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/5nnAi.  months  have  elapsed  since  we  lisTe  of- 
hti  Ut  few  remarks  which  we  have  long  been 
t^babitofmaking  on  pnUk  affairs.  There  was 
Veed  Bmch  to  think  about,  much  to  grieve  orer, 
M  little  to  talk  aboat,  while  waiting  for  the  re- 
fb  of  the  new  Tariff  and  the  new  Sliding  Scale, 
*sriin|;  dirtiess  ^readuig  on  STery  hand,  and  la- 
jBtaUe  divisions  among  those  whose  union  was 
s  tantt  foundation  of  the  hope  of  better  times, 
a  have  given  expression  to  discontent  and  com- 
|hiat  had  at  best  been  idle  ;  those  from  whom 
%fe  had  hoped  better  things  than  riot  and  ont- 
Mp,  af  whieh  they  must  always  be  themselTes  the 
■nest  Tietims,  had  been  sufficiently  punished  by  the 
Msgeaaee  of  the  laws  which  they  had  violated,  and 
We  man  the  subjects  of  commiseration  than  re- 
like;  sad  in  the  present  awfal  state  of  the  country, 
••  hold  Merely  factious  party  recrimination  as 
ktne  than  tdlfr — as  morally  reprehensible.  Party 
lick-BaineB,aiid  party  tactics  we  have  long  since  left 
•  paity  jobbers ;  and  having  thrown  all  the  badges 
fMikiwd,  we  are  not  disposed  to  fish  them  up 
tmim.  From  the  first  hint  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  s 
flnt,  small  as  was  the  actual  advantage  that 
MaU  be  antidpated  from  a  measure  that  was,  per- 
Jil|i,  oDderrated  by  one  party,  and  viewed  with 
%afiMte  alarm  by  another,  Liberals  were  bound 
ilbi  in  charity  with  the  Tory  Minister,  who,  with 
bwter  tiMld  a  hand,  had  fairly,  though  certainly 
^■t  fitf,  spoed  the  sluices^  and  let  in  the  waters 
^Udartnewswellingaroundns.  It  is  not  less  true, 
lbt&  Bobert  Peel's  predecessors  in  office  had  left 
'lit  frw  of  thooe  giatefiil  reminiscences  and  feelings 
«bidi  make  this  duty  of  charity  difficult  to  practise 
iMraids  their  oval.  ASeesiomcrirPariiamentwasgot 
ium^  bySir  Robert,  in  which,  one  way  or  another, 
ifsoddealofusefal  bnsinesswasaccomplighed,when 
id  ilwBgi  aaa  coinpared  with  the  latter  years  of  the 
WUgadiiiiBiatntion;  hot  of  whieh  the  weightiest 
baoMSB  waa  paving  the  way  for  those  great  com- 
*adal  sad  fiscal  changes  which  are  now  inevitable. 

Let  as  noi  be  vnderstood  to'impute  the  dallying 
witk  istpoitajit  measures,  and  the  disappointment 
af  <ht  isMsnahle  hopea  Off  the  Reformers,  altogether 
••  Wlig  hoDownssa  or  disinclination.  The  late 
rmiatrt  vrwe  often  obstructed   by  the   contu- 
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macy  and  factious  opposition  of  the  party  whom 
their  snpineness  and  want  of  confidence  in  the 
people  had  allowed  to  rally  into  formidable 
strength  ;  though  their  greatest  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion lurked  within.  They  had  got  all  they  want- 
ed, and  nothing  more  was  necessary  save  to  keep 
what  they  had  obtained.  The  means  of  doing  so 
they  strangely  miscalculated,— and  so  lost  all. 

These  are  things  of  tlie  past ;  and  now  looking 
forward  to  the  coming  Session  of  Parliament, 
which,  whether  for  weal  or  woe,  must  be  one  of 
the  most  eventful  that  has  yet  been  witnessed,  we 
start  afresh  from  the  point  at  which  we  left  off 
when  we  last  spoke  of  public  matters,  and  inquire 
whether  Sir  Robert  Peel  considers  the  present  dis- 
tress merely  one  in  the  series  of  periods  of  tempo- 
rary difficulty  which  arise  from  time  to  time  in 
every  great  commercial  country,  from  ruinous 
wars,  bad  seasons,  and  a  variety  of  causes,  and  are 
again  surmounted ;  or  whether,  as  is  now  generally 
held  by  reflecting  men,  he  considers  it  the  most 
alarming  symptom  that  has  yet  been  apparent  of 
the  decidedly  downward  tendency  of  England  in 
every  one  of  her  great  interests.  The  agricultu- 
rists begin  at  length  to  perceive  that  all  the  nnjost 
protection  that  can  be  cunningly  devised  for  them, 
cannot  long  uphold  them,  if  the  other  leading  in- 
terests of  the  country  suffer.  The  present  distress, 
arising  from  the  same  causes,  and  partaking  of  the 
general  character  of  previous  periods  of  suffering, 
is  seen  to  be  more  broadly  based,  and  more  in- 
veterate in  its  nature  ;  and  the  disease  has  seized 
upon  a  previously  debilitated  frame,  no  longer  able 
to  repel  such  attacks.  National  decay  has  been 
coming  on,  now  with  stealthy  pace,  now  with  an 
accelerated  movement, — but  ever  gaining  ground ; 
and  the  only  possible  issue  has  been  foreseen  and 
foretold  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  are  not, 
however,  disposed  to  exult  in  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecies  of  evU,  but  rather  to  rejoice  in  the 
indications,  that  the  warning  lessons  of  the  justice 
which  is  vrisdom,  are  at  length  beginning  to  be 
listened  to.  Experience,  it  is  said,  teaches  fools. 
Falling  corn-markets,  on  the  one  hand,  in  spite  of 
a  lately  adopted  magical  protecting  scale;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  energetic  action  of  the  Anti-comt 
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law  League,  and  the  increasing  phalanx  of  Free- 
traders, at  the  head  of  an  unemployed  and  starr- 
ing population,  speak  in  a  tone  that  must  pene- 
trate the  moat  obtuse  brains.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  questions  of  political 
economy,  holds,  at  least  in  the  abstract,  the  same 
opinions  as  the  late  Mr.  Huskisson.  But  there  is 
no  longer  place  for  theories  and  abstractions. 
Something  must  be  done,  and  that  quickly  and 
efiectnally ;  if  unirersal,  and,  it  may  be,  irrepara- 
ble ruin  is  to  be  averted ;  and  if  a  last  fair  chance 
is  to  be  given  to  the  country  to  right  itself.  The 
Com  Laws  must  go  in  the  first  place ; — and  they 
are  doomed,  and  are  scarcely  worth  longer  consi- 
deration from  their  opponents;  since  some  of  their 
supporters  have  themselves  magnanimously  spoken 
their  sentence.  They  remain  but  a  question  of 
time,  and  surely  of  very  brief  time,— as  we  cannot 
believe  that  Sir  Robert  Feel,  who  has,  on  former 
occ^ons,  had  the  manly  humility,  and  true  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  to  adopt  whatever  was  com- 
mendable in  the  policy  of  his  rivals,  will  pertina- 
ciously cling  to  a  measure  proved  to  be  worthless, 
even  to  those  for  whom  it  was  devised,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  not  quite  a  year  old,  and  was  of  his 
own  contrivance.  It  has  surely  been  tried  quite 
long  enough,  tbp  moment  that  its  futility  is 
demonstrated.  We  would  hope  that  the  Minister 
will  as  frankly  throw  his  useless  Sliding  Scale  over- 
board, as  adopt  the  Whig  modifications  of  the  Sugar 
Duties,  and,  if  he  please,  out-bid  the  liberality  of 
the  Whigs.  His  difficulties  are  easily  foreseen; 
and  therefore  on  these,  and  any  liberal  measure, 
or  measure  of  liberal  tendency  which  he  may  pro- 
pose, it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  wishes  well 
to  the  country,  and  hopes  to  prosper  in  the  general 
prosperity,  to  support  a  Minuter — Tory  though  he 
be  denominated — who  has  already  done  the  state 
some  small  service,  and  obtained  credit  for  an  in- 
clination to  do  more,  if  he  is  permitted ;  if  he  is, 
in  other  words,  supported  by  the  country  against 
the  selfish  imbeciles  of  his  own  party.  Whatever 
may  be  the  tactics,  or,  rather,  the  tempers  of  the 
wilder  portion  of  Sir  Robert's  friends,  the  duty  of 
Reformers  is  dear  enough.  A  clamour  has  been 
raised  by  the  Whig  partisan  press,  because  Sir 
Robert  Feel  seems  inclined  to  delude  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  has,  in  fact,  deceived  the  farmers, — 


thoughMr.Estcottandothen  seem  to  think  this  sys- 
tem of  delusion  will  really  serve  the  agriculturists ; 
and  no  one  doubts  that,  if  Sir  Robert  means  &ee 
trade  in  spirit,  while  restriction  is  maintained  only 
in  words,  that  this  is  a  kind  of  delusion  which  must 
promote  the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  and  there- 
fore merits  a  better  name.  What  shall  be  said  of 
another  kind  of  delusion,  dexterously  practised, 
for  a  series  of  years,  by  another  statesman  who 
deluded  the  Reformers  into  the  expectation  that 
something  great  was  to  be  done,  and  ended  by 
telling  the  people,  in  plain  terms,  that  even  "  The 
Bill"  was  intended  to  strengthen  the  landed  inter- 
est in  the  House  of  Commons  !  Let  us  no  longer 
be  duped  by  party  names,  and'  made  the  tools  ^of 
factious  interests.  Lord  John  Russell  practised 
the  same  kind  of  tacit  delusion.  He  indubitably 
allowed  the  Reformers  to  indulge  in  fond  fancies 
of  what  the  Whig  administration  was  to  do  ;  and, 
when  the  time  came,  turned  round  and  taunted 
them  with  their  credulity  : — He  never  had  meant 
any  such  thing !  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  bubble 
the  farmers  in  the  same  style,  there  is  yet  this 
great  difference  in  the  result  of  the  deception,  iJntilt 
his  is  for  their  ultimate  salvation,  and  for  the  moi4 
immediate  relief  of  the  nation.  Let  us  only  find 
that  Sir  Robert  proyes  himself  an  arch-deceiver 
to  the  hopes  of  selfiishneBs  and  injustice  ;  and  long 
may  the  monopolists  be  so  deceived !  The  more  in- 
telligent of  the  agricultural  party  do  not  aeeni  to 
fancy  that  they  have  been  betrayed. 

The  changed  tone  of  the  late  great  agiioultaitj 
meetings  is,  if  possible,  a  more  heart-felt  cause  c^ 
congratulation  than  the  formidable  attitude,  the 
elastic  energy,  and  rapidly-growing  strength  of  th« 
Anti-com-law  League.*  Those  convictions  must 
long  have  been  working  in  secret  which  found 
such  strong  expression  at  these  farmer  a■aembliel^ 
where  things  have  not  been  minced  or  said  by 
halves.  The  death-warrant  of  those  foolish  and 
iniquitous  laws — for  they  are  not  more  iniquitous 
than  foolish — ^has  been  signed  by  the  agriculturists 
themselves  ;  which  leaves  no  chance  for  a  rescue, 
and  little  encouragement  for  the  attempt.  There 
is  another  advantage.  Having  surrendered  their 
own  monopoly,  the  landed  interest  will  show  no 
mercy  (o  any  other.t  Free  trade  in  eom  is  free 
trade  in  everything.—— 


*  Among  their  other  efibrts,  the  active  and  indefatigable  National  Anti-com-law  League  some  time  since  offerad 
Frizes  for  Uie  three  beat  Essays  on  "  Agriculture  and  the  Com  Law."  From  those  offered  the  Three  to  which  the 
prizes  were  awarded  have  been  published  ;  and  they  will,  we  trust,  be  speedily  circulated  far  and  wide,  among  the 
tenant  fimners  and  furm  labonrem  of  Grreai  Britain  and  Ireland,  whom  they  are  intended  to  enlighten.  They 
advocate  the  same  prinoiples,  and  use  the  same  strain  of  argument  to  which  our  readers  have  long  been  familiar 
in  our  pages,  and  espeoially  in  the  PoUtiaU  Begitter  of  Tait'i  Magazint  for  the  eight  or  nine  years  during  which 
the  Political  Register  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  James  Johnston  Darling,  W.  S.,  with  whom 
agricultural  science  was  a  &Tourite  pursuit,  and.  who  understood  the  subject  well,  both  practically  and  theoreti- 
cally. The  opinions  advanced  in  these  Essays,  and  those  beginning  to  be  avowed  at  the  agricultural  meetings, 
were  unceasingly  inooloated  by  Mr.  Darling  ;  and  his  words  have  not  been  as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground.  Mr. 
Darling  was  from  the  outset  a  Total  Bep^er,  from  a  sinoere  conviction,  common  to  him  with  some  of  the  most 
i  ttelligent  Scottish  farmers,  that  the  depnvation  of  the  so-named  protection  must  he  for  the  advantage  of  the  fkrm- 
cTd  themselves,  and  ultimately  of  the  landlords  also.  Nature  has,  under  all  circumstances,  given  a  lavish  pro- 
tection to  British  formers  in  the  distances  firom  which  the  com  supplies  of  the  country  must  be  drawn  ;  and  from 
the  superior  skill,  capital,  and  improved  processes  of  husbandry  that  must  be  forced  into  play  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  enervating  protective  dnties,  Mr.  Darling  always  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  fanners  success- 
fully competing  with  foreigners,  if  not  in  one  kind  of  produce,  then  in  others  equally  profitable.  We  rejoice  to 
find  such  doctrines  making  rapid  way.     These  Prize  Essays  form  a  valuable  compendium  Of  them. 

f  The  galranic  throes  of  the  Quarterli/  Review  are  to  us  another  cheering  symptom.  The  poor  gentleman  who 
writes  about  the  League  in  that  publication  ia  evidently  crazed ;  though  there  is  no  little  malignity  in  his  madness. 
Had  he  had  a  few  more  weeks  for  coafiideratioii,  his  very  extraordinary  demonstration  might  probably  hare  been 
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Tlu  Bftin  fonndation  of  the  hope  on  which  we 
aov  rest  is,  that  the  deep-aeated  evilg  of  oar  oondi- 
^e»  being  better  andergtood,  there  is  more  chance 
rf  imanitnity  as  to  the  nature  ef  the  remedy  to  be 
administered.  There  is,  bo  &r  as  we  can  ascertain, 
BO  abatement  of  the  symptoms.  Trade  becomes 
ererjr  day  worse  and  worse.  Whole  communities 
are  nearly  unemployed,  stairing,  and  despairing  ; 
and  a  fearful  relaxation  of  morals,  and  letting  go 
of  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  the  humblest 
Bfe  that  is  sustained  by  regular  industry,  must  be 
the  conaeqaence  of  those  habits  of  idleness  and 
Tsgianey  to  whidi  so  many  of  the  young  and  of 
the  rinng  generation  are  at  present  condemned : — 
Wor  do  we  see  any  chance  of  speedy  relief.  Re- 
garded merely  as  a  Tariff,  and  not  in  its  remote 
though  weightiest  results — as  the  hopeful  entering 
of  the  wedge,  in  the  process  of  overthrowing  aU 
UKmopolies — the  Peel  code  promises  but  slender 
aid  to  the  manufacturers  when  compared  with 
tlieir  necessities ;  while  another  and  another  hos- 
tile Tariff  bristles  up  in  the  face  of  our  commerce  ; 
nor  dare  we  well  complain  of  receiving  back  from 
foreign  nations  the  measure  we  have  meted.  The 
total  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  however  just  and 
neeesaary,  cannot  aU  at  once,  nor  yet,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  of  itself,  renovate  healthful  production,  and 
tcatore  the  manufacturing  system  to  soundness 
and  prosperity.  More  is  required,  much  more — 
the  abrogation  of  many  burthens,  and  the  removal 
of  many  impediments,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
left  untouched ;  nay,  the  total  emancipation  of 
manufecturing  industry.    And  how  is  this  mighty 

change  to  be  effected  1 ^By  a  more  sweeping 

Rduction  of  duties  ?  That  the  insatiable  demands 
of  the  State  Revenue  forbid.  The  nation,  which 
is  almoet  above  measure  impatient  of  the  Income- 
tax  in  its  present  form,  would  absolutely  revolt 
at  the  amount  of  direct  taxation  which  might 
jostUy  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  relaxing  some  of  the 
duties  that  press  the  hardest  upon  the  great  manu- 
&ctures  of  tiie  country.  Hostility  to  this  obnoxious 
impost — the  Income-tax,  is,  we  fear,  even  more 
general  than  hostility  to  monopolies  and  restrlc- 
tioos  on  trade ;  and  so  determined  will  the  attack 
abeady  b^^un  be,  that  unless  the  Minister  has 
some  tempting  equivalent  with  which  he  can  bribe 
theaeqniescenoeof  theoonntiy,his  Income-tax  must 
go,  or  he  must  go ;  however  necessary  both  may  in 
the  meanwhile  be  to  the  public  welfare.  The 
Tariff  is  found  to  be  no  money  equivalent  for  the 


Income-tax,  thongh  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  and 
the  reduction  of  the  Sugar  Duties  might  help  to 
fulfil  the  promise  held  out  by  Sir  Robert  when  the 
tax  was  imposed ;  and  nothing  can  compensate  to 
private  feeling  for  the  attendant  mischiefs  of  that 
measure  as  it  at  present  exists.  But  were  its 
inquisitorial,  imequal,  and  irritating  character  oor- 
reoted,  and  some  great  and  substantial  equivalent 
offered,  in  the  shape  of  relieving  and  stimulating 
industry,  with  the  farther  hope  of  gradual  approxi- 
mation to  a  thoroughly  sound  fiscal  system — to,  in 
short,  direet  tamttioH — even  the  hateful  Income- 
tax  might  find  and  deserve  advocates  aa  a  step  in 
advance.  But  we  are  not  so  near  the  politioal 
millennium  as  we  dream  of ;  and  he  must  be  a  very 
enlightened  man,  and  a  very  good  patriot  indeed, 
who  will  voluntarily  agree  to  pay  a  liberal  per 
centage  upon  his  income  or  his  realized  property, 
merely  to  provide  such  a  public  revenue  as  might 
justify  the  abolition  of  all  protecting  or  prohibitory 
duties.  Were  he  screwed  up  to  the  pitch  of  making 
this  sacrifice, — in  the  fruits  of  which  he  would  ulti- 
mately share  to  the  fall, — he  would  be  entitled  to 
look  for  a  previous  complete  revision  of  the  public 
expenditure,  and  to  demand  that  retrenchment  be 
carried  to  the  quick  in  every  department  of  the  state 
where  the  public  interests  warrant  retrenchment. 
With  our  present  complicated  system  of  taxation, 
and  overwhelming  necessity  for  an  immense  yearly 
revenue,  if  public  faith  is  to  be  kept,  the  change 
we  have  been  contemplating  looks  Q,uixotical  and 
impossible ;  as  one  which  nothing  short  of  revolu- 
tion and  a  national  bankruptcy  could  introduce. 
We  are  not  so  sure  of  this.  "  Impossible  is  the 
adjective  of  fools."  A  few  months  back,  who 
would  have  hoped  to  hear  Mr.  Estcott  and  his 
brethren  exhorting  the  farmers  to  rely,  not  upon 
"  protection,"  but,  like  other  industrious  and  in- 
dependent men,  upon  their  own  exertions  and  skill. 
This  looks  almost  as  great  a  miracle  as  converting 
the  whole  nation  to  the  principle  of  direet  taxa- 
tion ;  a  principle  only  of  secondary  importance  to 
that  of  universal  direct  representation,  which  must, 
among  other  reforms,  ensure  a  sound  system  of 
raising  the  public  revenue. 

We  do  not  wish  to'take  a  desponding  view  of  the 
state  and  prospects  of  public  affaira.  The  country 
has  probably  seen,  for  the  present,  the  worst  of  its 
evil  days, — if  not  yet  the  end  of  them  ;  for  now 
their  complicated  causes  and  the  remedies  begin  to 
be  generally  understood ;  and  though  we  dare  not  be 


dnaged  into  s  decent  adjustment  of  the  mantle  preparatory  to  the  ineTitable  fall.  The  desperate  and  curious  piece 
gf  ngnSTOle  to  which  we  allude  is  of  great  l*ng&.  It  leriTea  the  stale  and  self-refbting  calumny  of  the  mannfac- 
taieis  bkving  incited  the  formidable  outrages  of  last  antamn.  It  desJs  hugely  in  capital  and  Italia  letters,  a 
Bode  of  printing,  stcoording  to  the  same  Quarterly,  (page  79,)''whichmay  be  defined  as  designating  what  especially 
deaaads  skipping."  There  is,  consequently,  a  great  deal  of  that  raw-head-and-bloody-bones  article  that  "  espe- 
ctaUy  demands  skipping."  Its  sting  lies  mainly  in  its  tail,  though  its  spines  bristle  all  over.  It  would  put 
down  the  Leagae  with  the  strong  hand,  aa  "  JaeoUnical — raiting-moneg,  organized  and  affiliated ; "  and  finally  en- 
dangering "  TEs  SAFETT  OF  THE  STATE."  Thus  thirty  years  ago,  or  less,  the  same  parties — ^probably  the  same  indi- 
ridnl  writer  fer  one — would  have  put  down  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  which  also  roiwd  money,  was  affiliated, 
aad  sent  fartii  leetorers  who,  in  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  were  even  more  roughly  handled  than  the  lecturers  of 
tbe  Leaf[ne  have  been.  But  the  Ql^arterly't  scribe,  not  contented  with  attacking  the  members  of  the  League, 
alae  dtnmmfag  the  ladies  who  have  cooperated,  (as  English  women,  to  their  honour,  have  often  before  done 
in  ■wwki  ot  charity  and  merey,)  as  political  agitators,  wheedling  the  workmen  by  styling  them  "  gentlemen " 
in  fbe  airealus  addressed  to  them— and  who  are,  moreover,  "  VlxtfemeUet  de  cet  mUet"  who  head  the  League; 
a  node  «f  dfrignation  snffleiently  brutal  in  the  original  idiom,  and  not  much  improved  in  the  delicate  use  of  an 
^^Mliah 'amttmam.''  nie  article,  however,  places  many  pithy  quotations  from  ^eches  and  letters  before  the 
J^wrteHSpw  Wdtlii ;  and  cannot  fail  to  do  good,  especially  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  what  has  been  accom- 

yMNd,  Nil  Ab  lewered  tone  of  the  Monopolists.  ? 
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80  sangnine  as  to  anticipate  a  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual core,  we  may  confidently  look  fonvard 
to  a  gradual  amelioration  of  the  more  distressing 
symptoms,  so  soon  as  the  trade  in  food  is  im- 
fettered.  Skill,  enterprise,  capital  untold,  anx- 
iously waiting  to  be  employed  in  setting  busy 
hands  in  motion,  are  still  ours,  and  only  require 
free  channels  through  which  they  may  flow,  to 
bring  back  the  ease,  content,  and  prosperity  which 
it  is,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  discovered  will  not  al- 
ways wait  even  upon  that  protected  class  to  which 

all  the  others  have  been  sacrificed. Instead  of 

indulging  in  gloom,  we  would  rather  dwell  upon 
the  blessings  which  chequer  the  bitter  adversity 
of  the  hour.  Peace  in  the  East  and  in  China— to 
the  news  of  which  the  desponding  heart  of  the 
weighed-down  nation  leapt,  as  a  drowning  man 
clutches  at  a  straw— is  an  eminent  cause  of  gratn- 
lation,  both  from  what  it  has  given,  and  what  it 
promises ;  and  peace  preserved  with  America  is  a 
common  and  inestimable  blessing,  not  alone  to  the 
two  countries  immediately  concerned,  but  to  the 
whole  human  race.  The  finances  of  the  country 
could  not  longer  afibrd  expensive  wars ;  nor  did 
consciousness  of  their  justice  strengthen  us  for  the 
combat.  In  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  believe,  we  shall 
have  a  promoter  of  peace,  wherever  else  he  may  halt. 
Another  ground  of  gratulation  is  found  in  the  late 
indications  of  returning  good  sense  among  those  of 
the  "physical-force"  Cliartists,  who, from  ignorance, 
and  the  instigation  of  foolish,  if  not  wicked  leaders, 
were  incited  to  violate  the  law,  and  who  thus  brought 
down  its  vengeance  upon  themselves,  while  they 
have  brought  disgrace  and  discomfiture  upon  an 
honest  cause.  With  how  many  specious  argu- 
ments has  the  conduct  of  these  misled  men  fur- 
nished the  opposers  of  every  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise; who  now  scornfully  inquire  if  the  plun- 
derers and  incendiaries  of  the  late  riots,  are 
the  sort  of  men  for  whom  Lb  demanded,  as  of 
right,  a  direct  influence  in  making  the  laws? 
The  insurrection, — ^for  that,  it  seems,  is  the  im- 
posing though  incorrect  name  given  to  the  late 
riots, — has  certainly  no  necessary  connexion  with 
the  claim  of  the  unrepresented  for  the  Sufirage  : 
but  when  some  of  the  Chartists  even  boast  Uiat 
this  was  a  Cliartist  movement,  and  not  a  strike  for 
wages,  many  among  the  middle  classes,  who  were 
previously  favourable  to  the  essentials  of  the 
tix  points,  began  to  doubt  if  the  claimants  yet 


possess  that  commonsmst  qualification  which  alone 
can  make  the  franchise  in  their  hands  safe  to 
others,  or  useful  to  themselves.  We,  who  con- 
sider the  extended  sufirage  an  element  of  safety 
io  the  body  politic,  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  un- 
represented, disclaim  sucli  apprehensions;  without, 
however,  being  able :  in  the  face  of  the  alarming  facts 
which  countenance  contrary  opinions,  to  persuade 
our  friends  that  their  fears  are  fallacious.  But  one 
cause  of  unmingled  satisfaction  is  the  gprowing 
good  sense,  and  frank  good  humour  displayed  of 
late  by  the  farmers  and  a  few  of  the  landed  gen- 
tlemen ;  whom  one  is  disposed  to  rejoice  over  like 
the  woman  over  her  lost  ttdent ;  to  find  which  caus- 
ed her  more  joy  than  the  possession  of  all  the  rest  of 
her  treasure.  The  advocates  of  the  Total  Repeal 
of  the  Taxes  on  the  People's  Food,  the  LEAGUE— 
now  "prosperous gentlemen,"  we  already  had;  the 
Complete  Suffragists  we  had,  and  highly  were  both 
to  be  esteemed  and  valued  ;  but  here  is  a  new  and 
almost  unhoped-for  accession  of  potent  auxiliaries, 
who  make  a  wise  and  generous  surrender,  instead 
of  protracting  a  weak  and  exasperated  hostility. 
If  any  part  of  this  change  is  owing  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  delusions,  all  praise  to  him !  He  is  gaining 
to  himself  in  the  farmers  a  phalanx  of  supporters 
in  every  useful  commercial  refoi-m  that  he  may 
project ;  for  the  agriculturists,  if  stripped  of  their 
own  privileges,  will  have  little  indulgence  for  the 
monopolies  and  protecting  duties  of  the  other 
favoured  interests. 

In  the  meanwhile,  and  until  the  hour  of  distress 
is  past,  or  its  'worst  ills  mitigated,  never  at  any 
former  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  country  were  con- 
sideration, and  kindness,  and  bountifulness  to  the 
extreme  sufferers,  the  unemployed,  so  much  de- 
manded as  they  are  now,  and  must  be  for  months 
to  come.  In  relation  to  this  we  rejoice  to  see  that 
a  Poor  Law  for  Scotland  is  at  last  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  government,  and  that  preliminary 
steps  are  immediately  to  be  taken.  This  b  a  sub- 
ject on  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  as  well  entitled  to 
demand  the  support  of  the  Liberals  as  in  those  com-  _j 
mercial  reforms  which  are  expected  from  him ;  and^ 
we  make  no  doubt  that  he  will  obtain  it  from  the' 
country  at  large,  if  not  from  the  whole  lauded  class 
of  the  North.  But  before  any  Poor  Law  can  come 
into  operation  years  must  elapse,  and  the  prevail- 
ing misery  is  extreme  :  An  extraordinary  crisis 
must  be  met  by  an  extraordinary  effort. 


DEATH-HYMN  OF  THE  FOOD-TAXED, 


BT  BBEKEZER  ELLIOTT. 


Tiuie. — "  I  vsittd  long,  and  sougbt  the  Lord." 


God  said  to  man, "  Arise  and  toil. 

To  fill  thy  soul  with  good  :" 
Bat  men  said, "  No  !  nor  food,  nor  work  ; 

I  toil'd,  and  wanted  food. 
All  ills  that  man  can  bear  I  bore. 

With  none  to  cheer  me  nigh  ; 
For  pain  I  toiled,  of  want  I  died ; 

God  only  saw  ine  die. 


"  Bread,  bread  for  toil  I"  I  ask'd  of 

But  Death  for  Toil  he  gave  : 
And  now  I  ask, "  A  little  earth. 

For  famish'd  man  a  grave." 
Of  God  I  ask,  what  God  will  give, 

"  Rest !  till  the  end  shall  be :" 
Safe  in  his  hands,  oh,  sweet  u  rest 

To  wo$-wom  men  lik^  me  ! 
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DYMOND'S  GRAVE.* 


Summo  by  Exeter's  eathednl  tower 

Hy  ttongiits  went  back  to  tlist  small  gngsj  monnd 

Wbidi  I  had  lately  left — the  grassy  mound 

Wlieie  Dymond  sleeps — ^and  felt  how  small  the  power 

Of  time-worn  walls  to  waken  thoughts  profoond, 

Cmpared  with  that  green  spot  of  sacred  groand. 

*  Aitiior  of  "  Easns  on  the  Private  aad  Political  Rights 
•ad  ObligaticHis  of  JUankiAd,''  reviewed  in  our  September 
.Vaster  Ua  1842. 


Dtmond  I  death-stricken  in  thy  nsnhood's  flower, 
Thy  brows  with  deathless  amaranths  are  crown'd; 
Thou  saw'st  the  world  from  tliy  sequestered  bower. 
In  old  hereditary  errors  bound ; 
And  such  a  tmthnil  trumpet  thou  didst  sound 
As  shall  ring  in  men's  ears  till  Time  devour 
The  vestiges  of  nations.    Yet  thy  name 
Finds  but  the  tribute  of  slow-gathered  fame. 

B. 


PERAULT ;  OR,  SLAVES  AND  THEIR  MASTERS. 


[7h  daring  attempt  of  PeranU  and  his  com^ions,  to  free  themselves  from  sUvery,  must  still  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
may  of  tiis  citizens  of  South  Carolina  ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  soon  foigotten  in  any  slave-holding  State.  Although  little  may 
ia  taatd  within  the  bounds  of  the  alave-holding  States  of  North  America,  of  the  mental  &cnltiee  of  the  negro  race,  &ct< 
(Aaotimes  ocenr,  which  show  that  the  blacks  are  gifted  with  hi'gher  talents  than  they  arejrenerally  allowed  to  possess.  Of  this 
As  Insnmction  planned,  a  few  yean  back,  by  PxKAULT,  a  negro  slave  in  Charleston,  anorded  a  striking  example ;  and  the 
rngleaden  of  thi^  deep-laid  plot  were  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  have  displayed  an  elevation  of  mind,  and  a  heroic  fortitude, 
wmtkf  of  the  best  cause.  That  insnneetion  is  the  subject  of  the  following  tale,  descriptive  of  the  character,  manners,  and 
iedinn  of  Stoma  taiti  Heir  Mattert, 

It  IS  loft  to  the  reader  to  reconcile  the  existing  institutions  of  the  slave-holding  States  of  America  with  the  following  clauses 
i»  ibcir  Declaration  of  Independence,  dated  the  4th  July,  1776 : — "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-endent,  thai  all  na»- 
hmd  ai9  uaated  equal — that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights — that  amongst  these  are  life, 
Hliii  fji,  aad  the  ponoit  of  h^pineas.  That,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  amongst  men,  derivine  their 
jast  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  and,  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  enSt,  it  is 

light  in  the  people  to  alter  or  aboKah  it. When  a  long  tcain  of  abuses  and  usuipations,  pursuing  invariably 

tM  same  object,  ercaom  a  denga  to  reduce  tkem  under  abeolaie  deepotam,  it  is  (ietr  dutg  to  tirou!  off  eueh  gownmait,  and  to 
povids  sew  guards  for  future  security.''] 


CHAPTBR  I. 

THB  INDIAN  0UTBa£AK. 

"  What  sigiiifies  my  deadly  staodliw  eve. 
My  siliBDce  and  ray  cloudy  mrianobob', 
Hy  fleece  o(  woolly  hab,  that  now  uncarts 
Even  as  an  adder,  when  she  doth  unroU 
To  do  some  fatal  execution  ? 
Teaaeaooe  is  io  my  heart,  death  in  my  band. 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  bead." 

IVdw  Andnmieut. 

The  banks  of  the  Wandoo,  in  South  Carolina, 
dSqilay  some  of  the  most  diversified  and  beautiful 
scenery  that  is  to  be  fbund  in  any  part  of  the 
Soothem  States.  The  rich  soil  along  the  banks  of 
tUs  liver,  is  possessed  by  opnlent  planters,  who 
lende  almost  constantly  on  their  extensive  planta- 
tions, snmmnded  by  crowds  of  slaves,  and  display 
an  that  easy  luxury,  and  free  hospitality,  for  which 
file  Carolinian  planters  have  been  so  long  Mid  so 
justly  &med. 

Of  all  the  planters  in  that  district,  few  ranked 
higher  than  Mr.  Bellgrove  of  Bellgrove,  whose  fa- 
mily connexioDs  extended  far  and  near  througliout 
the  State.  Mr.  Bellgrove  had  taken  the  lead  in 
society  around  him,  nntil,  in  a  predatory  incursion 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  his  plantation  had  been  de- 
stroyed; and  his  only  son— a  yon^  of  much  pro- 
mise—seized and  carried  away  by  the  savages. 
Fmn  that  hour  no  tidings  were  heard  of  the  fate  of 
the  you^  man ;  and  the  melancholy  event  was  soon 
foflowad  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bellgrove,  whom 
gxiaf  tat  the  loss  of  her  son  hurried  to  an  early 
gisn.  Sck  of  the  world,  Mr.  Bellgrove  retired 
fiom  1000^,  and  sednded  himself  on  his  own 
eatat^Atnnifaigall  intercourse  with  his  wealthy 
iiiiijtlil|W,  «ml  leaving  the  management  of  his 

Wba;>--«p.cu(, 


plantation  to  his  kinsman  and  overseer,  Mr.  Jooky 
— a  rude,  unpolished  Rentuckian — who  ruled  with 
despotic  sway  over  the  negro  slaves  intrusted  to  his 
care. 

Early  one  morning,  about  two  years  after  tlie 
destruction  of  Bellgrove  Plantation  by  the  Indians, 
two  negroes  were  plying  their  hatchets  on  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  close  by  the  banks  of  the  Wandoo.  One 
of  them  was  a  noble-looking  youth,  of  remarkable 
reg:ularity  and  beauty  of  features.  Unlikethe  gener- 
ality of  the  negro  race,  his  figure  was  handsomely 
fonned,  and  shown  to  much  advantage  by  the  neat 
arrangement  of  his  dress,  which  was  of  finer  mate- 
rials than  that  commonly  worn  by  slaves.  His 
companion— who  was  attired  in  the  ordinary  slave- 
dress — was  a  chubby,  merry-faced,  blubber-lipped, 
flat-nosed  negro,  who  seemed  to  love  laughter  and 
good  cheer,  and  to  cherish  a  thorough  negro  anti- 
pathy to  labour ;  which  latter  feeling  he  evinced 
by  repeatedly  laying  down  his  hatchet,  and  stretch- 
ing his  limbs,  with  a  yawn  which  displayed  his 
capacious  mouth  bora  ear  to  ear. 

"  Come,  Whackie,  yon  must  get  forward  withyoi  r 
work  before  Mr.  Joolay  comes  round,"  said  hia  fel- 
low-labourer :  "  yon  can't  be  tired  already." 

"  I  is  always  tire  ob  dis  work,"  said  Whackie, 
reluctantly  resuming  his  hatchet.  "  I  wish  Massa 
Joolay  was  at  de  debil  wid  all  a  heart.  'Tis  bery 
kind  ob  yon  Zama  to  come  and  help  I  so — but  how 
you  like  dis  workee  workee  all  day  ?" 

"  Well  enough,"  answered  Zama,  *'  if  I  saw  our 
poor  fellow-negroes  looked  upon  as  men  and  Chris- 
tians." 

"  Goley,  Zama !"  cried  Whackie,  "  Buccni  link 
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wc  nigger  is  no  meu :  and  den  what  right  hab  nigger 
forbe.Christine?" 

"Alas!  "  sighed  Zama,  "there  is  nothing  bat 
oppression  for  the  poor  negro  race." 

«  Goky!"  chuclded  Wliackie,  "if  dat  be  nigger 
wages,  we  is  always  well  paid!" 

"I  grieve  to  say  tliat  you  are  right,"  answered 
Zama,  deeply  sighing. 

"  Well,"  said  Whackie,  after  a  pause, "  you  tink 
dat  Masaa  Joolay  sail  go  to  heben?" 

"  All  good  men  go  there,"  answered  Zama. 

"Ah!  boy,  but  Massa  Joolay  no  good  man.  I 
tink  am  go  oder  place,  an  poor  nigger  flog  um  when 
nm  is  dere.  I  no  like  for  workee ;  but  Massa  Joolay 
make  me  workee  like  a  slave!" 

"  And  what  are  you  but  a  slave?"  said  Zama. 
Nothing  provokes  a  negro  quicker  than  to  be  called 
a  slave,  as  the  name  sounds,  even  in  his  ears,  like  an 
insult;  and  Whackie,  enraged  at  the  epithet,  threw 
down  his  hatchet,  exclaiming,  "  Come,  boy!  no  call 
decen  people  names.  Lookee,  Zama,  I  no  work 
anoder  stroke  ;  an'  Massa  Joolay  may  go  dam  for 
I!" 

"  Mr.  Joolay,"  said  Zama,  "  may  miss  the  sound 
of  your  axe,  and  make  you  feel  his  whip." 

This  hint  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  Whackie, 
taking  up  his  axe  again,  growled, 

" '  Workee  work  from  mom  till  night ; 
Why  should  black  man  stoop  to  white  V 

If  I  was  been  bom  planta',  an'  hab  white  slave, 
Lor!  how  I  flog  'em  up!"  and  indulging  in  this 
fancy,  he  plied  his  hatchet  with  redoubled  vigour, 
till  Zama  suddenly  ceased  working,  and  gazing 
earnestly  at  a  small  dump  of  cypress  trees,  mo- 
tioned to  Whackie  to  be  silent. . 

"  Wot  you  look  at?"  inquired  Whackie. 

"  Hush ! "  saidZama,  "there  isan  Indian  lurking 
in  the  underwood." 

"  Oh  Lor !"  exclaimed  Whackie,  in  a  fit  of  terror, 
ashe  concealed  himself  behind  a  tree.  "Hide,  Zama, 
hide  !  he  shoot  like  de  debil!" 

The  Indian  finding  they  had  observed  him,  ad- 
vanced from  the  thicket.  His  dress  was  that  of  a 
chieftain  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  :  deer-skin  leggans 
were  laced  tightly  to  his  shape,  while  a  shirt  of 
beautifully- wrought  stuff  descended  to  his  knees ; 
his  moccasins  were  trimmed  with  the  skin  of  the 
rattlesnake  ;  and  a  large  blanket  hung,  in  not  in- 
elegant folds,  like  a  mantle  at  his  back,  over  which 
streamed  his  long,  glossy,  coarse  black  hair.  The 
negroes  instantly  perceived  that  he  bore  on  his  face 
the  streak  of  war-paint ;  hb  wampum  belt  sus- 
tained a  huge  scalping-knife  anda  gUttering  toma- 
hawk, and  in  his  hand  he  bore  a  long  Kentuckian 
rifle.  With  bounding  proud  step  the  Indian  ap- 
proached the  negroes. 

"  Peace,"  said  he,  extending  his  hand  and  lower- 
ing  the  barrel  of  his  rifle ;  "  peace :  the  Red  Indian 
seeks  not  the  blood  of  the  black  slave." 

Whackie,  on  hearing  this  assurance,  recovered 
his  courage,  and  stepping  from  his  hiding-place, 
sulkily  said,  "  Why  you  lurk  in  a  bush  ?  why  you 
frighten  poor  nigger  like  1?" 

The  lip  of  the  Indian  curled  with  contempt  as  he 
eyed  the  negro  from  head  to  foot. 


"  Slave,"  said  he  haughtily, "  where  is  the  nearest 
plantation?" 

Nettled  at  the  Indian's  sneer,  and  yet  frightened 
at  the  fiery  sparkling  of  his  hawk-like  eyes, 
Whackie  sullenly  muttered,  "  Look  for  him  ;  de 
first  plantation  yon  come  to  will  be  de  nearest." 

The  Indian  enraged  at  the  insolent  answer,  antf 
seemingly  acquainted  with  the  tenderest  part  of  a 
negro's  frame,  suddenly  brought  the  heavy  barrel 
of  his  rifle  in  rude  contact  with  the  shins  of  Master 
Whackie ;  and  that  so  forcibly,  that  the  poor  fellow 
sprang  in  the  air,  and  catching  hold  of  the  affected 
part,  shrieked  with  pain  and  anger,  while  he  pirou- 
etted j^)und  on  the  other  splay-foot  with  the  agility 
of  an  opera-dancer.  "  Yeh!"  he  roared,  "yeh!  wot 
is  dat? — oh!  you  dam  red tief !  yeh!  ohLor!  you 
ens'  red  waggybone,  wot  you  mean?"  The  Indian 
grasped  his  tomahawk  ;  but  Zama,  raising  his  hat- 
chet, threw  himself  between  his  companion  and  the 
enraged  TnitinTi, 

"  You  oame  with  peace  on  your  lipa,"  cried  Zama. 
"  Begone  then ;  pass  on  your  way  in  peace." 

"It  is  good,"  said  the  Indian,  replacing  his 
tomahawk.  "Let  there  be  peace  between  us.  Poor 
slave,"  he  continued,  stroking  iWhackie's  woolly 
head,  "  the  Bed  Indian  will  not  harm  you." 

"  Gro  to  de  debil,  you  dam  red  tief.  You  break  my 
shin,  an'  say  you  no  harm  me!"  was  the  angry 
sobbing  response  of  Whackie,  as,  holding  up  his 
cucumber-shaped  1^  to  Zama,  he  bitterly  cried, 
"  Look  a'  dat  Zama,  see  how  he  sweli!" 

Zama  expressed  his  sorrow,  and  assured  Whackie 
that  there  was  no  danger;  when  the  Indian,  address- 
ing Zama,  inquired,  "What  is  your  master's  name?" 

"  Bellgrove,"  answered  Zama. 

The  eyes  of  the  Indian  glowed,  as  he  hastily  said 
— "  His  plantation  is  called  Bellgrove  also.  Is  itthe 
same  BeUgrove  whose  plsntationwasdestroyed  some 
seasons  ago,  and  whose  son  was  carried  awayT 

"It  is,"  answered  Zama,  as  he  sternly  eyed  the 
Indian ;  "and  the  Cherokee  tribe  wiU  yet  suffer  for 
the  foul  deed." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  youth  lately  ?"  inquire4  the 
Cherokee,  eagerly  ;  "  he  left  the  wigwams  of  the 
Indian  to  return  to  his  home  ;  has  he  come  ?  is  he 
welir 

Notwithstanding  the  assumed  composure  of  the 
Indian,  Zama  could  easily  perceive  that  there  was 
some  deep  design  labouring  in  his  mind  ;  and  he 
accordingly  answered,  "The  Bed  Indian  oomes 
with  a  lying  tongue.  We  believe  him  not.  The 
Cherokees  are  too  bloody  to  spare  the  young  pale 
face." 

"  Then  the  youth  has  not  returned?''  said  the 
Indian. — "  No,"  rejoined  Zama. 

"Ha!"  shouted  the  Indian,  "  the  young  snake 
has  not  escaped  from  the  forest  yet ;  he  is  yet  in 
the  power  of  the  Bed  Cherokee!"  With  a  joyous 
shout  he  flourished  his  rifle  in  the  air,  and  the 
wild  woods  rang  with  his  horrid  war-whoop. 

"  If  it  is  to  injure  my  noble  master  that  you 
speed  thither,  you  quit  not  this  spot  with  life!" 
cried  Zama,  rushing  on  the  Indian. 

"Ay!"  cried  Whackie,  starting  up  and  flourish- 
ing his  axe, "  we  do  for  you.  You  may  kiU  Massa 
Joolay,  but  no  harm  Massa  heshef !" 
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Wttb  a  load  war>cr}r,  the  Indian  bounded  £i>r- 
waid;  and,  ehidiag  the  grasp  of  the  ntgioet,  with 
the  swiftness  of  the  stag  he  darted  through  the 
niMs  of  As  dark  foi«8t,  pnxsaed  by  Zama  and 
Whackie. 

After  a  hard  chase,  the  two  negroes  reached  the 
clearings  of  the  |dantation,  and  in  one  of  the  fields 
obserred  Bfr.^BeUgrore  walking  with  Mr.  Joolay. 

"  Thank  hearen,'  cried  Zama, "  my  dear  master 
bsafe." 

"  No  be  too  sure  ob  dat,"  panted  Whackie,  who 
had  ran  till  he  was  out  of  breath :  "  look,  Zama, 
yonder  de  red  rogue,  see  he  take  a  bush  an'  aim 
Mm  rifle  at  Masaa ;  oh  run,  Zama  j  you,  me  run, 
come,  come!" 

Both  mshed  to  the  spot  where  4lie  Indian  lurk- 
ed ;  and  before  he  could  take  a  deliberate  aim  at 
his  intended  victim,  Zama  horied  his  hatchet  at 
the  savage,  and  struck  him  down  with  the  blow. 
Whackie  flew  forward  and  would  have  completed 
the  Tietoiy  by  ohop|nng  dTthe  head  of  the  Indian, 
bat  Zama  withheld  him.  "  Shame,  shame  I"  he 
mged,  "  he  cannot  harm  ns  now.  Why  butcher 
a  helplesE  foe?" 

"  Ha,  ha !"  cried  Whackie,  struggling  to  get  at 
the  Indian  ;  "  he  no  eemple  for  take  my  scalp, 
in'  why  I  no  take  him  head  ?  You  tlnk  if  de  red 
lascal  get  up  he  tank  you  for  knock  um  down?  He 
dboot  yon,  and  scalp  you  too,  for  be  so  weny  kind." 

WhQe  Zama  was  endearouring  to  prevent 
Whadde  from  fnlftUing  his  fierce  intent,  the  In* 
dian,  reooveving  from  the  sadden  effect  of  the  blow, 
dowiy  broagbt  his  rifle  to  bear  on  Mr.  BeUgjove, 
sad  fired ;  then  instantly  springing  to  his  feet, 
buried  his  tomahawk  at  Zama ;  but  Whackie  rush- 
ed between  Ms  friend  and  ihe  weapon,  the  handle 
of  v^idi,  in  its  whirl,  encountered  iha  head  of 
Whackie  with' irresistible  force,  and  stretched  him 
at  full  length  on  the  ground.  Zama  instantly 
esoght  tip  Whackie's  hatchet,  and  darted  on  the 
Indian,  who,  drawing  his  long  scalping-knife,  at- 
tempted to  grapple  with  the  negro  ;  who,  avoidhig 
Ms  gaasp,  struck  him  a  violent,  blow  on  the  right 
ami,  whieh  caused  the  knife  to  drop  firom  his  hand ; 
sad  ere  be  conld  recover  it,  the  gripe  of  the  negro 
compressed  the  throat  of  the  savage,  and  snatching 
Bp  fb»  knife,  Zamaphmged  it  into  the  body  of  his 
fee. 

A  number  of  negroes  led  by  Mr.  Bellgrove  and 
the  oveiseer  reached  the  spot,  and  were  amazed  at 
beholding  Zama  standing  with  the  blood-stained 
weapon  in  his  hand,  over  the  prostrate  Cherokee. 

"  Zama,"  cried  the  overseer,  "  what  means  this? 
who  fir*d  at  your  master?" 

Zama  turned  to  Mr.  Bellgrove,  and  pointing  to 
the  Indian  said,  "  He  would  have  taken  your  life, 
my  dear  master ;  but  yon  are  safe !" 

"'ntanks,  my  foithfol  Zama,"  said  Mr.  Bell- 
gwre.  *•  I  win  Toward  your  gallant  conduct;  but 
btUsWhaekfe?    Is  tiie  poor  fdlow  dead?" 

*  He  no  dead  yet,  Massa,"  said  Whackie,  slowly 
liMiBgilp  and  scratdiing  his  woolly  pate ;  "  only 
got  np  «n  *  h«ad ;  he  ring  like  an  old  dry  cala- 
htA  i  mfy  la^bndse :  too  tick  for  crack  !'*' 

"Iff  fMr  MEbw,  I  am  afiraid  that  yon  are  se- 
Andy  taoV  said  Mr.  Bellgrove. 


"  Oh  no,  Maaw,"  said  Whaekie,  rising  up,  as  he 
screwed  his  month  with  pain ;  "  no  hurt  mueh  ; 
only  noise  in  a  ears ;  dat  all.  Oh  1  de  dam  red 
tief,  was  gib  me  such  rap!"  And  he  sqaeewd  hi* 
head  all  round  with  his  hands,  as  if  to  reetoia  it  to 
a  proper  shape  again. 

"  The  Indian  appears  to  be  dead,"  said  Mr.  Bell- 
grove.—"He  no  more  dead  as  I,"  cried  Whackie; 
"  he  lie  'tifi'  an'  quiet ;  but  neber  say  Indine  dead  till 
um  head  off." 

Mr.  Bellgrove  looked  at  the  Indian,  and  seemed 
violently  agitated. 

"  Mr.  Joolay,"  said  he  to  the  overseer,  "  do  yon 
remember  the  Indian  chief  who  headed  the  atiwok 
on  the  night  my  plantation  was  destroyed  V 

"I  marked  himsureenough,"  said  Joolay.  "I  shot 
part  of  his  dieek  away ;  and,  if  I  guess  aright,  there 
belies.  'Tis  Moonakah,  the  Cherokee  chief."  The 
Indiui  slowly  raised  his  head,  whUe  the  blood 
oozed  fast  from  his  wounds.  "  Who  spoke  of 
Moonakah  ?'  he  feebly  asked. 

**  Oh  I  tall  me  of  my  son  t"  exclaimed  Mr. 
BaUgrore,  as  he  stooped,  and,  supporting  the  In- 
dian, endeavoured  to  stanch  his  wounds.  Tha 
Indian  faintly  nailed ;  and,  speaking  with  diffi- 
culty, said— 

"  The  Red  Indian  hated  tha  pale  faeee,  and 
sought  to  destroy  them.  A  slave  has  humbled  the 
pride  of  the  Cherokeee.  The  deer  shall  bound 
through  the  dark  forest  nnharl>->Moonakah's  rifle 
is  silent,  his  bow  is  unstrung." 

"Your wounds  will  be  attended  to,"  said  Mr. 
Bellgrove ;  "  you  will  live  and  letnm  to  your 
tribe — only  tell  me  of  the  fate  of  my  son." 

The  Indian  frowned  as  he  feebly  answered, 
"White  man,  the  fawn  of  thy  bosom  hath  flsd 
from  the  wigwams  of  the  Indian.  He  cannot  es- 
cape—death stalks  before  the  Red  Cherokee— ruin 
is  in  his  train — blood  must  flow  in  torrents  ere  the 
Red  Cherokee  seeks  the  shadows  of  the  dark 
forest  again ! "  He  endeavoured  to  raise  the  notes 
of  a  warlike  death-song  ;  but  the  mild  look  of  Mr. 
Bellgrove  calmed  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Indian, 
and  faintly  muttering,  "  I  have  pursued  the  young 
pale  face,  thy  son,  with  my  Braves :  even  now 
they  surround  him — ^they  shall  not  all  fall  like 
Moonakah,"  With  a  faint  sigh  he  sunk  back  into 
the  arms  of  his  supporter,  swooning  fiwm  loss  of 
blood. 

"  Raise  him,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove  ;  "  cany  him  - 
gently  to  the  manrion-house,  and  let  his  wounds 
b«  properly  attended  to." 

"If  you  would  take  my  advice,"  cried  Mr.  Joo- 
lay, "  you'd  throw  him  into  the  Wandoo." 

«  Silence,"  said  Mr.  BeUgrove.  "  He  brings  me 
tidings  of  my  long-lost  boy,  therefore  he  must  be 
well  treated.  Now,  my  friends,"  continued  he, 
addrossuig  the  negroes,  "  we  must  to  the  woods, 
and  searoh  for  your  yotmg  master ;  he  cannot  be 
far  off :  and,  mark  my  words — ^The  first  negro  who 
brings  me  intelligence  of  my  son  shall  be  rewarded 
with  JVeofom.'" 

«  Freedom  ! "  shouted  Zama,  stepping  suddenly 
forward.     "  Freedom  ! — Oh  !  rapture !   Come,  my 
friends,  to  the  forest !  Let  every  swamp  and  every 
thicket  be  explored.     Liberty  is  our  reward  ! " 
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To  his  amazement  the  negroes  shrank  back  and 
regarded  him  with  snllen  angry  looks. 

"Are  ye  meni"  cried  Zama;  "hear  ye  not  a 
father  asking  for  his  child — your  own  master,  too ; 
and  will  yon  not  aid  him  ?  Are  ye  Africans  ?  Ye 
base  dogs !  ye  are  only  fit  for  the  whip  and  the 
chain  :  will  no  one  follow  me  V 

"I  go  with  you,"  cried  a  stalwart  negro,  ad- 
vancing ;  but  this  yolnnteer  was  instantly  collared 
by  a  coarse-looking,  blubber-lipped  negress,  who 
nearly  strangled  him  with  the  fuiy  of  her  gripe  as 
she  yelled,  "  Yeh!  oh!  you  blacka  waggybone ;  yon 
want  a  go  free,  an  leave  you  bootiful  wife  and 
you  Inbely  piccaninny  ! " 

"  Hold  you  tongue,  Sally,"  remonstrated  the 
negro,  struggling  to  get  away  from  her ; "  no  'front 
me  'fore  de  whole  plantation.  See,  Massa  be  angry." 

"  Let  him  go,  Muma  Sally,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove ; 
**  if  any  negro  brings  me  tidings  of  my  son,  the 
negro  shall  not  only  obtain  his  own  freedom,  bat 
the  freedom  of  his  wife  and  family  also." 

**  No,  no,  Massa,"  cried  the  n^ress,  "  no  free — 
no  free.  Joey  go  fr«e,  Joey  go  lazy — wife  an' 
piccaninny  go  starve.    No  free — no  fi«e  ! " 

And  the  ciy  of  "  No  free !"  arose  from  the  whole 
sable  mob  arotud. 

"Pardon  me.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Joolay,  respectfully 
addressing  Mr.  Bellgrove.  "  Your  excited  feelings 
cause  you  to  forget  the  negro  character.  In  the 
first  place,  these  fellows  can  do  nothing  of  them- 
selves. In  the  second  place,  effectual  aid  must  be 
obtained,  otherwise  we  are  lost.  With  your  per- 
mission, therefore,  I  will  proceed  to  the  city,  and 
inform  the  Governor  of  this  outbreak  of  the  In- 
dians, and  request  a  few  companies  of  Cadet  Rifles 
to  scour  the  woods.  In  the  meantime,  send  on  to 
Myrtlegrove,  and  cause  your  niece  to  alarm  her 
plantations,  and  set  her  n^joes  to  cooperate  with 
your  own  in  watching  the  clearings  till  aid  arrives. 
Let  your  own  negroes  be  well-armed,  and  a  few 
bands  of  them  be  dispersed  amongst  the  thickets 
to  give  the  alarm.  No  fear  of  the  Indians  harming 
them ;  they  know  the  negroes'  scalps  are  no 
honour,  so  wont  touch  them." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove  :  "  proceed 
instantly  to  the  city  ;  take  eight  good  rowers  with 
you — ^you  will  soon  reach  it.  Zama,  proceed  you 
to  Myrtlegrove  and  spread  the  alarm.  Request 
my  niece  to  send  out  her  negroes  to  cover  my  son's 
escape.  Mr.  Joolay  will  caU  at  Myrtl^^ove  on 
bis  return,  and  see  that  effectual  measures  are 
taken.  I  will  arm  lay  own  servants,  and  scour 
the  woods  myself  at  their  head." 

2<ama's  countenance  became  joyful  again  as  he 
said,  "  I  will  strike  through  the  forest,  and  soon 
reach  Miss  Bellgrove's  plantation." 

"  You  please,  Massa,"  cried  Whackie, "  I  go  wid 
Zama?" 

"  If  you  think  you  are  able,  go.  Remember, 
watch  the  woods  well ;  bring  me  tidings  of  my  son, 
and  freedom  is  your  reward." 

Zama,  with  an  exclamation  of  joy,  caught 
Whackie  in  his  arms,  and  cried,  "  Oh  !  Whackie, 
we  will  yet  be  free." 

■"Much  good  dat  do  we,  eh?"  said  Whackie, 
disengaging  hiinself  from  the  entbrace  of  his  friepd, 


«  Wot  use  for  be  free?  Massa,"  continued  he,  ad- 
dieasmg  Mr.  Bellgrove,  "  I  no  like  a  be  free — I  no 
want  a  be  free." 

«  Why  not,  my  good  lad  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Bell- 
grove. 

Whackie's  blubber  lip  seemed  to  dangle  over  his 
chin  with  a  ludicrous  expression  of  sorrow  as  he 
answered,  "  'Cause,  Massa,  fr«e  nigger  hab  to  work 
for  um  wittals ;  an'  when  he  fall  sick,  nobody  care 
for  um  ;  free  nigger  no  respectable  ;  oder  nigger 
laugh  at  um :  no,  no,  Massa,  you  please  I  no  want 
a  be  free." 

"  But,  my  good  lad,  you  will  still  remain  witli 
me,  and  I  will  be  your  friend  and  protector,"  said 
Mr.  Bellgrove. 

«  Hi ! "  cried  Whackie,  joyfully, "  dat  be  oder 
ting  ;  but  wot  if  Massa  Joolay  flog  I  den  ?  " 

"Knock  him  down,"  cried  Zama;  "the lash 
touches  not  the  fr«e  !" 

"  Den,  Massa,  I  want  a  be  free,"  sud  Whackie. 
"  I  say,  Zama,"  continued  he,  with  a  chuckling 
laugh,  addressing  his  friend  in  an  under  tone, 
"  Goley !  how  I  like  to  hab  de  pleasure  of  knock 
down  Massa  Joolay ! " 

"  Every  man  to  his  duty!"  cried  Mr. Bellgiove ; 
and  instantly  the  negroes  rushed  into  the  thickets. 


CHAFTEB  II. 

"  There's  a  splendid  day  for  yellow  fever,"  said 
Lieutenant  GalUard  to  Captain  Charles  Walden- 
berg,  as  they  sauntered  along  the  piazza  in  front 
of  tiie  Governor's  house  in  Carlville. — ^"Ay,  or 
roasting  «gga  1'  the  sand,"  responded  the  cap> 
tain.  "  This  is  no  day  for  reviewing  the  troops. 
I'd  as  soon  go  through  drill  in  a  baker's  oven." 

"  It  seems,"  said  Galliard,  "  that  we're  to  have 
hot  work  somehow.  Whatcan  the  Governor  mean 
by  sending  for  us  so  hurriedly?" 

"  I  can't  tell ;  but  here  he  comes  ;  he  will  ex- 
plain it  himself." 

"  Good  moming>  gentlemen,"  said  the  Governor, 
as  he  advanced  to  meet  them.  "  Have  you  heard 
anything  of  this  outbreak  of  the  Cherokees  ?" 

The  young  officers  answered  that  they  had  heard 
nothing  of  it. 

"  As  yet,"  said  the  Governor,  "it  is  merely  a 
rumour;  nor  has  aught  transpired  to  confirm  it. 
A  number  of  the  Cherokees  recently  entered  tho 
State,  and  advanced  close  to  the  city  on  pretence 
of  traiding  ;  but  it  seems  they  have  now  broke  into 
open  warfare,  thinking  that  we  are  not  prepared 
for  them.  Captain  Waldenbeif;,  I  r^^t  that  that 
unfortunate  duel  between  your  brother  the  colonel 
and  Major  Maitland  should  deprive  me  of  the 
service  of  two  such  gallant  officers  at  such  a  crisis." 

"  I  am  happy  to  learn,"  answered  the  captain, 
"that  Major  Maitland  is  now ftilly recovered  from 
the  effects  of  his  wound.  My  brother  has  been 
self-exiled  too  l<mg ;  but  I  am  in  hourly  expecta- 
tion of  his  return." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  such  news,"  said  the  Gover- 
nor ;  "  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  my  wish  that 
your  brigade  of  rifles  be  in  readiness  to  repel 
any  attack  which  Uie  Indiana  may  be  indined  to 
make." 
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Asnring  him  of  their  Teadiness  to  obey  his 
wiaheirthe  young  officers  received  their  instru<^oii8 
finm  the  CiOTemor,  and  were  about  to  take  leave, 
when  Captain  Waldenberg,  looking  down  the 
avame,  exclaimed,  "As  I  liv^  here  comes  old 
J«olay, -waddling like  an  overgrown  Muscovy  dnck." 
"  I  see  he  has  got  that  eternal  coach- whip  with 
him,'  said  Galliard  ;  "  I  should  like  to  know  how 
many  lazy  negroes  have  felt  it  during  his  progress 
through  tile  streets." 

"  His  presence  bodes  no  good,"  said  the  Gover- 
nor, hastily. 

"  One-lialf  of  the  negroes  in  town  will  swear  to 
that,"  said  the  captain,  laughing. 

"Ezenae  me,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Governor; 
"I  will  go  and  meet  him.  He  seems  fatigued. 
Dim't  leave  tiU  I  return."  So  saying,  he  hurried 
down  the  piazza  stairs,  and  advanced  to  meet  the 


"  What  does  Joolay's  face  look  like?"  inquired 
GaDiaid  of  his  merry  otnnpanion,  as  they  watched 
the  ^proach  of  that  worthy. 

"It  has  been  sadly  bungled  in  the  making," 
annrered  the  captain :  "  Nature,  in  sculpturing  hjs 
ooae,  seems  to  have  missed  the  chissel,  and  flatten- 
ed  his  Ceatures  with  her  mallet,  leaving  the  brow 
and  chin  protruding  most  ludicrously." 

"  Tme,"  said  the  lieutenant,  smiling ;  "  and,  by 
way  of  amending  her  blander,  Nature  placed  a 
&^  carbuncle  where  the  nose  should  be,  and 
whidi  the  owner  nourishes  most  carefully  with 
bnndy  and  water." 

" Did  you  ever  see  such  a  dress?"  said  the  cap- 
tain ;  "  his  nankeen  coat  and  trousers  would  con- 
tain half-a-dozen  ordinary-mzed  men,  and  his 
•anbr^ro  might  thatch  a  negro  hut.  Here  he 
coiaee ;  keep  your  gravity — he's  a  dead  shot,  and 
I  have  no  dedre  that  he  should  try  hia  skill  at  my 
corpus." 

"  Sarvant,  gentlemen,"  roared  Joolay,  as  he 
waddled  towards  them.  "  Warm  weather  this  for 
nmning  in,  ain't  it  ?  Tarnation  hot,  I  guess,  for 
•going  through  the  miUinery  evolutions  I" 

"Ay,  or  fl<^ging  lazy  negroes,  Mr.  Joolay," 
cned  the  captain.  "Ajiy  of  your  negroes  ran 
away,  that  you  have  galloped  to  town  so  fast?" 

"  Mo,  no,"  answered  Joolay,  taking  off  his  huge 
Dttabiiio,  and  wiping  the  perspiration  from  hia 
fiace  with  the  lining  of  it.  "The  Indgines  are 
down  on  us  bang  slam ;  we  want  you  chaps  up  to 
ihootalotof'em." 

"We  are  always  ready  to  oblige  our  friends, 
Mr.  Joolay,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Then,  gentlemen,  it  is  time  your  Rifles  were 
advancing,"  said  the  Governor.  "  Give  orders  to 
sound  to  arms."  The  young  officers  bowed  and 
took  leave. 

The  sound  of  the  bugles  were  heard  through 
evoy  quarter  of  the  city ;  and  the  citizens  harried 
to  aaeertain  the  cause  of  so  sudden  a  call  to  arms. 
MenhaDts^  planters,  and  store-keepers  were  run- 
niiig  along  the  streets  towards  the  Exchange — all 
wwnii  noise  and  confusion.  The  haughty  Span- 
ind  jfBtii  in  hia  promenade,  twirled  his  mous- 
Uekt^  fgUei  tbe  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and 
mUtrb^  * 9»u rufdo atsteV  stalke^  on,   Th« 


lively  Frenchman  jumped  quickly  rotind,  and 
listening  to  the  clang  of  the  bugles,  exclaimed, 
"  Ha  J  preparatif*  de  guerre !"  as  he  rubbed  his 
hands  with  glee.  Young  Carolinians  were  seen 
rushing  with  speed  through  the  streets,  with  flash- 
ed cheeks,  and  eagerness  and  joy  sparkling  in  their 
eyes.  The  n^roes  looked  around  with  distended 
eyes  and  mouth,  and  wondered — "  Wot  de  debil  is 
de  row !"  while  the  Catabaw  Indian  started  for- 
ward—clntched  his  bow  and  arrows  with  firmer 
grasp,  and  drawing  his  blanket  closer  around  him, 
sought  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Americans  of 
every  state — Scotch,  English,  Irish,  Spaniards, 
French,  Germans,  Italians,  Israelites,  Indians^ 
Africans,  men  of  every  clime  and  every  tongue, 
were  crowded  at  the  Exchange,  all  eager  to  know 
the  cause  of  alarm — when  suddenly  the  Carolinian 
Cadets,  in  their  elegant  uniforms,  with  their  dread- 
ed Kentuckian  rifles  in  their  hands,  were  seen 
hurrying  to  their  place  of  rendezvous,  and  the 
mounted  brigade  galloping  along  at  full  speed : 
the  alarm  was  now  explained— the  Cadets  were 
called  out  to  repel  the  Cherokees. 

The  Governor  and  Joolay  stood  in  the  verandah 
of  the  Governor's  house,  watching  the  gathering 
of  the  troops  as  they  rapidly  formed  on  the  lawn  ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  four  hundred  as  noble-looking 
and  as  gallant-heuted  youths  as  ever  breathe«^ 
were  drawn  up  in  warlike  array,  ready  and  eager 
to  advance  upon  the  foe. 

"  Look,  Mr.  Joolay,"  said  the  Governor,  as  his 
voice  trembled  with  emotion,  and  the  tear  glistened 
in  his  eye ;  "  are  they  not  a  noble  set  of  young 
men  ?  Do  they  not  look  like  members  of  one  fa- 
nulyP'  • 

« I  shouldn't  like  to  be  the  father  of  such  a 
family !"  growled  Joolay. 

"  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  such  gallant  youths  should 
fkll  in  such  a  warfare  as  this,  with  these  savages?" 
continued  the  Governor. 

"  Better  for  them  to  be  fighting  the  Red  Chero- 
kees, than  fighting  duels  with  each  other,"  an- 
swered Joolay.  "  Lord  bless  you.  Sir,  they're  all 
as  merry  at  the  idea,  as  if  they  were  going  to  shoot 
squirrels.  Hillo !"  he  cried,  "  what's  ado  now  ?" 
as  two  motmted  officers  galloped  up  from  different 
directions  in  front  of  the  troops,  and,  dismounting 
from  their  horses,  advanced  and  embraced  each 
other  amid  the  cheers  of  the  brigade. 

"Nobly  done!"  exclaimed  the  Governor.  "It 
is  Waldenberg  and  Maitland.  I  am  happy  that 
Waldenberg  is  returned,  and  still  happier  at  this 
reconciliation.  Now  the  young  sparks  will  follow 
them  in  the  face  of  all  danger.  Come,  Mr.  Joolay, 
it  is  time  they  were  getting  orders." 

The  Governor,  followed  by  Jooky,  approached 
towards  the  corps,  and  the  officers  gathering  around 
him,  awaited  his  instructions. 

"  Colonel  Waldenberg,"  said  the  Governor, 
"  your  presence  is  unexpected,  and  it  affords  me 
much  pleasure  to  behold  you  again." 

"  It  is  not  an  hour  since  I  arrived  in  the  city," 
said  the  colonel.  "  Indeed,  I  had  but  brief  time 
to  arm  and  gallpp  hither." 

"Major  Maitland,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you 
at  your  post  again,"  wid  the  Governor,  addressing 
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Ifsitland ;  "but  aee  that  your  Jualtb  can  Btand 
thu  campftign." 

"My  life,"  said  th«  nugor,  bowingr,  "is  at  my 
aoantey's  saryice." 

The  officers  having  received  tlieir  instructional 
lell  back,  and  took  their  stations  by  their  difiBerent 
oMapanies.  The  order  was  given  to  advance. 
Amid  deafening  dieers  tlie  star-spangled  Iwnner 
was  unfurled — the  band  struck  up  the  favourite 
national  air ;  and,  amid  prayers  and  blessiBgi,  the 
gallant  youths  marched  forward  to  meet  tlieir 
savage  enemy. 

The  Cadet  brigade  marched  through  the  shady 
avenues  of  the  city,  and,  having  paned  the  lines, 
stmck  into  the  open  country.  The  day,  as  before 
remarked,  was  sultiy — not  a  cloud  was  visible  in 
the  heavens  :  the  vultures  soared  high  in  the  air, 
till  they  seemed  like  small  specks  flitting  in  the 
dear  blue  sky.  The  mocking-bird  was  wheeling 
his  restless  flight  from  bush  to  bush,  warbling  in  a 
thousand  difierent  notes,  and  seemingly  endued 
with  a  sincere  lovc^  of  mischief.  Now  imitating  the 
warbling  of  the  crested  red  bird,  he  would  cause 
numbers  of  them  to  forsake  their  perching  places, 
and  fly  towards  him ;  but  no  sooner  were  tiiey 
nigh  him,  than  he  changed  liis  notes  to  the  fierce 
ciy  of  the  hawk,  and  caused  the  terrified  warblers 
to  fly  for  safety,  till  he  in  turn  was  obliged  to  drop 
his  ill-timed  mockery,  and,  with  an  ill-natured 
chirp,  hop  to  the  root  of  the  bush,  to  save  himself 
from  the  real  hawk  brought  forward  by  his  cries. 

The  brigade  soon  entered  the  bowery  paths  of 
the  forest.  The  sunbeams,  mellowed  by  tiie -leafy 
canopy,  spread  a  rich  golden  hue  around;  the 
lovely  jasmine,  twining  from  tree  to  tree,  threw 
forth  its  brilliant  flowers  like  a  gay  drapery ;  while 
the  clustering  vines,  clambering  around  the  trunks 
of  the  cedar  and  myrtle,  hung  in  rich  festoons, 
heavily  laden  with  large  clusters  of  grapes,  aa  if 
inviting  the  thirsty  passer-by  to  pluck  and  eat ; 
the  smilax,  twisting  from  branch  to  branch,  look- 
ed like  triumphal  arches  gaily  scattered  through- 
out the  forest ; — ^flowers  of  every  form  and  hue,  ex- 
haling perfume,  seemed  to  captivate  the  senses ; 
^ile  the  royal  palms  and  gorgeous  magpnolias, 
towering  like  monarchs  of  the  sylvan  scene,  show- 
ed nature  in  her  richest  and  most  splendid  trap- 
pings. Guarded  by  alert  skirmishers  in  the  front, 
on  each  flank,  and  in  the  rear,  scattered  through- 
out the  forest  to  rouse  any  ambuscade  of  their 
wUy  foes,  the  main  body  of  the  Cadets  advanced 
joyously  and  fearlessly  through  the  lovely  scenes 
of  their  native  land. 


CHAFTKRIU. 

Having  seen  the  forces  depart,  Joolay  bade  the 
Governor  good-by,  and  sauntered  along  the  shady 
streets  towards  the  beach,  to  regain  his  canoe.  The 
deep  shade  of  the  Pride-of-India,  and  orange  trees, 
which  lined  the  footpath,  could  not  prevent  the 
overgrown  overseer  from  being  oppressed  by  the 
excessive  heat,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  him 
unusually  crabbed.  Joolay  had  a  mortal  antipathy 
to  "lubberly  negroes"  wasting  their  time ;  and  so 
well-known  yns  he  to  the  sable  race,  that  a  glimpse 


of  his  figuxe  was  quite  enough  to  make  a  negro 
ran  homewards.  It  so  happened  that,  on  turn- 
ing the  comer  of  Market  Street,  he  stamUed  on 
three  clumsy  negroes,  busy  at  a  game  of  marbles^ 
with  their  baskets  filled  vrith  provisions  lying  on 
the  ground.  Negroes  are  all  fond  of  gambling ; 
and,  whatever  may  lie  the  game  they  «igage  in, 
their  whole  soul  seems  centred  in  it  while  they 
play.  So  intent  were  these  negroes  on  their  diver- 
sion, that  they  did  not  observe  the  approach  of 
their  enemy,  who,  grasping  his  long  whip  more 
firmly,  slyly  slipped  up  to  them. 

"  Ah  1  you  tief,  Jupita',  play  fur !"  loand  one 
of  the  gamblers,  who  appeared  to  ba  Uw  lodng 
party';  "  play  iaii.  Cus  you  eye  '.—.knack*  down 
— knuoka  down— no  go  for  cheat  1" 

"  rU  knuckle  down  ye,  yon  lazy  rascals  1 "  cried 
Joolay,  rushing  at  them,  and  plying  his  long  whip 
about  their  shins.  The  gamblers  instantly  b^an 
a  &ndango,  yelling  in  concert,  lead  rubbing  their 
1^ ;  but  no  sooner  did  ibiey  recognise  the  hateful 
&ce  of  their  assailant,  than  each,  snat^ihing  up  hia 
market-basket,  fled  in  a  different  direction,  leav- 
ing Joolay  master  of  the  field  ;  who,  like  all  other 
conquerors,  instantly  seized  upon  the  spoik  of  tiie 
vanquished,  and  pocketed  the  marbke  wUeh  the 
negroes,  in  their  hurry  and  alarm,  had  fcwgotten. 

"  One,  two,  three,  four,"  he  muttered,  as  he 
picked  up  the  trophies  of  his  victory.  "  Lazy  va- 
gabonds, I'll  marble  them  1— five,  six,  seven,  ay, 
a  dozen— that's  winning  the  game,  I  g^eso," 

So  saying,  he  waddled  on  his  way,  tiU  he  reached 
one  of  tile  most  retired  streets  in  the  city,  leading 
to  die  upper  part  of  \b»  beach.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  along  this  stteet,  tiU  he  eneountered  a 
smart-looking  negro,  who  attempted  to  take  the 
wall  of  the  overseer  in  passing.  Joolay  instantly 
stopped,  stared  the  negro  in  the  face,  and  uttered  a 
fierce  oath. 

"  Beg  pardon,  Massa,"  said  the  negro;  **  I  want 
to  pass  you," 

"  How  dare  you  take  the  wall  of  me  V  roared 
Jpolay. 

"  Biecause  yon  fill  up  all  de  reet  of  de  pave !" 
answered  the  negro,  grinning  broadly  in  his  face. 

"  You're  an  impudent  dog,  and  Fve  a  mind 
to  "  Here  Joolay  flourished  his  whip  very 
scientifically  at  the  negro ;  but  happening  to  place 
his  foot  on  a  trap-door  in  the  pavement,  leading 
to  a  cellar,  the  door  gave  way  beneath  his  weight, 
and  Joolay  was  precipitated  into  the  cellar,  where 
he  lay  wallowing  in  mud.  With  a  look  of  amaze- 
ment^ the  negro  l>eheld  the  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed exit  of  the  overseer ;  but  summoning  up  his 
courage,  he  cautiously  peeped  into  the  cellar. 

**  Help  me  out,  you  darned  ntggef— ^help  me 
out !"  roared  Joolay,  in  a  fury. 

"  Hu — ^hn — ^hu !"  shouted  the  negro,  in  a  con- 
vulsion of  laughter.  "  Look  at  de  old  Buccra— 
hu — ^hu — hu !  Um  be  catch  like  an  old  rat  in  a 
trap !"  he  shrieked  and  laughed,  till  he  could  no 
longer  stand  ;  and,  throwing  himself  down  on  the 
street,  rolled  in  the  sand,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  dear ! 
— hu— hoo !    Oh  lor !  I  sail  die  wid  laughee ! " 

The  mirth  of  the  negro  added  fresh  fuel  to  Joo- 
My's  rage.    (Scrambling  out  of  the  cellar  without 
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hti  or  «%,  he  legained  the  paTement,  and  looked 
amai  for  tke  object  of  hu  wnth.  The  street 
nt  fuSeetij  deeerted — ^not  a  canatnie  was  vi- 
sible. 

« Dub  him!"  exclaimed  Joolay.^'he'e  off.  No 
—if  Urn  'temal  here  he  i»{"  And  then  the 
Mgm  lay  at  the  nx^  <d  a  Pride^of-India  tree,  hold- 
iog  his  aidee^  and  gaqnng  &a  biCMth. 

"Who  the  devil  was  yon  laughing  at  V  roared 
Jeolay,  ^ringing  on  the  n^io,  and  aeising  him 
fnttfy  by  the  nedc. 

«  Take  care,  Maaea,"  bellowed  blaokie ;  « I  is  a 
teen^iger!'' 

«A  free  deyili"  eriedJoolay ;  "III shake  the 
biaek  aonl  ont  ol  yonz  soeiy  careaae  !"— and  the 
eiewMt  bode  iair  to  pat  hi*  threat  into  exeontion. 
«Yoa*U  JanghjWiU  ye?~at  me,  ifill  ye?"  he 
nand,  aa  he  shook  the  negio  ahnoetto  pieces. 

"Oh!  no,  Maaaa,"  cried  the  sufieiwr;  "I' no 
Ingh— 410,  Maaea— naber  hngh  no  more  i " 

"Ifywudo,! " 

Here  the  OTerseer  was  intermpted  by  the  clat- 
toing  of  a  horse's  hoofs  beaide  him,  and  a  stem  load 
««iee  ezelaimed,  "  White  monster — unhand  the 
peor  AMeani" 

Joaiay  looked  np.  The  hwne  was  enrvetting 
right  ever  him.  A  dark  face  peered  on  him — a 
Wry  blow  descended  on  his  head,  and  Jooky 
ii^ad  in  &e  dust,  stunned  and  insensible. 

The  leeoned  negro  started  up  and  gsized  on  his 
deUvercr,  who  was  a  handsome,  haoghty-looking 
negro,  attired  in  a  rich  Mameluke  dress,  and 
iwinted  on  a  beautiful  and  ^arited  courser. 

*  Oh,  Peraolt !"  excl^med  the  poor  fellow,  with 
a  bunt  of  joy  ;  "can  it,  indeed,  be  you  V 

" Ay," rejwned  his  sable  auxiliary;  "PewtuH, 
hideed.  Who  else  of  aU  our  race  dunt  stoikc  that 
neaster  down  1" 

"I  fiear  dst  yon  have  killed  him,*  said  Uie  negro, 
tnmbUng,  as  he  looked  at  tile  pnwtrate  form  of  the 


"  I  care  «et  if  I  have,"  cried  Pmmlt.  «  If  you 
and  the  rest  of  our  oppressed  race  would  do  the 
ifte,  OBT  proud  tyrants  would  become  the  fewer. 
Bn^  quick— drag  his  carcass  ont  of  the  way." 

"What  can  I  do?"  inquired  the  negro,  looking 
note  and  moie  frightened  and  perplexed. 

"  Toss  him  into  that  edlar,  and  leave  him,"  an- 
swered Perault,  pointh^  to  tibie  one  from  whidi 
^eolay  had  immediately  before  emerged.  With 
Moeh  diAcolty  the  negro  dragged  the  overseer  to 
tke  cellar,  and  tnmbled  him  in. 

"  WiU  I  shnt  de  door  on  him  ?"  he  inquired. 
"If  heeome  live  again,  and  find  heehef  inde  dark, 
he  e^  get  good  fright!" 

"  No,"  sMd  Perault,  hastily,  "  leave  the  door  as 
h  b  ;  if  he  is  found,  his  fall  will  be  attributed  to 
dutnee.  New,  mark  me — not  a  word  of  this  ad- 
Whue  to  any  one,  if  yon  valne  your  life.  Fare- 
well !"  He  dashed  his  rowels  into  his  horse's  side, 
Md  galoped  off  at  foil  speed,  while  the  rescued 
HlsiHa  aneakad  quickly  away. 

taaatiaie  dopeed  oe  Joolay  recovered  Ms  senses. 
A1>|<l  Unfljlliig  in  his  ears  caused  him  to  think  he 
'.•  '^KMuand  bells  ringing ;  and  he  was 
4w  ^ere  he  was,  till,  by  degrees, 


his  ideas  arranged  themselves,  aitd  putting  his 
hand  to  his  crown,  he  found  the  bump  of  knock- 
downism  very  largely  developed. 

"  1  recollect,"  he  soliloquized,  "  of  tumbling  into 
this  darned  cellar ;  but  then  I  got  out  again  to 
thrash  that  whoreson  nigger,  and  then  I  remon- 
ber  of  a  bladk  rascal  riding  me  down  ;  but  how  I 
got  into  this  tarnation  hole  again,  confound  me  if 
I  can  guess." 

So  saying,  he  groped  about,  and  finding  his  hat 
and  wig,  which  he  adjusted,  grasped  his  wliip ;  and 
scrambling  out  of  the  cellar,  with  sore  bones  and 
an  aching  head,  he  proceeded  towards  the  beach. 
On  reaching  the  shore  Joolay  looked  about  for  his 
attendants,  and  beheld  them  diverting  themselves 
with  the  little  land-crabs,  chasing  them  into  the 
holes  in  the  sand.  The  negroes  were  so  intent  on 
their  sport,  that  they  had  forgotten  the  receding 
of  the  tide,  which  had  left  their  canoe  high  and 
dry  on  Ihe  land:  no  sooner,  however,  did  they 
oboerve  Joolay,  than  they  rushed  helter-skelter 
into  the  canoe,  and  each  of  them  laying  hold  of  it 
by  the  side,  began  to  puU  and  liaul  with  all  their 
force,  to  get  it  into  the  wato:  again,  encouraging 
each  other  with  loud  shouts. 

"  Did  ever  mortal  man  see  such  jackasses!"  ex- 
claimed Joolay.  "  Jump  out  of  the  canoe,  every 
'devil  of  ye,  and  push  it  into  the  water  before  you." 

The  negroes  instantiy  obeyed  him,  and,  to  their 
great  delight,  the  canoe  was  once  more  afloat. 
"  Now,"  cried  Joolay,  as  he  nestled  himself  in  the 
canoe  for  a  snooze^  "row  to  Myrtl^^rove,  and 
don't  utter  a  word  till  you  ar*  there— row  like 
lightniBg,'  ye  black  boobies  I"  and  the  grinning 
negroes  plied  thMr  paddlae  with  vigour. 


CIUFIEBIV. 

The  Columbian  mail-coach,  or,  properly  speak* 
tng,  cart,  was  rumbling  along  a  sandy  road  through 
a  daric  part  of  the  forest,  with  two  inside  passen- 
gers— a  young  lady,  and  an  elderly  gentleman. 

"  I  wish,"  exclaimed  the  gentleman,  rather  tes- 
tily, "that  Government  would  pay  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  roads  in  the  State.  It  certainly 
would  be  better  to  root  out  these  plaguy  stumps 
of  trees,  that  stick  up  in  the  road,  endangering 
people's  lives  at  every  jolt.  I  declare  I  am  shaken 
aU  to  pieces." 

Here  a  sudden  jolt  tossed  him  nearly  head  fore- 
most out  of  the  vehicle ;  but  his  cranium  coming  in 
contact  with  one  of  tiie  bars,  another  jog  flung 
him  back  on  his  seat  again. 

«  Plague  take  it !"  cried  he,"  Pve  got  my  skull 
firaetured." 

«  Do  take  it  easy,  papa,"  said  the  young  lady ; 
"that's  the  thirtieth  time  to-day  you  have  de- 
clared that  your  skull  was  fractiired — a  compoimd 
fracture  I  suppose!" 

"  I  shall  be  all  fractions  before  I  get  out  of  this, 
anyhow,"  said  the  gentieman,  recovering  his  good 
humour.  "Ah,  Letty,  Letty!  see  what  a  state  you 
have  brought  your  poor  old  father  to :  shaken  to 
pieces  in  tiiis  vile  machine  to  please  you." 

The  coach  suddenly  stopped,  and  the  driver  ut- 
tered a  fierce  oath.  ,  . 
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"  What  is  wrong?"  said  the yoang lady.  "  Why 
b  the  driver  stopping  the  coach?" 

"  Hillo,  Coachee,"  cried  the  gentleman,  "  any- 
thing viongl" 

"  An  Indgin,  Sir  1 "  roared  the  driver,  in  answer. 

"  An  Indian ;  what  does  he  want?" 

"  I  g^ess,  Sir,  as  how  you  ha'n't  heard  that  the 
Cherokees  aie  broken  out?" 

"  Is  it  possible?''  cried  the  gentleman,  somewhat 
alarmed. 

"  Calculate  as  how  it  is,"  answered  the  driver, 
rolling  his  quid  in  his  cheek ;  "  and  here  comes 
one  on  'em."  Looking  out  of  the  vehicle,  the  pas- 
sengers beheld  a  person  in  the  Indian  garb,  flying 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind  towards  them.  On  a 
sudden  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  was  heard,  and 
the  supposed  Indian,  bounding  forward,  fell  pros- 
trate at  the  side  of  the  carriage. 

"Guess  I've  hitten  him!"  roared  the  driver, 
slowly  reloading  his  rifle. 

"  Hit  him  ?"  cried  the  gentleman.  "  You  villain, 
how  dared  you  fire  upon  him  without  a  cause?  he 
is  unarmed,  and  was  giving  you  no  provocation. 
Poor  fellow,"  he  continued,  looking  at  the  prostrate 
form  before  him,  "he  must  have  come  a  long  way; 
see  how  torn  his  garments  are. — Letty,  my  love,  let 
us  help  him." 

Quickly  descending  from  the  carriage,  the  lady 
and  gentleman  raised  the  wounded  man  ;  and,  to 
their  surprise,  beheld  not  the  red  face  and  long 
coarse  black  hair  of  a  Cherokee,  but  a  face  of 
youthful  beauty,  with  light-brown  hair  curling  in 
beautiful  ringlets  over  a  brow  of  purest  whiteness. 
The  wounded  youth  slowly  opened  his  large  dark 
eyes,  and  bent  them  for  an  instant  with  a  look  of 
deep  anguish  on  the  lady. 

"  I  am  no  Indian,"  he  faltered ; « I  am  pursued :" 
and  he  sunk  insensibly  while  the  blood  oozed  from 
his  mouth  and  nostrils. 

"  No  Indian  ?"  said  the  gentlemata,  deeply  moved 
by  the  youth's  situation.  "  No,  I'll  be  sworn  for  it, 
fair  boy,  that  no  Indian  blood  runs  in  thy  veins. 
Here,"  cried  he  to  the  driver,  who  stood  very  un- 
concerned, chewing  a  quid  of  tobacco,  "  here,  you 
harsh  brute,  lend  a  lumd  and  help  him  into  the 
carriage." 

"I'm  daddled  if  I  does!"  excUimed  the  driver ; 
"  and  hark  ye,  old  chap,  tip  no  more  jaw,  or  I  guess 
Tse  gotten  a  'tother  ball  in  my  rifle.  Besides,  who 
pays  this  chap's  fare?  Let  him  lie — ^he  won't  run 
far?" 

"  Unfeeling  wretch !"  exclaimed  the  lady. 
"  'Tisn't  manners  for  us  free  citizens  of  Ame- 
rica to  wallop  ladies,"  said  the  driver,  eyeing  her 
with  infinite  contempt ;  "  so,  I  guess,  I  doesn't  fight 
wi' the  fair  sex." 

« 111  pay  this  youth's  flare,"  said  the  gentleman. 
«  He  goes  with  us." 

"  I  guess  you'd  better  tip  us  the  blunt  first," 
said  the  driver,  holding  out  his  hand  for  prompt 
payment ;  "  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  carriage  and 
trouble — not  a  cent  less." 

"There's  your  money,"  said  the  gentleman,  pay- 
ing his  demands.  "  Now,  help  him  into  the  car- 
riage—gently now— there,  that  will  do.  Letty, 
take  his  bead  upon  yonv  knee — ^poor  ypwng  fellpw, 


how  I  feel  for  liim !  "  Drive  slow.  Sir,"  cried  he  to 
the  driver,  as  they  set  to  the  road  again — "and  you 
may  rest  assured,  I  shall  inform  Government  of 
your  wanton  attack  on  this  poor  youth." 

"  I  doesn't  care  a  sweet  'tatie  for  Government," 
answered  the  driver,  carelessly.  "  Giovemment'S' 
more  obliged  to  me,  than  me  to  it.  I'se  a  £ree  and 
independent  citizen  ;  and  I  does  as  I  likes." 

So  saying,  he  planted  himself  firmly  in  his«eat, 
and  belaboured  the  poor  skeletons  of  horses  that 
drew  the  vehicle,  tiU,  to  his  own  wonder — and  no 
doubt  the  wonder  of  themselves — ^they  essayed  a 
canter. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place, 
Zama  and  Whackie  had  held  on  their  way  through 
the  deep  forest  with  the  utmost  speed,  Ixranding 
over  tangled  brakes  and  vines,  dashing  through 
swamps  and  underwood.  Unheeded  by  them  was 
the  hissing  of  the  deadly  blaqk  snake,  and  ihe 
threatening  coil  and  thrilling  rattle  of  the  fieiy- 
eyed  and  poisonous  rattlesnake  ;  the  squirrel  peep- 
ed from  bis  leafy  bower  with  wonder  at  their 
speed ;  the  racoon  and  opposum  fled  to  their  places 
«f  shelter ;  while  the  wild-deer,  starting  from  ita 
covert,  bounded  away  to  the  darker  wilds  of  the 
forest.  On  a  sudden  Zama  stopped,  and  grasping 
Wliackie  by  the  arm,  pointed  to  the  leaves  which 
thickly  strewed  the  groimd,  and  exclaimed— 

"  See !  we  are  dose  upon  a  lai^  band  of  Indian 
warriors  !" — "Oh,  Zama  !  wot  sail  we  do  now?" 
was  the  alarmed  inquiry,  as  Whackie,  gazing  on 
the  ground,  l)eheld  the  prints  of  the  moccasins  of 
the  Indians.  "  Hush  1 "  whispered  Zama  ;  "  the 
trail  is  quite  fresh — ^let  us  follow  it.  Slowly  and 
cautiou^y  now — ^keep  close  on  the  ground  among 
the  bushes."  Crouching  amongst  the  underwood, 
and  gently  pressing  the  branches  aside,  they  pt»- 
ceeded  for  some  time;  when  Zama,  throwing  himself 
flat  on  the  ground,  listened  attentively  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  motioning  to  Whackie  to  follow  him, 
crawled  silently  to  a  small  thicket  of  myrtles 
which  commanded  a  view  of  an  extensive  glade. 
"  Look  there,"  whispered  Zama,  as  he  pointedtothe 
opening  of  the  forest  in  front  of  them  ;  "  there  the 
In4ians  are — ^in  possession  of  the  road  too." 

Whackie  looked  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  and 
beheld  the  Indiana  clustering  in  numbers.  'Their 
tall,  erect,  and  noble  figures ;  their  unconstrained 
and  el^ant  attitudes  ;  their  martial  air,  and  wild 
commanding  appearance,  arrayed  with  their  fear- 
ful weapons,  might  have  struck  terror  to  a  firmer 
heart  than  that  of  poor  Whackie.  There  stood  the 
bravest  warriors  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  amcmg 
those  scenes,  and  on  the  soil  over  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  held  undoubted  sway  for  ages  un- 
known ;  yet  there^  the  rightful  owners  of  the  land 
stood  as  detested  blood-thirsty  intruders.  The  soil 
no  longer  owned  their  sway  :  the  white  man  had 
seized  upon  it— driven  them  frtnn  their  own  hunt- 
ing-grounds, and  cooped  them  up,  like  deer  in  the 
toils.  Now  they  had  rushed  from  the  western 
wilds,  to  make  the  hunting-grounds  of  their  fathers 
ring  once  more  with  the  wild  war-whoop  of  the 
Bed  Cherokee,  and  to  spread  ruin  and  desolation 
throughout  the  land. 
A  shriU  crj'  pf  exudation  arosp  from  the  Indians 
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IS  they  pnssed  towards  the  centre  of  the  road,  and 
a  geaaal  rush  ensued  to  a  }Jace  where  one  of  their 
ehieftaiiw  stood.  Conoealed  amongst  the  bushes 
tk  two  negroes  looked  on  with  intense  anxiety.  "  I 
ttj,  Zaaia,''  whispered  Whackie,  "  wot  yon  long 
efaf  wid  de  red  fedder  'tick  in  him  crown  mean 
by  pomt  to  de  wood,  den  to  de  road,  and  shake 
Ugnifle?" — **  Now,  God  help  onr  yonng  master  !" 
sigbed  Zama,  bitterly. — "  Eh  ?  dey  is  cotch  him, 
eh! "  inquired  Whaekie. 

"Not  yet,"  whispered  Zama ;  "  that  seems  plain 
bum  tiieir  gestures ;  but  they  have  got  on  his 
tnil,  and,  from  their  exulting  cries,  he  cannot  be 
broff.  See — see,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  started 
ip;  "tbey  point  along  the  road. — Ha!  they  hare 
Tsnished.  Now,  Whaekie,  let  us  save  Master 
OwdH,  or  die  with  him !" 

The  n^roes  hurried  to  the  spot  where  the  In- 
ditas  had  preTioosly  grouped  around,  and  the 
trodden  leaves  showed  plainly,  that  the  Cherokees 
had  gathered  £rom  all  parts  of  the  forest  to  that 
paztieolar  spot. 

"Hi!  Zama,  see  wot  a  lot  ob  de;«d  rogues  been 
hoe!'  cried  Whaclde,  pointing  to  the  prints  of 
the  Indians' footsteps. 

"  Ha ! "  cried  Zama,  stooping  and  looking 
(imesdy  at  tiie  sand,  "  here  is  tlie  mark  of  a  white 
man's  foot." 

"How  you  know  de  difference T  inquired 
Whaekie. 

"  Xotice,"  said  Zama,  "  how  the  haughty  tread 
of  the  Indian  causes  the  sand  to  sink  as  he  raises 
his  step — see  how  ttie  leaves  and  sand  are  pressed 
down  at  the  print  o{  the  toes;  yet  you  observe 
that  the  footstep  is  turned  a  little  inward,  and" 
the  mark  is  smooth  by  the  moccttein — ^that  is 
the  Indian  foot-mark.  Now,  look  here,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  impression  of  a  small  foot  on  the 
gnmnd.  "  See  how  the  footstep  is  turned  out- 
vards ;  and  see,  the  person  must  have  been  run- 
ning hard,  for  the  sand  is  pressed  forward  by  the 
hoat  of  the  foot,  and  the  mark  deeply  indented  : 
it  is  the  footstep  of  a  white  person." 

"  How  you  can  tell  dat?"  inquired  Whaekie. 

"  As  easily  as  I  can  tell  the  foot-mark  of  a  com- 
mon negro  from  that  of  an  Indian,"  answered 
ZtauL  ;  "  look  at  the  print  of  your  own  foot- 
mttk." 

Whaekie  raised  his  foot,  and  examined  the  sole 
•f  it  moat  minutdy,  tiien  looked  at  the  broad 
tfUy  mark  with  the  long  spur  heel  in  the  sand ; 
«iid,thoronghly  satisfied  with  the  proof,  he  scratched 
his  head  and  muttered,  "Bery  well ;  may  be  nigger 
foota  be  aU  alike." 

"  Stay !"  exclaimed  Zama,  "  here  is  blood.  See, 
■me  one  has  fallen  prostrate  on  the  earth — there 
is  ttai  play  here.  Ha !  the  print  of  horses'  hoofis 
and  carriage  wheels — and  see  here  are  more  foot- 
■mka  of  tdtite  people.  I  see,  it  all,"  he  cried, 
rtaiting  up — "  he  has  been  wounded,  and  fallen  on 
the  raid,  where  some  travellers  have  found  him, 
•ad  carried  him  on  in  their  carriage.  These  red 
toabkaovthie^  and  like  so  many  famished  wolves, 
an  on  f^  tndc* '  There  u  a  narrow  foot-path 
"^onuft  te  «ypwi  swamp  >rhich  leads  to  the 
^Bobf  -iif -flf  l9iAh    Come,  WhAokie,  r«donbIe 


your  speed,  and  get  between  the  Red  Indians  and 
their  prey  I" 

So  saying,  he  dashed  into  the  thickets  at  head- 
long speed,  followed  by  Whaekie. 


CHAPTBE  v. 


In  a  gorgeously  decorated  apartment,  display^ 
ing  all  that  wealth  and  luxury  could  heap  around 
its  occupant,  there  lay  upon  a  rich  ottoman,  and 
wrapped  in  deep  slumber,  the  young  and  beautiful 
heiress  of  Myrtlegrove.  Her  face  was  pale,  and 
bore  a  deep  trace  of  melancholy  and  suffering ;  in 
her  silent  slumber  she  was  scarcely  seen  to  breathe, 
and  her  pale  and  beautiful  features  seemed  more 
like  the  master-piece  of  a  skilful  statuary,  sculp- 
tured from  the  purest  Parian  marble,  than  like 
a  form  of  life.  The  paleness  of  her  countenance 
was  relieved  by  the  exquisitely  arched  eyebrows, 
and  long  black  silken  eye-lashes,  and  her  dark 
hair,  which  lay  in  clustering  ringlets  on  her  neck, 
while  the  whiteness  of  her  robes  vied  with  the 
purity  of  her  &ce.  Over  her  bent  a  young  negress, 
whose  features,  for  r^^ularity  and  beauty,  rivalled 
even  those  of  the  slumbering  white  beauty.  The 
dark  blood  was  seen  mantling  on  her  cheek ;  nor 
could  the  glossy  darkness  of  her  skin,  prevent 
her  features  firom  portraying  the  various  emo- 
tions which  agitated  her  breast.  Her  large  ga- 
zeUe-like  eyes  lit  up  the  whole  countenance  with 
sensitiveness,  which  caused  the  looker-on  to  for- 
get that  that  dark  and  exquisitely  sweet  face  be- 
longed to  the  oppressed  AAican  race  ;  while  the 
elegant  figure,  and  beantifully-shaped  foot  and 
ancle  of  this  negro  girl,  showed  that  Nature  could 
lavish  her  skill  on  the  despised  n^ress,  as  well  as  on 
tbeproudand  haughty  white  lady.  In  her  hand  the 
young  negress  held  a  fan  of  richly  variegated  fea- 
thers, with  which  she  gently  brushed  the  musquit- 
toes  from  the  face  of  her  Numbering  mistress,  as 
they  buzzed  around  her.  "  My  own  dear  lady,'' 
she  murmured,  as,  with  looks  of  fondness,  she 
bent  o'er  the  fair  dumberer.  "  Hush !  Ooknea," 
she  continued,  as  an  elderly  Indian  woman  entered 
the  apartment ;  "  hush !  she  sleeps." 

The  Indian  squaw  stepped  gently  forward,  and 
gazing  on  the  pale  face  of  the  lady,  murmured, 
"  Fawn  of  my  bosom — sleep  on !  And  oh !  may  you 
awaken  but  to  find  new  pleasures  and  happi- 
ness! 

Here  they  were  startled  by  the  loud  crack  of  a 
whip,  and  a  harsh  voice  beneath  the  front  veran- 
dah, sounding  like  the  coarse  rasping  of  a  saw,  ex- 
claiming^— 

"  Out  of  my  road,  ye  black  rascals,  or  I'll  flay 
you  alive !" 

Another  loud  crack  of  the  whip,  followed  by  the 
jabberingof  aband  of  negroes,  expostulating  with  the 
intruder,  caused  the  sleeper  to  awaken  with  a  start. 

"  Zada — Ooknea  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  alarm— 
"what  is  that?" 

Here  another  loud  oath  from  tlie  harsh  intruder, 
accompanied  by  another  loud  crack  of  a  whip,  was 
followed  by  an  angry  exclamation  of — 

"Flog  you  own  nigger, you  dam  bqccratief! 
wot  yon  flog  I  fov?" 
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"  Sure  you  right,  yoa  Mack  rascal,''  was  the 
response  ;  "  that's  to  learn  you  manners  !" 

"  If  flog«e  be  good  for  teachee  manners,"  roared 
the  negro,  "  you  hab  much  need  for  get  him  ten 
time  a-day  youshef !" 

"  You  darned  black  son  of  a  baboon,"  was  the 
enraged  rejoinder,  "do  yoa  set  up  your  tarnation 
jaw  to  me  1" 

A  load  ihoat  of  laughter  was  now  heard,  and 
criee  of  "  Ran  Haman,  run — ^well  done,  Haman !" 
Hitherto  the  lady  and  her  attendants  had  listened 
with  silent  snrpriae. 

"  It  is  that  wretch  Joolay  striking  the  negroes," 
sud  the  lady,  "  Zada,  lore,  call  on  him  to  desist ; 
tell  him  I  wish  to  speak  with  him." 

Zada  hastened  to  the  Terandah,  and  beheld 
Joolay,  with  his  long  whip  in  his  hand,  ^ving 
chase  to  a  negro  footman,  with  about  a  score  of 
other  negroes  at  his  heels,  who  were  roaring  and 
laughing  at  the  race.  The  bulky  form  of  the  orer- 
seer,  set  off  with  his  wide  coat  and  trousers,  looked 
like  a  sugar  hogshead  mounted  on  legs,  and  his 
huge  hat,  with  a  brim  like  an  umbrella,  flapped 
up  and  down,  as  he  waddled  after  the  negro,  as  if 
to  wing  him  onwards.  The  fugitive  proring  too 
nimble  for  him,  Joolay  gave  up  the  pursuit,  as, 
shaking  the  whip  at  iap  light-heeled  enemy,  he 
shouted—**  Stop  till  I  eatch  ye !  by  the  Lord  Har- 
ry, m  wallop  you  in  style,  I  calculate !" 

The  negro  instantly  turned  round,  and  began 
dancing  in  triumph ;  and,  wriggling  his  body  into 
the  most  ludicrous  postures,  he  sang — 

"  Massa  Joolay  ugly  fooe, 
I  neber  like  for  see  wn; 
Pity  maoh  Ami  nigger  case, 
I  Bhoiddii't  like  for  be  nm  1" 

Joolay's  rage  arose  beyond  all  bounds,  and  he 
yelled  out,  **  I'll  make  you  pity  your  own  case, 
you  darnel  ourang-outang,  if  I  catch  ye  !*'  Turn- 
ing quickly  round,  and  resolved  to  wreak  his  ID- 
nature  on  something,  Joolay  plied  his  whip  right 
and  left  amongst  the  negroes  who  followed  him. 

*•  m  give  yoa  something  to  langh  at,  yon  'tamal 
caoutchon-faced  yahoos  I"  yelled  he,  as  ihe  negroes 
flew  off  in  all  directions,  cursing  him  in  most  ener- 
getic terms.  Fretting  and  fuming  with  passion, 
Joolay  drew  nigh  to  the  house,  when  Zada  called 
to  him. 

**  Well,  my  negro-queen,"  said  the  overseer, 
looking  up,  "  what  is  it?" 

**  My  lady  is  alarmed  and  displeased  at  your 
conduct,"  answered  Zada. 

**Is  she,  my  pretty  treacle-dish  T  he  replied — 
"  then  let  her  tell  me  that  herself,  and  not  do  it  by 
deputy.  I've  had  enough  of  your  complexion  for 
one  day,  I  guess.  Blow  my  wig,"  he  continued, 
*•  I  think  the  world's  coming  to  an  end — the  nig- 
gers care  no  more  for  me,  than  they  do  for  an  old 
turkey-baz2ard  I  Here,  my  coal-black  Venus — 
my  pretty  queen  of  sables,"  he  added,  as  he  entered 
the  verandah,  '*  put  my  sombrero  and  my  whip 
out  of  the  way — don't  lose  'em  though.  Now, 
Where's  my  Mexican  rose,  my  lovely  lily  of  the 
Wandoo— your  mistress  T  Zada  threw  open  the 
door,  and  Joolay  entered  the  apartment. 

"  Bless  my  heart,  my  dear  Miss  Bellgrove,"  cried 


he,  as  he  looked  on  the  pale  ftee  of  the  lady,  <*  I  am 
s(»Ty  to  see  yoa  thus." 

**!  have  been  indisposed  for  some  time^"  said 
Matilda. 

**  Ay,  ay,  so  I  heard,"  said  Joolay,  **  ever  since 
that  duel  between  Colonel  Waldenberg  and  Major 
Maitland." 

MatUda's  face  flushed  with  anger  as  she  sternly 
said,  "  Silence,  Sit ;  year  businese  here,  I  presnine, 
is  some  message  from  my  uncle." 

**  I  humbly  crave  your  pardon,  Miss  BeUgrove," 
said  Joolay,  **  if  I  have  hurt  your  feelings  by  my 
ill-timed  idlusions.  I  am  plain  and  blunt,  my 
dear  young  lady ;  but  allow  me  to  say,  that  no  man 
would  lay  down  life  faster  than  old  Tom  Joolay, 
if  it  was  to  serve  you." 

**  I  believe  it,"  said  Matilda,  smiling,  as  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  the  overseer,  who  pressed  it  in  his 
paw,  somewhat  roughly. 

"  And  now,"  continued  Joolay,  **  have  Zama  and 
Whackie  been  here  V 

Zada  answered  that  they  had  not  arrived. 

•*  They  should  have  been  here  some  hours  ago 
then,"  said  Joolay  ;  **  we  must  to  business  without 
delay.  Miss  Bellgrove,  you  must  instantly  call 
out  your  negroes,  and  arm  them  well." 

♦'Why  so r  inquired  Matilda,  with  a  look  of 
alarm. 

'•  Because  the  Red  Indians  are  on  us,"  answered 
Joolay ;  *' young  Master  Charles  has  escaped  froat 
them.  The  woods  are  filled  with  them  in  pursuit 
of  him,  and  many  atrocities  have  been  committed 
by  them." 

.    **  Has  my  cousin  escaped  ?*  cried  MatUda,  with 
a  burst  of  joy. 

**  Alas !"  said  Joolay,  **  he  is  still  in  the  woods, 
surrounded  by  the  savages.  One  of  them  early 
this  morning  fired  at  Mr.  Bellgrove ;  he  had  a 
narrow  escape.  Faith,  Zada,"  said  he,  address- 
ing the  young  negress,  **  If  it  hadn't  been  for  your 
brother,  Zama,  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  Mr. 
Bellgrove.  S^ama  did  the  Indian's  business — 
knocked  him  down  with  a  hatchet,  and  then 
struck  him  with  his  own  scalping-knife.  A  capi- 
tal joke  !  keh — ^keh — keh !" — and  the  overseer 
chuckled  loudly  at  the  idea. 

**  My  cousin  still  in  danger,"  cried  Matilda ;  **  the 
Indians  at  Bellgrove !  Oh !  Mr.  Joolay,  what  can 
be  done  to  save  him  f 

"  Ring  the  alarm-bell,"  said  Joolay.  "  Arm  yoar 
niggers — ^I'll  head  them;  the  Indians  are  nigh, 
and  we  can  keep  them  in  check  till  the  Rifle  Cadets 
come  up ;  they  ought  to  be  close  at  hand  by  this 
time." 

*<  The  Rifle  Cadets  T  said  Matilda,  trembling. 

**  Ay — I  was  at  the  city,  and  saw  'em  march  off 
to  aid  us,"  said  Joolayr  "  And  whaf  s  better,"  he 
continued,  with  a  knowing  look,  **  Colonel  Wal- 
denberg and  Major  Maitland  lead  them  on  !" 
With  a  piercing  shriek  Matilda  staggered  forward, 
**  Waldenberg,"  she  exclaimed ;  *'  Waldenberg  re- 
turned— MaiUand  alive !  Oh  !  old  man,"  she  con- 
tinued, as  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  almost  sunk 
on  her  knees  before  him,  while  the  tears  streamed 
fast  from  her  eyes,  *'  do  not — do  not  jest  with  my 
feelings !    Waa  not  Maitland  killed,  and  Waldea.. 
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bcfg  bonded  aa  a  nrardeier ;  outlawed  from  lib 
aatb*  Jand,  and  I,  I  Um  &t«l  oanae  r 

"Blee  jcmx  lovely  little  heart  1"  laid  Joolay, 
ettziagiy,  "dcm't  take  on  bo.  I  declare  you've 
afaMNt  art  me  a-orying.  You'll  see  Waldenbeig 
md  MMtlatMl  both  haze,  aliy«  and  lu^y,  in  half 
a  hour!" 

"  Thank  heaTen-^thankbeaTenl"  oied  Matilr 
it,  aa  wtth  an  hyatwic  wb  aha  aaak  into  the  arms 
of  the  OToaeer. 

"  fierc^  Zada,  help  yoor  lady,"  eried  he ;  "  she's 
hmtingi" 

Zada  ^rang  forward,  and  took  Matilda  from  the 
ana  of  the  ovenrwer,  while  Oblcnaa  badied  her 
tediaad  with  oiaoge^flower  water. 

"  Let  me  reat,"  said  MatUdafaintly  ;'<  I  am  bet- 
tar  BOW.  Oh !  what  a  load  aeema  removed  from  my 
haart  aad  brain !"  and  her  tears  fell  onreetrained, 
aa  ike  aobbed  aloud  on  the  breast  of  her  attendant. 

A  distant,  shrill,  piercing  yell,  burst  <Mi  their 
ears,  and  Matilda  and  her  attendants  started  with 
hoRsr  and  a&ight ;  even  Joolay  stood  transfixed 
with  awiaaement.  Again  die  yell  arose,  so  shrill, 
so  horrifying,  that  it  curdled  the  blood  at  the 
iaaii  of  the  hearers. 

"What  means  that  fearful  cry  V  inquired  Ma- 
tilda, in  an  afanoet  inaudible  whisper. 

"Now  the  Great  Spirit  defend  us!"  exohdmed 
Ooknea.  "  'Tia  the  war  cry  of  the  Bed  Chero- 
kMi" 

"Sdeath !"  roared  Joolay,  "what  am  I  stand- 
faighenfor!  King  thaalann-bdl—arm  the  aggers 
—whan  will  I  get  a  rifle  f 

*Thi8  way,'*  eried  Zada ;  "the  armoury  is  on 
yaur  left  band  ;  there  is  the  key— I  will  alarm  the 


The  lead  peals  of  the  bell  rang  through  the 
plant  [1 1  inn,  and  the  negroes  rushed  in  crowds  to 
the  BUBsioo-honae ;  when  Joolay,  armed  with  a 
long  Kentuckian  rifle,  appeared  in  front  of  the 
vwaatdah  ;  and  beckoning  to  the  negroes  to  draw 
nig^,  cried  with  a  loud  voice — 

"Hcaree,  boys  I  the  Red  Indians  are  coming  to 
kffl  yevr  Misaee :  will  you  fight  for  her  and  save 
herr 

«  Tea !  yea  •  we  all  fight— we  all  die  for  Missee !" 
waa  tile  load  and  hearty  answer. 

"Then,"  oried  Joolay,  "all  yon  that  have  got 
gnn^  go  and  bring  them,  with  your  powder  and 
liMA—rB  give  you  {denty  more  when  you  want  it; 
an  yoB  tfaat  have  no  guns,  eome  here  and  you'll 
gettbem." 

Maay  of  the  negroes  were  allowed  to  keep  fowl- 
iag-pieeca,  to  Aoot  racoons  and  wfld-tnrkeys ;  and, 
har^rtng  to  their  hats,  they  speedily  returned  armed 
fe  the  conflict,  wiiile  Joolay  rapidly  distributed 
«lwt  xiflea  and  other  arms  he  could  get  amongst  the 
tmte  Wemen  and  children  came  crowding  for- 
«lH  ts  l^fat  for  "Misaee ;"  and  hatchets  and  sharp- 
paiilai  joUb  were  flourishing  in  every  direction. 

a r  aMB  noatered  thoee  who  had  fire-arms,  and 
Miillf  il  lliiiliriil  of  more  than  a  hundred 


*lih|f^«ii  he, "  let  forty  of  you  arrange  yonis 
F  verandah,  and  draw  down  the 
)  or  two  tiiAt  yon  can  aee  to  fiie 


through ;  the  rest,  along  with  me,  will  meet  them 
on  the  lawn.  If  we  are  beaten  back  to  the  house, 
then  fire  from  the  verandahs  down  upon  the  In- 
dians, and  give  us  time  to  rally  again." 

"  'Top,  Massa,"  cried  one  of  tfao  negroes,  "  dere 
be  one  great  big  gun  in  de  cella'. " 

"  Bring  it  out !"  eried  Joolay ;  and  to  his  joy  the 
negroes  dragged  forth  a  small  field-piece. 

"  Massa  use  for  keep  um  for  fire  on  grand  days," 
cried  another  negro, 

"  Then  load  it  now,  and  fire  at  the  Indians," 
cried  Joolay,  as  he  helped  to  load  the  pieoe  to  the 
very  muzzle. 

'There  was  a  small  grove  of  orange  and  eitron 
trees  near  the  avenue,  which  commanded  the  front 
of  the  mMision ;  here  Joolay  posted  his  forces. 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  cried  he,  "  you  must  fight  like 
devils.      Recollect  you  are  fighting  for  your  lives 

and  Ubertin No,  no,  that's  a  mittoke,"  he  cried, 

ehecking  himself  as  he  beheld  the  negroes  gaping 
and  staring  at  the  idea  of  their  fighting  for  lAbarty, 
a  thing  they  never  dreamed  of.  "  fighting  for 
your  Uvea  and  your  lovely  young  Misaee  t" 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  all  fight  for  Missee  !"  was  again 
theory. 

CBAPTER  VI. 

The  yells  of  the  Indians  were  drawing  nigher 
and  louder  every  moment,  mixed  with  a  load 
rumbling  sound  which  Joolay  could  not  account 
for. 

"  Hark  I"  eried  one  of  the  negroes,  "  the  sound 
of  chariot  wheela." 

"Stand  firm,  my  boys,"  cried  Jo<day  ;  "here 
th^oome." 

Louder  and  louder  arose  the  Indian  war-whoop, 
and  a  carriage  dashed  like  lightning  down  the 
avMiue,  and  wheeled  through  the  centre  of  the 
negroes,  who  opened  their  ranks  to  nuJce  way  for 
it.  It  passed  so  rapidly,  that  Joolay  oould  only 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  horses  covered  with  foam,  and 
the  driver  and  two  black  faces  on  the  coach-box. 
He  had  but  little  time  for  reflection;  for,  like  a  le- 
gion of  demons  broke  loose  from  pandemonium,  the 
Cherokeea  came  on  hard  after  the  carriage. 

"  Fire  I"  roared  Joolay  ;  and  the  negroes  poured 
in  a  well-directed  volley  on  the  pursuers.  The  fore- 
most fell,  strewed  on  the  ground  like  leaves  shakoi 
by  the  wind.  The  check  was  so  sudden,  ao  un- 
expected, that  the  Indians' for  an  instant  wavered 
and  turned  ;  but  one  of  their  chieftains  rushing  to 
their  front  flourished  his  rifle,  and  pointing  to  the 
gaUant  little  band  of  defenders,  raised  his  horrific 
war-whoop,  and  urged  the  Indians  on. 

"  Tarnation !"  cried  Joolay,  "  that  chap  must  be 
done  for,  or  we're  all  dished." 

So  saying,  he  levelled  his  rifle  at  the  chief  and 
fired.  The  shot  told  well ;  for  the  Indian,  staggering 
backwards,  Bunknponhishandandknee;  thou  striv- 
ing to  regain  his  feet,  again  he  fell,  but  fastened  his 
eyes  on  Joolay  with  a  look  of  rage,  which  made  his 
eyes  glitter  like  those  of  an  enn^ed  rattlesnake. 

"No  joke  that,"  sidd  Joolay,  as  hiis  cheek 
blanched  a  little  when  he  saw  the  Indian  take 
turn  at  him :  "  I  wish  I  was  ahind  a  tree !" 
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"Stand  out  the  way,"  shouted  a  voice  behind 
theoreneer,  "till  I  give  that  there  chap  his  gruel." 
A  shot  whistled  past  Joolay's  ear,  and  struck  the 
Indian  in  the  forehead,  and  he  fell  prostrate,  his 
limbs  quivering  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

"  Ha  2  that 's  saved  your  bacon,  my  old  cock," 
cried  our  friend  the  mail-driver,  as  he  hit  Joolay  a 
hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder. 

"Fm  certainly  much  obliged  t'ye  for't,'  an- 
swered the  overseer  joyfully. 

"  Is  this  here  thing  loaded  1 "  said  the  driver, 
pointing  to  the  cannon. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Joolay. 

"  Then  tip  us  the  match  and  stand  clear."  So 
saying,  the  driver  applied  the  match  to  the  tonch- 
hole :  bang  went  the  piece,  and  a  fearful  cry 
amongst  the  Indians  told  of  its  fatal  effects ;  while 
the  cannon  rebounded,  and,  as  if  rejoicing  at  the 
deed,  threw  a  somerset  amongst  the  negroes, 
some  of  whose  legs  it  nearly  broke.  The  cannon 
shot  was  answered  by  the  shrill  blast  of  a  trumpet 
in  the  forest.  "  Hurrah !"  roared  Joolay,  in  a  de- 
lirium of  joy ;  "  we're  safe !  The  Cadets — the 
Cadete!" 

All  was  hurty  and  alarm  now  amongst  the 
Cherokees ;  and  instead  of  rallying  to  the  attack, 
they  began  to  pick  up  their  killed  and  wounded 
warriors,  and  prepare  for  flight. 

"Another  volley,"  cried  Joolay,  "and  then 
charge  on  the  red  rascals !" 

Another  volley  was  poured  in  upon  the  retreat- 
ing Cherokeis  ;  and  Zama,  with  a  hatchet  in  his 
hand,  suddenly  rushed  to  the  flwnt  of  the  negproes, 
foUowed  by  the  whole  band  whom  Joolay  had  left 
to  guard  the  house. 

"  Follow  me,  my  brethren !"  shouted  Zama ;  and 
leading  on  the  whole  body  of  negroes,  he  charged 
furiously  on  the  Indians.  The  rattling  of  the 
rifles  was  now  heard  in  the  wood,  mingling  with 
the  trumpet-sound  of  the  Cadet  brigade ;  while  the 
Cherokees,  broken  down,  dispersed  and  dispirited, 
fled  from  the  lawn  to  the  thickets  for  safety.  The 
sound  of  the  conflict  in  the  forest  was  drawing 
closer  and  closer,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Indians 
were  drawing  nigher  and  nigher  to  the  mansion- 
house,  and  were  seen  hurrying  from  bush  to  bush, 
and  from  tree  to  tree,  wherever  they  could  main- 
tain their  position.  It  was  evident  that  the  Cadets 
were  driving  the  Cherokees  before  them  ;  while  the 
negroes,  eager  in  pursuing  those  who  had  already 
fled,  could  not  be  rallied  to  attack  the  advancing 
enemy. 

"  Oh !  for  a  bugle  or  a  horse-whip,"  cried  Joolay, 
"  to  bring  them  black  niggers  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty.  Tarnation!  the  Cherokees  will  be  round  us 
in  a  jiffy !" 

At  this  moment  Whackie  hurried  past,  armed 
with  a  huge  club. 

"  Here,"  cried  Joolay,  "  roar  on  Zama  and  these 
vagabonds  to  come  back  ;  don't  yon  see  the  Chero- 
kees coming  on  us  again?" 

Whackie  instantly  darted  forward,   and  con- 
sidering, that  if  Zama  turned,  all  the  rest  would 
follow,  he  bellowed  out,  "  Zama,  Zama !  de  Red 
Indine  is  behind  you :  look  back— look  back  1" 
Zama  heard  him,  and,  looking  rpnn^  perv^iv^d 


the  Indians  approaching  the  clearings.  Instantly 
halting  the  negroes,  he  hurriedly  formed  them,  and 
led  them  on  the  approaching  foe.  The  whole  posse 
of  negroes,  acting  like  sheep  following  their  leader, 
no  matter  where,  charged  Airiously  on  the  Indians. 
A  fierce  but  brief  struggle  ensued ;  for  the  vanguard 
of  the  Cadets  now  advanced  at  double-quick  time 
from  the  forest,  driving  the  Indians  like  stricken 
deer  before  them  ;  a  general  rout  ensued,  and  the 
Indians  fled  in  all  directions. 

"  There's  a  charge  for  ye !"  shouted  Joolay ; 
"  there's  a  glorious  charge ! "  as  Zama  and  his  fol- 
lowers seemed  actually  treading  the  Indians  under 
foot.  "  Hurrah !  the  red  rascals  are  beaten  to 
eternal  smash.  By  jingo  !  Washington,  nor  Grates, 
no,  nor  no  other  general,  ever  did  the  like.  By 
the  hookey,  its  all  my  doing ! "  he  roared,  as  he 
frisked  and  g^ambolled  abont  like  a  young  elephant. 

"  Bravo,  my  old  boy !"  cried  Captain  Walden- 
berg,  as  he  advanced ;  "  you  have  stood  your  ground 
most  nobly ! " 

"  Hav'n't  It"  cried  Joolay;  "show  me  a  gene- 
ral  in  Ameriky,  ay,  or  out  on't  either,  that  could 
do  better ! " 

The  captain  laughed,  and  waving  his  sword, 
pointed  to  the  retreating  Indians.  "  On,  gentle- 
men," cried  he  to  the  Cadets  ;  "  forward  on  these 
savages!" 

"Oh!"  cried  Joolay,  "if  I  was  as  supple  as 
you  chaps,  I'd  show  you  fun.  I've  won  the  battle 
to  your  hand,  my  backs ;  so  yon  can  chase  'em 
yourselves.  Hillo ! "  continued  be,  as  a  party  of 
the  Cadets  advanced  supporting  Major  MJaitland. 
"  What's  ado  ?   What,  major,  are  you  wounded  ?  " 

"  SUghtly,  slightly,"  answered  the  major.  "  On, 
gentlemen,  on ! — Bind  that  scarf  over  tiie  wound. 
Thanks,  that  will  do. — Forward,  forward ! "  He 
staggered  and  fell.  "  Never  mind  me,  gentlemen. 
On,  on ;  do  your  duty ! "  he  cried,  as  he  endeavoured 
to  rise. 

"  This  is  a  sad  misfortune,"  said  Joolay,  as  he 
stooped  down  and  supported  the  major's  head. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  major;  "  to  be  struck  down  in 
the  moment  of  victory !  I  must  make  another 
efibrt  to  join  my  gallant  comrades." 

"  What ! "  cried  Joolay,  "  fight  again !  and  you 
got  a  bullet  through  you  already  ?  No,  no,  let  noe 
guide  you  to  the  house  ;  Miss  Bellgrove  must  be- 
come your  sick-nurse." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  major,  "  rather  let  me  lie 
where  I  have  fallen ;  not  for  the  world  would  I 
intrude  on  her!" 

"Fiddle-de-dee!  mydear  fellow,"  rejoined  Joolay, 
"  the  turkey-buzzards  would  gobble  you  up  in  a 
jiffy.  Miss  Bellgrove  knows  you  are  come  ;  so  don't 
offend  her  again." 

"  I'll  take  t'other  wing  of  the  gemman,"  said 
the  coach-driver,  "  and  help  him  into  the  house ; 
there's  t'other  wounded  chap  in  the  big  house,  and 
a  prime  wench,  I  guess,  a-Iooking  arter  him." 

"  Is  it  one  of  our  brigade  2"  inquired  Maitland. 

"  No,"  answered  the  driver,  "  its  a  young  blade 
that  was  chased  by  them  Red  Indgins.  He's 
been  among  'em  a  while,  and  the  two  black  nig- 
gers wot  saved  ns  from  the  Cherokees,  thinks  as 
how  it  he's  tbely  master." 
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"Is't  possible!"  exdaimed  Joolay.  ** Master 
(%uleB  liere  ?  Loid  blessme!  what  am  I  about?" 
So  »yTBg,  be  left  Maitland,  and  trotted  off  to  the 
auoaon-hoase  as  fast  as  he  could ;  when,  jnst  as 
fc«  Ttaehed  the  front  staircase,  a  loud  voice  hailed 
Urn.  Joolay  turned,  and  beheld  Zama  and 
Whaelde  advancing  rapidly  towards  him. 

"  Well,"  cried  JooUy,  "  do  you  two  niggers 
think  you've  nothing  to  do  but  spanking  Indians? 
Come  along,  my  boys ;  your  young  master's  here. 
Bat  why  -were  you  not  here  before  me,  eh  ?  You 
euM  on  to  give  the  alarm,  and  you  wasted  your 
time  «n  the  road  preciously,  I  gness." 

"  We  could  not  arrive  earlier,"  answered  Zama. 
"  We  came  upon  the-Lidians  in  the  forest ;  and,  by 
the  aid  of  Providence,  we  have  been  instrumental 
in  saving  Master  Charles." 

"What  d'ye  aay?"  cried  Joolay;  "how?  ex- 
plain yourself." 

"  The  carriage  was  pursued  by  the  whole  of  the 
Indian  warriors,"  answered  Zama.  "  I  knew  a 
load  through  the  forest,  which  leads  through  the 
cedar  swamp ;  we  took  this  path,  and  overtook  the 
carriage  jost  in  time  to  save  the  passengers. 
Wbackie  and  I  sprang  upon  it,  and  compelled  the 
dmer  to  gallop  the  horses  full  speed,  and  we 
icaehed  this,  followed  closely  by  the  Cherokees." 

"  You're  a  brave  and  a  clever  fellow,  Zama," 
exdaimed  Joolay  ;  "  Natur'  never  intended  you  for 
a  nigger,  bat  blackened  your  face  in  a  mistake. 
CaoBe  akHtg,  my  lad,  and  I'll  get  you  a  glass  o' 
tamdy,  the  befst  in  the  house,  for  I  want  one  to 
nysdL" 

Zama  shrank  back  with  a  bitter  sigh,  and  his 
1^  quivered  with  a  pang  of  agony,  at  the  insult  to 
hit  complexion,  and  the  reward  ofiered  for  his 
larrilorious  service.  "  Yes,"  he  inwardly  exclaim- 
ed, "  had  I  saved  a  thousand  whites,  my  thanks 
woald  have  been  their  cold  disdain;  and  this,  be- 
cause I  am  what  Grod  has  made  roe— a  Negro  !" 
The  next  moment  the  gallant  youth  was  folded 
in  the  embrace  of  his  affectionate  sister,  Zada, 

"  My  beloved  brother !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  as 
die  gaxed  fondly  on  him.'  "  Oh,  what  a  noble 
part  you  have  acted  this  day !" 

"  My  beloved  sister,"  said  Zama,  tenderly, "  to 
meet  thee  thus,  and  merit  thy  praises,  proves  a 
bain  for  every  wound — both  of  mind  and  body." 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  tomfoolery  with 
jwtt  two  niggers?"  roared  Joolay.  "Zada,  show 
mt  instantly  to  Master  Charles'  room." 

"  Master  Charles  ?  "  said  Zada ;  "  he  is  not  here." 

^  Zounds ! "  cried  Joolay, "  didn't  he  come  in  the 
carriage  that  flew  past  a  little  ago  V 

"  Tba  whole  party  in  the  carriage,"  answered 
Zada,  "  were  more  dead  tlian  alive  when  helped 
•■t.  But  there  was  a  young  man  in  the  Indian 
pAf  aoidy  wounded,  carried  into  the  house." 

"Tbst's  him,  that's  him!"  criedJoolay.  "Where 
iahstiriieieishe?" 

"StayAauMnent,"  said  Zada ;  "  should  it  be 
ChaBk%  Ah,  what  happiness!"  So  saying,  she 
liiji|Hjd  ^lieUjr  away,  leaving  the  overseer  in  the 


On  mitria^  th»  apartment  where  the  wounded 
jmftJ»7,8M]*  faqnd  Ookqea  watcliing  oT«r  him; 


his  eyes  were  closed,  and  he  breatlied  lieavily  us 
withpMU.  The  negress  looked  earnestly  at  his 
features ;  but  grief,  harsh  usage,  and  toil,  bad  con- 
siderably changed  the  appearance  of  the  young 
man.  Still  Zada  saw,  or  fancied  she  saw,  in  the 
countenance,  a  strong  resemblance  to  Charles  Bell- 
grove.  "  Ooknea,"  said  she,  "  do  you  not  think 
this  is  Master  Charles  who  was  carried  off  by  the 
Indians?" 

"  Nonsense,  child,"  answered  Ooknea ;  "  the 
boy  was  killed  by  the  Red  Cherokees." 

At  the  sound  of  that  dread  name  the  youth 
started  and  opened  his  eyes,  while  a  faint  murmur 
of  alarm  burst  from  his  lips.  The  strange  appear- 
ance of  the  apartment  struck  him  with  surprise, 
as  he  gazed  around  him.  "  Am  I  then  safe  ?"  he 
said,  "  or  is  this  a  dream  ?"  He  turned,  and  his 
eye  met  the  glance  of  Ooknea.  "  God  help  me ! " 
he  exclaimed  ;"  am  I  yet  in  the  power  of  the 
Red  Indians?" 

**  Not  so,  young  man,"  said  Zada ;  "  you  are 
safe  in  the  keeping  of  those  who  can  and  will  pro- 
tect you." 

The  youth  started  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and, 
looking  at  her,  exclaimed,  "  A  negress !  then  I 
must  be  safe.     Where  am  I?" 

"  With  friends,"  answered  Zada. 

"  Metiiinks  I  hear  the  horrid  yells  of  the  Chero- 
kees ringing  in  my  ears,"  said  the  youth ;  "  and  yet 
I  must  be  safe.     Where  is  your  master  ?" 

"  I  have  no  master,"  said  Zada,  smiling. 

"  You  are  free,  then  ?"  said  the  youth. 

"  No,"  answered  *jZada. 

"Strange!"  he  said.  "  Methinks  I  liave  seen 
that  face  before ;  and  yet  my  own  negroes  spoke  all 
in  broken  dialect.    How  far  am  I  from  Bellgrove  ? " 

"Does  your  wound  pjun  you?"  said  Ooknea, 
interrupting  him. 

"  No,  no  ;  not  much.  The  joy  of  being  safe 
expels  all  bodily  pain.  Mother,  my  beloved  mo- 
ther!" he  exclaimed,  "  am  I  again  near  thee?" 

"  Mr.  Bellgrove  had  a  son  carried  off  by  the 
Cherokees,"  said  Zada. 

"  'Twas  I,"  exclaimed  the  youth ; "  I  am  Charles 
Bellgrove." 

"  Joy,  joy. ! "  cried  Zada,  as  she  sprung  towards 
him.  "  Oh!  Charles,  do  you  not  remember  me 
— Zada ;  your  own  dear  Zama's  sister  ?" 

With  an  exclamation  of  joy,  the  youth  stretch- 
ed out  his  arms  to  the  girl.  She  caught  his  hands, 
and  pressed  them  to  her  lips.  "  You  are  safe,"  she 
cried  ;  then  rushed  from  the  room  with  the  glad 
tidings. 

"  Deuce  take  the  wench ! "  roared  Joolay,  as 
Zada  hurried  from  him,  leaving  him  in  tlie 
piazza  ;  "  where  is  she  gone  to  ?  Let's  see  who's 
here,"  he  continued,  as  he  pushed  open  a  door ; 
and,  followed  by  2bma  and  Whackie,  he  entered 
into  a  spacious  apartment. 

"  Ha !  Joolay,  my  old  boy ;  how  are  ye  ?"  cried 
a  friendly  voice. 

"  Eh  ?  it  can't  be,"  cried  Jooky.  «  Well,  I  de- 
clare! is  it  possible?  My  dear  fellow,  how  are 
ye?"  And  Joolay  seized  the  hand  of  the  before- 
mentioned  old  gentleman  who  had  picked  np  yovng 
Bellgtove, 
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"  Well,  I  gaeet  this  is  odd !"  cried  Joolay,  as  he 
■hook  the  hand  of  the  old  g«ntlenuui  with  as  much 
foioe  u  if  he  wu  working  the  handle  of  a  pump' 
welL  "  My  dear  Captain  Norrierille,  what  can 
have  bnmght  you  here?" 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  Mr.  Joolay,  don't  shake  my 
arm  so.  Oh!  my  bones !  I've  been  bnmped  and 
thamped,  and  tumbled  and  rambled,  till  erery  joint 
is  dislocated." 

«  What  brought  yon  here  ?  *  demanded  Joolay. 

"  That  bone-dislocating  machine  yon  folks  call 
a  mail.  My  stars  I  you  should  call  it  a  new- 
fashioned  wheel  for  breaking  folks  alire,"  answer- 
ed Mr.  NorrisyiUe. 

"  Bnt  bless  my  wig,"  cried  Joolay,  "  when  did 
yon  come?  and  what  brought  you  to  Myrtle- 
groTe  at  such  a  time  as  this  V 

"  Oh !  Joolay,  that  foolish  little  jade,  my 
daughter  Letty,  heard  that  her  cousin,  poor  Ma- 
tilda, was  ill.  So  no  rest  got  I,  till  I  agreed  to 
bring  her  here.  Well,  as  the  m^— confound  it, 
ny  I — was  said  to  be  the  most  expeditious  mode 
of  travelling,  I  secured  seats.  We  got  on  with 
plenty  of  Jolting,  till  we  picked  up  a  young 
woonded  lad  ;  and  after  that  we  heard  an  awful 
yelling  and  hallooing.  Lord  bless  me  1  when  I 
looked  back,  there's  about  a  little  thousand  of  these 
rascally  Cherokees,  full  drive  after  two  niggers : 
up  come  the  niggers,  jumped  up  beside  the  driver 
like  linkin,  and  lashed  the  horses  like  blazes.  Away 
we  went — mmkling,  tumbling,  heels  over  head  in 
the  innde  of  the  ooaoh,  rattled  up  and  down,  round 
and  round,  just  like  dioe  in  a  box,  till  we  got 
hen.  We  were  lifted  out  by  the  nigger  women, 
and  poor  Letty  is  in  hysterics— and  as  for  me,  I 
ean't  walk  a  step." 

Matilda  now  entered  the  apartment,  and  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Joolay,  said — "  Oh !  Mr.  Joolay,  this 
has  been  a  fearful  day  !"  The  tears  were  stream- 
ing &8t  from  her  eyes,  and  the  overseer  felt  almost 
inclined  to  partake  of  her  griet;  but  dismissing 
the  thought,  he  addressed  her  as  he  would  have 
done  a  weeping  child,  whom  he  wished  to  coax 
with  a  sug^-plumb. 

"  Don't  cry  now — ^that's  a  darling  :  dry  those 
pretty  eyeo— there's  a  sweet  creature.  All's  right 
now,  my  lovely  dear ;  the  Indgines  are  beaten — all 
put  to  flight, — ^it's  devil  take  the  hindmost  with 
them  now ;— and,  hark !  there's  the  Cadets'  bugles 
sounding  the  recall ;  futh  its  time— for  the.  sun 's 
agoing  down,  and  the  young  chaps  can't  see  to 
shoot  Indgines  in  the  dark."  As  he  spoke,  the 
shrill  blast  of  the  bugles  sounded  the  recall.  "  That's 
right,"  cried  Joolay. 

«Joy — joy!"  cried  Zada,  as  she  rushed  into 
the  apartment ;  "he  is  safe — ^he  is  safe.  Oh,  my 
dear  lady,  Master  Charles  is  here." 

"  Huirah  !1!"  roared  Joolay,  as  in  the  height  of 
his  joy  he  pulled  off  his  wig,  and  tossed  it  in  the 
air.  "Bless  you,  my  dear  girl,  for  the  intelli- 
gence." So  saying,  he  flung  his  arms  around 
Zada,  and  hugging  her  in  a  bear-like  embrace,  im- 
printed a  score  of  kisses  on  the  cheeks,  brow,  and 
lips  of  the  astonished  girl. 

Whackie,  determined  to  follow  Ihe  g^ood  ex- 
ample thus  set  him,  gave  full  scope  to  his  joy,  and 


flinging  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  a  nogvo 
woman,  who  happened  to  be  near  him,  impreswd 
upon  the  blabber  lips  of  the  wenoh  a  kias^  whioh 
sounded  like  a  pistol-shot. 

"Yeh!  you  black  nasty  nigger,"  shrieked  th« 
female,  as  she  struggled  to  free  herself  hata 
Whackie's  embrace. 

"  I  say,  Whaokie,"  expostulated  a  sulky  look- 
ing negro  footman ;  "  you  no  do  dat  again— dat 
my  wife !" 

"  I  no  care  if  she  was  you  moder ! "  cried 
Whackie.  "  Oh,  Lor !  I  is  so  glad !— ha  !— ha  1 — 
ha !"  He  then,  forgetful  of  where  he  was,  and 
setting  all  the  rules  of  decorum  at  defiance,  began 
a  negro  jig,  to  the  great  sarprise  of  the  slaves  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  Joolay  roared  to  him  to  behave 
himself  that  Whackie  was  restored  to  peaee. 

"  Nay,  check  not  his  honest  nurth,"  said  Mas 
Bellgrove.  "  To  him  and  to  you,  my  noble-mindod 
Zama,  we  are  indebted  for  tiie  safety  not  only  of 
our  long  k>st  Charles,  bat  ot  my  dear  Cousin  Letia, 
and  her  father  also.  Approach,  Zama,  and  reoeivB 
tile  slender  reward  which  I  now  offer,  and  take  it 
as  a  guarantee  that  a  higher  reward  will  yet  bo 
yonrs." 

Zama  had  stood  transfixed  with  tiie  excess  of 
rapture  ;  the  sound  of  Miss  BeUgpiove's  voioe 
aroused  him  from  his  stupor ;  and  advancing  to- 
wards her,  he  cast  himself  on  his  knee  beftne  her, 
whUe,  bending  his  forehead  almost  to  the  dust,  ho 
gentiy  took  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her  garment. 

"  Dearest  lady,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous 
with  emotion  ;  "  the  rapture  I  now  feel  in  being 
instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  my  young  mas- 
ter is  a  reward  sufficient  in  itself.  To  have  meeited 
the  approbation  of  one  so  lovely,  and  so  good  aa 
thou  art,  adds  but  to  the  excess  of  joy  whioh  your 
poor,  but  faithful  negro  fseb." 

"  Take  this,"  said  Matilda,  as  she  drew  a  massy 
chain  of  gold  from  her  neck,  and  threw  it  around 
that  (rf  Zama,  as  he  knelt  at  her  feet.  "  Take  this 
— and  wear  it  in  remembrance  of  MatUda  Bell- 
grove." 

The  n^ro  pressed  the  chain  to  hie  throbbing 
heart,  and  answered,  "  And  the  heart  of  2!aTna 
will  be  cold  in  deatii  ere  the  gift  of  Matflda  Bell- 
grove  quits  its  resting-place." 

He  rose,  and  a  loud  noise  was  heard  on  ihe 
verandah,  as  Haman  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
apartment. 

"  What  means  this  uproar,  Haman?"  said  Miss 
Bellg^ve. 

"Oh!  Lor  A'mighfy!"  cried  Haman,  «  oh! 
Missee!  he  be  Massa  Maja  Maitland  kill  an' 
wound,  an  shot  tro'  a  body,  comin'  up  a  stair— 
Oh,  Lor!" 

"  Maitland  wounded  I"  exclaimed  Matilda,  as 
she  flew  forward,  and,  at  tiie  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, met  Maitland,  supported  by  the  driver  and 
some  negroes.  "  Oh!  Maitiand,"  slA  exclaimed,  as 
she  pressed  his  hand, "  is  it  thus  we  meet?  Alas,  it 
seems  that  you  must  never  approach  tiie  unhappy 
Matilda  Bellgrove  but  your  blood  must  pay  the 
forfeit !" 

"  Oh,  say  not  so,  Ifiss  Bellgrove :  to  die  in  thy 
cause  were  bliss  indeed,"  said  Maitiand. 
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«  Yonr  wmatds  most  be  instantly  attended  to," 
M  Matilda.    "  Zada,  caU  Ooknea." 
,       "  Sw  is  dreMing' the  wounded  Master  Charles," 
aidZub. 

'  Wound !"  cried  Joolajr.  "  Who  wonnded  him 
— Ku't  ti»  JndgiaeaV 

"iVo.'said  Mr.  NonisTill*.  «  Thia  gentleman," 
fointm;  to  tba  diivMr,  "  xautook  him  lor  an  In- 
ifim,  ind  shot  at  and  nearly  killed  him." 

Joolay  tamed  npon  the  driver  aa  if  be  could 
ton  swallowed  him.  **  Oh!  you  darned  ugly  son 
of »  neom !  did  you  ahoot  Master  Charies? 
Tinwtion  I  if  I  hair'n't  a.  xaind  to  skin  yoa  alive." 
"Not  BO  fast,  master,"  said  the  driver.  "  How 
ns  I  to  know  tile  young  gemman  from  an 
Indgine? — ^he  -was  more  like  that  nor  a  decent 
Christian.  I  -wasn't  a-going  to  wait  to  see  if  he'd 
knock  my  brains  out  -with  his  tommy  hawk;  no, 
IjuMB.  I  fired  to  sfi-ve  myself, — self-preservation. 
Ton  know.  Besides,  if  I  shot  him  by  mistake,  I 
canied  him  here,  in  spite  of  the  red  rascals  who 
vtR  after  him  ;  and,  I  guess,  if  I  hadn't  a-come  to 
jnv  ueistance,  and  shot  yon  red  chap  that  was 
agnb^  to  make  you  his  target,  ecod!  you 
wouldn't  he  cro^^ng  so  loud  now." 

"  You're  right.  Sir,**  said  Joolay ;  «  and  I  for- 
me you." 

"Conduct  Major  Maitland  to  the  apartment 
next  to  Charles,  and  see  that  Ooknea  attends  him 
iiBta&tly,"  said  Matilda. 

"  Be  couldn't  get  a  better  she-doctor  than  that 
oU  copper-faced  cxone  in  the  State,"  said  Joolay. 
*  So,  come,  major  ;  111  escort  yon.  Lend  a  hand 
Mi.Norrisville." 

The  major,  expresaii^  his  fondest  thanks  for  the 
Vin«hn>«a_  -was  conducted  to  his  apartment. 

A  bud  altercation  in  the  piazza  now  arose,  and 
Zada  hurried  to  aaoertain  the  eause  of  dispute. 
"  You  can't  get  in,"  cried  Haman. 
«  What's  wrong?"  said  Zada. 
"  Oh!  him  be  lot  ob  dam  low  nigger  want  for 
see  Miaeee,"  answered  Homan. 

"  Admit  them  instantly,"  cried  Matilda.  A 
group  of  armed  negroes  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
siMMrted,  "  Long  live  Missee ! — we  beat  de  Red  In- 
dinea^— denr  no  take  good  Missee  away, — ^no,  no, 
nigger  fight  for  Missee !" 

Tfie  n^roes  were  all  attired  in  white  Osnaburg 
dresses, — ^wide  trousers,  fastened  with  a  red  and 
white  sash  around  the  waist, — their  jackets,  vests, 
and  broad  shirt-collars  folded  over,  gave  them  a 
neat  and  smart  appearance ;  and,  whUe  each  stood 
before  her,  grasping  his  gun  firmly,  and  rejoicing 
that  they  Muld  protect  her,  Matilda  felt  proud 
that  she  could  rely  upon  their  courage  and  fidelity. 
"  Thanki^  my  friends,"  said  she.  "  To-night  let 
there  be  feasts  at  your  huts  :  ask  freely  what  you 
requTB^  and  all  will  be  supplied  yon." 

**  Massa  Coifaim  Wallenpig!"  roared  Haman,  as 
he  tknw  open  the  door ;  and  Colonel  Waldenberg 
"nt»iul,  A  (light  wound,  which  he  had  received 
en  tfce  dieek  dtaiag  the  skirmish,  and  which  he 
had  JM^ieeted  to  think  of,  was  still  bleeding.  As  he 
admieed,  the  negroes  fell  back  in  two  lines ;  the 
"Ute  dnawe  of  the  working  negroes  blending 
^riA  the  lidi-  fivevke  of  those  of  the  household. 


Waldenberg's  eyes  rested  on  Matilda.  She  had 
sunk  back  on  her  diair, — her  head  was  drooping 
on'  her  bosom,  while  the  heaving  of  her  Iseast,  and 
the  working  of  every  nerve,  showed  that  she  was 
violently  agitated.  Zada  was  holding  at  her  feet, 
and  looking  with  sorrow  on  her  mistress.  Thrioe 
Waldenberg  essayed  to  qpeak,  and  aa  often  his 
tongue  refused  its  office.  He  glanced  around  the 
room  on  the  silent  slaves,  and,  for  a  second,  not  a 
breath  was  heard.  At  length  Waldenberg  found 
speech,  and  tremulously  uttered,  "  Lady  1"  Ma- 
tilda started,  and  Zada,  pressing  her  hand,  fondly 
whispered,  "  Oh,  be  ci^,— do  compose  youraelf." 
Waldenberg  advanced  closer  to  her,  and  said,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  entreaty,  "  Miss  Bellgrove  I"  One  or 
two  large  tears  coursed  down  her  cheeks,  and  fell 
upon  her  hand ;  he  took  her  hand  unresistingly, 
and  pressed  it  fondly  in  his,  as  he  said,  in  a  tone 
so  soft  that  it  thriUed  through  every  nerve,  "  Dear 
MatUda!  will  not  thy  sweet  lips  welcome  the 
weary  wanderer  to  his  home  'C 

MatUda  raised  her  tearful  eyes ;  they  fell  upon 
the  bleeding  wound  on  his  cheek.  With  a  loud 
shriek  she  started  up,  and,  throwing  herself  into 
his  arms,  exclaiming,  "  Waldenberg !  you  are 
wounded  !"  sunk  insensible  on  his  bosom. 

He  looked  with  alarm  on  her  pale  face,  and, 
pressing  her  to  his  breast,  exclaimed,  "  O  €i«d !  I 
have  killed  her ! " 

The  negroes,  taking  the  exclamation  of  the 
colonel  to  be  a  literal  fact,  raised  an  Ugly  and  fierce 
howl,  while  a  dozen  of  firelocks  were  instantly 
levelled  at  his  body.  Another  moment,  and  he 
would  have  been  stretched  a  bleeding  corpse ; 
when  Zama  rushed  on  the  levelled  fire-arms.  "  Mad- 
men ! ,"  he  shouted,  "  what  means  this  folly  1" 

"  Stan  out  a  road,"  cried  one  of  the  avengpers  ; 
"  you  no  yearee  dat  dam  buccra  say  him  was  kill 
MUtee  !" 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Zada,  throwing  herself  between 
the  colonel  and  the  weapons.  "  She  has  only 
fointed.  Bear  her  to  the  window — she  will  soon 
recover — give  her  more  air." 

The  colonel  raised  Matilda  in  his  arms,  and, 
forcing  the  negroes  aside,  bore  her  into  the  veran- 
dah. 

Zama  stepped  fiercely  up  to  him  and  said,  "  Give 
the  lady  in  charge  to  her  attendants." 

"  Begone,  dog  ! "  was  the  angry  answer. 

Zama  turned  and  pressed  his  hands  on  his  heart. 
"  I  forgot,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a  negro  and  a  slave  !" 
and  with  a  look  of  deep  anguish  he  quitted  the  spot. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  Misa  Bell- 
grove  was  restored  to  consciousness ;  and  on  her 
reviving,  and  finding  herself  in  the  arms  of  Wal- 
denbeig,  her  cup  of  happiness  seemed  once  more 
fuU.  In  the  deep  fond  look,  in  which  the  whole 
feelings  of  the  soul  were  concentrated  into  one 
blaze  of  love  and  joy,  Waldenl>ei;g  read  all  that 
his  heart  could  wish. 

"  My  own  Matilda,"  he  said,  as  he  pressed  her 
to  his  bosom,  "  you  have  not  forgot  me  V 

"  Ah,  Waldenberg,"  she  answered, "  what  I  haVe 
suffered  since  that  fatal  day " 

"  I  erred,"  he  said,  "but  still  I  hope  for  forgive- 
ness ;  and  I  have  a  long  story  to  tell  thee,"  added 
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he,  smiling;  "but  you  must  ilumkmy  faithful 
alare  Feiault  for  seeing  me  hete." 

"  Why  sol— yonknow  I  never  could  endorehim." 

"  We  -wePB  attacked  by  pirates  on  our  return 
from  Havannah,  and  Perault's  bravery  alone  saved 
us •' 

"  Then  he  merits  regard  from  me.  Is  he  with 
you!" 

"  He  follows  our  ronte  with  my  horses  through 
the  forest." 

The  sound  of  Joolay's  voice,  in  angry  alterca- 
tion with  Ooknea,  now  interrupted  them. 

"  Not  admit  me  to  see  Master  diaries !"  bellow- 
ed Joolay.  "  You  red-faced,  brick-bat-looking 
b         !  I  must,  and  shall  see  him." 


«  Yon  can't,"  said  Ooknea.  "  He  sleeps.  You 
must  not  disturb  him." 

"  Well,  that's  an  excuse,"  cried  Joolay.  "  Why 
not  say  so  before  ?" 

"  Ha !"  said  Waldenberg,  "  this  reminds  me  of 
sending  forces  on  to  Bellgrove,  Mr.  Joolay !" 

The  overseer  jomed  them.  "We  must  get 
canoes  to  send  our  men  to  your  plantation." 

"  With  Miss  Bellgrove's  permission  I  shall  do 
this,"  said  Joolay. 

"Order  my  negroes,  Mr.  Joolay ;  all  is  at  your 
service.  I  will  prepare  a  letter  for  my  ande." 
So  saying,  she  took  the  colonel's  arm,  and  re- 
tired. 

{To  be  continued.) 


MONTHLY  MEMENTOES. 


no.  I.  FOR  JANVAKT — THE  OLD  CBNTIKBU 


Iiovs  nvel  sleeps — the  lights  grow  dim 

In  Pleasure's  gilded  halls, 
While  thronging  spectres  visit  him 
Who  paces  loand  the  walls ; 
Tes,  midnight  stark, 
With  storm  and  dailc 
And  solitnde,  appals 
The  breast  that  ever  foremost  wont 
Where  Fury  scorched  the  battle's  firont; 

For  stem  reflection  calls. 
Demanding,  with  unceasing  cry 
From  gibbering  forms  that  fitfiil  wake 
And  mock  the  sense  they  cause  to  ache, 
"  Should  man,  uninjiiring,  inured  die  } 
Yon  gave  my  heart  to  the  vulture's  beak, 

Death's  blood-hound — servile,  moral  Cain — 
Yon  gave  sin's  blush  to  my  daughter's  cheekj 
And  my  son  to  the  galley  chain ; 
They  woald  have  blest  the  sire  you  slew : — 
What  vrrong  had  I  e'er  done  to  yon  {" — 
When  the  stars  are  hid  and  the  blast  is  loud. 
And  the  snow-flake,  weaving  his  winter  shroud. 

Gives  depth.to  the  midnight  bell. 
These  visions  of  glorious  war  will  crowd 
On  the  aged  Centinel. 

II. 
Slaying,  he  stood  in  the  reeking  fosse 

Till  Glory  filled  the  trench 
Before  the  breach  of  Badajos, 
Cursing  whate'er  was  French  ; 
His  ire  and  hate. 
Exasperate, 
No  sea  of  blood  coold  quench  I 
And  man  on  man — or  foe  on  foe. 
If  inhuman  fools  will  have  it  so— 
HnrlSd  with  desperate  wrench, 
Down  from  the  ramparts  headlong  went 
To  the  pikes  below,  whence  wretches'  groans 


Of  agony  o'ertopped  the  stones 
That  coped  the  battered  battlement. — 
The  Centinel,  as  thought  haunts  him  there, 

Inquires,  in  reason's  rising  flood, 
"  What  kings  take  arms !— Why  did  I  wear 
Their  hateful  livery  of  blood ! 
In  the  mel^,  though  tried  and  true, 
My  bayonet  run  my  comrade  through." 
When  the  stars  are  hid  and  the  blast  is  load, 
And  the  snow-flake,  weaving  his  winter  shroud, 

Gives  depth  to  the  midnight  bell. 
These  visions  of  glorious  war  will  crowd 
On  the  aged  Centinel. 

III. 
Who  war  applauds,  convince  him  now^ 

His  tears  freeze  as  they  flow — 
True  bravery's  scars  are  on  his  brow. 
But  on  his  mind  there's  woe  ; 
The  pang  of  one 
That 's  murder  done 
By  many  a  ball  and  blow. 
Which  no  invaded  home  defends. 
Through  all  his  lone  reflection  wends  ; 

And  he  has  learnt  to  know. 
The  valour  spent  to  build  a  king. 
Perforce,  upon  a  nation's  wrong, 
Nor  blesses  life,  nor  triumphs  long, 
Nor  glows  at  Freedom's  beckoning. — 
And  thus  his  foraging  crimes  return  ; 

Maidens  shriek  to  their  fathers  slain  ; 
Chateau  and  chalet  before  him  bum  ; 
And  brothers,  with  scattered  brain. 
Peer  in  his  eyes  and  sift  him  through 
With, "  Servile  Serf !  how  harmed  we  yon  I" 
When  the  stars  are  hid  and  the  blast  is  loud. 
And  the  snow-flake,  weaving  his  winter  shroud. 

Gives  depth  to  the  midnight  bell. 
These  visions  of  glorious  war  will  crowd 
On  the  aged  Centinel. 

J.  A.  O. 
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We  have  heard  an  ingenious  Italian  maintain, 
<hat  it  is  absurd  to  compare  the  value  of  di£Fereat 
kinds  of  poetical  genius.  All  excellence,  he  as- 
Mi<ed,not  to  say  perfection — is  positive.  If  the 
Idyls  of  TheocritxiB  are,  in  their  class,  as  faultless 
as  the  Homeric  rhapsodies  in  theirs,  what  deter- 
mines the  precedence  of  either  ?  A  mere  arbitrary 
dioice,  varying  with  the  critic's  temper  :  as  one 
eye  prefers  the  g^reen — another  the  violet  ray.  The 
paralVel,  we  might  reply,  is  not  quite  complete  ; — 
and,  even  in  matters  of  sense,  some  approach  to  a 
law  might  he  found.  But  in  marshalling  the  se- 
yenX  daaaes  of  poetry,  admitting  the  vital  prin- 
eipk  of  all  to  he  an  inspiration  of  some  truth,  the 
popolar  distinction  cannot  be  called  capricious,  so 
kn^  as  it  is  agreed  to  grant  the  supremacy  of  the 
qMritoal  over  the  sensuous  elements  of  nature ; 
aitd^amongst  human  feelings,  to  dignify  those  wiiich 
serve  the  virtaes  above  those  that  minister  to  en- 
joyments only,  or  are  immediately  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  senses.  Here  we  would  continue  to 
fix  the  line  of  division :  humbly  differing  from 
Bimie  eminent  modem  critics,  who  regard  nature 
as  a  whole  so  homogeneous,  that  everything  truly 
bdonging  to  it,  of  whatever  kind,  is  to  be  accepted 
with  equal  love.  The  high  places  in  the  poetical 
hieian^y,  indeed,  which  we  claim  for  the  vestal 
mnae,  eonld  hardly  he  coveted  by  her  unzoned 
aiatera,  who  breathe  the  pleasures  and  passions 
of  a  lower  region.  Their  votaries  are  rarely  more 
ambitions — and  why  should  they  be  ?  They  are 
neither  aeers  nor  teachers — ^nor  even  kings  or  pa- 
ladins ;  but  professors  of  the  gay  science,  nursed 
in  smiling  leisure  ;  buxom,  careless,  pleasure  seek- 
ers and  singers — ^no  lights  of  the  world,  but  shining 
moteathat  dance  in  its  simbeama — ^holiday  compan- 
ions, too  seductive  for  constant  intercourse,  but 
exqnistely  welcome  in  those  moments  when  the 
mind,  taming  from  severer  thoughts,  seeks  for  ele- 
gant relaxation.  More  than  this  we  would  not 
Tentme  to  claim,  even  for  Anacreon. 

From  the  days  of  the  Fronde  until  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  France  has  produced  a  succession 
of  bntterfiies  of  this  species,  quite  unique  in  their 
way.  They  were  the  offspring  of  a  privileged 
world,  closed  to  all  but  the  luxurious  and  the  gay ; 
a  kind  of  Pagan  Elysium,  the  Diety  of  which  was 
FleasnTe,andit8  Demon,  Ennui.  In  tliis  voluptuous 
region.  Woman,  decorated  by  every  art  that  could 
render  her  seductive  and  imperious,  was  the  visible 
sovereign  ;  and  the  favourite  saint,  of  course,  was 
Love.  Its  possessors  were  removed  alike  by  posi- 
'  tim  and  by  choice  from  the  severities  of  life ;  ac- 
enatomed  to  none  but  delicate  sounds,  their  silken 
ears  would  have  been  startled  by.  the  accents  of 
uiyde^  emotion ; — and  as  they  listened  their  Poets 
sang.  A  fJTtg"!'"'  manner  of  being !  not  less  re- 
aaricaU*  for  its  effeminate  ease  and  indifference  to 
«0  tiuit  bj  beyond  it,  than  for  its  long  coptlnuaoce 


and  terrible  catastrophe.  While  it  lasted,  it  might 
be'  regarded  as  the  most  successful  attempt  made 
in  modem  times  to  realize  the  idea  of  an  Epicurean 
paradise,  and  devote  all  the  gifts  of  life  to  the  ser- 
vice of  refined  animal  enjoyment.  The  most  se- 
rious cares  which  it  knew,  were  the  struggles  of 
vanity  for  precedence,  the  monotony  of  repeated 
pleasures ;  and  the  April  changes  of  a  love  that  made 
no  pretence  of  disinterestedness,  was  not  remark- 
able for  constancy,  and  openly  laughed  at  the 
restraintsof  the  moralist  or  the  Churchman.  To 
clothe  the  prevailing  idea  in  graceful  forms,  to 
mingle  levity  with  elegance,  and  add  another 
luxury  to  the  list  of  pleasures,  was  the  chief  am- 
bition and  office  of  the  courtly  minstrels,  fostered 
in  this  world ; — whom,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
we  shall  beg  to  introduce  as  the  Minor  French 
Poeto. 

The  reader  asks :  "  Why  not  rather  call  them 
the  Drawing-room  Poets  ? — ^were  there  no  others, 
of  a  stronger  frame,  belonging  to  the  people?"  Alas! 
the  aneien  rigime  knew  of  no  people  to  whom  any 
one  cared  to  sing.  IJitat,  <fett  moi  !  The  court  and 
the  noblesse,  were  the  only  class — for  scattered 
exceptions  do  not  make  a  body — able  to  enjoy  or 
support  any  kind  of  literature  ; — and  the  genius 
of  the  country  was  all  in  their  service.  Even  Vol- 
taire and  Beaumarchais,  at  a  time  when  the  great 
earthquake  was  at  hand,  had  no  notion  of  address- 
ing any  but  the  inmates  of  the  talons.  Beyond  the 
vaudevilles  sung  in  the  streets,  and  the  farces  on 
the  Boulevards,— which  were  things  of  another 
race,  there  was  no  form  of  poetry — not  even  the 
drama,  in  which  the  people  ever  dreamed  of  taking 
real  part.  In  all  countries  a  majority  of  the 
patrons  of  letters  will  be  found  in  the  higher  ranks ; 
but  in  France,  the  distinguishing  feature  was  the 
exclusive  obedience  of  the  arts  to  an  order,  that 
had,  indeed,  taken  care  to  appropriate  every  other 
blessing  of  the  land.  In  the  fearful  storm  that 
swept  all  this  injustice  away,  was  seen  the  fruit  of 
a  system  which,  amongst  other  evils,  deprived  the 
many  of  all  share  in  the  genius  of  their  country. 
While  the  masses  grew  brutal,  at  a  distance  from  the 
kindlyinfluencesof  poetry  andletters,  these,  too,  were 
in  tnra,  enervated  by  confinement  to  the  task  of 
pleasing  a  class,  instead  of  speaking  to  a  nation. 

The  Poets  accordingly  wear  embroidery,  and 
exhale  the  fragrance  of  poudre  a  la  mariehak. 
They  were  as  idle  and  voluptuous  as  those  who  ap- 
plauded them : — and  either  belonged  by  hirtb,  or 
sought  by  their  talents  admission  to  the  Great  Va- 
nity &ir,  in  the  train  of  some  magnificent  duk« 
or  marquise.  As  the  favourite  subjects  here  were 
few,  it  was  indispensable  to  study  variety  in  the 
manner  of  displaying  them :  sprightliness  and 
happiness  of  allusion  were  graces  the  most  in  re- 
quest, because  the  most  thoroughly  appreciated. 
The  verses  which  were  first  read  in  a  boudoir  obey-- 
ed  the  laws  >vhich  governed  all  conversation  there, 
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They  were  to  chann,  sparkle,  and  agreeably  excite; 
no  prejudice  was  to  be  alarmed,  no  composure  dis- 
turbed ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  forbidden  to  be  too 
discreet  or  teidious.  Such  is  the  power  of  prescrip- 
tion, that  the  manner  thus  established  survived 
not  only  the  dominion  under  which  it  rose,  but 
even  the  sentiments  it  was  taught  to  express.  But 
from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  dlfiFer- 
ent  tone  may  be  felt :  to  the  few  who  still  pursued 
the  old  dainty  fashion  it  had  evidently  grown  a 
mere  tradition ; — and  even  in  them  new  sympathies 
begin  to  appear  and  mingle  with  the  Iwbitual 
strain;  These,  too,  have  now  become  silent,  and  a 
new  school  of  poetry  has  arisen — if  better  or  worse 
it  would  be  hard  to  say,  looking  at  the  chaos  of 
tilings  vile  and  things  splendid  which  now  enve- 
lopes the  genins  of  France.  But  the  Minor  Poets 
will  chirp  no  more  ;  their  summer  day  is  over. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  influence  of 
which  they  were  the  most  complete  expression, 
was,  in  its  time — and  for  a  time — the  canon  of  li- 
terature throughout  all  Europe  ; — ^where  one  State 
after  another  took  laws  of  taste  from  the  French 
court.  They  are  per  »«a  remarkable  race ;  rarely 
exhibiting  genius  of  the  highest  kind,  bat  spark- 
ling all  over  with  its  smaller  brilliants.  What 
they  have  attempted  they  have  performed  with  a 
success  approaching  to  perfection.  They  are, 
moreover,  exceedingly  and  absolutely  French; 
and  are  in  the  closet  what  the  opira  comiqtte  is  on 
the  stage,  and  the  brisk  wine  of  Ai  on  the  table. 
We  shall  not  ask  whether  excellence  of  this  kind 
is  not  the  highest  of  which  French  language  and 
^genius  are  capable  ;  but  may  strongly  believe  that 
it  is  the  most  perfect  thing  in  its  kind  that  France 
has  hitherto  achieved  :  the  consummate  flower  of 
conventional  and  luxurious  society,  sprinkled  with 
such  feelings  as  refresh  that  artificial  atmosphere, 
and  bearing  in  its  bright  colours  and  trimmed 
leaves  the  evidence  of  choice  and  delicate  culture. 

Amongst  many  light  professors  of  the  art,  here 
and  there  was  one  who  displayed  other  energies, 
and  at  intervals  took  a  bolder  flight.  You  might 
even  find  a  stray  pietist  (like  Louis  Racine)  sing- 
ing devout  canticles  only ;  or  a  philosophizing 
Ducis,  whose  gayest  excursions  end  in  a  moral ; — 
but  such  exceptions  were  far  from  meeting  with 
general  applause,  or  influencing  the  prevalent 
fashion.  The  poet  of  gentle  birth,  or  the  well- 
beneficed  abb^,  r^ely  attempted  more  than  scat- 
tered and  occasional  verses  ;  which,  after  passing 
gnccessfully  through  the  ordeal  of  the  talotu,  were 
committed  to  the  press  with  the  imprimatur  of  their 
approval.  A  few,  more  ambitious,  were  encouraged 
by  such  triumphs  to  attempt  what  were  called 
ornvroffei  de  longue  haleine  ;  epistles,  may  be,  in 
imitation  of  Horace,  or  other  considerable  pieces, 
in  sonorous  heroic  metre,  adorned  with  all  that  this 
artificial  style  of  poetry  required,  l^ut  these  essays 
were  oflener  the  "  probationary  odes "  of  some 
humbler  candidate  for  admission  into  the  charmed 
circle.  Inspired  by  Apollo,  and  the  desire  to  rise, 
he  began  with  the  production  of  some  highly- 
finished  poem — ^trimmed  with  classical  allusions — 
glittering  with  point,  and  seasoned,  if  possible, 
with  a  panegyric  of  the  reigning  monarch,  or  of 


some  noble  Mtecenas.  The  work,  if  admired,  was 
a  passport  to  patronage,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  to 
a  chair  in  the  academy  ;  in  the  meanwhile  it  se- 
cured the  author  a  dubious  kind  of  naturalization 
in  the  gay  world  ;  for  which  he  paid  tribute  in  the 
strains  most  welcome  to  courtly  ears.  His  real 
success  here  was  to  be  won  with  lighter  gifts  \-^— 
■sonnets, — epigrams, — occasional  verses  happily 
turned  ;  refined  flatteries  of  great  personages, 
warm  compliments  to  renowed  beauties;  with, 
abundant  elegies  and  other  ditties,  of  which  the 
burden  was  love. 

That  the  Divinity  worshipped  under  this  name 
was  no  Venus  Urania,  needs  not  be  demonstrated 
here.  An  indulgence  of  the  sweetest  of  all  passions, 
without  a  thought  of  restraint,  and  with  ei\)oy- 
ment  refined  by  the  resources  of  art  and  fancy- 
was  the  idea  of  love,  as  presented  in  these  poema. 
Their  colouring  is  often  too  warm  for  senses  aoooa- 
tomed  to  breathe  a  purer  air ;  and  many  of  them, 
however  charming,  must  be  denounced  as  dang«r- 
ously  seductive.  But  there  are  multitudes  of 
lighter  essays,  in  which  the  passion,  less  eager  and 
imperious,  only  lends  a  distant  warmth  to  wit, 
archness,  and  gaiety ; — delightful  trifles,  which 
may  be  admired  without  a  frown  from  the  severest 
censor.  It  is  from  this  class,  and  from  the  occa- 
sional pieces  of  a  mixed  character,  that  we  propoM 
to  offer  a  hasty  anthology  gathered  wherever  a 
flower  could  be  found  in  so  brilliant  a  parteira, 
small  and  modest  enough  to  be  preserved  between 
the  leaves  of  the  present  essay.  Not  only  do  we 
think  such  specimens  often  the  most  genuine  and 
pleasing  of  their  authors'  works  ;  but  it  would  be 
impossible  in  any  compass,  to  attempt  the  slight- 
est notice  of  more  pretending  efibrts  ;  which  we 
are  far  from  regretting,  because  we  have  in  vain 
attempted  to  take  a  hearty  pleasure  in  the  holi- 
day accents  of  the  French  muse.  The  list  of 
authors,  beginning  with  the  early  age  of  Louis 
XIY.,  and  extending  into  the  present  century,  ex- 
cludes, of  course,  those  from  Marot  and  Malheilie, 
down  to  La  Martine,  who  deserve  a  higher  place 
than  with  Minor  Poets.  Nor  does  it  contain  any 
of  the  mere  changwmien,  who  would  require  a  se- 
parate article  for  themselves,  if  their  songs  (of 
which,  until  Bdranger's  time  the  best  were  merely 
addressed  to  the  event  of  the  day)  could  now  be 
understood  by  an  English  reader  without  a  com- 
mentary. The  field,  or  rather  pleasure-ground, 
which  we  have  chosen  is  already  wide  enough 
without  adding  to  it  this  merry  debatable  land. 

The  first  place,  in  gallantry,  must  be  given  to  * 
lady: — "  la  tendre  tt  naive  DetAouliiret."  She 
appears  with  a  grace  rather  faded,  and  her  speech, 
it  must  be  confessed,  has  a  little  flavour  of  the 
Grand  Cjrrus, — ^but  we  love  her  aU  the  better  for 
reminding  us  of  an  age,  the  very  afiiBctations  of 
which  had  an  air  of  purity,  which  we  miss  in  the 
gallantries  of  the  following  period.  She  was  noble 
and  beautiful,  and  adored  at  the  French  court  as 
"  the  tenth  Muse,"  between  the  years  1660  and 
1694,  when  she  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  There 
is  an  easy  flow  in  her  verses,  and  a  delicacy  in  their 
texture,  which  bespeak  some  of  the  most  engaging 
qtialities  of  a  feminine  hand.     Happy  the  man' 
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who  1m8  nent  receired  a  refasal  leas  daintily  and 
tasdeify  worded  than  the— 

ITOTE  TO  M.  DOCJAT. 

T(Ni  emlled  yonrself  s  vassal  in  Love's  tniu, 

And  me  the  Instrament  the  god  employs 
To  head  jora  heart  to  his  imperions  reign, 

And  torn  to  constant  &ith  joxa  fickle  joys: — 
Tliinis !  nnless  yon  meant  to  jest  or  feign. 
Ton  qnite  mistake  your  heart's  estate  and  voice. 
Yon  chase  me  not  where'er  I  stray  ; 
Nor  even  when  we  meet,  betray 
The  eeaselen  with,  the  fond  impi^ience,  still 
T«  breathe  some  gentle  nothing  in  my  ear  | 
Yon  are  not  jealous  when  a,  rival 's  near ; 
Nor  does  my  absence  cloud  your  days,  or  fill 
Your  heart  with  sighs,  your  eyes  with  weeping  dim ; 
Thiisis  !  this  love  exceeds  your  skill, 
You  took  his  sister,  friend,  for  him  I 
The  white  hand  that  penned  this  indictment, 
(whereby  we  learn  what  your  perfect  lover  was  ex- 
pected to  fa]£l  in  that  day,)  is  still  more  happily 
employed  in  writing  songs,  light  and  playftil  enough 
Is  be  set  to  the  mnsic  of  fairy  bells.    One  we  shaU 
try  to  catch,  thongh  at  a  distance  : — 
Lovely  Spring  adorns  the  year 
With  as  many  loves  as  flowers : 
Tremble,  virgin  hearts,  for  yours. 
When  the  budding  time  draws  near  I 
Coyness  must  give  way  to  Spring, 
Bat  the  sweetness  he  may  bring 
Soon,  perhaps,  will  cost  you  dear. 
Virgin  hearts,  beware  his  powers  t 
Lovely  Spring  adorns  the  year 
With  as  many  loves  as  flowers. 

A  mere  nothing !  and  yet  one  that  yon  can  re- 
peat and  remember  with  pleasure,  when  greater 
things  have  left  no  impression.  There  is  a  se- 
cret of  poetry  in  this.  The  following  BaUaie 
has  another  kind  of  attraction ;  the  old-world  style 
of  Marot,  in  which  it  is  written,  was  well  chosen  to 
convey  the  regrets  of  a  fair  monmer  over  the  decay 
of  the  old  gallantry  and  Jbette  flamme.  Great,  no 
doubt,  was  the  change  in  this  branch  of  manners 
during  the  reign  of  Deshonlieree ;  yet  it  is  amusing 
to  see,  in  sndt  instances,  how  every  age  has  a  golden 
past  to  describe  and  lament,  bewailing  its  present 
decay. 

"  Tnist  ne'er  a  lover  but  with  ample  bail :" 
A  aaxim  surely  in  my  judgment  writ. 
NoB^t  think  I  of  the  secret  pains  they  wail ; 
Non^t  need  I  charms  to  guard  me  from  their  wit ; 
Ihe  heart  of  men  true  Honesty  hath  quit. 
Albeit  on  lips  the  same  fair  words  have  they, 
As  ran  ere  Falsehood  in  the  world  was  bom ; 
Bnt  for  fur  deeds,  the  fashion  is  outworn  1 
— Hen  love  no  more  as  in  a  former  day  ! 
Ridi  garments,  feasting,  servants  more  than  meet, 
Of  merit  now  engross  three  parts  in  four  ; 
Of  levers  tone,  submissive,  and  discreet — 
If  nsh  there  be — the  troop  is  dwindled  soie. 
Lere  a  uoath  old  is  deemed  a  thing  of  yore ; 
Ik  rudest  wooer  bears  the  prize  away ; 
For  sij^  and  tears  the  world  proclaims  yon  Fool : 
A.  hvoiir'k  boasted  ere  the  lips  are  cool ; — 
— Men  love  no  more  as  in  a  former  day  ! 
la  nia  yoaag  BellamonA  thefa-  nets  devise  t 
Yeiag  baeheloiSf — a  race  for  mischief  bom  I— 
OHsort  aloof:  beneath  the  sweetest  eyes, 
Year  fopling  glories  in  his  lazy  scorn. 
Net  even  a  decent  tnask  in  love  is  worn ; 
0i9lA  tfanes.an  airy  springal  may 
Ai  mmm  sttMitioiu  stoop  and  condescend, 
Um'sMIoM  bM«  is  not  bis  only  end. 
— Mm  Jere  ao  in«re  as  in  a  former  day  ! 


These  are  your  gallants  now  1  and  such  entice 
Poor  silly  maids,  since  better  ware  is  none. 
Greybeards  have  hearts  less  insolent  and  aiee-^ 
(The  devil,  waxing  old,  a  cowl  put  on) — 
But  naught  in  these  awakes  a  tender  tone. 
Much  winter  chills  and  drives  desire  away  ; 
Much  ailment  turns  the  sweetest  humour  sour  ; 
When  once,  alas  !  their  heads  are  growing  hoar, 
— Men  love  no  more  as  in  a  former  day  I 

Racan,  who  was  a  flourishing  poet  and  lover  in 
this  good  old  time,  so  feelingly  lamented,  shall  now 
appear,  and  show  how  he  was  wont  to  regard  the 
objects  of  his  admiration.  He  is  the  oldest  of  the 
poets  in  our  series, — having  been  bom  as  early  as 
1589,  and  a  pupil  of  Malherbe, — and  preserves  in 
his  manner  much  of  that  strange  and  engaging  mix- 
ture of  simplicity  and  stateliness  which  belonged 
to  the  French  noble  of  the  school  of  Henri  Quatre. 
In  his  day,  which  still  retained  some  of  the  jovial 
franiuiess  of  that  earlier  period,  no  real  disrespect 
to  the  church  would  be  thought  implied  in  a  son- 
net like  the  following :  in  stricter  or  less  devout 
times  it  might  have  seemed  an  affiront  to  the 
dignity  of  Hi*  Conftuor,  whom  the  poet  thus 
addresses: — 

As  heaven  my  heart  to  penitence  inclines. 
No  thought  concealing  yon  are  bound  to  hear. 
So,  as  my  foilings  grave  or  light  appear, 
Prescribe  the  penauce  :  thus  my  shrift  begins.   ' 
— If  I  have  played  with  Love,  before  and  since 
Your  holy  veto,  much  contemned,  I  fear. 
Contrite,  with  due  remorse,  behold  me  here 
To  make  entire  eonfession  of  my  sins  I 
At  the  grand  altar,  I  admit,  I  swore — 
'Twas  on  the  day  you  heard  me  last  confess — 
Thenceforth  no  mortal  creature  to  adore. 
Good  Father,  weigh  my  fault,  and  pass  it  by  ! 
Divine  is  she  whom  now  my  prayers  address ; 
I  cannot  think  such  worship  peijory  I 

As  a  Confestio  Amawtit,  tradition,  going  back  at 
least  to  the  times  of  the  pious  Eneas,  will  confirm 
its  entire  orthodoxy.    O  Dea  certe  ! 

Another  step  brings  us  into  the  very  midst  of 
the  poetical  pe<ii!«  mditres  ;  how  different  from  their 
predecessors  of  but  a  few  years  earlier !  Yet  in 
the  first  rank  of  these  were  some  who  were  not 
always  mere  triiiers  ;  although  none  have  written 
more  mercurially.  Senec^  for  instance,  (bom  in 
1643,)  was  a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist  before  h6 
turned  courtier ;  and  an  elegant  Latin  scholar  to 
boot.  He  writes  with  the  charming  good-humoured 
ease  which  distinguished  his  temper,  after  the 
quarrelsome  heat  of  youth  was  spent,  and  pre- 
served him  to  the  good  old  age  of  ninety-foor.  The 
little  piece  which  he  calls  a  Moraliti,  clothes  a 
familiar  idea  in  a  kind  of  whimsical  complunt, 
that  is  very  pleasing  ;  and  can  hardly  have  been 
heard  unmoved  by  the  beauty  to  whom  its  moral 
(heaven  save  the  mark !)  was  pointed : — 

Thou  knoVst  that  Time,  too  ftagitive,  away 

With  all  our  joys  will  flee ; 
Yet  ever  say'st :  "  To-morrow  1"  when  1  pray 

For  that  sweet  grace  fh>m  thee ! 
To-morrow  1  fye  I  how  slow  the  antio  creeps  I 

Where  hides  he,  lingering  still  i 
In  Norway,  Guinea,  under  Calpe's  steeps, 

In  China,  or  Brazil ! 
What  reason  bids  thee  in  to-morrow  trust ! 

Say,  has  it  given  thee  bail  I 
I  fear  it  hollow  ;  and  by  Fate  diseoseed 

The  hope  it  gives  may  fail. 
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Amidst  this  toying  yonder  comes  old  age 

With  oarea  to  bind  thy  brow : 
To-morrow's  but  a  vaponr,  Love, — the  sage 

Would  say,  "  Be  happy  uow  !" 
We  add  a  lively  epigram  by  the  same  hand.  It 
was  written  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since ;  and 
yet,  if  you  add  a  name  or.  so,  the  trait  might  pass 
for  an  anecdote  of  some  modem  May-Fair.  Non 
Moleseunt  vitia. 

Panl,  who  now  to  vrrite  pretends. 

Royally,  last  Sunday,  fed 

At  the  first  hdtel,  his  friends, — 

Dinner  two  pistoles  a-head. 

Bnt  a  mile  of  tedious  prose 

Read  by  Paul,  concludes  the  feast : 

Every  page  by  every  guest 

Welcomed  with  ecstatic  "  Ohs  !" 

Whispers  Frank  to  George,  aside : 

"  How  we  all  like  villains  lied, 

Ne'er  was  duller  trash  or  thinner  !" 

George,  as  low,  to  Frank  replied : 

"  Silence,  criticising  sinner  ! 

Don't  I  know  the  ass  is  mod !  * 

The  romance,  I  grant,  was  bad ; 

Bat  what  genius  in  the  dinner  1 " 
Still  more  distinguished  had  been  the  Marquis 
DE  LA  Far£  :  now  as  a  volunteer  fighting  against 
the  Turks,  in  his  day  the  terror  of  Europe  ;  now 
acting  as  right  hand  to  the  Great  Cond^  at  Senef. 
But  he  was  disappointed  in  his  ambition,  and  early 
retired  to  a  voluptuous  leisure,  amidst  friends  and 
light  poetical  recreations.  These  he  continued  nntU 
an  advanced  age  ;  proving  at  least  that  his  plea- 
sures had  not  fatally  impaired  mind  or  body :  in 
spite  of  the  Epicurean  creed  which  enlivens  trifles 
like  the  following  : — 

TBUTH  ILLCSTRATF.D. 

Hear  bnt  yonr  mannikin's  conceit ! 
For  him  all  things  are  bom,  preserved,  decay : 
For  him  the  spheres  revolve  from  night  to  day  : 
The  universe  was  fashioned  for  his  seat ! 
To  prove  me  this,  howe'er  he  words  his  plea. 
All  reasoning's  impotent,  I  humbly  think: 
Bat  need  no  syllogism  to  make  me  see. 
When  I  am  thirsty,  that  this  wine  I  drink. 
Was  clearly  maide  for  me  ! 

An  epigram  of  his  in  a  few  words  says  much 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  pointed,  in 
reality,  at  higher  game  than  it  would  have  been 
safe  to  attack  openly.    Its  truth  is  still  to  be  re- 
commended to  all  prosecuting  attorney-generals : — 
Pasqnils,  in  oor  &thers'  time. 
Ran,  indulged,  through  all  the  court : 
Now  they  ban  &om  thence,  like  crime, 
Even  the  harmless  form  of  sport. 
Ah  !  if  these  important  folks 
Whom  a  laugh  with  fear  can  touch. 
Less  deserved  satiric  strokes, 
Wonld  they  fear  a  jest  so  much  i 

The  Abb^  Chaclieu,  La  Fare's  intimate  friend, 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  anacreontic  poets  of 
his  day,  and  like  many  of  his  brethren,  enjoyed 
that  day  long.*  He,  too,  was  of  noble  famUy  ; 
and  although  a  Churchman,  a  greater  rake  than 
any  of  his  associates ;  the  many  mistresses  whose 
charms  he  proclaimed  were  neither  imaginary  nor 
platonic.  The  exceeding  warmth  of  his  erotic 
pieces,  charming  as  they  are,  debars  us  from  touch- 
ing them  here  ;  and  in  his  other  compositions  (far 

•  He  died  in  1720,  aged  eighty-one  ;  and  was  merry, 
in  spite  of  his  gout,  to  the  last. 


inferior  to  these)  there  is  a  tendency  to  be  diffuse^ 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  find  a  convenient  ex- 
tract. We  must  be  contented  with  a  fragment  of 
his  Ode  contre  L'esprit ;  in  rendering  which  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  be  allowed  to 
use  the  word  wit  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by 
Addison  and  other  older  writers.  Modem  igno- 
rance or  whim  has  deprived  us  of  the  word,  and 
given  no  equivalent :  the  barbarous  use  of  "  talmt,'' 
"  talented,''  which  now  shocks  good  taste  on  every 
hand,  being  auctioneers'  slang,  not  English. 

The  Ode  against  faUe  wit  b^ins  with  this  lively 
apostrophe : — 

Error's  source  that  never  dries  ; 

Subtile  poison  that  perverts 

Truth  of  accents,  truth  of  hearts. 

Nature's  artless  sympathies  ! 

Wisp,  that  only  shines  to  harm, — 

Wit !  the  altars  raised  to  thee, 

Brain-sick  weaklings'  pest  and  charm. 

Now  to  break  my  task  shall  be. 
After  denouncing  with  much  emphasis  the  afieo- 
tations  which  it  has  introduced  into  Poetry,  Phi- 
losophy, and  Religion,  he  comes  to  its  effects  on 
the  commerce  of  Love. 

Author  of  the  fopperies  whence 

Venus  half  her  tribute  draws, 

Thou  abusest  Love  with  Laws, 

Arts,  and  quibbles,  void  of  sense. 

Who  in  truth  has  known  the  birds 

"  Pine  in  chains,"  "  in  fetters  groan," 

"  Deafen  rocks  with  doleful  words" 

And  "  to  streams  their  grief  bemoan  !" 

Thou  hast  firamed  the  grand  romances, 

Strange  alike  to  life  and  truth. 

Which  the  heads  of  amorous  youth 

Turn  with  empty,  frantic  fancies. 

Still  the  nightingale  and  dove 

Thongh  unlearned,  can  pair  and  please  : 

— Say,  to  teach  them  arts  of  Love, 

Was  some  Ovid  bom  for  these  ! 

Hateful  book  !  from  whence  distil 

All  thy  worst  corruption  taught ; 

Where  a  gentle  passion's  wrought 

To  a  hideous  game  of  skill. 

Art !  from  whence,  with  harlot  smile 

All  coquettish  mischiefe  came  : 

And  timt  merchandise  of  guile. 

Gallantry  :— deceitful  name  ! 

— What,  alas  !  unconscious,  then. 

Has  the  spell  my  steps  betrayed  t 

Soon,  I  feel,  my  hate  will  fade 

If  I  longer  hold  the  pen. 

Loved  by  most,  by  me  abhorred. 

Wit !  with  blank  chagrin  I  see. 

Even  thy  very  shafts  to  ward 

Verse  must  borrow  arms  fh>m  thee  ! 
It  u  but  fair  to  observe  that  this  diatribe  was 
written  when  the  Abbg  had  passed  his  climacteric  ; 
and  might  safely  indulge  in  censures  of  gallantly, 
which  he  was  no  longer  able  to  pursue.  But  that, 
after  snch  a  life  as  he  had  led,  he  could  venture  to 
denounce  the  folly  with  so  much  unction,  is  a 
proof  of  self-deception  as  droll  as  any  that  can  be 
quoted  off-hand. 

For  the  next  specimen  let  us  give  an  elegant 
trifle  by  Houdabd  de  La  Motte,  who  belongs  in 
part  to  the  18th  century,  although  bom  in  1672. 
It  was  he  who,  when  very  young,  was  rendered  so 
desperate  by  the  damnation  of  a  farce  which  he 
had  composed,  that  he  forsook  all  his  prospects 
and  entered  La  Trappe.      The  good  De  Ranc^, 
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howerer,  let  him  loose  again  after  a  three-months' 
trial ; — it  is  said,  because  the  novice  was  too  sickly 
fi>r  the  sererities  of  the  order ; — ^more  probably, 
because  he  had  grown  wise  enongh  to  repent  of  his 
silly  step.  He  returned  to  the  world,  and  to 
Tetae-Bu^ing,  bat  did  not  attempt  any  more  co- 
medies. 

TBB  TEACHEB's  PLEAStlBE. 

The  eharming  Angela,  erewhile. 
For  whom  a  thonsand  riT«.ls  strove. 
On  me  alone  was  pleased  to  smile. 
And  tanght  mj  novice  heart  to  love. 

To  please  the  soft  and  warm  the  coy, 
FnHD  her  I  learned  to  sigh  and  glow  ; 
And  those  nice  cares,  the  chief  employ 
And  wisest  lore  that  lovers  know. 

Scarce  had  I  ceased,  a  student  yet, 
These  sweet  Love-mysteries  to  learn. 
When  mnaing  to  young  Violet, 
I  gave  her  lessons  in  my  turn. 

O !  how  the  teacher  loves  the  taught  I 
How  pleased  I  saw  her  knowledge  grow  1 
The  bliss  my  own  soft  studies  brought 
Was  &r  less  sweet  than  teaching  so. 

My  heart  is  now  in  Violet's  care  : 
And  truth  must  own  the  mistress  kind 
Less  cherished  than  the  pnpil  fair  : 
Tis  so  in  every  school — I  find  1 

This  would  be  the  place  for  Pibon's  entrance,  if 
it  were  possible  to  introduce  him  to  the  worshipful 
reader.  But  this  merry  rhymer  is  not  only  free, 
bat  loose  in  his  talk ;  and  rattles  on  at  a  speed 
which  runs  beyond  our  compass,  even  when  he  is 
mote  discreet.  His  epigrams,  terse  enough  and 
stinging  hot,  are  either  too  broad  or  too  local  for 
tismlation  ;  so  that  we  can  only  place  an  empty 
chair  for  the  wicked  wit ;  whose  droll  sayings  and 
doings  are  current  in  France  to  this  day.  Near 
this  vacancy  let  us  seat  one  of  the  few  Minor  Poets 
who  served  a  chaster  muse.  The  chief  poetical 
works  of  Lefbanc  de  Pompionam  '  are  on  scriptural 
subjects — in  which  he  rises  at  times  to  a  very  re- 
spectable elevation  ; — and  the  rest  of  his  composi- 
tions display  the  seriousness  of  a  calm  and  reflective 
nature. 

His  odes,  one  of  which  is'  translated  below,  are 
distinguished  by  their  graceful  simplicity  ;  and  at 
timet  have  an  earnestness  which  is  touching  and 
almost  solemn.  In  poetic  feeling,  at  least,  he  rose 
&r  above  many  of  his  more  celebrated  rivals. 

TH£  SEPCLCHBES. 

As  late,  my  restless  cares  forgot, 
I  strayed  to  breathe  the  breezes  free, 
My  wanderings  reached  a  lonely  spot 
That  bordered  on  the  lonely  sea. 

There  statues  from  aSai  were  seen, 
And  wrecks  of  arches  triumph-crowned  ; 
And  prostrate  columns  :  nearer  then 
I  drew  :  and  tombs  were  all  I  foond  1 

"nie  first,  a  grand  mausoleum,  held 
One  of  those  oonqnerors  dear  to  Fame, 
By  whom  the  trembling  Earth  beheld 
Her  fields  laid  waste,  her  cities  flame. 

There  were  poraayed  a  hundred  fights  ; 
And  nations'  chains,  and  monarchs'  fears ; 
Trinmphal  marches,  funeral  rites, 
And  toibntea  of  a  world  in  tears. 

*H«  Itnd  from  1709  to  1784 ;  and  was  the  author  of 
tat  nwcsfiM  tra^dy,  I»do», 


Beneath  a  shade  of  ancient  yew 

A  fairer  monument  was  placed. 

That  charmed  the  passing  stranger's  view 

With  emblems  on  the  marble  traced. 

This  was  a,  Poet's  tomb  :  who  sung 
So  well,  that  nations  praised  his  lay  : 
A  lute,  a  lyre,  aud  trumpet  hung 
From  the  green  branches  of  a  bay. 

Ifard  by,  interred  in  humbler  guise, 
A  fisher  slept  amongst  the  dead. 
A  simple  net,  a  rude  device. 
Was  drawn  above  his  crumbling  bed. 

"  Alas  !"  I  cried,  "  misdeeming  Art ! 
To  all  that  pass  the  stone  declares 
The  history  of  a  wretch,  whose  part 
Was  less  to  live  than  sufifer  cares." 

"  .^d  wherefore  so  t"  vrith  angry  voice, 
A  wanderer  near  me  turned  to  ask  : 
"  The  fisher's  labour  was  his  choice 
And  calling :  he  fulfilled  his  task." 

"See  rather  here  what  life  displays  : 

The  poet  trills  his  canzonets. 

The  warrior  ravages  and  slays. 

And  the  poor  fisher  throws  his  nets." 
Of  all  the  light  versifiers,  Gresset,  author  of  the 
celebrated  Vert-vert,  is  the  lightest.  The  general 
favour  which  this  lively  narrative  poem  has  re- 
tained, and  the  applause  bestowed  on  its  author's 
comedy,  Le  Michant,  make  us  hesitate  in  ex- 
pressing a  lower  opinion  of  his  relative  merits  than 
is  commonly  professed.  There  must  be  some  pe- 
culiar charm,  which  none  but  a  French  ear  cap 
perceive,  in  the  cheery  gossiping  flow  of  his  lesser 
poems  ;  to  us  they  are  commended  by  little  else 
but  ease  and  good-humour.  An  extract  from  La 
GJutrtreuse,  an  epistle  in  cantering  verse,  which 
describes  his  retirement,  will  give  as  fair  an  idea  of - 
his  manner  as  we  can  present. 

"  If  the  chamber's  round  or  square 

To  decide  would  pose  my  lore  ; 

But,  without  a  compass,  dare 

Say  that,  past  the  slanting  door 

Five  good  steps,  or  may  be  more. 

You  may  take  within  my  lair. 

Windows,  skylit,  badly  rent. 

O'er  a  gutter  look,  the  which  is 

Used  for  Sabbaths  worse  than  witches'. 

Where  collegiate  cats, — the  vermin  ! 

Every  night  in  gowns  of  ermine 

Hold  their  squalling  Parliament,  i- 

Table  half  of  legs  forlorn  ; 

'Neath  a  shaky  tester's  head 

Half  a  dozen  straws,  much  worn. 

On  a  pair  of  trestles  spread  ; 

Such  the  wealth  of  board  and  bed 

Which  my  hermit-cell  adorn. 

Wealth,  that  Boreas'  brethren  bor.rse 

Oft  upset  with  hideous  din. 

Bound  my  eyry  as  they  course. 

Ere  their  serious  wars  begin. 

And  your  climate  feels  their  force  ; 

Or,  when  joined,  their  icy  legions 

Form  the  bolts  of  snow  and  hail,  • 

Which  across  your  shivering  regions 

Shoot  catarrhs  and  agues  pale. 

Such,  in  truth,  my  nest  you'll  find, 

Garret,  where  your  ser^■ant  writes 

Burgher  of  the  sylphid  kind. 

Comrade  of  the  gnomes  and  sprites. 

In  a  den  like  this,  they  say. 

Ancient  castle  donjons  keep 

t  It  is  hardly  needful  to  point  the  application  of  this 
irreverent  simile  to  the  jurists  vvhosate  in  ftarredgowni 
in  the  French  ^rliaments. 
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Sybils  grim  and  witches  gnj, 
Boned  in  sepulchral  sleep. 
Or  methioks,  from  sueh  a  crib, 
Sconrged  by  all  the  winds  of  air, 
Breslau's  astronomic  scribe 
Spies  the  weather,  foal  or  tut. 
And  writes,  cum  priTtlegio,  rare 
Fictions  of  the  starry  tribe. 

There  is  exceeding  elegance  and  feeling  in  the 
Teisesof  St.  Lajibebt — ^whose  name  is  better  known 
to  England  from  his  intimacy  with  Voltaire,  and  his 
tenderness  for  the  gentle  Madame  D'Houdetot,  than 
hy  his  admired  poem  of  the  Seasons.  In  France  it 
would  seem  that  the  pursuit  of  the  gayer  muses 
is  rewarded  with  the  longevity  promised  to  those 
who  honour  their  fathers  and  mothers  ;-»-a  vast 
majority  of  the  minor  poets  lived  long,  and  St. 
Lambert  was  of  the  number  :  having  reached  the 
age  of  86,  when  he  died  in  1803.  We  shall  only 
cuU  a  trifle  firam  his  garden ;  but  it  ia  a  very 
charming  one. 

10  A  BUTTESFLT. 

Ineonstant  bntterfly,  pnrsne 

Thy  flight  where  Spnng  reviving  flowers  exposes ; 

Less  fond  than  eager,  flattering  more  than  true. 

Go  kiss  the  bosoms  of  coquettish  roses. 

And  pleased,  with  each  thy  rapture  light  renew ; 
Eqjoy,  and  hasten  from  the  prize  to  woo 
The  next  that  fVesher  loveliness  discloses. 

Snoh  be  thy  mle ;  still  courting,  ever  changing 
To  these  sweet  errors  all  thy  hours  apply ; — 

And  such  I,  too,  had  followed,  freely  ranging — 
Hi^d  Sylvia  never  met  mine  eye ! 

Of  Bernard,  the  French  Ovid, — Gentle  Bernard, 
as  he  was  christened  by  Voltaire, — it  is  hard  to 
ipeak  to  our  heart's  content.  So  soft  are  his  pic- 
tures, so  seducing  his  voluptuous  eloquence,  so 
smiling  are  his  landscapes,  so  delicate  and  warm 
is  his  language,  that  it  is  painful,  amidst  all  this 
beanty,  to  confess  the  presence  of  the  merest  sen- 
sual passion,  lurking  like  a  poisonous  snake.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  : — ^whether  as  teacher  of  his 
Art  of  love,  or  in  his  occasional  rambles,  we  see 
only  the  refined  Sybarite,  whose  idea  of  Good  is 
an  incarnation  of  animal  pleasure,  only  the  more 
dangerous  for  the  grace  with  which  it  invites  the 
reader.  From  these  we  must  turn,  and  listen,  in- 
stead, to  part  of  one  of  his  harmless  anacreontic 
carols  : — bnt  alas !  his  best  powers  lie  breathing 
in  those  naughty  erotics, 

quae  Venus 
Quinti  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit ; — 

and  at  other  times,  he  writes  like  one  exhausted, 
The  following  is  from  a  little  piece  called 


Haste  to  close  the  day, 
Tethy's  lover  I  glaring 
Son,  thy  fires  o'erbearing 
In  Uieir  sooroe  allay. 
With  excess  of  heat 
Brown  the  fields  are  lying, 
Flowers  are  scentless  dying. 
Drained  the  fountains  sweet. 
Tearless  wakes  Aurora, 
O'er  a  pining  Flora 
Breathless  zephyrs  fleet. 
All  are  faint  and  mute, 
Save  Pomona  now 
Laughing,  with  a  brow 
Crowned  with  pwple  fhiit ; 


Midst  a  merry  crew, 
Bathed  in  vine-juice  new, 
Of  the  Sylvan  throng. 
Who  in  gambolds  heady 
Reel  with  feet  unsteady 
As  they  danoe  along. 
Come,  Aristos  mine  ! 
Let  her  vain  command 
Reason  sour  resign ; 
Wonld  the  sage  withstand 
All  the  bliss  of  wine  t 
Still  be  wise — bnt  free : 
Drink  !  the  god  of  Pindns 
Let  yonr  pattern  be : 
Bacchus,  lord  of  Indus 
Conquered  him,  like  thee : 
Ever  since,  Apollo, 
Whose  decrees  we  follow. 
Bids  us  make  allies 
Jests  and  homilies, 
Hononr^ato  stem, 
From  Petronins  learn ; 
For  a  while  be  wise, 
■    Then  to  folly  torn. 
Joyous  counsels  these. 
To  the  banquet  lute  us, 
Where  grave  Socrates 
Welcomes  Epicurus. 
Prytbee  add  a  guest, 
Cypris'  boy,  the  charmer. 
Midst  the  tale  and  jest 
His  enchantments  wanner 
Please  my  fancy  best. 
In  the  vine-leaves'  shade 
If  a  sleep  o'ertake  us. 
Low  by  Bacchus  laid. 
With  his  charming  aid 
Cupid  sly  shall  wake  ns. 
Dotards  1  that  oppose 
In  the  stoic's  quarrel, 
Feelings  youth  bestows 
With  a  musty  moral  I 
Why  with  painful  days 
Load  the  passing  season, 
Oift  of  Heaven, — 'tis  trcMWOn, 
Simple  nature  says ; — 
Seneca  may  reason. 
Wiser  Horace  plays  I 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advances,  the  nobl« 
Teraifiers  give  place  to  rivals  of  humbler  birth, 
whose  talents  procured  them  the  notice  of  the 
great.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  Le 
Brck,  bom  at  Paris  in  1729 ; — whose  life,  pro- 
longed till  1807,  was  fertile  in  strange  viciasitudee. 
What  a  vast  interval  ia  grasped  by  the  mere  re- 
cord, that  the  poet,  favoured  in  youth  by  the  pa- 
tronage of  a  Fiince  de  Ck)nti,  and  the  Mendship 
of  Louis  Racine,  lived  to  serve  under  Napoleon  as 
a  Director  of  the  Institute  I  It  is  almost  an  injus- 
tice to  Le  Brun  to  place  him  amongst  the  minor 
poets.  None  of  them  seem  to  equal  him  in  variety 
of  power  or  in  energy : — and  while  he  has  as  much 
wit  as  any,  and  is  not  wanting  either  in  grace  or 
in  tenderness,  a  true  poetical  enthusiasm  often 
animates  his  strains.  The  following  noble  exor- 
dium is  taken  from  his  "  Ode  on  the  Earthquake 
of  Lisbon  in  VlBS ;"— of  which  we  grieve  to  take 
a  fragment  only ; — recommending  the  reader  to 
seek  for  the  whole,  and  compare  it,  en  pastant, 
with  Voltaire's  icy  lines  on  the  same  subjeot. 

Thus  in  his  heart  the  proud  one  said,^ 
"  Lord  of  this  universe  am  I : 
The  royal  circlet  crowns  my  head, 
Boond  at  my  foot  disasters  lie ; 
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Uj  pmlatea  the  lulls  oVignnr ; 
Itf  niMilri  erery  jriun  o'trfiow, 
Aad  Pleunra  daek*  my  banquet  hftll : 
HesTea  speeda  ay  Tengeance  Trith  its  flie. 
And  winds  with  inbjeat  wives  eoMpitt 
To  make  the  Earth  my  Fartnne's  thnlll" 
Ptesaraptaons  Hwrtal !  foolish  clay ! 
Thy  destiny's  eelipee  beware. 
Eaiih'k  fteble  tenant  of  a  day, 
Seanoe  «i«  thy  footsteps  printed  there— 
What !   does  the  cradle  toaoh  the  tomb  t 
One  step  fkim  nothing  to  the  gloom 
Of  graves,  and  blank  oblivion  passed ; 
Bis  day's  a  flash  of  hasty  light 
Golidied  in  the  greedy  jaws  of  night ; 
What  compass  for  a  pride  se  rast  I 
AttfBt  this  the  po«t  points  to  the  real  Lord  of 

the  World,  in  a  series  of  stanzas  of  which  tbt  f»l> 

Inrin^  are  part: — 

The  heaven  beneath  his  march  angnst 
Bows  trembling  its  eternal  head ; 
The  stan^  myriads  are  the  dust 
That  his  unmortal  footsteps  tread. 
Beneath  his  chariot  thnnders  roll : 
The  welkin  groans ; — firom  pole  to  pole, 
Sarth  to  the  dreadfiU  call  repUss, 
Sei«De  amidst  the  tempest  dh« 
B«  sees  beneath  his  feet  expire 
Monarefas,  and  tribes,  and  centaries  1 
Konght  from  his  lightning  Justice  hides 
The  dark  abyss  of  hearts  depraved : 
He  laughs  to  see  the  reekless  pride 
Of  kings  adored  by  crowds  enslaved ; 
And  firom  the  diadems  he  breaks. 
And  f^om  the  kingdoms  that  he  shakes, 
the  fragments  strew  his  awful  path — 
— O  close,  in  mercy,  jealons  God, 
Tl»  days  of  vengeance !  hide  thy  rod 
In  thy  great  treasury  of  wrath ! 
Tliis  is  true  poetry — and  of  a  very  high  class. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  directing  admiration  to 
the  noble  apostrophe  in  the  last  stanza,  where  the 
poet,  as  if  appalled  by  the  terrors  of  his  vision, 
suddenly  breaks  off  to  implore  the  avenger's  pity. 
It  is  said  that  Le  Bran  never  suspected  his  own 
talent  for  epigram,  until  he  was  provoked,  by 
Freron's  attacks,  to  defend  himself  in  this  man- 
oer.    If  so,  the  assailant  must  have  bitterly  re- 
pented his  folly,  when  he  saw  the  glittering  abun- 
dance of  the  arrows  whioh  at  once  began  to  fly 
from  his  enemy's  quiver.    Of  all  the  collections 
of  French  epigrams,  we  like  Le  Brun's  the  best ; 
they  are  neat,  spirited,  and  full  of  Attic  salt: — nor 
m  his  repayment  of  literary  assaults  is  he  so 
vcoomouB  a*  some  of  the  writers  of  tliis  class, 
iHhough  stinging  enoagh,  a*  we  shall  take  occa- 
lion  to  show.    Many  of  his  epigrams  too  have  a 
mixed  character,  more    nearly  approaching  the 
tme  Greek  model ; — these  are  very  delightful : 
one  shall  be  selected,  net  only  as  a  national  tribute, 
but  because  the  lovely  trait  which  it  records  was 
DO  fiction.  Th^  "  English  gallant "  was  the  second 
Earl  of  Albemarle,*  a  tme  gentleman,  if  one  such 
ever  lived,  and  fitther  of  the  admiral.    The  anec- 
dote may  he  fonnd  in  Marmontel's  Memoirs. 
Is  Us  trim  park  an  Enclish  gallant,  young, 
Bontaoa*,  aad  rioh,  eiqoyod  the  ercBing  air, 
fnijle  on  his  fondling  ann  a  nistitmi  hong : 
It  was  the  hour  that  Venus  loves,  and  fair 
Her  dewy  planet  shone.    The  Udy  eyed 
Tb*  star  tnth  earnest  gaie,  and  faintly  sighed, 

'Seeanotiee^lteiB  *  r*e*nt  No.  »f  tUs  Magt^e^ 
T0liz.p.MI. 


As  if  some  yearning  with  her  silence  strove  t— 
The  lover,  catching  at  her  thought  a&r. 
Said  gently :  "  Do  not  look  so  long,  my  love, 
'Tis  past  my  power  to  give  thee  yonder  star  1" 

The  following  are  of  a  more  festive  tone  :— 

Chloe,  the  pretty  poeteii,  for  two  snail  faults  the  worse 

is: 
She  makes  her  countenaace  herself,  and  does  not  make 

her  verses. . 

Hero  's  a  hump-backed  bridegroom  buckled 
To  a  sweetheart  with  a  bunch : 
If  the  hunch-back  'a  not  made  cuckold. 
What  vriU  be  the  offlpring  1    Punch  1 

At  Lisa's  feet  a  battered  coxcomb  lay, 
With  airs  of  one  on  dangerous  conquests  bent, 
And  growing  argent :  "  Rise,  dear  marquis,  pray," 
The  minx  exclaimed — ^"Suppose  I  should  consent  1" 

We  have  fields  so  rich  and  fair. 

Hills  so  fertile,  that,  I  swear, 
— Quoth  a  Gascon  of  Bordeaux, — 

If  you  set  a  scabbard  there 
In  a  week  a  sword  would  grow ! 

Know  yon  that  withered  Amoret 

Who's  ever  raging  to  be  fancied  younger) 

She  dreams  that  Love  still  watches  her  toilette 

From  whence  the  truant's  fled  ao  age,  or  longer. 

No  Kalydor  that  Rowland  can  supply  her 

Will  hide  the  world  of  wrinkles  that  belie  herj— 

At  fifty-nine  she  claims  for  twenty-two ! 

She'll  soon  come  forth,  as  FoUy  still  grows  worse. 

With  a  baptismal  register  so  new. 

One  cannot  help  but  send  her  back  to  nurse  1 

We  add  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  stinging  wea- 
pons with  which  the  French  men  of  letters  have, 
from  time  immemorial,  been  accustomed  to  assault 
each  other. 

"  I've  just  been  plundered"— Sorry  for  your  grief. 

«  Of  all  my  papers."— Sorry  for  the  thief! 

No,  no  1  La  Harpe  the  serpent's  likeness  missed. 

The  reptile  hisses— but  La  Harpe  was  hissed. — 
^For  a  dramatic  work,  the  failure  of  which  was 
manna  to  those  authors  whom  his  strictures  as  a 
critic  of  the  belles  lettres  had  exasperated.     Here  is 
another  assault  equally  keen. 

Supreme  La  Harpe,  from  his  professor's  chair 
Poetic  Laws  so  learnedly  rehearses. 
That  we  his  pupils  norcr  more  shall  bear 
A  single  word  o(  the  professor's  verses. 

The  readers  of  this  essay,  however,  are  not  in 
the  same  predicament ;  and  in  Justice  to  an  author 
so  hardly  treated,  may  be  told  that  La  Harpe,  al- 
though certainly  no  Orpheus,  composed  with  ele- 
gance and  purity,  and  has  written  many  verses 
that  can  he  read  with  pleasure.  The  following 
Romance,  for  instance,  is  not  wanting  either  in 
truth  of  expression  or  in  unaffected  pathos, — 
qualities  not  excessively  abundant  in  any  French 
poet. 

THE  rOBSAUDI. 

Wherefore  fear  tUne  eyes  to  sate 
With  forsaken  Love's  despair  ! 
'Tis  to  thee  I  owe  my  ftite  ;— 
Doomed  by  thee  to  shame  and  care. 
I  had  all  bat  died  when  told, — 
Stricken  by  a  wound  too  deep. 
Now  my  sorrow's  half  controlled, 
And  mine  eyes  again  can  weep. 
Too  sincere,  my  looks  have  shown 
All  thy  influence,  aU  my  love  ; 
O I  had  mine  remained  unknown 
Thine  had  never  spught  to  rove. 
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Far  Arom  thoaglit  to  hide  my  heart. 
Still  I  feared  not  half  to  tell  :— 
Others  may  enchain  with  art, 
I  had  none  but  loving  well. 

To  the  fickle  world  restored, 
Canst  thou  real  pleasures  find  t 
And  the  mistress  now  adored, 
Will  she  fix  thy  restless  mind  t 
Dearly,  at  the  price  I  me, 
Should  thy  new  desires  be  blest : 
Can  thy  heart  have  turned  untrue, 
Yet  be  further  still  from  rest  1 

111  thyself  thy  heart  has  known, 
Doomed  its  error  soon  to  feel. 
Vain  ambition  urged  thee  on 
More  than  one  weak  heart  to  steal. 
Nature  soon  resistless  felt. 
Weaker  claims  will  bid  decline  : 
She  has  formed  thy  heart  to  melt ;' 
She  has  formed  thy  heart  for  mine  I 

When  ef  faithless  Beauty's  guile 
Tired,  thy  heart  for  freedom  yearns  ; 
When,  ashamed  of  conquests  vile, 
To  thy  cheek  a  blu^h  returns  ; 
Truant,  then  this  love  recall, 
Tnist  thy  fate  to  her  once  more  ; 
She  can  love  in  spite  of  all ; 
'    One  regret  will  Ul  restore. 

Fear  thoa  not  rerenge  will  rise 

In  an  hour  like  this  to  wound, 

In  the  soothing  of  thy  sighs 

Love  will  all  my  triumph  bound. 

Nay,  against  myself  'twill  plead, 

When  my  lips  thy  pardon  sign, 

That  the  canse  I  serve  indeed, 

And  the  gain,  are  solely  mine  ! 
Ducis,  another  of  the  octogenarian  minstrels, 
is  admitted  here  rather  because  of  his  attempts  to 
give  the  French  a  translated  Shakspeare,  than  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  proper  creations.  The  best  of 
these  cannot  pass  for  more  than  versified  prose ; 
utterances  of  becoming  and  amiable  feelings  con- 
veyed in  melodious  language.  But  he  is  not  a 
mere  drawing-room  flutterer ;  and  sometimes  al- 
most falls  into  real  poetry,  through  a  vein  of  pen- 
siveness,  which  ^ves  a  certain  charm  even  to 
common-place  ideas.  A  sincere  lover  of  the  retire- 
ment in  which  his  later  life  was  spent,  he  has 
celebrated  it  in  many  stnuns, — one  of  which  we 
repeat  below  ;  addressed  to  his  Flower-garden.  Its 
extreme  naWeU  a  sour  critic  might  term  almost 
childish :  yet  the  author  ventured  to  translate 
Lear ! 

Tiny  plot,  ttom  whence  I  choose 

Flowers  to  deck  Eliza's  hair, 

Sweet  with  odours,  firesh  with  dews. 

Nest  where  linnets  sing  and  pair. 

Charm  my  eyes  with  all  thy  hues. 

Welcome  1  smiling  violet. 

Simple  beauty,  fond,  discreet, — 

Such  was  once  La  Valliire : 

Meek,  like  thee,  and  innocent, 

Ne'er  on  power  or  pride  intent, 

Nought  but  love  in  love  she  meant. 

Hating  art,  and  noise,  and  glare. 

Thee,  in  sumptuous  hoop  of  red. 

Dangerous  poppy,  hence  I  ban. 

Toss  elsewhere  thy  haughty  head, 

Tbon  recallest  Montespan. 

So  I  and  (hon,  my  modest  pet  t 

Show  me,  daisy,  pretty  child. 

All  thy  tiny  beauties  neat. 

Drops  of  silver  golden  piled. 

Lily  Queen  I  the  earliest  light 

Sees  ne  watch  thy  opening  hues, 


Pure  and  virgin-fresh,  and  bright. 

With  the  morning's  fires  and  dews. 

— Dearer  tbon  than  all  the  rest. 

Rose  I  or  rather  liOve's  own  bloom  ! 

Whom  Idalia's  charming  breast 

Tinges,  and  her  lips  perftime, — 

Live,  and  charm  me  all  ye  may, — 

We  have  both  but  passing  stay. 
Three  of  her  best  love-poets,  France  received  firom 
the  tropics,  nearly  «t  the  same  period ; — a  circum- 
stance notable  from  the  rarity  of  such  imports 
from  colonies  in  general.  Leonabd,  a  native  of 
Guadaloupe,  came  young  to  France,  and  soon  dis- 
tingnished  himself  by  tiie  tenderness  and  melody 
of  his  compositions,  the  most  admired  of  which 
were  his  Idyls.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the 
actual  habits  of  French  life  growing  daily  more 
artificial,  while  the  Arcadian  prattling  of  swains 
and  shepherdesses  was  sUll  the  favourite  vehicle  of 
poetical  sentiment : — a  proof  how  thin  was  the 
growth  of  true  national  poetry,  that  could  be  sup- 
planted by  such  exotics.  The  traditional  affecta- 
tion was,  however,  graced  by  Leonard,  with  more 
warmth  and  sincerity  of  manner  than  are  com- 
monly found  in  the  carpet-pastorals  ;  and  his  play- 
ful minor  pieces  have  an  archness  very  captivating. 
The  reader  may  judge  of  this  from  two  specimens, 
taken  almost  at  random  ;— 

THB  INDISCKBEt  QUESTION. 

Yesterday  I  asked  my  maid  % — 
«  Ere  Lncille  my  lote  had  blessed. 
And  my  heart  with  hers  repaid, 
Had  it  known  no  former  guest !" 
— Straight  the  rogae  with  fingers  ten 
Gravely  seemed  to  count  the  tale  ; 
While  my  forehead  glowed,  and  then 
At  the  lengthened  list  grew  pale. 
"  Mercy  1  'twould  a  saint  provoke ; 
What  I  a  dozen  past  amours  V 
"  Hush  !"  she  said,  "  before  I  spoke, 
"  First  I  thought  I'd  number  yours  !" 

THE  V8ELI88  PBOBIBITIOX. 

A  shepherd  crept  behind  Lisette : 
"  Come,  beauty,  to  the  woods,"  he  said ; 
"  They're  dancing  to  the  hautboys  yet, 
And  nutting  in  the  hazel-glade." 
— To  free  her  arm  the  maiden  tried. 
But  strove  too  gently  in  his  hold  : 
"  What  calls  me  to  the  wood  1"  she  cried  ; 
"  Have  done  I — indeed  you  are  too  bold, — 
Mamma  vrill  scold  1" 

And  so  Lisetto,  against  her  will, 
Stole  to  the  woods  beside  the  boy : 
Who,  as  they  plucked  the  filberts,  still 
Kept  glancing  at  the  maiden  coy. 
Then  seized  and  kissed  her  fingers  white, 
Lisette  a  languid  sigh  controlled, 
And  striving  with  her  heart's  delight, 
Cried,  "  Cease !  indeed  you  are  tjo  bold, — 
Mamma  will  scold ! " 

Ere  long  her  threatenings  milder  grew ; 
Within  his  clasp  her  hand  she  left. 
And  Colin  on  her  lips  of  dew 
Was  tempted  to  a  sweeter  theft. 
With  sudden  anger  flushed  the  maid: 
"  Hence !  leave  me  Sir ; — you're  over  bold !" 
— A  second  kiss  her  anger  stayed : 
And  scarce  she  seemed  to  whisper :  "  Hold  t 
Mammi  wUt  soold !" 

Ah !  see  how  fast  in  gentle  hearts 
A  dawning  passion  spreads  and  warms ! 
Lisette  no  longer  frowns  or  starts, 
Bnt  blnsbfs  in  her  lover's  arms. 
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And,  proffered  with  a  sweet  caprice, 
A  charming  kias  her  fondness  told ; 
While  Colin  archljr  whispered :  "  Cease, 
And  leaTe  me ;  tje !  you're  very  bold, 
Mamma  will  scold !" 

T&e  second,  BsRnN,  (only  a  few  years  younger 
than  Leonard,  who  garriTed  him,)  was  a  native 
of  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  and  brought  with  him 
to  France  all  the  warmth  of  that  torrid  climate. 
His  el^iea,  entitled  Les  Amourt,  are  remarkable 
for  their  passionate  glow,  and  for  an  earnestness 
derired  from  the  reality  of  the  adventures  de- 
scribed, which  were  his  own  : — while  the  delicacy 
of  his  language  only  renders  their  extreme  volup- 
tuoosness  more  dangerons.  They  are  poems  no 
young  reader  can  safely  touch — for  to  lay  them 
down  when  once  begun  is  not  easy.  Of  this 
amorous  writer  we  can  only  give  a  light  specimen : 
his  best  poems  unhappily  ate,  in  one  Bense,hi8  worst. 

10  MADAME      *      •      • 

Ladj !  by  my  yonth  besought. 

And  my  mad  and  merry  lays. 

Critic  far  too  kind,  yon  praise 

Songs  in  idle  moments  wrought 

For  enticing  beauty's  gaze. 

While  my  vanity  you  raise, 

Stould  my  fondness  go  for  nought! 

I  adore  yon  I  twenty-one 

Little  cares  for  wreath  of  bay ; — 

Silken  hand,  my  chains  put  on ! 

Deck  my  muse  with  ribbons  gay, 

MTith  Dione's  myrtle  spray 

And  the  spoil  firom  April  won ! 

Glory  tempts  the  suitor  young. 

Bat  'tis  love  his  sighs  implore : 

Praise  a  little  less  the  song, 

Love  the  bard  a  little  more ! 
And  yet,  with  all  its  selfishness  and  coxcombry, 
and  want  of  true  elevation,  the  Love  of  that  artifi- 
«al  world  wai^  after  all,  the  most  natural  and 
amiable  of  the  passions  ruling  there.  This  may 
account  for  the  universal  chorus  of  love  ditties, 
ftvm  which  there  is  no  escaping  ; — the  poetic 
Sylva  is  a  mere  grove  of  the  temple  of  Gnidos,  and 
the  sound  of  cooing  trembles  on  every  leaf.  Here 
is  another  courtier,  De  Bonnard,  from  whom  we 
can  get  nothing  but  dialogues  on  kissing ; — and 
yet  this  modem  Johannes  Secundus  was  the  per- 
son honoured  for  a  while  with  the  grave  charge  of 
tutor  to  the  present  king  of  the  French !  *  He 
was  a  soldier  too,  as  well  as  a  writer  of  verses, — 
more  fitted  perhaps  to  succeed  in  either  capacity, 
than  in  that  of  preceptor  of  youth. 

"  Leave  me !  if  my  strength  be  spent. 
And  my  hands  no  more  resist. 
Think  not  that  my  lips  consent, 
Or  by  aught  but  force  are  kissed  ; 
Who  would  prize,  that  love  has  learned. 
Kisses  snatched,  but  not  returned  t" 
"  Say  for  whom  were  kisses  meant. 
Bat  for  one  that  Love  has  learned ! 
How  can  kisses  never  lent 
Be  by  maid  so  coy  returned ! 
Let  me  then  be  snatching  still. 
Yon  can  pay  them  when  you  will  I" 

The  Judgment  of  Paris,  by  Imbkrt,  will  long 
deserve  a  place  amongst  the  choicest  productions 
«f  the  voluptuous  school ;  and  the  youth  of  the 


*  H*  aweeded  the  Countess  of  Genlis  in  the  govsr- 
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author  may  in  part  excuse  its  warmth.  Besides 
this  considerable  poem,  he  wrote  not  a  few  epi- 
grams, tales,  and  fables,  before  his  career  was  pre- 
maturely closed.  In  the  former  he  is  humorous, 
without  reaching  the  finesse  of  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors ; — in  his  apologues  clearness  and  ease  do 
not  quite  compensate  for  the  want  of  the  playful 
grace  which  delights  us  in  La  Fontwne.  One  of 
each  may  suffice. 

BPIOSAM. 

One  Friday,  honest  brother  Polycarp 

Came  bustling  up  to  give  the  prior  warning : 

"  Your  reverence  !   avoid  the  carp  I 

The  cook — I  saw  him — larded  it  this  morning  I " 

The  hungry  prior,  at  the  news  dismayed. 

Frowned  on  the  cause  that  baulked  his  palate  itching : 

"  Confound  you  for  a  busy  fool !" — ^he  said ; 

"  What  business  had  yoa  in  the  kitchen  I" 

THE  FLT  AND  IRE  MOTB. 

A  fly  too  liquorish  and  tree. 

Buzzing  too  near  sweet  malmsey  in  a  glass, 

Grew  dizzy,  and  fell  in :  more  silly  she ! 

Beware  of  gluttony,  it  brii^p  disgrace  I 

She's  past  redemption.    "  Pye !  imprndent  thing  I " 

Sneered  the  light-winged  moth,  who  saw  her  drowned ; 

"  Would  I  be  tempted  so ! — on  safer  wing 

I  love  to  wheel,  and  sport  my  lamp  around." 

And,  fluttering,  touched  the  flame.    The  greedy  blaie 

Scorches  his  plumes — he  Alters,  frantic  turns, 

And  falls :  the  source  of  light  that  charmed  his  gaze 

Becomes  the  pile  on  which  he  bums. 

Han  ever  vaunts  his  worth  beyond  its  due. 

On  his  own  wisdom  pompously  dilates, 

And  shines  in  precepts  : — but  his  actions  view, 

Youll  And  him  tripping,  even  whilst  he  prates. 

Pakkt,  the  third  and  most  admired  of  the  for- 
eign-bom trio,  like  his  friend  and  contemporary 
Bertin,  came  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon; — and 
sang  of  love  far  too  fervidly  for  virgin  ears.  He 
is  reputed  the  most  perfect  of  the  later  tribe  of 
amatory  poets ;  but  we  praise  him  more  willingly 
for  a  trait  which  does  honour  to  his  heart.  A 
poem  on  the  Loves  of  the  French  Qtteens,  the  work 
of  many  years,  and  his  best,  had  long  been  eagerly 
expected :  at  the  moment  when  it  was  finished 
the  Revolution  broke  out ;  and  the  poet  had  the 
generosity  to  bum  his  favourite  MS.,  lest  he 
might  seem  to  assail  a  throne  on  the  point  of  fall- 
ing. He  died  a  member  of  the  Institute,  in  1814, 
aged  61.  The  lines  translated  below  are  of  a  sad- 
der tenor  than  is  usual  with  him ;  but  are  not  with- 
out his  usual  elegance. 

She  had  dried  the  bitterest  tears 
E'er  by  iqjnred  lover  shed : 
Soothed  by  vow  on  vow,  my  fears 
From  this  doating  bosom  fled. 
Parting  kisses,  warm  and  sweet. 
Lulled  suspicion,  charmed  my  mind : — 
0 1  the  easy  task  to  cheat 
One  that  seeks  himself  to  blind ! 
Timid  eyes  that  songht  the  ground ; 
Artless  voice  of  plaintive  tone ; 
Arms  entwined  my  neck  around ; 
Lips  delayed  my  lips  npon — 
Love  in  all  the  sweets  was  none ! 
Till  to-day,  deceived  and  bound. 
Even  her  faults  I  could  adore ; 
And  with  silly  faith  possessed 
Trusted  all  the  truth  professed 
In  her  lightest  vows : — but  more, 
More  than  tjl— ^vhen  thus  caressed ! 
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Wo  1  the  Taniah'd  spell  has  spoU'd 

AU  that  makes  existence  sweet : 

Ever  seeking  truth  unaoil'd. 

Ever  more  I  find  deceit. 

O'er  my  heart  has  passed  a  blight : 

I  abjore  delusions  bright, 

I  abjure  that  £iir  deoeiver, 

And  in  sorrow  plunged  for  ever, 

Even  repent  my  past  deUght  I 
The  name  of  Florian  is  well  known  to  the 
tender  students  of  French  literature-^who  have 
sighed  over  the  flowery  paragraphs  of  Numa,  and 
conunitted  to  memory  his  &bles.  These  last  are 
his  only  real  title  to  notice  ;  and  Voltaire,  whose 
pupil  he  boasted  himself  to  be,  gave  him,  with  his 
usual  happiness,  a  true  character,  in  the  diminu- 
tive name,  Fhrianet.  In  his  small  way,  however, 
he  is  not  without  prettiness,  and  can  deliver  him- 
self of  a  borrowed  thought  very  neatly,  after  giving 
it  a  stamp  of  his  own,  e,  g. 

THE  HAWK  AND  THE  PIOBON. 

A  falcon  rifling  of  a  timid  dove, 

Said :  "  Ill-conditioned  reprobate,  I  know 

Thee  and  thy  fellows,  and  how  little  love 

They  bear  my  name  :  but  now  i  conquer.    Lo ! 

Theie  still  are  powers  that  punish  I " — "  Would  there 

werel" 
Sighed  the  poor  vietim.    "  Prodigy  of  crime  I" 
The  hawk  exclaimed  :  "  What,  misereant !  dost  thou  dare 
To  doubt  that  verity  I    I  meant  this  time 
To  pardon  thee,  but  zeal  for  truths  sublime 
Forbids  me  now  to  spare." 

The  procession  of  Minor  Poets  is  closed  with 
one  who  almost  belongs  tb  another  race,  and 
who  might,  with  longer  life,  have  deserved  a 
higher  name.  Although  Millevoye  in  his  love- 
poema  followed  the  established  manner,  one  per- 
ceives in  them  a  tone  breathed,  as  it  were,  from 
an  opener  atmosphere.  In  his  elegies  and  ro- 
mances this  freshness  is  still  more  perceptible,  and 
in  reading  them  we  feel  as  if  treading  on  the  real 
earth  at  last.  Part  of  this'  doubtlessly  belongs  to 
the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  writer;  but  the  pre- 
ference of  pathos  to  luxurious  elegance,  the  in- 
terest sought  in  a  wider  range  of  characters  and 
objects,  and  a  tmer  approach  to  natural  feel- 
ings, bespeak  the  efforts  of  a  poet  nursed  in  a  time 
of  change,  to  move  the  hearts  of  a  new  class  of 
readers,  who  could  not  be  amused  with  merely 
elegant  toys.  Besides  this  peculiarity,  his  affec- 
tionate temper,  and  purer  aspirations,  as  well  as 
the  struggles  of  his  youth  and  the  untimely  close 
of  his  career,  at  the  age  of  34,  give  to  Millevoye's 
productions  a  peculiar  interest ;  and  enable  us  to 
dwell  on  the  last  of  the  Minor  Poets  with  a  kind 
of  sympathy  which  cannot  be  felt  for  the  others. 
In  these  narrow  limits,  the  progressive  differences 
in  his  style  cannot  be  fully  shown ;  but  the  speci- 
mens we  translate  may  in  part  disclose  the  charac- 
ter given  above. 

This  is  as  airy  and  petulant  as  if  apttU  tnaitre 
had  written  it. 

THE  LAW  OV  NATOIIG. 

In  vain  beneath  this  shade  my  sweet 
Protests  her  love  will  never  vary. 
O I  Happiness  I  thy  pleasing  cheat 
Is  bat  a  morning  dream's  vagary. 
And  as  the  Law  of  Change  has  run 
Time  out  of  mind,  all  Nature  over. 
These  trees  will  change  their  verduie  S09B; 
And  Caroline  will  change  her  lover. 


How  different  in  tone  this  inscription  for  « tomb, 
pointing  to  a  sadder  change! 

Sleeps  one  so  loving  from  her  lover  torn  t 
Heaven  to  itself  recalled  that  spirit  fair. 

Youth,  virtue,  grace,  my  heart,  my  life  forlorn — . 
All — all  are  buried  there  I 

Until  now,  we  have  seen  no  attempt  of  the 
Minor  Poets  to  wander  beyond  a  very  limited  cir- 
cle ;  and  monotony  of  subject  has  been  not  their  least 
characteristic  feature.  Here,  at  last,  we  find  the 
poet,  tired  of  perpetual  imitation,  endeavouring  to 
forget  himself,  or  his  standard  models,  and  to  em- 
body some  new  condition  of  life.  The  execution 
may  not  be  very  superior,  but  the  advance  in  the 
right  way,  implied  by  the  very  attempt,  is  notable. 
We  see  that  poetry  had,  at  last,  broken  her  gilded 
cage,  and  begun  to  flutter  abroad;  and  we  must 
not  be  surprised  if  the  flight,  at  first,  was  but  a 
confused  one. 

THE  ARAB  AT  THE  TOHB  OF  BIS  COUBSER. 

My  noble  friend,  whose  course  the  wind  outsped. 
Beneath  the  desert's  moving  sand  lies  dead  ! 

Come,  traveller,  listen  to  my  sighs  ; 
With  sighs  increase  my  vain  lament! 
The  King  of  Swiftness  fallen  lies. 
And  wakes  no  more  at  Battle's  scent. 
Lies,  fallen  in  his  noonday  track  I 
The  fatal  arrow  thrill'd  his  side  : 
His  generous  blood,  in  gushes  black, 
The  fountain's  crystal  waters  died. 

My  noble  friend,  &c. 
Short  was  the  slayer's  vaunt,  and  sore  I 
Soon  rolled  on  earth  his  ghastly  head. 
This  lance  was  dabbled  with  his  gore. 
I  spum'd  him  long  with  furions  tread : 
Then,  looking  at  my  breathless  steed, 
I  call'd  him,  sadly,  thrice — in  vain  I 
His  ear  had  ceased  my  voice  to  heed  :■ — 
I  gave  him  burial  in  the  plain. 

My  noble  friend,  &c. 
And  since  that  day  it  haunts  my  mind : 
No  happy  sun  for  me  hath  past  ; 
To  pleasure  dead,  to  glory  blind, 
A  weary  man  I  roam  the  waste. 
This  Araby,  so  loved  of  late. 
But  seems  since  then  a  larger  tomb  ; 
I  shun  the  camel's  track,  and  hate 
The  fhtgrant  plain,  the  spicy  bloom. 

My  noble  friend,  &c. 
When  in  the  south  the  sun  bam'd  sore. 
To  friendly  shades  he  was  my  guide  ; 
With  me  he  fought  against  the  Moor, 
And  still  my  buckler  was  his  side. 
Brave  comrade  of  my  toils  !  thy  neigh] 
So  proudly  hail'd  the  dawning  glow. 
When,  swift  as  light,  we  sped  away 
To  meet  my  lady,  or  my  foe ! 

My  noble  friend,  &c. 
That  young  Azeid  thoa  oft  hast  seen. 
Love's  treasure,  Beauty's  marvel  bright  I 
Her  faithless  tongue  has  praised  thy  mien. 
Thy  neck  she  soothed  with  fingers  white. 
Soft  as  the  shy  gazelle  her  eyes. 
Fresh  as  young  palms  her  lips  of  dew  }— 
A  Persian  robb'd  me  of  the  prize — 
She  fled  1  but  thoa  wert  ever  true. 

My  noble  friend,  whose  eonrse  the  wind  ontsped. 
Beneath  the  desert's  moving  sand  lies  dead  I 

A  deeper  interest  will  be  felt  in  the  following 
pathetic  lines,  written  by  the  poet  within  a  few 
days  only  of  his  death.  We  are  here  in  the  le- 
gion of  genuine  human  feeling,  and  know  no  dis- 
tinction now  between  the  man  and  the  poet.    The 
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piece,  in  itself,  is  of  considerable  beauty ;  indeed, 
what  simple  utterance  of  natoial  emoUoa  evei 
■waa  vrtBtiog  in  it  t 

In  the  hunlet,  lone  and  still. 
Brooding  o'er  his  life's  decay, 
With  a  slowlj-wasting  ill, 
Ihnig  long,  (he  nofferer  lay. 
"Village  people  I  'tis  the  hour 
For  the  Tcspers,"  murmur'd  he ; 
"  Tolling  from  tbebelfty  tower. 
Yon  that  pray,  0 1  pray  fbr  me  I 

•  When  yon  boughs,  with  deeper  shade. 
Veil  the  chiding  torrent's  breast, 

Yon  shall  say :  the  snfferer's  laid, 
Free  from  all  his  pain — to  rest. 
By  the  river,  as  ye  go, 
Sach  yonr  pensiTe  song  shall  be  ; 
When  the  bell  is  tolliog  slow. 
You  that  pray,  O !  pray  for  me  I 

•  While,  with  Hate  and  Fraud  at  strife, 
lUmt  and  Troth  I  made  my  shield  ; 

Of  a  pnre  and  upright  life 
Games  the  sndden  close — I  yield. 
— Short  has  been  my  pilgrimage  ; 
fiiding — tis  a  hard  decree- 
la  the  springtide  of  my  age — 
Yon  that  pray,  0  1  pray  for  me  I 

"  Only  friend,  sweet  mistress,  mine  i 
Tnie  affection's  prize  and  stay  ; 
All  my  life  was  promised  thine, 
Ah  I  and  scarce  I  lived  a  day  I 
Village  people,  sooths  my  flower  ; 
When,  too  soon,  at  erening  she 


Wanders  near  the  belfry  tower. 
Faintly  sighing — '  Pray  for  me ! '" 

And  now,  what,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  hasty  survey  'i  That  an  artificial  at- 
mosphere may  force  some  poetical  flowers,  the 
gayest,  perhaps,  but  not  the  most  fragrant,  into  a 
surprising  bloom : — ^but  that  no  robust  or  various 
growth  will  arise  wher^  a  free  current  of  the 
human  spirit  does  not  blow  upon  the  soil. 

Unequalled  we  may  admit  the  minor  French 
poets  to  be,  in  gracefully  flattering  the  passions 
nursed  by  idleness,  and  as  ministers  to  elegant 
self-indulgence  ;  but,  in  freshness,  and  truth,  and 
excursiveness,  they  must  not  be  compared  with 
our  own,  or  even  with  the  German.  On  the  one 
side,  we  see'  the  en/ant  gdti  of  a  pampered  class  ; 
on  Uie  other,  the  wanderer  trained  in  the  school  of 
common  life — ^the  fruits  of  whose  healthier  tuition 
more  than  compensate  for  the  want  of  the  nice  re- 
finement learned  in  antechambers  and  boudoirs. 
But  admitting  this  preference,  and,  in  part,  even 
because  of  it,  the  finished  productions  of  the  artifi- 
cial system  will  always  be  of  high  interest  to  those 
who  take  a  thoughtful  pleasure  in  the  study  of 
poetry ;  and  the  more  numerous  class  who  seek  for 
amusement  only,  may  find  some  entertainment  in 
the  attempt  to  recall  strains  which  once  lulled  the 
silken  Pompadours  and  Richelieus  of  the  most 
pleastire-seeking  race  that  the  Christian  world  has 
yet  seen,  or  is  likely  eyer  to  see  again.  V. 


ROYAL  DAN  AND  THE  GOSPEL  OP  NO-POPERY. 

[A.  MW  SoBK-    Aia— "  Britiih  Gnnaaisn.''] 


Sma  tiUk  of  Alexander,  some  of  Napoleon, 

Sia*  talk  of  Ney  and  BlBeher,  and  some  of  Welltogton. 

B«t  of  all  the  world's  brave  heroes,  there's  one  that 

leads  the  van, 
Spite  of  No-No-FoPSRT— 'tis  Erin's  Rotai,  Dan. 
Bat,  &o. 

Fan  aaay  a  valiant  hero  has  fonght  for  Erin  green; 
Bat  «aeh  was  as  a  glimpse  of  joy  with  nights  of  woe 

between. 
Tin  God,  to  base  truth's  temple  sore,  a  billow-breasting 

man, 
Afostle  of  the  friendless  po<ur,  sent  broad  and  Doric  Dan. 

Of  eld  was  preach'd  a  gospel, "  Tht  neiobbovb  as  tbt> 

8£LF 

Lots;"  and  beware  the  Devil,  the  root  of  evil— pelf; 
And  tho'  tbon  art  a  bishop  big,  'tis  in  that  gospel's  plan, 
Tbm  Shalt  not  leave  him  bleeding  there,  the  poor  Sama- 
ritan! 

Bti  the  Tories  in  green  Erin,  they  preach'd  for  many 

yean 
Rtisipel  of  No-PopsRT  to  ancient  ladies'  fears; 
ild  of  this  modem  gospel  the  text  precisely  ran, 
*  DUm  tbov  art  a  Fbawske,  thou  Shalt  not  be  a  Man  I" 


Christ's  white  and  virgin  banners  they  dyed  in  human 

blood — 
Themselves  on  purple  ooshion'd,  their  brothers  in  the 

mad — 
Till  God,  in  his  good  season,  despite  of  bishop's  ban, 
Agamst  their  wild  No-ForEnr,  firm  planted  Rotal  Dak. 

He  preach'd  the  anoient  gospel — Love  Erin  as  thyself. 
And  grudge  not  some  poor  Papist  a  penny  of  the  pelf; 
God's  golden  rule  of  duty,  "  Man,  love  tht  bboibbh 

Man," 
Practise;  thn  fear  the  palace,  and  then  the  Vatican. 

The  Tories  him  mde  pelted  with  thick  bedevilment, 
The  free  fee  of  our  true  love  they  call'd  it  beggar's  rent; 
But,  spite  of  Tory  slander,  and  Orange-bigot  ban, 
The  gospel  of  our  Freedom  spreads  wide  by  Royal  Dan. 

Then  look  up,  brave  hearts,  cheerily  t  though  now  we  tug 

and  toil. 
Not  distant  is  the  day  when  our  children  they  shall 

smile, 
To  think  with  what  hoarse  rattlings  the  death-doom'd 

Tory  clan 
Preached  No-No-Fo'ebt  in  rain  against  K;iiq  Dan. 

B. 
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This  volume  would  be  sure  of  a  warm  welcome 
from  UB,  we*e  it  no  more  than  as  it  vindicates  our 
critical  sagacity.  When  Mr.  Howitt  translated 
the  ponderous  and  uncalled-for  work  of  Dr.  Cor- 
nelius, on  the  Student  Life  of  Germany,  which 
found  so  ungracious  reception  in  England — which 
was  indeed  treated  as  a  piece  of  sheer  and  rather 
clumsy  book-making — it  was  said  in  Tait,  That 
if  the  Translator  had  only  given  himself  a  little 
leisure  to  look  about  him,  and  then  related  his 
own  observations  and  experiences  of  German  life, 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  produce  an  original 
work,  which  would  at  once  instruct  and  entertain 
his  countrymen,  and  be  cordially  received  by  them. 
After  all,  the  prediction  required  no  very  profound 
foresight;  and  here  b  the  prophecy  more  than 
fulfilled.  Mr.  Howitt  and  his  family  have  been 
stationary  in  Heidelberg  for  the  greater  part  of 
three  years  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  he, 
with  Mrs.  Howitt  and  their  daughter,  made  a  tour 
of  three  months  to  the  principal  capitals  of  Ger- 
many, and  other  places  of  note — ^the  Baths  and  old 
castles,  of  course,  included.  His  book  is  thus  one 
of  Travels,  and  also  the  substance  of  the  experi- 
ences and  observations  of  a  protracted  residence  ; 
and  these  not  merely  his  own  experiences,  but  in- 
cluding those  of  his  accomplished  partner,  who, 
though  she  does  not  come  prominently  forward, 
may  be  imagined  in  many  a  scene,  while  not  visible 
in  any  single  page.  The  Book  opens  with  the  first 
vivid  and  sharp  impressions  of  the  Travellers  on 
entering  Germany,  the  author  wishing  to  intro- 
duce his  readers  to  that  new  land  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  manner  in  which  he  was  introduced 
himself.  The  Rhine  and  ita  scenery  must,  at  first 
sight,  have  been  disappointing ;  but  all  came  right 
at  last.  People  go  abroad,  forgetting  that  the 
Rhine  and  the  Rhine  land  are  more  captivating 
through  historical  and  poetical  associations  than 
by  the  actual  grandeur  or  picturesqueness  of  their 
scenery ;  and  that  the  Rhine,  without  its  castles, 
and  convents,  and  mined  towers,  and  quaint  old 
towns  and  villages,  each  the  scene  of  some  memor- 
able fact,  historical  event,  or  wild  legend,  would  of 
itself  be  of  inferior  interest  to  hundreds  of  the  un- 
sung rivers  which  ripple  the  surface  of  our  globe. 

Those  who,  last  year,  fancied  that  the  Howitts 
had  become  too  German,  and  that  they  unduly 
depreciated  their  own  country  and  its  people,  will, 
in  the  present  work,  find  no  blemish  of  this  un- 
natural kind.  England  is. lauded,  and  proudly 
contrasted  with  Germany  on  many,  and  indeed  on 
every  point,  in  a  manner  which  must  satisfy  the 
most  thoroughly  English  Clay  among  us,  if  he  pos- 
sess any  conscience.  The  Thames,  accordingly, 
though  somewliat  out  of  place,  receives  a  warm 
and  filial  tribute  of  praise,  before  it  is  hinted  that 
"  the  exulting  and  abounding  river"  of  Germany 
hais  a  somewhat  longer  course;  and  contains  a 
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more  majestic  body  of  water  in  its  bed,  and  has  a 
more  vigorous,  though  placid  current. 

Up  the  Rhine  the  Traveller  is  now  ascending, 
somewhat  disappointed  in  the  altitude  of  the  hills, 
and  grievously  so  in  the  stunted  growth  of  the  tim- 
ber that  clothes  the  river  banks,  though  forests  were 
afterwards  seen  in  the  Land  of  Oaks  worthy  the 
name.  Yet  it  cannot  be  a  dull  thing  to  sail  up 
the  Rhine,  independently  of  its  myriad  associations 
and  memories. 

As  the  steamer  ploughs  its  way,  its  swell  rushes.  In 
living  ripples,  amonget  the  grass  and  hanging  flowers  on 
its  margin,  or  scours  in  curUng  silver  the  black  adamant 
of  its  rocks.  People  in  gay  costumes  enliven  its  smiling 
vineyards  ;  and  a  life  of  boats,  trade  bai^s,  and  rafts, 
moves  everywhere  on  its  surface.  The  rivers  of  Ger- 
many are  generally  the  great  highways  of  its  commerce, 
and  its  population  gathers  thickly  on  their  banks.  This 
is  preSminently  the  case  with  the  Bhine. 

When  you  land  in  its  towns  you  then  become  sensible 
of  their  peculiar  character,  and  of  the  life  in  their  hdtels. 
The  bustle  that  appeared  upon  the  stream,  its  banks  and 
quays,  here  has  disappeared  again.  All  is  quaint,  old, 
still,  and  none  of  the  sweetest.  Yon  see,  as  you  land, 
plenty  of  solemn  custom-house  officers,  in  half  military 
dress,  and  well  mustachioed.  As  you  proceed  through 
the  streets,  you  find  around  you  gabled  and  picturesque 
white  buildings,  old  squares  and  markets,  with  avenues 
of  limes,  or  of  dwarf  acacias  ;  people,  many  of  them  in 
ttie  garb  of  centuries  ago;  and  dreadful  pavemento. 
Coleridge  has  celebrated  the  six-and-tliirty  stenches  of 
Cologne,  and  the  invention  of  Cologne  water  to  cover 
them  ;  but  a  wide  acquaintance  with  German  towns 
leaves  me  the  conviction  that  Cologne  can  boast  no  more 
queer  odours  than  any  other  of  the  towns  of  the  nation  ; 
for  in  most  of  them,  as  we  shall  have  to  show,  every 
street,  almost  every  bouse,  and  every  hour,  has  its  own 
appropriate,  peculiar,  and  by  no  means  enviable  ^mell. 
The  pavements,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  of  the  most 
bobbly  and  excruciating  kind.  There  appears  no  evi- 
dence of  any  systematic  attention  to  them,  or  manage- 
ment of  them.  To  pass  through  a  German  town  or  vil- 
lage in  a  carriage  is  one  of  the  most  rib-trying  events  in 
this  life.  But  to  walk  through  one  is  not  much  less 
hazardons.  Russell,  in  his  day,  tells  us,  that  to  avoid 
being  run  over  on  the  pav^  by  a  barrow,  you  often  step 
into  the  peril  of  getting  your  head  split  with  an  axe,  or 
your  arm  torn  off  by  a  saw,  from  the  people  who  are 
cutting  up  piles  of  firewood  before  the  doois.  This  is 
pretty  much  the  case  yet.  The  pav&,  where  there  are 
any,  seem  appropriated  to  every  purpose  but  that  of 
walking. 

In  short,  the  pavement  and  lighting  are  very 
much  in  the  condition  now  that  our  provincial 
towns  and  some  of  our  soi-disaiU  capitals  were 
within  the  last  half  century.  Gas  has  not  yet 
reached  Vienna;  and  the  streets  in  most  of  the 
towns  are  lighted  by  lamps  suspended  on  ropes 
across  them;  while  the  cellar-doors  opening  on  the 
street  are  still  in  the  condition  of  the  laigh  shopg  of 
the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  as  described  in  Thf. 
Antiquary.  These,  and  similar  annoyances,  and 
the  overpowering  compound  smells,  are  what  first 
strike  an  Englishman  in  a  German  town ;  for 
people  of  other  nations  may  not  be  so  strongly 
affected,  nor  so  exquisitely  nose-wise.  The  inns 
fall  next  under  notice : — 

These  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  large,  and  strike 
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joar  mind  with  their  great  and  naked-looking  rooms  ; 
tkeir  gntt  stone  staircases,  not  particnlarly  clean ;  their 
ItTgt  taikd'kou  rooms,  with  painted  walls  and  ceilings. 
Baked  boarded  floors,  lots  of  smoking  people,  and  mnsliu 
ewrtains  vHh  festooned  hangings,  of  alternating  colours, 
often  of  those  belonging  to  the  State  in  which  they  are. 
Their  oiiearpeted  chambers,  bat  with  generally  very 
cieaoly  scoured  floors  in  pannels  of  different-coloured 
Tood,  the  main  part,  howerer,  being  mostly  of  deal ; 
tkeir  little  beds,  or  rather  ciibs,  without  posts  or  cnr- 
taiss ;  and  their  peculiar  cooking,  and  serving  of  the 
taUe,  are  what  first  fix  your  attention. 

Yet  the  inns  of  Germany,  and  especially  the 
hotels  at  the  more  fashionable  watering-places, 
hare  imprOTed  amazingly  since  the  continent  was 
thrown  open  to  the  English  by  the  general  Peace. 
When  Miss  Pigott — a  traveller  who  has  given  us 
one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  domestic  manners 
ef  the  Germans  which,  prior  to  Mr.  Howitt's  work, 

Ive  poeeessed — was  at  Baden  shortly  after  the 
Peace,  it  was  with  difBculty  that  she  fonnd  a  lodg- 
ing in  a  convent  converted  into  an  hotel,  of  which 
she  gives   a   humorous  description.     Mr.  Sharpe 
(Conversation     Sharpe)    philosophized  upon  the 
utility  of  an  English  fine  lady  doing  penance  in 
a  snail  whitewashed  chamber,  and  a  bed  without 
cutains,  as  a  salutary  adversity ;  though  he  ex- 
hMted  the  nuiids  to  scrub  the  floor,  the  table,  and 
chair ;  which  the  lively  English  lady  rendered  im- 
peratively necessary,  by  overturning  a  pail  of  wa- 
'       ter  in  her  apartment.    We  quote  her  description,  to 
l_      blu)w  the  rapid  march  of  improvement  between  the 
I       period  of  her  visit,  and  that  of  the  Howitt  family. 
The  ancient  refectory  of  the  convent  had  been 
transformed  into  the  saloon  of  the  table  d'hote. 
The  dinner  passed  pleasantly,  for  the  (Hrmans  near 
I  me  had  the  politeness  to  seek  my  conversation ;  and  on 

tsing  from  table,  the  Baron  de  Cotter,  "  Ecuyer  du  roi 
4e  Wsrtemberg,"  led  me  to  my  room;  it  was  floating  in 
water,  the  chambermaids  were  still  ejaculating  on  the 
dcloge,  or  as  they  termed  it,  "  the  scandalous  waste  of 
water."  "  Grand  dieu  !"  exclaimed  my  cavalier,  in  do- 
lonms  tone, "  je  connais  cette  chambre,  et  je  vons  plains ; 
je  finai  mon  possible,  pour  vous  procurer  an  autre  plus 
eoHmode."  1  fonnd  him  to  be  son  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  old  convent,  an  eminent  librarian  at  Stuttgard. 
TIm  b6tel  is  rented  by  an  old  Frenchman,  decorated  with 
the  ancient  aristocratic  "  Ordre  de  St.  Louis."  I  put  on 
mj  bat  to  hurry  out  of  this  flood,  and  sallied  forth  alone, 
tkrvBgfa  the  extensive,  beautifnlly-laid-out  walks  on  the 
hOI  ftat  rises  behind  the  h6tel,  from  whence  is  a  com- 
~*nifinc  prospect  up  the  narrow  rich  valley,  that  is  irri- 
gated by  a  qniet  vrinding  stream.  This  is  not  anappro- 
priately  called  the  Eden  of  Germany.  The  scene  was 
beaatifnl,  and  might  well  win  the  heart  to  happiness. 

tbe  first  patricians  of  Germany  and  France,  resort 
yearly  to  them,  [the  baths ;]  also  the  Courts  of  Bava- 
ria, aad  of  the  Duchy  of  Baden ;  it  is  therefore  strange 
^aX  the  arrangements  of  the  baths  are  not  better  at- 
toMled  to.     Those  in  this  barrack  of  an  h6tel,  are  so  ap- 
f  Iting  that  I  retreated  in  disgust ;  they  are  of  the  most 
eoBBon  porous  stone,  iu  small  dark  cells,  where  we  may 
(Oppose  the  sinning  monks  were  confined  fpr  penance; 
the  floors  of  nneven  stone,  vrithout  carpets  or  other  neces- 
niy  comforts.     When  I  remonstrated,  the  nnanswerable 
irimke  made  me  was,  "  The  King  of  Bavaria  and  our 
own  6rand  Snke  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  accom- 
l    I     Bodaiions,  and  receive  great  benefit  to  their  chronic 
^KSKi,  and  to  be  sure  they  suffer  greatly."    After  this 
>U*  nsly  I  aacended   to  my  whitewashed  cell  better 
i   I     ikmd  iriih  it,  whara  tha  Boonbeana  played  o'er  my 
M^aad  tbB  aieo  entered  under  the  door,  and  {risking 
^^L^g^gm  with   dMring  license,  returning  ever  and 
^toAa  owri****  *"*  '''"*  Mesdaro?3  JJarmont  and 
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Lallemande,  with  others  of  my  distinguished  neighbours ; 
but  who  would  inhabit  the  hotels  in  the  town,  when  they 
can  inhale  uncontamiuated  breezes,  and  gaze  from  each 
window  on  paradise  scenery,  at  the  cost  of  these  tempo- 
rary sacrifices  of  comfort  I 

On  producing  my  travelling  breakfast  service,  and  de- 
manding hot  water,  they  inquired  what  I  meant  by  a 
kettle,  and  brought  me  an  earthen  jug  of  water  well 
cooled.  I  fonnd  seated  there,  the  famUy  of  L — — e,  last 
from  Brussels;  he  was  the  captain  of  a  trading  vessel  to 
China,  imagining  himself  ennobled  by  his  union  with  the 
sister  of  an  M.P. ;  their  daughter  and  reverend  son  have 
accompanied  them ;  but  there  are  few  English,  for  Baden 
is  not  yet  known  to  those  travellers. 

We  have  only  the  Irish  family  of  Brabazon,  the  witty 
Mr.  W.  Spencer,  Mr.  Hoare,  and  the  youngest  son  of 

Sir  Robert  Wilmot For  persons  who 

love  to  study  character,  how  much  information  and  en- 
tertainment, as  well  as  profitable  lessons,  may  be  gleaned ; 
how  many  advantageous  connexions  in  Ufe  may  be  form- 
ed, by  availing  ourselves  of  the  custom  throughout  Ger- 
many, the  mart  of  literature,  by  frequenting  the  table 
d'hfites.  We  there  find  travellers  of  every  nation,  on 
less  formal  terms  with  each  other,  and  under  less  dis- 
guise than  in  their  private  saloons;  and  those  who  study 
bntterfiies,  birds,  and  insects,  would  do  well  to  add  the 
study  of  mankind.  The  English,  from  a  sentiment  of 
spurious  pride,  prefer  a  sulky  repast  in  their  own 
"  chambre  a  coucher,"  (for  private  saloons,  as  at  an 
English  inn,  are  seldom  to  be  procured,)  to  eating  at  the 
same  convivial  board  with  those  of  inferior  rank,  though 
he  is  almost  certain  to  meet  also  with  others  of  equal 
and  superior  station  to  himself;  for  all  etiquette  of  this 
nature  is  waived, — the  prince  and  the  untitled  hero  mix 
in  social  converse  ;  the  waiter,  who  generally  carves 
each  dish  at  the  sideboard,  also  assigns  your  place  at  the 
table,  from  the  date  of  your  arrival.  While  the  English 
continue  in  this  humour  to  avoid  the  natives  of  those 
countries  their  restless  spirit  induces  them  to  invade, 
they  might  save  themselves  the  expense  of  quitting  their 
native  isles,  and  content  themselves  to  inspect  the  nu- 
merous picturesque  beauties,  the  woods,  wilds,  the  moun- 
tains and  the  lakes,  and  all  the  other  picturesque  scenery, 
wild  and  cultivated,  the  bounteous  hand  of  God  has  scat- 
tered over  the  surface,  and  of  which  one  half  of  those 
wandering  people  know  nothing.  I  am  more  diffuse  on 
this  point,  perhaps,  from  having  already  formed  a  most 
agreeable  and  eligible  acquaintance  iu  the  old  and  re- 
spectable Baroness  de  Bleitwitz,  the  Baron  her  husband, 
and  her  sweetly  modest  and  pretty  daughter;  they  are 
of  the  little  German  court  de  Saxe  Meiningen ;  the 
Baroness  was  dame  d'honneur  to  the  Duchess,  mother 
of  the  princess  who  espoused  our  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  to  whom  we  now  look  to  extend  our  line  of  kings. 
On  naming,  accidentally,  this  recent  royal  marriage, 
commenced  our  interconrse.  The  old  Baroness  is  enthu- 
siastic in  her  panegyrics  on  the  mild  virtues,  the  gentle 
and  pious  character  of  her  who  may  one  day  fill  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain.  The  Baroness,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  received  her  at  her  birth  "  in  my  apron." 
Madame  Bleitwitz  was  the  chosen  youthful  companion 
of  her  highness,  who,  on  bidding  her  farewell,  presented 
her  a  little  mother-of-pearl  model  of  a  ship,  as  a  souvenir, 
her  highness  added,  of  her  wish  that  Mile,  would  visit 
her  in  England. 

Every  body  has  now  seen  or  read  of  Baden  ;  but 
Miss  Pigott  saw  it  early  and  well.  She  had  let- 
ters to  the  Princess  Amalie  of  Baden,  and  was  in- 
vited to  dine  with  the  Queen  of  Bavaria,  by  the 
lady  in  waiting,  whose  homely  accommodations  arc 
described  in  her  neglected  book. 

The  Queen  of  Bavaria  and  her  suite  are  now  here ;  her 
sister,  the  Princess  Amalie  of  Baden,  is  with  her.  The 
King  has  been  here,  as  also  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden, 
bnt  they  left  before  my  arrival.  These  two  sisters  are 
much  attached,  and  it  is  a  great  enjoyment  to  them  thus 
to  meet  every  summer,  without  the  embarrassments  of 
court  etiquette.    T!;cj'  occupy  a  puali  \w\\.,o  oi^pouite 
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tUs  hAtel;  so  wnall,  that  they  go  for  dinner,  and  their 
receptions,  every  day  to  a  larger  house  In  the  town,  whloh 
has  the  windows  elosed  during  the  morning,  to  keep  it 
cool  and  fresh  fcr  their  arriral.  My  letters  were  for 
the  Prmcess  Amalie  of  Baden;  I  remitted  them,  with 
cards  for  the  lady  in  waiting.  The  next  morning  came 
the  lady.  Mile,  la  Baronne  de  Bode,  a  charming  yonng 
woman,  and  an  elegant  figure,  freckled  with  the  small- 
pox; but  her  fine  dark  eyes  beam  with  intelligence  and 
kindness.  She  is  of  Russian  extraction,  and,  on  the  ma- 
ternal side,  the  nearest  remaining  relstiTe  of  the  lately 
deceased  Marchioness  of  Ormond. 

Miss  Pigott  was  told  that  a  very  plain  toilet 
might  suffice  for  a  vbit  to  the  Princess — "  a  sim- 
ple muslin  robe,  and  smart  cap  or  bonnet ;"  and 
when  the  English  lady  apologized  for  her  poor 
chamber  and  unmade  bed,  the  court  dame  assured 
her  that  hers  was  much  inferior,  and  that  she  had 
no  table  of  any  sort.     She  said — 

«  I  am  obliged  to  place  my  mirror  upon  my  bed;  and 
I  am  also  forced,  in  the  intense  morning  sun,  to  trudge 
down  and  up  the  hill  every  day  to  my  princess;"  a  lesson 
this  that  would  astonish  our  courtly  dames,  and  exoln- 
Bive  fine  ladies;  even  their  English  abigails  would  rebel 
under  such  severe  service,  as  they  would  denominate  it. 
While  Miss  Pigott  was  at  Baden  «  the  Coxe 
Hippesleys,"  a  super-refined  English  family,  suf- 
fered martyrdom  under  (Jerman  ignorance  of  ao- 
toirfaire,  and  German  dirt.  They  afford  an  edi- 
fying specimen  of  both  nations,  as  we  see  the  Ger- 
man manners  reflected  in  their  fastidious  niceness. 
The  Coxe  Hippesleys  have  also  left  us,  after  her  lady- 
ship had  made  the  tour  of  all  the  toble  dtStcs  in  Baden, 
without  succeeding  in  finding  one  to  her  satisfaction. 
She  had  commenced  by  presenting  herself  at  this  hotel, 
and  interrupted  our  cheerful  sociability  by  her  loud  un- 
favourable criticisms  of  each  dish,  and  of  everything 
presented  to  her  acceptance.  Addressing  her  complaints 
to  me,  "  the  table-cloth  is  dirty."—"  That  is  true,"  I 
answered,  "  but  follow  my  example ;  bring  your  own 
dean  napkin,  and  spread  it  wide  under  and  around  your 
plate."—"  The  salt-cellar  has  no  spoon."—"  Bring  your 
own  salt,"  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  to  her  observa- 
tion my  portable  salt-box.  "  The  knives  and  forks  are 
detestable  ;  moreover,  they  serve  as  tooth-picks  to  the 
company,  and  afterwards  to  the  waiters,  and  who  knows 
whether  they  will  be  cleaned  on  the  morrow  J "—"  Bring 
your  own,  my  lady,  as  I  do,"—"  So  I  could,  but  I  will 

not." "  Although  you  have  them  at  your  apartment ! — 

two  servants  are  at  this  moment  in  attendance  behind 
your  chair,  who  might  have  brought  them,  and  Sir  John 
sitting  so  content^  by  your  side  !" — "  Oh  1  he  is  need 
to  these  practices  amongst  his  old  cronies,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve, likes  all  this  barbarous  filth  ;"  so  saying,  her 
peevish  ladyship  rose  to  begone.  "  Then  go  to  the  h6tel 
de  Saumon,"  said  I,  quite  cross  at  this  determination  to 
make  herself  uncomfortable — and  to  the  Saumon  she 
went,  and  afterwards  to  search  the  town,  for  the  means 
of  having  her  dinner  half  warm,  served  in  her  own  apart- 
ment, very  angry  that  I  did  not  display  more  kindliness 
of  feeling  for  her  self-created  evils. 

Matters  are  greatly  changed  and  improved  since 
those  days,  though  in  some  quarters  they  are  bad 
enough  still.  The  "  honest  Germans  "  can  also, 
according  to  Mr.  Howitt,  be  a  little  extortionate 
occasionally  ;  though  this  must  hold  more  or  less 
of  horse-hirers  and  innkeepers  the  whole  world 
over. 

The  absence  of  the  dwellings  of  a  resident  aris- 
tocracy, and  of  the  rural  villas  of  an  affluent 
middle  class,  and  also  of  domestic  animals,  aU 
the  cattle  being  stalled  nearly  the  whole  year 
round,  gives  the  landscape  a  heavy,  dreary  look 
in  English  eyes.    This,  in  a  country  where,  in  spite 


of  great  apparent  slovenliness,  and  the  radeness 
of  the  agricultural  implements,  the  most  is  made 
of  every  inch  of  the  soil  by  the  numerous  pea- 
sant proprietoi-s,  who  are  themselves  the  culti- 
vators of  their  own  fields,  must  be  found  the  most 
advantageous  mode  of  managing  cattle,,  especially 
where  the  mountain  tops  are  covered  with  wood 
for  fuel,  the  slopes  with  vineyards,  and  the  plains 
with  com.  It  besides  saves  the  expense  of  en- 
closures. There  are  consequently  few  pastures- 
Yon  look  in  vain  for  anything  like  the  green  fields 
uid  hedge-rows  of  England,  with  their  scattered  trees* 
groups  of  beautiful  cattle  or  flocks  gracing  in  peace, 
and  sweet  cottages,  farm-houses,  and  beautiful  man- 
sions of  the  gentry.  It  is  all  one  fenceless  and  plough- 
ed field.  Ix)ng  rows  of  trees  on  each  side  of  the 
roads  are  all  that  divide  them  flrom  the  fields,  and  in 
the  south  these  are  generally  fruit  trees.  The  beauty  of 
CrMrnuuiy  lies  only,  or  with  few  exceptions,  amongst  ita 

hills AU  here  is  open  and  bald  ;  the 

people  are  collected  into  villages  of  the  most  prosaic 
kind,  and  no  gentry  reside  among  them.  In  &ct,  what 
we  call  country  life  in  England  is  here  utakBown.  .  . 
Far  and  wide,  the  country,  without  a  single  &Doe, 
covered  with  com  and  vegetables,  as  seen  from  th« 
heights  which  bounded  it,  presented  a  most  singular  ap- 
pearance to  an  English  eye.  Its  predominating  colour, 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  was  that  of  ripening  com,  but 
of  diffsrent  hues,  according  to  its  different  degrees  of 
ripeness,  and  the  different  kinds  of  grain.  This  it  not 
planted  in  those  vast  expanses  which  you  see  in  the 
corn-farms  of  Northumberland  and  Lincolnshire ;  but  in 
innumerable  small  patches  and  narrow  stripes,  because 
belonging  to  many  different  proprietors.  Some  is  also 
sown  in  one  direction,  and  some  in  another ;  with  patches 
of  potatoes,  mangel-wurael,  kidney-beans,  &a.,  amongst 
it;  so  that  it  presented  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  one 
of  those  straw  table-mats  of  different  colours  which  one 
has  seen. 

Here  and  there  you  saw  villages  lying  in  the  midst 
of  the  com  plain,  and  large  woods,  but  not  a  hedge,  and 
few  scattered  trees  ;  the  long  rows  of  those  marking 
out  the  highways,  being  the  only  dividing  lines  of  the 
country.  As  we  passed  these  trees,  we  observed  that 
they  were  principally  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  and 
walnut  trees.  One  could  not  help  feeling  how  these 
trees  would  be  plundered  in  England,  being  set,  as  it 
were,' by  the  very  road,  for  that  purpose  ;  and,  indeed, 
here  thoms  t^tened  round  the  boles,  and  stuck  between 
the  branches  of  the  cherry  trees,  where  the  fruit  was 

ripening,  spoke  clearly  of  marauders 

We  passed  through  several  of  the  Dorfs,  or  villages. 
They  had  a  primitive,heavy,  and  thoroughly  agricultural 
air.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  large  and  heavy, 
and  each  having  a  great  round-headed  gateway  lead- 
ing into  a  sort  of  inner  court,  or  farm-yard.  We  ob- 
served numbers  of  women  at  work  in  the  fields,  without 
shoes,  stockings,  bonnets,  or  caps.  They  were  healthy, 
contented,  sun-burnt  creatures,  many  of  them  pictur- 
esque enough  for  any  painter  of  primitive  life.  What, 
however,  riveted  our  attention  quite  as  much,  were  the 
country  wagons  and  horses.  The  wagons  are  the  odd- 
est old  jumbling  things  imaginable.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  jolly  fat  horses,  and  ponderous  painted  wagons 
of  the  English  farmer  !  The  set-out  of  a  first-iate  Eng- 
lish farmer  or  miller,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wagons  and 
drays  of  the  London  brewers,  cannot  frequently  be  of 
less  value  than  j£300.  Most  of  these  vehicles  may  be 
worth  from  five  pounds  to  five  shillings,  and  are  drawn, 
by  two  or  three  horses  a-breast ;  the  horses  of  a  lightish, 
bay  or  black,  of  a  slouching  look  and  gait,  and  harness- 
ed in  ropes  ;  if  there  be  four,  the  two  foremost  a  long 
way  a-head  of  the  other  two. 

The  gentlemen's  carriages  and  "  turn-out,"  and 
the  public  vehicles,  are  treated  with  something  al- 
most approaching  to  contempt  by  one  trained  fronx 
childhood  to  the  "  right  and  tight"  and  universally- 
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httdaostdy  ^pointed  equipages  of  England, 
whetlier  tfaey  be  those  ot  the  duke  or  the  drayman. 
Xo  &iflish  tradesman  wotild  show  his  face  or  his 
wife's  bonnet  in  a  carriage  like  that  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Bninbwick  arrived  at  Heidelberg.  The 
wsgoosof  the  peasants  or  Btmert  seem  more  to  re- 
semble the  Tehicles  in  which  the  Irish  drag  their 
Surf  from  the  bogs  than  any  sort  of  carriage  which 
is  to  be  seen  in  England. 

Bere  onaee  one  -wagoa  witii  one  horse,  of  oouiae,  on 

ae  ade  of  the  long  great  pole,  with  nothing  on  the 

•tket ;  here  ajiother  with  three  horses  abreast,  and  etmg- 

giog  w  £ur  apart  aa  to  fill  the  whole  road,  and  make 

TCS  look  about  to  see  how  they  are  to  pass  withont  your 

bong  t«a  OTer.     They  are  generally  on  the  trot,  diiven 

\if  »  Baser,  in  his   proper  and  peeoliar  costume  ; — in 

Baden,  a  laige   Uaek  cocked-hat,  a  long  blue  coat  or 

Mm  jaekat,  a  pair  of  bine  hempen  trouaers,  and  strong 

koett.    They  sit  in  front  of  their  wagon,  and,  with  pipe 

is  sMraih  iuid  heavy  whip  in  hand,  go  on  smoking  and 

aidoBg  their  whipe  over  their  horses'  heads.     All  the 

Mtso,  in  fact,  in  this  country,  whether  bf  wagons,  eil- 

vagos,  coaches,   omnibuses,   stage-wagons,  or  of  the 

isdtseiibable  variety  of  odd  vehicles  that  yon  see,  keep 

ip  in  etenial  smokhig  and  cracking  of  whips.    The  pos- 

tUjoB  with  his  ftmr  or  six  horsea,  setting  out  with  some 

aaUaiaa's  carriage,  goes  off  making  the  street  resound 

witk  the  thunder  of  his  whip,  wliich  is  only  exceeded  in 

DMse  by  Uie  clatter  of  his  horses  and  the  nimble  of  his 

Tckide  over  the  roogh  stones. 

Bot  we  most  not  yet  leave  the  Bauer  and  his  wagon 
At  the  postilion — of  him  more  anon.  The  Baners  come 
(letting  along  to  the  market-town  with  all  kinds  of 
laaulij  loads  ;  bags  of  com,  tiampers  of  fruit  and  vege- 
taMet,  straw  and  hay.  Often,  but  more  frequently  m 
retuniing,  they  hare  loads  of  country  people,  presenting 
the  most  varied  groups  and  dresses  ; — women,  old  and 
young,  smart  and  homely,  without  caps  or  bonnets,  or 
m  the  little  elose  things  which  are  cap  and  bonnet  both ; 
sad  men  of  all  sorts  are  seen  in  these  wagons,  sometimes 
froB  the  gentleman  to  the  gunbumt  labourer.  The  pos- 
atJOB,  returning  with  his  horses,  ties  them  to  the  tall  of 
the  wagon,  gets  in,  and  with  Iiis  miscellaneous  compau- 
iooi,  Bts  langhing  and  chatting.  Every  one,  or  nine 
oat  of  ten,  has  in  his  month  his  long  pipe  with  a  large 
earthenware  head,  and  all  are  smoking  and  merry. 

The  wagons  are  often  drawn  by  bullocks,  and 
even  by  cowa,  for  in  Germany  sex,  and  the  peculiar 
iati«s  it  fanpoaes,  gire  no  immnnity  f^m  slavish 
^fiA  labonr.  But  Crennan  wagons,  like  other  things 
Geiman,  have  their  bright  side.  They  carry  good 
big  IcMids  for  one  thing  ;  and  they  are  light  and 
daatie ;  and  after  all — 

Might  b«  introdnced  in  England,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage «f  small  proprietors,  as  well  as  for  general  use, 
^btn  the  country  is  hilly  and  the  roada  rocky.  They 
wiQ  tend  in  an  nneven  way  like  a  sitake,  and  their 
Hghi— i  makes  them  &r  more  fit  for  many  purposes 
Uaw  oar  heavy  and  unyielding,  and  much  more  expen- 
*f  earts.  For  saeh  districts  as  Scotland,  Wales,  Cnm- 
beriaad,  Westmoreland,  and  the  hilly  tracts  of  Derby- 
«hin  Mtd  Yorkdiire,  thty  would  be  admirably  adapted. 

Mr.  Howitt  is  qoite  poetical  on  the  subject  of 
the  k^py  English  cow  luxuriating  in  rich  pas- 
am*  tad  by  still  waters,  when  compared  with  her 
hanUwoTked    and    imprisoned  Crerman  counter- 

Hw  YiUage  of  Rohrhaeh  a  haunt  of  the  inhabi- 
Uoli  snd  students  of  Heidelberg,  is  selected  as  a 
fur  madmen  of  the  Grerman  dotfov  vUlage'ia  ge- 


n*  kowM  had  the  same  heavy  look  which  the  houses 
sf  te  Seraaa  dorfii  eommonly  have,  with  plenty  of  old, 
tsBlftA^aMlJMaJBg  gcibles  tamed  towards  the  street ; 
admrt  lMaM»«dad  gateways  in  the  farm-houses 


leading  into  tiieir  yards.  The  streets,  as  is  nsnal,  were 
long,  and  paved  with  bnge  uneven  stones.  One  side  of 
the  street  was  left  nopaved  for  a  little  brook  to  ma 
down  it,  and  over  this  bridges  of  great  stones  were  laid 
to  the  houses. '  Down  the  other  side  of  the  street  ran 
another  little  stream  in  a  gutter,  and  in  this  the  geese 
were  sitting  and  forming  dams  with  their  bodies,  i> 
which  they  nibbled,  and  docked,  and  washed  themselves. 
The  whole  long  street,  from  bottom  to  top,  was  full  vS 
these  geese.  Some  <^  them,  in  flocks,  were  flying  op 
snd  down,  and  making  no  little  clangour.  Aa  nsBal, 
there  were  the  bmnnens  spouting  out  their  never-ceasing 
water  into  their  great  troughs,  and  women  collected 
with  their  tubs  about  them,  in  fhU  gossip  ;  and  the  cows, 
released  at  this  the  peasant's  dinner  time,  half-past  ten, 
from  their  yokes  and  labour,  also  crowding  round  the 
troughs  to  drink.  Plenty  of  funny-looking  children, 
and  some  other  grovm-up  people  completed  the  scene. 

The  children  are  odd  little  objects  ;  thick,  well  fed, 
and  with  plenty  of  hah,  in  German  fhahion  ;  the  Uttla 
giris  in  bodices,  which  seemed  ready  to  bnrst  with 
plumpness,  and  all,  however  small,  with  their  iiair  in 
tails;  the  larger  having  their  tails  hanging  down  their 
backs,  and  the  smaller,  having  theirs  brought  fVom  the 
sides  of  their  heads  in  hanging  bows  to  their  ears,  over 
which  they  pass.  Most  of  them  were  without  shoes 
and  stockings.  The  boys  were  going  in  groups,  with 
creels  on  their  backs,  to  the  plajn  to  collect  grass  for 
the  cows. 

One  picturesque  gronp,  having  amongst  them  a  lad 
with  his  father's  cocked  hat  on,  we  prevailed  upon,  by 
the  ofier  of  a  kreutzer,  the  third  of  a  penny,  to  stand 
and  be  sketched. 

Such  groups  are  represented  on  the  page  by 
spirited  wood-engravings  from  designs  by  Sargent ; 
and  we  may  say  of  all  these  marginal  and  other 
embellishments,  that  they  are  truly  illustrationa 
of  the  text,  and  not  merely  decorative  irrelevanciea 
or  pretty  impertinences.  The  peasants  of  this 
dorf  are  said  to  be  Jews,  agricultural  Jews !  a  thing 
not  easy  for  an  Englishman  to  conceive. — Here  ia 
a  pleasing  ont-door  picture,  which  moreover  tells 
a  story  of  national  manners. 

As  we  returned,  we  saw  large  groups  of  peasants  din- 
ing under  the  trees  in  the  fields.  Women  were  bring- 
ing from  Heidelberg  large  baskets  on  their  heads  con- 
taining provisions.  The  dinners  seemed  principally  con- 
tained in  two  large  pans  or  dishes  ;  one  of  soup,  and 
one  of  small  puddings  called  noodles,  floating  in  sauce, 
or  something  of  a  pudding  kind  in  a  fluid  state.  Some 
of  these  puddings  were  little  balls  of  flour  and  potatoes, 
dotted  with  little  lumps  of  fhed  black  bread,  and  which 
to  a  too  fanciful  eye  looked  like  raisins.  The  people  lay 
or  sat,  men  and  women,  round  the  large  dishes,  all  eat- 
ing together  out  of  them  with  long  spoons.  They  formed 
picturesque  groups  :  the  men  stripped  ;  the  women, 
many  of  them,  in  bodices  of  red-stripped  linen,  of  which 
the  Germans  make  their  bed-ticks,  and  which  look  very 
lively.  Many  of  the  girls  too,  bronzed  with  the  sun, 
looked  all  health  and  solidity.  About  stood  boots,  which 
the  men  had  pulled  off  to  cool  their  feet  as  they  lay  at 
rest,  baskets  and  stone  bottles.  Two  boys  were  dining 
under  a  tree  on  brown  bread  and  little  pears,  which  they 
drew  from  a  bag,  and  seemed  to  divide  very  carefully 
between  them.  These  boys  had  nothing  to  drink,  and 
said  they  were  accustomed  to  have  nothing  to  drink  to 
their  field  dinners,  not  even  water.  The  homeliness  of 
the  fiire  of  these  peasants  would  no  little  astonish  the 
stomachs  of  our  I>ean-and-baoon  de  vourers  of  our  harvest- 
time  in  England. 

Mr.  Howitt  was  particularly  struck  by  the  uni- 
versal Sunday  practice  of  the  people  of  the  towns 
all  over  Germany,  whether  Protestant  or  Papist. 
With  one  consent  they  run  away  to  the  country : — 

It  would  shock  the  religious  of  England  to  see  how, 
on  a  Sunday,  the  Germans  of  all  classes  are  flocking  off 
into  the  country,  as  on  all  other  leisure  occasions,  in  the 
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summer  :  .to  3c«,  early  on  Sunday  momiuga,  families  of 
sobriety  and  of  high  standing,  and  even  those  of  grave 
professors,  setting  forth  for  a  long  day's  excursion.  By 
seTen  o'clock  you  will  see  them  going  out,  haring  not 
the  least  idea  that  to  resort  to  some  distant  rillage 
amongst  the  hills,  perhaps  to  go  to  church  there,  perhaps 
not,  but  at  all  events  to  proceed  to  some  rural  inn,  and 
there,  or  in  the  woods,  spend  the  day  in  social  enjoy- 
ment, has  anything  at  all  amiss  in  it.  Nothing  is  more 
common;  and  on  these,  and  on  all  such  occasions,  they 
will  do  what  would  never  be  thought  of  in  England. 
They  will  take  tea  and  sugar,  and  if  necessary,  fine 
bread;  and  eating  and  drinking  of  their  own,  will  pay 
the  good-natured  landlord  for  his  attendance  and  the 
use  of  his  house. 

One  delightful  Sunday  in  August  '41  was  thus 
spent  hy  Mr.  Howitt  and  his  family,among  the  hills 
and  woods,  with  some  German  friends.  Of  this 
adventure  there  is  a  beautiful  description,  of  which 
we  shall  merely  notice  the  close ;  premising,  as  Mr. 
Howitt  carefully  does,  that  before  setting  out  on 
their  rural  ramble  they  had  attended  service  at 
nine  o'clock : — 

As  we  approached  Guiberg,  we  saw  it  standing  amid 
its  cam-plots;  its  garden-plots  all  unfenced,  its  greeu 
sloping  fields,  and  its  scattered  fruit  trees,  having  a  very 
sweet  but  very  German  look.  When  we  entered  the 
village  itself,  of  course  it  was  like  all  Gorman  villages 
— ^the  same  scene  of  heavy  houses,  moat  of  them  having 
their  lower  story  occupied  by  their  cows;  of  heaps  of 
wood,  ploughs,  and  wagons;  but  around  it  lay  delightful 
old  bowery  orchards,  and  in  one  of  these  belonging  to 
the  Wirthahouse,  or  inn,  we  dined.  With  a  bottle  of 
the  country  wine,  some  roast  beef,  and  plenty  of  cherries, 
for  which  this  village  is  famous  far  and  wide,  we  made 
as  merry  as  if  we  had  been  dining  with  Joe  Miller  him- 
self. The  children  fVom  the  neighbouring  orchards  came 
about  to  look  on,  to  whom  we  gave  bread  and  meat, 
which  they  were  at  first  too  shy  to  take,  but  when  we 
turned  our  backs  it  vanished  with  a  wonderful  velocity. 
Two  boys  were  set  by  a  gentleman  of  the  party  to  see 
which  could  soonest  devour  a  piece  of  black  bread  for 
three  kreutzers — one  penny— which  they  did  to  their 
own  danger  of  choking,  and  great  merriment  of  the 
spectators.  Others  were  set  to  hop  for  a  kreutzer;°and 
watching  this,  and  a  set  of  bauers  playing  at  nine-pins, 
the  time  soon  fled  by.  We  went  on,  and  took  tea  at 
Bommerthal,  where  the  hostess,  a  village  belle  who  had 
probably  never  seen  tea  before,for  the  party  took  it  with 
them,  boiled  it  in  a  dirty  pan,  and  made  an  awful  and 
untouchable  mess  of  it.  The  bauers  were  in  the  public- 
houses  in  this  village,  singing  and  drinking  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  horrified  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  and  made 
us  think  that,  for  a  serious  and  sentimental  nation,  the 
Germans  had  the  least  show  of  being  a  religious  one 
imaginable.  ,   , .  . 

We  proceeded  in  a  fine  calm  and  shining  evening  to 
the  last  village  before  our  return,  Neckergemlind,  down 
a  green  valley,  at  the  feet  of  steep  old  beech-woods,  and 
past  old  water-mills  of  a  primitive  character.  The  whole 
country  in  itself  was  charming,  but  was  like  a  country 
in  a  dream,— a  country  without  animals.  There  were 
neither  cow,  horse,  sheep,  swine,  hare,  pheasant,  par- 
tridge, or  scarcely  any  bird  to  be  seen.  In  such  a  coun- 
try in  England  we  should  have  seen  flocks  and  herds; 
and,  towards  evening,  the  hares  and  pheasants  would 
have  been  seen  feeding  on  the  outskirts  of  the  woods  in 
scores,  and  we  should  have  heard  the  partridges  calling 
each  other  together  for  the  night.  Here  was  nothing, 
even  of  a  winged  nature,  except  a  few  small  birds  and 
one  solitary  crow. 

They  reached  Petersthal,  or  the  Valley  of  Peter, 
lying  among  the  hills,  and  swarming  with  human 
life.     The  people  here  were  Catholics : — 

Everywhere  in  these  valleys  you  see  the  people  busy 
in  their  possessions.  Men  and  women  and  children  are 
at  work  in  the  fieldn.  Down  the  hills  come  women  and 
tbildreB  from  tl)e  woods,  carrying  on  their  beads  loads 


of  fuel,  or  dragging  great  bundles  of  boughs  down  the 
narrow  hollow  ways  after  them.  Others  aro  cutting 
grass  for  the  pent-up  cattle; — women  are  motving  much 
oftener  than  the  men.  Below  are  groups  of  women  with 
bare  legs,  washing  by  the  clear  stream.  Qnantities  of 
linen  are  spread  out  to  dry  and  to  bleach;  and  ronnd  the 
houses  are  stalking  plenty  of  fowls,  while  a  large  dog 
barks  at  you  fh>m  his  kennel  as  you  pass  the  mill,  or 
little  poodles,  with  cock-a-side  tails,  bark  at  you  fi'om 
the  cottages,  and  geese  clap  their  wings  and  clangoar  in 
the  brook. 

This  Petersthal  is  a  great  place  for  bleaching  and 
washing,  and  all  along  lay  the  white  patches  of  linen  on 
the  green  meadow  grass,  and  gionps  of  the  stoutest  and 
most  healthy-looking  girls  stood  washing  by  the  doors  as 
we  passed ;  while  numbers  of  children  ran  abont,  many 
of  them  with  nothing  more  than  a  shirt  on.  Here  was 
one  holding  two  cows  by  a  rope  tied  to  the  horns,  to 
graze  by  the  wayside,  and  here  another  holding  a  goat. 
It  WIS  harvest  time,  and  hot  weather.  The  women  were 
enttiog  their  harvest,  the  men  being  gone  to  the  greater 
harvest  of  the  plain. 

The  Catholic  character  of  the  valley  was  obvious  by 
the  little  images  of  the  Virgin  in  niches  in  the  fhmt  of 
the  cottages  as  we  passed.  These  images  are  of  the 
most  wretched  kind ;  little  things  of  gaudily-coloured 
plaster,  bought  of  the  wandering  Italian  dealers.  But 
at  the  head  of  the  glen  stood  a  little  chapel,  which  is  a 
perfect  specimen  of  what  yon  find  so  commonly  in  Catho- 
lic districts,  at  once  indicating  so  much  devotion  and  so 
much  poverty. 

We  do  not  learn  that  Mr.  Howitt  thought  his  San- 
day  ill-spent,  nor  do  we  think  it  was ;  though  the 
Sunday,  every  Sabbath,  thus  spent  not  only  with- 
out public  worship,  but  without  the  deeper  sanctity 
of  serene  stillness,  and  unbroken  solitude,  and  the 
self-communion  of  the  immortal  spirit  with  itself, 
would  seem  a  strange  perversion  of  the  institution. 
The  peasants  of  Germany  appear  to  lead  a  hard 
life.  Not  only  the  direct  stimidus  of  interest,  but 
dire  necessity  render  these  small  proprietors  in- 
dnstrions.  "  They  labour  busily  early  and  late," 
not  only  becaus^  they  are  labouring  for  themselves, 
but  because  they  must  work,  and  work  hard,  or 
else  starve : — 

The  women  and  children  all  work  as  well  as  the  men, 
for  it  is  Cunily  work  ;  nay,  the  women  often  work  the 
hardest.  They  reap,  thrash,  mow,  work  on  the  Atllows, 
do  anything.  In  summer,  without  shoes  and  stockings, 
clad  in  a  dark  blue  petticoat  and  body  of  the  same,  or 
in  other  colonrs,  according  to  the  costume  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  with  their  white  chemise  sleeves  in  con- 
trast with  their  dress,  and  with  their  hair  burnt  of  a 
singed  brown,  or  into  different  hues,  with  the  sun,  they 
are  all  out  in  the  hot  fields.  Nay,  yon  may  even  see 
women  driving  a  wagon,  in  which  two  or  three  men  are 
sitting  at  ease  smoking.  They  take  the  dinners  to  the 
fields;  flreqnently  giving  to  the  lesser  children  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  locking  them  up  in  the  cottage  till  they  come 
home  again;  the  older  ones  being  at  the  school  till  they 
join  them  in  the  afternoon. 

This  wonld  be  thought  a  hard  life  in  England ;  but 
hard  as  it  is,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  condition 
of  labourers  in  some  agricultural  parts  of  a  dear  country 
like  England,  where  eight  or  nine  shillings  a-week,  and 
no  cow,  no  pig,  uo  fruit  for  the  market,  no  work  in 
the  winter,  but  dependence  for  everything  on  a  master, 
a  constant  feeling  of  anxiety,  and  the  desperate  prospect 
of  ending  his  days  in  a  Union  workhouse,  is  too  com- 
monly the  labourer's  lot.  The  German  peasants  work 
hard,  but  they  have  no  actual  want.  Every  man  has  his 
house,  his  orchard,  his  road-side  trees,  as  we  have  seen, 
commonly  so  hung  with  fhiit  that  he  is  obliged  to  prop 
and  secure  them  all  ways,  or  they  would  be  torn  to 
pieces.  He  has  his  corn-plot,  his  plot  for  mangel- 
wurzel,  for  hemp,  and  so  on.  He  is  his  own  master ;  and 
he,  and  every  member  of  liis  family,  have  the  strongest 
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motires  to  laliour.  You  see  the  effect  of  this  in  that 
nnrenittiBg  diligence  which  is  beyond  that  of  the  whole 
worid  besides,  and  his  economy,  which  is  still  greater. 

Tbe  GermaDS,  indeed,  are  not  so  active  and  lively  as 

tlie  Ea^sh.     Yon  never  see  them  in  a  bustle,  or  as 

tboo^  they  meant  to  knock  off  a  vast  deal  in  a  little 

tiae.    Yon  never  witness  that  scene  of  stir  and  hurry 

dat  yoo  often  do  in  England;  that  shouting  to  one 

aaother,  and  ranning,  where  the  need  of  despatch  rouses 

all  the  liiie  and  energy  of  the  English  character.    They 

sie,  on  the  contrary,  slow,  but  for  ever  doing.    They 

plod  on  from  d»y  to  day,  and  year  to  year — the  most 

latieot,  nntirable,  and  persevering  of  animals.     The 

Eogliah  peaaant  is  so  cut  off  from  the  idea  of  property, 

that  he  comes  habitoally  to  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  from 

vhieh  he  is  warned  by  the  laws  of  the  large  proprietors, 

lad  becomes,  in  consequence,  spiritless,  purposeless,  and 

at  onee  the  terror  and  the  victim  of  the  capitalists.  The 

German  baner,  on  the  contrary,  looks  on  the  country  as 

Bade  for  him  and  bis  fellow  men.    He  feels  himself  a 

nan  ;  be  has  a  stake  in  his  country,  as  good  as  that  of 

the  balk  of  his  nmghbonrs ;  he  is  content  with  his  black 

bread,  beeanse  his  labour  has  at  once  created  it  and 

sweetened  it  to  his  taste,  and  because  no  proud  man  can 

threaten  him  with  ejection  or  the  workhouse,  so  long  as 

be  is  active  and  eomomical.    He  walks,  therefore,  with 

a  bold  step ;  he  looks  you  in  the  face,  with  the  air  of  a 

free  man,  but  of  a  respectful  one ;  and  he  knows  that 

when  he  dies,  he  shall  not  be  buried  between  the  vile 

bonds  of  a  pauper's  coffin,  threatening  to  fall  asunder 

before  they  reach  the  grave,  nor  be  consigned  to  the 

kniie  of  the  snrgeon ;  but  his  children  will  lay  him  by 

bis  ttihan,  and  plant  the  rose,  the  carnation,  and  the 

cross  on  his  grave — Zum  Andaiken  detfrommen  Voters 

to  the  memory  of  the  good  father — and  will  live  the 

came  active  and  independent  life,  on  his  native  soil,  or 

seek  it  in  America  or  Australia. 

Hence  his  continual  activity  and  content.  He  has  no 
ambition  to  be  other  than  he  is ;  he  wears  the  costume 
which  his  fathers  wore ;  the  long  coat,  and  cocked  or 
hollow-sided  hat,  the  baner's  costume,  and  be  turns 
everything  abont  him  to  account. 

We  have  already  seen  how  perseveringly  the  women 
and  diildren  gather  grass  and  weeds  everywhere  for  the 
cows.  Nothing  that  can  possibly  be  made  use  of  is  lost. 
Ibe  children  may  be  seen  standing  in  the  stream  in  the 
villages  earefnlly  washing  weeds  before  they  are  given 
to  tlw  cattle.  As  we  meet  them  and  the  women  with 
huge  bandies  of  grass  on  their  heads  tied  in  large  cloths, 
one  cannot  hot  eall  to  mind  the  immense  quantities  by 
•or  highway  sides  and  great  green  lanes  in  England,  and 
by  wood-ddes,  which  grow  and  wither,  which  might 
snppent  many  a  poor  man's  cow. 

.  We  leave  it  to  onr  readers,  in  contrasting  these 
conditions,  to  draw  their  own  inference.  Tlie 
German  peasants  torn  everything  that  grows  to 
acconnt,  and  improve  every  inch  of  the  soil,  so 
that  a  dovenly-looking  sniface  is  in  reality  more 
productive  than  the,  trimly-dressed  fields  of  our 
moat  scientifically  cultivated  farms.  The  great 
deawback  on  German  domestic  life  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Kngliah  is,  of  course,  the  dirt,  and  carelessness 
or  ahittishness,  which  converts  their  humble  homes 
into  a  kind  of  purgatory  to  cleanly  people.  It  is 
however  truly  said,  that  women,  whether  matrons 
or  maidens,  cannot  lie  at  the  same  time  occupied  in 
hard  field-labour,  and,  like  the  English  housewife, 
'Washing,  scooring,  mending,  and  making  the  cot- 
tage home  a  paradise  of  neatness  and  beauty.  The 
I  of  the  German  peasants  are  generally  their 
They  are  substantially  built  of  stone,  and 
■n  loamy  ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose — 

It  is  probable  that  they  have  less  real  anxiety  in 
Am  tiba  those  of  the  English ;  but,  in  all  else  which 
jnkM  Mnr  hmaUe  homes  attractive,  what  a  contrast ! 
QttwarSfy  tteia  is  litUe  of  the  picturesque  or  of  wa^- 


ness  abont  them,  except  their  orchards  and  vineyards ; 
inwardljr,  how  dingy,  and  dirty,  and  cheerless  !  In 
winter,  instead  of  the  blazing  &«  casting  its  pleasant 
glow  on  all  the  walls,  a  black  iron  stove  in  a  comer 
seems  to  make  the  gloomy  place  gloomier.  There  are 
troops  of  children,  none  of  the  cleanest,  often  seeming  to 
have  their  large  heads  set  on  as  large  bodies,  with  very 
little  neck,  and  with  very  unkempt  hair ;  and  the  smells 
which  proceed  from  one  thing  or  another  are  inexpres- 
sible, and  often  almost  stifling.  This  want  of  cleanliness 
and  neatness,  and  these  repulsive  smells,  meet  you  in 
all  the  houses  of  the  common  people.  In  country  inns, 
where  the  English  have  not  been  acctistomed  to  go,  you 
find  it  a  most  difBcult  matter  to  harden  yourselves  to 
the  endurance  of  passing  a  night.  In  the  houses  of  the 
burgher  class  it  is  too  often  the  same.  A  sense  of  want 
of  cleanness,  a  feeling  of  grit  and  dust  under  your  feet 
on  the  naked  floor,  fill  you  with  disgust  to  everything ; 
but  how  the  pungent  and  peculiar  smells  of  common 
German  houses  are  compounded  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  Even  In  good  houses  in  cities,  where  suites  of 
rooms  are  let,  especially  where  there  are  shops  below 
them,  you  have  such  over-powering  odours  as  make  them 
intolerable.  With  this  nuisance,  no  doubt,  souT-krout, 
Bonr  paste — ^with  which,  spite  of  the  snperiority  of 
yeast,  they  still  persist  to  leaven  their  bread,  and  which 
therefore  stands  long  fermenting  in  their  kneading-tubs 
— a  sort  of  sour  curds,  and  soft  cheeses,  with  which  you 
see  the  children's  faces  often  smeared  from  eyes  to  chin; 
their  tobacco,  their  oils  and  vinegar  in  their  perpetual 
salads,  have  pretty  close  connexion.  Into  such  houses 
as  I  have  had  occasion  to  enter,  as  into  country  inns, 
baaers'  houses,  and  those  of  tradesmen,  many  of  them 
carrying  on  much  business,  I  have  seldom  or  never  been 
surprised  by  an  air  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  but  have 
often  been  so  nearly  stifled  as  to  be  obliged  to  make  a 
speedy  retreat.  One  cannot  conceive  how  these  people 
can  live  in  it ;  but  custom  has  made  them  entirely  un- 
conscious of  all  this,  and  probably  these  "  aromatic 
gales"  and  rich  atmospheres  may  even  to  them  have 
become  charming. 

Mr.  Howitt  has  not  yet,  we  suppose,  seen  the 
Sanitary  Report  lately  circulated  ;  nor  the  Yicar 
of  Norbam's  Tract  on  the  wretched  cottages  of  the 
industrious  Northumbrian  peasants.  Many  of  these 
rack-rented  hovels,  from  which  the  tenants  are 
liable  to  be  ejected  every  half-year,  are,  we  make 
no  qnestion,  kept  with  as  great  neatness  as  is  pos- 
sible, and  are,  in  the  season,  embowered  in  roses, 
and  creepers.  But  something  more  is  required. 
When  Mr.  Inglis  travelled  in  Ireland,  he,  at  first, 
as  he  tells  us,  was  delighted  to  see  a  cottage  with 
a  rose  or  honeysuckle  trained  to  its  walls;  but 
by  and  by  he  knew  better,  and  hailed,  instead  of 
these  flowery  decorations,  the  reeking  dung-heap 
— which  spoke  of  potatoes  in  harvest,  and  "  the 
bellyful ;"  no  w  the  great  want  of  England,  as  it  ever 
has  been  of  Ireland. 

In  Germany  the  Scottish  saying,  that "  women's 
wark  is  never  done,''  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 
There  must  ever  be  some  kind  of  out-door  work 
going  forward  for  women,  where  there  is  as  con- 
stant a  rotation  of  crops  as  those  of  a  market 
gardener;  carrots,  poppies, hemp,  flax,  saintfoin, 
lucerne,  rape,  and  all  sorts  of  turnips,  with  peas, 
beans,  vetches,  madder,  Indian  com,  tobacco,  millet, 
&c.,  &c.,  coming  each  in  tnm. 

You  may  see  the  Rhine-plain  cleared  in  flue  weather 
in  a  fortnight  of  all  its  com,  the  greater  part  of  the 
ground  where  it  stood  again  ploughed  up  and  prepared 
for  turnips  or  green  food  for  autumn ;  and  the  girls  in 
their  great  straw-hats  busy  hoeing  the  tobacco. 

These  girls,  as  I  have  said,  are  very  picturesque ; 
njost  of  them  bare-legged,  and,  according  to  the  part  <(f 
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the  eonntry  in  wUeh  they  lire,  in  the  qai^t  and  showy 
costame  of  the  district.  In  one  place,  in  those  great 
btoad  straw-liatg,  lyide  as  nmbrellas;  in  another,  in 
little  white  caps  or  little  black  ones,  covering  jast  the 
back  of  the  bead;  here  with  a  black  handkerchief 
Ihrown  over  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  hood ;  there  with 
a  red  one  in  the  same  style ;  and  in  a  third  district  with 
a  white  one.  In  one  part  ihej  have  the  bead  tied  in  a 
red  handkerchief,  much  in  the  French  style ;  in  another, 
with  broad  black  ribbons  hanging  from  the  back  of  their 
high-peaked  bonnet  down  their  backs ;  in  others,  a  black 
hat,  mnch  like  the  Welch  women ;  and  in  others,  with 
nothing  at  all  on  their  heads,  bnt  having  them  exposed 
to  the  flill  blaze  of  an  intense  sun.  Everywhere  they 
are  as  healthy-looking  as  possible ;  and  as  they  go  from 
the  field  with  their  hoes  on  their  dioulders,  you  cannot 
aroid  remarking  their  upright  figures  and  their  free 
gait.  Few  of  them  are  of  more  than  the  middle  size,  most 
nnder  it ;  bnt  they  arebuilt  broad  and  strong,  like  little 
towers ;  and  yet,  spite  of  modem  notions,  have  a  most 
wholesome,  heartsome,  agreeable,  and  good-natured 
look.  In  foct,  they  &r  surpass  in  general  the  ladies  of 
the  educated  classes,  who,  owing  to  the  absurd  system 
of  swaddling  in  their  infancy,  and  to  tight-lacing  and 
little  exercise  afterwards,  present  frequently  the  most 
lamentable  spectacles  of  high-shouldered  women  imagin- 
able. It  is  well  for  the  beauty  of  the  rising  damsels 
that  this  swaddling  system  is  now  falling  into  disuse ; 
bnt  the  grown-up  young  ladies  are  so  strikingly  marked 
by  it,  that  you  may  almost  to  a  certainty  know  a  Ger- 
man girl  from  an  KngliBh  one,  by  only  looking  at  their 
backs  at  a  distance. 

The  old  women  look  like  ugly  good-natured 
witches,  and  they  labour  on  oontentedly  and  in-' 
dustriously  to  the  last. 

When  one  Kmembers  that  each  peasant  family 
18  labouring  for  itself,  the  following  picture  does 
not  lack  attraction.  The  com  harvest  is  over,  and 
the  groups  of  reapers  bare  returned  from  the  great 
plains: — 

The  latter  part  of  the  year,  of  course,  is  fhlly  employ- 
ed in  gathering  in  their  various  crops.  PuUing  their 
hemp  and  flax,  which  you  may  sometimes  see  them  beat- 
ing the  seed  out  of,  in  the  fields,  into  an  outspread  sheet; 
getting  their  tobacuDO,  and  drying  it  in  the  npper  parts 
of  their  houses,  where  they  have  contrivances  for  lifting 
up  the  tiles  with  little  pegs  to  let  in  as  much  air  as  they 
want;  or  by  hanging  it  to  dry  in  open  sheds,  and  on  the 
walls  of  their  bouses,  nnder  shelter  of  the  projecting 
rooft.  In  gathering  and  pitting  their  tnmips,  potatoes, 
mangel-wurzel,  and  other  roots ;  and  in  their  f^t-ga- 
thering.  About  the  end  of  October  the  walnuts  are 
battered  down  with  poles,  and  the  leaves  all  carefiilly 
swept  up  for  manure.  There  are  ladders  everywhere 
reand  into  the  trees.  Those  fine  blue  plums  which  hang 
by  such  millions  by  the  waysides,  and  would  tear  the 
trees  to  pieoes  if  Uiey  were  not  cucfUly  eeonred,  are 

fathered  and  converted,  some  into  prunes,  some  into 
randy,  and  others  used  for  those  nice  large  plum  tarts 
or  cakes,  of  half-a-yard  wide,  which  they  httke  on  tins, 
with  the  plums  cut  in  halves,  and  stuck  with  the  split 
side  upwards  all  over  them.  Wagons  are  standing 
nnder  the  road-side  apple-treei,  with  their  patient  cows, 
awaiting  their  loads.  The  families  are  all  abroad, 
father,  mother,  and  children,  collecting  their  stores. 
Baskets  ftall  of  ruddy  apples  are  standing  about,  and 
showers  of  golden  apples  are  lying  in  the  green  grass. 
A  great  portion  of  this  fmit  is  intended  for  cider,  or  as 
they  call  it,  apple-wine,  for  their  own  consumption. 

Next  comes  the  vintage,  the  oroMrning  harvest 
of  the  year,  which  does  not  oommenoe  till  about 
the  12th  of  October,  though,  of  course,  this  must 
he  regulated  by  the  particular  season.  Yineyards 
do  not  seem  profitable  to  small  proprietors. 

The  vine  culture  is  not  considered  a  profitable  one, 
luid  the  growers  are,  for  the  most  part,  poor.  Here  and 
there  a  celebrated  tract  is  a  valuable  property;  but  the 


small  proprietor  of  an  ordinary  vineyard,  like  the  small 
proprietor  of  corn-land,  is  compelled  to  rush  into  the 
miAet  at  the  very  earliest  day  with  his  produce,  and 
receives  but  the  Jackal's  portion  of  the  profits.  They 
are  the  dealer  and  capitalist  in  this,  as  in  everything 
else,  who  make  the  golden  harvest.  They  who  know 
how,  not  only  to  buy,  bnt  to  hold,  to  mix,  to  give  fine 
and  fiuhionable  names  to  the  growth  of  nameless  hills, 
in  short,  to  impose  cleverly  on  the  credulous  world. 

The  vintage  over,  the  simple  peasantry,  who  have 
pouched  only  a  lean  price  for  the  harvest  of  all  their  la- 
bours, are  busy  ag^  carrying  up  fresh  manure  into  their 
vineyards,  and  dig  and  work  there  till  winter  stops  them, 
which,  indeed,  now  strides  on  apace.  In  November  yon 
see  the  Germans,  men  and  women,  envelope  themselves 
in  their  great  cloaks  whenever  they  appear  abroad, 
which  they  never  lay  aside  again  till  spring. 

But  the  plodding  industrious  Grermans  have 
their  seasons  of  leisure  and  relaxation,  and  thor 
out-of-door  pleasures,  as  well  as  their  hard  tasks. 
They  have  not  forgotten  the  maxim,  which  has  al- 
most fallen  into  oblivion,  even  among  the  UtU^ 
children  of  manufacturing  England,  that 
All  work  and  no  play 
Makee  Jack  a  dnll  boy. 
In  the  towns  the  working  classes  have  their 
balls  and  concerts ;  and,  happier  still,  they  have^ 
in  the  country,  places  of  resort,  where  the  different 
classes  meet  to  danoe  in  the  open  air ;  and  tbair 
village  wakes,  the  Kirekweight,  are  as  regularly 
celebrated  as  were  the  parish  Ales  and  Wakes  of 
England  three  centuries  ago.  The  nature  of  these 
amusements  is  illustrated  by  a  deseription  of  a 
wake  held  at  the  WoUsbrunnen,  a  favourite  holi- 
day resort  of  the  people  of  Heidelberg.  It  is  a 
sweetly  rural  spot,  in  the  valley  of  the  Neckar, 
embosomed  in  solitary  woods  and  high  hills;  and 
an  inn,  near  the  Brmrnen,  affords,  in  it»  grounds, 
the  kind  of  sylvan  shades,  and  rustic  bowers  and 
benches,  which  makes  the  place,  in  some  degree,  ap- 
proximate the  tfa-gardens  of  our  large  cities. 

On  most  days  in  summer,  but  especially  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  people  flock  hither  botii  from  the  town  and 
the  country.  Groups  are  found  sitting  at  the  t^lss,  un- 
der the  trees  and  sheds,  with  wine,  beer,  and  pipes, 
curds,  ooSise,  and  other  refreshments.  Some  are  stripl- 
ing about  the  private  walks  in  the  woodlands )  some  are 
lying  on  the  dry  turf  of  the  hill  slopes ;  and  others  are 
looking  in  admiration  at  the  fish  u  the  fountain,  the 

pools,  or  the  little  brook  beyond 

On  Tuesday  the  12th  of  July,  was  one  of  their  wakes,  ■ 
or  kirohweighs,  at  the  village  adjoining,  and  it  was  of 
course  a  great  day  at  the  BmnnenI  As  we  dreseed  in 
the  morning,  we  saw  crowds  of  people  going  out  that 
way;  young  people  in  their  bes^  and  musicians  with 
their  books  and  instruments.  In  the  evening  we  walked 
thither,  and  a  gay  seene  it  was.  All  along  the  wa>y 
parties  were  going  and  coming.  They  were  of  aU 
classes,  but  chiefly  of  those  from  tiie  tradesmen  and  their 
&mili^s  down  to  the  working  classes.  All  were  well 
dressed;  the  young  shopmen  and  mechanics,  of  course, 
imitating  the  students  in  dress  and  manner  as  much  as 
possiUe;  the  young  women  were  very  well  dressed,  bat 
all  without  caps  or  bonnet^  as  is  the  universal  custom 
of  those  of  the  ordinary  class.  They  have  generally 
very  well-shaped  heads  of  dark  glossy  hair,  which  is 
drMsed  in  a  very  nice  and  graceftil  manner,  and  nothing; 
can  be  more  pleasing  than  their  ^tpeamace,  as  they 
thus  walk  out  into  the  country,  having  en  nothing  more 
than  they  wear  in  the  house,  except  a  shawl,  luny  of 
them  are  pretty,  and  all,  from  their  simple  and  ouM>f- 
door  habits,  have  a  clear  hue,  and  tone  of  heiUth  and 
glad-heartedness  about  them,  which  is  a  beauty  itself. 

As  we  approached  the  Bmnnen,  we  saw  a  dense  crowd 
there.    The  sheds  and  tables  were  all  occupied.    There 
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wtn  s(aq»  of  ilene-lMUiig,  wUskend  aad  imokfaig 
•tadeatg ;  other  gianp*  of  &iiiUias,  with  their  ehoypin, 
or  gfua  measore  of  wine,  and  bread  and  butter,  or 
obeaee,  and  snndry  cakes,  eiyopng  thenuelrei  in  quiet 
■•  Ikey  looked  on  the  gaiety  around  them.  The  upper 
evtiide  gaUerfas  of  the  honee  were  filled  with  gay  speo- 
taton.  Donkies  were  itanding  ready  aaddled  for  suoh 
a*  ahoee  to  hire  them  tor  the  young  women  returning  to 


the  town,  and  miuic  annooneed  that  dancing  was  going 
«B  Msr.  This  we  found  was  in  a  large  shed  close  to  the 
an.  Sereral  of  the  trout  reserrolra  were  planked  over 
to  proTent  people  walking  into  them,  and  a  throng  of 
gazen  larroanded  the  dancing  scene.  There  was  a  sort 
«f  ordwatra  at  one  end,  at  which  twenty  couples  were 
waltzing.  It  would  hare  looked  strange  in  England  to 
see  riiop-boyB  and  girls,  nay,  shoemakers'  and  tailors' 
•Wentieea,  joiners,  smiths,  boots,  or  anybody,  waltiing 
wHh  tiwir  smart-dressed  girls  in  the  shed  at  a  country 
wike.  It  wonld  want  but  this  to  put  waltzing  out  of 
CMhieo  with  all  the  other  classes  of  our  oountrymen. 
Bat  Germany  is  ihe  country  of  waltiing  5  the  walti  is 
the  iniTeraal  and  almost  only  dance  of  the  people,  and 
ttey  eonld  jurt  as  well  lire  without  tobacco  as  it.  From 
Oe  higheet  saloon  in  Vienna  or  Berlin,  to  the  lowest 
Aed  in  the  village,  or  to  the  Tillage  green,  round  spin 
tka  Geraaos,  and  are  as  happy  as  if  they  were  in  Para- 
*ae;  nay,  what  would  Paradise  be  to  them  without  a 
W  Pipej*  tall  glass  of  beer,  a  smart  girl,  and  a  brisk 
wait*!    The  dancli^  indeed,  here,  woidd  not  hare  dis- 

giaeed  a  s^endid  saloon Here  and  there 

WIS  astadent  in  tiie  circle,  dancing  with  some  pretty  girl 
of  Hadelberg;  and  we  could  not  avoid  being  reminoed 
of  Gocihe,  as  he  describes  himself  in  his  life,  mixing  in 
Hch  scenes  at  Frankfort,  with  the  flur  girl  destined 
sfterwarde  to  figure  as  Margaret  in  Faust. 

■nieie  was  no  quarrelling  nor  dmnkenness ;  and 
thongh  the  gaiety  was  kept  up  till  a  very  late,  or 
rather  early  hour  for  Germany,  many  of  the 
RveDerB  were  seen  sauntering  back  to  tovm  by 
eight  o'clock.  The  non-observance  of  Sunday  In 
Gomany  b  deprecated  by  Mr.  Hovritt,  though  not 
upon  the  Agnew  principle.  He  wishes  to  see  the 
Sabbath  a  day  of  complete  rest  for  artisans,  and 
as  £ir  as  is  posdble  for  servants  and  shopmen. 

It  is  melancholy  to  see  young  men,  who  have  been 
cenfloed  ^  the  week,  dangling  about  in  the  shops, 
wlwR  they  have  seldom  anything  to  do,  leaning  with 
&en'  shoulders  against  the  door-posts,  when  they  should 
be  in  the  free  air,  breathing  health  of  both  body  and 
■iad. 

The  KirchiB«igh  of  every  village  is  celebrated  for 
iemal  anocesBive  days.  It  is  a  season  of  general 
rejoicing  and  visiting;  of  eating  and  drinking, 
daodng  and  playing,  and  social  merriment.  It  is 
fike  the  Handel  Monday  and  HandtelTuetdo^,  &c. 
of  Scotland.  Monday  and  Tuesday  are  the  great 
fcaat  days,  but  Sunday  is  the  grand  holiday;  and, 
«n  Toeaday  afternoon,  they  buty  the  miffh,  that  is, 
the  gariands  that  have  been  used,  and  conclude  the 
fiatival  with  a  grand  drinking-bout. 

IMd-^orta,  from  the  tenoie  of  ihe  land,  are 
HHie  known  in  CJermany,  Free,  happy  England 
S^  eeupantiTely,  dnce  the  French  Revolution, 
«>•  gnat  country  where  game  is  exclusively  pre- 
ttmif  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious,  for  the 
aMMMMBt  of  the  rich.  Hunting  and  coursing  in 
Mrields,  win  not  be  submitted  to  by  the  sturdy 
Gmmuxfeematty,  though  the  attempt  has  been 
■M>  to  mtradooe  those  sports,  and  English  packs 
tfknihb  imforttd  by  some  of  the  Princes ;  but  the 
I  WWlBtely  and  wisely  resist  the  innova- 
it  baa  been  attempted  to  hunt  on 


ne  Qerman  baners  and  farmers  have  no  faith,  and  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  persuade  them,  as  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  persuade  the  farmers  in  England,  that  it 
does  their  com  good  to  have  it  in  winter  ridden  over 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  a  troop  of  horsemen.  On  the  con- 
trary they  insist  on  nUd-iehadtn,  or  damages  done  by 
game,  wherever  deer,  hares,  or  other  game  are  encour- 
aged by  the  nobility  to  the  injury  of  their  crops ;  and 
the  laws  support  them  strongly  in  this,  and  give  then 
damages  strictly,  so  that  many  nobles  and  princes  have 
yearly  large  snms  on  this  score  to  pay. 

There  is  thus  some  shooting  in  the  com  plains,  but 
very  little  hunting.  Where  the  nobility  hold  vast 
possessions  in  their  own  hands,  as  in  Lower  Austria, 
and  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  where  the  peasants 
are  serfs,  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  are  enjoyed  by 
the  nobility  in  all  thefar  amplitude  and  magnifi- 
cence.— These  amusements  of  the  nobles  are,  how- 
ever, less  attractive  to  us  than  the,  out-of-door 
pleasures  of  the  peasants.  Considering  that  the 
climate  is  severe  for  many  months  of  every  year, 
the  Germans  live  more  in  the  open  air  than  any 
other  European  people.  Many  of  their  social 
pleasures — their  wine,  beer,  and  coffee-drinkings 
and  concerts — are  enjoyed  in  the  open  air. 

It  is  the  same  in  every  village,  in  every  town,  in 
every  capital.  Public  walks,  public  music,  eafiSes,  and 
oassinos,  cofibe  and  wine-drinking,  and  smoking  and 
knitting  nnder  trees,  call  out  the  whole  population,  high 
and  low,  great  and  small,  old  and  yoong  ;  and  there  does 
not  seem  a  care  from  Berlin  to  Strasbnrg,  from  Cologne 
to  Pesth.  Nay,  much  as  the  F^nch  live  ont  of  doonk 
the  Germans  far  excel  them  in  this  species  of  life.  All 
their  musical  art  is  called  forth,  and  their  greatest  mas- 
ters are  employed,  to  give  a  charm  to  this  mode  of  social 
existence.    Every  means  is  adapted  to  give  fiteility  t* 

the  enjoyment  of  this  taste 

There  is  one  advantage  that  their  towns  universally 
possess  over  ours;  and  that  is,  in  the  abundance  of  pub- 
lic walks,  and  public  gardens  uid  promenades,  where 
every  citizen  can  wander,  or  can  sit  and  rejoice  with  his 
family  and  his  fHends.    All  round  their  towns,  in  gene- 
ral, you  find  these  ample  public  walks  and  promenades 
planted  with  trees,  and  furnished  with  seats.    .    .    . 
In  England,  every  mam  takes  care  of  himself,  and  makes 
his  own  nest  snug;  besides  lighting  and  paving,  little 
seems  done  for  the  public  in  our  towns.    Here,  on  the 
contrary,  the  public  eigoyment  seems  to  be  the  &vourita 
and  prevailing  idea;  and  you  see  around  you  perpetual 
evidences  of  its  worldng.    The  people  have,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  their  cities,  their  vineyards,  and  their  sommer* 
houses  in  them,  where  they  can  go  with  ^eir  families 
and  friends.    But  they  have,  again,  their  great  public 
gardens  and  woodlands  all  round  their  large  towns,  to 
ten  or  a  dozen  miles'  distance.    They  have  similar  places 
of  more  rustic  resort,  often  on  the  most  beautiftil  moun- 
tain heights,  and  in  mounbun  valleys,  to  which  they 
pour  out  on  all  Sundays  and  leisure  days,  in  carriages 
and  by  railroads,  by  thousands.    Here  they  have  wine, 
and  curds,  and  often  dinners.    Here  they  even  come 
with  their  families,  taking  whole  troops  of  children  with 
them;  and  there  you  find  them  in  old  orchards,  amid 
castle  mins,  under  the  trees,  and,  in  short,  throngh  M  the 
surrounding  hills  and  valleys.    They  dine  in  grMt  ftmily 
groups — the  men  sitting  often  in  their  sbirt-slseres;  the 
children  rolling; in  the  grass;  and  the  landlords  hurrying 
about,  deiJing  out  plates  and  viands  to  hungry  people, 
in  a  broil  of  what  seems  hopeless  hurry.    "Hiey  after- 
wards smoke  their  pipes,  drink  their  coffee,  and  go  home 
at  an  early  hour  as  happy  as  this  earth  cmi  make  them. 
In  every  country  town  and  village  it  is  the  same. 

This  constant  source  of  humanizing  pleastire, 
must  add  greatly  to  the  cheerfulness  and  content 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  tend  to  keep  them 
from  grumbling  at  the  political  institutions  of 
their  country — 
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All  ro;al  gardens,  too,  are  open,  and  the  people  walk 
in  them,  and  stream  roond  the  palaces,  passing,  in  many 
instances,  through  their  yery  covrts  and  gateways,  just 
as  if  they  were  their  own.  Nay,  the  royal  and  ducal 
owners  walk  about  amongst  the  people  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  any  of  the  rest.  The  Emperor  of  Austria, 
or  the  ^g  of  Prussia,  does  the  very  same.  Yon  may 
meet  them  anywhere;  and  little  more  ceremony  is  used 
towards  them  than  is  used  towards  any  other  individual, 
simply  that  of  lifting  your  hat  in  passing,  which  is  done 
to  all  your  acquaintance,  and  is  returned  as  a  mark  of 
ordinary  salutation.  You  will  see  princes  sitting  in 
public  places  with  their  friends,  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  as 
unassumingly  and  as  little  stared  at  as  any  respectable 
citizen.  You  may  sometimes  see  a  Grand  Duke  come 
into  a  oonntry  inn,  call  for  his  glass  of  ale,  drink  it,  pay 
for  it,  and  go  away  as  unceremoniously  as  yourself.  The 
consequence  of  this  easy  familiarity  is,  that  princes  are 
CTerywhere  popular,  and  the  daily  occurrence  of  their 
presence  amongst  the  people  prevents  that  absurd  crush 
and  stare  at  them  which  prevails  in  more  luxurious  and 
exclusive  countries. 

The  same  open  and  general  ei^oyment  of  scenery  ex- 
tends to  all  other  estates  and  burdens.  The  country- 
houses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  public  and  private  walks.  They  have  seldom 
any  fences  about  anything  but  their  private  gardens. 
The  people  go  and  walk  everywhere,  and  never  dream 
of  trespassing,  nor  are  ever  told  of  such  a  thing.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  this  country.  AU  woods, 
with  the  rare  exception  of  a  deer  park,  are  thus  entirely 
open  and  unfenoed.  You  wander  where  yon  will,  with 
the  most  perfect  fseling  of  giving  no  oifence.  Here  are 
no  warning-boards,  no  threats  of  steel-traps  or  spring- 
gnns.  A  wisp  of  straw  stuck  on  a  pole,  the  usual  sign 
in  Germany  of  wamiug,  in  vintage  time,  gives  you  no- 
tice that  a  private  walk,  which  all  the  rest  of  the  year 
is  open,  is  then  closed;  or  a  wisp  hung  on  the  bough  of 
a  tree  in  the  forest,  tells  yon  that  the  common  people  are 
not  to  cut  boughs  there,  or  that  young  trees  are  planted, 
and  you  are  not  to  tread  them  down.  Everywhere  else, 
yon  go  where  you  please,  through  woods,  valleys,  mea- 
dows, gardens,  or  fields;  and  while  property  is  sacred  to 
the  possessor,  nature  is,  as  it  should  be,  unrestrictedly 
yonrs,  and  every  man's. 

In  this  blessed  fV«edam,  and  with  this  simple  and 
thorough  line  of  nature  and  of  society,  there  is  no  conn- 
try  in  the  world  where  social  and  summer  life  are  mora 
eigoyed  than  in  Germany.  Yon  are  perpetually  invited 
to  join  a  party  to  a  wood-stroll,  to  go  to  some  lovely 
Tillage  in  the  hills  or  the  forest,  or  to  some  old  farm- 
house, where  you  get  milk  and  coffee,  and  take  bread 
with  you  perhaps;  where  yon  find  a  Tanz-boden,  or  shed, 
where  the  yonng  people  can  have  a  dance;  when  the 
old  sit,  and  look  on,  and  smoke,  and  talk,  and  knit.  Or 
to  some  old  mill,  where  you  have  the  same  accommoda- 
tions; or  to  some  inn,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  a 
splendid  country,  as  that  of  the  Rhine  or  Danube,  and 
where,  on  the  terrace,  the  whole  company  will  play  at 
those  simple  games  so  much  liked  in  Germany,  as  the 
blaok  man,  the  blind  oow,  and  others;  where  all,  high 
and  low,  old  and  young,  run  and  laugh,  and  are  as  merry 
as  so  many  boys  and  girls. 

Bnt  it  is  in  the  capitals  that  this  social  out-of-door 
life  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent,  as  well  as  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection.  The  most  celebrated  bands, 
band-masters,  and  mnsical  composers  of  Germany,  are 
in  daily  requisition  to  give  the  highest  impetus  and  en- 
chantment to  the  popular  ei^oyment 

Vienna  is  the  capital  not  merely  of'  Austria  but  of 
German  gaiety.  Every  day,  instead  of  announcements 
of  anotions  and  sermons,  its  walls  are  plastered  with 
those  of  concerts,  balls,  soirees,  music  vereins,  operas, 
plays,  and  Belustigungen  or  pleasure-meetings  of  a 
hundred  descriptions;  mingled  with  pilgrimages  to  cele- 
brated shrines — things  not  less  picturesque  and  amusing, 
and.  often  not  less  gay  and  festive.  Every  day  the  lover 
of  pleasure,  and  the  stndent  of  human  nature  and  its 
vagaries,  finds  himself  not  at  a  loss  for  employment,  but 
distracted  wi^h  a  host  of  itdvertisements  of  the  most  be- 


witching spectacles  and  entertainments.  Here  is  Strauss, 
there  Lanner;  here  is  Staodigl,  there  Lutzer;  here  is  a, 
ball  at  Sperls  or  Zum  Zeisig;  the  Prater  is  to  be  magni- 
ficent with  fire-works  and  Volh-freiuh ;  the  round- 
abouts will  all  be  in  full  action;  the  entertunment  at 
the  Lust-haus  most  allariug;  the  stream  of  carriages 
and  fashionable  people  on  the  drives  most  splendid.  Go 
where  you  will,  you  will  find  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  seated  in  the  gardens,  netting,  knitting,  talk- 
ing, listening  to  the  musical  bands,  parading  in  the  circle 
round  the  orehestra,  drinking  coffee  or  sugar-water,  eat- 
ing confections  and  ices  in  the  cassino.  The  Folks 
theatre  will  call  you  one  way  with  its  drolleries,  the 
opera  another;  and  at  Sperls,  or  the  fashionable  Dom- 
mayor's  at  Hitzing,  you  will  find  the  dance  going  on  in 
the  saloon,  and  the  same  crowd  of  family  or  friendly 
parties,  seated  in  the  area  under  the  trees,  which  are  all 
hung  with  lamps,  supping  and  knitting,  giving  at  the 
same  time  one  eye  to  the  dance  in  the  saloon,  and  one 
ear  to  the  music  in  the  orchestra.  There  are  no  people 
on  the  ftice  of  the  earth  that  all  summer  long  enjoy 
themselves  like  the  Germans  in  their  gay  capitals;  bnt 
autumn  approaches,  and  the  great  climacteric  of  the 
year  is  reached.  The  whole  nation  is  astir.  Not  a  mam ' 
or  woman  can  rest  long. 

And  BO  they  roam  abroad  throngh  the  cities,  and 
watering-places,  and  fine  scenery  of  their  country, 
or  go  into  Switzerland,  bnt  seldom  stray  iarther. 
Religions  processions  and  pilgrimiiges  are  still 
among  the  amusements  of  the  Catholic  parts  of  Gi«r- 
many,  and  also  mummerie«  and  grotesque  dramatic 
representations  resembling  those  which  have  long 
since  become  obsolete  among  our  sober  and  ever- 
working  people.  The  observances  of  the  Carnival, 
the  New  Year,  and  other  great  holiday  times,  are 
very  fully  detailed  in  the  "  Social  Life  of  Germany," 
and  have  a  wonderful  charm,  were  it  only  from 
reviving  the  memory  of  the  merry  old  times  of 
Merry  England.  But  there  is  change  in  progress 
ev6n  in  stereotyped  Grermany ;  and  the  "  genteeler 
circles"  are  taking  to  the  self-same  dull  road  in 
which  we  have  so  far  outstripped  them.  Mr. 
Howitt  quotes  a  writer  in  the  public  papers  who 
eloquently  laments  the  departure  of  the  good  old 
times,  and  the  decay  of  the  old  German  spirit, 
particularly  in  Munich,  where, — 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  city,  the  more  inti- 
mate connexions  with  the  rest  of  Germany,  the  flourish- 
ing of  the  arts,  and  the  resort  of  so  many  strangers,  have 
introduced  a  new  element  of  life,  which,  attacking  that 
old  south-German  spirit  on  all  sides,  has  driven  it  pretty- 
nearly  out  of  the  field. 

"  Before  this  became  the  case,  the  tone  of  large  com- 
panies was  easy,  free,'  and  familiar.  Every  one  was 
suffered  to  feel  himself  of  some  account  in  them;  every 
one  felt  glad  to  be  spoken  to  by  another,  though  he  had 
never  seen  him  before  ;  instead  of  making  himself  ex- 
clusive, every  one  was  disposed  to  make  advances. 
People  were  on  this  account  more  pleased  to  be  amongst 
strangers,  because  all  was  put  on  a  very  household  foot- 
ing. It  was  good  gossiping  with  the  old  fathers,  and 
the  worthy  venerable  mothers.  The  yonng  ladies  were 
easily  satisfied  with  the  harmless  chit-chat  which  the 
young  gentlemen  engaged  in  with  them  in  the  homely 
high  German  of  Munich.  Bat  now  people  draw  into 
narrower  cireles ;  they  become  more  select,  more  excln- 
sive ;  society  assumes  a  finer  tone,  address  clears  itself 
of  its  negligence.  Those  of  maturer  years,  whom  yon 
are  able  to  approach,  are  become  more  modish ;  the 
young  people,  in  their  external  demeanour,  elegant ;  the 
yonng  ladies  more  chary.  The  great  world  begins  to 
grow  cold,  and  people  speak  more  and  more  of  family 
life  ;  friends  and  relations  draw  together  into  household 
circles,  make  unions  for  the  winter  entertainments,  and 
give  select  home  balls  and  concerts.    Even  the  pic-nics, 
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wliich  bteoKe  more  frequent  than  erer,  display  the  same 
tendaacj;  people  lejoice  themselres  in  the  illusion  of 
beni;  is  a  fiunily  cuwle. 

'  In  dose  connexion  with  this  state  of  things  is  the 
growth  of  tea-drinking.  Nambers  have  already  freed 
theBselres  from  the  erening  bumper,  and  nambers  more 
tknatento  do  it;  to  such  a  degree  that  the  first  journal 
of  polite  Utenktnre,  vhich  aiUr  an  absence  ef  many 
Teais,in3  lately  brought  out  here,  held  it  in  contempla- 
tion whetlier  it  should  not  style  itself '  The  Munich  Tea- 
leaTes.'  While  breweries  are  rising  on  all  hands  to  tax- 
■ish  BaTsrian  beer  to  every  quarter  of  the  world,  here, 
at  tke  fbnntain-head,  young  gentlemen  are  quenching 
tbeir  thint  with  water  and  lulk;  and  ladies  who  for- 
■erly  ordered  a  good  cordial  night-cap  at  least  from  the 
doctor,  now  blush  lest  they  should  be  thought  to  sip  a 
little  in  secret.  Tmly  there  are  yet  jolly  fellows,  who 
at  the  eTening  WirtJukataUMe  sing  boisterous  student- 
tangs,  and  war-songs  firom  KSmer,  talk  loud  and  rehe- 
■aitly,  and  send  over  their  heads  clouds  of  smoke  and 
haes  of  beer,  while  they  whisper  to  one  another  how 
dRsiily  the  fine  tea-drinking  folk  drag  throngh  the 
wiater,  and  how  glad  they  are  at  the  first  burst  of  fine 
veather  to  fly  off  to  the  Alpine  regions  that  show  them- 
■elres  so  temptingly  in  the  distance,  and  where  a  gay 
Gfe  still  maintains  itself  with  sound  of  guitar  and  Alpine 
«^,  the  leport  of  rifles,  and  jubilee  of  kirchwei|^ 
vUdi  may  almost  be  heard  in  the  streets  of  our  city. 

"  But  we  don't  merely  drink  tea  and  grow  exolusire, 
we  lie  ftill  of  interest  for  the  new  literature.  We  talk 
rf  art  and  science.  The  English  language  is  STerywhere 
studied,  even  more  than  the  French.  An  E^lidi  leaven, 
diftued  through  south  Germany,  has  reached  us ;  and 
*»fks  daily,  growingly,  mightily,  more  and  more.  It 
hu  Kized  on  our  old  habits  by  the  very  throat,  threatens 
to  annihilate  them,  and  parades  boldly  before  us,  with 
U^  pretensiotts  of  style  and  refined  accomplishments. 
The  leaven  works,  not  merely  upwards,  but  down  into 
fki  lower  grades.  It  has  seized  on  the  burgher  class. 
Those  practices  which  a  while  ago  were  regarded  as  the 
privileges  of  a  high  sphere,  are  now  pronounced  to  be 
indispensable  to  all.  The  burgher  ladies  take  off  the 
SiegMaubtn  (the  pretty  little  caps  of  gold  or  silver 
tiBoe,  worn  only  on  the  back  of  the  head  so  becomingly, 
sad  which,  are  peculiar  to  Munich,)  and  put  on  sUk 
bouaetE.  They  subscribe  to  the  circulating  library,  and 
engage  a  box  at  the  theatre.  The  daughters  speak 
written  German;  they  go  no  longer  with  the  distaff  into 
the  Heimgarten,  but  nuUce  formal  visits,  in  order  to  spe^ 
to  one  another  in  French.  So  far  as  the  increase  of  in- 
telleetDaUty  and  intelligence  go  'tis  well,  but  'ti^  not  so 
well  to  see  the  old  cordial  jollity  of  the  carnival  turned 
iato  a  stately  firost;  and  instead  of  the  good  old  German 
dandag,  langhing,  bapdying  of  wits  and  humours,  dur- 
ing which  many  a  love-sign  snugly  passed,  many  an  ex- 
planation found  happy  opportunity,  and  many  a  half- 
nnderstood  case  a  prosperous  issue;  a  mere  walking  in 
ctvwds  through  gilded  rooms  takes  its  place,  with  stately 
talntatjons  and  gentility  without  heartiness." 

We  can  hardly  bring  ourselres  to  sympathize 
ia  all  of  the  worthy  elder's  distresses. 

Many  charming  snatches  of  those  popular  rhymes 
<rf  Germany  which  are  connected  with  holiday  times 
and  observances,  and  of  the  little  songs  and  rhymes 
of  the  children  in  their  sports,  occur  in  the  work. 
It  strikes  us,  that  if  as  purely  nonsensical,  they  are 
mote  poetical  than  our  own  nursery  rhjrmes  ;  but 
this  they  may  owe  to  the  graceful  English  garb  in 
whidi  probably  Mis.  Hewitt  has  attired  them. 

Mr.  Howitt  gives  a  graphic  and  minute  account 
of  tile  wandering  handicraftsmen  of  €!ermany ;  a 
»e»  eten  more  interesting  than  the  students.  But 
thrir  singnlar  customs  are  already  pretty  well 
udentood  aaiong  tu.  These  customs  are,  in  Mr. 
VtmW$9fbiBmf  kn  pernicious  to  the  morals  and 
fbnrfer  <f  tiw  yonng  men  than  might  be  sup- 


posed ;  but  their  actual  utility  in  making  good 
workmen  is  at  once  disposed  of  by  the  fact,  that  in 
handicrafts,  and  especially  in  blaclcsmith  and 
ordinary  carpentry  work,  Germany,  with  its  an- 
cient  wanderschafte,  is  whole  centuries  behind  Eng* 
land.  Three  months  spent  in  London  or  Sheffield 
would  do  much  more  for  these  young  artisans, 
if  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  their  craft  were  the 
object  of  their  wandering,  than  the  three  years 
which  it  is  the  rule  to  spend  in  Tagabondizing  and 
begging.  On  the  other  band,  the  young  men,  in 
the  course  of  their  travels,  acquire  a  more  enlai^fed 
experience  of  life  and  knowledge  of  their  own 
country,  than  our  artisans,  chained  to  the  oar  from 
boyhood  to  premature  old  age,  have  any  opportu- 
nity of  doing.  Their  rambles,  at  the  period  of  life 
they  are  taken,  may  also  tend  to  tiie  formation  of 
a  firm  constitution  and  a  sound  state  of  health;  as 
the  craft  usages  and  the  customs  of  the  country 
prevent  them  from  being  exposed  to  great  hard- 
ships or  want  of  food,  clotliing,  or  lodging,  while 
on  their  travels.  In  short,  before  we  are  done  with 
the  wandering  German  artisans,  we  begin  to  wish 
that  our  hard-working  youth  could  enjoy  the  same 
long  season  of  leisure  and  thought,  in  which  to 
store  up  knowledge,  health,  and  poetical  images, 
and  ennobling  recollections,  to  grace  the  whole  of 
their  future  life ;  provided  always  that  their  wan- 
der-years were  free  and  voluntary. 

Tlie  festivities  of  Christmas — the  Christmas-tree, 
the  Christ-child,  and  Pelznichel,or  A'R«c^/2«p«rf, 
the  rewarder  of  good  children  and  the  chastiaer  of 
the  naughty  little  ones,— draw  forth  all  our 
author's  poetry.  And  yet  he  justly  questions  the 
wisdom,  nay  the  morality  of  this  systematic  play- 
ful trickery,  and  cheating  of  little  children,  which 
he  doubts  may  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  vene- 
ration for  truth  in  young  minds.  At  all  events  a 
very  heavy  charge  made  against  the  whole  nation  is, 
that  truth  is  "far  from  being  held  so  sacred  among 
them  as  it  should  be, — the  heroes  of  their  most  cele- 
brated writers,  of  Goethe  and  others,  tell  any  kind 
of  fibs  to  help  themselves  out  of  scrapes.  Who- 
ever has  seen  much  of  the  private  life  of  Germany, 
will,  we  fear,  have  experienced  a  similar  surprise, 
spite  of  the  national  boasts  of  the  JDeutache  Treue 
und  Deutsche  Wahrhtii  ;  Grerman  faithfulness  and 
truth.  This  is  a  fact  which  merits  the  most  serious 
attention  of  a  people  so  proud  of  their  improve- 
ments in  education  ;  and  it  seems  wonderful,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Howitt,  "  that  it  has  not  stmck  them, 
that  all  the  essential  and  beautiful  of  this  Christ- 
mas practice  will  remain  independently  of  these 
fictions."  As  the  Christmas  Tree  has  some  chance 
of  being  introduced  into  this  country,  among  the 
other  less  harmful  picturesque  customs  of  the  Past, 
of  which  there  is  at  present  an  ominous  revival, 
we  deem  this  hint  worthy  of  especial  attention. 
The  customs  of  the  New  Year  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  now  deemed  old-fashioned,  though 
not  forgotten,  in  Scotland.  One  of  the  sports  pro- 
per to  tiie  season,  is  identical  with  that  which  put 
into  so  furious  a  passion  "  Auld  Uncle  John,"  in 
Bums's  "  Hallowe'en."  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  testy  bachelor  drew  a  blank  in  the  matrimo* 
niftl  lottery, — and  that  bwa«?«  he- 
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Gat  the  toom  dish  tbrioe. 
He  beared  them  on  the  fire 
In  wrath  that  night. 

Besides  the  numerous  stated  national  holidays  in 
the  German  towns,  oiroles  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bours of  congenial  tastes  form  small  societies, 
which  they  name  their  Kraiaehm ;  literally  little 
garlands.  These  signify  the  practice  the  members 
hare  of  making  circulating  yisits  once  a-week,  on 
fixed  erenings,  to  each  others  houses  ;  when  they 
take  tea,  talk,  read,  and  dance  or  play,  according 
to  the  age  or  humour  of  the  parties ;  and  knit 
of  course, — for  no  knitting,  no  German  woman. 
Sledging  is  one  of  'their  winter  amusements  ;  and 
Mr.  Howitt  describes  a  faronrite  pastime  of  the 
children  on  the  ice,  which  is  exactly  the  kurfy' 
haottt,  of  which  the  name  is  now  almost  lost  in 
Seotbmd,  though  in  country  plaoes  the  amusement 
is  still  known.  Instead  of  the  skull  of  a  horse,  or 
any  thing  that  wiU  move,  which  the  Scottish 
children  adopt  as  a  sledge  or  ice- seat,  the  little 
Germans  purchase,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  small 
vehicles  adapted  to  this  sport.  Hurly-haoket,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  was  in  Scotland  a 
royal  pastime.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  Germans,  like  every  other  nation,  entertain 
several  absurd  and  prudish  customs  or  etiquettes. 
Thus,  for  instance,  though  a  damsel  may  be  spun 
about  like  a  whirligig,  hour  after  hour,  by  a  youth, 
or  run  away  with  by  him  in  his  sledge,  tAa-a-tAe, 
far  into  the  country,  taking  his  arm  in  the  streets, 
or  anywhere  else,  would  be  considered  either  a 
flagrant  breach  of  decorum,  or  equivalent  to  the 
announcement  of  a  betrothal.  In  their  very  mar- 
riage processions,  the  men  walk  first  and  the  women 
follow ;  and  in  church  they  sit  like  the  Quakers, 
the  sexes  apart.  Young  people,  though  brothers 
and  sisters,  cannot  live  together  in  the  same  house 
if  their  patents  are  dead  or  distant ;  and  a  bachelor 
cannot  have  a  sister  to  keep  house  for  him,  with- 
out shocking  German  notions  of  decorum.  Hav- 
ing endeavoured  to  harmonize  the  apparent  phlegm, 
the  exterior  solenmity  or  formality  of  the  demean- 
our of  the  Grermans,  with  their  inward  sensitive- 
ness, Mr.  Howitt  proceeds,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, to  give  the  most  elaborate  and  connected 
account  of  his  idea  of  the  German  social  character 
that  occurs  in  the  volimie  ;  and  it  is  probably,  at 
least  in  substance,  a  correct  estimate : — 

There  is  not  a  more  social  and  affectionate  people  than 
they  are.  They  are  particolarly  kind  and  attentive  to 
each  other  ;  sympathize  deeply  in  all  each  other's 
troubles  and  pleasnres,  successes  and  reverses.  They 
form  the  strongest  attachments,  and  maintain  them 
through  life.  \  oung  men  entertain  that  brotherly  feel- 
ing for  each  other  that  you  seldom  see  in  England. 
They  go,  as  youths,  often  walking  with  their  arms  abont 
each  other,  as  only  school-boys  do  with  us.  They  pnt 
their  arms  over  each  other's  shoulders  in  familiar  con- 
versation in  company,  in  a  very  brotherly  way.  I  say 
nothing  of  that  hearty  kissing  of  each  other  on  meeting 
after  an  absence,  that  to  an  BngUsh  eye,  in  great 
rough-whiskered  and  mustachioed  men,  has  something 
very  repnlsire  in  it.  They  make  presents  of  memorials 
to  each  other,  and  maintain  a  great  and  lasting  corre- 
spondence. The  correspondence  of  many  Germans  Is 
•nerraons.  Ladies  who  spend  the  morning  iu  household 
a&its,  will  also  in  the  afternoon  b«  aa  busy  in  writing 
to  their  numerous  friends.  It  is  in  private  sooial  in- 
tercourse alone  that  the  Germans  display  the  genuine 


vivacity  and  heartiness  of  their  character.  In  the  social 
and  select  circle  of  approved  and  approving  friends, 
they  throw  off  all  formality,  and  become  as  frolicsome 
and  joyous  as  so  many  boys  and  girls.  These  same 
young  men  that  in  the  steeet  will  go  by  you  as  swift  aa 
a  steam-engine,  and  aa  dark  as  a  thuAder-oloud,  ther« 
become  the  very  imps  of  mirth  and  jollity.  They  are 
ready  to  enter  into  any  ftin,  to  act  any  part— to  sing,  to 
romp,  to  laugh,  and  qnix  eaich  other  without  meny. 

They  have  indeed  the  faculty  of  becoming  children, 
and  even  buffoons,  without  becoming  ridiculous.  They 
do  not  feel  themselves  fooli^  and  therefore  don't  be- 
come so.  None  but  children  in  other  oountries  can  give 
themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  the  flow  of  their  spirits, 
and  throw  themselves  headlong,  sod  yet  with  safety, 
into  the  whirlpool  of  active  enjoyment.  The  grave  (Jer- 
mans,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  can  retun  their  boyhood 
and  girlhood  through  life,  and  at  soy  moment  be  as 
firoliosome,  as  artless,  aa  noisy,  as  happy  aa  children  ; 
yet  without  ever  letting  go  for  an  instant  the  saving 
guidance  of  a  manly  disoretion.  The  &ct  is,  that  they 
have  a  purity  and  elevation  of  moral  feeling,  which  is 
at  once  their  safety,  their  dignity,  their  honour,  and 
their  happiness. '  It  is  this  which  gives  and  preserves 
so  much  manly  attaohment  in  their  friendships,  so  much 
propriety  and  endurance  in  their  loves,  so  much  confi- 
dence uid  esteem  in  their  social  interooune. 

In  similar  circumstanoes,  young  men  of  other  nations 
are  apt  to  become  impertinent  and  indecorous.  We 
have  heard  English  young  ladies  say,  that,  in  all  the 
fiuniBarities  of  waltsing  and  festive  parties,  the  German 
gentlemen  have  never  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  the  utmost  delicacy.  They  have 
given  none  of  those  looks,  those  sqneeses  of  the  hand, 
and  those  private  signals  which  English  young  men  ara 
but  too  apt  to  allow  themselves.  Yet  here,  again,  is 
another  mark  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  German  char- 
acter. These  same  young  men,  who,  in  a  particular 
circle  will  thus  combine  and  be  as  gay  uid  alert  as 
grashoppers,  will,  if  one  indiridnal  come  iu  on  whom 
they  have  not  the  same  reliance,  at  once  involve  them- 
selves in  their  cold  formality;  as  a  hedgehog,  at  the 
slightest  approach  of  danger,  wraps  himself  in  his  globe 

of  spines,  or  as  a  snail  retreats  into  its  shell 

It  would  be  the  most  hopeless  attempt  to  endeavour 
to  engage  them  to  be  ftumy  in  any  but  their  most  ap* 
proved  circle ;  a  tiiousand  bugbears  of  ridiculous  offienoe 
would  start  up  before  them,  and  daunt  them  ptst  all 
power  of  action  or  desire  to  please. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  their  political  institutions  and 
habits  have  had  a  great  effect  iu  producing  this  excess  of 
sensitiveness. 

The  efiiect  of  their  political  institutions  on  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  German  people  has 
been  of  late  so  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Laing,  that 
we  are  content,  upon  this  head,  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Howitt  holds  nearly  the  same  opinions.  Their 
caution  is  found  to  be  extreme,  and  even,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Howitt,  appears  phrenologically  in  the 
round,  broad  heads  of  the  children.  This  exces- 
sive caution  is,  it  would  seem,  even  carried  the 
length  of  unmanly  cowardice.  A  German  wiU 
rarely  risk  his  own  safety  to  see  fair  plt^—w  for 
the  sympathetic  love  of  justice — or  indignation  at 
wrong  done  to  the  helpless.  He  dreads  coming  in 
for  the  "  redding-straik."  But  when  elevated  and 
exhilarated  by  wine  or  music,  or  rather  by  their  in- 
fluence combined,  a  German  will  throw  oflF  hi» 
habitual  caution.  "  A  song,"  says  Mr.  Howitt, 
"  will  thrill  through  the  heart  of  the  whole  em- 
pire like  an  electric  stroke,  and  produce  the  most 
instantaneous  and  universal  enthusiasm;  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  'Rhine  song,'  on  the  threat 
of  invasion  by  the  French  in  the  autumn  of  1840." 
But  in  this,  and  in  all  such  cases,  was  the  song  any- 
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Hhaag  men  than  tlie  blasbg  match  applied  to  the 
iMfy-pi«pand  combiutibkBl 

To  &a  Urge — ^the  ultra  cautiousness  of  the  Geiv 
■•11%  Mr.  Howitt  attributes  their  alow  driving, 
tad  ^ppy  Bxemption  from  &tal  accidents  on 
Am  railways  ;  and  to  their  characteristic  phlegm 
he  ascribes  their  indifference  or  quiet  submission 
to  trifling  ills  or  annoyances,  which  one  second  of 
weQ-directed  energy  might  obviate.  This  charac- 
teristic indolence,  or  eanna-be-faghed  principle,  be- 
longs, ho-wever,  as  much  to  a  condition,  or  to  a 
certain  stage  in  the  practical  department  of  the 
loeial  prepress  as  to  national  character.  Neither  the 
plodding  Scotch,  nor  the  mercurial  Irish,  would  too 
prabably  have  dealt  otherwise  with  the  ofifending 
nwQ,  which  serres  Mr.  Howitt  as  an  lllustratiTe 
wample,  than  did  the  phlegmatic  Germans.  This 
WIS  a  nail  in  a  plank  which  tore  the  gown  of 
eranr  lady  entering  a  steamer,  and  made  the 
fe^eman  stambb  as  they  passed  ;  but  which  no 
Gennan  erer  dreamed  of  knocking  on  the  head  by 
«ne  stroke,  until  Mr.  Howitt,  on  seeing  his  wife's 
gown  caught,  disentangled  the  robe,  called  for  a 
kaouner,  and  suggested  the  simple  prompt  remedy 
wUeb  matde  him  at  onee  be  reoognised  as  an  Eng- 
lishman by  an  American  present.  Yet  this  is  not 
exdoBiTely  German.  The  cottars  of  Glenbumie 
anbmitted  to  the  "  broken  brig  "  from  day  to  day 
theogh  it  frequently  upset  their  carts,  and  ooca- 
dmed  hours  of  toil  and  trouble ;  and  poor  Thaddy, 
in  Castle  Rackrent,  acknowledged,  that  the  big  pin 
by  which,  in  place  of  the  proper  button,  he  fas- 
tmad  his  cotamore,  pricked  his  chin  a  hundred 
times  a  day,  yet  he  could  not  be  troubled  to  get 
the  button  sewed  on.  Other  instances  which  are 
cited  to  illustrate  the  obtuseness  or  apathy,  and, 
indnd  we  most  say  it,  real  hard-heartedness,  and  at 
bast  passive  cmelty  of  the  national  character,  are 
maswhat  narrow  for  the  object  in  view ;  and 
may  be  rather  individual  instances  than  national 
characteristics.  In  apprehending  strokes  of  wit 
sad  humour,  the  German  seems  to  be  whatis call- 
ed "  a  alow  coach."  A  joke  needs  to  be  delibe- 
nUfy  explained  to  him,  or  at  least  to  some  of  the 
nation ;  now  the  subtle  essence  of  the  very  best 
joke  evaporates  in  explanation.  We  have,  how- 
em^  ssen  this  stnt  of  dulness  occur  nearer  at  hand 
thaaOeBnany. 

As  Mr.  Hewitt's  work  is  really  more  valuable 
for  its  inmght  into  domestic  life,  and  the  minute- 
nasi  of  its  touches,  than  for  what  may  generally 
be  estewncrt  its  more  attractive  qualities,  we  select 
tfce  Mlowing  illuitratire  homely  passages  in  prefer- 
COM  to  those  descriptive  of  city  manners  and  shows, 
and  ^etnxesque  scenery. 

flsaa^f  Aa  GenuLii  ladies  have  an  orerBtniuad  da- 
K(Mf  Mi  pniday  abeot  them,  that  form  the  meat  ridi- 
nlanat  to  the  hoaelinaas  of  their  mannerB  and 
,  sad  maind  you  of  what  Sam  Slid:  [Captain 
,  i  11  aajra  of  the  yoong  Amatiaan  ladiei  putting 
As  l^p  of  Omt  piaooB  into  tronaerg.  The;  nae  no  oir- 
1  ia  sain-eaaiais  wUch,  im  England,  are  at 
1  aver,  and  tedaaad  ta  a  Tery  oonTaaient 
SoiM  of  titaiB  will  talk  of  sweating,  and 
tftlt  aai  tittbtg,  and  will  parpetrata  these  things 
IWiftMMHq^aswaUasa^rtham.  Bnt  there  ia  no- 
tttaf  lIMkiiMt  SB  miMh  to  emf ooad  ranks,  and  pasxie 
yMWt»ttinal«taadiiig«f  people,  as  the  piactioe  in 


this  ooontry  of  several  families  living  in  one  house* 
Nobles  may,  and  often  do,  lat  one  or  two  storias  of  their 
house.  Yon  may  have  a  Graf  for  your  landlord,  or  a 
shoemaker.  This,  while  it  is  considered  no  degradation 
to  the  man  of  real  property  and  rank,  affords  a  serious 
opportunity  to  others,  whose  trade  and  dependence  con- 
sists in  letting  lodgings,  to  impose  on  the  English,  and 
creates  in  them,  while  fresh  to  the  country,  the  strangest 
nnoertainty  ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  leads  them  to  the 
oddest  oonclusions  as  to  the  manners  of  the  better  classes 
of  German  society.  While  the  graf  or  the  professor  lets 
part  of  his  house,  the  genuine  lodging-house  keeper  pre- 
tends to  be  a  graf,  or  something  approaching  one.  Our 
landlady,  on  our  arrival  at  Heidelberg,  pretended  to 
posaassa  Baden  patent  of  nobility,  and  to  be  somebody. 
Siie  was,  in  fkot,  a  very  silly  and  ■usehievoas  woman  ; 
and  while  on  the  one  hand  die  would  affect  to  be  iHght- 
ened  at  the  sight  of  a  man  in  his  morning  gown  and 
slippers,  would,  on  the  other,  sit,  of  an  afternoon,  eating 
goose-grease  with  a  bread-crust  instead  of  a  spoon,  as  a 
Inxuiy  1  With  such  strange  mixturas  of  racks  and  per- 
sonages, it  requires,  at  first,  in  the  foreigner,  the  nicest 
discernment  to  decide  who  are,  and  who  are  not,  real 
gentry,  and  to  avoid  the  oddest  errors,  in  judging  of  estab- 
lished manners Shaking  hands 

is  a  custom  considered  entirely  English,  especially  witii 
ladies.  The  Germans  msh  into  eadi  other's  arms ;  and 
with  sneh  impetoosity,  oa  some  occasioos,  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  a  youth  who  is  lamed  for  life  through 
the  very  curious  circumstance  of  having  entangled  lus 
legs  with  those  of  a  yonng  and  dear  friend  whom  he  nn- 
expeotedly  met,  after  a  long  absence,  and  was  thus 
thrown  down,  and  one  of  his  legs  iiyured.  Bnt  they  do 
not  shake  hands  ;  and  we  advise  all  English  gentlemen, 
on  first  going  to  Germany,  to  be  carefhl  not  to  shock  the 
feelings  of  the  ladies,  and  especially  the  young,  with 
offering  their  hands.  The  great  German  salutation  is 
that  of  lifting  the  hat  to  one  another,  and  to  the  ladies  ; 
and  to  such  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that  a  humorous, 
as  well  as  argumentative  pamphlet  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished, by  a  very  clever  man,  in  Erflirt,  who  has  been  a 
good  deal  in  England,  recommending  in  preference,  on 
many  accounts,  the  English  mode  of  salutation.  He  cal- 
culates that  not  less  than  six  millions  of  dollars  are 
yearly  spent  in  the  extra  wear  and  tear  of  hats  and  caps 

in  Germany. 

Before  the  French  invasioa,  what  an  old-ftehioned 
state  must  Germany  have  been  in  I  The  Germans  are 
naturally  a  most  contented  people.  Contented  with 
their  mode  of  living,  the  daily  round  of  their  pursuits, 
with  the  state  of  things  as  tiiey  find  them.  There  is  do 
people  of  the  same  nnmbers,  or  possessing  a  territory  of  the 
same  extent  in  Europe,  who  have  shown  themselves  so 
little  disturbed  by  a  tUnt  of  foreign  conquest  and  ag- 
grandizement. If  their  neighbours  would  but  let  them 
alone,  they  would  never  meddle  with  their  neighbours. 

In  fact,  before  that  period,  the 

Germans  seem  to  have  lived  pretty  much  as  the  Dan- 
nites  did  of  old,  "  every  man  doing  what  seemed  good  in 
his  own  eyes."  Little  could  have  been  the  alteration  in 
anything  for  many  generations.  They  most  have  lived 
on  and  on, — the  baners  cultivating,  the  professors  teach- 
ing and  dreaming,  the  gentry  hunting  in  the  woods,  and 
the  ladies  cooking  and  knit^ig,  just  as  their  ancestors 
had  done  for  ages.  By  what  we  see  now,  they  must 
have  been  in  a  very  homely  condition  indeed.  The  ma- 
nual arts  must  have  been  very  humble  ;  their  houses 
mnst  have  bean  very  old-fltshionad,  ill  ftimiabsd,  and 
none  of  the  cleanest.  Their  clothes,  what  an  antique  cut 
they  must  have  had  1  Their  locks,  door-handles,  keys, 
all  sorts  <^  household  ntensils,  their  fbmiture,  their  car- 
riages, their  everything,  how  mde  and  homely  they  must 
have  been  I  What  a  length  their  hair  must  have  grown 
then  ;  what  a  length  their  coats  must  have  I>een  then ; 
what  a  length  thdr  pipes  ;  what  a  length  their  dreams  I 
Washing  could  not  have  been  mnehinfadiion  ;  for,  even 
now,  they  are  amased  at  the  English  ;  and  in  the  inns 
they  mora  eommonly  give  yon  a  wina-bottle  and  an  oval 
pie-didt,  instead  of  a  good  oapacions  ewar  and  basin,  than 
aoytbiDg  els*.  Sneh  a  thing  as  a  piece  of  soap,  or  a  slop- 
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jar,  you  never  see  in  the  bed-room  ;  and  if  you  ask  for 
water  and  a  napkin,  to  wash  yonr  hands  before  dinner 
at  an  inn  where  you  are  not  staying  the  night,  they  stare 
at  you,  and  make  a  charge  in  the  bill  for  it.  As  Diogenes 
said,  on  walking  throngh  the  city,  so  would  the  old  Ger- 
mane have  said,  had  they  gone  through  a  city  in  another 
country, "  What  heaps  of  Slings  are  here  that  I  have  no 
need  of."  Koads  even  they  had  none — they  did  not  want 
them — they  wanted  only  to  stop  at  home,  eat  their 
sour  krant  and  sasuages,  smoke  their  pipes,  and  drink 
their  beer. 

The  cheerless  and  comfortless,  dirty  and  odor- 
ous, but  substantial  dwellings  of  the  common 
people,  we  have  already  adverted  to.  The  risible 
f  umitnre  is  much  the  same  as  in  English  cottages, 
vrith  the  addition  of  the  stove  and  the  spinning- 
wheel,  and  the  difference  of  the  beds,  which  in 
Germany  are  universally  small,  stump  beds,  fash- 
ioned to  hold  but  one  person.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  Germans  must  consider  the  large  beds  of 
England,  in  which  from  two  to  a  half-dozen  indivi- 
ducJs  are  sometimes  stowed  away,  as  an  indecor- 
ous and  shocking  arrangement.  Individuals  even 
of  the  lowest  rank,  accustomed  from  infancy  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  exclusive  single  bed,  must,  there 
can  be  no  question,  find  our  custom  more  revolt- 
ing than  we  should  a  spoon,  fork,  towel,  tooth- 
brush, or  comb,  used  in  common. Among  the 

working-people,  the  men. 

As  in  England,  are  great  frequenters  of  the  public- 
houses,  where  they  all  talk,  smoke,  and  drink  together, 
while  the  women  at  home  get  their  children  to  bed,  do 
the  necessary  mending  and  ordering  of  their  affairs,  and 
gossip  a  little  besides.  In  winter,  when  they  cannot  go 
much  out,  the  neighbours  get  often  together  around  the 
stove,  especially  in  the  evenings,  and  tell  over  all  the 
sagas  and  legends  of  the  country,  of  which  every  place 
has  abundance,  or  read  their  kalendar,  or  their  folks- 
books,  cheap  little  books  bought  at  the  fiurs,  which  contain 
many  of  the  old  legends  and  stories  extracted  from  the 
old  romances. 

It  is  through  the  winter  that  they  are  bnsy  dressing 
their  hemp  and  flax,  and  the  women  all  spinning  and 
knitting.  In  an  evening  it  is  a  common  custom  for  the 
women  to  take  their  wheels  and  meet  together  at  their 
houses  in  rotation,  where  they  tell  endless  stories,  and 
make  themselves  very  merry,  while  their  husbands  are 
at  the  wirthshouse;  and  these,  as  in  all  other  countries, 
are  "  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

This  is  exactly  the  custom  described  by  Burns  : 
On  Fasten's  Even  we  had  a  rocking. 
To  ca'  the  crack,  and  weave  our  stockin', 
And  there  was  muckle  fun  and  jokin' 
Ye  needna  doubt; 
At  length  we  had  a  hearty  yokin' 
At  tang  about. 

The  Roekings,  which  were  not  confined  to  Fas- 
ten's  E'en,  were  either  spinning,  knitting,  or  do- 
nothing  social  meetings  of  young  people,  for  fan 
and  song.  They  are  described  in  the  old  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  and  are  alluded  to  by  many 
of  the  rustic  Scottidi  poets  in  their  songs. 

The  manners  of  the  middle  classes  present  a 
stronger  contrast  to  English  modem  usages,  than 
do  those  of  the  country  people.    They, — 

Like  the  Scotch,  prefer  houses  in  which  a  family  can 
live  on  every  separate  story,  and  there  are  commonly 
two  or  three  families  of  the  most  respectable  and 
wealthy  class  in  one  house.  One  of  those  round-headed 
doorways,  already  spoken  of,  often  forms  the  entrance; 
and  it  is  quite  a  tour  of  discovery  to  find  the  fiunily  you 
want  in  it.  You  see  two  or  three  bell-handles  on  the 
Vntside,  sometimes  with  Oben  written  nnder  one,  Unten 


under  another,  and  Dritten  Stock  nnder  a  third.  If  yon 
have  not  already  possessed  yourself  of  the  exact  infor- 
mation in  which  stock  or  story  the  family  that  yon  want 
resides,  you  must  pnll  a  bell  at  guess,  for  the  name  of 
the  occupier  of  each  stock  nowhere  appears.  When  you 
have  done  this,  in  a  while  you  hear  a  click,  and  the  door 
opens  itself  an  inch  or  so.  This  is  a  sign  that  yon  can 
enter. 

The  want  of  the  easy  device  of  name-plates  on 
the  doors,  or  under  each  bell-pull,  leads  to  great 
inconvenience  in  seeking  out  one's  friends.  The- 
whole  matter  is  ill-arranged.  In  the  great  com- 
mon stair-case — a  perpendicular  street— the  stran- 
ger is  as  much  astray  as  if  in  a  wood.  He  feels, 
in  the  solitude  of  many  closed  doors,  as  if  in  an 
enchanted  castle.  If  he  has  not  beforehand  in- 
formed himself  of  the  exact  etage  on  which  his 
friend  lives, — 

His  only  plan  is  to  knock  at  the  first  door  that  he 
comes  to;  if  somebody  answers,  to  enter ;  and,  if  he  be 
lucky,  he  will  soon  see  a  dirty  maid-servant  most  pro- 
bably issue  firom  her  kitchen,  or  come  out  above  and  look 
down  through  the  banisters  of  the  stairs  at  him,  from 
whom  he  may  learn  where  the  family  he  seeks  may  be 
found.  It  is,  however,  quite  as  possible  that  at  the  very 
first  door  at  which  he  knocks,  he  will  hear  somebody 
within  call  out  "  herein,"  "  come  in,"  for  this  is  the 
usual  practice.  Instead,  when  a  knock  comes,  of  some 
one  opening  the  door,  as  we  do,  they  are  so  accustomed 
to  have  the  wrong  persons  coming,  that  they  let  them 
take  the  trouble  of  coming  in  themselves.  They  there- 
fore call  out "  herein,"  and  you  must  open  the  door  and 
march  in,  when  it  is  very  probable  that,  instead  of  yonr 
friends,  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
party  at  dinner ;  or  in  the  study  of  a  rusty  old  professor, 
five  fathoms  deep  in  his  books  and  his  next  lecture ;  or 
will  disturb  the  t^te-&-t£te  of  two  lovers,  or  two  ladies 
plunged  in  matters  of  as  deep  moment ;  or  will  rouse 
some  worthy  Hofrath  from  settling  the  aSurs  of  the 
state.  Though  these  mistakes  are  rather  annoying  to 
you,  they  are  generally  taken  in  the  best  humour  by 
those  thus  broken  in  upon,  for  they  are  matters  of  daily 
occurrence.  We  have,  however,  witnessed  instances  in 
which  the  unlucky  visiter  has  been  received  with  very- 
freezing  and  disdainftil  looks,  which  said  as  plainly  as 
looks  could  do, — "  Mr.  Blockhead,  do  mind  another 
time  and  inform  yonrself  of  the  stock." 

The  Uving,  indeed,  in  these  honses,  exposes  you  to 
many  visits  that,  to  say  the  least,  are  tronbleeome.  As 
there  jis  no  porter, anybody  walks  in  that  is  so  disposed. 
The  bell  is  pulled,  the  door  is  opened,  and-  the  house  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  enterer.  Whatever  he  be,  he  has 
now  the  range  of  the  bouse  before  him.  He  has  only  to 
present  himself  at  every  door  in  turn,  and  he  is  bade  to 
walk  in.  You  are  thus  often  surprised  by  the  most  un- 
expected gnests.  Now  it  is  a  beggar,  with  a  troop  of 
ragged  children  at  his  or  her  heels.  Now  |a  wandering 
gesell,  or  journeyman,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back, 
who  wants  to  beg  a  trifle  too,  to  carry  him  to  the  next 
town,  or,  as  has  occurred  to  us,  has  taken  the  house  for 
an  inn,  and  wants  to  know  if  he  can  stay  all  night. 
Now  it  is  a  wandering  tradesman,  a  seller  of  Ean  de 
Cologne  or  some  such  thing,  or  a  tradesman  out  of  the 
town,  who  stalks  in  with  a  great  bundle,  makes  his  bow, 
and  with  all  imaginable  gravity  begins  unfolding  his 
wares,  and  informs  the  lady  that  he  thinks  this  asd  that 
is  just  what  the  "  gnSdige  Fran"  has  sent  for;  when 
both  yon  and  he  at  the  same  moment  become  aware,  to 
mutual  astonishment,  that  it  ia4he  "  gn&dige  Fran"  up- 
stairs, or  downstairs,  that  the  good  man  really  intends. 
In  this  manner,  too,  enter  your  rooms  collectors  of  sub- 
scriptions, proposers  of  plays  and  concerts,  speculators 
in  lotteries;  and  in  Catholia  cities,  monks  with  their 
little  savealls  in  their  bands,  collecting  for  the  hospi- 
tals. As  yonr  bed-rooqis  are  all  on  the  same  floor,  it  is 
quite  as  likely  that  snch  early  visiters  as  the  monks  or 
begging  students  will  walk  into  your  bed-room  as  your 
sitting-room. 
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Tke  tat«ri«r  of  Gennaii  houses  have,  to  English  eyea, 
»Iwmj>  s  somewhat  naked  look.  This  arises,  in  a  great 
innrmrr  £r>m  die  absence  of  carpets.  You  approach  by 
moipeted  stairs,  and  then  find  yonrself  on  naked 
bauded  floon.  These  floors  are  generally  n)ade  of 
broad  boards  of  pine,  laid  in  squares  of  a  large  size  in 
baaework  of  oak.  The  pine  is  generally  kept  clean 
scoured,  and  the  framework  dark  with  paint  or  oil.  In 
•then,  the  floors  are  coloured  of  a  reddish  yellow,  with 
a  preparation  of  wax,  which  is  kept  bright  and  clean 
by  a  bard  and  heavily- weighted  brush.  And,  here  eon- 
tmy  to  the  condition  of  the  houses  of  the  common 
people,  and  of  too  many  of  the  lower  grade  of  the 
bmgher  class,  all  is  extremely  neat  and  clean.  The 
lean,  thongh  of  deal,  are  so  white,  or  are  so  bright 
where  eokmred;  that  they  give  a  very  agreeable  feeling 
«C  deaoliness,  and  the  furniture,  though  often  plain,  is 
e^aaDy  clean  and  neat  too.  There  is  an  air  of  elegance 
lien  a  good  honse,  which  makes  up,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  riebness  and  wealth  of  ornament  that  we  are  ac- 
castoned  to  in  England.  In  many  cases,  again,  the 
ben  aie  of  hard  and  handsome  woods,  laid  down  in 
sqaues,  or  in  graceAil  patterns  of  different  colours,  in  a 
■ssaie  style  and  richly  polished.  In  the  palaces  and 
heoMs  of  the  nobility  and  wealthy  gentry,  in  winter, 
eaipets  are  laid  down;  and  in  summer  these  inlaid  floors 
ire  very  taoteAil,  agreeably  cool,  and  sometimes  of  sin- 
gilar  elaaaio  beauty. 

ftte  Germans  too  are  very  fond  of  handsome  ceilings ; 
and  these  hvre  often  more  labour  and  expense  bestowed 
■ttbem  thui  any  other  part  of  the  house.  They  are  fond 
tl  having  them  painted  in  broad  arabesque  borders,  and 
iepartBeats  of  gay  colours;  of  having  the  walls  too 
pauUed  in  a  similar  style.  In  a  deep  band  below  the  cor- 
■iee,  of  classical  figures  and  scenes  in  fresco,  on  these 
a>d  oa  their  ceilings.  Paintings  in  flrames  are  not  so 
KiBienaBly  found  in  private  houses  as  in  England. 
Vtita  belong  more  to  palaces  and  galleries.  Bnt  you 
hi  casts,  good  engravings,  and  books  in  abnadance. 
AM  to  these  a  not  too  crowded  number  of  chairs,  tables, 
hxking-glasaes,  bureaus,  and  chiffoniers,  in  many  parts 
of  Germany,  of  beantiiU  dark  walnut  wood,  and  yon 
iave  a  tolerable  idea  of  a  German  drawing-room.  No- 
where, not  even  in  palaces,  do  you  find  that  air  of  rich- 
ness, of  anngness,  of  splendour, — in  short,  of  general 
wealth  and  luxury,  ta  yon  do  in  England ;  you  find  a 
plain  ind  tastefnl,  and  often  more  classic  elegance. 
Tke  stove  is  often  a  great  eyesore  to  the  room,  (being  of 
Uack  east  iron,  with  its  pipe  carried  up  in  varioos  wind- 
ing shapes  so  as  to  throw  out  as  much  heat  as  possible. 
SuirteT  ones,  of  square  cast-iron  work  painted,  are  fre- 
qsast,  and  still  lumdsomer  ones  of  porcelain;  but  what 
ii  gfiatd  in  bea^Uy  is  generally  lost  in  heat.  Many  of 
Oumttarm  have  no  opening  in  the  room,  bat  are  fed 
ihim  the  paaaage  withoat,  into  which  all  the  stoves  of 
the  story  open,  and  where  their  months  are  concealed 
by  doom,  lod^ng  like  so  many  enpboards ;  and  in  win- 
ter it  is  a  K»ed  part  of  the  work  of  one  servant  in  a 
hifs  &siil]'i9  go  round  and  keep  the  fires  in  order. 

Hm  GctiaMB  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  and 

TOO,  that  tUte  stoves  are  much  superior  to   our  flre- 

plaecs.     That  oar  backs  are  starved  in  our  rooms  while 

•or  &ees  bnm,  and  so  on ;  bnt  nothing  can  mike  up  to 

ths  H^^iA  tor  the  cordial  brightness  and  friendly  glow 

of  their  hearths ;  and  we  find  that  when  Germans  come 

to  Ei^htnd,  they  are  invariably  enraptured  with  our 

ires,  nd  th«  beauty  of  our  chimney-pieces,  and  all  their 

impanimenta.    Stoves  are  a  great  com- 

tet  in  clH(|kn,  where  you  want  the  air  tempering 

oab;  bat  m  rfttiiig-rogms,.nofliing  but  the  absence  of 

nala  sad  Am  deamess  of  ^ood  are  the  real  causes  of 

th(  las  ef  stoves.    In  Germany,  coal  is  uncommon,  and 

wied  is  generally  as  dear  as  coal  in  London.    A  house 

vifll  fesr  Sras  cannot  be  well  supplied  with  wood  under 

^a'jear. 

lb.  Howitt  gives  a  Itidicrous  accotint  of  the 
dauKj-tmeega^  who  are,  like  most  things,  under 
tbe  jtgabMetLti. tite  police,  and  who  sometimes 
liltnlujjllij^llwi  ^lironeyg  when  least  expected, 


and  not  at  all  welcome — that  is,  exactly  when  it 
suits  themselves.  Every  one  must  admire  the 
handsome  ceilings  of  the  continent,  and  those  of 
England  must  have  a  very  meagre  and  beggarly 
appearance  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  ;  one  also  likes 
to  hear  of  the  chimney-sweeps  being  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  police, — as  the  profemon  lies 
somewhat  open  to  the  charge  of  dishonesty  and 
extortion, — ^though  we  should  certainly  demur  to 
the  sudden  thumping  and  rushing  in  the  drawing- 
room  chimney,  while  we  sat  quietly  at  our  writing- 
desk,  and  at  all  the  other  awful  consequences.  The 
chimneys  seem  to  be  swept  as  in  Eldinburgh,  and 
other  Scotch  cities.  Conceive  Mr.  Howitt  writing 
the  description  of  his  excursion  to  the  Broeken, 
when  all  at  once  a  mysterious  rumbling  and 
thumping  is  heard  in  the  chimney. 

Presently  the  stove-pipe,  where  it  entered  the  ceiling, 
was  driven  violently  down.  A  round  iron  ball,  as  big  as 
a  cricket-ball,  made  its  appearance,  and  after  it  a  sort 
of  besom.  The  sweep  had  dropped  his  machinery  into  a 
wrong  flue,  and  finding  it  did  not  descend  so  dir  as  he 
wanted  it,  had  dropped  his  weight  with  such  force  that 
it  carried  all  before  it.  Astonished  at  this  sudden  ap- 
parition, and  at  the  stove-pipes  tumbling  into  the  room, 
I  ran  out,  and  alarmed  the  active  but  unconscious  opera- 
tive. The  maid  had  just  left  all  in  nicest  order  ;  the 
wood  soot  had  burst  out  in  a  dense  cloud  and  filled  the 
room,  settling  on  chairs,  tables,  curtains,  everything, 
enough  to  craze  the  brain  of  a  housemaid,  and  more 
especially  of  the  mistress.  "  Ah ! "  said  the  black 
knight, "  it  is  nothing  particular,  nothing  at  all  particu- 
lar." He  clapped  his  sooty  ladder  against  the  beautifully 
light-colonred  and  perfectly  new  paper ;  knocked  up 
the  stove-pipes  again,  trod  the  soot  and  dust  unmerci- 
ftilly  into  the  nicely  waxed  floor,  let  fall  his  heavy  iron 
scraper,  of  at  least  four  pounds  weight,  on  the  toe  of  a 
bystander,  and  repeating  that  it  was  nothing  at  all  par- 
ticular, asked  for  his  money,  and  withdrew. 

Early  hours  and  simple  living  distinguish  the  G  er- 
mans.  Three  meals  a-day  are  the  usual  order.  The 
common  people  are  astir  extremely  early,  especially  in 
summer,  when  wagons  and  carriages  begin  to  roll  about 
at  two  o'clock ;  and  after  that  time,  every  hour  becomes 
more  lively  with  the  country  people  proceeding  to  the 
town  with  articles  for  market.  The  cooks  and  good 
housewives  are  off  to  market  to  make  their  purchases 
for  the  day  at  five  and  six  o'clock.  The  peasant  girls,  of 
course,  before  that  hour,  are  going  along  in  streams,  with 
their  tubs  or  baskets  on  their  heads,  full  of  vegetables, 
eggs,  milk,  fruit,  &c.  Men  who  get  up  early  to  stndy, 
or  to  work,  often  take  some  coffee  directly  they  come 
dovim,  and  then  breakfast  with  their  family  at  six  or 
seven  o'clock  in  summer.  This  breakfast  is,^generaUy, 
simply  coffee  and  bread,  mostly  without  butter.  Dinner 
is  on  table  at  twelve,  or  one.  The  German  cookery 
abounds  in  soups,  vegetables,  and  sausages,  of  various 
kinds,  sour  kraut,  of  course,  salads  of  as  many  kinds, 
amongst  which  a  particular  salad,  made  of  cold  potatoes 
with  vinegar  and  anchovies,  is  a  great  favourite.  Their 
meat,  like  most  continental  meat, 'is  very  lean.  Their 
beef,  though  lean,  good  ;  their  bnllocks  being  fine,  bnt 
killed  just  at  that  state  in  which  we  should  begin  to  feed 
them.  Their  mutton  is  generally  very  bad  ;  the  sheep 
being  kept  principally  for  the  wool,  and  never  fed  like 
ours.  Veal  is  killed  at  about  a  week  old,  and  is  very 
poor  and  tasteless.  Hood's  description  of  a  big  man, 
with  a  big  stick,  and  a  big  dog,  driving  a  week-old  calf, 
is  of  every-day  realization  in  the  street.  Lamb  has  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  that  most  princely  of  luxuries 
in  England ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  green  peas  are 
always  spoiled  by  being  gathered  before  they  have  any 
kernel,  and  by  being  cooked  with  sugar.  Fowls  they 
have  in  plenty,  and  cheap,  but  never  well  fed.  Geese, 
on  the  eontruy,  are  regularly  crammed,  when  alive, 
with  Indian  com  ;  and  are  stuffed  in  the  cooking  with 
chestnuts.  They  are  often,  however,  to  our  taste,  spoiled 
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by  the  plentiAil  addition  of  raisins.  Hares  are  cheap  ; 
the  common  price  being  a  shilling,  and  are  good.  Cheese 
is  Tery  indifferent,  and  little  eaten  at  table.  Their  beer 
is  a  weak  table-beer,  very  strong  of  hop,  Tery  whole- 
Bome,  and,  with  a  little  nse,  Tory  agreeable  ;  bnt,  in  the 
wine  distriots,  wine  is  much  more  drank  at  table,  being 
quite  as  cheap,  and  in  summer  being  very  pleasant,  from 
its  weakness  and  its  sab-acid  flavour. 

Of  paddings  they  have  a  yariety,  and  very  tolerable. 
After  dinner,  a  cup  of  coffbe  is  generally  taken.  Tea  is 
by  no  means  a  general  afternoon  beTerage.  Of  late  years 
it  has  been  more  and  more  introduced  ;  but  in  the 
greater  numl>er  of  families  is  not  drank  except  when 
they  hare  visiters,  and  then  one  or  two  caps  is  all  that 
they  can  master.  They,  complain  that  tea  makes  them 
dmink,  makes  their  heads  ache,  heats  them,  gives  them 
red  noses,  and,  in  fact,  has  all  the  effects  of  spiritaons 
liqaors  on  them.  The  mode  in  which  the  English  drink 
off  their  three,  four,  or  five  cups  occasionally,  is  to  them 
amazing,  but  more  so  the  strength  of  it.  You  have  to 
water  yonr  tea  for  your  German  visiters  till  it  is  really 
not  tea,  but  milk  and  water  ;  and  if  yon  allowed  the 
waiters  at  inns  to  make  tea  for  you,  it  would  require  a 
good  microscope  to  find  the  tea-leaves  in  the  pot.  Such  is 
the  effect  of  custom.  German  Aunilies,  in  general,  there- 
fore, have  their  Abends-essen,  or  supper,  about  seven 
o'clock.  This  consists  very  much  of  cold  sliced  meat, 
sausages,  potato-salad,  and  such  like.  The  eating  of 
meat  suppers  and  drinking  of  no  tea  probably  prodnoes 
the  common  effect,  that  they  require  in  the  morning  to 
supply  themselves  with  that  fluid  which  we  take  at  tea- 
time.  The  Srst  thing,  therefore,  that  you  see  a  German 
do  at  breakfast,  is  to  toss  off  a  large  glass  of  cold  water. 
Numbers,  if  they  did  not  get  their  dose  of  cold  water, 
could  not  eat  a  bit  of  breakBist. 

The  cofiee  is  pronounced  excellent ;  and  a  €!«r- 
man  servant  maid,  though  she  maybe  fit  fornothing 
eke,  can  still  roast  oofFee  to  a  nicety.  The  farther 
description  of  the  Social  or  Domestic  Life  of  the 
Germans  shows  the  routine  of  the  ordinary  day. 

Daring  the  day,  while  the  men  are  at  their  various 
avocations,  the  ladies  are  busy  in  their  kitchens,  or 
amongst  their  linen,  or  are  sevring  or  knitting,  as  if  their 
lives  depended  on  the  labour.  The  boarding  of  linen 
and  of  stockings  is  jost  as  great  a  passion  with  most 
German  ladies  as  with  the  Frau  von  Westen.*  Spinning- 
wheels  abound,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  the  houses  of  many 
people  of  great  pretensions;  in  still  more  of  the  burgher 
class,  and  in  every  house  of  the  common  people.  The 
rock  is  often  bound  about  with  a  gay  broad  ribbon,  and 
the  wheel  itself  is  very  neat.  Linen  is  hoarded  up  in 
sueh  quantities,  that  washing-days  come  in  very  many 
fiunilies  but  once  a  quarter,  in  many  even  but  once  a- 
year;  and  I  have  heard  of  one  wealthy  family  where 
the  master's  shirts  were  only  gone  through  in  six  years. 
Most  gentlemen  now  have  their  gross  of  shirts,  and  other 
things  in  proportion.  The  quantity  of  beautifdl  table- 
linen,  napkins  for  the  table  and  the  chambers,  and  all 
such  things,  would  be  a  cordial  to  any  good  housewife's 
soul.  The  knitting  of  stockings  is  an  everlasting  job. 
At  home  and  abroad,  Sundays  and  week-days,  in  private 
parties  and  at  public  out-of-door  concerts  and  in  public 
gardens,  the  dear,  good,  industrious  souls  sit  knitting 
and  smiling  and  gossiping  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  de- 
light. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  a  German  heaven 
where  knitting  is  one  of  the  appointed  rewards  of  virtue; 
for  without  the  idea  of  the  eternity  of  knitting-needles, 
what  German  lady  could  look  forward  with  any  comfort. 
Cooking  is  equally  a  lady's  pleasure.  The  education 
of  a  German  lady  is  to  us  a  very  singular  one.  It  is 
composed  of  the  two  extremes  of  household  usefiilness 
and  sooial  ornament.  AccompUshmente  ate  csfeftilly 
taught.  All  that  tends  to  give  the  ladies  iolat  in  the 
ball-room  and  In  large  companies,  they  are  more  regu- 
larly drilled  into  even  than  ours.  Music  and  dancing 
are  indispensable.  The  French  language  has  long  been 
nsiversal,  and  English  is  now  booming  so.     Their 

*  A  character  in  a  play. 


greater  intercourse  with  foreigners  keeps  in  nse  their 
French.  Music  is  so  much  a  national  sqjoyment,  that 
not  only  all  young  women,  but  almost  all  young  men, 
play  on  the  piano  and  sing.  This  is  not  only  a  great  n- 
Uef  to  the  monotony  of  private  life,  and  an  elegant  and 
refining  eiyoyment  for  the  evening  drde,  especially  to 
weary  men,  harassed  or  exhausted  by  the  duly  tug  of 
their  afiairs,  but  is  coaducive  to  the  pleasure  of  thosa 
agreeable  little  parties  which  aboand  so  much  amongst 
the  Germans ;  where  singing,  a  dance,  and  simple  games, 
pass  away  rapidly  the  hours.  Here  there  requires  no 
hired  musicians ;  one  after  another  will  sit  domi  to  the 
harp  or  piano ;  others  will  join  in  singing ;  and  thus  so- 
cial pleasure  can  go  forward  most  independentiy.  So 
general  are  such  accomplishments,  that  they  are  mnota 
less  thought  of— individuals  pride  themselves  much  less 
upon  tiiem  than  in  England.  They  are  rather  regarded 
as  the  indispensable  parts  of  education,  as  much  so  am 
reading  and  writing  are. 

Bnt  the  accomplishments  of  cooking  and  of  domestio 
management  are  not  the  leas  cultivated.  Ladies  of  rank 
ud  fortune  are  still  plentiful,  who  spend  their  morning* 
in  the  kitchen,  and  are  not  contented  with  directing 
what  sliall  be  done,  but  are  up  to  the  elbows  in  fiour, 
and  as  busy  compounding  ailtAs  and  puddings  as  evev 
an  eld  alchymitt  was  in  preparing  hii  elixir  of  life.  Eng- 
lish notions  on  this  head  are  now  very  mnoh  inftising 
themselves,  and  no  doubt  it  will  not  be  long  before  it 
will  be  found  that  a  lady  can  do  flv  more  with  her  eyes 
and  her  commands,  than  she  can  do  with  her  handstand 
that  it  is  a  much  better  division  of  employment  for  ser- 
vants to  do  the  menial  work,  and  for  the  ladies  to  b« 
able  skilfhlly  to  see  that  all  is  done.  In  the  present  day, 
however,  tiie  old  school  has  the  predominance.  Ladies 
are  too  mnoh  of  practical  cooks  umI  housewives  to  be 
much  visible  before  dinner ;  and  there  are  those  who 
have  been  for  more  than  a  year  regular  attendants  of 
the  kitchen  of  some  great  hAtel,  in  order  praotioidly  to 
learn  all  the  sublime  mystwies  of  cooking. 

The  great  defeet  of  German  fenude  education  igi,  that 
household  and  soeial  aooomplishmenta  are  made  tiie  sum 
of  their  instruction.  The  ladies  of  Germany,  with  many 
exceptions,  are  far  below  the  EngliA  ladies,  as  denrable 
intellactual  companions.  Kinder  or  more  attached  and 
affectionate  creatures  cannqjt  exist;  but  the  good  crea- 
tures must  excuse  me  when  I  say,  that  they  too  often 
resemble  kind,  dear  creatures  in  England,  that  one  might 
pick  up  out  of  the  class  at  our  maids  and  housekeepers, 
with  the  exception  of  tlie  Icnowledge  of  music  and 
French,  who  would  make  very  inadequate  companions 
of  our  intellectual  tastes  and  puieuits,  though  they 
mig^t  possess  all  other  virtues  under  heaven,  ^ey  are 
not  instmcted  in  the  more  solid  parts  of  general  learning. 
In  history,  in  geography,  in  the  wide  field  of  the  worid  of 
polite  literature,  in  which  onr  English  ladies  are  as 
mneh  at  home  as  ourselves,  they  are  fkr,  (kr  behind 
these  ladies.  They  read,  indeed,  the  romances  and 
novels,  and  poetry,  not  oiUy  of  their  own  country,  but 
almost  all  the  new  novels  of  France,  and  EngUud  too  { 
and  truly,  it  must  be  conflsssed,  show  very  little  discri- 
mination in  their  taste  for  these.  Not  only  the  works  of 
Bnlwer,  Bos,  Muryat,  James,  &c,  but  the  most  trashy 
tales  of  onr  inferior  writers,  which  are  puffed  in  Eng- 
land, are  immediately  translated,  or  reprinted  in  Ger- 
many, and  as  much  read  by  ladies  and  the  devonrers  of 
circulating  libranr  pabulum,  as  they  are  at  home.  Tho 
men  of  any  standing,  from  the  cheapness  of  a  nniversity 
ednoation,  generally  receive  snch  a  one;  and,  as  if  flrom 
jealousy,  seem  to  have  a  mortal  aversim  to  the  ladies 
possessing  the  same  sort  of  inArmation  as  themselves. 
There  is,  accordingly,  a  great  vacuum  in  German  litera- 
ture, which  in  E^gUtnd  is  filled  by  a  host  of  produc- 
tions v^ch  are  equally  read  and  relished  by  men  and 
wemen ;  in  which  all  matters  of  history,  science,  morals, 
and  religion,  are  ably  and  profoundly,  though  not  teeh* 
nioally  treated. 

Here  for  the  present  we  must  stop.  Tbe  vHle  wa 
hare,  as  in  duty  bound,  first  discussed.  The  tMc* 
must  be  left  for  Botae  future  opportanity. 
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APOSTOLIC  CHRISTIANITY;  ob,  THE  PEOPLE'S  ANTIDOTE  AGAINST 
ROMANISM  AND  PUSEYISM.* 


fiiSHT  <a  wrong,  it  does  one  good  to  find  a  man 
10  ilire  and  earnest  in  his  work  as  the  Rev.  James 
Gcdkin,  a  gentleman  of  -whom,  by  the  way,  we 
know  nothing  whatever ;  though  he  appears  to  be 
a  mwdonary  minister  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Many  have  expressed  to  him  a  wish  to  see  a  work 
at  Bomanism  and  J'ti^itm,  at  once  comprehensive 
lad  hrie^  solid  in  argument  and  lively  in  style, 
nQd  and  conciliating  in  its  tone, — yet  firm  in  de- 
fence of  principle ;  and  free  from  the  bitterness, 
jiyneti,  and  harshness  of  polemics ; — and  here  is 
iiw^  the  heat  the  author's  "  drcomstances  allowed." 
W*  can  answer  for  the  general  cariosity  awakened 
ftboBt  this  new  Anglican  heresy,  or  new  modifica- 
tion of  Romanism,  which  is  nick-named  Puseyism, 
•iter  one  of  its  first  and  most  zealous  promulgators, 
Di.  Posey. 

Though  the  main  stress  of  the  entire  argument 
bOs  on  the  creed  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  ihe  new 
sect,  where  not  included  in  the  same  category,  is  not 
^aied ;  and  to  it  alone  we  shall  devote  our  attention, 
in  a  v«ry  brief  and  cursory  notice  of  a  really  able 
tod  strenuous  book,  and  one  of  a  popular  character. 
Puitng  over  the  four  beginning  chapters,  we  come 
to  that  one  in  which  the  Puseyites  are  first  directly 


APOSTOLIC  SUCCESSION, 
tmnrrr  or  bohah  add  anoucak  CBtrscH  frimcifles. 
It  is  m  &et,  now  too  notorions  to  I>e  denied,  that  a 
lugs  p«rtl«n  of  the  beneficed  and  dignified  clergy,  not 
t«  apeak  of  the  great  fountains  of  theological  literature, 
are  tainted  with  a  spirit,  which  differs  &om  Popery  less 
(ban  the  blossom  does  from  the  seed,  to  which  it  is  soon 
to  give  place.  Their  hatred  of  ProtatatUism  is  just  in 
ptupuiUon  to  their  irregular  passion  for  Catholicism. 
However  the  mark  of  Rome  may  be  detested — with 
whatever  instinctive  horror  and  ptous  antipathy  it  may 
be  ahnnned,  when  detected  on  the  forehead  of  Irish 
Ba&aliam, — it  is  certain,  that  the  mystical  lady,  by 
lAan  it  is  imprinted,  is  clandestinely  fondled  by  the 
Apaatalical  Saooession  party  throughout  the  United 
gn^dwn.    Theirs  is 

"  Not  the  pni^  op«n,  proapenns  love. 
That,  pledged  on  euth,  and  maled  above, 
Qtofws  in  the  worlds  approving  eyes. 
la  tbe  Mml'a  darknen,  Doried  deep, 
It  K«s  lilu  some  {ll-c(^n  treasure, — 
Soma  idol  withont  eEriae  or  Dame, 
O^  which  it*  p«le-eyed  Totuiea  keep 
ihholj  watch,  while  others  sleep." 
Hw  violenoe  of  this  love  Ibr  the  pnrpled  sorceress, 
vtali  itaelf  chiefly  in  inveterate  hatred  towards  those 
b«fies  whose  principles  strike  most  directly  at  the  root 
tf  hei  pomr.    This  bigotry,  whieh  has  been  gathering 
iaitmAf  from  the  efforts  made  to  restrain  it,  sometimes 
its  emmiog,  and  breaks  forth  in  the  fiercest 


tta  fbOnwfaig  extracts  will  show  yrbj  the  Puseyites 
km  the  MBS  of  Protestant :— "  We  have  neglected  the 
Mil  (muid  on  which  onr  authority  is  bnilt, — oira 
flUMIililiil  DmcBmr."  "  We,  who  have  been  ordained 
y,a«lmswladge  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  Sno- 
And  for  this  reason,  we  must  necessarily  con- 
it  ta  be  naUy  ordained,  who  have  not  thta  been 


_  iCMluB,  author  of  "A  Unide  from 
f  l«  litt  ChuTdi  of  Christ."    Octavo,  pp. 


ordained.    For,  if  ordination  is  a  divine  ordinance,  it 

must  be  necessary As  well  might  we  pretend  the 

sacraments  are  not  necessary  to  salvation,  while  we  nse 
the  offices  of  the  Liturgy ;  for,  when  God  appoints 
means  of  grace,  they  are  the  means."  "This  u  the 
unanimoHB  opinion  of  oar  divina,  that,  as  the  sacra- 
ments, so  eommnnion  with  the  ehnreh,  is  generally  ne- 
cessary to  salvation,  in  the  aa8e*of  those  who  can  obtahi 
it."  "  For  many  years,  we  have  been  In  the  habit  of 
resting  our  claim  on  the  general  duties  of  lubmission  to 
authority,  &c.,  instead  of  appealing  to  that  warrant, 
which  marks  us  exduiitds  for  God's  Ambassadobs." 
"  By  separating  themselves  tiom  our  commonion,  they 
separate  themselves  from  thb  omlt  cuubch  in  this 

aSALH,  WHICH  HAS  A  BIGHT  TO  BE  QDITK  SVBB  THAT  8HB 
BAS  TBE  Loan's  boot  to  QIVB  to  THE  PEOrLB."* 

Dr.  Hook,  vicar  of  Leeds,  writes  as  follows  : — ''We 
ask,  what  was  the  fliot,  and  the  &ot  was  this  :  that  the 
officer  whom  we  now  cadi  a  biikop  was  at  first  called  an 
irosiLB,  although  afterwards  it  was  thought  better  to 
confine  the  title  of  apostle  to  those  who  had  seen  the 
Lord  Jesus,  while  their  snccesson,  exercising  the  same 
BtoHTS  and  autbobitt,  contented  themselves  with  the 
designation  of  bishops."  Another  of  the  Apostolic 
champions  says,  that  as  the  second  generation  of  apostles 
flilt  themselves  so  much  inferior  to  the  first,  they  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  retain  their  title. 

Who  will  believe  that  ecclesiastics,  knowing  the  force 
of  names  with  the  mnltitude,  whom  they  love  so  well  to 
mle,  would  be  contented  with  a  title  less  dignified  than 
that  which  truly  belonged  to  them  t — and  that  they  re- 
nounced this  elevation  of  rank  from  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  not  having  merit  to  sustain  it !  This  would 
be  giving  them  greater  credit  for  humility  than  is  war- 
ranted by  their  history  But  the  modest  avowal  of  in- 
feriority proves,  by  implication,  that  the  ancient  bishops 
had  no  just  pretension  to  be  regarded  as  the  sneoessors 
of  the  Apostles,  otherwise  a  body  whose  ambition  was 
so  insatiable — ^whose  grasping  domination  grew  so  enor- 
mously from  age  to  age,  would  never  have  relinquished 
snch  an  advantage. 

Let  OS  retnm,  however,  to  Dr.  Hook.  "Our  ordina- 
tions," says  he,  "  descend,  in  an  dnbrokeh  lime,  from 
Peter  and  Paul,  the  Apostles  of  the  circumcision  and 
the  Gentiles.  These  great  Apostles  successively  ordain- 
ed Linns,  Cletns,  and  Clement,  bishops  of  Rome;  and 
the  Apostolic  succession  was  regularly  continued  from 
them  to  Celestine,  Gregory,  and  Vitalianus,  who  ordained 
Patrick,  bishop  of  the  Irish,  and  Augustine  and  Theo- 
dore for  the  English.  And  from  those  times,  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  valid  ordinations  has  carried  down 
the  Apostolic  succession  in  our  churches  to  the  present 
day.  There  is  not  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  among  ns, 
who  may  not,  if  he  please,  trace  his  spiritual  descent 
from  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul." 

To  this  agrees  the  language  of  Dr.  Hickes,  an  emi- 
nent church  divine  of  former  times,  who  declares,  that 
bishops  "stand  in  God's  and  Christ's  stead  over  their 
flacks ;  the  clergj  as  well  as  the  people  are  to  be  snbject 
to  them,  as  to  the  Vicboebents  of  our  Lord."  "  And 
the  Bucceasors  of  the  Apostles,  the  bishops,  like  ipiritval 
printet,  exercise  the  tame  eoercive  auAoritj/  tlwt  tliey 
did,  in  inflicting  spiritual  eeosnres  upon  their  disobedient 

SUBJECTS." 

This  reminds  me  of  a  clause  in  the  creed  of  Pope 
Pins  IV.,  tumprened  in  the  copy  appended  to  the  "Faith 
of  Catholics,^'  and  also  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Bntler,  in  his 
"  Book  of  the  Soman  Catholic  Church  :"— "  uid  to  take 
care,  as  flu-  as  in  me  lies,  that  it  shall  be  held,  taught, 
and  published  by  my  aUyectt,  or  by  those  the  care  of 
whom  shall  appertain  to  me,  in  my  office." 

Well  have  the  Apostolic  party  In  England,  not  only 
•  Tracts  fbr  the  Times,  No.  4. 
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now,  bat  in  all  past  ages,  studied  the  lessons  of  the 
holy  mother  at  Rome,  and  deeply  hare  they  imbibed 
her  spirit !  Protestaut  bishops,  too,  though  bound  by 
oath  to  an  Erastiau  establishment,  must  be  spiritual 
princes,  and  glory  in  the  passive  obedience  of  their 
miserable  "  subjects."  Such  doctrines  become  those  with 
Trhom  Hildebrand  shines  out  as  the  best  of  Cunisr's 
vicars,  Thomas  k  Becket  as  the  most  illustrious  of  mar- 
tyrs, and  Laud  as  the  paragon  of  saints. 

Lest  the  reader  should  suppose  me  mistaken  about 
midland,  I  will  quote  a  pass^e  fVom  Bowden's  Life 
and  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  : — "  And  it  is 
through  their  spiritual  descent  from  thit  Roman  bishop 
and  his  predecessors,  that  our  primates  and  their  snfia- 
gans  derive  their  cleareit  titU  to  govern  the  church  of 
Christ  in  England  at  this  very  day.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
for  us  t«  look  with  jealousy  upon  the  ancient  glories  of 
our  nHrting  mothtr  in  Uu  faith  !  It  is  not  for  us  to  seek 
to  pare  away  expressions,  or  to  reduce  to  their  minimum 
of  meaning  the  glowing  testimonies  of  antiquity,  to  that 
mother's  purity  and  honour.  She,  it  is  true,  has  since 
abandoned  us ;  and  because  we  reftase  to  bow  down  be- 
fore the  idols  whom  in  these  latter  times  she  has  set  up, 
refuses  to  recognise  us  as  her  children.  We,  however, 
have  not  separated  f^om  her — ^we  have  formed  ourselves 
into  no  new  sect  or  party,  but,  by  God's  blessing, 
continue  within  the  pale,  of  that  Catholic  community 
to  which  she  first  admitted  us.  Nor  can  her  recent 
tyranny  prevent  our  eyes  firom  reverting  to  the  shining 
indications  of  her  pristine  worth,  or  our  hearts  fl-om 
burning  within  us,  as  we  gaze,  with  emotions  of  exalted 
pleasiire,  akin  to  those  with  which  an  affectionate  and 
duteous  child  delights  to  survey  the  cherished  mementos 
of  parental  excellence." 

On  perusing  this  passage — ^which  would  be  thought 
very  extraordinary,  if  the  church  literature  of  the  day 
did  not  abound  with  similar  ones, — the  following  ques- 
tions will  probably  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader : — 

1.  If  Rome  possessed  apostolic  power  at  the  Re- 
formation,—  as  the  Anglicans  contend,  —  and  if  all 
bishops  derived  their  authority  from  the  Pope,  as  the 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  how  could  a  small  minority  of  those 
bishops,  living  in  England,  revolt  against  their  head,  With- 
out being  guilty  of  ichitm  and  spiritual  rebellion  1 

2.  If  they  were  guilty  of  that  crime,  have  they  not 
been  ever  since,  not  only  "  abandotud"  by  their  mother, 
but  shut  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church,  whose 
unity  they  had  wickedly  broken  i 

3.  Was  it  not  in  obedience  to  Henry  VIII.,  a  licentious, 
secular  tyrant,  that  the  English  Church  renounced  the 
authority  of  her  Roman  mother ! — and,  is  it  not  a  fact, 
that  she  was  so  servile  a  tool  of  the  civil  power,  that  the 
number  of  those  priests  who  kept  a  conscience,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  never  amounted 
to  two  hundred !  All  the  rest  tamely  conformed, — the 
colour  of  their  creed  changing  as  £ist  as  the  chameleon's, 
according  to  the  light  that  shone  upon  it  from  the  court ! 
They  did  not  reflise  to  bow  down  to  the  ever-changing 
idols,  which  the  temporal  sovereign  chanced  to  set  up. 

4.  But,  what  becomes  of  all  the  wonderful  virtue, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  high-churchmen  ascribe  to  the 
succession,  if  the  very  power,  to  whom  it  was  committed 
by  Apostolic  hands,  and  by  whom  it  is  transmitted  to 
others,  could,  after  all,  "  tet  up  idolt," — and  such  idols 
as  even  the  Anglican  hierarchy  had  too  much  conscience 
to  worship  I  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  most  apos- 
tolic church  in  Christendom  is  also  the  moit  idolcUrout  9 

Contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  holy  things,  this  mysti- 
cal power  seems  to  be  moved  by  a  strong  propensity  to 
ally  itself  with  corruption!  It  delights  to  brood,  like 
the  sea-bird,  on  agitated  waters,  that  cast  up  weeds  and 
mire;  and,  as  if  endowed  with  a  charmed  life,  it  sur- 
vives in  a  perpetual  pestilence,  where  every  other  hea- 
venly grace  is  sure  to  perish!  Forsaking  the  bright 
abodes  of  the  virtuous  and  the  free,  it  selects,  as  its 
chosen,  its  eternal  home — ^the  darkest  city,  the  vilest 
court,  the  bloodiest  throne  in  Europe  1 

Mr.  Godkin  here  of  course  refers  to  Rome  as  it 
was  under  its  roost  profligate  Popes. 


Some  champions  for  the  apostolictty  of  mitres, — a  sort 
of  half-bred  Fuseyites, — do  not  stop  to  trim  their 
phrases  in  speaking  of  the  apostacy  of  Rome.  With 
them  she  is  not  merely  disfigured  by  a  few  superstitions, 
like  an  unshaven  monk,  or  an  nnwasbed  vi^in,  or  like  a 
cup  outwardly  defiled,  but  pure  within.  She  is  a  "  har- 
lot," in  face  and  heart — yea,  the  very  mother  of  abomi- 
nations— the  fountain-head  of  all  spiritnal  adulteries — 
false,  hypocritical,  licentious,  tyrannical,  persecuting, 
anti-Christian,  lifted  up  in  pride  to  the  very  throne  of 
Deity!  Such  are  the  views  regarding  the  Church  of 
Rome,  put  forth  on  all  occasions,  in  every  variety  of 
superlative  malediction,  by  those  who  yet  contend  that 
she  has  been  the  safe  keeper  of  "  holy  orders !"  As  if 
this  impure  and  apostate  power, — a  power  that "  framed 
iniquity  by  law,"  and  dethroned  God  in  his  own  temple 
— that  peopled  hell  with  its  favourites,  and  heaven  with 
its  victims — had  been  preserved  by  the  wisdom  of  Pro- 
vidence, for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  the  scc- 
CESStoN  pure  and  undefiled  for  the  modem  Anglicans  ! ! 
But  they  cannot  take  as  much  of  Popery  as  they  like, 
uid  leave  the  rest.  Where  one  of  its  doctrines  settles, 
others  will  follow  ; — ^they  are  mutually  dependent,  and 
cannot  stand  alone.  For  example: — in  order  to  main- 
tain the  sanctity  of  the  Succession,  and  to  support  the 
supreme,  irresponsible  authority  of  the  episcopal  order 
— an  authority  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Author  of 
truth  and  virtue,  yet  flourishing  most  in  a  soil  of  perfidy, 
and  an  atmosphere  of  vice, — it  became  necessary  to  bor- 
row from  Rome,  also,  the  principle,  that  the  mystic  vir- 
tue of  the  sacraments  is  independent  of  the  personal 
character  of  the  administrator.  Without  this  shield, 
the  priesthood  would  have  long  since  perished  by  the 
hands  of  its  own  dupes.  The  principle  is  so  monstrous 
in  itself,  that  every  unsophisticated  mind  recoils  from 
it ; — and  to  embrace  it  in  the  love  of  it,  implies  a  degree 
of  mental  depravity,  which  the  sacerdiOal  spirit  only  can 

produce 

What  need  is  there  for  a  priest  being  a  moral  man, 
when  he  can  perform  his  work  of  curing  louh  as  well, 
though  steeped  to  the  lips  in  vice  t  Scripture  says,  that 
the  "  prayers  of  the  wicked  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord,-"  but  the  "  Catholics"  teach,  that  the  prayers  of 
a  wicked  priest  avail  as  much  as  Uiose  of  the  righteous, 
for  their  "  eflcacy  is  independent  of  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  administrator."  Jehovah  demands  of  the 
ungodly  prophet, — What  hast  thou  to  do,  to  take  my 
covenant  into  thy  mouth,  seeing  thou  hatest  instruction, 
&c,  \  But  our  church  authoritief  have  no  hesitation  in 
overruling  the  decisions  of  Jehovah,  in  matters  of  this 
kind.  The  most  depraved  priest  can  regenerate  im- 
mortal souls  as  fast  as  they  are  bom  within  the  bounds 
of  his  parish !  He  con  forgive  the  sins  of  others,  while 
he  is  laden  with  sin  himself— can  sanctify  the  people 
with  his  sacraments,  while  he  is  himself  "  led  captive" 
by  the  devil  at  his  will,  and  while  his  vile  example 
spreads  a  moral  contagion  around  him;  nay,  certain 
spell-words  which  drop  horn  his  lips,  can  change  the 
bread  and  the  cup,  which  he  holds  in  his  defiling  fingers, 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  He  can  offer  the 
"  tremendous  sacrifice"  as  acceptably,  as  if  he  were  the 
purest  of  the  virgin  priesthood.  Such  are  the  doctrines 
taught  to  an  immense  body  of  youthful  candidates  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England !— "  0  Lord, 

how  long  I" 

The  Roman  and  Anglican  bishops,  it  is  said,  are  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  natural  to  ask,  "  In 
WHAT  do  they  succeed  the  Apostles  1"  When  one  set  of 
men  pretend  to  succeed  another,  it  is  natural  to  compare 
them.  Paul  says, "  Not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble, 
are  called."  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  Apostleship.  Peter  was  afisherman,  Paul  was  a  tent> 
maker — all  were  poor  when  called  to  the  office,  and 
continued  poor  till  they  died  ;  but  the  epiteopal  office 
has  ever  been  filled,  since  the  temporal  establishment 
of  Christianity,  by  the  mighty  and  the  noble.  Bishops 
became  princes,  and  their  chairs  were  converted  into 
"thrones." No  one  is  anxious  to  suc- 
ceed to  Paul's  poverty,  nor  to  his  labourt.  The  Apostles 
were  sent  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  all  nations.     They 
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were,  in  btt,  hmeraat  preachers,  brought  &om  town  to 
town  by  the  bounty  of  their  disciples  ;  and  nothing 
cooM  possibly  be  remoter  from  their  hamble  thoughts, 
than  Ibe  pomp  and  circumstance  of  their  imaginary 
sBceeovis, — who  fere  sumptuously  every  day — drive  in 
chiriotc,  attended  by  troops  of  servants — and  vie  vrith 
Ok  gnadees  of  the  earth  in  all  the  "  pomps  and  vanities 

tfiUs  wicked  world." 

Bot  we  will  come  to  matters  less  invidious, — ^what 
woe  the  signs  of  an  apostle  i 

It  is  enoagh  that,  according  to  our  author,  few 
of  these  signs  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  race 
d  prelates.  One  sign  there  is  which  the  most 
ignorant  may  readily  recognize : 

Do  bishops  succeed  the  Apostles,  even  in  that  to  which 
■ot  only  every  clergyman,  but  every  layman  may  attain 
—I  mean  their  sanctity  !  No.  They  are  modest  enough 
here,  for  here  there  was  no  room  for  delusion.  The 
people  may  be  mystified  and  confounded  about  old  pa- 
nib  registers,  and  catalogues  of  popes — about  the  power 
•f  the  keys,  and  the  magic  of  the  crozier  ;  bat  a  child 
eoald  tell  whether  a  bishop  were  "  sober,  righteous,  and 
godly," — and  whether  he  pursued  a  life  of  benevolent 
adf-denial.  And  every  one  who  opened  the  New  Tes- 
tanent,  could  see  the  contrast,  in  point  of  holiness,  be- 
tween Apostles  and  prelates.  Hence  the  maxim,  whose 
sDiirindpledness  vras  never  surpassed,  since  Satan  began 
to  practise  his  devices, — that  the  ministrations  of  a 
widced  priest  are  as  efficacious  in  the  sight  of  God,  as 
thMe  of  a  righteons  one.  A  principle,  this,  which 
■singles  light  with  darkness,  yokes  Christ  with  Belial, 
and  pntsthe  most  awful  heavenly  power  into  the  hands 
ef  the  vilest  of  mankind,  to  be  wielded  by  him  at  /ii« 
■iff:  for  its  saving  exercise  is  made  to  depend  on  his 
nfntioa.  Yes,  Heaven  is  made  to  wait  upon  the 
vietdi's  lips, — and  Christ,  by  this  system,  is  bound  to 
tbe  bidding  of  a  man,  who  is  at  once  a  priest  of  God  and 
a  dave  of  Satan. 

*  We  (Churchmen)  have  always  embraced  the  doc- 

tme,  that  God  conveys  grace  only  through  the  instrn- 

Bcntality  of  the  mental  energies,  that  is  through  faith, 

prawer,  active  spiritual  contemplations,  or  (what  is  com- 

moaly  called)  communion  with  God,  in  contradiction  to 

the  primitive  view, — according  to  which,  the  ehurdt  and 

her  taerawunts  are  the  ordained  and  direct  visible  means 

af  conveying  to  the  soul  what  is  in  itself  supernatural 

and  nnseen.     .      .      .      Indeed,  this  may  even  be  set 

down  as  the  essence  of  sectarian  doctrine,  to  consider 

failk,  and  not  the  tacranenU,  as  the  proper  instrument 

of  jwti/eation,  and  other  gospel  gifts."     "  Christ  hath 

appointed  the  church  as  the  only  way  unto  eternal  life."* 

Who  that  has  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  terms 

of  salvation  laid  down  in  Scripture,  but  must  pronounce 

the  Oxford  system  to  be  "  another  gospel !"    Why  are 

its  »ithors  allowed  to  go  on  poisoning  the  Church  of 

Fnghnd,  still  boasting  that  they  stick  to  the  Rubric  ? 

Better,  svrcly,  to  abandon  the  Rubric,  and  keep  the 

Faitli. 

Are  not  the  Pnseyites  infatuated !     What  could  in- 
doee  them  to  revive  such  a  doctrine  in  England,  in  the 
nmeteenth  centnry  i    Their  attempts  to  ape  Rome,  will 
fee  an  ntter  failure  !    They  are  unskilled  in  the  art  of 
eoBcealing  their  artifices.      They  are  but  clumsy  imita- 
Mis  at  best ;  and  it  is  too  late  to  pick  up  and  patch  to- 
gether the  drapery  of  superstition,  which  was  dese- 
crated, torn,  and  trampled  under  foot  at  the  Reforma- 
titm.     Well  was  it  once  said,  by  an  eloquent  and  zea- 
leu  member  of  the  Church  of  £ngland;Jn  reference  to 
the  tactics  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,— -"Their's  are  the 
ifOu  of  Satan  :  ours,  the  $hallom." 

Having  strenuously  and  unanswerably  main- 
tidncd  the  Christian  and  Protestant  right  of  pri- 
vate jodgmen^  our  author  proceeds  to  inqure  into 
the  gtomia  fat  any  order  of  priests  usurping  au- 
ftflifty  orer  Christ's  heritage  : — 

WidUM  eomet  this  great  power,  in  deference  to  which, 
•van  caflM  <■  to  deny  ihe  Lord  that  bought  ns  \  It 
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comes  through  the  Roman  hierarchy  !  It  confessedly 
depends  on  the  Papacy  !  What  was  its  character  \  We 
have  sketched  it  already,  but  another  touch  will  finish 
the  picture.  "  For  about  three  hundred  years,"  says 
Bishoii  Burnet,  "the  Popes  were  made  upon  the  Empe- 
rors' mandate.  Nor  did  the  Emperors  part  easily  with 
this  right ;  but  after  that,  the  OUios  and  Henrys  kept 
up  their  pretensions,  and  came  oft  to  Rome,  and  made 
many  Popes  ;  and  the  most  of  the  Popes  so  mitde,  were 
generally  anti-popes  and  schismatics  ;  yet  some  of  them, 
as  Clement  the  Second,  are  put  iuto  the  catalogues  of 
the  Popes  by  Baronius  and  Binius,  and  by  the  late  pub- 
lishers of  the  Councils,  Labbens  and  Cossartins.  Tliere 
was  indeed,  great  opposition  made  to  this  at  Rome  ; 
but  let  their  own  historians  be  appealed  to,  what  a 
leriet  ofmonitert  and  not  men,  those  Popes  were  ;  bow 
infamously  they  were  elected,  o/t«n  by  the  harlots  of 
Rome  ;  and  how  flagitious  they  were,  we  refer  to  Baro- 
nius himself,  who  could  not  deny  this,  for  all  bis  par- 
tiality in  his  great  work." 

This  is  a  pretty  spiritual  ancestry  for  the  Pnseyites  ! 
A  series  of  monsters  elected  by  harlots  !  No  wonder 
they  are  proud  of  their  pedigree,  and  teach  their  priests 
to  despise  matrimony.  What  says  the  great  Cardinal 
Baronins  himself  on  this  subject  1  Let  us  hear  him  : — 
"  Oh  I  what  was  then  (in  the  ninth  centnry)  the  face  of 
the  holy  Roman  Church  !  How  filthy,  when  the  vilest 
and  most  powerful  harlots  ruled  in  the  court  of  Rome  ; 
by  whose  arbitrary  sway  dioceses  were  made  and  un- 
made, bishops  were  consecrated,  and — which  is  horrible 
to  be  mentioned— /a/<«  popet,  their  paramours,  were 
thrust  into  the  Chair  of  Peter,  who,  in  being  numbered 
as  Popes,  serve  no  purpose  except  to  fill  up  the  cata- 
logues of  the  Popes  of  Rome.  For  who  can  say,  that 
persons  thrust  into  the  popedom  without  any  law  by 
harlots  of  this  sort,  were  legitimate  Popes  of  Rome  t  In 
these  elections  no  mention  is  made  of  the  acts  of  the 
clergy,  either  by  their  choosing  the  Pope,  at  the  time  of 
his  election,  or  their  consent  afterward.  All  the  canons 
were  suppressed  into  silence — the  voice  of  the  decrees  of 
former  pontiffs  was  not  allowed  to  be  heard — ancient 
traditions  were  proscribed — the  customs  formerly  prac- 
tised in  electing  the  Pope,  vrith  the  sacred  rites  and 
pristine  asages  were  all  extinguished.  In  this  manner, 
lust,  supported  by  secular  power,  excited  to  frenzy  in  the 
rage  for  domination,  ruled  im  all  things." 

What  holy  links  of  an  unbroken  line — the  grand,  ex- 
clusive conductor  of  the  fire  of  Heaven  to  the  altar  of 
God  1  For  nearly  one  thousand  years,  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Powell,  in  his  able  essay  on  Apoitolical  Succe$tion,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  person,  preciotuZy  a  6uiop,wa8 
elected  bishop  of  Rome.  Indeed,  not  only  laymen, 
but  mere  boys  were  sometimes  raised  to  the  Chair  of 

Peter 

Bishop  Stillingfieet  says,  that  at  Rome  the  succession 
is  as  muddy  as  the  Tiber.  Canterbury  was  kept  vacant 
by  the  king  four  years  from  1089,  that  he  might  eivjoy 
the  revenues.  Dr.  Inett  acknowledged,  that "  the  diffi- 
culties of  succession  in  that  See,  betwixt  the  year  768 
and  the  year  800,  awe  invincible."  In  1 370,  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  was  consecrated  by  his  own  archdeacon. 
According  to  Fox,  in  his  Book  of  Martyrs,  the  first  teven 
of  the  prelates  of  Canterbury  "  were  Italians,  or  other 
foreigners," — and,  therefore,  the  creatures  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  Many  of  the  primates  of  England  were  con- 
secrated by  the  Pope,  Ws  cardinals,  or  legates  ; — and 
some  of  them  by  Popes  whose  own  consecration  was 
null  and  void,  according  to  Oie  canons  of  several  coun- 
cils, which  decreed  "  that  they  who  were  ordained  for 
money  might  be  deposed ;" — "  that  there  is  no  pover  in 
ordination,  where  buying  and  selling  prevail."    .     .    . 

During  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  there  had  been 
one  hundred  Popes,  and  thirteen  schisms  in  the  pope- 
dom. That  is,  there  were,  on  thirteen  occasions,  two  or 
three  rival  Popes,  each  pretending  to  be  the  successor  of 
Peter.  Yet  the  succession  must  work  its  way  down 
through  these  scenes  of  confusion,  strife,  usurpation,  and 
civil  war  }— and,  often  the  most  artful  and  powerful 
faction  carried  oiTthe  Palladium  of  infallibility  !  Often, 
too,  the  Emperor  conferred  the  /lo/y  thing  like  a  ribbon,or  p. 
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garter,  on  what«Tcr  UcentionB  ftiTomite  he  pleased.  Blany 
of  the  Popes  were  mere  laymen,  some  of  them  bnt  boys, 
when  they  were  thnrst  into  Peter's  Chair  by  the  oonrte- 
zans.  They  harried  on  holy  orders  as  they  hnrried  on  a 
state  dress,  to  asoend  Peter's  throne.  Sneh  is  the  course 
of  THE  Sdccessior,  On  aoooont  of  which,  the  Poseyites 
woald  ezeommnnicate  and  eurtt  all  Protestant  Christen- 
dom! 

It  is  easy  fbr  th^  to  talk  of  the  English  Chnrch,  as 
of  a  woman  that  has  washed  her  foot  and  is  still  the 
same.  Had  Rome  nothing  worse  than  a  dirty  face  ! 
Was  not  her  whole  head  sick — ^her  whole  heart  fkint — 
and  was  she  not  covered  with  wonnds  and  bmiseB  and 

putrefying  sores ! 

There  is  another  fktal  break  in  the  succession.  The 
Anglicans  will  find  much  difflonlty  in  tracing  any  of 
their  orders  even  to  Rome.  The  ghost  of  Elizabeth, 
their  Founder,  will  rise  up  before  them,  with  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  in  one  hand,  and  of  Uniformity  in  the  other 
— stamping  with  anger,  and  in  a  stem  Toies  proclaim- 
ing— ^"My  Lords  Spiritual  of  England,  I  am  your 
Founder  and  Head — ^from  me  you  deriTe  your  ghostly 
power — these  hands  conferred  on  you  the  mitres  and  the 
keys, — will  yon  now  ungrateflilly  disowo  yonr  viigin 
motiier  t" 

The  constitntion  of  the  Chnreh,a8  by  law  established, 
is  then  manifostly,  a  hitman  thing — a  leeular  institntion 
— the  work  of  laymen,  and  a  woman  1*  This  &ct  is  pain- 
ftally  fblt  by  the  Puseyites,  as  appears  from  their  Tract 
"  On  Church  and  State." 

Having,  in  the  very  words  of  the  Oxford  tract 
"  On  Church  and  State,"  described  the  woful  plight 
of  the  Church  of  Englsmd  in  the  nnhallowed  grasp 
or  at  the  mercy  of  the  State,  our  author  trium- 
phantly exclaims : — 

How  different — how  happily  difllerent  is  it,  with  what 
high-churchmen  contemptuously  call  the  schismatics  ! 
The  promised  presence  of  the  Saviour,  with  any,  is  de- 
pendent on  their  retaining  the  tmth,  and  acting  accord- 
ing to  it.  He  is  with  those  who  teach  all  things  what- 
soever he  has  commanded.  Between  real  Protestant 
ministers  and  the  Apostles,  there  is  not  a  single  link ; — 
we  take  the  law  directly  from  inspired  lips  !  We  open 
the  Bible,  and  expound  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  people 
— and  He  speaks  by  us.  We  do  not  receive  the  grace 
of  God  through  a  series  of  tainted  vessels,  becoming 
more  offensive  as  they  descend ; — we  take  the  water  of 
life  fresh  from  the  fountain,  and  will  never  admit  that 
it  requires  to  be  filtered  by  a  corporation  of  priests,  ar- 
rogantly calling  itself  the  Chnrch,  before  it  is  fit  for  the 
refresbinettt  of  God's  people  !  The  Holy  Ghost  says, — 
"  Wkoeoeter  KiU,  let  him  come  and  take  of  the  uxUer  of 
lUe  freely."  In  passing  through  the  wilderness  down 
the  track  of  time,  true  l^lievers  "  drink  of  that  spiritual 
rock  that  follows  tbex;  and  that  rock  is  Christ." 

In  a  chapter  on  the  authority  of  the  Ancient 
Fathers,  and  on  their  claims  over  posterity,  we  find, 
among  many  pertinent  and  eloquent  remarks  on 
the  enervating  power  of  the  Past  with  a  certain 
order  of  minds,  this  passage : — 

We  cannot  toe  enrionsly  explore  the  foundations  of 
that  PowBs,  whose  dark  and  terrible  energy  desolated 
Christendom  for  so  Dumy  oentnries — that  power  which 
the  (hcford  Divines  are  now  moving  (not  heaven  and 
earth,  but)  Church  and  State  to  restore,  and  to  which 
they  would  again  bring  the  nations  of  Europe  into  sub- 
jection  Every  Roman 

Catholic' priest  has  vowed  that  he  will  never  take  and 
interpret  Scripture  "  otherwise  than  aooording  to  the 
unanimons  consent  of  the  Fathers."  To  this  principle 
the  Puseyites  subscribe  ex  anitito.  The  Bible  is  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  long,  long  "  Catena  Patmm,"  and 
its  meaning  must  come  down  living  along  that  chain,  or 
they  cannot  receive  it.  The  Bible  must  remain  mute, 
till  five  hundred  discordant  voices  form  one  harmonious 
ntteiance  I  And  how  aro  the  laity  to  know  where  or 
when  they  are  unanimous  i  They  must  just  take  it  on 
trust  from  their  teachers,  who  stand  between  the  people 


and  the  fathers,  as  the  fltthen  stand  between  the  teach- 
ers and  Christ.  But,  if  the  authority  of  the  fbthers  oen- 
stitute  an  infallible  rule  of  faith,  the  CSiristian  has  surely 
a  right  to  examine  it  for  himself.  How  else  oan  be 
fiuhion  his  opinions  and  his  life  according  to  the  stand- 
ard !  In  order,  then,  to  read  the  Word  of  God  with 
safety  and  profit,  "the  huty  must  for  themselves  deli- 
berately peruse  and  compare  the  multitudinous  folios  Ot 
CSiristian  antiquity — a  task  for  which,  ftom  want  of  lei- 
sure, acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  langnageo, 
and  opportunity  of  access  to  the  remains  of  ancient 
theology,  the  mass  of  mankind,  it  is  plain,  are  wholly 
incompetent.  The  clause,  therefore,  is  tantamount  to  * 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  Bible."  It  took  Archbishop 
Usher  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  to  get  thrangh  the 
Fathers,  though  he  read  a  portion  every  day,  no  matter 
what  other  business  demanded  his  attention.  Is  there 
one  of  a  thousand,  even  of  the  clergy,  who  have  read  all 
the  Fathers  I  How  can  a  lawyer  tell  whether  the  great 
legal  authorities  are  for  or  against  his  cause,  till  he  ha« 
read  and  compared  them  !  Is  he  to  take  the  fktt  for 
granted,  fi«m  the  interested  advocate  on  the  other  aidet 
According  to  At  Oxford  Divines,  the  Fathers  are  the 
inlUlible  interpretera  of  the  Apostles — and  they  them- 
selves are  the  '  inerrant"  interpretere  of  the  Fathers. 
From  tkeir  lips  the  "  children  of  the  Church  "  are  to  re- 
ceive the  "  lively  oracles."  We  may  push  the  claims  of 
our  Newmans,  Paseys,  Keebles,  and  Sewells,  aside  with- 
out cermony;  but  this  Fathers  must  be  treated  with  the 
respect  due  to  old  age.  As  the  genius  of  Pascal  con- 
fonnded  the  anti-christian  policy  of  whole  hosts  of  ae- 
compliehed  Jesuits,  when  their  principles  had  corrupted 
nearly  every  conrt  and  college  in  Europe,  so  Mr.  Isaao 
Taylor's  well  sustained  attacks  have  shaken  the  fonnda- 
tions  of  Anglo-Catholicism. 

In  the  chapter  on  Baptismal  regeneration.  Dr." 
Pusey'a  treatise  on  Baptism  is  keenly  dissected  ; 
Mr.  Grodkin  quoting  largely  and  &eely  the  ex- 
treme opinions  advanced  on  the  alleged  efficacy  of 
this  mysterious  rite.  Among  these  opinions  are 
the  subjoined ;  nor  can  the  Puseyites  well  say  that 
the  passages  are  garbled  : — 

"  In  baptism,  we  were  buried,  planted,  crucified  with 
Christ,"---(p. 96.)  "All  bi&nts,  therefore,  must  have 
died  to  sin," — (p.  106.)  "  All  the  baptised  have  put  on 
Christ,"— (p.  109.)  "Whoever  of  us  has  been  baptised, 
was  thweby  incorporated  into  Christ."  "  All  the  texts 
that  speak  of  our  being  in  Ckriit,  are  referred  to  bnp- 
tism,  by  which  alone  that  union  can  be  effected," — (pp. 
1 14, 1  IS.)  "  Butism  is  putting  off  the  old  man  and  his 
deeds,"— -(p.  178.)  It  is  "  the  washing  of  regeneration, 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost," — Passim.  "  The 
giit  of  baptism  is  above  all  spiritual  gifts," — (p.  209,) 
"  yet  this  gift  Simon  Magus  also  obtained," — (p.  333.1 
"  As  after  reoeimng  the  body  of  the  Lord,  &itan  entered 
into  Judas  ! !  ....  so  after  the  unworthy  receiv- 
ing of  baptism  came  he  into  Simon  Magus."  "He  was 
bom  in  vain — ^perhaps  it  had  been  better  for  him  not  to 
have  been  bom  I  "—(pp.  236-238.)  God  has  in  a  woa- 
derfU  manner,  for  his  own  glory,  made  baptism  effec- 
tual, when  administered  in  mockery  by  heatiieos  on  a 
heathen  stage  !  "—(p.  237.) 

The  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  aai  over  Jordan, 
were  types  of  baptism;  and  all  the  predictions  in  regard 
to  the  illumination  and  purification  of  the  ohnrch  refer 
to  this  awftil  rite— tills  "duly  miracle" — perftormed  in 
"the  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  for  unoleaolineas ;** 
which  is,  good  reader,  nothing  bnt  the  water  of  baptism. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Posey  approves  of  the  Catholic  pnotioa 
of  anointini;  with  oil  in  baptism,  and  the  ceremonies  for 
casting  out  the  "  evil  spirit  that  lurks  "  in  the  infhat, 
— (pp.  58-60);  and  signing  the  cross  on  eyes,  montii, 
nose,  forehead,  ears,  breast,  shoulders,  &e. ;  as  well  as 
the  three-fold  immersion  in  the  names  of  the  three  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity,"— (p.  144-5.) 

No  wonder  Dr.  Pusey  should  say,  this  doctrine  "lies, 
it  is  confessed,  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system." 
.     .        .  It  may  well  seem  strange  to  a  reader  of 

the  New  Testament,  that  it$  ministers  should  set  up  a 
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fvrm  dtdl  nas  ewieii,  as  neeeaary  to  tahatum,  and 
that  a  kiiigdom  "  which  consists  not  in  meats  or  drinks, 
m  Sitm raJiittg*"  should  be  entered  only  by  the  ap- 
pHe^ioo  of  water  to  the  body,  and  always  entered  by 
tbt  ise  of  that  in&Uible  ceremony  !  The  whole  of  the 
iiaiimg  of  onr  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  as  to  the  spirit  of 
iis  eeooomy ,  wonld  lead  ns  to  quite  a  contrary  conclusion. 
Bat  tbe  doctrines  held  by  Dr.  Pusey,  were  taught, 
if  not  by  the  Apostles,  by  the  prinutive  Fathers, 
vlio  are  ttie  Apostles  of  the  Pnseyites ; — 

"The  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  was  inenl- 
ciisd,'*  nys  Dr.  Vaaglum,  "  by  nearly  all  the  prinutire 
^Hien — not  only  by  such  writers  as  Clemens  Alex- 
■iuirinus,  md  Origen,  bnt  in  the  less  speonlatiTe  prodnc- 
tms  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertnllian,  and  Cyprian."  Ac- 
catdiag  to  Tertnllian,  the  water  in  this  ceremony  is 
taoctified  by  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  who  never  fails  to  descend 
■poo  it  as  uie  name  of  Clod  is  inroked  by  the  officiating 
■inisler.  '  The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  was  so  con- 
rtmeted,  that  religion  coild  neither  begin,  nor  be  sus- 
tiunri,  Bor  end,  sncoessflilly  without  them.  They  were 
tke  A^faa  and  Omega ;  and  the  priest,  as  being  alone 
eompeteat  to  their  administration,  was  to  the  worship- 
per in  tte  place  of  the  Almighty,  having  the  destiny  of 
tte  victim  at  his  pleasure." 

Of  the  bad  conseqaences'  of  these  sapentitioas 
Botians  of  the  mystical  rirtne  of  the  rite  of  baptism, 
it  k  in  another  place  remarked  :— 

The  aotioai  of  baptism  which  I  have  leftated,  is  very 
penidoas  ;  it  works  the  very  worst  results  in  practice  ; 
it  gives  a  &tal  tendency  to  the  whole  course  of  proce- 
dnre  od  file  part  of  the  clergy,  regarding  the  salvation 
of  the  people.  In  the  first  place,  parents  are  delnded  by 
the  belief  that  their  in&nts  are  lost,  if  the  minister  has 
BOt  be^  in  time  to  sprinkle  them  with  water.  Jisus 
casot  t^e  np  the  little  child  in  his  arms  and  bless  it, 
tin  tbe  priest  arrives  ;  and  thus  the  salvation  of  these 
ioaortal  erestnres,  before  they  can  discern  the  right 
hand  from  the  left,  is  dependent  on  the  indolence,  the 
ilben,  tke  eaprieo,  the  distanoe  of  the  minister,  or  other 
iBi  thwiwand  aeeidmts,  which  may  delay  the  rite  of 
b^tigm  till  the  child  has  died  I  Christ  is  there,  bnt  he 
eaaaot  act,  because  the  priett,  who  is  his  right  hand,  is 
Bck  or  asLeep,  or  on  a  journey  1  In  consequence  of  this 
the  dear  departed  In&nt  "can  never  see  the  flkce  of 
6«d!" 

In  tbe  second  plaee,  all  baptised  persons  are  "the 
■ambers  of  Clirist,  the  children  of  God,  and  the  inheri- 
tors of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  All  this  they  were 
wiaJt  in  baptism.  The  priett  made  them  members  of 
ClBiat's'*l)ody,  of  his  leeh,  and  of  his  bones" — ritally 
J  them  to  the  living  head  in  heaven — engrafting 
1  is  tha  mystical  vine — adopting  them  into  the  re- 
\  Ihmily  of  God — washing  out  their  sins — renew- 
ing their  hearts — and  constitnting  them  the  heirs  of 
Gad,  and  joint-heirs  of  Christ  I  AU  this  the  Roman  and 
OAlMd  ftiests  profess  to  aoeomplish.  Their  water-made 
hafaa  af  jjary  are  all  addressed  as  "  &ithfol  brethren  in 
Chda*  f*"  washed,  sanctified,  and  justified." 

To  dhow  the  truly  Protestant  spirit  of  the  work, 
W9  tiuU  now  select  a  few  disjointed,  pithy  para- 


THK  SVBjmUtlOK  OF  BCKAM  BSA80N. 

_l_atinij8  suspect  the  creed  that  cannot  be  defended 
';  vilifying  reason.    It  reminds  one  of  a  man  who 
\JBg  up  the  fbnndation  of  a  house,  in  order  more  ef- 
r  ta  jtltf  its  walls.   It  is  the  province  of  Reason 
taaMHtaia  whether  God  has  revealed  his  will  to  men 


-4a  iaqnire  iato  the  meaning  of  his  revelation  ;  and 
kIhb  ^t  is  found,  her  business  is  to  submit  to  the 
IWMMih  teaeUag.  She  need  not  cavil  about  the  how, 
te  iMiauj  (ke  fitet,  uid  adore  the  wisdom  that  or- 


lit    What  is  above  her  ei^Meity,  die  has  no ri^ 
Bat  if  the  thing  which  purports  to  be  a 

Anm  God,  shocks  her  first  principles,  and 

ku  liiihiiMa  to  Imt  onavoidable,  universal  dictates,  that 
jfimifll :  ft  ■■iiii«>  ooBte  from  the  Anther  of  the  human 
lW*aiMf  B9  IwawT  calls  loudly  for  its  rejection,] 


Speaking  of  the  Ancient  Fathers,  those  worthies 
whom  the  Oxford  Divines  exalt  above  humanity, 
and  call  on  the  modem  world  to  bow  down  before, 
as  its  masters  in  theology,  i^  is  remarked  : — 

We  must  think  leniently,  then,  of  the  first  Christian 
anchorets.  Still  they  shonld  have  remembered  tbe  ex- 
ample of  their  Lord,  who  went  about  doing  good — of 
his  Apostlee,  who  bore  the  rude  oentaet  of  an  evU  world, 
that  they  might  bless  men  by  their  instmetiens  and  so- 
eial  infldence.  The  soldier  of  tiis  cross  should  net  de- 
sert the  path  of  dnty,  becanse  it  is  encompassed  witii 
danger.  Apostolic  CJuistianity  is  active,  practical,  self- 
denying,  benevolent.  When  "  the  lights  of  the  world  " 
went  into  the  wilderness,  of  course  tiie  world  was  left 
in  deeper  darkness.  When  the  "  salt  of  the  earth  "  was 
removed  fh>m  the  mass  which  it  should  have  penetrated 
Mid  purified,  the  process  of  comptlon  went  on  the  mora 
rapidly ;  and  the  salt,  when  thus  oollected  in  a  heap,  was 
subjected  to  an  influence  which  deprived  it  of  its  savonr, 
and  made  it  fit  only  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men.  It 
was  not  the  world  alone  that  safiigred  by  the  passioa  for 
the  monastic  lifb — the  monks  and  hermits  themselves 
were  its  victims.  "  It  is  net  good  fbrman  to  be  alone." 
Female  society  softens  our  manners,  refines  our  intel- 
lects, pnrifies  our  affections,  enlarges  our  sympathies, 
and  ennobles  onr  sentiments.  The  martyrs  of  tmtii, 
and  freedom,  and  philanthropy  have  not  iu  come  firam 
the  nmks  of  the  tingle. 

The  Oxford  divines,  it  would  appear,  wiQiout 
yet  openly  advocating  the  celibacy  of  the  priest- 
hood, pronounce  it  "  the  more  exeelleta  way  .•"— 

What  a  contrast  (continues  our  author)  between  the 
Nicene  saints  and  the  Apostles  !  T%«m  Erected  nothing 
singular  in  dress  ormanner.  Their  excellence  was  moral  : 
it  was  in  the  inner  man  of  the  heart,  and  in  their  useftil 
lives.  Anthony,  the  patriarch  of  hermits,  wore  one  sheep- 
skin for  fifty  years.  Some  of  his  unhappy  followers  con- 
demned themseWes  to  perpetual  silence.  Through  their 
"  voluntary  humility  and  neglecting  of  the  body,"  they  al- 
lowed their  hair  to  grow,  and,  glorying  in  their  filth,  were 
sometimes  taken  for  bears  and  hysenas  t  A  female  an- 
chorite deemed  ita  sinfdl  conformity  to  the  world  to  wash 
more  than  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  The  tendency,  and 
indeed  the  avowed  aim  of  this  system,  was  to  extinguish 
all  "natural  affection."  Wives  and  children  were 
abandoned,  not  only  without  remorse,  bnt  with  the  prond> 
consciousnes  of  having  acted  heroically.  To  marry  was 
to  lose  caste  in  this  new  spiritual  aristocracy,  which 
had  appropriated  to  itself  all  the  most  difilcult  precepts 
and  most  precious  promises  in  the  Bible,  leaving  the 
crowd  of  vulgar  Christians  to  a  laxer  morality  and  a 
lower  reward 

As  to  the  "  doctrines  of  devils,"  or  dtmonotogy,  the 
church  was  full  of  it  during  the  third  and  fourth  centu- 
ries. It  was  believed  that  the  fallen  angels  had  become 
the  gods  of  heathenism — ^that  they  frequently  also  took 
possession  of  men  and  women.  They  were  tortured, 
however,  and  cast  out  by  the  tonch  of  a  martyr's  bones ; 
or  by  the  sight  of  the  shrine  where  they  were  deposited. 
Awful  ceremonies  of  this  kind  were  practised  in  the 
most  celebrated  churches,  in  which  such  men  as  Chrysos- 
tom  and  Athanaaius  were  the  chief  actors  !  Every  child 
was  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  till  it  was 
baptised.  The  Council  of  Carthage,  anno  256,  decreed, 
therefore,  that  exorcism  should  precede  baptism.  How 
very  ancient,  then,  is  the  present  superstition  in  Ireland, 
both  among  ignorant  church  people  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics upon  this  subject !  Had  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll,  who 
killed  a  child  in  Wexfbrd,  while  endeavouring  to  cast  a 
devil  out  of  it,  flourished  in  the  third  century,  he  would 
have  been  canonised  as  one  of  the  great  thaumaturgues 
of  the  age,  instead  of  being  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
for  life  1  But,  alas  for  the  Puseyites,  this  is  a  degenerate 
age  !  There  is  little  faith  now  even  in  Ireland,  although 
the  Quarterly  Betiea  says  there  is  more  in  it  (among 
the  Roman  Catholics)  than  in  any  nation  in  Europe ; 
and,  therefore,  Oxford  Christians  look  on  it  with  most 
hope. 
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THE  PEOPLE'S  ANTIDOTE  AGAINST  ROMANISM  AND  PUSEYISM. 


HOBE  ABOUT  THE  FATUERS. 

The  most  renowned  of  the  Fathers  flourished  in  the 
fonrth  century.  Among  these  waa  Gregory,  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Naziensus.  Within  sixty  years  after  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  he  thus  addresses  the 
Governor  of  the  city : — "  The  law  of  Clirist  subjects  you 
to  my  power,  and  to  my  pulpit ;  for  ours  is  the  authority 
— an  authority  greater  and  more  excellent  than  that 
which  you  possess,  unless  indeed  spirit  is  to  be  subject 
unto  flesh,  and  heaven  unto  earth." 

This  is  the  true  Catholic  spirit  of  church  aacendency 
— the  spirit,  too,  of  the  Nicene  age.  The  most  holy  of 
the  Fathers  appealed  to  the  civil  sword  to  execute  their 
canons,  and  punish  their  adversaries.  Athanasius  pro- 
tested against  the  recall  of  Arins  from  banishment. 

AnArote,  who,  like  Plato,  was  fabled  to  have  been 
visited,  when  an  infant,  by  a  swarm  of  bees,  which  re- 
posed on  his  lips,  and  then  ascended  high  in  the  air,  was 
made  bishop  on  the  eighth  day  after  baptism  !  He  was 
the  first  great  champion  of  church  ascendancy,  and  he 
compelled  the  Emperor,  Theodosins,  to  perform  public 
penance  as  a  condition  of  his  reconciliation  to  the  church. 
This  great  victory  of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the  civil 
power,  occurred  in  the  year  390. 

St.  Jokn  CkryotUm  was  a  great  man,  and  a  reform- 
ing bishop.  But,  says  Waddington,  a  writer  disposed 
rather  to  extenuate  than  aggravate  the  faults  of  the 
Fathers — "  he  was  notexempt  from  the  erron  and  ahuia 
of  his  day.  He  exalted  the  merit  of  celibacy;  he  strongly 
inculcated  theduty  of /<ut<njr,and  the  sanctity  of  asolitary 
and  aicetie  life.  He  encouraged  the  veneration  for  saints 
and  martyrs  ;  but  the  practical  nature  of  his  piety  some- 
times shone  through  the  mists  of  his  superstitious  delu- 
sion." He  also  held  the  coporeal  presence  in  the  eucha- 
rist.    Such  were  the  errors  of  his  day. 

The  great  St.  Jerome  had  an  excessive  admiration  for 
the  "  monastic  excellence."  He  was  a  monic  himself, 
and  from  his  convent  at  Bethlehem,  he  expatiated  on 
the  justifying  merits  of  mortification,  celibacy,  and  pil- 
grimages :  and  "  thongh  in  the  birth-place  of  Christ,  at 
tiie  very  fountain  of  humility  and  peace,  he  vented  even 
against  his  Christian  adversaries  a  malignant  and  calum- 
nious rancour." 

Erasmus  says,  that  Aufftutine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  allow- 
ed to  be  the  most  eminent  of  the  Fathers,  began  to  read 
Paul's  epistles  with  no  instructor  when  near  thirty  years 
of  age — ^that  he  was  immediately  hurried  to  the  episcopal 
office,  and  compelled  to  teach  others  what  he  had  not 
learned  himself ;  and  that  he  had  not  snfficient  know- 
ledge of  Greek  to  enable  him  to  study  the  commentaries 
of  the  Greek  writers.  He  gave  the  authority  of  his 
name  to  the  maxim,  that  it  is  right  to  punish  religious 
errors  by  civil  penalties,  and  thus  sanctioned  the  diabo- 
lical principle  of  persecution,  which  h.is  so  disgraced  and 
desolated  the  Christian  Church  in  every  age  ;  and  which 
lurks,  like  a  cowardly  demon,'  in  certain  comers  of  it 
still.  His  motives  for  embracing  the  Catholic  faith, 
would  not  weigh  much  with  a  modem  sceptic,  though 
they  might  influence  a  congregation  of  ignorant  peasants. 

According  to  Mosheim,  aivd  other  learned  authors,  the 
value  of  the  writings  that  remain  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  is  very  little,  except  as  historical  witnesses  of 
what  prevailed  in  their  day ;  and  even  in  regard  to  this, 
as  Mr.  Taylor  has  justly  remarked,  the  testimony  of 
heathen  writers,  such  as  PImy  and  Tacitus,  would  be 
quite  as  good. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  as  moralists, 
Mosheim  delivers  the  following  judgment,  which  is  fully 
home  out  by  their  writings: — "  Before  the  question 
mentioned  above,  concerning  the  merit  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  as  moralists,  be  decided,  a  previous  question 
must  be  determined,  viz.,  what  is  meant  by  a  bad  direc- 
tor in  point  of  morals  t  And  if  by  such  a  person,  he 
meant  one  who  has  no  determinate  notion  of  the  nature 
and  limits  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  Christians — no 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice;  who  has  not 
penetrated  the  spirit  and  genius  of  those  sacred  books, 
to  which  alone  we  must  appeal  in  every  dispute  about 
(Ihristiaa  virtue,  and  who,  in  consequence  thereof,  fluc- 


tuates often  in  uncertainty,  or  falls  into  error  in  explain - 
ing  the  divine  laws,  thongh  he  may  ftequently  administer 
sublime  and  pathetic  instmctions ;  if,  by  a  bad  guide  in 
morals,  such  a  person  as  we  have  now  delineated  be 
meant,  then  it  must  be  confessed, that  this  title  belongs, 
indisputably,  to  many  of  the  Fathers." 

Could  this  be  tmly  said  of  the  very  lowest  order  of 
Protestant  writers  of  the  present  day,  or  of  any  day 
since  the  Reformation  t  How  could  the  professor  of 
"  Christian  morals"  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  have 
the  conscience  to  send  the  people  away  fWim  the  Bible, 
and  our  own  excellent  practical  writers,  to  leam  what 
is  right  and  wrong  from  the  "  wisemen"  that  lived  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago  1  Does  not  such  advice  betray  gre»t 
ignorance  of  the  Gospel,  or  great  ignorance  of  the  Fathers 
— or  great  treachery  to  the  church  in  which  he  holds  so 
important  an  office ! 

We  might  multiply  extract  apon  extract ;  but 
we  advise,  as  "  the  better  toay,"  that  readers  search 
out  the  matter  for  themselves.  Controversy  of 
this  sort  is  not  much  in  our  way  ;  but  on  every 
hand,  as  we  have  noticed,  it  is  asked — ^What  is 
this  Pnseyism  which  is  bringing  to  its  aid,  by  what 
means  it  best  knows,  all  the  great  Tory  oi;gans  of 
tlie  press,  and  turning  the  shallow  brains  of  the 
Oxford  youths  with  Fathers  and  Councils,  and  all 
manner  of  superstitions,  instead  of  the  races, boxing- 
matches,  hunting,  and  drinking-bouts,  which  oc- 
cupied their  fathers  and  grand- fathers? — and  in 
Mr.  Godkin's  boo};  we  find  the  plainest  reply  that 
we  have  yet  seen.  Q'useyism  is,intheOxford  divines, 
the  very  natural  manifestation  of  a  sacerdotal 
corporation  beginning  to  feel  alarmed  at  the  boldly 
innovating,  at  the  "  Ultra- Protestant"  spirit  of  the 
age ;  while  among  Oxford  young  men,  the  rising 
aristocracy  of  the  country,  Puseyism  is  the  growth 
of  another  natural  instinct,  which  inspires  the  blind 
desire  of  consolidating  in  the  hands  of  Churchmen 
usurped  power,  which  it  is  perceived  is  insensibly, 
but  inevitably  gliding  from  their  own  orden)  The 
Church  once  courted  the  alliance  of  the  State  as 
a  prop  and  defence  ;  now  the  aristocracy  begin  to 
cling  to  the  Church  as  an  Ark  of  safety  from  the 
rising  waters.  Better  and  surer  were  their  stay 
could  they  only  think  of  redressing  wrong,  and  of 
doing  justice  to.those  they  fear  and  hate. 

We  would  here  beg  to  inquire,  merely  for 
information,  and  as  among  the  ignorant  laity, 
whether  the  Oxford  divines  allow  baptism  ad- 
ministered by  a  Presbyterian  or  Dissenter  to  be 
efficacious  ;  for  if  not,  we  suspect  that  more  than 
one  of  our  Scottish  bishops,  —  Right-Reverend 
Fathers  in  God,  —  bishops  of  the  "  Reformed 
Catholic  Church  of  Scotland!"  are  still  little  better 
than  the  heathen,  though  ordination,  through  un- 
broken Apostolic  succession,  may  have  had  soni* 
mystical  virtue.  If  not,  how  is  the  supposed  case  to 
be  remedied  ?  Has  their  subsequent  Confirmation 
the  efiect?  Are  such  bishops  yet  baptized,  or  are 
they  not  ?  In  what  strange  inconsistencies  andi 
absurdities  do  men  involve  themselves,  who  casb 
ofi^  not  only  the  authority  of  Scripture  but  the 
plainest  dictates  of  common  sense.  It  would  be  • 
singular  thing  to  find  a  bishop,  at  the  close  of  hill 
career,  not  entitled  to  Christian  burial,  because  h« 
had  not  in  infancy  been  baptized  by  a  legitimate 
Successor  of  the  Apostles. 
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A  VOYAGE  ROUND  SCOTLAND  AND  THE  ISLES.  * 


Two  Tohimea,  and  then  well -filled,  aeem  a  pretty 
eonadeiable  bulk  ofhfffor  &  voyage  from  Green- 
o^  round  Cape  Wrath  and  back  to  Leith,  though 
excoiaons  to  St.  Rilda  and  the  Shetland  Islen, 
axtd  nearly  all  the  island  dependencies  of  Scotland, 
are  included.  Good  will  and  skill  may,  however, 
aooomplish  much ;  so,  starting  with  ample  fore- 
knowledge of  the  ground,  the  ingenious  author,  with 
tbe  help  of  a  good  deal  of  family  history  and  scenic 
dcKription,  a  little  amateur  angling,a  little  Natural 
Hiatoiy,  and  doing 

AQ  the  gentlemen's  seats  by  the  mj, 
gets  along  swimmingly,  and  contrives  to  mann- 
&etaxe  an  exceedingly  agreeable  literary  melange. 
In  the  watery  summer  of  1841,  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lsnder,  on  duty  as  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Tmateea  for  Scottish  Manufactures  and  Fisheries, 
made  this  small  circumnavigation  in  the  fishery 
Cotter  Princess  Royal,  and  invited  Mr.  Wilson 
to  aecMnpany  him,  "  for  the  purpose  of  making 
certain  invertigatknts  into  the  natural  history  of 
the  hening."  Theee  appear  to  have  been  moat 
wtiaGMtoiily  conducted— especially  at  breakfast 
time— both  upon  the  fresh,  the  red,  and  tiie  pickled 
Tarietiea ;  and  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  certain- 
Ij  doe*  not  anfier  from  the  reported  rMults  of  these 
tad  similar  brandes  of  scientific  inquiry.  Sir 
T^wm—  Dick  Lander's  Sketch-Book  and  Journal 
have  both  been  at  the  service  of  the  companion  of 
his  voyage ;  whom,  by  the  way,  many  of  our  readers 
vfll  me>e  readily  recollect,  and  more  heartily  wel- 
tomie,  under  his  sporting  appellation  of  Tom  Oat- 
4^^a. 

He  voyagers  embarked  at  Greenock  ;  touched 
at  Bote,  Azran,  and  Campbeltown ;  and  then 
djrted  the  coasts  of  Ayrsliire  and  Wigtonshire, 
rramining  the  state  of  the  local  fisheries — or  as 
ofiea  tlie  no-fisheries — angling  a  little  in  the  fresh- 
water lochs  and  most  reputed  trouting  streams  on 
the  coast ;  and  experimotting  on  the  effect  of 
drinking  cihampagne  out  of  Bohemian-ooloured 
gjaas — a  practice  found  highly  worthy  of  imitation ; 
•ad  also  wtmlHng  frequent  trial  of  the  hospitaUties 
el  those  <^  the  laird*  whose  mansions  lay  within 
BUige  of  the  iMncess  Boyal.    Whether  it  were  in 
lonoit  of  herring  shoals  or  the  sublime  and  pictur- 
mipe,  the  voyagers  took  a  peep  of  the  Giant's  Cause- 
v^  before  running  into  Bowmore  in  Islay,  and 
ptaing  "  two  very  agreeable  days  at  Islay  House." 
BmUss  deeotiptions  of  things  as  they  are,  Mr. 
minii  gives  a  frequent  retrospective  glance  to  in- 
I,      aiB  dim  history ;  though  he  leaves  some  impor- 
tok  points^  that  have  kmg  been  mooted  almost  at 
Atfgiotflf  the  dirk,  in  a  rather  unsatis&ctory 
Ms;  as^  tor  example,  whether  the  ancestor  of  Glen- 
g(aqr,«r  "one  Allan  of  Koidart,"  was  the  eldest 
Ml  of  a  certain  Ranald ;  of  which  eonbWTeity, 
«ift  greater  levity  than  so  grave  and  serious  a 


*  Bj  Tswis  yramm,  FJl&E,  M.W.S.,  &o.  2  Tolnmaa 
drii,wi«kaaMMMllInstratioiia,  and  a  Map  of  Soot- 
|MlsMilMUMi.Sdiabiii8)i:  Adam«cCbarl«9»adc 


matterwarrants,  he  thus  concludes:  **  Of  the  actual 
truth  in  this  matter  we  are  onrsdves  as  ignorant 
as  the  child  unborn ;  and  if  we  did  possess  a 
knowledge  of  it,  we  would  hold  our  peace  (espe- 
cially in  the  Highlands,)  even  although  we  also 
knew  that  the  representative  of  the  one  [Glen* 
garry3  had  carried  both  himself  and  liis  tail  to 
New  South  Wales  ;  while  the  other  [Clanranald,"| 
somewhat  like  Tam  o'  Shanter's  mare,  had  'fient 
a  tall  to  shake.'"  This  want  of  reverence  in  speak- 
ing of  matters  of  such  vast  importance  augurs 
worse  for  the  voyage  than  the  reality  bears  out. 

Colonsay,  and  the  hospitable  and  modest  man- 
sion of  its  Laird  at  Killouran,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  the  domestic  insular  pictures  with 
which  the  reader  is  gratified.  After  a  good  and 
ample  bland  dinner  at  Killouran,  where  the  mut» 
ton  was  black-faced  and  four-year  old— a  great 
rarity  according  to  Mr.  WUson,  though  our  but> 
cher  never  yet  had  a  sheep  under  that  age  in  his 
stall — the  evening  was  wound  up,  in  gallant  style, 
by  a  Highland-fling  danced  to  perfection  by  Sir 
T.  D.  L.,  (it  makes  us  young  again  but  to  hear  of 
it !}  the  Lady  of  Colonsay,  and  Captain  M'Neill, 
the  Laird's  kinsman.  "And  soch  snapping  of 
fingers  and  pointing  of  toes,  and  ever  and  anon  a 
shout  like  a  musket  shot,  were  never  heard  nor 
seen  before  in  any  Western  Isle."  There  should 
have  been  an  engraving  of  this  among  the  plates. 

The  voyagers  made  a  run  over  to  Skerry-vore, 
or  the  Light-house,  now  erecting  on  those  tremen- 
dous rocks  off  the  island  of  Tiree,  so  named. 

The  Princess  Royal  careered  and  coquetted  about 
the  coast  of  Mull  and  the  smaller  islands  which 
cluster  around  its  Atlantic  side,  wiaie  her  pas- 
sengers examined,  at  their  leisure,  Stafia  and  lona. 
Indeed  they  lost  no  opportunity  of  exploring  every 
scene  of  note  in  the  Hebrides,  and  every  ruined 
castle  and  tower  on  their  way  that  was  at  all  ap- 
proachable from  the  coast.  And  these  old  holds 
nearly  all  lie  upon  the  coast.  Numerous  fine  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  of  course  occur  in  the  work  ; 
but  Loch  Sunart  is  especially  recommended  to  us, 
as  this  tortuous  arm  of  the  ocean  lies  out  of  the 
way  of  ordinary  tourists,  who  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  many  of  the  finest  of  the  other 
salt-water  lochs,  on  the  different  steam  voyages  to 
the  West  Highland  coast  or  to  the  Isles. 

We  now  stmck  across  from  Tobermory  towards  the 
month  of  Loch  Sunart,  one  of  the  most  pietoresiine  and 
finely  varied  pieces  of  salt-water  fleeoery  to  be  seen  in 
all  Seotlaad.  This  ftr-stietehing  nairow  sad  tortoons 
sea-Ioeh,  extends  aboat  twenty  miles  among  the  bills, 
numing  westwards  beyond  Strostian,  and  within  so  short 
a  distance  of  the  Liiuih^  Loch  as  to  give  a  peninsnlar 
character  to  the  great  district  of  Morren,  which  forms 
it^own  BonflieniooDnda.  The  entianoe  seems  at  Srrt 
so  dosed  by  islsoda  as  to  present  a  most  imperrioos 
aspect.  One  ot  fktm,  called  Bisca,  is  of  small  dimen- 
aions,  and  coMiparstiTely  low  and  wooded;  bnt  Oronsay, 
and  above  idl  Camich,  are  large  liig^  and  roeky,  singo- 
larly  wild  in  form,  uid  generally  bare  of  wood.  Omt 
the  low  Risea  appear  the  rioUy  wooded  and  variowdy 
fwmed  «t«epa  ;«d  IpioUo  whjoh  bo\ind  the  1«<*.  •*• 
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these  are  ererywhere  backed  by  bold  and  broken  pnt- 
linea  of  what  may  be  better  named  monntains  of  rock 
than  rooky  moantains.  To  the  right  is  soon  seen  the 
mouth  of  a  branch  called  Loch  Tomus,  its  narrow  en- 
trance opening  between  two  low  rocky  headlands,  the 
looh  itself  endosed  and  backed  by  finely  formed  monn- 
tains, witii  steep  slopes  and  hanging  woods;  while  Car- 
idoh  oontinnes  so  to  shnt  the  scene,  that  no  one  suspects 
the  existence  of  the  narrow  strait  behind;  and  so  Loch 
Snnart  properly  so  called,  remains  not  only  invisible  bnt 
vnimagined.  Tnming,  howcTer,  into  a  difflcnlt  and  nar- 
row passage,  the  upward  portion  of  the  scene  opens  in 
ftU  its  beanty;  and  a  flser  combination  of  mountain 
predploes,  with  lower  rangra  one  rising  behind  another 
backwards  fVom  the  water's  edge,  many  of  them  wooded 
in  the  most  gorgeons  manner,  with  rocky  promontories 
and  interrening  grassy  slopes  enlirened  by  receding 
cottages  and  slips  of  cultivated  ground,  cannot  be  seen 
among  the  British  Islands.  The  evening  was  fine,  the 
wind  foir,  the  nairow  waters  rippled  only  by  a  gentle 
breeze,  and  we  glided  most  serenely  within  the  darken- 
ing shadows  of  t£e  great  mountains,  in  the  eyes  of  whose 
lonely  dwellers  we  donbt  not  the  sight  of  the  beantiftal 
Princess  Royal,  with  her  (hll-swelling  snowy  sails,  ad- 
Ttmcing  along  those  finely  wooded  shores,  must  have 
added  greatly  to  the  glory  of  sueh  a  lustrous  sunset.    . 

Loch  Sunart  seemed  well  supplied  at  this  time  both 
with  birds  and  fishes.  In  some  particular  spots  the 
gnlls  were  literally  in  thonsands,  all  screaming  and 
tumbUng  on  the  top  of  each  other,  vrith  a  view  to  get 
the  sooner  to  the  snrfhos,  where  some  small  shoals  of 
herring  fry  were  swimming The  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  of  July  was  bright  and  sunny,  so  weighing 
anchor  at  an  early  hour,  we  continued  our  run  np  Loch 
Snnart,  as  ftir  as  Sir  James  Miles  Riddell's  residence  at 
BtroB^ui.  The  opper  reaches  of  the  loch  are  still  ex- 
tremely fine,  thoogh not  of  sopeeuliarandstrikingaohar- 
acter  as  those  nearer  the  entrance.  We  landed  for  a 
short  time,  while  some  of  our  people  were  foraging  for 
milk  and  eggs.  The  house  is  a  pleasant,  irregular,  old- 
fashioned,  oottage  kind  of  dwellhig,  very  snngly  placed, 
and  the  environs  delightful,  being  deeply  embowered  in 
Ambs,  with  no  want  of  the  larger  kinds  of  forest  trees, 
Uie  walks  laid  ont  in  a  somewhat  labyrinthio  order,  while 
a  sparkling  stream  comes  murmuring  down  the  glen,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  which  spans  it  close  upon  the  shore. 
Some  of  the  lower  vrindows  open  into  the  varied  parterree 
of  a  flower  gwdeo,uid  the  sii^t  of  moBs-reses,mimuli,fto., 
was  refreshing  to  seafaring  men,  who  eqjoy  with  highest 
relish  during  the  sweet  serenity  of  a  summer  morning, 
the  unaccustomed  sparkling  of  the  dewy  grass,  and 
"  Flora's  earliest  smell."  Sir  James,  we  believe,  poe- 
Beeses  a  great  extent  ef  property  in  this  peninsalar 
territory  of  Aidnamurchan;  but  we  can  easily  conceive 
from  the  aspect  of  its  higher  portions,  that  compared 
with  its  vast  range,  it  is  probably  more  picturesque  than 
productive.  Lord  Waterford  occupied  this  portion  of 
the  estate  not  long  ago  as  a  shooting  quarter,  and 
•mong  other  philantibropie  exertions,  radeavonred,  on  one 
ooeadon,  to  awaken  the  benighted  people  to  the  per- 
fonnance  of  more  active  duties,  by  tying  the  parson's 
horse  to  the  rope  of  the  church  bell. 

The  voyage  was  diversified  by  the  OTdintuy  lalt- 
wster  incidents ;  sometimes  a  spice  of  actual  danger, 
or  a  touch  of  sea-dckness — though  the  last  mortify- 
ing fact  is  rather  indicated  than  frankly  pleaded  to. 

The  wild,  rocky,  and  se»-indented  westeni  coasts 
of  Inverness,  Ross,  and  Sntherla&d  Aires,  detained 
the  Princess  Royal  and  her  gallant  crew  a  long 
while  ;  for  now  they  were  heginning  to  find  some- 
tUng  like  herring  fiaheriea,  and  sport  became 
earnest.  We  should  have  liked  to  see  a  lilile 
more  of  the  |leople.^the  Highlanders;  bnt  the 
object  was  herrings,  and  we  must  be  content  with 
very  aoanty,  incidental  notices  of  the  other  natives. 
TIm  voyagers  landed  one  day,  as  tkey  often  did,  at 
the  Bay  bf  Sootttie,  on  the  w«et  ooaet  ef  Sntherkoid. 


We  found  a  pretty  land-looked  natnral  liaibonr,  aad 
some  cultivated  ground  laid  ont  in  fields.  The  houses 
of  the  hamlet  lay  chiefly  on  some  elevated  ground  to  the 
north,  and  eastward  over  the  fields  are  houses  here  and 
there.  A  poor  maniac  woman  was  filllfig  the  air  with 
her  wild  cries,  ever  and  anon  singing  more  solemnly  n, 
Gaelia  song,  in  whieh  the  word  "  Amariea"  was  inter- 
mingled. Her  friends  were  conveying  her  in  a  eart  to 
Dornoch  to  place  her  in  restraint. 

Poor  people  from  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 
estates  were  found  about  to  emigrate  at  this  time, 
as  they  may  have  been  in  that  paternal  quarter 
for  many  years ;  which  was  one  cause,  probably,  of 
"  America"  mingling  in  the  wild  chant  of  the  poor 
distracted  creature.  About  the  Edderachillis  ooasf^ 
and  other  places  of  the  late  "  Reay  country,"  now 
part  of  the  overgrown  property  of  the  fanjQy  of 
Sutherland,  lobster  fisheries  were  found  ;  welled 
smacks  from  the  Thames  carrying  oiF  the  trapped 
lobsters  alive,  to  be  devoured  in  London.  The 
wretched  hovels  inhabited  by  the  Highla&ders 
could  not  faU  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  southern 
voyagers.  On  i  Sunday,  they  landed  somewhere 
near  Pool  £we,  in  the  parish  of  Gairloch,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ross-shire. 

We  followed  the  Gairloch  road  which  leads  along 
the  southern  bank,  and  soon  after  diverges  to  the  rig^ 
among  the  hills.  A  lofty  rooky  range  prevailed  at  some 
distance  on  that  side,  tiie  intervening  groraid  being 
partly  cultivated  in  the  form  of  sra^  patches  of  graia 
and  potatoes,  partly  in  the  more  unsophisticated  condi- 
tion of  peat-moas.  Among  these  were  visible  collectiona 
of  very  wretched-looking  hovels, — ^poor  even  fbr  High- 
land hnis, — witii  holes  far  windows,  olosed  up  irith  sods 
removeaUe  at  pleasure.  We  were  at  times  in  doubt  if 
Oxej  were  actual  dwellings,  had  we  not  seen  so  numy 
weU-dressed  men  and  women  going  out  and  in.  The 
contrast  was  Indeed  remarkable  between  the  attire  and 
general  aspect  of  the  people,  and  the  forlorn  eenditkm 
of  their  habitations.  Nothing  oonld  be  more  deeont  aad 
respectable  tiaa  the  groups  of  natives,  all  in  their  Sna- 
day  gear.  Most  of  the  women  had  tidy  caps,  (a  few  of 
them  extremely  smart,)  with  bows  of  ribbons  on  either 
side,  and  their  hair  hanging  beneath  in  well-kept  ourU; 
and  some  had  eleganUy'^tormed  great-ooats  made  tt 
doth,  and  neatly  fitted  to  tiie  person,  though  without 
tile  capes  so  common  with  the  Irish  women.  Wliera 
they  contrive  to  stow  away,  or  how  to  preserve  nnsoiled 
by  soot  and  smoke,  these  better  garments  within  their 
dingy  cabliis,  is  what  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

Those  mistresses  in  Edinburgh  or  Gla^w,  wild, 
upon  the  feith  of  the  exterior  of  a  strapping  new^ 
caught  lass,  thus  rigged  out,  engage  her  to  do  the 
household  business  of  a  civilised  family,  will,  tre 
imagine,  fairly  catch  a  Tartar.  But  the  minister 
of  the  parish  says,  that  they  are  now  beginning  to 
build  byres  for  their  cows ;  and  if  the  cows  are  onee 
ejected  from  the  dwelling-house,  some  improvement 
in  domestic  cleanliness  may  be  aniidpated.  In  the 
suburbs  of  Stomoway,  if  a  tovni  of  its  ate  ever  rises 
to  the  dignity  of  having  suburbs,  ive  are  told — 

We  passed  a  kraal  of  wretdted-Iooking  httts,  some  of 
them  so  small  and  sad,  so  resemblii^t  deeityed  fottioaa 
ef  mother  ea>th  upheaved  by  aeoident,  that  we  did  aet 
at  first  regard  them  as  hnman  dwelliags,  till  we  ob- 
served a  single  pane  of  glass,  in  one  instance,  sticking 
in  the  thatch.  Some  were  attached  together,  and  thickly 
built  ap  vrith  sods,  in  such  a  vray  as  to  look  like  nMafd 
green  hoauaoeka,  eve*  the  tope  of  itHtk  chanae  had 
thrown  a  seanty  covering  of  dirty  sfaraw.  The  inteiteia 
were  very  miserable.  Yet  the  people  had  a  healtity  ae- 
peot  on  the  whole,  and  seemad  m  M  tray  defielettt  in 
mMcnbr  stieagth.  Blade  ayes,  dark  hair,  and  a  aome- 
«rtM  swarthy  eomplsxion,  were  more  eommon  tiUa  Ke 
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aspicW  b  *  tamitj  when  the  Standiatnan  blood  w 

%s  cvUiTation  ma,  in  gaaeni,  much  of  »  piece 
vith  the  dtreUinga. 

&ne  nther  extnordiiiaxy&ctg  in  lutaral  his- 
iory  wuu  witneaaed  and  leoorded  during  the  royage, 
«t  wiuch  the  fbUowing  are  among  tiie  moie  le- 
aiadnUe  :'— 

As  we  were  loiriiig  ashore  tram  the  ontter,  we  ob- 
wred  a  siiigiilar  kind  of  eneonnter  on  a  small  island  in 
Loch  Lasftml,  between  a  troop  of  goats  and  a  flock  of 
M»fdl«.  'Riegoate  were  all  ae  black  aepiteh,  and  the 
M  «ea  iMM  ■mewpanied  by  aona  Tonng  letaineft, 
mUA  to  BB  looked  not  moeh  bigger  than  Jackdaws, 
Osa^  as  nimble  as  monkeys.  Oar  notice  was  first  at- 
tneiM  by  seeisf  some  of  them  descend  from  theb  rocky 
iedgee,  and  gamble  oTer  a  piece  of  green,  moist  meadow 
pMad.  llwy  had  not  done  so,  howeter,  t»  more  than 
aftw  MMonda,  befera  they  wete  attaoked  most  fieioely 
by  a  floek  of  gnib,  which  dirad  directly  down  npon 
iM ;  and  each  time  they  did  so  the  goats  made  a  spring, 
as  if  they  Iband  the  homy  beaks  too  much  for  either 
tbiir  Aire  or  Usd  qnarten.  They  were  In  a  n^;alar 
«B«dBy,  or 'Ntet  tiw  Oemians  eall  a  flhnke )  and  H  «M 
eangaa  to  atacrre  ]iow  the  galls  aehieved  tiieir  objeet, 
by  always  keeping  the  goats  between  themselyes  and 
ibe  toAs,  and  thns  at  last  driving  them  upwards  &om 
tte  oeadow,  idiere  we  doubt  not  lay  their  "  callow 
jsmig,'' — small,  soft  powder-pnflb  in  woolly  garments, 
wbich  the  homy  hoof  of  kidling  might  have  sorely  in- 
MWBoded,  bnt  for  this  brare  parental  interference.  So 
the  goats  were  gnlled,  and  the  gnUs  not  kidnapped.    . 

Saw  aronnd  ns,  for  the  first  time  daring  the  present 
fojage,  specimens  of  the  Arotio  GuU  {Le$trii  Riekard- 
»■»)  pnisning,  as  is  their  wont,  the  othet  kfaids  ef  gall, 
— Cining  them  to  disgorge  their  food.  Observed  a  fea- 
toe  of  Has  mancenTre  which  we  had  never  t>efbre  no- 
dMd.  When  they  descend  npon  What  may  be  mJIed ' 
AtvieaiB  gi<II,  either  aetoally  sMUng  it  on  the  back,  or 
Mfii  an  sigr7  menace  seeming  so  to  do,  they  freqnently 
tuUle  theiaaefTes  head  over  heels  beyond  and  beneath 
&«  as  to  teng.  as  it  were,  tat  a  ftw  seconds  in  the  air 
Mk  jtowuwar<fa.bat  with  ready  beak,  intent  to  seize 
ftaicronry  half-d^ested  mottel,  disgorged  bi  terror  by 
WKtt  tfa&orotis  consins. 

We  onght  to  have  mentioned  tliat  our  anther  is 
>  aaat  drtezmined  and  peneyering  joker  and  pnn- 
iUr,  tmA  thaA  b*  eeeois  to  havA  been  in  sndi 
cMBeM  spirits  thronghoat  the  voyage,  that  yonr 
Ain  matter-of-faet  folks  may  occasionally  feel  his 
JMwtJMta  £a«etioame8e  somewhat  OTeipoworing ; 
r  fMiidioaa  pevple  qoeatioB  of  Its  imifom 


St.  Kikte  was  en  object  of  gnat  coilocdtjr';  and 
tbt  Toyagers  were  much  gratified  hy  th«r  visit  to 
tfcat  ijieck  in  the  ocean.  Mr.  Wilson  has  dwelt 
kny  npon  the  St.  Kildeana,  with  fondness  aad  a 
ma  (»  BntJiTisiaflra.  They  are  a  fortunate  small 
ftatofMqse  &mily,  to  attract  so  much  attention, 
■ad  to  aaaka  such  a  noise  in  the  world.  The  pre- 
iaabiM^iilation  of  the  island  is  only  105  souls,  in-- 
^ki&n  aine  in  the  fiamUy  of  the  missionary— not 
(fcaii^psBBaBS  in  all  as  inhabit  many  of  the  high, 
4%mr.p«aplsd  lands  in  the  Cowgata  or  BlacA:- 
n|y  Wy»d  of  £diainirgh,  or  the  Saltmarket  of 
wflgpr)  bqd(  fibo  thinks  of  making  a  voyage  of 
VMMMjr  te  iWa  w1>ane  insulated  commoBitieS) 
miUfomr  or  th.  Alison!  The  little  primi- 
Wim9mimiit§  <dSi.  Kilda  is,  howevsr,  rendered 
Villi  AtEfafMig  wader  Mr.  Wilson's  peortraiture ; 
*MMiMniB^cais)Ot  fail  to  interest  many  indi- 
tjM  lata  cold  and  rainy  sea- 
•STBCsIy  felt  by  the  natives,  who  last 


year  were  in  datiger  of  starvation.  There  might 
be  worse  deeds  than  shipping  off  the  entire  com- 
munity some  morning  fin-  the  shores  of  Newfound- 
land, and  leaving  St.  Kilda  to  the  sea-fowl,  its 
ancient  and  fittest  pcnseesoiB.  There  are,  however, 
otiier  places  in  the  Hebrides  which,  if  not  quite  so 
wUd  and  tempestuous,  afford  littie  more  comfort  or 
shelter  to  the  inhabitants.  The  Fishery  Board 
have,  at  eonsiderable  expense,  formed  a  harbour 
named  Calliaott,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Butt  of 
Lewis; — 

There  is  a  road  of  apfvoaehto  the  haibotir,and  acov- 
siderable  extent  of  onrtng-liOaBeB,  some  of  whieh  were 
oeehpied  by  those  engaged  in  cuiteg  ling.  FarOer  oh 
was  a  kraal  of  the  most  miserable  houses  ever  seen,  re- 
sembling those  of  Barra  in  external  form,  bat  infinitely 
worse.  The  St.  Kilda  hats  in  comparison  to  these  were 
palaees.  The  first  object  wliich  met  the  eye  (and  nose 
and  feet)  wltidn  the  threshold  was  a  dunghill,  from 
which  the  visiter  has  the  option  of  deseendhig  eitbar  by 
the  right  bmd  into  the  eow's  apartteent,  er  by  the  left 
into  that  teaanied  by  hnnan  beings.  Yet  many  oC 
these  people  Were  making  handsomely  by  fishing.  A 
good  deal  of  coltivation  prevailed  around. 

Leaving  the  western  coasts,  the  I'rincess  Ilojral 
made  her  way  to  Thurso,  and  at  last  to  Wick, 
the  head-quarters,  and  the  very  heart  of  the  Fish- 
ery, then,  about  the  middle  of  August,  at  the 
busiest.  And  now  we  do  learn  something  of  this 
importttnt  branch  of  national  economy.  We,  how- 
ever, can  only  take  a  side-glance,  premising  that  the 
herring-gattWB  below  are  often  strapping,  comely 
lasses,  «MTning  in  "  the  season  "  great  wages,  and 
drening  quite  as  gaily  as  the  fair  inmates  of  the 
black  huts  of  Gairloch  :— 

After  breakfast  we  went  ashore  to  Wick,  and  i&ere 
witnessed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  sights  we  have 
seen  for  many  a  day.  All  ahmg  the  inner  harbour,  and 
in  every  street  and  qnay,  as  well  as  within  many  larga 
enoloaed  yards  and  covered  buildings,  there  are  numer- 
ons  square  wooden  boxes  as  big  as  ordinary  sized 
rooms,  the  containing  sides,  however,  being  only  two  o* 
tiu«e  frat  hi|^  Into  these  huge  troughs  the  herriags 
are  carried  in  pannien  from  the  boats  tlie  instant  Uuy 
arrive.  There  they  are  all  tumbled  in  helter-skelter, 
pannier  after  pannier,  in  a  long-continaed  stream  of  nsl^ 
until  the  boats  are  emptied  or  the  troughs  are  filled. 
Then  come  troops  of  sturdy  females,  each  armed  witH 
knife  in  hand,  imd  range  tiMmselres  aronnd  the  tfoogh, 
—the  proflese  of  gutting  efwoMDaee,  and  is  ouried  oa 
with  such  ceaseless  imd  ntiring  rapidity,  that  unless 
we  had  used  the  freedom  to  request  one  of  the  cleanest 
and  prettiest  of  these  evisceratrixes  so  to  moderate  the 
rancour  of  her  knife  as  to  let  ns  see  what  she  was  doing, 
we  eould  searoely  have  followed  her  manipolatiens  witb 
the  naked  eye^  However,  we  think  we  are  new  master, 
at  least  in  theory,  of  the  refined  art  of  evisceration.  The 
Secretary  uid  ourself  had  the  cariosity  to  time  our 
flijr  fHend,  when  left  to  the  remorseless  rapidity  of  her 
own  sweet  win,  and  we  found  that  she  gntted  exactly 
two  dozen  in  the  minate.  Now  two  tfaonsand  women 
working  at  that  rate,  with  but  brief  intermission  from 
early  morning  till  the  close  of  day,  most  produce  an  al- 
most incalcnhible  amount  of  disemlMwelment.    .    .    . 

Before  beginning  to  work  they  take  off  (heir  eaps  add 
bonneii^Hid  either  cover  over  ef  exdamge  their  enter  gar- 
ment for  a  «orssr,  making  Aeir  toUit  with  inaooent  ate< 
serve  ntft  Jott,  and  so  eeramenoe  their  bloody  oocnpation. 
Towards  evening  they  carefully  wash  their  foces,  arms, 
and  legs,  and  slip  on  agam  their  better  garment.  Thus 
they  never  appear,  except  aronnd  the  gutting  t>oard,  in 
otherwise  than  rather  trim  array.  Indeed  many  of  the 
most  magnificently  fine  females,  whom  we  saw  standing 
at  respectable  doors,  or  looidng  out  of  decent  windows, 
or  going  sedately  abe»t  their  evening  ooeupstiona  from 
shop  to  shop,  had  been  assiduously  engaged  in  gutting 
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all  ittj  lODg.  The  enie  of  benings  ii  indeed  an  object 
of  isekpanmoimtiinportanoe  to  the  town  and  neigh- 
booriiood,  that  when  an  nnnsual  take  occurs,  and  deli- 
cate female  hands  are  wanting  for  the  work,  a  kind  of 
leqnisition  is  sent  through  the  town,  even  to  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants,  to  i^ow  their  domestics  to  at- 
tend as  gntten  for  a  day  or  two;  and  in  hiring  serrabts 
it  is  by  no  means  nnnsnal  for  the  latter  to  stipulate  for 
Icattto  gut  daring  a  certain  number  of  days,  as  a  perqui- 
site beyond  their  usual  termly  wages.  To  prevent  in- 
dolence or  idleness,  all  these  gntten  are  paid  by  pieoe- 
woilc,  that  is,  so  mnoha  cran  or  barrel  after  the  fish  are 
packed.  At  the  rate  of  4d.  per  barrel,  each  gutter  ac- 
cording to  her  skill  and  aetirity,  may  make  firom  four 
to.seyen  shillings  a-day ;  and  in  former  times,  when  so 
lligh  u  a  shilling  a  barrel  was  sometimes  allowed  dar- 
ing a  press  of  work  and  scarcity  of  hands,  their  gains 
were  actually  enoimous.  An  expert  and  practised  com- 
pany of  three  can  make  up  among  them  sixty-three  bar- 
rels in  a  day,  or  twenty-one  barrels  each ;  so  that,  in  the 
giorions  times  alluded  to,  a  gutter  might  have  kept  her 
gig,  and  driven  to  the  scene  of  action  daily. 

Thia  is  but  a  small  and  incidental  feature  of  the 
fishery,  and  of  herring  and  cod  in  generaL 

After  tiie  Secretary's  bnsiness  at  Wick  was  ac- 
complished, the  Princess  Royal  stood  away  for  Ork- 
ney,  and  went  as  far  as  the  Fitful  Head,  in  Shet- 
land. Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  had  made  and  recorded 
nearly  the  same  cucum  or  elliptic  navigation  a  good 


many  yean  ago,  was  often  preaoit  to  the  recoUeo^ 
tion  of  the  voyager  ;  while  "  Andersons'  Guide  to 
the  Highlands  and  Ides,"  and  the  new  "  Statistical 
Account,"  lent  him  more  efiectual  aid.  The  chief 
incidents  in  Shetland  were,  the  Princess  Royal  being 
as  nearly  as  possible  wrecked ;  and  her  nobler  pas- 
sengers eatii^  the  tusk  while  fresh— a  giorions  fish ! 
By  the  way,  trout,  like  those  of  Loch  Leven,  wbtb 
discovered  in  a  small  lake  in  Barra.  Save  a  ran  into 
Cromarty  B^y,  and  a  few  friendly  calls  on  the  coast, 
Uiere  is  nothing  more  of  interest  till  ibe  Princess 
Royal  happily  reached  Granton,  and  her  paasragers 
dropt  off  at  the  end  of  a  three-months'  voyage, 
which  must  have  afforded  them  very  great  pleasure 
and  amusement ;  one  element  of  solid  satisfaction, 
denied  to  ordinary  travellers,  being,  that,  so  fur  as 
appears,  not  a  ringle  hdtel  or  tavern  bill  was  pre- 
sented during  the  whole  period;  all  being  free 
where  the  I^incess  Royal  and  Captain  Stewart 
came.-— —We  can  promise  every  class  of  readera, 
but  especially  those  to  whom  the  scenes  described 
are  new,  much  entertainment  firom  Mr.  Wilson's 
voyage  round  Scotland,  which  only  wanted  the 
presence  of  his  brother,  the  Professor,  to  render  it 
immortal. 
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This  tale  is  illustrative  of  the  Reformation  in 
England,  and  of  the  condition  and  spirit  of  society 
at  a  memorable  stage  of  its  progress.  The  parti- 
cular Midsummer  Eve  on  which  the  romance 
opens,  was  towards  the  dose  of  the  short  and  bit- 
ter reign  of  the  "  Bloody  Queen  Maiy,"  whUe  the 
fires  of  Smithfield  were  never  dormant,  and  it 
doses  on  Midsummer  Night;  so  that  the  events 
are  crowded  into  a  very  brief  space  of  time.  The 
scene  is  the  h^rt  of  London,  or  the  then  retired 
neighbouring  village  of  Islington,  and  other  small 
suburban  luunlets.  The  construction  of  the  plot, 
if  |dot  there  be,  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  the  inci- 
ieaia  are  few.  The  strength  of  the  tale  depending 
upon  the  dramatic  delineation  of  historical  and 
ideal  characters,  and  lively  pictures  of  the  spirit 
and  body  of  the  age.  The  romance  opens  plea- 
sanUy, ^At  a  point  which,  in  those  days,  usu- 
ally bounded  the  summer  evening  walks  of  the 
citizens  of  London,  and  where  the  high-road, 
leading  from  the  postern  of  Newgate  through 
Islinj^n  towards  Bamet,  was  intersected  by  tibe 
road  firom  Kingsland  and  Essex,  towards  Totten- 
ham, stood  the  remains  of  an  antique  cross,  and, 
near  it,  a  humble  and  solitary,  but  exceedingly 
picturesque  cottage,  which,  though  only  two  miles 
distant  from  the  <aiy,  and  not  above  one  from  the 
houses  in  SmithfieM,  seemed  as  lonely  and  rural 
as  if  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  any  town. 

In  that  cottage  porch,  many  a  yonng  citizen  doubtless 
observed,  with  eyes  of  admiration,  a  pretty  yonng  maid- 
en surrounded  with  balls  of  twine  and  small  cord, 
engaged  in  net-maldng.  This  maid  was  Annot,  the 
^an^ter  of  widow  Palmer,  who  lived  in  that  cottage; 

*  A  T*!*,    3  vols.    Swmders  «( Otiey 


and  the  young  girl,  throngh  the  summer,  Mt  in  the  poreh 
from  morning  till  night,  busily  plying  her  fingers  at  her 
beautifhl  employment.  So  public  a  spot  as  that — tha 
pomt  of  intersection  of  two  great  thorough&res,  where 
so  many  gay  citizens  walked  for  pleasure,  with  more 
than  ordinary  liveliness,  from  having  for  a  time  done 
with  trade,  might  seem  not  a  very  proper  place  for  a 
young  and  modest  virgin  to  sit,  even  at  woA.  It  might 
appear  that  she  knew  she  was  pretty,  and,  loving  to  be 
admired  and  complimented,  sat  in  that  plaoe  of  busde  •■ 
a  spot  where  those  tastes  were  most  likely  to  be  gratified. 
But  this  was  not  tb«  case:  if  Annot  knew  she  was  pretty, 
she  had  learned  it  from  her  friends,  and  not  fh>m  her 
mirror,  and  the  words  gave  her  not  more  pleasure  than 
any  other  expressive  of  tiieir  affection.  Not  a  particle 
of  feminine  vanity  was  mixed  np  in  her  compoeitien: 
prettiness  of  fiuse  and  form  gave  her  no  pleasore ;  a  com- 
pliment on  her  person  f^m  the  gayest  noble  would  not 
have  urged  her  heart  one  degree  beyond  its  ordinary 
motion.  Poor  girl  !  one  elementof  woman's  joy  she  vraa 
deprived  of— she  was  blind,  and  had  been  so  from  her 
birth. 

The  costume  of  the  yonng  g^rl  is  elaborately 
desoribed,  and  also  the  dress  and  appearance  of  "  a 
man  of  motley,"  who  stood  beside  her ;  "  the  fool  of 
her  patrons,  the  loyal  Sir  Thomas  Granville  and 
his  noble-minded  daughter.  Lady  Anne.  They 
were  rigjdCatiiolies,  while  the  blind  girlhad  secretly- 
imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation;  whuji 
were  also  held  by  Master  Barker,  the  curate  of  the 
parish  of  Islington,  and  a  few  of  his  flock.  Bat, 
to  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  the  blind  giil  united 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  no  doubt  of  her 
orthodoxy  had  been  entertained  until  ibh  fatal 
evening.  Upon  it  the  lUght  Reverend  Bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  Bonner,  was  returning  from  a  Yirita- 
tion  which  he  had,  by  special  command  of  his 
mistress,  been  making  into  Ess^  for  the  purpoe^ 
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of  ia&tg  mtte  heietical  oombustibks  for  his  ever- 
Uan^  fins,  »nd,  in  an  evil  hoar,  he  halted  at  the 
cottage  at  the  eioas  roads  to  inquire  his  way, 
whm  the  lifatddiy  of  Ralph  the  fool,  who  knew 
not  in  wboae  preeenoe  he  stood,  brought  both 
Uaiidf  and  Blind  Annot  into  trouble.  The  ca- 
vtleade,  eonsiating  of  Bonner,  Bishop  Tonstall  of 
Ihnrham,  with  sevaral  lawyers  and  doctors  in  theo- 
le^,  Hiiwiwng  of  the  persecuting  fiend,  and  a  few 
wxetched  priBOiieis,  had  been  nearly  benighted; 
aad  it  wasy  at  this  period,  considered  dangerous  to 
afproacJi  the  city  after  dark.  The  fierce  and 
Wmtal  efaaracter  of  Bonner,  and  the  milder  nature 
of  the  eonadentions,  and  veryaged  Tonstall,are  dra- 
natieaDy  brou^t  out  in  the  dialogue  which  passes 
while  the  eavalcade  halts  before  the  cottage.  When 
Balidi  disoov^ed  his  mistake,  and  listened  to  the 
boMtHoua  tiueats  of  the  renegade  Bishop,  he  cried, 

"I  jmf  your  good  IoTd8)tipiiot  to  hnrt  pretty  Annot," 
iiiUuiiyted  tiie  fool,  with  great  eamettnean — "  I  asanie 
jtm  lordship  and  ail  vorUiy  gentlemen,  that  she  fol- 
lows the  good  &8luon,and  holoeth  by  Qneen  Mary,  and 
the  Pope,  and  King  Fhilip,  and  reads  not  the  Common 
PJayer." 

"  Peace,  knare,  and  uiswer  me  !" 

*  Bat  your  good  lordship  will  promise  not  to  hurt  our 
jntty  Annot,  for  she  comes  of  a  good  stock." 

■Wat  thou  be  silent  knave !" 

*  Nay,  my  lord,  yon  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Annot 
b  daojhter  of  Abraham  Palmer,  that  you  and  good  King 
Heny  boint  becanse  he  went  along  with  his  mother  to 
■aa;  so  in  my  poor  opinion " 

"  Knares,  Imayes  there  1  onsling  yoor  carabines,  leare 
ysar  bones,  aad  hanl  me  oat  that  devil's  brat  into  the 
read,  and  my  horse's  hooft  shall  trample  him  into  hell  1 " 

"  Nay,  nay,  brother  Bonner " 

*  Brodier  Tonstall,  I  will  not  be  gainsaid  in  this  mat- 
tec  Sball  I  be  mocked  and  scoffed  before  mine  own 
groans!    Ont  with  the  traitorons  heretic  there!" 

IVliile  his  reverend  lordship  was  saying  this,  the  serr- 
iag  SMn  bad  sprang  from  their  horses  and  mshed  into 
the  poieb,  and  now  reappeared,  dragging  the  offender 
by  Uie  collar  of  his  dooblet  into  the  full  moonlight,  when 
the  bishop,  perceiving  the  gay  colours  of  poor  Ralph's 
dnsB,  excbimed, — 

'  Heyday,  my  masters,  whom  have  we  here.  Are  we 
at  the  May-day  gambols,  or  what  mummery  is  this  t" 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  replied  Ralph,  consequentially,  "  I 
aa  ao  Friar  Tnek — yonr  lordship's  belly  would  better 
w&  that  diaraeter.    Neither  am  I " 

'  Gilaa  1  Edward  !  fasten  me  this  knave  to  the  belly 
ef  yoar  borae.  I  will  see  whether  I  am  to  abide  his 
giMs,"  cried  the  bishop,  as  he  heard  his  prisoners  lau^- 
iw  at  tbs  fool's  foolidi  r^Iy. 

"  And  it  please  yonr  lordship,  it  is  only  a  poor  fool — 
•a*  that  badi  lost  his  way  from  the  neighbouring  castle," 
said  one  of  the  serving  men. 

"  Traly,  it  is,"  rejoined  Annot.  "  A  fool  that  lives 
hard  by— Sir  Thomas  Granville's  fool,  ant  please  yonr 
brdrii^.'' 

*  Jkii  what  art  then,  wench,  that  consortest  with 
peal3ent  ibols  like  this,  who.  111  be  sworn,  is  more  knave 
thaafofd!" 

*  Ray,  brother  Boaaer,"  said  Bishop  Tbnstall,  "  I 
rnf  Aee  ]«t  BS  not  tarry  fcr  this  trash.  The  fool  doth 
bat  ipssk  after  his  voeation,  and  we  may  not  expect 
wmIs  «t  wisdom  hon  him.  Sir  Thomas  Granville,  his 
'  Masr,  is  a  loyal  servant  of  the  Queen's  majesty,  and  a 
tuttiutt'lbat  win  not  avfbr  his  toy  to  be  spoiled." 
-'^KtU  flw  fool  strattly  in  thy  gnsp,  GUes,"  cried 
ftm^  "  nata  we  see  fit  to  disuias  him  presently  with 

'  a  wtlfglimi  bgt  I  mast  qpeak  to  the  woman.  Now,  thou 
WtWMeL£dat  ihon  set  «n  yonder  fool  to  utter  his 

*Xiq^aqr  latdl,  I  would  not  wiDbigly  ^ve  matter 
'rfdhW  mw  <■  >>^  eaamy." 


«  Enemy  1  dost  thou  say,  1  thy  bishop  atai  thine  enemy  V 

"  No,  my  lord.    I  mean  I  would  not  offend." 

"  Woman,  I  grievously  suspect  thee.    Before  I  am 

many  days  older,  I  vrill  make  a  narrow  inqaWtiea  of 

this  parish  of  Islhigton." 

On  this  night  the  blind  girl  found  means  to  steal 
away  to  warn  Master  Barker  of  the  peril  in  which 
he  stood  with  Bonner.  But  Barker,  the  pupil  fnd 
ordained  minister  of  Cranmer,  felt  that  now  th« 
time  was  oome  when  every  honest  man  was  bound 
to  declare  himself.  The  meekness  of  wisdom,  the 
beauty  c/t  holiness  in  the  poor  blind  girl,  and  th« 
fieiy  xeal  of  Barker,  afford  fine  contrasts  of  Chiit- 
tian  principle  and  character.  He  is  cursing  in 
bitteiiiess  the  bloody  peraecntora,  the  defileis  of 
the  sanctuary,  the  slayers  of  God's  serrants,  when 
Annot  thus  expostulates : — 

«  Dear  sir  1"  cried  Annot,  "  sorely  yonr  reverence 
hath  forgotten  that  sweet  chapter  of  the  holy  Word 
which  you  read  to  me  a  fow  days  agone,  where  we  are 
commanded  to  forgive  those  that  persecnte  ns,  and  rather 
do  them  good  than  evil  1" 

"  Yee,  Annot,  poor  girl  t  I  ean  forgive  all  my  parti- 
enlar  and  private  wrongs;  bat  tbeee  are  wrongs  to  God, 
whose  servant  I  am;  and  I  am  boond  to  do  for  the  glory 
of  God  what  I  would  not  do  for  myself," 

"Alas,  sir,  what  are  all  the  men  in  the  world  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  the  great  God  !  The  lij^test  touch  of  his 
vrrath  would  be  heavier  than  the  arms  of  all  Ghristan- 
dom.  Dear  sir,  the  sacred  book  tescheth  mercy.  Mid 
that  is  why  the  children  of  affliction  love  it.  If  it  tanght 
vengeance,  it  would  be  unregarded,  since  we  are  utterly 
nnable  to  inflict  it:  bnt  indeed  nothing  ean  be  so  truly 
God's  word  as  the  commands  of  merey ;  for  merey  never 
erreth;  bnt  while  yon  strike  down  the  most  iptevoas 
persecutor  of  the  saints,  perchance  you  strike  one  that 
God  had  willed  to  repent  and  find  mercy." 

"  Thy  reproof  is  just,  my  gentle  friend,  and  yet  my 
anger  n  not  mqnst,"  replied  the  priest;  "  for  while  I 
would  strike  the  foe,  I  wonld  go  patiently  into  the  flames 
lighted  for  me  ;  whilst  thon,  who  wonldst  show  him 
mercy,  wouldst  hide  thee  from  him.  The  difference  be- 
tween us  is,  that  I  am  a  man  and  thou  art  a  woman." 

"  Nay,  sir,  that  is  not  all.  I  too  am  prepared,  if  need- 
fhl,  to  yield  my  sonl  to  God  amidst  the  flames;  and  yet 
the  Bible  talleth  me  not  to  curse,  bnt  to  pray  for  those 
that  despitefolly  nse  me,  for  Christ's  sake,  who  can  judge 
and  pnnlsh  more  jnstly  and  thoionghly  than  all  the  chil- 
dren of  men." 

"  I  have  tan^  thee,  and  now  thou  teachest  me;  and 
I  thank  God  that  thou  art  able  to  preach  a  nobler  doe- 
taine  thui  mine  own — even  the  ehutty  which,  standing 
above  the  common  altitude  of  the  world,  looketh  down 
on  the  passions  of  men  vriih  the  indifference  of  a  supe- 
rior nature." 

"  Alas,  sir  I  sndi  a  one  as  I  must  be  jnst;  I  can  only 
hear  God's  Word,  and  think  on  it.  The  passions  of  tho 
great  and  the  learned,  and  even  of  those  happy  persons 
that  can  see,  affect  not  my  mind.  I  mnst  trnst  humbly 
in  God,  as  I  find  his  Word  commands  me ;  for  what  other 
help  have  I  in  all  the  world  1" 

"  Well,  Annot,"  said  the  priest, "  witii  the  help  (^God, 
I  will  school  my  tongue  to  pradence  and  my  heart  to 
meekness,  that  I  may  not  offend  these  bntohers  of  the 
saints;  bnt  I  know  not — this  night  even  is  a  night  of 
peril.  The  bitterness  with  which  I  spoke  was  not  caused 
by  a  light  thing,  for  my  heart  was  bursting  vrith  grieU 
Thou  knowest  that  five  persons  have  been  ezoommimi* 
cated  this  day,  and  are  to  be  burned  in  Smithfleld  to- 
morrow. Bnt  thon  dost  not  know  that  one  of  them  is 
mine  ovm  fiuniliar  friend,  and  father  in  the  faith:  I 
most  see  him  and  them :  the  night  shall  not  pass  over 
without  a  word  of  love  and  admonition,  if  needftil,  fhns 
my  Vcfs,  to  these  who  are  so  soon  to  enter  the  preseno* 
of  our  Lord,  even  if  Bonner  and  the  chief  justice  stood 
in  the  way  to  forbid  me." 

This  Midsummer  Ere  waa  to  Barker  a  night  of 
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wild  and  busy  adventure.    Among  the  more  le- 
jnarkabla  of  the  persons  whom  ha  encoontewd  in 
hia  peiiloua  ramble  in  iba  ofasets  and  lanw  of  Lon- 
don, was  Master  Steynbam,  a  wealthy  London  mei^ 
chant,  and  a  determined  adherent  of  the  Baformed 
canae,  who,  &r  cbmm«oial  raaaons,  enjoyed  the 
jwtteotum  of  Philip  of  Spain,  the  hnsband  of  tb» 
Qaeen,  and  waa,  by  this  meana,  and  his  popularity 
among  the  brave  London  'Prentices,  able  to  suooour 
aome  of  the  persecuted  Protestants  in  defiance  of 
Mary  and  Bonnor.    The  oharaoter  of  Steynham 
ia  well  conceived  and  well  supported  throoghout. 
The  blind  girl  was  artastad,  and  that  by  means  of 
Hany  MurbTiann^  the  lover  of  her  genenma  friend 
and  patrenaas,  the  Lady  Anne  GranvUla.     His 
lemorse  and  grief,  when  ha  diaoovers  into  what 
eraelty  ha  has  been  uneonsciooaly  led  to  oblige 
Bonner,  and  his  profonnd  grief,  when  he  ia  oast 
oflP  by  Lady  Anne  as  unworthy  of  her  love,  or  of 
the  name  of  a  gentleman,  makes  'M''>''^fbtm  vow 
to  effect,  at  all  xiska,  the  liberation  of  Annot»  or  to 
periifc  in  the  attempt.    The  fierce  progiesa  of  tha 
penecntion — the  examinations,  and  actual  burning 
and  tortoiing  of  the  heretics,  and  the  adventures  of 
HarUuun,  Steynham,  and  Barker,  in  rescuing 
vistims  £rom  tha  grasp  of  the  blood-thirsty  prelate, 
fill  up  the  rest  of  the  volumea.     These  transac- 
tions afibrd  many  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  character  of  the  age,  and  for  descrip- 
tions of  manners,  and  especially  of  London  in  the 
dden  time.    The  great  object  of  the  enterpiiae  of 
Sany  Haikham,  a  Boman  Catholic  believer  but 
a  Christian  gentleman,  and,  above  aU,  the  devoted 
lover  of  Anne  Granville,  is  accomplished  after  a 
world  of  daring  and  dangerous  advrature ;  and  all 
the  party  escape  to  Geneva  tiirough  the  kindness 
of  Master  Steynham  and  the  secret  influence  of  his 
patron  Philip.    Then  come  the  happy  days  of 
good  Queen  Be88!-.^wben  all  the  exiled  Flotes- 
tanta  Ntura,  and  among  them.  Blind  Annot,  Master 
Barker,  and  the  lover  of  Anne  GranviUe.    Ad- 
versity bad  taught  the  Protestants  charity,  when 
their  day  of  power  came.    Instead  of  retaliat- 
ing npon   their   Catholic    fellow-anbjeots,  they 
lemembered  that  they  had  been    TgngHsh    men 
and  women  before  they  had  been  Papiste,  and  that 
the  men,  women,  and  children  of  that  fkith  were 
not  all  devUa,  though  a  few  of  fhair  churchmen 
and  mkn  were.^— When  it  is  wondered  that  so 
brave  and  gallant  a  nation  as  the  French  could, 
^r  one  month,  or  one  week,  have  submitted  to  the 
Beign  of  Terror,  may  it  not  be  a  subject  of  equal 
wonder  that  tha  EngUsh  ao  long  submitted  to  the 
atrodties  of  the  reign   of  "  Bloody  Mary"— or 
that,  in  the  language  of  this  Tale,  "a  bold,  in- 
telligent, and  honest  nation,  like  the  English, 
fhould  have  been  turned  aad  twisted  about  in 
every  direction  of  political  and  religions  bigotry, 
at  the  will  of  any  person  occupying  a  certain  posi- 
tion, though  imbecile,  bloody-minded,  or  mad,  or 
all  of  them  together !"    Upon  reflection,  we  can 
hardly  forgive  Miaa  Strickland  for  those  softening 
diadea  with  which  she  has,  in  her  late  work,  tried 
to  invest  the  character  of  the  unsexed  and  merci- 
less bigot. 
The  chief  defect  of  this  itory  is  the  occasional 


languor  of  movement  in  tha  very  haat  and  pith  of 
its  greatest  enterpriaea  ;  when  tha  reader,  instead 
of  being  hurried  onward,  is  kept  back  by  collotaml 
details,  which,  though  tiiey  di^lay  the  authOK** 
antiquarian  knowledge,  retard  the  action  and 
weaken  the  interest.  The  Tale,  however,  poaaeaaea 
many  beauties;  and,  on  the  whole,  tha  only  solid 
objection  which  we  can  nrge  is,  that  findiag  it  ao 
close  on  the  mark  of  excellence,  it  ia  not  qnite 
up  to  it.  No  small  merit  ia  its  bold  and  firea  Pro- 
testant spirit.  As  short  spedmena  of  a  romance, 
wliich,  compared  with  ordinary  fiotiona,  is  te 
above  the  average,  we  shall  now  extn«t  a  few 

brief  and  disjointed  spedmena. Markham  and 

Steynham,  in  tlieir  attempt  to  find  and  releaaa 
Annot,  kept  prisoner  in  aome  unknown  part  of  the 
vast  pile  of  St.  Paul's,  overhear  two  of  Bonnet's 
Doctors  of  Theology  harangiiing  Barker,  who  is 
chuned  t«  a  pillar  of  the  Cathadral,  now  tamed 
into  one  of  the  Biahi^'s  supplementary  jniaona. 

"  There  is  no  foUv  or  obstinacy  in  all  Christendom  8» 
great  as  joon.  With  very  little  or  no  learning,  ye 
maintain  doctrines  not  allowed  by  the  Church  ;  that  Is 
your  foUy.  And  althonch  there  be  diveis  learned  men 
that  talk  with  ye,  and  Aow  ye  the  right  way,  ye  per- 
sist in  your  &l8e  opinions ;  that  is  yonr  obstinaey." 

"  But,"  replied  another  voice, "  I  do  bat  believe  what 
the  Bible  teaohetb^uid  you  profess  to  have  yonr  doctrines 
out  of  the  Bible.  Why  then  talk  to  me  so  mach  of  conn- 
cils,  and  fbthets — can  they  alter  the  Word !" 

"  Nay,"  was  the  reply,  "  fathers  and  conncHs  do  in 
nowise  alter  the  Word  m  Seriptore ;  they  only  declare 
its  meaning." 

"  But  wherefiad  yon  that  I  am  to  foUowtheir  opinitm  1" 

"  The  Chnrch  deolareth  that  their  opinions  are  to  be 
foUowed." 

"  And  where  hath  yonr  Chnrch  that  power  l" 

"  Man,  doet  thou  not  know  that  the  Chnrch  and  the 
Soriptnres  are  two  ministers  that  act  together  by  the  will 
of  God ;  and  that  to  donbt  the  authority  of  the  Church  is 
rank  blasphemy  all  the  same  ae  though  thou  wert  to 
dispute  the  authority  of  Scripture  t  It  is  a  crime  that 
cannot  be  pardoned :  how  can  the  Chnrch  pardon  the 
man  that  denieth  her  authority!  Assuredly  thou  hast  a 
heart  of  stone,  or  thou  wouldst  feel  how  terrible  a  thing 
it  must  be  to  endure  the  torture  of  fire,  which  thou  wilt 
have  to  undergo  in  a  few  days,  but  which  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  that  which  is  prepared  for  thee." 

While  listening  to  this  conversation,  Steynham  had 
gradually  drawn  near  to  the  speakers,  and  as  the  sen- 
tence lafit  quoted  was  spoken,  motioning  Harry  to 
guard  the  door,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  speaker's  should- 
er, saying— 

"  A  rather  nnoomfortable  kind  of  argument  this,  goMd 
sir,  when  the  one  par^  thieatenetb  the  other  with 
burning  on  earth  and  in  hell." 

"  What  (isllow  art  thou  t— take  thy  hand  firom  my 
cloak  I"  cried  the  other,  endeavouring  to  firee  himself 
from  Steynham's  vigorous  grasp. 

"Nay,  food  sir,"  cried  SieynhaiDi  "I  l>old  it  not 
good  to  8^  men  at  liberty  that  wield  such  power  as  ye 

In  the  following  soene  Blind  Annot  PalmM  is 
undergoing  the  examination  of  Bonnar,  Gardinery 
and  Tonstall,  and  theirassistingdoctorsand  lawyers. 
She  is  urged  and  commanded  to  criminate  horaelf, 
and  to  inform  on  her  fellow  heretics.  Alter  Boii- 
ner  had  stormed  and  threatened,  Tonstall  spoke— 

"  Child,"  said  TonstalL  with  his  usual  Undness, "  Be- 
thinks thou  art  strangely  timorous  to  utter  the  truth  : 
thinkest  thou  we  lie  in  wait,  like  murderers,  to  do  tbee 
harm !  We  require  only  a  plain  answer  to  our  ques- 
tions ;  and  if  thou  haat  done  wrong,  and  art  soiry  fcr  thy 
offence,  thoa  mayest  be  readily  pu^iwed." 
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*>  Aioat  iVklmer,"  sild  GardineT,  with  a  more  daaftr- 
eas  ■flJaww, "  jou  mistake  the  natnre  of  tills  ezamiiia- 
tioii ;  bat  it  will  do  you  harm  to  persist  in  the  mistake. 
next  it,  indeed,  a  diffsrenee  between  a  oriminal  and  a 
muftded  person  ;  but  ttieie  is  also  a  diflbrenoe  between 
tUs  eoart  and  a  eriminal  eoort  Hia  lordship  the  Bishop 
ct  Losdon  hath  axi  ondoabted  right  to  qnestion  you  who 
m  nupeeted,  and  to  let  yon  go  after  confession  ;  but 
if  yoa  persist  in  obstinacy,  and  leave  it  to  him  to  prove 
jov  gmt,  yoa  will  take  yourself  out  of  liis  hand^  and 
ddircr  youself  to  the  sheriff  to  be  tried  in  a  pnblio 
•eart,  mm  which  tliere  would  be  no  appeal." 

"  I  haTe  never  denied  yonr  rif^t  to  examine  me,"  re- 
plied Arnoot ;  "  but  I  will  never  say  what  may  bring 
eril  OB  others.  As  fbr  myself,  I  will  take  all  risks  Or 
a  fyt  oxaniimition ;  for,  perchance,  if  I  eonftess  my 
tedts,  knowing  not  what  is  Uid  to  mj  charge,  I  might 
csafas  more  than  yon  oonld  prove." 

*  Knowest  thou  not,  then,"  asked  Gardiner,  "  that 
it  kath  been  declared  unlavrfd  for  any  man  to  expoond 
the  Serlpture  nntil  he  bath  gotten  alieense  ftam  a  bishop 
Hwbcingf 

Amwt  was  about  to  object  to  this  questimi,  lAsn  one 
of  the  doetms  aroee  and  said — 

t  *  My  lord,  I  hnmbly  submit  that  it  is  not  necessary  the 
frisoDsr  should  answer  the  qnestion :  soch  notoriously 
ii&e  law,  and  tberefbre  it  is  at  her  own  peril  if  slie  be 
jgaaniit  of  it." 

*  Yea,  good  doctor,  such  is  the  custom  of  the  courts," 
said  Qardiner,  "  but  vre  will  go  more  mildly  to  woric 
with  this  prisoner.  It  seemeth  to  me,  giil,  that  you  show 
■OR  n^tani  cunning  Oan  learning  m  yonr  answers  ; 
kot,  fcithee,  remember  wiiat  the  power  is  of  tliem  that 
fuotion  thee.  Say,  tlien,  hast  thou  listened  to  the 
preaching  of  uiy  man  not  duly  licensed  by  liis  bi^op  I" 

■  My  lord,"  replied  Annot, "  I  humbly  submit  that  I 
IB  not  bonnd  to  answer  yon,  bnt  that  if  I  be  accused 
7«a  are  to  prove  the'  accusation." 

*  Bemember,  girl,  if  we  prore  it  in  yonr  despite,  yon 
have  no  e]aim  on  our  mercy." 

■■  I  will  take  the  chance  of  that,"  said  Annot—"  I 
taaaot  be  worse  in  an  examination  than  after  a  eon- 

*  Say,  at  least,  have  yon  attended  mass  on  Sundays  and 
taKdays,  according  to  law  V 

to  thia  qoestioii  Annot  made  a  similar  reply,  calling  on 
Ibm,  m  her  simple  reason  dictated,  to  prove  the  duurge. 
n«i  Dr.  Bonner  arose  fh>m  his  chair  in  great  wradi, 
and  cried — 

*  When  will  there  bo  aa  end  of  this  shilly  sbslly  1 
^t-ikM  ifaoii,  wench,  we  are  to  wait  here  till  C3iristmas 
ftr  tUiw  answer  1  By  the  Lord,  thoa  despisest  the  holy 
Gknth,  and  dialt  have  thy  revrard.  But  I  will  go  to 
week  loondly  with  thee,  and  put  questions  that  thou 

answer — articles  that  contain  the  whole  matter. 


H»*,  ttien,  say,  oo^^t  vows  of  chastity  by  men  or  women 
t»W  ohmred  by  the  Uws  of  God  t" 

■  T«lh  my  l«rt,"  she  replied, "  every  vow  ought  to  bo 
etsHTM  that  hanneth  not  oar  neighbours." 

'  Tiff  wdl  answered,"  said  Tonstall ;"  be  not  in 
"I ;  answer  directly  to  the  point,  and  yon 
*ril  do  weQ." 

*  My  lories,"  cried  one  of  the  doctors,  rising,  I  humbly 
save  MaaiaaiMt  to  s^,  the  answer  containeth  a  doubt, 
nt  pA  doth  not  say  bnt  a  vow  of  chastity  may  be 
tattU,  tu  she  saith  only  that  good  vows  dionld  be  ob- 
Mned." 

*B^  thisTsw  is  a  good  one,"  cried  Bonner, "and 
taAn  is  eom^ised  in  her  answer." 

'with  SBbwHion,  my  lord,  the  girl's  answer  proveth 
M|^MteeiteaMrBiW«T<nr»goodone.    lappealto 

Wb|«B«4  pmHamea  aroee  to  dispute  im  this  pohit, 
^  fl>li1hiii  stuped  them  by  taking  the  pwt  of  the  doc- 

Jutk  »  mind  to  deceive  us.    How  say  you, 
It  h  altowed  te  God's  Word  that  men  and  wo- 
~  a«iy  TOWi  of  dustity  1" 
n»  wn»  i|M  th«  eontnry,"  replied  Annot, "  mi 
'll«ir««r altoWeth  It,  I  UUere  It." 


"  Bnt  «be  Word  doth  allow  it,"  said  Tonstall. 

"  Yea,"  cried  one  of  the  dooton^  "  bnt  the  gill  dot|l 
not  say  so." 

*  If  you  have  no  other  reply  to  make,"  said  Gardi- 
ner, "  it  must  be  set  down  that  you  reftise  to  answer." 

Annet  spoke  not,  and  Bonner  continued — 

"  May  priests  marry  by  GSod'a  law  1" 

"  To  this  qnestion  Annot  gave  a  similar  reply,  and 
Bonner  went  to  the  most  important  of  the  six  articles, 
iHietiMr  fai  the  eneharist  the  le^  body  of  Christ  was  pre- 
sent, and  to  this  Annot  replied — 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  erafs  yonr  charity  and 
pity  while  I  speak  to  you.  I  cannot  tall  whether  all 
these  things  be  fbnnd  in  God's  Wwd  or  no ;  bat  if  they 
be,  yonr  drarch  believeth  them,  and  is  safe,  and  what 
matters  it  iriiethar  I  beUeve  or  no  (" 

"  Yea,  bat  there  is  no  more  than  one  Church,"  said 
Tonstall, "  and  when  you  say, '  your  church,'  you  signify 
tliat  there  is  more  than  one,  which  is  heresy,  lliere  is  but 
one  Church,  and  its  ministers  have  power  and  command 
over  all  the  eartii ;  and  it  is  oar  lawfiil  duty  to  guard  aU 
people  that  are  faithfiil,  to  examine  all  that  are  snspeet> 
ed,  to  pnniA  all  that  disbelieve." 

"  Pray,  my  lord,  bear  with  me,"  Annot  replied;  "I  am 
very  nnfeamed,  and  know  not  the  art  of  patting  words 
together  oleritvrise ;  yet  vrill  I  utter  to  yon  all  my  heart, 
if  yon  will  grant  me  your  patienoe.  I  cannot  tell  whetbei 
tlie  person  of  my  Saviour  be  in  the  sacrament,  nor  whether 
priests  may  m^rry,  nor  whether  it  is  good  to  make  vows 
of  chastity." 

"  Yea,  wench,"  cried  Bonner,  *  thou  knowest  wiietiier 
that  be  good  or  no,  I  warrant  ma,  or  I  had  net  feond 
thee  at  nii^t  vrith  a  man." 

"  I  thank  God,  I  have  more  ehastity  than  yon  hava 
charity  1"  cried  Annot,  irith  a  loud  voice.  "  My  lords, 
if  you  will,  you  may  bum  me  in  a  fire  this  day  j  it  will 
be  less  grievous  than  to  be  accused  publicly  of  deeds 
whidi  no  maiden  in  En^and  is  more  innocent  of,  or 
hateth  more  than  I  do." 

At  this  reply.  Dr.  Bonner  arose  in  very  Seree  wrath, 
and  his  doctors  also  arose,  their  eyes  and  months  open 
with  astoniehment  at  the  prisoner's  insolenoe.  But  Ton- 
stall  and  Gardiner  whispered  awhile  vritii  their  brother, 
and  he  sat  down  m  mnrmniing  vnath.  Annot  was  fkea 
directed  to  speak,  which  she  did  as  follows — 

"  I  know  not  whether  these  articles  be  fioond  in  Scrip- 
tore,  nor  is  it  it  a  maiden  should  q>eak  of  titem,  or  think 
of  them ;  for  K^t  know  I  of  priests'  marriages  or  men's 
vows !  Perchance  if  I  were  blessed  with  sight,  and  conld 
walkabout  bee  from  harm  and  talk  with  many  people, 
and  learn  to  read,  I  should  find  such  things  in  tiie  Bible. 
Bnt  I  am  like  aii  infimt  in  knowledge ;  I  know  nothme 
of  these  great'doetrines  which  are  tiie  stadyef  leaned 
men.  I  Imow  only  what  hath  been  read  to  ms  in  the 
Bible,  that  God  loveth  them  that  are  mercifhl,  and  pa- 
tient and  datifhl,  and  long-suffering,  and  that  he  will 
provide  for  the  orplizm  tliat  tmsteth  in  him.  And  I  am 
truly  an  orphan,  good  sirs  ;  for  some  of  yon  did  put  my 
fhther,  John  Palmer,  to  death  in  tlie  Qoeen's  msgesty'a 
(Other's  time,  because  he  maintained  the  pope's  supre- 
macy, whra  some  of  ye  did  see  fit  to  make  King  Harry 
supreme.  My  mother,  too,  is  bed-rid — a  feeble,  help- 
less woman,  for  wliom  my  hands  have  laboured  early 
and  late  from  my  childhood  until  now ;  and  tliere  hava 
been  times  when  I  woold  have  given  np  and  sat  ma 
down  to  die  for  very  distress,  bnt  for  tiie  sweet  words  in 
God's  book,  how  he  looked  to  the  orphan.  Judge  yo 
tiien,  sirs,  if  I  have  had  time  or  means  to  examine  these 
learned  doctrines,  or  whether  I  did  not  well  to  learn 
only  tliat  which  taught  me  to  be  contented  with  poTsrty, 
and  blindness,  and  labour,  and  made  me  rejoice  to  foel 
every  day  and  erery  hour,  that  though  blind  and  nn- 
learned,  my  hands  gat  food  for  my  mouer  when  she  was 
otherwise  helpless.'' 

To  this  passionate  address  neither  of  the  bishops  re- 
plied ;  Gardiner  was  really  ashamed  for  the  moment  at 
the  contrast  presented  to  his' mind  by  Annot  of  the  dif- 
ferent caoses  in  support  of  which  he  had  become  a  per- 
secutor ;  Bonner  was  silent,  half  through  wrath  at  the 
girl's  boldness  in  renunding  bim  of  former  tines,  ana 
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half  throngh  want  of  rtedy  \rit  to  eltrioftte  himself  from 
the  embunasment  in  which  she  had  placed  him ;  Ton- 
stall's  heart  was  touched  by  the  piotare  the  poor  girl 
had  presented  to  Um  of  her  position  and  her  duties,  and 
eoTered  his  &ee  with  the  sleeve  of  his  gown.  But  the 
lawyers  and  doctors  had  been  too  muoh  accustomed  to 
discussion  to  be  moTed  to  wrath — ^too  muoh  accustomed 
to  depend  on  oontroTeny  to  be  put  to  shame — too  mneh 
•ocostomed  to  the  pleadiogs  of  eiiminals  and  oonTieted 
persoDS,and  all  the  ootward  ezpressicais  of  human  agony, 
to  feel  aompassion  or  tenderness  :  the  business  of  their 
lires,  the  duties  of  their  callings,  had  begotten  an  indif- 
ference to  oTerything  besides  argument  and  law,  which 
perhi^is  is  a  more  certain  cause  of  cmelty  than  any  ac- 
tive form  of  misanthropy. 

The  scene  in  which  the  blind  girl  is  subjected 
to  the  tortnre,  in  praence  of  Sir  Thomas  Granville 
and  her  afflicted  friend  Lady  Anne,  is  more  power- 
ful, but  less  edifying,  in  these  Puseyite  times.  Lady 
Aime,  who  is  hersdf  a  strict  Catholic,  will  not 
believe  that  the  sweet  and  gentle  maiden  entertains 
heretical  opinions ;  bnt,  at  all  events,  is  resolved 
to  save  her,  notwithstanding  the  suspicions  of  her 
orthodoxy ;  nor  was  it  every  member  of  "  the 
true  church "  that  Anne  would  esteem  or  love, 
wliile  the  blind  heretic  girl  was  her  most  cherished 
friend.  The  brutal  diaracter  of  Bonner  is  broadly 
displayed  as  the  torture  scene  closes,  and  is  at 
other  times  somewhat  exaggerated.  Anne  had 
funted  on  witnessing  the  tortures  which  her  gentle 
friend  bore  with  astonishing  constancy,  and  Baricer 
had  been  subjected  to  the  gyves  in  place  of  Annot, 
when  the  bmtal  priest  cries  out — 

"  Ho,  &  Knight,  get  thee  and  thy  wench  away,  wilt! 
for  I  am  going  to  supper.  But  look  first  at  tliis  man  in 
the  gyres,  how  he  twisteth  and  tnmeth  in  seelcing  the 
pleasant  place  he  will  not  find.  Be  sure.  Knight,  thou 
goest  to  St.  Mary  Orerie's  Church  to-morrow  morning; 
t»t  I  will  have  gyres  made  to  fit  this  stubborn  blind  girl 
by  then ;  and  by  tite  Lord,  she  shall  have  them  on,  with 
a  whipping  on  her  naked  skita.  Yea,  and  by  the  Lord 
that  made  me,  I  will  send  her  to  the  Tower,  and  this 
Barker  too;  and  I  will  have  them  on  the  radc  in  each 
•tber'a  sU^t,  until  they  confess  all  they're  charged 
withal.  Sd,  Sir  Knight,  be  sure  you  come,  and  bring 
your  wench  there,  and  I  will  give  orders  that  yon  be  ad- 
mitted." 

In  another  style  the  inquisitorial  visit  made  by 
Bonner  to  Master  Barker's  church  at  Islington, 
affords  an  apt  specimen : — 

The  knight,  the  bishop,  and  the  chaplains,  dismounted, 
and  leaving  their  horses  to  their  servants,  went  into  the 
porch,  when  the  bishop  bunt  forth  in  a  very  torrent  of 
enrses. 

This  porch  was  one  of  the  beautifU  pointed  arches  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  whose  simplicity  of  outline,  and 
elaborate  tracery,  threw  into  the  shade  the  finest  porti- 
epes  of  Greece,  in  the  opinion  of  every  mind  not  preju- 
diced in  fcvour  of  classical  forms.  The  spirit  of  a  reli- 
gion, modified  in  expression,  in  its  progress  through 
Saxon  and  Norman  customs,  seemed  to  iMve  filled  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  architect;  and  his  workmanship 
was  such  as  to  create  religions  emotions  in  all  who  looked 
on  it.  But  Dr.  Bonner  looked  to  be  an  architect  of  re- 
ligion rather  than  of  churches.  He  saw  no  l>eanty  in 
the  building;  bnt  he  saw  a  monstrous  deformity  in  what 
it  eovered.  On  the  left  hand,  widiin  the  porch,  was  a 
kind  of  reading-desk,  about  four  feet  &om  the  ground, 
«tt  which  vras  a  well-thumbed  folio  volume,  fastened  to 
it  by  a  strong  iron  attached  to  ihe  oak  covers.  This 
book  he  knew  at  a  ^ance  to  be  heretical— in  short,  no 
other  than  the  Book  of  Homilies  fixed  in  all  the  churches 
in  Edward's  reign. 

Justice  cannot  be  done  here  to  Dr.  Bonner's  eloqnenee, 
whieh  consisted  of  a  vast  variety  of  oaths,  not  pleasant 


either  to  hear  or  read.  When  a  divine  cloet  swear,  Ua 
oaths  are  ri<^er  than  all  otiiers,  deriving  great  variety 
fiom  his  religious  learning.  But  bishops  and  priests  are 
privileged  in  the  matter  of  swearing,  because  the  very 
language  which  would  be  horrible  in  the  month  of  a 
layman,  may  be  legitimate  objurgation  or  remonstrance 
in  the  mou^  of  a  dmrohman.  But  Dr.  Bonner  did  not 
confine  himself  to  the  phraseology  of  his  profession, 
which  would  have  aSbtded  grounds  for  a  Jesuit  to  prove 
that  his  language  had  the  essence  of  the  Fathers:  he 
swore  large  "  hunters'  oatiis,"  he  talked  "  like  a  fish- 
wife," or  a  catchpole  cauj^t  in  a  tn^  by  apprentices. 
Bnt  this  must  he  nnderstood — not  related. 

«  Beholdl"  said  his  lordship,  "  said  I  not  that  this 
was  a  nest  of  heresy — damnable  treason  1  Lo!  here  ia 
a  book  wliich  hath  been  for  a  whole  year  forbidden  by 
the  Queen's  council.  Homilies,  indeed  I — stinlung  and 
rotten  treason  I  Doth  it  not  deny  the  Pope's  supremacy 
here  in  England  t  Doth  it  not  make  that  peevish  abor- 
tion, Edward,  head  of  the  church  I  Doth  it  not  abolish 
mass,  and  five  sacraments,  and  priestly  celibaey?  To 
hell  with  the  book !  Here,  knaves,  knaves  I  bring  me  a 
hammer,  or  send  for  a  smith,  and  wrench  me  this  door 
open!" 

"  I  crave  your  pardon, my  lord!"  cried  Sir  Thomas 
Granville;  "  perhaps  the  priest  liveth  dose  by,  in  whieh 
case  it  would  be  well  to  abstain  tram  violenoe." 

"  Violence ! — ^violence !"  cried  the  bishop;  "  doth  not 
tiiis  parish  of  Islington  do  violence  to  our  command*  t 
But,  Giles!"  saidue  bishop,  running  into  the  church- 
yard, "  ride  into  the  village,  and  inquire  for  the  priest, 
and  bid  him  come  to  me;  and  if  thou  canst  not  find  hiiDf 
seek  a  churchwarden,  and  when  thou  hast  found  him, 
bring  him  hither,  even  if  thou  tiest  him  to  thy  horse; 
and  if  he  be  not  there,  bring  me  a  smith  with  a  hammer 
and  abar  of  iron." 

While  Giles  was  gone  on  this  voyage  of  discovery,  the 
bishop  w^ed  muttering  about  the  churchyard,  peeping 
in  at  the  church  windows,  and  examining  the  tomb- 
stones, as  though  he  would  have  loved  to  take  up  the 
dead  to  examine  into  their  orthodoxy.  What  he  found 
in  the  tomb-stones  can  inever  be  known,  bnt  his  glaooea 
at  tiie  interior  of  the  church  were  by  no  means  satisiWe- 
tory,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  testy  manner  in  which 
he  walked  about,  the  heat  of  body  which  made  him 
loosen  the  points  of  his  doublet,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  looked  for  the  return  of  Giles.  At  length  tiie 
serving-man  returned,  accompanied  by  an  old  man  with 
a  long  beard,  who  looked  like  a  small  farmer,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  ohurdiwardens. 

«  Oh  1 "  quoth  the  bishop, "  Sir  Priest  fearoth  to  meet , 
me.  He  hath  not  yet  returned  firom  Smithfield;  but  I 
will  give  him  enough  of  Smithfield  before  I  have  made 
an  end  with  him.  Now,  old  man,  tell  me,  dost  thou 
know  yonder  book  I" — ^"  Yea,  master,  I  do  know  the 
book,"  replied  the  old  man;  "  and  a  very  good  book  it 
be."— «  What  I  knave,  a  good  book !  Dost  thou  read  in 
it !"— "  Nay,  master,  sure  I  never  read  it,  nor  any  other 
book."—"  What !  not  thy  psalter ! "— "  No,  master."— 
"  And  why  I" — "  Please  you,  master,  I  cannot  read." — 
"  Not  read,  thou  fool  1  why  sayest  thou,  then,  that  it  is 
a  good  book!"— "  I  only  know  what  the  people  and  the 
minister  tell  me." — "  Minister  1  thou  heretic  !  Dost 
thou  mean  thy  priest  1"—"  Nay,  master,  we  have  no 
priests  here  since  good  King  Edward  came  to  be  king." 
— "  Good  King  Edward  !  Villain  t  dost  thon  know 
whom  thou  speakest  tot"— "  No,  master."—"  I  am  thy 
bishop.  Now  thon  knowest  me,  and  shalt  know  me  bet- 
ter yet."—"  An't  please  your  worship,  I  don't  believe  you 
be  our  bishop,  for  the  bishop  that  I  have  seen  here  were 
a  mild-spoken  man,  and  not  fit,  and  not  given  to  swear- 
ing; and  his  name  were  lUdley." — '  God's  corse  upon 
thee,  thou  fool  I  I  tell  thee  I  am  thy  bishop,  as  thon  shalt 
find  if  thou  givest  me  another  saucy  word.    Hast  thon 

the  key  of  the  church  I I  tell  thee, 

man,  Ridley  was  no  bidiop;  bnt  snch  as  he  is,  he  is 
now  in  prison,  and  shall  die  the  death,  as  thon  dialt. 
Scoundrel  1  didst  thou  not  receive  our  mandate  to  re- 
move ttma  the  porch  all  pestilent  boolcs  like  that,  and 
give  ns'  a  notice  what  persons  in  the  parish  read  or 
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hmd  UhbI" — "  Kfty,  maMer,  I  kaow  nothing  aboat 
it   IWy  Buka  tt»  wudoi,  and  I  im  the  b«l&  rang, 

aid  the  wina  got,  aad  tlie  noisy  bays  whipped " 

— 'd^  the  door,"  intempted  tlie  bishop;  "  and  let 
u  M*  what  order  b  wHhfat— a  lan  filthy  nest  I  war- 
mi* 

When  the  door  was  opened,  the  bishop  started  back, 
igkut  at  the  si^t;  then  calling  on  the  knight  and  the 
d^bins  to  IbUow  him,  nuhed  into  the  church.  There 
mt  littie  of  a  '*«>7  Mghtftil  natnie  Tisible:  it  was  a 
■lO  efaoreh,  of  whieh  the  floor  was  eoTeied  with  rade 
tMli  sfaadevt  wood;  the  walls  of  dear  white  were  in- 
•cAcd  witk  a  down  aenteneee  of  holy  writ,  and  the 
tmmmioa  t»blo  was  oorered  with  a  plain  cloth.  Bnt 
rfall  Ott  horrura  ina^nable  to  man,  this  was  the  wont, 
b  the  epinkm  of  Dr.  Bonner. 

■  Leak  there,  sin  I  hxdc  there.  Doctor  I  look  there,  Sir 
nous  GraBTillo  i  Saw  ye  erer  before  saeh  a  den  of 
Ihhasthisf  By  my  fitthers  sonl,  I  neversaw  the  like; 
aid  I  p>^  God  these  onned  walls  do  not  tumble  on  our 
knds.    Follow  me,  follow  me ! " 

Ike  bidMip  strode  np  to  theefaaiieel,wliaewa8aiead- 
iig^leA  siaulsff  to  the  me  at  the  door:  he  rosbed  np  to 
it,  aad  haTing  i^anoed  into  the  book,  wrenched  off  the 
mm  chain,  and  threw  the  folio  away  with  all  his  might. 

■B£blea!  Bibles  1"  cried  he;  "nothing  bnt  Bibles. 
By  God,  this  parish  ought  to  be  burned  to  the  ground 
with  every  a<ml;  fbr  if  &.ete  had  been  a  single  Cwistiaa 
m  itjsaeh  a  Tile  hole  as  this  could  not  hare  been  so  near 
If^ijAiff^  and  I  not  know  it.  Would  yon  belieTe,  iIts, 
ttat  yonder  book  is  the  Bible — Coyerdale's  Bible,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  destroyed  a  year  past  t  By  God,  sirs, 
the  wist  book  erer  brooght  into  the  leahn  I  for  it  hath 
■ade  mare  heretioa  than  all  other.  Now,  John  Saiitk— 
bey.  yoa  TiDaia,  what  art  tiion !" 

The  eanse  of  this  last  exclamation  was,  that  as  the 
biik>p  tnmed  towards  the  churchwarden,  he  observed  a 
feiaen  take  np  the  Bible,  and  place  it  very  carefblly  on 
Ike  desk — this  person,  as  he  tamed  abont,  the  bisfaiq) 
dbeeveied  to  be.  Master  Barker,  the  minister. 

■  Qeda  mercy,  fellow  I "  quoth  the  bishop, "  thou  art 
beU  to  trike  op  a  book  that  I  have  cast  down."—"  It  is 
Ae  Holjr  Kble,  ray  lord."—"  The  holy  devil,  knave  I 
Alt  the*  the  parson  of  this  chnrch  !"— "  Yea,  my  lord." 
— ■  nen  didst  ihon  not  reeeire  ooi  mandate,  ordering 
thee  to  eie^  a  well-&voared  rood  of  goodly  stature,  and 
the  ether  neeessary  ornaments  of  the  altar,  while  thoo 
hast  BOthiBg  bnt  a  table  i" 

"  Please  yon,  my  lord,"  interposed  the  churchwarden, 
'  the  rid  rood  was  pulled  down  in  Edward's  time,  and 
aew  we  be  ae  peer  vre  cannot——"-^"  Get  thee  out, 
tttHl"  cried  the  bishop, "  I  will  have  thee  to  give  an- 
(w«  at  my  consistory  in  Paul's;  and  thence  thou  wilt 


go  to  Newgate.    Bat,  Bai4:er,  «^  tteueth  these  writ- 
iugs  on  the  wall,  taken  out  of  yonder  forbidden  book! " 

We  cannot  follow  the  scene  ontil  Barker  had 
uttered  something  about  conscience,  which  grated 
on  the  ears  oi  the  renegHde  bishop,  and  he  mdied 
upon  him,  crjing, — 

"Turks!  thoo— thou  ribald  knave  1"  aodraMnghk 
hand,  strati  at  him.  Sir  Thomas  Granville,  probably 
fearing  the  bishop  mig^t  commit  himself,  stepped  forward' 
to  beg  for  peace,  when  his  lordship's  holy  and  heavy  fM 
eame  foil  on  his  ear,  and  sent  him  spinning  against  the 
benches  two  or  tiiree  yards  ek. 

"  What  meanest  thou  by  that, priest!"  cried  Sir  llw-' 
mas  Granville,  highly  indignuit  at  this  blow;  but  the 
bishop  made  no  reply,  being  struggling  with  his  chap- 
lains to  get  at  Master  Baiker. 

"  I  ask  thee.  Dr.  Bonner,  what  thou  meanest  by  strik* 
ing  met"  he  cried  again.  "  Let  me  tall  thee  that  no 
man,  whether  priest  or  soldin^  shall  strike  me  with  im^ 
punity." 

"  And  what  meanest  thou  by  thon-ing  me,  thy  bishop  1 
I  tdl  yon,  Sir  Thomas  Granrille,  that  I  grievously  sua^ 
pact  you;  aad  as  soon  as  my  snq^OBS  are  verified,  nei- 
ther thy  kai^thood  nor  thy  soldiership  shall  save  tiiee. 
Nobler  names  than  thine  luve  been  dealt  with  for  he- 
resy, and  shall  again." 

"  False  priest,  I  defy  thee !"  cried  the  knight.  *  None 
of  my  fondly  have  ever  been  tainted  vrith  heresy,  and 
none  have  borne  the  ohastiaement  of  a  priest.  I  have 
fought  the  battles  of  three  monarchs,  and  my  forefathers 
have  been  foremost  wherever  England  required  brava 
men,  whilst  Qxj  ancestors  have  borne  trenchers  and 
scoored  pewter  in  kitchens  t — and  thon,  to  strike  and  re- 
vilemel  I  will  appeal  to  her  majesty  against  thee,  and 
if  I  do  not  tie  thy  hands  and  thy  tongue,  never  trust  me  1" 

"  I  spit  upon  ibee,  thou  heretic  I"  cried  die  bishop, 
out  of  his  senses  with  passion. 

"  Englishmen !"  cried  the  knight  to  the  parishioners, 
who  had  flocked  in  considerable  numbers  to  the-ehnteh 
— "  Knglishman  1  you  hear  how  this  shaven  priest  re- 
vileth  brave  men.  Take  away  Master  Barker  with  yon, 
and  keep  him  out  of  the  man's  hands.  I  give  yon  notice 
I  will  put  np  a  rood  at  my  own  charges,  and  I  vriU  at 
once  appeal  to  her  nu^esty,  who  will  stop  this  vrild  beast." 

"  These  were  the  times,  Mrs.  Rigmarole !"  Is 
there  any  chance,  any  symptom  of  their  return  to 
Merty  England  ?  It  is,  at  least,  consolatory  to  re- 
flect, that  they  could  not  long  be  suffered.  Where 
the  Schoolmaster  ia  abroad,  tin  bigot  must  quickly 
draw  in  his  horns. 


SPECIMENS.  OF  MODERlf  ROMANCE. 


NO.  V.r— <THS  USAIf-naRiaOAI. 


THE  RUHfED  WRITER^A  TALE  OP  PEBSONAL  DILIGENCE. 


[Lsfsl  VMeaahen*  long  been  known  u  the  most  periJiet  of  all  fictions  in  tfiii  romineing  world.    FSetioni  they  ate,  that, 

llmtmgedki^  man  tamr  and  pity  in  those  who  coma  mdet  Amt  oaemtiona — •hooting,  from  tiw  ikyey  heijg^  of  imsgiaa- 

-isa,  VSgA  and  dsvaitstioii  upon  the  }K>eketi  of  nah^py  litjgsnts.    They  are  thapo«tiy  of  law— 4he  oust  m  iti  wildemeaa 

sfMfyparddBMt.    Bnt  the  legal  fiction  proper  is  not  what  we  now  propoM  to  iUaatrate.    Our  dealings  ue  with  an  entirely 

"^,  ^AUk  has  started  up  among  the  reading  pnbHe  quite  recently,  in  which  lawyers  of  all  gndes  ate  the  prindpa 

MhsHSslogy  is  the  pnvailins  laimage,  and  *«^"'«»'  lubtlenee  cautltote  the  macihinan^-TheBis,  in  fact,  beug 

ttasdtrOTW^^riM  "guides  the  wturlwind  aid  directs  the  itonn."    llie  world  is  lick  of  bmtal  fothers  and  remorselssa 

gfant  did  ledielon  ate  at  a  diaeoont — the  paogi  of  des|nud  love  can  no  longer  excite  a  lympathetic  tigb — 

i  of  fosUon,  aad  bioken  heatts  an  a  drag  in  the  maritet.    Nothing  riioit  of  a  writ  of  ejeetaeat,  or 

^ „_  k  ear  jaded  eiiaiiliilUies     A  myaterieu  anidar  ihaU  searc^y  ronae  a  nensation,  bat  the  thrill  of  a 

•qpCMjdlsflMWmdbjB  goes  to  enreiy  heart,   A  hero'i  death  used  to  be  a  poweifnl  incident,  but  a  lUw  in  a  Deed  of  Demise 
b^asw tta ViA4s eCna  moat  tooehing  fathoaL  ,  Oauie  tgnottun  pro  magn^ieo,  and  the  jaivon  of  theattoney'a  offloeand  the 

^litll  llM  jW  t»  iiiUiiiiil iiiiniiiilliiiml  III  lliii  ill ■  if  llii  iliiiliiif     "  Poor  Seott,"  as  Bolwwr  eaUa  him, 

>|m  ;  bnt  ha  Beams  to  have  had  a«  idea  of  the  siEeets  to  be  imdaesd  I?  filling  a  novel  with  a  set  of 
1  sbwg  and  fonns  of  proceit. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  HODEttM  KOMANCK 


TkaMIonrfagicthamiMoatliiisof  anmuuiMsoiutnietad  npon^U  prineipl*,  triiioh  might  et^y  be  filled  apvithOa 
aai  "  Kwsiy,  muMBMj,  dnuei,  md  dacontioiu,"  faad  we  the  hetrt  aotatio  abase  our  readen'  jx^ienoe.  The  incidents 
«n  Kmpls.  i.  toaairfhvjat  natiuallT  enough  bui)£le>  a  mortgage,  and  is  nude  liable  for  (be  debt ;  led,  natorallf  enough, 
being  unable  to  par  it,  is  arrested  by  his  creditor,  which  ii  alio  n^eiently  natural.  A  technical  objection  ariaea  mmn  a  de- 
{Mtu  the  proeeedinga  of  the  meeeenger,  or  bailiff,  which  becomsa  the  theme  of  a  protracted  litigation,  the  raeult  of  iriucly— 
•ot  the  leaat  natural  of  all  the  inadanta — it  tiu  tetal  ntf  n  of  the  whole  parties  involved  in  it.  An  interesting  wife  and  beoo- 
tifiil  sister  are  thrown  in,  to  keep  down  the  vivacity  of  the  legal  details,  and  to  latiify  the  boMdisg-eobools.  Of  course  the 
rasder  is  not  expected  to  understand  the  cabidistie  si^  of  horrible  realities,  called  "  charges  of  homing : " — this,  by  the  w«y, 
has  '»"'J"»g  to  oo  witii  an  infringement  of  matrimonial  rights — "  notes  of  suspension,  miutiple-poindii^,  interlocutors,  nocao- 
lidmn,"  Ice.  &e.  To  ei^lain  thu  would  be  to  overload  oar  margin  with  annotations — an  mtolerable  nuisance — and  also  to 
dertx?  tlw  tbuf  beau^  of  tiba  tale,  yrbitb,  apon  approved  standaras,  lies  in  its  being  totally  unintelligible  to  unprofessional 
iwiden.] 

Yoa  aK  soiprised,  Ellen !  Dear  g^I,  thit  ia  dOi- 
gence." 

"Diligence — impoemblsl  Itisraarjcsdletten— i" 

"  Of  homing  and  poinding,  is  it  not?  Yea,  it  is 
s  letter,  but  one  of  no  oidinary  kind.  It  is  a  royal 
mandate — a  message  from  the  sovereign ;  and  mark 
to  whom  it  is  addressed — '  To  messengers-at-arms, 
oar  sherifi  In  that  part,  conjunotly  and  aeverally 
spedallr  oonstitoted.  Greeting!'  Exqoirite  con- 
descendon !  Royalty  sends  greetings  to  its  mes- 
sengers indiTidoally  and  collectirely,  Beautifol, 
most  beautifol  the  link  of  law  that  binds  the  Crowa. 
with  the  concurrent ! "  and  the  yonng  writer  smllied 
with  the  bittemeee  of  a  HeracUtns, 

"But,  Charles,"  replied  his  wife,  "you  are  not 
a  messenger.    How  does  this  affect  you?" 

"Affect!  Attach  you  mean.  Mark  the  pnipwt 
of  tliis  gracions  message— '  Attour,  that  ya  law- 
fully fence,  arrest,  appraise,  compel,  poind  and 
distrenzie  all  and  sundry  the  said  Charl^  Screerer 
his  readiest  moveable  goods,  gear,  debts  and  sums 
of  money,  and  other  moveable  goods  of  every  d»> 
nominatiMi  or  wheresoever  situated — ' " 

"  I  never  knew  you  had  such  a  great  variety  of 
personal  property,  Charles,"  here  broke  in  his  wife. 

"'Make  penny  thereof'"  continued  Screever,  dog- 
gedly, "'to  the  avail  and  quantity  of  the  foresaid 
sum  of  £1500  sterling,  interest  thereof  and  liqui- 
date penalty — ' " 

"  Ahl"  screamed  his  wife,  and  £ell  aenaelesa  on 
the  hearthrug. 

"  And  vdiyt"  said  Soreever,  folding  his  arms 
with  a  resolute  air,  after  having  in  vain  emptied 
a  jug  of  water  upon  his  wife's  inanimate  counte- 
nance— "  why  should  I  seek  to  recall  her  to  the 
miseries  of  this  hang-dog  existence  ?  Why  seek  to 
obtain  a  Novodamus  of  breath  in  her  favour — why 
apply  for  a  renewal  of  the  expired  Tack  of  life? 
w  ere  it  not  a  quati-deUet  to  effect  an  excambion 
between  her  registered  infeftment  within  the  liberty 
and  regality  of  heaven,  and  the  poor  hope  of  a 
widow's  terce  in  the  parts,  pendicles,  and  pertinents 
of  that  pofile  of  land  n^  father  kft  me  in  this 
miserable  burgh  of  Kinross?  Yes,  EUen,  thou 
hast  taken  refnge  in  a  sanctnaiy  where  no  mes- 
aengers  may  fwce  an  entry,  nor  use  her  Majesty's 
keys  thereto !  Yes,  EUen,  we  shall  meet  agaii| 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  all  earthly  courts,  ap4 
vi^en  my  weaiied  spirit  shall  have  obtaiuod  » 
loosing  of  all  arrestments.  Like  other  sinful  men, 
I  may  have  incurred  an  irritancy  of  my  tenure 
upon  a  better  woild,  db  non  tobUum  eammtm;  biiA 
the  reddendo  of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart— for 
mine,  alas  I  is  both— and  payment  of  my  anear  of 
duties  may,  perchance,  still  entitle  me  to  eatiy 
there  S8  a  Bbg:al«  sucoesgQi  at  least! " 


",What  a  beautiful  aaaaon  it  is,  to  be  sure,"  ex- 
daimad  Mrs.  Charles  Soreever,  as,  laying  down  the 
pelerine  which  she  was  hemming,  she  gazed  fixedly 
through  the  window  upon  the  gay  and  golden  laud- 
aeape  befDie  her. 

"A  beautiful  seisin,  indeed  I"  replied  her  hus- 
band ;  "  bnt,  alas,  my  love,  like  many  other  beauti- 
fql  things,  it  beus  a  canker  in  its  heart — a  fatal 
flsw-vHua  undeniable  erasure  i»  subttantitUibmt" 
and  with  a  hollow  sigh  he  threw  down  a  massive 
document  of  parchment,  folded  bookways,  which 
for  the  last  half  hour  he  had  been  silently  contem- 
plating with  the  fixed  gaze  of  despair. 

"Charles,  dear  Charles,  you  are  ill,  very  ill!" 
•riad  the  young  and  afiiactionate  wife,  startled  at 
the  unusual  tone  of  the  foregoing  exclamation. — 
*  That  horrid  parchment — speak ! " 

"  Sdatu  omnet  per  hoc  preteni  publieum  initru- 
MmUum"  muttered  her  husband  abstractedly,  re- 
gardless of  the  anxiety  expressed  in  her  beautiful 
eountenance. 

"Oh,  Charles,  Charles,  speak  to  me!"  lite  con- 
tinned,  tiirowing  her  arms  anmad  hia  neck. 

"  Etigo  Dtro  tutarius  publiau  et  eleriem  Edin- 
iurgetuia  dioeetio» — ^but  I  dream.  It  is  but  too 
plain — ^upon  the  principle  in  Innes's  case,  6  Shaw 
and  Dunlop,  page  6fi9,  the  instrument  is  worthless, 
and  I  am  a  ruined  man." 

"Nay,  do  not  say  so.  Things  are  perhaps  not 
so  bad,  and  these  gloomy  forebodings  may  not  be 
confirmed." 

"  Would  to  Heaven  the  disposition  and  infeft- 
ment were!"  replied  Screever  faintly.  "If  the 
superior  coold  be  got  to  grant  a  Charter  of  Resig- 
nation ?" 

"  Yes,  Charles,  resignation  is  our  duty  under  the 
frown  of  the  superior  powers." 

"By  staff  and  baton,  as  use  is — " 

"  But  tell  me  the  extent  ot  our  loss.  May  not 
diligence  repair  it  ?" 

"Diligence !"  exclaimed  the  young  writw,  widi 
a  hollow  laugh.  "  Diligence  repair  it !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Oh,  Ellen,  you  know  not  what  diligence  yet  may 
do— what  diligence  has  been  already  done.  I  tell 
yon,  girl,  not  alothfhlnew  itself —that  eating,  cneep^ 
ing,  crawling,  debilitated  vice — can  prey  half  so 
doeely  on  the  vitals  of  a  man,  as  that  fearful  en- 
g^  of  the  law,  that  so-called  Diligence.  See 
here  I  *  and  he  drew  from  beneath  a  bottle  contain- 
ing a  viper  preserved  in  spirits — the  one  cheerful 
ontainent  of  his  writing-table — a  folded  sheet  of 
written  paper  mariced  on  the  back  with  certain 
mysterious  hieroglyphics.  This  little  instrument, 
mark  me,  has  more  power  upon  your  husband's 
fbrtunes,  than  the  ^es  of  that  puddad  serpent  evee 
had  over  the  fascinated  and  palpitating  sparrow. 
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1!hat  tSfjbt  dtailes  Scteever  yna  dnggad  to 


CHAPTES  n. 

Abodt  a  mvnth  had  elapaed  since  tiie  oeenRence 
«f  <]w  trenta  noticed  in  the  last  chapter.  Charles 
Senercr,  the  ^onng  miter  of  Kinross,  still  lingered 
h  nofinemntt.  EUs  wife  had  not  vet  recovered 
Una  her?.  The  agitation  produced  07  the  sudden 
Aoek  did  not  remove  her  firom  tliis  terrestrial 
ncM,  bnt  merely  introduced  another  actor  to  it. 
IBea  Sereever  was  now  a  mother. 

In  a  romantic  plantation  of  Scotch  firs  hr  the 
Mi  of  Lochleven,  where  the  nnfortnnate  Maiy 
fined  so  long  in  an  imprisonment,  imcheiered  save 
kjrtbe  guitar  of  the  diaaolnte  Knox,  and  the  cAon- 
Mw  of  the  gay  and  accomplished  Dryfesdale,  sat  a 
jonng  and  engaging  fiemale,  dressed  in  a  chintz 
gown  of  tile  brightest  and  most  diversified  colours. 
Ha  attitude  was  one  oi  attention,  and  she  ap- 
peared to  be  Bttwning  for  Ihe  approach  of  some  ex- 
pected friend. 

At  last  a  hoarse  and  manly  yoice  was  heard  by 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  caroOing  a  ballad  to  the 
beaniifiil  (MaSxof  Sir  PaCriek  Speni,"  the  words 
flf  which  became  more  distinct  as  the  singer  sp- 
jpoadied.    They  were  nearly  as  fallows  :— 

The  Qneen  she  sat  in  Holymid, 

A.-drin)Di|f  the  blnid-reidwine, 
"  O  whanr  sail  I  Snd  a  messenger 

Will  carry  fliia  writ  of  mine  1" 

lltqi  np  and  nwke  flie  Lord  l/fovn. 

Was  sittia'  beneath  her  knee — 
•  W%  Jeak  MVab'B  tiie  wiUest  messenger 

TM  evat  I  did  see." 


1  ilM 'a  wifttea  a  braid  letter, 
4w)  sealed  H  wi'  btr  seal, 
4ad  lb*  'a  sent  it  awa  to  baold  Joek  M^ab, 
Was  tipplin'  at  the  yill. 

Whan  Jock  he  read  the  Qasen'a  letter^ 

A.  load  Isneh  Uochdd  he  I 
*  Oeah !  tfainga  hae  eome  to  a  bonnie  paas, 

Whaa  the  Qoeen  sands  greetin'  to  me  I 

"Bat  wha  the  deil  has  dnne  this  deed, 

An*  tMid  the  Qnsen  o'  me— 
1hl»  I  aald  t)mt  at  this  tiate  e'  the  aiaht 

X»  yoiad  Md  distieqcia!'' 

"  Waal,  damy,  ma  wnmman,  hoo's  a'  wi*  yet* 
■U  iha  prapiietfNT  of  the  voioe,  who  now  presented 
^SumM  in  a  fiaded  green  eoat,  yellow  waistcoat, 
aad  poiper-and-salt  analla  $  and,  jumping  over  a 
baiAfe>bwii,ha  fdded  the  shrinking  Oara  in  his 

**  (Ml,  Jaek,  Ais  is  Undi"  she  leplied,  dropping 
1m*  haad  vpen  his  shoulder. 

"JDadX  Faint  a  hair  o"  kindness  ia  there  in't. 
Deevfla  job's  gauin'  i'  the  town  the  day,  forbyetwa 
latacf  duugea  on  sheriff's  decreets,  and  a  summons 
o'  noKyrin',  and  I  got  iJiem  put  by  ban'  an  hour 
a|tk  ft)  w«N«  late  <f  time  before  as  for  a'  our 
«Mlllk«gr4ool'' 

•Ma,  Jeha,  do  not  speak  of  lore.    The  state 
tfriyttUtolad  sitter— her  poor  husband's  misfbr- 
~  iheae  aniat,  I  fear,  form  an  eternal 
1  Jim  and  Clam  Constat." 
«lfen**aMK.i«4  •»:}«•  yaafiespoadedM'Kab, 
~  ~  I  agitatiw,  tbe  ^utiiMmB 


butt-end  of  a  msh— ^  Etenud  barrier  I  Staff  and 
nonsense!  DeQ  a  bit  o'  me's  proud.  It's  true 
Tm  a  messenger  in  active  practice,  and  Ohailie 
Bcreevei's  habits  hae  been  those  of  a  dyvour  tat 
some  time  back — mair  by  token  he  is  at  this  pre- 
sent nnderlyin'  the  $q«alor  eareerit,  pair  duel,  bat 
I  cannot  see  what  for  that  suld  loose  the  bands  o' 
hive  atween  us.  Here 's  my  hand,  Claury,  for  a' 
tiukt's  come  and  gane,  I'm  ready  to  gang  mi'  ye 
afore  the  minister  the  mom."  ' 

"Hear  me,  John  M'Kab!"  cried  the  midden, 
starting  suddimly  from  the  turf— the  rather,  per- 
haps, that  an  ant's  nest,  on  which  she  had  inad- 
vertentiy  seated  herself,  began  to  vomit  forth  its 
inmates— '*  Rather  wonld  I  be  stung  to  death— 
rather  crudied  like  these  frail  insects  whom  I 
thus  trample  into  annihilation," — and  here  she 
danced  a  mararka  upon  the  ant-hill — *'than  ally 
mysdf  with  an  honourable  man,  while  the  dond 
af  misfortune  lours  so  heavily  upon  our  devoted 
house." 

«  The  lassie's  in  a  creel  I  Whaf  n  hoos  t"  in- 
quired her  lover. 

"Mine — ^his— ours— all  of  them!"  cried  the 
agitated  maiden,  sweeping  off  from  the  skirts  of 
her  garment  a  whole  holocaust  of  emmets. 

"The  sorra's  in  the  beasties!"  exclaimed  th^ 
mesaenger  parenthetically.  "  There 's  a  sicht  o' 
them  cmppen  up  my  legs.  But  tell  me,  Cl&ury, 
my  dawtie,  gin  your  gude-brither  were  a  free  man 
and  dear  o  the  Tolbooth,  wad  ye  baud  by  your 
bargain,  and  become  the  bride  0'  John  M'Mab?" 

"  Would  I  not  1 "  replied  the  maiden,  sofUy,  and 
at  the  same  time  cmdied  an  aggressive  straggler 
to  death  between  her  forefinger  and  thumb.— 
"  When  that  day  shall  come,  ask  me.  That 's  all 
I  say." 

"  Then,  as  I  'm  a  leevin'  man,  ye's  be  Mrs.  John 
M'Nab  yet,"  shouted  the  enraptured  executor  of 
the  law.  "  Charlie  Screever  shall  be  discharged  in 
a  week,  or  I  wuss  I  may  never  tak  another  in- 
vetar." 

"'Tislmpoerible!" 

"  Impossible!— deil  a  bit  o't's  impossible.  Oh, 
wnmman,  the  law's  a  grann  thing,  and  I  ken 
whaur  there 's  a  screw  loose.  Aold  Knuckles  exe- 
cuted the  homing  against  your  gude-brither  with- 
out witnesses ;  and  it  11  puzzle  him,  Tm  thinking, 
to  show  cause  for  that  sSbre  the  Coort  o'  Session^ 
He 's  a  puir,  ignorant  brute,  at  best,  and  carries 
mair  brandy  nor  brains  in  his  head  at  any  time.  Be 
a  messenger ! — set  him  up  I  We  '11  hae  a  Suspen- 
idon  and  Liberation,  lass,  and  an  action  of  damages 
for  wrongous  imprisonment,  f orbye.  Five  hnnder 
punds  at  the  veiy  leeist,  as  a  tolautium  for  the  iq- 
jun[  in  credit,  stamack,  character,  an  feejin's." 

Clara  Constat  heard  no  more.  Her  cup  of  hap- 
piness was  full,  and  she  dropped  insensible  into  tA9 
arms  of  the  astute  votary  of  Themis. 

CHAPTEEm. 

[TVb  pass  over  a  detailed  and  highly  interestbg 
description  of  the  procedure  resorted  to  by  Mr. 
M'Nab,  on  behalf  of  his  brother-in-law  presump- 
tive, for  Wa  tdease  from  "  durance  yile.  A  note 
of  jSuspemion  and  liberatios  in  terms  of  the  Act 
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of  Furliament  theteanent,  and  the  relative  act 
of  Sederunt  was  presented  in  the- Bill  Chamber, 
and  appointed  by  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills 
to  be  intimated  to  the  incarcerating  creditor.  This 
was  done ;  and  answers  for  that  gentlonan  were 
lodged,  showing  why  the  Diligence  at  his  instance 
ooght  not  to  be  suspended,  nor  Mr.  Screerer  set  at 
la^;  which  were  followed  by  the  usual  and  amus- 
ing procedure  laid  dawn  by  the  forms  of  process. 
A  multiple-poinding  was  also  brought  by  a  debtor 
of  ScneTer's,  in  whose  hands  arrestments  had  been 
used— in  which  Condescendences  and  Claims  were 
lodged  for  about  fifty  claimants,  each  claiming  to 
hare  a  snatch  prima  loco  at  the  bone  of  contention 
or  fund  m  medio,  as  it  is  called  in  I^al  phrase,  an 
interesting  deposit  which  generally  turns  out  to  be 
Buffidenttomeetthe  expenses  of  prooessand  no  more. 
But  that  qtace  forbids,  we  might,  after  the  manner  of 
our  esteemed  friend  the  author  of  "  Ten  Thousand 
a- Year,"  present  the  reader  with  a  very  diverting 
series  of  extracts  from  legal  style-books  and  the 
pleadings  of  the  parties,  interspwsed  with  sketches 
of  the  various  W.S.'b  and  Solicitors  who  headed 
the  warfare— their  clerks,  who  copied  the  pliers, 
and  geographical  surveys  of  the  various  dens  of 
Trophonius  in  which  these  ornaments  of  the  legal 
profession  plied  their  mystic  tasks.  But  we  pre- 
fer going  on  with  the  main  conmt  of  the  stoiy.] 

It  was  early  morning :  the  month  December ; 
time,  ten  years  ago.  The  large  Hall  of  the  Fariia- 
ment  House,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Outer-House, 
«reaked  to  the  steps  of  some  twenty  of  the  most 
juvenile  counsel,  and  about  an  equal  number  of 
the  most  forlorn  of  the  worshipful  fraternity  of 
writer's  clerks,  whose  unshaven  chins  and  dusty 
vestments  told,  in  the  broadest  characters,  that  they 
entertained  the  contempt  natural  to  great  minds  of 
the  minor  niceties  of  the  toilette.  But,  deserted 
as  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  Hall,  at  one  part 
of  it,  a  dense  crowd  was  assembled.  This  favoured 
spot  was  the  bar  of  the  Lord  Ordinary,  before 
whom  Mr,  Screever's  case  had  come  to  depend,  my 
Lord  Switherhaugh,  to  wit,  who,  with  pen  in  band. 
Was  bewildering  himself  in  a  chaos  of  notes.  Mr. 
Fiat  of  the  Bill-Chamber  was  studying  The  Caledo- 
nian Mercury  in  front  of  the  bar,  at  which  two 
counsel  were  engaged  in  animated  debate. 

"  Looking,  therefore,  my  Ind,"  said  Mr.  Eck- 
Spenses,  a  counsel  of  considerable  standing,  at  the 
dose  of  an  able  speech,  "to  the  whole  drcumstances 
of  this  case,  and  more  particularly  to  the  terms  of 
the  Act  1686,  chap.  4,  the  words  of  which  I  have 
already  quoted  to  your  ludship,  and  need  not  again 
repeat, — ^looking,  moreover,  to  the  uniform  practice 
of  the  large  and  intellectufd  body  of  messengers-at- 
arms,  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  law, — ^looking 
also  to  the  implication  directly  involved  in  the  more 
recent  but  not  less  important  Statute^  with  which 
your  ludship  is  familiar — " 

His  lordship  nodded  an  admisnion  of  the  allega- 
tion. 

"  Looking,  I  say,  my  lud,  to  both  the  undeniable 
usage  of  the  profession  and  the  express  letter  of  the 
statute,  I  feel  assured  that  your  ludship  will  have 
no  hedtation  in  passing  the  note,"    Mr.  Eckpenses 


sate  down,  and  Mr.  William  Wadilet,  a  young  ttiit 
acute  member  of  faculty,  rose  to  address  ion  lord- 
ship for  the  defence.     . 

"I  hope,  my  lud,"  he  sud,  at  the  close  of  • 
luminous  argument  in  which  he  proved  to  the 
satis&ction  of— a  writer  to  the  signet's  ^prenUoe 
of  three  weeks'  standing,  that  statutes  were  to  be 
construed,  not  according  to  the  letter,  but  ace(nrd- 
ing  to  what  he  termed  "  a  large  and  liberal  oan- 
struction  of  the  intention  of  ^  l^slatuxe  in 
enacting  them,  and  the  convenience  of  the  subject 
in  carrying  them  into  execution" — "  I  hope,  my 
lud,  that  I  have  satisfied  your  ludship,  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  groundless  and  frivolous  of  the 
many  groundless  and  frivolous  applications  that 
daily  come  under  your  ludship's  notice — '" 

His  lordship  looked  indignant,  as  if  he  conceired 
that  everything  ceased  to  \>e  groundless  or  friTO> 
Ions  the  moment  he  was  called  to  adjudicate  upon 
it.  Mr.  Wadset  was  a  young  hand,  anxious  to 
say  smart  things,  and  had  lost  a  point  instead  of 
making  one. 

"  That  it  is  an  unworthy  attempt,  upon  the  part 
of  my  learned  brother's  client,  by  a  paltiy  quibble, 
to  evade  the  operation  of  the  v^uable  mavim,  ftd 
non  tolvit  m  awe,  tohat  mi  eorpore;  and  therefote 
your  ludship  will  at  once  refuse  the  desire  of  the 
suspender,  and  find  my  client  entitled  to  full  ex- 
penses." 

Mr.  Wadset  sat  down  and  all  eyes  were  directed 
to  his  lordship  to  hear  the  words  of  wisdom  that 
were  about  to  fall  from  his  lips. 

"  As  this  is  a  summary  case,"  said  Lord  Swither- 
haugh, after  losing  himself  in  his  notes  for  some  five 
minutes, "  and  of  maist  uudooted  importance  to  the 
parties,  and  the  profession  at  large,  and  as  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  uniformity  of  practice  should 
prevail  in  all  matters  afiecting  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  as  I  do  not  find  any  case  upon  the 
books  directly  in  point,  and  as  I  think  that  a  g^reat 
deal  may  unquestionably  be  said  on  both  sides, 
and  as,  in  particular,  I  by  no  means  see  my  way 
out  of  the  mess  ;  therefore,  and  for  oth»  reasons 
on  which  I  need  not  mair  qtecially  condescend,  I 
shall  i^jpoint  the  parties  to  lodge  Minutes  of  De- 
bate on  the  haill  cause  to  be  seen  and  interchanged, 
and  boxed  to  the  court  by  the  first  sederunt  day  after 
the  recess ;  that  the  parties  may  have  the  satisfiie- 
tion  of  having  this  nice  question  of  law  settled  by 
the  opinions  of  the  whole  court." 

"  At  their  private  expense  1"  murmured  Ecks- 
penses  darting  from  the  bar  in  disgust ;  while  Wad- 
set deliberately  gathered  up  his  papers,  delighted 
at  having,  by  his  ingenuity,  secured  further  delay, 
and — the  proq)ect  of  a  heavy  fee  for  writing  the 
minute  of  debate. 

CHAPXSR  rv. 

[A  minute  and  very  able  analysis  of  the  personal 
and  intellectual  qualifications  of  the  whole  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  with  the  speeches  of  senior 
and  junior  counsel  on  both  sides  is  here  omitted.3  - 

The  thirteen  judges  were  divided.  Six  were  for 
passing  the  Note — six  for  refusing  it,  and  one.  Lord 
Swithmhaugh,  declared  himself  utterly  unable-  to 
make  op  his  mind,  After  a  great  deal  of  4iscassio9 
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•fid  BBiit«liereation,thdT  lordships  got  outo/their 
a^itfm^  by  lemitting  the  cause  to  tibe  Loid  Oidi- 
naij,  with iostmctions  to  his  Lordship  "to  proceed 
Mdofyin  tiwcaiue,  asto  his  Lordship  should  seem 
fit" 

Aeeoi^iigly  the  case  once  more  made  ita  i^pear- 
■Bcs  aboat  a  montli  after  in  the  rolls  of  the  Outer 
HooM,  and  was  debated  for  six  days.  The  Lord 
(Minaiy  pronoonoed  the  following  Lsterlocutor. 
"Att.  BehpeMu.  Alt.  Wad»a. 
'Hie  Lord  Ordinary  baring  heard  counsel  for  the 
fsitiea^  makes  avisandom  to  himself  upon  the  de- 
fcste  and  doaed  record. 

"Note. — ^Aa  this  is  a  summary  case,  and  of  the 
gicatcat  importance  to  the  parties,  the  Lord  Ordi- 
aaiy  intends  to  peruse  the  whole  process  leisurely 
aad  repeatedly,  and  to  be  well  and  ripely  advised 
■pen  tiie  ^h<^  points  of  the  case  before  pronoun- 
eii^jadgment." 

CBAPTKR  T. 

TSglifaMm  months  afterwards  the  cause  emerged 
from  avizandiun,  with  a  judgment  passing  the 
Note  of  Suspension  andldberation,  for  reasons  ex- 
plained by  the  Lord  Ordinary  in  a  note  of  forty 
pages  of  mannacript,  in  which  the  whole  law  of 
sRist  waa  Inminonsiy  gone  over.  Screever  was 
aoBindiDgly  Eberated.  But  by  this  time  he  was  far 
gone  in  oonsmnption.  His  wife  and  child  were 
dead.    Mr.  J<dui  M'Nab  had  been  persuaded,  by  a 


conuderate  executire,  to  try  the  effects  of  a  foreign 
climate  in  improving  his  health  and  morals :  and 
we  regret  to  add,  that  on  the  previous  Sunday,  Clara 
Constat,  habited  in  a  white  sheet,  was  snbjeeted  to 
some  poignant  personal  remarks,  in  open  church, 
before  a  delighted  congregation,  by  the  parish 
minister  of  Kinross.  Eckspenses  had  been  raised  to 
the  bench  in  room  of  Lord  Switherhaugh,  who  died 
the  evening  after  he  had  made  avizandum  to  him- 
self, (he  had  much  better  have  made  it  to  somebody 
else,)  with  a  conjoined  process  of  Ranking  and 
Sale,  Divorce,  Dedaratw  of  legitimacy,  Tinsel  of 
superiority,  and  I  Division  of  Runrig  lands, — a 
le^  oUapodrida  of  the  most  unctuous  description, 
consisting  of  3894  numbers.  Wadset  bade  fair  to 
fall  into  a  sherififship  by  dint  of  unlimited  waggery 
among  his  brethren  of  the  learned  faculty,  squib- 
bing  at  elections,  and  smashing  or  supporting  ficti- 
tious votes  at  the  Registration  Courts,  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  clique  required. 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  agent  of  the  incarcerating  creditor  actively 
engaged  in  prosecuting  his  client  for  his  account ; 
who,  simultaneously  with  the  approval  by  the 
Court  of  the  auditor's  report  upon  the  chaiges, 
applied  to  their  Lordships  for  the  benefit  of  the 
oessio. — Screever  dead,  and  the  fund  in  uucUo  in 
the  multiple-poinding  going  among  the  agoits  for 
the  TarioQS  claimants. 


VISITS  TO  GRAVES.— No.  II.  THE  CHILD'S  GRAVE, 

"  Whom  th«  gods  love,  die  yomig.'*  ) 


Shk  was  one  of  Matnie's  Nobles, 
With  her  foiehead  broad  and  hi{^ ; 

And  the  fervent  lore  tbst  sparkled 
In  het  clear  and  steadfast  eye. 

She  was  ftall  of  happy  fiuuies 
CUmeing  roond  het  like  the  li(^ 

Aad  the  sanshine  of  her  ^iiit 

.   Made  the  Earth  and  Heavens  brij^t  y- 

Bt^ter  Qian  to  common  mortals 

nej  with  all  their  splendonr  seem ; 
For  hn  happy  soul  shad  o'er  them 

Beanty,  like  a  poet's  dream. 
Aad  she  was  the  noble  heiress 

Of  broad  lands  that  roand  her  spread, 
Aad  the  hqpes  of  a  long  linear 

Ceeitoed  all  on  that  young  head. 

Aad  she  dwelt  afiv  from  cities 

In  ber  gzandaiie's  princely  halls, 
'Midst  the  shade  of  roeky  monatains 

Aad  theaoand  of  wateiftlls; 
And  her  iafiut  footsteps  wsnder'd 

By  the  hiaok  aad  tlnoogb  the  dell, 
Aadshe  Hved  so  aroeh  with  Nature 

That  Ae  leaned  to  love  her  well ! 

Tftt  Ae  had  no  o&er  playmates 
Bhk  the  Urds  and  bees  and  flowers, 
.  Aat  Aa  qpirtad  puty  midst  them 
BnMgk  das  mg  and  summer  hours. 
ShsashatosM  aeeladed,  lonely, 

in^  SBB  gMSt  in  Oat  wide  home ; 
ybrf  kar  t«M^  Mend,  eompanion, 
WiwvMrFMofRonv! 


For  her  race  held  hie  religion, 

In  its  oaose  had  fought  and  died. 
When  the  tide  of  Reformation 

Swept  the  land  from  side  to  side. 
Lovingly  they  dwelt  together. 

He  in  her  forgot  his  age ; 
And  he  feared  sometimes  her  fendness 

Smoothed  too  much  life's  pilgrimage. 

And  she  gained  all  learning  tnm  him. 

Mixed  with  teachings  pnre  and  high 
Of  the  mighty  end  of  Uving, 

And  oar  glorious  destiny. 
And  his  eyes  wonld  often  soften 

When  they  fixed  on  that  young  face, 
Fearing  lest  that  gentle  child  might 

Share  the  fate  (^  all  her  race. 

For  an  early  death  hath  marked  them 

One  by  one  they  passed  away, 
And  the  chapel  walls  were  covered 

With  their  names  in  long  array. 
But  no  darksome  fear  possessed  W, 

Loving  all  things  under  Heaven, 
Blithe  she  rose  at  morning's  breslung. 

Blithe  she  sunk  to  rest  at  even. 

Glorious  summer,  always  sooniliiiig^ 

Had  this  year  more  fiercely  hnmed ; 
And  the  cool  and  mossy  verdure 

Had  to  barren  dryness  turned  ; 
And  the  ikding  drooping  branches 

Of  the  old  ancestral  trees 
Idly  hung  in  perfect  stillness 

All  unstirred  by  summer  bree;^, 
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And  ilu  fUI  and  b«BwUag  rivn 

NairoTrer  grew  from  day  to  i»j. 
And  Us  Budr  banks  nneoreted 

Deeper  etiu,  and  deeper  lay. 
Aad  ike  eheeks  of  that  ftir  maidaa 

Took  a  pale  aad  nnkeli  ho*  { 
And  her  lids  oast  darker  shadewB 

On  her  eyes  of  dearest  bine.  | 

"  Come,  my  &ther,  1st  ns  irander 

To  the  dark  and  lonely  woods ; 
If  not  gales,  yet  snrely  ooolneas 

Will  be  in  their  solitades." 
As  they  passed  the  aaeient  stainaie. 

Wherefore  did  a  abadoir  lUI 
On  the  heart  of  that  good  hXbmt 

Dark  as  fimereal  pall  I 

As  they  passed  her  mother's  pistnre 

Wherefore  did  the  old  priest's  eye 
Bveh  a  moamftal  look  of  tramiag 

In  that  loTing  (Me  deseryt 
Wherefore  did  the  wide  gate  eleaiag 

Seem  the  passing  knell  of  doom ; 
Wherefore  md  the  old  towers'  shadows 

Seem  like  darkness  from  the  tomb  t 

Wherefore  did  his  warning  fancy 

Stutpe  the  likeness  of  a  shrond, 
Akd  the  nodding  plnmes  of  hearses. 

In  that  light  and  norelesi  elesd  V-~ 
But  the  iaaeies  past  by  qnickly 

When  he  tamed  to  that  iiir  ehild, 
And  her  guileless  prattle  cheered  him 

Till  at  length  he  almost  smiled  ! 

And  he  told  her  many  a  legend 

Of  her  raee  in  bygime  days ; 
And  he  cited  monarohs'  praisen, 

And  he  qnoted  poets'  lays. 
And  he  bade  her  grow  np  gentle 

To  adorn  her  ancient  faith. 
To  be  tme  and  good  and  hnmble. 

Beady  and  prepared  for  death. 

Now  a  sndden  wind  awakened 

And  drore  fast  black  clouds  along ; 
And  it  swept  the  withered  herlwge. 

And  it  bent  the  tall  tree  strong ; 
And  it  struck  those  old  woods  hoary. 

Which  its  mighty  torrent  rent. 
With  snoh  crashing  fltfsl  fbry 

l%at  it  shook  the  firmament. 

And  the  heavy  nun^draps  plasbang 

Fell  apon  the  arid  gfood. 
Withered  by  a  three-sumtha'  parehbf 

With  •  lend  and  hollow  SMwd. 


And  the  nrid  Sashing  ligbbdnib 
Biasing  thiondi  the  euth  and  sky, 

Scathed  tiie  trades  and  rati  the  brandM 
That  aronnd  in  rains  lie. 

Undismayed  that  fUr  yonng  laaidcii 

With  her  watchAil  guardian  trod, 
Cndlaniayed  asiddat  the  ttaapast^ 

Trastiag  to  the  «are  ef  6*d. 
They  had  reaehed  the  wide  wood's  border 

Where  a  giant  oak  tree  stood, 
I'owering  o'er  its  noble  compeers. 

Monarch  of  the  soUtnde  ! 

They  had  reached  its  wide^epresd  shelter 

When  a  broad  and  htittiihf  flani. 
Scathed  its  hoary  top,  and  anaote  it 

To  tiie  earth  with  oaa  dire  laaah  } 
And  beneath  in  that  fell  rain 

Died  that  noble  gentle  child. — 
Soon  the  heavy  clouds  disparted 

And  the  son  looked  ont  and  smiled. 

NeT«r  did  Ids  bii^t  beams  shine  on 

Sadder  sight  tlum  what  lay  there,—' 
A  young  girl  in  Death's  still  slumbers. 

An  old  man  in  his  daq>air. — 
And  that  house's  proud  possessions 

Into  stranger  hands  then  passed  $ 
And  the  chapel's  raulte  keep  w»teh  <ftt 

Her,  the  loTsIiest  and  the  last. 

While  now  joyous  children  gattbel 

In  Ae  hails  that  once  were  bars* 
Not  a  meniory  of  her  graces 

Throngh  their  liappy  bosoms  stirs ; 
Otlier  feelings,  other  habits, 

DUforing  ftiih  hare  eome  instand  }— 
Save  the  priest  and  old  doHestios 

None  are  mourners  for  the  dead. 

Yet  a  stranger  sadly  mnses. 

When  he  sees  the  long  array 
Of  the  names  that  ancient  chapel 

Bears  of  these  who  passed  amy. 
Many  dying  in  life's  spring-time. 

Some  in  blaze  of  deathless  fame, 
■mi  flie  nioumAil  list  is  finished 

By  that  youngest  gentlest  name. 

Who  can  grioTS  that  Hit  jtmkg  homm 

Nerer  felt  the  ehiU  ef  yean, 
Who  can  monm  these  eyes  ss  fiisTlsss 

Nerer  knew  Ute  tonoh  of  tears  I 
Peace  to  her  deep  dreamless  slomban  I 

HM>py  wast  her  waking  be  t  ' 

Blest  the  change  and  glad  ttM  snuasB* 

WUefc  bars  sM  b«r  sfdiit  tm. 


AMOR  PATKlSoBY  AN  EMIGRAKT. 


Land  of  onr  IMhersI  wheal  alhr  tram  the* 
We  think  of  all  that  we  hare  left  behiad  > 

The  oottago  in  tiie  glen,  tlie  moss-grown  tre^ 
Itt  daK  twnglis  waving  in  the  summer  wind. 

The  wimpling  stteaa  that  soMy  nib  along. 
Meandering  down  the  ragged  moontain^  side; 

The  briery  bash]  the  bhMkbird's  well-known  so^ 
Pouting  its  raptores  in  a  trilling  tide. 

The  eagle,  wheeling  Ugh  in  eirele  wide ; 

The  red-deer,  bounding  in  the  glades  below; 
The  salmon,  leaphig  in  the  silTery  tide; 

The  humming  bee;  the  eattie's  well-ltnowii  low. 

The  time-worn  tower,  whose  renerable  ftm 
In  stilly  graadau  breaks  npea  tint  Tiswy— 


Its  grey  head  towering  o'«F  1b»  howBai;  smar* 
Is  it  not  fixed  in  Meonory's  TaMets  toot 

Borne  on  the  wind,  the  w^IPknown  Sabbath  Ml 
Chimes  its  soft  mosio  to  ear  straining  eaf. 

Entrancing  all  oar  senses  Hke  a  speU  s 
Ah  I  sad  illusion,  never  more  to  hear. 

How  TiTid  in  oar  ndnd  the  erentftd  day 
Which  saw  as  sailing  ftoii  ear  aatfm  kftd> 

The  lessening  hills  a.  distanse  liaing  |Mr, 
We  gazed  thereon — a  melancholy  band. 

But  though  te  (ystant  frett  anr  aativs  Ae(^ 
Old  Soothud  ne'er  AaU  hang  her  head  in  Aatt« 

For  we,  theogk  serered  by  Atiaatie's  roar. 
Will  aye  ophoM  onr  oonntry's  weU  wan  fisas. 

W.  M. 
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imik^kaa!i  Amtriea—Tke  £attem  md  tTettem 
8mm.  3  nioiBat,  ««toro^  vitb  Ulustiative 
ifatd.    Fiaher  &Co. 

Tna  tbiM  lai^ge  Tolmnss  eoaipl«t«  Mr.  BtwMngTiMi'g 
««k,  vliiA  of  itaelf  forms  no  despicable  Cyeloptedls  of 
At  Daftil  SIMcs.  At  aoKe  ftatare  time  we  hope  to 
innatair  readers  with  an  analyKis  of  tiie  more  original 
|Bto<rikeie  Bewrolamee;  bat  at  present  tre  most  test 
mtrtA  vilh  tin  ennory  notice  of  one  orgent  tuek.  In 
tnnHiag  Oe  fertile  prairies  of  Masonri  and  Illinois, 
Xr.  Baikiagham  remarks: — 

If  <ke  kgiiUtors  of  England  oonld  but  he  prevailed 
■f«a  to  nasre  aU  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food 
fir  lkUf«BBridied  popolatioB  of  the  labooring  classee 
if  &t0m^  Hmm  fnoriea  ef  the  West  mi^t  be  made 
tejiiH  ■  a  jtms  er  two,  feod  for  millions;  and  as  the 
fontn  tt  grain  and  feeders  of  cattle  which  might  here 
ieiiimj,  puald  be  as  much  in  want  of  British  manufac- 
tBCi  tf  ataBOBt  erery  kind,  as  oar  hungry  artisuis  ate 
if  Ihi  siiiMSij  sai^^  of  food,  the  interehange  rf  their 
SBfeetHe  yradaetioaa  eoold  set  fU  to  be  mataaUy 
hMfaaL  ....  If  the  trade  in  eora  had  been 
fat  Wr  the  last  ten  xears,  the  difficalties  that  now  em- 
hnmi  the  United  States  woald  not  probably  hare 
■omd;  because  in  that  ease  her  exports  of  grain  and 
Imr  ti  Sn«pe  wi^  have  fidly  eoanterbalaased  her 
^■Mita  sf  — iiflii  lamil  goods ;  aad  eren  now,  if 
Ae  willil  of  dnties  on  foreign  grain  were  to  be  ex- 
taiil  by  Eaglaiid  to  America  mily,  alie  could  in  arery 
fcv  jeu*  pay  the  whole  of  her  vast  priTate  debt  to 
Bta^  in  uis  commodity,  as  well  as  the  interest  ef  the 
tmtij  sf  the  alkte  debts  and  pablie  Works,  for  wUeh 
liriA  afiM  has  be«a  adraaoed,  by  persons  iorestii^ 
il  ■  aAMdi,  caaals,  aad  state  stooks  in  that  coontry. 
lU  ttiB  is  eertaia,  tlmt  if  the  restrietire  policy  be  main- 
twd  aach  hniger  by  England,  with  respect  to  so  im- 
latai  IB  arliele  as  uie  chief  food  of  man,  it  will  aband- 
^ij^atUj  »Bj  retaliatory  measures  which  the  Asteti- 
^■■y  taks  ia  acdiHUm  British  maairfketttfes  f^om 
tai  laitsts,  aad  the  double  operation  of  these  two 
^paag  |»e«i»u<  ea  the  one  side  dear  food  andheary 
tea,  br  thoae  who  are  called  on  to  compete  with  work- 
aahMiigdte^  feod  and  light  taxes,  and,  on  the  other 
■dSf  a  eoaataatly  narrowing  market  for  consumption, 
■Ussariirab  hara  eenatantly  standing  ones,  cannot 
Uhfti  sad  ■•  to  (xuh  British  operatire^  as  literally 
hpU  teat  ta  daat,  and  (e  leare  them  no  refuge  but 


«tai«H 


ia  a  note,  informs  his  British  readers 
I  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  April 
M*  thea  the  late  serere  American  tariff  has 
d  tiks  gaasial  distress  arisen,  from  which  &ere 
hoye  «f  aseap*. 


Ob  Ik  rrueruaim  «f  Oe  EmUh  «f  Boi^  md 

JfUL    Bjr  Follies  Wlnsloir,  Meinl>er  of  the 

lejal  CoQege  of  Surgeons,  london. 

1kiiii&t««ik<rfaa  intelligent  man,  well  acquainted 

>Alht  facial  principles  of  his  piofeasion,  though  it 

4^hji  as  wnA  iadnstay  as  originality.    We  must  ex- 

•qttti  sdjeet  of  inaanity,  which  Mr.  Winslow  seems 

hhwrtMHsd  deeply. 

TitHtifuiwl  tfftMe  Drffod;  m  a  teries  ofLetten 

toaSitter. 
Ihi  Dijal  was  wrceked  some  days  after  leaving  the 
,ia<hss(riBg  of  1841.    The  crew  and  pas- 


sengers, among  whom  were  aetaMl  ladies,  took  to  the 
boats,  aad  after  radnring  great  hardship,  were  se  foita- 
nate  as  to  reach  Port  Oaapfaia,  in  MadagaaeaaN  The 
narratire,  which  is  written  in  a  simple  uid  natural  man- 
ner, is,  like  that  ef  ereiy  shipwreek,  interestingt 

Armala  «/(A«  PenecvtUm  in  SnollMtd,  from  ths  B»- 

formation  to  the  Mevohttion.    Bj  James  Aikman, 

author  of  the  "  History  of  Scotland."    Octavo, 

pp.  66Q,  with  illnstiatioBS. 

Mri  Aikman's  previeos  studies  aad  want  qvpsMtk 

with  the  peraecnted  Presbyteriaas,  peealiarly  ^tliiy 

Mm  for  eompiling  the  annals  of  what  to  the  people  «f 

Scotland  is,  next  to  the  Bafotraatien  straggle,  the  meat 

deeply  interestlag  period  of  their  national  history.    The 

work,  which  is  written  ia  a  pbin  aad  popalar  style,  em* 

bodies  all  the  memorable  demeaUe  iaddanis,  fkodly  lia> 

ditions,  aad  traits  of  beitdsm  whi<A  illastrate  that  rv 

markable  period.     It  is  thns  as  well  adapted  to  the 

window-btek  of  the  small  Soottidi  fluiaer,as  to  the  llbrarf 

shelves  rf  every  stordy  Presbyterian. 

7^  Queen  in  Scotland ;  a  Deteriptive  Poenl. 
By  James  Howie,  M.D. 

We  can  promise  oar  readers  a  vast  deal  ef  entertain* 
ment  firom  this  .^pic,  which  property  ought  to  have 
appeared  among  oar  ovm  Lay  of  LofdU^  In  it  no- 
thing is  extenuate,  firom  the  debarkation  at  Grantoa, 
to  the  royal  departure  from  the  same  honoured  pier. 
The  poem,  we  think,  reaches  the  climax  at  the  final  snr* 
lenderof  the  City  Keys.  Pass  we,  therefore,  "the  white- 
robed  orphans  ranged  in  seemly  rows,"  and  the  rows, 
"  no  less  groteeqae,of  men  and  women  from  the  Befoge- 
house,"  and  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter — to  the 

■  Applaading  throngs, 

Resounding  now  with  cheers  and  deafeninjb  still 
Increasing,  banners,  hats,  teoA  handkerchiefs. 
Waving  from  vrindows  hl(^  and  slated  rools. 
As  the  ezeited  gaaer  gi^Md  a  glimpse 
Of  royalty,  intoxieatlag  quite  I 
But  loudest  rose  the  shouting  where  our  own 
Honoured  Lord  Provost  met  the  cavalcade. 
And  put,  on  bended  knee,  the  city  keys 
Into  the  <tneen'8  own  hand,  wUch,  pleased  awfdle^ 
She  held  half  smiUag,  giving  kindly  words. 
And  soon  restoring  them,  the  crowd  move  on  ! 
At  length  the  street  grows  narrower^  and  Ute  crewde 
Denser  and  thicker  still,  as  np  the  old 
Lawnmarket  woond  the  gorgeous  retinue; 
Till,  having  gained  the  bannered  Castlehlll, 
The  royal  train  halted,  and  enee  agaia. 
Leaning  ea  Albert's  arm,  I  saw  ear  (tneca  1 

Hie  eyee  of  tiie  bard,  thus  eariehed,  flash  ia  a  ihie 
flrenzy  over  the  glorioas  landscape  oemmaaded  by  the 
Castle.  By  the  way.  Mens  Meg  has  been  strangely  ne- 
glected by  him.  On  the  whole  the  Queen  was  pleased ; 
and 

The  Royal  Train, 
Escorted  by  the  bright  dragoons,  now  moves 
Dovni  Bank  Street  and  the  Mound  ;  the  brilliant  crowds, 
Long  stationed  here,  loud  greet  her  as  she  wheels 
Miqestieally  on  through  Pnnce's  Street. 

This  must  serve  as  a  specimen.  We  have  had  nothing 
to  match  this  since  we  lost  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  We  were 
lately  suggesting  Mr.  Walker  Ord  for  the  Laurel  when 
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— ilMaBt  be  the  day !  it  dutU  b«eoiB«  Taeant ;  bat  hen 
if  »  Notthem  aspinnt  lAm,  in  hypeibolical  loyiiltr,  bMts 
him  all  to  fticks. 

SESUAL  WOB£& 
KmoRT'B  PiciouAL  Shakspbbk.  Put  Ii.  Tbe  His- 
tory of  Opinion  on  Ae  Writings  of  Shakspere.  Among 
tlie  ondlen  criticianu  and  commentaries  on  Shakspere 
which  Ifr.  Enij^  has  indnstrionsly  nneaithed,  is  Gar- 
nek's  Oration  at  the  fiunons  Stratford  Jobilee,  in  whieh 
some  passages  occur,  soaring  fiur  abore  the  wing  of 
the  olerer  player ;  so  fkr  indeed  abore  the  greatest 
known  Shaksperian  critics  of  the  period,  Johnson  in- 
elnded,  and  the  cold  and  precise  spirit  of  the  middle  of 
the  eii^iteenth  eentnry,  that,  by  a  bold  and  not  nnftUd- 
tona  eo^Jeetnre,  Mr.  I^iight  attribntes  them  to  Bn^e, 
who  was  intimate  enoogh  with  Oarrick,  to  make  it  not 
nnlikely  that,  on  so  momentous  an  oceasion,  his  aid  might 
be  requested.  At  all  erents,  the  beginning  and  the  dose 
»t  the  otherwise  coauum-place  oiatioa  make  it  certain 
that  the  singnlar  passages  referred  to  mnst  hare  pro- 
•eedad  from  a  mistier  mind  than  DaTy's.  'nMy,insnb- 
■taaee,  anticipate  all  that  has  since  been  said  by  tiw 
ablest  oritics  of  our  times  ;  by  Coleridge  and  HaiUtt. 
The  Part  has  portraits  of  all  Shakspere's  biographeis 
•nd  critics. 

BUCKIB's  iLLOaiB&TBD  EdIIION  OV  BUKn's  POEMS. 

Parts  I.,  IL,  IIL  These  Parts,  of  a  new  GUsgow 
Edition  of  Bums,  have  jnst  appeared.  The  work  is  to 
be  completed  in  21  Parts,  and  promises  to  be  all  that  the 
admirers  of  the  National  Poet  can  desire  ;  complete,  ac- 
onrate,  and  handsome.  The  portraits,  landscapes,  and 
•leUteotnral  riews,  are  those  which  appeared  in  the  late 
Pictorial  yroA,  The  Land  ofBunu.  The  edition  is  en- 
(iehed  with  the  notes  of  Robert  Chambers,  and  the  origi- 
nal annotations  of  the  Editor.  With  the  Life  of  Boms, 
byCnnie,  is  to  be  giren  Professor  Wilson's  "words 
that  breathe  and  thoughts  that  bum"  upon  the  Poet  and 
his  writings,  which  appeared  in  "  The  Land  of  Bums." 
Gleanings  are  also  to  be  made  from  all  the  eminent 
writers  who  hare  spoken  of  the  Poet ;  and  the  number 
is  not  snalL  We  hare  said  this  much,  as  we  c<&aider 
this  partionlar  edition  worthy  of  attention. 

Tbk  Book  of  Scottish  Soro  :  a  Collection  of  the  best 
and  moat  approved  Songs  of  Scotland,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, Nos.  1, 2,  3, 4.  Ghsgow  :  Blaokie  &  Son.— This 
collection  is  intended  to  comprehend  CTery  approTed, 
and  also,  we  shonld  foar,  some  rather  mediocre,  thongh 
popolar,  Seettieh  songs.  The  Editor's  net  is,  we  sus- 
pect, somewhat  narrow  in  the  mesh;  but  the  collec- 
tion most,  nevertheless,  prove  a  source  of  refined  and 
innocent  pleasure  to  hnndnds  of  thousands ;  and,  as 
such,  we  cordially  welcome  it.  Hie  little  exphwatory 
notices  prefixed  to  many  of  the  songs  Inoiease  the  plea- 
sure of  the  reader,  and  the  value  of  the  book. 


Bbowniho's  Bells  akd  PoHSiKiKATn,  No.  III.  : 
Dramatic  Lyrics. 

CrawHo's  Foxn's  Book  of  MAKras.  Paii  XYIII. 
With  a  portrait  of  Calvin. 

Ctclopbdia  of  Coioubcb.  By  Watertton,  Aeooont- 
ant.    Party. 

CroLOPDiA  OF  PBAonou.  HvsaaxvBT.  Bf  Mactis 
Doyle.    PartYIIL 

ELEXBim  OF  ELBCTBO-HETALLtrBOT.     Patt  VII.      Bj 

Alfired  Shee,  F.R& 

Tbobmton's  Histobt  OF  IBB  Bbrish  Empibb  IK  Iksia. 
VoL  IV.,  Part  II. 

BbBWSIBB's    ChABTUI     AMD     MiLIXABT    DlSCOCBSBS. 

PartIL 

Cakaoian  Scbhbbt  Illurebaxbd.  Part  XXX. — This 
Part  completes  fte  work.  We  are  bound  to  say,  tluU 
the  designer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bartlett,  and  the  engravers, 
have  performed  their  duty  far  more  satisfactorily  than 
N.  P.  Willis,  who  undertook  the  literary  department.  A 
M^i  of  Canada,  and  a  splendid  Frontispieoe,  a  View  of 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  from  the  Canada  side,  are  givHi  ia 
this  concluding  Part 

ScENEBT  AND  Ai<n«innES  OP  Ibelak^  Illostbateo. 
Fart  XIX. :  eontains  some  fine  architectural  views  in 
Limerick  dty  and  tiie  county ;  and  a  fiw  more  peneil- 
lings  of  the  personal  adventures  of  N.  P.  Willis  in  tha 
Green  Isle. 

ThbGabeblumzib'sWallbt.  Parts  XI.  and  XII. — In 
these  Parts  tiiis  unique  Scottish  Tale  is  ended  in  the  very 
same  spirit  in  which  it  commenced ;  poetioal,  Jacobitical^ 
kindly,  and  mUL-wurid. 

Thb  Gift-Book  of  Poetbt.  Edinburgh:  Johnstone. 
The  principle  upon  which  every  collection  of  this  kind 
is  formed,  renders  it  next  to  impossible  to  make  a  bad 
bookof  p<^ralar  poetry.  If  the  Collector  shouldBot  pos- 
sess the  neeeesary  critical  judgment  or  taste  himself,  he  ia 
nevertheless  guided  by  the  popular  taste  ;  and  vrfaatever 
Mr.  Wordsworth  may  affirm  to  the  contrary,  there  is, 
ingeneral,  no  better  criterion  of  poetic  excellence.  The 
Q'ifi4)ook  of  Poetry  is,  however,  a  very  fbir  colleotion. 
It  has  a  freer  sprinklmg  of  new,  if  not  original  pieoes 
than  is  usually  met  with  in  amilar  works;  and  is  withal 
a  very  neat,  little  volume. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACTS. 
CBARinNa's  Addbess  or  thb  Occasion  of  the  Akni- 

VEBSABT  of  THE  EbANCIPATIOH  OF  THB  SLAVES  W  THB 

West  India  Islands. 

The  Divine  Wabnino  to  the  Choxcr  at  this  Timb, 
&c.,  Ac  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Protestant 
Association.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  Reetm 
of  Walton,  Berks.— A  discourse  against  the  revivBl  of 
Romish  principles  in  the  English  Church. 

Capital  PmnsHifEiRS  Vindicaxbd. 

DiscouBSE  or  thb  Visit  of  hbb  Majbstt.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Brown,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Dunfermline. 


Fri^M  by  Willian  Tait,  107,  Prince's  Street,  Edinburj^ 
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SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  AND  THE  LEAGUERS. 


TatMK  tie  Kt  present  bat  two  paramount  Bab> 

i«f pAfie  intenreat ; — the  vsnal  idk  conjectures 

t  alasjs  pire«ade  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 

I  *»  wkat  the  Minister  of  the  day  is  to  do  ;  and 

;  and  gneasing  the  course  which  the  com- 

l  CBergetic  central  action  and  widening  ra- 

I  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League— fast  be- 

j  »  National  League — ^maycompel  Sir  Robert 

IIW  to  adopC ^What  can  Sir  Robert  Peel  do 

[htke  fvcaeot  exigency?    How  is  he  to  fece  Par- 


? — How  to  raise  the  necessary  supplies? — 

H»w  fc»i»e  the  Queen's  speech  ?    Expressions  of 

TayKthj  for  the  admitted  extreme  sufferings  of  the 

it  do,  last  session :  but  something  more 

is  required  now.    The  people  must  have 

they  must  have  food, — and  they  have 

-whst  deprives  and  stints  them  not  merely 

ilk*  cooifwrts  bat  of  the  merest  neoeesaries  of  life. 

fair  fsiiriasiuua  will  no  longer  satisfy  them.    It  is 

*•  tMaix  of  yesterday,  no  temporary  cause,  no  small 

^Kmat  of  wrong  and  injustice,  which  has  reduced 

ih^  to  their  present  wretched  condition  ;  nor  can 

*e  alnw  ibi  ul  and  remedy  be  slight  or  temporary, 

3  to  be  cffectoaL    They  may  have  their  sugar  a 

aifc  dseaper,  bat  that  is  not  enough ;  they  may 

«■<•  aswe  other  small  solace,  or  rather  the  pres- 

^■«  Mfcy  be  remoTed  from  one  suffering  part  and 

'U  ipsB  aaother ;  but  while  the  drain  on  their 

(■■glh  and   the    strangling   dead-weight    that 

"■Aes  their  energies  remain,  no  eflFectual  relief 

»  »•  be  looked  for.    It  would  be  giving  Sir  Robert 

N«l  credit  for  less  per^icacity  and  political  sa- 

^dty  than  he  is  entitled  to,  were  we  to  doubt 

■«*,  iafividnally,  he  is  fully  aware  that  every 

•taas  wliich  his  intelligence  and  statesmanship, 

^■ftad  by  the  eordial  support  of  the  whole  nation, 

**■  ■■Rcat,  is  reqnired  to  renovate  the  exhausted 

'^^■rws  of  the  country,  and  to  give  merely  a  fair 

"•■■11  «f  recovery.     The  immediate  and  total  re- 

f«l  «f  the  cwn  and  provision  laws — ^the  watch- 

^**  «f  the  hoar — the  declaration  that  the  oppres- 

"•  ••d  aJDstiee  of  twenty-seven  years  is  at  an 

«■<  is  so  obvioudy  the  first  true  step,  that  it  is 

■'"•  |"V  to  ••fue  that  question.    This  point  we 

"■^fcr  virtnally  conceded ;  and  we  are  almost  as 

^•^  '*  »oukl  be  triumphantly  carried,  if  Sir 

"'wt  eoold  bat  plncl;  «p  hsart  to  dissolve  upon 

'«.  v-no.  nc, 


it, — as  it  speedily  must  be  whether  he  shall  be  the 
honoured  leader  or  not.  On  this  absorbing  subject, 
the  steadily  falling  revenue,  and  the  continued  and 
hopeless  depression  of  trade,  speak  even  more  con- 
vincingly than  the  indefatigable  Leaguers,  with  all 
their  enginery  of  tracts,  meetings,  and  lectures. 
They  are  doing  wonders ;  but  an  empty  Exchequer 
and  the  dried-up  sources  of  its  ordinary  replenish- 
ment are  more  persuasive  still.  The  deaf  adders 
b^n  to  give  ear. 

This  time  last  year  every  one  was  busied  in 
puzzling  out  the  riddle  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
thrown  out  to  amuse  the  nation  during  its  lenten 
holidays,  and  which  developed  itself  in  the  new- 
invented  Sliding-Scale — that  instrument  which  has 
proved  itself  worthy  of  the  savans  of  Laputa — ^the 
Income  Tax,  and  the  meddling  with  the  Tariff.  The 
fruits  of  that  grand  compound  scheme  to  bring 
back  prosperity,  please  everybody,  and  spare  "  the 
interMts,"  must  have  grievously  disappointed  the 
projector.  Yet  what  was  Sir  Robert  reasonably 
warranted  to  expect  ?  After  he  came  into  power, 
the  suffarings  of  the  working-classes  were  at  first 
denied.  We  can  remember  that  the  Savings'- 
banks  were  triumphantly  pointed  to  as  evidence 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ; 
a  fallacious  test  at  best,  although  the  accumu- 
lations had  been  fact.  But  what  does  a  steadily 
declining  revenue  prove? — that  test  of  physical 
wellbeing  which  admits  of  no  delusion  or  fal- 
lacy. "Die  aggravated  symptoms  of  general  dis- 
tress cannot  be  denied  ;  but  now  it  is  discovered 
that  ten  years  of  Whig  misrule  have  produced  the 
whole  of  these  disastrous  effects.  Whig  rule,  as 
such,  did  not  much  to  deepen  the  causes  of  na- 
tional decline :  and  certainly  not  much  to  avert 
them ;  until  an  attempt  was  made,  when  it  was 
perceived  that  nothing  short  of  the  recognition 
of  Free-Trade  principles,  whether  they  were  ap- 
proved or  not,  could  longer  maintain  in  power  those 
who  had  no  Tory  supporters.  When  is  Sir  Robert 
also  to  make  the  greater  discovery,  that  with- 
out acting  upon  Free-Trade  principles,  and  that 
largely  and  speedily,  all  the  support  tliat  the  Tories 
can  lend  cannot  long  uphold  him  as  a  minister? 
He  must,  by  this  time,  be  tolerably  well  convinced 
that  tliere  is  for  the  winister  of  Fngjand  but  on« 
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proper  and  safe  course  to  follow.  It  remains  to 
be  seen,  and  that  very  shortly,  whether  Sir  Robert 
will  have  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  venture  upon 
that  course  ;  or  the  manliness  to  confess  his  poveer- 
lessness  to  serve  the  country  while  obstructed  by 
his  friends,  and  to  throw  up  the  game.  If  he  did 
this  in  the  right  vein,  no  prophet  is  required  to 
foretell  the  resuU.  Had  he  the  patriotistn  and 
true  wildom  to  atail  himself  of  tltos*  elements  of 
strength  which  the  exigencies  of  the  crisis,  and  a 
common  feeling  of  danger,  are  hourly  calling  forth, 
his  part  would  be  as  plain  as  it  would  be  noble  ;— 
that  of  a  great  statesman,  the  saviour,  in  the  honr 
of  extremity,  of  a  falling  country.  We  fear  it 
may  be  assumed  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  destined 
to  play  no  such  part  on  the  stage  of  the  world's 
history  ;  though  looking  to  what  he  has  done,  and 
been  most  foolishly  and  recklessly  vilified  for  do- 
ing, we  shall  not  yet  despair  ;  nor,  for  some  time 
longer,  believe  that  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
measure  is  to  remain  Peel's  sole  title  to  the  name 
of  a  really  great  statesman.  He  is,  no  doubt, 
hampered  by  circumstances ;  but  it  u  for  a  truly 
great  man  to  mould  circumstances  to  his  purpose 
-—that  purpose  being  the  most  exalted  that  a  man 
can  set  before  him  ;  to  restore  his  country  to  pros- 
perity, to  draw  down  upon  himself  the  blessings  of 
those  that  are  ready  to  perish.  No  king,  and, 
certainly  no  minister,  though  his  heart  were  as 
hard,  his  conscience  as  dead  or  seared  as  those  of 
an  intelligent  being  can  be,  can  look  with  indif- 
ference upon  the  prolonged  sufferings  of  millions 
of  his  innocent  fellow-creatures — hastening  to  the 
tribunal  at  which  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  must 
alike  give  an  account — and,  with  a  strong  convic- 
tion in  his  mind  of  the  causes  of  the  prevailing 
misery,  and  the  remedy  in  his  power,  mercilessly 
withhold  it.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  cliief  of 
the  Tories  is  so  thoroughly  cold-blooded  as  this 
indifierence  would  augur ;  and  if  he  has  not  the 
power  to  accomplish  his  object,  he  has  the  power 
to  make  the  triikl.  The  country  is  much  more 
united  on  this  question  than  it  was  on  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  measure.  The  portentous  look  which 
Sir  Robert  is  reported  to  have  cast  upon  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull,  when  that  most  candid  and 
innocent  of  country  gentlemen  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag,  and  told  tiie  truth,  that  the  Corn  Laws 
must  be  maintained  to  enable  the  aristocracy  to 
support  their  station  and  dignity,  forbids  the  belief 
that  his  convictions  are  not  with  the  Free-Trade 
party.*— —In  brief,  Ihaugh  we  have  no  trust  in 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  matter  of  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  we  will  not,  until  he  declare  himself 
by  deeds  as  well  as  words,  believe  him  the  enemy  of 
Free  Trade.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  the  dearth  of  au- 
thentic information  of  any  kind,  the  journalists  are 
attaching  most  disproportionate  importance  to  cer- 
tain revelations  (atidet)  mad*  by  the  elder  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ;  who  seems  to  have,  at  all  times,  an  inordinate 
itching  to  have  his  finger  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  pie. 
We  accept  this  gentleman's  revelations  at  their  full 
value,  when  we  receive  them  as  the  expression  of 
what  may  be  his  own  hopes  and  wishes  about  com 
)ind  cattle,  since  he  became  a  landed  proprietor. 
The  father  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 


Trade  is  a  somewhat  comical  character.  He  deals 
forth  his  notions  and  his  beliefs  as  solemnly  as  did 
the  learned  Bartolemus  Saddletree,  who  laid  down 
the  law  to  the  admiring  neighbours,  whom  he  in- 
Mmeted  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Lords  of 
Session,  whose  shop  adjoined  his  own,  were  to  deal 
with  the  most  intricate  cases  which  came  before 
thett ;  foretsilfaig,  with  edifying  gi-«vit|r,  whattver 
vfad  to  came  nextk  Mr.  Gladstone-  is,' perhaps  as 
like  the  honest  city  tallow-chandler,  who,  thoagh 
retired  to  enjoy  the  otitan  cum  dignitate  in  the  sab- 
iirbs,  could  not  be  kept  away  from  the  shop  on 
melting  days.  Sir  Robert  Peel  will,  we  are  cer- 
tain, not  thank  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  indiscreet 
officiousness.  He  would,  we  apprehend,  approve 
of  him  making  the  concern  entirely  over  to  his 
son ;  saying,  like  his  Ossianic  countryman,  "  Let 
the  name  of  J(An  be  forgotten  among  his  people. 
May  it  only  be  said.  Behold  the  father  of  William  !" 
What  is  more,  and,  indeed,  alone  to  the  point, 
Mr.  John  Gladstone  knows  about  as  much  of  the 
mind  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  we  do ;  and  for  this, 
among  other  good  reasons,  that  Sir  Robert  is,  we  fear, 
too  experienced  a  trading  statesman,  to  have  altoge- 
ther made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  line  of  policy  which 
he  may  pursue,  and  too  enlightened  a  man  not  to 
have  in  theory,  at  all  events,  adopted  opinions  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  those  which  are  so  freely  as- 
cribed to  him  by  the  elder  Gladstone.  Before  Sir 
Robert  finally  make  up  his  own  mind,  he  must  both 
learn,  and  well  weigh  the  mind  of  the  country.  That 
has  been  pretty  clearly  manifested  of  late  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Gladstone's  epistle ;  and  the  question  for 
Sir  Robert  must,  we  apprehend,  resolve  itself  into 
the  adoption  of  the  Whig  measure  of  a  fixed  duty, 
or  of  total  and  immediate  repeal ;  before  the  Whig* 
shall  anticipate  him  in  the  only  measure  that  now 
either  can  or  ought  to  satisfy  the  country.  It  is 
as  much  ground  of  thankfulness  that  the  Tories 
(doubtless  to  their  deep  regret)  opposed  the  Whig 
scheme  of  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.,  a«  that  they  resisted 
the  poor  demand  of  the  elective  franchise  for  Bir- 
mingham and  Manchester,  and  thereby  created  the 
ten-pounders.  What  is  meant  by  this  fixed  dnty 
"  for  revenue  V  which,  while  the  revenue  is  falling 
off,  looks  so  specious  in  theory.  It  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be,  in  effect,  a  differential  duty  as  between 
the  foreign  and  the  home  grower ;  which  is,  in  every 
case,  irritating  and  insulting  to  other  nations,  as  wdl 
as  injurious  to  our  own  people  ;  a  duty,  in  fact,  to 
favour  the  landed  interest  of  Great  Britain,  at  the 
expense  of  the  foreign  customers  of  the  mana- 
facturers  of  Great  Britain.  This  fixed  duty  "  for 
revenue,"  will,  it  is  probable,  be  one  of  the  stalk- 
ing-horses of  the  session  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  ham- 
strung at  the  outset.  If  a  fixed  duty  on  food,  on 
the  bare  necessaries  of  the  most  cheaply-sustained 
existence  of  a  labouring  family,  on  what  are,  next 
to  air  and  water,  the  spontaneous  gifts  of  Heaven 
to  all  the  children  of  men ;  if  revenue  is  to  be  raised 
by  this  stringent  means,  by  a  month-tax,  a  poll- 
tax,  a  tax  on  the  mere  right  of  existing — for 
without  bread,  or  bread  stuffs,  there  is  no  life — 
then  it  should  surely  be  one  for  revenue  alone ;  and 
not  for  a  barleycorn  of  revenue,  with  a  bushel  of 
landlords'  protection.    But,  unless  the  duty  be 
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faapeaed  at  the  mill,  or  at  the  month  of  the  ovm ; 
mloB  there  be  an  excise  oa  every  loaf/and  ereiy 
peoiid  of  Hoar,  daty  for  revenne  it  a  sheer  delusion. 
It  ie  the  Corn- Laws  in  another— they  cannot  in- 
deed eame  in  a  worn — shape.  Let  every  man  be  on 
Uf  gnard,  then,  against  this  duty  for  revenne, 
mkm  it  shall  fall  equally  npon  the  wheat  of  Lin- 
toba  and  Sussex,  and  that  of  the  Ohio  and  Ulinois. 
If  levied  npon  the  grain  of  every  country  alike,  there 
'wiQ  be,  we  apprehend,  little  danger  of  the  Fanners' 
Friends  listening  to  a  duty  on  the  People's  food 
that  affects  their  own  produce.  They  will  become 
boievolent ;  they  will,  as  when  the  Whigs  were 
amaahed,  when  Peel  repudiated  a  fixed  duty,  and 
iceommended  his  new  Sliding-seale,  be  utterly 
allocked  to  hear  of  a  tax  upon  the  People's  food. 

Let  us  turn  from  these  things  to  examine  our 
increasing  strengdi,— -our  own  resources.  If  Sir 
Robert  Peel  wishes  to  know  the  mind  of  the  coun- 
try upon  the  Com  Laws  before  making  up  his  own 
mind,  that  has  now  been  pretty  clearly  demon- 
strated. The  agitation  spreads  every  day,  of  which 
the  League  u  now  the  centre  ;  though  truth  and 
humanity  are  the  source  of  that  great  cause,  in 
which,  in  our  own  sphere,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, we  have  laboured  for  ten  years,  and  which  we 
rejoice  to  see  hastening  to  a  happy  issue.  There  can 
be  no  hope  of  allaying  that  agitation  which  has,  year 
after  year,  been  steadily  widening  its  basis,  and 
which  ia  sappoiied  by  increasing  knowledge  among 
the  people,  diffused  by  the  indefatigable  energy  and 
perseverance  of  the  Leaguers  ;  by  great  talent,  by 
vast  moral  influoice ;  by  hard  cash  ;  but,  above 
all,  by  the  urgent  neeeasities  of  the  peopk,  who, 
light  or  wrong,  are  convinced  that  they  must 
have  Free  Trade  or  perish.  Although  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  monopolies  should  prove— were  that  pos- 
aible — as^^injurions  as  it  must  prove  beneficial,  the 
monopolies  mnat  fyU,  The  decree  has  gone  forth. 
Tbev  are  doomed — and  with  them  all  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  a  class  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  ; 
— the  apparent  benefit ;  for  injustice  never  yet  in 
the  long-run  benefited  any  man.  It  ought  to  take 
the  last  argument  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mcmon 
polista,  that  the  Free  Traders,  whether  mill-owners, 
■bimen^  or  persons  engaged  in  commerce,  are  as 
Jetdy  to  surrender  every  vestige  of  those  "  proteo- 
tlM^  of  their  interests  which  in  the  present  lan- 
gvUdag  state  of  trade  might  seem  to  be  required,  as 
ttty  are  strenuous  in  their  demand  for  a  like  mea- 
■BB  of  justice ;  for  the  total  abolition  of  every  im- 
ptai  on  Ibod.  If  they  wiU  give  no  protection,  they 
ask  figrnone;  and  to  this  they  should  and  will  be 
hdd. 

Ef«i  the  sagacity  of  an  elder  Gladstone  could 
BStfoiestu  what  is  to  take  place  in  the  approaching 
Miiuu  of  Parliament.  The  Whig  Opposition  may, 
MriiaM^  aosnme  a  more  decided,  nay,  a  more  liberal 
ma  «  policy  than  they  saw  fit  to  take  last  year. 
fttn  tlMir  ostensible  head.  Lord  John  Russell,  on 
ft*  question  at  the  Corn-laws,  we  expect  very 
Bflt ;  and,  in  extension  of  the  saSrage,  active  op- 
JMIHou.  BTo  liberal  need  be  greatly  disappointed 
ifmfOuag  that  Lord  John  Russell  will  either  do 
m  AAmt  to  §».  Bat  Lord  Pabnerston  is  not 
^■iltwinMMMMiMe  an  iiic«ni»tion  of  Whig  no- 


tions ;  and  the  voluntary  deelanti<m  of  Mr.  Fox 

Maule,  at  the  great  Anti-com-law  meeting  in 
Glasgow,  of  his  somewhat  sudden,  though  welcome 
conversion,  together  with  the  oracular  response  of 
Mr,  Macaulay  to  his  Edinburgh  constituents,  augur 
no  inflexible  hostility  in  these  two  members  of 
the  late  government  to  "  Total  and  immediate  re- 
peal." It  is  not  easy  to  guess  how  any  argu- 
ment is  longer  to  be  maintained  in  Parliament  on 
this  question.  Last  year  it  was  virtually  aban- 
doned on  every  ground  of  reason.  '  The  adver- 
saries were  literally  beaten  off  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Every  fallacy  was  dis- 
proved, every  refuge  of  lies  swept  away.  That 
the  high  prices  of  food  keep  up  wages,  which,  of 
all  humbugs,  is  surely  the  most  impudent,  even 
a  Buckinghamshire  or  Sussex  peasant  would  now 
laugh  at,  and  disprove  from  his  own  hungry  ex- 
perience. That  extraordinary  burthens  fall  upon 
the  land,  which  therefore  requires  extraordinary 
protecti<»,  is  an  outory  which  the  landowners  per- 
ceive may  be  carried  too  far,  if  it  should  go  the 
length  of  provoking  inquury  and  instituting  com- 
parisons between  the  taxes  that  fall  on  land  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  every  other  country.  No- 
thing then  remains  but  the  prophecy  that  land  will 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  our  farmers  cannot,  on  fair  terms,  compete, 
in  the  home  market,  with  the  farmers  of  the  conti- 
nent, or  those  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  League 
might  very  safely  guarantee  a  good  rent  per  acre, 
for  every  acre  that,  having  once  been  profitebly 
cultivated,  though  when  prices  were  exorbitant, 
should  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation  by  the  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws. 

It  is  not  easy  to  guess  the  line  of  policy  which 
the  Pro-oom-Law  party  can  now  adopt  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  how  they  are  to  face  the  impending  dis- 
cussions. The  despicable  manoeuvre  of  "  No 
House,"  can  no  longer  avail  them  against  the  body 
of  new  recruits  and  converts.  The  League — ^the 
People's  repreeentetives  out  of  doors — seem  to  have 
"  declared  the  sittings  permanent."  Every  passing 
year  has  added  to  their  power  and  influence.  Their 
head-quarters  at  Manchester  are  now  like  the  well- 
organized  central  bureau  of  some  vast  empire, 
which,  in  knowing  what  it  is  about,  and  in  regularity 
and  despateh,  might  afford  useful  hinte  to  Downing 
Street.  But,  perhaps^the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  this  agitetion  b  the  promptitude  with  which  the 
country  has  responded  to  the  call  for  the  necessary 
supplies,  in  this  season  of  universal  depression  and 
impoverishment ;  and  the  sums,  small  though  they 
be,  collected  in  agricultural  districts,  and  in  towns 
like  Edlnbuigh  under  theimmediate  influenceof  the 
landed  aristocracy,  are  much  more  worthy  of  notice 
than  the  large  sums  raised  in  the  manufacturing 
districto.  People  not  only  flock  to  the  meetings, 
but "  they  put  money  in  their  purses,"  which  they 
can  often  ill  spare.  But  they  may,  and  most  cor- 
rectly too,  view  this  money  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
profitable  investment,  than  as  a  sum  subscribed  for 
a  public  object.  Sir  Robert  Peel  promised  them 
back  the  full  amount  of  the  extorted  Income-Tax  in 
savugs  on  thmr  coffee,  cabinet-work,  shoes,  gloves, 
&c,  &c.    The  League  may  more  assuredly  guar- 
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•antee  the  repayment  of  their  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, in  the  reduced  price  of  provisions ;  in  the  im- 
provement of  trade;  in  the  ameliorated  condition 

,of  the  unemployed  and  destitute  poor.  This  is 
solid  encouragement  to  give,  not  only  this  year,  but 
in  every  future  year  that  the  system  of  monopoly 
with  which  they  war  shall  endure.  These  years 
cannot  number  many,  if  they  shall  be  more  than 
one. 

We  would  entreat  our  readers  to  remember 
that  these  blighting  and  accursed  laws  were  thrust 
upon  the  protesting  nation  in  the  borough-monger- 


ing  times,  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  sol- 
diers protecting  our  representatives  in  recording 
their  votes  agsinst  the  most  vital  interests  of  their 
constituents.  Let  all  this  be  now  remembered. 
Nor  is  it  likely  to  be  forgotten.  The  greatest 
apparent  present  danger  is  of  truckling  and  com- 
promise with  the  half-and-half  admirers  of  a  fixed 
duty ;  with  those  who  cling  to  as  much  of  "  pro- 
tection" as  can  by  any  means  be  retained,  and  who 
would  juggle  the  nation  by  pretending  that  it  is  for 
revenue.     O'Connell  said  well — 

A  FIXED  Dim  IS  k  FIXED  Injcsticb. 


THE  RUINED  CASTLES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

ON  SBEINO  TWO    AT   A   SHOKT  DISIAKCK   FROM  ONE   AHOIHEIU 


Yk  fragments  of  a  wondrous  dream 

Of  Glory  and  of  Power, 
Of  centuries  whose  shadows  stream 

O'er  battlement  and  tower, 
Of  times  whose  tide  rolled  bright  along 
In  light  of  chivalry  and  song. 
Ye  stand  not  there — realities — 

Though  felt  and  scanned  ye  be : 
A  portion  of  the  Past  ye  rise 

'Mid  hoar  Antiquity ! 
And  cloud  and  sunshine  fleeting  o'er  ye 
Are  blended  with  the  olden  glory. 
Who  gazeth  on  ye  bums  to  see 

The  bannered  pomp  of  old, 
The  plumes  of  glorious  chivalry. 

The  croslet's  broiderd  gold. 
The  knightly  arm  that  tamed  so  well 
The  boast  of  turban'd  infidel. 
The  chieftains  of  the  olden  fields. 

The  tournament  and  song. 
Trilled  to  the  music  of  the  shields 

When  wine-cups  cheered  the  strong ; 
The  muster  and  the  festal  hall, — 
The  siege,  the  shout,  the  battered  wall. 
The  baron  on  his  battle  steed. 

Begirt  with  Kni^thood's  flower. 
And  bold  retainers,  good  at  need. 

With  axe  and  arrowy  shower, 


And  vassal  hundreds  peaUng  high 
The  feudal  monarch's  gathering-cry. 

The  heroes  of  the  endless  strife 
Of  Scotland's  hundred  wars, — 

When  life  was  grimly  given  for  life, 
And  scars  for  bloody  scars, — 

When  Saxon  flag,  'mid  slogan  yell. 

Along  the  tameless  Border  fell. 

The  plume  bestowed  by  ladye  love 

Upon  her  gallant  knight. 
That  shone  the  battle-waves  above 

In  all  its  stainless  white, 
And  bore  to  Syria's  land  of  flame 
The  dark-eyed  ladye's  peerless  fiune. 

That  lone  maid  loves  to  greet  the  star 
Of  twilight  fondly  burning, 

For  well  Ae  knows  one  eye  afar 
To  that  bright  star  is  tnming 

At  the  same  hour,  where'er  it  be. 

By  Salem's  shrine  or  Galilee. 

All  the  old  splendonr  of  the  time 
When  anoestry  was  young 

And  Tronbadonr  the  lofty  rhyme 
In  festal  chamber  sung,— 

All  the  old  magic  of  a  day 

Passed  with  the  Troubadour  away. 


G.P. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD  SAILOR. 

NO.  I. ^THB  MUTUtr  OP  THB  OLaTTOK. 


Many  of  my  readers  will  recollect  that  the 
Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  and  in  the  North-sea  fleet, 
took  place  after  that  in  the  Channel  fleet  had 
been  quelled  by  the  redress  of  those  grievances 
which  had  given  rise  to  it.  Therefore,  when  the 
foi-disant  Admiral  Parker*  hoisted  the  red  flag  at 
the  Nore,  and  was  speedily  joined  by  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  North-sea  fleet,  the  alarm  through- 
out the  country  became  general,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  believing  that  our  navy  was  about  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  enemy.  To  prove  that  such  a 
belief  was  unfounded,  and  to  do  justice  to  the 
character  of  the  British  sailor,  I  shall  here  narrate 
what  occurred  in  my  presence  on  board  the  Glat- 
tou  during  her  short-lived  insubordination. 

At  this  period  (1797)  the  Glatton  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Henry  TroUope,  who,  a  short 
time  prior  to  Uie  mutiny,  had  distinguished  him- 


self by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  naval  actions  on 
record, — Shaving,  in  the  short  space  of  forty-nine 
minutes,  beaten  off  a  French  squadron  consisting 
of  five  frigates,  a  brig,  and  a  cutter.  This  extra- 
ordinary exploit  may  appear  incredible  to  many 
of  my  readers ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Glatton,  though  carrying  only  fifty  guns,  threw 
more  weight  of  metal  at  each  broadside  than  any 
three-decker  then  in  the  service. 

When  all  the  rest  of  the  mutinous  ships  in  the 
North-sea  fleet  were  nearly  out  of  sight  on  their 
way  to  the  Nore,  the  Glatton  was  the  last  to  desert 
the  two  admirals,  Duncan  and  Onslow.  We  were 
at  this  time  off  Yarmouth,  steering  under  easy  sail 
towards  the  Texel. 

At  length,  when  the  other  ships  which  had  left 
us  for  the  Nore  were  waning  on  the  distant  hori- 
zon, the  Glatton's  Captain  of  the  forecastle,  ac- 


*>  This  man,  Richard  Parker,  was  a  seaman  who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Council  of  Delegates 
elected  by  the  mutinous  sailors  at  the  Nore.  He  took  the  command  of  the  Nore  fleet,  Comented  the  mutiny, 
and  fOffluiitted  various  aots  of  robbery  and  violence.    He  a^d  sou;  otjier  mutineers  were  executed  iu  1797,  . 
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oomfMBied  by  a  boatswain's  mate,  and  two  or 
time  more  of  the  leading  mutineers,  came  to  the 
qoaite-deck  and  annoanced  to  the  oiEcer  of  the 
watch  the  wish  of  the  ship's  company  that  they 
ahoold  proceed  to  the  Nore :  stating,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  and 
nm  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  officers ;  but 
that  if  they  did  not  follow  the  example  of  their 
comrades,  they  would  be  afraid  to  meet  them  on 
dxHc.  Remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  Captain 
and  officers  was  vain :  the  red  flag  was  hoisted, 
tad  our  course  directed  towards  the  Nore.  No 
■ooner  was  this  perceived  by  the  Ck>mmander-in- 
Chief,  than  he  hoisted  his  colours  !  The  force  of 
ioch  an  appeal  can  be  appreciated  by  sailors  only. 
Ob  this  occasi(»i,  however,  it  was  ineffectual.  The 
Captain,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  in  a  state  of 
mind  not  to  be  described,  begged  and  entreated  his 
men  to  return  to  their  duty ;  pointed  out  to  them 
tbe  high  compliment  the  Admiral  had  paid  them  ; 
remarking,  that  it  was  tantamount  to  asking  them 
theqiustion,  "  Will  the  Glattons  ako  desert  me  V 
But  the  will  and  better  feelings  of  the  majority  of 
tlie  crew  were  now,  unfortunately,  controlled  by  a 
few  desperate  and  depraved  characters,  under  the 
title  of  Delegates,  who  responded  to  the  prayers 
and  oitreaties  of  the  Captain,  with  cries  of  "  The 
Nore ! — the  Nore  ! "  Accordingly,  under  these 
painful  but  unavoidable  circumstances,  the  Glat- 
Ua  proceeded  to  Hosely  Bay,  where  we  anchored 
for  die  night. 

The  next  morning,  matters  assumed  a  more  se- 
rious and  threatening  aspect.  The  men  had  now 
discovered — or  rather  the  ringleader  ruffians  had 
pretended  to  discover — that  three  of  the  officers 
had  treated  them  with  tyranny,  and  therefore  de- 
served to  be  punished.  The  men  had  also  stuck 
np  a  paper  on  the  Bitts,*  in  which  they  stated, 
that  the  marines  and  ship's  company  having  bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  support  each  other 
on  this  occasion,  any  officer  attempting  to  dissuade 
any  one  of  them  from  the  observance  of  that  oath 
dwnld  be  inunediately  punished  with  death  ;  for 
whkh  pnrpoee  yard-ropes  were  already  suspended 
from  each  arm  of  the  fore-yard. 

SboiHy  after  this  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Cap- 
tain, stating  the  determination  of  the  ship's  com- 
jpaay  to  punish  an  officer  immediately,  without 
wwmtinnmg  his  name  or  crime.  The  first  Lieu- 
teaant  and  Surgeon  were  immediately  sent  for  into 
the  cabin ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  every  officer  was 
ordered  to  appear  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  to  arm 
himself  with  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  and  a  cutlass. 
While  these  orders  were  being  executed  on  the 
poc^  the  ship's  company  were  not  idle  on  their 
pait.  The  guns  on  the  forecastle  were  pointed  aft, 
leaded  with  grape  and  canister;  while,  on  the 
Wer-deck,  as  many  of  the  68-pounders,  as  could 
W  elerated,  so  as  to  reach  the  poop,  by  firing 
tbrangh  the  deck,  were  also  point^  in  that  direc- 
tian.  The  critical  situation  of  the  officers,  at  this 
aMBMB^  may  be  imagined,  when  I  say,  that  if  a 
ikMbai  gone  off  by  accident,  among  the  officers, 
iMt  l9ii4?i»g,  that  would  have  acted  as  a  signal 
Itirtt*  nts  Ott  tfia  lower  deck  to  have  fired  the  68- 
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licuoo;  part  of  the  a^ip. 


pounders,  which  they  had  made  ready  and  elevated; 
and  few,  if  any,  of  the  officers,  standing  at  their 
perilous  post,  could  have  escaped  instant  destruc- 
tion from  such  an  upward  discharge  of  shot 
through  the  upper  deck,  accompanied  by  tearing 
up  of  planks,  splinters,  &c.  Not  to  mention  tha^ 
of  course  at  the  same  moment,  the  forecastle  guns 
would  have  sent  a  storm  of  grape  and  canister 
among  the  devoted  officers  on  the  poop.  Such  a 
fearfol  crisis,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  British 
Indiaman,t — one  of  the  most  gallant  and  efiective 
in  the  service, — ^it  is  not  easy  for  a  landsman  to  ap- 
preciate in  its  full  force  of  danger  and  anxiety. 
The  evil  passions  then  domineering  over  a  ooum^ 
geous  ship's  company,  often  tried  in  battle, — the 
deeply  painful  thoughts  of  their  brave  officers,  who 
had  treated  so  kindly,  and  so  often  led  to  victory 
those  misguided  men,  against  whom  duty  now 
called  upon  them  to  present  themselves  as  armed 
enemies, — ^the  deadly  preparations  on  both  sides 
for  mutual  destruction  :  violent  mutiny  on  the  one 
side,— cool,  but  regretful  determination  to  follow 
the  line  of  duty,  altogether  presented  such  a  scene, 
on  that  eventful  morning,  as  I  hope  never  to  wit- 
ness again.  It  was,  to  the  last  degree,  distressing 
and  appalling. 

When  all  was  prepared  among  the  officers  for 
resistance,  the  Captain  and  first  Lieutenant  went 
cooUy  and  boldly  forward  among  the  ship's  com- 
pany, and  demanded  the  name  and  the  crime  of 
the  officer  who  had  been  pitched  upon  for  punish- 
ment by  the  mutineers.  The  answers  made  it 
appear,  that  the  officer  was  a  master's  mate  named 
Ricketts,  who  had  been  overheard  mentioning  the 
names  of  the  ringleaders  to  the  Captain.  When 
the  men  were  told  that  not  one  officer  would  live 
to  witness  such  an  unwarrantable  attempt  at  pun- 
ishment, the  men  proposed  to  delay  the  punish^ 
ment  until  the  ship  got  to  the  Nore.  -  Deeming  it 
more  prudent  to  temporize  on  this  occasion,  and  to 
try  what  gentler  means  might  effect  among  the 
misled  men,  the  officers  were  accordingly  desired 
to  replace  their  arms  in  the  arm-chest.  Most  of 
the  officers  then  retired  below,  the  Captain  and  the 
first  Lieutenant  only  remaining  among  the  ship's 
company,  and  trying  to  prevail  on  them  to  return 
to  their  duty.  At  this  period  of  the  mutiny, 
hardly  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  when  the  gunner's 
mate,  followed  by  one  of  the  joUy-boat's  crew  (one 
of  the  woret  characters  in  the  ship),  passed  me  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  went  upon  the  poop,  unob- 
served by  the  officer  of  the  watch,  who  was  in  deep 
conversation  with  the  surgeon.  I  watclied  them, 
and  saw  them  go  to  the  arm-chest,  and  begin  to 
unlash  it  from  its  fastenings  to  the  deck.  I  called 
the  attention  of  the  officer  of  the  watch  to  this  pro- 
ceeding, who  went  immediately  to  the  Captain  ; 
but,  before  the  latter  could  get  on  the  quarter-deck, 
the  arm-chest  was  on  the  brink  of  the  poop-ladder, 
with  the  gunner's  mate  standing  on  it,  waving  his 
hat  for  assistance.  The  sight  of  this  was  too  mucli 
for  even  the  temper  and  prudence  of  Captain  Trol- 
lope,  who  instantly  drew  his  dirk,  and,  running  up 
the  ladder,  leaped  upon  the  chest,  made  a  blow  at 
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the  guaner's  mate  and  woimded  him  in  the  face ; 
at  the  same  time  telling  him,  that  if  he  did  not  in- 
stantly go  forward  he  would  run  him  tfarougfa. 
The  fellow,  oonsciont  of  his  own  delinquency,  and 
awed  by  the  determination  of  his  Captain,  skulked 
away  with  his  companion ;  both  muttering  that 
they  had  no  wish  to  hart  the  officers,  bnt  only 
wanted  to  protect  themselves. 

A  few  minutes  after  this  painful  and  dangerous 
occurrence,  the  Captain  returned  to  his  now  almost 
hopeless  task  of  persnasion.  At  length,  however, 
amid  this  gloomy  and  anxious  scene,  a  ray  of  more 
hopeful  light  appeared.  Three  or  four  of  the  Cap- 
tain's oldest  followers  came  aft  and  joined  the 
officers. 

This  snggested  the  propriety  of  a  general  muster, 
which  immediately  took  place.  Then  erery  man 
was  required  to  declare  whether  he  would  obey  the 
Captain,  or  the  delegates  of  the  mutineers.  The 
result  was  favourable  to  the  Captain  ;  for  the  first 
names  on  the  ship's  books  were  his  oldest  followers, 
— men  naturally  more  attached  to  the  ship  and 
officers  than  the  new  comers.  Nearly  thirty  of 
those  names  passed  master  in  favour  of  the  Captain, 
without  a  dissentient  voice.  The  lookers-on,  see- 
ing that  the  tide  was  about  to  turn  against  them, 
thought  it  prudent  to  swell  the  number ;  so  tha^ 
at  the  end  of  the  master,  the  delegates  remained 
with  a  very  small  minority  who  had  taken  so 
active  a  part  in  the  affair,  that  their  sentiments 
could  not  be  concealed  by  voting.  This  was  a 
glorious  moment  for  the  Captain  and  officers  ;  and 
ft  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  their  feelings 
were  more  intensely  happy  and  pleasurable  on 
this  occasion,  than  they  had  been  wretched  and 
painful  bnt  a  veiy  short  time  before.  In  the  one 
case,  their  loved  and  valued  men — ^friends  and 
companions  in  battle  against  the  enemy — were 
arrayed  against  them  in  mutiny  and  deadly  pur- 
pose of  destruction ;  and  in  the  other  case,  the 
same  men  (all  the  test  men)  were  ranging  them- 
selves around  them  in  recovered  rule  of  duty  and 
discipline,  and  a  determination  to  stand  by  and 
protect  their  officers,  not  only  on  board  of  their  own 
ship,  but  against  every  enemy  that  might  appear 
at  sea  or  on  shore.  This  was  a  glorious  day  for 
the  true-blue  and  stanch  sailors  of  the  British 
navy, — a  sample  of  what  their  better  feelings  are 
when  not  perverted  or  fettered  by  bad  advisers 
and  malignant  rulers  of  mind  and  body. 

No  sooner  was  the  result  of  that  memorable 
master  known,  than  the  red  flag  was  immediately 
hauled  down,  and  the  order  given  from  the  quaiter- 
deck — "  All  hands  up  anchor  ! "  At  this  order  the 
man  flew  promptly  to  their  stations — ^the  ship  was 
quickly  under  weigh — and  a  course  steered  for  the 
Downs.  Soon  afterwards,  the  delegates  and  their 
few  friends  that  remained,  sent  to  the  Captain  to 
say  that  they  also  were  ready  to  return  to  their 
duty.  In  the  hope  that  what  luid  passed  would  be 
buried  in  oblivion ;  which  he  assented  to.  A  few 
hours  after  the  Glatton  had  taken  this  course,  two 
large  sail,  on  the  larboard-bow,  were  reported  from 
the  mast-head  ;  and,  as  we  were  sailing  nearly  in 
an  opposite  direction,  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
hey  were  men-of-war — one  a  large  French  eighty- 


gun  ship,  the  other  a  seventy-four.  No  private 
signal  was  made  on  either  side ;  and  our  Captain, 
pronouncing  these  two  ships  to  be  enemies  steering 
for  the  Texel,  ordered  the  first  Lieutenant  to  beat 
to  quarters.  Whether  or  not  our  Captiun  believed 
the  ships  to  be  enemies,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  Glatton  was  ready  for  action 
in  Un  minutei;  and,  with  the  desire  her  crew  now 
had  to  wipe  off  the  stain  that  so  recently  shaded 
their  loyalty,  I  believe  every  man  on  board  would 
have  gone  into  action  i^ainst  those  two  French 
ships  with  full  confidence  of  victory,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fearful  odds.  The  late  brilliant  action  of 
the  Glatton,  above  alluded  to,  might  well  warrant 
such  confidence.  As  we  approached  nearer  the 
two  ships,  one  of  them  threw  out  the  signal  for  ns 
to  show  onr  number.  The  nambers  were  ex- 
changed ;  and  we  then  learned  that  the  eigfatj- 
gun-ship  was  the  Sans  Pareil,  (taken  on  the  first 
of  June  by  Lord  Howe,)  the  other  the  Rusaell. 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  Downs,  where  we 
found  the  Overyssel  and  Beaulieu  frigates,  with 
the  red  flag  flying.  We  anchored  on  the  quarter 
of  the  former,  and  the  latter  got  under  weigh,  and 
anchored  on  our  bow,  both  ships  believing  that  we 
had  come  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  In  such 
belief  they  slept  three  snccessive  nights  at  their 
quarters,  for  no  communication  was  allowed  with 
the  Glatton  ;  and  in  this  state  we  remained  until 
the  business  at  the  Nore  was  happily  terminated, 
and  we  were  ordered  into  port  to  refit. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  narrative  without  record- 
ing a  noble  trait  in  the  character  of  the  senior  ma- 
rine officer's  servant,  an  Irishman,  who  came  aft 
while  the  officers  were  arming  themselves  on  the 
poop,  to  resist  the  mutineers ;  and  who,  on  being 
questioned  by  the  first  Lieutenant  why  he  made 
his  appearance  there,  answered — "  I  am  come  to 
die  with  my  master ! " 

Nor  ought  I  to  omit  to  record  the  valuable  as- 
sistance which  the  Captain  received  on  this  trying 
occasion  from  the  counsel  and  determined  courage 
of  the  first  Lieutenant,  R.  Williams,  and  the  sur- 
geon, Stevenson  Eden.  The  first  Lieutenant  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  beloved  and  esteemed  by  every 
officer  and  man  in  the  ship.  The  surgeon,  though 
one  of  the  most  generous  and  kind-hearted  of  men, 
did  not  fare  so  well  in  the  estimation  of  the  crew  ; 
for,  unluckily,  he  happened  to  find  among  them, 
occasionally,  a  character  much  more  common  in 
the  navy  then  than  at  present ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
stuUer — a  man  feigning  disease  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting out  of  the  service.  It  naturally  followed  that 
such  characters  were  seldom  pleased  with  their 
medical  treatment ;  and,  in  this  way,  my  Mend 
Eden  subjected  himself  to  the  charge  of  tyranny, 
for  which  he  was  included  in  the  number  destined 
by  the  mutineers  to  be  tarred  and  ftathered,  at  tho 
commencement  of  the  outbreak  in  the  Glatton. 
This  may  partly  account  for  the  zeal  he  displayed 
at  the  moment  we  were  arming  ourselves  on  the 
poop,  where,  I  believe,  he  loaded  half  of  the  pistols 
himself.  To  him  also  were  we  indebted  for  the 
happy  thought  of  mustering  the  ship's  company, 
by  which  proceeding  this  formidable  mutiny  was 
ao  fortunately  terminated. 
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Tta  moet  strilciag  featore  of  this  work  is, 
peth^s,  the  penonal  charaeteT  of  the  author,  aa 
it  if  bra*dlj  revealed  in  eyery  page.  BiBiB- 
BoRSow  U,  hdwever,  not  entitled  to  this  devout 
ippellation  for  anything  resembling  the  causes 
Ttuch  made  Cromtveirs  old  military  expounder 
be  christened  by  Scott  Bible-Butler ;  for  Mr. 
Borrow  differa,  in  few  respects,  from  other  contra- 
bandists, save  in  the  nature  of  the  commodity 
irfaich  he  introdaced  into  the  varied  scenes  of  his 
labooTB.  Conceive  a  vigorous  man,  of  about  thirty 
j<!ars  of  age,  standing  six  feet  two  in  his  stoclciog- 
loles,  who,  from  boyhood,  has  been  engaged  in  all 
manner  of  adventures  in  every  country  of  Europe  ; 
\rho  is  a  daring  and  fearless  ^der;  an  adept  in  the 
Tue  of  his  weapons  ;  gifted  with  great  personal  and 
mental  intrepidity,  and  by  no  means  destitute  of 
modest  assurance  ;  conceive  him,  familiar  with  the 
lowest  haunts  of  vice,  as  it  is  seen  in  mendicant  and 
gypsy  life  ;  a  horse  sorcerer  and  whisperer ;  speak- 
ing fluently  every  European  language,  and  patter- 
i]^  every  slang,  lingua,  and  lingo,  of  Frank,  Jew, 
and  Gypsy  ;  capable  of  adapting  himself  to  every 
variety  of  circamstance ;  of  not  only  "  becoming  all 
things  to  all  men" — though  not  exactly  in  the  sense 
of  the  apostle — but  actually  personating  all  kinds  of 
men ;  and  yon  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  singular 
individual  whom  the  British  Bible  Society,  probably 
looking  more  to  the  end  than  the  means,  sagaciously 
dioae  to  introduce  the  Scriptures  into  Russia,  and 
latterly  into  Spain  and  PortugaL  We  find  Mr. 
Borrow  in  Paris,  a  spectator,  if  not  an  actor,  in  the 
Rerolntionof  the  Barricades;  in  the  Peninsula;  in 
ITsrway ;  in  Kussia ;  among  the  Bohemians,  the 
Tartars,  the  Turks— every  where  ;  and,  last  of  all, 
in  Barbary  ;  a  kind  of  wandering  Jew,  in  short, 
whose  adventnree  necessarily  comprise  many  ro- 
mantic rencontres  and  strange  vicissitudes,  and 
pohaps  some  questionable  or  rather  indecorous 
pMceedings. 

Tke  work  before  us,  "The  Bible  in  Spain,**  is, 
IWwever,  limited  to  scenes  in  the  Peninsula ;  though 
tiM  aatbor  is  often  led  to  refer  to  his  previous  wan- 
derings ;  and  he  also  frequently  stumbles,  in  the 
niMt  unexpected  places,  upon  individuals  of  his 
own  nomade,  or  cosmopolitan  species,  whom  he 
liad  first  met  with  in  far  distant  countries. 

One  would,  in  these  days,  give  some  money  for  a 
trae  narrative  of  how  the  Scriptures,  and  the  heter- 
odox writings  of  Martin  Luther  and  his  contem- 
paiariea,  were  first  smuggled  from  Holland  into 
on  own  seaport  towns  ;  and  secretly  disseminated, 
not  by  wholesale  as  in  Spain,  through  the  active 
agtwiy  of  Mr.  Borrow,  but  in  single,  highly- 
|>iMd  copies ;  stealthily  procured,  timidly  lent, 
aad  nalonsly  studied;  At  a  little  unlawful 
txaSe,  or  of  veritable  smuggling  of  this  description, 

•'"The  BiUe  ia  ^>ain ;  or  the  Jonmeys,  Adventures, 
aait  TmftiaoamtmtB  m  an  Englishman,  in  an  attempt  to 
obealate  tlia  Seziptaies  in  the  PeniusuU."  By  George 
Boimr,  aa^bw  w"  The  Gipsies  in  Spain."  3  volumes, 
pmt  oetavv.    London  :  Jonu  Mnrrdy. 


wise  men  roust,   under   certain   circonstancu^ 
wink  ;  as  they  must  sometimes   do  at  the  wild 
justice  of  a  little  well-regulated  lynching,  in  a 
country  where  law  is  still  too  feeble  to  repress 
crime  and  protect  person  and  property.       Wo 
therefore  consider  Mr.  Borrow's  efforts  to  fulfil 
his  duties  to  his  constituents,  of  the  Bible  Society, 
as  not  merely  venial,  but  meritorious.    They  have 
also,   on  the  whole,  been  more  successful  than 
could  reasonably  have  been  anticipated.  The  very 
disorganisation  and  political  disorder  of  Spain  seem 
to  have  l>een  of  some  advantage  to  Mr.  Borrow'* 
leading  object,— the  printing  and  difliision  of  the 
Scriptures, — from  the  liberals  being  found  disposed 
to  view  the  attempt  with  favour,  were  it  but  from 
the  spirit  of  contradiction ;  and  the  clergy  being  leas 
prompt  and  united  in  their  opposition  than  they 
might  have  been  found  in  tranquil  times.    Theil: 
opposition  was,  at  last,  sufficiently  virulent.    Th« 
dealers,  and  especially  the   regular  booksellers, 
in  the  different  towns  and  villages  were  general- 
ly ready  and  often  eager  to  sell  the  Bibles  sup- 
plied to  them,  and  the  people  were  willing  and 
in  many  instances  eager  to  purchase  both  Bibles 
and  the  New  Testament  which  was  printed  in 
Spain.     But,  as  of  old,  the  scribes  and  ruling 
Pharisees  were  set  on  by  the  priests ;  and,  save  for 
the  powerful  protection  of  the  British  embasqr, 
Mr.  Borrow,  who  did  meet  with  some  personal  an- 
noyance, might  have  encountered  very  serious  incon- 
venience.   He  found,  throughout,  a  poweiful  and 
even  zealous  protector  in  the  British  ambassador, 
Mr.  Villiers  (now  Earl  of  Clarendon,)  to  whom 
the  cause  of  Bible  dissemination  in  Spain  owes  as 
much  as  the  Anti-slavery   cause ;   and  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  anxious  that  the  people  of 
Spain  should  be  permitted  freely  to  procure  Bibles, 
as  is  his  excellent  brother  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, who  have  free  Bibles,  should  also  have  Free 
Bread. 

Mr.  BoiTOw  seems  to  have  spent  nearly  five 
years  in  his  mission  to  the  Peninsula  ;  though,  at 
one  period,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  England 
for  some  months  on  account  of  illness,  and  at  an- 
other time  on  business.  His  wanderings  during 
this  protracted  sojourn  were  widely  extended  ; 
and  his  adventures  are  as  various  as  were  those 
of  Gil  Bias  of  Santillane.  Our  readers  will  be 
enabled,  by  our  extracts,  to  judge  of  his  powers  of 
observation  and  description,  which  are  of  no  com- 
mon order.  Like  that  other  brave  missionary  alid 
African  Lion-queller,  Mr.  Moffat,  his  matter  is 
too  copious  to  leave  any  space  for  the  trivial  graces 
and  artificial  adornments  of  the  word-hunters; 
but  he  tells  his  story  clearly  and  even  eloquently  ; 
because  his  mind  is  stored  with  that  information, 
and  with  those  thoughts  and  images  which  are 
best  expressed  in  unstudied  language.  In  the  pre- 
face the  author  alludes  to,  without  feeling  called 
upon  to  apologize  for,  the  strange  scenes  and  cliar- 
acters  which  are  introduced  into  a  work  of  the 
grave  description  of  his.     He  is  conscious  of  ha\- 
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ing  had  better  opportunities  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  peculiarities  and  hidden  things  of 
Spanish  social  life  "  than  were,  perhaps,  ever  yet 
afforded  to  a  foreigner ;"  and  it  is  but  right  to 
give  his  readers  the  full  advantage  of  his  know- 
ledge. The  years  he  spent  in  Spain,  of  which 
this  work  is  the  record,  were,  besides,  "  the  hap- 
piest years  of  his  existence."  Long  before  he  had 
seen  tiiat  romantic  and  chivalrous  land,  her  strange 
history  had  filled  the  day-dreams  of  boyhood  ;  and 
he  still  regards  Spain  as  "  the  most  magnificent 
country  in  the  world  ;"  "  probably  the  most  fer- 
tile, and  certainly  with  the  finest  climate."  "  Whe- 
ther," he  remarks— 

Her  children  are  worth;  of  their  mother,  is  another 
qaestion,  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  ;  bnt  con- 
tent myself  with  observing,  that,  amongst  much  that  is 
lamentable  and  reprehensible,  I  have  fonnd  mnch  that  is 
noble  and  to  be  admired ;  much  stern  heroic  virtne  ; 
much  savage  and  horrible  crime  ;  of  low  vnlgar  vice  very 
little,  at  least  amongst  the  great  body  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  with  which  my  mission  lay  ;  for  it  will  be  as 
well  here  to  observe,  that  I  advance  no  daim  to  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  nobility,  fVom 
whom  I  kept  as  remote  as  circumstances  would  permit 
me  ;  en  retanche,  however,  I  have  had  the  honour  to  live 
on  ^miliar  tenns  with  the  peasants,  shepherds,  and 
muleteer*  of  Spain,  whose  bread  and  bacalao  I  have 
eaten  ;  who  always  treated  me  with  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy, and  to  whom  I  have  not  unfreqnently  been  indebted 
for  shelter  and  protection. 

"  The  generous  bearing  of  Francicco  Oonzalcs,  and 
the  high  deeds  of  Riiy  Diaz  the  Cid,  are  still  sung 
amongst  the  fastnesses  of  the  Sierra  Morena." 

I  believe  that  no  stronger  argument  can  be  brought 
forward  in  proof  of  the  natural  vigour  and  resources  of 
Spain,  and  the  sterling  character  of  her  population,  than 
the  fact  that,  at  the  present  day,  she  is  still  a  powerful 
and  unezhansted  country,  and  her  children  still,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  high-minded  and  great  people. 

'  It  must,  to  Mr.  Borrow,  be  a  grateful  reflection, 
that  his  time  in  Spain  was  spent  in  endeavouring 
to  sow  those  seeds  of  the  highest  and  purest  of  all 
knowledge  which  must  tend  to  make  this  fine  people 
more  worthy  of  their  magnificent  country. 

He  landed  at  Lisbon  in  November  1835,  and  liie 
first  excursion  was  in  the  Alemtejo.  His  first  im- 
pression, from  the  insolence  of  the  custom-house 
officers,  and  the  dirt  and  expense  of  living  in  Lis- 
bon, were  unfavourable  ;  and  he  wished  himself 
back  in  Russia,  as  a  more  friendly  and  civilized 
country.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Borrow  at 
any  after-time  extended  the  liking  which  he  con- 
ceived for  Spain,  to  Portugal.  In  about  a  fort- 
night, by  following  the  subjoined  useful  recipe,  he 
fonnd  himself  conversing  in  Portuguese  with  tole- 
rable fluency. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  understood  by  a 
foreigner  in  his  own  language,  should  speak  with  much 
noise  and  vociferation,  opening  their  mouths  wide.  Is 
it  surprising  that  the  English  are,  in  general,  the  worst 
linguists  in  the  world,  seeing  that  they  pursue  a  system 
diametrically  opposite ! 

Lisbon,  to  his  fancy,  still  exhibited  traces  of  the 
terrible  earthquake  by  which  it  was  devastated 
some  eighty  years  ago  ;  bnt  with  all  its  ruin  and 
desolation,  it  is,  where  it  stands  on  its  seven  hills, 
in  Mr  Borrows  eyes,  still  the  most  remarkable  city 
in  the  Peninsula.  The  Water  Works,  and  espe- 
cially the  edifice  named  The  Mother  of  the  W<Uert, 
lie  considers  ainopg  the  grandest  of  the  monuments 


of  human  art.  There  is  another  sight.  Travellers 
in  Lisbon— 

If  they  be  of  England,  may  well  be  excused  if  tbey 
kiss  the  cold  tomb,  as  I  did,  of  the  author  of  "  Amelia," 
the  most  singular  genius  which  their  island  ever  produced  ; 
whose  works  it  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  abuse  in 
public,  and  to  read  in  secret.  In  the  same  cemetery 
rest  the  mortal  remains  of  Doddridge,  another  English 
author  of  a  different  stamp,  but  justly  admired  and  es- 
teemed. 

Mr.  Borrow  certainly  cannot  be  charged  with 
cant  or  sanctimoniousness ;  yet  we  should  fear  that 
many  sober-minded  Christians  will  be  less  repelled 
by  his  freer  vein,  and  his  wild  gypsy  adventures, 
than  by  the  incongruous  pious  ejaculations,  the 
prayers  and  notices  of  preachings,  and  exhorta- 
tions with  which  he  has  seen  meet  to  interlard  the 
early  part  of  his  narrative ;  as  if  he  felt  it  the  duty 
of  every  man  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Bible 
Society  to  adopt  a  certain  pious  slip-shod  phrase- 
ology. We  could  well  have  spared  many  of  these 
tags  and  gamishings,  which  it  strikes  us  are  nei- 
ther very.congruous  nor  very  reverent.  But  though 
our  author  may  be  accused  of  what  to  some  may 
seem  levity,  we  entirely  acquit  him  of  insincerity. 

Mr.  Borrow  was  furnished  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  all  those  individuals  that  could  be  reach- 
ed who  were  thought  likely  to  aid  his  enterprise  ; 
and  though  these  were  few,  he,  upon  the  whole,  met 
with  much  friendly  encouragement,  both  frvm  na- 
tives and  foreigners  settled  in  Spain.  One  of  his 
first  attempts  was  upon  the  schoolmaster  of  a  ro- 
mantic village  on  the  mountain  of  Cintra,  who,  in 
a  small  room,  taught  about  a  dozen  children  their 
spelling-book,  in  a  government-supported  school, 
and  received  no  salary.  So  much  for  Government 
schools.  What  this  man  called  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  which  he  had,  turned  out  to  be  the 
Epistles  by  Pereira,  with  copious  notes. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  considered  that  there  was 
harm  in  reading  the  Scriptures  without  notes  ;  he  re- 
plied that  there  was  certainly  no  harm  in  it,  but  that 
simple  people,  without  the  help  of  notes,  could  derive 
bnt  little  benefit  fh>m  Scripture,  as  the  greatest  part 
would  be  unintelligible  to  them  ;  whereupon  I  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  on  departing  said,  that  there  was 
no  part  of  Scripture  so  difiicult  to  understand  as  tfaoae 
very  notes  which  were  intended  to  elucidate  it,  and  that 
it  would  never  have  been  written  if  not  calculated  of 
itself  to  illumine  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  mankind. 

At  Mafra,  the  fine  library,  so  often  celebrated 
by  travellers,  was  found  abandoned  and  neglected  ; 
the  monks,  who  had  long  acted  as  its  conserva- 
tors, having  been  driven  forth  to  b^  or  steal ;  or 
serve  under  the  banners  of  Don  Carlos.  One  of 
the  friars  was  found  lingering  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, "  a  learned  man,"  for  "  he  spoke  French  and 
Gi-eek,"  and  now  taught  a  few  boys,  probably  for 
a  morsel  of  bread,  though  he  was  unwilling  to 
confess  the  degradation.  Of  a  boy,  one  of  the 
friars  pupils,  Mr.  Borrow  inquired — 

Whether  he  or  his  parents  were  acquainted  with  the 
Scripture  and  ever  read  it ;  he  did  not,  however,  seem 
to  understand  me.  I  must  here  observe,  that  the 
boy  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  that  he  was  in  many  re- 
spects very  intelligent,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language,  nevertheless  he  knew  not  the  Scripture 
even  by  name  ;  and  I  have  no  donbt,  fVom  what  I  subse- 
quently observed,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  country- 
men are,  on  that  important  point,  no  wiser  than  himself. 
At  th^  <)oors  of  vfllage  inns,  at  th?  berths  of  th?  rustics, 
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intht  Selib  where  tliey  labour,  at  the  stone  fonntains 
b;  the  mjr-side  -where  they  water  their  cattle,  I  hare 
qiectioied  Uie  lower  class  of  the  children  of  Portngal 
ahoat  the  Scriptoie,  the  Bible,  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
■otjciid  in  no  one  instance  have  they  known  what  I 
wM  aOading  to,  or  conld  return  me  a  rational  answer, 
IkMgh  OB  all  other  matters  their  replies  were  sensible 
(Migh ;  indeed,  nothing  surprised  me  more  than  the 
fin  and  nnembarrassed  manner  in  which  the  Portogaese 
Muuitry  sustain  a  conTersation,  and  the  parity  of  the 
tagnge  in  which  they  express  their  thoughts,  and  yet 
few  of  them  can  read  or  write. 

With  the  purpose  of  establishing  depots  of 
fifties  in  the  Alemtejo,  or  province  beyond  the 
Tigns^  which  is  a  very  benighted  region,  an  excur- 
Aon  was  made  into  that  country  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  The  Alemtejo  was  infested  by  banditti ; 
and  their  dilapidated  strongholds,  and  the  hostel- 
lies  which  tbey  £requented,  were  sometimes  seen 
en  the  road.  One  of  these  at  P^oens,  a  small  and 
wretched  hamlet,  aiFoids  ns  a  view  of  the  interior 
of  a  Portngneae  country  inn. 

la  the  whole  of  Portngal  there  is  no  place  of  worse 
i^atatioa,  and  the  inn  is  nicknamed  E$talagaa  de  La- 
ina,  or  the  hostelry  of  thieves  ;  for  it  is  there  that  the 
bsaditti  of  the  wildomess,  which  extends  around  it  on 
tvery  side  tat  leagues,  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  and 
afcading  the  money,  the  fruits  of  their  criminal  daring  ; 
thtre  they  dance  ind  sing,  eat  fticasseed  rabbits  and 
sGfCs,  and  drink  the  muddy  but  strong  wine  of  the 
wUoit^.  An  enormous  fire,  fed  by  the  trunk  of  a  cork 
tne,  was  blaziDg  in  a  niche  on  the  left  hand  on  entering 
the  spaeions  kitchen.  Close  by  it,  seething,  were  several 
Urge  jan,  which  emitted  no  disagreeable  odour,  and  re- 
Haied  me  that  I  had  not  broken  my  fast,  although  it 
«as  now  nearly  one  o'clock,  and  1  liad  ridden  five 
lognes.  Several  wild-looking  men,  who,  if  they  were 
Mt  banditti,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  such,  were 
Ksted  on  logs  about  the  fire.  I  asked  them  some  nn- 
inpeitant  questions,  to  which  they  replied  with  readi- 
DOS  and  civility  ;  and  one  of  them,  who  saaihe  could 
lead,  accepted  a  tract  which  I  offered  him. 

My  new  friend,  who  had  been  bespeaking  dinner,  or 
isther  breakfast,  now,  with  gre^  civility,  invited  me  to 
fsrtake  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  introduced  me  to  the 
sAoer  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  was  his  brother, 
and  ako  spoke  English,  though  not  so  well  as  himself. 
1  {band  I  had  become  acquainted  with  Don  Geronimo 
Jsa  IVAzveto,  secretary  to  the  government  at  Evora  ; 
Us  brotlier  belonged  to  a  regiment  of  hussars,  whose 
head-^inarters  were  at  Evora,  but  which  had  outlying 
partiea  along  the  road, — for  example,  the  place  where 
w«  were  stopping. 

Rabbits  at  Pegoens  seem  to  be  a  standard  article  of 
feed,  being  produced  in  abundance  ou  the  moors  aroimd. 
We  had  one  fried,  the  gravy  of  which  was  delicious,  and 
afierwards  a  roasted  one,  which  was  brought  up  on  a 
&h  entire  ;  the  hostess,  Imving  first  washed  her  hands, 
pneeeded  to  tear  the  animal  to  pieces  ;  which  having 
aecMapIiabed,  she  ponred  over  the  fragments  a  sweet 
taaot.  I  ate  heartily  of  both  dishes,  particularly  of  the 
hst,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  novel  and  curious  manner  in 
vlieh  U  was  served  up. 

Senetimes  Testaments  and  Tracts  were  left  by 
(he  mywde,  at  spots  where  they  were  likely  to 
•ttaPMt  Mttention  and  cariosity.  Before  approach- 
i^  Etois,  the  country  improved  somewhat ; 
Mbato  Moro,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Moors,  which 
it  a  amdx  more  sii^nlar  place  than  the  larger 
I  of  the  Alemtejo,  was  found  very  picturesque, 
I  at  the  head  of  a  range  of  hills,  and  with 

rtf  £he  houses,  Iwilt  in  the  Moorish  fashion, 

•^rttTt^nnHi^-  Theieiii  here  a  convent  of  giggling 
■MM^  lAo  Main  delifltovs  cheese-cakes.  So  uun- 
pafci.aHifPodforWBi^Ulng.  At  Ey«n»,  he  says. 


I  and  my  servant  went  to  the  Largo  de  Saa  Fraileisco, 
in  which  the  muleteer  informed  me  was  the  best  hos- 
telry of  the  town.  We  rode  -into  the  kitchen,  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  which  was  the  stable,  as  is  customary  in 
Portngal.  The  house  was  kept  by  an  aged  gypey-like 
female  and  her  daughter,  a  fine  blooming  girl  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  "the  house  was  large  ;  in  the 
upper  story  was  a  very  long  room,  like  a  granary,  which 
extended  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  honse  ;  the 
fkrther  part  was  partitioned  off,  and  formed  a  chamber 
tolerably  comforfaible,  but  very  cold,  and  the  floor  was 
of  tiles,  as  was  also  that  of  the  large  room  in  which  the 
muleteers  were  accustomed  to  sleep  on  the  ftuniture  of 
the  mules. 

In  Evora  there  was  neither  a  school  nor  a  hook- 
shop.  The  people  of  the  middle  class,  without 
knowing  anything  of  tme  religion,  detested  the 
lazy  fiiars,  who  had  eaten  up  the  fat  of  the  land  ; 
while  the  peasants  regretted  the  expelled  brethren, 
who  had  distributed  alms  among  them.  In  his. 
religious  conversations  with  the  people  arotind  the 
fountains,  which  are  the  common  muster-places 
in  the  Peninsula,  Mr.  Borrow  appears  to  have  dis- 
played as  much  zeal  as  discretion  ;  though,  when 
vituperating  the  Pope  as  the  Head  Minister  of 
Satan,  and  the  friars  as  his  agents,  he  met  with  no 
obstruction  or  insult ;  so  that  it  is  probable  he  was 
sometimes  not  fully  understood.  Don  Geronimo, 
alluded  to  above,  was  quite  aware  of  the  deplorable 
ignorance  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  he  willingly  un- 
dertook to  distribute  the  Bibles  intrusted  to  his 
care.  The  conditions  of  that  trust  were  not  of  a 
kind  to  alarm  any  educated  man ;  for  Mr.  Borrow 
carefully  impressed  upon  him  that  he 

Did  not  come  to  Portngal  with  the  view  of  propagat-. 
ing  the  dogmas  of  any  particular  sect,  but  with  the  hope 
of  introducing  the  Bible,  which  is  the  well-head  of  all 
that  is  useful  and  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  society, 
— that  I  cared  not  what  people  called  themselves,  pro- 
vided they  followed  the  Bible  as  a  guide  ;  for  that  where 
the  Scriptures  were  read,  neither  priestcraft  nor  tyranny 
conld  long  exist,  and  instanced  the  case  of  my'own  country, 
the  cause  of  whose  flreedom  and  prosperity  was  the  Bible. 

At  this  place  was  seen  a  man  whose  business  it 
was  to  travel  between  Evora  and  Palmella,  and 
who  believed,  (though  he  took  care  always  to 
travel  in  company  with  others,)  that  his  best  pro- 
toction  from  the  attacks  of  banditti  was  a  charm 
which  he  wore  suspended  round  his  neck  in  a  bag. 
Mr.  Borrow  obtained  a  sight  of  this  monkish 
spell,  which  was  written  in  bad  Portuguese  ;  and 
he  was  at  the  pains  to  translate  its  jargon,  in  which 
the  Virgin  Mary  figures  prominently.  He  relates— 7 

The  woman  of  the  house  and  her  daughter  had  simi- 
lar bags  attached  to  their  necks,  containing  charms, 
which,  they  said,  prevented  the  witches  having  power  to 
harm  them.  The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  very  prevalent 
amongst  the  peasantry  of  the  Alemtejo,  and  I  believe  of 
other  provinces  of  Portngal.  This  is  one  of  the  relies  of 
the  monkish  system,  the  aim  of  which,  in  all  countries 
where  it  has  existed,  seems  to  have  been  to  Iiesot  the  minds 
of  the  people,  that  they  might  be  more  easily  misled. 
All  these  charms  were  fabrications  of  the  monks,  who 
had  sold  them  to  their  infatuated  oonfeasants. 

On  the  Sunday,  the  daughter,  who  adhered  to 
the  expelled  friars,  said,  that  she  had  ceased  to 
confess,  or  to  attend  mass ;  because  the  govern- 
ment priests  had  no  spiritual  power  nor  unction. 
She,  on  this  day,  produced  her  library  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  stranger.  It  consisted  of 
popukr  stories,  lives  and  miracles  of  Saints,  and 
9,  PojrtugucB?  trenslatiu))  tf  Yolnfy's  Ruius  of 
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Empiies,  which  the  zedoas  Misdonaiy  or  pious 
Contrabandist  TepTesented  in  so  atrocious  a  light, 
that  the  girl  immediately  put  it  into  a  blazing  fire, 
kindled  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it,  telling 
her  beads  till  it  was  consumed.  The  Spanish 
Contrabandists,  who  frequented  this  Inn,  were  not 
nearly  so  good  Catholics  as  the  girl.  They  were 
clamorous  for  tracts.  They  said  they  cared  as 
little  for  the  Pope  and  his  monks  as  for  Don  Car- 
los ;  the  latter  being  a  dwarf  and  a  tyrant,  the 
former  plunderers  and  robbers.  The  smugglers, 
though  emancipated  from  spiritual  or  priestly 
terrors,  had  not,  however,  oyercome  their  dread  of 
witches.  On  tiie  same  stormy  night  on  which 
they  had  declared  their  contempt  for  the  Pope  and 
Don  Carlos — 

At  about  nine  we  heard  a  galloping  towards  the  door, 
and  then  a  load  knocking;  it  was  opened,  and  in  mshed 
a  wild-looking  man,  raonnted  on  a  donkey.  He  wore  a 
ragged  Jaeket  of  aheep  skin,  called  in  Spanish  lamarra, 
with  breeches  of  the  same  as  far  down  ai  his  knees;  his 
legs  were  bare.  Around  his  sombrero,  or  shadowy  hat, 
was  tied  a  large  quantity  of  the  herb  which  in  English 
is  called  rosemary,  in  Spanish  romero,  and  in  the  rustic 
language  of  Portugal,  aleerim;  which  last  is  a  word  of 
Seandinarian  origin  (e!/«^en),  signifying  the  elfin  plant, 
and  was  probably  carried  into  the  south  by  the  Vandals. 
The  man  seemed  frantic  with  terror,  and  said  that  the 
witches  had  been  pursuing  him,  and  horering  over  his 
bead  for  the  last  two  leagues.  He  came  fh>m  the  Span- 
ish ftontier  with  meal  and  other  articles;  he  said  that 
his  wife  was  following  him  and  wonld  soon  arrive,  and 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  made  her  appearance, 
dripping  with  rain,  and  also  mounted  on  a  donkey. 

I  asked  my  fHends,  the  contrabandistas,  why  he  wore 
the  rosemary  in  h(s  bat;  whereupon  they  told  me  that  it 
was  good  against  witches  and  the  mischances  on  the  road. 

Next  morning,  Mr.  Borrow  was  to  set  off  on  his 
return  to  Lisbon.    He  says — 

I  rose  at  four,  and  after  haring  taken  some  refresh- 
ment, descende<^  and  found  the  strange  man  and  bis 
wife  sleeping  in  the  chimney-corner  by  the  fire,  which 
was  still  burning;  they  soon  awoke  and  began  preparing 
their  breakfttst,  which  consisted  of  salt  sardinhas,  broiled 
upon  the  embers.  In  the  meantime,  the  woman  sang 
snatches  of  the  beautifhl  hymn,  very  common  in  Spain, 
which  commences  thus: — 
"  Once  of  eld,  upon  a  mountala,  shepbenli  overcome  with 

sleep. 
Near  to  Bethlem'a  holy  tower,  kept  at  dead  of  night  their 

sheep; 
Bound  about  the  trunk,  they  nodded,  of  a  hnge  iniited  oak, 
Whence  the  craekling  flame  aseending,  bright  and  clear,  the 
darkness  broke." 

On  hearing  that  I  was  about  to  depart,  she  said, "  Yon 
shall  have  some  of  my  husband's  rosemary,  which  will 
keep  yon  iVom  danger,  and  prevent  any  misfortune  oc- 
enrring."  I  was  foolish  enough  to  permit  her  to  put 
some  of  it  in  my  hat. 

Adventures  with  mule-hirers,  though  character- 
istic, are  less  rare  than  encounters  with  the  native 
fidalgoe,  who  are  not  so  often  abroad  ;  so  we  pass 
a  series  of  amusing  incidents,  to  introduce  a  speci- 
men of  the  genuine  Portuguese  Squire. 

I  found  the  inn  at  Vendas  Novas  thronged  with  people, 
and  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  accommodation  and 
refreshment.  It  was  occupied  by  the  &mily  of  a  certain 
Fidalgo  from  Estremoz;  he  was  on  the  way  to  Lisbon, 
conveying  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  was  said — probably 
the  rents  of  his  estates.  He  had  with  him  a  body-guard 
of  fonr-and-twenty  of  his  dependants,  each  armed  with 
%  rifle;  they  consisted  of  his  swineherds,  shepherds,  cow- 
herds, and  hunters,  and  were  commanded  by  two  youths. 
Us  son  and  nephew;  the  latter  of  whom  was  in  regi- 
mentals; nevertheless,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 


his  troop,  it  appeared  that  the  Fidalgo  laboued  nader 
considerable  apprehension  of  being  despoiled  upon  the 
vraste  which  lay  between  Vendas  Novas  and  PegoeB%  aa 
he  had  just  requested  a  guard  of  four  soldiers  fh>m  the  oA> 
oerwho  commanded  a  detachment  stationed  herei  thew 
were  many  females  in  his  company,  who,  I  was  told,  were 
his  illegitimate  daughters — for  he  bore  an  influnons  moral 
character,  and  was  represented  to  me  as  a  stansh  IHsBd 
of  Don  MigueL  It  was  not  long  before  he  came  up  to 
me  and  my  new  acqnaintanee,  as  we  sat  by  the  kitekm 
fin :  he  was  a  tall  man  of  about  sixty,  but  stooped  mneh. 
His  countenance  was  by  no  means  pleiwing:  he  had  ft 
long  hooked  nose,  small,  twinkling,  cunning  eyes,  and, 
what  I  liked  worst  of  all,  a  continnal  sneering  smila, 
which  I  firmly  believe  to  be  the  index  of  a  treacherona 
and  malignant  heart.  He  addressed  me  in  Spanish, 
which,  as  he  resided  not  fkr  fh>m  the  ftontier,  he  spoke 
vrith  fluency,  but,  contrary  to  my  usual  practice,  I  was 
reserved  and  silent, 

This  family  were  next  day  overtaken  on  this 
dangerous  road ;  which  was  found  in  a  condition  th«t 
justified  their  anxious  precaution. 

A  visit  to  the  Englidi  Catholic  College  in  lisbon 
offers  some  attraction,  though  there  are  many 
provoking  blanks  left  in  the  narrative.  The  allu- 
sion to  Mr.  O'Connell  in  the  subjoined  passage  is, 
however,  plain  enough.  The  speaker  is  the  Rector 
of  the  College  : — 

At  present  the  English  •  •  •  *  •  ut  the  most  do- 
voted  subjects  of  onr  gracious  sovereign.  I  should  b« 
happy  if  I  could  say  as  much  for  our  Irish  brethrea; 
bnt  their  eondnet  has  been— oh !  detestable.  Yet  what 
can  yon  ezpeett  The  true  •  *  •  •  *  binsh  for  tbem. 
A  certain  person  is  a  disgrace  to  the  obnroh  of  whieh  h» 
pretends  to  be  the  servant.  Where  does  he  find  in  ear 
canons  sanction  for  his  proceedings,  his  undotiftal  ex- 
pressions towards  one  who  is  his  sovereign  by  diviaa 
right,  and  who  can  do  no  wrong!  And,  above  aU,  where 
does  he  find  authority  for  inflaming  the  passions  of  a 
vile  mob  against  a  nation  intended  by  nature  and  by  ]m>- 
sitien  to  command  them! 

Myte^f. — I  believe  there  is  aa  Irish  college  in  OAa 
cityl 

Rector. — I  believe  there  is ;  but  it  does  net  floariah : 
there  are  few  or  no  pnpils.    Oh ! 

I  looked  threugfa  a  window,  at  a  gnat  height,  and 
saw  about  twenty  or  thirty  flne  lads  sporting  in  a  eoort 
below.  "  This  is  as  it  should  be,"  said  I ;  "  those  boys 
will  not  make  worse  priests  fTom  a  little  early  devotion 
to  trap-ball  and  cudgel-playing.  I  dislike  a  staid,  se- 
rious, puritanic  education,  as  I  flrmly  believe  that  it  aa- 
eourages  vice  and  hypocrisy." 

We  then  went  into  the  Rector's  room,  where,  above  a 
omcifix,  was  hanging  a  small  portrait. 

Mytelf. — That  was  a  great  and  portentous  man,  honest 
withal.  I  believe  the  body  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
and  which  has  been  so  much  decried,  has  eflSscted  infi- 
nitely more  good  than  it  has  caused  harm. 

Rector. — What  do  I  hear !  You,  an  Englishman  aad 
a  Protestant,  and  yet  an  admirer  of  Ignatius  Loyola ! 

Myeelf. — I  will  say  nothing  with  respect  to  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  Jesuits,  for,  as  yon  have  observed,  I  am  a 
Protestant;  bnt  I  am  ready  to  assert  that  there  an  no 
people  in  the  world  better  qualified,  upon  the  whole,  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  education  of  yoath.  Their  mosal 
system  and  discipline  an  truly  admirable.  Their  pnpila, 
in  after  life,  are  seldom  vicious  and  licentious  characters, 
and  are,  in  general,  men  of  learning,  science,  and  pos- 
sessed of  every  elegant  accomplishment.  I  execrate  ti>e 
oondnct  of  the  liberals  of  Madrid  in  mnrderiog  last  year 
the  helpless  fathers,  by  whose  care  and  instruction  two 
of  the  finest  minds  of  Spain  have  been  evolved — the  two 
ornaments  of  the  liberal  cause  and  modem  literatnre  of 
Spain,  for  snch  are  Toreno  and  Martinez  de  la  Rosa. 

This  is  so  far  good,  as  Mr.  Borrow  by  no  means 
spares  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  or  its  priests. 

The  following  passage  is  characteristic  of  the 
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tetor,  who  would  seeim  to  have  a  wonderful  talent 
at  penonation,  be  it  of  Jew,  Gientile,  or  Gypsy. 
It  eonJd  not  be  easy  to  deceive  not  one  Jew,  but 
many  fbarp,  ragabond  Jews : — 

Gstbesed  in  am&U  clnsten  about  the  pillan  at  the 
kmr  tztmnities  of  the  Gold  and  SUrer  Streets  in  Lis- 
bM,  Bar  be  observed,  about  noon  in  every  day,  certain 
ittiage-looking  men,  whoee  appearance  ii  neither  For- 
^^^^llM  nor  Enropeui.  Their  dresa  generally  oonsists  of 
a  led  mf,  with  a  bine  silken  tassel  at  the  top  of  it,  a 
Uae  tSM,  gilded  at  the  waist  with  a  red  sash,  and  wide 
Bbhi  pantaloona  or  tronsers.  He  who  passes  by  these 
frgaf*  gwMially  hears  thera  oonversing  in  broken  Span- 
iA  «r  Poztacueae,  and  occasionally  in  a  harsh  gattural 
bagsafe,  wUch  tbe  oriental  traveller  knows  to  be  the 
Aabie,  «r  a  dial«ct  thereof.  These  people  are  the  Jews 
<f  Lirimu  Into  the  midst  of  one  of  these  groups  I  one 
day  introdnoed  my&elf,  and  pronoimcsd  a  beraka,  or 
UssBBg.  I  have  lived  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
■ach  asMWignt  the  Hebrew  race,  and  am  well  aeqnainted 
■ilh  their  ways  and  phraseology.  I  was  rather  anxious 
t>  become  acqnainted  with  the  state  of  the  Portuguese 
Jcwi,  and  I  bad  now  aa  opportunity.  "  The  man  is  a 
peveiftil  rabbi,"  said  a  voice  in  Arabic ;  "  it  behoves  us 
to  treat  him  khutly."  They  welcomed  me.  Ifatoured 
iar  ttutakej  and  in  a  few  days  I  knew  all  that  related 
t*  ibiB  mad  thair  traiBc  in  Lisbon.  I  found  them  a  vile, 
BftaoQS  rabble,  abcnt  two  hundred  in  number. 

llicae  off-aeouiingB  of  the  Hebrew  nation  pre- 
tend to  work  in  silver  and  gold,  and  to  keep  small 
Mddling  shops  ;  while  their  real  or  main  business 
a  dealing  in  stolen  goods.  There  seems  a  touch 
e(  exaggeration  in  the  unqualified  account  given 
(rf  the  Jews  of  Lisbon ;  nor  must  we  forget  the 
ihft,  "  Give  a  dog  an  01  name,  and  hang  him." 
Tlii^  is,  however,  a  better  class  of  Jews  in  the 
dty.  Mr.  Borrow  went  from  Lisbon  to  Madrid, 
hj  way  of  BAdajos,  In  the  journey,  he  often  saw 
(«M  It  the  worst  consequences  of  those  intestine 
ocmtentions  of  faction,  which  have  inflicted  far 
more  suffering  upon  Spain  and  Portugal  than 
■wta  ever  caused  to  them  by  the  presence  of  invad- 
ing anniM.  The  peasants,  and  with  good  reason, 
cone  "both  tiieir  houses."  Whatever  &ction 
triumphs,  they  are  the  sufferers.  The  following 
tnddent  displays  the  true  rufBanly  character  of 
tiM  Poitngueee  soldiers.  The  party  in  question 
were  escorting  stores  and  ammunition  into  Spain, 
and  were  met  near  Arroyolos  : — 

Six  or  seven  of  these  soldiers  marched  a  considerable 
way  is  front ;  they  were  villanons-looking  ruffians,  upon 
vloae  Irnd  and  ghastly  countenances  were  written  mnr- 
4sr,  and  all  the  other  crimes  which  the  decalogue  for- 
Mls,  As  I  passed  by,  one  of  them,  with  a  harsh,  cro&k- 
iag  voice,  commenced  cursing  all  foreigners.  "  There." 
tM  he,  *  is  this  Frenchman  riding  on  horseback,"  (l 
WM  ott  a  mule,)  "with  a  man"  (the  idiot)  "to  take 
•an  «r  him,  and  all  because  he  is  rich ;  whilst  I,  who 
ta  a  poor  soldier,  am  obliged  to  tramp  on  foot.  I  could 
tad  it  in  my  heart  to  shoot  him  dead,  for  in  what  re- 

rt  il  be  better  than  I !  But  he  is  a  foreigner,  and 
larQ  helps  foreigners  and  hates  the  Portnguese." 
Vs  CMStfamed  shouting  Us  remarks  until  I  got  about 
tUf  Tivds  in  advance,  when  I  commenced  laughing  : 
MttWooM  have  been  more  prudent  in  me  to  have  held 
Mfmut, for  Qte  next  moment,  with  bang— bang,  ttro 
WiHi^weIla!m«d,oamewbizzingpastmyear8.  Asmall 
thvlsy  JBst  before  me,  though  the  bridge  was  a  con- 
^^SFlliUi  way  on  my  mt.  I  spurred  my  animal  through 
%dMiy  lUUnni  by  the  terrified  guide,  and  commenced 
pttfiag  alone  a  sandy  plain  on  the  other  side,  and  so 
MHsd  wiA  ay  ttfo. 

1m*  foUow*^  wMi  the  look  of  banditti,  were  in  no 
NMt  IwUff  :  tati  Km  travdier  who  should  meet  them 
a  I  itflwy  ffaw  mitW  itm  little  reason  to  bless  his 


good  fortune.  One  of  the  sarriers,  (all  of  whom  were 
Spaniards  item  the  neighbourhood  of  Badi^os,  and  had 
been  despatched  into  Portugal  for  the  purpose  of  eon- 
veying  the  stores,)  whom  I  afterwards  met  in  the  afore- 
said town,  informed  me  that  the  whole  party  were 
equally  bad;  and  that  he  and  his  companions  hsid  been 
plundered  by  them  of  various  articles,  and  threatened 
with  death  if  tliey  attempted  to  eomplain.  How  fright- 
ful to  figure  to  oneself  an  army  of  snob  beings  in  a 
fiMreign  land,  sent  thither  either  to  invade  or  defend. 

At  Estremoz,  though  still  in  Portugal,  we  find  a 
very  Gil  Blasian  kind  of  inn — 

The  cold  was  tkt  too  terrible  to  permit  me  to  remain 
in  the  chamber  to  which  I  had  been  conducted ;  I  there- 
fore went  down  to  a  kind  of  kitchen  on  one  side  of  the 
arched  passage,  which  led  under  the  house  to  the  yard 
and  stables.  A  tremendous  withering  blast  poured 
through  this  passage,  like  the  water  through  the  flush  of 
a  mill.  A  large  cork  tree  was  biasing  in  the  lutehen 
beneath  a  spacious  chimney ;  and  around  it  were  gathered 
a  noisy  crew  of  peasants  and  fiumers  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  three  or  four  Spanish  smugglers  from  the 
frontier.  I  with  difficulty  obtained  a  place  amongst 
then:, as  a  Portuguese  or  a^aniardwiU  seldom  make  way 
for  a  stranger,  till  called  upon  or  poshed  aside,  but  pre- 
fers gaxing  upon  him  with  an  expression  which  seems  to 
say,  I  know  what  you  want,  but  I  prefer  remaining 
where  1  am. 

I  now  first  began  to  observe  an  alteration  in  the  lan- 
guage spoken ;  it  had  become  less  sibilant,  and  mors 
guttural;  and,  when  addressing  each  other,  the  speakers 
used  the  Spanish  title  of  courtesy  usUd,  or  your  worthi- 
ness, instead  of  the  Portnguese  high  flowing  toaem  k, 
or  your  lordship. 

The  adventures  at  this  inn  were  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  locality.  Lavishly  as  the  EInglish  have 
poured  forth  their  blood  and  treasure  for  the  alleged 
advantage  of  foreign  nations — and  especially  in 
the  Peninsula — bitter  hatred  seems  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing feeling,  where  warm  gratitude  might  have 
been  looked  for.  The  general  feeling  is,  that  all 
the  sacrifices  made  by  the  British  were  to  serve 
their  own  selfish  purposes — to  promote  their  own 
aggrandizement.  Even  in  better-informed  Ger- 
many, this  opinion  is  nearly  universal.  At  a  sort 
of  news-room  in  Elvas,  kept  by  a  Portuguese  who 
had  served  in  the  British  army,  a  good-looking 
young  officer,  who  commanded  at  the  gate  of  the 
tovra,  came  in  while  Mr.  Borrow  was  there.  After 
a  few  observations  this  person,  we  are  told. 

Began  to  burst  forth  in  violent  declamation  against 
the  English  nation  and  government,  who,  he  said,  had  ot 
all  times  proved  themselves  selfish  and  deceitful,  but 
that  their  present  conduct  in  respect  to  Spain  was  par- 
ticularly infamous;  for  though  it  was  in  their  power  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once,  by  sending  a,  large  army 
thither,  they  preferred  sending  a  handful  of  troops,  in 
order  that  the  war  might  be  prolonged,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  was  of  advantage  to  them.  Having 
paid  him  an  ironical  compliment  for  Us  politeness  and 
urbanity,  I  asked  whether  he  reckoned  amongst  the 
selfish  actions  of  the  Eaiglish  government  and  nation, 
their  having  expended  hundrecra  of  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  and  an  ocean  of  precious  blood,  in  fighting  the 
battles  of  Spain  and  Portugal  against  Napoleon.  "  Sure- 
ly," said  I,  the  fort  of  Elvas  above  our  heads,  and,  still 
more,  the  eastle  of  Badajos  over  the  water,  speak  vol- 
umes respecting  English  selfishness,  and  must,  every 
time  you  view  them,  confirm  you  in  the  opinion  wUeh 
you  have  just  expressed. 

The  Englishman  became  most  patriotically  angry, 
gave  the  Portuguese  what  is  called  a  good  setting 
down,  and  turned  the  laugh  against  him.  Mr. 
Borrow  was  not  even  allowed  to  enter  the  fort  at 
Badajoz,  which  tempts  him  to  exclaim— 
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This  is  oue  of  tlie  beneficial  reaulU  of  proteGting  s 
nation  and  sqaaodering  blood  and  treasnre  in  its  defence. 
The  English,  who  have  never  been  at  war  with  Portngal, 
who  have  fought  for  its  independence  on  land  and  sea, 
and  always  with  success;  who  hare  forced  themselres  by 
a  treaty  to  commence  to  drink  its  coarse  and  filthy 
wines,  which  no  other  nation  cares  to  taste,  are  the  most 
nnpoiMilar  people  who  visit  Portngal.  The  French  have 
ravaged  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  shed  the 
blood  of  its  sons  like  water;  the  French  bny  not  its  iVaits 
and  loath  its  wines,  yet  there  is  no  bad  spirit  in  Portugal 

towards  the  French There  is  no  country 

in  which  the  English  are  so  popular  as  in  Fiance ;  but, 
though  the  French  have  been  frequently  roughly  handled 
by  the  English,  and  have  seen  their  capital  occupied  by  an 
English  lu-my,  they  have  never  been  subjected  to  the 
supposed  ignominy  of  receiving  assistance  fhim  them. 

At  Ellras,  however,  a  Portuguese  phoenix  was 
discovered,  a  worthy  tradesman,  a  man  of  talent 
though  of  rough  manners,  who  hated  the  Papal 
system,  and  frankly  volunteered  to  sell  Bibles, 
scoffing  at  the  idea  of  fee  or  reward,  save  being 
allowed  to  cooperate  in  a  good  cause. 

At  lost  the  frontier  was  crossed,  and  Spain  was 
entered  ;  the  traveller  characteristically  hailed  by 
one  of  those  Gil  Blasiaa,  sturdy,  wine-bibbing, 
mendicants,  who  are  as  prompt  with  their  curses 
of  the  niggard,  as  with  their  blessings  on  the 
liberal  alms-giver. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  distributor  or 
smuggler  of  the  Bible  in  Spain  is  the  very  counter- 
part of  the  renowned  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew,  not 
merely  in  his  familiarity  with  the  gypsy  haunts, 
habits,  and  lingo,  but  in  his  romantic  attachment 
to  that  singular  race.  In  reference  to  the  scenes 
more  fully  described  in  his  former  work,  "The, 
Gypsies  in  Spain,"  he  here  relates — 
.  It  was  at  tMs  town  of  Badajoz,  the  capital  of  Estre- 
madura,  that  I  first  fell  in  with  those  singular  people, 
the  Zincali,  Gitanoe,  or  Spanish  gypsies.  It  was  here  I 
met  with  the  wild  Paoo,  the  man  with  the  withered  arm, 
who  wielded  the  chakas  (dtean)  with  his  left  hand ;  his 
shrewd  wife,  Antonia,  skilled  in  hokkano  baro,  or  the 
great  trick  ;  the  fierce  gypsy,  Antonio  Lopez,  their 
father-in-law;  and  many  other  almost  equally  singular 
Individuals  of  the  Errate,  or  gypsy  blood.  It  was  here 
that  I  first  preached  the  gospel  to  the  gypsy  people,  and 
commenced  that  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Spanish  gypsy  tongue,  a  portion  of  which  I  subsequently 

printed  at  Bladrid. During  my  stay 

at  Bad^oz,  I  had  but  little  intercourse  with  the  Span- 
iards, my  time  being  chiefly  devoted  to  the  gypsies,  with 
whom,  firom  long  intercourse  with  various  sections  of 
their  race  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  I  felt  myself 
much  more  at  home  than  with  the  silent  reserved  men  of 
Spain,  with  whom  a  foreigner  might  mingle  for  half  a 
centnry  without  having  half  a  dozen  words  addressed  to 
him. 

After  remaining  for  three  weeks  at  Badajoz,  and 
seeing  a  great  deal  of  his  vagrant  friends  of  the 
gypsy  blood,  who  at  once  received  him  as  a  Cal^, 
or  one  of  themselves,  he  set  off  for  Madrid,  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  the  number,  who  was 
bound  "  on  business  of  Egypt,"  to  a  distant  place. 
In  withdrawing  rather  secretly  ftom  the  town,  the 
traveller  went  early  one  morning  to  the  dwelling 
of  his  guide.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are  particu- 
lar admirers  either  of  the  gypsy  jargon  or  manners. 
Still  both  are  wild  and  curious. 

It  was  a  small  mean  building,  situated  fn  a  dirty 
street.  The  morning  was  qnite  dark  ;  the  street,  how- 
ever, was  partially  illumined  by  a  heap  of  lighted  straw, 
round  which  (wo  or  three  men  were  busily  eupged, 


apparently  holding  an  object  over  the  flames.  Presently 
the  gypsy's  door  opened,  and  Antonio  made  his  appear- 
ance ;  and,  casting  his  eye  in  the  direction  of  ibe  light, 
exclaimed,  "  The  swine  have  killed  their  brother  ; 
would  that  every  Bnsno*  was  served  as  yonder  hog  is. 
Come  in,  brother,  and  we  will  eat  the  heart  of  that  hog." 
I  scarcely  understood  his  words ;  but,  following  him,  he 
led  me  into  a  low  room  in  which  was  a  braaero,  Of  small 
pan  full  of  lighted  charcoal ;  beside  it  was  a  rude  table, 
spread  with  a  coarse  linen  cloth,  npon  which  was  broad 
and  a  large  pipkin  fhll  of  a  mess  -jrhich  emitted  no  dis- 
agreeable savour.  "  The  heart  of  the  balichow  is  ia 
that  pnchera,"  said  Antonio ;  "  eat,  brother."  We  both 
sat  down  and  ate,  Antonio  voraciously.  When  we  had 
concluded,  he  arose  : — "  Have  yon  got  yonr  U1"  he  de- 
manded. "  Here  it  is,"  said  I,  showing  him  my  pass- 
port. "  Good,"  said  he,  "  yon  may  want  it ;  I  want 
none,  my  passiwrt  is  the  bar  Uchi.  Now  for  a  glass  of 
repani,  and  then  for  the  road. 

We  left  the  room,  the  door  of  which  he  loeked,  hiding 
the  key  beneath  a  loose  brick  in  a  comer  of  the  passage. 
"  Go  into  the  street,  brother,  whilst  I  fetch  the  eal«l- 
lerias  firom  the  stable." 

Towards  night  they  reached  Merida;  and  the 
real  gypsy  left  the  imagined  one  without  the  walb 
until  he  had  reconnoiti-ed.  The  following  adven- 
ture, and  much  that  is  to  come,  places  an  agent  of 
the  Bible  Society  in  a  rather  awkward  position  : — 
I  dismounted  from  the  horse,  and  sat  down  on  a  stone 
beneath  the  ruined  wall  to  which  Antonio  had  motioned 
me.  The  sun  went  down,  and  the  aiz  was  exceedingly 
keen;  I  drew  dise  around  me  an  old  tattered  gypay 
cloak  with  which  my  companion  had  provided  me ;  and, 
being  somewhat  &tigued,  fell  into  a  doze  which  lasted 
for  nearly  an  hour. 

"  Is  your  worship  the  London  Caloro  V  said  a  strange 
voice  close  beside  me. 

I  started,  and  beheld  the  face  of  a  woman  peering 
under  my  hat.  Notwithstanding  the  dusk,  I  could  see 
that  the  features  were  hideously  ugly,  and  almost  black ; 
they  belonged,  in  fact,  to  a  gypsy  oione,  at  least  seventy 
years  of  age,  leaning  upon  a  staff. 
"  Is  yonr  worship  the  London  Caloro  t"  repeated  she. 
"  I  am  he  whom  you  seek,"  said  1 ;  "  where  is  An- 
tonio !" 

"  Curdando,  eurdatido,  baributtra  eurda$  tenia" 
[Doing  business,  doing  business — ^he  has  much  buunsaa 
to  do]  said  the  crone  :  "come  with  me,  Caloro  of  my 
garlochin,  come  with  me  to  my  little  ker,  he  will  b« 
there  anon." 

I  followed  the  crone,  who  led  the  way  into  the  town, 
which  was  ruinous  and  seemingly  half  deserted;  we 
went  up  the  street,  from  which  she  turned  into  a  nartow 
and  dark  lane,  and  presently  opened  the  gate  of  a  laiqge 
dilapidated  house  :   "  Come  in,"  said  she. 
"  And  the  grss  1"  I  demanded. 
"  Bring  the  gras  in  too,  my  chabo,  bring  the  gias  in 
too ;  there  is  room  for  the  gras  in  mv  little  stable."   We 
entered  a  large  court,  across  which  we  proceeded  till 
we  came  to  a  wide  door-way.    "  Go  in,  my  child  of 
Egypt,"  said  the  hag ;  "  go  in,  that  is  my  little  stable." 
*'  The  place  is  as  dark  as  pitch,"  said  I,  "  and  may  be 
a  well  for  what  I  know ;  bring  a  light,  or  I  will  not 
enter." 

"  Give  me  the  solabarri,  (bridle,)  "  said  the  hag,  "  and 
I  will  lead  yonr  horse  in,  my  chalM  of  Egypt— yes,  and 
tether  him  to  my  little  manger."  She  led  the  horse 
through  the  doorway,  and  I  heard  her  busy  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  presently  the  horso  shook  himself:  "  Orcuti  Urt- 
lamoi,"  said  the  hag,  who  now  made  her  appearance 
with  the  bridle  in  her  hand ;  "  the  horse  has  shaken 
himself,  he  is  not  harmed  by  his  day's  journey  ;  now  let 
ns  go  in,  my  Caloro,  into  my  little  room." 

We  entered  the  house,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  vast 
room,  which  would  have  been  quite  dark  but  for  a  faint 
glow  vriiich  appeared  at  the  farther  end ;  it  proceeded 


*  The  B\uni  are  the  Gentiles,  including  the  Portuguese  ; 
r  rather,  all  nAtions  who  are  not  gypsies  or  Cales, 
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turn  •  biuno,  beside  trhich  were  squatted  two  dusky 

"Itee  are  Callees,"  aaid  the  hag;  "one  is  my 
dangkter,  aad  the  other  is  her  chabi :  sit  down,  my 
Lsadoa  Catoro,  and  let  ns  hear  you  speak." 

I  locked  about  for  a  chair,  bnt  could  see  none ;  at  a 
afoft  diatanee,  howerer,  I  perceiTed  the  end  of  a  broken 
pOar lying  on  the  floor;  this  I  rolled  to  the  brasero, 
aad  at  down  npon  it. 

"This  is  a  fine  hoose,  mother  of  the  gypsies,"  said  I 
t*  the  hag,  wilUng  to  gratify  the  desire  she  had  ez- 
peasd  ef  bewring  me  speak  ;  "  a  fine  honse  is  this  of 
yoon :  rather  cold  and  damp,  though ;  it  appears  large 
casogb  to  be  a  barrack  for  hundnnares." 

"  Plenty  ot  honses  in  this  ibros,  plenty  of  honses  in 
Maiida,  my  London  Caloro  ;  some  of  them  jnst  as  they 
wtn  ielt  by  the  Corahanoea :  ah,  a  fine  people  are  the 
Cotahaaoes ;   I  often  wish  myself  in  their  chim  once 


**  Hew  ia.  thi^  mother,"  said  I ;  "  have  you  been  in 
IbeUod of  tbe  Moors!" 

The  old  gypej  told  the  wild  and  marvellous  ad- 
f  mtaies  of  her  life,  which  we  are  forced  to  believe 
are  somewhat  indebted  to  the  embellishments  of 
the  reporter.    When  she  concluded  her  tale, 

She  eoaimencad  laughing  load  and  long,  and  when  she 
bad  seaaed,  her  daoghter  and  grandchild  took  np  the 
ba^  whidi  they  oontinned  so  long  that'  I  conolnded 
t^  were  all  Innaticg. 

Hoar  sneoeeded  hoar,  and  still  we  sat  crouching  over 
the  brasero,  from  which,  by  this  time,  all  warmth  had 
dqartad;  ilia  glow  had  long  since  disappeared,  and  only 
afew  dying  sparks  were  to  be  distinguished.  The  room 
•rhaH  waa  now  involved  in  nttsr  darkness;  the  women 
■cie  Botionless  and  still;  I  shivered  and  began  to  feel 
aatasy.  "  Will  Antonio  be  here  to-night!"  at  length  I 
doMded. 

"No  teiua  iut*d  euidao,  my  London  Caloro,"  said  the 
Cjfsy  mother,  in  an  unearthly  tone  ;  "  Fepindorio  [the 
Cypsy  word  for  Antonio]  has  been  here  some  time." 

I  wia  about  to  rise  from  my  seat  and  attempt  to  escape 
fnn  Uw  hoose,  when  I  felt  a  hand  laid  upon  my  shoulder, 
aad  in  a  moment  I  heard  the  voice  of  Antonio. 

"Be  )K>t  afraid,  'tis  I,  brother;  we  will  have  a  light 
ansa,  and  then  supper." 

Tlie  sapper  was  rude  enough,  consisting  of  bread, 
cheese,  aad  olives.  Antonio,  however,  produced  a  lea- 
thein  bottle  of  excellent  wine;  we  despatched  these 
tisnds  by  the  light  of  an  earthen  lamp  which  was  placed 
opoo  tbe  floor. 

"Now,"  said  Antonio  to  the  youngest  female, "bring 
■e  the  pajaodi,  and  I  will  sing  a  gai^pla." 

Ibe  1^  brong^t  the  guitar,  which,  with  some  difficulty, 
tbe  Gypsy  tnnc^  and  then,  strumming  it  vigorously,  he 
saag: 

"  I  stole  a  plump  and  boimy  fowl, 

Bat  ere  I  well  hwl  dined, 
The  muter  came  with  scowl  and  growl. 
And  me  would  captive  bind. 

"  Uj  hat  and  mantle  off  I  threw, 

AjuI  Bcour'd  acnna  the  lea. 
Then  cried  the  bene  tdevil]  with  loud  halloo. 

Where  does  the  Gypsy  flee  ?" 

&e  eoatinned  playing  and  singing  for  a  considerable 
tiae,  the  two  younger  females  dancing  in  the  meanwhile 
with  aaweariad  diligence,  whilst  the  aged  mother  occa- 
ataally  mi^>ped  her  fingers  or  beat  time  on  the  ground 
with  her  sticL  At  last  Antonio  suddenly  laid  down  the 
nslnBent,  exclaiming : — "  I  see  the  London  Caloro  is 
wiary;  enough,  enough:  to-morrow  more  thereof — we 
WB  will  BOW  to  the  charip^  {bed.)"—"  With  all  my  heart," 
arid  I; "  where  are  we  to  sleep ! "— "  In  the  stable,"  said 
k^'ia  the  manger;  however  oold  the  stable  may  be, 
wabil  be  warn  enongh  in  the  bufa." 

AitMOge  hooM  of  entertainment  this  in  which 
Kr.  Borrow  maained  concealed  for  three  days, 
vUb  lit  eanqpntion  waa  daily  engaged  abroad 
m  *i$lt»m  <f  fiypt"r-the  gypy  phrase  for 


schemes  nlating  to  cheating,  stealing,  and  robbing. 
We  were  afraid  that  Mr.  Borrow  was  about  getting 
into  the  same  sort  of  scrape  with  the  gypsy  towatue, 
or  sorceress,  into  which  Captain  Clapperton  fell 
with  the  amorous  and  ambitious  widow  Wow- 
wow  ;  but  it  was  only  the  hand  of  her  accomplished 
granddaughter  that  the  old  lady  earnestly  tendered 
to  the  tall  "  London  Caloro  ;"  and  this  delicately, 
while  tbe  fair  subject  of  their  conversation  was 
abroad  in  the  town  teUing  fortunes.  The  matri- 
monial  affair  was  placed  in  a  very  tempting  light ; 
and,  when  the  stranger  pleaded  that  he  could  not 
support  a  romi,  and  also  did  not  choose  to  settle 
in  this  ehim,  the  old  lady  obviated  all  objections. 
Her  granddaughter,  she  averred,  conld  cheat,  tell 
fortunes,  and  steal ;  and  at  Madrid  would  not  fail 
to  make  a  fortune,  and  wear  silks  and  satins ;  while 
her  ro  rode  about  on  his  black-tailed  graj— or — 

The  chabi  can  cross  the  pani.  Would  she  not  do 
business  in  London  with  the  rest  of  the  Calord  i  Or  why 
not  go  to  the  laud  of  the  Corahai !  In  which  case  I 
wonld  accompany  you ;  I  and  my  daughter,  the  mother 

of  the  chabi Take  the  chabi,  therefore, 

and  go  to  Madrilati  to  vrin  the  pam<,  and  when  you 
have  got  it,  return,  and  we  will  give  a  banquet  to  all 
tbe  Busn^  in  Merida,  and  in  their  food  I  will  mix  drow, 

and  they  shall  eat  and  burst  like  poisoned  sheep 

And  when  they  have  eaten  we  will  leave  them,  and 
away  to  the  land  of  the  Moor,  my  London  Caloro. 

Tbe  "  business  of  Egypt"  did  not  carry  Anto- 
nio so  far  as  Madrid ;  and  the  London  Caloro  parted 
from  the  Badajoz  Caloro  in  a  wild  pass;  prerions 
to  which  this  singular  conversation  took  place  : — 

Antonio. — Brother,  I  cannot  imagine  what  boaineis 
brought  you  to  this  country! 

Mytdf. — Pe)4iaps  the  same  which  brings  yon  to  tUs 
moor,— businese  of  Egypt. 

Antonio. — Not  so,  brother ;  you  speak  tiie  language 
of  £gypt,  it  is  true,  but  your  ways  and  words  are  neither 
those  of  the  Cal^  nor  of  the  Bnsn^. 

Mgielf. — Did  you  not  hear  me  speak  in  the  foros  aboat 
God  and  Tebleque  1  It  was  to  declare  his  glory  to  (h* 
Cal^  and  Gentiles  that  I  came  to  the  land  of  Spain. 

Antonio. — And  who  sent  you  on  this  errand ! 

My$i!/. — You  would  scarcely  understand  me  were  I 
to  inrorm  yon.  Know,  however,  that  there  are  many  in 
foreign  lands  who  lament  the  darkness  vHiich  enveiopa 
Spain,  and  the  scenes  of  cruelty,  robbery,  and  murder 
which  deform  it.' 

Antonio. — Are  they  Caloi^  or  Busn£! 

3fyw2/.— What  matters  it?  Both  Calore  and  Bnsnd 
are  sons  of  the  same  God. 

Antonio. — You  lie,  brother ;  they  are  not  of  one 
father  nor  of  one  Errate.  You  speak  of  robbery,  cruelty, 
and  murder.  There  are  too  many  Busn^,  brother ;  if 
there  were  no  Busu^  there  would  be  neither  robbery 
nor  murder.  The  Calor£  neither  rob  nor  murder  each 
other,  the  Baeai  do ;  nor  are  they  cruel  to  their  ani- 
mals, their  U.w  forbids  them.  When  I  was  a  child,  I 
was  beating  a  hurra,  but  my  father  stopped  my  hand, 
and  ohided  me.  "  Hnrt  not  the  animal,"  said  he ;"  fbr 
within  it  is  the  soul  of  your  own  sister  !" 

My$elf. — And  do  you  believe  in  this  wild  doctrine,  O 
Antonio! 

Antonio. — Sometimes  I  do,  sometimes  J  do  not. 
There  are  some  who  believe  in  nothing ;  not  even  that 
they  live  !  Long  since,  I  knew  an  old  Caloro,  he  waa 
old,  very  old,  upwards  of  a  hundred  years, — and  I  once 
heard  him  say,  that  all  we  thought  we  saw  was  a  Ue; 
that  there  waa  no  world,  no  men  nor  women,  no  horses 
nor  mules,  no  olive  trees.  But  whither  are  we  stray- 
ing !  I  asked  what  induced  you  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try— yon  tell  me  the  glory  of  God  and  Tebleque.  Dis- 
parate !  tell  that  to  the  Busn^.  You  have  good  reasous 
fw  cowing,  no  doubt,  else  you  w»uld  not  be  here.  Some 
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wy  you  »re  a  ipy  of  the  London^,  periispi  yon  are  ;  I 
oare  not.  Rige,  brother,  and  tell  me  whether  any  one  ie 
coming  down  the  pass. 

Antonio  must  surely  hare  heard  of  the  writings 
of  Berkeley,  incredible  as  that  may  seem.  If  the 
reader  cannot  belieye  this,  he  may  adopt  any  other 
hypothesis  he  pleases. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  to  Madrid  was  pro- 
secuted solitarily,  the  traveller  riding  upon  a  beau- 
tiful ass,  which  he  had  purchased  from  the  gypsy. 
His  next  striking  adventure  is  even  more  extra- 
ordinary than  his  entertainment  among  the  gypsies, 
as  it  is  next  to  impossible  tp  conjecture  by  what 
spell,  save  his  wonderful  power  of  personating 
Jew,  Moor,  or  Gypsy,  he  was  able  to  unlock  the 
breast  and  tongue  of  the  fellow-traveller  who  was 
thus  overtaken,  after  a  long  ride  in  the  dark  :— 

At  length  the  moon  shone  ont  fiuntly,  when  suddenly 
by  its  beams  I  beheld  a  figure  moving  before  me  at  a 
alight  distance.  I  qnickened  the  pace  of  the  bnrra,  and 
was  soon  close  at  its  side.  It  went  on,  neither  altering 
its  pace  nor  looking  round  for  a  moment.  It  waa  the 
figure  of  a  man,  the  tallest  and  bulkiest  that  I  had 
hitherto  seen  in  Spain,  dressed  in  a  manner  strange  and 
singular  for  the  country.  On  his  head  was  a  hat  with 
a  low  crown  and  broad  brim,  very  much  resembling  that 
of  an  English  wagoner :  about  his  body  was  a  long 
loose  tunic  or  slop,  seemmgly  of  coarse  ticken,  open  in 
{hint,  so  as  to  allow  the  interior  garments  to  be  occa- 
sionally seen  ;  these  appeared  to  consist  of  a  Jerkin  and 
short  velveteen  pantaloons.  I  hare  laid  that  the  brim 
of  th*  hat  was  broad,  but,  broad  as  it  was,  it  was  insuf- 
ficient to  cover  an  immense  bush  of  ooal-black  hair, 
wbich,  thick  and  curly,  projected  on  either  side  ;  over 
the  left  shoulder  was  flung  a  kind  of  satchel,  and  in  the 
right  hand  was  held  a  long  staff  or  pole. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  strange  about  the 
8giu«  ;  but  what  struck  me  the  most  was  the  tranquil- 
lity with  which  it  moved  along,  taking  no  heed  of  me, 
though  of  course  aware  of  my  proximity,  but  looking 
straight  fbrward  along  the  road,  save  when  it  occasion- 
ally raised  a  huge  fiice  and  large  eyes  towards  the 
moon,  which  was  now  shining  forth  in  the  eastern  qnar- 
tor. 

"  A  oold  night,"  said  I  at  last.  "  Is  this  the  way  to 
Talarerat" 

"  It  is  the  way  to  Talarera,  and  the  night  is  cold." 

"  I  am  going  to  Talarera,"  said  I, "  as  I  suppose  yon 
are  yourself." 

"  I  am  going  thither,  so  are  you,  Bueno.** 

The  tones  of  the  roice  which  delivered  these  words 
were  in  their  way  quite  as  strange  and  singular  as  the 
figure  to  which  the  roice  belonged  ;  they  were  not 
exactly  the  tones  of  a  Spanish  roice,  and  yet  there  was 
something  in  them  that  could  hardly  be  foreign ;  the 
pronunciation  also  was  oorreet,  and  the  language,  though 
singular,  faultless.  But  I  was  most  struck  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  last  word,  butno,  was  spoken.  I 
liad  heard  something  like  it  before,  but  where  or  when 
I  eould  by  no  means  remember.  A  pause  now  ensued  ; 
the  figure  stalking  on  as  before  with  the  most  perfect 
indifference,  and  seemingly  with  no  disposition  either  to 
seek  or  aroid  conrersation. 

"  Are  you  not  afhiid,"  said  I  at  last, "  to  trarel  these 
roads  in  the  dark  I  It  is  said  tiiat  there  are  robbers 
abroad." 

"  Are  you  not  rather  aftaid,"  replied  the  figure,  "  to 
trarel  these  roads  in  the  dark  T — you  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  country,  who  are  a  foreigner,  an  Englishmui ! " 

"  How  is  it  that  you  know  me  to  be  an  Englishman  1" 
demanded  I,  much  surprised. 

"  That  is  no  difficult  matter,"  replied  the  figure  ;  "the 
SOnnd  of  your  roice  was  enough  to  tell  me  that." 

"  Yon  speak  of  roices,"  said  I ;  "  suppose  the  tons  of 
your  own  roice  were  to  tell  me  who  yon  are  I " — "  That 
It  will  not  do,"  replied  my  companion ;  "  you  know  no- 
^og  about  me— you  can  know  nothing  about  me."— 


"  Be  not  sure  of  that  my  friend ;  I  am  aequainted  witil 
many  things  of  which  you  hare  little  idea." — ^  Pw 
exemplo,"  said  the  figure.—"  For  example,"  said  1 ; 
"  you  speak  two  languages." — The  figure  mored  on, 
seemed  to  consider  a  moment,  and  then  said  slorHy) 
bveno. 

"  Yon  hare  two  names,"  I  oontinuad ;  "  ea*  fbr  th* 
boose  and  the  other  for  the  street ;  both  are  good,  bn* 
the  one  by  which  you  are  called  at  home  is  th*  on*  which 
yon  like  best." 

The  man  walked  on  about  ten  paces,  in  the  samo  nao* 
ner  as  he  had  preriously  done ;  all  of  a  sudden  b*  tarn* 
ed,  and  taking  the  bridle  of  the  bnrra  gently  in  hia 
hand,  stopped  her.  I  had  now  a  Aill  riew  of  his  turn 
and  figure,  and  those  huge  fitatures  and  Hsiculesn  form 
still  ocoasionaUy  rorisit  me  in  my  dreams.  I  see  Um 
standing  in  the  mooBshine,  staring  me  in  th*  hoe  witii 
his  deep  calm  eyes.    At  last  he  said : 

"  Et  uited  tambien  d«  noiotroiV 

It  was  late  at  night  when  we  arrired  at  Talarera. 
We  went  to  a  large  gloomy  honse,  whieh  my  oompaaion 
informed  me  was  the  principal  posada  of  th*  town.  W* 
entered  the  kitchen,  at  the  extremity  of  which  a  large 
fire  was  blazing.  "  Pepita,"  said  my  companion  to  a 
handsome  girl  who  adranced  smiling  toward  us ;  "  a 
brasero  and  a  private  apartment;  this  oaralier  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  we  shall  sup  together."  We  were 
shown  to  an  apartment  in  which  were  two  aleoras  eon- 
taining  beds.  After  supper,  which  consisted  of  the  rery 
best,  by  the  order  of  my  companion,  we  sat  orer  the 
brasero,  and  commenced  talking. 

Mvielf.—Ot  course  you  hare  conrersed  with  English- 
men  before,  else  yon  could  not  hare  recognised  me  by 
the  tone  of  my  roice. 

Abarbend. — I  was  a  young  lad  when  the  war  of  the 
independence  broke  ont,  and  there  came  to  the  riUage 
in  which  our  family  lived  au  English  officer  in  order  to 
teach  discipline  to  the  new  leries.  He  was  quartered 
in  my  father's  house,  where  he  conoeired  a  great  afiisc- 
tion  for  me.  On  his  departure,  with  the  consent  of  my 
&^er,  I  attended  him  through  both  the  Castiles,  partly 
as  companion,  partly  as  domestic.  I  was  with  him 
nearly  a  year,  vnien  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  re- 
turn to  his  ovrn  country.  He  wonld  tUn  hare  taken  me 
with  him,  but  to  that  my  father  would  by  no  means 
consent.  It  is  now  flre-and-twenty  yean  since  I  last 
saw  an  Englishman ;  but  you  hare  seen  bow  I  recognised 
yon  even  in  the  dark  night. 

Mytdf. — And  what  kind  of  life  do  yon  pursue,  and  by 
what  means  do  you  obtain  support  \ 

Abarbetul. — I  experience  no  difficulty.  I  lire  much 
in  the  same  way  as  I  beliere  my  fore&i^ers  lired ;  cer- 
tainly as  my  father  did,  for  his  course  has  bean  mine. 
At  his  death  I  took  possession  of  the  hereneia,  fbr  I  rraa 
his  only  child.  It  was  not  requisite  that  I  should  fol- 
low any  business,  for  my  wealth  was  great;  yet,  to 
aroid  remark,  I  followed  that  of  my  father,  who  was  a 
longanizero,  I  hare  occasionally  dealt  in  wool';  bat 
lazily,  lazily, — as  I  had  no  stimulus  for  exertion.  I  was, 
howerer,  euccessfbl  in  many  instances,  strangely  so ; 
much  more  than  many  others  who  toiled  day  and  night, 
and  whose  whole  soul  waa  in  the  trade. 

Mytelf. — Have  you  any  children  t    Are  you  married  t 

Abarbenel. — I  hare  no  children  though  I  am  married. 
I  hare  a  wife  and  an  amiga,  or  I  should  rather  say  two 
wires,  for  I  am  wedded  to  both.  I,  howerer,  call  one 
my  amiga,  for  appearance  sake  ;  for  I  wish  to  lire  in 
quiet,  and  am  unwUling  to  offend  the  prejudices  of  the 
surrounding  people. 

Myidf. — You  say  yon  are  wealthy.  In  what  does 
your  wealth  consist! 

Abarbend. — In  gold  and  direr,  and  stones  of  priee  ; 
fbr  I  hare  inherited  all  the  hoards  of  my  forefkthers. 
The  greater  part  is  buried  onder  ground ;  indeed,  I  hare 
nerer  examined  the  tenth  put  of  it.  I  har*  ooins  of 
silrtr  and  gold  oldar  than  the  times  of  Ferdinand  tte 
Accursed  and  Jezebel ;  I  hare  also  large  sums  employed 
in  nsury.  We  keep  ourselres  close,  howerer,  and  pre- 
tend to  be  poor,  niseiably  so ;  bat  on  certain  occasions, 
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«t  oar  iMinIg,  when  onr  gates  we  barred,  and  onr 
9STa|:e  dogs  are  let  loose  in  the  oonrt,  we  eat  onr  food 
ogserrieti  sneh  as  the  Qneen  of  Spain  cannot  boast  of, 
tadwaA  onr  ffcet  in  eweis  of  silrer,  fashioned  and 
WTBtght  before  the  Americas  were  disoorered;  thongh 

our  jxrmente  are  at  mil  times  coarse,  and  onr  fkwd  fcr 

file  Boat  part  of  the  pisiuegt  deseriptioa, 
Mjiif. — Are  there  more  of  you  than  Toorself  and 

jwr  two  wires  t 
Ahariend. — 'Hiere  am  my  two  servants,  who  are  Uke- 

•M  of  n» ;  the  one  is  s  youth,  and  is  about  t«  leave, 

Wdj  betrothed  to  one  »t  some  distance ;  the  other  Is 

«H :  he  is  now  npon  tlie  road,  following  me  with  a  mnle 

i^car. 

^r^' — -^""^  whHher  are  yon  bound  at  present ! 
AtatitnM. — ^To  Toledo,  where  I  ply  my  trade  oooa- 
wmlly  of  longanizero.  I  love  to  wander  about,  though 
I  MMom  stray  fiur  fW>m  home.  Snee  I  left  the  English- 
■»B  my  fcet  have  never  once  stepped  beyond  the  bounds 
of  New  Castile.  I  Iotb  to  visit  Toledo,  and  to  think  of 
ft«  tines  which  have  long  since  departed  ;  I  should 
tMabSiJi  myself  there,  were  there  not  so  many  accursed 
««,  who  look  npon  me  with  an  evil  eye. 

Hjidf. — Are  yon  known  fta  what  you  are  I    Do  the 
nSurities  molest  700  ? 

Mttthetul. — People  of  course  suspect  me  to  be  what 
l»m;  bst  as  I  conform  outwardly  in  most  respects  to 
iWr  ways,  they  do  not  interfere  with  me.    True  it  is 
ft»t  semetimes,  when  I  enter  the  church  to  hear  the 
BUS,  they  glare  at  me  over  the  left  shoulder,  as  much 
u  to  say—"  What  do  yon  here  I"  And  sometimes  they 
mm  tbemselvea  as  I  pass  by ;  but  as  they  go  no  fnr- 
tter,  1  do  not  trouble  myself  on  that  account.    With 
rafeet  to  tiie  anthorities,  they  are  not  bad  fHends  of 
lUse.    Many  of  the  higher  class  have  borrowed  money 
ten  me  on  usury,  so  that  I  have  them  to  a  certain  ex- 
test  in  my  power  ;  and  as  for  the  low  alguazils  and  cor- 
Aeies,  they  wonld  do  anything  to  oblige  me  In  consi- 
faitioB  of  a  few  dollars,  which  1  occasionally  give  them ; 
«»  ttat  matters  npon  the  whole  go  on  remarkably  well. 
Ofold,  indeed,  it  was  far  otherwise  ;  yet,  I  know  not 
sow  it  was,  though  other  &mUies  suifered  much,  ours 
•Iways  enjoyed  a  tolerable  share  of  tranquillity.    The 
inithi^  that  onr  fiunily  has  always  known  how  to  guide 
itsdf  wenderAiUy.    I  may  say  there  is  much  of  the  wls- 
fcia  of  the  snake  amongst  us.  We  have  always  possessed 
Wends ;  and  with  respect  to  enemies,  it  is  by  no  means 
s^te  iceddle  with  ns  ;  for  it  is  a  rule  of  our  house 
»«»» to  forgive  an  injury,  and  to  mare  neither  tronble 
aor  expense  in  brfaiging  ruin  and  destmetion  npon  the 
besia  of  onr  evil  doers. 
•Mfs^^Do  the  priests  interfere  with  yon  t 
Aaunend. — ^They  let  me  alone,  especially  in  our  own 
■sjgiAsnhood.    Shortly  after  the  death  of  my  fiither, 
enehwjieaded  individual  endeavoured  to  do  me  an  evil 
*'W»  ;  bnt  I  toon  requited  him,  causing  him  to  be  im- 
f^Jeened  os  a  diarge  of  blasphemy,  and  in  prison  he  re- 
■^ned  a  lege  time,  till  he  went  mad  and  died. 

JTjmt^. — Have  you  a  head  in  Spain,  in  whom  is  vested 
the  diief  authority  t 

Abarbend. — Not  exactly.  There  are,  however,  cer- 
tsln  holy  iamilies  who  ej\joy  much  consideration  ;  my 
inrn  is  one  of  these— the  chlefest,  I  may  say.  Mygrand- 
mewas  a  paHicuJarly  holy  man ;  and  I  have  heard  my 
^"^  «^»  t^ist  one  night  an  archbishop  came  to  his 
I  seoetly,  merely  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  kissing 


irJ?^' — ^How  can  that  be  !  what  reverence  could  an 
*wWwp  entertain  for  one  like  yourself  or  your  grand- 

Aiariea^. — ^More  than  you  imagine.  He  vras  one  of 
5?^*'**  '■'•  fcther  was,  and  he  could  never  forget 
*Mtl»h«d  launed  with  reverence  ta  his  infaney.  He 
■"■•■■*  *«Jed  to  fbrget  it,  but  he  could  not ;  that  the 
"•••wis  emtiniiaUy  upon  him,  and  that  even  from  his 
«a*ood  he  had  batne  its  terrots  with  a  troubled  mind, 
ml  «t  last  he  eoald  bear  himself  no  longer  ;  so  he  went 
♦jJjy  grandsire,  with  whom  he  remained  one  whole 
'V^i  ne  then  retomed  to  his  diocese,  where  he  shortly 
mrwaida  dM,  ia  moh  renown  for  sanctity. 


Mysdf. — What  yon  say  stirprises  me.  Hay*  yon 
reason  to  suppose  that  many  of  you  are  to  be  fpund 
amongst  the  priesthood  I 

Abarbenel. — Not  to  sappose,  but  to  know  it.  There 
are  many  such  as  I  amongst  the  priesthoqd,  and  not 
amongst  the  inferior  priesthood  either :  some  of  the 
most  Teamed  and  famed  of  them  in  Spain  have  been  of 
us,  or  of  our  blood  at  least,  and  many  of  them  at  this 
day  think  as  I  do.  There  is  one  particular  festival  of 
the  year  at  which  four  dignified  ecclesiastics  are  sure 
to  visit  me  ;  and  then,  when  all  is  made  close  and  secure, 
and  the  fitting  ceremonies  have  been  gone  through,  they 
sit  down  upon  the  floor  and  curse. 

MyM^.—An  you  namerous  in  the  large  towns  t 

Abarbetul. — By  no  means  ;  our  places  of  abode  are 
seldom  the  large  towns  ;  we  prefer  the  villages,  and 
rarely  enter  the  large  towns  but  on  business.  Indeed, 
we  are  not  a  numerous  people,  and  there  are  few  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  which  contain  more  than  twenty  families. 
None  of  us  are  poor  ;  and  those  among  ns  who  serve,  do 
so  more  from  choice  than  necessity,  ki  by  serving  each 
other  we  acquire  different  trades.  Not  unfrequently 
the  time  of  service  is  that  of  courtship  also,  and  the 
servants  eventually  marry  the  daughters  of  the  house. 

We  continued  in  discourse  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  ;  the  next  morning  I  prepared  to  depart.  My 
oompanion,  however,  advised  me  to  remain  where  I  was 
for  that  day.  "  And  if  you  respect  my  counsel,"  said  he, 
"  you  will  not  proceed  farther  in  this  manner.  To-night 
the  diligence  will  arrive  from  Estremadura,  on  its  way 
to  Madrid.  Deposit  yourself  therein  ;  it  is  the  safest 
and  most  speedy  mode  of  travelling.  As  for  your  Ca- 
balleria,  I  will  myself  purchase  her.  My  servant  is  he^, 
and  has  informed  me  uiat  she  will  be  of  service  to  us. 
Let  us,  therefore,  pass  the  day  together  in  communion, 
like  brotheis,  and  then  proceed  on  our  separate  journeys.'' 
We  did  pass  the  day  together  ;  and  when  the  diligence 
arrived  I  deposited  myself  within,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  gecond  day  arrived  at  Madrid. 

This  ia  a  long  extract ;  but,  besides  its  air  of  the 
marreUons,  it  is  profitable  as  a  true  picture  of  • 
class  which  certainly  still  exists  in  Spain,  and  in 
considerable  numbers. 

Through  the  prudence  and  Mendllness  of  Abar- 
benel, the  agent  of  the  Bible  Society  entered 
Madrid  in  a  more  respectable  guise  than  he  had 
quitted  Badajoz,  Pious  frauds,  as  those  tacitly 
allowed,  if  not  actually  practised  on  Jew  and 
gypi^,  Carlist  or  Chrbtino,  never  seem  to  hare 
troubled  his  oonseienoe.  He  had  his  "  Bible  busi- 
ness" to  serve,  and  was  invariably  of  the  politics 
of  the  parties  among  whom  he  was  placed  ;  and 
we  should  imagine,  that  if  he  did  not  occasionally 
tacitly  conform  to  their  religion  also,  he  gave  nosign 
of  difference  of  opinion.  Mr.  Borrow  established 
himself  in  Madrid  with  a  very  fat,  grandiose  land- 
lady, who  said  of  her  large  empty  saloon  and  small 
chamber — "Did  you  ever  see  so  magnificent  an 
apartment  ?  Last  winter  it  was  occupied  by  the 
great  Greneral  Espartero !"  Her  second  boast  was 
of  her  son,  Baltasar,  who  was  a  swaggering,  va- 
pouring tailor  in  the  Nationals — intensely  Spanish, 
though  of  the  Gascon  breed,  and  not  a  little 
amusing.  Mr.  Borrow  had  no  letters  brought  to 
any  individual  in  Madrid,  which  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular, as  the  members  of  the  Bible  Society  must 
have  had  some  means  of  introducing  their  agent 
to  inilnential  persons  in  the  Spanirii  capital.  Thns 
left  to  his  own  resources,  he  took  the  liberty  of 
waiting  npon  Mr.  Villiers,  to  solicit  his  int^est 
for  obtaining  an  interview  with  Mendizabal,  who, 
at  the  moment,  enjoyed  unbounded  power.  After 
shivering  for  three  hours  in  the  ante-chamber  of 
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the  Minister,  he  vtm  received  npon  the  strength,  of 
Mr.  Villiers'  letter — and,  behold  !  Mendizabal — 
He  itood  behind  a  table  coTered  with  papers,  on  which 
hia  eyea  were  intently  fixed.  He  took  not  the  slightest 
notice  when  I  entered,  and  I  had  leisnre  enongh  to  sur- 
rey him  :  he  was  a  huge  athletic  man,  somewhat  taller 
'  than  myself,  who  measure  six  feet  two  withoat  ray  shoes; 
his  complexion  was  florid,  his  features  fine  and  regular, 
his  nose  qnite  aqniline,  and  his  teeth  splendidly  white  : 
thongh  scarcely  fifty  years  of  age,  his  luiir  was  remark- 
ably grey ;  be  was  dressed  in  a  rich  morning  gown,  with 
•  gold  chajn  roond  his  neck,  and  morocco  slippers  on 
his  feet, 

His  secretary,  a  fine  intellectual  looking  man,  who, 
•s  I  was  subsequently  informed,  had  acquired  a  name 
both  in  English  and  Spuiish  literature,  stood  at  one  end 
•f  the  table  with  papers  in  his  hands. 

After  I  had  been  standing  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 

Mendizabal  suddenly  lifted  up  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes,  and 

fixed  them  npon  me  with  a  peculiarly  scrutinizing  glance. 

"  I  hare  seen  a  glance  rery  similar  to  that  amongst 

the  Beni  Israel,"  thought  I  to  myself. 

My  interview  with  him  lasted  nearly  an  hour.  Some 
singular  discourse  passed  between  us  :  I  found  him,  as 
I  bad  been  informed,  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  spoke  in  terms  of  hatred  and  contempt, 
and  by  no  means  a  friend'to  the  Christian  religion,  which 
I  could  easily  account  for.  I  was  not  discouraged,  how- 
OTsr,  and  pressed  upon  Um  the  matter  which  brought 
■e  thither,  and  was  eventually  so  far  snocesaftal,  as  to 
obtain  a  promise,  that  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  months, 
when  he  hoped  the  country  woiUd  be  in  a  more  tranquil 
state,  I  should  be  allowed  to  print  the  Scriptures. 

As  I  was  going  away  he  said, "  Yours  is  not  thp  first 
^)pIication  I  have  had  :  ever  since  I  have  held  the  reins 
«^goTemment  I  have  been  pestered  in  this  manner,  by 
KigUsh  oalling  themselves  Evangelical  Christians,  who 
have  of  late  come  flocking  over  into  Spain.  Only  last  week 
•  hunchbacked  fellow  found  his  way  into  my  cabinet 
whilst  I  was  engaged  in  important  business,  and  told  me 

that  Christ  was  coming And  now  you  have 

made  your  appearance,  and  almost  persuaded  me  to  em- 
broil myself  yet  more  with  the  priesthood,  as  if  they 
did  not  abhor  me  enongh  already.  What  a  strange  in- 
fatuation is  this,  which  drives  you  orer  lands  and  waters 
with  Kbles  in  yonr  hands  !'  My  good  Sir,  it  is  not  Bibles 
we  want,  but  rather  guns  and  gunpowder,  to  put  the  rebels 
down  with;  and  above  all,  money,  that  we  may  pay  the 
troops.  Whenever  you  come  with  these  three  things, 
yon  shall  have  a  hearty  welcome  ;  if  not,  we  really  can 
dispense  with  your  visits,  however  great  the  honour." 

ilj»tl/. — niere  will  be  no  end  to  the  troubles  of  this 
■Ueted  country  until  the  Gospel  have  Aree  dronlation. 
^  MtudizabtU. — I  expected  that  answer,  for  I  have  not 
bT«d  thirteen  years  in  England  without  forming  some 
aeqnaintance  with  the  phnseology  of  yon  good  folks, 
Now,  now,  pray  go;  yon  see  how  engaged  I  am.  Come 
agrin  whenever  yon  please  ;  but  let  it  not  be  within  the 
next  three  months. 

The  interral  was  occupied  by  "Don  Joige" — 
the  style  of  Mr.  Cieorge  Borrow  in  Madrid — ^partly 
in  seeing  the  sights  of  the  capital ;  of  which  he 
thus  speaks : — 

I  hare  visited  most  of  the  prineipal  capitals  of  the 
world  ;  but  npon  the  whole  none  has  ever  so  interested 
me  as  this  city  of  Madrid,  in  which  I  now  found  myselC 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  its  streets,  its  edifices,  its  public 
sqnares,  its  fonntidns,  though  some  of  these  are  remark- 
able enoogh  ;  but  Petersburg  has  finer  streets,  Paris  and 
Edinburgh  more  stately  edifices,  London  far  nobler 
fsquares,  whilst  Shiraz  can  boast  of  more  eostly  fountains, 
though  not  cooler  waters.  But  the  population  I  Within 
a  mud  wall,  soaroely  one  league  and  ahalf  in  circuit,  are 
contained  two  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  cer- 
twuly  forming  the  most  extraordinary  vital  mass  to  be 


found  in  the  entire  world  ;  and  be  it  always  remem- 
bered that  this  mass  h  strictly  Spanish.  The  popula- 
tion of  Constantinople  is  extraordinary  enongh,  but  to 
form  it  twenty  nations  have  contributed  ;  Crreeks,  Ar- 
menians, Persians,  Poles,  Jews,  the  latter,  by  the  by,  of 
Spanish  origin,  and  speaking  amongst  themselves  the  old 
Spanish  language  ;  bnt  the  huge  population  of  Madrid, 
with  the  exception  of  a  sprinkling  of  foreigners,  chiefly 
French  tailors,  glove  makers,  and  pemquiers,  is  strictly 
Spanish,  though  a  considerable  portion  are  not  natives 
of  the  place.  Here  are  no  colonies  of  Giermans,  as  at 
Saint  Petersburg  ;  no  English  factories,  as  at  Lisbon  ; 
no  multitudes  of  insolent  Yankees  lounging  through  the 
streets,  as  at  the  Havannah,  with  an  air  which  seems  to 
say,  the  land  is  our  own  whenever  we  chooee  to  take  it  ; 
but  a  population  which,  however  strange  and  wild,  and 
composed  of  various  elements,  is  Spanish,  and  will  re- 
main so  as  long  as  the  city  itself  shall  exist.  Hail,  ye 
agnadores  of  Astoria  I  who,  in  your  dress  of  coarse  duf- 
fel and  leathern  skull-caps,  are  seen  seated  in  hundreds 
by  the  fountain  sides,  upon  yonr  empty  water-casks,  or 
staggering  with  them  filled,  to  the  topmost  stories  of 
lofty  houses.  Hail,  ye  caleseros  of  Valencia  !  who,  lol- 
ling lazily  against  your  vehicles,  rasp  tobacco  for  your 
paper  cigars  whilst  waiting  for  a  fare.  Hail  to  yoo, 
beggars  of  La  Mancha  !  men  and  women,  who,  wrapped 
in  coarse  blankets,  demand  charity  indifferently  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace  or  the  prison.  Hail  to  yon,  valets 
from  the  mountains,  mayordomos  and  secretaries  fVom 
Biscay  and  Guipusooa,  toreros  tiom  Andalusia,  riposte- 
ros  fVom  Gralicia,  shopkeepers  from  Catalonia  !  Hail  to 
ye,  Castilians,  Estremenians  and  Aragonese,  of  whatever 
calling  1  And  lastly,  genuine  sons  of  the  capital,  rabble 
of  Madrid,  ye  twenty  thousand  manolos,  whose  terrible 
knives,  on  the  second  morning  of  May,  worked  such  grim 
havoc  amongst  the  legions  of  Murat  ! 

And  the  Ugber  orders— the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
cavaliers  and  seiioras ;  shall  I  pass  them  by  in  silence ! 
The  truth  is  I  havelittle  to  say  about  them ;  I  mingled  bat 
little  in  their  society,  and  what  I  saw  of  them  by  no 
means  tended  to  exalt  them  in  my  imagination.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who,  wherever  they  go,  make  it  a  con- 
stant practice  to  disparage  the  higher  orders,  and  to 
exalt  the  popnlace  at  their  expense.  There  are  many 
capitals  in  wliich  the  high  aristocracy,  the  lords  and 
ladies,  the  sous  and  daughters  of  ndbUity,  constitute  the 
most  remarkable  and  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
population.  This  is  the  oaseat  Vienna,  and  more  espe- 
cially at  London Bnt  with  respect  to 

the  Spanish  aristocracy,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  tlie 
cavaliers  and  seiioras,  I  believe  the  less  that  is  said  of 
them  on  the  points  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  the  bet- 
ter. I  confess,  however,  that  I  know  little  about  them  ; 
they  hare,  peihaps,  their  admirers,  and  to  the  pens  of 
such  I  leave  their  panegyric.  Le  Sage  has  described . 
them  as  they  were  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  His  de- 
scription is  anything  but  captivating,  and  1  do  not  think 
that  they  have  improved  since  the  period  of  the  sketches 
of  the  immortal  Frenchman.  I  would  sooner  talk  of  the 
lower  class,  not  only  of  Madrid  bnt  of  all  Spain.  The 
Spaniard  of  the  lower  class  has  much  more  interest  fbr 
me,  whether  manolo,  labourer,  or  muleteer.  'He  is  not 
a  common  being  ;  he  is  an  extraordinary  man.  He  has 
not,  it  is  true,  the  amiability  and  generosity  of  the  Ras- 
sian  mm'ik,  who  will  give  his  only  rouble  rather  than  the 
stranger  shall  want ;  nor  his  placid  courage,  which  ren- 
ders him  insensible  to  fear,  and  at  the  command  of  his 
Tsar,  sends  him  singing  to  certain  death.  There  is  more 
hardness  and  less  self-devotion  in  the  disposition  of  the 
Spaniard ;  hepossesse8,however,aspiritof  proud  indepen- 
dence, which  it  is  impossible  but  to  admne.  He  b  ig- 
norant, of  course  ;  bnt  it  is  singular,  that  I  hare  inra- 
riably  found  amongst  the  low  and  slightly  educated 
classes  tai  more  liberality  of  sentiment  than  amongst 
the  upper. 

(To  be  eondtided  in  our  nea.) 
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CHAPTER  th, 

A  aaovr  of  offiecn  of  Um  hrigada  weie  standing 
in  tilt  ratandah,  vrhisa.  Colonel  Waldenbeig  joined 
then. 

"Captain  Osborne,"  aaid  he,  addressing  one  of 
dwoAsara,  "take  a  hundred  of  our  best  rifles,  and 
adraaee  to  BeUgrove  jdantation.  The  surrounding 
ewintrjr  most  b«  protected  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Indians.  I  have  made  arrangements  for  yonr 
pmieseding  in  eaaoea,  ao  that  yon  will  not  be  £a- 
tigiisd  marnhing  through  tlie  forests." 

Oiboine  bowed,  and  vas  retiring  to  iaine  orders, 
^MB  Jod^  came  up,  and  catchLig  him  bjr  the 
aim,  dragged  him  into  a  oonier. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Joolay,  with  a  moat 
■elfcholy  and  imploring  look,  "  I  uodeiatand 
that  jroa  are  proceeding  to  BeUgrore  with  a  lot  of 
yoar  young  chaps,  to  garrison  the  plantation." 

"  I  asi,"  said  Osborne.  "  Do  you  go  with 
■si" 

"  Caa't  get  just  now,"  sud  Joolay  ;«  but  tell 
Mr.  BellgroTe  that  his  son  is  safe.  Please  hand 
him  that  letter  from  hia  niece,  which  will  explain 
aU.  Tdi  him  we  expect  him  here  to-morrow. 
And  I  aay.  Captain,  let  the  young  chape  you  take 
with  yon  be  the  most  steady,  sober,  «ool-UoodBd 
£dlews  in  your  whde  brigade." 

"Whgr  tot"  inquired  the  Captain. 

<*  Y«a  aee,"  aaid  Joolay,  with  a  knowing  look, 
**  then  ueaome  fineuigger  wenehee  about  Bellgrove ; 
mdlb^,  eamcetly  beg.  Captain,  that  you'll  issue 
a  itaading  order,  tiiat  your  young  fellows  are  not 
to  aieddle  with  them." 

"  Tea  Borpriaa  me,  Mr.  Joday,"  aaid  Qsbonie. 

"Oh!  maybe  I  dcs"  replied  Joday  ;  '<bat  yoa 
see,  Obtain,  it  Looks  horrid  ugly  to  see  a  plantation 
peopled  with  mulattoes  ;  and  in  that  ease,  the  over-- 
secr  gcneraUy  gets  the  bhune.  Now,  my  dear  fel- 
ktw,  Ive  got  a  character," — and  here  he  laid  his 
hand  on  his  heart, — "  and  for  my  sake  keep  your 
young efas^  well  ia.   You  understand  me,  eh?" 

"Yom  Hoat  issue  the  same  orders  here,"  said 
OsbatiM,  k^hing. 

"No^no,"  aaawared  Joolay.  "Yob  see  there 
an  no  «veneei«  hen ;  so  all  the  blame  shall  nat 
on  the  Cadets  Uiemsf^Tes." 

<*WeiAallseateit,"said  Osbinne,  as,  turning 
to  his  bi«th«  officers,  be  told  tbem  Joola/s  orders, 
whidi  gHTo  rise  te  much  mirth,  which  was  still 
{uthOT  inereased  as  the  oreneer  marshalled  them 
tothadining-rttom,  and,  in  absence  of  the  lady  of 
themanmon,did  the  hononrs  of  the  table,  boasUng, 
ia  die  most  magi^oquent  terms,  of  his  own  mUi- 
tary  talents,  and  phoing  hinadf  abora  all  heroes 
ueientand  modem, 

Zada,  in  pasafa^  the  dow  of  the  apartment,  ob- 
Krred  her  tan^nr  enter,  uid  heard  him  request  of 
Jeelay  to  allow  him  to  ntam  to  BeOgrove  with 
teeaaeea. 

"  No,"  answered  Joolay  ;  "  Whaokie  and  yon 

Toi,  Xf—fft.  ex. 


stay  here  till  I  go.  Grentlemen,"  continued  he, 
addressing  the  officers,  "  there's  a  nigger  for  you — 
a  rigglar  wild-cat.  Lord  !  if  you  had  seen  bow  he 
walloped  the  Indies ! " 

The  proud  spirit  of  Zama  could  ill  brook  the 
contemptuous  and  haughty  looks  of  the  young 
planters,  as  they  glanced  at  him,  and  with  a  proud 
look  he  folded  his  arms  and  returned  their  gaze. 

"  What  a  saucy,  impudent  dog,"  remarked  some 
of  them  as  they  turned  away. 

"  Ah ! "  cried  Joolay,  "  he's  a  clever  chap,  Zama 
—worth  a  thousand  dollars  in  any  market ;  devil 
of  a  pity  he's  a  nigger.  If  he  'd  been  a  white  man, 
like  me,  he'd  gotten  on  famously ! " 

Zama  heard  no  more,  for,  turning  on  his  heel, 
he  suddenly  left  the  apartment. 

Zada  followed  her  brother,  and  found  him  lean* 
ing  against  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  verandah, 
groaning  in  bitter  agony  of  souL 

"  Zama,"  said  the  affectionate  girl,  as  she  threw 
her  arms  around  his  neck,  "  Ztuna,  what  means 
this  burst  of  grief? " 

"  Oh,  Zada,  can  it  be  otherwise,"  he  answered, 
leaning  his  forehead  on  her  shoulder,  "  when  I  re« 
fleet  that  I  am  a  ilave'' 

"  Then,  my  brother,  look  around  you,  and  be'' 
hold  how  many  thousands^  nay,  millions  of  our 
race,  are  the  same." 

"  That  is  the  worst  of  it,"  replied  Zama,  bitterly ; 
"for  even  wen  I  free,  the  corse  of  Heaven  woidd 
still  ding  to  me,  and  the  white  man  would  deq^ 
and  spum  me  for  my  complexion." 

"Oh!  cease  to  talk  thus,"  said  Zada,  re. 
proachfolly,  "  nor  raise  thy  voice  in  vain  upbraid* 
ing  against  that  Power  who  made  thee  what  thou 
art." 

"  Zada,  my  dear  Zada,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have 
done  deeds  this  day  whieh,  had  my  features  been- 
white,  instead  of  Ethiopian  dye,  would  have  entitled 
me  to  esteem  and  honour.  As  I  am,  what  have  I 
gained  by  it^  Insult  aadoentumely  I  A  slave  lam— 
degraded,lost,  dishonoured — a  slavelmnstmnaut!" 
"  Alas,  Zama,  what  wooldst  thoa  be  ?"  inquired 
his  sister. 

"  Iwonldbe;^iM^myBister-j^w  as  the  eagle  that 
soars  o'er  yon  fonst.  Oh,  God !  how  glorious  the 
thought,  that  man  shotdd  bend  to  nought  but  his 
Creator!" 

"Ah,  Zama,  Zama,  'tis  a  wild  and  a  vaiq 
thought.  Look  around  you,  and  aak  when  is  free- 
dom to  be  found  ?  Mark  the  youi^  white  men 
whom  you  envy  so  much :  the  greater  number  of 
them  an  compelled  to  toil  through  life  Uke  slaves, 
ay,  worse  at  times  than  the  poor  n^ro  they  de- 
spise. Oh !  Zama,  I  could  tell  you  of  some  noble- 
minded  youths,  the  sde  support  of  helpless,  aged 
parents,  whose  lives  an  gall  and  wormwood,  bound 
to  submit  to  every  capridous  whim,  and  every  in- 
solent word  of  brutal  and  tyrannical  employers. 
They  dare  not  murmur ;  for  if  they  did,  they  would 
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be  driveri  to  the  world,  without  hope,  without  suc- 
cour :  yet  with  galled  spirits,  and  broken  hearts, 
they  must  submit  and  toil  on.  Contrast  them 
with  the  poor  neg^o  :  in  many  cases  the  latter  has 
the  advantage." 

"  What  i"  exclaimed  Zama,  angrily,  "  wouldst 
thou  argue  me  into  love  of  slavery?  Art  thou  so 
fond  of  our  degraded  lot  t " 

"  Not  so,  my  dear  brother,"  she  answered ; 
"but  when  I  look  upon  young  white  females, 
who  are  dependent  upon  others,  and  who,  to  gain  a 
morsel  of  bread,  must  submit  to  the  vilest  drudgery, 
and  calmly  bend  to  insolent  and  tyrannic  pride,  I 
have  thanked  Heaven  that  my  lot  was  cast  with 
one  whom,  next  to  my  God,  I  honour  and  adore 
— my  own  beloved  and  loving  lady !  You  tremble, 
Zama :  have  I  oflfended  you  ?" 

"  No,  dearest — ^thy  lady !  Yes,  love  dwells  in 
all  around  her — air,  earth,  and  sky  seem  hallowed 
with  her  presence ;  let  us  talk  no  more  of  her, 
Zada.  Alas !  were  I  free,  I'd  seek  for  other  lands 
where  the  tincture  of  my  skin  would  be  no  bar- 
rier to  bravery.  I'd  live  a  soldier's  life,  and  seek 
a  soldier's  grave." 

"A  soldier's  life,  Zama! — a  slave  of  slaves.  Is 
not  the  soldier  but  the  bond- slave  of  his  superiors? 
I  have  often  read  and  heard  that  the  poor  soldier 
is  lashed,  at  times,  worse  than  ever  any  negio  was." 

"  What  sayest  thou  to  a  sailor's  life,  then?"  in- 
quired Zama. 

''The  same  objection  that  I  have  to  a  soldier's ; 
but  often  more  toil  and  worse  usage,"  she  answered. 

"  But  it  is  only  the  vile  and  bad  of  them  who 
are  kept  down,"  he  argued. 

«  The  same  with  the  negroes,"  answered  Zada. 
"  'Ti3  only  the  vile  and  bad  of  them  who  suffer 
punishment.  Didst  thou  ever  behold  a  well-be- 
haved negro  punished  ?  Did  Mr.  BeUgrove  ever 
punish  his  negroes  wantonly  ?  " 

"Never,  Zada — never.  He  treats  them  as  a 
father  would  his  children." 

"  Then,  Zama,  repay  him  with  the  affiection  you 
ought,  and  repine  not.  Believe  me,  you  will  find 
the  white  man  oftener  in  worse  bondage  than  the 
n^TO  ever  could  be." 

"  Cease,  Zada — cease  to  talk  thus  1"  exclaimed 
Zama,  fiercely.  "Thy  reasoning  can  never  re- 
move the  bitter  sting  of  slavery  which  thou,  and 
I,  and  all  our  hapless  brethren  writhe  under." 

"  And  which  thy  offspring  and  theirs  must 
ever  endure ! "  exdidmed  a  deep,  stern  voice,  from 
beneath  the  verandah. 

With  an  exclamation  of  terror,  Zada  clung  to 
her  brotiier,  who  looked  around  for  the  intruder, 
but  could  discover  no  one. 

"  We  have  been  overheard,  Zada.  Retire ;  no 
one  dare  harm  thee  while  I  am  nigh,"  said  Zama. 

A  alight  rusUing  amongst  the  shrubbery  was 
now  heard;  and  Zada,  loosing  herself  from  her 
brother's  embrace,  murmxired — "  Good  night,'' 
and  hurried  to  rejoin  her  mistress. 

"  Who,  and  what  are  you  ?"  cried  Zama,  as  a 
dark  figure  emerged  from  the  shrubbery, 

"An  old  friend  and  comrade,"  exclaimed  the 
itranger,  advancing. 

"Thy  name?"  inquired  Zama. 


"Pebjlult!"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  as  he  leap- 
ed over  the  balustrade  into  the  verandah  ;  and, 
catching  Zama  in  his  arms  with  a  firm  embrace, 
said — "  Hast  thou  forgotten  me!" 

Zama  returned  the  embrace  with  much  cordial- 
ity, and  expressed  his  joy  at  the  meeting.  "'Tl« 
so  unexpected,"  he  said.    "  How  came  you  here  ?" 

"  In  the  honourable  capacity  of  guide  to  nay 
master's  horse,"  said  Ferault,  with  bittemeas.  I 
had  not  long  arrived,  and  tired  of  attending  on 
him  who  omu  me,  I  strolled  forth  to  hear  the  bull- 
frogs croak,  and  the  locust  and  grasshopper  chirp 
their  vesper  hymn.  Hearing  thy  voice,  I  turned 
hither,  and  overheard  thee  repining  at  thy  bitter 
lot.     But  where  is  Zada  V 

"  She  was  alarmed,  and  fled,"  answered  Zama. 

"  'Tis  a  pity,"  said  Perault,  heaving  a  deep  sigh ; 
"  a  great  pity  that  a  girl  so  noble-minded  as  Zada, 
should  be  dragged  forth  to  a  public  market,  like  a 
beast  of-  burden,  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  rude 
and  vulgar,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder." 

"  What  mean  ye,  Ferault  ?"  cried  Zama,  with  a 
shudder,  as  he  placed  his  hrad  on  Perault's  arm. 

"  And  then,"  continued  Perault,  as  if  unmindful 
of  the  interruption,  "  to  see  the  monsters  feeling 
her  joints,  and  passing  their  brutal  jests  on  her  ; 
to  behold  her  bathed  in  tears,  looking  with  im- 
ploring eyes  for  succour !" 

"  Death  and  hell ! "  exclaimed  Zama,  as  he 
clutched  Ferault  firmly  by  the  throat ;  "  utter 
but  another  word  in  that  strain,  and  by  heaven  I 
wiU  strangle  thee !" 

"  Stay,  my  friend,  unloose  thy  grasp ;  I  speak 
but  of  the  fate  of  slaves,"  said  Ferault,  as  he  gently 
relaxed  the  hand  of  Zama.  "  Are  we  not  liable  to 
be  sold  when  it  suits  the  whim  of  our  masters  ? 
Suppose  it  should  be  tAyself  who  stood  upon  the 
hated  platform  in  the  slave-market,  how  would 
thy  haughty  spirit  brook  the  ruffian  jests  of  the 
detested  slave-dealers,  and  the  disdainful  looks  of 
the  haughty  planters  :  to  have  thy  good  qualities 
bellowed  out  to  the  gaping  crowd,  and  paced  np 
and  down  like  a  horse  for  sale  ?" 

"  Ferault,  I  give  thee  fair  warning,"  said  Zama, 
his  voice  quivering  with  rage.  "  Beware !  and 
provoke  me  no  farther." 

"  Then  suppose  'twas  /—Perault,  the  favoured 
slave  amongst  a  thousand,"  said  the  negro,  still 
urging  his  point.  "  I  who  am  pointed  out  by  the 
paseers-by  as  the  haughtiest  slave  in  the  city: 
how  would  I  feel,  stationed  on  the  market  plat- 
form, and  the  accursed  placard  o'er  my  head, 
'  For  sale,  Perault,  an  educated  Negro?'  Hark 
me,  Zama !  Colonel  W.aldenberg  will  soon  be  mar^ 
ried  to  the  lady  of  this  mansion.  Ha !  you  start 
at  that  ?  I,  his  favourite  sUve,  will  be  d^Karded  ; 
Zada,  thy  sister — her  favourite  slave — will  be 
given  np.  What  have  we  to  look  to?  The  slave- 
market  ! — sold  to  some  brutal  tyrant !  We  are 
unfit  for  labour — the  whip  must  force  us  on  to 
toil !     'Tis  a  pleasing  prospect,  is  it  not  1" 

"  In  mercy  cease  this  theme  ! "  said  Zama, 
faintly ;  "  it  sickens  me  almost  to  death !" 

"  Most  gladly  would  I  cease,"  rejoined  Perault, 
"  if  thou  could'st  cause  the  sUne-4ealert  to  i 
also." 
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«  AIm!  what  can  we  do  V  cried  Zuns. 
«  We  IK  men,"  sud  Penult,  "  and  can  strike 
fytbtti/ml" 

"Qnlf  to  meet  with  defeat  and  death,"  aaid 
Zuaa. 

"  Better  to  die  in  freedom's  cause,  tha)i  liye  in 
litnda  of  ilarerjr ! "  sud  Peranlt.  "  Now,  Zama, 
eq^nae  tliat  fifteen  thousand  negroes  were  at  this 
nooent  leagued  to  rindicate  their  freedom,  and 
wraidi  the  chains  of  alavery  asunder — wouldst 
thoajdnthem?" 

"  With  heart  and  soul !"  exclaimed  Zama. 

<■  Wilt  thou  be  true  and  secret  T  said  Perault. 

"Both,"  answered  Zama;  "or  may  my  soul 
;«7  the  forfeit!" 

**  Thy  hand  on't,  my  noble  Zama !  Then  learn," 
—tod  here  PeranlVs  voice  sunk  into  a  stern,  low 
vhi^ier, — "  I  have  stirred  the  negroes  in  the  city 
on  to  TCTolt :  full  fifteen  thousand,  fully  armed, 
twiit  my  signal  to  wrap  the  city  in  flames, — then 
MB  the  shipping,  and  escape  to  Hayti." 

<Yoa  amaze  and  confuse  me,  Perault,"  said 
ZuDi,  starting  up.  "  What  if  this  plot  should  be 
diaeoyered?" 

"Onr  plans  are  too  well  laid,"  answered  the 
eoD^iator.  "  I  hare  just  now  returned  from 
Hayti,  where  King  Christophe  and  his  free  negro 
nbjeets  have  already  assigned  us  a  rich  and  fer- 
tOe  portion  of  the  island,  and  await  with  open 
aims  onr  coming.  Ha !  my  Zama,  with  fifteen 
tbooaaiid  well-armed  followers  at  our  back,  e'en 
Eiog  Christophe  might  tremble  on  his  throne,  and 
from  fte  hills  of  Hayti  the  negroes'  name  might 
ring  throughout  the  western  world  '." 

"  I  am  so  confosed,"  said  Zama,  "  that  my  very 
bnin  seems  swimming  round." 

"  A  new  light  hath  burst  upon  thy  mind,"  re- 
plied Peranlt ;  "  a  field  of  fame  and  glory  lies  be- 
fore tiiee.  The  seeds  of  sedition  are  sown  through- 
out the  whole  plantations,  and  scarcely  a  family 
in  the  city,  or  for  miles  around  it,  but  hare  their 
negroes  in  the  plot.  Even  on  this  plantation,  and 
on  BeHgrove,  there  are  parties  in  it." 

"  Penult,"  said  Zama,  "  I  cannot  consent  to 
this,  I  will  not,  cannot  harm  my  good,  kind 
master ;  and  Miss  Bellgrove, — bo  young,  so  lovely. 
No^  Matilda ;  no— that  cannot  be." 

"So ho!  friend  Zama,  sets  the  wind  in  that 
qoarter?  What,  injure  her?  No;  for  thy  sake 
dw  diall  be  safe.  Nay,  more,  Zama,  what  will 
prereat  thee  carrying  her  of  to  ffqyti  ?  Trust  me, 
wen  she  once  there,  and  none  but  negroes  around 
her,  she  would  ding  to  one  who  could,  and  would 
protect  her." 

"  Cease,  Peranlt,  cease  ! — I  feel  fatigued  and 
aik  at  heart.     To-morrow  we  will  talk  of  thb." 

"  To-morrow,  at  day-break,  meet  me  in  yonder 
eitma  grove.  Giood-night,  Zama,— dream  of  11- 
heitjr,  power,  and  love!"  So  saying,  he  parted 
ttom  Zuna,  who,  with  swelling  bosom,  sought  the 
Sfaitment  of  Joolay ;  but  finding  that  be  was  still 
earauring  with  the  young  officers,  he  left  the  care 
of  the  overseer  to  Whackie,  and  retired  to  the 
qntowt  allotted  to  himself. 


CHAPTER  VIU. 

"  How  do  you  feel  after  yesterday's  work  V 
said  Captain  Waldenberg  to  his  friend  Galliard, 
as  they  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Wandoo. 

"  Confoundedly  fatigued,  I  assure  yon,"  an- 
swered Galliard  ;  "  and  I  have  been  annoyed  all 
morning  with  that  chatterbox  of  a  negro  of  mine, 
who  arrived  with  the  rest  of  our  servants  last 
night." 

"  What,  Tom  ?  he  is  a  genuine  negro  dandy ! " 
said  the  Captain,  laughing. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  laughing ;  "  too 
much  so.  The  rascal  makes  free  with  my  clothes 
on  all  occasions  :  gives  his  tea  and  supper-parties 
too.  I  caught  him,  a  few  nights  ago,  figuring  in  a 
dress-coat  of  mine ;  and  when  I  swore  at  him  for  it, 
the  fellow  grinned  in  my  face,  and  told  me  '  he 
hab  a  ball  and  a  card-party  in  de  ketchen,  an'  he 
mos' look  like  a  genelum  for  Accredit!'  I  could 
have  kicked  the  scamp  out  of  the  room  ! " 

"  You  are  too  easy  with  him,  Galliard.  But, 
heigho!  it's  the  fault  with  us  Carolinians, — we 
allow  the  rascals  too  much  liberty.  By  the  by, 
how  are  you  going  to  kill  time  here  1  for  it  seems 
we'll  not  kill  aught  else,  since  the  Cherokees  have 
taken  leg  bail." 

"  Suppose  we  take  a  look  at  this  plantation,  and 
see  how  it  thrives  under  petticoat  government?" 

"  Agreed  ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  we'll  take  a 
peep  at  the  negroes  and  the  pigs." 

Arm  in  arm,  the  two  friends  sauntered  past  tiie 
negro  huts.  Some  were  neatly  painted  white,  and 
the  windows  green  ;  while  around  others  the  vines, 
the  jessamine,  honeysuckle,  and  the  Mexican  rose, 
were  trained,  so  that  the  huts  looked  like  lovely 
bowers.  In  front  of  each  was  a  neat  garden-plot, 
decorated  with  orange,  pomegranate,  and  fig  trees, 
while  the  beautiful  shady  pride-of-India  trees,  threw 
their  canopies  in  front  of  the  entrances.  Hearing 
the  voices  of  children  proceeding  from  one  of  the 
larger  huts,  the  friends  bent  their  steps  thither  ; 
and  looking  through  one  of  the  low  windows,  wit- 
nessed a  scene  which  excited  their  mirth.  The 
hut  was  one  of  those  where  the  children  of  the 
n^roes  are  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  elder 
females  during  the  space  the  parents  are  at  work — 
a  sort  of  juvenile  negro-school,  where  the  old  ne- 
gresses  inculcate  the  greater  part  of  the  moral  edu- 
cation which  the  negroes  ever  receive.  In  this 
hut  were  assembled  about  a  score  of  littie  blackies, 
the  eldest  of  whom  would  not  be  above  five  years 
of  age.  All  were  dressed  in  short  frocks  of  clean 
white  Osnaburg,  and  their  round  chubby  faces  bore 
the  very  look  of  happiness. 

It  was  their  breakfast  hour,  and  the  little  ones 
were  all  busy  at  their  messes  of  hominey  and  mo- 
lasses, while  the  old  negress  was  sipping  her  coiFee 
in  a  comer  by  herself.  One  littie  urchin  had 
seized  upon  a  large  pot  full  of  hominey,  into  which 
he  had  poured  a  double  allowance  of  treacle,  and 
was  defending  his  possession  against  other  two 
little  negroes  who  stood  close  by  him  with  wooden 
spoons,  looking  most  indignanUy  at  the  little  glut- 
ton, as  he  sat  with  the  dish  between  his  legs,  and 
eating  with  all  possible  speed— -now  and  then 
knocking  aside  th9  ppoons  of  the  excluded  mem- 
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ben  of  the  mess,  as  they  vainly  endeavoured  to 
partake  with  him. 

"  I  take  some  hominey  wid  you.  Billyh'  said  one 
of  the  urchins,  as  he  set  himself  down  coaxingly 
at  the  nde  of  the  devourer. 

"  No ! "  cried  the  young  rascal,  with  a  growl, 
such  as  a  dog  would  salute  a  canine  Mend  with, 
which,  self-invited,  wished  to  partake  of  a  bone. 
"  No ! "  and  he  grasped  the  dish  firmer,  and  whisk- 
ed his  back  to  the  proposer. 

"  Mumma  Wenus  say  we  mos'  take  our  break- 
staff  wid  you,"  said  the  other,  flourishing  his  spoon, 
and  making  a  dive  at  the  hominey. 

"  No  ! "  cried  the  selfish  rogue,  as  he  filled  his 
mouth,  and  grasping  the  dish  closer  to  him,  twined 
his  legs  around  it. 

"  You  no  gone  for  sup  him  all,  BiUy  ?"  said  one 
of  the  boyv,  with  a  melancholy  whine. 

"  Iss  I  is ! "  cried  Billy,  whisking  himself  round 
again. 

The  two  young  urchins  perceiving  that  Billy 
was  resolved  to  maintain  his  illegal  possession,  in- 
stantly resolved  to  deprive  him  thereof  by  a  sum- 
mary process.  Seizing  him  by  the  shoulders,  they 
endeavoured  to  drag  him  from  the  dish ;  but  Billy 
would  not  untwine  his  legs,  till  one  of  the  little 
negroes  hit  him  a  smart  rap  over  the  shins  with 
his  spoon.  A  sharp  struggle  now  ensued ;  but 
Billy,  finding  he  was  likely  to  be  defeated,  ex- 
claimed,— "  No,  you  no  get  none !  You  sup  him 
now?"  cried  he,  with  a  chuckle,  as  he  thrust  his 
dirty  foot  into  the  dish. 

"  Oh !  you  nasty  beast ! "  cried  the  two  boys. 

Billy,  too  eager  on  his  revenge,  had  forgot  that 
the  hominey  was  hot,  and,  with  a  loud  yell,  he 
.  hastily  drew  his  foot  back,  severely  burned, 

"  Wot's  de  matter  now  ?"  cried  the  old  nurse. 

"  He  BiUy,  ma'am !"  responded  one  of  the  boys. 

"  Wot  is  Billy  do  now  ?"  inquired  she. 

"  He  put  him  foot  in  de  hominey,  ma'am,  to 
keep  Coopid  an'  me  from  sop  wid  him." 

"  Oh !  de  dorty  dam  leely  blagart !"  exclaimed 
the  nurse,  flouncing  round  in  'her  chair,  •*  Bring 
me  dat  dere  cowskin !" 

The  boys  started  forward,  and  presented  the 
dreaded  cowskin  to  the  nurse,  with  more  awe  and 
reverence  than  ever  minister  of  state  presented  a 
sceptre  to  his  liege  lord. 

«  Come  here,  you  leely  dorty  piccaneeny ! " 
cried  the  nurse,  as  she  shook  the  cowskin  at  the 
culprit. 

"  I  can't  come,  ma'am !"  whined  Billy. 

"  Why  you  no  can  come,  eh  f "  inquired  she. 

"  'Cause  I  bu'n  my  foot !"  he  whined.  Billy, 
however,  was  forced  to  limp  up. 

"  Down  on  you  knees,  Sar,"  said  the  nurse;  "if 
you  cry  one  single  word,  I  flog  you  ten  time  more. 
Now,  you  leely  boys  and  gals,  see  what  nigger  boy 
get  for  put  him  foot  in  hominey."  Whack-whack- 
whack.  "  Hold  you  tongue,  you  leely  blagart !" 
Whack-whack- whack.  "  Now,  Sar  ;  ax  pardon  of 
leely  Coopid  and  Bacchus  for  spoil  him  breakstuff, 
an'  say  you  no  spoil  em  hominey  an'  molasses  no 
more." 

Billy  obeyed  orders,  and  was  dismissed  with  an 
application  of  the  cowskin,  which  made  him  run 


off,  forgetful  of  his  burned  foot— as  he  rubbed  the 
affected  part  most  strenuously. 

Laughing  heartily  at  the  old  dame's  method  of 
administering  justice,  the  two  friends  turned  from 
the  hut,  and  observed  a  handsomely-dressed  female 
in  one  of  the  gardens,  conversing  with  somfe  negro 
children,  who  were  training  the  tendrils  of  some 
vines,  so'^as  to  form  a  porch  over  the  garden  g^te. 
"There's  an  elegant  figure,"  exclaimed  Walden- 
berg.  "  I  have  never  seen  a  female  form  of  more 
beautiful  symmetry  I" 

" Suppose  we  accost  her,"  said  Galliard.  "Oh! 
we're  too  late ;  there  she  goes  into  the  hut.  What 
a  noble  gesture  she  has !  Come,  Captain,  I  don't 
care  if  we  call  on  the  negro  'Massa'  of  the  next 
hut,  to  see  this  damsel." 

With  hasty  steps  they  approached  the  gate,  and 
entered  into  the  garden.  "Who  lives  here,  my 
girH"  said  Galliard,  to  a  happy-looking  little 
negress. 

"  He  Mumma  Kattey,  Sar,"  answered  the  girl, 
dropping  a  curtsey :  "  Mumma  Kattey  been  werry 
sick  for  long  time,  an'  we  come  for  hdp  she." 

"Is  there  a  lady  with  her  just  now?"  inquired 
Galliard. 

"  Yes,  Massa ;  he  Zada  wid  him— jost  gone  in," 
answered  the  little  negress. 

The  Mends  advanced  towards  the  hut,  but  hesi- 
tated to  enter. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  getting  better,  Mumma," 
said  a  soft  sweet  voice,  which  sounded  on  the 
ears  of  the  young  men  like  the  notes  of  a  mellow 
flute. 

"Tankee,  Missee  Zada,"  answered  the  old  in- 
valid ;  "  I  is  get  betta  ;  tanks  for  you  kindness, 
an  my  good  sweet  lady," 

"She  is  coming  to  see  you,  Muma,"  said  the 
sweet  voice  again. 

"  La,  yearee  dat !"  exclaimed  the  old  negress. 
"  Has  my  sweet  Missee  got  betta  so  soon,  and  come 
for  see  I?— well,  I  is  glad !" 

"  She  is  quite  recovered,  and  quite  happy  now," 
said  the  damsel. 

Galliard  and  Captain  Waldenberg  now  entered 
the  hut ;  and  both  drew  back  with  surprise,  when 
Zada,  startled  at  their  appearance,  looked  round. 

"  'Sdeath !  its  only  a  negress !"  exclaimed  Gal- 
liard, peevishly. 

Waldenberg,  who  instantly  noticed  the  regularly 
formed  features  of  the  girl,  said,  half  bantering, 
"  Ah !  my  lovely  girl,  can't  you  withdraw  the 
dark  veil  that  covers  those  beautiful  features  ?" 

Zada  stepped  back — ^her  large  eyes  kindling  with 
indignation  as  she  answered — "  When  the  officers 
of  the  Cadet  Brigade  can  act  like  gentlemen,  then 
the  poor  negress  may  change  her  colour !" 

Both  the  young  men  keenly  felt  the  rebtike, 
and  the  blush  of  anger  and  shame  rushed  to  their 
cheeks.  Galliard  bit  his  lip  as  he  haughtily  said — 
"  The  Cadet  Brigade  respect  your  whole  sex — no 
matter  what  the  colour  may  be." 

Here  the  old  crone  struck  in  with  a  "  Teh !  you 
two  imperant  buccra  wagibone,  wot  you  mean  ; 
who  send  for  you  here,  eh?  Get  along  wid  you." 

"  Nay — nay,  Mumma,  don't  be  angry ;  we  only 
come  to  ask  for  you,"  said  the  Captain,  laughing. 
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«  Wot  you  know  'bout  I— eh  V 

"Qh!  we  heard  yon  vete  uck,  and  came  to 
give  yma  dollar  jor  two^  to  bay  something  nice  to 
care  yon." 

"An'  wot  I  bay  on  de  plantation— «h  V 

"  Yon  can  send  to  town  for  what  you  want," 

"Mj  Miaaee  gib  me  all  I  want,  and  I  no  need 
y«Q  mmey,  Sar ! — Much  oblige  to  you,  tho'. " 

Ibftpaaad  of  voiceg  approaching  the  hut  caused 
Galfiarl  to  turn,  and  he  hastily  addressed  Wal- 
deabeig : — "  Hew  we're  fairly  caught — here  comes 
Foaalt  and  another  n^pro :  no  doubt  your  brother 
lad  the  rest  are  here  also." 

Poault  and  Zama  now  entered  the  hnt,  and 
Mh  looked  with  surprise  on  the  two  officers. 
Fecnilt  bent  »  keen  glance  at  Waldenberg,  and 
laother  at  Zads,  and  his  lip  curled  with  a  disdain- 
fblaaik. 

"  Too  are  surprised  at  finding  us  here,  Perault," 
nid  Galliard. 

"Not  so,"  answered  Perault,  in  a  smooth  sly  tone, 
whfle  he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders.  "  Wherever 
a  sweet-tongued  female  is  to  be  found,  'tis  a  suffi- 
dent  lure  for  young  gallants  I" 

Zsma  started,  and  cast  an  angry  look  at  Zada, 
thai  exchanged  glances  of  deep  meaning  with 
Fnanlt ;  while  Galliard  and  Waldenberg  felt  as  if 
they  could  have  knocked  him  down.  A  loud  cry 
sf  alarm  from  the  garden  now  attracted  their  at- 
tention, and  one  of  the  negro  children  rushed  into 
the  hxst,  shrieking,  "  Obi !  Obi !  hide  me — ^hide 
■e!" 

"  Hnsh,  child!*  said  Zada,  as  the  little  one 
luahed  into  her  arms.    "  Obi  will  not  harm  you." 

An  aged  personage  tottered  into  the  hut,  The 
atm^er  was  dressed  in  a  long,  flowing  dark  robe, 
and  the  face  was  almost  entirely  enveloped  in  a 
luge  dark  shawl  twisted  like  a  turban,  and  veil ; 
fait  of  the  forehead  was  exposed,  and  bore  a  deep 
•ear  in  the  centre. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  snug  fiimily  party,  I 
•ee,"  said  Galliard.    "  Are  you  coming,  Walden- 

"The  Obi  ottered  a  piercing  cry,  and  reeled  to- 
wards the  door,  exclaiming,  "  Waldenberg,  said 
he?- 

'<What  ails  the  old  hag?"  said  the  Captain. 
"  Here,  Obi,  tell  me  my  fortune !" 

"  Mercy — mercy !  spare  me ! "  shrieked  Obi, 
radiing  from  the  hut. 

"  Plague  take  the  frantic  fool !"  exclaimed  the 
C^itain. 

*  Allow  me  to  follow  the  silly  wretch,"  said  Pe- 
mlt,  and  he  hurried  after  the  Obi,  whom,  after  a 
mart  chase,  he  made  up  to,  and  caught  hold  of 
tliefiuiicied  charmed  dress. 

"  I  am  innocent !  lam  innocent  1"  shrieked  the 
Obi,  &lling  at  tibe  feet  of  Perault. 

"Fool!  arise:  who  talks  of  guilt  ?  "  sud  Pe- 
laalL  "  Answer  me  this :  when  did'st  thou  hear 
frtrnWoonah?" 

Hie  Obi  fell  prostrate,  and  exclaimed,  "  Spare 
»•— IwilltellaU!" 

"  Look  up,"  said  Perault ;  "  behold  one  of  thy 
tdbt !  By  the  mark  on  thy  brow  I  know  the*. 
IUmU  !  I  hear  tlic  8a?a9.    ^ise,  ikm  m  safe  I" 


Trembling  and  fearful,  the  Obi  arose,  and  vrith 
timid  looks  gazed  on  the  mark  on  the  brow  of  Pe- 
rault. 

"  Be  satisfied,"  said  Perault ;  "  but,  mark  me ! 
thou  art  surrounded  by  danger  here.  Hie  to  thy 
dwelling :  give  me  the  clue  to  find  thee." 

"  In  the  deep  shade  of  the  forest,  about  three 
miles  from  this,  stands  a  lone  hut.  It  is  in  that 
direction,"  and  he  pointed  westward.  -  "  There 
Obi  dwells,  lonely  and  improtected." 

"  I  will  meet  thee  there  at  midnight.  Place  a 
torch  in  thy  window  to  guide  my  footsteps  through 
the  swamp.  Alone  I  will  come.  I  wish  thy  ad- 
rice,  good  Obi,  in  a  matter  interesting  to  all  our 
poor  n^TO  race.  'Tis  against  our  hated  oppressors. 
To-night  I  will  meet  thee.  Away !"  So  saying, 
he  turned,  leaving  the  Obi  to  wotd  through  the 
forest. 

Perault  had  not  proceeded  far  on  his  return  to 
the  plantation,  till  he  observed  the  Colonel  and 
Mr.  Joolay  approaching.  With  a  deep  muttered 
curse,  he  turned  from  the  path,  and  perceiving  a 
small  gate  which  led  into  the  garden,  puslied  it 
open  and  entered.  Here  the  sound  of  female  voices 
caused  him  to  pause,  when,  observing  Miss  Bell- 
grove  and  Letia  on  the  footpath,  he  again  turned, 
and  ascended  an  artificial  mound,  around  which  a 
winding  footpath  led  to  the  summit.  The  mound 
was  covered  with  the  rarest  and  most  brilliant 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  even  the  eye  of  the  discon- 
tented conspirator  wandered  with  delight  over  the 
fairy  scene.  At  length  he  reached  the  summit, 
and  gazed  with  rapture  on  the  glorious  landscape, 
which  lay  stretched  like  a  map  before  him.  At  a 
short  distance  from  him  stood  the  mansion-house, 
embowered  amid  orange  and  citron  trees,  from  the 
dark  green  leaves  of  which,  the  golden  fruit  burst 
forth,  and  glittered  in  the  morning  ray,  while 
clumps  of  myrde  and  roses  diversified  the  lovely 
scene  ;  farther  on  lay  the  negro  huts,  surroundid 
by  their  beautiful  gardens;  while  the  orange,  mul- 
berry, pomegranate,  and  fig  trees,  united  with  the 
spr^ding  pride-of-India  in  forming  a  grateful  and 
a  pleasing  shade :  here  the  high  cocoa  and  the 
palm-tree,  threw  forth  their  crested  heads,  towering 
proudly  over  the  other  trees.  Again  his  eye  rested 
on  the  clearings,  in  which  the  negroes  were  scat- 
tered in  small  grouxw,  hoeing  the  soil ;  where  the 
bright  green  leaves  of  the  cotton  shrub,  diversified 
wiUi  its  lovely  flowers,  looked  like  a  sweet  gar- 
den. Wandering  from  these,  his  eye  rested  on  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  noble  Wandoo,  its  banks 
spread  with  rice-grounds,  from  which  the  green 
crop  was  waving ;  and,  in  the  back-ground,  lay  the 
boundless  dark  forest  and  its  dreary  wilds.  Va- 
rious and  conflicting  feelings  arose  vrithin the  bosom 
of  Perault,  as  he  looked  on  the  fair  scene  before 
him.  Shouts  of  laughter  fromthe  negroes,  mingling 
vrith  their  gay  songs,  came  on  his  ear  ;  while  the 
richest  perfumes  arose  from  earth's  rarest  flowers, 
and  floated  richly  on  the  luxuriant  balmy  gale. 

«  Here,  at  least,"  said  he,  "  my  unhappy  race 
have  met  with  peace.  'Tis  a  pity  that  a  qot  sp 
fair  as  this  should  be  polluted  by  the  br«a(Oi  of 
slaverv.  When  the  volcano  bursts  o'er  tntvreii 
!>ngl»test  »?en«?,  dgej  it  M  fo?  t^  terely  y!»«- 
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yard  it  destroys !  No  :  when  the  bunung  lava  rolls 
on  its  fiery  course,  earth's  gayest  gardens  and  its 
proudest  palaces,  are  wrapped  remorselessly  with- 
in its  blazing,  wild  embrace.  I  will  yet  lead  those 
bands  to  happier  lands,  and  fairer  scenes  than  this  ; 
and  they  will  sooh  fbrget  this  Spot,  orer  which  the 
angel  of  destruction  now  hovers." 


CHAPTER  a. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  garden,  Letia  and  Matil- 
da met  Waldenberg  and  Joolay. 

"  Ha !  my  beauties,"  cried  Joolay,  "  there  you 
are.  Letia,  my  charrainij  little  laughing  gipsy, 
Tm  glad  to  see  you.  Your  father  told  me  last  night 
you  were  almost  dead  :  don't  wonder  at  it ;  fearful 
work  yon !"  and  Joolay  shook  his  head,  and  looked 
as  grave  as  an  over-laden  donkey. 

There  was  a  vast  contrast  in  the  rough  saluta- 
tion of  the  overseer,  and  the  polished  address  of 
the  Colonel.  Nowhere  is  there  deeper  homage 
paid  to  the  fair  sex  than  in  Carolina ;  and  Colonel 
Waldenberg  threw  into  his  manners  all  the  deep 
devotion  of  the  friend  and  the  admirer.  To  both, 
his  looks  and  language  were  apparently  dictated 
by  the  feelings  of  refined  delicacy ;  and  it  was 
only  in  the  soul-telling  glance,  and  the  more  soft- 
ened expression  of  the  countenance,  as  he  turned 
his  eyes  on  Matilda,  that  One  could  read  the  emo- 
tions of  his  heart. 

Conversing  on  the  events  of  the  foregoing  day, 
they  rambled  onward ;  when  the  sound  of  ladien- 
tation  arose  on  their  ears,  and  a  young  negro  girl 
was  seen  sitting  beneath  a  pomegranate  tree,  weep- 
ing very  bitterly. 

"  Sally,"  said  Miss  Bellgrove,  "  why  do  you  weep 
thus?" 

«  Oh !  ma'am,"  sobbed  the  girl ;  "  I  been  in- 
stalted,  ma'am !" 

«  I'll  take  a  bet,"  said  Joolay;  "  that  some  of 
these  young  wags  of  yours,  Colonel,  have  been 
making  love  to  that  wench." 

"  You  tell  falsehood,  Massa  Joolay,"  said  the 
girl,  rising  indignantly.  "  I  tink  more  ob  myself, 
dan  listen  to  the  young  bdccra  genelem.  Oh ! 
Missee,  he  Haman  insult  I."  And  she  again  feU 
a-crying. 

"  Haman,"  said  Matilda;  "he  is  a  sad  rogue ! 
What  new  mischief  has  he  been  about  now?" 

"  He  make  song  on  me,  ma'am ;  and  make  all  de 
niggers  laugh  at  me.  I  shall  cry  myshef  to  death. 
Bo  I  shall ! '  And  she  gave  evident  tokehs  of  her 
Suicidal  intention,  by  roaring  most  grievously. 

"  He  is  always  making  songs  on  somebody," 
said  Matilda.  "  You  know.  Bally,  he  makes  them 
even  on  me  ;  but  you  should  not  cry  so — laagh  at 
him ;  and  when  he  finds  he  can't  vex  yon,  he  will 
compose  no  more  songs  on  you." 

"  I  can't  laugh,  ma'am,"  sobbed  the  girl,  **  when 
he  cause — ^my  Joe  and  Jim  go  fight  about  me— 
and  all  de  rest — stan'  by  and  laugh  at  'em." 

"  Why,  Sally,"  replied  Matilda,  "  you  keep  these 
two  poor  fellows  continually  fighting  ;  you  should 
marry  one  of  them,and  then  you  would  live  quietly 
and  happily." 

"  Oh  no,  Missee ! "  said  the  girl,  with  an  in- 


dignant toss  of  her  head ;  "  nigger  girl  may  hab 
two  sweetheart  as  well  as  white  lady.  And  if 
Joe  and  Jim  go  fight  for  me,  I  know  some  white 
genelem  do  de  same  for  white  lady,  and  fight  £ar 
worser." 

Matilda's  faee  flushed  'mth  shame  and  displea- 
sure ;  and  Colonel  Waldenberg  felt  the  blood  ting- 
ling in  his  cheeks,  at  the  impertinent  remark  of 
the  n^fress;  while  Joolay,  with  a  loud  roar  of 
laughter,  bellowed^ — «  Capital !  capital !  keh,  keh, 
keh !  Colonel,  that's  a  hit  at  yon  and  Maitland 
fighting  a  duel  about  a  certain  lady<  Oh,  Lord ! 
the  idea  of  you  two  being  compared  to  two  niggers ! 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  two  niggers  fighting  a  duel !  ke^  keh, 
keh!" 

"  Mr.  Joolay,"  said  Waldenberg,  with  tones  moet 
bland,  while  his  eyes  were  sparkling  with  fury, 
"  there  are  ladies  here,  whom  common  sens^^-I 
talk  not  toyoH  of  good  breeding-^might  teach  you 
to  respect." 

"  Phoo !  my  dear  Colonel,  it's  all  a  joke.  None  of 
your  honey  and  arsenic  words  to  me :  mixing  sweets 
with  poison  won't  do.  MiSs  Bellgrove,  I'm  a  moat 
unlucky  dog;  when  I  get  merry  I'm  just  like  the 
donkey  dancing  amongst  the  eggs — always  sure  to 
do  some  damage ;  so  just  forgive  and  forget,  my 
darlings!" 

"  Oh,  Missee!"  cried  Sally,  starting  up,  "  dere 
is  dat  imperant  wagabone,  Haman,  come  here  ;  do 
gib  him  good  scold." 

"  I'm  not  very  good  at  that  work,"  sud  Matilda, 
while  she  smiled  at  the  earnestness  of  the  girL 
"  But  here  is  Mr.  Joolay ;  and  we'll  hand  Haman 
over  to  him." 

"  Is  that  the  nigger  that  made  me  run  after  him 
yesterday?"  said  Joolay,  "and  then  sung  a  blasted 
nigger  song  about  me,  because  I  eooldn't  oateh 
him  ?  If  it  is  the  same  Haman,  111  serve  hun  omt 
in  style:  by  the  hookey,  I'll  do  to  him  as  old 
Queen  Esther's  husband,  Ahasuerus,  did  to  Haman 
of  old." 

«  Nay,  nay,"  said  Matilda ;  "  Haman  is  a  good 
and  faithful  negro  :  he  is  a  natural  improvisatore ; 
and  his  songs  and  satires  keep  us  always  in  hu- 
mour. The  negroes  dread  his  satirical  songs  more 
than  they  would  do  your  whip.  Here  he  comes, 
and  a  stranger  with  him." 

"  A  stranger ! "  cried  Joolay ;  "  blow  me  if  it 
isn't  a  rigglar  nigger  dand^ ! " 

"Bless  me  !"  exclaimed  Letia,  "who  is  that?" 

"That  is  Lieutenant  Galliard's  valet,  negro 
Tom  ;  a  negro  dandy  of  the  first  water,"  answered 
Colonel  Waldenberg,  smiling ;  "  but  he  Seems 
wonderfully  zealous,  and  excited  in  his  language 
and  gestures  ;  don't  let  us  interrupt  them  ;"  and 
the  Colonel,  along  with  the  party,  walked  into 
another  path.  Tom's  loud  tongue,  however,  was 
going  as  if  it  had  been  swung  in  the  middle  ;  and 
the  conversation  of  the  two  negroes  was  distinctly 
heard. 

"I  tell  you  wot  it  is,  my  good  friend,  Massa 
Haman,"  said  Tom^  "you  is  a  most  complete 
genises." 

"Genesis?"  inquired  Haman  ;  "wot  yort  call 
dat?" 

"Lor!  how  ignoram  you  is,"  responded  Tom. 
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'Geniaea,  my  dear  Sar,  is  de  Frendi  language  for 
—dam  clerer  fellow !" 

"hhet"  said  Hamaa.  "  Ton  soul,  I  tinfc  yon 
is  flatter  me!" 

"  De  kngnage  ob  de  heart,  Sar,  is  not  de  flattery," 
said  Tom,  "  a«  Maass  Stiakimpear  say." 

"Shakimpear?"  inqnlred  Haman ;  "who nigger 
l»i»?' 

"  Gor  Ormighty  ! "  exclaimed  Tom  ;  "  you  no 
know  Massa  Shakimpear  ?  I  no  know  wheder  him 
was  boecra  or  nigger ;  but  him  make  play.  See 
bim  often.  Htm  dead  now.  Hiffl  was  die  at  New 
York  obyeUo*  fever!" 

"  Poor  debil !"  ejaculated  Hamau. 

Tom's  sketch  of  the  life  of  Shakspere  fikirly  up- 
•rt  the  graTity  of  the  company  who  overheard  it ; 
sod  the  ladies  had  giren  way  to  the  most  uncon- 
boQed  laughter  when  the  cause  of  their  mirth, 
arm  in  arm  with    Haman,   suddenly  confronted 
them.    His  appearance  was  nowise  calculated  to 
iUsy  their  merriment ;  and  even  Joolay  joined  in 
the  loud  laughter,  as  he  examined  the  negro's  dress, 
uxl  exclaimed,  "  Dash  me,  if  ever  I  saw  a  nigger 
miccaioni  before!      Keh,  keh,  keh!"   And  he 
dn^ed  long  and  loudly.     And  Tom  was  a  buck 
— t  kading  dandy,  of  the  first  water,  and  a  flash- 
swell  of  the  negro  world,  of  the  city  of  Carlville ; 
ind  &e  dress  with  which  he  had  adorned  his  ele- 
gant person  (for  Tom  thought  himself  the  most 
{ubionable  and  handsome   negro  on  earth)  dis- 
plajed  the  refined  taste  of  this  sable  Adonis.    Ris 
nmnentionables  were  irtute,  and  fitted  tight  to  his 
ibape,  displaying  his  cucumber  legs  and  bullet 
calres  to  great  advantage ;  whilea  pair  of  buffboots, 
with  huge  white  tassels  d&ngling  in  front,  com- 
pleted his  nether  sheathing.   Next  came  a  flaming 
led  rest,  from  the  open  bosom  of  which  a  plaited 
shbt-frill,  of  most  formidable  width,  obtruded  like 
a  deatmr  de  frite.     Next  came  a  bright  red  high 
stock,  sticking  tightly  under  the  chin,  elevating 
Iiis  face  to  the  skies,  as  if  he  scorned  to  look  on  the 
earth,  and  was  watching  the  firmament ;  then,  on  a 
leTil  with  the  eyes,  arose  the  shirt-collar,  from  each 
side  of  which  appeared  the  countenance,  looking 
like  a  nnged  sheep's  head  ;  then  came  a  very  light- 
coloured  blue  coat,  exceedingly  short  in  the  waist, 
and  excessively  long  in  the  taib,  which  tails  dwin- 
dled away  to  the  sharpness  of  a  boatswain's  mar- 
linespike.    On  his  woolly  pate  a  small  hat  was 
most  jauntily  fixed  to  one  side,  and  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  coat  appeared  a  flashy  red  ribbon, 
which  sustained  a  quizzing-glass  of  huge  dimen- 
aons.    To  complete  the  eflect,  Tom  carried  in  his 
hand  a  dashing,  purple  stick,  ornamented  with  a 
knge  brass  head,  from  which  was  suspended  a  red 
wonted  eord  and  tassel.     Tom,  on  approaching  the 
patties,  raised  his  hat,  with  refined  elegance,  be- 
tween his  finger  and  thumb,  and,  bowing  and  scrap- 
ing, as  if  his  back-bone  went  on  a  spring,  gently 
nnttmnred,  "Your  slave,  ladies!  Cienelem,  your 

sarrtBt;" 

"  W«n,  Tom,"  said  Colonel  Waldenherg,  «  what 
in  become  of  your  master  ? " 

"Kusa  is  follow  my  example,  Sar,"  responded 
Tom:  "him  b  spend  Mm  time  to  de  best  adwan- 


Haman  had  stood  grinning  at  Joolay,  who  was 
muttering  some  hard  oaths  between  his  teeth  at 
the  negro.  Matilda,  being  apprehensive  of  an  out- 
break from  Joolay,  addressed  Haman  very  gravely. 
"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  been  insult- 
ing poor  Sally.  I  will  not  suffer  this  ;  so,  Haman, 
you  must  talce  care  in  future." 

"  Lor  I  Missee,"  said  Haman,  ••  I  no  insult  Sally. 
Dat  gal  keep  de  whole  plantation  in  uproar  wid 
her  sweetheart.  When  white  genelem  quarrel 
about  dere  sweetheart,  deygo  get  pistol,  and  shoot 
one  anoder  decene  like  ;  but  when  nigger  quarrel 
about  dere  sweetheart,  Goley !  dey  break  'em  hoes 
ober  one  anoder  heads,  and  put  de  plantation  td 
expense.  Now,  dat  no  do ;  so  Sally  must  be- 
have heshef.  Sally  hab  bow-leg  Jim,  and  knock- 
knee  Joe,  for  sweetheart,  and  dey  fight  like  de 
berry  debil  about  she  :  so  I  compose  song  on  'em. 
You  like  for  yearee  de  song,  Missee  ?  Stop  I  tune 
mybango!"  Without  any  farther  prelude,  Ha- 
man struck  his  fingers  on  a  little  African  drum 
which  he  carried,  and  sung  with  great  glee : — 
Onr  wench  Sally 

She  hub  two  bean, 
Dere'a  bow-legged  Jim 
And  knock-knee  Je«. 
To  win  dis  gal 

To  dere  embrace, 
Poor  Jim  and  Joe 

Wonid  try  a  raee. 
Jim  couldn't  mn. 

For  tread  bim  to*  I 
De  akin  rib  off 

De  knees  of  Joe  1 
Oh !  Sally  look  sad. 

And  cry  at  de  di^^raee, 
Dat  neider  Jim  nor  Joe 
Were  made  to  mn  race. 
The  ludicrous  grimaces,  and  uncouth  contortions 
of  the  features,  with  which  Haman  sung  his  song, 
would  have  convulsed  any  one  with  laughter;  but 
Tom's  laughter  surpassed  all  bounds,  while  his  cry 
of"  Del>elish  good!"  at  the  conclusion,  made  the 
ladies  look  very  grave,  and  put  Joolay  into  a  rage. 
"  I  say,  you  nigger  dandy,"  said  the  overseer, 
"  where  was  yon  eatched  ?" 

"  Me,  Massa?    I  neber  was  catch, — I  neber  run 
away,"  answered  Tom. 

"  Indeed,  it's  a  pity  for  your  master  1,  Where  did 
you  get  your  breeding?"  inquired  the  overseer. 

"  Oh!  Sar,  I  citizen  ob  Carlville.  I  bom  and 
bred  in  de  city.  Always  move  in  de  first  society," 
and  Tom  drew  up  his  shirt  collar  a  little  hit  higher. 
"  Indeed,"  said  Joolay-^"  I  thought  you  had 
belonged  to  some  grog  shop,  seeing  you  had  the 
bottom  of  a  dram-glass  in  your  bosom." 

•*  Lor,  Masea,  you  is  surely  blind!"  exclaimed 
Tom,  as  he  glanced  at  a  large  crystal  ornament, 
stuck  at  one  side  of  his  shirt-frill;  "  dat  is  breast- 
pin, Massa.  He  is  genooine  diamond,  Sar ;  him  was 
present  from  king  in  Africa  to  ancestor  ob  mine." 
"  To  hang  at  his  lovely  flat  nose,  I  suppose," 
said  the  overseer.  "  I  wish  I  had  the  drilling  of 
you  for  a  week ;  I'd  teach  you  more  than  ever  you 
saw  in  the  city." 

"  I  hab  great  many  fashional  acquaintance  dere," 
said  Tom.    «  Can't  leave  'em." 
«  Indeed,"  said  Joblay.   "  I'd  like  to  introduce 
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yon  to  my  hotae-whip.    You'd  be  in  close  terms  of 
itttmagf,  I  aaauie  you." 

*'  I  cut  such  connexion,  Sar !"  rejoined  Tom, 
most  indignantly. 

"  The  connexion  would  cut  you.  111  be  bound !" 
cried  the  ovnseer. 

Zada,  accompanied  by  her  brother,  now  ap- 
proached them,  and  the  eyes  of  the  girl  beamed 
with  delight  as  she  looked  at  her  mistress. 

«  Wel^  Zada,  lore!"  said  MatUda ;  «  how  did 
you  leave  Muma  Katey?" 

"  She  is  getting  better,"  answered  Zada,  "  and 
oveijoyed, — as,  indeed,  we  all  are,— at  your  re- 
covery." 

"  And  yon,  my  brave  Zama,"  said  Matilda; 
"  have  you  recovered  from  your  fatigue?" 

Zama  started.  His^eye  wandered  restlessly  over 
the  features  of  the  lady ;  but,  afraid  to  trust  to  his 
tongue,  he  bowed  lowly  to  her,  sighed,  and  turned 
away.  While  Tom,  raising  Ms  quizzing  glass  to 
his  eye,  stood  admiring  Zada,  who  stared  at  him 
as  if  he  had  been  a  wild  beast  newly  caught. 

"  Ha!"  said  Joolay, "  here  comes  Captain  Wal- 
denberg  and  Lieutenant  GaUiard.  Massa  nigger 
Dandy  Tom,  you'd  better  sneak  off,  I  guess." 

Young  Waldenbeig  and  GaUiard  now  joined 
them ;  and  GaUiard  was  chagrined  and  enraged  on 
beholding  the  grotesque  appearance  of  his  valet. 
Calming  his  passion,  he  paid  his  devoirs  to  the 
ladies ;  then,  turning  to  Tom,  said,  "  I  have  some 
business  for  you,  Tom — follow  me." 

Tom  raised  his  hat  from  his  woolly  head,  grin- 
ned, and  bowed  to  the  ladies,  and  followed  his 
master.  After  walking  a  short  distance,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  hearing  of  the  company,  GaUiard  turned 
suddenly  round, — ^his  face  was  glowing  with  anger. 

"  You  infernal  black  mountebank,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  *'  am  I  ever  to  be  annoyed  with  your 
cnrsed  folly?  Who  equipped  you  in  that  ridicu- 
lous garb?  Confound  you.  Sir,  you  look  more  like 
a  ling-tuled  monkey  than  a  human  being!" 

"  Blng-taU  monkey ! !"  exclaimed  Tom,  in  alarm, 
as  he  receded  a  pace  or  two,  and  anxiously  drew  his 
hand  down  his  back.  "  Oh  no,  Massa,  you  joke. 
I  no  got  no  taU !" 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  mountebank  dress?" 
■aid  Galliard  angrily. 

*'  Lor!  Mkssa,"  rejoined  the  negro,  "  dis  dress 
be  de  w«ny  height  ob  de  fashion.  He  aU  for  you 
reepecability,  Massa,  dat  I  was  dress  so  gonteel." 

"  My  respectabiUty,  you  impudent  dog!"  ex- 
chumed  GaUiard,  as  he  snatched  the  stick  from 
the  n^To's  hands;  but  Tom,  more  mindful  of  his 
ornaments  than  his  person,  cried  out, 

"  Take  care,  Massa.  Lor  Amighty !  you  break 
my  cane!" 

"  Return  instantly  to  the  house,"  continued  Gal- 
liard, «  and  put  on  your  Uvery.  If  I  catch  you 
out  of  your  livery  dress  again.  111  cane  yon  whUe 
I  can  stand  over  you." 

"  You  is  wery  kind,  Massa,"  growled  Tom,  with 
a  mefol  look  ;  "  but  I  is  suffisr  enough  already." 

"  Begone,"  said  Galliard,  throwing  him  a  dollar, 
«  and  obey  my  orders." 

«  Wid  werry  great  pleasure  and  moch  joy,"  said 
fom,^  \ifi  pic^e4  up  the  c9in,bowed,an^  walked  off. 


GaUiard  looked  after  him,  and  laughed  to  see  the 
alacrity  with  which  Tom  walked  along. 

"  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  use  him  iU," 
said  GaUiard ;  "  though  he  often  deserves  it.  Hsid 
I  not  been  accustomed  to  him  from  my  earUest  in- 
fancy, I  would  sell  the  rascal,  to  get  rid  of  his  plaguy 
conceit  and  impudence." 

Turning,  he  again  joined  the  ladies  and  their 
party. 

"  Come  away,  Mr.Gialliard,"  cried  Joolay ;  "  I'm 
just  proposing  a  turn  round  the  plantation.  The 
Colonel  and  Miss  BeUgrove  are  for  a  private  con- 
fabulation, Miss  NorrisviUe  has  seized  hold  of 
Zada,  and  Captain  Waldenberg  is  quite  sulky  at 
going  alone — so  come  along,  my  boy  ;  you'U  bear 
him  and  me  company.  You  are  two  young  stoat 
feUows ;  so  let  an  old  man  like  me  hook  in  between 
you."  So  saying,  he  seized  hold  of  the  two  young 
officers  by  the  arms,  and  dragged  them  along  with 
him. 

"  You  are  in  a  hurry,  gentlemen,"  cried  Ma- 
tUda. "  Recollect  you  must  aU  i^pear  at  the  din- 
ner-table." 

"  No  danger  of  forgetting  that,"  cried  Joolay ; 
"  I'm  the  very  one,  I  guess,  to  remind  'em  of  it. 
Come  with  me,  Zama,  and  leave  your  sister  and 
Miss  NorrisviUe  together." 

"  With  your  permission.  Sir,  I  wiU  watch  at  the 
landing-place  for  Mr.  BeUgrove,"  said  21ama,  bow- 
ing. 

"  Quite  right,  my  noble  feUow,"  answered  Joo- 
lay. "  Dash  ifle ! "  he  continued,  as  Zama  went 
away, "  I  would  not  part  with  that  nigger  for  his 
weight  in  gold." 

CHAPTER  X. 

"  And  now,  Zada,  that  I  have  got  time  to  speak 
to  you,"  said  Letia,  "  I  must  know  wiiat  has  been 
the  cause  of  cousin  MatUda's  long  iUneas.  After 
I  received  your  letter  I  could  not  rest  tiU  I  saw 
her." 

*'  You  must  know,  then,"  answered  Zada,  "  that 
last  season  in  the  city  was  uncommonly  gay,  and 
my  young  lady  took  the  lead  in  aU  parties  of 
pleasure.  Colonel  Waldenberg  was  her  constant 
attendant,  and  she  latterly  accepted  the  offer  of 
his  hand.  WhUe  preparations  were  making  for 
the  marriage,  young  Maitland  arrived  from  Ha- 
vannah,  where  he  had  resided  for  some  time,  and, 
being  a  very  intimate  friend  of  my  lady's,  rene-wed 
his  acquaintance  with  her." 

"  But  I  do  not  recollect  of  hearing  of  Maitland 
before,"  said  Letia. 

"  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  old  Tenda,  the 
wealthiest  merchant  in  town  ?"  said  Zada. 

"  The  old  miser  7'  answered  Letia ;  "  I  have  often 
heard  of  him." 

"  Old  Tenda  had  an  only  daughter  named  Liaa- 
ra,"  continued  Zada,  "  who,  being  her  fiather's 
reputed  heiress,  was  surrounded  by  many  soitors  ; 
her  affections,  however,  were  placed  on  a  young 
man,  named  Maitland,  who  acted  as  her  fother'a 
head  clerk.  Young  and  foolish,  they,  in  an  evil 
hour  for  themselves,  were  privately  married.  It 
could  iiot  b?  }ong  cojioe^^ed ;  a^d  old  Tend*  -^vas 
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transported  with  faiy  at  the  diacoveiy.  He  drove 
^  hia  unhappy  daughter  from  the  house,  and  dis- 
I  missed  her  yonng  husband  from  his  employment, — 
I  at  the  same  time  holding  oat  threats  of  rengeance 
against  any  merchant  who  dared  to  employ  the 
ycnng  man.  Maitland  was  thus  driven  to  ruin 
and  bqpgary ;  and  his  yonng  and  delicate  wife, 
atmoit  broken-hearted,  found  a  sad  change  in  her 
kC  Ah !  Miae  Letia,  there  are  many  fond  hearts 
who  think  that  this  earth  is  all  joy  and  rapture ; 
and  when  led  astray  by  love's  magic  power,  fancy 
fife's  path  strewed  with  roees.  Viewed  with  the 
eyes  of  fond  affection,  what  a  world  of  pleasure 
this  appesTB !  Love's  overruling  power  can  make 
the  desert  bloom  like  the  fairest  garden ;  but,  oh ! 
B-hen  the  chilling  blast  of  adversity  sweeps  o'er 
the  heart,  the  gay  hopes,  the  fairy  visions,  all 
vanish ;  and  stem  reality  shows  that  this  eartii  is 
only  a  place  of  pain  and  sufFering." 

"  Fy.  fy>  Zada,"  said  Letia ;  "  can  you  not  fancy, 

that  iriien  two  fond  hearts  meet  they  become  tJl 

in  all  to  each  other  ? — sharing  in  each  other's  joys, 

lightening  each  other's  sorrows.     What  is  tiie 

wtrrid  to  them,  when  they  are  all  the  world  to 

each  other?    Peace,  hope,  happiness,  find  their 

abode  within  those  loving  hearts,  and  heaven  itself 

spreads  its  lasting  sunshine  within  such  bosoms. 

life  like  this,  my  good  Zada,  is  bnt  a  foretaste  of 

!       Paradise :   cheered  by  each  other  through  life's 

pilgrimage,  their  own  pure  hearts  their  safest  guide, 

love  and  joy  continucJly  surround  them ;  and  when 

the  journey  ends,  those  loving  hearts  are  blended 

for  ever  in  the  realms  of  the  blessed." 

"  I  could  /amy  snch,"  said  Zada ;  "  but,  alas! 
Nth  only  exists  in  fana/.  Hearts  such  as  you 
describe,  must  he  formed  of  more  than  mortal 
nodd,  and  are  totally  unfitted  for  a  world  of  sor- 
row like  this.  So  it  fared  with  Maitland  and  his 
VDong  bride  :  they  had  looked  upon  the  world  as 
a  place  formed  only  for  love  and  joy;  they  found 
it  one  of  misery  and  oppression.  Filled  with  pity 
at  the  aad  &te  of  the  young  pair,  some  kind  friends 
exerted  themselves  on  their  behalf ;  but  all  they 
could  do  was  to  obtain  a  situation  of  trust  for 
Mutland  in  f  nba.  Accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
a  faithful  female  domestic,  Maitland  sailed  to  Ha- 
vannah,  and  shortly  after  their  arrival  Laura  gave 
birUi  to  a  son." 

"  I  suppoae,"  said  Letia,  "  that  this  son  u  now 
Major  Maitland." 

"  The  same,"  said  Zada.  «  Shortly  after  the 
Inrth  of  yonng  Maitland,  the  yellow  fever  broke 
ont  in  the  iahmd,  and  among  the  first  of  its  vic- 
tims was  his  father.  Poor  Laura  1  it  was  with 
difficulty  she  was  dragged  from  the  dead  body  of 
her  husband :  the  shock  was  too  heavy  for  her 
aheady  broken  spirits.  A  few  hours  after  her  hus- 
band's death  she  was  a  lifeless  corpse  ;  and  within 
one  grave  the  unhappy  pair  were  laid  to  lasting 
waL" 
"  And  what  became  of  their  son  1 "  inquired  Lara. 
"  Inonediately  after  the  death  of  the  patents, 
tk  iafimt  was  taken  charge  of  by  the  domestic 
thqr  had  taken  with  them.  With  difficulty  she 
'itWnwf  s  little  BM>ney,  and  took  her  passage  to 


on  old  Tenda,  vainly  thinking  that,  as  the  unhappy 
cause  of  his  hatred  was  gone,  he  would  have  com- 
passion on  the  helpless  offspring  of  his  daughter. 
She  told  her  sad  tale  to  the  flinty-hearted  wretch, 
who  coldly  answered,  '  I  reared  my  daughter  like 
a  princess :  she  had  her  marble  palaces,  and  their 
gilded  halls  to  dwell  in, — she  had  a  thousand  obse- 
quious slaves,  crouching  at  her  every  beck, — she 
had  unbounded  wealth  at  her  command, — and, 
more  than  all,  she  had  a  fond  and  doating  parent's 
love  to  rely  upon.  She  stooped  from  her  state — she 
spumed  her  father's  love — ^fled  from  his  protecting 
care,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  a  beggar ! 
What  could  she  expect?  If  ruin,  beggary,  and 
destitution  followed,  who  brought  them  on  her  ? 
It  was  herself — not  I.  /  would  have  made  htr  the 
first  in  the  land  :  »h»  brought  herielf  to  nothing. 
And  who  was  the  object  of  her  choice?  A  man 
whom  I  had  taken  to  my  confidence,  and  who  was 
depending  on  me  for  his  daily  bread.  I  was  his 
friend,  his  benefactor.  I  nourished  the  viper  till 
it  stung  me.  He  robbed  me  of  all  my  heart  held 
dear — repaid  my  kindness  with  black  ingratitude. 
What  could  «*«  expect  at  my  hand  ? — what  could 
he  look  for  ?  And  do  you  think  that  this  child, 
the  offspring  of  snch  ingrates,  will  receive  from  my 
hand  more  than  its  parents  did?  Woman  1  if  so, 
you  are  mistaken.'  He  rose,  and  would  have  left 
the  place ;  but  the  faithful  woman,  nothing  daunted, 
placed  the  infant  at  his  feet,  and  answered — 

"  '  If  that  poor  child's  parents  wronged  you, 
you  have  punished  them  to  the  death.  Vengeance 
should  not  extend  beyond  the  grave.  There  lies 
the  in&nt,  stretching  out  its  little  arms  to  jrou,  its 
sole  protector.  Behold  in  it  the  features  of  your 
ovni  once  lovely  and  beloved  daughter, — a  daugh- 
ter whom  your  cruelty  hurried  to  an  early  tomb.' 

"  '  Silence !  woman,'  cried  Tenda.  '  Begone ! 
and  take  the  brat  with  you.' 

"  '  Never,'  she  answered,  <  shall  my  hand  re- 
move the  poor  infant  from  those  who  are  bound  to 
protect  it.' 

«  <  Take  up  the  child,  or  I  will  toes  it  from  the 
window !'  cried  Tenda,  in  a  fury. 

"  '  Yes !'  said  she,  *  and  kill  it  as  you  killed  its 
parents.'  She  tumed,  and  was  leaving  his  pre- 
sence, when,  in  a  furious  rage,  he  stooped  and  rudely 
snatched  up  the  infant.  Its  lovely,  soft  eye  met 
the  enraged  glance  of  Tenda :  his  heart  thrilled, 
and  his  passion  seemed  calming,  as  he  stood  rooted 
to  the  spot,  gazing  on  the  babe,  who,  sweetly 
smiling,  stretched  ont  its  little  hands  to  him,  and, 
throwing  its  little  arms  around  his  neck,  nestled 
its  cheek  on  his  bosom.  Tenda  was  overpowered. 
With  a  convulsive  sob  he  pressed  the  infant  to  his 
breast ;  and  tears,  such  as  Tenda  had  not  for  many 
a  year  shed,  fell  fast  from  his  eyes  upon  the  fair 
head  of  his  infant  grandson." 

"  And  so,"  said  Letia,  as  she  wiped  the  tears 
from  her  own  eyes,  "  this  was  Maitland's  first  in- 
troduction to  his  hateful  grandfather.  The  old 
vnetch !  was  he  kind  to  the  poor  child  1" 

"  He  was,"  answered  Zada  ;  "  and  the  boy  grew 
up,  and  becune  the  idol  of  all  who  knew  him.  His 
life,  however,  was  one  of  mingled  joy  and  grief, 
and  liis  apirit*  wfw  «»dly  fnished  by  his  gi^nd- 
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father.  At  times  the  old  man  would  fancy,  that 
in  the  looks  and  gestures  of  the  boy  he  again  be- 
held his  beloved  and  unhappy  Laura;  and  in  those 
hours  the  old  man's  fondness  knew  no  limits.  If 
the  boy  smiled  on  another  but  him,  the  old  man 
got  chnrlish,  and  upbraided  him,  alleging  that  he 
had  all  his  mother's  ingratitude.  If  the  proud 
spirit  of  the  boy  was  aroused  by  these  insults, 
mod  he  dared  to  reply,  then  the  old  man  disco- 
rered  in  the  fiery  glance,  and  the  bold  words  of 
the  boy,  the  looks  and  language  of  his  unhappy 
father,  and  with  eurses  would  drive  him  from 
his  presence.  At  length  the  old  man  resolved 
OB  sending  young  Haitland  to  England  for  his 
education  ;  and  at  that  time  Mr.  BeUgrove  invited 
the  youth  to  spend  some  time  at  Myrtle-grove 
previous  to  his  leaving  America.  He  came  ;  and 
•  number  of  young  friends  were  likewise  invited 
to  enliven  the  time.  We  were  then  mere  chil- 
dren, but  I  recollect  as  well  what  happened  then 
W  tiie  events  of  yesterday.  Young  Waldenberg 
was  on*  of  the  party — Colonel  Waldenberg  I 
mean,  for  his  younger  brother.  Captain  Walden- 
berg, lived  with  an  uncle  in  the  State  of  G!«oi;gia, 
from  whence  he  has  but  recently  returned.  Nothing 
could  be  more  opposite  than  the  characters  of  Wal- 
denberg and  Maitland  ;  the  former  was  the  ring- 
leader inall  mischievous  frolics ;  the  latter, sensitive, 
mild,  and  gentle,  shy  of  mixing  among  the  youth- 
ful party  around  him.  Maitland  spent  his  time  in 
lonely  rambles  through  the  forest,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Wandoo.  The  whole  plantation  was 
often  thrown  into  alarm  by  his  absence  at  niglitfall ; 
and,  after  diligent  search,  young  Maitland  would 
be  found  seated  beneath  a  fig- treeorspreadingpride- 
of-India,  listening  to  the  tales  of  African  warfare 
from  the  lips  of  some  aged  negro.  One  incident  I 
lecoUect  well :  A  number  of  the  boys  had  gone  out 
to  shoot.  They  had  not  gone  far  from  the  mansion- 
house  when  a  shot  was  heard,  which  was  instantly 
followed  by  a  lamentable  cry.  On  reaching  the  spot, 
we  found  Waldenberg  binding  up  Maitland's  arm, 
from  whence  the  blood  was  freely  flowing.  It 
appeared  that  Waldenberg,  hearing  a  fluttering 
amongst  some  myrtles,  levelled  his  fowling-piece  ; 
and  Maitland,  perceiving  a  pair  of  lovely  turtle- 
doves in  the  bush,  rushed  between  them  and  the 
Sm.  The  gun  went  ofl^,  and  part  of  the  shot  struck 
aitland  in  the  arm,  while  tlie  rest  killed  one  of 
the  poor  doves.  Careless  of  the  wound,  and  with 
eyes  streaming  with  tears,  the  gentle  boy  lifted  the 
dead  dove,  and  strove  to  bring  it  to  life  in  his  bosom. 

"'I  had  watched  them  so  long,'  he  sobbed, '  and 
the  poor  things  seemed  so  fond  of  each  other,  al- 
ways sitting  on  the  same  myrtle  branch,  partaking 
the  food  from  each  other's  bills,  and  so  soft  and 
beautiful  were  their  fond,  plaintive  cries !  I  would 
rather  have  lost  my  life  than  injured  them.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  cherish  it,'  he  said,  as  he  drew  the 
dead  dove  from  his  bosom.  '  Poor  thing  1  it  is 
quite  dead.' 

"  The  surviving  bird  was  fluttering  around  the 
bush  with  melancholy  notes,  calling  on  its  mate, 
tiU,  perceiving  the  dead  bird  in  the  hand  of  the  boy, 
ft  flew  fearlessly  towards  him,  and,  alighting  on 
hia  hand,  gently  pressed  its  bill  to  that  of  the  dead  I 


one,  and  with  faint  cooings  seemed  anxious  to  wile 
it  away.  We  were  all  affected  at  th^  sight.  Every 
effort  to  drive  the  survivor  away  was  answered 
with  its  plaintive,  fond  cry,  as  it  clung  to  its  dead 
partner. 

"  Weeping  bitterly,  Maitland  carried  both  the 
birds  to  the  mansion-house,  and  tried  all  that 
he  could  to  separate  the  living  from  the  dead  ; 
finding  this  impossible,  he  placed  them  together, 
and  in  a  few  hours  a^rwards  the  bereaved  one 
was  seen  walking  anxiously  around  the  other ;  then 
it  paused,  and,  stretching  its  wings  over  it,  fell.-r— 
Poor  thing !  It  gave  one  faint  cry,  and  dropped 
dead  by  the  side  of  its.  partner,  Yonng  Maitland 
exclaimed,  •  They  reminded  me  of  my  poor  parents  ;' 
and  he  wept  as  if  his  heart  would  have  broken. 

While  he  remained  on  the  plantation,  he  was 
adored  by  the  whole  of  the  negroes ;  every  one  of  their 
histories  he  knew,  all  their  little  griefs  were  freely 
confided  in  him,  and  his  heart  and  pune  were 
alike  open  to  every  call  of  humanity.  At  length 
he  was  recalled  by  his  grandfather,  and  many  a 
bitter  tear  was  shed  at  his  departure.  The  pegroes 
mourned  it  as  a  generd  loss,  and  old  and  youpg 
poured  their  blessings  on  him.  But  ii  it  was  a 
sad  parting  with  us,  it  was  still  worse  when  old 
Tenda  came  to  bid  him  farewell.  Even  at  parting 
the  old  man  found  fault.  He  accompanied  the  boy 
to  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  to  sail,  and  chided 
him  for  the  alacrity  with  which  he  ascended  the 
side  of  the  ship,  alleging  it  was  ingratitude,  and 
displaying  an  anxiety  to  get  away  from  him. 
When  the  moment  came  to  part,  and  Maitland 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  grandfather, 
the  old  man  folded  him  doeely  to  his  heart,  and 
wept  like  a  child.  With  difliculty  they  removed 
him  ;  but  after  leaving  the  vessel  he  remained  up- 
on the  wharf,  wringing  his  hands,  and  exclaiming, 
'  He's  gone.  I'll  never  again  behold  him.  So  like 
Laura,  too.  Why  did  I  part  with  him?'  There 
he  stood,  wrapped  in  bitter  grief,  till  the  ship 
crossed  the  Bar  and  her  masts  disappeared  in  the 
distance.  He  returned  to  his  halls  again  ;  they 
seemed  deserted  and  dreary.  He  glanced  bis  eyes 
around  his  apaitment ;  they  rested^  on  a  portrait 
of  his  ill-fated  daughter,  taken  when  she  was  a 
happy  child  ;  he  turned  from  it,  and  glanced  to- 
wards a  portrait  of  his  grandson, — the  striking  re- 
semblance of  the  two  portraits  to  each  other  com- 
pletely overpowered  him.  He  sunk  into  a  seat 
and  remained  for  some  time  overwhelmed  with 
grief ;  then  starting  up,  commanded  his  slavea  in- 
stantly to  fit  out  the  swiftest  sailing  packet-boat, 
and  pursue  the  riiip — promising  a  thousand  dol- 
lars to  any  one  who  brought  back  his  grandson. 
They  obeyed— the  boat  sailed.  All  that  night  the 
old  man  slept  not.  Next  day,  he  paced  np  and 
down  the  beach  ;  in  vain  did  his  servants  entreat 
of  him  to  take  rest  and  food.  Night  c%me  on — the 
boat  returned.  Vain  effort! — the  ship  waa  too- 
swift  for  them. 

"  From  that  hour  Tenda  became  a  changed  being 
— avaricious,  grasping,  greedy,  and  oppressive  ! 
The  city  became  filled  with  stories  of  Tenda  the 
Miser.  He  heeded  them  not.  Years  rolled  on,  and 
the  glad  tidings  came  that  young  MMtiand  waa 
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tetnming.  Old  Tenda  yna  almost  mad  with  joy. 
He  was  seen  horryii^  through  the  rtrasts.  His 
■ok  ay  was, '  He  ia  oouuiig  back  i — he  is  coining 
baclcl' 

"  At  iaagth  the  vessel  which  bore  young  Usit- 
laad  eatencd  the  bay.  The  old  man  grew  almoet 
ftantie  whm  ha  beheld  the  lignab  of  the  veuel. 
flying.  Fsom  the  highest  venmdah  of  his  house, 
he  iMked  upon  that  splendid  expanse  of  water,  with 
its  lovely  scattered  islands.  A  boat  was  seen 
lamehed. 

"'Isee  himi' eriedTenda,8tarti]igiip.  'Sly, 
sbsca  welcome  him ! — ^welcome  him  like  a  prince 
ntoning  to  his  tettitoiy ! ' 

"  He  sank  back  inte  the  anas  of  his  attendants, 
vTsrpewered  with  excess  of  joy.  Hasty  steps  were 
Hon  heard.  The  loud  and  joyous  cries  of  a  host  of 
ilaTeaann»imaed  the  approach  of  their  mach-loved 
yoang  master.  The  entrance  to  the  verandah  was 
thrown  open,  and  Maitlsnd,  springing  forward, 
eaoghttheyldman  in  his  arras,  Tenda  gave  a  feeble 
csy  as  he  sank  on  the  bosran  of  his  grandson.  He 
i^sed  his  head,  and  looking  fondly  on  the  face  of 
de  yenth,  nannaMd,  *  Image  of  my  murdered 
IiMmi  r  diooped  his  h«td  upon  the  dioolder  of  the 
yoang  man^-^ — ^Alas  I  the  excitation  of  his  feelings 
had  proved  £stal  to  the  old  man  ;  and  in  that  fcmd 
eabmee  he  sank  a  lifeless  corpse ! 

<*  The  death  of  his  g^nd&ther  was  a  sevete  shock 
to  the  fteiings  of  Maitland,  who  lovsd  the  old  man 
aneoely ;  nor  could  the  possession  of  his  immense 
wealth  blunt  hie  grief.  Immediately  after  his 
giaattither  s  funeral,  Maitland  arranged  hisaffairs ; 
aad  finding  himself  the  sole  heir  to  old  Tenda's 
titate,  sailed  to  Havannah,  where  he  erected  a 
^eodid  moirament  «ver  the  grave  of  his  parents ; 
thos  paying  them  the  only  tribute  of  filial  affeo- 
tk>B  that  was  left  in  his  power. 

"  On  his  return  to  Cen-lville,  his  society  was  much 
NBght  ^ter ;  and,  amoiig  t^eis,  he  renewed  his 
ftiendship  wH^Mise  'Befi^ve. '  There  was  little 
change  in  his  genenmslieart.  Accomplished  as  he 
was,  he  seemed  still  the  same  generous  and  afiec- 
tieittte  yoBtfa,  who  bed  risked  his  own  life  to  save 
that  of  a  poor  turtle-dove,  and  who  had  wept  tears 
of  nnavailing  sorrow  over  it. 

"  Every  attention  and  honour  which  could  be  paid 
to  him  was  shown.  The  young  Cadets  elected  him 
one  rf  their  body,  and  the  pnblic  voice  soon  named 
hiai  Major  of  the  Brigade.  Many  a  mother  thrust 
her  daughter  in  his  way  ;  but  Maitland  seemed 
cold  and  distant  to  them :  he  sought  a  heart  to 
match  his  own.  Mild,  sensitive,  and  gentle,  he 
wm  found  there  were  very  few  such.  The  outward 
gian  nl  aecomplishments  pleased  him  not  ;  he 
MOf^  something  deeper — the  refined  mind,  the 
■Btelleetnal  eouL 

"  Sordy  my  cousin  did  not  act  the  coquette  with 
Wm  f  said  Letia. 

"Heaven  forbid  she  should  be  so  heartless  a 
ehancter,"  exclaimed  Zada ;  "  she  esteemed  him 
M  a  true  and  sincere  &iend.  But  mark  the  result. 
One  B^ht  at  the  assembly.  Major  Maitland  was 
ptfing  the  soost  marked  attention  to  my  lady, 
vhn  Odooel  Wildoiherg  entered.  He  advanced 
Unmit  Wm  BAgrove,  and  teemed   violently 


agitated.  He  paused,  and  turning  to  his  ser- 
vant. Penult,  addressed  a  few  words  to  him.  Pe- 
rault  bowed,  and  left  him.  He  then  advanoed, 
and  without  taking  any  notice  of  Major  Maitland, 
bowed  haughtily  to  Mis^  Bellgrove,  and  made  a 
few  sneering  remarks  on  the  company.  My  lady 
felt  annoyed,  and  replied  very  coldly,  and  imme- 
diately after  rose  to  dance  with  Major  Maitland* 
The  Colonel  suddenly  left  the  room  ;  and,  in  a  few 
iiunutss  afterwards,  Feiault  entered,  and  requested 
a  private  conversation  with  the  Major.  They  re- 
tired, and  immediately  thereafter  the  company 
were  alarmed  by  the  report  pf  pistols ;  and  a  cry 
arose,  that  Major  Maitland  had  been  assassinated. 
Miss  Bellgrove  was  carried  home  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility ;  and  next  morning  it  was  repented  that 
Msitland  had  died  of  wounds  received  in  a  duel 
with  the  Colonel,  who  had  fled.  Doubts  were 
thrown  out  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  duel ;  and  the 
Colonel  was  openly  branded  as  a  murderer.  Un- 
able to  look  npon  her  friends,  my  lady  retired  to 
Myrtlegrove,  and  prohibited  aU  intercourse  with 
the  city.  She  became  completely  changed,  sad, 
and  heart-broken  ;  and  being  desirous  that  some 
friend  should  be  near  her,  I  wrote  to  you,  without 
her  knowledge,  pressing  you  to  come.  What  has 
occurred  since,  yon  know  as  well  as  I  do.  But, 
see,"  exclaimed  Zada,  as  she  pressed  Letia's  arm — 
"  see,  here  comes  Colonel  Waldenberg's  favourite 
slave,  Perault,  of  whom  I  spoke." 

"  He  is  a  noble-looking  negro,"  said  Letia,  as 
she  gazed  on  the  conspirator  as  he  approached. 
"  He  is  splendidly  attired,  too,"  she  added. 

«  Yes,  Miss  Letia,"  said  Zada  ;  "  bat  the  gaudy 
skin  conceals  the  poisonous  snake." 

With  folded  arms,  and  wrapt  in  deep  thought 
—^ua  eyes  bent  steadfastly  on  the  ground — Perault 
approached  them.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  per- 
ceiving Letia  and  Zada,  started,  uid  seemed  con- 
fused. Instantly  recovering  himself,  he  advanced, 
and,  with  a  low  salaam,  swd — "Your  servant 
lady."  Letia  bmt  her  head,  acknowledging  his 
courtesy,  when  Perault,  looking  at  Zada,  said — 
"  You  have  a  lovely  abode  here.  It  is  a  fitting 
paradise  for  an  angel  like  your  lady."  And  he 
bowed  again  to  Letia. 

"  This  is  my  lady's  counn — Miss  NerrisTUle," 
said  Zada. 

« Indeed,"  said  Perault,  "  there  is  a  strong  re- 
semblance, then.  I  took  the  lady  for  Miss  Bell- 
grove, the  mistress  of  this  heavenly  spot."  So  say- 
ing, he  bowed  low  aad  passed  them. 

"  He  is  very  polite,"  said  Letia. 

Zada  smiled  as  she  answered — "  Flattery  al- 
ways sounds  agreeable.  Satan  himself  gained 
Eve  by  flattery :  and  Perault  is  a  villain.  I  like 
him  not," 


CBAPIKBXI. 

Whackie  was  discussing  the  merits  of  a  cold 
roasted  fowl,  with  some  sweet-potato  bread,  and 
sassifrass  beer,  when  an  order  to  attend  Mr,  Joolay 
caused  him  most  reluctantly  to  suqiend  his  opera- 
tions. 

On  entering  the  ovwBeer's  apartment,  Whacki* 
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beheld  Joolay  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  puff- 
ing away  at  a  cigar,  with  a  brandy  bottle  before 
him. 

"  Whackie,"  said  Jooky,  looking  at  him,  "  I 
think  you  are  an  honest,  good  fellow." 

"  Weny  much  so,  Idassa,"  answered  Whackie, 
ehiming  in  with  the  encomiums  on  his  own  char- 
acter. 

"  So,  as  your  master  will  not  be  here  till  this 
eToning,  I  mean  to  retain  you  near  my  person," 
added  Joolay. 

Whackie  gave  tiie  overseer  a  rueful  and  bewil- 
dered look,  as  he  inquired— "  Wat  you  gone  ado 
wid  I,  Massa  Joolay  ?" 

"  Make  yoU'  my  own  servant,"  answered  the 
overseer,  with  an  air  of  importance.  Whackie 
looked  as  if  he  would  have  dedined  the  honour  in- 
tended for  him. 

"  You  see,  Whackie,  we  are  going  to  dine  with 
the  young  ladies  to-day,"  continued  Joolay. 

"  Tankee,  Massa,"  grinned  Whackie. 

"  And,"  said  the  overseer,  "  there  will  be  a  band 
of  these  young  whelps  of  Cadets  dining  with  us, 
and  they'll  be  telling  some  tarnation  cracks  about 
their  shooting,  and  so  on  ;  now,  you  are  a  favour- 
ite with  them — " 

"  Much  oblige,"  grinned  Whackie. 

"  So,"  added  Joolay,  "  I  must  tell  some  things 
too,  for  the  credit  of  our  own  plantation  ;  and,  if 
I  say  you  saw  it — never  mind  what  it  is — swear 
thatit'safiict." 

"  Yes,  Massa — ^fac',  Massa ! "  was  the  answer  of 
the  apt  scholar. 

"  Now,  Whackie,  here's  a  glass  of  brandy  for 
you,"  added  Joolay. 

Whackie  gave  a  broad  grin,  showing  his  teeth 
from  ear  to  ear,  like  white  keys  on  a  black  hurdy- 
gurdy,  as  he  took  the  glass,  swallowed  its  contents, 
and,  with  a  long  gasp  for  breath,  handed  it  back 
to  Joolay. 

"  Is  that  good  ?"  inquired  the  overseer. 

"Capal!  weny  nice!"  answered  the  n^;ro, 
smacking  his  lips. 

"And  now,  Whackie,"  said  Joolay,  in  a  lan- 
guishing tone,  " how  do  I  look  to-day?" 

Whackie  fidgetted  about,  and  scratched  his 
head,  as  if  loath  to  answer. 

"  Come,"  said  Joolay,  "  don't  be  a&aid ;  speaik 
out.    How  do  I  look— eh  ?"" 

"  Dam  ugly,  Massa !"  was  the  earnest  response 
of  the  unsophisticated  negro. 

"  Out,  you  baboon  I"  cried  Joolay,  starting  up 
in  a  fury. 

" Beg  pardon, Massa ! "cried Whackie, stooping 
to  avoid  the  kick  aimed  at  him  ;  "  you  looka  booti- 
fol — neber  see  you  look  betta  in  all  a  life." 

"  Guessed  so  myself,"  said  Joolay,  as  he  resumed 
his  seat,  highly  pleased  with  the  somewhat  ambi- 
guous flattery  of  his  servant. 

"  Now,  Whackie,  go  and  get  the  loan  of  a  livery 
coat,  and  come  back  and  help  to  rig  me  out." 

Whackie  bowed  and  departed. 

The  second  dinner-beU  had  rung,  and  Joolay, 
followed  by  Whackie  in  his  borrowe<I  plumes, 
bustled  into  the  dining-room.  On  entering  the 
tnm,  WJwcki?  uttered  »  vp»y  »u^b]e  "Ijor, 


Massa — ^how  grand !"  The  guests  were  all  seated ; 
and  at  the  back  of  every  third  chair  stood  hand- 
some negroes,  gorgeously  apparelled,  holding  long 
fans  of  brilliant  feathers,  wliich  they  waved  gently 
from  side  to  side,  to  prevent  the  insects,  wliich 
buzzed  around,  from  aimoying  the  company,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  gave  a  delicious  ooolneaa 
to  the  air.  The  table  groaned  beneath  the  dis- 
play of  massy  plate.  The  walls  of  the  apart- 
ment were  painted  so  as  to  seem  a  beautiful  garden, 
and  the  ceiling  to  resemble  the  sky.  Glancing^ 
his  restless  eyes  along  the  brilliant  draperies  of  the 
apartment,  tiie  overseer  at  length  looked  towards 
the  head  of  the  table,  where  sat  the  &ir  hostess. 
A  murmur  of  admiration  burst  from  his  lips  as  he 
beheld  the  change  in  her  appearance.  Her  eyes 
were  sparkling  with  joy ;  and  the  peachy  bloom  on 
her  cheek,  gave  to  her  features  a  more  than  earthly- 
beauty. 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Joolay,"  said  she,  "  you  are  late — 
be  seated."  Colonel  Waldenberg  motioned  him  to 
a  seat  beside  himself.  "  Come,  Mr.  Joolay,"  said 
he,  "you  must  support  me  at  this  end  of  the 
table."  Joolay  bowed,  and  stepped  forward  to  the 
chair,  when  his  eye  encountered  the  rich  Mameluke 
dress  of  PERAULT.  The  overseer  started.  "  I 
have  seen  that  dress  before,  surely?"  he  muttered. 
He  gazed  on  the  features  of  Peratdt  most  earnestly  ; 
but  the  calm  dignified  look,  and  the  full  dark  keen 
eye  of  the  negro,  as  he  returned  the  stem  scrutiny, 
puzzled  and  bewildered  the  overseer. 

"  The  sight  of  that  feUow  makes  my  head  ache  !" 
said  Joolay.  "  Blow  me,  if  I  don't  think  it  was 
he  who  "  Here  Joolay  filled  up  the  sentence 
by  rubbing  his  cranium — took  another  fixed  look 
at  Perault,  and  then  sat  down. 

"  You  seem  to  admire  my  servant,  Mr.  Joolay," 
said  the  Colonel ;  "have  you  seen  him  before T" 

"  Is  that  your  nigger?"  said  Joolay,  as  he  pointed 
to  Perault.  "  I  say,  Blackie,  did  you  ever  see  me 
before— eh  V  and  Joolay  put  on  a  tremendous  look. 

"  We  have  not  met  that  I  am  aware  of,  Si,"  said 
Perault,  with  a  somewhat  contemptuous  smile ; 
"and  your  face  is  one  that  cannot  easily  be  for- 
gotten." 

« Is  it  ?"  said  Joolay,  bitteriy.  "  It's  better  than 
your  — —  black  mug,  any  how !"  The  over- 
seer was  on  the  point  of  bursting  into  a  fury ;  but 
Captain  Waldenberg  perceiving  the  storm  arising, 
dexterously  diverted  Joolay's  attention  to  some- 
thing else ;  when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
Haman,  with  a  stentorian  voice,  sung  out — "  Here 
be  a  stranger,  Gcenelum." 

"Bid  him  enter, and  welcome,"  answered  Matilda. 

A  tall  gaunt  personage,  with  a  pale  meagre  face, 
and  attired  in  a  suit  of  rusty  black,  entered ;  and 
making  a  stiff  and  awkward  bow,  stood  at  the 
door,  as  if  amazed  at  the  display  before  him,  hesi- 
tating whether  to  advance  or  retire.  "  I  am 
afraid,"  he  said,  "that  I  am  intruding  on  the 
company :  I  am  a  stranger." 

"  The  stranger  is  ever  welcome  to  the  halls  of 
the  Planters,"  answered  Matilda.  "  Be  seated,  Sir, 
and  consider  yourself  at  home.  Hamas,  attend 
the  gentleman."  R,  K.  R. 

{Tf  it  continued.) 
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As  a  work  of  information,  the  Baperiority  of  Mr. 
Hvmtt'a  pietaie  of  the  GermanB  consist^  almost 
vhoUy,  in  thooe  aketdies  which  a  protracted  and 
intimate  social  intercourse  with  the  people  whom  he 
leaeribes,  enables  him  to  make.  He  has  not  only 
tontDed  in  their  country,  but  been  domesticated 
ammg  them  en  famiUe.  He  has,  moreover,  trans- 
fcnedthe  love  of  rural  life,  and  the  fondness  of 
«ld  customs  and  usages,  which  distinguished  him 
tt  home,  to  the  land  of  his  temporary  sojourn ;  and 
ttuB  imparts  gasto  to  his  homeliest  pictures.  The 
atate  of  literature,  and  the  literary  tastes  of  the 
Gennans,  naturaUy  excited  the  curiosity  and  inter- 
ert  of  Mr.  Howitt.  From  a  late  statist  we  learn, 
thtt  tm  millions  of  volumes  of  one  sort  and  an- 
other, issue  every  year  from  the  prolific  press  of 
Germany ;  and  yet,  with  this  immense  shoal,  the 
Germans,  according  to  Mr.  Howitt,  are  not  a  liter- 
aiy  people.  It  is  alleged  that  they  know  little  of 
tile  great  living  poets  of  Britain,  and  nothing  of 
oar  long  list  of  female  writers.  But  Mr.  Howitt 
may  have  drawn  his  conclusions  from  narrow  pre- 
mise%  and  have  been  imfortunate  in  his  acquaint- 
anceship among  the  ladies.  It  would  be  quite  pos^ 
*iUe  to  plnnge  into  many  a  circle  of  affluent  and 
lapectaUe  people  in  the  metropolis  of  England,  in 
which  there  were  no  tokens  whatever  of  literature, 
beyond,  perhaps,  a  number  of  Boz,  chiefly  admired 
fat  the  iUnstrations.  Ten  millions  of  volumes,  al- 
lowii^  many  of  them  to  he  schoolbooks,  and  trash, 
does  suppose  a  considerable  body  of  readers,  among 
whom  there  must  be  many  women.  But  If  the 
German  ladies  may  not  be  the  intelUettutl  compan- 
ions of  their  husbands  and  brothers,  it  is  allowed 
that  they  are  kind  and  affectionate  domestic  com- 
paniona,  and  most  notable  housewives — though 
there  may  be  too  much  of  that  last  good  thing ; 
and  they  are  satisfied  without  expensive  plea- 
sorei^hnge  parties,  splendid  dresses  and  equipages, 
and  all  ihe  wasteftil  and  unsatisfying  dissipations 
of  a  more  luxnrions  society.  We  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Howitt  in  an  opinion  in  which,  indeed,  all 
modem  travellers  are  at  one ;  namely,  that  the 
simple  and  unexpensive  manner  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans, and  all  continental  nations,  entertain  their 
friends,  and  pass  their  social  evenings,  might  be 
introduced  with  infinite  advantage  into  England. 

A  simple  cap  of  tea  at  six  o'clock,  music,  perhaps  a 
iliKti,  and  then  a  simple  sapper  of  sandwiches,  dices 
«f  miage,  a  potato  or  other  salad,  a  cake  ornamented 
!a  Tuknu  ways,  but  generally  a  sponge,  a  chocolate, 
<r  a  froit  cake,  a  snow  tart,  with  a  few  bottles  of  oheap 
wise, — these  form  the  staple  refteshments  of  those  soeiaX 
(Tsabigi^  iriiieh  break  op  aboot  ten  or  eleven  o'clock. 

The  jomtg  people  on  these  occasions  amose  them- 
idvei  a£w  with  a  vast  variety  of  games  which  in  England 
voold  be  thong^  to  be  adapted  rather  to  children  than 
powBHip  people,  bat  which,  however,  occasion  plenty 
if  aiiti^  and  indicate  a  state  of  society  much  more 
kMil^  «™>  ready  to  be  pleased  than  ours.  Among 
AlMltaad  eminent  in  bvoor  "  Die  blinde  Kuh,"  the 
UM  «nr  ;  SDOtlwr  name  for  Blind-man's  buff.  They 
tevfsloaf  otfwr  games  of  forfeits.  They  write  ro-' 
r ;  MMb  fowon  fimM^hinj;  »  septen«e  withgut 


knowing  what  is  written  before  him,  so  as  to  produce 
the  most  ladicrons  medley.  They  pat  down  the  names 
of  their  acquaintances,  each  adding,  without  knowing 
to  what  name  it  is  attached,  a  character,  a  circumstance, 
and  what  the  world  thinks  of  it ;  which,  when  read 
aloud  and  in  connexion,  produces,  through  the  oddest 
combinations,  great  merriment.  They  write  questions 
and  answers  on  separate  strips  of  paper,  which  being 
hostled  together  and  then  read,  the  answers  falling  to 
the  questious  as  it  may  happen,  are  generally  very 
amnsing.  They  hare  various  card-plays  of  the  same 
nature,  chief  amongst  which  stands  Black  Peter,  which 
consists  in  a  pack  of  cards  being  equally  divided 
amongst  the  company,  and  those  which  are  of  equal 
numbers  being  thrown  out  He  who  is  first  oot  be- 
comes the  holder  of  a  burnt  cork,  with  which  he  makes 
a  streak  on  the  face  of  him  or  her  who  is  found  at  last 
with  Black  Peter  or  the  Knave  of  Clubs.  The  dislike 
of  receiving  this  mark,  especially  by  the  ladies,  and  tbe 
different  whims  of  making  mustachios,  whiskers,  strokes 
down  the  nose,  and  so  on,  by  the  inflictor,  produces  all 
the  tan.  They  have  a  game  also  with  flour,  equally 
popular.  The  young  people  sit  round  a  small  table,  on 
which  a  basinftal  of  floor,  tolerably  hard  pressed,  is 
turned  out  on  a  plate,  and  on  its  top  is  laid  a  ring. 
Each  fperson  cuts  a  slice  from  the  flour  with  a  knifo, 
and  he  or  she  at  whose  out  the  centre  flour  falls,  has  to 
take  the  ring  out  of  it  with  his  or  her  month.  This 
generally  gives  a  very  mealy  visage  and  much  laughter. 

Happy  are  the  people  where  whole  companies  can 
amuse  themselves  with  such  simple  nsages.  The  worst 
custom,  however,  of  Grcrman  social  life,  is  that  in  even- 
ing parties  of  dividing  the  married  from  the  unmarried, 
and  often  the  men  from  the  women.  This  is  a  custom 
now  much  gone  out  in  the  higher  circles,  but  still  very 
prevalent  in  all  general  society.  You  enter  a  house, 
the  young  and  unmarried  of  your  party  are  shown  into 
one  room,  you  are  conducted  into  another ;  the  ladies 
get  round  one  table,  the  gentlemen  round  another.  The 
women  talk  of  the  gossip  of  the  day ;  knit  and  talk  of 
their  knitting,  of  their  servants ;  and  the  gentlemen  of 
politics,  or  the  like.  Nothing  is  so  admirably  contrived 
as  this  old-fashioned  practice  to  destroy  all  the  advan- 
tages and  pleasures  of  social  interconrse. 

This  old-fashioned  usage,  originating  in  con- 
tempt of  the  sex,  and  the  implied  idea  of  its  infe- 
riority, prevails  more  or  less  over  all  the  north  of 
Europe.  We  find  it  eloquently  reprobated  by  the 
brilliant  author  of  the  Letters  from  the  Baltic,  as 
the  uniform  custom  of  the  Province  of  Esthouia. 
But  it  must  give  way ;  and  in  this  particular  in- 
stance it  may  hold,  that  one  useful  social  reform, 
instead  of  progressing  upward,  must  descend  from 
the  higher  classes.  The  well-educated  English, 
who,  next  to  the  French — ^if  not,  indeed,  before 
them — best  understand  the  charm  of  the  mixed 
society  of  men  and  women,  naturally  detest  the 
rude  custom  which  drives  the  men  into  smoking 
knots,  and  the  women  into  either  lively  gossip- 
ing or  languid  knitting  circles.  The  Gierman 
young  ladies  have  an  institution  equivalent  to 
that  to  which  the  American  fair  give  the  imposing 
name  of  Doreat  /Societies — institutions  which  are 
sometimes  found  highly  favourable  to  gossiping, 
if  that  be  not  indeed  their  main  business,  though, 
in  a  secondary  way,  they  may  be  of  some  small 
social  advantage.    In  Gei-many,  too. 

There  are  tea,  coffee,  or  choroUto  portioa,  where  only 
Udies  ^re  admitted ;  or  wiiere,  m  ii(  (It?  s«co»d,  ouljr 
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yonng  nnmarried  ladies  are  admitted.  Here  the  yonng 
ladies  boast  that,  iVeed  from  the  restraiDt  of  men's  pre- 
sence, they  can  langh  and  chatter  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent. In  their  meetings  the  women  can  talk  on  wo- 
tnanly  affaits  ;  if  they  are  fond  of  books,  can  have  one 
read  aloud  to  them;  can  discuss  matters  of  domestic 
arrangement,  and  so  on.  But  we  have  heard  it  whis- 
pered, ont  of  school,  that  those  meetings  are  the  least 
in  the  world  dnll,  and  that  the  gnnd  topic  of  discourse 
is  the  luMiness  of  serrants. 

Of  German  serrants  we  may  here  say  a  word,  ^e 
genuine  German  maid-servant  is  one  of  the  most  healthy, 
homely,  hard-woiking  creatures  nnder  the  sun.  Like 
her  fellows  who  work  in  fields,  bams,  and  woods,  she 
is  as  strong  as  a  pony,  and  by  no  means  particular  as  to 
what  she  has  to  do.  She  wears  no  cap  or  bonnet  at 
home  or  abroad.  Has  a  face  and  arms  as  stont  and  red 
as  any  that  our  farm  girls  can  boast ;  and  scours  and 
sweeps,  and  drudges  ou,  like  a  creature  that  has  no 
will  but  to  work,  and  eat,  and  sleep.  She  goes  to  mar- 
ket with  bare  head,  and  in  a  large  cloak.  She  turns 
oat  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  with  all  the  rest  of  her 
tribe,  with  bucket  and  besom  into  the  street,  and  then, 
about  three  or  four  o'clock,  makes  a  perilous  time  of  it 
in  the  city.  Before  every  door,  water  is  flowing,  and 
besoms  are  flirting  the  dirty  puddle  about.  Each  ex- 
tends her  labours  not  only  to  the  pavement,  if  there  be 
one,  but  to  the  middle  of  the  street ;  so  that  they  are, 
in  foct,  the  city  scavengers.  German  housewives  com- 
plain dreadfyjUy  of  their  maids  ;  but  the  maids  them- 
selves certainly  lead  hard  and  most  laborious  lives,  such 
as  our  servants  would  not  do.  They  address  you  with 
a  sort  of  family,  familiarity  which  would  be  thought 
strange  in  England,  but  yet  without  anything  like  in- 
solence, and  are  much  more  vrilling  than  English  ones. 
You  are  not  afraid,  as  you  are  in  England,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  that,  at  any 
order  to  do  their  work  properly,  they  will  turn  and  say, 
"  If  I  can't  give  satisfaction,  1  beg  you  to  suit  yourself 
with  another."  The  worst  of  them  is,  that  their  Ger- 
man mistresses  are  accustomed  to  be  so  much  with 
them,  and  give  them  immediate  orders  for  the  doing  of 
almost  everything,  that  they  have  seldom  any  idea  of 
doing  anything  but  what  they  are  then  and  there  told. 
They  seem  to  act  rather  than  to  think,  and  to  folfow 
orders  rather  than  to  exercise  foresight  ;  so  that,  with 
English  mistresses,  they  are  continually  letting  ont 
fires,  leaving  things  uncooked,  and  committing  similar 
negligences,  totally  because  they  live  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  German  mistresses,  with  no  occasion  to  ex- 
ercise their  heads  at  all,  but  merely  their  hands. 

On  the  other  hand,  German  servants  have  customs  and 
privileges  that  would  astonish  both  servants  and  mistresses 
in  England.  They  have  their  public  balls,  and  their 
invitations  to  the  tradesmen's  balls.  These  they  ex- 
pect to  attend  just  as  much  as  they  expect  to  have  their 
daily  food.  At  least  twice  in  the  winter  is  stipulated 
for.  They  have  carriages  sent  to  fetch  them  and  bring 
them  back,  and  go  off  as  smart  as  their  masters  and 
mistresses  would.  The  girls  have  their  ball  books, 
wherein  to  enter  their  engagements  for  the  dance,  just 
as  well  as  any  of  their  young  ladies,  and  in  short,  for 
these  evenings  are  as  much  ladies  as  the  best  of  them. 
At  the  bnrgher  balls,  the  maid-servants  will  often 
dance  vrith  some  of  the  most  -respectable  yonng  trades- 
men, and  of  course  feel  no  little  proud  of  it.  An  Eng- 
lish housemaid  whom  we  brought  to  Germany  with  us 
being  about  to  return  again  to  England,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  nurse-maid  had  made  her  a  part- 
ing present  of  a  ball-book,  the  said  housemaid  never 
having  learned  a  step  in  her  life,  and  never  being  likely 
to  require  her  ball-book  when  in  England. 

The  conduct  of  servants,  as  well  as  everything  else  in 
Germany,  is  kept  strictly  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police.  Each  servant  is  fbmished  with  a  character 
book,  which  contains  all  legal  regulations  respecting  ser- 
vants, and  the  engagements  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers, being  quite  a  little  code  of  menial  service.  In 
this  book,  when  a  servant  leaves  his  or  her  place,  the 
master  or  mistress  writes  bis  or  her  character.    lUs 


I  book  is  then  laid  up  at  the  police-office,  and  before  a 
servant  can  procure  a  fresh  place  this  book -must  be 
fetched,  and  the  character  written  in  by  the  party  whom 
the  servant  is  leaving,  and  the  book  with  all  its  charac- 
ters must  be  taken  to  the  party  vrith  whom  the  servant 
wishes  to  engage.  Thus  a  powerful  check  is  kepron  the 
conduct  of  servants,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  a  bad  one  to 
get  employ,  or  to  avoid  the  sharp  notice  of  the  poUot- 
officers. 

Amongst  the  domestic  festivals,  the  chief  besides  those 
noticed,  as  Christmas-eve,  New-year's  eve,  &c.,  are  birth- 
days and  Verlobungen,  or  betrothals.  Betrothals  in 
Germany  are  much  more  marked  and  ceremonious  tbiags 
than  in  B^gland,  and  in  former  years  were  much  more 
so.  Wheii  money  mattere.  had  to  be  settled,  dowries, 
and  80  on,'  these  were  all  settled  at  this  time.  Now, 
mnch  of  the  formality  is  done  away,  and  it  is  a  pleasant 
family  festival  to  which  the  friends  axe  invited.  Here 
the  fact  of  the  betrothal  is  announced  by  the  father,  nogs 
are  exchanged  by  the  lovers,  each  containing  the  name 
of  the  party  presenting  it.  The  friends  congratulate,  and 
drink  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  betrothed.  Be- 
trothal cards  are  sent  out  to  the  whole  circle  of  acquain- 
tance, and  in  many  places  the  betrothal  is  formally  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers.  We  have  before  noticed  the 
ceremonious  distance  at  which  the  young  of  both  se^es 
keep  in  public,  not  even  walking  arm-in-arm  on  any  oc- 
casion. 

The  betrothed  pair  may  not  be  married  for 
years — nay,  for  many  years,  after  the  ceremony 
takes  place  which  sets  them  apart  from  all  others, 
and  destines  them  to  be  one.  Mr.  Howitt  finds  them 
a  little  too  loving  for  general  society.  They  stand 
together,  they  sit  together,  they  talk  together, 
they  sometimes  kiss  and  coo  a  little  on  the  sly, 
and  totally  forget  Sandy  Rodger's  exhortation, 
"  Behave  yoursel'  before  folk :"  though  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  this  tabooed  condition  has  its  ad- 
vantages ;  and  that  betrothal  is  among  the  very  best 
forms  of  "  the  prudential  check  ;"  keeping  the  heart 
pure,  hope  alive,  and  the  affections  warm.  If,  as 
has  been  said  by  a  sage,  **  courtship  is  the  happiest 
period  of  life,"  these  protracted  courtships — court- 
ships without  anxiety,  have  much  to  recommend 
them.  Instead  of  seeing  the  lovely  girls  of  Eng- 
land pining  and  passing  into  old  maidenhood,  con- 
sumed with  "  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy," 
one  might  be  brought  to  tolerate  the  too  lively 
demonstrations  of  the  betrothed  fair  of  Germany ; 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  at  times  too  much 
for  the  sufferance  of  Mr.  Howitt.  If  custom  schools 
our  young  ladies  to  the  suppression  of  every  natu- 
ral emotion,  and  to  high  and  even  heroic  endu- 
rance, it  is  yet  to  be  questioned  whether  they  are 
really  the  better,  as  they  are  certainly  not  the  hap- 
pier for  their  enforced  stoicism. 

The  conduct  of  the  girls  would  often  snrprise  our 
English  damsels,  who  are  taught  to  keep  their  loving 
and  cooing  at  home,  and  to  go  out  for  the  generu 
amusement.  One  girl,  the  daughter  of  our  landlady, 
used  to  amuse  ns  by  carrying  this  folly  to  the  most  ex- 
traordinary height.  When  Invited  to  our  parties,  she 
would  station  herself  in  the  room  opposite  to  the  door, 
and  thereon  fixing  her  eye  in  anticipation  of  the  lover's 
arrival,  yon  might  speak  to  her  a  hundred  times,  but 
would  obtain  no  other  reply  than—"  Was !"  "  Wie  V 
or  «  0  ja  I"  or  «  O  nein  !"  Whether  the  beloved  youth 
was  absent  or  present,  she  had  neither  ears,  eyes,  nose, 
nor  month  for  anybody,  or  anything  else.  If  he  were 
not  present,  and  the  company  were  requested  to  be  seat- 
ed, she  reserved  a  chair  for  her  swain,  and  warned  every 
one  away  fVom  it,  even  the  master  of  the  house.  This 
must  seem  very  extraordinary  to  l^pgijfih  eyes,  bat  used 
t»  attract  very  little  uotice  here. 
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Biidi-jsyf  are  joyftil  d»ys.  A  party  of  friends  is  in- 
tiled  U>  celebrate  the  birth-day.  The  dining-room  is 
adaned  with  garlands,  and  a  splendid  garland,  some- 
times io  the  ahape  of  a  lyre,  is  hong  at  the  head  of  the 
room.  Presents  are  made  to  the  person  whose  day  it  is. 
ntece  at«  generalJy  laid  on  the  breakiiast-table  by  the 
person's  plate,  and  form  an  agreeable  surprise  on  enter- 
ing the  room.  Garlands  of  beautiful  flowers,  in  spring, 
(rflen  wholly  of  Tiolets  and  their  green  leaves,  are  sent 
in  by  friends.  These  garlands  yon  will  often  see  hang- 
mt  in  hoiues  as  gratefiil  memorials  of  the  affections  of 
Msads  ;  yes,  eren  in  palaces,  as  grateful  memorials  of 
the  a&etion  of  the  people.  They  who  hare  visited  the 
palace  of  San  Sonci,  at  Potsdam,  will  recollect  seeing 
sme  very  beantiful  ones  there,  which  had  been  sent  in 
•a  the  birth-days  of  the  king  and  qneen  by  the  neigh- 

kaanng  people Perhaps  even  a  still  more 

sfteting  tribute  of  this  kind  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the 
home  of  an  old  schoolmaster  near  Hanua,  where  the  walls 
»»«  almost  covered  with  the  garlands  which  have  been 
piesented  by  his  scholars  through  a  course  of  no  less 
lliaa^jr  yean.  On  the  sapper  table  is  sometimes  found 
a  cake  in  the  centre,  with  as  njany  wax-lights  burning 
nand  it  on  the  dish  as  are  the  years  of  the  person  cele- 
hated.  This  has  a  very  beautiful  effect.  At  the  din- 
as,  or  sapper,  which  is  more  generally  the  meal,  the 
health  of  the  party  is  drank  witi^  clinking  of  glasses  and 
midi  jobilanee. 

But  the  general  £amily  festivals  in  Germany  are  the 
SIbeme  and  Galdene  Hochzeit,  or  silver  and  golden 
aairiags  ;  that  is,  the  twenty-fifth  and  the  fiftieth  anni- 
finary  of  married  life.  These  are  kept  with  great  fes- 
tivity, much  in  the  manner  of  birth-days  ;  and  in  the  in- 
tiuees  where  the  latter  is  arrived  at,  the  whole  circle 
•f  scquaintanee  is  anzioos  to  be  there,  as  an  occasion 
vldeh,  to  the  aged  pair,  can  never  possibly  come  again. 
It  is  a  sort  of  anticipatory  farewell. 

A  pleasing  feature  in  German  social  life  is  the  lan- 
guage of  flowers.     This,  which  is  quite  extinct  with  us, 
is  with  them  as  real  and  poetical  as  in  the  East.     They 
hare  written  and  printed  this  language,  and  it  is  care- 
Ailly  used  or  avoided  in  all  presents  (?  nosegays  in  the 
little  boaquets  presented  in  dancing  cotillions;  and  it 
extends  itself  even  to  colours,  some  of  which,  to  us  lively 
sod  pleasing,  are  to  them  expressive  of  violent  or  hostile 
faahties.    Red  and  yellow  are  expressive  of  pride  and 
state.    Thus  the  flowers  and  ribbons  introduced  into  all 
their  nosegays,  and  the  bnshes  which  they  hang  out  on 
all  oeeasions  of  festivity,  days  of  national  or  other  joy  or 
triomph,  have  all  their  precise,  and  to  them  very  signifi- 
cant, laagoage,— as  the  tree  adorned  with  flowers  and 
lAkboos,  set  up  OB  the  roof  on  the  covering  in  of  a  new 
house  ;  the  garlands  which  they  suspend  on  the  little 
CNsaesoa  the  graves,  and  the  garlands  of  the  bride,  and 
the  foaenJ.     Gfu'land-making  is  a  distinct  trade  ;  and 
yon  see  these  expressive  and  poetical  ornaments  borne 
tiirangfa  the  streets  in  all  directions,  by  the  makers,  to 
the  houses  where  they  are  ordered.    By  following  one 
•f  Uiese  to  the  place  of  destination,  yon  could,  without 
ilkiag  a  question,  perfectly  satisfy  yourself  that  there  a 
Maniage,  a  birth-day,  or  a  funeral,  was  about  to  be 
solemnized  ;   and  in  the  latter  case,  whether  the  de- 
ceased were  a  man,  or  woman,  or  child^  whether  mar- 
ncd  or  not. 

Having  dwelt  at  each  ieDgth  upon  the  domestic 
life  and  social  cnstoms  of  the  Germans,  as  they  are 
deUneated  in  our  agreeable  and  ingtmctiTe  guide, 
M  l^ye  littk  ^ace  left  for  his  characteristic 
tlnldiea  of  tlie  capitals  and  the  UniTersity  towns, 
<*  the  faahionable  watering-places,  nor  even  for  the 
Rmarkable  scenery  of  the  country,  which  was 
(XMnined  during  a  leisurely  family  tour.  Instead, 
ftnelbre,  of  matters  which  have  been  discussed  by 
maerous  Travellers,  we  reserve  our  space  for  what 
b  Bot  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  is  ever  interest- 
'ug— tamely,  descriptions  of  eminent  living  men. 
4i  SMtgi*A  ^  \m>^  visited  the  studio  of 


Danecker,  but  the  aHisl  it  was  no  longer  unmingled 
pleasure  to  see ;  and  criticism  on  Art  does  not  strike 
us  as  Mr.  Howitt's  forte,  though  his  perceptions  of 
the  beautiful  cannot  be  false.  Danecker,  since 
deceased,  was  then  in  extreme  old  age ;  very  feeble 
but  not  imbecile.  The  next  specimen  is  more 
truly  German ;  for  the  aged  sculptor,  Danecker,  ' 
might  have  been  of  any  country — 

The  next  visit  in  Stuttgard  which  gave  us  the  most 
pleasure,  was  to  Gustav  Schwab,  one  of  the  most  hearty 
and  popular  of  the  living  writers  of  Germany.    Gustav 
Schwab  is  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  "  Der  gate  Swaben."    He  has  written  poetry, 
history,  and  much  miscellaneous  literature,  all  character- 
ized by  great  talent  and  kind-heartedness.    He  seems 
particularly  to  delight  in  whatever  does  honour  to  his 
beautiful  native  state  WUrtemberg.    He  has  described 
in  graphic  colours  the  interesting  region  of  the  Swabiaa 
Alps.    He  was  the  friend  of  HaufiJ  the  young  and  po- 
pular romance  writer,  who  was  cut  off  too  soon  for  his 
own  full  fame  and  the  public  enjoyment.     We  found 
Herr  Schwab  inhabitating  a  large  old-fashioned  parson- 
age, and  just  returned  from   delivering  his  forenoon 
sermon.    He  received  us  in  the  heartiest  manner ;  and 
in  truth,  you  saw  at  the  first  glance  more  conspicuously 
his  native  good  cordial-heartedness,  than  his  poetical 
character.    He  is  about  the  middle  height,  broad  bnilt, 
with  a  reddish  face,  very  round  brown  eyes,  and  a  deal 
of  rough,  short,  straight  grev  hair.    He  entered  from  a 
side  door,  with  a  profound  bow  and  a  wondering  air  • 
but  when  we  made  our  explanations,  he  welcomed  us  in 
the  warmest  manner,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  were 
talking  of  Hauff,  of  Lichstenstein,  of  Swabia,  of  poetry 
as  if  we  bad  been  acquainted  for  years.    He  took  us' 
into  his  study;  a  large  old  room  full  of  books,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  bust  of  Hauff  and  a  portrait  of  the  poet 
Uhlaud.    He  introduced  us  to  his  daughter,  and  to  his 
wife;  the  latter,  to  all  appearance,  a  genuine  German 
housekeeper.    He  appeared  delighted  to  learn  that  I 
had  translated,  in  "  The  Student  Life  of  Germany,"  one 
or  two  of  his  Student  songs,  in  particular  his  "  Bursche's 
Departure."    He  told  this  to  his  wife  with  great  anima- 
tion, saying  to  us,  as  he  pointed  to  her, «  There  is  the 
Liebchen  of  the  song ! " 

The  old-fashioned  university  town  of  Tubingen 
is  not  only  a  good  specimen  of  the  true  German 
town  of  the  olden  time,  but  the  residence  of  Uhland, 
which  gives  it  a  double  claim  to  the  attention  of 
a  literary  visiter — 

It  is  sweetly  seated  by  the  Neckar,  in  an  opening  in 
a  range  of  hills  that  stand  in  the  level  country ;  has 
steep  streets,  an  old  cattle,  an  old  University,  (a  new 
and  splendid  one  is  now  building,)  old  houses,  an  old- 
world-looking  set  of  long-haired  students;  an  old  inn 
with  old  looking-glasses  set  aloft  on  the  walls  for  giants 
to  look  into  them,  but  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 
men;  and  an  old  table  d'hdte,  where  some  of  the  oldest- 
fashioned  and  blacksmith-looking  people  were  assembled 
that  we  ever  saw,  all  of  whom  we  were  assured  were 
noble,  with  some  young  men,  also  noble,  part  of  them 
being  modem  and  fantastic,  and  part  antediluvian.  But 
in  this  town,  which  has  educated  numbers  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  in  Germany,  and  has  stood  many  a  siege 
and  storm  in  the  stormy  times  of  the  nation,  lives  Uh- 
laud, one   of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  finest  lyrical 
poets  of  his  country.    Like  his  town  and  townsmen, 
Uhland  has  somewhat  of  an  old-world  look.    He  has 
never  travelled  much  from  home;  has  a  nervous  manner, 
and  that  the  more  remarkable  in  a  man  who,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  WUrtemberg  parliament,  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  bold  speaker  and  maintainer  of  the  most    . 
liberal  principles.    In  consequence  of  his  very  liberal 
political  creed,  he  has  now  withdrawn  both  from  the 
chamber  and  from  his  professorship  in  the  University; 
and  possessing  a  competent  fortune,  devotes  his  life  to 
life's  happiest,  and  one  of  its  most  honourable  pursuits, 
that  ©f  postry,    It  iuu  beta  said  of  Jum,  by  a  witty 
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townsman,  th&t  he  is  a  genuine  nightingale ;  to  be  heard 
and  not  seen.  But  this  is  a  little  too  seTere.  Thongh 
somewhat  plain  in  person,  and  fidgety  in  manner,  these 
are  things  which  are  speedily  forgotten  in  the  enthosiasm 
of  intellectoal  oonTersation.  He  lives  in  a  house  on  the 
hill-aide  OYerlooking  the  Neckar  bridge,  as  yon  go  out 
towards  Ulm.  Above  lie  bis  pleasant  garden  and  vine- 
yard, and  hence  he  has  a  tall  view  of  the  distant  Swabian 
Alps,  shutting  in  with  their  varied  outlines  one  of  the 
most  rich,  beautiftil,  and  animated  landscapes  in  that 
pleasant  Swabian  land.  His  wife,  a  bright-looking 
obeerflil  lady,  came  in  from  the  garden  with  her  work- 
basket,  in  ^iiich  was  an  English  edition  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  which  she  had  been  reading.  She  ap- 
peared well  used  to  society,  and  very  well  read  and 
intelligent.  They  have  no  children,  but  have  adopted  a 
very  pretty  sharp  boy  as  their  foster  son.  Uhland,  in- 
deed, appears  to  lead  a  happy  and  independent  life  here. 
Happy  in  his  amiable  and  sensible  wife,  who  highly 
admires  his  genius,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  native  scenes, 
to  which,  like  all  Swabians,  he  is  much  attached,  and 
enjoying  throughout  Germany  a  high  and  firm  reputation. 

Uhland  has  rarely  attempted  any  poems  of  much 
length.  His  forte  lies  in  lyrical  harmony,  and  felicity 
of  expressing  the  poetry  of  human  life  and  of  the  nation^ 
taste.  Simplicity,  elegance,  and  imaginative  essence, 
eminently  characterize  his  productions.  In  simplicity 
he  often  reminds  you  of  Wordsworth  in  his  small  poems, 
as  his  «  Lucy  Grey,"  his  «  Ruth,"  hU  «  We  are  Seven," 
&c.;  bat  nnUke  Wordsworth,  he  is  never  metapbysicii]. 
....  Uhland's  "  Der  Wirtbin  TBchterlein,"— the 
Landlady's  Daughter, — is  a  perfect  specimen  of  truest 
pathos  in  the  extremest  simplicity.  It  is  set  to  music 
as  purely  simple,  and  is  sung  and  played  with  enthusiasm 
all  over  Germany. 

The  ramble  onward  by  dorf  and  Sehlots  is  varied 
and  charming ;  yet  we  must  resist  its  fascinations 
in  all  save  this  one  instance.  The  travellers  had 
passed  the  night  at  a  primitive  German  dorf,  and 
been  roused  at  five  o'clock  by  the  watchmen  chant- 
ing Luther's  Morning  Hymn  from  the  church- 
tower,  ere  they  took  their  way  to  Ulm  ; — 

A  lovely  morning  it  was,  and  a  lovely  country  we 
were  in.  Pleasant  hills,  covered  with  the  most  attrac- 
tive woods,  through  which  we  walked  at  leisure ;  fields 
vrith  fiir-off  views ;  people  busy  in  their  cont ;  free  airs 
blowing  over  us,  and  as  we  reached  an  open  eminence 
what  a  startling  surprise  awaited  us.  It  was  the  Alps  I 
Filling  tiie  whole  horizon  to  the  south,  they  stretched 
themselves  into  the  bine  ether,  and  glittered  and  flashed 
their  eternal  snows  in  the  morning  sun  like  the  very  hills 
of  heaven.  The  sight  was  so  sudden,  so  totally  nnex- 
peoted,  so  overpowering  in  its  beauty  and  silent  sublimity, 
that  after  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  we  stood  rooted 
to  the  spot  in  indescribable  emotion.  There  needed  no 
inquiry  to  learn  what  they  were,  thongh  we  had  no  idea 
that  such  a  pleasure  awaited  us  before  we  reached  Mun- 
ich— the  magnificent  features  of  that  glorious  monntiun 
region  were  not  for  a  moment  to  be  mistaken.  The  feeling 
they  inspired  was  too  peculiar  and  exciting  to  be  ever 

again  effaced At  this  moment  we  could  not 

be  less  than  sixty  English  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
of  this  great  moontaia  range,  and  more  than  twice  that 
distance  from  some  of  the  chief  peaks  which  were  visible. 

Some  parts  of  the  territory  of  Catholic  Giermany 
are  as  much  distinguished  by  misery  and  beggary 
as  the  States  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope.  Crosses 
and  shrines  of  the  rudest  sort,  and  troops  of  im- 
potent beggars,  importunate  and  loathsome,  form 
an  unpleasing  contrast  with  the  luxury  of  the 
capitals.  But  these  are  a  fiar  way  off.  Parts  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  are  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition ;  while  its  capital  is  a  very  treasure-house 
of  modem  Art,  created  by  the  taste  and  munifi- 
cent pationage  of  the  King.  Those  who  consider 
the  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  as  at  best  but 


the  secondary  duty  of  rulers  in  a  country  where 
much  remains  to  be  done  of  the  solid  or  utilitarian 
kind,  will  not  be  able  fully  to  participate  in  Mr. 
Howitt's  extravagant  admiration  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria  and  his  magical  creations.  Among  these 
the  Tourist  seems  to  have  been  in  some  danger  of 
losing  himself ;  so  we  are  content  to  fall  in  with 
him  again,  after  the  excitements  of  Munich  are 
over.  Besides,  that  city  has  been  often,  of  late, 
handled  as  a  &vourite  text  by  amateurs  and  critics 
in  Art,  so  that  one  is  tantalized  by  hearing  a  great 
dealabout  pictures, statues,  and  churches, and  seeing 
nothing — seeing  being  proverbially  believing.  We,, 
indeed,  see  the  costumes  of  the  women  of  the  lower 
classes  in  neat  woodcuts.  They  are  pretty  but 
theatrical,  and  cannot  be  of  any  great'  antiquity. 

In  leaving  Munich  for  Vienna  the  Toniists  ob- 
tained this  passing  glimpse  of  the  homely  royalties 
of  Germany — 

At  a  poet  station,  about  ten  English  miles  tnm  Mun- 
ich, we  met  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cusel  returning  from 
Bad-Gastein.  In  two  or  three  plain  sort  of  travelling 
carriages  were  the  Elector,  the  Electress,  and  their 
suite.  The  Elector  is  a  stout-built  old  man,  with  a  very 
active  manner,  and  very  white  hair,  eyebrows,  and 
whiskers.  He  came  oat  of  the  carriage,  and  dapped 
himself  down  on  a  wooden  bench  at  the  house-end ;  but 
as  this  did  not  seem  quite  to  satisfy  him,  as  being  too 
much  in  the  eun,  he  retreated  again  to  the  carriage,  and 
two  of  his  servants  speedily  brought  from  the  inn  a  tall 
glass  of  sugar-water,  with  its  tall  wooden  spoon,  for  Ok» 
Electress,  a  large,  jolly  dune,  and  for  him  bread  and 
cheese  and  Bavarian  beer.  With  a  truly  ploughman's 
appetite,  and  in  ploughman  style,  he  cut  a  good  hunch 
of  bread,  clapped  it  into  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  a 
corresponding  piece  of  cheese,  which  he  took  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  same  hand,  and  with  a 
large  pocket-knife  began  to  play  away  at  these  homely 
viands  with  the  keenness  of  a  hunter,  or  of  a  Cossack 
aftar  a  day's  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  He  drank  off  the 
deckel-glass  of  beer,  a  sort  of  glass  tankard  holding  more 
than  a  pint,  and  despatched  one  of  the  men  for  a  second. 
In  less  than  ten  minutes  he  had  given  unquestionable 
evidence  of  his  appetite  for  bread  and  cheese  and  beer 
being  as  sharp  as  his  appetite  for  play.  The  bread  and 
cheese  had  vanished  ;  the  two  tankards  of  beer  after  it ; 
he  wiped  his  monstachios,  the  whips  cracked,  and  away 
went  the  carriages,  the  Elector  having  laid  a  tolerable 
foundation  for  his  dinner  at  Munich. 

At  Vienna,  or  rather  in  its  neighbourhood,  per- 
severance, or  some  other  useful  quality  in  a  profes- 
sional sight-seer  obtained  forMr.Howitt  admittance 
into  the  wild-boar  park  of  the  Emperor  at  Huttels- 
dorf.  How  he  made  his  way  within  this  tabooed, 
or  sacred  enclosure,  ve  shall  not  tell ;  but  the  spec- 
tacle is  so  rare  and  racy,  and  carries  one  so  far 
back  into  rural  antiquity,  that  we  select  his  de- 
scription of  the  swine  herds  in  preference  to  the 
more  imposing  shows  of  the  capital — 

The  young  man,  a  keeper,  seemed  a  good-natured 
fellow.  He  took  ns  up  the  park  to  a  certain  hollow, 
where  various  wild  swine  were  to  be  seen  under  the 
trees  around.  This  seemed  to  be  the  extent  to  which  he 
deemed  himself  commissioned  to  go,  but  a  couple  of 
gulden  put  into  his  hand,  extended  his  commission  at 
once;  tiie  fears  of  Imperial  edicts,  and  even  of  dinner 
waiting,  a  great  event  in  daily  life  in  all  countries,  seemed 
to  vanish.  We  marched  on ;  glade  after  glade  of  the 
old  forest  opened  before  us ;  he  not  only  vras  ready  to 
advance  as  far  as  we  pleased,  but  assured  us  that  in  a 
few  days  would  be  a  hunt,  and  that  if  we  would  come, 
he  would  take  care  to  admit  us.  The  sight,  in  fact,  was 
worthy  of  the  trouble  we  had  taken.  Numbers  of  irild 
swine,  of  all  ages  sod  sizes,  flrom  (be  grisly  «ld  boar  t« 
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Uk  sow  with  her  troop  of  snckiiig  pigs,  were  enconntered 
«B  all  aides.  Heie  eome  grim  old. fellow,  black  as  jet, 
«  o(a  snn-bamt  and  savage  grey,  lay  basking  in  the  deep 
gtaas,  and  at  our  spproach  started  up  with  a  tremendous 
fil,  and  bolted  into  the  woods.  Others  were  seen  lying 
■tttdr  length  under  the  broad  trees;  others  running 
with  eoeked  tails,  and  at  a  most  nimble  rate.  The  sows 
wisli  their  young  ones  appeared  the  most  savage  and 
impatient  of  oar  presence.  Others  were  so  tame  as  to 
roiae  at  the  whisUe  of  the  keeper,  and  scores  ran  vora- 
douiy  as  he  shook  one  of  ihe  wild  cornel  trees  which 
giew  plentifolly  in  the  forest.  These  trees,  unknown  in 
Eaglaad,  ure  aa  large  as  apple  trees,  and  in  autumn  are 
coTcred  with  frnit  of  a  coiraJ  red,  as  large  as  cherries, 
hrt  oblong.  They  make  a  beautiful  show;  and  the  iMt, 
of  a  fine  sub-acid  flavonr,  is  used  for  dessert.  The  wild 
urine  are  prodigiously  fond  of  this  ihiit,  and  as  the 
ticos  were  diook,  and  it  pattered  to  the  ground,  they 
OBB  running  on  all  sides,  and  stood  in  the  neighbouring 
Unekets  eager  for  our  departure,  when  they  rushed  for- 
wsid  and  ravenously  devoured  it. 

There  is  not  much  political  discnssion  in  any 
put  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  work ;  and  the  cursory  re- 
maAa  which  do  occur  breathe  no  obBtreperous 
Idbenllsm.  It  is  not,  however,  in  Vienna  that  the 
traider  mercies  of  the  "  paternal  government "  of 
Ansttia  are  the  most  visible ;  and  in  the  present 
eoodition  of  the  people  of  England  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  a  traveller  should  be  disposed  to  over- 
look every  abstract  question,  and  dwell  upon  the 
general  wellbeing,  the  signs  of  comfort  and  content- 
ment visible  among  the  working  classes  of  the  coun- 
try where  he  sojourns.  "  The  ideas,"  says  our 
author,  in  summing  up  his  view  of  Austria,  "which 
we  cherish  at  home,  that  Austria  is  a  gloomy  and 
severe  deepotinn ;  that  you  cannot  move  without 
a  spy  or  policeman  at  your  elbow,  disappear  here 
[in  Vienna]  entirely. 

Is  no  city  do  you  see  so  little  palpable  evidence  of 
■arreiUaiiee  and  police  as  in  this.  You  are,  after  deliver- 
ing your  passport,  as  free  and  unshackled  in  your  motions 
18  in  London ;  and  if  yon  do  not  go  out  of  your  way  to 
iisiiil  the  government,  the  government  will  not  interfere 
with  yoo.  The  whole  of  this  is,  however,  the  result  of 
a  sagadons  and  worldly-wise  political  system.  Every- 
thing is  planned  and  calculated  to  divert  the  thoughts 
at  the  people  fh>m  political  matters.  For  this  purpose 
publie  and  8a<nal  pleasures  are  promoted.  If  poverty 
cannot  wholly  be  prevented,  for  the  state  has  a  large 
deU,  and  pauperism  in  1836  was  stated  to  be  in  propor- 
tion of  about  four  persons  in  the  hundred,  yet  distress  is 
alleviated ;  and  in  no  eotmtry  do  you  see  less  symptoms  of 
it.  The  grand  principle  of  despotic  government  is,  in- 
deed, and  must  b6, to  maintain  its  people  in  comfort: 
irithoat  which  no  government  could  long  be  popular. 
Ansttia,  therefore,  educates,  and  was  amongst  the  first 
nations  of  Europe  to  educate  its  people,  so  far  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  conduct  of  human  afEUrs.  The  adminis- 
tntion  of  justice  is  cheap.  Law,  unlike  what  it  is  with 
as,  ia  within  the  reach  of  every  man's  purse ;  if  not,  the 
poorest  man  can  seek  justice  from  the  highest  quarters. 
Even  the  Emperor  devotes  one  day  every  week  to  ike 
pertonal  hearing  of  any  complaints  that  individuals, 
however  hnmble,  desire  to  lay  before  him.  What  would 
be  tiwught  of  snch  a  paternal  practice  in  our  own  mon- 
**Ae%  Thas,  even  despotism  has  its  sunny  side.  If 
a  pee^  can  be  content  to  leave  the  management  of 
pmtieal  a&irs  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
aad  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  going  through  the  world 
in  great  bodily  comfort,  Austria  is  an  evidence  that  they 
■ay  <Io  this  in  the  highest  degree.  '  Compared  with  the 
ftfghtftal  and  wholesale  distress  of  our  own  country, 
AmUm  is  a  paradise.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  snch 
fl^Uftl  Basses  of  misery  be  found  as  in  our  manufao- 
tsatf  4is^ifte ;  «n4  'ffeK  m»7  the  AnstriiH^  w^  Wi 


what  good  does  onr  liberty  of  speech  do  those  who  pur- 
chase it  at  such  a  cost  t 

One  could  easily  find  something  to  say  in  reply 
to  this ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  ;  and  we  have  a 
pleasanter  immediate  duty  in  accompanying  the 
tourists  on  a  charming  steam  voyage  on  the  Elbe, 
from  Prague  to  Dresden ;  a  navigation  that  was 
then  just  opened;  and  which,  no  disparagement  to 
the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  affords  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  interesting  voyages  to  be  met  with 
on  any  of  the  Grerman  rivers,  stretching,  as  it  does, 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland — 
The  early  part  of  the  scenery  was  by  no  means  ro- 
mantic, but  it  was  very  agreeable.  Rich  banks,  a  broad 
and  finely  flowing  river,  a  country  of  cheerM  hill  and 
dale  around ;  here  snd  there  a  distant  town,  or  castle; 
and  at  every  village  on  the  banks,  thousands  of  the 
peasantry  collected  to  see  the  wonder  of  the  passing 
steamer.  It  was  Sunday,  too,  and  thus  air  the  popula- 
tion in  their  best  clothes  seemed  collected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe.  Anon,  however,  near  Anssig,  the  scenery 
began  to  assume  a  striking  character.  High  rocks 
hemmed  in  the  river ;  mountains  crowned  with  forests, 
and  bold  and  lofty  precipices,  surrounded  us ;  and  the 
views  both  up  and  down  the  river  became  beantiAil  in 
no  ordinary  degree.  Between  the  banks  and  the  feet  of 
the  rocks  hung  the  most  delioioos  slopes  vrith  vineyards, 
villages  scattered  here  and  there,  and  people  out,  as  if 
enjoying  greatly  their  own  charming  scenery.  Behind 
these  the  rooks  rose  in  lofty  precipices,  bold,  splintered, 
with  ever  changing  variety  of  form,  and  vrith  openings 
between  them  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of  the  most 
dark  and  yet  inviting  description.  Above  hung  thick 
woods,  often  of  pine;  and  wherever  the  eye  turned,  it 
was  met  by  scenes  of  wUdness,  bold  beauty,  and  an 
Arcadian  sweetness  and  cheerfhlness  that  were  most 
delightful.  Here  you  passed  a  lofty  castle ;  there,  the 
isolated  rocks  called  the  Jungfemspmng,  or  Maiden's 
licap;  and  numerous  traditions  are  related  to  you  of 
these  places  by  the  passengen. 

Dresden  does  not  tempt  us  ;  of  its  galleries  we 
have  all  heard  enough;  so  these  somewhat  hackneyed 
themes,  and  a  mysterious  enlogium  on  Madame 
Schroeder  Devrient,  we  pass,  to  come  at  Retach,  the 
well-known  imaginative  illustrator  of  Gioethe  and 
Shakspere,  who,  in  the  summer  season,  lives  in 
his  vineywd,  a  few  nules  from  the  city — 

A  pleasant  drive  down  the  valley  brought  us  into  this 
region  of  vineyards,  which  in  the  bright  colours  of  autumn 
did  not  want  for  picturesque  effect.  In  the  midst  of 
these  we  found  the  very  simple  cottage  of  the  artist. 
His  wife  and  niece  compose  all  Us  fimily,  and  he  can 
muse  on  his  Fancies  at  wUl.  His  house  was  famished, 
as  Qerman  houses  often  are,  somewhat  barely,  and  with ' 
no  trace  of  picture  or  print  on  the  walls;  but  a  piano  and 
heaps  of  music  told  of  the  art  of  which  his  wife  ia  pas- 
sionately fond.  While  noticing  these  things,  a  very 
broad  and  stout-built  man,  of  middle  stature,  and  with 
a  great  quantity  of  grey  hair,  stoqd  before  us.  By  por- 
traits which  we  had  seen  of  him,  and  which  are  like  and 
yet  unlike,  we  immediately  recognised  him.  Though 
polite,  yet  there  was  a  coldness  about  his  manner,  which 
seemed  plainly  to  say  who  are  these  who  eome  to  inter- 
rupt me  out  of  men  curiosity,  for  they  are  quite  strange 
to  me.  When,  however,  he  understood  that  Mrs.  Howitt 
was  the  English  poetess  in  whom  he  had  expressed  so 
much  interest,  a  mist  seemed  to  pass  from  his  eyes ;  he 
stretched  out  his  arms,  grasped  her  hand  in  both  his, 
and  shook  it  vrith  a  heartiness  that  must  have  been  felt 
for  some  minutes  after.  He  then  gave  one  of  his  hands 
to  onr  daughter,  another  to  myself,  with  equally  vigorous 
demonstrations  of  pleasure,  and  set  about  to  display  to 
us  everything  that  he  thought  could  gratify  us.  Through 
various  narrow  passages,  and  up  various  stairs  of  his 
mstio  abode,  he  conducted  n«  to  his  own  little  study, 
wb«te  he  showed  t!>  bs  froni  th?  urin^ow  his  viDpyard 
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rnnning  np  the  hill,  pulled  from  a  shelf  a  copy  of  Mrs. 
Howitt's  "  Seven  Temptations,"  and  sat  down  to  a  little 
table,  where  he  told  ns  he  had  sketched  most  of  the 
ootlines  of  Faust  and  Shakspere.  He  exhibited  to  us 
drawings  and  paintings  in  profusion,  till  his  niece  ap- 
peared with  a  tray  bearing  splendid  wine  and  grapes 
from  his  own  vineyard  ;  a  perfect  little  picture  in  itself, 
for  in  the  pretty  and  amiable-looking  niece  we  could  see 
the  prototype  of  a  good  many  of  his  young  damsels  in 
his  sketches.  He  then  drew  forth  from  under  a  heap  of 
drawings  the  Album  of  his  wife,  a  book  which,  from  Mrs. 
Jameson's  interesting  description,  we  had  a  great  desire 
to  see.  This  is  nnqnestionably'the  most  valuable  and 
beautiful  album  in  the  world.  It  is  filled  with  the  most 
perfect  creations  of  his  fancy,  whether  sportive  or  solemn, 

as  they  have  accumulated  through  years 

We  had  gone  so  far  with  the  Herr  Professor,  as  he  is 
there  called,  into  the  fairyland,  or  rather  heaven  of 
poetry,  that  we  were  startled  to  find  the  day  going  fltst 
over.  As  we  had  turned  over  these  charmed  leaves,  the 
artist  sate  by  and  read  to  ua  his  written  de^ription  of 
the  various  sketches,  ever  and  anon  breaking  away  into 
half  moralizing,  half  sentimental  and  poetical  observa- 
tions, quite  in  the  spirit  of  his  fancies.  We  were  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  the  arrangements  for  our  further 
journey  did  not  allow  us  once  more  to  return  to  this 
simple  and  happy  retreat  of  the  Muses  of  Poetry  and 
Painting.  With  true  country  eordiality,  himself,  his 
wife,  and  lovely  niece,  accompanied  us  to  our  carriage, 
and  as  we  whirled  away  through  the  ocean  of  vines,  the 
good-hearted  man  stood  and  waved  his  cap  to  as,  till  the 
last  turn  shut  out  from  view  him  and  his  house. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  visits  -which  Mr. 
Howitt  made  in  Germany,  was  to  Hermhut,  the 
original  settlement  in  Saxony,  nay  the  very  cradle 
of  the  Moravians.  The  account  of  the  rise  of  this 
philanthropic  and  amiable  sect,  whose  history  and 
missionary  enterprises,  possess,  for  young  minds,  all 
the  charm  of  romance,  occupies  a  good  many  pages 
of  the  volume,  as  the  Mora  viansarenaturallyenough 
admired  to  enthusiasm  by  William  Howitt,  were 
it  only  from  early  association.  He  traversed  their 
little  original  town  with  warm  and  lively  interest. 
The  neat  town  of  Herrnhut  contains  only  about 
1100  inhabitants. 

In  a  spacious  square  stand  the  little  inn,  the  Meeting- 
house, the  Single  Brethrens'  House,  and  other  buildings 
belonging  to  the  community.  The  Single  Sisters'  House 
stands  also  near,  fkcing  the  lower  end  or  rather  front  of 
the  church.  Many  private  families  live  in  their  own 
separate  houses.  All  is  extremely  neat,  clean,  and 
profoundly  quiet.  Few  people  are  at  any  time  seen 
going  to  and  fro  ;  and  such  a  thing  as  a  child  playing 
in  the  street  is  not  to  be  seen.  In  respect  to  edncation, 
'they  are  very  strict  in  their  notions ;  and  children,  like 
Jolm  Wesley,  are  probably  "  taught  to  fear  the  rod,  and 
cry  softly."  At  all  events  they  are  not  allowed  to  play 
in  the  street ;  and  you  hear  so  little  of  them  playing 
anywhere,  that  you  would  be  quite  inclined,  did  you  not 
meet  some  under  the  care  of  nurses  in  walks  and  gardens, 
to  believe  there  were  none ;  or,  as  has  actually  been  the 
case  here  once,  only  one  child  bom  in  the  year  1  A 
profound  silence  hovers  over  the  whole  place ;  and  it  is 
amazing  that  so  many  active  persons  should  go  forth  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  f^om  a  centre  which  seems  the 
very  centre  of  the  realms  of  sleep.  They  call  it  them- 
selves Life  in  Stillness.  The  whole  manner  and  bearing 
of  the  people  are  those  of  such  as  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  passions  and  agitations  of  this  world,  but  are 
living  entirely  in  preparation  for  another.  A  worthy 
old  officer.  Major  von  Aderkas,  whom  we  fonnd  here, 
said  smiling  :  "  I  have  had  a  stormy  and  troubled  exis- 
tence, and  longed  for  a  quiet  haven,  and  thank  God  I 
have  found  it,  and  enjoy  it  from  my  soul ;  and  here  I 
shall  end  my  days  with  thankfulness.  But  many  come 
here  who  at  first  are  struck  with  the  repose  of  the  place, 
^nd  thinking  nothing  would  be  so  agreeable  as  to  spend 


their  lives  here,  they  try  it,  and  generally  think  a  monifi 
long  enough.  No,  Hermhut  is  not  the  place  for  those 
who  have  not  weaned  themselves  thoroughly  from  the 
world,  nor  have  arrived,  through  troubles  and  treacheiies« 
at  an  abiding  weariness  of  it." 

To  the  Hemihnters  themselves,  their  daily  labour, 
their  religions  and  social  meetings,  their  prayer  and 
singing  hours,  and  the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  the 
communities,  are  enjoyments  sufficient.  Every  now  and 
then  they  have,  too,  meetings  for  the  reading  of  the  news 
from  their  different  missionary  stations  all  over  the  world; 
and  these  must  be  times  of  great  excitement.  We  went 
through  the  brethren  and  the  sister  honse,  and  were 
much  pleased  with  the  quiet  and  neatness  of  everything. 
Three  or  four  persona  form  a  little  company,  have  one 
sitting-room  where  they  can  also  work  j  and  each  com- 
pany has  its  overseer  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  The 
men,  most  of  them,  work  out  in  the  village  ;  the  women 
in  the  house,  sewing,  knitting  and  doing  other  women's 
work  ;  and  there  is  a  room  where  all  the  articles  made 
are  exposed  for  sale.  The  Sisters'  .House  is  large  and 
very  clean,  and  has  a  nice  garden.  We  saw  many  young 
girls  at  various  employments,  and  were  told  that  it 
required  diligent  labour  for  one  of  them  to  earn  three 
Pmssian  dollars,  about  nine  shillings,  weekly.  It  was 
interesting  to  see  in  both  houses  persons  who  had  been 
into  distant  and  very  different  parts  of  the  world,  into 
the  hottest  and  the  coldest  regions,  in  the  missionary 
cause ;  and  the  children  of  missionaries  who  had  been 
bom  amongst  the  CaStea  or  the  Esquimaux.  Each  com- 
munity had  its  common  dining-room,  where  they  all 
dined  ;  but  at  three  different  tables,  each  at  a  different 
rate  of  charge,  so  as  to  accommodate  all  persons.  Po- 
verty amongst  them  is  no  disgrace,  except  as  the  resnli 
of  indolence  or  impradenee.  Each  community  had  alao 
its  prayer-room  and  assembling-room.  Musio  is  mach 
cultivated  amongst  them  ;  and  we  observed  in  every 
room  appropriated  to  public  or  private  worship  an  organ 
or  piano,  and  in  every  sitting-room  that  we  entered  was 
a  violin,  a  guitar,  or  flute.  It  was  amusing  to  see  tb« 
sleeping-room  of  the  women,  which,  like  the  dining-room, 
was  for  general  use,  and  stocked  with  a  whole  host  of 
little  German  beds,  each  for  one  person.  The  women 
in  their  little  white  muslin  caps  had  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  Friends,  but  were  distinguished  into  married 
and  unmarried  by  the  ribbons  which  tied  their  caps  being 
of  different  colours.  The  young  girls  had  deep  red  ;  the 
unmarried  women,  pink  ;  the  married  women,  blue  ;  and 
the  widows,  white  or  grey.  In  the  Brethren's  House  is 
a  very  excellent  collection  of  staffed  birds  and  other 
objects  of  natural  history,  which  missionaries  flrem  dif- 
ferent eonntries  have  enriched.  Their  church  very  much 
resembles  a  Friends*  meeting. 

On  no  part  of  the  work  have  we  lingered  with 
more  pleasure,  than  the  picture  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  birth-place  of  this  primitive  and  phi- 
lanthropic sect,  who  may  be  described  as  poetical 
Quakers,  as  the  beau-ideal  of  Sectarians. 

Berlin,  the  Hartz  country,  the  ascent  of  the 
Brocken,  and  even  Weimar  and  Jena,  we  must 
hurry  past,  pausing,  however,  in  reverence,  over 
one  sacred  spot  of  earth  at  Weimar.  In  the  vault 
of  the  new  cemetery  there,  lie  the  remains  of  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  with  those  of  their  patrons  and  friends 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Weimar.  Hr.  Howitt 
tells  that  the  sexton 

Appeared  proud  of  being  the  keeper  of  the  remains  of 
the  two  great  poetical  lights  of  Germany.  "  Many," 
said  he, "  have  seen  their  place  of  rest,  but  I  laid  (fom 
tktre."  He  had  assisted  to  remove  the  body  of  Schiller 
from  the  Stadtkirche  where  it  was  first  interred,  to  this 
vault,  when  it  was  prepared  for  the  Grand  Duke. 

The  coffins  of  the  illustrious  poets  had  been  re- 
cently covered  with  garlands  of  evergreens.  At  the 
proper  place,  at  Carlsrhue,  we  neglected  to  com- 
memorate the  heart  -homage  which  the  Touritta  pttid 
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st  the  gTSTe  of  SUUiiig,  trhich  was  to  them  one  of 
the  mo«t  interesting  spots  of  the  whole  city.  If 
k«  distinguished  by  splendour  of  genins  than 
bis  iUastrions  friends,  his  example,  and  the  beauti- 
fol  kaeons  shown  forth  by  his  character  and  life, 
entitk  Stilling  to  equal  love  and  reverence.  The 
Gtrman  life  is  not  more  truly  and  vividly  por- 
tnjed  m  the  fictions  of  Goethe,  than  in  the  simple 
wd  tender  autobiography  of  this  primitive  pro- 
fesor.* 

A  new  of  the  present  state  of  Literature,  Educa- 
tion, and  Religion  in  Germany,  concludes  the  work. 
One  young  poet,  Freligath,  is  highly  spoken  of ; 
wt  hear  of  no  new  writer  of  prose  imaginative 
Torks.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  daily  supply 
for  erery-day  readers  is,  at  present,  obtained  from 
England,  France,  and  America,  in  good  transla- 
tions ;  though  the  translators  seem  not  particular 
about  what  works  they  select ;  nor  will  they, 
whfle  what  b  provided  serves  the  day.  On  the 
sobject  of  education  a  great  deal  is  conveyed  in  the 
remark,  that  the  Germans  are  thoroughly  taught 
in  their  schools,  though  somehow  the  less  systemati- 
cally-trained English,  contrive  to  scramble  up  more 
knowledge.  The  English  mechanic  has  fewer  well 
erganiied  schools;  but  he  has  his  library,  his  news- 
papers, bis  periodical  works,  his  cheap  yet  handsome 
editions  of  the  standard  works  of  his  country ;  while 
the  state-educated  German  peasants  are  still  read- 
ing only  the  Catholic  legends  or  chap-books  of  three 
centuries  ago.  The  state  of  religion,  in  Germany, 
aeoocding  to  Mr.  Howitt's  opinion, — and,  though  a 
legions  man,  he  is  no  bigot, — is  far  A^>m  being 
atisfactoiy.  He  takes  the  same  view  of  our  com- 
nercial  relations  with  that  country,  which  is  forced 
ipoD  every  thinking  man.  "We  had  only  to  con- 
mt  to  feMl  oar  hungry  mannfactorers  with  their 
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com  and  cattle,  and  they  offered  in  return  their 
sixty  millions  [including  the  Austrian  Italian 
States,]  of  backs  to  clothe,  besides  the  importation 
of  various  of  our  articles  of  colonial  produce.  By 
the  grossest  political  stupidity  we  have  ^ut  out 
their  com,  and  starved  our  millions  of  spinners. 
We  have  excited  a  system  of  counteraction  ;  for 
Germany  has  closed  itself  to  us,  and  become  a  rival 
manufacturing  country.  Every  town  of  our  ma- 
nufacturingdistrictsetands  at  this  moment  a  fright- 
ful spectacle,  upbraiding  us,  in  the  attitude  of 
Chartism  and  the  language  of  despair,  with  our 
irremediable  folly." 

Let  not  those  readers  who  seek  only  for  infor- 
mation, in  an  agreeable  form,  and  entertainment, 
take  alarm  at  this  passage.  There  is  but  a  slender 
admixture  of  polities  or  g^ve  discussion  of  any 
kind  in  the  work ;  though  the  little  given  is  of 
the  right  sort. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  work,  which,  whether 
we  look  to  the  actual  amount  of  valuable  original 
information,  relating  to  a  people  with  whom  we 
have  many  close  ties  and  common  sympathies,  or 
its  execution,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  abiding 
or  standard  work  that  its  author  has  yet  produced, 
it  is  a  duty  to  the  literary  labourer,  as  to  the 
public  for  whom  he  toils,  to  commemorate  the 
care  and  pains  in  every  minor  as  well  as  essential 
point,  which  Mr.  Howitt  has  bestowed,  to  render 
his  book  worthy  of  the  favour  to  which  we  consider 
it  eminently  entitled.  It  is  no  flimsy,  hastily  got- 
up  catch-penny  affair,  to  be  floated  off  under  a 
press  of  sail  and  a  popular  name,  and  then  to  sink 
into  the  oblivion,  which  from  the  first,  if  thus  con- 
structed, it  would  have  merited.  It  Is  calculated 
to  please  the  eye  as  well  as  to  satisfy  the  under- 
standing ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  its  suc- 
cess will  correspond  with  its  intrinsic  merit,  and 
external  attractions. 


AFFGHANISTTAJf. 


0  tBAXTU  to  dost  the  inglorious  banner, 
Tkat  onee  proudly  waved  o'er  the  ranks  of  the  free  ; 

It  is  fool  with  the  ensi^:ns  of  blackest  dishonoor, 
0  Inii7  its  folds  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

Shall  heneeflnth  the  rose  round  the  neck  of  the  rarcn, 
The  tUttle  aroond  the  pale  crescent  be  twined  ! 

The  riuAioek  be  worn  by  the  tyrant  and  craven  ! 
Mbbnonr  with  glory  and  fame  be  combined  ! 

U  freedom  no  more  than  a  name — than  a  shadow ! 

Let  the  life-blood  of  heroes  and  martyrs  declare, 
Tiat  stained  the  rich  bloeaom  of  mountain  and  meadow, 

When  the  sword  of  the  despot  was  shivered  in  air. 

Shall  the  sons  of  the  clime,  where  the  cairn  on  the 
Donntain 
Hath  guarded  fbr  ages  the  rest  of  the  free, 
SeS  iMr  hearts'  dearest  t>lood  as  s  life-streaming  fban- 
trin, 
Ta  fted  the  dark  poison  of  Slavery's  tree  1 

0  hteatke  not  the  thoogfat,  that  when  Liberty's  chalice 

Tie  AQ(lum  is  eagerly  longing  to  sip, 
Ihe  hero-dieseendaiits  of  tiampden  and  Wallace 

Shgald  haste  tiw  bright  nectar  to  dash  from  his  lip : 


Should  plough  the  vast  ocean,  and  breast  the  steep  high- 
land. 

Where  the  genii  of  tempest  for  ages  have  moaned ; 
Should  lavish  the  wealth  and  the  hearts  of  our  island 

To  aid  the  dark  hopes  of  a  tyrant  dethroned. 

Tea  !  Victory's  sunburst  may  flash  on  the  standard 
Ye  bear  to  the  f¥ont  of  Afghanistan's  war  ; 

Bnt  disaster  and  death,  with  your  treasury  squandered, 
For  the  honour  of  England  were  better  by  far. 

But  revenge  is  the  war-word — ^the  old  English  Lion 
For  glory  insulted  must  drink  of  the  tide 

That  pours  from  the  heart  of  Afghanistan  dying, 
Lest  cowards  should  mock  at  the  fall  of  his  pride. 

The  revenge  of  a  fblon  !  whose  brow  has  been  branded 
With  the  fire  of  omnipotent  justice  for  crime, 

For  defiance  of  rights,  which  your  fathers  commanded 
To  respect  in  each  country,  each  colour,  and  clime. 

Let  the  wretches  who  wedded  the  stainless  old  banner 

To  craven  injustice,  be  wedded  for  aye 
To  darkest  remembrance  of  freedom's  dishononr, 

Of  England's  disgrace,  and  her  glory's  decay. 

Cmts. 
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JUDGE  THOMSON— A  LOVE  STORY. 


In  ih%  spaie  corner  of  some  newspaper  there 
appeared,  a  good  many  years  back,  a  copy  of  verses 
erf  some  mark,  in  which  the  nameless  writer,  him- 
self in  the  heyday  of  youth  and  passion,  moralizes 
with  tenderness  on  the  common  lot,  and  expresses 
wonder  whether  the  serene  or  indiflferent  old  men, 
whom  he  saw  far  advanced  on  the  downward  path 
of  life,  had  ever  possessed  as  warm  a  heart  as  his, 
or  been  agitated  by  feelings  akin  to  those  which 
filled  his  own  breast.  Following  out  this  train 
of  musing,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion — 

Yes !  /each  has  had  Us  dream  of  joy, 

His  own  aneqnalled,  pore  romance. 
Commencing  when  the  blooming  boy 

First  thrilled  to  lovely  woman's  glance. 

These  fugitive  lines  were  forcibly  brought  to  re- 
collection on  perusing  the  subjoined  Letters ;  to 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  prefix  a  short  explanatory 
preface. 

With  all  the  caution,  prudence,  and  keenness  of 
acquisition,  which  is  stud  to  distinguish  our  coun- 
trymen— be  it  the  acqubition  of  knowledge,  or 

LETTER  I. 


of  pounds  shillings  and  pence,  dollars,  rupees,  or 
pistoles,  there  is  often  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heart  of  the  genuine  Scotsman,  a  fund  of  latent 
romance,  which  will  sometimes  break  strongly  oat 
where  it  is  the  least  suspected  to  exist.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  both  in  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  bis 
character,  was  an  eminent  exemplar  of  this  peca- 
liarity  of  the  national  diaracter ;  of  this  double 
nature,  or  racy  mixture  of  the  shrewd  and  pru- 
dential, with  the  enthusiastic.  Like  the  hero  of 
our  true  tale,  Scott  seems  to  have  cherished,  to  the 
latest  moments  of  his  life,  the  memory  of  an  an- 
fortunate  early  attachment ;  though  most  unlike 
that  excellent  person  in  almost  every  feature  of 
character,  in  which  one  good  man  can  differ  from 
another.  It  was  our  intention,  at  first,  to  tell  this 
"  True  Tale  of  a  true  love"  in  the  form  of  a  narra- 
tive ;  but  upon  second  thoughts  we  shall  give  the 
ori^al  letters.  One  letter  from  Judge  Thomson  to 
the  long-beloved  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  touch  ; 
though  it  were  only  to  correct  the  ungranmiatical 
thee,  so  characteristic  of  the  engrafted  Quaker. 


From  A.  D.,  M.vkchbster,  to  H.  W.,  Esq.,  Bankeb,  Li'dmw. 


Marchbsteb,  29tt  SqX.,  1842. 

Mr  DBA.a  Sir,— I  am  pretty  sore  yon  will  be  gratified 
with  the  pemsal  of  what  follows. 

Yon  know  the  town  of  Kirkcndbright,  with  its  old 
castle,  its  qnay,  and  its  tall  jail  tower !  Well,  some 
sixty  years  ago  and  more,  a  gronp  of  plsyAil  children 
might  be  seen  daily  wending  their  way  to  and  from 
Kirkondbright  school,  their  homes  being  two  or  three 
miles  distant  from  the  town.  Two  of  the  gronp,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  abont  the  same  age,  were  generally  seen  hand 
in  hand,  seemingly  more  attached  to  each  other  than 
the  rest.  The  girl's  name  was  Mary  Sharpe,  the  daughter 
of  Adam  Shan>e,  a  small  former  on  the  Selkirk  estate ; 
and  her  companion's  name  was  William  JJtomion,  the 
son  of  a  neighbouring  ploughman  or  cottar. 

More  than  twenty  years  passed  away,  and  a  man, 
still  in  die  prime  of  life,  visited  Kirkcudbright,  after 
many  years'  sojonm  in  the  West  Indies.*  He  had 
gone  to  push  his  fortune,  and  had  not  been  unsnccess- 
tal.  Though  his  face  was  bronzed  by  a  tropical  sun, 
his  heart  still  beat  warmly  at  the  recollection  of  old 
scenes  and  old  friendships.  He  was  William  Thornton, 
the  cottar's  son ;  and  he  inquired  anxiously  for  Mary 
Sharpe,  the  companion  of  his  childhood.  He  found  her 
in  lirerpool,  the  wife  of  Captain  Cunningham,  the  mas- 
ter of  a  foreign  ship,  with  two  or  three  children  playing 
around  her  knee. 

Forty  more  years  rolled  away.  An  aged  and  infirm 
female  called  upon  my  friend,  Mr.  John  Bae,  ship-owner 
in  Liverpool,  and  formerly  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
Kirkcudbright.  She  was  decently  dressed,  and  had 
evidently  seen  better  days,  but  had  latterly  tasted  the 


bitter  cup  of  poverty  in  her  declining  years.  She  told  ber 
tale,  and  found  ready  sympathy  fh>m  Mr.  Rae.  She  was 
Mary  Siarp«,f  now  Widow  Cunningham,  and  the  in- 
mate of  an  alms-house.  Mr.  Rae,  in  the  kindness  of  his 
heart,  administered  to  her  pressing  wants,  and  promised 
to  exert  himself  in  her  behalf.  He  immediately  ad-' 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  on  whose  estate 
her  fomily  had  been  tenants  for  some  generations,  amd 
four  of  whose  uncles  and  aunts  had  been  nursed  by  her 
(Mary  Sharpe's)  mother.  His  Lordship,  however,  did 
not  reply.  Mr.  Rae  wrote  to  others  connected  with  the 
widow's  family  with  no  better  success.  On  eommnni- 
cating  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  to  the  aged  widow, 
Mr.  Rae  inquired  of  her  if  she  could  think  of  any  other 
friend  to  whom  he  could  make  another  appeal  on  ber 
behalf.  She  said  there  was  only  one  person,  an  old 
schoolfellow,  who,  she  was  sure,  would  befriend  her,  if 
he  was  still  alire,  and  had  it  in  his  power.  "  What  is 
his  name,  and  where  is  he  to  be  fonndt"  inquired  Mr. 
Rae. — "  His  name  is  William  Thomson  ;  he  sailed 
for  America  forty  years  ago,  where,  I  believe,  he 
settled  ;  bnl  I  have  never  heard  of  or  from  him  since." 
— "  This  is  a  wide  address,  and,  I  fear,  a  hopeless  ehanoe,** 
said  Mr.  Rae  ;  but  he  is,  not  easily  bafSed  nben  good  to 
a  deserving  and  soffering  fellow-creature  is  the  object. 
•He  knew  something  of  a  worthy  and  benevolent  Gal- 
lovidian  citizen  of  New  York,  a  Mr.  Johnston  it  and 
he  at  once  penned  a  letter,  detailing  all  the  cireoBi- 
stances  of  Widow  Cunningham,  the  Mary  Sharpe  of 
ether  years,  addressed  it  "  William  Tbomaon,"  and  des- 
patched it,  under  cover,  to  Mr.  Johnston  of  New  Vork. 
Mr.  Johnston  knew  a  Judge  Thomson  of  Broome  Coonty, 
who,  he  thought,  answered  the  description  given  by  Mr. 


*  See  Mr.  Thomson's  letter  sobjoined,  yrb»n  he  detuls  the  eircnmstuees  of  hia  voyage  ont  to  Jamaica,  && 
t  The  foUoving  are  a  few  partieuhn  of  Mary  Sharpe's  intervening  history:— Her  parenta  being  poor,  she  went  to  t_  .  ...^ 
in  the  house  of  an  aunt  of  the  third  Lord  Selkirk,  where  she  remained  some  years  ;  and  being  a  handsome  girl,  she  had 
several  admirers  ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  Mr.  Lennox,  ailerwards  of  New  York,  and  the  father  of  the  Mr.  Lennox  who  nir- 
chased  Dalscairth,  near  Dumfries,  some  years  ago.  She  removed  to  Liverpool,  and  was  soon  afterwards  married  to  Jktr. 
Cunningham,  Master  and  Sopercaigo  of  a  large  snip.  He  died  35  or  36  yean  ago  at  Surinam,  leaving  his  widow  witli  foar 
vonngehildren,  their  only  provision  being  the  industry  of  the  widow.  She,  however,  contrived  to  bring  up  her  family  in  re- 
sneetability ;  and  when  they  were  all  able  to  do  for  themselves,  she  once  more  went  to  service  at  Stobo  Castle,  near  Peebles. 
the  seat  of  Sir  James  Montgomery,  whose  Lady  was  Lord  Selkirk's  aunt.  Three  of  her  children  having  died,  and  i^e  aiad 
inflrmlty  coming  upon  her,  she  some  years  ago  took  shelter  in  the  alms-house  at  Liverpool. 

t  It  is  singular,  that  this  Mr.  Johnston,  to  whom  Mr.  Rae  addrfssfd  !)i4  letter,  should  bwpen  (o  bf  (bo  only  sorvt'riiur 
|M!q\winta|ic«  wbiw  Judge  Thomson  hfid  in  New  York,  ^ 
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Baf.     He  fonrsrded  tlie  letter  to  Mm,  and  h»  icat  the  |  oW  age ;  and  probably  leave  a  handsome  sum  to  her 


Bead  Jiia  letter,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy^ 

I  nay  fell  you  that  J  udge  Thomsoa  is  no«  dead  ;*  bnt 

(lie  widow  Omningham  Btill  lives.    He  left  hci-  £<S00 

by  ilia  will :  which  will  render  her  comfortable  in  her 


daughter,  (an  uDmarried  woman)  who  has,  for  several 
yeatd,  attended  her  mother  in  the  mo«t  dutiful  and 
affectionate  manner.        •        •        •        •        • 

I  am,  &c.  A.  D. 


LETTER  II. 
From  Judce  Thomson  to  JIr,  K.\k. 


BuiGHAJiton,  Broonu  Coanly,  State  ofNete  Ywk, 

Aug.  23, 1841. 
Jem  RaE,Ea4. 

Dsa«  Si»r— Yonr  fiiTonr  of  the  19th  nit.  reached  me 

M  dte  9th  instant.    I  have  to  letnm  yon  my  sincere 

tbaoks  for  the  Herald  newspaper ;  though  the  iutelli- 

geaee  mnveyed  of  the  result  of  your  elections  grieved 

■e  exceedingly.     Our  late  elections  have  also  resulted  in 

the  eTerdnow  of  the  liberal,  or  democratic  cause.    This 

I  regret;  as  the  progress  of  Liberalism,  in  the  two  freest 

eeutries  on  earth,  must  be  arre«ted  iu  its  ouward  course 

—at  least,  for  some  time.    The  monied  power  seems, 

for  a  while,  to  be  in  the  ascendant;  and  I  doubt  whether 

tken  ever  will  be  sufficient  virtue  in  the  masses  to  effec- 

taiUj  contend  with  it.     I  perceive,  in  your  country, 

that  whenever   a  few  beneficial  reforms    have    been 

adopted,  the  popular  claims  (as  it  were)  ruu  riot,  and 

aH  tot  Chartism,  Socialism,  and  every  i$m  that  is  im- 

inetieable  in  a  well-regulated  community.    All  that 

the  aanes  can  reasonably  demand  is,  that  there  be  no 

iapedineat  or  bar  to  their  rising  in  the  world :  such  as 

that  a  private  soldier  may  fight  his  way  to  the  office  of 

Geseral ;  a  sailor,  who  enters  bsfore  the  mast  may  be, 

by  his  courage  and  conduct,  promoted  to  the  rank  of 

Aifaniral ;  and  that  public  offices  be   impartially  be- 

itowcd  on  the  most  capable  and  honest.    I  perceive 

(hat  the  eonstitnescies  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the 

English  boroughs  are  sound,— that  Toryism  being  trium- 

^lut  is  owmg  to  the  landed  aristocracy  of  England — 

aUs:  no  longer  Merry  England.    Enough  of  politics.    I 

SB  truly  happy  to  hear  that  my  dear  and  early  friend, 

ilia,  CuBninghain,  is  well.    The  explanation  you  gave 

«f  the  institution  where  she  resided  was  perfectly  satis- 

foeiory.    1  should  like  to  know  the  name  of  the  bene- 

Toleat  fbnnder.    I  hope  yonr  business  will  permit  yon 

k>  tec  Mrs.  Cunningham  firequently.    Say  everything 

kind  to  her  for  me.    In  November,  our  mutual  fViend, 

John  Johnston,  forwarded  you  a  draft  for  her  use,  (say 

£30  sterling.)     You  will  oblige  by  sending  occasioEally 

a  GaUoway   newspaper.    After  an   absence  of   ei.xty 

rears,  it  does  not  appear  that  much  change  has  taken 

plaee  in  the  landed  property  in  the  stewartry,  or  in 

Vlgtoothire.     Yon   are   desirous  to  know  my  native 

l>bMe.    My  father  was  from  Dairy,  my  mother  from 

Boi^gne.    Fortune  brought  them  together  about  the 

middle  of  the  last  century,  as  servants,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 

-VMillaa  of  Barwhinnock,  in  the  parish  of  Twynholm. 

They  were  married  there,  and  went  to  live,  as  cottars, 

"ith  Mr. of ,  who,  I  have  often  heard  my  mother 

-ay,  was  one  of  the  cruellest  and  profanest  of  men. 

My  parents  soon  left  Lochfergns  and  went  into  Borgue, 

in  this  same  humble  capacity.    There  I  was  bom  on  the 

17th  of  Jnly,  1765.    After  being  some  years  at  the  pa- 

riA  school  there,  I  was  pnt  to  board  at  an  ancle's,  who 

fsnaed  Castlecnve  in  the  parish  of  Berwick,t  and  walked 

three  miles  daily,  in  the  summer,  to  Mr.  GJordon's  school 

la  Eirkeadbright.    In  the  winter,  I  boarded  at  the  house 

of  Ungh  Johnston  in  the  Milbnm.    I  recollect  a  fiimily 

•f  jour  name  there,  that  were  wrights.    During  several 

'tnamen  I  passed  the  house  of  Adam  Sharpe,  Mary's 

'•tier;  and  his  children,  of  which  Mary  vnis  the  eldest, 

»1«  went  to  Mr.  Gordon's  school.    We  generally  went 

'9i  returned    together,  and   formed   an    attachment 

iinndod  on  the  most  innocent  love  and  youthful  friend- 

'!iip;  tad  had  I  been  the  heir  of  the  fairest  estate  iu 


Galloway,  Mary  wonid  have  had  the  offer  of  my  hand: 
but,  aUs  !  poverty  was  an  insuperable  bar,  and  we  were 
but  children  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  Mary's 
parents  were  both  iVom  Borgue,  and  there  was  only  a 
few  months'  difference  in  our  ages.  I  cannot  consent  to 
my  friendly  feelings  to  my  schoolmate  beiug  made  pub- 
lic. The  good  old  bookseller  is  not  to  let  the  left  hand 
know  what  the  right  hand  doth.  My  means  of  liberality 
were  all  disposed  of  previous  to  my  knowledge  of  Mrs. 
C.'s  situation.  I  T^ish  she  would  get  her  daughter  to 
write  a  letter  for  her  to  me.  I  have,  if  my  executors 
are  honest — which  I  hope  they  are— secured  to  Mary 
;£600,  which  will  support  her  in  comfort,  and  something 
be  left  to  reward  her  daughter.  My  schoolmates  that  1 
recollect,  were  James  Mitchel,  eon  of  the  ancient  Dr. 
Mitchel ;  Alexander  Gordon,  son  of  our  schoolmaster; 
Thomas  Bean,  James  Bean,  James  Liddesdale,  David 
M'Lellan;  James,  John,  and  Robert  Clarke,  sons  of  Dr. 
Clarke.  M'illiam  Johnston,  and  his  brother  John,  went 
to  Mr.  Monnoch's  school.  My  health  is  such,  that  I 
have  little  prospect  of  surviving  the  coming  winter. 
Should  it  be  so,  1  cannot  complain:  my  days  of  pilgrim- 
age have  already  surpassed  the  ordinary  age  allotted  to 
man.  My  ancestry  are  truly  plebeian,  and  my  poor  fa- 
ther, out  of  twenty  years'  penurious  economy,  laid  np 
what  paid  for  a  steerage  passage  for  me  in  a  Glasgow 
ship  to  Jamaica,  where  I  landed  in  May,  1783,  a  poor 
lad,  nubefriended  and  penniless.  I  lived  there  fifteen 
years,  and  left  in  August,  1798.  1  was  one  of  twenty- 
four  young  men  who  were  my  fellow-passengers  in  the 
Glasgow  ship ;  and  have  been  for  the  last  forty-two  years 
the  only  survivor,  and  the  only  one  of  them  that  had 
saved  any  property  worth  notice.  1  have  been  two 
weeks.writing  this  letter.  Should  yon  not  again  hear 
from  me,  yon  will  hear  of  me  from  your  friend  John 
Johnston,  who  is  very  wealthy,  and  as  respectable  as 
any  man  can  be.  Since  the  death  of  my  ancient  friend 
Robert  I<enox,  he  is  the  only  one  left  to  me  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  I  am  exhausted,  and  must  finish.  Most 
truly  yonr  friend. 

(Signed)        W".  Thomson. 

BiN-<iRAirroN,  Broome  County,  iVew  York. 
16  October,  1841. 
Mr.  John  Rae. 

Dkas  Sib, — By  a  letter  flrom  onr  mutual  fViend,  John 
Johnston,  Esq.,  he  informs  me  that  on  the  29th  ultimo 
he  has  remitted  to  you,  on  my  account,  for  the  use  of  my 
dear  friend,  Mrs.  Mary  Cunningham,  a  set  of  exchange 
for  ;£21,  2s.  2d.  sterling,  which  I  doubt  not  will  come  to 
hand  safe,  and  be  duly  honoured.  This  sum  I  hope,  to- 
gether with  the  other  little  perquisites  she  at  present 
enjoys,  will  place  her  in  tolerably  comfortable  circum- 
stances. Be  so  kind  as  to  present  to  her  my  sincere  love 
and  regard  ;  and  [say]  that  she  may  depend  on  the  like 
sum  annually,  during  my  life.  1  have  also  by  will  left 
her  £600  sterling,  payable  in  two  years  from  my  decease, 
the  interest  annually.  But,  my  dear  Sir,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  best  that  little  should  be  made  pablio  on  tills 
subject,  as  it  might  lead  to  the  curtailment  of  her  pre- 
sent comfortable  location.  She  owes  much  to  yon.  I 
hope  you  see  her  often.  I  am  desirous  to  receive  a  letter 
from  her;  her  daughter  can  act  as  amanuensis.  I  have 
to  thank  yon  for  a  Dumfries  and  Galloway  newspaper 
occasionally.    Galloway,  both  shire  and  stewartry,  acted 


•_&  died  (as  appears  from  the  Dumfries  ftpen  of  17th  March,  1842,)  on  30th  Jannaty,  1842.    He  had  previousl 
viM  the  int  year's  annnity  to  Mrs.  Cunoingliam,  in  addition  to  the  previous  remittanee  of  ilO. 
t  fnHMy  BrrtpiA  is  here  a  clerical  error,  and  Kern'rk  must  be  the  parifh  meant  bv  Judge  Thomson, — C  T.  M. 

reu  *.—n«.  ctj.  »        K  . 
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well  ai  the  Iwt  eltetion,— Bronghton  nobly.  We  l»Te 
•  Btrong  war  feeling  here.  I  hope  the  good  Bense  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States  will  perceive  the  advan- 
tage of  peace.  War  between  those  states  would  distnrb 
and  retard  the  civilisation  of  the  whole  human  race. 
The  human  passions  are  yet  &r  firom  being  chastened 


by  the  mild  precepts  of  oar  lioly  ieIigioii.<— Y»Qn  «ia> 
cerely.  (Signed)        W«-  Thomsok. 

P.  S.  My  health  has  been  very  poor  for  a  year  past.— 

W.  T. 
Mb.  John  Rjue,  10,  Charlott*  Place,  Lirerpool. 


LETTER  III.' 
Fbom  JtTsaE  Tboxson  to  Mabt  Shabtb,  Mbs.  Cunmngham. 


f  BOM  JtTSaE  TBOXSON  TO  i 

BufOHAMTONi  Broome  County,  State  of  New  York, 

38tA  Feb.,  1841. 

Mbs.  Maby  Cdnninoham,— My  earliest  and  most  be- 
loved friend,  Mr.  Kae's  letter  of  the  20th  November,  1 840, 
did  not  reach  me  until  the  2d  February,  1841.  In  two 
days  after  it  came  to  hand  I  remitted  to  my  friend,  John 
Johnston,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of  New  .York,  £10  sterling, 
for  thy  immediate  relief,  which  he  writes  to  me  he  has 
done.  1  was  truly  happy  to  learn  that  thee  was  still 
numbered  with  the  living;  but  I  was  much  distressed  to 
think  how  much  thy  feelings  must  have  been  wounded 
by  the  humiliations  thee  has  been  compelled  to  submit 
to.  Thee  did  me  justice  in  believing  that,  if  I  knew  thy 
distress,  I  would  be  willing  to  assist  thee;  and  I  cannot 
express  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  thee  for  the  present 
flail.  But,  my  dear  Mary,  why  was  thy  situation  not 
made  known  to  me  twenty  years  ago  !  How  happy  it 
would  have  made  me  to  have  averted  from  the  woman  I 
have  ever  loved  above  all  others,  the  distress  and  mor- 
tifications she  has  undergone.  It  wounds  my  feelings 
extremely  to  think  that  thee  has  become  the  pensioner 
of  an  alms-house.  It  must  not  continue  so.  Would  £25 
annually  enable  thee  to  remove  into  thine  own  rented 
bouse,  and  support  thee  in  anything  like  comfort !  That 
sum  I  can  spare,  without  curtailing  the  comforts  of  my 
fiunily.  My  circtunstanoes  for  the  last  forty  years  have 
been  easy,  but  never  very  rich.  I  give  thee  my  history. 
A  few  months  after  I  parted  with  thee  in  Liverpool,  I 
married  into  a  Quaker  family  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  commenced  farming  my  own  freehold.  In  six  or 
eight  years,  perceiving  that  there  was  no  probability  of 
vy  having  a  family  of  children,  I  disposed  of  my  pro- 

ferty  near  to  New  York,  located  myself  in  the  State  of 
'ennsylvania,  where,  for  thirty  years,  1  employed  myself 
in  superintending  my  farm,  (a  large  one,)  and  in  dis- 
«barging  the  duties  of  a  Magistrate  and  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  Susquehanna  County.  I  had 
no  desire  to  be  very  rich,  and  the  bent  of  my  own  mind 
rather  disposed  me  to  literary  pursuits,  which  now  afford 
my  principal  enjoyment.  Some  years  since  I  sent  to  Gral- 
loway  for  my  sister,  her  husband,  and  her  three  daugh- 
ters, their  husbands,  and  their  fifteen  grandchildren, 
all  of  whom  are  now  settled  on  three  valuable  &rms, 
with  stock  and  everything  they  can  reasonably  want.  If 
they  are  industrious  and  prudent,  they  and  their  de- 
scendants are  placed  where,  if  poverty  reaches  them,  it 
will  be  their  own  fault.  My  sister  deceased  a  few  weeks 


since,  aged  80  years.  In  1836,  my  wife  deceased.  SIhe 
confided  to  my  protection  an  aged  maiden  her  sister, 
who  had  lived  with  us  35  years  ;  also  her  niece,  a  girl  of 
12  years,  which  she  had  adopted.  I  married  the  old 
maiden,  and  domestic  matters  were  condneted  withont 
change.  Becoming  infirm,  I  sold  my  farm,  and  now 
reside  near  Binghamton,  170  miles  fVom  New  York  ei^. 
While  I  live  thee  shall  have  £25  annually,  in  Decembeo-, 
which  Mr.  Johnston  will  remit;  and  I  have  made  a  ee- 
dicil  to  my  will,  by  which  thee  will  receive  £600.  Should 
my  life,  however,  be  spared  for  a  few  years,  I  will  remit 
that  sum  to  thee  myself.  If  the  interest  of  £600,  eay 
£30,  would  support  thee  in  comfort,  the  principal  bob, 
or  a  part  of  it,  would  put  it  in  thy  power  to  reward 
thy  dntifbl  child,  who  has  foregone  opportunities,  no 
doubt,  of  bettering  her  condition,  in  order  to  wait  on 
and  comfort  her  aged  parent.  When  I  last  saw  thee, 
thee  had  three  children,  a  son  in  Scotland,  and  two 
daughters  with  thee ;  one  about  three  years  old,  I  thinks 
named  Mary,  and  the  other  a  babe  in  the  cradle.  How 
many  of  thy  children  grew  up  I  What  year  did  Captain 
Cunningham  die  1  I  think  thee  said  he  was  then  in  Mar- 
tinique. If  your  hand  has  become  unsteady,  get  seme 
one  to  write  me  for  thee,  and  give  me  a  history  of  all  thy 
troubles.  Are  thy  brother  and  sisters  yet  alive  I  The 
Scottish  aristocracy  are  a  heartless  race.  It  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Selkirk  family  that  Mary  Sharpe  ever  know 
want.  I  am  now  in  my  seventy-sixUi  year,  and  I  well 
remember  there  was  but  a  few  months'  difference  in  our 
ages.  I  hope,  my  dear  Mary,  that  thee  will  believe  me 
to  write  in  sincerity  and  truth  when  I  say,  that  thee  has 
conferred  on  me  an  obligation,  that  I  can  never  repay, 
by  calling  upon  me  in  thy  distress.  Had  I  known  where- 
abouts thee  was  to  be  found,  the  call  would  not  have 
been  waited  for.  Had  I  known  thy  situation  twenty 
years  ago,  how  much  humiliation  would  have  been 
spared  thee.  On  receipt  of  this  give  me  a  long  letter 
in  return;  and  write  to  me  every  three  months.  Address, 
William  Thomson,  Esq.,  Binghamton,  Broome  county, 
State  of  New  York.  Put  thy  letter  in  a  packet,  or 
steam-ship  bag,  a  day  or  two  before  the  set  time  of  sail- 
ing, and  I  will  receive  it  in  about  three  weeks.  Fare- 
well, my  dear  Mary;  and  believe  me  to  be,  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  sincerely  thy  friend  as  when  we  were  footing 
up  the  Barhill  together,  on  our  way  fh>m  school.  Wittt 
sentiments  of  love  and  affection  nnchaoged,  I  remain, 
thine  ever, 

WiLUAX  Thomson. 


One  ia  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire,  the 
futb  of  Mary  Sharpe  in  her  old  schoolfellow,  of 
whom  she  bad  not  heard  for  forty  years,  or  the 
ijntwerving  truth  of  that  ancient  friend.  What 
a  eingular  combination  of  tender  enthusiasm  and 
matter-of-fact  duty  and  prudence,  does  this  worthy 
nan's  epistle  display !  Marrying  the  "  aged  maid- 
en" bequeathed  to  him,  is  indeed  somewhat  r«- 
pnlsiT^  to  our  insular  ideas ;  but  it  is  thus  that, 


by  the  law  of  the  land,  things  are  regulated  in  the 
New  World.  We  conclude  by  hoping  tbat  Judge 
Thomson  may  be  the  citizen  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  lately  left  an  annual  sum  to  be  given  as 
a  prize  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  advantages  of  Free 
trade,  and  direct  taxation.  Indeed,  his  politics 
seem  as  sound  and  enlightened,  as  his  heart  must 
bare  been  warm,  fitithfUl,  and  devoted. 
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GABRIEL  GARBAGE;  OB, 
LEAVES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OP  A  LITEBARY  CAD. 


BDITKD  BT  BON  OWVrjXR, 

M«*« -E^iMr-— nil  Work  »M  i«nt  to  Hi  in  flirMTolnmM;  Jmt  by  omittiii/»  «eriMrf»k«tehe»d««c^ 
S^~Sj '!!?^'l'i^,''S"»^  ^T*^  *»  B«Mg»te,  wd  Kel  Pie  liand,  anf papem  rejectod  by  tbe  Ioi«rt  Ma(uio«Ln 
hw*»Bd«iu«d  It  urt»  fljo  foUowing  obwton. .  Even  tbe«,  we  fear,  run  out  to  too  great .  lengtb ;  but  theyprenent  »me  phw.  of 
htw  life,  whl«h  bavc  at  aU  •Ta«ts  the  ment  of  novelty.    It  i.  distinctly  to  be  undentood,  that  thU  work  haa  no  conneziea 
^ani  bonag  a  btle  umewhat  umilai,  prafeniag  to  iMord  tha  Uterary  experisDfe*  of  another  Utusiy  cad^BoN  GAUtr 


CHAPTER  I. 

Birth,  Pkieaiage,  and  Education.— li;  nihilo  nOUfit. 

JIow  people  have  heard  of  the  boy,  who,  when 
uked  who  his  &ther  was,  replied,  « I  neyer  had  a 
fcflier :  mother  got  me  at  a  raffle."     I  was  not 
that  boy,  althongh  some  of  myllteraiy  rivala  hare, 
with  eharacteriatic  malignity,  asserted  that  I  was. 
No— I  had  a  father ;  and  I  may  say,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  I  had  a  mother  also— at 
Jesat  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  my  appearance 
in  society.    When  I  first  began  to  reflect  upon  the 
how  and  why  of  my  existence,  and  to  feel  an  inter- 
Bt  in  the  femily  history,  I  found  that  my  fether 
—my  utmost  endeayours  have  been  upable  to  trace 
the  femily  pedigree  higher^— was  a  native  of  the 
classic  village  of  Whommlebree  in  Morayshire. 
•Uthongh  a  gentleman  of  unquestionable  respecta- 
Mlity,  he  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  lend  his 
pomal  tenrioM,  for  the  customary  amount  of 
•iges,  in  reducing  blocks  of  whinstone  to  that 
fiagmentary  state  which  fits  them  for  being  em- 
pkjred  in  the  formation  of  thoroughfares  constmct- 
ed  upon  the  principle  of  the  great  Macadam.    In 
tUs  he  felt  there  was  no  disgrace.     CJinelnpatus, 
seeoiding  to  livy,  planted  his  own  cabbages  ;  and 
Pwsident  Harrison,  we  all  know,  pitted  his  own 
potatoes,  and  baked  his  own  pumpkin  pies.    My 
&tWs  mind  had  a  strong  bent  towards  the  physi- 
cal soenees  ;  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
propensity,  his  evenings  were  generally  spent  in  a 
wtiwd  glen  in  the  distillation  of  a  chemical  fluid, 
which  has  attained  a  more  than  European  cele- 
brity, under  the  name  of  smuggled  whisky.    He 
WIS  not,  however,  long  permitted  to  beguile  the 
rilmt  hours  of  night  with  the  Iberia  of  the  small- 
«tilL    The  myrmidons  of  a  despotic  government 
redely  broke  in  upon  his  philosophical  retreat ;  and 
in  di^ust  he  left  his  native  village  for  the  metro- 
P<Ji8  of  the  west,  where  he  found  a  sphere  for  his 
activity  in  the  humble  but  usefol  avocation  of  a 
*«et  porter. 

My  mother,  excellent  matron !  was  of  an  active 
ton  of  mind.  The  monotony  of  an  existence 
■Hhont  empl<^ment  preyed  upon  her  spirits ;  ahd 
wine  eheerfiil  occupation  was  recommended  by  her 
■aedical  advisers,  to  keep  her  from  sinking  into 
l>7poeh«ndria.  Accordingly  she  invested  her  pa- 
twMl  fortune  in  the  purchase  of  a  mangle,  and 
Ac  kept  it  with  untiring  xeal.  From  that  hour 
^  iras  ready  to  undertake  mangling  to  any  ex- 
tait  "by  the  hour  or  piece."  She  measured  her 
l«liOHr  by  the  amount  of  currency  which  it  brought 
to  her  ezelkquer,  «md  she  was  happy.    Her  pro- 


fession necessarily  drew  around  her  a  large  eiieb 
of  female  acquaintance,  in  whose  society  I  had  <»• 
portunities  of  studying  the  character  of  the  gentler 
sex  such  as  are  rarely  eqjoyed.  The  unreserved 
frankness  with  which  they  told  to  each  other  the 
secrets  of  the  different  families  who  had  availed 
themselves  of  their  talents,  and  tbe  charming  viva- 
city with  which  they  attacked  one  other's  reputa- 
tion, gave  me  an  insight,  at  a  very  early  age,  into 
human  life,  which  hss  been  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  my  future  career. 

I  was  an  only  child — ^the  centre  of  my  mother's 
affection.  On  me  she  lavished  her  little  income, 
— freely  enabling  me  to  receive  the  benefits  of  a 
day-school  in  the  Gallowgate,  where  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  were  taught  for  three  sliil- 
lings  a-quarter,  by  an  under  graduate  of  one  of 
the  Universities.  I  soon  b^an  to  give  symptoms 
of  a  literary  turn.  A  choice  collection  of  penny 
histories eiiiched  my  library;  and  these  graver 
studies  were  relieved  by  several  fathoms  of  popular 
songs,  which  my  mother's  liberality  enabled  me 
to  purchase  at  tbe  rata  of  a  yard  and  a  half  for  a 
halfpenny. 

My  father  died  when  I  was  a  mere  child.  ,  My 
recollections  of  him  are  extremely  shadowy.  We 
saw  very  little  of  him*  It  was  ^way^  late  when 
he  came  home,  an4  I  jeQiember  distinctly  that  he 
never  walked  like  anybody  else ;  but,  in  place  of 
going  straight  forward,  traversed  the  Btl^aet,  or  room, 
as  the  case  might  be,  with  a  rolling  and  irregular 
motion,  which  I  could  never  adequately  explain. 
His  words  were  generally  incoherent,  and  tMckly 
guttural,  and  his  manner  stupidly  ferocious.  A 
disappointed  man,  he  sighed,  with  an  unquenchable 
longing,  for  the  dew  of  his  own  mountains.  His 
fine  genius  was  crushed  by  the  legislative  interfer- 
ence of  which  I  have  already  spoken ;  and  be 
died,  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a  victim  to  despair  and 
lowland  whisky.  Thb  event  occasioned  no  change 
upon  my  mother's  demeanour,  except  that  it  ^- 
forded  her  a  theme  of  exquisite  pathos  among  the 
young  virgins  who  frequented  her  establishment, 
and  justified  the  dash  of  gin  with  which,  from 
thenceforth,  she  invariably  seasoned  her  souchong. 

I  had  grown  to  be  a  vouth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
before  my  literary  abilities  developed  themselves 
with  any  remarkable  force.  Like  Bums,  I  owed 
my  inspiration  to  a  pair  of  black  eyes  ;  and  I  take 
this  early  opportunity  of  silencing  the  calumny 
which  has  ascribed  my  literary  efforts  to  frequent 
quafiings  of  the  Hippocrene  of  beer.  My  passion  was 
unsuccessful ;  but  its  struggles  snapped  the  chords 
that  bound  the  pinioas  oi  my  genius.    I  felt  what 
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it  was  to  be  a  poet ;  and,  knowing  that  all  great 
poets  must  "  learn  in  sufiering  wljat  they  teach  in 
song,"  I  submitted  calmly  to  my  fate.-  The  object 
of  my  attachment  w-as  a  young  girl  from  the  is- 
land of  Rum,  the '  laundress  to  a  family  in  the 
neighlMurhood,  who  patronised  the  establishment 
of  my  respected  parent.  For  weeks  and  weeks  my 
pasuon  smouldered  in  my  breast.  By  day,  I  raved 
of  her  to  myself;  and  all  night  long  frantically 
embraced  the  pillow,  in  visions  of  my  charmer. 
At  last  I  oonld  restrain  myself  no  longer.  I  de- 
clared myself  to  her — dreadful  hour!  But  I  shall 
tell  the  result  in  a  little  poem,  which  my  friends 
have  often  said, — ^in  this  agreeing  entirely  with  my- 
self— ^bears  no  small  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
most  graceful  productions  of  the  Bard  of  Rydal — 

THE  CATASTROPHE. 

Some  thirst  for  fame,  and  some  for  gold, 
But  Love,  within  its  silken  fold, 

Can  every  heart  entangle; 
My  father  early  toiled  and  late, 
Aad  in  the  crowded  Giallowgate 

My  mother  kept  a  mangle. 

Upon  her  parlour  floor  it  stood, 
A  huge  machine  of  beeehen  wood, 

And  it  did  never  cease 
To  roll  along  on  rounded  pin, 
And  smoothed  the  linen  laid  within, 

Or  by  the  bonr  or  pieee. 

Around  its  pillars  vast  each  night 
Was  gathered  a  circle  bright 

Of  maidens  fair  as  day  ; 
Sweet  Bessy  Brown,  and  Jess  Mackay, 
And  Annie  Gray,  with  rogaish  eye. 

That  lives  across  the  way. 

But  none  that  did  that  mangle  tnm 
'  Were  half  so  fair  as  AiUe  Bam. 

How  strangely  beat  my  heart. 
As  forward  iu  her  toil  she  bent. 
And  up  her  gown  of  gingham  went, 
,  '    And  showed  her  ande  smart ! 

One  nigjit  I  met  faer  in  the  street. 
Her  shoes,  for  once,  were  on  her  feet. 

Her  basket  on  her  arm  ; 
She  to  my  mother's  wonld  repair. 
To  get  her  linen  mangled  there. 

And  keep  her  fingers  warm. 

I  stopped  her — asked  her  how  she  did; 
Proposed,  if  she  would  not  forbid. 

With  her  to  walk  along  ; 
And  told  her,  heedless  of  the  rain, 
Of  all  my  passion,  all  my  pain, 

And  pitched  it  very  strong. 

She  heard  me;  not  a  word  she  said. 
But,  as  she  walked,  held  down  her  bead — 
I  felt  that  she  was  mine  I 

0  happy  youth  !  I  cried,  and  sank 
Upon  a  clothes-heap,  steaming,  dank, 

Jnst  newly  off  the  line. 

1  lay  like  one  of  sense  forlorn  ; 
The  mangle,  that  from  night  till  mom 

Did  ever  creak  and  torn, 
Was  creaking  now — I  heard  it  not— 
I  was  too  happy  in  the  thought 

Of  my  dear  Ailsie  Bom. 

Bnt  woe  is  me;  for  when  I  rose 
From  off  that  heap  of  humid  clothes, 

■She  made  me  londly  wail ; 
And  in  my  ears  her  laughter  dinn'd — 
Oh,  death  !  I  found  that  she  had  pinn'd 

.V  dish-clout  to  my  tvl! 

How  I  HUTvivod  the  horror  of  Ihia  diffyvcrj-  J  ' 


know  not.  The  scornful  laugh  of  that  largo  circlo 
of  feminine  grace,  of  which  I  have  si)okcn,  still 
rings  in  my  ears.  Scoffed,  jeered  at,  my  young 
affections  made  a  jest,  I  should  have  died,  bnt 
that  I  felt  some  consolation  in  being  able  to  re- 
cord the  incident  in  such  graceful  stanzas.  I 
felt  how  much  my  case  was  akin  to  that  of 
Byron  and  Miss  Chaworth ;  and  the  thought  recon- 
ciled me,  in  some  measure,  to  my  discomfiture. 
From  that  moment  I  resolved  t«  become  a  literary 
man.  Little  did  Ailsie  Bum  imagine,  as  she 
pinned  that  dish-clout  to  my  coat  tail,  that,  in  the 
victim  of  her  wanton  sport,  the  world  should  one 
day  admire  the  author  of  the  "  lAees  Of  The  Old 
Chihetmen" 

Four  years  passed  over, — a  dreary  blank.  How 
they  were  spent  I  shall  not  here  disclose.  The 
acorn,  lapped  in  moss,  is  unconscious  of  its  \rinter 
sleep,  imtil  the  genial  warmth  of  spring  awakens 
it  into  that  life,  which  a  future  day  shall  see  ma- 
tured into  the  stately  tree.  Rest  ye  then  in  peac», 
days  of  my  youth,  not  altogetlier  forgotten  by  me! 
Carrick,  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  Greorge  Square,  you 
once  retained  a  Boots.  Four  years  he  ate  of  yoar 
bread,  and  drank  of  your  cup,  and  was  to  you  as 
the  most  intractable  of  Bootses.  Would  you  re- 
cognise him  now  in  the  idol  of  the  literary  circles 

of  B ,  radiant  with  the  smiles  of  prosperity, 

and  glorified  with  a  suit  of  Doudney's  best  ? 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  Author  arrivet  in  London,  und  makes  the  Aci^iatane« 
of  a  Troubadour.  It  introduced  to  Mr.  Catmuih.  Yoong 
Eoglaad.    H«  ia  launched  upon  tha  Sea  of  Litenttuie. 

It  wonld  be  tedious,  were  I  to  recount  minutely 
all  the  disappointments  I  encountered  in  the  outset 
of  my  literary  career.  Colbum  slammed  the  door 
in  my  face  ;  Bentley  was  obdurate  as  steel ;  and 
Saunders  '&  Otiey,  interesting  twins,  declined  my 
services  at  any  price.  Publishers  are,  at  all  times, 
an  illiberal  class  of  persons  ;  and  I  perfectly  agree 
with  my  friend  Tom  Campbell's  remark,  that  the 
one  praiseworthy  act  of  Napoleon's  life  was  bi» 
execution  of  a  bookseller.  At  this  particular  crisis 
the  London  Trade  were  even  more  perverse  than 
usual.  Whether  an  uninterrupted  course  of  pro- 
sperity had  made  them  wanton  and  flatulent,  I 
know  not;  but  such  they  decidedly  were.  Twelve 
publishers  of  note  rejected  my  offers  in  succession  : 
but  I  have  since  been  avenged. 

In  these  futile  efforts  for  honourable  indepen- 
dence a  week  elapsed;  and  at  the  end  of  that, 
period  I  found  myself  literally  penniless.  Singu- 
larly enough,  even  then  no  thought  of  despondenc  v- 
crossed  my  mind.  I  knew,  to  the  weight  of  a. 
carat,  the  value  of  the  jewel  I  bore  within  me— I 
knew  and  appreciated  the  priceless  treasure  of  », 
manly,  intelligent,  and  cultivated  mind.  All  tbc 
world  miglit  fail  mr,  but  tlua  <^uld  not.  How- 
ever I  wanted  breakfast. 

Pacing  slowly  along  towards  an  eartli-fruiterer'j* 
(I  mean  a  baked-potatoe)  stall,  situated  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Clement's  Danes,  the  pro— 
prietrixof  which  was  a  country  woman  of  my  own, 
upon  whom  I  meant  to  ui^ge  a  claim  for  temporary* 
refcciiliiijent,  I  w«s  somev\°)iat  struck  liv  \hif  I"!*-* 
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peanuiM  of  a  young  man  who  exercised  the  pto- 
ieuioii  o{  an  itinerary  Troulbadour.  In  one  hand 
he  carried  a  bundle  of  printed  ballads,  while  the 
other,  elaborately  curred,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
manual  speaking-trumpet,  was  applied  to  his  mouth 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  effect  of  the 
{allowing  literary  announcement: — 

"  Here  you  hare  a  true  and  pertikilar  ack-onnt 
of  the  bloodi,  brutal,  and  barbarious  murder  com- 
mitted by  J«hn  Jugg,  upon  the  person  of  Mary 
WaddiloTe,  at  Islington  ;  with  the  last  speech  and 
dying  confession  of  the  criminel, — and  a  baUad 
apon  the  same.  All  for  the  low  charge  of  one 
ha^nny."      ' 

A  small  crowd  ot  admirers  collected  round  him. 
He  ceased  his  recitative,  and  sung, — 

"  Ye  ChTutUn  people,  great  and  small, 

Attend  onto  my  song, 
And  70a  shall  hear  wlutt  did  befUl 

Last  week  at  IsUogton. 

*  A  bnteher  bold  was  John  the  Jugg, 

And  much  he  did  delight 
T«  Me  sweet  Mary  Waddilore 

As  she  went  by  each  night. 

(A  ballad,  marm  ?    Thank  ye^  marm.) 

"  He  laid  to  her, '  Sweet  maid,'  said  he, 

'  Behold  me  at  year  feet.' 
Bnt  Mary  Waddilove,  ah,  me  ! 

Diiliked  the  smell  of  meat. 

"  She  said,  '  Get  out,  you  nasty  man. 

Yon  smells  nncommon  strong  ! ' 
John  Jngg  he  swore  a  horrid  oath, 

And  kept  it,  too,  ere  long. 

'  One  night  tiie  devil  did  appear. 

And  said  to  him, '  John  Jngg, 
Yoong  Mary's  wery  fond  of  beer — 

Pot  pison  in  the  mug !' " 

Thas  far  had  the  ballad-singer  chanted,  and 
already  the  pence  came  showering  in.  A  brilliant 
thooght  struck  me.  I  had  still  a  sixpence  left, 
and  stepping  up  with  an  air  of  affabUity  to  the 
mhuttti,  I  requested  the  honour  of  his  company  to 
dimug  a  pot  of  half-and-half  in  an  adjoining 
pnblie-houae.    He  gave  me  a  knowing  wink. 

"  Vy,"  said  he,  with  el^^t  vivacity,  •'  I  doesn't 
think  as  'ow  you'd  make  much  by  hocusing  me, 
so  I  ha'n't  no  weny  great  objections.  Howsomd'- 
eter,  let's  go  in  separate,  my  young  'un' ;  cos,  you 
see,  Fm  rayther  pertikilar  about  the  company  I 
keqia." 

I  humoured  his  scruples,  and  gave  way.  A  few 
momoits  afterwards  we  were  deep  in  conversation 
over  a  quart  of  England's  generous  fluid. 

Whatever  may  be  my  failings,  from  which  I 
cnnnot,  any  more  than  the  greatest  song  of  huma- 
nitr,  claim  exemption,  the  betrayal  of  confidence 
vas  never  laid  to  my  charge.  During  the  half 
Ivonr  we  spent  together,  Jim  the  ScrMmer — for 
such  was  the  lobH^tut  or  nomen  juris  of  my  new 
acquaintance— communicated  to  me,  from  his  large 
^Rs  of  useful  knowledge,  some  valuable  litenu-y 
information,  which  Lad  the  greatest  effect  in  deter- 
■lining  ray  literary  career.  He  proved  to  me,  by 
tbe  most  perfect  demonstration,  that  the  highway 
t«  tone  and  iriches  did  not  lie,  as  the  public  are 
tM  none  to  brieve,  through  the  wareroora  of  the 
irWlS/p«bUshtf,— (hat  poplar  npplaupfr  was  t(> 


'  be  won  in  a  wider  arena, — that  reviews  and  ma- 
gazines were  neither  more  nor  less  than  fetters 
artfully  forged  to  keep  down  the  aspiring  wing  «f 
genius, — and  that  in  the  free,  open  atmosphete  of 
the  streets  alone,  was  the  battle  of  reputation  to 
be  won.  Nor  was  this  the  only  benefit  I  received 
from  the  ingenuous  Screamer.  His  eagle-glance 
at  once  detected  what  I  truly  was, — a  neophyte,  a 
young,  confiding  disciple,  eager  to  embrace  tiie 
true  faith,  but  ignorant  of  the  fountun-head  to 
which  it  behoved  me  to  repair.  The  Screamer  saw 
this,  and  pitied  me.  He  felt  that  I  needed  a  mas- 
ter, and  urged  me,  without  delay,  to  cast  myadf 
at  the  feet  of  the  great  Gamaliel  of  song— our  im- 
mortal master,  the  illustrious  Catnach ! 

I  obeyed.  Following  the  directions  vouchsafied 
to  me  by  the  friendly  Screamer,  I  threaded  the 
mazy  labyrinth  of  The  Seven  Dials,  and  in  Graek 
Street  paused  before  the  door  where  Catnach  heM 
his  home.  With  what  force  did  the  admirable 
epigram  of  my  old  Glasw^ian  friend,  Sindafar 
Manson,  the  great  French  lexicographer,  occur  to 
me  at  that  moment— 

"  Seven  Grecian  cities  fonght  for  Homer's  Cuae, 
Seven  London  Dials  do  our  Catnach  claim." 
"  Up  four  pair  o'  stairs, — fust  door  on  the  right 
hand,"  replied  a  descending  pot-Ixjy,  with  a  camet- 
load  of  pewter  at  his  hack,  in  answer  to  my  tre- 
mulous inquiry.  The  cold  sweat  stood  upon  my 
brow,  as  I  wound  up  the  narrow  defile  ;  for  I  was 
conscious  that  every  step  brought  me  nearer  the 
presence  of  the  great  oracle  of  song, — 

a  quo,  ceu  fonte  perenni 

Vatom  Pieriia  ora  rigantur  aquis. 

«Vell,  young,  'un,  vot's  the  kickT  were  the 
first  words  that  greeted  my  ears,  as  I  stumbled 
into  a  low-roofed  apartment,  about  twelve  feet 
square,  in  which  two  gentlemen  were  seated. 
There  was  beer  upon  the  table,  and  pipes.  A 
strong  odour  of  tobacco,  contending  with  the  rich 
flavour  of  onions,  pervaded  the  room.  There  were 
also  pens  and  ink,  and  several  sheets  of  foolsci^ 
with  which  one  of  the  gentlemen  seemed  busily 
engaged.  The  other,  who  was  an  elderiy  bald- 
headed  man,  with  a  brilliant  saffron  oomplexion, 
was  engaged,  at  my  entrance,  in  correcting  what 
seemed  the  proof  of  a  Dying  Speech. 

"Am  I  to  understand  that  1^  is  Mr.  Catnach's 
apartment?" 

"  An  unkimmon  good  guess  that  o'  your'n, 
Sawney,"  said  the  elderly  gentleman ;  "  and  vot  if 
it  be?' 

"  I  am  a  poet,  Sir,  and  I  come  to  offer  my  ser- 
vices." 

"  A  poet  I"  repeated  the  eccentric  Catnach,  burst- 
ing into  an  explosion  of  laughter.  ''Do  you  hear 
that.  Young  England  ?  Here's  a  chap  from  Scratch- 
land,  come  to  take  the  shine  out  on  yon  alL" 

Young  England  regarded  me  with  a  steadfast 
scowl.  "  I  do  not  fear  him,"  he  said ;  "  we  still 
have  our  Smifzer  and  our  Stubbing." 

"  And  we  our  Howie,  our  Miller,  and  our  Glass," 
replied  I,  with  considerable  dignity. 

"  Stop  that  ere  jaw !"  cried  Catnach,  aothorita- 
tively.  "  You,  Young  EnglAnd,  finLih  that  job 
you'rt  *t  \n  five  minutes  time,  or  blo>v  me  if  I 
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table  down  a  rap.  Yon,  Sawney,  tak«  a  drop  o' 
be«T  in  the  meantime,  to  set  the  stream  of  varae 
a-flowin',  and  then  to  work.  But  first,  your  name, 
and  who  sent  you  here  ?" 

I  told  him  of  my  meeting  with  the  Screamer. 

"  He's  a  good  'un,  is  Jim,"  said  Catnach,  mn«- 
{]igly_«  a  werry  good  'un,  and  Torth  his  grub  any 
day.  There  ain't  a  better  in  the  doleful  line  'tween 
^  and  Vitechapel.  I  adwises  you,  young  man, 
to  make  a  friend  on  the  Screamer.  He's  wot  I 
mUb  a  practicd  charakter,  and  hunderstands  the 
public  taste  to  an  'air.  My  eyes  1  wot  a  lot  o* 
browns  he  did  make  out  of  ♦  Nix  my  dolly,'  to  be 
(mre !  a  small  fortin,  qvite  t" 

"  Did  the  author  pocket  much  by  the  tranaao- 
tlon?"  laskedcareletely. 

«  Wot's  that  to  you  1 "  said  Mr.  Catnach.  «  Ve 
never  splits  in  the  trade.  Hainsrorth's  a  reglar 
tmmp,  straight  up,  right  down,  and  no  mistake, 
And  I  never  grudges  the  tin  for  a  good  hartickel. 
Veil,  Young  England,  are  yon  dote  yet  ?  Time's 
Up." 

« I  think  this  will  do  for  the  catastrophe,"  said 
the  poet,  rising,  and  handing  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
to  the  modern  Mxcenas. 

«  Vy,  if  it's  only  bloody  enough,  it's  sure  to  teU," 
Sidd  Mr.  Catnach ;  and  he  read  as  follows  : — 
Then  lie  loaded  both  Ms  pistols,  and  be  went  into  the 

l*n9»  .     , 

ftnoth  he,  «  My  jolly  banker,  yonTl  ne'er  go  back  again; 
F«r,  blow  me,  if  I  do  act  put  this  bullet  tbrongh  your 

Now,  dash  my  bnttons.  Bill,  I  bear  the  rattle  of  the  gig." 
It  wu  the  gig,  and  no  mistake,  and  the  piebald  trotting 

horse; 
The  banker  he  was  in  it,  and  the  banker's  wife  of  conrse. 
They  were  taking  it  quite  easy,  when  at  the  horse's  head 
Stood  Slonching  BUI,  and  On  the  step  stood  noble  Nim- 

ming  Ned, 
*Fork  ont  the  shiners,"  Ned  exelidmed, « 1  knows  they're 

in  yonr  purse, 
Or  you  shall  quickly  go  to  grass,"  and  be  swore  a  homd 

cone. 
The  banker  took  bis  blonderbnss  and  snapped  It  at  bis 

bead, 
Bat  the  powder  it  was  wet,  and  so  he  didn't  do  ftt  Ned. 

then  Ned  he  shot  the  banker  dead,  and  the  banker's 

wif^  also. 
And  Bill  and  Ned  they  spent  the  tin  as  fast  as  it  wenld  go. 
Bat  Providence  beheld  them,  though  no  human  eye  did 

see, 
And  very  shortly  afterwards  they  hnng  at  Tybnm  tree. 
Sing  wback  hi  de  riddle,  fid  de  ray  1 

"  I've  seen  you  do  better.  Young  England,"  said 
Mr.  Catnach.  "  I've  seen  you  do  better,  and  I've 
seen  you  do  verse.  This  ain't  spicy  enough  for 
the  city,  that's  clear,  but  it  may  go  off  decentish 
■  at  Wapping.  So  here's  Wapping's  wages,— seven 
and  sucpence.  But,  mark  my  vords.  Young  Eng- 
land, you'll  run  dry  werry  soon.  There  ain't  enough 
o'  blood  about  your  ballads.  I  never  knowed  a 
poet  as  lasted  above  the  year  who  didn't  sprinkle 
his  lines  with  more  blood  and  brains  than  you  do. 
Now,  Sawney,  for  a  taste  of  your  kevolity !" 

I  submitted  to  Mr.  Catnadi's  inspection  several 
of  my  juvenile  productions,  all  which  he  tossed 
Mide  with  contempt. 

"  That  ain't  the  sort  o'  thing  at  all !  Vy  that 
^ere's  seutiment,  and  sentiment  von't  sell.    Look 


here,"  and  he  handed  me  a  copy  of  the  Dubsmui's 
Gazette ;  **  read  that  ere  desperate  burglary,  and 
see  if  you  can't  cooper  it  up  into  wigorous  varsfc. 
There's  paper.  I'm  a-going  hout  on  purfessional 
dooty,  and  shall  be  back  in  an  hour;  never  allows 
more  for  a  ballad.    So  look  sharp." 

I  sate  down  eagerly  to  work,  and  although  the  raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones  style  of  composition  was 
both  new  and  difficult,  I  succeeded  beyond  expecta- 
tion. I  knew  that  upon  this  trial  my  hopes  of  Mr. 
Catnach's  future  patronage  depended';  and  accord- 
ingly I  put  my  whole  soul  and  shoulder  to  the  wheel . 
After  the  first  stanaa  or  two,  I  became  intensely 
interested  in  the  subject,  threw  tllreefold  fire  into 
my  verses,  described  the  repeated  blows  of  the 
bludgeon  in  a  gush  of  almost  fiendish  melody,  and 
bespattered  each  ensanguined  strophe  with  a  mix- 
ture of  brains  and  blood.  Long  before  my  patron 
returned,  I  had  completed  the  task,  and  I  now- 
placed  it  in  his  hands  with  a  feeling  of  lionscioiis 
triumph. 

Catnach  read  it  with  delight,  "  That's  the  right 
stuff,  Sawney ! "  cried  he,  pouring  out  a  glass  of  ■ 
blue  ruin  for  my  own  peculiar  use.  "  No  snivell- 
ing or  sentiment  there !  It's  worth  any  two  of 
Young  England's  trumpery,  and  not  a  long  chalk 
off  Hainsvorth  hisself !  I'll  have  it  printed  ofiF 
thb  very  night,  and  start  the  Screamer  throagh 
St.  Giles'  with  it.  There's  ten  bob  for  you  ;  and 
I'll  give  you  as  much  for  every  bang-up  thing  of 
the  kind  you  can  vork  off.  -  Only  mind  thii — no 
sentiment,  or  I've  dona  with  you  for  ever." 

Behold,  then,  at  last,  the  door  of  fortune  opened. 
Inexpressibly  gratified,  I  squeeced  the  hand  of  the 
benevolent  Catnach  ;  pocketed'  the  remuneration, 
and  went  home  to  dream  of  new  Uterary  triumphs. 

CHAFTKRni. 
The  Author  ttueti  tws  aminent  Litnaiy  Chaiactsts.- 

I  Was  sitting,  one  night,  in  the  public  room  of 
The  Three  Bells,  musing  over  my  third  pot  of 
heavy,  and  inventing  materials  for  a  work  I  had 
then  in  hand — The  Litet  of  lUwtriout  Literary 
Characters, — when  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  entrance  of  two  gentlemen  of  very  singular 
appearance.  They  entered  with  a  rollicking,  roy- 
stering,  air,  that  satisfied  me  they  must  have  been 
partaking  of  a  fluid  more  potent,  at  least,if  not  more 
real,  than  "  the  nectar  which  sparkled  for  Helen  ;" 
and  throwing  themselves  down  upon  the  benches 
of  the  next  box,  planted  their  feet  upon  the  table 
before  them,  and  began  to  beat  a  tatoo  thereupon 
with  their  heels,  keeping  time  as  they  whistled,  in 
charming  unison,  a  favourite  air  from  Bellini's 
Puritani. 

"What  shall  it  be?"  said  the  taller  of  the 
strangers ;  "  stingo,  or  half-and-half?" 

"  Neither,  say  I,"  replied  his  friend.  "  A  glass 
of  right  Nantz  for  me.  Brandy  and  water,  warm 
with.  That  is  the  true  Helicon.  I  have  a  chap- 
ter to  finish  for  old to-night ;  and  a  hot  tum- 
bled will  put  me  all  right." 

A  chapter  for  old ?    Some  eminent  lite- 

tery  gentleman,  pa  dottbt.     I  pricked  up  my 

VwfBt  , — ^ 
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«Dru  my  kemeaa!"  add  the  other,  daaUng  his 
fiit  vfau  the  table  ;  "  I  never  can  write  bnt.Hpon 
Hut  nw  thing.  It  stirs  the  blood  in  a  man's 
htttt;  and  I  can  cnt  a  throat,  or  pitch  a  brace  of 
tnll  eorec  down  a  veil,  after  a  sneaker  of  gin,  as 
pltSHntly  as  I  can  slirer  a  salad  in  July  1" 

Another  literary  character  I  I  began  to  scruti- 
Bin  them  closely.  The  last  speaker  was  stout 
tad  well-formed,  with  an  inclination  to  corpu- 
liue,  fostered,  to  all  appearance,  by  the  repeated 
spjdication  of  stimulants  to  the  system.  His  face 
was  florid,  and  his  features  well  roonded  off ;  bat 
tki  eimimstance  of  one  of  his  eyes  being  in  deep 
novming,  added  to  a  bandit-like  exuberance  of 
irtusker,  gave  a  general  air  of  ferocity  to  his  ap- 
ptaranoe.  His  neckcloth  was  twisted  in  such  a 
Banner,  as  strongly  to  resemble  a  rope  of  nnnsoal 
thickness,  and  terminated,  in  front,  in  a  noose  of 
in  extremely  significant  character.  In  hia  shirt 
was  a  doable  breastpin,  of  very  fancifal  constmo- 
tioii,  being,  in  fact,  a  miniature  gallows,  the  rope 
vt  which  formed  the  chain  that  connected  the  tree 
itself  with  the  mosaic  malefactor,  which  formed 
the  minor  limb  of  this  graceful  personal  ornament. 
His  vest,  again,  was  held  together  by  buttons  that 
were  linked  to  one  another  by  small  fac-similes  of 
fetters,  of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship. 

His  friend  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  his 
kmg  hair,  aad  a  conuderable  profusion  of  mosaic 
jtweQery,  relieved  against  an  azure  satin  stock 
and  waistcoat.  His  features  had  all  the  interesting 
pahnsss  of  active  intellect  and  dissipation,  and 
his  accent  was  marked  by  the  attic  graces  of 
Cockaigne. 

"  I  say,  Villiam,"  said  the  latter  gentleman, 
sfter  Ms  friend  and  himself  had  been  provided 
with  their  favourite  fluids,  and  pipes,  "  I  say, 
TOliam,  han't  you  got  no  spare  idears,  as  you 
eonld  help  a  feller  to  ?  I'm  reg'larly  used  up.  The 
machinery's  vom  out,  and  the  clock  vont  strike." 

"  Idears  !  vy,  Chawls,  I'd  give  any  money,  not 
exceeding  two  bob  and  a  tizzy,  for  an  idear,  I 
Totdd.  £at  it's  no  use  makin'  handsome  offers. 
They  can't  be  had  at  any  price." 

I  immediately  thought  of  offering  my  services, 
but  I  refrained. 

"  Steal,  Chawls,  my  boy — prig,  fake  away ! 
That's  the  sort  of  thing  ven  your  own  stock  nms 
oat  By  the  bye,  talk^  of  that,  I  tamed  off  a 
song  for  my  '  Jerry  Aberdhaw'  this  morning.  Like 
to  hear  it?'  His  friend  assented.  "  No  objections, 
Sir,  to  my  idring  my  voice  a  little  V 

This  was  addressed  to  me.  "  Certainly  not,"  I 
leplied. 

"  Veil,  yonll  ch<»aB  me,  gentlemen,  in  eonrse." 

We  bowed  assent ;  and,  dearing  his  throat,  he 

KETCH  ENDS  ALL. 

.ftag  avast,  bing  avast,  my  kinchin  mort,  so  fast, 

nsg  avast,  quoth  jouUg  Jerry  Snitch,  Sir; 
Ky  bit  of  blood  for  me,  and  the  common  all  so  ftree, 

Aad  i^dnigbt  black  as  pitch.  Sir, 
ftt  a  grasier  stoat  and  bold,  with  his  pockets  ftiU  of  geld, 

b  a  priie  that  is  not  so  dusty ; 
Aid  with  my  UtOe  pill  of  lead  'tis  I  can  still 

ffil  ■amors,  it  he's  omsty, 

Witk  ft  iOt  ksneaa— Mce  away  t 


Yon  may  like,  quoth  old  Mob,  the  heath;  but  a  fob, 

With  a  ticker  and  onions  gay.  Sir — 
0  that  is  my  delight,  on  a  dark  and  squally  night, 

Ven  the  gemmen  is  a-learing  the  play,  Sir. 
With  my  forks  all  so  fly,  in  their  pockets  I  ply. 

And  none  of  them  so  deep  is,  but  I  know 
Its  depth  to  a  hair,  and  votever  may  be  there, 

Be  it  fogle,  or  fawny,  or  rhino, 

With  my  driz  kemesa,  fake  away ! 

Hollob,  quoth  smashing  Joe,  there's  a  gams  that  I  knew, 

That  is  worth  both  your  games  twice  orer, 
A  put  up  job  so  crank,  at  a  counting-house  or  bank, 

Is  the  thing  that  will  put  a  man  in  clover. 
My  crowbar,  and  my  glim,  and  my  skeletons  so  trim. 

They're  passports  to  till  and  to  strong-box; 
And  the  cove  that  stops  my  vay  vill  uncommonqvickly  say. 

That  he  finds  he  has  got  into  the  wrong  box. 
With  my  driz  kemesa,  fike  away  T 

The  common  all  so  free,  quoth  Sneaking  Jenny, 

Is  good  for  the  health  and  the  wind.  Sir; 
And  'tis  sweet  to  fake  the  cly  of  a  kiddy  on  the  Sly, 

And  snmmut  therein  to  find.  Sir; 
And  the  werry  best  of  men  might  be  ptead  t*  stMk  a 
ken, — 

But,  vot  of  that,  my  pals,— pass  the  beer,  eh, 
Tis  very  plain  that  ve  all  on  Tyburn  tree 

Vun  day  must  dance  a  Bolero, 

With  my  drix  kemesa,  fake  away! 

"  Brayrot"  exclaimed  the  singer's  friend,  "  yon 
take  the  conceit  out  of  Paul  Bedford  himself." 

"  Kim,  kim,  Chawls,  don't  be  trying  to  fawny 
my  famms  that  way.  You  can't  diml>er  damber 
me,"  and  he  flourished  his  fingers  playfully  in  front 
of  his  nose.  "  But  ain't  there  wot  the  critics  call  a 
fine  tone  of  morality  running  through  that  song  ?" 

"  Certainly.  The  conclusion  is  highly  philoso- 
phical. Let  a  man  follow  what  branch  of  Convey- 
ancing he  will,  it  matters  not.  The  paths  of  gloiy 
lead  but  to  the—" 

"  Hexactly !  it's  a  sad  truth.  But  the  genius  of 
the  crow-bar  and  dark-lanthom  shall  yet  have  its 
honours.  Romance — romance  shall  hallow  the 
legends  of  Hounslow  and  Newgate ! "  and  the 
speaker  emptied  his  tumbler  in  the  fervour  of  his 
enthusiasm.    A  fresh  supply  was  ordered  in. 

"  I've  been  a-thinking  as  'ow,"  aaid  his  friend, 
after  a  pause, — "  as  'ow  it  won't  do  for  two  of  us 
to  be  going  any  longer  on  the  same  beat." 

"  Quite  my  sentiments,"  replied  the  other. 
"  We  mustn't  cut  each  other's  throats." 

"No,  no, — we've  enough  to  do  catting  other 
people's.  I'm  thinking  of  going  into  the  senti- 
mental line." 

«  Babble  of  green  fields  ehf 

"  Something  that  way.  Talk  a  deal  about  plea- 
sant sunshine,  smiling  meadows,  and  gushing 
streams,  and  sprinkle  the  page  plentifully  with 
green  leaves.    That's  always  cool  and  refreshing." 

"  As  soda  water  after  a  night  at  the  Finish  1" 

"  Precisely.  I  think  that  a  great  deal  may  be 
made  of  little  children  and  flowers.  They  have 
great  capabilities, — great  capabilities,  and  will  tell 
amazingly  after  the  excitement  of  the  burglaries^ 
and  assassinations  that  have  been  so  plentiful  of 
late,    ni  tell  you  a  plan  I  have." 

But  I  cannot  divulge  the  design  of  which  I  was 
then  an  involuntary  auditor, — not  so  much  from 
any  delicacy  upon  that  score,  as  because  I  mean 
to  appropriate  it  to  roy  own  purposes.    •♦  Steal, 
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prig,  fake  away !"    The  liint  was  excellent,  though 
hardly  new — ^to  me  at  least. 

What  more  passed  on  that  particular  evening, 
or  how,  I  lost  sight  of  the  literary  strangers,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  In  the  morning  I  found  myself  re- 
posing under  the  table,  a  position  which  J  am  totally 
unable  to  account  for.  The  amplitude  of  my  dinner 
will  certainly  not  explain  it.  I  never  met  them 
again ;  but,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  my  own  mind, 
whatever  others  may  think,  that  they  were  two  very 
well-known  popular  authors,  and  very  great  men. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

Saeceu  of  the  Author  in  the  higher  Branches  of  hU  Profewion 
— Becomes  a  leading  public  character — U  retained  by  Mr. 
Warren — Marries,  and  publishes  varioui  popular  Works— 
Hervditarj  motto  of  his  family. 

Alittle  experience  soon  convinced  me  that  a  good 
deal  more  could  be  done  in  London  by  a  fearless 
:genittslikemyself,besidesmiiustering  to  the  literary 
wants  of  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Catnach.  I  became 
connected  with  several  of  the  unstamped  papers  ; 
and  as  I  never  gave  way  to  foolish  scruples  about 
the  accuracy  of  my  facts,  I  was  at  all  times  ready 
to  supply  their  columns  with  abundance  of  racy 
material.  In  the  dull  season,  and  during  the  re- 
cess of  Parliament,  I  could  cook  up  a  murder  of 
the  most  atrocious  description,  with  minute  and 
hanawing  details,  to  meet  the  order  of  an  hour  : 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  detection, 
as  I  always  chose  the  far  west  of  Ireland  for  my 
locale.  A  fire  that  consumed  half  a  city,  some- 
where in  the  Austrian  dominions^  cost  me  less 
-trouble  than  the  lighting  of  my  cigar.  Earth- 
quakes at  Lisbon  or  Comrie  succeeded  each  otiier 
with  alarming  rapidity  ;  and  I  remember  that  an 
original  article  of  mine,  announcing  a  general 
insurrectionof  the  tribes  who  border  on  the  Danube, 
produced  a  sensible  effect  upon  the  transactions  of 
the  money  market.  Xor  were  my  exploits  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  continent.  At  home  I  made 
visionary  way  into  the  privacy  of  the  most  distin- 
guished circles.  Neither  Lord  Melbourne  nor  the 
boy  Jones  were  more  familiar  with  the  interior  of 
Buckingham  Palace  than  myself;  and  at  the 
Privy  Council  I  had  a  constant  and  unchallenged 
seat.  The  morning  prints  were  but  too  glad  to 
puiohase  my  information  ;  and  I  prospered  in  the 
world  to  a  corresponding  deg^ree. 

Still  I  did  not  neglect  my  older  A-iends.  Cat- 
nach still  received  a  weekly  tribute  from  ray  muse, 
(only  I  had  somewhat  raised  its  price ;)  and  I  still 
courted  the  society  of  the  courteous  Screamer  in 
the  nearest  public-house,  whenever  accident  threw 
him  in  my  way.  Thb  last  stroke  of  policy  re- 
sulted to  my  material  advantage.  One  day  the 
grateful  youth  informed  me  that  Mr.  Warren,  of 
the  great  Blacking  establishment,  had  beckoned 
him  into  hb  shop,  and  requested  to  know  the  name 
of  the  individual  of  whose  poetical  talents  the 
Screamer  was  the  daily  herald.  Jim,  having  first 
ascertained  that  nothing  beyond  half-a-crown  and 
a  couple  of  pots  of  beer  could  be  extorted  in  return 
for  the  information,  communicated  my  name  and 
Addre;?  5  and  to  this  circumstance  I  owed  my  in- 
(rodtictio))  to  the  man,  who  cej-tainly  i»  ? utitfeil  to  ! 


rank  foremost  among  the  modem  patrons  of  litera- 
ture. Ub  regular  poet  had  just  died  from  a  fit  of 
delirium  tremens  ;  my  productions  were  too  well- 
known  to  render  a  sample  necessary,  and  accord- 
ingly I  was  at  once  crowned  with  the  vacant  bays, 
and  retained  at  a  liberal  fixed  salary*.  I  confeeM 
that  I  was  somewhat  gratified  at  being  relieved 
from  the  monotony  of  my  former  labours.  It  was 
by  no  means  easy  to  invent  new  horrors  every  day 
for  the  expectant  flock  of  Mr.  Catnach,  and  real 
ones  were  of  rare  occurrence.  I  felt,  too,  that  my 
relish  for  the  classics  became  perceptibly  blunted 
by  dwelling  perpetually  over  scenes  of  blood  ;  and 
accordingly  I  turned  with  satisfaction  to  the  more 
varied  field  which  was  now  laid  open  to  my  steps. 
In  proportion  as  my  style  became  more  figurative 
and  classic,  I  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  polished 
readers  of  Mr.  Warren,  and  the  sale  of  countless 
thousands  of  bottles  was  sure  to  follow  the  appear- 
ance of  my  chef*  d'ceuvre.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  here  to  insert  one  of  my  sonnets,  which  I 
believe  made  no  inconsiderable  sensation  at  ttie 
time. 

OTHELLO  REDIVIVUS. 

Sweet  Oesdemona,  old  Brabantio's  child. 

The  gentle  lady  wedded  to  the  Moor, 

GaTB  not  her  heart  away,  yoang  men,  be  sure, 
For  idle  Fancy's  call  or  passion  wild. 
Twss  not  his  form  that  her  yonng  love  begoiied. 

Nor  yet  the  dangers  that  he  did  endure. 

No  1  but  his  swart  complexion  was  the  lore, — 
And  the  white  teeth  that  glistened  when  he  smiled. 
Would  ye  then  know  how  lady's  love  is  won, 

How  best  their  fond  affections  to  command ! — 
Lose  not  a  moment,  then,  but  straightway  run 

To  Warren's  Blackino  Office,  30,  Stbakd, 
Anoint  your  face  with  that  resplendent  bloom. 
And  maids  will  love  you  till  the  crack  of  doom. 

Perhaps  the  following  canzonet,  conceived  in  a 
more  lively  vein,  may  interest  the  reader.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  style  is  very  much  the  same 
with  that  adopted  by  Shakspere  and  other  writers 
of  the  Elizabethan  era. 

WHO  BEATS  NATURE  f 

Canst  thou  wash  the  Ethiop  white  t 

Vain,  oh  vain,  the  rash  endeavour- 
Empty  seas  opon  him,  quite, 

Aud  he's  blacker  still  than  ever! 
Swarthy  is  the  African — 

Swarthy  in  his  face  and  feature : 
Tis  a  useless  task  for  man 

To  efface  the  work  of  Nature. 

ilake  the  European  black  I 

Is  thy  intellect  so  barren  t 
None  can  do  it !— "  Paddy  Whack  t 

I'm  the  man  for  that ! "  quoth  Warren. 
Fetched  a  bottle — stripped  him  stark — . 

And  with  Blacking  overlaid  him — 
Coals  were  never  half  so  dark 
As  the  hue  that  Warren  made  him. 
About  this  time  I  became  acquainted  with  Mis. 
Bantam,  the  widow  of  a  most  respectable  and  opu- 
lent poulterer  in  Cheapside.    She  was — m,  I  may 
say — a  magnificent  woman,  with  large,  dark,  lus- 
trous eyes,  sometimes  melting  like  those  of  the 
gazelle,  sometimes  glowing  like  an  animated  cinder. 
I  met  her  first  at  the  house  of  my  distinguished 
friend,  Tjpsley,  yvcll-known  as  »  leading    con- 
friliutor  tn  Fomo  of  the  popular  periodicals.    Her 
tw.i  ci»;l!r<n  had  just  died  of  tU?  pip,  which  af- 
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&ctjng  ev«Dt  I  celebrated  in  a  little  poem,  ivhich 
the  Conntess  of  Blessington  was  kind  enough  to 
iisett  in  a  late  volume  of  the  Keepsake.  This 
little  effort  of  the  muse  touched  the  widow's  heart. 
The  progress  of  our  courtship  was  short,  but  pros- 
peions.  No  sooner  had  she  abandoned  her  weeds, 
ihsn  I  led  her  to  the  hymeneal  altar.  After  that 
interesting  ceremony — ^but  I  draw  a  curtain  over 
die  aeenes  of  oopnnbial  bliss. 

9iortIy,  afterwards,  I  removed  with  my  bride  to  a 
cooimodions  mansion  in  a  fashionable  street,  and, 
wbHst  there,  gathered  the  materials  from  which  I 
hare  been  fortunately  enabled  to  enrich  myself  and 
the  literature  of  my  native  country  with  "  The 
Lieao/TheOld  Clothet  Mm." 

The  success  of  the  work  was  complete,  and  at 


once  placed  mc  in  an  lionourable  position  among 
the  literati  of  the  day.  I  was  immediately  applied 
to  by  several  publishers,  to  undertake  a  series  of 
other  works  in  all  departments  of  Literature  and 
Science,  which  I  am  now  compiling  with  my  usual 
dexterity. 

Thus,  kind  reader,  I  have  gone  over  the  principal 
events  of  my  literary  career.  To  those  who  shall 
follow  after  me,  some  such  memorial  is  due  ;  for  I 
wish  that  one  and  all  should  learn  and  understand 
the  full  value  of  the  n)otto  which  is  emblazoned 
upon  the  shield  of  the  Garbages, — "  Bucca  tbi- 
UMPHANS,"  which  may  be  rendered  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  vulgar  thus. 

To  HIM  WHO  SEEKS  TO  WHITE  OK  STKITES  TO  SPEAK, 
TbB  FIRST  BEST  QIFT  IS  TBIS — UnBOVKDED  ChEEK. 


A  ROYAL  EEVERY ;  (with  intebrcptions.) 

"  No  iUtteiy,  boy !  ma  boaast  nuta  aaX  live  by t : 
It  ia  a  little  fneaikiiw  art,  which  knavea 
Un  to  cajole  and  aonen  fooU  vithaL" 

Otway. 


Twice  Hts  eentories,  stem  and  old, 
Hare  ballaw'd  this  regal  ring  of  gold  ; 
In  pnmd  pnisiHuiee  't'aa  nobly  braved 
The  irorld  enwrotii,  and  was  ne'er  enslaved  ; 
Xe'er  vni  it  wrested,  never  wonld  yield 
"h  a  hostile  grasp  in  the  battle-field  :— 

Bnt  what  darkens  down  the  vale  I 
Fair  midens  and  matrons  cry  and  weep, 
day  levenod  stres  forsake  their  sleep, 
Jud  are  wiinging  hands,  with  hearts  that  swell. 
To  hear  and  to  ntter  that  word— Farewell  t 
—For  that  soldier  there  1  Can  snch  as  he 
Otate  and  share  snob  deep  agony  t 
Haric  I  hark  I  we  can  hear  his  tale. — 
"Good  bye,  sweet  wife  and  children  dear  ; 

If  I  should  ftll  in  field  or  fort, 
Yonr  wants  whoTl  tend  t— who'll  dry  each  tear  !— 

IRm  Crown  demanding  my  support  <" 
"  No,  husband  dear." — •"  No,  partner,  no  : 

CHi,  cruel  Rule  I    Why  most  I  die 
That  Crown  should  shine !  Good  bye  I  Good  bye  ! " 
"Nay,  father  !  father  1  do  not  go."— 
Wherefore  thus  do  snbjeots  rail ! 
Bmn  and  serf  are  by  duty  bound 
Ta  yield  tiieir  lives  for  this  glorions  ronnd  : 
U  ever  was  so,  must  so  remain, — 
TtatB  like  theirs  are  right  royal  rain, — 
For  tome  mast  suffer,  and  some  must  fiiint. 
That  the  king  may  feel  no  slave's  restraint. 
And  perish  the  caitiff  who  will  not  bleed 
Fw  that  ancient  crown  in  the  hour  of  need ! 
For  e'er  and  ever. 
With  nought  to  sever 
The  ship  o*  th'  State  &om  this  golden  helm. 
We  will  hurl  the  boast 
On  every  coast : 
In^et  is  die  crown  of  old  England's  realm  ! 


II. 

Rich  with  the  spoil  of  a  thousand  lands. 
Gathered  by  armies  of  conqn'riug  bauds, 
Our  throne — superb  as  th^  morning  sheen 
When  breaking  the  mountain-peaks  between — 
Feels  no  strange  footstep,  knows  no  dismay. 
For  it  change  defies,  and  mocks  decay : — 

Bnt  what  is  gathering  there  I — 
Men  withered  to  scare-crows  gaunt  and  thin  ; 
Spectres  of  children  ;  a  horrid  din 
Of  chattering  jaws ;  the  fiendish  cry 
Despair  sends  echoing  through  the  sky : — 
What  lazar-land  or  barbarous  Thule 
Overwhelms  the  happy  land  We  rule  I 
Hark  I  hark !  one  tells  of  the  care. — 
"  We  starve  : — yet  of  our  native  soil 

Some  spot  is  ours  to  yield  us  bread ; 
With  hands  to  earn,  denied  the  toil. 

Idle,  oppressed,  and  famished. 
Moulder  we  piece-meal  longer  1 — Kay  I 
Nature's  first  law  our  want  renews. 
Who  has  must  share,  who  holds  must  lose  ; 
Right,  grappling  Might,  stveeps  thrones  away." 
'Sdeath  !  and  so  far  do  they  dare  i 
Whence  spring  these  murmurs  I     Make  We  the  woe  ! — 
Sacred  for  ages  f^om  foreign  foe 
Our  throne  hath  been  ;  what  Power  comes  now 
To  dash  the  diadem  f^m  our  brow  i 
— Beware  !  we  hold  death  in  fee  to  sweep 
Town,  hill,  plain,  valley,  and  mountain  steep ; 
At  our  command  armed  warriors  rise. 
And  Havoc  shrieks  along  the  skies  ! 
Humble  and  loyal 
To  true  blood-royal. 
Are  Our  anchor-flukes — the  realm's  renown ; 
And  long  may  flourish 
Dear  thoughts  that  nourish 
The  Right  Divine  of  the  mouarch's  crown  ! 

J.  A.  0, 
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The  wdrka  enumerated  below  are  made  np  of 
things  which  must  be  erer  welcome  and  delightful, 
were  it  but  for  the  memory  of  the  time  when  the 
ohild  drank  them  in  from  lipi  of  lore,  or  listened  to 
them  on  its  nurse's  knee,  in  the  tender  dawn  of  its 
budding  faculties,— ever  welcome  to  the  heart  while 
warmth  or  freshness  remains  within  it.  Nay,  more, 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  very  rudest  of  these 
jingles,  tales,  and  rhymes,  possess  a  strong  imagin- 
ation-nourishing power ;  and  that  in  infancy  and 
early  childhood  a  sprinkling  of  ancient  nursery  lore 
is  worth  whole  cart-loads  of  the  wise  saws  and  mo- 
dem instances  which  are  now  as  duly  and  carefully 
concocted,  by  experienced  litterateurs,  into  instruc- 
,  tire  tales  for  the  speUing  public,  as  are  works  of 
entertainment  for  the  reading  public.  The  adolt 
b  cunning.  He  seizes  all  the  light  amusing  books 
for  himself;  and  leares  the  didactic,  dull,  and 
utilitarian  to  the  juveniles.  Yet  distant  be  the  day 
when  "  Useful  Knowledge,"  which  is  making  Scy- 
thian inroads  into  all  the  primrose  paths  of  fancy, 
shall  seriously  invade  the  nursery  ;  and  not  content 
with  expelling  fairies,  brownies,  ghosts  and  gob- 
lins. Nixies,  Pixies,  Jack  o'  Lanterns,  and  Water 
Kelpies,  also  put  to  rout  Jack  the  Giant  QueUer, 
Little  Bed  Riding  Hood,. and  Tom  Thumb;  not 
sparing  even  Cock  Robin,  or  the  Wee  Croodlin 
Doo.  There  appears  some  danger  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe in  these  improved  days,  when  all  the  sciences 
are  taught  to  all  ages  in  wondrous  tiny  manuals  ; 
and  when  Lady  Lovechild  and  Tommy  Goodchild 
regularly  put  forth  Lilliputian  Codes  of  Minor 
Morals,  in  place  of  the  dear  old  chap-books  of 
tale,  romance,  marvel,  and  ballad-story,  which; — 
Noarish'd  imagination  in  oar  yoath. 

Upon  anytiiing  like  these  no  modem  English  or 
American  writer  longer  ventures ;  and  the  Ameri- 
cans in  particular  deal  by  wholesale  in  juvenile 
literature,  composed  upon  the  principle  of  cram- 
ming the  memory  and  starving  the  imagination. 

Without  an  early  and  ample  initiation  into  the 
wild,  fanciful,  and  romantic  lore  of  the  old  nursery, 
we  will  venture  to  affirm  that  there  has  never  been 
a  great  poet.  It  were  not  too  much  to  affirm  tliat 
there  never  can  be  one.  What  command  over  the 
shadowy  hosts  of  the  middle-age  mythology  is  dis- 
played by  Shakspere,  whose  dramas  are  also  richly 
studded  with  snatches  of  popular  old  songs,  tales, 
and  rhjrines!  Milton,  Dryden,  Gray,  Collins, 
Cliatterton,  Akenside,  Groldsmitb,  Bums,  Scott, 
Southey,  Leyden,  Hogg,  the  great  and  the  small 
who  deserve  the  name  of  poet,  display  the  same 
love  for  the  wild  tales,  and  fire-side  rhymes  and 

*  I. "  The  Popular  Rhymes  and  Fire-side  Stories  and 
Amusements  of  Scotland."  By  Robert  Chambers.  Edin- 
burgh: Chambers. 

II.  «  The  Nursery  Rhymes  of  England."  Collected 
and  Edited  by  James  Orchard  Halliwell.  London:  John 
Rossell  Smith. 

III.  «  Green's  Little  Songs  for  Little  People."   ' 


stories,  which  form  the  traditional  lore  of  their 
respective  countries.  Some  of  the  greatest  of  thMe 
men  have  acknowledged  in  this  the  first  source  of 
their  inspiration,  and  their  deep  obligations  to  the 
kind  grandam  or  ancient  nurse,  who — 

Told  their  wondering  boyhood  legends  »imt)— 
or  chanted  the  raeful  ballad ;  ever  and  anon 
bursting  into  the  merry  nonsensical  jingle,  which 
charmed  her  more  infantile  auditors.  Now,  alaa ! 
no  respectable  nurse,  albeit  of  "  the  North  Coon- 
trie,"  will  conclude  a  story  of  ghost,  or  fay,  or  en- 
chantment, without  the  precautionary  admonition, 
"  But  now  bairns,  ye  ken  this  is  a'  havers  about 
the  Red-Etin  and  Jock  and  the  Bean.  There's  nae 
ghaists  nor  fairies,  giants  nor  water-kelpies,  now- 
a-days,  when  the  Gospel  is  so  rife  in  the  land,  and 
the  schoolmaster  abroad, — sae  ye  maunua  tell  your 
mamma  I  telled  ye  ony  o'  that  daftlike  nonsense  ye 
plague  me  for,  when  ye  should  be  sleeping,  or  else 
learning  your  phrenology,  and  your  geology,  and 
astronomy  carritches."  Nurse's  pupils,  if  good  for 
anything,  are  not  likely  to  need  her  sage  admoni- 
tions ;  nor  to  hold  each  strange  tale  the  less  "  de- 
voutly trae,"  for  her  warnings.  Children  are 
never  sceptical  till  they  are  beginning  to  be  oor* 
rapted. 

For  the  above  reasons,  and  others  equally  oon- 
dusive,  we  conceive  the  rising  generation  and  its 
friends  much  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  who  hare 
directed  their  time  and  talents  to  the  conservation 
of  ournursery  and  popular  rhymes  and  tales ;  which, 
especially  in  the  present  rapid  change  of  manners, 
and  amidst  the  great  aggregates  of  population  in 
modem  cities,  are  in  imminent  danger  of  being  lost. 
But  we  owe  them  gratitude  on  other  grounds.  Be- 
sides the  over- wise  dull  books  written  for  children, 
it  has  become  a  fashion  of  late,  in  compliance  with 
a  vicious  and  debased  public  taste,  to  travesty  the 
most  exquisite  and  precious  gems  of  our  early 
popular  liter&ture,  and  the  sweetest  and  tenderest 
morsels  of  our  nursery  lore.  The  talents  of  clever 
artists  have  be«i  employed  in  embellishing  these 
cold-blooded  mockeries  with  ludicrous  caricatures ; 
as  if  starving  the  infant  imagination  and  nar- 
rowing the  heart  were  the  set  purpose  with  one  class, 
and  the  depravation  of  the  moral  sensibilities  of 
childhood  the  object  of  another.  If,  With  Scott,  we 
would  not  give  "  one  tear  shed  over  Little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood  for  all  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  hun- 
dred histories  of  Jemmy  Goodchild," — what  shall 
we  think  of  the  child  who  could  enjoy  a  mocking 
parody  of,  for  instance,  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,  with 
its  caricature  cuts,  save  that  it  was  likely  to  grow 
up  with  a  cold  and  mean  disposition,  without  one  ge- 
nerous impulse  orennobling  feeling ;  that  "the  child 
would  be  father  to  the  man,"  and  probably  come  toy 

and  well  deserve,  the  gallows. In  proportion, 

therefore,  to  the  detestation  which  we  feel  for  the 
irreverentattemptsof  the  aneeters  to  debaseand  ridi- 
cule the  nursery  and  popular  traditional  literature. 
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do  we  esteem  erery  earnest  attempt  that  is  made 
to  pitserre,  purify,  and  diffiue  its  venerable 
nfics  among  children.  This  each  of  the  works 
before  OS  is  calculated  to  do  in  no  mean  degree'; 
thmgh  we  naturally,  if  not  also  nationally,  give 
the  preference  to  Mr.  R.  Chambers'  cheap  and  nn- 
petending  Ixtok .  This  gentleman  originally  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  this  subject  because  he  loved  it ; 
and  he  has  long  had  opportunities  of  studying  it, 
a&d  ot  increasing  his  stores  from  good  sources. 
Hi*  w<n1c  first  appeared  in  1826,  and  since  then  no 
opportunity  of  adding  to  and  improving  it  has  been 
IM.  It  has  thus  become  a  volume  for  the  literary 
lati^oaiy,  as  well  as  a  manual  for  the  nursery  and 
ingie-nauk.  Mr.  Halliwellhas  either  been  greatly 
iadcbted  to  the  contemporary  work  of  Chiunbers, 
or,  as  is  as  probable,  there  is  a  very  tembrkable 
M^idence  between  the  tales,  rhymes,  games,  and 
feoUcs  of  the  children  of  England  and  those  of 
Scotland.  They  are,  indeed,  often  identical,  or 
maAj  varionm  editions.  The  affinity  of  both  to 
the  German  popolar  tales  and  rhymes  i*  as  re- 
maricable ;  though  it  does  not  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
present  collectors  to  trace  the  rhymes  and  stories 
they  give  to  their  first  source ;  or  to  determine  which 
■ay  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  original.  Whe- 
ther Whittington's  cat  was  really  an  Asiatic  puss ; 
or  the  Frog-wooer  a  German,  and  not  a  Scottish 
prince ;  whether,  in  reality.  Jack,  commonly  called 
the  Giant  Killer,  and  Master  Thomas  Thumb, 
"  actnallj  landed  in  England  from  the  same  -  war- 
diips  which  brought  over  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and 
BU*  the  Saxon,"  they  leave,  with  a  hundred  other 
Mot  points,  to  the  learned  antiquary,  never  once 
idverting  to  such  topics.  John  Leyden  imagined 
that  many  of  the  Scottish  popular  stories  must 
have  been  common  to  the  Norman-French,  from 
«km  both  the  English  and  Scotch  may  have  deri  v«d 
them.  The  Normans,  again,  brought  them  from 
fiean^navla.  But  the  cold  north  was  assuredly 
not  the  sole  birth-place,  or  eradle,  of  these  fanciful 
lUiles  and  legends.  The  origin  and  history  of 
Tom  Thumb  tJone,  alias  Tbm  a  fyn,  alias  Tamlane, 
alias  Dafumerlitiff,  ThumMitifi,  TornmeUfingtr,  &c. 
&e.,  would  fill  volumes  ere  it  could  be  determined 
Dhether  we  should,  with  the  learned  Heame,  accept 
him  as  king  Edgar's  page  ;  or,  with  Southey,  trace 
his  origin  to  the  mysteries  of  Indian  mythology, 
wtdeh  are  conjectured  to  have  an  especial  con- 
nexion with  his  adventure  with  the  cow.  The  In- 
mates  of  the  nursery  have  enough  to  interest  them 
in  the  bold  adventures  and  daring  pranks  of  the 
tiny  hero  of  large  ambitions,  without  troubling 
thunielves  about  his  genealogy  j  and  neither  do 
the  latest  caterers  for  the  Nursery,  Messrs.  Cham- 
bot  and  Halliwell,  concern  themselves  with  such 
ptofoond  affairs. 

Mr.  Chambers  remarks,  that  his  collection  will 
aabk  inquirers  in  France,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
tOMttrtaintiie  identity  of  ourtales  andrhymes  with 
Vnin,  and  Mr.  Halliwell  is  entitled  to  make  the 
Mae  assumption.  We  cannot  say  that  either  of  these 
frtlwnen  have,  in  every  instance,  nicely  balanced 
tiH  nlative  vahM  of  the  pieces  they  have  selected. 
Xr.ChMibem^  Ittge  coUeotion  of  rhymes  on  places, 
«Si»|fliArtl]r,lw«»t«y  BMe  iatei«st  out  of  Scot- 


land ;  whUe  his  nursery  rhymes,  and  the  rhymes 
connected  with  natural  objects,  old  usages,  and 
superstitions,  must,  we  tiiink,  strongly  interest  and 
ddight  the  whole  Teutonic  family.  If  not  in  every 
instance  literally  the  common  property  of  all  its 
tribes,  they  are  in  spirit,  and  often  in  form,  close 
of  kin,  or  a  common  stock. 

Between  many  of  the  popular  rhymes  of  Elng- 
land  and  Scotland,  there  is  not  merely  coincidence, 
but  absolute  identity — ^the  only  difierences  being 
the  dialect,  and  slight  verbal  modifications.  The 
editions  of  Mr.  Chambers  seem  to  us,  in  general, 
the  best— prtnetpe*  /  though  among  the  endless 
oral  readings  there  are  some  which  we  consider 
better  than  his.  As,  for  example,  the  well-remem- 
bered vituperation  of  truants  from  school,  which 
sticks  to  our  memory,  as : — 

Truan,  troan  Irettiboi, 
Where  shall  I  get  yon  3 

Round  about  the  nettle-bns 
Playing  shoogie-shew. 

In  the  same  column  with  this,  occurs  other 
rhymes,  of  which  there  ate  different  and  better  oral 
editions.     Thus — 

The  mime  shbie*  brifht, 

And  the  stars  gi>  a  Uohti 

Yell  see  to  kiss  a  bonny  lasl 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night, 

is  more  generally  and  better  rendered— 

Yt  canna  kit*  a  bonny  latt-^ 
darkness  being  ever  favourable  to  lore-stealths. 
Of  an  elegant  poetical  riddle  which  Mr.  Halliwell 
gives,  but  which  he  does  not  seem  to  know  means 
a  star,  he  entirely  misses  the  point,  from  not  know- 
ing what  is  referred  to  :— 

I  had  a  little  iisttr,  they  called  her  Peep,  Peep, 
She  waded  the  waters  deep,  deep,  deep  ; 
She  climb'd  the  mountains  high,  high,  high. 
Poor  little  creature,  she  wanted  an  eye  I 

Mr.  Chambers  has  the  true  version,  which  is — 
And,  poor  little  Creature,  tkehaihutoiu  tge ! 
Some  of  the  Scotch  rhyming  riddles,  by  the  way, 
are  rather  poetical,  as  this  of  mitt  :— 

Banks  foa',  braes  fon', 

Gather  ye  a'  the  day  yell  no  gather  your  neive*  fcu'. 
And  of  high  wind  ;— 

Arthur  o'  Bower  has  broken  his  bands. 
And  he's  some  roarin'  ower  the  lands  ; 
The  king  of  Scots  and  a'  his  power, 
Canna  turn  Arthur  o'  Bower. 

There  are  several  rhymes,  both  Scottish  and 
English,  formed  upon  this  one, — which,  by  the  way, 
as  probably  refers  to  a  river  in  flood  causing  inun- 
dation, as  to  a  high  wind.* 

But  the  most  poetical  of  the  Scotch  rhymes  are 
the  lullabies,  and  those  meant  to  knit  the  affections 
of  children  to  birds  and  beautiful. insects.  The 
robin  is  the  sacred  bird  of  the  north  of  Europe ; 
and  the  wren,  from  its  minute  and  beautiful  form, 
and  alert  and  lively  motions,  is  not  less  a  favourite. 
Among  the  birds  which  it  is  considered  unlucky  to 
molest,! 


The  laverock  and  the  lintie. 
The  robin  and  the  wren  ; 

And  if  ye  harry  their  nest, 
Yell  never  thrire  a^en. 
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THE  NURSERY  AND  POPULAR  RHYiMES  AND  TALRS 


Mr.  Chambers  supposes  that  the  stone-chat  is 
exempted  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  harry- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  rhyming  malediction  put 
into  its  hill,  on  those  who  molest  its  nest  or  yoong : 
bat  we  fear  that  he  is  mistaken ;  and  that  the  stone- 
chat,  with  the  yellow-hammer,  is  still  considered 
quite  as  fair  game  as  a  pyot  or  a  crow.  By  the 
way,  his  rhyme  on  the  yellow-hammer  is  not  the 
best  edition,  which,  if  we  remember  aright,  in  de- 
scribing the  mysterious  nature  of  the  bird,  goes 
thus: — 

Half  a  paddock,  half  a  taed, 

Haifa  t/dlov  voriin. 
Sacks  a  dr&p  o'  the  diel's  blade, 
Every  May  momin'. 

The  lady-bird — as  often  prosaically  called  by  the 
children  of  England  the  la<fy-eow — is  a  universal 
faTourite  in  erery  country,  probably  from  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  its  colours,  which  makes  this  chaf- 
fer more  resemble  the  brilliant  insects  of  tropical 
countries  than  the  slaty  and  russety  tribes  of  north- 
em  latitudes.  The  children  in  Scotland  throw  up 
the  lady-bird,  singing — 

Lady,  Lady  Landers, 
Flee  away  to  Flanders. 

In  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  varioram  versions  of 
many  of  our  popular  rhymes  are  to  be  found ;  and 
these  Mr.  Chambers  has,  in  general,  adopted  as  the 
best. 

In  addressing  the  lady-bird,  the  children  of 
Yorkshire  sing 

Lady-c«w,  lady-cow,  fly  thy  way  home, 

Thy  house  is  on  fire,  and  thy  children*all  gone. 

All  bat  one,  that  ligs  under  a  stone  ; 

Ply  thee  home,  lady-eow,  ere  it  be  gone. 

These  rhymes  are  certainly  borrowed  from  those 
addressed  by  the  German  children  to  the  Marien- 
WUrmcheu  ;  of  one  of  which  there  is  an  elegant 
translation  in  the  dear  Gammer  Gretheloi  Mr.  Tay- 
lor,— most  dear  to  the  inmates  of  the  Nursery  ; — 
and  another  in  Howitt's  Domestic  Life  of  the  Grer- 
mans.  In  the  Scotch  and  English  editions  this 
song  is  sadly  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions ;  so, 
for  the  sake  of  the  little  folks,  and  auld  langsyne, 
we  shall  copy  out  Mr.  Taylor's  translation — which 
is  peculiarly  sweet. 

I«dy-bird  !  Lady-bird  !  pretty  one  I  stay  :  , 

Come  sit  on  my  finger,  so  happy  and  gay; 
With  me  shall  no  mischief  betide  thee; 

No  harm  would  I  do  thee,  no  foeman  is  near : 

I  only  wonld  gaze  on  thy  beauties  so  dear. 
Those  beautifbl  winglets  beside  tbeu. 

Lady-bird !  Lady-bird  I  fly  away  home. 

Thy  house  is  a-fire,  thy  children  will  roam; 
List !  list !  to  their  cry  and  bewailing  : 

The  pitiless  spider  is  weaving  their  doom. 

Then,  Lady-bird  1  Lady-bird  !  fly  away  home, 
Hark  !  hark !  to  tky  children's  bewailing. 

Fly  back  again,  back  again.  Lady-bird  dear  t 
Tby  neightwars  will  merrily  welcome  thee  here. 

With  them  shall  no  peril  betide  thee; 
They'll  love  thee,  and  guard  thee  from  danger  or  care. 
And  all  for  a  peep  at  thy  winglets  so  fair. 
Those  beantiftil  winglets  beside  thee. 
The  Frog-Prince,  of  which  Mr.  Chambers  has 
^ven  us  a  good  edition,  under  the  title  of  The 
W'aUe  o'  the  Worltfi  End,  is  identical  with  the 
German  tale.    The    Frog-Prince,  given    by  the 
learned  Brothers  Grimm,  and  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  tlte  afor^xiid  Gammer  Gre^iel. 


Dr.  John  Leyden,  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  Tkf- 
Complai/nt  of  Scotland,  mentions  this  tale,  which, 
in  The  Complaynt,  is  entitled.  The  Wolf  of  the 
World's  End.  From  his  own  recollection  of  the 
story,  probably  first  heard  in  childhood  in  bis  na- 
tive village  of  Denholm,  he  relates — 

I  have  heard  fragments  of  songs  repeated,  in  'wbirh 
the '  Well  of  the  Warldis  End'  is  mentioned,  and  de- 
nominated '  the  well  Absalom,'  and  '  the  caald  veil  sae 
weary.'  According  to  the  popular  tale,  a  lady  is  sent 
by  her  stepmother  to  draw  water  from  the  well  of  the 
world's  end.  She  arrires  at  the  well,  after  enconater- 
ing  many  dangers  ;  bat  soon  peroeires  that  her  adven- 
tores  have  not  reached  a  conclusion.  A  &og  emeiges 
from  the  well,  and  before  it  suffers  her  to  draw  water, 
obliges  her  to  betroth  herself  to  the  monster,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  torn  to  pieces.  The  lady  letams  aaft  ; 
but  at  midnight  the  frog-lover  appears  at  the  door,  and 
demands  entrance,  according  to  promise,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  the  lady  and  ber  nurse. 

'  Open  the  door,  my  hinnie,  my  heart. 

Open  the  door,  mine  ain  wee  thing  ; 

And  mind  the  words  that  you  and  I  spak 

Down  in  the  meadow,  at  Uie  well-Epriug.' 
The  frog  is  admitted,  and  addresses  her — 

'  Take  me  up  on  your  knee,  my  dearie. 

Take  me  up  on  your  knee,  my  dearie  ; 

And  mind  the  words  that  yon  and  I  spak 

At  the  cauld  well  sae  weary.' 
The  frog  is  finally  disenchanted,  and  appears  as  a  prinee, 
in  bis  original  form." 

In  the  German  tale  of  the  Grimms,  the  en- 
chanted Prince  sings — 

"  Open  the  door,  my  Princess  dear  ; 
Open  the  door  to  thy  true-love  here  ; 
And  mind  the  words  that  you  and  I  said, 
By  the  fountain  cool  in  the  greenwood  shade." 
The  result  of  the  adventure  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Scottish  story.  The  Germans  have  another  pretty 
tale  of  this  kind,  called,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  "  Cherty 
the  Frog-Bride."  Three  Princes,  brothers^  are 
each  in  love  with  Cherry,  whom  the  spite  of  an  old 
woman,  who  was  a  fairy,  turns  into  a  frog.  The 
youngest,  and  the  successful  lover,  in  the  course  of 
his  adventures,  comes  to  The  Bridge  at  the  World'/ 
End,  and  the  poor  frog  enables  hhn  to  accomplish 
the  many  impossible  tasks  imposed  on  him, — ^is 
finally  disenchanted,  found  to  he  a  prodigy  of 
beauty,  and  married  to  him.  In  the  Scotch  tale  of 
Whippety  SUmrie  there  b  an  almost  exact  coinci- 
dence with  the  German  story  of  Rumpel-Stilts- 
Ken.  As  the  German  edition  is  the  more  elegant 
of  the  two,  we  shall  give  it  as  a  spccunen,  leaving 
our  readers  to  contrast  it  with  the  indigenous 
JVhippety  Stourie,  as  found  in  Mr.  Chambers — 

BUUFEL-STILTS-KEN. 

By  the  side  of  a  wood,  in  a  coantry  a  long  way  off, 
run  a  fine  stream  of  water ;  and  upon  the  stream  there 
stood  a  mill.  The  miller's  honse  was  close  by,  and  the 
miller,  yon  mast  know,  had  a  very  beautifbl  daughter. 
She  was,  moreover,  very  shrewd  and  clever;  and  the 
miller  was  so  proud  of  her,  that  he  one  day  told  the 
king  of  the  land,  who  used  to  come  and  bunt  in  the 
wood,  that  his  daughter  could  spin  gold  out  of  straw. 
Now  this  king  was  very  fond  of  money;  and  when  be 
heard  the  miller's  boast,  his  greediness  was  raised,  and 
he  sent  for  the  girl  to  be  bronght  before  him.  Then  be 
led  ber  to  a  chamber  in  his  pahioe  where  there  was  a 
groat  heap  of  straw;  and  gave  her  a  spinning-wheel,  and 
said,  "  All  this  must  be  spun  into  gold  before  morning,  as 
you  love  your  life."  1 1  was  in  vain  that  the  poor  maiden 
said  that  it  was  only  a  silly  boast  of  her  fother,  for  that 
slie  could  do  no  surh  thing  as  spin  straw  iute  gold;  tbt 
ibimber  doot  \ras  loi-lte d,  ,nnd  ^llv•  'Vvse  left  aloue. 
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Slie  rat  dam  ia  one  comer  of  the  room,  and  began  to 
bewail  her  hard  fate ;  when  on  a  sudden  tho  door  opened, 
aod  a  droU-looking  little  man  hobbled  in,  and  said, 
**  Good  morrow  M  you,  my  good  lass,  what  are  you 
weeping  for  t"  "  Alas  I"  said  she,  "  I  must  spin  this 
itnw  into  gold,  and  I  know  not  how."  "  What  will 
yea  gire  ne,"  said  the  hobgoblin,  "  to  do  it  for  yon  I" 
*  My  necklace,"  replied  the  maiden.  He  took  her  at 
ker  word,  and  sat  himself  down  to  the  wheel,  and  whis- 
tled and  sang, 

"  Bonnd  about,  round  about, 
Lo  and  behold ! 
Reel  airav,  reel  any, 
Straw  into  gold!" 
And  ronnd  abont  the  wheel  went  merrily;  the  work  was 
fii^ly  done,  and  the  straw  was  all  spun  into  gold. 

When  the  king  came  and  saw  this,  lie  was  greatly 
utmiiiilied  and  pleased;  but  his  heart  grew  stiU  more 
peedy  of  gnin,andhe  shut  up  the  poor  miller's  daughter 
igain  with  a  fi«sh  task.  Then  she  knew  not  what  to  do, 
lad  nt  down  once  more  to  weep ;  but  the  dwarf  soon 
opened  the  door,  and  said,  "  Wliat  will  you  give  me  to 
4i>  year  task  f  "The  ring  on  my  finger,"  said  she.  So 
bCT  little  fHend  took  the  ring,  and  began  to  work  at  the 
«ked  again,  and  whistled  and  sang, 

*'  Boond  abont,  round  aBont, 
Lo  and  behold  1 
Reel  away,  reel  away, 
Straw  into  gold!" 
till  kng  before  morning  all  was  done  again. 

Tlie  king  was  greatly  delighted  to  see  all  this  glitter- 
iag  treasure;  but  still  he  had  not  enough;  so  he  took  the 
■nUer'i  daughter  to  a  yet  larger  heap,  and  said,  "  AH 
tbb  mnst  be  spun  to-night;  and  if  it  is,  you  shall  be  my 
^aeen."  As  soon  as  she  was  alone  the  dwarf  came  in, 
and  said, "  What  will  yon  gire  me  to  spin  gold  for  yon 
this  third  time f  "I  hare  nothing  left,"  said  she. 
"  Then  say  yon  will  giro  me,"  said  the  little  man, "  the 
int  Btde  elUld  that  yon  may  have,  when  yon  are  queen." 
"  Hat  may  never  be,"  thought  the  miller's  daughter : 
and  as  dia  knew  no  other  way  to  get  her  task  done,  she 
said  Ae  would  do  what  he  asked.  Ronnd  went  the 
iriieel  again  to  the  old  song,  and  the  mannikinonce  more 
tpoi  the  heap  into  gold.  The  king  came  in  the  morning, 
sad, finding  all  he  wanted,  was  farced  to  keep  his  word; 
■0  be  nuried  the  miller's  daughter,  and  she  really  be- 
caaeqaeen. 

Mt  the  birthof  her  first  little  child  she  was  very  glad, 
and  fei^got  the  dwarf,  and  what  she  had  said.  But  one 
day  be  esme  into  her  room,  where  she  was  sitting  play- 
ing with  her  baby,  and  pat  her  in  mind  of  it.  Then  she 
grleTed  sorely  at  her  misfortnne,  and  said  she  would  give 
Ua  all  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  if  he  would  let  her 
•ff,  bat  in  vain;  till  at  last  ber  tears  softened  him,  and 
he  said, "  I  will  give  yon  three  days'  grace,  and  if  dur- 
ing tiiat  time  yon  tell  me  my  name,  you  shall  keep  your 
child." 

New  the  queen  lay  awake  all  night,  thinking  of  all  the 
odd  names  that  she  had  ever  heard;  and  she  sent  mes- 
Fcngen  all  over  the  land  to  find  up  new  ones.  The  next 
day  the  little  man  came,  and  she  began  with  Timothy, 
IcaiBOD,  Beiua]|i:<,  JKRiOf  iah,  and  all  the  names  she 
coold  leaember;  bnt  to  all  and  each  of  them  he  said, 
'  Madam !  that  is  not  my  name." 

The  second  day  she  began  with  all  the  comical  names 
•he  (onld  hear  of,  Baxdv-leos,  Hdnch-back,  Ckook- 
saijcKs,  and  so  on;  but  the  little  gentleman  still  said  to 
every  one  of  them, "  Madam  I  that  is  not  my  name." 

The  third  day  one  of  the  messengers  came  back,  and 
Slid, "  I  travelled  two  days  without  hearing  of  any  other 
Bsaes;  bat  yesterday,  as  I  was  climbing  a  high  hill, 
aasig  the  tree*  of  the  forest  where  the  fox  and  the  hare 
M  each  other  good  night,  I  saw  a  little  hut ;  and  be- 
fore the  hut  bnmt  a  fire ;  and  round  about  the  fire  a 
Amy  little  dwarf  was  dancing  upon  o.ic  leg  and  singing, 
" '  Menily  the  feast  111  make, 
T»^r'  III  brew,  to-morrow  bake ; 
Merrily  I'll  dance  and  sing, 
For  n«Et  day  will  a  stranger  bring. 
Utile  dooi  my  lady  dream 
|lvaipel-Mili»-)i««  ii  aiv  name !" 


^Mien  the  qnecu  liccrd  this  she  jumped  fur  jty,  and  as 
soon  as  her  little  friend  came,  she  sat  down  upon  her 
throne,  and  called  all  her  court  round  to  eiyoy  the  fnn; 
and  the  nurse  stood  by  her  side  with  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  as  if  it  was  quite  ready  to  be  given  up.  Then  the 
little  man  began  to  chuckle  at  the  thoughts  of  having  the 
poor  child,  to  take  home  with  him  to  his  bnt  in  the  woods ; 
and  he  cried  out, "  Now,  lady,  what  is  my  name  V  "  Is 
it  John  t"  asked  she.  "  No  Madam  !"  «  Is  it  Tom  !" 
"No  Madam!"  "IsitJEMMvl"  "It  is  not."  "Can 
yonr  name  be  'Rjntra^sni.m-KEg  V  said  the  lady,  slUy. 
"  Some  witch  told  yon  that !  some  witch  told  you  that  1" 
cried  the  little  man,  and  dashed  his  right  foot  in  a  rage 
so  deep  into  the  floor,  that  he  was  forced  to  lay  hold  of 
it  with  both  hands  to  pull  it  ont. 

Then  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  oft,  while  the  nurse 
laughed,  and  the  baby  crowed;  and  all  the  court  jeered 
at  him,  for  having  had  so  much  trouble  for  nothing;  and 
said,  "  We  wish  you  a  very  good  morning,  and  a  merry 
feast,  Mr.  Rumpbl-stilts-ken  !" 

One  takes  more  interest  in  the  Scotch  Whip- 
pety  SCourie,  since  Sir  Walter  Scott  fancied  in  Miss 
fidgeworth,  when  he  first  saw  her,  the  semblance 
of  that  most  alert  and  benevolent  fairy  dame.  The 
Irish  have  a  mutilated  version  of  this  tale. 

We  are  disappointed  at  Mr.  Chambers  giving 
us  no  Scottish  version  of  Cinderella,  as  we  are  cer- 
tain there  is  one  extant ;  for  we  caa  still  remember 
the  warning  of  the  fairy  bird,  when  the  enamoured 
prince  carried  off  the  wrong  sister. 
Clippit  fit,  and  nippit  fit. 

Behind  the  young  Prince  rides. 
While  bonny  fit,  and  little  fit. 
Beneath  the  caudron  hides. 

In  the  metrical  story  of  Catskin,  Mr.  Ha^liwell 
gives  something  between  the  Grennan  tale  of  that 
name,  and  the  genuine  Cinderella,  which,  as  a  Nur- 
sery romance,  is  known  over  nearly  all  Europe. 
Under  the  name  of  AtAen-Pnttel  it  is  found  in  the 
collection  of  the  brothers  Grimm.  It  is  known 
among  the  Welsli,thePoles,  the  Danes,  theServians, 
and,  in  short,  to  every  nation ;  and  the  celebrated 
Neapolitan  Collection  of  Nursery  Tales,  the  "  Pcn- 
tamerone,"  a  production  of  the  sixteenth  centui^-, 
has  the  Cetmertola.  The  genuine  Scottish  oral 
edition  would  be  desirable,  and,  we  daresay,  may 
still  be  easily  recovered.  Like  the  memory  of  a 
dream,  we  can  recall  a  fireside  tale  of  the  lowland 
districts  of  Perthshire  and  Stirlingshire,  of  which 
the  heroine,  by  name  Kate  lU-Pratt,*  was  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  great  Thomas  Thumb,  with  a 
dash  of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer ;  though  her  prpdigies 
were  all  performed  by  strategy,  and  the  aid  of 
that  enchanted  bird-counsellor  who  plays  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  such  tales.  The  monstrous 
giant  or  ogre  against  whom  Kate  was  pitted,  among 
other  tyrannical  bests,  commands  her  to  bring  him 
a  riddle  full  of  water  from  some  enchanted  well, 
probably  that  at  the  Warlttt  End ;  and  she  is  in 
despair,  until  the  bird  sings — 

Stuff  wi'  fog  [moss]  and  clem  wi'  clay. 
And  then  ye'U  carry  the  water  away. 

The  gaint  was,  we  recollect,  exceeding  teatutri/v; 
and  he  had,  besides,>as  an  alarum-clock,  a  coverlet 
to  hb  bed,  studded  with  bells  ;  so  that  ICate  Ill- 
Prats  found  it  impossible  to  cut  off  his  head,  or 
steal  the  keys  of  the  castle — ^we  forget  which — 
until  she  one  day  ingeniously  stnffed  thp  bells  with 
boiled  bread  and  milk. 

•     f  lH-Prats— nischieTop',  clercr  tricks, 
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There  is  aim,  as  we  can  remember,  a  Scottish 
oral  edition  of  the  nearly  nnirereal "  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,"  with  its  fine  moral,  and  true  philosophy. 
The  Fairies,  no  longer  known  in  the  English  Nur- 
sery, and  beginning  to  be  forgotten  at  Scottish 
rural  firesides,  still  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
fanciful  popular  tales  of  Germany,  Witches  are 
happily  everywhere  banished,  or  nearly  so,  though 
a  few  monkish  or  witch  charms  are  remembered, 
and  sometimes  repeated  in  sport.  The  following 
rhyme,  to  make  the  butter  come  if  the  process  of 
churning  is  tardy,  is  still  familiar  in  England.  It 
must  be  repeated  three  times  :— 

Come,  butter,  oome, 
Come,  batter,  come ! 
Peter  stands  at  the  gate 

Waiting  for  a  batter  eake. 
Come,  batter,  come  I 

The  Shetlanders,  among  other  charms,  havw  one 
to  cure  the  ringworm  ;  and  in  Scotland  it  is  still 
quite  customary  for  children,  before  taking  a 
mounting  leap,  to  say,— • 

Matthew,  Mark,  Lnke,  and  John, 
Hand  the  horn  till  I  loop  on; 
though  they  may  not  be  aware  of  the  signift- 
canoe  of  the  rhyme,  which  is  taken  from  a  charm 
known  in  many  parts  of  England  : — 

Matthew,  Mark,  Lnke,  and  John, 
Guard  the  bed  that  I  lie  on  I 
Foot  comers  to  my  bed. 
Foot  angels  round  my  head  ; 
One  to  watch,  one  to  pray, 
And  two  to  bear  my  sonl  away. 

The  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  when  a  boy,  was 
taught  to  repeat  the  subjoined  rhyme,  as  a  charm 
against  the  cramp : — 

Matthew,  Mark,  Lake,  and  John,  ease  as,  I  beg, 

The  DeTil  has  tied  a  knot  on  my  leg  ; 

Crosses  three  +  +  +  we  make  to  ease  us: 

Two  for  the  robbers,  and  one  for  Christ  Jesus. 

Some  of  the  rhymes  which  Mr.  Chambers  has 
set  down  as  puerile,  or  as  stark  nonsense-verses, 
are,  in  fact,  old  charms ;  which,  by  the  way,  does 
not  quite  prove  their  sense. 

Though  we  allow  all  the  lullabies,  and  a  few 
songs  adapted  to  yovng  chUdren,  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Nursery,  there  is  not  much  propriety 
in  inserting  every  snatch  of  ballad  or  song,  his- 
torical, comic,  and  even  amatory,  and  not  over 
delieate,  which  lively  nurse-maids  may  have  in- 
troduced into  their  sanctuaries.    In  this  style  we 
find,  in  Mr.  Halliwell's  book,  corrupted  or  muti- 
lated versons  of  Old  King  Cole,  When  good  Ring 
Arthur  ruled  the  land.  The  Jew's  Daughter,  and 
in  a  more  objectionable  style,  There  was  a  Little 
Man,  and  he  wooed  a  Little  Maid,  and  even  songs 
from  farces  of  no  great  antiquity,  and  without  merit 
of  any  sort.    Some  of  these  things  are  the  catches  of 
grown  people  %  others  mere  vulgarities,  as  this — 
and  the  list  might  easily  be  extended  :— 
Says  Moses  to  Aaron, 
That  fellow's  a-swearing ; 
Says  Aaron  to  Moses, 
He's  drank  I  supposes. 

Aaron  said  unto  Moses, 
Let's  sit  down  and  fuddle  our  noses. 
Now,  this  kind  of  stable-yard  rigmarole  or  ri- 


baldry has  no  legitimate  claim  of  natmlization  in 
a  weU-regulated  nursery. 

Some  of  the  songs  which  Mr.  Chambers  hw 
given,  if  they  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Nut-^ 
sery,  are,  at  least,  beautiful,  and  not  otherwise  ex* 
ceptionable.  Among  the  snatches  of  song  which  he 
has  given,  as  a  child's,  b  "  Cock  up  your  Beaver," 
which  is,  if  we  recollect  aright,  one  of  Grizell  Bail'* 
lie's  songs  for  mature  age.  Apropos  to  another  of 
these  songs — Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  the  exciting 
news  burst  upon  Europe  that  Buonaparte  had 
miraculously  escaped  from  Elba,  and  was  march- 
ing on  to  Paris  in  great  force,  began  a  Utter  to  • 
Mend  with  this  snatch  of  song  which  Mr.  Cham- 
bers gives  as  a  Jacobite  rhyme  : — 
Some  say  the  deil's  dead,  the  deil's  dead,  the  deil'sdaad; 
Some  say  the  deil's  dead,  and  buried  in  Kirkaldy; 
Some  say  he's  risen  again,  risen  again,  risen  again. 
Some  say  he's  risen  again,  and  danced  the  Highland  laddie. 
Mr.  Halliwell  has  a  few  good  political  and  8»» 
tirical  rhymes,  though  they  be  not  very  appro- 
priate to  the  Nursery.  Nay,  Mr.  Halliwell  occa- 
sionally treats  his  readers  to  a  matrimonial  satire  as 

a  Nursery  song. The  Reformers  and  Puritans 

had  their  revenge  for  the  satires  of  the  Cavaliers 
and  Jacobites  in  the  game  of  the  Confessional ; 
which  is  played  by  shadows  on  the  wall.  Of  th« 
words  which  accompanied  the  playful  skirmish 
of  the  shadowy  fingers,  Mr.  Halliwell  gives  us  two 
versions.  Thb  is  the  Oxfordshire  one,  and  the 
briefest  :— 

Father,  O  fkther,  I'm  come  to  eenflns. 

Well,  my  daughter,  well  I 

Last  night  I  oall'd  the  cat  a  baast- 

Shocking,  my  daughter,  ihoeking  I 

What  penaaee  1  my  father,  ■wktX  peaantt  t 

What  penanee  I  my  daughter,  wkat  peoaaM  I 

What  penanee  shall  I  dot 

Kiss  me. 

We  finish  with  the  penance  of  the  KenUah  yfi^ 
sion : — 

Kiss  me  three  times. 

Oh!  but  I  can't  I 

Oh  I  but  you  must  I 

Oh  I  but  I  can't,  &c.,  ad  IXb. 

Well,  what  must  be  must. 

So  kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  and  away. 

The  lullabies  of  the  English  Nursery  ai*  very 
inferior  in  poetical  spirit  to  a  few  of  those  of  Scot- 
land ;  though  the  entire  class  of  the  Byt,  B(d>y  Btrnt- 
ten  :  Huih  a  by.  Baby;  Hy,  m^  Kitten,  &c.,  &c.,  are 
much  the  same  in  both  countries.  Mr.  Chambers' 
collection  is,  however,  peculiarly  rich  in  sweet  Scot- 
tish lullabies.  There  is  also  one  beautiful  little 
song,  described  as  a  north-country  song,  ia  Mr. 
Halliwell's  collection,  which  deserves  its  plaoa^ 
though  we  had  it  lately  in  Howitt's  Vi^  to  Be- 
markable  Places : — 

Says  t'  auld  man  tit  oak  tree, 

Young  and  lusty  was  I  when  I  kenn'd  tbee ; 

I  was  young  and  lusty,  I  was  fair  and  dear, 

Young  and  lusty  was  I  mony  a  lang  year ; 

But  sair  fail'd  am  I,  sair  fail'd  now, 

Sair  fail'd  am  I  sen  I  kenn'd  thou. 

Among  the  finest  of  the  lullabies  given  by  Mr. 
Chambers,  is  the  following,  taken  from  Johnson's 
Mmical  JfuMum,  and  which,  both  from  internal  and 
other  evidence,  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  either 
written  or,  more  probably,  improved  by  Bums  : — 
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0  em  7«  Mw  eaBhions, 
Can  ye  aew  sheets, 

Chi  ;e  ang,  Ba-loo-Ioo, 

Wlien  the  bunie  greets  i 
And  hee  and  h»,  birdie, 

And  hee  and  ba,  lamb  ; 
And  hee  and  ba,  birdie, 

My  bonnie  lamb  1 
Hee  0,  wee  O, 

What  wad  I  do  wi'  you  ! 
Black  is  the  life 

That  I  lead  wi'  yon. 
Ower  mony  o'  you. 

Little  for  togie  yon  ; 
Hee  0,  wee  O, 

What  wad  I  do  wi'  yon  t 

Then  U  no  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
following  rhyme,  which  was  sent  by  the  poet,  when 
filled  with  melancholy  forebodings  as  to  the  fate 
of  his  orphan  children,  to  his  friend  Mrs.  Dun- 
lop:— 

Oh  that  I  bad  ne'er  been  married, 

1  wad  never  bad  nae  oare  ; 
Now  I'Te  gotten  wife  and  bairns, 

And  they  cry,  Crowdie  !  ever  mair. 

Anee  crowdie,  twice  crowdie. 

Three  times  crowdie  in  a  day  ; 
Gin  ye  crowdie  mickle  mair, 
Ye'll  carowdie  a'  my  meal  away. 
The  equestrian  and  manipulative  sports  of  the 
Scottish  Nursery,  when  the  performers  are  still 
mere  infants,  and  their  steed  either  papa's  foot  or 
the  nurse's  knee,  are  not  only  lively  and  amusing, 
but,  in  their  accompaniments  of  song  and  music, 
not  a  little  poetical.     We  find  the  following  spe- 
dmen  in  Chambers'  work,  which,  in  this  depart- 
ment, is  both  copious  and  select : — 

The  old-feshioned  Scottish  norses  were  rich  in  ez- 
pedieats  for  amusing  infants.    No  sooner  bad  the  first 
&mt  dawn  of  the  understanding  appeared,  than  the 
{uthfU  attendant  was  ready  to  engage  it  with  some 
inctieal  drollery,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  good  humour,  and 
exeicise  the  tender  faculties.     One  of  the  first  wbimsi- 
eafities  practised  was  to  take  the  two  feet  of  the  infant, 
and  make  tbem  go  quickly  up  and  down  and  over  each 
other,  saving  the  following  appropriate  verses  :— 
This  is  Willie  Walker,  and  that's  Tarn  Sim, 
He  ea'd  him  to  a  feast,  and  he  ca'd  him  ; 
And  be  sticket  him  wi'  the  apit,  and  he  sticket  him. 
And  he  ower  him,  and  he  ower  him. 
And  he  ower  him,  and  he  ower  him,  &c. 
mi  day  brak. 
Ot  the  following — 

"  Feetikin,  feetikin, 

When  will  ye  gang !" 
"When  the  nichts  tnm  short 

And  the  days  tnm  lang, 
111  toddle  and  gang,  toddle  uid  gang,"  &c. 
Anns  u  well  as  legs  were  sometimes  taken  into  these 
little  jocularities ;  and  then  the  following  verses  were 
nsed:— 
Tbe  doggies  gaed  to  the  mill, 

This  way  and  that  way  ; 
They  took  a  lick  out  o'  this  wife's  pock, 
And  X  lick  out  o'  that  vrife't  pock, 
And  a  loop  in  the  lead,  and  a  drink  of  the  dam, 
And  gaed  hame  walloping,  walloping,  walloping,  &c. 

LnitationB  of  mechanical  operations  were^and 
are,  frequent  in  the  Nureery;  the  child  to  be 
samed  being  himself  either  a  principal  character 
vr  an  actor  in  the  drama.  One  operation  is  the 
none  shoeing  the  child  as  a  horse,  repeating,  while 
the  sole  of  the  little  foot  is  quickly  patted — 


"  John  Smith,  &Uow  Ine, 

Can  you  shoe  this  hoisa  o'  nine  i" 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  that  I  can, 

As  weel  as  ony  man  1 

There's  a  nail  upon  the  tae. 

To  gar  the  powny  speel  the  brae  ; 

There's  a  nail  upon  the  heel. 

To  gar  tbe  powny  pace  weel ; 

There's  a  nail  and  there's  a  brod, 

There's  a  horsie  weel  shod, 

Weel  shod,  weel  shod,"  &e. 
The  English  editions  of  this  are  not  bo  minute  in 
detail^  though  the  sport  is  the  same.  One  brisk 
equestrian  rhyme  is  interpolated  by  Mr.  Chambers 
with  the  adult  satirical  song  of  Supple  Sancfy  ; 
which  seems  no  improvement.  In  fact,  Mr.  Cham- 
bers has  clashed  three  distinct  Nursery  riding-songs 
as  one,  and  clapped  Supph  Sandy  in  tbe  midst  of 
them.    But  they  are  each  excellent. 

Chick  I  my  naggie, 

Chick  !  my  naggie, 

How  many  miles  to  Aberdaigy  t 

Eight  and  eight,  and  other  tight, 

Try  to.  win  there  wi' eandle-Ught. 


I  had  a  little  pony. 

They  ca'd  it  Dapple  Grey  ; 
I  lent  it  to  a  lady. 

To  ride  a  mile  away. 
She  whipt  it,  she  lash'd  it. 

She  ca'd  it  ower  tbe  brae  ; 
I  winna  lend  my  pony  mair. 

Though  a'  the  ladies  pray. 


The  catty  rade  to  Passelet, 
To  Passelet,  to  Passelet ; 
The  catty  rade  to  Passelet, 

.Upon  a  harrow  tine,  0. 
"Twas  on  a  weety  Wednesday, 
Wednesday,  Wednesday ; 
Twas  on  a  weety  Wednesday, 
I  miss'd  it  aye  sin  syne,  O. 
In  the  following  ease,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Am 
consists  in  a  commencement  with  slow  and  graceful 
riding,  degenerating  into  the  gallop  of  a  huckster's  don- 
key : — 

This  is  the  way  tbe  ladies  ride, 

Jimp  and  sma',  jimp  and  sma'  I 
This  is  the  way  the  gentlemen  ride, 

Trotting  a',  trotting  a'  1 
This  is  the  way  the  cadgers  ride. 
Creels  and  a' !  creels  and  a'  1 !  creels  and  a' ! ! ! 
The  following  explains  its  own  theatrical  character : 
I  got  a  little  manikin,  I  set  him  on  my  thoomikin ; 
I  saddled  him,  I  bridled  him,  and  sent  him  to  tbe 

tooniken ; 
I  oofied  a  pair  o'  garters,  to  tie  his  little  bosiken  ; 
I  coffed  a  pocket-napkin  to  digbt  his  little  nosiken  ; 
I  seut  him  to  the  garden,  to  fetch  a  pund  o'  sage, 
And  fand  him  in  the  kitchen-neuk,  kissin'  little  Madge  ! 

The  following  very  sweet  lullaby  is  new  to  us, 
and  is  given  by  Mr.  Chambers  as  from  the  West 
of  Scotland  :— 

Ba,  wee  birdie,  birdie, 

Ba,  wee  birdie,  croon ; 
The  ewes  are  awa'  to  the  siller  parks. 

The  kye's  amang  the  broom ; 
The  wee  bits  o'  yowes  to  the  heathery  knows*. 

They  11  no  be  back  till  noon ; 
If  they  dinna  get  something  ere  they  gang  out, 
Their  wee  pipes  will  be  toom. 
My  Cock,  Lily-cock,  is  a  genuine  Nursery  song 
and  recitative,  which  never  fails  to  delight  the  in- 
fant hearers  from  the  lively  imitations  of  the  pets 
and  domestic  animals  with  which  they  are  first 
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fumiliur.  As  an  iucitetnent  to  juvenile  r^dors  to 
acquire  this  piece,  we  shall  copy  out  the  first  and 
the  last  stanza ;  which  stanza,  by  the  accumula- 
tive process,  which  children  love  so  much  in  their 
games  and  thymes,  imitates  the  cries  of  the  whole 
of  the  animals  described  :-r- 
I  had  a  wee  cpck,  and  I  lov'd  it  well, 
I  fed  my  cook  on  yonder  hill ; 

My  cock,  lily-oock,  lily-cock,  coo ; 

Every  one  loves  their  cock,  why  shonld  not  I  love 
my  cock  too ! 

I  h»l  a  wee  pig,  and- 1  loved  it  well, 
I  fed  my  pig  on  yonder  hill ; 

My  fig,  squeakie,  sqneskic, 

My  «at,  eheetie,  chsetie, 

^7  dog,  bonffie,  bonffie, 

My  sheep,  m&ie,  maie. 

My  dnek,  wheetie,  wheetie, 

My  hen,  ohUokie,  chnckle, 

My  cock,  lily-cock,  lily-cock,  coo ; 

Every  one  loves  their  cock,  why  shonld  not  I  love 
my  cock  too ! 
In  both  collections  we  find  versions  of  the  curious 
ancient  ditty,  The  Hunting  of  the  Wren,  which 
describes  an  old  custom  stiU,  it  would  appear,  ob- 
served by  children,  on  St.  Stephen's  day,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  On 
that  day  the  Manx  children  procure  a  wren,  which 
they  tie  to  a  branch  of  holly  decorated  with  rib- 
bons, and  carry  through  their  villages,  singing  the 
appropriate  song.  In  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  eclition  of 
Brande's  Popular  Antiquities,  this  custom  is  traced 
to  a  very  remote  period.  The  Druids  represented 
the  Wren  as  the  king  of  all  birds  ;  and  the  first 
Christian  missionaries,  taking  ofiencc  at  the  super- 
stitions reverence  shown  to  it,  incited  their  early 
converts,  the  peasants,  to  hunt  it  upon  Christmas 
day,  and  St.  Stephen's  d«y ;  when  it  was  the  cns- 
tom  to  carry  aboat  the  poor  little  bird,  hung  to 
two  hoops,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  in 
a  rustic  procession.  The  wren  is  now,  however, 
a  favoiurite  bird ;  and  some  gentler  spirit  than 
these  first  missionaries  has  thrown  sanctity  around 
it  in  the  well-known  rhyme — 

The  Robin  and  the  Wren 
Are  God's  cock  and  hen. 
Were  it  not  that  high,  learned  authority  is  against 
U3,  we  should  imagine  The  Ifuntinff  of  the  Wren  a 
{>asquinade,  on  some  mucA-ado-abotit-nothing  royal 
or  noble  hunting-match ;  and  we  should  certainly 
set  down  Little  Bo-peep,  who  lost  her  eheep,  for  a 
ridiculf  of  the  maudlin  pastoral ;  were  it  not  that 
a  learned  antiquarj-  has  lately  discovered  such 
<leep  mysteries  in  that  silly  lay.  The  edition  of  the 
famous  Htmting  of  the  Wren,  given  by  Mr.  Cham-  j 
Iters,  is  from  Herd's  Collection ;  and  we  cannot  j 
help  thinking  it  a  more  pointed  one  than  the  tra- 
ditional song  which  is  given  as  genuine  from  the 
Isle  of  Man  by  Mr.  Halliwell.  Of  Robin  Red- 
breast's Testament  there  are  two  different  editions 
in  the  works  before  us.  That  given  by  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, from  Herd's  Collection,  would  seem  to  be  an 
enlargement  or  paraphrase  of  the  original  Nursery 
ditty,  made  by  a  true  poet,  who  must,  moreover, 
have  been  a  client  of  the  House  of  Hamilton.  It  is 
itxceedingly  beautiful ;  and  so,  indeed,  is  the  Eng- 
lish song  of  Robin's  sorrows  through  the  coquettish 
ijnd  jilting  Jenny  Wren.    We  cannot  resist  Robin's 


Testament,  omitting,  however,  some  of  his  com- 
plimentary bequests  to  his  noble  patrons.  Robin 
is  a  true  patriotic  Scotsman,  as  well  as  a  devoted 
follower.  He  is  also  a  dignified,  though  an  affec- 
tionate lover  or  husband,  until  his  tenderness  is 
abused  by  a  jilt : — 

"  Gnde  day  now,  bonnie  Kobiu, 
How  lang  have  you  been  here !" 

"  Oh,  I  hare  been  bird  about  thia  bnbh 
This  mair  than  twenty  year !" 

CUORCS. 

Teetle  ell  ell,  teetle  ell  ell, 
Teetle  ell  ell,  teetle  ell  ell ; 
Tee  tee  tee  tee  tee  tee  tee. 
Tee  tee  tee  tee,  teetle  eldie. 
«  But  now  I  am  the  eiekest  bird 

That  ever  sat  on  brier ; 
And  I  wad  make  my  testament, 

Goodman,  if  ye  wad  hear. 
Gar  tak  this  bonnie  neb  o'  mine, 

That  picks  upon  the  com ; 
And  gie't  to  the  Dnke  o'  Hamilton, 
To  be  a  bnnting-hom. 


"  Gar  tak  this  guid  right  leg  o'  mine. 

And  mend  the  brig  o'  Tay ; 
It  will -be  a  post  and  pillar  gude. 

It  will  neither  bow  nor  gae. 
And  tak  this  other  leg  o'  mine. 

And  mend  the  brig  o'  Weir ; 
It  will  be  a  potst  and  pillar  gnde, 

U  '11  neither  bow  nor  steer. 

"  And  tak  these  bonnie  feathers  o'  mine. 

The  feathers  o'  my  breast ; 
And  gie  to  ony  bonny  lad 

That  11  bring  to  me  a  priest.** 
Now  in  there  came  my  lady  Wren, 

With  mony  a  sigh  and  groan ; 
"  Oh,  what  care  I  for  a'  the  ladu, 

If  my  wee  lad  be  gone  !" 
Then  Robin  tum'd  him  mand  about, 

E'en  like  a  little  king ; 
"  Go,  pack  ye  out  at  my  chamber-door, 

Ye  little  cutty  qaean.** 
Robin  made  his  testament 

Upon  a  coll  of  hay,, 
And  by  cam  a  greedy  gled 
And  snapt  him  a'  away. 
Those  lines — 

Then  Robin  turned  him  round  about. 
E'en  like  a  little  king, — 
are  ineffable  in  their  Lilliputian-  manliness  and 
majesty.   The  love-passages  of  the  Engli^  feaihar- 
ed  pair  are  much  less  pathetic. 
Jenny  Wren  fell  sick 

Upon  a  merry  time ; 
In  came  Robin  Red-breast, 

And  brought  her  nops  and  wine. 
Eat  well  of  the  sop,  Jenny, 
Drink  well  of  the  wine ; 
Thank  yon,  Robin,  kindly, 

You  shall  be  -mine. 
Jenny,  she  got  well, 

And  stood  upon  her  feet, 
And  told  Robin  plauily,' 

She  lov'd  him  not  a  bit. 
Robin,  being  angry. 
Hopped  on  a  twig. 
Saying,  Out  upon  yon, 
Fy  upon  yon,  bold  fac'd  jig ! 
Herd's  Collection  has  the  Scottish  version,  from 
which  the  above  seems  to  !>«  taken,  l>eginnins:— 
The  wren  she  Wft  in  Care's  bpd, 
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Children,  could  they  comprehend  the  mystery,  i 
might  be  surprised  to  learn  tlie  high  descent  and 
antiquity  of  some  of  their  idle  games.  The  House 
that  Jaclc  Built,  and  the  Old  Wife  that  desired  the 
Hi  to  keep  her  house  tlB  she  went  to  the  fair  to 
buy  a  boniiy  bunch  of  berries  with  the  penny 
which  she  had  found  when  sweeping  her  house, 
are  inManees  of  this.  The  original  of  this  game, 
or  dermatic  Tale,  haa  been  toaced  by  a  learned 
German  to  a  national  Hebrew  fable,  written  in 
the  Chaldee  language,  and  of  great  antiquity.  In 
the  original,  the  ih'd^  which  is  one  of  the  clean 
animals,  is  said  to  denote  the  Jews ;  the  cat  the 
AasyriaDs;  the  dcff  is  symbolical  of  the  Baby- 
loB^ns,  the  ttaff  of  the  Persians,  the  fire  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  so  forth  through  all  the  enemies  and 
penecntors  of  the  Jewish  nation.  If  the  fable  had 
been  modem,  we  might  have  expected  the  Poles, 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  Russians  to  have  figured 
in  it.  the  Turks  and  the  Saracens  have  a  place, 
and  also  the  Crusaders.  There  is  no  doubt  either 
as  to  the  antiquity  or  authenticity  of  this  Hebrew 
Fable,  which,  however,  answers  its  Nursery  pur- 
poses not  a  whit  the  worse  for  its  double  meaning ; 
and  never  fails,  especially  in  its  rapid  enumerative 
catastrophe  of  "  cat,  cat,  kill  mouse,  mouse  winna 
cut  rope,  rope  winna  hang  smith,  smith  winna 
MI  ox,"  &C.,  &C.,  to  give  unbounded  delight  to  a 
juvenile  audience.  Accumulative  rhymes  appear 
to  tickle  and  charm  the  ears  of  all  children.  Of 
these  Mr.  Chambers  has  nearly  exhausted  the 
Nnseiy  store ;  and  Mr.  Halliwell  also  gives  a 
few.  From  Devonshire  he  inserts  the  first  stanza 
«f  a  song,  entitled.  The  Beggars  of  Chidley  Fair, 
of  wiueb  we  can  remember  a  good  version,  oon- 
mtfaig  of  many  stanzas,  once  Aimiliarly  known  in 
the  South  of  Scotland  under  the  name  of  the 
Beggan  of  Coldingham  Fair. 

The  lint  time  that  I  gsed  to  Condingham  fair, 

I  ftU  in  with  a  joUy  beggar; 

Ibe  bq^gar's  name  O  it  was  Harrj, 

Aad  be  had  a  wife  and  they  called  her  Mary. 

0  Mary  and  Harry,  and  Harry  and  Mary, 

And  Juiet  and  John, 

Hat 's  the  beggare  one  by  one; 

Bat  now  I  will  gi'e  yon  them  pair  by  pair, 

AH  the  brave  beggars  of  Condingham  fair. 

Tbt  next  time  that  I  went  to  Conding^sam  tlii. 

There  I  met  with  another  beggar; 

Tke  begg^s  nam^  O  it  was  Willie, 

Aad  he  had  a  wifis  and  they  called  her  Lillie. 

Aad  Harry  aad  Mary,  and  Willie  and  Lillie, 

And  Janet  and  John, 

That  "n  tbe  beggars  one  by  one; 

Now  I  will  gi'e  yon  tiiem  pair  by  pair, 

AH  the  bisve  beggars  of  Condingham  &ir. 

The  next  time  that  I  gaed  to  Condingham  &ir, 

I  fcU  in  with  anotber  beggar; 

Ike  beggar^  name  0  it  was  Wilkm, 

And  be  bad  a  wife  and  they  called  her  Giikin. 
And  Rarrv  and  Mary,  and  Willie  and  Lillie, 
Aad  Willdn  aad  Gilkin,  and  Janet  and  John, 
That's  the  begins  one  by  one; 
Mew  I  will  gi'e  yon  them  pair  by  pair, 
AH  the  b|ave  beggars  of  Condingluun  fair. 

So  on  the  song  proceeds,  to  a  lively  tune,  until 
aa  iamense  number  of  odd  names  are  strung  to- 
gtthicin  loove  rhymes.  Young  children  appear  as 
"  1  by  these  sounds,  as  are  youtlts  and 

.est. 


maidens  with  those  smooth  and  musical  couplets, 
which  fall  so  sweetly  on  a  well-tuned  ear,  though 
any  meaning  may,  as  children  say,  be  far  to  seek 
and  ill  to  find. 

Mr.  Chambers'  work  is  rich  in  the  games  of 
the  Scottish  children,  many  of  which  are  evidently 
framed  upon  old  masques,  carols,  and  those  rude 
dramas  which  delighted  our  ancestors,  from  the 
gvizardt  of  the  Farmer's  Ha'  to  the  masquers  of 
the  courtly  circle.  The  games  of  little  girls,  in 
particular,' are  exceedingly  pretty,  both  from  their 
dramatic  and  operatic  character ;  but  especially 
from  the  beauty,  and  innocence,  and  downright 
earnestness,  of  the  juvenile  actors.  These  operatic 
performances  always  take  place  in  the  open  air, 
and,  of  course,  only  in  fine  weather — the  long 
sunny  evenings  of  the  northern  summer.  We  are 
sorry  that  we  cannot  even  advert  to  them. 

There  is  one  fire-side  game  which  Mr.  Cham- 
bers has  overlooked.  Cureuddie,  or,  according  to 
Jaraieson,  Oureuddoeh,  denotes  a  play  among  chil- 
dren, in  which  they  sit  on  their  hams,  [^SccUiee, 
hunkers,]  and  hop  round  in  a  circular  form.  In 
fact,  they  perform  a  kind  of  dance  in  this  singular 
posture,  which  requires  great  agility  and  skill  in 
balancing.  He  who,  with  arms  a-kimbo,  can  keep 
longest  up,  of  course  beats  his  compeers.  The 
dancer,  or  loiyaer,  at  the  same  time,  sings  something 
like  the  following  lines,  for  we  do  not  pretend  to 
accuracy  of  memory : — 

Will  ye  gang  to  the  lea,  Cnrcnddie, 
And  join  yonr  plack  wi'  me,  Cnrcaddie; 
I  lookit  abont,  and  I  saw  naebody. 
And  Hnkit  awa  my  lane,  Cnrcnddie. 
Mr.  Halliwell  gives  the  rhyming  games  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  if  ever  the  English  children  poesessed 
the  same  sort  of  fanciful  dramatic  entertainments, 
they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  entire  oblivion.     Mr. 
Halliwell  has,  however,  been  very  succest^l  in 
scraping  together  an  immense  number  of  the  purely 
nonsensical  jingles  that  are  to  be  found  in  every 
nursery,  fresh  as  picked  up  trova  the  street ;  such 
as,— 

Jim  Crow's  sister 

Bonght  a  little  dolly, 
And  dressed  it  and  nursed  it, 
And  eaUed  it  pretty  Polly. 
The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  collectors  for  the 
inmates  of  the  Nursery,'  as  for  other  great  public 
bodies,  is  "Where  to  drawthe  line."  Mr.  Halliwell 
has  dra'wn  no  line  at  all,  nor  taken  any  rule,  save 
to  have  none  of  the  nonsense  of  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  while  under  the  title.  Papular  and  Nursery 
Rhymes,  Mr.  Chambers  has  assumed  a  license 
which  co'vers  hb  free  hoRO'wings  from  every  good 
sonroe.  He  has,  therefore,  given  us  nothing  that 
b  not  well  worthy  of  preservation,  which  is  more 
than  we  dare  affirm  of  his  fellow-labourer.  ■  Wc 
should  not  object  to  the  song  of  Old  King  Cole,  or 
Aildn  Drum,  for  instance,  nor  yet  to  the  bald  English 
version  of  the  Gudewife  of  Auchtermuchty,  though 
the  former  are  as  appropriate  to  the  convivial  circle 
as  to  the  Nursery,  and  the  latter  Morality  far  above 
the  in&ntile  understanding ;  but  we  do  object  to  to 
many  of  those  purely  nonsensical  jingles  which 
have  not  even  musical  sound  to  recommend  theni. 
Besides,  the  versions  are  often  oprrupt :  tbe  sage  whq 
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has  been  "  The  Man  of  Thesgaly"  from  all  nnrsery 
g«neratioD8,  it  here  "  The  Man  of  Newington ;" 
and,  as  a  nnrsery  tale,  we  hare  a  corrupt  version 
of  the  song  or  catch  of. 

There  was  in  old  woman  had  three  sons, 
Geoffrey,  James,  and  John, 

Sometimes  the  same  rhyme  is  repeated  in  another 
part  of  the  book,  with  little  or  no  variation,  and 
frequent  mistakes  are  committed  from  apparent 
ignorance  of  the  northern  dialects.  In  short,  Mr. 
HalliWell  has  opened,  and  poured  forth  a  poetical 
inger't  pock,  or  b^gar's  wallet,  upon  the  Nursery, 
without  much  regard  to  the  congruity,  or  whole- 
someness  of  its  contents. 


Though  we  have  already  gone,  as  some  may  con- 
ceive, too  far  with  so  trivial  a  subject  as  Nursery 
Rhymes,  and  Fireside  and  Nursery  tales,  the  theine 
is,  in  reality,  left  nnexhansted,  not  only  by  tbia 
random  notice,  but  by  the  ingenious  writers  to 
whose  labours  we  chiefly  refer.  Both  works  we 
consider  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  popular  an- 
tiquary ;  and  the  latter  part,  especially  of  Mr. 
Chambers'  cheap  book,  deserves  a  place  in  every 
Nnrsery,  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  th« 
maids  in  the  important  art  of  talking  lively  non- 
sense, and  of  aewmpanj/ing  infant  exerciMS  trith 
music,  as  well  as  the  higher  uses  of  fieeding  th« 
young  fancy  with  its  most  natural  and  nutritknu 
food. 


LINES 

OOCAUOKED  BT  BSADINO,  IN  KNIOHt's  "  lAMDON,"  AH  IRomcAL  PASSAOB  ON  TRS  PTTNEIUL  Of  SBEKIBAX. 

[Of  (hit  (on  of  gaaxu  *  celebruted  pen  bu  written — "  In  one  week  he  achieved,  perhaps,  the  hiihert  triamtih  ever  gained 
by  intellectoal  effort:  the  Palace  was  entranced  with  hii  wit, — the  Worid-wu  endianted  by  hi*  hamour, — the  8«aat«  was 
enr^>tated  by  his  eloqn«n<e :  "  and  yet  most  destitnta  did  he  die. J 


Tht  tears  shonld  flow,  0,  Genins,  for  thy  ion ; 

The  sought — th'  admired — the  flattered — the  andone  I 

See  how  his  flashes  throngh  the  Commons  blazed  : 

Think  how  his  wit  at  Carlton  Court  amazed : 

Now  giu  on  his  irreroeable  doom, 

— His  last  sigh  breathed  "  within  the  inn's  worst  room;" 

'Tis  his,  the  common  lot  to  nndtrgo 

With  more  than  common  shame  and  oomuoii  wo< 

And  now  survey  poor  Torick's  ftineral  scene. 
The  ending  pageant  of  Life's  "  fltfnl  dream." 
His  obsoqnies  observed  by  "  troops  of  fHendt," 
In  Westminster'B  old  flme  the  drama  ends : 
'Midst  mnmmied  kings  the  Wjt  may  now  repose 
While  modem  Ceesars  grace  poor  "  Sherry's  "  dose.] 

Thtn,  endinj;  life  neglected  and  forlorn, 
Htrt,  o'er  his  bier  see  royal  princes  monm : 
Then,  snlfnuice  hardly  bars  the  imprisening  writ,' 
Here,  eoronets  would  bail  and  erotrns  aoquit : 


Thtn,  left  to  die,  by  faithless  fWends  forgot, 

Here,  immortality  his  envied  lot : 

TKere,  duns  would  seize — ^would  crash  the  brokei  heart  t 

Hert,  kings  no  more  with  Sheridan  shall  pari 

0,  could  thy  palsied  hand  once  more  have  moved 

In  that  vocation  which  it  erst  had  loved, 

What  mirth  this  solemn  farce  had  then  provoksd,-- 

How  with  thy  neighb'ring  shades  thou  wonldst  have 

joked ; 
The  vaulted  roof  had  echoed  laughter  wild 
At  thy  recital,  0,  than  ill-starred  ohild  I 
The  lengthened  aisles  had  caught  the  boist'fou*  totmd, 
And  "  Poet's  Comer  "  chuckled  it  around : 
If  not  the  jeer,  one  ezeerating  groan 
Had  issued  i^m  each  hoar  sepulchral  stone, 
Contrasting  man's  harsh  cmelty  to  man 
With  all  the  flmeial  pomp  of  Kwridan. 
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TRsai  is  a  fcurthad  of  wfaiob,  as  far  as  is  now  possible, 
we  mast  relieve  onr  oonseiences.  The  memorable  year, 
I843-~the  beautifbl  season  whidi,  even  in  the  usually 
surly  taA  dark  December,  in  passing  fw  ever  from  us, 

"  Died  like  a  dolphin," 
has  been  unusually  fertile  in  verse,  deserving  the  name  of 
poetry ;  much  of  which  will  be  long  held  in  remembrance 
by  those  contemporaries  who  welcomed  and  eqjoyed 
it,  and  some  of  which  will  live.  Wordsworth's  new  vo- 
Idme,  the  collected  poems  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  the  Re- 
mains Of  poor  Robert  Nieoll,  have  already  been  brought 
at  some  length  under  the  notice  of  our  readers;  and  also 
Maoanlay'i  Layi  ofAneient  Borne,  not  the  least  remark- 
aUe  produetion  of  1842.  But  all  the  while,  save  in  the 
most  enrsory  manner,  we  have  not  been  able  to  draw 
the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  Bulwer's  achievements, 
in  what  to  him  is  almost  a  new  fleld  of  generous  enter- 
prise ;  nor  yet  to  the  attempts  of  several  hopeftel  aspirants 
less  known  to  l^me,  but  manfblly  pressing  on  to  the  goal. 
Among  the  poems  of  1 842  which  we  consider  worthy  of 
eiipecial  distinction,  we  would  specify  the  SalamandriBe, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Mackay,  (already  known  by  his  flue 


poem.  The  Hope  of  the  World,)  as  a  highly  ereditable 
performance;  and  Mr.  Edmund  Feel's  Chrittia»  Pil- 
grim, which  if  not  of  the  highest  order,  nor  indeed  of 
any  order  of  original  poetry,  is  a  pieoe  of  graeefnl  knd 
impressive  metrical  composition. 

Sir  £.  L.  Bnlwer  is,  in  every  vie?  of  the  matter,  en- 
titled to  precedence  in  our  catalogue.  The  volume  of 
his  poems,  now,  we  believe,  in  a  second  or  third  edition, 
takes  its  title  of  Eva,  a  Trt  Story,  from  one  of  the 
longest,  though  not  of  the  best  poenu  in  it.  The  distin- 
guishing character  of  the  eolleetien,  apart  iVom  the 
proofs  it  bears  of  the  author's  compass  of  mind,  intel- 
lectual flexibility,  and  matured  artietie  skill,  is  a  deeper 
tone,  and  a  more  reflective  heart  than  had,  until  a  very 
recent  period,  been  perceptible  in  his  brilliant  Actions. 
Of  the  flre  and  passion  of  the  torn  bard  few  traces  may 
be  seen,  and  the  pervading  spirit  is  more  closely  allied 
to  Wordsworth  than  to  Byron ;  though  there  is  no  palpa- 
ble imitation  of  any  school,  or  of  any  master.  As  the 
volume  has  lain  upon  onr  table  for  months,  and  been 
taken  up  i^m  time  to  time,  it  has  grown  and  won  upon 
us ;  and  this,  we  imagine,  will  be  its  general  eSeet.     It 
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bM  none  «f  ihe  ^Isre  and  dash,  none  of  the  theatrical 
*et  of  the  Balwer  prose  fiotions.  Beantifal;  and  often 
prefoond  and  gnbtle  thoughts,  are  expressed  with  chas- 
tened, and  sometimes  serere,  or  almost  bald  simpll- 
dty;  and  eren  those  subjeota  which  are  in  themselves 
eompantiTeIr  small  and  trivial,  display  enlarged  and 
■ellowed  powers,  and  the  avoidance,  if  not  disdain, 
rf  the  triekery  and  mechanical  resources  of  the  dexter- 
018  versifier.  For  the  volume  is  claimed,  that  what- 
I  ever  be  its  merits  or  demerits,  it  eomprises  in  itself 
i  Uie  ripest,  and  least  imperfect  forms  yet  vouchsafed 
is  its  author  of  «  those  fancies  which  make  the  calm 

philosophers,  the  restless  only— Authors!" This  key 

given,  onr  duty  will  be  discharged  by  enumerating  the 
prineipal  pieces  of  the  collection,  and  pointing  out  some 
•f  the  smaUer  ones  which  have  become  fiivonrites  with 
OBselves.    Eva,  a  True  Story  of  Light  and  Darhiem,  is 
fte  bMutiful  story  related  by  Mr.  Combe  in  his  Ameri- 
I        MB  Travels,  which  we  pointed  out,  at  the  time,  as 
I        iMMthing  which  poets  must  write  upon ;  as,  Indeed,  a 
tat  poem  in  the  humblest  prose.    The  story  was  of  an 
idiot  boy,  or  one  with  faculties  eclipsed,  who,  by  the 
gentle  mmistrations  of  a  yonng  girl,  was  awakened  to 
reason:  almost  the  classic  fable  of  Cymon,  but  with  fur- 
fter-readiing  eonsequences ;  for  the  boy's  gracious  guar- 
diau-fpirit  became  a  mental  sufferer  in  her  turn.    This 
tOQching  story  U  the  foundation  at  Eta,  which  displays 
both  pathos  and  graceful  fancy.    Another  long  poem,  ?*« 
IB-om*»ed  Marriage,  is  a  domestic  novel  in  verso ;  a  good 
iaX  m  the  style  of  Crabbe,  but  without  his  harshness. 
Bot  the  collection  consists  of  pieces  in  an  endless  diversity 
of  styles,  and  contains  a  golden  treasury  of  those  wise 
Md  deep-rooted  thoughts  which  have  come  with  ripened 
eipeneoce  of  life,  and  been  paUently  brooded  over  in 
fte  secret  heart  during  its  better  years :— those  years  in 
«*ich  a  mind  of  original  vigour  .has  worked  itself  clear 
•f  the  crudities  of  rank  and  luxuriant  youth,  and  come 
feth  purified  and   spiritualised,   yet  with   deepened 
bjUMn  affections.    Many  light  and  graceful  fancies,  and 
>ln  ■ere,  bnt  elegant  trifles,  are  clothed  in  the  appro- 
Pi»t*  garb  of  flowing  and  musical  verse.    The  finest  of 
thesei«rial  things  is  the  legend  otThe  Fairy  Bride,  which 
»  «oe  more  exquisite  edition  of  the  old  tale,— not  without 
I      H»  deep  philosophy— of  the  knight  who  reuins  a  fciry 
■irtress,  of  a  beauty  surpassing  mortal,and  the  dispenser 
rfill  rich  and  gracious  gifte,  upon  the  one  condition  of 
obedieneB  to  one  command;  or  of  controlling  his  own 
•pint  and  passions.    We  take  but  one  stanza  of  the  pa- 
thetic dose  of  this  poem : — 


Oh,  not  for  vulgar  homage  made, 

The  holier  beauty  formed  for  one ; 
It  asks  no  wreath  the  arm  can  win  ; 

Its  lists-4to  worid— the  heart  within ; 
All  love  most  sacred  haunts  the  shade— 
The  star  shrinks  from  the  Sun ! 

In  a  psMB  entitled  the  8<mli  of  Boob—aod  the  Pomr 
«f  books  is  identical— we  find  this  noble  bonrt  :— 

T•eve^living and  imperial  Sonb, 

JT»  nde  us  from  the  page  in  which  ye  breathe, 

«»--Order— Love— Intelligence— the  sense 
w«»aty— Mnrie  and  the  Minstrel's  wreath  !— 
ym  wef*  ear  wanderings  if  without  your  goals  1 
jUlfr  srt  light,  the  glorf  ye  dispense, 
*J»«es  our  being— who  of  us  can  tell 
J»"t  be  had  heea^had  Oidmus  never  taught 
n'X"*  ""^  ***  embalms  the  thought— 
«•«  PlMo  asn*  •pdttn  from  his  cell, 


Or  his  high  harp  blind  Homer  never  strung  ? — 
Kinder  all  earth  hath  grown  since  genial  Shi^spsMre  rang ! 

We  call  some  books  immoral !    Do  they  litej 
If  so,  believe  me,  TIME  hath  made  them  pure. 
In  Books,  the  veriest  wicked  rest  in  peace — 
God  wills  that  nothing  evil  should  endure  ; 
The  grosser  parts  fly  off  and  leave  the  wliole, 
As  the  dust  leaves  the  disembodied  soul ! 
Come  from  thy  niche,  Lucretius  !    Thou  didst  give 
Man  the  black  creed  of  Nothing  in  the  tomb  I 
Well,  when  we  read  thee,  does  the  dogma  taint  I 
No  ;  with  a  listless  eye  we  pass  it  o'er. 
And  linger  only  on  the  hues  that  paint 
The  Poet's  spirit  lovelier  than  his  lore. 

The  poems,  we  said,  are  in  many  or  all  styles,  save 
the  bitter  and  satirical,  though  in  their  spirit  there  is 
harmony.  The  Contoltttioiu  of  Sleep  might  have  been 
written  by  Shelley ;  while  the  Love  Letter,  and  other 
pieces,  remind  one  of  the  sparkling  graces  and  pretti- 
ness  of  Moore.  Sometimes,  in  a  simple  narrative,  we 
stumble  upon  such  thoughte  as  the  following : — 

Not  Tadmor,  in  its  lone  repose. 
Its  wrecks  to  wondering  eye  reveals 

More  sad,  amidst  the  waste,  than  those 
One  broken  human  heart  conceals. 

Or  as  this,  where  the  dying  Mazarin  totters  into  his 
gallery  to  steal  a  last  look  at  those  treasures  and  mas- 
ter-pieces of  Art,  which,  in  the  pride  of  wealth,  he  had 
collected — 

An  old  and  dying  man  amidst  the  ever-living  Art ; 

God's  truth  I  it  were  a  sight  to  stir  some  pining  paint* 
er'e  heart ; 
It  were  a  sight  to  lift  the  sonl  of  Genius  from  the  Hour, 
To  $eeAe  Life  of  Oeniut  mile  upon  the  Death  of  Power. 

A  single  line  in  the  same  poem  places  before  us  the 
true  relation  in  which  Patronage  has  hitherto,  in  general, 
stood  to  Art — 

What  misers  are  we  to  the  toil  1  what  spendthrifts  to 
the  name ! 

The  lives  of  too  many  men  of  genius  are  bni  paiafid 
illustrations  of  this  remark. 

That  we  may  have  a  single  complete  specimen,  w« 
copy  out  The  Pope  and  the  Beggar,  as  an  example.  If 
not  of  th*  poetry,  then  of  the  philosophy  of  Bulw«^^—     • 

TBE  rOPB  AND  THE  BEOaAR. 

The  Desires  the  chains,  the  Deeds  the  wings. 
I  saw  a  Soul  beside  the  clay  it  wore. 

When  reign'd  that  clay  the  Hierareh-Sire  of  Heme  ; 
A  hundred  prieste  stood,  ranged  the  bier  be&n. 

Within  St.  Peter's  dome  | 
And  all  was  incense,  solemn  dirge,  and  prayer— 

And  still  the  Soul  stood  sullen  by  the  clay : 
"  O  Sonl,  wty  to  thy  heavenlier  native  air 

Dost  thou  not  soar  away  % " 
And  the  Soul  answered,  with  a  ghastly  frown, 

"  In  what  life  loved,  death  findj  its  weal  or  woe ; 
Slave  to  the  clay's  desires,  they  drag  me  down 
To  the  clay's  rot  below  ! " 

It  spoke,  and  where  Rome's  Purple  Ones  reposed. 

They  lower'd  the  corpse  ;  and  downwards  from  the  sun 
Both  Senl  and  Body  sank — and  Darkness  closed 

Over  that  twofold  one  ! 
Withont  the  church,  nnburied  on  the  gronnd. 

There  lay,  in  rage,  a  Beggar  newly  dead ; 
Above  the  dost,  no  holy  priest  was  found. 

No  pious  prayer  was  said ! 
But  round  the  corpse  unnumbered  lovely  things 

Hovering,  unseen  by  the  proud  passers  by, 
Form'd,  upward,  upward,  upward,  with  bright  wings, 
A  ladder  to  the  sky  ! 
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«  And  wh»t  are  ye,  0  Beautiful  t "    ''  We  are," 

Answered  the  choral  cherubim,  "  His  Deeds  !" 
Then  his  Sool,  sparkling  snddeq  as  a  star, 

Flashed  from  its  mortal  weeds; 

And,  lightly  passing,  tier  on  tier,  along  ' 

The  gradual  pinions,  vanish'd  like  a  smile  ! 
Jnst  then,  swept  by  the  solemn-risaged  throng 
From  the  Apostle's  pile — 

"  Knew  ye  this  beggar ! "  "  Knew !  a  wretch,  who  died 

Under  the  corse  of  onr  good  Pope,  now  gone  ! " 
"  Loved  ye  that  Pope  1 "    "  He  was  our  Church's  pride, 
And  Rome's  most  holy  Son  !  " 

Then  did  I  muse : — Such  are  men's  judgments ; — blind 

In  scorn  or  love  !    In  what  anguessed-of  things, 
Dbsibes,  or  DKEDs — do  rags  and  purple  find 
The  fetters  or  the  wings  ! 


Mb.  Edmund  Peel,  the  aothor  of  the  Chrittian  Pil- 
grim, has  felt  Byron,  but  followed,  as  the  better  guide, 
La  Martine.  It  would  seem  that  an  actual  pilgrimage 
has  been  made  by  him  to  the  memorable  regions  described 
— to  the  Holy  Land.  The  Christian  Pilgrim  is,  if  not 
a  religions  poem  in  the  strict  acceptance  of  the  word, 
a  descriptive  poem  of  religions  tendency ;  and  the  lofty 
theme,  with  the  author's  profound  feeling  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  has  imparted  both  strength  and 
fire  to  some  of  his  strains.  As  a  brief  specimen,  we 
give  the  fallowing  stanza  iVom  the  musings  of  the  Pil- 
grim in  the  Tale  of  Jehosaphat : — 

Can  these  bones  live ! — the  bare  !  the  bleached !  the  dry ! 
Lord  Crod !  thou  knowest ! — list  1  a  rustling  sound  1 
The  bones  are  moving,  breathed  on  iVom  high ! 
An  clothed  with  fleshi !  are  rising  fVom  the  ground, 
A  mighty  host  I    The  rocks,  graves,  eaves  resound ! 
Raised  fh>m  the  dust,  the  Resurrection  sing. 
In  whom  ye  live,  and  evermore  abound  ! 
Bathe,  dew  of  Hermon,  bathe,  the  heart  of  Spring  I 
And  thou,  Lebonah,  forth  thy  balmy  treasures  bring ! 

Thy  flocks,  Nebaioth  I — thine,  dark  Kedar,  bring  I 

Midian  and  Tema  !  charge  vrith  spices  sweet, 

And  gums — an  aromatic  ofi°ering — 

Your  kneeling  camels  l-^ye,  whose  wandering  feet 

Go  forth,  the  Arabian  caravan  to  meet 

Of  Indian,  bearing  fVankincense  and  myrrh— 

To  balm  the  winds  that  waft  the  merohant-fleet'— 

And  spikenard,  shedding,  when  the  breezes  stir, 

Delioions  odour  round  the  enchanted  passenger. 

The  following  is — Morning  under  the  Cedars  of  Leba- 
non: — 

The  ran  is  on  the  Cedars !  through  the  dim 
Arehes  in  splendour  streaming  t — voices  greet 
The  ikdiant  vision  vrith  a  warbled  hymn. 
Not  inharmonious,  round  the  green  retreat 
Circling,  of  Piety  the  chosen  seat. 
Here,  in  the  fulness  of  the  summer-tide. 
From  hill  and  dale,  the  pastoral  people  met 
To  view,  dark-heaving  o'er  the  monntain's  side. 
The  venerable  grove,  of  Lebanon  the  pride. 

Through  each  cathedral  aisle',  in  olden  time, 
Rolled,  in  a  volume  of  accordant  air, 
The  voice  oracular  of  bard  sublime. 
Intent  the  homage  and  the  hymn  to  share 
Of  Nature,  pouring  out  the  hymn  in  prayer ; 
And  even  now,  in  these  degenerate  days. 
Do  yonng  and  old,  and  rich  and  poor,  repair 
To  Ais  most  ancient  temple,  here  to  raise 
An  altar  to  the  Lord  of  penitence  and  praise. 

The  landscape,  rich  in  memorials,  which  in  panoramic 
view  is  seen  from  this  spot,  is  finely  described ;  but, 
having  shown  the  scope  of  the  poem,  and  the  structure 
of  its  metre,  we  must  pass  to  a  piece  qt  ver^  diffbrent 
chjn»ct«r. 


The  iS<>^nia»<{rtAi!— not  the  most  felirito,us  of  Utle» 
by  the  way — ^belongs  to  what  is  called  "  pure  poetry,*' 
the  imaginative  and  supernatural;  soaring  to  regions 
beyond  this  dull  diurnal  sphere,  and  ranging  among 
beings  formed  of  pnrer  elements  than  onr  mortal,  linfal 
clay,  yet  languishing  to  share  the  hopes  and  affections  of 
humanity.  If  the  poem  does  not  captivate  all  hearts  by 
its  passion  and  tenderness,  it  will  enchant  every  well  a4- 
tnned  ear  by  its  wild  and  varied  melody,  and  rich  ma- 
sioal  cadences.  Mr.  Charles  Mackay  claims  unbounded 
freedom  for  his  rhymes  and  rhythm,  and  be  has  turned 
the  assumed  license  to  excellent  account  in  the  stmctare 
of  his  story,  and  the  undulating  flow  of  his  verse. 

That  story  is  soon  told.  Sir  Gilbert,  a  young  warrior 
of  Germany,  sleeping  on  the  battle-field,  has  a  singular 
poetic  vision,  in  which  a  brother  and  sister — twin-spirits 
of  the  Fire — moralize  over  ithe  lot  of  mortals;  the 
gentle  Amethysta  bewailing  the  rafiierings  of  guilty 
mankind,  and  the  folly  which,  by  violence  and  strife, 
shortens  their  brief  span  of  life  oaearth.  Her  less  gentle 
brother  sees,  on  the  contrary,  much  to  envy  in  the  hu- 
man lot,  since  man,  with  all  his  attendant  miseries,  is  the 
heir  of  Immortality ;  while  the  pnrer  children  of  the  Fire, 
though  they  enjoy  a  very  long  and  blest  existence,  arc 
doomed  to  annihilation  at  last,  save  for  a  contingency 
to  which  Amethysta  thns  adverts — save  that 

"  From  a  human  heart  we  win 

A  love  devoid  of  guile  and  siu ; 

A  love  for  ever  kind  and  pure — 

A  lore  to  sufi'er  and  endure ; 

Unalterably  firm  and  great 

Amid  the  angry  storms  of  Fate ; 

For  ever  young,  for  ever  new, 

For  ever  passionate  and  true. 

This  gained— an  woe  is  past — all  joy  began  ; 

Heaven  is  our  hope — Eternity  is  won." 

With  a  love  thus  firm  and  pure,  Amethysta,  in  the 
guise  of  a  beautifhl  rustic  maiden,  imagines  that  she 
has  inspired  Sir  Gilbert,  and  thus  fondly  hopes,  through 
her  ovm  loving  heart,  and  his  fidelity  and  truth,  to  be 
raised  to  a  twice-blest  Immortality.  The  course  of  their 
early  true-love  is  very  sweetly  described.  When  their 
passion  is  at  the  height,  comes  the  hour  of  parting,  and 
Sir  Gilbert's  love  soon  fails  of  the  test. 

The  Irishes  of  his  noble  sire,  and  the  ambition  of  his  own 
earthly  heart  are  to  be  accomplished  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice of  &ith  and  truth.  Yet  love  for  a  season  maintain- 
ed a  struggle  in  his  breast,  though  sordid  desires  proved 
conquerors.    For, — 

Was  he  bom  so  base  a  churl. 
That  be  should  wed  a  peasant  girl ! 
Oh,  no !  he  was  a  baron  bold. 

Sir  Gilbert  sinks  lower  and  lower,  and  widens  the 
gnlph  that  now  yawns  between  him  and  the  beantifol 
spirit,— who,  most  innocent  of  self-seekew !  only  through 
his  love  aspired  to  immortality : — 

And  yet  he  loved  her  passing  well, 
And  it  might  cheer  him, — who  could  tell, 
To  leave  }mb  high-bom  wife  a  while. 
And  bask  in  Amethysta's  smile. 
With  none  the  wiser  for  his  wooing. 
And  a  trusting  heart's  undoing. 

On  the  other  side  is  Amethy^,  tender  and  tmstfnl 
as  tme-love,  languishing  in  her  mountain  solitude  for 
the  reappearauoe  of  her  plighted  lover ;  warned  by  her 
stem  brother-spirit,  who  better  knew"  what  these  mor- 
tals are,"  but  trusting  still. 

The  pining  of  the  patient  maiden,  sick  of  the  sadnes? 
of  hope  deferred,  is  very  gwf  etiy  pai'lted,  and  stiU — 
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lie  tamt  not. — Still,  at  fall  of  night 
She  biuned  her  solitary  light, 

By  love  enkindled, — loYe  attended ; 
And  still  her  brother  chid  her  care. 

Thns  pass  away  the  weary  weeks, 
And  dim  her  eyes,  and  pale  her  cheeks; 
Thna  pass  they  hearily  on,  but  still 
Her  lore-light  sparkles  on  the  hill, 
IVne  as  the  Evening  Star  ittclf 

It  shines  upon  her  wall. 
When  dne  towards  the  darkening  east 

"Die  lengthened  shadows  fall. 

No  more  she  gathers  early  flowers. 
No  more  in  Morning's  dewy  honrs 
Trima  with  nice  hand  her  trellissed  bowers ; 
No  more  she  spreads  the  nsnal  crumbs 
For  her  blithe  robin  when  he  comes, 

"Wild  to  the  world,  but  tame  to  her. 
Ilieir  honest  watch-dog  snes  in  vain 
Her  enatomary  smile  to  gain ; 

In  vain  her  fondling  kittens  purr, 
And  the  dnst  gathers  on  her  lute. 

Next  come  the  splendid  nuptials  of  the  faithless  knight ; 
lO  ii  ever  !  and  the  Canto  entitled  Hope  and  Fear  finds 
this  iDpiessire  close : — 

One  day  !  one  night  t  yet  what  a  change  they  bring ! 

High  in  the  elonds,  the  saine  sweet  birdU  may  sing: 

ne  tame  green  leaves  may  rnstle  in  the  air. 

And  the  same  flowers  unfold  their  blossoms  fair : 

Still  natnre  smile,  unchanged  in  all  her  plan. 

But,  oh,  what  change  may  blight  the  soul  of  man ! 

The  sou  may  rise  as  brightly  as  before, 

But  man;  a  heart  can  hail  its  beams  no  more: 

111  bnt  one  turn  of  earth's  incessant  ball, 

Ytt  m  that  space  what  myriad  hopes  may  tail ! 

What  love  depart  I  what  friendship  melt  away  i] 

iy— virtne's  self  may  wane  to  her  decay. 

Ton  from  her  throne,  heart-placed,  in  one  eventful  day ! 

Ctnto  v.,  the  Bridal  Feaat,  is  the  most  striking  and 
biiBiaot  in  the  poem,  and  though  the  opening  and  closing 
soaes  of  the  story  are  more  pathetic  and  more  delicately 
toKhed,  it  is  from  this  that  we  select  our  specimen : — 

Tis  past — the  mystic  rites  are  done — 
GQbert  and  Bosaline  are  one; 
And  little  heed  has  Gilbert  given 
To  the  fond  heart  that  he  has  riven. 
Aye  she  may  pine,  and  moan,  and  weep, 
And  feed  on  thoughts  that  banish  sleep — 
Hell  come  and  visit  her  full  soon, 
When  he  has  passed  his  honey-moon, — 
And  he  will  give  her  jewels  rare. 
And  golden  bands  to  bind  her  hair. 
And  gems  that  women  love  to  wear. 
And  make  her  rich  as  she  is  fair: 
His  bribes  shall  make  her  heart  forget. 
And  she  shall  smile  and  lore  him  yet. 

Bat  now  he  cannot  think 

Of  another  than  bis  bride, 
And  beautifnl  is  slie, 

As  she  walketh  by  his  side; — 
And  his  father  goes  about 

With  a  smile  upon  his  face, 
To  bless  the  happy  day 

That  has  dawned  upon  Ms  race; 
And  his  mother,  richly  clad, 

Sitteth  prondly  in  the  hall, 
,  To  welcome  in  the  guests 

To  the  gallant  festival ! 

In  Minden's  old  abodes 

Shall  be  Tevelry  to-ni^t; — 
From  the  high  and  finttod  roof 

Hang  a  hundred  lustres  bri^pit. 
That  pervade  the  very  walls 

^IRto  »  »iw-9«fpas9ing  light, 


Four,  pour  the  sparkling  wine 

In  the  goblets  like  a  tide. 
That  a,  thousand  guests  may  drink 

To  the  welfare  of  the  bride  ! 
Then  fill  them  up  again 

In  a  bumper  Aill  and  fair, 
Then  drain  them  erery  one 

To  the  bridegroom  and  the  heir: 
May  their  nights  be  full  of  joy. 

And  their  days  devoid  of  care  ! 

But,  hark  ! — what  voice  is  that  i 

Is't  of  the  air  or  earth  i 
That  rises  suddenly 

Amid  the  festal  mirth  X — 
Above  them  and  about 

The  echo  scetas  to  swell; — 
And  it  saith,  "  Oh,  farewell,  love ! 

O  happiness,  farewell ! 
For  never,  never  more 

In  Minden  shall  ye  dwell ! 
Misery  1" 

The  guests  they  think  it  strange, 

Bnt  nothing  can  they  see, — 
And  blooming  cheeks  grow  pale 

At  that  wild  melody. 
And  hark  !  it  swells  again  ! 
In  a  plaintive  strain  : — 

"  Misery  !  misery  ! " 
It  sounds  now  here,  now  there, — 
Then  melts  into  the  air, — 

"  Misery  !" 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  fire  ! 
The  sparks  come  rushing  out, — 
The  writhing  flames  bum  pale  and  blue. 

And  twist  themselves  about— 
And  now  they  sink — now  rise  sf(&in — 
And  mount  the  chimney  tall. 
Casting  a  light 
Of  lurid  wUte 
On  the  rich  emblazoned  wall. 

AVhat  is  the  matter  with  the  lamps 

That  hang  fVom  the  ceiling  high  ! — 
For  the  flames  grow  dim,  and  wan,  and  pale 

And  sink  as  they  would  die. — 
And  now  they  brighten  merrily, 
And  a  livid  radiance  throw 
On  the  fear-pale  faces  of  the  guests 

That  watch  them  from  below: 
The  lustres  shake  as  they  would  foU, 
And  form  strange  shadows  on  the  wall: — 
There  seems  a  spell  upon  them  all. 

And  still  they  heard  the  voice 

Amid  the  silence  swell. 
Singing, "  Oh,  forewell,  love  ! 

O  happiness,  farewell  I 
For  never,  never  more. 

In  Minden  shall  ye  dwell ! 
Misery  1  Misery  ! " 

And  as  it  died  away, 

A  gentler  voice  began 
A  more  melodious  song 

Than  e'er  was  heard  by  man  ; 
Bat  sad,  and  faint,  and  slow. 

The  solemn  accents  fell : —  . 
"  Farewell  to  happiness  ! 

To  love  and  joy  farewell ! 
For  never,  never  more. 
Shall  either  as  before. 
Around  my  pathway  shine 
To  cheer  this  heart  of  mine, — 
Misery!" 

There  was  a  rushing  sound  of  winds,— 

The  doors  flew  open  all, — 
And  lo  I  a  lady,  mild  and  bright. 
With  mstling  robes  of  silvery  white, 

Came  gliding  through  the  htll. 
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A  golden  zone  enclosed  her  waist; 
She  wore  a  ruby  on  her  breast; 
And  round  her  brow  a  chaplet  fair, 
Made  all  of  diamoada,  bright  and  rare, 
Of  which  the  least  conspicuous  gem 
Was  worth  a  monarch's  diadem; 
And  a  halo  followed  as  she  went, — 
Most  beautiful,  most  innocent  I 

She  seemed,  like  Melancholy's  self, 

A  living  sorrow  as  she  passed: 
Her  face  was  pale,  her  step  was  slow. 

Her  modest  eyes  were  downwards  cast; 
But  who  she  was,  and  whence  she  came, 
And  what  her  lineage  or  her  name. 
Not  one  of  all  the  guests  could  tell, — 
But  Gilbert  sighed,  and  knew  her  weU. 

'Twas  Amethysta's  gentle  face. 
Her  look  serene,  her  form  of  grace; 
And  much  he  marvelled  to  behold 
Her  diamond  crest,  her  zone  of  gold, 
And  her  step  of  queenly  dignity ; — 
No  cottage  maiden  could  she  be 
But  a  peerless  dame  of  high  degree. 

There  was  deep  silence  in  the  hall ; 

Yon  might  have  heard  a  feather  fall, 

For  the  guests  were  wonder-stricken  all, 

As  the  lady,  like  a  monarch  proud, 

Glided  majestic  through  the  crowd. 

And  never  raised  her  eyes  so  sweet 

Until  she  came  to  Gilbert's  seat; 

And  then  she  stopped, — the  bride  meanwhile, 

Trembling  and  pale  with  doubts  and  fears, — 
And  fiiU  upon  the  bridegroom  turned 

Her  face,  all  wet  with  gushing  tears. 
And  gazed  with  sad  and  earnest  look  I — 
T|he  mild  reproach  he  could  not  brook, 
But  turned  his  guilty  eyes  away — 
Afhiid  to  move— ashamed  to  stay. 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

And  bowed  her  gentle  head. 
And  moved  her  lips  as  if  she  spoke, 

But  never  a  word  she  said ; 
Or,  if  she  did,  the  bride  was  near. 
And  not  a  whisper  could  sheliear. 
But  Gilbert  started  at  her  touch 

And  pressed  his  burning  brow, 
Then  rose  and  met  her  monmlnl  glance, 

Besolvrd  to  bear  it  now; — 
For  her  image,  though  he  shut  his  eyes, 

Before  his  vision  stole, — 
And,  oh, — that  mild  reproachful  glancey— 

It  looked  into  his  soul  1 

Bat  before  the  guests  had  time  to  rise 

The  lady  passed  away. 
Bat  how  she  went,  and  when  she  went, 

Was  nobody  could  say. 
And  the  holy  man  who  married  the  bride, 

He  knelt  him  down  to  pray, — 
"  From  sprites  and  phantoms,  heavenly  Lord, 

Deliver  as  alway  I" 

And  whither  went  the  bridegroom  forth! — 

They  saw  him  at  the  door. 
And  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  lady's  robe 

A  step  or  two  before. 

The  flames  gave  out  no  noxious  heat, 
The  fire  was  harmless  at  their  feet; 
But  in  Sir  Gilbert's  heart  and  brain 
There  was  a  hot  consuming  pain. 
Oft  had  he  heard  of  phantoms  dire 
That  lived  and  flourished  in  the  fire, 
And  took  all  shapes  of  mortal  beauty. 
To  lure  the  soul  from  Christian  daty: — 
Could  she  be  one  J    Nay,  Gilbert,  nay ! 
She  never  led  thy  faith  astray ; 
But  worshipped  God  with  reverent  kuee, 
And  bad  no  faalt  but  love  of  tiiee  I. 


Within  this  forest  glade  they  ik>od 
In  silence  and  in  solitude: 
She  put  her  gentle  hand  on  his, 

And  looked  into  his  (ace,  forlorn; — 
Ah,  more  than  looks  of  bitter  wrath — 

Ah,  more  than  words  of  cruel  scorn — 
That  look  so  sad,  so  mild,  so  fair. 
Went  to  his  heart  and  rankled  there  t 

"  Listen !"  said  she,  in  monmfbl  tone, 
"  And  learn  my  secret,  ere  we  part: 

I've  brought  thee  to  the  wilds  alone. 
That  I  may  show  thee  all  my  heart; 

Behold  a  maid  of  heavenly  birth, 
Formed  of  the  eternal  Fires  that  shilM 
To  light  and  warm  this  world  of  thine; 

And  not  as  thou  of  grovelling  earth, 
But  of  an  essenoe  more  divine. 

Bat  the  reader  already  knows  the  secret ;  and  we  nhall 
not  tell  of  the  Doom;  of  the  terrible  trials  and  the  pen- 
ance in  Expiation;  the  final  triumph  of  love,  and  the  begun 
immortality  of  the  faithftil  maiden,  and  her  repentant 
and  restored  lover.  The  Doom  is  the  meet  powerful 
canto  of  the  poem,  but  a  short  specimen  would  perhaps 
repel,  and  its  awfbl  development  requires  the  language  of 
poetry;  so  we  shall  cull  our  remaining  samples  f^m  the 
simple  and  beantiftU,  and  leave  the  passion  and  the  agony 
nntoached.  In  the  following  gay  scene.  Sir  Gilbert,  who 
has  not  yet  met  the  lovely  maiden  of  his  vision  on  the 
battle-field,  is  returning  to  the  home  of  his  &ther«. 

The  woods  and  fields  are  green  again, 

It  is  the  month  of  May, 
The  swallow  on  the  cottage  eaves 

Has  built  her  nest  of  clay. 
And  the  rooks  upon  the  casUe  towet 

Caw  merrily  all  the  day. 
The  spring  has  followed  the  winter  wear/. 

And  peace  came  after  a  ruthlesa  war ; 
The  land  rejoices, 
And  childrens'  voices 

Welcome  their  fathers  from  a(^. 
There  are  smiles  of  love  on  many  a  cheek,— 

Many  a  fond  wife  sobs  for  glaidnsss,'^- 
And  sheds  more  tears  in  excess  of  joy 

Than  ever  she  shed  in  all  her  sadness. 
The  wars  are  over, — the  peasants  rejoice^ — 

Youths  and  maidens  sit  under  the  tree, 
Or  dance  together 
In  sunny  weather. 

While  the  elder  people  flock  to  see. 
The  rustic  pipe  makes  music  simple. 

To  guide  the  fall  of  their  twirling  t«eL~rr 
And  young  veins  tingle, 
As  love-looks  mingle. 

And  youth  and  passion  their  tows  repeat. 
And  Gilbert  journeys  to  bis  home: 

Many  a  laurel  he  hath  won, — 
And  he  hopes  to  reach  his  father's  hall* 

£re  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
The  evening  air  is  mild  and  cool. 
The  round  May-moon  is  at  her  full. 
And  Gilbert,  as  he  rides  along. 
Hums  the  chorus  of  a  song ; 
And  now  he  walks  his  chestnut  steed. 
And  now  he  gallops  at  full  speed, — 
And  then  he  stops  for  better  view 
Of  the  green  hills  or  waters  blue. 
Or  the  broad  path  he  must  pursue. 
All  day  there  was  a  gentle  breeze — 
It  shook  no  blossom  t>om  the  trees, 

So  lightly  did  it  pass ; 
Bat  now  it  blows  a  IVesfaeninggala: — 

Hark !  how  it  mnrmurs  in  the  grasa, 
And  moans  among  the  oak-tree  tops. 
And  the  loose  wiUows  of  the  copse: — 
And  lo  1  upon  the  western  sky 
The  olonds  are  gathering  fast  and  high. 
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Then  follows  tJie  thnnder-etonD,  tli«  disuten  of  the 
knight,  and  his  rescue  from  deadly  peril  by  the  lovely 
SaUnjandrine,  in  the  guise  of  a  country  maiden. 

One  word  before  parting.  Mr.  Mackay  reproaches 
the  age  a»  «  preeminently  practioal,"  calling  it  «  » 
hud,  stiff,  cast-iron  age,"  and  such  like  severe  »nd  ugly 
lamee.  Is  his  own  poem  not  a  proof  of  dii«otly  the  re- 
verse I  and  it  surely  is  a  growth  of  this  hard  age.  May 
not  the  Eilent  worship  be  maintained,  the  sacred  fire 
tlnished  in  many  a  secret  comer,  and  under  many  a  rug- 
ged snr&cei  That  there  is  less  of  the  maudlin  affec- 
tation of  admiring  poetry  than  there  was  in  the  Delia 
C™«»n  age,— which  had  its  own  uses,  but  which  has 
i»K>ay  passed,— we  readily  admit;  and  even  in  name  of 
the  age  plead  guilty  to  an  awkward  shame  where  the 
tree  feeling  ought  to  be  f^nlcness  and  nnmingled  pride 
ad  glory;  in  even  smaller  poetical  achievements  than 
those  the  one  year  of  1842  has  brought  to  light. 

We  have  bat  little  space  in  which  to  conclude  onr 
eatilogue. 

The  Edwin  tke  Fair,  of  the  author  of  Philip  Tan  Arte- 
leMe,  wonld  require  more  time  and  pains  even  to  ex- 
poand  its  purpose  than  we  have  to  give.  As  a  whole, 
tUsHistorieal  drama  is  less  carefully  elaborated  than  Mr. 
Heiry  Taylor's  earlier  dramatic  poem;  but,  it  contains 
eqially  just  conceptions  of  character;  and  many  noble 
wenee.  Yet  it  must  be  felt  unequal,  and  the  personages 
&r  too  numerous  for  a  drama  that  is  only  to  be  read. 
The  central  figure, — the  dominant  spirit,— is  Dunitan, 
the  very  pww>nifieation  of  the  priesthood,  in  its  lust  of 
ywrer  and  resoluteness  of  purpose,  and  as  possessed  by 
as  ambition  which,  setting  its  foot  on  the  necks  of  kings, 
vtold  crash  humanity  itself  in  its  road  to  its  objects;  but 
»hieh  a  haughty  and  domineering  pride  does  not  one 
whit  rettnin  from  the  employment  of  the  most  paltry 
fta^ds  that  may  serve  its  purposes.  The  following  scene 
is  among  the  level  passages  of  the  drama.  Leolf,  a  no- 
Uwnan  attached  to  the  king's  party,  thus  welcomes  to 
«onit  his  friend  Athulf,  but  telle  that  he  would  liefer 
give  him  welcome  to  a  cot  than  to  a  priest-ridden  court 
Bke  Edwin's. 

■^•V-  What  ails  the  Court ! 

Ltolf.    Its  old  disorder;  complex  and  compounded 
Of  Baoy  ills  in  even  shares  partaken, 
iubition^  fever,  envy's  jaundiced  eye, 
wMetion  that  ezulcerates,  aguish  fear, 
Swieion's  wasting  pale  iuiomnolence, 
^ithhatredV  canker. 

Mul/.  To  wUcli  add,  np  doubt, 

*«««  for  phjweiaiif. 

v^^'        ...       .  There  you  tonch  a  flieme 

rer  laige  and  leisarely  diseourse.    At  present 
I  wBl  hnt  say,  the  boldest  of  bold  hearts 
u  mther  come  in  season. 

_-^*«'/  Say  you  so? 

Owe  cowl  and  crosier !    With  a  cap  of  steel 
*»d  battle-axe  in  hand,  we  will  not  fly. 
Sttt  softly  for  a  season !    In  what  current 
MBS  the  blood-royal !    Are  we  where  we  werel 

If^.   CerUieitaeen-Mother's  mean  and  meaCMfwtl 
Hm  monkery  triumphed;  taking  for  allies 
Her  past  misdeeds  and  ever-present  fears. 
Upon  the  Princess  too  I  see  it  steal, 
iad  stain  her  pleasant  purity  of  spirit. 

AtitOf.    Bat  still  the  King  is  stanch  1 

-~°?".    ,  ,  •     Young,  young  and  warn: 

n«mn  ia  dcfiaaea,  too  precipitate ; 

''«  m  aut  kM«  him  croinud,  era  it  be  aa& 


To  cross  them.    But  the  passion  which  in  youth 
Drives  fast  downhill,  means  that  the  impulse  gained 
Should  speed  us  up  the  hill  that's  opposite. 
Howftund  yon  tb^  mid-countieit 

Atk^/.  Oh  I  Monk-riddtB, 

Raving  of  Duastuu 

Leolf.  Tis  a  raving  time: 

Mad  monks,  mad  peasants;  Dunstan  is  not  sas*, 
And  madness  that  doth  least  declare  itself 
Endangers  most,  and  ever  most  infects 
The  unsound  many.    See  where  stands  that  man, 
And  where  this  people:  then  compute  the  peril 
To  one  and  alL     When  force  and  cunning  meet 
Upon  the  confine  of  one  cloudy  mind, 
When  ignorance  and  knowledge  halve  the  mass, 
When  night  and  day  stand  at  an  equinox. 
Then  storms  are  rife.    Yet,  once  the  King  were  crowned, 
We  could  face  Dunstan;  which  he  knows  too  well,' 
And  still  by  one  thin  pretext  or  another 
Defers  the  coronation,  and  his  will 
The  Primate  follows. 

The  strangely  mingled,  and  powerfbl  elements  of 
Dunstan's  character,  are  developed  as  much  in  soliloquy 
and  self-communion,  as  in  action,  though  he  is  the  soul 
of  the  entire  movement;  but  it  would  take  much  more 
space  than  we  can  afford,  to  give  even  a  faint  indica- 
tion of  the  author's  conception  of  this  iiicamation  of  some 
of  the  worst  attributes  of  an  energetic,  arrogant,  dehu- 
manized zealot,  half-mad  with  spiritual  pride,  and  the 
lust  of  power. 

There  is  this  similarity  between  the  Historical  Saxon 
Drama  of  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  and  the  Lays  of  Ancient 
Borne  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  both  endeavour  to  revivify 
the  Past.  There  is  in  the  Drama  closer  verisimilitude, 
whether  in  the  personations,  or  in  the  expression  and 
costume,  of  the  Past;  but  in  the  Lays  much  more  to 
please  modem  readers ;  which  we  cannot  help  thinking 
the  wiser  achievement. 


Among  the  volumes  of  verse  remaining  on  onr  list,  are 
Hod  tkt  Hoitagt,  a  poem  of  merit,  the  ^tpvUhre  otLa- 
zanu,  and  other  poems  by  Sarah  H.  Monlton }  Oenld, 
a  dramatic  poem  by  J.  Westland  Marston,  a  work  of 
some  mark  and  likelihood ;  Britain,  a  poem,  by  an  ultra- 
loyal  James  Green ;  MiMcellaneout  Poemi  and  Ettayi, 
by  Robirt  Bigsby,  a  formidable-looking  handsome  vo- 
lume, containing  many  pleasing  and  elegant  copies  of 
verses ;  and  ItitimldatioH,  a  Politieal  Satire,  by  Cato 
the  Censor,  a  terse,  well-rhymed  and  well-timed  per- 
formance ;  though  grosser  peisonality  and  coarseness  of 
invective  might  have  better  served  the  poet's  purpose,  in 
an  age  addicted  to  strong  stimulants.  As  a  specimen, 
which,  though  not  a  favourable  one,  yet  tends  to  edifica- 
tion, we  select  the  following  dignified  admonition. 

There  was  a  time  when  Freedom  view'd  with  pride 

O'C 1  fighting  stanchly  by  her  side ; 

A  time  when  all  yonr  energies  were  strain'd 
To  nobler  purpose ;  then  your  cause  you  gain'd. 
With  right  and  reason  for  your  guides,  you  freed 
From  abject  bonds  your  persecuted  creed  ; 
And  having  brought  about  that  grand  effect. 
There  had  you  stopp'd,  you  bad  retain'd  respect ; 
But  when  misled  by  vanity  and  pride. 
You  swerv'd  from  duty's  simpler  path  aside. 
And  lannch'd  yourself  on  Agitation's  stream. 
For  projects  even  you  must  useless  deem ; 
When  thus  descending  from  yonr  "  high  estate," 
You  merg'd  the  patriot  in  the  advocate. 
And  lengthen'd  out  your  cause  to  grasp  the  fees. 
By  striring  for  impossibilities ; 
(Although  I  charge  you  not  as  many  do. 
With  hayiog  only  sordid  ends  in  view, 
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For  while  y6n  Te»lly  aonght  your  country's  good, 
Jnst  claims  bad  you  upon  her  gratitude ;) 
When  thus  you  sacrificed  the  glorious  usine, 
Yoo  might  have  handed  down  to  ftature  fame, 
To  gratify  a  petty  lore  of  jpower. 
And  please  the  small  ambition  of  the  hoar ; 
Content  to  flash  a  haleful  meteor-gleam. 
You  lost  your  place  in  honest  men's  esteem. 
But  still  unnoticed  I  had  paas'd  yon  by, 
Nor  placed  you  here  before  the  public  eye, 
If  Freedom's  cause  you  had  not  thus  betray'd, 
By  seeking  dark  Intimidation's  aid. 

Gods  !  can  we  wonder  that  nntutor'd  men 
Transgress  the  boundaries  of  yirtne,  when  , 


Their  betters  in  a  worldly  sense  pursne 

Each  base  design  before  the  public  view; 

Their  boasted  education  foully  bent, 

To  ftirther  ev'ry  villanous  intent ; 

And  law,  perverted  from  her  proper  course. 

Steps  forth  and  lends  her  sanction  to  their  force. 

Are  high-bom  men  alone  to  gratify 

Their  vicious  passions  with  impnnity, 

And  trample  down,  by  dint  of  lawless  might. 

Truth,  Virtue,  Freedom,  all  that's  just  and  right ! 

No  1  not  while  I,  all  humble  though  I  be, 

Deriving  strength  alone  from  honesty. 

With  Heaven's  approving  aid,  can  wield  my  pen 

Against  th'  oppression  of  my  fellow  men. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  HYMN. 


Gkaciocs  God  I  we  blame  thee  not, 
For  oar  cheerless,  hapless  lot : 
Man,  oar  brother,  has  forgot 
God  and  his  law. 

King  of  kings  I  the  jnst,  the  good  ! 
For  thy  subjects  there  is  food. 
But  onr  brother's  selfish  mood 

Thwarts  wisdom's  plan. 

Father  1  Earth  was  made  by  thee 
To  change  her  blessings  lovingly; 
Our  brother  laughs  at  thy  decree, 
We  pine  and  die. 

Who  !  who  gave  onr  brother  might  t 
We !  we  gave;  hut  not  the  right 
With  wrong  and  poverty  to  smite, 
That  he  might  play. 


Comrade,  by  the  gloomy  past,— 
By  the  darkness  round  us  cast. 
This,  this  must  not,  cannot  last. 
Give  us  your  hand. 

We  will  no  more  tamely  brook 
Saucy  word  and  hanghty  look ; 
God  himself  shall  pride  rebuke. 
Give  OS  yoar  hand. 

By  the  field,  the  flood,  the  sky,— 
By  the  hope  that  cannot  die. 
We  shall  not  our  motto  fly, 
"  Justice  to  aU !" 

Bloodless  weapons  in  our  hand, 
We  shall  war,  a  peacefhl  band. 
Till  rejoicing  fill  the  land. 

Bread,  bread,  bread,  bread  I 
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TheAgecfOnatOUiet.  By  Robert  VaBghan,D,D. 

1  vol.  post  octavo.    London :  Jackson  &  Wal- 

ford. 

The  title  of  this  work  may,  at  first,  mislead.  It  is 
not  a  critical,  antiquarian  treatise  on  the  age  of  Baby- 
lon or  Carthage,  Palmyra  or  Thebes,  but  a  popuUrly- 
written  volume,  tracing  the  progress  of  civilized  society 
firom  the  earliest  times  through  its  more  distinguishing 
epochs,  antil  now  that 'the  world  has  reached  the  age  of 
gnat  eitia;  great  centres  of  the  civilisation,  of  which  cities 
are  considered  the  main  promoters.  A  brief  introduc- 
tion gives  a  view  of  the  confliet  between  feudalism  and 
growing  civilisation ;  and  of  the  social  characteristics  of 
the  great  cities  of  ancient  times.  This  but  prepares  the 
way  for  what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance — the  ten- 
dencies of  modem  society,  an.d  those  mighty  agencies 
that  have  prodaced,  and  are  producing,  an  ever-progres- 
'  iiive  improvement.  Among  the  more  important  of  these 
agencies,  are — the  influence  of  women  in  modem  society, 
the  Reformation,  the  printing-press,  and  the  spirit  gene- 
rated in  all  great  civic  communities.  In  discussing  the 
causes  of  the  growth  of  great  cities,  and  their  relations 
to  art,  science,  popular  intelligence,  education,  relig  on, 
and  public  spirit,  there  are  numerous  minute  divisions 
and  sub-divisions;  and,  thronghont,  the  author  gives  a 
decided,  if  not  sometimes  an  over-weening  preference  to 
urbane  over  rural  communities.  The  facts  of  history 
belp  to  bear  hfm  out — from  the  annals  of  Rome  to 
tlic  doings  of  the  Manchester  League. 

We  could  seleQt  many  specimens  of  this  able  and  ele- 


gant  work,  displaying  to  greater  advantage  the  "author's 
attainments  in  learning,  and  of  more  direct  applicability, 
in  our  own  country  and  age ;  but  we  choose  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  its  cheerftil  and  satisfactory  character. 
The  author  is  showing  that  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
modem  civilisation  will  possess  durability;  and  he 
rests  his  argument  upon  the  following  grounds  :— 

We  may  say  with  certainty,  for  example,  in  regard  to 
all  the  more  important  of  our  acquisitions,  not  only  that 
they  are  gains,  but  that  they  are  gains  which  society 
will  never  lose.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  natural 
discoveries  just  enumerated.  They  can  never  cease  to 
exist;  (iey  can  never  cease  to  produce  their  general 
effect  upon  society.  Such  is  the  space  covered  bymo- 
dem  civilisation,  and  such  are  the  novel  fiwiUties  serving 
to  give  it  perpetuity  and  increase  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  that  the  fall  of  a  nation,  of  an  empire,  or  even  of 
a  continent,  could  not  endanger  its  existence,  or  its 
diffusive  power. 

The  Anglo-American  people  are  spreading  themselTes 
rapidly  flrom  the  pole  to  the  equator,  and  fiom  the  At- 
lantic in  the  eastward  to  the  Pacific  in  the  westward. 
During  a  period  dating  earlier  than  the  commencement 
of  the  great  American  war,  and  reaching  to  our  own 
time,  the  people  of  those  regions  have  doubled  in  every 
twenty-two  years.  Many  circumstances  adverse  to  sach 
increase  arose  during  that  interval,  but  they  had  mo 
power  to  impede  its  course ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  it 
will  suffer  impediment  until  the  population  ttova.  the 
Hudson  to  the  Floridas  shall  be  found  to  equal,  or  very 
nearly  to  equal,  the  whole  population  of  Europe. 

From  that  large  and  hopeful  portion  of  the  earth,  the 
mind  naturally  passes  to  tde  European  settlements  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  Africa,  in 'the  East,  and,  above  »l}, 
to  that  u«n-  hind  of  promifc— the  Enrope  probaWy  ot 
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lie  other  bemigpiiere  ia  the  ages  to  oome — South  Ans- 
tnUuL 

It  if  itkin  frsffl  these  faets,  that  modern  oiriliMtion— 
aid  that  driligation  connected  in  au  eminent  degree 
with  the  bk>od,  and  language,  and  institntions  of  Great 
Britain — ^will  baTe  no  neoeesary  dependence  in  the  com- 
ing tinu  upon  ihe  &te  of  Britain,  or  even  of  Korope. 
The  great  lelatStms  of  the  human  &mily  are  now  snch, 
ud  maat  always  oontiiine  to  be  such,  that  whatever  is 
kwvtt  in  the>  old  world,  will  find  its  home  in  the  new. 
Na  can  any  ingredient  of  knowledge  have  its  phkoe  in 
«ae  hemiaphere,  witiiout  becoming  fiie  property  of  the 
ether.    It  is  not  too  much,  therefore,  to  affirm,  that  the 
Goramor  of  the  Trorld  has  phused  it  in  circumstances 
■MA  give  to  it  the  best  security  against  the  return  of 
kaibansm — the  retom  of  a  second  middle  age. 
_  Bat  it  may  he  asid,  that  admitting  it  as  certain  that 
cJTJlisation  will  not  ftil  to  surrive  on  a  large  scale  some- 
vhen,  society  in  Europe  may  become  subject  to  many 
ad  mehuHsholy  changes.    This  is  not  denied.    The  great 
■alMBs  of  Eoiope  may  cease  to  be  great.    Power  may 
puB  ftoa  the  greater  to  the  less.    The  huid  may  con- 
tins,  hut  the  people  may  degenerate,  and   the   high 
aiiBattkia  of  one  country  may  have  little  influence  on 
the  low  crriliaatitm  of  another,  ^ngh  the  separation 
between  them  may  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
csone  of  a  river,  or  a  chain  of  mountains.    We  see 
oough  of  the  possible  in  this  form  in  the  recent  history 
of  Greece  and   Italy.     But  our  great  danger  in  this 
Kspeet,  if  we  suppose  it  to  exist,  must  consist  in  the 
degree  of  our  exposure  to  barbarian  eonqnest,  or  to 
■ihtary  de^otism.    In  the  former  case,  our  civilisation 
weald  be  prostrated  by  the  hand  of  violence,  in  the  latter 
it  wmld  droop  and  perish  under  other  influences.    But 
aaoening  both  these  forms  of  calamity,  we  may  say, 
that  if  they  have  their  place  among  the  possible  of  the 
htaie,  they  certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  probable. 

Witt  regard  to  bul)arian  invasion,  our  only  fear  must 
have  respect  to  Russia.  But  there  are  no  people  in 
brope  so  distinct  froni  the  rest,  in  race,  character,  and 
iariitatioDS,  as  the  people  of  Russia;  and  there  is  no 
power,  accordingly,  against  which  the  states  of  Enrope 
geanally  might  be  so  readily  expected  to  make  common 
ooe  as  against  Russia,  should  her  hordes  begin  to  de- 
setad  upon  us  in  the  character  of  aggressors.  Even 
RmsiB,  however,  is  rapidly  ceaaing  to  have  her  place 
asMog  the  barbarous.  She  has,  at  present,  ample  space 
Ar  the  increase  of  her  children,  and  can  know  nothing 
of  ineoBVenience  in  that  form  during  many  ages  tA  come. 
la  the  meuitime,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  Russia 
will  be  subdued  by  the  arts  of  the  south,  than  that  the 
WBth  will  be  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Russia.  In  addi- 
tion to  which,  the  affinities  of  Russia  are  much  more 
ftely  to  give  an  eastward  than  a  westward  or  south- 
ward dnreetion  to  her  forces.  Should  it  be  otherwise, 
the  eonpatative  numbers  of  the  civilized  and  the  bar- 
banxa,  and  the  existing  apparatus  of  civilixed  warfare, 
woold  seem  to  have  separated  for  ever  between  barbarism 
sad  oaaqaest  on  the  soil  of  Enrope.  It  is  our  happiness 
to  know  that  no  state  may  now  become  ascendant  as 
opposed  to  civilised  man,  without  being  itself  in  a  good 
dqiree  civilized. 

Concerning  our  danger  in  the  shape  of  military  des- 
patism — a  despotism  similar  to  that  of  the  Roman  em- 
pne,  the  geography  of  Enrope  happily  presents  the  most 
bniidable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  man  or  the  power 
tkat  should  become  intent  on  snch  an  object.  The  diver- 
BJiad  apportionments  into  which  the  hand  of  providence 
loi  looken  up  the  snrfhce  of  Enrope,  by  means  of  its 
ttu,  and  rivers,  and  mountains,  bespeak  it  as  destined 
to  lie  the  dwelling-place  of  a  number  of  separate  and 
Jaitqimdent  states.  Its  diversities  in  regard  to  mineral 
tiHsgre^  soil,  and  climate,  point  to  the  same  beneficent 
itof/L  NoUiing  is  likely  to  constitute  the  people  of 
t^aae  various  languages,  institutes,  and  characters,  so 
ftrtM,  as  to  caose  them  to  partake 'simultaneously  and 
atte  ia  any  strong  tendency,  either  toward  good  or 
Ufwmi  wriL  It  ia  tme,  this  isolation  may  not  seem  to 
ftmpfat'iMil  in  x*g»td  to  the  unity  necessary  in  order  to 
nSmft^KliTt  V(  ti  C9inKP»  fueniT,    BM  it »  bett«r 


to  find  a  separate  life  pervading  each  of  the  parts,  than 
death  pervading  the  whole.  In  general,  it  is  from  its 
separateness  and  independence  that  each  state  derives 
that  development  and  power  which  ensure  the  intelli- 
gence that  will  lead  to  combination  whenever  it  is  needed, 
and  the  capacity  which  must  render  such  combination 
irresistible.  .  .  _ .  .  On  the  whole,  the  momentum 
which  is  now  in  action  on  the  side  of  a  progressive  course 
of  things,  is_  much  stronger  than  anything  that  can  be 
brought  against  it  dnring  a  long  time  to  come.  The  great 
tendency  of  modem  society  is  toward  the  formation  of 
great  cities;  and  in  addition  to  the  conclnsions  to  this 
efEisct  which  we  deduce  from  snch  facts  as  have  been 
dwelt  upon  in  this  chapter,  the  Christian  can  appeal  to 
the  predictions  of  Holy  Writ,  which  speak  of  the  ulti- 
mate prevalence  of  all  the  arts  of  peace,  in  alliance  with 
the  knowledge,  feeling,  and  happiness  of  tme  religion — 
"  In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish,  and  they  of 
the  city  like  grass  of  the  earth." 

Our  next  extract  is  recommended  to  ns  tron  embody- 
ing an  opinion  which  we  incurred  eonsider^le  censure 
for  avovring,  some  years  back,  when,  in  many  quarters, 
it  was  supposed  impossible  for  any  really  liberal  man  to 
doubt  of  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  the  Prussian  system  of 
state  education,  or  of  its  fitness  for  the  people  of  Great 
Britain: — 

The  question  now  arises — do  we  see  so  much  good  in 
the  results  of  the  Prussian  system  of  education,  as  to 
render  it  expedient  that  we  should,  for  the  sake  of  that 
good,  incur  the  hazard  of  recognising  those  principles 
of  government  on  which  that  system  is  manifestly 
founded  1  Wo  answer,  that  we  do  not  find  in  those  re- 
sults any  such  good  as  would  warrant  our  making  such 
an  experiment,  and  that  upon  few  subjects  is  there 
greater  delusion  prevalent  than  in  regard  to  the  effects 
which  a  system  of  that  nature  ia  a(Upted  to  produce. 
An  intelligent  traveller,  who  has  been  at  much  pains  to 
ascertain  the  real  state  of  society  in  Prussia,  has  not  he- 
sitated to  state  that, "  in  true  monl  social  education,  the 
Prussian  people,  from  the  nature  of  their  government 
and  social  economy,  necessarily  stand  lower  than  the 
lowest  of  our  own  unlettered  population.  Tlie  social 
value  or  importance  of  the  Prussian  arrangements  for 
difPkising  national  scholastic  education  has  been  evidently 
overrated ;  for  now  that  the  whole  system  has  been  in  the 
fullest  operation  in  society  upon  a  whole  generation,  we 
see  morals  and  religion  in  a  more  unsatisfactory  state  in 
this  very  country  than  in  almost  any  other  in  the  north 
of  Europe:  we  see  nowhere  a  people  in  a  more  abject 
political  and  civil  condition,  or  witii  less  firee  agenoy  in 
their  social  economy.  A  national  education,  which  gives 
a  nation  neither  religion,  nor  morality,  nor  civil  liberty, 
nor  political  liberty,  is  an  education  not  worth  having. 
If  to  reason,  judge,  and  act,  as  an  independent  f^e 
agent,  in  the  religions,  moral,  and  social  leUtions  of  mwi 
to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow-men,  be  that  exercise 
of  the  mental  powers  which  alone  deserves  the  name 
of  education,  then  is  the  Prussian  subject  a  mere  drum- 
boy  in  education,  in  the  cultivation  and  use  of  all  that 
regards  the  moral  and  intellectual  endowments  of  the 
taan,  compared  to  one  of  the  unlettered  populace  of  a 
free  country.  The  dormant  state  of  the  public  mind  on 
all  affiurs  of  public  interest;  the  acquiescence  in  the  total 
want  of  political  influence  or  existence;  the  intellectual 
dependence  on  the  government  or  its  functionaries,  in  all 
afiairs  of  the  community;  the  abject  submission  to  the 
want  of  fVeedom  or  fWe  agenoy  in  thoughts,  words,  or 
acts;  the  religions  thraldom  of  the  people  to  forms  which 
they  despise;  the  want  of  the  influence  of  tiie  religioos 
and  social  principle  in  society— all  justify  the  conclusion 
that  the  moral,  religious,  and  social  condition  of  the 
people  was  never  looked  at  or  estimated  by  those  writers 
who  have  been  so  enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  the 
national  education  of  Prussia.  The  French  writers  took 
up  the  songf^m  the  band  of  Prussian  pensioned  literati 
of  Berlin,  and  the  English  from  the  IVench  writen;  and 
BO  the  song  has  gone  round  Europe,  without  any  one 
takinj;  the  trouble  to  inquire  what  this  edncatioe;il  s^^ 
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tern  wu  producing;  whether  it  had  elevated,  as  it  shoold 
have  done,  if  geaaine,  the  moral,  religious,  and  social 
position  and  cbaiacter  of  the  Prussian  people,  ae  mem- 
bers '  of  civilized  society,  having  religious,  moral,  civil, 
and  political  rights  and  duties  to  eiy'oy  and  to  perform." 

The  progreas  of  Catholicism  is  at  present  alarming 
many  sober-minded  persons,  and  filling  them  with  the 
most  dismal  apprehensions  for  the  future.  Upon  this 
question,  as  upon  the  apprehended  decay  or  annihilation 
of  modem  civilisation.  Dr.  Vaoghan  administers  timely 
comfort,  and  even  aasoranee,  based  on  the  stable  founda- 
tion of  experience  and  reason.  He  at  once  admits  that 
there  is  a  great  reTival  of  zeal  within  the  pale  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  proceeds — 

The  increase  of  Catholicism  is  a  matter  which  is  sure 
not  to  come  without  observation.  In  countries  where 
Catholics  are  the  great  majority,  any  increase  of  zeal  to 
make  proselytes,  must  become  the  more  conspicuous  as 
being  that  of  the  greater  number;  while  the  disposition 
toward  pomp  ind  display,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic, 
must  tend  to  give  more  notoriety  to  the  achievements  of 
such  zeal  in  that  connexion,  than  in  connexion  with 
Protestantism.  It  must  be  a  very  general,  and  a  very 
powerful  ettbrt  indeed,  on  the  part  of  the  million  and  a 
half  of  Protestants  in  France,  which  should  be  found  to 
attract  as  much  of  public  attention,  as  would  be  secured 
by  a  much  feebler  movement  as  affecting  the  proportion 
of  the  remaining  thirty  millions  who  profess  themselves 
Catholics.  The  increased  energy  displayed  by  Catho- 
licism iu  Great  Britain,  we  regard  as  feeble,  compared 
with  that  which  has  been  evinced  by  Protestantism  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century, — the  couverts  occasionally 
made  to  Catholicism  being  of  little  weight,  as  opposed 
to  the  multitudes  who  have  been  raised  during  tbat  in- 
terval from  a  state  of  mere  formalism,  or  of  gross  irre- 
ligion,  to  the  profession  of  a  Protestantism  based  upon 
instruction  and  allied  with  devout  feeling. 

Still,  the  great  fact  remains— the  church  of  Rome, 
which  during  the  eighteenth  century  was  constantly  de- 
clining, not  only  oonituues  to  exist,  but,  notwithstauding 
all  that  was  duue  by  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution 
to  deprive  her  of  her  wealth,  to  break  down  her  machi- 
nery, and  to  threaten  the  extinction  even  of  her  spiritual 
power,  she  possesses  at  this  moment  a  stronger  hold  on 
the  sy  mpattiies  and  homage  of  Catholio  Europe,  than  she 
could  boast  when  vested  in  all  her  wonted  splendour  a 
century  since.  We  see  her  doing  much  everywhere  to- 
ward regaittiug,  in  her  adversity,  the  influence  which  she 
lost  iu  her  prosperity.  The  comparative  power  of  Catho- 
licism at  the  present  time,  may  be  in  part  explained,  by 
the  fact,  that  the  revolutionary  outbreak  tnia  which  it 
suffered  so  greatly,  was  one  hostile  to  Christianity  in 
every  form.  Protestantism,  accordingly,  has  suffered 
frcm  it  fully  as  much  as  Catholicism.  Both  these  sys- 
tems, moreover,  had  deteriorated  greatly,  before  the 
sweep  of  the  memorable  desolation  adverted  to  passed 
orer  them;  and  when  the  storm  at  length  subsided,  as 
amidst  the  last  fiunt  cries  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying 
at  Waterloo,  the  mind  of  Enrope  was  in  no  condition  to 
resume  attention  to  subjects  of  this  nature  speedily. 
Since  that  day  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  now  intervened, 
Wd,  during  this  space,  the  men  whose  social  and  mental 
habits  had  bee'n  moulded  and  fixed  by  the  long  military 
age  which  preceded,  have  almost  disappeared,  and  their 
place  is,  at  present,  pretty  well  supplied  by  a  generation 
whose  attention  has  been  occupied  mainly  with  questions 
•f  diplomacy  and  domestic  policy,  and  with  such  matters 
ts  popular  education,  scientific  improvement,  and  intel- 
Isctual  culture  in  its  higher  forms.  With  this  change 
has  come  a  new  disposition,  and  a  new  power  to  prose- 
cute investigations  in  respect  to  religion;  and  the  result 
now  is,  a  markedrevivalof  religious  feeling  in  Europe  — 
but  a  revival  of  this  feeling,  with  a  tendency,  in  many 
quarters,  not  so  much  to  connect  itself  with  the  pnrer 
form  of  Christianity  which  is  traced  in  modem  history 
to  the  age  of  Luther,  as  with  the  more  ideal  and  super- 
stitious system  against  which  Lather  raised  his  solemn 
pretest. 


One  thing  is  certain — the  Catholicism  which  is  diAiiad 
in  an  age  like  the  present,  must  be  a  widely  different 
system  from  the  Catholicism  which  has  been  prevalent  io 
most  of  the  ages  preceding.  The  church  of  Rome  has 
always  known  how  to  adapt  her  policy  to  every  social 
variety  and  change  in  the  past,  and  she  will  not  be  leaa 
expert  in  this  respect  in  relation  to  the  present  and  the 
future.  It  has  always  been  her  manner  to  appear  ia 
sackcloth,  or  in  gorgeous  attire,  as  the  occa^un  mif^t 
demand.  Notwithstanding  all  her  pretension  to  the  in- 
fallible and  the  immutable,  even  her  theory  of  power  baa 
risen  or  fallen  according  to  the  times  and  the  seasona. 
In  all  things,  she  has  known  how  to  be  more  snperati- 
tions,  or  less  so,  as  the  people  could  be  expected  to  b«w 
it.  Inflexible  on  a  few  points,  she  has  reserved  to  her- 
self a  wide  range  of  things,  in  regard  to  which  large  imb- 
cession  might  be  made  without  any  sacrifice  cf  dignity 

or  safety The  heresy  of  Lutber  has 

been  the  regenerator  of  the  religion  of  the  pontiJBb ;  and 
it  may  well  be  matter  of  congratulation  among  Protat- 
tants,  that  the  effect  of  their  labours  should  be  searcaly 
more  memorable  as  seen  in  the  church  which  they  her* 
constituted,  than  as  seen  in  the  change  which  they  haire 
induced  within  the  pale  of  the  church  against  whidi  they 
have  protested.  Protestantism  has  not  succeeded  ia 
putting  an  end  to  Popery,  but  it  has  succeeded  in  extrud- 
ing from  it  not  a  little  of  its  ancient  nature:  and  th» 
glory  of  Protestantism  in  the  ages  to  come  will  be,  that 
it  will  defeat  its  antagonist  directly  or  indirectly,  either 
directly,  by  forcing  it  from  the  field,  or  indirectly,  by 
compelling  it  to  become  less  and  less  the  system  it  has 
been.  Its  policy  has  generally  been,  to  perpetnate 
ignorance  wherever  that  might  be  done,  but  to  place  it- 
self iu  allianee  with  civilisation  and  progress,  to  almoet 
any  extent,  when  that  may  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  Proud  as  it  may  be,  its  province,  in 
the  great  path  of  human  improvement,  has  been  to  fol* 
low,  and  not  to  lead.  But  all  movement  in  tbat  direc- 
tion is  a  good,  however  faulty  the  molira  from  whidi  it 
may  proceed. 

Dr.  Vaughan  has  omitted  one  of  the  fovonrable  ten- 
dencies of  tin  oj/e  of  great  eititi — ^namely,  that,  instead 
of  confining  themselves,  in  their  writings  to  the  meta- 
physics of  theology,  or  to  abstruse  or  controversial  dis- 
cussions on  points  in  which  general  society  feels  little 
or  no  interest,  clergymen,  where  they  understand  the 
spirit  pf  their  age,  and  wish  to  influence  and  improve  it, 
compose  works  like  Thr.  Modern  Pulpit,  or  like  tliis  more 
discursive  popular  essay  on  the  Age  of  Great  Citlt$. 

A  Popular  History  of  British  India,  Commercial 
Intercourse  with  Chitta,  and  the  Insular  Poam- 
tioM  of  England  in  the  Eastern  Seas.  By  W. 
Cooke  Taylor,  LL.D.  One  Volume.  Pp.  608. 
Madden  &  Co. 

This  compilation  is  avowedly  written  merely  to  supply 
a  want,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  public  aflkirs  and 
interests,  must  be  generally  felt.  There  are,  indeed, 
numerous  histories  of  India ;  but  Dr.  Taylor  concludes 
that  snch  a  Manual  of  the  History  of  that  vast  country, 
with  which  Britain  is  so  closely  connected,  as  the  pre- 
sent, will  still  be  found  useful.  He  expresses  no  opiniens 
of  his  own  on  any  subject  whatever,  but  limits  himself 
to  the  simple  narration  of  facts.  He  has  availed  liiniself 
&eely  of  the  labours  of  his  precursors ;  and  produced  a 
compilation  which  will  fully  answer  the  desired  purposes, 
as  it  places  before  the  reader  a  comprehensive  yet  sue- 
cinct  view  of  India,  ancient  and  modem.  The  History 
of  India  concludes  with  the  brilliant  and  satisfactory 
close  of  the  Affghan  war.  A  supplemental  section  of  the 
work  will,  at  the  present  moment,  form  to  many  readers 
the  most  important  part  of  its  whole  contents ;  and  this — 
the  History  of  British  Inttreourse  with  CAin*— though  it 
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«j>y«*r>  »t  the  end  of  the  Tolnme,  m&y,  with  perfect  pro- 
foitj,  be  read  first.  The  first  sathentio  aooounts  of 
tilde  with  the  Chineee  an  giren  in  the  Toyages  of  two 
Aninaii  tnTellers,  who  visited  China  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tary.  The  Celestial  Empire  had  long  an  exclusive  trade 
in  iilks;  bat  when  the  silk-worm  was,  in  the  tine  of 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  introdaoed  into  Europe  by  two 
Peniaa  monks,  who  smuggled  the  eggs  of , the  silk- worm 
te  CoDitantinople  in  a  hollow  cane,  and  taught  the 
Bymntinee  how  to  rear  the  insects  and  maaufactare 
bUc,  the  trade  spread  so  fast  in  the  south  of  Europe,  that 
•^ui<n»  with  China  totally  ceased,  and  was  not  revived 
te  several  centuries.  The  Arab  traders  were  permitted 
to  go  into  Kanfta,  "the  chief  port"  of  China,  and  con- 
jeetared  to  be  the  modem  Canton.    The  Arab  travellers 


"  When  meichaate  enter  China  by  sea,  the  Chinese 
Mils  OS  their  cacgo,  and  convey  it  to  warehouses ;  and 
•e  p*t  a  atop  to  their  business  for  six  mouths,  till  the 
last  BerehaDtman  arrives.  Then  they  take  thirty  per 
oat  apea  each  commodity,  and  return  the  rest  to  the 
■sichanti  If  the  emperor  wants  any  particular  thing, 
kii  gffieets  have  a  right  to  take  it  preferably  to  any  other 
pcnon  whatsoever ;  and,  paying  for  it  to  the  utmost 
peaay  it  is  valued  at,  they  despatch  his  business  imme- 
tiatcly,  and  without  injustice." 

Thqr  ^Mak  of  some  great  revolution,  which  afi'seted 
the  tiade  eonsiderably.  An  officer  named  Bai-cbn,  not 
af  royal  extraction,  joined  to  his  banner  vagabonds  and 
shasdoned  wretches,  and  marched  agaiust  Kanfu.  "  This 
aty,"  our  travellers  say, "  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
ia  China,  and  was,  at  that  timei  the  port  for  all  the 
Aabiaa  merchants ;  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
lea,  so  that  the  water  is  fresh.  This  rebel  at  last  be- 
came master  of  the  city,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to 
ths  sword,  a.  d.  877.  There  perished  on  this  occasion 
IMjMO  Mubammedans,  Jews,  Christians,  sad  Parsees, 
whs  were  there  on  aocouut  of  traffic.  The  mulberry 
tnss  were  cut  down,  and  the  silk  trade  began  to  stag- 
aate.  The  whole  empire  was  thrown  iuto  a  state  of 
uaidy.  There  arose  many  unjust  dealings  with  the 
•srchaats  who  traded  thither ;  which,  having  gathered 
&*  fbrce  of  a  precedent,  there  was  no  grievance,  no 
btataent  so  bad,  but  they  exercised  it  upon  the  foreign 
Arabs  and  the  masters  of  ships.  They  extorted  from 
the  iwrchants  what  was  not  due ;  they  seised  upon  their 
<Sku,  and  behaved  towards  them  contrary  to  all  estab- 
liibedlaw. 

By  this  aoeount  the  Chinese  of  the  ninth  eentory 
wm  not  very  unlike  those  of  the  nineteenth.  Those 
aadeat  timveUeis,  however, 

*  Pniae  the  upri^tnesa  and  impartiality  of  the  learned 

Qunese  judges,  who  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the 

Mody  of  the  law.    They  are  greatly  taken  with  the  in- 

ftanity  of  the  Chinese  in  all  arts  and  sciences.     Whilst 

uey  consider  the  nation  as  the  only  wise  one  on  earth, 

they  qieak  in  terms  of  abhorrence  of  their  idols  and 

vicM.    It  is  their  opinion,  that '  the  emperor  reserves  to 

himself  the  revenues  which  arise  from  the  salt  mines, 

tad  from  a  certain  herb,  which  they  drink  with  hot 

vater,  and  of  which  great  quantities  are  sold  in  all  the 

(iiies  to  the  amount  of  great  sums ;  tbey  call  it  sah,  and 

it  is  a  dirob  more  bushy  than  the  pomegranate  tree,  and 

<f  a  more  pleasing  smell,  but  it  has  a  kind  of  bitterness 

iritk  it.  Their  way  is  to  boil  the  water,  which  they  pour 

QM  this  leaf,  and  this  drink  cures  all  sorts  of  diseases. 

Whatever  sums  are  lodged  in  the  treasury,  arise  from 

the  poll-tax,  the  duties  upon  salt,  and  upon  this  leai^ 

Asy  speak  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  the  vices  so 

innleat  to  this  day  in  China.    '  There  are  schools  in 

nny  town  for  teaching  the  poor  and  their  children  to 

nils  and  read:  the  masters  are  paid  at  the  public  charge. 

tte  Qunese  have  no  sciences,  and  their  religion  and 

■Mt  tt  their  laws  are  derived  from  the  Indians ;  nay, 

A     ftiy  m  «r  ^nion  that  the  Indians  taught  them  the 

J    nn^p  «f  idol*,  Md  vonrider  th»m  »  very  religions 


nation.  The  Chinese  are  more  handsome  than  the  In- 
diaus.  They  wear  long  garments  and  girdles  iu  form  of 
belts,  dress  in  silk  summer  aud  winter ;  and  the  women 
curl  their  jet  hair,'  which  the  travellers  greatly  admire." 

Imperfect  as  this  narrative  is,  it  shows  that  the  iiara- 
cens,  with  their  characteristic  enterprise,  bad  opened  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  Northern  China,  and  it  was 
probably  from  them  that  the  Italian  republics  learned 
the  value  of  the  Chinese  trade  in  the  age  of  ths  Crusades. 

From  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  a  noble  Venetian 
merchant,  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  accompanied 
an  ambassador  on  a  mission  to  Kublai  Khan,  who  was 
then  about  completing  the  conquest  of  China,  we  have 
the  next  authentic  account  of  that  empire.  The  long 
residence  of  the  brothers  Polo  at  the  court  of  the  oon- 
queror  enabled  them,  after  their  return,  to  tell  Blurope  a 
great  deal  about  this  remote  country  of  Cathay,  of  which 
so  many  fabulous  accounts  were  current.  There  wa«, 
however,  little  or  no  intercourse  between  Europe  and 
China>  until  the  discovery  <^  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  led  to  the  maritime  enterprises  of  the 
Portuguese  in  that  quarter.  Though  frequently  annoyed 
by  the  caprice  and  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  government, 
the  Portuguese  for  many  years  eiyoyed  the  China  trad* 
exclusively,  until  the  Dutch  and  English  entered  iuto 
competition  with  them.  In  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  so 
memorable  in  British  naval  annals,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  open  a  trade  with  China ;  but  the  ships  were  wrecked, 
aud  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  a  small 
English  squadron  appeared  In  the  Canton  river,  and,  after 
considerable  opposition,  an  English  ^tory  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  trade  was,  however,  conducted  under  great  die* 
advautages  ;  the  local  authorities  at  Cautou  treated  the 
meruhauts  and  supercargoes  with  coutemptuuus  iusult ; 
the  duties  paid  ou  mercliaudize  were  cbauged  accoritiu^ 
to  the  avarice  ur  caprice  of  the  Chinese  governor,  and 
every  possible  impediment  was  ottered  to  the  extensioa 
of  commerce. 

Other  great  difficulties  frequently  arose,  from  ttf 
nature  of  the  cargoes  which  were  sent  from  Kuglaud. 
The  company  was  very  anxious  to  export  as  many 
British  manufactures,  and  especially  woollens,  as  were 
saleable.  Yet  the  cunsumpuun  iu  China  was  compt* 
ratively  small,  aud  many  of  the  goods  found  no  put* 
chasers. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  eommencement  of 
the  trade ;  and  the  fact  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  at  pre- 
sent. The  trade  has  been  liable  to  continual  interruption, 
often  arising  from  the  most  frivolous  causes;  and  serious 
a&ays  frequently  ooenrred ;  yet  as  the  oonsonption  of 
tea  was  steadily  increasing  at  home,  in  China  the 
demand  for  our  woollens  and  cutlery,  Jtc.,  increased  cor- 
respondingly. Matters  were  in  this  condition  when 
Macartney's  embassy  was  undertaken,  an  account  of 
which  we  select  aa  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Taylor  has  executed  his  task. 

Besides  the  heavy  exactions,  which  were  constantly 
renewed,  a  serious  affair  occurred,  on  account  of  the 
firing  of  a  salute,  whereby  a  Chinese  was  killed,  in  1784. 
The  supercargo  of  the  ship  was  decoyed  into  the  power 
of  the  Chinese,  and  marched  into  the  city  of  Canton  under 
a  very  strong  military  guard.  The  avenues  leading  to 
the  quay  were  all  barricadoed,  and  filled  with  soldiers. 
The  linguists  and  merchants  fled,  the  hongs  were  de- 
serted, and  the  communications  between  Canton  and 
Wbampoa  suspended  by  order  of  the  hoppo.  The  sur- 
render of  the  gunner,  who  was  strangled,  eventually 
procured  the  liberation  of  the  supercargo. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  annoyances,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  a  solemn  embassy  to  the  court  of  Pekin, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  with 
tho  emperor.    Lvxd  Macartney  was  chosen  as  envoy,  and 
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Sir  George  StAnnton  wm  joined  with  lum,  m  lie  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  forms  of  Chinese  diplomacy. 

An  excellent  assortment  of  presents,  and  a  friendly 
letter  from  the  British  goremment,  accompanied  this 
mission,  which  sailed  f^m  Portsmouth  in  1792,  and 
aniTed  in  July,  1798,  at  the  Pih-ho.  The  mandarins, 
peroeiTing  that  the  veEsels  eoald  not  cross  the  bar, 
thought  that  they  must  be  Tery  heavily  laden  with  pre- 
sents intended  for  his  imperial  majesty.  Provisions  were 
supplied  plentiftilly,  and  the  an^assador  treated  with 
the  greatest  respect.  Two  mandarins  of  the  highest  rank 
came  to  congratulate  them  upon  their  arrival,  and  be- 
haved with  such  civility  that  they  prepossessed  the  am- 
bassador very  much  in  favour  of  the  Chinese.  Whilst 
himself  and  his  retinue  embarked  for  Pekln,  the  ships 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  Japan,  there  to  endeavour 
to  establish  a  free  trade.  Amidst  an  immense  crowd  of 
people,  they  passed  np  the  river  till  they  arrived  at 
Tuog-choo-foo.  To  their  great  astonishment,  the  Eng- 
lish were  accused  of  having  supported  the  Tibet  rebels ; 
this  circumstance  made  an  nnfkvourable  impression, 
though  the  ambassador  endeavoured  to  contradict  it  as 
a  palpable  untruth.  Though  this  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  splendid  embassy,  they  were,  nevertheless,  de- 
graded by  having  written  upon  the  flags,  "  Tribute- 
bearers."  When  arrived  at  Pekin,  where  lodgings  were 
assigned  them  between  Hae-te£n  and  Yuen-ming-ynen, 
they  were  required  to  perform  their  prostrations  at  the 
audience.  This  was  entirely  against  their  inclination 
and  orders.  But,  to  remove  this  difficulty,  the  ambas- 
sadors proposed  that  a  high  officer  of  state  should  per- 
form the  same  ceremonies  of  homage  before  the  picture 
of  his  British  majesty,  which  he  was  required  to  do. 
However,  the  legate  who  had  charge  of  the  embassy 
showed  himself  an  enemy  to  Europeans,  and  endeavoured 
to  thwart  all  their  objects.  As  the  emperor  was  at 
Ji-ho  (Zhehol)  in  Tartary,  they  were  obliged  to  repair 
thither.  They  passed  the  Great  Wall,  and  arrived  at 
the  place  of  their  destination,  a  place  composed  of  miser- 
able hovels,  beside  the  dwellings  of  the  mandarins.  The 
subject  of  the  requisite  prostrations  was  again  taken  up 
with  all  due  warmth ;  but  the  emperor  was  condescend- 
ing enough  to  yield  to  the  request  of  Lord  Macartney, 
who  promised  to  perform  the  same  genuflexion  as  he  did 
in  an  andienoe  to  his  own  sovereign. 

On  the  day  of  audience,  the  ambassadors  were  ushered 
into  the  gardens  of  J£-ho.  Tents  had  here  been  pitched  : 
the  imperial  one  had  nothing  magnificent,  but  was  dis- 
tinguished firom  all  the  others  by  its  yellow  colour.  The 
imperial  family,  as  well  as  mandarins  of  the  first  rank, 
had  all  collected.  Shortly  ailer  day-light,  the  sound  of 
musical  instruments  announced  the  approach  of  the 
emperor.  He  was  seated  in  an  open  chair,  borne  by 
sixteen  men,  and  seen  emerging  from  a  grove  in  the 
background.  Clad  in  plain  dark  silk,  with  a  velvet 
bonnet  and  a  pearl  in  fh>nt  of  it,  he  wore  no  other  dis- 
Unguishing  mark  of  his  high  rank.  As  soon  as  the 
monarch  was  seated  upon  his  throne,  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  led  the  ambassador  towards  the  steps.  The 
litter  approached,  bent  his  knee,  and  handed  in  a  casket 
set  with  diamonds,  the  letter  addressed  to  his  imperial 
majesty  by  the  King  of  England.  The  emperor  assured 
him  of  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  the  testimony  which  his 
Britannic  majesty  gave  liim  of  his  esteem  and  good  will 
in  sending  him  an  embassy,  with  a  letter  and  rare  pre- 
sents ;  that  he  on  his  part  entertained  sentiments  of  the 
sune  kind  towards  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  and 
hoped  that  harmony  would  always  be  maintained  between 
their  respective  subjects.  He  then  presented  to  the  am- 
bassador a  stone  sceptre,  whilst  he  graciously  received 
the  private  presents  of  the  principal  personages  of  the 
embassy.  He  was  perfectly  good-hnmoored,  and  espe- 
cially pleased  with  the  son  of  Sir  G.  Staunton,  who  talked 
a  little  Chinese,  and  received  as  a  token  of  imperial 
favour,  a  yellow  plain  tobacco-pouch,  with  the  figure  of 
the  flve-clawed  dragon  embroidered  upon  it.  Afterwards, 
the  ambassadors  ft-om  Birmah  and  little  Bokharia,  were 
introduced,  and  performed  the  nine  prostrations.  A 
sumptuous  banquet  was  then  served  up,  and  after  their 
departure,  thev  had  prcrent-;  scat  ti  {liem,  poii^istinz  of 


silks,  porcelain  and  teas.  Upon  an  appUcation  nuJe  to 
the  prime  minister,  respecting  a  mercliant  ship  wliirli 
had  accompanied  the  ambassador's  fiigate,they  receirel 
the  most  flattering  answer,  and  every  request  was  fgll; 
granted  them.  Having  accompanied  the  embuijr,  the 
ship  was  to  pay  no  duty.  After  their  return  to  PeJdi, 
it  was  intimated  to  them  that  his  majesty,  on  his  way  to 
Yuen-ming-yuen,  would  be  delighted  if  the  ambaesxlor 
came  to  meet  him  on  the  road.  When  the  empenr 
observed  him,  he  stopped  short,  and  graciously  addnwed 
him.  He  was  carried  in  a  chair,  and  followed  bjr  a 
clnmsy  cart,  which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  otkr 
vehicles,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  yellow  cloth  oTer  it 
On  his  arrival  at  Yuen-ming-yuen,  he  viewed  with  gitsl 
delight  the  various  presents  which  the  ambassador  had 
brought  with  him.  A  model  of  the  "  Royal  Soveragn," 
a  ship  of  war  of  a  hundred  and  ten  guns,  attracted  mncli 
of  his  notice. 

In  consequence  of  this  embassy,  his  imperial  nicest; 
called  together  a  council  to  deliberate  what  answer  oaglit 
to  be  given  to  the  letter.  A  hoppo  ih>m  Cantos,  irho 
had  lost  his  rank,  and  the  imperial  legate,  strongly  o|>- 
posed  any  offer  of  i^iendly  terms.  The  lesolt  of  this 
conference  was,  that  the  ambassador  was  given  to  nnder- 
stand  that,  as  the  winter  approached,  he  ought  to  tiuili 
abont  his  departure.  At  an  interview  with  the  minister 
of  state,  to  which  he  was  invited  in  the  palace,  he  foimd 
the  emperor's  answer  contained  in  a  large  roll  covered 
with  yellow  silk,  and  placed  in  a  chair  of  state.  Fro» 
thence  it  was  sent  into  the  ambassador's  h6tel,  actom- 
panied  by  several  presents.  News  which  arrived  from 
Canton,  stating  the  probability  of  a  rupture  betweca 
England  and  the  French  republic,  hastened  the  departure 
of  the  ambassador.  He  had  been  very  anxious  to  obtain 
some  privileges  for  the  British  trade,  but  tiie  prime 
minister  was  as  anxious  to  evade  all  conversation  apoa 
business.  The  splendid  embassy  was  only  viewed  as  a 
congratulatory  mission,  and  treated  as  such. 

No  practical  result  followed  from  this  expensive  em- 
bassy ;  the  relations  between  the  English  and  Chinese 
in  Canton,  continued  to  be  vexatious  and  unsatia&ctor; ; 
and  the  disputes  occasionally  became  so  violent  that  the 
trade  was  suspended,  or  the  English  ships  detained. 

The  East  India  Company's  supercargoes  at  Cantoi 
were,  about  the  year  1815,  so  much  annoyed  by  the 
caprice,  and  jealous  and  irritating  policy  of  the  Chines< 
officials  at  Canton ;  and  so  much  aShmted  and  nortiSe<l 
by  the  vain-glorious  style  assumed  in  Chinese  speechet 
and  documents — which  ought  rather  to  be  laughed  al 
as  idle  rodomontade  than  seriously  resented— that  ol 
the  representations  of  the  Company,  the  embassy  « 
Lord  Amherst  was  undertaken.  It  &iled  even  non 
signally  than  that  of  Lord  Macartney.  Lord  Amherst 
from  some  feeling  of  indignity,  which  many  have  pio 
nounced  absurd  under  the  circumstances,  refiised  t 
perform  the  nonsensical  ceremony  of  the  Ko-tov,  vhid 
he  considered  degrading  to  himself  personally  and  to  th 
sovereign  or  country  which  he  represented;  and  he  wai 
accordingly,  not  even  admitted  to  a»  andience  of  th 
Emperor.  The  subsequent  sqnabbles  which  have  ft»i 
time  to' time  alarmed  the  British  people  for  their  belove 
tea-pots,  and  the  British-India  merchantsfortheirvaloabi 
traffic,  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  public.  Tli 
rash  or  gallant  enterprise  of  Captain  MmcwcII,  and  th 
whole  of  the  transactions  in  which  figured  Lord  N»pi«: 
Captain  Elliott,  and  the  too-fiimous  Commissioner  Lit 
are  clearly  detailed  in  the  volume. 

The  future  relations  between  Britain  and  China,  >» 
the  immediate  prospects  of  commerce  in  that  oounti; 
form  no  part  of  Dr.  Taylor's  plan.  This  is  a  subject  npc 
which  it  is,  indeed,  very  difficult  to  speak ;  nor  does  t) 
experience  of  many  centuries  warrant  the  hope  tlii 
misunderstandings  may  not  speedily  again  arise  to  inte 
mpt  \)if  regular  cjnrss  of  commsrcs  >  thongh  the  C 
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le»tiab  we,  for  the  momeni,  well  cowed.  It  will  be  oar 
dim  ftolt  if  thej  shall  erer  again  arise  iVom  British 
nnnercial  aggresaoD,  and  contempt  of  those  laws  by 
wfaidi  tmrj  goremment  is  entitled  to  regulate  and  ad- 
■inister  its  internal  a&irs.  In  oar  lively  indignation  at 
the  ieklenesB,  boasting,  and  deceit  of  the  Chinese,  the  fnn- 
dsaental  principles  of  international  justice  have  oftener 
thai  oooe  beea  in  danger  of  being  entirely  orerlooked. 
As  recent  events  in  China  and  India  are  of  the  greatest 
interest,  the  readers  of  Dr.  Taylor's  History  will  be 
gnliied  by  a  complete  and  even  minute  account  of  our 
btest  Eastern  wars ;  those  just  happily  terminated  by 
tkiice-welcome  peace.  In  all  future  editions  of  the  work 
he  promises  to  bring  down  the  history  of  onr  Indian  Em- 
pire to  the  latest  period. 

ne  Antcbioffrapky  of  Heinrich  Stilling,  Utte  Aulie 
Conuellor  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  Trans- 
hted  from  the  German,  by  S.  Jackson.  Second 
edition.  John  Wright  &  Co.,  Aldine  Cham- 
bers. 

We  are  glad  to  meet  with  a  cheap,  donble-colamned 
tditkra  of  this  charming  wort,  which,  on  its  first  ap- 
yeuance,  excited  onr  warm  admiration.  The  early 
fait  of  the  Memoirs  especially,  affords  the  most  en- 
gsgiag  Tiew  of  the  inner  life  of  the  (xennans  of  humble 
nok  that  it  is  possible  to  meet  with.  The  charac- 
ter of  Stilling  is  of  itself  a  profitable  moral  study.  The 
desecndant  of  poor  but  worthy  peasants,  the  son  of  a 
tulw,  and  bred  himself  to  his  Other's  craft, — to  which 
ke  afterwards  nnited  the  aTooation  of  a  country  school- 
■aiter— the  self-edncated  youth  gradually  rose,  with- 
«Bt  art  or  effort,  making  his  way  upward  by  sheer  me- 
rit tad  talent,  nntil  he  became  the  Professor  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  in  several  of  the  German  Universities,  and 
Sially  settled  at  Carlsrhne,  an  Anlic  Counsellor  to  the 
Rtgning  Prince.  Stilling  was  the  early  friend  of  GroSthe; 
and  Uioogh  the  simple  and  humble  student  of  Strasbnrg, 
whose  only  wealth  lay  in  the  Bank  of  Faith,  was  in 
■say  mpects  the  antipodes  of  that  brilliant  and  distin- 
gaished  person,  a  warm  friendship  subsisted  between 
tkem  thiongh  life.  Stilling,  who  had  studied  medicine, 
became,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  famous  over 
all  Germany  and  Switzerland  for  his  skill  as  an  oculist, 
which,  to  many  people,  when  combined  with  the  singular 
ehaiaeter  of  the  man,  appeared  little  less  than  supema- 
toraL  We  can  promise  our  readers  both  delight  and  im- 
pnrrement  from  the  study  of  this  primitive  man's  life. 

/.  Hke  Commiimner,  or  De  Lunatico  Inquirendo. 

Octavo,  pp.  440,  with  twenty-eight  IlluBtrations 

on  Steel  by  Phiz. 
//.  Jack  Hinton  the  Guardsman.      Octavo,  with 

a  Portrait  of  the  author,  Mr  Charles  Lever,  and 

nnmerons  lUostrations  on  Wood  and  Steel  'by 

Phiz.    Dablin :  Curry. 

TUslirace  of  goodly  volumes,  coming  forth  neck  and 
Mck,ueall  but  overpowering  in  their  joint  and  nn- 
eeianig  demands  upon  the  jocund  hilarity,  the  vrreathed 
ailea,  and  side-sluing  gnfcua  of  a  public  never  more 
ii  seed  of  applying  the  recipe  "lAugh  and  he  fat"  than 
■nr.  With  the  gallant  Guardsman  and  his  friends  we 
tad  ealtivated  a  previons  piece-meal  acquaintance.  Bight 
pfaaaaat  has  il  been  while  it  lasted;  with  the  farther 
ckara  of  leaving  no  melancholy  regrets  behind  it.  Mr. 
Lenr  is  pteenuofBtl:^  a  writer  for  the  day  and  (he  hour ; 


a  right  pleasant  companioo  in  a  post-chaise  or  steamer  ; 
nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to  demand  of  him  what  he 
never  bargained  to  give  ;  what  indeed,  he  may  have  a 
shrewd  guess,  would  spoil  his  market.  His  pictures  of 
that  phase  of  social  life  in  which  he  plies  his  mirtbfiil 
vocation,  are,  like  the  illustrations  of  his  stories,  drawn 
with  a  free  and  l»)Id  pencil;  clever,  effective,  and,  above 
aU,  excellently  adapted  to  the  end  in  view— the  amuse- 
ment of  the  hour  that  flies. 


With  the  Chevalier  De  Lunatico  we  had  no  previous 
acquaintance.  His  adventures  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  upon  the  author's  idea  of  the  Thieves'  Lite- 
rature ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  what  is  at  present  the 
fkvourite  reading  of  the  many-headed  monster ;  elevated, 
however,  by  his  keeping  in  view  the  old  masters  of  the 
broadly  comic  fiction,  Smollett  and  Fielding.  The  work 
is  none  of  the  superficial  concerns  of  the  one  tome  divid- 
ed into  three  kind.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  equal  to  at 
least  six  circulating  library  volumes  thrown  into  one. 
We  have  not,  on  this  account,  got  above  half  through  it. 
To  the  entt,  however,  we  are  already  able,  at  a  glance, 
to  bear  high  testimony.  They  are  admirable  ;  not  one 
here  and  there,  but  all  of  them. 

Scientific  Wanderingt,  or  RetuUt  of  OhienatiiM 
and  Experiment;  being  an  attempt  to  itttutrate 
the  Elements  of  Pfysiet,  e^.,  6^.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  Fraser. 

Another  addition  to  the  nnmerons  treatises  on  Natural 
Philosophy ;  rendered  attractive  to  young  persons  ttoia 
being  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  story,  somewhat  on  the 
plan  of  the  popular  work,  "Philosophy  in  Sport  made 
Science  in  Earnest." 

An  Efficient  Remedy  for  the  Distress  of  Nations. 

By  John  Gray,  Author  of  «  The  Social  System." 

8vo.    Pp.  224.    Adam  &  Charles  Black. 

Here,  again,  stands  forward  the  philanthropic  Mr. 
Gray,  nothing  daunted  by  the  ill  success  of  his  former 
attempts,  and  urging  the  irrefhtgable  plea — 
Haar  me  for  my  cauae ! 

We  have  all  been  sufficiently  chastened  by  the  hand 
of  adversity  to  be  brought  into  the  condition  of  patient 
listeners  to  any  proposal  of  «  an  efficient  remedy  for  pub- 
lic distress  ,•"  so  that  we  may  very  safely  leave  Mr.  Gray's 
panacea  to  the  dispassionate  investigation  of  more  com- 
petent tribnnals  than  ours. 

Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought. 
London  :  Pickering. 

This  Treatise  on  Logic  is  brief  and  clear,  comprehen- 
sive and  original,  and  sticks  closely  to  the  point. 
Weitem  Avaralia  ;  containing  a  Statement  of  the 

Condition  and  Prospects  of  that  Colony :  with  a 

map,  iSfc.,  iSfc. 

This  is  a  compilation  for  the  use  of  settlers,  though 
much  of  it  is  mere  surplnsage.  If  emigrants  to  tlie 
Great  South  Land  should  not  know  where  they  are  going, 
it  is  certainly  not  for  want  of  books  of  counsel  and  di- 
rection. We  must  not,  however,  forget  the  adage, "  Too 
many  cooks  spoil  the  broth."  Western  Australia  ap- 
pears to  have  struggled  throagh  the  worst  diseases  inci- 
dent to  the  infancy  of  colonies ;  and  though  not  yet  in 
vigorous  health,  it  may  be  proqounced  in  a  safi?  and 
rather  promising  condition, 
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fmpregtiotu,  Thouijhft,  and  Sketches,  during  Two 
Tears  Ml  Fraitee  and  Steitierland.  By  the  author 
of  "The  Gladiator,"  &c.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co. 

We  cannot  conjectnre  how  this  work  has  come  forth  in 
the  hnmble  and  unpretending  form  in  which  it  appears; 
which  is  that  of  a  cheap  stitched  reprint,  in  donble 
columns,  and  on  very  ordinary  paper  ;  and  certain  we 
are  that  we  hare  often  seen  very  inferior  matter  ushered 
into  the  world  on  wire-wore,  hot-pressed,  with  eleeant 
typoeraph  V  and  all  a  publisher's  "  appliances  and  means." 

The  work  purports  to  be  the  correspondence  of  a  ronnjt 
(and  she  is  an  accomplished')  lady,  who  sees  abroad  in  the 
indenendent,  self-relyinft  kind  of  way  in  which  many 
Enelish  girls  are  now  often  sent  from  home  to  Paris,  to 
see  the  world  and  finish  their  education.  She  lires  in  dif- 
ferent bnardinc-schools  and  boardinr-honses,  and  keeps 
a  journal  of  her  proceedincs,  notine  all  that  is  passing 
around  her  which  is  considered  worthy  of  record.  Her 
journal,  or  series  of  letters,  disolays  a  well-cultivated 
mind,  and  justness  of  thouarht  and  sentiment ;  and  sires, 
mnrenrer.  considerable  insicht  in*o  the  domestic  habits  of 
middle-class  society  in  Paris,  We  can  assure  our  read- 
«r«.  that  more  solid  iufbrmation  and  rational  entertain- 
ment, more  care  and  thontht,  may  be  found  in  this  homely 
stitehed-up  anonymous  rolnme,  than  in  many  splendidly 
printed  books  of  Travels  coming  out  with  fuhionable 
namec 

NEW  POEMS. 

Soareelr  have  w«  closed  aooonnts  with  the  Poetry  of 
1843,  before  the  Poetry  of  1843  comes  erowdinf  npon 
ns.    And  first, — 

2><9'  Dreanu.      By   CharleB  Knox,    Anther   of 

"  Hardness,"    «  The  RittenneisterB  Budget," 

"  Softness,"  &c.,&c. 

If  a  good  oonntenanee  be  to  a  man  a  nnirersal  letter 
of  recommendation,  it  is  not  less  tme  that  to  a  book, 
beautiful  typography,  fine  paper,  elegant  illustrations, 
and  rioh  bindings,  are  not  less  recommendatory.  All 
these  are  found  gracing  Captain  Knox's  Day  Dreanu. 
These  are,  howerer,  but  the  setting.  Of  the  gems 
themselves  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  so  decidedly.  The 
collection, '  no  doubt,  contains  many  copies  of  ftiir 
verses;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  consider  the  author  more 
snccessfVil  as  a  proM  ilctionist  than  a  poet.  Yet  Captain 
Knox  is  not  one  of  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write 
[verse]  with  ease — fatal  ease  !  He  writes  with  care, 
and  pains,  and  effort ;  and  he  has  himself  found  great 
pleasure  tn  those  self-imposed  labours  ;  which  will,  we 
make  no  donbt,  oommnnicate  pleasure  to  many.  What 
mot*  would  be  or  the  oritios  have  I 

If  any  theme  is  calculated  to  call  forth  all  the 
powers  of  a  poet  of  the  cast  of  the  author  of  Day  Dreams, 
it  must  be  Byron.  From  the  verses  to  Byron  we  there- 
fore select  our  specimen  of  this  varied  volume  ;  varied, 
because  Day  Dreams  necessarily  comprehend  all  manner 
of  fonciflil,  and  of  lovely  and  tender  things. 


A  shadow  pais'd  before  me,  in  whose  spirit,' 

That  gleamed  from  out  his  aspect,  I  could  see 

The  soul  that  conquers  immortality; 

A  sparkle  of  the  fire  that  none  inherit 

From  their  vain  line  of  hnman  ancestry. 

But  wrest  from  heaven;  that  mankind  may  learn 


That  man  is  not  a  merely  creeping  thing— 
A  soulless  reptile,  earthly,  grovelling, 
And  daring  scarce  his  mole-like  head  to  tun 
Tovrards  the  eternal  fountain,  from  which  sprilf 
Knowledee  and  happiness ;  this  Man  was  eie, 
The  intellectual  champion  of  hi.«  race, 
■Who  show'd  it  might  be  worthy  its  high  place 
And  lordship  o'er  the  earth ;  yet  all  alone 
He  stood  among  his  kind,  for  none  he  found 
IVhose  soul  was  set  apart  to  mate  with  him; 
And  he  was  obstinate,  and  would  not  bend 
His  spirit,  with  his  fellow-men  to  blend ; 
And  so  his  heart  was  withered,  and  he  bound 
Himself  as  in  a  mantle,  in  a  dim 
And  shaJovry  cloud  of  dark  imsginings; 
Embodied  yearnings  of  a  mind  that  sought 
That  which  it  found  not,  till  his  fancy  wrought 
Itself  a  separate  world,  in  which  he  passed 
His  years  in  self-tormenting,  till  the  spriugs. 
That  the  soul  moved  to  stir  the  body,  snipped, 
And  broke  in  snnder,  too'O'erstrained  to  lait, 
And  then  his  clay  vrith  other  clay  was  wrapped. 

'While  lives  the  langna<e  of  his  land,  his  name 
T"  irraven  on  the  records  of  its  fame — 
But  eraven  with  the  hsnd  of  misery; 
For  he — this  gifted  child  of  poesy. 
This  painter  of  the  passions  of  mankind. 
The  mighty  bard  that  deem'd  to  ride  the  Btonn, 
To  sing  of  nature  in  her  every  form. 
To  fathom  the  dark  depths  of  hnman  miild, 
All  tasks  essaying,  vet  for  all  tasks  able, 
Was,  more  than  all  his  fellows — miserable. 
Joyless  his  childhood  was,  his  youth  of  piaing, 
Serpents  and  thorns  were  in  his  bays  entwining  i 
His  fame  with  stains  of  deadly  hue  defiled, 
A  blasted  bridal,  and  a  stranger  child  ; 
Another's  banner  o'er  his  ftther's  hal!  ; 
Friends  that  wept  ever;  foes  that  sought  Hsftf : 
His  days  of  restlessness,  his  nights  of  gloom, 
A  vrithered  life,  and  an  untimely  tomb. 
Such  is  the  lot  that  waits  the  noblest  mind. 
That  parteth  from  his  kind  in  cold  disunion, 
And  feeleth  not  that  God  on  high  design'd 
That  man  should  live  with  man  in  kind  commnBis 

Marriage.  A  Poem,  in  fonr  Cantos. 
By  Dr.  Henry  Edwards. 
This  is  a  poem  addressed  by  its  author  to  his  Brii 
elect ;  and,  of  course,  should  be  candied  enough,  u 
dies  will  admire  it ;  especially  if  their  ideas  <i  V^'^ 
exoellence  are  not  too  high.  The  poet  gives  those  wl 
are  betrothed  among  his  readers  some  nseftil,  if  !><>■■"' 
and  rather  plain-spoken,  advice,  as  to  how  they  BbftU 
deport  themselves  under  all  the  Tarying  ciwnmsUBM 
of  married  life. 

TheHaaofVinw-.a  View  of  Principles.  APoen 

in  three  Books.  ByWUliamLeask.  Second  editioi 

A  poem  of  some  merit,  of  the  school  of  FoUok.    Se« 

ral  minor  pieces  are  subjoined  to  the  Hall  of  vibob 

nearly  all  of  them  of  a  serious  cast. 

Dionytiw,  the  Areopagitt;  «i&  other  PvM- 
By  Ann  Hawkshaw. 

The  Areopagite  is  a  more  sustained  effort  Ihsa  MJ 
poetesses  are  in  the  haWt  Of  making.    It  shoW»  !»"* 
of  thought  as  well  as  facility  in  rerrification. 
Gewmeva.  A  Poem.  By  Richard  ChenevixTrencl 

The  title  of  this  poem  wiU  explain  that  it  is  » "n'^" 
«al  version  of  the  beantifhl  and  pathetio  Sennan  leget 
of  Genoveva;  that  pure  feminine  incarnation  of  the '" 
derest  love,  meekness,  ftdeUty,  and  pa.tieat  e""'"'*!'* 
The  inddents  of  the  original  tale  are  closely  adhered 
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ad  ibe  po«m  is  Imbm,  in  its  patbetio  simplidty,  mneh 
MR  fflMiTc  than  If  composed  in  &  mora  ambitions, 
onsaeoted,  i&d  diflhse  styls. 

SERIAL  WORKS. 
Kmoar's  Pictokiai.  Shakspebb,  Pabt  LI. — Shak- 
snni  nr  GeiatAXt — Indexes,  &c  &c.— This  Part  closes 
the  Sapplemental  Volume,'  and,  as  we  presume,  also 
closes  the  work — "  the  last  scene  of  all."  Its  subject- 
natter  is  the  German  critics  and  eulogists  of  Shakspere; 
eftwoof  whom,  GoStbe  and  Tieck,  characteristic  por- 
traits are  given.  It  will  be  with  a  certain  emotion 
of  regret  that  many  must  now  transfer  their  finished 
vnk  from  the, table  to  the  book-shelves;  long  there  to 
■uatain  the  honoured  station  to  which  the  learning  and 
tsate  of  the  Editor,  and,  more  than  all,  his  unbounded 
athisiasm,  lore,  and  reverence  for  our  great  dramatist, 
to  laiaently  entitle  his  magnum  ojnu. 

Jbne  PaiixiFS;  a  Tale  op  ire  New  Poob-Law, 
PabtL    BjMrs.  Trollope;  with  illastrations  by  Leech. 
Loadan  :  Colbom. — Mrs.  Trollope  believes  that  there  is 
aaething  vieiona  in  principle,  or  radically  bad,  in  the 
Mv  Paor-Lsw,  without,  however,  being  the  defender  of 
lb*  abases  of  the  old  system.    She  thinks  it  hatsh  and 
cnel  in  eperation,  and  calculated  to  deteriorate  the 
>onl  feeliegs,  and  to  destroy  the  self-respect  of  its  nn- 
fcftaaste  objects.     The  fundamental  mistake  was  pass- 
bg  this  (triogeat  law,  conferring  on  a  distant  and  an- 
lyapathiiiDg  body,  arbitiary,  and  nearly  irresponsible 
pewtr,  without  simultaneonsly,  or  rather  previously,  nn- 
fettsri^  indostry;  flreeing  the  working  elasees  fVom  the 
buithea  of  aa  •seeasiTe,  grinding,  and  most  unequal 
tazatisn;  and,  above  all,  remoring  every  impost,  direct 
« iadiieet,  fk«m  their  food— fh>m  the  prime  necessaries 
sTIik.    Had  the  new  Poor-Law  been  better  considered 
tksB  its  epetation  shows  it  to  have  been,  this  objection 
wsald  still  remain  in  eqoal  foroe.    Our  legislators  "  put 
tbe  cart  before  the  horse ;"  so  that  it  is  not  wonderftal  that 
nuratbaodsatisfoctoryprogresshasnotbeenmade.  These 
are  oar  views;  Mrs.  Trollope  has  her  own  of  the  Poor- 
law;  and  she  thinks  fit  to  illustrate  them  popnlarly,  in 
1  life-like  story.    We  not  only  give  her  credit  for  sin- 
cerity of  porpose,  but  for  the  ability,  as  well  as  the  incli- 
aatkm,  to  do  good,  by  graphic  exposures  of  the  practi- 
cal woridng  of  the  system,  if  she  be  careful  to  steer 
tlear  of  exaggeration  and  caricature,  to  keep  down  her 
Teryim,  and  pnrsne  her  avowed  object  in  an  earnest 
and  Single  spirit.    In  the  opening  number,  there  are 
Mite  well-painted  scenes,  which,  however,  bear  only  re- 
ootely  on  the  condition  of  paupers.    The  dialogue  be- 
tween a  coarse  and  selfish  member  of  the  Poor-Lsw 
Board,  Mr.  Huttonworth,  and  Mrs.  Greenhill,  a  worthy 
vA  most  respectable  aged  widow,  reduced  to  indigence, 
witly  by  disinterested  efforts  to  assist  her  children,  is, 
•feoone,  a  gross  caricature;  though  we  cannot  forget 
Owper's  remark — "  There  is  no  tyrant  like  an  Euglish 
ttmidnrarden" — the  Churchwardens  being  managers  of 
tbe  poor  in  his  time.    Were  such  brutality  possible,  as 
iax  which  is  ascribed  to  the  button-maker,  then  we 
^sild  rejoice  to  see  the  widow's  son,  like  a  true-hearted 
Esgliihinao,  give  the  member  of  the  Board  a  sound 
tluMliiog,  if  the  meek-spirited  woman  did  not  herself 
^tA  off  ber  old  shoe,  and  slam  his  ears  well.  °  There 
ii,  Bswerer,  a  spice  of  tmth  in  the  general  reasoning  of 
im  latton-asaker,  turned  country  gentleman — though  it 
lioei  net,  in  tbe  least,  apply  to  the  rase  iu  hand.    Mrs. 


Greenhill  was  pleading  for  help  fof  her  blamelest 
daughter-in-law  and  innocent  grandchildren — 

"  I  am  come  here,"  said  she,  "  to  ask  food  fbr  a  des- 
titute woman  who  is  just  going  to  lie  in,  whose  hus- 
band is  in  prison,  and  who  has  five  children  to  support." 
—  "  Shame  !  shame  !  shame  ! "  cried  the  indignant 
Mr.  Huttonworth,  and  he  addressed  a  clergyman  who 
also  sat  at  the  Board.  "  Now,  just  observe.  Sir, — but 
do  for  one  moment  observe, — the  diSSsrence  between 
those  creatures  who  have  the  audacity  to  claim  a  main- 
tenance as  their  right,  and  the  people  of  our  class  who 
have  got  the  misfortune  of  being  obliged  to  pay  it.  Just, 
I  say,  observe  the  difference.  There's  my  daughter,  with 
a  fortune  down  of  £15,000 :  that  girl.  Sir,  has  been  en- ' 
gaged  to  be  married  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  and  there 
they  are  waiting — she  and  the  excellent  young  man  that 
is  engaged  to  her— till  he  eet  a  living  that  has  been  pro- 
mised by  his  uncle,  Sir  William  Wise.  That's  what  I 
call  an  example,  Mr.  Wilcox.  We  are  expected  to  be 
prudent,  and  provident,  and  thoughtful,  and  carefbl,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it;  while  these  creatures  that  burden  tbe 
earth  with  themselves  and  their  filthy  rags,  must  go  and 
marry,  forsooth ;  and  then  send  politely  to  tell  ns  they 
have  five  babies,  and  another  coming;  and  will  be  much 
obliged  if  we  will  provide  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper, 
lodging,  furniture,  firing,  and  clothing,  for  their  dear, 
excellent  papa  and  mamma,  because  they  don't  happen 
to  have  a  single  penny  of  their  own." 

We  hope  that  Mrs.  Trollope,  as  her  work  proceeds, 
will  study  to  conciliate  instead  of  exasperating;  for  we 
are  pretty  sure  she  will  not  flinch. 

Le  Keox's  Memorials  of  Cambridge.  No.  XXXVIII. 
— This  number  concludes  the  work,  which  consists  of  a 
series  of  views,  very  neatly  executed,  of  the  colleges, 
halls,  churches,  and  other  public  buildings  of  the  town 
and  university  of  Cambridge.  The  letter-press,  consist- 
ing of  historical  notices,  &c.,  is  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq. 
of  Trinity  College,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Longueville,  late 
Fellow  of  Magdalene  College.  Tbe  work  must  bare 
great  attraction  for  all  Cantabs,  and  generally  for  English 
''  gentlemen  and  scholars." 

CniMiito's  Fox's  Book  op  Marttrs.  Part  XIX. 
With  a  View  of  the  singular  bird's-nest  Protestant  Church 
at  Bobi. — This  work  has  now  reached  the  worst  period 
of  the  persecn^on,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  Calais  was  still  under  the  English 
sway.  We  are  amused  by  one  anecdote : — A  black-friar 
came  to  Calais,  selling  Pope's  pardons  at  a  groat  *-pleci. 
A  suspected  heretio,  named  William  Button,  applied  to 
the  pardoner  to  have  the  souls  of  his  father,  and  other 
friends,  .delivered  ont  of  purgatory,  if  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Father  reached  so  far.  "  There  is  no  doubt  of  bis 
power,"  said  the  friar. — "  Why  then,"  quoth  Button, 
"  doth  he  not,  of  charity,  deliver  all  souls  thereout  % "  For 
this  bold  speech  Button  was  taken  before  the  Commissary, 
who  chafed  at  the  heretic.  Nothing  daunted.  Button, 
remarked,"  If  your  Holy  Father,  the  Pope,  may  deliver 
souls  out  of  purgatory,  and  will  not,  of  charity,  deliver 
them,  I  would  to  God  the  King  could  make  me  Pope, 
and  I  would  surely  deliver  all  out  viithout  money." 

Chambers'  Cyclopedia  of  Enolish  Litebature. 
Part  I. — This  promises  to  be  a  useful  and  elegant  com- 
pilation ;  and  it  is,  though  a  very  cheap,  a  really  hand- 
some, well-looking,  embellished  book.  With  the  talents 
and  industry  of  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  employed  in  tam- 
ing good  matter  to  good  account,  and  the  accumulated 
stores  to  be  found  in  Warton,  Hallam,  Campbell,  and  the 
host  of  good  writers  in  this  department,  an  excellent 
popular  view  or  body  of  English  polite  literature  must  be 
the  result.  P.art  I.  reaches  from  the  origin  of  the  language 
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to  the  en  of  Latimer,  who  is  m  himself  an  embodied 
image  of  the  manners  of  bis  own  age,  and  of  that  more 
primitiTe  one  which  immediately  preceded  it. 

The  London  and  Edinburoii  MoMmLT  Medical  Jovb- 
NAL P0iilB4*2.  Editedb7JohnRo8eCormack,M.D.— This 
annual  volume  is  strictly  professional.  It  contains  a  great 
maas  of  information,  both  in  the  form  of  original  com- 
munications and  in  the  reviews  of  new  medical  works. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  pronounce  any  opinion  whatever 
on  a  work  so  entirely  beyond  our  province;  bnt  ttom  the 
imposing  list  of  the  names  of  contributors,  some  of  them 
airily  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  others  clever  an4  active  young  practitioners, 
xeahtns  in  the  prosecution  of  science,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  augur  favourably  of  this  Journal. 

The  CAMBRiDaE  Univkbsitt  Register  fok  1843. 
By  William  Atkinson  Warwick.  Pp.  180,  with  Por- 
trait of  Professor  Whewell.  Cambridge  :  Warwick  * 
Co.  London :  Hatehard. — This  volume  is  designed  to 
be  a  companion  to  the  Cambridge  Almanac,  and  to  ap- 
pear annually.  It  is  made  up  of  the  various  miscellane- 
ous information  and  lists,  &c.,  &o.,  likely  to  be  nsefnl  and 
interesting  to  the  student,  and  to  every  one  connected 
with  the  University,  or  interested  in  its  aflkirs. 

New  Zealand  Portfolio.    No.  VI. 

Thornton's  Histobt  of  India.    Part  III.    Vol.  IV. 

Martin  Dovle's  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Hcs- 
bandrt.    Part  IX. 

Scenery  and  ANnqciTiES  of  Ireland.  Part  XX. — 
The  letter-press  of  this  part  is  of  more  than  usual  inter- 
est. Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  is  either  bestirring  himself,  or  is 
iiiq>ired  sinee  he  got  into  Munster. 

An  Essay  on  Ptoctdahon,  with  Incidental  Re- 
marks ON  CoMFOsinoN.  By  F.  FranoiUon,  Solicitor. 
Whittaker  &  Co. 

The  ScoTTisn  Ecclesiastical  Rbqisteb  and  National 
Almanac  fob  1843. 

PAMPHLETS. 
Friendly  Counsels  to  Female  Servants.  By  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  of  Broughton '  Place  Chapel, 
Edinburgh. — A  sensible  and  ndily  friendly  address  to  a 
large  and  most  important  and  valuable  class  of  the  oom- 
uunity  ;  and  one  moreover  in  the  improvement  of  which 
all  the  others  are  very  deeply  interested. 
An  Explanation  op  Gravity  ;  or  the  Grea^  Power 
;  Gravitation,  Form,  and  Motion. 


The  Unemployed,  and  the  Proposed  New  Poor-Lai 
A  letter  fh>m  a  Renfrewshire  heritor  to  the  holdeis  < 
real  property  in  that  county,  and  in  other  mannfaetoi 
ing  districts  of  Scotland. — This  pamphlet,  tbongh  onei 
the  first  symptoms  of  that  serious  alarm  among  the  Set 
tish  heritors,  which  may  soon  be  general,  contains  son 
views  and  observations  worthy  of  attention. 

A  Defence  op  the  Rights  op  the  Worrino  Class! 
By  William  Sharman  Crawford,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  Rori 
dale. — A  clear  and  able  statement,  laid  down  in  distin 
sections,  in  which  the  entire  snbject  is  deliberately  di 
enssed,  the  objections  answered,  and  judgment  pi 
nonnced  in  favonr  of  the  concession  of  those  lighl 
which,  in  the  abstract,  no  one  longer  denies  to  any  eai 
man  of  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Among  other  objeetic^ 
which  Mr.  Crawfurd  refotes,  is  that  founded  upon  the  U 
conduct  of  the  more  violent  Chartists.  He  is  not  m 
prised  that  they  should  be  distrnstftal  and  suspicions;  ai 
no  one  can  wonder  that  they  should  have  been  misli 
for  a  season,  but  that  their  good  sense  remains  so  ve 
long  under  eclipse.  In  repudiating  the  aid  of,  and  i 
deed  all  coiiperation  with  the  middle-claas  Oonpl« 
or  Universal  SuSra^ts,  and  clinging,  without  rhyme 
reason,  to  the  mere  symbol  of  the  six  pointt,  they  a 
like  a  man  who,  invited  to  a  substantial  feast  of  row 
beef  and  plum-pudding,  takes  huff,  and  refuses  to  | 
because  the  card  does  not  also  specify  salt,  mustard,  a^ 
horse-radish  ;  forgetting  that  he  has  power  to  call  I 
these  and  any  other  condiments  he  chooses  the  moD4 
that  he  is  once  fairly  at  table  with  the  beef  and  puddij 
before  him.  No  intelligent  man  among  the  worki 
classes  can  doubt  of  the  sincerity  and  fiiendlinea  of  H 
Sharman  Crawftard,  or  of  his  steadfitstnesa  to  the  caii 
of  tree  representation  ;  and  therefore  we  trust  that  1 
address  will  do  much  good  among  the  working-men,  M 
directly,  and  as  a  counteracting  fbree  to  the  ill  influeM 
of  their  misleaders.  It  might  aim  tend  to  mitigate  t 
alarms  of  those  of  the  higher  orders,  who  see  in  nniven 
Buffirage  only  universal  anarchy  and  plunder,  would  tfa 
bnt  deign  to  read  the  tract. 

A  Shilling's  Worth  of  Sense. — A  good,  and  n( 
little  book  of  select  and  choice  sentences  and  maxims 
conduct. 

Cdltivation  of  Popular  Flowebs.  The  Gerani* 
with  a  coloured  specimen. 

Vindication  of  the  Complete  Suffraoe  Union;  1 
ing  a  lecture  lately  delivered  in  Manchester  by  Dr.  Hei 
Edwards. 


Fpnted  by  William  Tait,  107,  Pjinoe's  Street,  Edinburgh, 
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PART  I. 


Wus  the  fitst  of  modem  uorelists  commenced 
•  W*«l  modem  novela  with  the  words,  "'Tis 
I  SntCK,"  the  mind  of  the  leikder  was 
bade  at  once  to  a  stirring  and  romantic 
i«f  drtt  war  ;  and  the  kilted  l^ons  of  the 
'  '49,  anae  like  shadows  before  his  eyes.  But 
>  hai  Aiiffli  i1  on.  The  Author  of  Waverley  has 
nwihiitantial  as  the  visions  of  his  creation. 
I  fnwyiwl  public  of  readers  is  giving  way 
generation ;  and  in  beginning  the 
r  ■toty,  with  the  same  popnlar  phrase,  we 
iTcrydifierent  moment  from  the  arduous 
I  of  the  Pietmder ; — a  moment  of  inferior 
1  interest :  bnt  not  the  less  auspicious  to 
«!■  wVniiiMiiit  of  domestic  complications  as  es- 
"  ~  to  the  taak  of  the  novelist  as  the  clash  of 
inttigaai^  and  the  waste  of  human  life 
:  from  that  troubled  source. 
^AJMsl  axty  years  ago,  the  gallant  vessel  of  the 
Ebi{^  vras  "righting  itself'  after  one 
levtdutionary  breezes  so  often  recurring 
■%  and  so  rarely  amounting  to  a  storm. — 
t  luvalid  oraiatantly  subjected  to  the  super- 
■■ee  ei  the  physician,  is  often  the  longest 
t, — a  kingdom  at  frequmt  issue  with  itsauUio- 
,  faiiislln  the  growth  of  such  political  abuses 
Hie  Ae  crisis  of  a  revolution  ; — and  the  riots 
I*'  '^  aad  distarbaneea  of  a  dozen  other  epochs  of 
1'^^"'*  eenfanj,  probably  preserved  us  from  such 
Hte«  oooTulaions  of  p<^ular  frenzy  as  have 
■pottedan  indelible  stain  on  the  history  of  France. 
•t  does  not  follow  that  our  moral  atmosphere 
'•tte  dearer  for  the  absence  of  such  a  crisis.  A 
■^B*"*  in  a  state  of  warfare,  whether  with  itedf 
*'*'M%l>l>uuJS,  is  in  a  state  of  fever.  But  ple- 
*■■*  is  a  dinical  condition  almost  equally  dan- 
r""!  *"^  it  '■•y  be  observed  that  tiie  comip- 
•■■•<'  society  never  attain  a  more  baneful  fla- 
P^T,  than  after  a  prolonged  peace. 

^«MJy  portion  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
^Hhwmei,  an  era  of  exemplary  morality.  The 
*^«  life  of  the  young  king  afforded  a  model 
Jj"*  ••'i**** ;  nay,  so  dosdy  were  the  sovereigns 
■*«»alm  sonoonded  by  their  extensive  family, 
■•*  us  linited  hotiaon  i^ppeared  to  sh^t  out  from 

»•«.  X.— «».  CXI. 


their  view  all  other  objects.  The  state  of  Enr<^>e, 
nay,  the  state  of  England  itself,  seemed  to  escape  tiie 
notice  of  George  III.,  while  engrossed  by  the  inter- 
estsof  the  school- room  aud  the  nursery ;  and  Wilkes 
and  Junius  roared  forth  unheeded  those  eloquent 
appeals  which  were&ted  to  be  drowned  in  the  clatter 
of  pap-spoons,  and  the  whining  of  the  accidence. 

As  the  arid  nature  of  certain  soils  suffices  to 
dwarf  and  wither  even  the  finest  saplings  implant- 
ed therein,  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  seems  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  contracting  and  distorting  even  the 
face  of  Virtue  ;  and  thus,  not  content  with  the  per- 
fecti«n  of  her  own  domestic  excellence,  Queen  Char- 
lotte affected  a  sort  of  pedantry  of  morality,  and 
exercised  a  cold  and  ^nforbearing  scrutiny  into  the 
private  life  of  the  aristocracy,  which,  like  all  ex- 
cesses, led  to  injurious  results.  Those  who,  for 
very  venial  transgressions,  political  or  social,  found 
themsdves  coldly  looked  on  by  the  king  and  queen, 
and,  by  that  coldness,  exposed  to  the  insolence  of 
the  servile  courtier  tribe, — asserted  their  indepen- 
dence by  setting  up  a  rival  banner.  Tlie  court 
was  abandoned  by  many  who  did  not  choose  to  be 
subjected  to  this  tyraimy  of  moral  inquisition ;  and 
it  was  by  these  means  that  a  brilliant  cirde  of 
malcontents  was  collected  to  wdoome  and  en- 
courage the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  moment  his  boy- 
ish frailties  rendered  him  an  object  of  reprobation 
to  his  strait-laced  parents.  A  memorable  lesson 
is  afforded,  by  the  way,  to  the  righteous  over- 
much of  tUs  world,  in  the  feet  that  the  mother 
who,  in  her  old  age,  exhibited  such  unconscien- 
tious sanction  to  the  vices  of  the  potentid  Prince 
Regent,  had  begun  by  the  most  bitter  severity  to- 
wards the  follies  of  the  boy  of  eighteen.  As  is  not 
uncommon,  the  prude  who  had  strained  at  a  gnat, 
mded  by  swallowing  a  camel. 

Among  those  who,  after  being  received  with  a 
frowning  brow  at  St.  James's,  and  pointedly  ex- 
duded  from  a  fete  at  Frogmore,  chose  to  fall  back 
on  her  own  resources  as  wife  of  a  Peer  of  England 
in  the  enjoyment  of  independence  and  thirty  thou- 
sand a-year,  was  the  Countess  of  Taunton.  Having 
nothing  to  dedre  from  the  Court,  unless  an  occa- 
sional iwvitation  to  some  royal  ball,  the  momeijt 
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■he  found  tliui  dlstmetion  pointedly  withheld.  Lady 
Taunton  hastened  to  take  what,  to  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  appeared  the  initiative  of  offence  ;  and 
laughingly  announced  her'secession  from  the  Goody- 
Two-Shoes  Court  of  one  whom  she  thenceforward 
designated,  in  her  own  thoughtless  and  brilliant 
circle,  as  "  Mrs.  Margery  Meanwell." 

The  fault  for  which  Lord  and  Lady  Taunton 
were  excluded  from  the  graces  of  Windsor  Castle, 
was  a  political  offence  of  a  trivial  nature,  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  a  county  election,  and  report- 
ed to  the  queen  by  the  wife  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  starchest  and  most 
exemplary  of  her  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber.  So 
idle  an  incident  ought  never  to  have  reached  her 
majesty's  ear ;  or  if  forced  by  officious  gossip  on 
her  notice,  should  not  have  lingered  a  second  in 
her  memory  ;  and  the  overweening  royal  displea- 
sure with  which  it  was  visited,  served  not  only  to 
provoke  the  Earl  of  Taunton  into  factious  Par- 
liamentary opposition,  but  to  create  in  the  salon 
ef  the  Countess  a  dangerous  species  of  tribunal, 
where  all  that  was  said  or  done,  or  left  unsaid 
and  undone  at  St.  James's,  was  subjected  to  un- 
flinching condemnation.  The  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  liberty  of  tongue  of  the  subject,  were 
never  more  fearlessly  asserted,  than  in  the  coterie 
at  Taunton  House. 

Seldom  does  a  court,  even  the  most  blameless, 
rise  superior  to  such  criticism.  The  absolute 
Napoleon  trembled  more  at  the  gossip  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  than  before  the  cannons  of 
united  Europe  :  and  the  godless  and  lawless  Re- 
gent of  France  was  often  seen  to  shed  tears  ai  the 
bitternesses  uttered  against  him  by  the  dowagers 
of  Versailles.  It  is  probable  that  the  bitingbon-mots 
launched  from  the  ruby  lips  of  Lady  Taunton,  occa- 
sioned more  pain  in  the  little  circle  at  Frogmore, 
than  the  frown  of  her  Majesty  from  the  throne  had 
originally  inflicted  on  the  volatile  Countess. 

But  while  the  giddy  trifler  thus  presumed  to 
dally  with  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  she  not  only 
lost  ground  in  public  estimation,  but  deserved  to 
lose  it.  Unrestrained  by  submission  to  the  au- 
.  thority  of  the  Court,  the  influence  of  which  over 
her  mind  was  clearly  proved  by  the  importance 
she  ascribed  to  its  displeasure,  she  assumed  an  un- 
becoming tone  of  recklessness  and  defiance.  It 
has  been  said,  with  truth,  that  people  who  defy 
public  opinion,  are  more  apt  to  faU  below,  than 
rise  superior  to  its  level;  and  the  woman  who 
satirized  witli  such  ready  wit,  the  intolerant  spirit, 
atod  petty  domesticity  of  Queen  Charlotte,  accord- 
ingly exhibited  a  spirit  of  toleration  fer  too  uni- 
versal, and  was  recognised  by  the  world  as  the 
least  conjugal  and  maternal  of  wives  and  mothers. 
Not  that  she  was  faithless  to  her  husband,  or  se- 
vere to  her  children.  But,  selfishly  indifferent  to 
both,  h«  only  study  was  to  make  her  life  pass 
pleasantly  away ;  to  find  pretexts  for  spending 
eight  months  of  the  year  in  town, — either  Paris  or 
London ; — and  diversify  the  remaining  four  in  the 
country,  with  more  music,  gambling,  and  private 
theatricals,  than  had  astonished  the  venerable 
walls  of  Taunton  Castle,  from  the  time  of  their 
besiegement  in  the  wars  of  the  Two  Roses. 


At  the  rumour  of  these  lapses  of  pTOpriety,  tl 
Court  screwed  up  its  lips,  and  rejoiced  like  a  pmdis 
spinster  over  the  indiscretions  of  a  rivaL  Bs 
there  was  no  pretext  for  imposing  penance.  Lor 
Taunton,  an  indolent,  dull,  unobservant  man,  ha 
no  wiU  or  opinions  save  those  of  his  wife ;  who  im 
posed  them  upon  him  by  making  them  pass,  ere 
to  himself,  as  his  own.  He  was  thankful  to  hi 
wife  for  making  his  house  so  agreeable,  and  hi 
life  so  easy;  and  enjoying  himself  fifty  times  moi 
as  the  centre  of  that  brilliant  circle,  than  as  one  ( 
the  outermost  chorus-sLngers  of  the  perpetual  Go 
save  the  King,  of  Windsor,  blessed  his  stars  an 
his  Countess  for  having  convinced  him  that  l 
was  the  friend  of  Wilkes  and  Liberty,  and  indii 
ferent  to  Georges  and  garters,  or  any  other  aiii 
tocratic  perquisite  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord' 
Anointed. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  banner  < 
opposition  brandished  by  Lady  Taunton  would  hsT 
flaunted  in  vain,  had  not  the  daring  arm  by  whic 
it  was  upheld  been  that  of  a  woman,  young,  an 
pretty,  and  witty.  LadyTaunton  exhibited  thehts 
of  a  clever  man  on  shoulders  of  alabaster  ;  and  V 
a  still  stranger  incongruity,  the  boldness  of  hi 
character  was  combined  with  a  graceful  and  femi 
nine  deportment.  Whatever  the  audacity  of  ha 
conduct  her  manners  never  exceeded  the  b<randar 
of  the  strictest  propriety  ;  and  even  while  utterin 
bon-mots  that  occasionally  startled  the  ears  of  he 
auditors,  she  retained  the  modest  conntaaanoe « 
a  nun.  This  species  of  hypocrisy  was  the  moi 
injurious,  that  women,  and  even  men,  who  won] 
have  receded  from  her  circle  had  her  demeanoo 
been  daring  as  her  principles,  were  dduded  into 
belief  that  the  high-bred  and  plausible  Lady  Tani 
ton,  though  sailing  in  the  North  <d  royal  &vosi 
Was  as  exemplary  in  h«r  way  and  career,  as  ih 
less  sparkling  votaries  of  the  throne. 

Meanwhile,  not  a  drele  in  London  to  be  con 
pared  with  that  of  Taunton  House  I  Every  witt 
cism  in  vogue  was  to  be  traced  back  to  its  foul 
tain-head.  Artists,  men  of  science,  men  of  letter 
though  receiving  but  crabbed  courtesy  from  royi 
patrons^,  were  thtr*  made  to  feel  themselves  i 
home.  In  Lady  Taunton's  brilliant  taltm  thei 
was  always  something  new  and  original  going  ob 
some  great  man  sitting  for  his  picture  to  sex 
great  artist, — some  pretty  woman  subjeeted  to 
piquant  sketch ; — some  folly  of  the  day,  to  tl 
pencil  of  the  caricaturist.  Nicknames  were  b< 
stowed  there,  which  the  luckless  victim  was  sui 
to  retain  for  life ;  epigrams  and  by-words  mam 
factured,  which  went  the  round  of  the  three  kin( 
doms.  Impromptus  (fitiu  d  loUir)  ac«omplish« 
their  second  birth  at  the  bidding  of  Lady  Taunton 
smile ;  and  the  wily  lady  fonnd  little  difficulty  i 
convincing  the  credulous  Earl,  that  political  hini 
let  fall  by  himself  in  the  course  of  their  soire^ 
had  inspired  some  of  the  finest  speeches  of  Sbet 
dan  and  Burke. 

Now,  albeit  great  lords  and  ladies  pretend  i 
despise  literature  and  depreciate  the  arts,  by  desij 
nating  authors  and  artists  as  "  lions," — "  odd  pe< 
pie,*— or  "  strange  geniuses," — they  are  sure  i 
crowd,  with  double  zest,  to  any  house  they  ti> 
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f  HBt,  M  u  onfiuling  icMorce  ag^nst  their  own 

Botal  coOapae  of  dulness  and  ennni ;  and  the 
faot  of  tiw  fins  world,  accordingly  canvassed 
t^^  bt  idmlttanoe  into  &  circle  whose  ease, 
tmin,  ud  brilliancy,  wen  said  to  rival  the 
hi— 'ifflrrf  Parisian  lifie.  The  most  fashion- 
itit  jtm%  men  of  the  day  were  proud  to  frequent 
tkibwef  the  celebrated  Lady  Taunton.  The 
HqM  bigan  t«  fiuicy  themselves  clever,  after  such 
dne  conUet  with  the  celebrities  of  the  day ;  and  as 
iW  Biiatel  stones  will  pass  unsuspected  amid  a 
■Unt  Stffiaj  of  diamonds,  the  small  wits  of 
At  uirioertcy  oontrived  to  pass  for  brilliants, 
■UtMittiiig  their  feeble  rays  in  oompany  with 
fit  Msttf^iiits  of  the  day. 

Hu  plind  in  good  humour  with  themselves, 
bf  gmr  in  diarity  with  otlters,  and  returned 
•nil  ad  again,  and  with  an  anxious  desire  to 
jfam,  to  a  circle  which  no  cloud  was  ever  per- 
iM  is  ovocast,  and  which  was  gay,  moUey, 
aifoUag  as  the  garb  of  Harlequin. 

If  tk  tfane  this  80<dety  liad  Iieen  ten  yean  in 
iirttw^  it  had  substantiated  itself  by  the  crea- 
ii«f  s  diss  of  men  and  women  suitable  to  its 
noM.  It  was  what  we  conventionally  call  "  a 
H,  -•  same,  by  the  way,  seldom  bestowed  upon 
i^inkewarthy,  or  meritorious  order  of  persons. 
IktMBton  "  set,"  accordingly  consisted,  almost 
7,  of  pleasare-lovers,  disposed  to  amuse 
,  no  matter  at  the  cost  of  whom  or 
^;ad  tmbitious  people,  desirous  to  distinguish 
fc*d»«i,wilh  the  same  recklessness  of  principle, 
|fc»ag  or  jesting  their  way  through  life,  in  utter 
■■(■sftifity  to  God  or  man. 

&iiaB%hty  pleasant  thing  to  aharassed  states- 
*i  ^iiy  author,  eaJiausted  artist,  or  bored 
■'^S,  to  know  that,  evening  after  evening,  a 
'**»Jd«d,  well-lighted  house  is  open  to  him, 
*■«  W  will  hear  things  more  pleasantly  said 
■B  foevfaere, — ^where  a  succession  of  grotesque 
P'^vifl  be  unostentatiously  placed  in  the  ma- 
pkatanof  Bfc, — a  Lancastrian  school  of  amuse- 
*!)  *bert  every  one  contributes,  without  effort, 

■  ■•  atataimaent  of  his  neighbours. 

^eijMt  a  man  emerging  from  scenes  so  ex- 
Jlite  *)p  abort,  and  inquire  of  himself,  whe- 
■",»  tli«  indulgence  of  such  pastimes, "  virtue  has 
>•  *  rf  him,"  were  to  tax  with  too  great  an 
**■»  ft*  v%onr  of  modem  mmrality ;  and  the 
•■•nUBB  ariang  from  the  influence  of  the 
^■*«o  wt,"  was  consequently  so  progressive 

■  oMtniiibte,  that  the  modest  artist  graduated 
*»««',-4he  man  of  fashion  into  an  infidel,— 
••ptias-taking patriot  into  a  political  adven- 
r*^~*^  supposing  themselves  to  he  mere 
*^in  a  Wean  ittprit. 

'■■itte  most  popular  frequenters  of  the  cirde, 
TlJI^eag  man  named  Sidney  Hammond,  (he 
2*  haadf  «  S.  Sidney  Hammond,"  and  his 
*•■•  pwAted  in  asserting,  that  the  mute  S.  of 
"*2a]"^  <»tfe,  implied  a  «« Samuel,"  which 

■"Ptpwper to  drop,  as  nnromaatic,)  a  young 

^"■^^  Taunton  set,  was  called  a  young 

•»  Mnoe,  and  in  every  other,  a  very  rising 

[^»*a,— that  is,  he  was  generally  considered 

■*!  Jw«R»M,  b«esase  th«  Taonton  vX  paid 


him  the  deference  they  oonaidered  due  only  to 
young  men  of  fortune. 

The  real  fortune  of  Sidney  Hammond,  (like 
himself,  we  will  drop  the  initiatory  S.,)  consisted 
in  tliat  sunken  rock  of  the  sea  of  active  life,  ten 
thousand  pounds;  enough  to  inspire  the  preten* 
sion  to  leisure,  yet  insufficient  to  maintain  it.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  official  man  of  expensive  habits^ 
who  chose  to  keep  up  certain  appearances  in  the 
world ;  and  as  part  of  them,  and  witli  no  speculative 
views,  had  educated  his  son  at  £ton  and  Oxford. 
Sidney  Hammond  was,  accordingly,  an  early  adept 
in  the  wisdom  of  tite  schools,  i. «.  the  public  schools. 
The  same  system  of  morals  which  had  induced  the 
father  to  establish  his  popularity  in  society,  by 
keeping  a  French  cook  instead  of  laying  by  for* 
tones  for  his  children,  determiaed  the  son  to  keep 
a  showy  phaeton,  an  accomplished  valet,  and  a 
place  in  an  opera-box,  instead  of  husbanding  his 
means,  with  the  hope  of  ultimately  husbanding  a 
wife.  Hard  and  polished  as  all  hard  substances 
are  apt  to  I>ecome  by  friction,  he  had  been,  at  fif- 
teen, too  much  a  man  of  the  world,  to  have  much 
thought,  at  five-and-twenty,  of  the  world  to  come. 
Sidney  Hammond  was  consequently  pronounced, 
in  the  Taunton  set,  to  be  a  cliarming  fellow, — a 
most  gentlemanly  young  man, — though,  had  his 
associates  been  either  married  or  monied  men,  it 
was  very  questionable  whether  they  would  have 
trusted  him,  to  any  extent,  with  the  custody  of 
their  purse  or  their  wife. 

One  of  his  associates^  however,  was,  even  on 
these  points,  manifestly  unscrupulous.  Of  Taun- 
ton House,  Sidney  Hammond  possessed  let  grandma 
et  lea  petitee  tntrtii;  and  it  was  the  remark  of  every 
one  newly  admitted  into  the  set,  that  go  there  at  what 
hour  you  would, — morning,  noon,  or  night, — ^you 
were  sure  to  run  your  head  against  Hammond. 

"  The  feet  is,"  Lord  Taunton  would  observe, 
(in  reply  to  one  or  two  old  and  intimate  friends, 
who  assumed  the  privilege  of  ancient  friendsliip, 
and  tried  to  make  miscUef,  by  insinuating  hint* 
oonceming  the  frequency  of  his  virits,)  "  I  cannot 
do  without  Hammond.  Hammond  saves  me  worlds 
of  trouble, — brings  me  the  news  of  the  clubs,  and 
skims  the  morning  papers  for  me.  When  there  is 
anything  worth  reading  in  the  periodicals,  it  is 
doubled  down  for  me  by  Hammond.  When  those 
cursed  foreigners  bring  me  letters  of  introductioii, 
Hanmvmd,  who  speaks  French  like  a  Parisian, 
takes  them  off  my  hands.  If  there  is  anything 
new  at  the  theatres,  (Lady  Taunton  detests  the 
play,)  Hammond  is  good  enough  to  accompany 
me ;  and,  above  all,  if  I  have  a  fit  of  the  gout,  I 
am  sate  of  my  picqnet  every  evening,  for  Ham- 
mond is  the  most  friendly  and  attentive  fisllow  in 
the  world." 

Such  was  the  view  of  the  case  imposed  upok 
Lord  Taimton  by  his  wife,  and  by  Lord  Tauntoa 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  world. 

The  world,  with  its  usual  candour,  laughed  in 
its  sleeve  at  his  blindness;  the  blindness  of  the 
world  being  by  far  the  greater  of  the  two,  in  de- 
ciding that  the  attentions  devoted  by  the  young, 
liandsome,  and  agreeable  Sidney  Hammond  to 
Taunton  House,  were  exclusively  in  honour  tS  tho 
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CountMs.  For  Lady  Taunton,  though  no  longer 
the  reckless  beauty  of  twenty-five  who  had  drawn 
down  upon  herself  the  displeasure  of  royalty,  was 
still  a  reiy  attractive  woman ;  and  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  persevering  assiduities  of  Hammond ; 
his  attendance  in  private  and  public,  his  zeal  in 
fetching  her  ladyship's  shawl,  and  calling  her 
ladyship's  carriage, — and  above  all,  his  praference 
of  a  morning  in  her  boudoir,  or  evening  in  her 
quiet  circle,  to  the  most  brilliant  dejeuner  or 
crowded  ball-room  elsewhere,  could  scarcely  doubt 
that  this  apparent  devotion  was  the  result  of  one 
of  those  Uauotu  which  Italy  sanctions  openly — 
France  tacitly — and  England  hypocritically, — by 
uttering  load  disclaimers,  and  pretending  dis- 
beUef. 

Bnt,  alas !  the  London  world  was  thoroughly 
deceived — including,  among  the  dupes,  the  Coun- 
tess herself.  Lady  Taunton  was  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that  nothing  bnt  profoimd  respect  for  her 
well-known  irreproachabiUty  of  conduct  and  prin- 
ciples (well-known,  indeed — ^for  she  was  never 
weary  of  proclaiming  the  magnitude  of  her  vir- 
tue !)  had  restrained  the  feelings  of  her  young  ad- 
mixer  within  becoming  bounds  ; — and  one  of  the 
arts  on  which  she  prided  herself,  was  the  tact  with 
which  she  had  restricted  him  to  such  general  terms 
of  gallantry,  as  enabled  her  to  retain  him  as  the 
confidential  friend  of  the  family.  As  regarded  her 
feelings,  she  was  as  incapable  of  any  warmer  emo- 
tion towards  him  as  towards  any  human  being ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  coquetry  which  delighted  in 
seeing  one  so  popular  attached  Uke  a  slave  to  her 
car  of  triumph,  she  would  have  deeply  regretted 
any  avowal  of  preference  necessitating  his  dis- 
missal from  the  house. 

Convinced,  however,  that  the  man  who  gave  np 
his  whole  time  to  her  caprices,  was  in  the  depths  of 
'  his  soul  passionately  devoted  to  her, — when  survey- 
ing her  beautiful  person  in  the  glass,  often  did  she 
murmur  to  herself  with  an  air  of  compassionate 
superiority,  "  Poor  Sdney — ^poor  Hammond !" 

"  He  could  scarcely  give  me  a  greater  proof  of 
his  devotion,"  thought  the  vain  Conntese,  "  than 
the  patience  with  which,  for  my  sake,  he  sacrifices 
■0  much  of  his  time  to  accompany  Lord  Taunton 
to  plays  and  auctions,  picture-galleries  and  popular 
preachers.  I  can  fully  appreciate  poor  Hammond's 
martyrdom,  while  enduring  what  /  find  it  out  of 
my  power  to  support.  Bat  what  will  not  love 
enable  a  man  to  go  through! — ^Poor Sidney !— 
Poor  Hammond !" 

Yet  all  this  time,  the  martyrdom  endured  by 
"  poor  Sidney,"  as  an  attendant  in  her  ladyship  e 
boudoir,  in  copying  silly  verses  iqto  gorgeous  al- 
bums, in  listening  hour  after  hour  to  the  bon-mot 
which  she  repeated  in  succe«ion  to  half-a-hnndred 
morning  visiters — in  hearing  the  news  of  the  day 
lisped  into  absurdity  by  the  lips  of  namby-pamby 
lords  and  ladies  of  fashion — ^in  seeing  the  sacted 
ark  of  politics  defiled  by  the  touch  of  Lady  Taun- 
ton's meretricious  hand,  sparkling  with  rings  and 
redolent  of  essences, — was  fifty  times  greater  than 
the  ennui  he  sometimes  experienced  while  lounging 
in  silence  by  the  side  of  the  Earl — a  quiet  inoffen- 
sive man,  who  neither  wounded  th   vanity  of  his 


oompenionfl,  nor  hataaeed  them  by  the  snsceptl 
bilities  of  his  own. 

For  this  preux  ehevaUa;  this  supposed  adoip  ( 
Lady  Taunton,  was  essentially  a  man  of  the  dt; 
— «  child  of  tibe  century ; — «old-blooded,  adfii] 
designing  ; — and  the  real  object  of  his  devotion  i 
Taunton  House  was  the  advancement  of  hii  on 
interests  in  life !  It  was  there  alone  he  fonnd  hin 
self  in  contact  with  those  whom  he  reguded  ( 
auspicious  arbiters  of  his  destiny  1 

"At  «y  age,  were  I  to  exert  what  little  inten 
I  possess,  to  obtain  an  appointment," — sigvi 
Sidney  with  hioiself,  on  the  death  of  his  fttkr^ 
"what  should  I  obtain?  Some  villanoos  derkthii 
which  would  at  once  depreciate  my  position  I 
society,  and  lead  to  nothing.  But  if  I  wait  tiU 
have  made  myself  a  name,  and  am  reo^ised  a^ 
man  of  talent,  they  will  be  ashamed  to  offer  I 
anything  undeserving  my  acceptance.  Once  q 
barked  in  public  life,  vogue  Id  galire  /—the  rest  d 
pends  upon  myself.  But  by  the  time  I  sccomplif 
the  age  and  reputation  indispensable  to  my  piojecl 
the  whole  &ce  of  political  life  vrill  have  alten 
The  party  of  the  Prince  will  then  be  predominaq 
and  being  fortunately  uucompromised,  it  i>  u  eii 
to  attach  myself  to  the  worsliip  of  the  rising  q 
as  of  any  otiier.  At  Taunton  House,  I  meet  tl 
leading  members  of  the  liberal  party,  who  barei 
present  leisure  to  take  cognizance  of  a  man  p 
fessing  their  principles,  and  exhibiting  sbiliti 
calculated  to  do  them  service.  To  the  Tsanto^ 
therefore,  will  I  attach  myself ;— work  my  w 
perseveringly  towards  my  object — undrterred  H 
unseduced  by  those  attractions  which  shake  tl 
consistency  of  other  young  men.  By  extendii 
my  connexions  in  the  political  world,  I  msf, 
time,  work  my  way  into  Parliament.  There  i 
occasions  when  a  sudden  vacancy  serves  to  put 
requisition  the  services  of  any  trustworthy  «l 
zealous  adherent  nearest  at  hand.  No  place  i 
earth,  therefore,  where  it  will  be  more  useful 
me  to  make  myself  advantageously  known,  thi 
Taunton  House." 

Such  were  the  views  and  principles  of  the  rial 
young  man,  who,  at  twelve  years  old,  had  W 
sent  by  his  father  to  a  public  school  to  incnsw  i 
connexions. 

Few  species  of  society  are  huxk  agreeabk  thi 
an  esteblished  circle  like  that  of  Taunton  Honi 
where  a  specificset  of  remarkable  personssssembli 


week  after  week,  and  year  after  year, 


rather 


meet  each  other,  than  for  the  sake  of  their  ha 
The  habituii  of  such  a  house  concede  to  each  otbe 
peculiarities,  understand  each  other's  habits  ai 
interests,  and  a  general  spirit  of  funpn  produces  i 
even  suriace  peculiarly  susceptible  of  polish. 

At  the  close  of  five  years,  Sidney  Hammed  n| 
made  to  himself,  at  Taunton  House,  friendshi 
and  acquaintanceships  of  the  most  promising  n 
ture.  Tolerated,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  net, 
a  gentiemanly  lad,  hopelessly  in  love  with  the  br 
liant  Countess,  he  contrived,  by  d^reeSj  *"  '*'?' 
mend  himself  to  the  better  opinion  of  those  wW 
esteem  was  likely  to  do  him  service.  An  aam 
able  listener,  he  had  a  ready  stage-laugh  at  the  » 
vice  of  ^Ifose  who  professed  to  be  entertaining  * 
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tatir  of  profoand  gravity  and  conviction  for  tbose 
iHio  pretended  to  the  didactic.  It  was  part  of  his 
iiSy  bnaiiiess  to  make  himself  better  acquainted 
with  the  debate  of  the  nij^t  before,  than  even  those 
whose  ehtqnenee  had  taxed  therein  the  patience  of 
the  nporters ;  and  often  -was  he  enabled  to  set 
tight  an  honoarable  member,  or  noble  lord,  on  the 
putienlaTa  of  his  own  speech.  Under  snch  cir- 
enmstances,  it  needed  only  a  sesuon  or  two  to  oon- 
wrt  him  into  "  a  smart  young  fellow,"  till,  in  the 
leqiiel,  he  was  designated — among  the  baldheads 
tad  greyheads  who  came  to  drivel  their  political 
•pinions,  or  vent  theirmarlings  against  the  powers 
that  were,  beade  the  tea-table  of  the  Countess  of 
Taonton — as  "  a  very  riong  young  man." 

Already  the  first  step  upon  the  ladder  of  ambi- 
timwas  accomplished.  Sidney  Hammond's  rapid 
■dvuee  in  the  estimation  of  her  set,  passed  unno- 
tieed  by  the  Countess,  because  he  was  interesting 
to  her  vanity,  rather  than  to  her  affisctions.  Mad 
heieaOy  occupied  the  place  imagined  by  the  world, 
Ae  would  have  been  proud  of  his  triumphs,  and 
xeakms  for  his  success  in  life ;  but  as  "  poor  Sid- 
n^"  oonatitnted  only  a  minor  portion  of  the  amuse- 
aient  of  her  day,  she  saw  no  further,  than  that  he 
bored  himself  to  talk  politics  to  Lord  Taunton's 
pamieal  associates,  in  orderio  blind  them  to  the  in- 
eoDgiuity  of  so  very  young  a  man  being  a  frequent 
intnider  into  their  con&bulations. 

Constant,  meanwhile,  to  his  object,  Hammond 
diverged  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left ;  nor 
did  he  CTei'— by  grasping  at  shadows,  in  attempting 
to  extend  his  connexions  in  the  great  world — lose 
hold  of  the  realities  of  Taunton  House.  There  he 
met  aQ  whom  it  was  essential  to  him  to  meet ;  and 
aware  that  the  Countess  was  not  a  woman  to  be 
eootented  with  a  divided  homage, — and  that  the 
peweverancc  of  his  devotion  alone  effaced,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  heartless  woman  of  the  world,  his 
fefirimeies  of  birth,  fortune,  and  fashion, — he  ne- 
^ected  all  otiier  sources  of  advancement.  In  the 
Taunton  set  he  must  either  "  live,  or  have  no  life." 

The  matters  involving  his  future  political  exis- 
tence were  now  !q>proaching  to  a  (sisis ;  for  the  on- 
forbmate  King's  malady  had  declared  itself — afford- 
ing, like  all  other  public  disasters,  grounds  for  ve- 
umI  apecnlation.  A  regency  was  imminent.  The 
Tko^on  House  set  was  looking  forward  to  the 
inaagnration  of  the  chief  of  its  party,  and  Sidney 
Hammond  to  the  crowning  of  his  hopes,  by  pro- 
motion to  a  place  on  his  Boyal  Highness's  foot- 
stool. 

Yet,  even  the  restless  interest  he  could  not  but 
erince  in  the  question,  failed  to  open  the  vanity- 
UaM  eyes  of  the  Countess.  It  was  with  her  usual 
■Bile  of  coquetish  superiority  that  she  murmured 
the  name  <rf  "  poor  Sidney,"  while  noticing  with 
ite  eagerness  he  embraced  a  cause  of  no  manner 
oC  BWiBMit  to  one  of  his  obscure  sphere,  except  as 
■nlfiug  Asr  interests  and  those  of  Lord  Taunton. 
'  *  &>  his  dngkmindedness,  poor  fellow ! "  thought 
thtvaiB-i^kirioas  mtrigatOe,  "  he  forgets,  that  when 
ImI  Xnorton  tatau  part  of  the  Cabinet,  it  will  be 
imaaUBfaKMM  to  retain  the  same  familiar  foot- 

Sift.MKMMiMgv—that  I  shall  no  longer  have 
:ttta«A.t^M  bestow  upon  him,— »nd  that 


others  of  higher  personal  consequence  will  super- 
sede him  in  his  attendance !  Poor  Sidney ! — Poor 
Hammond! — ^he  will  find  out  aU  this  too  late! 
However,  there  nuiit  have  come  a  time  when  his 
intimacy  here  would  be  less  acceptable ;  and  &r 
better  that  the  break  should  arise  from  a  cause  so 
natural,  and  so  little  painful  to  his  feelings,  than 
from  explanations  humUiating  to  all." 

Bootless  philosophy  ! — the  expectations  of  the 
Countess  were  destined  to  disappointment.  She 
was  not  fated  to  triumph,  in  her  turn,  over  the 
royal  lady  who  had  triumphed  over  herself.  The 
hopes  of  the  party  were  for  the  present  blighted  ; 
and  before  the  partisans  of  the  Prince  had  half  re« 
covered  the  shock,  the  will  of  Providence  frus- 
trated their  further  views,  by  the  perfect  restora-* 
tion  of  the  aiSicted  King. 

".How  keenly  does  he  feel  for  my  disappoint* 
ment!"  was  the  secret  reflection  of  Lady  Taunton 
on  the  elongated  &ce  oi  her  devoted  friend ;  and 
scarcely  a  woman  of  her  acquaintance  but  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  ambitious  Countess  must  be  almost 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  honours  for  which 
she  had  been  supposed  a  postulant,  by  the  untired 
and  untirable  attachment  of  the  "  distinguished 
young  man,"  who  scarcely  stirred  from  her  side,— 
the  most  faithful  among  the  fiuthful  adherents  of 
Taunton  House. 

Though  thwarted  and  vexed,  the  hopes  of  Sid- 
ney Hammond,  meanwhile,  were  rather  deferred 
than  extinguished ;  nor  did  he  relax  in  his  line  of 
policy,  because  the  goal  proved  further  off  than  he 
had  anticipated.  More  than  ever  self-reliant,  he 
had  every  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  hia 
position  in  society.  The  undisguised  partiality  of 
Lady  Taunton  had  done  him  no  harm,  even  with 
many  whose  rigid  code  of  morality  might  have 
been  expected  to  place  the  attachment  of  a  married 
woman  in  a  less  &vourable  light.  But  people 
seemed  to  make  excuses,  he  thought,  for  a  prefer- 
ence so  natural.  People  seemed  to  feel  that  she 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  love  and  admire  th« 
man  who  cumulated  so  many  personal  and  men- 
tal distinctions.  All  he  feared  was  her  growing 
weakness  in  his  favour.  Nothing  discomposed 
him  more  than  the  apprehension  that  she  might 
be  betrayed  into  some  unbecoming  exhibition  of 
her  passion  before  he  had  attained  his  object  and 
secured  his  pnmiotion.  The  promising  young  man 
who  had  fixed  his  hopes  on  public  distinctions, 
dreaded  an  etelandre  as  much  as  the  severest  prude. 

Though  Hammond  had  never  entertained  an 
idea  of  following  the  law  as  a  profession,  (hia 
fatal  ten  thousand  pounds  inspiring  him  with  pre« 
tensions  to  a  less  thorny  avenue  to  the  temple  of 
fune,)  he  had  kept  his  terms,  and  still  resided  in 
the  Temple  ;  in  tibte  belief  that  this  sort  of  profes- 
sional pretension  afforded  him  a  more  positive 
standing  in  the  eyes  of  official  men ;  and  durii^ 
the  intervals  of  his  visits  to  Tatmton  Castie,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  country  houses  of  the  intimates 
of  its  noble  owner,  it  was  his  custom  to  retreat 
into  this  sober  domicile,  and  repair,  by  a  few 
months'  assiduous  study,  the  mental  ravages  pro- 
duced by  the  enervating  habits  of  a  life  of  do-no« 
tliingness, 
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With  the  Conntess,  meanwhile,  he  kept  up  a 
mgiilar  correspondence  ;  assiduously  supplying  to 
the  Earl  those  anecdotes  of  London  gossip  which 
eren  the  most  stagnant  moments  of  the  metropolis 
an  always  able  to  furnish  to  the  liveliest  condi- 
tion of  the  country;  and  to  her  ladyship,  the 
pleasing  excitement  produced  by  highflown  pro- 
testations, "  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  no- 
thing." 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  one  of  these  studious 
intervals  ;  and  Sidney  Hammond,  who  had  been 
spending  a  couple  of  dull  months  in  the  Temple, 
titer  the  expiration  of  the  shooting  season  and  the 
Christmas  holidays,  was  growing  sufficiently  weary 
of  legs  of  mutton,  and  the  society  of  men  whose 
oonveisational  powers  emulated  the  solidity  and 
inelegance  of  that  substantial  fare,  to  look  forward 
with  eager  delight  to  the  opening  of  the  Temple  of 
his  divinity.  He  was  indeed  j  ustifiable  in  his  joy  at 
the  Tauntons'  return  to  town.  With  such  a  French 
cook  as  theirs, — such  a  cellar, — and  such  a  din- 
ing-room,— their  claims  to  the  sympathy  of  their 
friends  were  past  dispute. 

*'  Another  dull  week,  and  they  will  be  here," 
mnsed  "  poor  Sidney,"  as  he  took  his  way  towards 
St.  James's  Street,  to  see  what  news  was  to  be  col- 
lected in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brookes' ;  and  as 
it  happened  to  be  Saturday,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  acquainting  Sheridan  and  Burke,  (whom  he 
met  lounging  on  the  pave  in  Pall  Mall,)  that  he 
had  heard  from  Taunton  Castle,  and  that,  on  the 
2dth,  their  A-iends  were  to  be  in  town.  It  was  only 
through  their  common  initiation  into  the  Taunton 
set  that  he  was  entitled  to  address  these  men,  whose 
Ttry  bow  conveyed  distinction. 

Though  incapable  of  emulating,  Hammond  oonld 
doubtless  approach  the  lofty  elevation  of  thought 
«&d  feeling  characterizing  the  master-spirits  of  a 
party  whose  more  ostensible  members  were  heart- 
less and  frivolous  as  himself.  Witii  the  helpless 
wonder  with  which  a  child  contemplates  such  a 
ttmoture  as  St.  Paul's,  or  a  schoolboy  the  majesty 
of  the  Iliad,  he  regarded  the  statesmanlike  and 
thoughtful  policy  of  those  more  steadfast  minds, 
to  whom  Power  was  precious  as  a  means,  rather 
than  as  an  end ;  recognising,  without  desiring  to 
ennoble,  the  inferiority  of  bis  own  pretensions.— 
Their  broadly-based  and  nobly-aspiring  ambition 
stood  before  him  like  a  mighty  pyramid,  in  whose 
shadow  provinces  lie  sheltered,  grounded  npon 
eternal  foundations,  and  tapering  to  the  sunshine 
of  Heaven,— compared  with  the  unstable  and  glit- 
tering Chinese  pagoda  typifying  his  own  interested 
aspirings.  Still,  he  knew  that  it  was  only  by  the 
strength  of  their  vigour  his  fragility  could  be  pro- 
tected ; — and  was  satisfied  that  he  could  not  moor 
his  ski£F  of  vanity  too  dosely  under  their  majestic 
ramparts. 

"  How  much  more  pleasantiy  have  I  shaped  my 
ooarse,"  mused  Sidney  Hammond,  as  he  sat,  skim- 
ming the  morning  papers  the  following  day  over  his 
ooffee  and  roDs,  "  than  by  harnessing  myself  to 
the  drudgery  of  the  law,  like  Varloy  and  Wrang- 
ham,  and  others  with  whom  I  started  in  life  ;  and 
who,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  buried  them- 
selves in  books  and  business,  yet  aie  ww  scaioely 


beginning  to  earn  their  own  maintenanoe !— WhUe 
I  have  been  enjoying  all  that  is  most  enjoyable  ia 
society,  those  fellows  have  renounced  every  plea- 
sure or  enjoyment  of  life  ;  their  reveries  brightsn- 
ed,  perhaps,  by  remote  visions  of  the  Bench  or  tfaa 
Woolsack,  and  a  tablet  surrounded  by  splay-footed 
allegorical  virtues  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Bat 
what  theni  Even  should  these  profesii<»ial  pro> 
sperities  be  eventually  attained,  what  do  they 
a£Fbrd  to  compensate  the  waste  of  ten  or  fifteen  oi 
the  best  years  of  life, — tiie  only  years  worth  iiyiag, 
— with  a31  the  senses  in  their  bloom,  and  the  pulses 
of  existence  throbbing  with  intensity  of  eajvy- 
ment  1  Thank  Heaven,  my  modest  oiHnpetenee  se- 
cured me  from  the  necessity  of  toiling  for  bread  ; 
and  the  moment  a  man  works  for  the  mare  eake 
of  life,  he  is  privileged  to  choose  his  own  pleawant 
time  and  pls«e  for  the  labour." 

Had  any  better  (or  worse)  genius  whispered  At 
that  moment  to  Sidney  Hammond  that  this  modest 
competence  might  comprise  the  utmoat  extent  of 
his  worldly  provision,  and  that,  though  a  man  at 
thirty  is  rich  with  five  hundred  a-year,  a  man  of 
fifty  is  debarred  by  such  a  limitation  of  income 
from  all  the  happier  stabilities  of  life, — in  the  waa- 
tonness  of  his  pride  he  would  have  scouted  the  idea 
that  his  individual  merits  oould  be  so  overhxAed 
by  the  discernment  of  destiny.  Courted  by  hia 
betters,  qitoted  by  his  betters,  he  had  some  grounda 
for  his  vain  conviction  that  he  had  attained  suffi- 
cient notoriety  to  be  sure  of  a  provision  on  the 
accession  of  his  party  to  power.  For  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  that,  unsupported  by  &mily  con- 
nexion, or  Parliamentary  influence,  hia  oliums 
were  likely  to  be  superseded  by  those  of  hnndrads 
of  intdligent  yonng  men  attadied  by  oollatMml 
threads  to  the  party,  each  of  whom  exhibited  more 
experience  or  aptitade  for  business  than  himself  ; 
and  that  the  pleasant  small-talker  of  a  dinner- 
party, who  writes  piquant  articles  for  reviews,  and 
is  tolerated  by  public  men  of  higher  calibre,  nmply 
as  somewhat  less  silly  than  the  loidlings  of  tcm,— • 
is  at  a  prodigious  distance  from  such  a  poaition  as 
maintains  its  own  ground  amid  the  struggling  and 
wrangling  for  place  consequent  on  every  chan^  of 
the  Administration: 

Even  the  expected  change,  however,  still  re- 
mained prospective ;  and  if  he  contented  himself 
with  the  delay,  it  was  because  the  interim  warn  to 
be  spent  in  the  golden  palace  of  his  Armida. 

But  while  indulging  over  the  breakfast-table  in 
his  compassionate  soUloquy  touching  the  martyr- 
dom of  Us  friends  Varley  and  Wrangham,  he  waa 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  letter,  emitting  the 
well-known  scent  of  mariehale,  indicating  as  plainly 
as  the  post-mark,  that  it  originated  in  the  boudoir 
of  Taunton  Castle ;  and  with  his  usual  cold-blooded 
^tinn,  Sidney  Hammond  allowed  it  to  remidn 
unopened  on  the  table-cloth,  till,^  by  a  patent  appa- 
ratus, he  had  succeeded  in  boiling  to  half  a  turn 
the  two  new-laid  eggs,  whose  preparation  was  too 
important  to  be  submitted  to  hands  less  experi- 
enced than  his  own ; — ^then,  having  leisurely  bat« 
tered  his  sippets  of  crisp  dry  toast,  and,  after  the 
discussion  of  the  last  morsel,  rinsed  his  month  and 
wiped  his  hiuids,  be  proceeded  to  open  his  letter  »» 
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mMx  as  i(  Hb  the  prints  of  butter  before  him,  it 
hU  beoB  entAiIIj  iced. 
lb*  vtasft  be  anticipated  from  the  epiatle  wa« 
or  two  to  exeeate  for  the  Countess 

r  to  her  aiiiTal  in  town :  the  chair-onshionB 
tl  h«r  epavbox  to  be  ooTcred  with  new  chintz  ; 
bs  i^Mnption  to  bo  renewed  at  Hoolduun's ;  or 
a  Mat  rf  tsftli&m  with  her  new  chariot  for  tlie 
Urtfc-da^ ,  to  be  given  to  her  coaclimaker  in  Long 
Aae.  tot,  doling  her  ladyship's  absence  from 
knn,  "foot  Sidn^"  was  habitaaQy  employed  to 
ItA  aadouiy  for  the  lady  of  hia  thoughts;  Lady 
iJMalMi  iseling  intimately  convinoed,  tiiat  to  betir 
tm  anada  from  one  bargain-shop  to  another  was 
ti  hv  ierotti  admirer  a  task  more  acceptable, 
tka  to  bo  signing  despatches  in  Downing  Street, 

;  fbfth  the  dieen  of  the  House  of  Ck>m- 


Ob  apenii^  the  letter  in  question,  however, 
BHMond  perceived,  from  its  length  and  oom- 
^hoea,  that  it  was  no  soribbled  catalogue  of  oom- 
MHMB — no  preds  of  oiden  to  Hendrie  to  let  the 
EiBfaiy  Water  he  better  tlian  the  last ;  or  of  r»- 
jiJMSisls  of  the  tardiness  of  Robert  and  Boulant. 
li  VIS  iw  more  olearly  and  distinctly  written  than 
i»  tiwwnd  epistles  which,  in  Uie  course  of  the 
!■!  UMa«ea  years,  he  had  received  from  Lady 
bsata.  There  was  evidence  of  a  well-selected 
Ant  of  paper,  s  new  pen — ^nay,  even  of  a  rough 
«fv,  ia  the  careftilly  calculated  episUe  which  pre- 
taM,  ueverthtdess,  to  flow  from  the  heart  of  the 
«tetediat  of  the  reader;  and  which,  if  such 
imt  naBy  the  case,  indicated,  at  least,  that  for 
Of  knuaity  of  feeling  evinced  by  either  heart, 
tknr  sight  aa  w«ll  have  been  manu£MAured  out  of 
FMMistaM. 

'AUough  I  am  satisfied,  my  dear  Sidney," 
nh  I«dy  Taunton,  "that  your  own  tact  and 
iMaMge  of  the  world  must  have  already  sug- 
p*d  to  yoB  all  I  am  about  to  say,  yet,  lest  your 
Uap  Aoold  be  tempted  to  overlook  the  admo- 
iSsM  rf  yoor  graver  moments,  I  feel  it  a  duty 
May  baily  mnd  myself  to  observe,  that  I  fear  a 
at  ■  COM  exacting  some  modification  of  our  inti- 

*T«a  are  weD  aware  how  grateful  I  have  ever 
Utisaardt  yon  for  your  di^terested  friendship 
^ihi  Sail — a  friendship  which  has  induced  you, 
■W,  to  saerifioe  many  moments  to  the  dulness 
tf  MB  (inaisstic  drole,  which  you  might  have 
pMi  dmrbere  in  a  maimer  far  more  consonant 
^  jwr  ag*.  But  a  period  has  arrived,  when  to 
P>it  ia  accepting  these  sacrifices,  would  be  to 
OfM  «ar  intimacy  to  a  peril  I  dare  not  adven- 
*■■  Saee  yon  quitted  the  castle,  Harriet  (who  is 
*h|naated  immediately  after  Easter)  has  been 
"■■ijalnl  from  the  school-room,  and,  for  some 
^b|«^  has  made  her  appearance  in  our  circle.  I 
■■^Ht  tdl  yon  tiiat  the  first  object  in  life  of  Lord 
^(«  aad  myself  is  to  see  tins  dear  girl  satis- 
"WljMliMlghdiL  With  hex  fortune,  connexion, 
^  ^Itwrthms,  there  is  every  reason  she  should 
*■■  a  knlliBDt  aDianee ;  'and  since,  from  the  se- 
■M  fife  my  daoghter  has  led,  her  heart  will 
*^*OybeBM)ieop«i  to  the  influence  of  first  im- 
^■•"■iilliwllign  «f  fftlwr  giila  of  berpge,  I  am 


doubly  oalled  upon  to  be  careful  that  she  shall  re- 
ceive only  such  as  are  likely  to  conduce  to  her  per- 
manent advantage  in  life. 

"  With  these  views,  my  dear  Sidney,  you  will,  I 
am  sure,  perceive  that  your  continued  intimacy  in 
the  family  would  be  fhiught  with  danger  for  us 
all.  Lady  Harriet  could  scarcely  fail  to  give  her 
confidence  and  affection  to  one  so  fascinating  as 
yourself,  whom  she  has  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  the  bosom-friend  of  her  parents ;  and  for  whom, 
I  greatly  fear,  she  might  imbibe  a  partiality  more 
than  likely  to  disincline  her  young  heart  for  the 
prudential  marriage  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  her 
making  in  the  course  of  the  season, 

"  Till  Harriet  shall  be  settled  in  life,  therefore, 
I  Iiave  to  request,  as  a  personal  favour  towards 
Lord  Taunton  and  myself,  that,  without  taking 
exception  at  any  alteration  you  may  perceive  in 
our  deportment,  you  will  cease  to  frequent  our 
house  in  the  familiar  manner  hitherto  so  agreeable 
to  us  all.  At  some  future  moment,  I  trust  we  shall 
meet  on  our  former  footing ;  till  when,  with  kind* 
est  regards  from  the  Earl,  beUeve  me  ever,  my  dear 
Sidney,  sincerely  yours^ 

"L.TAtmw»r.» 

A  sudden  plunge  on  a  winter's  night  into  a  freez- 
ing river,  could  not  have  produced  a  more  disagree- 
able congelation  in  the  frame  of  Sidney  Ham- 
mond than  the  perusal  of  this  heartless  epistle ! 
Lady  Taunton  pretending  to  exhibit  the  solicitudes 
of  a  mother  !  Lady  Taunton  indulging  in  mater- 
nal anxiety  1  He  had  scarcely  patience  with  her 
hypocrisy !  From  first  to  last  of  their  intimacy, 
though  often  the  inmate  of  the  Earl  and  Countess, 
at  their  country  seats,  as  well  as  their  daily  visiter 
in  town,  he  had  not  seen  Lady  Harriet  Bertie 
half-a-dozen  times,— so  little  had  she  been  admit- 
ted to  share  the  pleasures  or  society  of  her  parents. 
Lady  Taunton's  children  were  in  fact  the  creation 
of  head-nurses  and  governesses.  Knowing  them  to 
be  watched  over  and  oared  for  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  a  thousand  »>year,  and  with  so  many  ab- 
ject implements  at  her  dif^sal,  she  felt  herself  ex- 
onerated from  the  vulgar  routine  of  parental  du- 
ties ;  and  the  lady  Harriet,  of  whose  interests  she 
spoke  in  terms  so  tender,  was  in  point  of  fact 
almost  a  stranger  to  her  mother  I 

Sidney  Hammond  remembered  having  met  her 
oocasionally  sauntering  in  company  with  the  go- 
verness and  the  younger  children,  among  the  beau- 
tiful shrubberies  of  Taunton  Castle.  He  had  no- 
ticed her  ingenuous  countemmce  and  exquisite  com- 
plexion ;  the  veined  marble  of  her  temple^ — the 
delicate  lineaments  and  diminutive  head  prover- 
bially indicating  nobility  of  origin.  As  she  raised 
towuds  him  her  large  grey  eyes  from  beneath 
their  fringe  of  jet  black  lashes,  he  had  sometimes 
regretted  that  Greuge  and  Watteau  had  not  possess- 
ed so  Mr  a  model  for  their  delicate  imaginings  of 
shepherdesses  arrayed  like  mar^iui,  or  marqutMi 
wiUi  the  air  of  shepherdesses.  But  the  idea  of 
making  himself  acceptable  to  the  pretty  automa- 
ton, was  as  unlikely  to  enter  his  head,  as  to  afi^ 
terms  of  gallantry  towards  a  well-dressed  wax- 
doll.  Of  this.  Lady  Taunton  was  as  well  aware 
OS  himwlf ;  and  she  mnst  coaw^umtly  bare  ulte- 
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nor  views  Ini  dismissing  him  from  her  house  on 
such  a  pretext. 

Who  was  jealous  of  himt  Certainly  not  the 
Earl  {  Who  mistrusted  his  growing  ascendancy 
oyer  the  mind  of  tlie  brilliant  Countess  i  Certainly 
not  the  Earl !  Lord.  Taunton  had,  from  the  first, 
sanctioned  the  intimacy,  and  OTinced. perfect  blind- 
ness or  perfect  indifference.  Convinced  that  he 
was  sacrificed  to  some  unknown  rival,  Sidney 
Hammond  began  to  experience,  at  the  moment  of 
his  dismissal  by  the  haughty  woman  to  whom  the 
world  believed  him  all  in  all,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  some  disposition  to  attach  importance  to 
her  preference.  The  result,  however,  of  all  his  in- 
dignation and  all  his  repinings,  was  the  disagree- 
able consciousness  that  he  was  a  lost  man, — and, 
like  the  first  lost  man  victimized  by  the  frailty 
of  the  sex,  banished  for  ever  ftom  his  terrestrial 
paradise.  No  more  Taunton  House  for  him, — no 
more  Taunton  Castle  ; — ^no  more  smiles  from  the 
Prince,  or  bows  ftom  Grey,  or  nods  from  Slteridan 
and  Fox  I  Forhenowknew  enough  of  the  waysand 
meansof  the  Taunton  set,tobeawarethat,  astaronce 
fallen  from  their  sphere,its  place  knew  itno  longer ; 
that  a  man  was  either  one  of  them,  or  nothing. 
■  All  therefore  that  remained  fyr  him  was  to  ga- 
ther together  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
per  annum  still  remaining  of  his  ten  thousand 
pounds,  retrench  his  expenses,  resume  his  former 
familiarity  with  such  men  as  Varley  and  Wrang- 
ham,  and  reattach  himself,  if  possible,  to  the  scat- 
tered hordes  of  Hammonds  from  whom  his  father 
had  indulged  in  the  vanity  of  distinguishing  him- 
self, and  from  whom  he  luid  shrunk  with  loathing 
in  his  artificial  capacity  of  a  man  of  fashion  ;  for 
he  possessed  uncles  in  the  city,  and  cousins  in 
Bioomsbuiy  and  Marylebone,  who  might,  under  his 
presentembarrassingcircumstancesiproveavailable. 

But  was  this  all  the  opening  that  remained  ?  The 
morning  was  a  cheerless  one.  A  small,  drizzly. 
Silent  March  rain  came  down  so  unremittingly,  as 
to  appear  a  positive  atmosphere,  rather  than  an 
accidental  visitation  ;  and  as  "  poor  Sidney  "  re- 
clined in  his  roomy  arm-chair  before  the  fire,  in  those 
often  contemned  chambers  which,  now  that  his 
prospecto  in  life  were  closed,  had  grown  suddenly  too 
sumptuous  and  costly  for  his  means, — he  felt  sadly 
out  of  sorte  with  the  hollowness  of  the  world, — 
and  inclined  to  believe  that  all  was  over.  He,  the 
most  heartless  of  mankind, — ^he,  the  very  King  or 
Crown-prince  of  the  Surfaces,  took  refuge  from  his 
follies  in  reviling  the  selfishness  of  society  and  the 
egotism  of  mankind !  In  his  irritation  at  finding 
himself  a  dupe,  the  tool  of  an  artful  woman,  he  was 
as  angry  as  though  he  had  not  intended  to  convert 
her  into  the  implement  of  his  ambition  ; — as  angry, 
in  short,  as  if  he  had  indulged  in  reo/ feelings  to  be 
outraged! 

With  the  genuine  spirit  of  his  dassj^owever,  his 
first  object  was  to  conceal  from  others  the  downfall 
he  could  not  conceal  from  himself.  Half  the  tor- 
ture of  misfortune  to  worldly  people  consists  in  the 
injury  to  their  self-love  ;  and  the  apprehension  of 
be<x>ining  "  poor  Sidney  "  to  the  malicious  world, 
inspired  him  with  audacity  that  almost  supplied 
the  place  of  fortit>}de. 


Instead,  therefore,  of  allowing  echo  to  tunm 
"  AU. !  "  in  reply  to  the  above  inquiry  oonoerniBg 
the  sum  total  of  his  remaining  prospects,  he  uptd 
with  himself,  that  though  superannuated  for  piO' 
fesuonal  exertion— though  too  late  for  law,  phyii^ 
or  divinity,  army  or  navy— one  of  the  most  im- 
portant avenues  to  social  prosperity  was  still  qiw 
he  might  make  an  interested  marriage !  The  &c{ 
of  his  decadence  was  yet  a  secret.  He  wta  0 
Sidney  Hammond-^ still  the  rising  yottI^'  saa\ 
and,  instead  of  economy  and  nepotism — instead  i 
selling  his  phaeton  and  cultivating  uncles  in  Bed' 
ford  Square,  he  would  look  out  for  a  rich  wife  j 
There  was  nothing  d^rading  in  such  a  piopodtkH) 
Everywhere,  but  in  England,  marriage  is  a  mattei 
"dealt  with  by  attomeyBhip;'  and  why  shoold b 
be  more  delicate  in  his  sentiments  on  such  a  poisl 
than  the  collected  millions  of  the  continent  t  Siac^ 
there  are  bdresaes  in  the  world,  it  is  written  tlui 
they  must  be  sought  in  marriage;  and  it  wen  doii) 
them  an  injury  to  suppose  that,  in  the  snpetfluiQ 
of  their  aifiuence,  they  are  not  diqiosed  to  nab  t 
disinterested  matdi. 

At  the  close  of  these  cogitations,  Sidney  Etmi 
mond  rose  from  his  chair,  and  discovered,  for  tb 
first  time,  that  the  looking^lass  over  his  nuuitel' 
piece  was  cloudy  and  of  inferior  quality ;  ao  littli 
was  he  satisfied  with  the  review  of  his  forces,  pn^ 
vious  to  opening  his  new  campaign.  For,  ^1 
the  face  reflected  before  him  was  no  longer  the  fine, 
open,  manly  countenance,  with  which  he  had  finl 
entered  the  gates  of  Taunton  House.  He  now  di» 
cemed  certain  puckerings  near  the  eyes,  slnunl 
amounting  to  crow's  feet ;  and,  as  well  as  the  im- 
perfect light  of  that  heinously  rainy  day  permitteJ 
him  to  ascertain,  could  almost  have  sworn  thstoM 
or  two  silvery  fibres  had  inserted  themselves  (per- 
force of  nighte  spent  at  loo  and  phsraoh  in  th( 
Taunton  set)  into  the  jetty  whiskers  forming  si 
ebony  frame  to  the  fine  oval  of  his  fue. 

His  task  as  a  fortune-hunter  would  only  be  tb< 
more  laborious  I  But  the  hope  of  silencing  tk( 
sneers  of  society,  and  of  rising  superior  to  the  con- 
sequences of  Liidy  Taunton's  ingratitude,  aliesdji 
nerved  his  courage  to  encounter  the  laboon  o' 
Hercules. 

Before  he  made  up  his  mind  in  what  tone  to  rtm 
to  the  insolent  letter  of  the  Counter,  he  passed 
carefully  in  review  tfie  eligibilities  as  a  *ifr  P'*' 
sented  by  the  various  women  of  fortune  of  his  ** 
quaintance.  Society  has  always  its  rich  widow: 
and  wealthy  heiresses— each  usually  provided  wi" 
some  drawback,  forming  a  bane  almost  past  ^^ 
of  the  golden  antidote,  or  euinm  potabiU;  and  bow 
in  and  out  of  the  Taunton  set,  Sidney  HsnunonJ 
collected  for  review  a  glittering  phalanx,  ewli 
more  or  less  efficient  for  his  purpose. 

There  was  the  young  Baroness,  Lady  Chester- 
le-Street ;— but  «»«  was  too  well  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  society,  not  to  re^rd  with  mistmffl 
his  sudden  alienation  from  the  feet  of  the  Ck>nnte« 
of  Taunton.  Ther«  was  Miss  Madingley,  with 
twenty  thousand  a-year ; — ^but  *he  had  too  msny 
rich  men-of-business  about  her,  connected  with  the 
mercantile  origin  of  her  fortune,  not  to  be  fwder  w 
invfstinej  Iipr  sayings  in  the  public  fundjj  tlw" '" 
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(be  grathode  of  the  handflomest  or  most  agreeable 
man  in  cxiatenoe.  There  was  the  widow  P^ahurst, 
whose  diamonds  formed  a  sort  of  gahucy  in  the 
gnxiod-tier  at  the  opera ;  but  *he  had  abresdy  been 
the  Tietim  of  an  interested  marriage.  There  was 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Claridge, — but  her  avarioe 
was  more  than  pn^rtionate  to  her  prodigious 
jointaie. 

On  aeeond  fhooghts,  Sidney  Hammond  deter- 
niiied  to  moderate  his  views  oa  the  score  of  pro- 
poty,  and  extend  them  as  r^rded  personal  at- 
tra^ions.  No  occasion,  because  he  wished  to  marry 
ynH,  to  sacrifice  himself  to  a  monster !  In  such  a 
case.  Lady  Taunton  would  still  maintain  her  ad- 
vantage over  him.  In  such  a  case,  he  should  as 
decidedly  become  "poor  Sidney,"  and  be  sacrificed 
to  the  wits  and  caricaturists  of  the  Taunton  set,  as 
by  lemaining  a  peerish,  disappointed  bachelor  in 
Us  Temple  chambers ! 

.  The  fijial  result  of  the  cogitations  of  that  rainy 
day,  was  a  visit  the  day  following  to  a  certain  Mr. 
Hardingsfam,  residmt  in  Harley  Street ; — a  wealthy 
merchant,  grey  as  Polonius  but  somewhat  wiser, 
who.  Hie  lUloiaaa,  rejoiced  in  "  one  fair  daughter 
whom  he  lored  passing  well."  Having  no  maiden 
aster  or  ffoueemante  to  look  after  the  said  fair  and 
nwtherless  daughter,  Sidney  Hammond  could  do 
no  more  than  leave  a  card.  For  Louisa  Hardingston 
lecehred  no  morning  visiters ;  and  though,  on  his 
introdoetion  to  her  at  a  ball  at  the  house  of  an 
eaunoit  banker  some  weeks  before,  he  had  been 
invited  by  the  father  to  improve  the  acquaintance, 
there  was  something  so  little  attractive  to  him,  at 
that  time^  in  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  girl  with  fifty 
or  axty  thousand  pounds  and  as  much  more  in 
im^ect,  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Taunton  set, 
and  was  never  likely  to  be  heard  of  t»  the  order  of 
society  which  ke  presumed  to  call  the  world,— that 
he  had  refrained  from  profiting  by  the  hint. 

But  now  a  change  was  come  over  the  spirit  of 
his  dream,  or  ratiier,  from  a  dream,  he  had  pro- 
gressed into  realities ;  and  right  glad  was  the  dis- 
omnfited  minion  of  Taunton  House  when,  a  few 
days  after  his  pilgifanage  to  Ultima  Marylebone, 
he  received  an  invitation  to  dinner  from  Uie  sub- 
stantial city  man  he  had  hitherto  treated  so  cava- 
Beriy. 

(hie  of  the  many  symptoms  that  Hammond  was 
in  reality  what  we  have  described  him,  a  child  of 
the  century,  was  the  flexibility,  or  rather  plasti- 
dty  of  his  character. — Reed,  to  the  veiy  pith,  he 
eonld  not  only  bend  to  the  storm,  but  accommodate 
himself  to  all  possible  variations  of  atmosphere  ; 
ml  before  the  world  was  cognizant  of  his  ignomi- 
lioas  exit  from  the  Taunton  set,  he  had  made  a 
trimnphal  entry  into  another,  which  might  be 
described  as  its  very  antipodes. 

At  the  house  of  John  Hardingston,  Esq.,  M.P., 
«f  ^riey  Street  and  Great  St.  Helen's,  the  dis- 
tttitd  adventurer  was  welcomed  as  a  man  of  fash- 
ioB  and  fortune,  deigning  to  stoop  from  his  sphere,  in 
fmar  of  a  house  predded  over  by  one  of  the  hand- 
MBHt  gills  in  London  ;  and  on  the  day  of  his  first 
dhoar  vitb  his  intended  father-in-law,  the  rest  of 
ft«  fittyt  tiniBsistiiig  of  two  country  baronets  with 
iUj^  fgi^l^ai,  and  two  or  three  wealthy  bankers 


with  theirs,  exchanged  significant  glances  with 
Louisa,  on  noticing  the  attentions  paid  her  by  a 
personage  whose  name  invaded,  with  such  far  fri>m 
damnable  iteration,  the  paragraphs  of  the  JfomM^ 
Pott, — as  dining  with  earls  and  frequenting  the 
balls  of  duchesses.  For  this  hum-drum  circle,  the 
highly  polished  manners  of  Sidney  Hammond  and 
the  conversational  tact  acquired  by  talking  onlj 
mth  and /or  the  best  society,  possessed  peculiar 
charm.  Sidney  Hammond  was  precisely  a  khv* 
de  rosMM  for  the  horison  of  Harley  Street.  A  gay 
obtain  of  the  guards,  they  would  have  repndiiUed 
as  frivolous, — a  reckless  lordling,  as  a  tvu^  ; — ^but 
Sidney,  who  entered  into  political  discussions  with 
as  capable  an  air  as  the  gravest  owl  of  them  all,— 
Sidney,  who  could  quote  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Burke, 
inedited,  and  pure  from  the  fountain-head,  com- 
manded general  attention. 

From  naae  more  than  from  poor  Louisa. — Miss 
Hardingston  was  a  girl  of  elegant  mind  and  timid 
disposition,  who,  having  lost  her  mother  at  an  early 
age,  was  educated  at  one  of  those  first-rate  "  estab- 
lishments" where  half-a-dosen  damsels  of  family 
and  fortune  are  received  at  the  separate  cost,  which 
would  msintaiB  the  whole  half  doien  elsewhere ; 
and  having,  in  this  nursery  of  exdusiveism,  con- 
tracted intimacies  inspiring  a  taste  for  aristocratic 
distinction,  it  necessarily  followed,  that  when  re- 
quited, at  eighteen, to  assumethe  head  of  her  father's 
establishment,  she  was  disagreeably  startled  to  find 
herself  placed  far  below  the  level  of  her  former 
associates.  It  was  no  fault  of  hers  that  the  tone 
of  her  father's  city  friends  was  less  refined  than  she 
had  been  prepared  to  expect.  Louisa  had  been 
required,  for  the  last  twelve  years^  to  cultivate 
tastes  and  pretensions  beyond  her  sphere ;  and 
during  the  first  few  months  of  her  sojourn  at  home, 
— a  home  which  her  father's  peremptory  occupa- 
tions in  the  city,  eight  hours  of  the  day,  rendered 
solitary  enough  for  the  promotion  of  serious  reflec- 
tion,— could  not  forbear  regretting  that  she  had 
been  encouraged  to  indulge  in  social  ambitions  nevnr 
likely  to  be  realized. 

Mr.  Hardingston's  intimates,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  people  too  busily  engrossed  in  the  active  busi- 
ness of  life  to  take  much  heed  of  his  daughter.^ 
On  finding  her  so  grave,  they  concluded  her  to  be 
shy ;  and  on  hearing  the  complaints  of  their  wives 
and  daughters  that  she  was  a  fine  lady,  replied  that 
she  was  young  enough  to  mend,  and  would  know 
better  a  few  years  hence. 

So  ingratiating  a  person  as  Sidney  Hammond, 
was  consequently  a  most  agreeable  accession  to  her 
society ;  and  Louisa  was  delighted  to  converse 
with  one  familiar  with  most  of  her  early  friends, 
and  habituated  to  tiieir  habits ; — ^like  herself,  pre- 
ferring Italian  music  to  English  glees  ;  versed  like 
herself  in  foreign  literature,  and  devoted  to  the 
dulce  rather  than  the  utile  of  life.  The  new  pre- 
tendant  to  her  favour  was  too  well  accustomed  to 
address  himself  to  the  foibles  of  those  over  whom 
he  desired  to  obtain  an  ascendancy,  not  to  make 
the  most  of  the  advantages  he  thus  possessed.  Nor 
was  it  alone  to  the  weaknesses  of  Louisa's  char- 
acter that  he  laid  siege.  On  perceiving  Miss  Hard- 
ingston's di^te  for  the  joviaUty  of  the  noisy  city 
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beaux  who  reaorted  to  her  father's  house,  in  de* 
ferenoe  to  this  sensitive  gentleness  Hammond 
afiRMted  in  his  new  sphere  an  almost  poetical  re> 
finement  of  delicaoy  and  reserre.  Instead  of  press- 
ing his  attentions  upon  the  heiress,  he  pointedly 
marked  his  raspeotful  d«f*i«ace  by  confining  his 
assidaities  to  her  fitther ;  and  chose  that  she  should 
form  her  estimate  of  his  conversation  inTariablj 
addr«8sed  to  othws,  rather  than  to  herself. 

This  speoies  of  manoeuvre  seldom  foils  of  sncoess 
with  a  young  and  timid  girL  In  the  conviction 
that  the  fiiahionable  Sidney  Hammond  did  not 
consider  her  worthy  his  attention,  Louisa  became 
only  the  more  ambitious  of  obtaining  it.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  she  tried  to  please ;  and 
grsat,  indeed,  was  her  joy  and  triumph  on  the  first 
occasion  of  his  devoting  half  an  hour  to  her,  to  whom 
he  had  already  determined  to  devote  his  future  life. 

To  obtain  admi«i<Hi  into  the  society  frequented 
by  the  Hardingstons  was  no  difficult  matter  to  one 
so  well  establidied  in  the  worid  as  Lady  Taunton's 
prmu  dttwMtr}  and  it  conferred  additional  dis- 
tinction on  Louisa's  debAt,  that  wherever  she  went, 
to  whatever  hum-drum  balls,  or  homely  parties, 
shs  was  followed  by  <Hie  whose  personal  qualifica- 
tions were  estimated  by  all  around  her  as  of  so 
high  an  order. 

But  tiukt  the  ambitions  mind  and  shallow  heart 
of  Hammond  were  thoroughly  preSngrossed,  he 
could  not  but  have  been  touched  by  the  graceful 
loveliness  of  the  girl  he  was  predetermined  to 
victimize,  and  impressed  by  the  solid  merit  of  the 
oirde  to  which  he  was  thus  accidentally  introduced. 
Among  the  Parliamentary  men  belonging  to  Hard- 
iogston's  society,  there  prevailed  a  tendency  to 
practicalism,  the  origin  of  the  sect  of  Utilitarians 
that  has  since  sprung  up,  very  different  from  the 
brilliant,  but  frothy,  specnlativeness  of  his  former 
friends.  The  monicd  world  into  which  he  had 
fiJlen,  as  the  antipodes  of  the  fashionable  world 
frwn  which  he  was  ejected,  exhibited  a  less  polished 
snr&oe,  but  boasted  a  more  solid  substantiality. 
Both  were  given  up  to  materialism ;  but  the  en- 
joyments of  Taunton  House  seemed  to  depend 
on  capricious  sunshine  from  without ;  of  Harley 
Straet,  upon  inherent  oranfort.  Among  the  Hard- 
ingston  tribe  he  had  to  abjure  French  cookery  and 
phuaoh,— for  which  capital  wines  and  excellent 


whist  were  a  satisfactory  substitute ;  and  if  h 
evenings  were  now  less  enlivened  by  brilliant  m 
lies,  there  was  no  pretension  to  wit,  and,  etmi 
qnently,  no  risk  of  failure. 

But  unfortunately,  though  agrseably  suipris 
in  the  tone  of  the  society  on  which  he  bad  ii 
grafted  himself,  Sidney  Hammond  had  drunk  t 
deep  of  the  cup  of  Circe  to  retain  any  preteniion 
pure  and  natural  tastes.  Amid  these  mattMKi 
fact  people  he  languished  for  the  brilliant  tttak 
ality  of  Taunton  House  ;  and  while  all  other  e; 
were  captivated  by  the  youtiifiil  lovelintM 
Louisa  Hardingston,  he  longed  to  re-fuhion  b 
appearance,  and  reform  her  timid  umplicity,  ao  i 
to  render  her  "  presentable  "  to  those  among  who 
he  felt  that,  with  such  a  wife,  he  might  beoon 
acceptable  as  ever, 

"  As  a  married  man,"  thought  he^  (after  { 
evening  spent  with  the  graceful  g^l,  in  whose  eji 
he  fancied  he  had  detected  an  expressiwi.of  n 
pressed  but  decided  pr^erence,) — "  as  a  sun  « 
tabli^ed  in  life  by  a  prosperous  marriage,  Loi 
Taunton  will  be  as  well  plMsed  as  ever  to  take  n 
fnge  in  my  company  from  the  neglect  of  hii  wil 
and  family.  Even  that  woman, — evai  W 
Taunton, — ^when  she  finds  I  am  not  dispowd  I 
resent  her  treachery,  and  that  she  has  no  fnrtbe 
pretext  for  impertinence  in  the  danger  of  my  k 
ciety  to  her  daughter,  will  be  enchanted  to  wel 
come  back  the  patient  victim  of  her  whinu  t^ 
caprices, — ^the  only  man,  as  she  has  ofto  sonie 
me,  who  thoroughly  understands  her ;  atod  who, 
flatter  myself,  is  not  without  his  share  in  e«tab 
lishing  the  reputation  of  her  lively  coterie!" 

Such  were  the  honourable  intentions  of  tht «« 
compliriied  gentleman,  to  dwell  upon  whose  brokai 
avowals  of  admiration,  and  expressive  glances  ol 
tenderness,  poor  Louisa  Hardingston  devoted  x 
many  hours  of  her  sleepless  nights  ^-thankinj 
Heaven  for  the  good  fortune  whidi,  amid  the  pro 
sale  tenor  of  her  life,  had  brought  her  aeqnsinto 
with  a  man  of  such  ingfrati&ting  manners,  md 
honourable  sentiments,  and  pursuits  and  habits  K 
refined  and  so  congenial  with  her  own  ! 

For  how  is  inexperienced  eighteen  to  be  on  'J' 
guard  against  the  cruel  specioosness  of  an  sportle 
of  modem  Sdbfackism  ? 

{Part  II.  m  our  next  Number.) 


THE  CHASSEUR'S  MATIN. 


Botffis  ye  to  the  himters*  ahoat, 

Cftammmi/  CkaminuiAt 
Mondng  puts  aii^t's  Isatem  oat, 

Ckemoumil  CSummtAl 
Anzions  wife  and  children  dear. 
Safe  retoin'd,  your  hnnter's  here ; 
Widow,  here's  your  gallant  son. 
And  Maiden,  here's  Ae  lovM  one ; 
DJp  /  ami  r^ttM  y4f—o»ai  •*'*  sourfiar, 
CSamaunH  Cktmouiu  I  four  kuuten  or*  i«M. 

To  diess  tits  viae  is  safety  go, 

Ckanounil  CSosiowii/ 
The  gaunt  wolf's  blood  stains  yonder  mow, 

Ckamtmnil  ChantouMf 
Ragged  Blano  and  Tal  de  Aost, 
We  have  cUmb'd  and  we  have  cross'd, 


And  firom  Alp  and  glacier's  erown, 
We  have  broagfat  the  Chamois  down : 
Vpf  andrefoiteyt, — awtty  wiA  fOurfioTt 
Ckameuuil  CkamMnit  yomr  hitiMn  »**"*' 

Blessed  be  thy  safe  retreat,  . 

OonioKsi/ClUwosi"' 

Free  flresi  slaves' and  tyrants' feet, 

C»a«k»»t/C*asMW" 

Never  shall  the  moaatain  laen 

Stoop  to  dastard  citixen. 

Never  shall  oar  children  see 

The  night-Ml  of  oar  liberty  : 
Vpl  Mid  TtjoiM  y$f—<iway  irilh  jvw/WV 
CMMOWii/ ClUMiMMi/ jmtr  Aimtir*  or*  Mi« 
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GIEKIE'S  ETCHINGS.* 


Tb>  opiBMn  Mpmi  to  lure  been  current,  even 
uoMg  ttw  wtU-educated  of  &ar  aonthsm  friendg, 
iomm  to  to  l»te  an  en  m  (roldsimtb,  that  no  Scots- 
nsn  oaold  poeeibly  possess  either  wit  or  hamonr. 
Wbat  was  thought  of  the  author  of  *'  Boderick 
Bandom"  «nd  "  Humphrey  Clinker"  it  is  difficult 
to  eoBJectare.  Ha  might  be  set  down  as  one  of 
tktte  rare  exceptions  which  prove  a  rule.  And  of 
the  elder  Scottish  poets,  whose  works  abound  in  rich 
tod  genuine  humour,  the  {IngliBb,  from  tlie  dialect, 
katv  litde  more  than  of  their  own  Chaucer  or 
Vkn  Plowman.  The  works  of  Bums,  and  of  Scott 
ud  Gait,  are  certainly  beginning  to  shake  the  ofio.' 
im  of  Scottish  gravity  and  dniness ;  and  though 
Imlliant  wit  may  still  be  denied  to  the  nation,  some 
laperfidal  vein  of  humour  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded to  it.  The  genuine  humour  which  has  always 
distinguiahed  the  popular  literature  of  Scotland,  is 
lunnver  only  beginning  to  be  manifested  in  Art, 
rtieh  is  itself  still  comparatively  new  in  Scotland. 
A  few  of  the  artists  of  the  past  generation,  and 
especially  Allan  in  his  iUustrations  of  comic  poetry, 
displayed,  if  not  much  fertility  of  invention,  yet 
eeniideiable  appreciation  of  the  humour  and  char- 
uier  fairly  placed  before  them,  and  some  power  of 
expissaing  humorous  ideas  in  a  pictorial  form. 
TIm  monstroeities  perpetrated  by  Kay,  though  they 
posaea  considerable  merit  as  coarse  local  satires,  it 
is  not  easy  to  regard  seriously  as  works  of  Art ; 
oaknthe  symbolical  rude  scratchings  of  barbarous 
natbns  made  upon  rocks  and  caves  in  commemo- 
ntion  of  memorable  events,  are  to  be  classed  with 
tb«  historical  paintings  of  a  civilized  people.  Geikie 
it,  thenfbre,  to  be  considered  as  almost  the  £rst 
Seettidi  etcher  who,  with  quick  penetration  of  char- 
ader,  possessed  a  rich,  quiet  humour,  held  in  strict 
(obor&iation  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  never  once 
allowed  to  diverge  into  earicatuie.  He  has  been 
Maed  the  Scottish  Hogarth ;  and  it  may  be  al- 
lowed that  no  native  artist  has  hitherto  established 
a  bett»  claim  to  that  distinction.  Yet  his  genius 
is  more  akin  to  tiie  matters  of  the  Dutch  School 
than  to  that  of  the  great  moral  and  also  imagina- 
tive  painter  of  England. 

The  history  of  this  artist,  who  died  in  the  prime 
of  life,  a  few  years  since,  is,  independently  of  his 
talents,  both  touching  and  instructive.  When  only 
two  years  of  age,  Geikie  was  seised  with  a  severe 
ftrer,  from  which  he  recovered,  but  with  the  total 
obliteration  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  From  this 
pniod  he  remained  deaf  and  dumb.  He  was  a 
natire  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  had  the  happiness  of 
being  the  ehUd  of  worthy  and  pious,  and  we  should 
imagine,  intellu;ent  parents.  By  unremitting  care 
of  Us  education,  his  father  did  all  that  was  possibl« 
to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  the  great  calamity 
which  had  befallen  his  son.  At  the  Institution 
for  the  ioBtraction  of  deaf  mutes,  he  received  the 


*  EtdUng'iUhutTatiTe  of  Seottish  Character,  Soener^, 
tni  Maaasn,  exaeoted  after  his  own  Designs,  by  the 
late  Walter  Geiku,  B.  S.  A.  Qaarto,  with  sixty-three 
^•lii.   Ifinlnirg^:  John  Stewart. 


elements  of  a  useful  education,  thoug^i  his  hAme 
had  previously  taught  him  to  r«ad.  He  was  al< 
ways  fond  of  books  ;  but  his  strongest  childish  in- 
clination was  to  Lotitative  art :  and  after  having  been 
well  instructed  in  drawing,  he  was,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
first  Master  of  the  School  of  Design,  which  has 
done  so  much  for  Art  in  Scotland.  That  he  waa 
received  among  the  students  of  that  Academy,  pre- 
supposes considerable  proficiMtcy  in  drawing.  Th« 
gallery  of  the  Institution  had  not,  at  that  period, 
been  enriched  by  the  collection  of  casts  from  an- 
tique statues,  busts,  frieses,  &«.,  &c.,  which  it 
now  exhibits ;  but  Geikie  found  his  subjects  in 
nature,  and  profited  so  well  by  the  instructions  of 
an  excellent  master,  and  a  sound  system  of  tuition, 
that  he  soon  acquired  remarkable  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  the  crayon.  His  sense  of  hearing  seems  to 
have  been  absorbed  in  that  of  sight ;  the  power 
concentrated  in  the  eye,  of  wfaidi  the  ear  wa«  de- 
prived. 

From  a  Biographical  Introduction  to  the  Etch- 
ings, written  in  the  kindest  spirit,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder,  we  learn  that,  while  a  student  in  the 
Institution,  Geikie's  perseverance  was  indefatigable ; 
and  that  he  was  continually  on  the  watch  out  of 
doors  for  characteristic  subjects  for  his  pencil ; — so 
that  all  figures  or  groups  which  pleased  his  fancy 
were  immediately  transferred,  with  unerring  accu- 
racy, to  his  portfolio.  So  great  was  the  rapidity 
and  facility  with  which  he  used  his  crayon,  that  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  catch  tiie  contour 
of  Add  figures,  or  remarkable  faces,  together  with 
their  racy  peculiarities,  as  he  walked  by  the  side 
of  the  originals  in  the  streets.  Some  amusing 
anecdotes  are  related  of  his  adventures  in  pursuit 
of  odd  subjects  that  tickled  his  fancy. 

Independently  of  his  finished  works,  his  paintings, 
and  etchings,  Geikie's  collection  of  these  odd  scrap 
figures,  groups,  and  scenes,  became  immense.  la 
landscape  he  did  not  excel ;  his  colouring  was  very 
faulty ;  and  to  what  are  considered  the  higher  de- 
partments of  Art — ^the  Historical  or  the  Ideal,  he 
never  seems  to  have  directed  his  attention  ;  or,  at 
all  events,  he  did  not  succeed.  This  partial  failure, 
and  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  confirmed  his 
vocation  as  an  etcher ;  and  this  pursuit  led  to  his 
highest  excellencies  in  Art,  and  to  the  successful 
display  of  his  varied  resourcefs.  His  broad  hu- 
mour, lively  fancy,  and  insight  into  nature,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  manifested  in  what  is  called  low  life, 
rank  him  as  the  George  Cruikshank,  if  not  the 
Hogarth,  of  the  Scottish  School.  A  critic  of 
Geikie's  works,  who,  though  partial,  does  not 
want  either  taste  or  discrimination,  having  pro- 
nounced him  tbe  Hogarth  of  Scotland,  says,  with 
perfect  truth : — "  In  his  etchings  you  find  the  same 
attention  to  minutiee — ^the  same  completeness  in 
the  keeping  of  the  whole  subject. ...  As  a  proof  of 
this,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  his  plate  entitled, 
in  good  broad  Doric,  'Haudyour  ta«  ttill,man,'  in 
which  a  wort]iy  follower  (d  the  plough,  tormented 
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GEIKIE'S  ETCHINGS. 


with  that  most  intolerable  of  all  petty  plagues — 
coma — ^has  delayed  and  delayed  getting  them  ex- 
tirpated until  tiiey  have  at  last  fairly  overcome 
him  by  the  sharpness  and  constancy  of  their 
attacks.  In  agony  he  has  applied  to  the  chiro- 
pedal  skill  of  his  better-half  for  relief ;  and  she, 
ever  ready  to  prove  a  help-meet,  and  moreover 
anxious  to  di^lay  her  manual  dexterity,  has 
mounted  the  suffering  limb  on  her  lap,  and  peers 
into  the  toe  through  her  spectacles  with  a  mixture 
of  self-complaisance,  tenderness,  and  sturdy  re- 
solution to  operate,  which  the  artist  has  most 
felicitously  exhibited.  Her  subject,  too,  tiiough 
now  falling  into  the  sear,  is  evidently  a  strong  man ; 
one,  moreover,  who  cares  more  for  personal  comfort 
than  outward  show  ;  not  a  puny  dandy,  who  has  all 
his  life  suffered  voluntary  martyrdom  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  force  his  tortured  extremities  into  a  bet- 
ter shape  than  that  originally  given  them  ;  never- 
theless he  is  bowed  down  with  the  poignancy  of 
the  petty  pain.  Was  there  ever  a  better  represen- 
tation of  poor  time-tried  humanity  in  distress^ 
with  his  one  hand  raised  to  soothe  his  throbbing 
temples,  and  the  other  placed  instinctively  on  the 
snfiering  member,  to  show  its  lord's  sympathy 
with  its  sorrows  1  How  strong  is  the  contrast  with 
the  deportment  of  the  operator !  No  feelings  of 
commiseration  can  possibly  be  given  way  to,  until 
she  has  succeeded  in  extirpating  the  cause  of  suf- 
fering. Let  her  subject  wince  under  the  knife  as 
he  may,  her  labours  must  be  ended  before  he  is 
released ;  she  knows  the  value  of  dedsion,  and  is 
determined  to  act  on  that  knowledge  now." 

This  is  but  one  of  Geikie's  numerous  and  ad- 
mirable etchings ;  many  of  which,  besides  their 
overilowing  broad  and  rich  humour,  and  perfect 
local  truth,  possess,  like  the  toe,  the  moral  charm 
of  social  kindliness,  and  are  full  of  ideas  of  homely 
enjoyment.  What  an  admirable  picture  and  en- 
viable person  is  Geikie's  Mtuioal  Souter  I  There  is 
much  of  quiet  beauty  in  Apples,  five  a  ha'penny  ! 
and  of  tender  repose  in  An  Mild  Couple,  and  agnmd- 
Mldreadinff.  All  the  subjects  of  these  etchings  are 
as  distinctively  Scottish  as  the  pictures  of  Teniers 
are  Dutch.  Some  of  them  embody  noble  street 
views  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh,  antique 


architectural  subjects  which  can  henceforth  haM 
no  existence,  save  in  the  etchings  of  Geikie.  TIm 
principal  plates  are  separately  illustrated,  and  oftei 
with  much  graphic  humour  and  felicity  by  the  H 
ter-press  sketches  of  the  literary  friends  and  ad' 
mirers  of  the  deceased  artist.  Among  the  liteiaij 
contributors  to  the  completeness  of  the  volume  an 
Mr.  Thomas  Smibert,  Mr.  James  Ballantine  (thi 
Oaberhmzie,')  and  Mr.  David  Vedder. 

Cut  off  or  limited  in  his  intercourse  with  thi 
external  world,  Geikie,  whose  religious  feelioga  hai 
been  carefully  cultivated,  at  a  very  early  periods 
his  life  became  a  serious  character ;  and  it  is  not  \ 
little  interesting  to  learn,  as  we  do  from  one  of  hj 
most  intimate  friends,  that  when  a  young  man  b 
established  a  religious  meeting  among  the  deaf  aii 
dumb — "and  often,"  says  our  informant, "  have  * 
seen  him,  his  soul  fired,  his  eye  beaming  with  tU 
eloquence  which  his  tongne  could  not  utter^ 
whole  energies  wrapt  in  that  noblest  of  all  dutie^ 
the  proclaiming  of  man's  sin  and  a  Savionr't  lore 
His  knowledge  of  Scripture  was  great,  and  h'u  ex 
positions  of  it  particularly  lucid  ;  while  the  breath 
less  attention  of  his  mute  audience  showed  the  in 
terest  they  all  felt  in  his  teaching." 

Geikie,  who  had  through  life  enjoyed  goodhea]tl| 
died  rather  suddenly  of  fever,  at  the  age  of  forty 
one.  He  had  been,  for  several  years,  a  Fellow  fl 
the  Scottish  Royal  Academy  of  Painting.  A  fe^ 
of  his  best  paintings  are  in  the  gallery  of  tiie  Esila 
Hopeton.  Many  of  his  sketches  were  disposed  i 
after  his  death;  and  some  of  the  best  of  them  aii 
now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  'James  Gibson  Craij 
and  Mr.  Bindon  Blood.  During  his  life,  hi«  snci 
cess,  so  far  as  relates  to  toUd  reward,  was  ftr  fro* 
being  commensurate  with  his  merits,  though  the* 
were  taken  at  the  lowest  estimate.  But  he  liw 
in  the  confidence  that  his  hour  would  cone.  K« 
can  we  doubt,  that  his  Works,  in  the  complete  wi 
handsome  form,  in  which  they  have  now  come  be 
fore  the  public,  will  be  warmly  appreciated,  espe 
daily  in  Scotland,  and  also  by  Scotsmen  »U  ore: 
the  world.  They  are  admirable  as  mere  woAs " 
Art ;  but,  to  the  Scottish  people,  not  less  T»ln»''* 
as  records  of  national  character, — as  livii^  t**" 
scripts  of  Scottish  scenes  and  manners. 


INSCRIPTIVE  SONNETS. 


WalTTEH  ON  1  FLT-LEAF  OF  HOWITt's  "  SOOK  OF  IBB 
SBiaONS." 

I  go  with  yon,  dear  friends,  through  branchy  ways. 
And  sunniest  nooks  of  pleasant  English  dales, 
Where  winning  wild-flowers  scent  the  f^sh'ning 
gales; 
To  where  the  twining  honeysuckle  strays 
Through  instic  lattices.    There  childhood  plays 

Its  menieat  pranks  ;   and  hark  I  the  birds  are 

singing, 
In  love's  sweet  rivalry  their  notes  up-flinging, 
'Mongst  oaks  imperrious  to  the  sun's  hot  rays. 

Thy  rhyme  smells  of  the  country  air  :  its  tone, 
Bird-caught,  is  odorous  as  summer  flowers  : 
Thus,  when  the  wearing  oare  of  life  o'erpowers. 
And  tears  unbidden  flow — then  am  I  prone. 
Seeking  the  forest-shade,  'nesth  beechen  tree. 
To  con  dear  Nature's  book  interpreted  by  thee  1 


SAMIIBL  UnOB  COLEKIDOB. 

To  poets  all  things  minister  1 — a  choir 
Of  seraphs  singing  'neath  a  quiet  sky, 
With  bated  breatii,  some  master-melody : 

Or  the  mysterious  Mo^n  lyre 

At  twilight  quivering  with  its  tremulous  flie  '• 
Or  tiie  pulsation  of  the  tireless  ocean  _ 

Moving  at  will  with  world-embracing  mw*  •" 

Poets  an  atmosphere  like  this  respire.  . . 

Of  Buoh  thou  sang'st,  great  Coleridge  !-•  "»" 

Was  in  thy  soul :  hence  when  thy  lyi«  was  ««"* 

Forth  firom  its  spiritual  chords  was  warmly  txsd 
Music  Oat  rock'd  the  air  with  tone  Ely>>»> 

And  thoughts  of  living  beauty  were  eobalm  a       ,^  j 

In  accents  soft  as  those  by  which  sick  obiU  ia  <*" 

J.  R  H. 
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PERAULT;  OR,  SLAVES  AND  THEIR  MASTERS. 
(Gontinued  from  page  W  of  our  February  No.) 


CHAfTBRXII. 

With  a  meful  look  at  Joolay,  Hainan  came 
forward,  and  muttering  to  himself,  "  I  shall  place 
de  two  ngjy  bofias  face  a  face,"  placed  a  chair  for 
the  stnuger  directly  opposite  to  the  overseer. 
Viands  were  abundantly  placed  before  the  stranger, 
Tho  did  ample  justice  to  them.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
(ootest  between  him  and  Joolay,  who  would  devour 
moit.  Fish  of  all  descriptions — ^from  the  delicious 
blade  fish  to  the  huge  dmmfish — disappeared  down 
their  throats  ;  wild  turkey  and  venison  vanished 
before  their  inroads,  till  Joolay  paused  for  want  of 
bnath,  and  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork. 

"Stranger,"  Mid  Jooky,  « I'U  be  glad  to  take 
wine  with  you." 
"  With  pleasure,  1^,"  mumbled  the  stranger. 
"  Whackie,"  said  Joolay,  «  hand  me  that  bottle." 
Whadde  laid  hold  of  a  small  cruet  with  a  red 
fliud  in  it ;  and  the  overseer,  without  paying  at- 
tention to  it,  poured  out  the  liquor  into  his  glass— 
niaed  it,  looked  fixedly  at  the  stranger,  bobbed 
Ills  head  as  if  he  was  meaning  to  toss  it  off  his 
liMmldeis  into  his  opposite  neighbour's  face,  who, 
in  retam,  jerked  his  head  down  as  if  to  avoid  the 
bknr,  then  each  took  a  mouthful  of  the  liquors, 
but  with  different  effeetfi.  The  stranger's  being 
;;araine  wine,  was  drank  with  a  look  of  pleasure  ; 
bat  Joolay  suddenly  placed  the  glass  on  the  table, 
itarted  hajf  out  of  his  chair,  and  applied  both 
iunds  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  screwing  his  face 
into  an  e3|Haaaon  of  the  most  diabolical  loathing, 
whik  the  Ii«^r  squirted  from  each  side  of  his 
lagoth  like  a  water-spout. 

"  Bkas  me,  Mr.  Joolay,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel, 
"what  is  wrong?" 

"Oh,  mercy!"  groaned  the  overseer.  "  I'm  poison- 
«<i— Fm  pMsoned.  What  is  that  you've  given  me, 
.voa  Uaek  rascal  V  saidhe.tuming  to  Whackie ;  <*  that 
ain't  wine.  Sir !"  Whackie  gently  raised  the  glass, 
looked  earnestly  at  it,  and,  withlnit  any  farther 
ceremony,  bumpered  off  the  liquor ;  but  suddenly 
lettiag  the  glass  fall,  he  rubbed  his  stomach  strenu- 
indy  with  both  hands,  and  drew  up  one  of  his  legs, 
vhile  he  looked  the  yery  jMistare  of  loathing  Horror 
>4«ckbal]ed. 

"  Kah !  Hassa,"  he  sputtered  ;  "  dat  no  g^ood  for 
drink." 

"  Oh,  you  one  stooped  nigger !"  exclaimed  Ha- 
inan ;  "  wot  you  is  do  ?  Lora  me !  you  Iiab  gib 
jn  Maasa  de  essence  oh  cayenne  for  wine — oh, 
.von  aloi^ied  goose !"  And  Haman  grinned  at  the 
joke. 

"I^s  an  awkward  mistake,  Mr.  Joolay,"  said  the 
t^jWI ;  "  but  pray  preserve  your  temper." 

"Mmmwe  r  exclaimed  he ;  "  if  you  was  in  the 

■WfMfa^  Td  like  to  know  if  you  wouldn't  pep- 

JVMMMwL  Btowme — I  feel  as  if  I  had  a  shovel- 

Mclst  fOfiM  down  asy  throat !" 

IkCaiaiHllwqili^ ;  M)<1  Jooltiy,  turning  angrily 


to  Whackie,  ordered  him  to  bring  another  glass ; 
and  Whackie,  walloping  his  tongue  and  drawing 
in  his  breath,  to  cool  it,  ruefully  obeyed. 

"  Guess  I've  seen  you  before,"  said  Joolay,  ad- 
dressing the  stranger. 

"  Mayhap  you  have,"  the  man  answered.  "  I  am 
a  preacher,  and  am  teaching  the  negroes." 

"  Ah,  hem !"  remarked  Joolay  ;  "  a  Missionary 
chap,  eh  T 

*'  I  am  an  Independent  preacher,"  answered  the 
stranger. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Joolay,  "if /was  indtpm- 
deiU,  they  might  preach  who  liked  for  me." 

"  Yon  are  facetious.  Sir,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  And  plain,  too,"  said  Joolay.  "  We  don't  like 
some  of  you  chaps  putting  nonsense  into  poor  nig> 
gers'  heads :  we  have  had  no  preachers  here  since 
Old  Shoes  left  us." 

"  Was  he  a  good  expounder,"  inquired  the  Mis- 
sionary. 

"  Capital,"  said  Joolay ;  "  but  he  was  like  some 
others  of  his  kind,  totally  without  education  for 
the  profession  he  followed.  However,  the  niggers 
liked  him,  and  they'd  steal  anything,  from  a  sweet 
potatoe  up  to  an  ox,  for  him." 

"  Did  he  encourage  them  in  such  a  system  T  in- 
quired the  Missionary. 

"  How  could  they  pay  him  otherwise  V  said 
Joolay.  "Helost their  favourthough,bygettingtoo 
fond  of  f^m.  One  day,  being  in  a  rapturous  fit  at  a  . 
camp  meeting,  he  told  the  niggers  he  was  a-going 
to  heaven  ;  and,  amid  the  roaring  and  weeping  of 
the  negroes,  he  began  to  ascend  a  tall  pine  tree, 
bidding  them  all  farewell.  When  he  got  to  the  top, 
a  branch  gave  way,  and  he  came  Ikack  again  in  rig- 
glar  style !" 

"Was  he  killed  r  inquired  the  stranger. 

"  No,  no  ;  he  only  got  a  rumbly-come-tumbly- 
fication  of  the  limbs,  and  a  clatterification  of  the 
ribs.  Drunk  folks,  and  little  children,  are  always 
safe  when  they  tumble,"  said  Joolay. 

"  What  said  the  negroes?"  inquired  the  stranger. 

" '  Ah  !  you  come  back,  Massa  !'  He  told  them  a 
long  story,  about  being  struck  down  by  Satan,  in 
the  shape  of  a  turkey-buzzard.  The  niggers  would 
not  believe  him  ;  so  they  all  left  him." 

"  Had  they  no  preacher  after  that  T'  inquired  the 
stranger. 

"Nobody  but  me,"  answered  Joolay. 

"  Yon!"  exchumed  the  Missionary. 

"  Yes ;  and  a  powerful  sarmon  I  gave  'em,  I  as- 
sure ye.  I  told 'em  if  they  didn't  work  hard,  and 
drop  stealing  the  Indian  corn  and  sweet  'tatiea, 
they'd  go  to  a  place  where  Old  Nick  kept  ninety 
millions  of  cowskins  going  night  and  day  for  lazy 
niggers,  and  they'd  be  thrashed  there  constantly. 
Why,  Uie  poor  blackies  were  horrified,  and  going 
into  fits,  and  carried  off  like  killed  and  wounded 
from  n  ^eld  <^f  battle.    It  had  a  powerful  effect, 
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Sir  :  you  wouldn't  see  a  better  gang  on  any  plan- 
tation for  a  month  after." 

The  Missionary  shook  his  head,  and  gravely  an- 
swered, "  This  is  working  erroneously  on  poor  ig- 
norant minds.  If  these  negroes  were  educated  V 

"  Educated  !"  roared  Joolay.  "  No,  Sir;  educa- 
tion plays  the  deuce  with  niggers.  We'd  have 
'em  reading  newspapers  instead  of  tending  cotton, 
and  studying  politics  instead  of  hoeing 'taties.  No, 
no;  that  won't  do.  Edicate  niggers  I  that  won't 
do." 

"  But  if  the  Northern  States  should  interfere  ?" 
said  the  Missionary. 

Colonel  Waldenberg  now  joined  in  the  conver- 
sation, and-  haughtily  said, — "  Let  the  Northern 
States  look  to  themselves.  We  will  not  suffer  them 
to  interfere  with  our  internal  regulations." 

"  But,  Sir,"  said  the  Missionary,  "  if  the  North- 
em  States  should,  through  Congress,  declare  the 
negroes  free  — " 

"Then,"  interrupted  the  Colonel,  "we  would 
end  the  Union,  and  declare  the  Southern  States 
free,  and  independent  of  the  Northern  States." 

"  What  if  they  shonld  take  up  arms  to  enforce 
their  decree  V  inquired  the  Missionary. 

"  Then  we  would  arm  and  repel  them,"  exclaim- 
ed the  Colonel.  "  The  Northern  States  awe  us  ? 
What  care  we  for  them !" 

"  I  know,"  said  the  Missionary, "  that  you  South- 
em  planters  despise  the  Northern  States  men  too 
much  ;  but  surely  it  adds  to  your  disdain,  to  be- 
hold yourselves  surrounded  from  infancy  with 
crouching  slaves,  while  the  citizens  of  the  Northern 
States  proclaim  freedom  to  all." 

"They  be  hanged!"  said  Joolay,  "the  darned 
yankee  pedlers  and  shopkeepers !  Show  me  any 
place  where  folks  are  so  happy  as  in  this  very 
State.  Look  at  the  niggers ;  where  will  you  see  a 
happier  race  ?  No  care,  no  sorrow." 
"  Still  they  are  slaves,"  said  the  Missionary. 
"  And  pray  what  is  Slavery  f  "  inquired  Joolay. 
"  A  mere  word :  give  it  another  name,  and  onr 
country  would  be  called  a  second  Arcadia." 

"  But  you  sell  them,"  said  the  Missionary ; 
"  you  flog  them ;  you  separate  husband  and  wife, 
mother  and  child." 

"  Look  ye.  Sir,"  said  Joolay,—"  you  come  here 
with  queer  notions  about  them  poor  niggers. 
You've  seen  labourers  in  the  Northern  States — ^free 
labourers  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  ; — not  only  in  the  Northern 
States,  but  in  England  also." 
"Well,  you've  seen  them  bought  in  a  public  market?" 
"  A  free  man  bought !    How  make  ye  that  out?" 
inquired  the  Missionary. 

"  You  would  see  them  at  times  in  the  market- 
places, offering  their  services  for  sale,"  continued 
Joolay.  "  Well,  some  one  bt^s  titem  for  a  certain 
period  at  a  certain  price ;  the  labourer  goes  with 
his  master  ;  he  thinks  he  will  be  snug ;  he  gets  a 
wife  ;  takes  a  house,  buys  furniture  ;  works  away 
— toils  on  like  a  slave.  Well,  he  gets  a  family — 
perhaps  a  dozen  of  squalling  brats ;  his  limited  wages 
can't  support  him  and  his  wife  and  family.  He 
toils  harder,  and  throws  himself  into  sickness  ;  he 
can't  work,  and  loses  his  situation.  His  rent  is  due, 


his  taxes  are  unpaid.  The  baker,  the  bakhe 
and  the  grocer  have  all  claims  agunst  him.  £ 
soon  as  they  know  that  the  poor  man  is  out  of  en 
ployment,  when  he  has  no  master  to  look  to,  they  a 
come  forward,  and  demand  him  to  pay  that  whi( 
they  know  is  ottt  of  his  power  to  pay.  '  Give  n 
a  little  time,'  says  the  poor  fellow,  '  till  I  gi 
better,  and  get  a  new  master;  Til  pay  you  iJ! 
No,  that  won't  do.  He  is  poor ;  that's  a  honi 
crime :  so  they  serve  him  the  same  as  if  he  wu 
mad  dog :  every  one  must  have  a  blow  at  him." 
But  it  is  superfluous  to  repeat  the  stale  argi 
ments  of  the  overseer.  It  is  enough  that  thej  a 
those  which  have  been  a  thousand  times  i^ti 
when  employed  by  British  colonists.  The  Mi 
nonary  at  last  broke  in.  "  But  yon  compel  the 
to  work — ^you  flog  them." 

"  Work  or  starve,  is  a  maxim  in  nature,"  il 
Bwered  Joolay.  "  A  schoolboy  is  thrashed  becM 
he  won't  learn  his  lesson.  If  I  see  an  ill-nature 
stubborn  nigger,  who  won't  work,  but  idling  awi 
his  time,  and  stealing  all  he  can  get,  I  thieita 
him :  if  he  won't  obey  again,  I  give  him  a  rl 
across  the  shins.  If  that  man  was  free,  he'd  be 
thief  and  a  vagabond.  Society  would  flog  hun  i 
the  cart-tail,  and,  perhaps,  hang  him." 
"  But  you  sell  them,"  insisted  the  Missionary. 
"  What  is  the  difference  if  I  sell  them,  or  tb( 
sell  themselves  ?  They  are  a  set  of  poor  devils  i 
Africa — ^worst  place  for  slavery  that  in  the  worl 
Folks  are  never  happy  there  but  when  they  « 
cutting  throats.  Compare  our  niggers  to  thoee 
Africa !     Phoo,  humbug  ! " 

"  If  your  negroes  were  fi«e,  this  country  won 
be  in  a  different  state,"  said  the  Misnonary. 

"Ay,  faith  would  it!"  exclaimed  Jools; 
"  swarming  with  thieves  and  idle  blackguards,  I 
settle  that  question  in  a  minute.  Whsckie,"  sa 
he,  addressing  the  negro, "  would  you  like  to  be  ftwl 
"  Me,  massa  ? — ^no,  massa,"  responded  Whackl 
«  Wouldn't  yon  like  to  be  free  and  work  « 
yourself?"  inquired  the  Miauonary. 

"  No,  Massa ;  I  no  like  for  workee,"  mwfw 
Whackie. 

"  Haman,"  said  Joolay,  "  what  would  yon  < 
if  you  was  free  ?" 

"  Me,  Massa  ?"  said  Haman  with  a  grin.  "  On, 
go  sleep  all  de  day,  and  I  go  tief  all  de  night! 

"  What  says  he  ? "  said  the  Missionaiy,  scarw 
crediting  his  own  ears. 

«  Keh,  keh,  keh  !  "  chuckled  Joohiy  ;  "he  sa; 
he'd  sleep  all  day,  and  thieve  all  nig^t!  Neg 
liberty!  keh,  keh,  keh!" 
This  is  the  very  triumph  of  planters'  lope 
The  ladies  having  left  the  table,  Colonel  W&We 
berg  and  a  few  of  the  officers  soon  followed,  lea 
ing  Joolay  at  a  fair  drinking-bout  with  the  oth 
officers. 

The  wine  was  circulated  freely,  and  Joolay  b 
gan,  in  his  favourite  style,  to  narrate  most  marvf 
Ions  matters,  which,  although  too  full  of  romani 
for  any  human  mind  to  credit,  he  strenuous 
maintained  were  all  positive  fects.  Captam  Charl 
Waldenberg  soon  perceived  Joolay's  weak  aid 
and  began  to  draw  him  out  by  degrees. 
"  I  understand,  Mr.  Joolay,"  gaid  the  wag,  "  ^ 
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roar  pJantation  at  BeUgrore  is  in  such  a  splendid 
state  of  coltiration  that  it  'will  produce  eTeiything," 

"Astonishing  soil!"  was  the  ready  response. 
"  No  matter  what  you  plant,  its  sure  to  grow, — 
biiM,  shoes,  coats,  anything — just  plant  'em !  By 
the  hookey  *  they  grow  up ;  plant  a  dead  nigger 
mtiUU  grow  alive  again!  I  lost  a  shoe  one  day 
^ea  oot  shooting ;  abont  a  m<mth  after  that,  I 
hafpened  to  be  in  the  same  direction,  judge  my 
mtonmhment !  there  was  a  tree  grown  up,  and  a 
coital  crop  of  shoes  upon  it  1 — It's  a  fact  I  tell  ye." 

"  Fac',  massa,"  mnrmored  Whackle,  "  see  him 
heshef.    Zama  find  a  shoe,  and  fling  on  a  tree." 

"  Tremendous  gales,  though,"  said  the  overseer ; 
"  pby  hell  and  tommy  at  times !  Lord  bless  ye  ! 
one  day  I  was  sailing  down  the  river,  when  a 
wfaidwind  canied  off  my  wig,  and  nearly  carried 
myadf  sky  high.  It  blew  the  wig  up  to  the  clouds, 
^ere,  I  sappose,  apother  sort  of  wind  caught  it 
and  blew  it  home.  I  can't  say  whether  it  was  the 
iaMimet  rfthe  wig,  or  what }  but  judge  my  astonish- 
mmt  I  when  I  returned  home,  there  wat  ny  w^ 
drying  itself  before  the  fire  /—It's  a  fiict  I  tell  ye." 

"  Fac',  massa,"  said  Whackie,  "  see  him  hMhef. 
Zama  catch  a  wig  in  a  water,  and  cany  him  home 
for  dry." 

"  Have  yon  many  sb^nge  l»rds  on  your  planta- 
tion?" inquired  Galliard. 

"Wonderful,  Sir,"  said  the  overseer.  « You 
know  there  is  a  heavy  penalty  against  shooting 
tmkey-buzzards  ?  Well,  Sir,  I  was  annoyed  by 
em  latdy,  so  levelled  my  rifle  at  him.  Judge  my 
attoaidmient !  when  he  roared  out,  *  No  humbug, 
old  Joolay !  dam  me,  if  yon  fire  at  me  I'll  inform 
■gtiiut  ye,  and  get  ye  fined !'  I  was  amased.  Sir, 
and  let  him  fly  off!" 

"  Fac,  Massa,"  said  Whackie. 

•  Indeed,  Whackie  ! "  said  Galliard.  «  Did  you 
ever  hear  a  buzzard  speak  V 

"  No,  Massa ;  neber  yearee  turkey-tmssa  peak  all 
aKfe!" 

A  number  of  the  young  wags  observing  the  pe- 
culiar contour  of  Joolay's  phizog,  took  np  a  bet, 
wio  wmld  mide  the  vgliettfaee  in  the  whole  com- 
paay.  Amidst  shouts  of  laughter  the  bet  was  ac- 
cqited,  and  each  in  his  turn  endeavoured  to  distort 
his  features  into  the  most  hideous  deformity.  No 
one  seemed  to  relish  the  joke  more  than  Whackie ; 
but  as  it  came  to  Joolay's  turn,  Whackie  got  ex- 
tremely excited,  and  clapping  the  overseer  oa  the 
Aonlder,  exclaimed  in  an  eager  tone — 

"Massa  Joolay,  Massa  Joolay,  no  change  you 
flee,  no  change  yon  face  !  Groky,  Massa  !  you  face 
ieat'emallas  him  is  !"  The  roar  of  laughter  which 
folktwed  this  remark,  put  Joolay  into  a  towering 
nge,and  starting  from  his  chair,  he  turned  on 
Wiackie ;  but  the  n^^  instantly  perceiving  the 
bfamder  he  had  committed,  nimbly  fled  from  the 
tputment.  The  young  wags  now  interfered,  and 
Joolay  being  restored  to  peace,  allowed  Whackie  to 
Knitter. 

The  Missionary  had  sat  at  the  table  with  the 
"ithsn^  and  was  giving  much  offence,  by  his  ill- 
tioKi  lemarks  on  the  system  of  slavery,  till,  tired 
*i&wlist  was  considered  his  impertinence,  Gal- 
tiui  liRiM  and  addressed  him— 


"  Sir,  we  have  borne  with  your  language  till  it 
has  become  tiresome.  Look  around  you,  and  ask  any 
one  of  the  negroes  who  attend  us,  if  he  is  unhappy  ; 
and  I  doabt  not,  but  his  answers  would  be  in  Uie 
negative.  We  have  been  brought  up  with,  and 
accustomed  to  them  from  childhood  ;  and  therefore 
like  them.  It  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty  on  our 
parts,  to  drive  them  out  firom  the  homes  where 
they  have  been  bom  and  bred.  Yon,  and  such  as 
you,  however,  would  have  us  not  only  give  them 
freedom,  but  also  divide  our  lands  and  fortunes 
amongst  them,  and  bid  them  to  think,  that  in  that 
empty  sound,  freedom,  they  are  to  be  equal  to 
angels  in  bliss.  It  is  only  when  they  would  find 
the  sad  reality — when  want  and  sickness,  toil  and 
sorrow,  bore  them  down,  that  they  would  find 
that  freedom  is  but  an  empty  name,  and  curse 
those  who  had  driven  them  to  ask  it." 

The  Missionary  would  have  interrapted  him ; 
but  looking  up,  he  encountered  the  eye  of  Perault, 
who,  with  an  angry  gesture,  beckoned  on  him  to 
arise  and  foUow  him. 

"  I  am  glad  we  have  met,"  said  Perault,  as  he 
encooDl^ered  the  Missionary  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  garden  walks. 

"  I  heard  you  had  arrived,"  said  the  Missicmary. 
Your  bretliren  in  the  city  were  most  anxious  to 
know  the  result  of  your  negotiations  with  Giris- 
tophe,  and  the  free  n^^roes  of  Hayti." 

"  All  is  arranged,"  answered  Perault,  "  Chris- 
tophe  has  already  assigned  the  territory  to  us. 
Secrecy  and  despatch  are  all  that  are  now  neces- 
sary. Our  race  wUl  hail  thee  as  their  iAeoA,  and 
say  that  there  was  at  least  one  White  man  to  lead 
them  from  this  honse  of  bondage." 

"  Yes !"  exclaimed  the  Missionary,  "  as  Moses 
led  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  so  would  I  lead  the 
oppressed  negroes  from  this  land.  But,  Perault, 
I  have  my  own  doubts  as  to  whether  we  can  escape 
with  the  secrecy  you  represent.  My  soul  revolts 
against  bloodshed." 

"  None  will  be  shed,  if  it'  can  be  avoided,"  an- 
swered Perault  "  We  only  require  to  fire  the 
buildings,  and  seize  the  shipping  daring  the  alarm; 
the  negroes  from  the  plantations  can  enter  the 
city  under  cloud  of  night,  or  join  us  in  their  canoes 
in  the  bay." 

**  Bat  will  the  negroes  aa.  this  estate  join  us?" 
inquired  the  Missionary. 

"  Preach  thou  the  blessings  of  freedom  ;  make 
them  discontented  with  their  present  lot;  tell  them 
that  they  must  efiect  their  own  freedom ;  talk 
to  them  of  happier  lands,  where  their  liberties  and 
wealth  can  be  secured.  Do  this ;  and  with  the 
aid  of  those  already  in  the  plot,  all  will  go  right. 
I  have  this  day  discovered  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
our  cause." 

"  How?"  inquired  the  Missionary. 

"  In  the  Obi,  or  magician  of  the  woodsy"  an- 
swered Perault. 

"  I  will  deal  with  no  sorcerers,"  rejoined  the 
Missionary. 

«  Bah!"  replied  Perault.  "  What  would  thy 
preaching  in  secret  to  the  negroes  of  the  city  have 
done,  had  Gullah  Jack  not  aided  theel" 

"  True ;  but  his  strength  of  mind  gave  him  the 
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power,  which  by  imposition  he  kept  up,"  said  the 
Missionary. 

"  It  is  to  his  plotting  brain  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  secrecy  of  this  conspiracy,"  said  Perault ; 
• "  and,  trust  me,  that,  in  the  Obi  of  the  woods,  we 
will  find  another  Gullah." 

"  Be  it  as  you  wish,"  said  the  Missionary.  "  But 
when  does  our  purpose  hold  1" 
•  "Without  farther  delay,"  answered  Perault: 
"  our  plot  is  now  ripe.  Proceed  thou  from  hut  to 
hut.  Able  emissaries  will  aid  thee.  On  thy  talents 
Perault  relies  for  success.  See,  some  negroes  are 
approaching.  To  thy  work,  my  friend — away." 
The  Missionary  tum»d  and  left  him,  and  Perault, 
clenching  his  teeth  together,  muttered, — "  Proceed, 
0  fool !  to  seal  thine  own  doom !  Pale-faced  rene- 
gade, now  work  thy  own  destmction."  He  turned 
and  proceeded  to  the  house.  ' 

CHAPTER  xin. 

The  night  was  stormy,  and  the  loud  wind  howled 
through  the  forest,  as  Perault,  with  stealthy  steps, 
slipped  past  the  Cadet  outposts,  and  entered  into 
the  thickets.  After  toiling  through  the  under- 
wood for  a  considerable  distance,  he  found  himself 
on  the  verge  of  a  deep  swamp.  "  Confusion  !"  he 
muttered.  "  I  have  lost  my  way.  I  must  skirt 
along  this  swamp,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  bit  by 
these  black  snakes  which  I  hear  rustling  among 
the  leaves.  No  matter,"  he  continued,  "  I  must 
grope  my  way."  So  saying,  he  tore  a  large  branch 
from  a  tree^  and  striking  it  occauonally  on  the 
ground  before  him,  proceeded  on  his  journey.  At 
length  he  reached  the  firmer  soil,  and  with  speedy 
steps  hurried  forward.  A  faint  light  glimmered 
occasionally  in  the  distance ;  and,  guided  by  it, 
Perault  soon  reached  the  hut  of  the  Obi,  and 
struck  the  door  thrice. 

"  Enter,  foe  to  the  white  man,"  cried  a  shrill 
voice  from  within  the  hut ;  and  the  light  which 
had  hitherto  guided  the  wanderer's  footsteps  was 
suddenly  extinguished. 

Perault  instantly  threw  open  the  door  and  en- 
tered. "  Peace,  and  the  blessing  of  heaven,  be 
with  you.  Obi !"  said  he,  as  he  groped  his  way  into 
the  hut. 

"  Ha — ha — ^ha !"  shrieked  the  shrill  voice  ;  "  a 
corse  would  sound  better  than  a  blessing,  from  thy 
unhallowed  lips !" 

"  Silence,  dotard  !"  exclaimed  Perault,  fiercely ; 
"  I  come  not  here  to  listen  to  thy  jargon," 

"  Thou  comest  to  know  what  may  be  the  result 
of  thy  ambitious  schemes  V  said  the  Obi. 

"  And  if  I  did,  what  then  ?"  said  Perault,  scorn- 
fully. 

"  I  see,"  answered  the  Obi,  "  a  gallows  strung 
with  strangled  negroes,  closer  than  ever  African 
girl  strung  beads  upon  her  necklace !" 

As  the  Obi  spoke,  a  lurid  flame  arose  from  the 
centre  of  the  hut,  spreading  a  sickly  hue  all  around, 
aad  shone  upon  the  figure  of  the  aged  African,  at- 
tired in  a  female  dress. 

Perault  eyed  the  Obi  sternly,  and  said — ^"A 
gallows  strung  with  strangled  negroes  ! — Couldst 
thou  beliold  Abou  AbdaUfth,  the  murderer,  amongst 
them?" 


The  African  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  horror  and 
surprise,  as  he  staggered  back  a  few  pacet,  ud 
exclaimed,  "Am  I  betrayed?  Who  spoke  of  Aboi 
Abdallahr. 

"  One  who  knows  thee,  and  the  dark  deed  that 
drove  thee  hither,"  said  Perault,  "  Thy  mastn'i 
cruelty  nerved  thy  hand;  thy  insulted  natoR 
loudly  called  for  vengeance :  thou  didst  st«b  tb; 
master  to  the  heart,  then  fled  into  the  woodi;  and, 
by  assuming  the  garb  of  a  negro  woman,  and 
practising  on  the  superstiiaons  fears  of  the  fooli 
around  thee,  thou  hast  hitherto  bafBed  all  pursnit 
Is  not  this  thy  tale,  old  man  V 

"Thou  wouldst  not  betray  me  1"  said  the  ON, 
tremblingly. 

"  No,"  answered  Perault  "  Thou  hast  had  lij 
vengeance,  and  justly  too  :  thou  must  now  aid  mi 
in  obtaining  mine" 

"  And  who  art  thou,"  said  the  Obi,  suHenljj 
"  who  thus  tracks  the  tiger  to  his  lair  T 

Perault's  form  seemed  to  become  dilated,  ai  hi 
proudly  answered — "  Perault,  the  son  of  Ha»n 
headman  of  Woonah !" 

With  a  cry  of  joy,  the  old  man  cast  himadf  al 
the  feet  of  Perault,  exclaiming,  "  Wah !  Wahl- 
God  is  great !" 

"  Rise  my  kinsman,"  said  Perault ;  « I  ban 
sought  thee  long  and  earnestly.  Chance  has  thro»i 
thee  in  my  way ;  let  us  make  the  best  use  of  oai 
meeting," 

The  old  African  rose  and  gazed  on  PwaolUntl 
a  fond  look,  « I  remember,"  said  he,  "thathomi 
night  when  the  Fehitahs  stormed  Woonsh,  wi 
thy  father  and  his  gallant  followers  were  seiz^b] 
the  foe ;  thou  wert  then  an  infant  at  thy  motheri 
breast.    She  also  was  seized," 

«  Yes,  AbdaUah,"  said  Perault,  hastily  int«r 
rupting  him ;"  and  all  were  sold  by  the  oonqoer 
ors  to  the  White  men  as  sUves !  Of  thU  I  knot 
nothing  save  from  the  lips  of  my  mother  and  mj 
unhappy  father,"  , 

"  Thy  father,  Pertiult  ?  not  from  hit  lips  saw'.'' 
He  was  sold  to  a  West  Indian  planter,  and  seTeW 
from  thee  and  thy  mother  the  instant  the  »l»w 
ship  arrived.  He  was  never  heard  of  again,  sw 
Obi, 

«  He  was  heard  of,"  said  Perault;  "»"^/*' 
fully  heard  of.    Listen  :  I  have  been  told  of  u> 
horrors  of  the  slave-ship  which  bore  yon  w 
land,"  .     , 

«  Hush,  hush  !»  said  Abdallah,  as  he  Oc^' 
back,  shuddering,     «  Talk  of  anything  bn',  r, 
Oh !  e'en  now,  the  bare  remembrance  of  it  «"** 
my  heart,"  i 

«  And  ought  to  goad  thee  on  to  '««*5TL 
cried  Pemult,  «  My  fiither,  my  moAer,  and  WJ 
self,  and  I,  then  a  poor  helple»  infc^*'  ^.^ 
survived  of  all  my  father's  tribe :  the  '>°^**°^^^ 
rest  were  tossed  to  feed  the  sharks,  "?  "t^ 
at  Carlville,  and  were  instantly  driven  to  **f"  |, 
market,  and  set  up  for  sale,  A  stranger  B 
my  father ;  my  mother,  myself,  and  thou 
purchased  by  old  Waldenbeig  of  GAsM'^'^-V^ 
tremble  not,  AbdaUah  ;  I  honour  thee  for  °^^^ 
ing  him.  My  father  and  mother  were  t"™. ^  i^, 
by  force,  and  never  met  again.    Old  WaW* 
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was  a  b&rsh  and  a  cruel  master;  his  lady  was  mild, 
gentle,  and  tender-hearted.    She  heard  the  story 
of  my  mother's  yrrongs,  and  would  hare  bought 
my  &ther  bcusk ;  but  the  stranger  to  whom  he 
had  been  sold  had  departed  no  one  knew  whither. 
Tonng  Waldenbeig,  now  ay  matter — curses  on  the 
nsise! — was  then  a  child  of  the  same  age  as  my- 
mit,  and  Mn.  Waldenberg  appointed  my  mother 
to  be  his  nurse, — thus  Waldenberg  and  I  were 
Bomialied  at  the  same  breast.    A  private  tutor 
attended  ihe  family,  and  to  please  Mrs.  Walden- 
berg  I  was  placed  under  his  care,  along  with  her 
sons.    My  thirst  for  study  was  unbounded,  and 
jny  young  masters  were  soon  outstripped  by  the 
poor  black  slave.    The  page  of  history  was  opened 
to  me.    The  more  I  read,  the  more  I  wished  to 
know.     At  length  my  young  master  was  sent  to 
(ollege,  and  thither,  as  his  servant,  I  accompanied 
him.    There  no  restraint  was  placed  upon  my 
mind :  supplied — liberally  supplied,  vrith  money 
by  yoong  Waldenberg,  I  oould  purchase  the  means 
of  information.    It  happened  tJiat  at  this  time  a 
son  of  Bellgrove's  attended  coll^  with  my  master. 
This  yoong  -  man  had  a  slave  named  Zama,  to 
whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.     Zama,  like 
myseli^  was  fond  of  study  ;  and-  together  we  per- 
used the  classic  page,  and  aided  each  other  in  our 
seaich  for  knowledge.     At  length  the  question 
arose  in  my  mind, — ^to  what  end  all  my  learning 
woald,  or  could  come  ?    I  was  a  slave,  fettered  and 
(haiiMd  in  body,  while  my  soul  seemed  to  hold 
oeation  too  limited  for  its  aspirings.   At  length  my 
master  quitted  college,  and  with  him  I  travelled  to 
the  sunny  clime  of  Italy,  and  to  gay  and  gaudy 
France.    We  then  heard  that  old  Waldenberg  was 
nmrdeied  by  one  of  his  slaves." 

"  Hold,  Perault ! "  cried  Abdallah ;  "  call  it  not 
ararder, — it  was  a  good  deed.  I  bore  with  him 
till  homan  nat-ure  could  bear  no  loi^r.  At  length 
I  encountered  him  alone  in  the  forest :  he  up- 
bnided  me,  called  me  idle, — a  vagabond  ;  and  told 
me  that  on  my  return  the  whip  should  toach  me 
how  to  spend  my  time.  I  answered  him  some- 
what haughtily :  he  struck  me  on  the  mouth.  For^ 
getfiil  of  mysdf,  I  returned  the  blow,  and  struck 
my  tyrant  to  the  earth.  He  arose ;  and,  grappling 
with  me,  caDed  loudly  on  his  attendants.  I  knew 
what  my  fato  should  be  should  they  come  up ; 
•nd,  hurried  on  by  vengeance,  I  drew  the  knife 
ftom  my  ^rdle  and  plunged  it  into  his  bosom. 
Tluiee  I  struck  the  monster  to  the  very  heart ! 
He  &1L  I  dragged  his  dead  body  to  a  small  thicket, 
and  covered  it  with  the  bushes  and  withered  leaves, 
and,  wiping  &om  my  hands  and  dress  the  bloody 
tokens  of  my  revenge,  I  returned  to  the  fields  and 
mixed  amongst  the  labourers.  The  old  man  was 
soon  missed.  A  search  took  place,  and  his  favourite 
dog  discovered  the  dead  body  where  I  had  laid  it. 
Flight  alone  remained,  and  I  fled  to  the  dark  forests, 
to  herd  with  beasts  of  prey.  Chance  directed 
my  steps  to  this  hat,  where  I  found  an  aged  ne- 
giMB  whose  fanned  magic  powers  held  the  whole 
ewnrlty  in  awe,  and  even  the  boldest  hunter  in  the 
woods  would  tremble  at  her  name.  From  her  I 
teeaind  shelter  and  protection.  After  a  sliort  time 
Jb*  fyd,  and,  burying  Ji^r  boiy,  J  fwsuroed  her 


garb,  and  practised  upon  the  superstitions  of  the 
negroes,  who  still  believe,  that  in  me  they  fear  and 
reverence  Obei  Fetmah.  Frequently  I  visited  the 
plantation  of  Myrtlegrove,  tUi,  this  morning,  on 
entering  the  hut  of  Muma  Katty,  I  heard  the 
name  of  Waldenberg ;  and,  horrified  and  trembling, 
I  fled.  But  I  have  interrupted  thee, — ^proceed  with 
thy  narrative." 

"  Let  those  who  may,  npbraid  thee  for  the  deed," 
answered  Perault.  "  To  me  it  is  the  best  recom- 
mendation, that  thy  hand  has  been  dyed  with  the 
white  man's  blood.  But  to  my  own  matters.  I 
returned  to  Gladswood  in  time  to  witness  Hie  death 
of  my  poor  mother.  It  was  a  bitter  scene,  Abdal- 
lah !  Even  yet,  the  remembrance  of  it  causes  the 
tear  to  start  unbidden  from  my  eyes.  She  told  me 
of  her  sad  lot ;  and,  with  her  dying  breath,  exhorted 
me  to  free  my  unhappy  countrymen  from  bond- 
age. 

"  A  few  days  after  this,  I  happened  to  be  ram- 
bling through  the  city.  A  crowd  in  one  of  the  streets 
attracted  my  attention.  Pressing  through  it,  I  be- 
held an  aged,  white-haired  negro  in  a  dying  state. 
To  the  (ude  question  of '  who  he  belonged  to?'  he 
answered,  feebly,  that  he  was  a  free  fM^,— that  he 
was  unable  to  work,  and  for  nearly  three  days  had 
not  tasted  food.  My  heart  bled  for  the  poor  idd 
man ;  and  raising  him  gently,  I  supported  him  to 
the  house  of  a  friend. '  Oh !  Abdallah,  judge  my 
grief  and  horror,  when  in  that  poor,  aged,  dying 
man,  I  beheld  my  father  !"  Perault  paused,  and 
wringing  his  hands,  paced  hurriedly  up  and  down 
the  hut. 

"Thy  father!"  exclaimed  Abdallah.  "Hassan 
of  Woonah  perishing  in  a  strange  land  for  want 
of  food !  Oh,  blessed  Prophet .'  was  there  no  hand 
to  aid  him?."* 

"  Oh,  Abdallah !  had  I  a  thousand  lives,  how 
gladly  would  I  have  Jaid  them  down  to  save  him ! 
Think — only  think — that  here,  in  a  land  profesting 
itself  a  Christian  land, — that  forihreedoj/s  that  aged, 
feeble,  dying  man,  had  not  tasted  food !  In  vain  I 
strove  to  save  him.  Alas !  every  attention  that  my 
fond  heart  coulddictate,waspain  to  him,and  proved 
unavailing.  He  died — and  in  my  arms  yielded  up 
his  last  sigh.  Because  he  was  a  negro,  he  had  been 
treated  like  a  dog.  He  had  been  a  slane — worked, 
lashed,  branded!  He  hod  done  a  generous  act,  and 
for  that  act  was  rewarded: — mark  the  word,  Ab- 
dallalv-REWARDED  with  his  freedom !  Rewarded! 
such  a  reward  as  hell  itself  would  grant  to  sufier- 
ing  humanity !  such  a  reward  as  fiends  might  stand 
by  and  laugh  at !  He  was  lUierated  because  he 
was  old  and  feeble,  and  could  no  longer  serve  his 
harsli  employer.  He  was  freed  ftom  bondage,  and 
driven  on  the  world  helpless,  unprotected, — in  po- 
verty and  want,  to  starve!" 

Here  the  rage  of  Perault  arose  to  a  fearful  pitch. 
His  eyes  gleamed  with  supernatural  fire,  his  figure 
seemed  dilating,  and  the  foam  boiled  from  his 
moutli,  as  he  paced  to  and  firo,  like  an  infuriated 
tiger. 


*  The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  that  many  of  the 
African  tribes,  from  their  ioterr oursc  with  the  Arabian!, 
hold  (lie  &ith  of  M3h»iiKt. 
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"  Yet,  Abdallah,"  he  continued,  "  the  sufferings 
of  that  old  man  only  accelerated  my  deadly  pur- 
pose. O'er  the  dead  body  of  my  unhappy  father, 
I  swore  eternal  hatred  to  the  white  oppressors,  and 
TOwed  that  I  would  never  rest  tiU  I  had  effected 
the  freedom  of  my  nnhappy  negro  brethren.  Under 
the  pretence  of  celebrating  my  father's  funeral,  I 
assembled  a  large  body  of  the  discontented  negroes 
in  the  city.  I  told  them  of  my  father's  fate,  and 
pointed  out  many  other  instatices  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. I  asked  if  the  same  fate  might  not  be  ours, 
when  we  were  old  and  feeble  ?  I  called  upon  them 
to  strike  for  freedom,  and  to  save  themselves  and 
their  posterity  from  bondage.  Their  hearts  respond- 
ed to  my  wishes.  In  tliat  hour  we  formed  a  secret 
combination ;  each  pledged  solemnly  to  spread  the 
flames  of  discord,  and  to  rally  our  negro  brethren 
around  the  standard  of  liberty.  The  work  went 
on  in  secret  and  in  silence.  Every  hour  fresh 
numbers  were .  added  to  our  cause.  Arms  and 
ammunition  were  purchased,  and  concealed  in  va- 
rious quarters.  A  number  of  fteed  negroes,  in  our 
bands,  joined  the  coasting  vessels,  in  order  to  prac- 
tise navigation;  so  that,  when  an  insurrection 
broke  out,  there  \^ouId  be  no  lack  of  experienced 
sailors,  to  carry  us  from  this  hateful  coast.  A 
communication  was  opened  with  Christophe,  the 
negro  king  of  Hayti,  in  Saint  Domingo ;  and  a 
territory  in  that  ishind  was  allotted  to  us.  It  lat- 
terly became  necessary  that  I,  the  principal  leader 
in  the  plot,  should  meet  with  King  Christophe,  to 
arrange  our  final  plans.  This  was  difficult  to  ac- 
complish ;  but  fortune  favoured  our  cause.  Major 
Maitland,  a  young  officer  in  the  Cadet  Brigade, 
had  recently  returned  from  Cuba,  and  his  mild  and 
gentle  manners  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
negroes  around ;  and  one  or  two  of  his  own  slaves, 
who  were  in  the  plot,  began  to  feel  lukewarm  in 
the  cause.  Th^  went  amissing  suddenly :  it  was  sup- 
posed they  had  fled."  A  grim,  demoniacal  sneer 
overspread  the  features  of  Perault,  as  he  narrated 
this  part  of  his  career,  which  AbdaUah  soon  con- 
strued to  its  proper  meaning. 

«  They  /led"  he  said.  "  Ah !  Perault— but 
whither  fled  they  ? — ^from  earth,  and  from  its  sor- 
rows— ^freed  by  thy  hand,  perchance !" 

"  The  sharks  in  the  Ashley  river  can  best  tell 
the  tale,"  said  Perault,  carelessly.  "  But  the  deed 
was  necessary  for  our  safety.  Be  this  as  it  may. 
Thou  hast  heard  of  tins  outbreak  of  the  In- 
dians?" 

*'  I  have,"  answered  the  Obi.  "  But  why  have 
the  Red  Cherokees  left  their  native  wilds  to  rush 
to  certain  danger?" 

"  Some  time  ago,"  continued  Perault,  "  a  party 
of  them  encamped  within  ten  miles  of  the  city.  On 
pretence  of  making  their  chiefs  some  presents,  I 
went  to  their  tents,  and  found  means  to  wUe  these 
haughty  savages  into  conversation.  I  lamented  the 
loss  of  their  hunting-grounds,  and  fishing-stations 
on  the  sea-coast ;  and  finding  they  lent  a  ready 
ear,  added,  that  were  I  a  leader  in  their  nation,  I 
would  not  cut  off  the  smaller  villages  of  the  white 
people,  but  assemble  the  whole  warriors  of  the 
tribe,  and  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger 
citiei,  which  might  be  taken  by  surprise  at  night ;  I 


and  tliat  being  done,  the  smaller  towns  could 
readUy  be  seized,  and  the  whites  massacred ;  and 
that  thus  the  Indians  might  recover  their  power, 
and  hold  their  native  forests  free.  The  subtile  sava- 
ges caught  at  the  idea.  I  complained  of  the  lot  of 
the  poor  negroes,  who  I  told  them  were  once,  like 
themselves,  free,  tUl  the  white  man  made  them  Ms 
slaves ;  hinted  at  the  negroes  aiding  the  Cherokees ; 
and  before  I  left  the  camp,  arranged  wiUi  them  the 
attack  on  Carlville." 

"Perault,  Perault!"  exclaimed  the  Obi,  "be- 
ware, beware.  Behold  the  Red  Cherokee  has  been 
scattered  before  the  power  of  the  white  man." 

«  Not  so,"  answered  Perault ;  "the  Red  Chero- 
kees are  now  mustering  fast  around  tliis  spot.  Ere 
long,  their  wild  war-whoop  sliall  arouse  the  forest 
echoes,  and  the  boasted  troops  of  Carlville  sink  be- 
fore them." 

"How  efiected  ye  the  interview  with  King 
Christophe  1 "  inquired  the  Obi. 

"  By  a  lucky  stroke  of  policy,  Abdallah,"  an- 
swered Perault,  grimly  smiling.  "  Colonel  Wal- 
denberg  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  Mias 
BeUgrove,  when  Major  Maitland  stepped  into  her 
good  graces.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  rouse  Wal- 
denberg  to  jealousy ;  and  by  vague  reports,  and 
well-timed  innuendoes,  I  inspired  him  with  a  thirst 
for  revenge.  I  watched  my  opportunity  ;  and 
one  night,  at  the  Assembly,  hinted  I  had  heard 
a  rumour  of  her  breaking  off  intercourse  with  him, 
and  marrying  Maitland.  He  saw  them  both  in 
close  conversation.  Filled  with  rage,  he  com- 
manded me  to  bring  his  pistols :  with  joy  I  obeyed. 
It  mattered  little  to  ine  which  fell,  as  I  was  well 
supplied  with  gold  for  flight.  I  returned  with  the 
pistols ;  and  requesting  a  private  conversation  with 
Maitland,  enticed  liim  to  the  garden.  There  Wal- 
denberg  encountered  him.  Maitland  at  first  pom- 
tively  refused  to  fire;  tiU  Waldenberg,  threatening 
to  brand  him  as  a  coward,  roused  him  to  anger. 
They  fired,  and  Maitland  fell,  severely  wonnded. 
The  cry  of  assassination  arose,  and  notwitlistand- 
ing  Waldenberg's  reluctance,  I  forced  him  to  flight. 
I  had  engaged  a  schooner  bound  to  Port-au-Prince  : 
we  arrived  there ;  and  Waldenberg  being  too  ill 
to  travel,  I  obtained  permission  to  view  part  of  the 
island.  Leaving  my  master  with  Petion  and  his 
mulatto  brood,  I  hastened  on  to  Hayti,  and  had  an 
interview  with  Christophe.  It  was  attended  with 
complete  success.  Ha,  Abdallah!  when  I  looked 
upon  the  sable  visage  of  that  king,  and  saw  the 
weak  supporters  of  his  power,  methought  the  crown 
of  Hayti  pressed  my  brows,  and  the  sceptre  was 
already  in  my  grasp.  Oh !  godlike  ambition,  how 
I  adore  thee!" 

"Would  ambition  induce  thee  to  hurl  Chris- 
tophe, the  king  who  befriends  thy  cause,  from  his 
throne  ?"  said  the  Obi,  with  surprise. 

«  Why  not  ?"  said  Perault.  «  He  who  has  the 
soul  to  dare  can  do.  Crowns  and  thrones  are 
the  game  of  daring  minds :  all  fact,  all  history 
shows  it.  What !  think  ye  that  /would  lead  my 
warlike  thousands  through  blood,  through  battle, 
and  through  well-won  vengeance,  to  bid  them 
crouch  to  any  other  power  tlian  mine  ?  No,  no, 
Abdallah,    I  will  reign  supreme — I  will  bear  no 
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9Mondaiy  part.  But  now,  Abdalltkh,  to  my  pnr- 
poM.    Ilion  knowest  the  Lady  of  MyrtlegTove  ?" 

"  I  do,"  answered  the  Obi ;  "  and  kind  has  she 
keen  to  the  poor  negro." 

"  9ie  is  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  Walden- 
berg,"  said  Peranlt. 

The  Obi  started,  and  tremblingly  said,  "  Then 
I  am  no  longer  saf^." 

"  Thy  safety  depends  npon  thyself,"  said  Peranlt. 
"Tboa,  by  thy  fanded  magic  powers,  must  have  a 
poverfol  sway  over  the  negroes  on  Myrtlegrove 
and  the  neighbooring  plantations !  " 

"Tis  true,"  said  the  Obi ;  "my  bidding  is  like 
the  word  of  fate  to  them."  ' 

"  Then  thou  mnst  be  their  leader.  The  torch 
of  discord  is  already  laid  in  these  plantations : 
tbon  mnst  &n  it  into  a  flame.  All  is  ready  to  lead 
our  countrymen  from  this  land  of  bondage  to  a 
land  of  light  and  liberty." 

"  Say  how  I  can  aid  thee  and  thy  cause,"  ex- 
claimed the  Obi.  "  Show  me  but  the  way,  and  I 
will  follow  it  in  the  face  of  death  !  " 

"  There  is  a  Christain  fanatic  to  join  thee  in  thy 
labours," said  Peranlt ;  "one  who,  moved  by  fancied 
zeal,  left  off  his  trade  of  shoemaker,  in  New  York, 
to  preach  a  crusade  against  slavery.  He  was 
saxed  in  CarlvUIe,  and  tarred  and  feathered.  I 
took  advantage  of  his  rage,  and  fired  his  mind  with 
the  hopes  of  vengeance.  He  has  proved  of  power- 
fol  aid  in  stirring  up  the  discontented  negroes. 
Under  the  mask  of  religion,  he  gives  vent  but  to 
liig  own  feelings  and  thirst  for  vengeance.  He  will 
soon  make  the  negroes  in  Myrtlegrove  unhappy: 
fiiDow  thou  thy  calling  in  his  steps." 

"Trust  not  to  the  pale-faced  Christian,"  said 
the  Obi;  "  he  will  deceive  and  betray  thee." 

"  He  dare  not,"  answered  PeraiUt ;  "  his  own 
fife  would  pay  the  forfeit.  As  to  his  religion,  it 
matters  not  to  me  whether  n^  followers  be  fol- 
lowers of  the  Cross  or  of  the  Koran.  When  we 
ptas  a  brook,  we  ask  not  that  the  stepping-stones 
be  made  of  solid  marble." 

"  Does  this  Christian  follow  thee  to  Hayti  V  in- 
qnired  the  Obi. 

"  No,"  said  Peranlt,  fiercely  ;  "  nor  one  of  his 
liatefhl  brood.  His  fate  is  already  sealed ;  let  that 
content  thee." 

A  loud  roU  of  thunder  shook  the  hut  to  its 
foundation,  and  the  sheeted  lightning  gleamed 
broad  and  brightly  through  the  crevices  of  the 
&ail  tenement.  Peranlt  and  Abdallah  started  and 
listened  for  a  few  seconds  attentively.  A  stUl  and 
nllen  silence  followed,  and  not  even  a  leaf  of  the 
sorrounding  forest  was  heard  to  stir.  Then,  pierc- 
ing on  the  night's  duU  ear,  arose  the  roar  of  the 
dreaded  panther,  and  the  wild  and  melancholy 
howl  of  the  startled  wolf,  mingling  with  the  shrill 
cry  of  the  racoon,  and  the  thrilling  rattle  of  the 
nttlesnake.  A^n  all  sunk  into  silence ;  then  the 
thunder  rolled  in  horrific  peals,  and  the  heavens 
sMmed  one  broad  sheet  of  living  fire  clutching  the 
eMthin  its  blazing  embrace. 

"Hje  Tornado  has  set  in  earlier  than  I  expect- 
ed,''8aid  Peranlt.  **  However,  I  must  face  it,  and  hie 
me  homewards." 

"Hay,  Peranh,"  sud  the  Obi,  "  you  cannot  ven- 


ture out  to-nighti  Hark  to  the  panthers*  and  the 
wolves'  wild  cry.  You  are  alone  and  unarmed— 
you  cannot  brave  them." 

Perault  laid  his  hand  on  the  Obi's  arm,  and, 
grimly  smUing,  answered,  "  The  wildest  beast  of 
prey  that  roams  the  forest,  the  subtlest  snake  that 
crawls,  seem  to  have  virtues  in  their  nature,  which 
man,  frail  man,  doth  sadly  want.  Believe  me,  my 
good  Abdallah,  that  amongst  the  human  race,  you 
will  meet  with  those  in  whose  breast  the  bloody 
temper  of  the  panther,  the  ravenous  nature  of  the 
wolf,  and  the  subtile  poison  of  the  snake,  are  all 
combined,  without  one  portion  of  their  better  qna- 
Uties." 

"Mosttme," replied theObi.  "Yet, still,  Peranlt, 
you  must  not  venture  forth  to-night." 

"Give  me  a  hatchet,"  said  Perault;  "and  let 
panther,  wolf,  or  white  man — worse  than  both,  cross 
my  path  if  they  dare !" 

"Rest  thee  tUl  morning,  Peranlt.  Hark  how 
the  thunder  rolls, — see  how  the  vivid  lightnings 
blaze,"  said  the  Obi. 

"  There  is  a  melody  in  the  rolling  thunder," 
answered  Perault,  "which  sounds  like  sweetest 
music  in  mine  ear.  There  is  a  beauty  in  the  light- 
ning's blaze,  when  it  seems  scorching  up  the  hate- 
ful earth,  that  my  heart  rejoices  in.  The  thunder  s 
roll,  the  lightning's  blaze,  seem  kindred  to  my 
soul ;  therefore  I  fear  them  not." 

"  Then,  if  thou  wilt  persist,  I  will  accompany, 
thee  to  the  verge  of  the  forest,"  said  the  Obi. 

"  Not  one  step,  my  kinsman.  I  would  not  have 
thee  expose  thy  grey  hairs  to  this  angry  blast. 
Cherish  thyself  weU,  my  good  Abdallah,  for  the  day 
of  our  vengeance  which  is  at  hand." 

"  Nay,  stay  but  one  moment,"  entreated  the  Obi. 
"  Hark,  the  thunder  rolls  away  in  the  distance. 
There  comes  the  rain ;  all  will  soon  be  clear." 

A  loud  rushing  wind  was  heard  throughout  the 
forest :  crashing,  tearing,  and  uprooting  the  huge 
trees,  it  bore  onward  in  its  resistless  course.  Then 
came  the  rain,  no  stinted  shower.  Itseemedasif 
ocean  had  usurped  the  place  of  heaven,  and  was 
pouring'  down  on  earth  a  second  deluge. 

"  Rest  but  a  few  seconds,"  urged  the  Obi ;  "  the 
rain  vrill  soon  be  over — all  will  be  calm  again." 

"  Then,"  said  Peranlt, « I  will  remain." 

He  seated  himself  at  the  side  of  the  Obi.  "  And 
now,"  said  he,  "  tell  me  of  the  land  of  my  birth — 
the  sunny  clime  of  my  childhood ;  tell  me  of  its 
palm-groves,  and  of  its  free-bom  tribes." 

The  Obi  smiled  and  began  a  sketch  of  African 
life  ;  but  Perault  suddenly  arose  and  said,  "  Hark, 
the  rain  is  over,  I  must  be  moving.  When  I  am 
free,  Abdallah,  we  shall  talk  of  Africa." 

The  loud  sound  of  the  frogs  and  tree-toads  join- 
ing in  their  nightly  concert,  chiming  with  the 
deep-mouthed  croaking  of  the  huge  bull-frog,  and 
the  chirping  of  myriads  of  locusts,  crickets,  and 
lizards,  the  hum  of  the  night-bettles,  and  drone  of 
musquitoes,  now  arose,  mixed  with  the  hissing  of 
the  straggling  snakes.  All  seemed  awakening  into 
new  life.  The  stars  arose  bright  and  clear ;  not 
dunly  glimmering  as  in  our  northern  foggy  clirae, 
but  each  large,  lustrous,  and  brilliant,  like  golden 
lamps  blazing  in  the  heavens ;  and  the  milky-way. 
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dazzling:  in  light  and  beauty,  glowed  like  a  track 
of  burnished  gold  laid  in  the  realms  of  gloiy. 


CHAPTER  XIV.    . 

"What  think  you  of  Zada,  Miss  Bellgrove's 
slave-girl?"  exclaimed  Captain  Waldenberg,  to 
Joolay,  as  they  sauntered  along  the  Wandoo. 

"Prime  wench !  capital  wench !  famous  wench ! " 
exclaimed  the  overseer. 

"  She  seems  well  edncated,  and  possessed  of  good 
accomplishments,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Joolay ;  "  she  hai  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  same  teachers  with  her  young  lady. 
Her  brother,  Zama,  too,  a  fine  fellow,  was  edu- 
cated with  young  master  Charley,  afore  the 
Indgins  grabbed  hold  of  him.  Zada's  not  so 
proud  as  Zama.  Fine  wench ! — deuce  of  a  pity 
slie's  black." 

"  Poor  girl ! "  sighed  the  Captain ;  "  what  can 
all  her  education  and  accomplishments  avail  her  ? 
Perhaps  married  to  some  rude  negro,  whose  only 
knowledge  is  how  to  handle  a  hoe.  What  a  fate 
for  such  a  sweet-natured  being !" 

"  Ay,"  responded  Joolay,  as  he  shook  his  head  ; 
"  that  comes  o'  educating  niggers.  Blow  me,  if 
ever  I  saw  it  turn  out  good !" 

"What  regularity  in  her  features!"  continued 
the  Captain :  "  what  an  elegant  figure  and  ges- 
ture !  and,  when  she  speaks,  her  voice  sounds  like 
the  breathings  of  a  mellow  flute ! " 

"  Ay,"  said  Joolay  ;  "  I  like  poor  Zada  very 
much.  Deuce  of  a  pity  but  she  could  be  white- 
washed !  I'd  give  ten  doUars'myself  for  that  par- 
pose.  Blow  me,  if  it  was  possible,  I'd  take  her 
myself!" 

"I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  the  Captain; 
"  but  her  silvery  voice  rings  stiU  in  my  ear.  What 
a  pity  she  is  a  slave !" 

"If  a  body  heard  her  speaking  in  the  dark,"  ob- 
served Joolay,  with  a  wise  look,  "  they  wouldn't 
know  her  ttom  a  white  woman.  She'd  make  a 
famous  wife  for  a  blind  planter." 

"  I  think  she  would  make  a  good  housekeeper," 
said  the  Captain.  "And,  whepone  lived  comfort- 
ably on  their  own  estate  amongst  negroes,  why, 
she  would  make  a  most  agreeable  companion." 

"  You've  hit  it,"  said  Joolay ;  "  that's  what 
makes  Miss  Bellgrove  so  fond  of  Zada.  She's  a 
managing  wench  ;  and,  when  she's  in  a  merry 
mood,  she  makes  one  quite  happy  to  hear  her." 

"Do  you  think  her  mistress  would  sell  her?" 
inquired  the  Captain,  eagerly. 

"  Sell  Zada  ! "  exclaimed  Joolay,  gaping  with 
surprise.  "  No,  faith  no ;  she  wouldn't  take  two 
thousand  dollars  for  her." 

"Til  give  five  thousand  for  her!"  exclaimed 
the  Captain. 

Joolay  turned  and  stared  till  his  eyes  seemed 
coming  out  of  their  apertures.  "  What  the  deuce 
are  you  wanting  with  Zada?"  said  he.  "Ah, 
Captain,  you're  a  sly  dog ! — ^keh,  keh,  keh  !" 

"  You  mistake  my  meaning,  Mr.  Joolay." 

"  Oh,  not  a  bit,  not  a  bit.  I  know  how  you 
gentlemen  of  the  city  act." 

>' As  I  live,"  said  ^be  Captain,  "here  she  comes!" 


"  So  she  does,"  said  the  overseer.    "  You  know 

there  is  an  old  proverb,  Speak  of  tlie ,  yon 

know  it,  eh?" 

"Good  morning,  my  pretty  Zada,"  cried  the 
Captain.    "  Wliither  wend  you  so  early?" 

"  Hillo,  my  African  Venus  !"  said  Joolay  ; 
"gathering  dew,  eh?" 

Zada  curtsied  lowly,  and  wonld  have  passed  ; 
but  the  Captain  suddenly  brought  Joolay  to  the 
right  about  face,  and  stood  at  her  side. 

"Whither  so  fast,  my  pretty  girl?"  said  he. 
"  Mr.  Joolay  and  I  are  just  taking  a  walk." 

"How  is  Charley  this  meming?"  inquired  the 
overseer.    "  Getting  better,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  answered  the  timid  giri.  "  He  is 
better  ;  he  is  now  able  to  converse  freely ;  and,  this 
afternoon,  will  endeavour  to  meet  my  lady." 

"And  how  is  Major  Maitland?"  inquired  the 
Captain. 

"  Much  better,  Sir.  He  is  up  to-day,  and  has 
got  his  arm  in  a  sling.  With  a  litpe  asdstance 
he  could  walk  now." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Joolay.  «  Thanks  to  you 
and  Ooknea,  them  chaps  are  getting  fast  round. 
Now,  if  a  doctor  chap  had  gotten  them,  he'd  a 
bolussed  and  physicked  them  to  death's  door,  and 
kept  'em  a-bed  for  a  month  or  two.  Nothing  like 
nature  herself  for  working  a  cure." 

"  Are  you  going  to  see  tlie  old  sick  negreas — 
Katty,  I  think,  you  call  her?"  said  the  Captain. 

"  I  am.  Sir,"  answered  Zada. 

"  Then  we'll  go  and  see  her,  too.  Take  my  arm, 
my  girl,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Zounds ! "  roared  Joolay,  "  what  are  ye  about  ? 
Taking  me  on  a  friendly  visit  to  an  old  nigger 
wencli,  and  going  arm  in  arm  with  a  yonng  one  ! 
The  puppy's  mad,  I  guess." 

Zada  had  drawn  back,  on  tlie  Captain  offering 
her  his  arm,  and  stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  while  the  Captain  felt  his  face  glowing. 
With  mortified  feelings  he  turned  to  Joolay,  and 
said,  "  There  can  be  harm  in  ofiering  aid  to  one  so 
perfect  as  Zada." 

"  Flummery,— stuff !    I  think  I  see  you  meet- 
ing the  rest  of  your  brother-officers,  wiUi  a  young  ■ 
nigger  wench  under  your  wing.     Keh,  keh,  keh ! 
I  think  I  see  you !    Ecod !  you  wouldn't  hear  the 
last  of  it  for  twelve  months ! " 

Zada  had  glided  rapidly  onward  ;  and  the  Cap- 
tain, extricating  his  arm  from  Joolay,  would  have 
followed ;  but  the  overseer  caught  hbn  round  the 
waist,  and  held  him  as  fii-m  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
arms  of  a  brown  bear.  "  I  tell  yon,  you  aw  mad," 
said  Joolay. 

"  Just  one  moment,  Mr.  Joolay,"  entreated  the 
Captain.    "  I'll  be  back  in  a  moment." 

"  Don't  be  foolish,"  urged  the  overseer.  "  Cliase 
any  other  wench  in  the  plantation,  but  don't  harm 
that  poor  girl."  So  saying,  he  dragged  him  reluc- 
tantly away. 

The  Captain,  finding  remonstrances  were  vain, 
went  peaceably  with  the  overseer  till  they  reached 
the  house ;  then,  pretending  he  was  going  to  drill 
his  company,  got  off.  With  speedy  steps  he  hied 
towards  Muma  Kattey's  hut;  and,  on  coming  in 
sigh^  thereof,  observed  Z^dn  quitting  the  gaidwi, 
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He  adntneed:  bnt  the  giil,  catching  a  glimpee  of 
Urn,  saddenly  struck  into  another  path,  amongst 
tbeahnibbery.  "  Soho!  my  haughty  girl,"  thought 
he,  "  you  aroid  me.  Ill  banlk  you  yet."  He 
honed,  and,  hurrying  through  the  myrtles,  inter- 
cqited  Zada  in  a  narrow  footpath. 

"  Well,  my  pretty  girl,"  said  he,  as  he  fronted 
the  abashed  maiden ;  "  you  see  we  haye  met  again." 

"  ABow  me  to  pass,  Sir,"  said  she,  as  the  Cap- 
tain placed  himself  firmly  in  the  narrow  footpatik 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hnny,  my  sweet  girl,"  said  he ; 
"  I  mean  yon  no  harm." 

'  I  hope  not.  Sir,"  said  she,  looking  at  him  with 
saspidon.  "  I  never  harmed  you,  and  ^y  should 
I  dread  any  injury  from  you." 

«  My  sweet  girl !"  said  the  Captain,  "  I  could 
fiiten  for  ever  to  the  melody  of  thy  voice.  Me- 
tUaka,  that  in  each  balmy  gale  that  fans  the 
apieading  myrtles,  I  hear  the  gentle  muric  of  thy 

Ilie  gill  stepped  back,  and  looked  with  indlg- 
ution  on  him,  as  she  answered — "  Reserve  such 
Acmes  for  ears  that  can  listen  to  them;  to  my  ears 
they  sound  as  insults." 

"  Sony  would  I  be,  dear  Zada,  to  offend  thee ; 
uid  if  my  tongue  but  speaks  the  feelings  of  my 
beart,  sorely  you  cannot  deem  that  rudeness." 

"  Such  language.  Sir,  is  not  for  me  to  listen  to. 
Ton  seem  to  forget  that  I  am  a  negress  and  a  slave." 

"  And  if  I  can  forget  thou  art  a  negress^  I  have 
the  power,  sweet  girl,  to  buy  thy  freedom,"  said  he,' 
eaniestly. 

"  iBsnlt  my  feelings  no  longer  with  this  ribal- 
diy,"  said  die.  "  Suffer  me  to  pass,  Sir,  else  I  turn 
»g«in." 

"  Nay,  Zada,  I  mean  no  insult.  I  have  been 
bDogfat  up  from  childhood  amongst  thy  race ;  and 
my  eyes  are  more  accustomed  to  the  African  than 
the  i^iite  complexion.  Wonder  not,  then,  that  in 
meeting  one  so  perfect  as  thyself  I  should  take  an 
interest  in  thy  &te,  and  wish  to  make  thee  happy." 

"  That  lies  not  in  your  power,"  answered  the 
girL  "  And  I  am  sorry  that  Captun  Waldenberg's 
gaUantry  soars  no  higher,  than  in  coining  flattery 
for  the  eaiB  of  poor  dave  girls."  She  turned,  and 
'Would  have  fled  ;  bnt  the  Captun,  springing  for- 
mid,  csng^  her  in  his  arms. 

«  Unhand  me.  Sir !"  exolaimed  the  girl,  while 
ha  eyes  fladied  with  anger. 

"  Listm  to  me,  Zada,"  he  entreated. 

"Unhand  me!"  she  again  exclaimed.  "  I 
thought  yon  more  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
hoBonr,  Uian  to  insult  a  helpless  negress." 

"  I  am  a  Carolinian,"  answered  he.  "  That  name 
nigfat  guarantee  thy  safety,  and  quell  thy  foolish 

fewB." 

"  I  trust  net  to  it,"  she  answered,  struggling  to 
txirisate  herself  bom  his  embrace.  "  Unhand  me. 
Sir.  This  is  most  unmanly  conduct.  Release  your 
htiU,  ot  my  cries  will  bring  me  speedy  aid."  She 
luiqt  fimn  bis  arms,  and,  with  the  speed  of  the 
h^^btned  &wn,  fled  along  the  path. 

Chides  pursued  her  doeely ;  and,  just  as  he  was 
gaiifai^en  her,  she  darted  into  a  footpath  leading 
thniq^the  forest — when,  to  his  chagrin,  he  beheld 
Fe(|idt  atnidiag  on  the  walk  before  him.    The 
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Captain  paused ;  and  with  all  the  fiery,  haughty 
temper  of  his  countrymen  when  roused,  demanded 
of  Perault  what  he  did  there  ? 

"  Not  to  interfere  with  your  sport,  my  young 
and  honoured  master,"  answered  Perault.  "  Don't 
let  me  interrupt  your  chase— the  game  is  yet  in 
sight." 

"  Dog  of  a  slave,  what  insolence  is  this  V 

"  Slave  I  am,"  answered  Perault,  bitterly ;  "  dog 
I  may  be !" 

"  What  mean  you.  Sirrah  T* 

"  Simply  that,  as  a  dog,  I  may  bring  down  the 
game  for  you!" 

"  Expkin  yourself.  Sir." 
"  Pardon  me,  my  honoured  master,  if  I,  your 
brother's  humble  slave,  address  you  titius.  I  see 
how  your  mind,  and,  I  dare  say,  your  ailections, 
lie.  That  girl,  slave  as  she  is,  might  grace  an 
Eastern  throne.  Nay,  blush  not  at  my  rude  lan- 
guage to  you.  Master  Charles,  I  wish  you  well ; 
and  I,  although  a  poor  negro,  would  wkh  to  aid 
yon  in  your  utmost  desires." 

"And,  pray,  how  would  you  aid  me?"  said 
Charles,  with  a  sneer. 

Perault  fixed  his  eyes  full  on  him,  with  a  glance 
so  deep,  so  penetrating,  that  it  seemed  to  search 
the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart.  **  The  young  men 
of  the  city,"  he  answered,  "  are  at  times  caught  by 
the  graces  of  our  negresses ;  and  how  often  will 
you  find  that  they  continue  in  that  attachment  in 
opposition  to  the  wUl  of  all  their  friends.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  a  young  sensitive  mind  should 
be  attracted  by  the  superior  graces  of  a  young 
negress,  who,  to  beauty  and  regularity  of  form  and 
features^  which  might  eclipse  the  boasted  beauties 
of  your  land,  unites  a  purity  of  mind,  an  elevation 
of  soul,  and  an  accomplished  understanding,  sur- 
passing even  the  beauties  of  your  polished  city  V 

"  To  whom  do  you  allude,"  said  Charles,  scarcely 
trusting  a  look  at  Perault,  so  much  did  every  word 
tell  upon  his  heart.  "  If  this  negress  be  all  you 
say,  why  not  unite  your  fate  to  hers  ?  " 

"And  rear  children  for  the  Slave  Market!" 
added  Perault.  "  No,  no !  Master  Charles.  Were 
all  mankind  of  my  mind,  there  would  be  less  mn 
and  misery  in  this  world.  That  girl  is  not  formed 
to  become  the  wife  of  a  poor  despised  slave^  Zada 
must  aim  at  something  nobler." 

"And,  pray,  what  would  you  have  her  be?" 

"  Under  the  protection  of  one  who  could  esteem 
her  amiable  qualities — one  like  thyself!" 

"  Plainly  spoken !  And  what  would  I  do  with 
her?" 

"  Carry  her  to  your  plantation  on  the  Santee. 
Keep  her  there  ! " 

"  And  how  am  I  to  get  her  there  ?" 

"Leave  that  to  me.  To  be  plain  with  you. 
Master  Charles,  your  brother  would  be  happy  if 
this  girl  was  away  from  Miss  Bellgrove.  She  en- 
grfosses  too  much  of  her  mistress'  affections.  Be- 
sides, Zada  is  continually  praising  Major  Mait< 
land,  and  on  all  occasions  holds  him  up  as  a  para- 
gon." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Charles,  somewhat  thrown 
off  his  g^ard  by  the  tone  in  which  Perault  conveyed 
his  infomu^tion.    "  Can  Zada  love  Maitland  ?" 
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"  I  doubt  it  not,"  answered  Pemult ;  "  and  it 
were  high  time,  for  your  brother's  sake,  she  should 
be  disposed  of." 

"But  her  mistress ;  what  would  she  say?"  said 
Charles,  with  an  abstracted,  hesitating  look. 

"  When  Miss  Bellgrore  is  your  brother's  wife, 
she  will  think  less  of  it,"  replied  Penult.  "  A 
thousand  dollars  or  two  will  settle  the  differ- 
ence  " 

"  I  will  think  of  it,"  said  Charles,  turning  away. 

"  You  must  think  quickly,  then,"  said  the  de- 
signing villain.  "What  if  Zada  should  tell  her 
mistress  of  your  attempt  on  her  to-day  f — Charles 
started,  and  turned  fiercely  on  him. — "Should  it 
come  to  your  brother's  ears — or  get  amongst  your 
comrades  ? — Should  it  be  noised  abroad  in  the  city 
that  this  saucy  nq^  girl  spumed  you  ? — Nay,  if 
Major  Maitland  hears  of  it,  and  asks  the  girl  from 
Miss  Bellgrore,  she  may  yield  her,  to  get  rid  of  his 
importunities. —  TwiU  be  too  good  a  theme  for 
jesting,  that  the  gay  Captain  Waldenberg  was  re- 
jected and  spumed  at  by  a  negress  and  a  slave  !" 

Clmrles  placed  his  hand  upon  his  dagger,  and 
angrily  said,  "Take  care,  Perault,  that  I  don't 
stop  your  jesting ! " 

"  Nay,  Master  Charles,  I  merely  mentioned  this 
to  show  the  necessity  of  securing  this  girl  for  your 
own  sake ! " 

"  What  would  you  have  me  doT  said  Charles. 

"  Ask  leave  of  absence  from  your  brother  in- 
stantly— retire  to  Santee  ;  and  I  pledge  my  word, 
nay,  by  the  bones  of  my  mother,  I  swear ! — ^an 
oath  which  negro  never  broke — ^I  will  place  this 
haughty,  slave  girl  in  your  power  within  two 
days." 

"  Meet  me  this  evening  in  my  apartments ;  I 
wfll  settle  this  with  you,"  said  Charles,  as  he 
walked  away. 

"  And  if  n^plot  succeeds ! "  said  Perault  to  him- 
self, with  a  withering  sneer. 


"Why  you  look  so  sad  now,  Zamaf  said 
Wliackie  to  his  friend,  as  they  stood  watcliing  for 
Mr.  Bellgrove's  arrival.  "  You  no  speak  to  me  now 
so  kind  as  you  use  for  do." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  answered  Zama,  with  a 
faint  smile.     "  I  still  love  you,  Whackie." 

"I  no  tink  dat.  Since  Perault  was  come,  you 
always  wid  him';  and  den  I  most  always  attend 
Massa  Joolay.  I  quite  tire  ob  look  at  him  dam 
ogly  face.  I  tink  tree  or  two  time  for  mn  away." 

"  Run  away !"  said  Zama.    «  Where  to  V 

"Home  again  to  de  plantation,"  answered 
Whackie,  "  and  leab  Massa  Joolay  for  take  care 
ob  heshef." 

"  But  would  you  not  like  to  run  away  from  this 
country  altogether  r  inquired  Zama. 

"  Me  ?  No  ;  where  de  debil  I  was  ran  to  V 

"If  there  was  a  lovelier  and  a  better  country 
than  this,  where  the  negroes  were  all  free,  would 
you  not  like  to  go  there  V 

"WhatlisdodereT 

"  If  you  were  to  be  happy  there,  would  you  not 
fight  for  liberty  to  get  to  it?' 

«  Fight !  Who  I  fight  widf'  inquired  Whackie. 


"  With  the  white  men,"  said  Zama. 

«  Gor  Amighty !"  exclaimed  Whackie,  "  me  go 
fight  wid  Buccra  ?  Oh  Lor !  Zama,  you  is  go  mad  I" 

Zama  would  have  answered ;  but,  looking  up,  he 
beheld  his  sister  hurrying  with  speed  throngh  a, 
glade,  as  if  she  were  pursued.  Fleeing  r^idly  to- 
wards her,  he  caught  her,  and  the  girl  diuig'  to 
him  as  she  looked  with  terror  backwards. 

"What  ails  thee,  Zada  t  Who  purnies  thse  The 
inquired  eagerly. 

"  A  hot-headed  fool,"  she  answered.  "  But  I 
am  near  thee,  my  brother,  and  am  safe." 

"Who  dared  to  harm  thee?  You  tremble  and 
seem  frightened." 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  panting  girl;  **let  ua 
proceed  homewajds." 

"  No  negro  dared  to  harm  thee^  Zada.  If  it  was 
a  white  man,  tell  me ;  and,  slave  though  I  be,  I  shall 
let  the  villain  feel  a  brother's  vengeance." 

"No,  no,  Zama ;  think  no  more  of  it ;  he  waa  a 
fool,  and  more  worthy  of  contempt  than  anger." 

"  You  conceal  his  name,  then  T 

"To  tell  it  thee  would  only  lead  thee  into  troable. 
I  have  suffered  no  wrong,  let  that  suffiee  thee.  Nay, 
do  not  frown.  'Twill  grieve  me  more  to  see  thee 
ang^  with  me." 

"  Angry  with  thee,  Zada  ?  No,  I'll  smile  on  thee, 
if  that  will  banish  grief." 

She  looked  up  fondly  in  his  face  and  sud,  "  You 
are  ill,  Zama ;  your  hand  feels  feverish,  and  your 
sunken  eyes  bespeak  the  languor  of  disease." 

"  Why  dost  thou  think  so  ?"  he  said. 

"My  lady  has  observed  it  too;  thy  restless 
glance,  thy  broken  sighs,  show  there  is  something 
weighhig  on  thy  mind.  My  lady  thinks  that  there 
is  something  wrong." 

"  Thy  lady !  does  she  ever  talk  of  me  T' 

"  She  does,  and  often.  Why  startest  thou  at  the 
mention  of  her  name?  When  thy  master  oonses 
she  means  to  ask  him  to  transfer  thee  to  her  ser- 
vice. You  start  agun  ;  nay,  now  your  eyes  are 
lighted  up  with  joy !  She  will  exchange  two  fa- 
vourite slaves  for  thee." 

"Cease,  Zada,  cease  1  that  has  dispelled  the 
charm.  Slavery,  thou  hideous  fiend  !  which  ever 
way  I  turn  my  eyes,  I  view  thee  still.  Barter  me  I 
Eternal  Ruler  of  the  universe  !  What  crimes  have 
our  forefathers  committed,  that  we  their  oCbpiing 
should  be  treated  thus?  the  brand  of  slavery 
stamped  upon  our  brow,  bartered  from  hand  to 
hand  like  beasts  of  burden !  It  shall  not  long  be 
so,  he  muttered  fiercely.  No,  my  Zada  ;  we  ajhall 
yet  be  free.  To  other  climes  I'll  bear  thee,  where 
I  can  look  upon  thee  with  a  brother's  pride,  and 
tell  thee  that  tUs  hand  hath  won  thy  freedmn  I" 
He  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

"  What  Utopian  dream  is  this,  my  brother  T 
said  the  girl,  looking  on  him  with  fondness  and 
surprise.  "  How  canst  thou  achieve  our  freedom  ? 
Why  quit  this  happy  land,  our  birth-plaoe,  and  the 
scene  of  youthful  happy  days  ?  You  smile.  I 
knew  you  spoke  in  jest ;  and  the  gentle  negro  girl 
bent  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Wouldst  thou  nam  with  me,  my  sister,  to  a 
land  where  slavery  is  unknown,  and  where  thy  '. 
brother's  arm  would  gain  thee  rank  and  honour  ?~ 
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"  Wlere  is  that  nnknown  region?"  said  the  girl 
at  Ae  amiled  in  bis  face.  'Tis  not  on  earth ;  for 
ikmj  tunds  her  chaiiu  on  all  mankind,  and  with 
Pgwtfr  il^  gtalka  thiongh  the  world,  cherished 
>j  tin,  thoqgfa  under  different  titles." 

"Whttif  thj  mistreaswereto  die?'  saidZama. 

"Then  I  would  look  for  that  land  where  sla- 
vtrr  is  indeed  nnknown,  where  bond  and  free  are 
lO  afike — and  to  that  Master,  in  whose  holy  eyes 
die  hnmble  negro  and  the  haughty  white  alike 
acT  neet  witii  fiiToor." 

"Hy  noble-minded  sister!  the  day  may  yet 
mat,  wlien  thy  sweet  voice  shall  give  praises  to 
dist  Flower  by  whose  aid  the  negro  wroagbt  his 


'He  nun  of  tbi^  my  brother.  If  yon  possessed 
;  fte  fiwdocB  that  yon  covet,  you  woold  find  it  like 
;  tix  lunbow'e  flitting  hues,  ever  pursued  and  ever 
>  fntbB  from  it.  If  want  and  penury  assailed  thee 
j  kafaogn  land,— if  sickness  and  disease  should 
i  ■Mtetby  frame,  and  I  stood  by  thy  couch,  watch- 
:  iigo'erthee^nnableas  lamtoaidtiiee, — wemight 
!  agh  «SMS  for  tlie  land  we  had  left,  and  the  sun- 
:  ^kti^of  the  Wandoo,  where  we  had  kind  hearts 
iBMlaiidelierishaa." 
TV  diatant  aonnd  of  music  now  fell  upon  their 
I    sza,  and  Whaekie  came  running  towards  them. 

*  Tea  bear  dat,  Zama  T  he  cried.  "  He  Massa 
j  V}st,  Den  him  ia^  ha,  Iia,  ha  I  my  own  Massa — 
:    JTgnnH  MaaM     my  bootifnl  Massa  I"  And  the  poor 

iAn  ran  orer  every  term  of  endearment,  as  he 
<uetd  with  joy— when,  shooting  round  the  turn  of 
tk  mer,  an  elegant  barge,  manned  by  eight  gaily- 
faaad  rowers,  darted  along  the  broad  waters,  the 
BcBy  nrwcTB  keeping  time  with  their  voices  to 
ae  Mim,  as  they  ehanted  a  negro  boat-song.  jThey 
mofei  towmrds  the landing-plaee.  Zamaflewto- 
*irii  the  beach,  the  boat  touched  the  sand,  and  Mr. 
Bdlpspre  came  on  shore,  and  folded  Zama  in  a  fond 
<sineeu  "  My  own,  my  noble  J^ama,  accept  a  fa- 
Wt  tiianks,  a  fiither's  blessing,  for  the  services 
Raiered  to  bis  son."  The  unexpected  fondness  of 
te  Mbitatjon  struck  the  negro  to  the  heart :  with 
•  fcvt  cry,  be  covered  liia  face  with  his  hands,  and 
Witistotaan.  " This, this,"  he  thought,  *< is  the 
na  vboan  I  have  sworn  to  injure  !" 

Vkadoe  advanced,  ducking  down  his  head,  and 
ckffbg  his  hands  in  a  delirium  of  joy,  ezclaim- 
a^-'MyowngoodMaasa!"  And  Mr.  Bdlgrove, 
atcknig  Iiim  by  both  hands,  shook  them  kindly  as 
^  "ii, "  And  you  too,  my  honest,  good  Whaekie, 
AiU  not  go  unrewarded  for  your  gallant  con- 
*1" 

*(ft !  Lor  r*  exclaimed  Whaekie,  with  a  shout 
"^  jey; "  look  at  dat:  my  own  Massa  is  shake  mv 
^!    Zama,  yon  see  datr 

'  Aad  thou,  my  gentle  giri,"  sidd  Mr.  Bellgrove, 

*  ka  tmastJ  Zada  in  his  arms,  "  how  can  a  fa- 
tWi  bant  thank  thee  for  the  kindness  shown  to- 
*iA  Us  k«ag4oat  s(A  r 

'Al^  ny  dear  maatagr,"  said  she,  **  yon  overrate 
ft*  Miius  of  the  hnmUe  n^^ress." 
'Iky  pui^  of  mind  and  gentleness  of  heart. 


sweet  girl,  might  grace  a  nobler  circle  than  the 
friends  around  thee,"  stud  Mr.  Bellgrove. 

"  Let  the  esteem  of  those  the  poor  slave  loves  be 
22ada's  best  reward,"  was  the  answer  of  the  girl  as 
she  bent  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

"  Come,  Zada,  lead  me  to  my  son — grief  hath 
made  sad  inroads  in  my  frame,  and  this  most 
r^turons  event  hath  shaken  me  more.  Thy 
arm,  my  gentle  Zada ;  Zama,  thine."  Leaning  on 
the  two  he  ap|>roached  the  mansion-house.  At  the 
entrance  he  was  met  by  Matilda,  Letia,  Mr.  Nor- 
risviUe,  and  the  rest.  It  was  a  silent  but  affecting 
meeting ;  and  one  would  have  thought,  as  Mr.  Bell- 
grove embraced  his  friends,  that  he  had  come  to 
follow  the  corpse  of  his  son  to  the  grave,  instead  of 
having  him  restored  to  his  arms  again.  They  en- 
tered the  honas,  and  Mr.  Bellgrove  earnestly  en- 
treated that  they  would  lead  him  to  his  son,  when 
Zada,  with  a  smile,  said,  **  Bonain  here  for  a  little. 
He  expected  you  ere  now,  and  is  prepared  to  meet 
you.  Rest  and  kind  attendance  have  greatly  re- 
cruited his  wasted  strength;  hb  wound  was  but 
slight,  and  he  is  fast  recovering.  He  is  up  to-day, 
and  I  will  tell  him  yon  are  here."  She  glided  from 
the  apartment,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  along 
with  Ooknea,  supporting  young  BeDgrove.  With 
an  exclamation  of  joy  the  youth  tottered  forward, 
and  sunk  upon  his  tier's  breast ;  broken  excla- 
mations of  joy  and  tears  of  gladness  were  the  only 
utterance  their  hearts  would  allow ;  and  one  by  one 
his  friends  gathered  around  him,  expressing  their 
happiness  at  his  restoration. 

"  There  is  one  fond  heart  awanting  yet  to  bid 
me  welcome,"  said  the  youth,  as  he  looked  eagerly 
around.  "  Where  is  my  adored  mother  i  They  told 
me  she  was  happy;  why  is  she  not  here?" 

"  She  doubtless  beholds  thee  my  son,  and  shares 
in  the  bless  we  feel  at  thy  restoration,"  said  Mr. 
Bellgrove. 

"  Lead  me  to  her  then.  Oh,  my  father,  when 
chained  to  the  Indian's  fiery  stake,  and  all  their 
horrid  tortures  around  me,  the  bitterest  pang  that 
wrung  my  heart  was,  that  I  should  ne'er  again  be- 
hold her.  When  I  fled  from  them,  and  set  capti- 
vity and  death  at  defiance,  the  fond  hc^  of  meet- 
ing her  nerved  my  heart,  and  prompted  me  on 
my  perilous  attempt.  You  weep — you  all  look 
sad.  My  mother !  surely  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  herr 

"  Alas,  my  sonl"  s<dd  Mr.  BeUgrore,  "  she  is  be- 
yond all  earthly  sorrow  now." 

"  No,  no  !"  exclaimed  the  youth,  as  every  nerve 
of  his  frame  seemed  relaxing,  and  be  sunk  on  the 
ground.  They  raised  him,  and  a  wild  burst  of 
grief  nearly  overpowered  him,  when  Mr.  Bellgrove, 
anxious  to  divert  his  thought  to  another  channel, 
said,  "  Compose  yourself;  see,  your  old  friend  and 
schoolmate,  Zama,  is  eager  to  salute  you."  Zama 
rushed  forward  and  cast  himself  at  his  feet.  Charles 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  him,  when  Zama,  starting 
suddenly  up,  struck  his  forehead  with  his  hands 
and  darted  from  the  room.  j^^  ^  ^^ 

(To  be  eontinued.) 
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LONG  AGO! 

A  LYRICAL  KLEGT. — ^WRITTEN  ON  EKTIglTraO  A  SCKKE  OF  IWFANCT. 
BY  JOSEPH  DOWSES,  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  MOUNTAIN  DECAMERON." 


I. 

SoE!fE  of  my  boyhood's  hours  of  joy, 
Thy  name  renujiis,  familiar  scene ; 
Bnt  changed,  as  /  am  fh>m  a  boy. 
Art  thoa  firom  that  old  Westbonme  Gi«en,* 
'Whose  trees  and  streams  and  flowers  among, 
I  lingered  when  the  snn  was  low. 
The  biook  ran  stilly — cnckoo  snng, — 
When  I  was  innocent  and  yonng. 
Long  long  ago ! 

II. 
Though  now  the  load  snbnrban  crowd 
O'er  all  its  bnried  heanty  pass. 
To  m<  th'  old  Green,  as  from  a  shroud. 
Comes  with  its  stillness  and  its  grass, 
Wild  brook  and  cuckoo's  Inllahy; 
Bat  comes  the  peace  they  brought — ^that  low 
Mild  son,  soft  song,  and  golden  sky  t 
Ah,  no !  to  this  duk  heart  and  eye, 
Tkat  ton  hath  set  eternally, 

Long  long  ago ! 

III. 
Ah !  sound  of  woe,  that "  Long  Ago," 
What  tragedies  are  in  that  word ! 
Joys  we  ha,ye  known,  no  more  to  know, 
Bising  like  ^osts  as  soon  as  heard ! 
By  Memoirs  moonlif^t  seen,  we  start 
As  their  pale  forms  its  "  gUmpses"  show, — 
Smiling  despair ! — in  that  waste  part> — 
That  haunted  solitude  of  heart. 

Life's  long  ago. 

IV. 

As  th'  iee-bonnd  brook,  if  to  its  nook 
A  beam  steal  from  the  sickly  sun, 
Benews  its  sound,  yet  sounds  that  brook 
Like  some  strange  subterranean  one  ; 
Its  babble  changed  to  murmurings  lowly 
Through  ice  and  perished  grass, — er'n  so, 
Remember'd  joys  rise  altered  wholly, 
Through  th'  ice  of  years,  most  melancholy, 
Sorrowftal  er'n  remembered  folly. 
Of  « long  ago  !" 

V. 

Why  doth  that  writing,  (with  joy-bright 
Eyes  once  deTonred,)  that  Aided  scrawl^-- 
Now  blast  yon  joyless  husband's  sight. 
As  God's  handwriting  on  the  wall 
Belshazzar's  i    "Tis  Hope's  epitaph, — 
Its  mere  sight  to  his  heart  a  blow  !— 
The  dear,  now  dreadfhl,  autograph 
Of  his  home's  angel,  heart's  own  half, 
Cold  long  ago ! 

VI. 
Yet  Time  shall  dnll  his  nerves  and  lull 
His  pains,  and,  like  a  holy  book, 
Make  those  outpourings  beautiful, 
On  which  he  cannot  bear  to  look, — 
Her  youth's  love-letters  I  long  unread ;' 
And  as  he  journeys,  sad  and  slow, 
By  liils's  low  sun  toward  her  bed. 
They  yet  may  soothe  him — 

Make  bliss  of  woe. 
VII. 
Vam,  rain  hunent  for  time  mis-spent. 
For  pleasures  fled,  and  passions  flying ! 


*Wa(tboume  Green  near  Paddington:  about  forty  years 
«gp  a  retired  ruial  nut  frequented  by  gypsies ;  now  a  busy 
snbqrb  of  the  West  End  of  London.  ' 


All  Earth  is  Man's  vast  monument — 
All  Life  bnt  a  protracted  dying  t 
Ev'n  thou  who,  with  heart  blest  or  bleeding, 
Dost  on  this  lay  a  look  bestow. 
Hast  progress'd  nearer  death  in  reading  ; 
Like  ware  to  broken  wave  succeeding. 
Each  race  tolls  o'er  the  laoe  preceding. 
In  ceaseless  flow. 

VIIL 
And  as  each  ware*'s  a  rolling  grave, 
Hiding  rich  wrecks  and  ruins  vast. 
So  sleep  the  Great,  the  Good,  the  Brave, 
In  that  great  haxy  sea,  the  Past ; 
As  riven  all  to  Ocean  tend, 
While  through  Earth's  hundred  regions  going. 
Life's  thoroui^ififfes  all  still  deteend; 
All  in  that  black  Pacific  end. 
Where  all  their  fighting  billows  blend, 

All  life  o'erflowisg. 

IX. 
While  bonnd  for  B«me  to  meet  his  doom, 
Jugurtha  shared  his  conqueror's  oar; 
But,  having  reached  his  goal  of  gloom. 
Their  parted  fates  how  difiiBrent  there^ — 
Triumphal  arch,md  earthy  pit  I 
So,  Death's  the  triumph,— Death's  the  ateh,    ■ 
The  ear  where  shortlived  oonquerois  sit; 
At  Death's  right  hand,  unknowing  it. 
They  march, — ^bnt  to  an  earthy  pit, 

A  nasqned  dead  march ! 

X. 
Ev'n  ke  of  the  stupendous  throne. 
That  rose  up  from  a  sea  of  blood. 
In  earth's  eclipse, — (tiiat  mountain  one. 
Which  darkened  nations  while  it  stood,) 
That  thunder  bearing  king  ot  kingi, 
Throneless  in  that  red  sea  lies  low. 
He  and  his  vast  imaginings. 
His  slau^ters  and  Us  slaughterings. 
And  willowed  rock, — already  things 
Of  long  ago  t 

XL 
A  child,  whose  hand  on  ocean's  strand 
Builds  towers  of  shells  it  leaves  awhile, 
(Soon  to  roll  bade  o'er  bnried  sand. 
And  silly  child  and  shelly  pile) 
Is  man  I  such  all  the  works  of  man. 
Built  on  an  ancient  ocean's  floor ; 
Earth's  new-come  guest,  his  stay's  whole  qwn 
Secession  of  a  tide — no  more  I 
Which  shall  reoccnpy  that  ikort 
He  calls  hi$  world,  as  once,  before 
His  race  began. 

XIL 

On  this  old  ball  thrones  rise  and  fiiU  ; — 
Life's  perished  kingdoms  swell  the  clod ; 
Ev'n  the  «  Most  Ancientest "  of  all 
Beneath  the  throne  itself  of  God, 
Our  old  queen  mother  Nature's  own. 
Hath  terrible  invasion  borne, 
Time  by  slow  siege  invests  that  throne. 
Slow  emmbling  like  a  sea-rock's  stone. 
By  waters  woxn. 

XIIL 
Unseen,  down-trod,  within  that  clod. 
Sleep  glim  the  works  of  Time  and  Death, 
A  blank  amidst  the  works  of  God  ! 
Annihilated  life  and  breath, 
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'ibm.'*  tUa  ban  of  foms  nnknown  t 
IW  thnp  «f  yotenUy  how  grow 
brth'f  oariiaft  agea  oMeat  throne  ! 
By  Eattt*!  iMUaeat*  art  a  shown 

*  Qtalagj  mmij  cUinu  thu  honour. 


A  lost  antiqoit;  below, 

That  shames  Antiqnity,  till  no 

Old  Time  remains  beneath  Heaven's  throne  ; 

Th'  antiquity  of  heaven,  Creation's  own 

Birth-day,  sole  "  Long  ago  !" 


BORROWS  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN. 
(Coneluded  from  page  M  of  cur  FAnuuy  No.) 


Ttm  the  prafaM  of  Mr.  Barrow's  singular  nar- 
■tire  at  his  inroad  into  Spain,  we  kaorn  that  it 
•as  written  at  a  solitary  hamlet  in  a  remote  part 
«(  fagfamd  Bat  the  author  is  not  a  man  likely 
kf  to  RBsain  in  quietude  or  "  cold  obstroction," 
■katewr  iJhall  be  the  next  scene  of  his  adventures. 
^  17  pay  pK^enaity  which  lurks  more  or  leas  in 
tke  aatnre  of  erery  man,  save,  perhaps,  the  arrant 
CMk»fy,aiid  whidi  breaks  out  in  a  thousand  ways ; 
■a  the  boy  who  plays  truant,  or  runs  away  to  sea;  in 
^■b's  fiahing  excursions;  in  boating,  yachting, 
f>Na»-dhootiiig,and  all  manner  of  hardy,  adventur- 
^  sad  wild  rambles,  must  of  itself  impel  our 
MMaaiy  forth  ;  although  his  remarkable  quali- 
faaiiMia,  physical  and  intellectual,  did  not  point 
Ub Mt  as  a  man  whom  nature  has  fitted  tobeone 
tf  tke  pioneers  of  the  adranced  guard,  in  those  dis- 
«mne  and  enterprises  which  pave  the  way  for 
^^tmg  kBowledge  and  civilisation.  Labour- 
<B<f  tibia  ran  aort  must  ever  be  few  in  number ; 
ni  tWy  ought  to  be  prized  accordingly  ;  nor  suf- 
bri  ta  remain  unemployed,  while  in  every  quarter 
•f  Ae  globe  their  services  are  urgently  required. 
hit  haw  aoaay  countries  might  not  men  like  Bor- 
iwi^air  with  advantage  as  travdlers  and  mia- 
■■nicat    What  might  they  not  have  to  tell  us 

•  tkefar  letnm,  from  Arabia,  from  Tartary,  from 
Ac  eatial  parts  of  Hindostan,  but,  above  all  these, 
^  CUaft ;  about  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
WfsGtieal  and  commercial  relations,  so  keen  a 
Wie  Cor  inibmiation  exists ;  and  which  ofiera  so 
*ifc  aad  inviting  a  field  for  enlightened  missionary 
■MlBsei^ — ^According  to  the  nearly  uniform  testi- 
■aay  «{  all  travellers,  it  is  never  the  people  that 
PMit  tkt  BMMt  finrmidable  obstacles  to  the  Eoro- 
fNa  avaden  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  but 
<b|rieala  and  mlers,  and  all  whose  selfish  inter- 
<*a(*laacied  to  be  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
Q*"Mge  and  tnith.   This  holds  as  true  of  Spain, 

•  tf  die  Imctcntdy-prejudiced  regions  of  Asia, 
*keK  caste  and  iddatrous  superstition  shackle 
*»  niad  with  fetters  of  triple  brass.  In  proceed- 
■S  with  our  eccentric  traveller,  we  find  many 
^<fc  «f  thia  &et  in  bigoted  Spain,  on  which  he 

\^  Umg  been  the  ftsUon  to  talk  of  the  bigotry 
*'■*  fif  ilia  ids,  and  their  mean  jealonsy  of  foreigners, 
oaii  trae  to  a  eertain  extent ;  bat  it  chiefly  holds 
^"'y  taspstl  to  the  upper  elajssca.  If  foreign  vahinr 
* ''■■t  kas  aever  Teeetred  its  proper  meed  in  Spain, 
*p»tb>^  ot  Spaaianls  an  certainly  aot  in  &nlt 

•  •■•  hMtd  Wellington  ealoninlated  in  this  proud 
■■•rf  Us  trinaphs,  bat  never  by  the  old  soldiers  of 
g*  aad  tke  Astuias,  who  assisted  to  vanquish  the 
*■*•* Bahaari  and  the  Pyrenees.  I  have  heard 
■■■■■W  rf  ri*Bg  of  aa  Eoglidi  jockey  criticised,  but 
**«htlNi£elkheir<rf  Medina  Celt,  and  not  by  a 


pieador  of  the  Madrilenian  bnll-ring.  Apropos  of  bull' 
flghten. 

But  we  pass  this  incident  for  another. 

Execntions  are  fearful  spectacles  in  every  country  ; 
but  dieir  novelty  of  mode  renders  them  especiaUy 
so  to  Englishmen  in  Spain  ;  though  our  own  "  deatli 
of  a  dog,"  ought,  in  itself,  to  be  more  revolting. 

The  criminals  were  two  young  men,  brothers ;  they 
suffered  fbr  a  most  atrocious  murder,  having  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  broke  open  the  house  of  an  aged  man,  whom 
they  put  to  death,  and  whose  property  they  stole.  Cti- 
ndiMls  in  Spain  are  not  hanged  as  they  are  in  England, 
or  guillotined  as  in  France, butstrangled  npon  a  wooden 
stage.  They  sit  down  on  a  kind  of  chair  with  a  post  be- 
hind, to  which  is  affixed  an  iron  collar  with  a  screw  ; 
this  iron  collar  is  made  to  clasp  the  neck  of  the  prison- 
er,  and  on  a  certain  signal  it  is  drawn  tighter  and 
tighter  by  means  of  the  screw,  until  life  beoomes  ex- 
tinct. After  we  had  waited  amongst  the  assembled  mul- 
titude a  considerable  time,  the  first  of  the  culprits  ap- 
peared ;  he  was  mounted  on  an  ass,  without  uddle  or 
stirrups,  his  legs  being  allowed  to  dangle  nearly  to  the 
ground.  He  was  dressed  in  yellow  or  sulphur-coloured 
robes,  with  a  high-peaked  conical  red  hat  on  his  head, 
which  was  shaven.  Between  his  hands  he  held  a  parch- 
ment, on  which  was  vrritten  something,  I  believe  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  Two  Priests  led  the  animal  by  the 
bridle ;  two  others  walked  on  either  side  chanting  lita- 
nies, amongst  which  I  distinguished  the  words  of  heAven- 
ly  peace  and  tranquUUty,  for  the  culprit  had  been  recon- 
ciled to  the  church,  had  confessed  and  received  absolu- 
tion, and  had  been  promised  admission  to  heaven.  He 
did  not  exhibit  the  least  symptom  of  fear,  but  dismount- 
ed from  ibe  animal  and  was  led,  not  supported,  up  the 
scaffold,  where  he  was  placed  on  the  chair,  and  the  flttal 
collar  put  round  his  neck.  One  of  the  priests  then  in  a 
loud  voice  commenced  saying  the  Belief,  and  the  culprit 
repeated  the  words  after  him.  On  a  sudden,  the  execu- 
tioner, who  stood  behind,  commenced  turning  the  screw, 
which  was  of  prodigious  force,  and  the  wretched  man 
was  almost  instanUy  a  corpse ;  but,  as  the  screw  went 
round,  the  priest  began  to  diont, "  pax  et  mUerieordia  tt 
tranqitiliitai"  and  still  as  he  shouted,  his  voice  became 
louder  and  lender  till  the  lofty  walls  of  Madrid  rang 
with  it ;  then  stooping  down,  he  placed  his  month  close 
to  the  cidprit's  ear,  still  shouting,  just  as  if  he  would 
pursue  the  spirit  through  its  course  to  eternity,  cheering 
it  on  its  way.  The  effect  was  tremendous.  I  myself  was 
so  excited  that  I  involnntarily  shouted  "  miiericordia," 
and  so  did  many  others.  God  vras  not  thought  of;  Christ 
vras  not  thought  of;  only  the  priest  was  thought  of,  for 
he  seemed  at  that  moment  to  be  the  first  being  in  exis- 
tence, and  to  have  the  power  of  opening  and  shutting  the 
gates  of  heaven  or  of  hell,  just  as  he  should  think  proper  : 
a  striking  instance  of  the  sucoessAil  woiking  of  the  Popish 
system,  whose  grand  aim  has  ever  been  to  keep  people's 
minds  as&ras  possible  firom  God,  and  to  centre  their  hopes 
and  fears  in  the  priesthood.  The  exeontion  of  the  second 
culprit  was  precisely  similar  ;  he  ascended  the  scaffold  a 
few  i^ntes  after  his  brother  had  breathed  his  last. 

Long  b^ore  the  expiration  of  the  three  months 
with  which  Mendizabal  had  probably  meant  to 
wear  out  the  patience  of  the  missionary,  that  Min- 
ister had  himself  fallen.  Isturitz  was  now  the  no- 
minal Prime  Minister ;  but  Galiano,  the  Minister  of 
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Marine,  was  the  ablest  membei^  of  the  GoTemment ; 
and  to  him  Mr.  Borrow  had  been  introduced.  He 
was  a  man  of  some  literary  pretensions ;  and  he  un- 
derstood the  English  language  so  well,  that  when 
in  Elngland,  an  exile,  he  had  chiefly  supported 
himself  by  writing  for  reviews  and  journals. 

He  was  a  very  small  and  irritable  man,  and  a  bitter 
enemy  to  every  person  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ad- 
Tancement.  He  hated  Mendizabal  with  undisgaiaed 
rancour,  and  never  spoke  of  him  but  in  terms  of  unmea- 
sured contempt.  "  I  am  a&aid  that  I  gball  have  some 
difficulty  in  inducing  Mendizabal  to  give  me  permission 
to  print  the  Testament,"  said  I  to  him  one  day.  "  Men- 
dizabal is  a  jackass,"  replied  Galiano.    "  Caligula  made 

his  horse  consul,  which  I  suppose  induced  Lord to 

send  over  this  huge  burro  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  be 
onr  minister." 

It  would  be  very  ungrateful  on  my  part  were  I  not  to 
eonfess  my  great  obligations  to  Galiano,  who  assisted  me 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in  the  business  which  had 
brought  me  to  Spain.  Shortly  after  the  ministry  was 
formed,  I  went  to  him  and  said, "  that  now  or  never  was 
the  time  to  make  an  efibrt  in  my  behalf."  "  I  will  do 
so,"  said  he,  in  a  waspish  tone ;  for  he  always  spoke 
wispishly  whether  to  £nend  or  foe  ;"  but  you  must  have 
patience  for  a  few  days,  we  are  very  much  occupied  at 
present.  We  have  been  ontvoted  in  the  Cortes,  and 
this  afternoon  we  intend  to  dissolve  them.  It  is  believed 
that  the  rascals  will  refuse  to  depart,  but  Quesada  will 
stand  at  the  door  ready  to  turn  them  out,  should  they 
prove  refractory.  Come  along,  and  you  wUl  periiaps  see 
a  foncion." 

After  an  hoar's  debate,  the  Cortes  were  dissolved  with- 
out it  being  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  redoubt- 
able Quesada,  and  Galiano  forthwith  gave  me  a  letter  to 
his  colleague  the  Duke  of  Bivas,  in  whose  department 
he  told  me  was  vested  the  power  either  of  giving  or  re- 
fusing the  permission  to  print  the  book  in  qnesti<m.  The 
duke  was  a  very  huidsome  young  man,  of  about  thirty, 
an  Andalusian  by  birth,  like  his  two  colleagues.  He  h»d 
poblisbed  several  woriu,  tragedies,  I  believe,  and  enjoy- 
ed a  certain  kind  of  literary  reputation.  He  reoeivMl 
me  with  the  greatest  aSU>ility ;  and  having  heard  what 
I  had  to  say,  he  replied,  with  a  most  captivating  bow, 
and  a  genuine  Andalnsian  grimace,  "  Go  to  my  secre- 
tary ;  go  to  my  secretary— ^Aaraj>or  tuted  tl  giulo." 
So  I  went  to  the  secretary,  whose  name  was  OUban,  an 
Aragonese,  who  was  not  handsome,  and  whose  manners 
were  neither  elegant  nor  affable.  "  Yon  want  permis- 
sion to  print  the  Testament  t"  "  I  do,"  said  I.  "  And 
you  have  come  to  His  EzceUeney  aboat  it,"  eontinned 
OUban.  "  Very  true,"  I  replied.  "  I  sni^oss  yon  in- 
tend to  print  it  without  notes."  "  Yes."  «  Then  His 
Excellency  cannot  give  you  permission,"  said  the  Arago- 
nese  secretary  :  "It  was  determined  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  that  no  part  of  the  scripture  should  be  printed  in 
any  Christian  country  without  the  notes  of  the  church." 
"How  many  years  was  that  agot"  I  demanded.  "I 
do  not  know  how  many  years  ago  it  was,"  said  OlUmn ; 
"but  such  was  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent."  "  Is 
Spain  at  present  governed  according  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  I"  I  inquired.  "  In  some  points 
she  is,"  answered  the  Aragonese,"  and  this  is  oae.  Bat 
tell  ne  who  ate  you  t  Are  you  known  to  the  British 
minister  I"  "  0  yes,  and  he  takes  a  great  interest  in  the 
matter."  "  Does  he  t"  said  Oliban  ;  <<  that  indeed  alters 
the  ease.  If  you  can  show  me  that  His  £xoeUency  takes 
an  interest  in  this  business,  I  certainly  shall  not  oppose 
myself  to  it." 

The  British  minister  performed  all  I  could  wish,  and 
much  more  than  I  could  expect,  ...  I  went  to  the  duke, 
and  delivered  the  letter.  He  was  ten  times  more  kind 
and  affitble  than  before  :  he  read  the  letter,  smiled  most 
sweetly,  and  then,  as  if  seised  vritii  sudden  enthusiasm, 
he  extended  his  arms  in  a  manner  almost  theatrical, 
exclaiming,  "Al  $ecretario,  el  hara  par  vtted  il  gu$to." 
Away  I  hurried  to  the  secretary,  who  received  me  with 
all  the  coolness  of  an  icicle  :  I  related  to  him  the  words 
Ht  Ms  priBoipal,  and  then  put  into  his  hand  the  letter  vt 


the  Britteh  minister  to  myselfc  The  sectOtairy  «»^?t 
very  deliberately,  and  then  said  that  it  was  evident  Hjb 
Excellency  did  t^ce  an  interest  in  the  matter."  He  thoa 
asked  me  my  name,  and  taking  a  sheet  of  paper,  B»t 
down  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  writing  the  permission.  I 
was  m  ecstasy— all  of  a  sudden,  however,  he  stopped, 
lifted  up  his  head,  seemed  to  consider  a  moment,  and  then 
patting  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  he  said, "  Amongst  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  one  to  the  effect"  .... 

"Ohdearrsaidl. 

"  A  singuUir  person  is  this  Oliban,"  said  I  to  Galiano  ; 
"  you  cannot  imagine  what  trouble  he  gives  me  ;  be  is 
continually  talking  about  the  Council  of  Trent." 

"  I  wish  he  was  m  the  Trent  up  to  the  middle,'  said 
Galiano,  who,  as  I  have  observed  already,  spoke  exoellent 
English  ;  "  I  wish  he  was  there  for  talking  sneh  non- 
sense. However,"  said  he, "we  must  not  oftnd  Oliban, 
he  is  one  of  us,  and  has  done  us  much  service  ;  he  is, 
moreover,  a  very  clever  man,  but  he  is  an  AragoneBe  ; 
and  when  one  of  that  nation  once  gets  an  idea  into  hia 
head,  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  dis- 
lodge it.  However,  we  will  go  to  him  ;  he  is  an  «dd 
frirad  of  mine,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  him  listen  to  reason." 

So  powerful  was  the  influence  of  Graliano,  tliat 
at  the  final  interview,  the  Secretary  made  a  set 
speech  to  tUs  e£fect  :— 

"It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  see  you  in  this 
capital,  and,  I  may  say,  upon  this  bumness.  I  consider 
it  a  disgrace  to  Spain  that  then  is  no  edition  of  the 
Gospel  in  ciraulation,  at  least  such  a  one  as  would  be 
within  the  reach  <^  all  classes  of  society,  the  highest  or 
poorest;  one  unencumbered  vrith  notes  and  commen- 
taries, human  devices,  swelling  it  to  an  unwieldy  bulk. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  such  an  edition  as  yon  propose  to 
print  wonld  have  a  most  benefldal  inflnenoe  on  the  mindfl 
of  the  people,  who,  between  ourselves,  know  nothing  of 
pure  religion  :  how  should  they  t  seeing  that  the  Gospel 
has  always  been  sedulously  kept  from  them,  just  as  if 
civilisation  could  exist  where  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
beameth  not.  The  moral  regeneration  of  Spain  depends 
upon  the  fiee  circulation  of  the  Seriptipes;  to  wfaiefa 
atone  ^^(land,  yonr  own  h^ppy  country,  is  indebted  tar 
its  high  state  of  civilisation,  and  the  unmatched  proa- 
perity  which  it  at  present  eiyoys;  all  this  I  admit;  in 
fiict,  reason  compels  me  to  do  so;  but 

« Now ftw it!"  thought  I. 

"Bat"— and  then  he  began  to  talk  once  more  ef  the 
wearisome  Council  of  Trent;  and  I  found  that  his  writ- 
ing in  the  paper,  the  offer  of  the  cigar,  and  the  long  and 
prosy  harangue,  were — what  shall  1  call  it ! — ^mere 


So  much  for  diplomacy.  There  was  no  gettii^ 
the  better  of  the  Secretary's  Council  of  Trent ;  and 
Graliano  at  last  bethought  him,  tliat  as  there  wn  no 
express  law  against  printing  the  New  Teetaveat 
in  Spain,  the  best  way  was  just  to  put  it  to  pieas. 
He  promised  the  protection  of  Isturitz,  yrbo  -wu, 
on  trial,  fonnd  perfectly  fayourable. 

"  I  have  Uved  long  in  England,"  said  Isturitz  :  "the 
Bible  is  bee  there,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  firee  in  Spain  also.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
England  is  indebted  for  her  prosperity  to  the  knowledge 
v^ch  all  her  children,  more  or  less,  possess  of  the  saoied 
writings  ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  nunely,  that  the 
Bible  has  done  no  harm  in  that  country,  nor  do  I  bdieve 
that  it  will  effbot  any  in  Spain  ;  print  it,  therefore,  by 
all  means,  and  circulate  it  as  extensively  as  possible." 

This  was  shortly  before  one  of  the  numerous 
Revolutions  that  have  taken  place  in  Spain  ;  that 
named  the  Granja,  or  the  Grange,  from  the  Palace 
to  which  the  Queen  Regent  had  retired  when  it 
occurred.  Mr.  Borrow  gives  this  history  of  the 
commencement  of  that  summary  afiair  :— • 

Early  one  morning  a  party  of  these  soldiers,  headed 
by  a  certain  sergeant  Garcia,  entered  her  aqsartmeot,  and 
propowd  that  i^  thenld  lubwribe  b«r  hand  t«  tbUetn* 
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riitatioB,  and  gwew  Mleiuly  to  abide  by  it.  ChiisUna, 
howTer,  irito  wh  »  woman  of  eoniideiable  spirit,  re- 
haed  t*  eoa^tly  with  this  ptopoaal,  and  ordered  them  to 
wilfadnw.  A  acene  of  violence  and  tomolt  ensued,  but 
ttt  regent  still  continning  firm,  the  soldiws  at  length 
M  her  down  to  ene  of  the  oonrts  of  the  pi^aoe,  where 
iteod  her  well-known  paramosr,  Honos,  bound  and 
Uindibldsd.  "  Swear  to  the  constitation,  yon  sbs-rogne," 
Tseiferated  Oe  swarthy  sergeant.  "  Never  1"  said  the 
^tnted  dang^ter  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons.  "  Then 
yon  eertejo  shall  die !"  replied  the  sergeant.  "  Ho  I 
h» !  my  lads;  get  ready  yonr  arms,  and  send  foor  bullets 
ttavagh  the  fellow's  brain."  Hunos  was  fitrthwitb  led 
to  the  wall,  and  compelled  to  kneel  down;  the  soldiers 
lereUed  their  mnskets,  and  another  moment  would  have 
eoosioied  the  unfortunate  wight  to  eternity,  when  Cbris- 
tiaa,  forgetting  everything  but  the  feelings  of  her  wo- 
■sa%  hMit,  enddenly  started  forward  with  a  shriek,  ex- 
daisuag,'<Hold,holdI    I  sign,  I  signl" 

Hub  Berolutioa  was  in  favour  of  the  Constitn- 
tioaal  party.  Not  the  least  remarkable  incident 
at  the  Revolution  was  the  tariff  froid  of  Mr.  D— , 
the  reporter  at  Madrid,  attached  to  the  Morning 
ChromicU.  The  appewance  of  the  streets  from  the 
•aeomrter  cf  hostile  pcurties  of  loldieiB,  was  most 
threatening,  and  the  conflict  already  commencing, 
when,  says  Mr.  Borrow — 

D turned  upon  me  his  bioad,  red,  good-humoured 

Eta^ish  countenance,  with  a  peculiarly  arch  look,  as 

■ach  as  to  say (whatever  you  think 

■est  uiplicahle,  gentle  reader,)  then  taking  me  by  the 
SIB,  ''Let  us  get,"  said  he,  " out  of  this  crowd,  and 
aoant  to  some  window  where  I  can  write  down  what 
is  about  to  take  place,  for  I  agree  with  you  tiiat  mis- 
dncf  is  meant.  Just  opposite  ^e  post-office  was  a  large 
hoose,  in  the  ti^nnost  story  of  which  we  beheld  a  paper 
displayed,  importing  that  apartments  were  to  let; 
wheieapon  we  instantly  ascended  the  common  stair,  and 
having  agr«ed  with  the  mistress  of  the  £tage  for  the  use 
ef  the  front  room  for  the  day,  we  bolted  the  door,  and 
tte  reporter,  producing  his  pocket-book  and  pencil,  pre- 
pared to  take  notes  of  the  coming  events,  which  were 
already  easting  their  shadows  before. 

What  most  extraordinary  men  are  these  reporters  of 
aewi^apeis  in  general — I  mean  English  newsp^iers. 
Soiaiy  if  there  oe  any  class  of  individuals  who  are  en- 
titled to  the  appellation  of  cosmopolites,  it  is  these;  who 
pusae  their  avocation  in  all  countries  indifferently,  and 
aetonmodate  themselves  at  vrill  to  the  manners  of  all 
flMsen  of  society.    Their  fluency  of  style,  as  writers,  is 
only  surpassed  by  their  facility  of  language  in  conver- 
sation; and  their  attainments  in  classioal  and  polite  lite- 
lature  only  by  their  profound  knowledge  of  the  world, 
acqoired  by  an  early  introduction  into  its  bustling  scenes. 
The  activity,  energy,  and  courage  which  they  occasion- 
ally display,  in  the  porsnit  of  iuormation,  are  truly  re- 
nartahle.    I  saw  them,  during  the  Three  Days,  at  Paris, 
■isi^ed  with  canaille  and  gamins  behind  the  barriers, 
wh2U  the  mitraille  vras  flying  in  all  directions,  and  the 
daspcrate  cuirassiers  were  dashing  their  flerce  horses 
against  these  seemingly  feeble  bulwarks.    There  stood 
ttey,  dotting  dovrn  their  observations  in  their  pocket- 
baoks,  as  unconcernedly  as  if  reporting  the  proceedings 
«f  a  Befbrm  meeting  in  Covent  Garaeu  or  Finsbnry 
Sfaaie ;  whilst  in  Spain,  several  of  them  accompanied 
the  Carlist  and  Chiistino  guerillas  in  some  of  their  most 
iesperate  raids  and  expeditions,  exposing  themselves  to 
the  danger  of  hostile  bullets,  the  inclemency  of  winter, 
tad  the  flerce  heat  of  the  summer  sun. 

The  acene  which  the  compatriots  overlooked 
rnnst  have  been  not  a  little  inspiring : — 

The  house  in  which  we  had  stationed  ourselves 
vai,  as  I  have  already  observed,  just  opposite  to  the 
post-office,  at  the  left  of  which,  this  street  debouches 
froB  the  north  into  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  As  the  sounds 
kcame  louder  and  louder,  the  cries  of  the  crowd  below 
fiaisiabed,  and  a  species  of  panic  seemed  to  have  &Uen 
ffn  aii.   OoM  «r  \mi»,  bowerwi  I  <««ld  tfistipgoisb 


the  words,  Qnesada  I  Qoesada  1  The  foot  soldiers  stood 
calm  and  motionless,  but  I  observed  that  the  cavalry, 
with  the  young  officer  who  commanded  them,  displayed 
both  eonfiision  and  fear,  exchanging  with  each  other 
some  hurried  words.  AU  of  a  sudden  that  part  of  the 
eiowd  which  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the  Calle  de  Car- 
retas  fell  back  in  great  disorder,  leaving  a  considerable 
space  unoccupied,  and  the  next  moment  Quesads,  in 
complete  general's  uniform,  imd  mounted  on  a  bright 
bay  thorough-bred  English  horse,  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand,  dashed  at  Aill  gallop  into  the  area,  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  I  have  seen  a  Manchegan  bull  rush 
into  the  amphitheatre  when  the  gates  of  his  pen  are  sud- 
denly flung  open. 

He  vras  closely  fbllowed  by  two  mounted  officers,  and 
at  a  short  distance  by  as  many  dragoons.  In  almost  lesa 
time  than  is  sufficient  to  relate  it,  several  individuals  in 
the  crowd  were  knocked  down,  and  lay  sprawling  upon 
the  ground  beneath  the  horses  of  Quesada  and  his  two 
friends;  for  as  to  the  dragoons,  they  halted  as  soon  as 
they  had  entered  the  Puerta  del  SoL  It  vras  a  fine 
sight  to  see  three  men,  by  dint  of  valour  and  good  horse- 
manship, strike  terror  into  at  least  as  many  thousands. 
I  saw  ^esada  spur  his  horse  repeatedly  into  the  dense 
masses  of  the  crowd,  and  then  extricate  himself  in  the 
most  masterly  manner.  The  rabble  were  completely 
awed,  and  gave  way,  retiring  by  the  Calle  del  Com- 
meroio  and  the  street  of  Alcaaa.  All  at  once  Quesada 
singled  out  two  nationals  who  were  attempting  to  escape, 
and,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  turned  them  in  a  moment, 
and  drove  them  in  another  durection,  striking  them  in  a 
contemptuous  manner  with  the  flat  of  his  sabre.  He  was 
crying  out,  "  Long  live  the  absolute  queen !"  when,  just 
beneath  me,  amidst  a  portion  of  the  crowd  which  had 
still  maintained  its  ground,  perhi^  from  not  having  the 
means  of  escaping,  I  saw  a  small  gun  glitter  for  a  moment, 
then  there  was  a  sharp  report,  and  a  bullet  had  nearly 
sent  Quesada  to  his  long  account,  passing  so  near  to  the 
countenance  of  the  general  as  to  graze  his  hat.  I  had 
an  indistinct  view,  for  a  moment,  of  a  well-known  fo- 
raging-cap,  just  about  the  spot  from  whence  the  gun  had 
been  discharged;  then  there  was  a  rush  of  the  crowd,  and 
the  shooter,  whoever  he  was,  escaped  discovery  amidst 
the  confusion  which  arose. 

As  for  Q,nesada,  he  seemed  to  treat  the  danger  fi«m 
which  he  had  escaped  with  the  utmost  contempt.  He 
glared  about  him  flercely  for  a  moment,  then  leaving  the 
two  nationals,  who  sneaked  away  like  whipped  hounds, 
he  went  up  to  the  young  officer  who  commanded  the  ca- 
valry, and  who  had  been  active  in  raising  the  cry  of  the 
constitution,  and  to  him  he  addressed  a  &w  words  with 
an  air  of  stem  menace.  The  youth  evidently  quailed 
before  him,  and,  probably  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  re- 
signed the  command  of  ^e  party,  and  rode  slowly  away 
with  a  discomfited  air;  whereupon  Quesada  dismounted, 
and  walked  slowly  backwards  and  forwards  before  the 
Casa  de  Postas,  with  a  mien  which  seemed'  to  bid  da- 
fiance  to  mankind. 

This  was  the  j^orions  day  d  (tnesada's  existence— 
his  glorious  and  ust  day.  I  call  it  the  day  of  his  glory, 
for  he  certainly  never  before  appeared  under  such  bril- 
liant circumstances,  and  he  never  lived  to  see  another 
sun  set.  No  action  of  any  conqueror  or  hero  on  record, 
is  to  be  compared  with  this  closing  scene  of  the  life  of 
Qnesada;  for  who,  by  his  single  desperate  courage  and 
inqietnosity,  ever  before  stopped  a  revolution  in  full 
course!  4aesada  did:  he  stopped  the  revolution  at 
Madrid  for  one  entire  day,  and  brought  back  the  up- 
roarious and  hostile  mob  of  a  huge  city  to  perfect  order 
and  quiet.  His  buret  into  the  Puerta  del  Sol  was  tile 
most  tremendous  and  successM  piece  of  daring  ever 
witnessed.  I  admired  so  much  the  spirit  of  the '"  brute 
bull,"  that  I  frequently,  during  his  wild  onset,  shouted 
"  Viva  Quesada !"  for  I  wished  him  welL  Not  that  I 
am  of  any  political  party  or  system.  No,  no  I  I  have 
lived  too  long  vrith  Bommany  Chals  and  Petnlengres, 
to  be  of  any  politics  save  Gypsy  politics. 

Yet  Quesada  fled  that  same  night  in  disgaise. 
He  was  taken  at  a  few  leagues  from  Madrid,  and 
prep»r«<il  for  tb«  death  which  tvwaited  him. 
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After  losing  his  Mends  in  power  by  this  Rero- 
lution,  Mr.  Borrow  hastily  returned  to  England  to 
consult  his  principals,  and  made  his  next  attempt 
or  lodgement  in  Seyille.  At  several  of  the  book- 
shops in  that  city  he  found  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Spanish,  which  had  been  brought  in 
through  Gibraltar. 

The  following  adrenture,  one  of  many  of  a 
rimilar  cluuracter,  tells,  by  reflection,  a  good  deal 
of  our  hero,  as  w«ll  as  of  his  mysterious  friend  : — 

I  had  returned  ttom  a  walk  in  the  oountry,  on  a  glo- 
ttODS  sunshiny  morning  of  the  Andaluaian  winter,  and 
was  directing  my  steps  towards  my  lodging.  As  I  was 
passing  by  the  portal  of  a  large  gloomy  house  near  the 
gate  of  Xeies,  two  individn^,  dressed  in  zamanas, 
emerged  from  the  arohway,  and  were  abont  to  oross  my 
path,  when  one,  looking  in  my  fiuie,  saddenly  started 
back,  exclaiming  in  the  purest  and  most  melodioas 
French,  "  What  do  I  see!  If  my  eyes  do  not  deceive 
me, it  is  himself.  Yes;  the  rery  same  as  I  saw  him 
first  at  Bayonne;  then,  long  snbseqaently,  beneath  the 
brick  wall  at  NoTogorod ;  then  beside  the  Bosphoms ; 
and  last  at — at — Oh,  my  respectable  and  cherished 
friend,  where  was  it  that  I  had  last  the  felicity  of  seeing 
your  well-remembered  and  most  remarkable  physiog- 
nomy!" 

My$t^.—It  was  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  if  I  mistake 
not.  Was  it  not  there  that  I  introduced  you  to  the  sor- 
cerer who  tamed  the  savage  horses  by  a  single  whisper 
into  their  ear !  Bat  tell  me  what  brings  you  to  Spain 
and  Andalusia — the  last  place  where  I  should  have  ex- 
pected to  find  yon ! 

Baron  Taylor. — And  wherefore,  my  most  respectable 
B  •  *  *  •  •  1  Is  not  Spain  the  land  of  the  arts ;  and 
is  not  Andalusia,  of  all  Spain,  that  portion  which  has 
produced  the  noblest  monuments  of  artistic  excellence 
and  inspiration  1  Sorely  you  know  enough  of  me  to  be 
aware  that  the  arts  are  my  passion;  that  I  am  incapable 
of  imagining  a  more  exalted  enjoyment  than  to  gaze  in 
adoration  on  a  noble  picture.  O  come  with  me  I  for 
you  too  have  a  soul  capable  of  appreciating  what  is 
lovely  aad  exalted, — a  soul  deUoate  and  sensitive. 
Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  a  Murillo  such  as 

But  first  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to 

your  compatriot.  My  dear  Mondenr  W,, — ^turning  to 
his  companion,  (an  Kngllsh  gentleman  from  whom,  and 
firom  his  &mUy,  I  subsequently  experienced  nnboonded 
kindness  and  hospitality  on  various  occasions,  and  at 
diflbrent  periods,  at  Seville,)— allow  me  to  introduce  to 
yon  my  most  cherished  and  roipectable  friend;  one  who 
is  better  acquainted  with  Oypsy  ways  than  the  Chef  des 
Bohemiens  i  Triana ;  one  who  is  an  expert  whisperer 

and  horse-sorcerer;  and  who — ^to  his  honour  I  say  it 

can  wield  hammer  and  tongs,  and  handle  a  horse-dioe 
with  the  best  of  the  smiths  amongst  the  Alpnjarras  of 
Granada. 

In  the  conrss  of  my  travels  I  have  formed  varions 
friendships  and  acquaintances,  but  no  one  has  more  inter- 
ested me  than  Baron  Taylor,  and  thero  is  no  one  for 
whom  I  entertain  a  greater  esteem  and  regard.  .  .  . 
.  •  There  is  a  mystery  abont  him,  which,  wherever  he 
goes,  serves  not  a  little  to  increase  the  sensation  natur- 
ally created  by  his  appearance  and  manner.  Who  he 
is,  no  one  pretends  to  assert  with  dovrnright  positive- 
ness :  it  is  whispered,  however,  that  he  is  a  scion  of 
royalty;  and  who  can  gaze  for  a  moment  upon  that  most 
gneelbl  figure,  that  most  intelligent  but  singularly 
moulded  countenance,  and  those  large  and  expressive 
eyes,  without  feeling  as  equally  convinced  that  he  is  of 
no  oominon  lineage,  as  that  he  is  no  common  man. 

He  has  been  employed  by  the  illustrious  house  to 
which  he  is  said  to  be  related  in  more  than  one  delicate 
and  important  mission,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West 
in  which  his  efforts  have  uniformly  been  crowned  with 
complete  success.  He  was  now  collecting  mastetpieces 
of  the  ^nish  school  of  painting,  which  were  destined 
to  adorn  the  saloons  of  the  Tuilleries. 

He  has  visited  most  portions  of  the  earth,  and  it  is 


remarkable  enough  that  we  are  continosUy  eoAoaiiter- 

ing  each  other  in  strange  places,  and  under  siBgalai  cir- 
eumstanoes.  Whenever  he  descries  me,  whether  in  the 
street  or  the  desert,  the  brilliant  hall  or  amongit  Be- 
douin haimas,  at  Novogorod  or  istambnl,  he  flings  up  U> 
arms  and  excdaims,  "  0  del  1  I  have  again  the  fUHdt; 
of  seeing  my  cberidied  and  most  respectable  B*****.** 

The  ^ /«/«  cbMactera  of  this  singular  book,  an, 
however,  more  in  tlie  style  of  Le  Sage,  and  also 
more  true  to  universal  nature.  At  Madrid,  Mr. 
Borrow,  when  in  the  habit  of  lounging  about  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  picked  up  an  acquaintance  with 
a  shrewd  fellow,  whose  occupation  was  sdling 
oranges  and  iced  water  at  a  parUcular  comer.  Hia 
observations  on  the  passers-by  were  equal  toxeading 
the  Charivari.  The  orangeman  was  an  Aataiian  by 
birth,  about  five  feet  high,  and  fifty  years  of  age. 

He  was  a  fellow  of  infinite  drollery,  and,  though  he 
oonld  scarcely  read  or  write,  by  no  means  ignoraiit  ol 
the  ways  of  the  world :  his  knowledge  of  indiridnala 
was  curious  and  extensive,  few  people  passing  his  stall 
with  whose  names,  character,  and  history  he  was  not 
acquainted.  "  Those  two  gentry,"  said  he,  pointing  to 
a  magnificently  dressed  cavalier  and  lady,  who  had 
dismounted  firora  a  carriage,  and  arm  in  ant  were  com- 
ing across  the  wooden  bridge,  followed  by  two  attends 
ants;  "those  gentry  are  the  Infiuite  Franeiaeo  Paolo, 
and  his  wife  the  Neapolitana,  sister  of  our  Cbristina;  he 
is  a  very  good  subject,  but  as  for  his  wife — vaya— -the 
veriest  scold  in  Madrid  ;  she  can  say  canajo  with  the 
most  ill-conditioned  carrier  of  la  Mancha^jdring  the 
true  emphuis  and  genuine  pronunciation.  Don't  take 
off  your  hat  to  her,  amigo — she  has  neither  fictmality 
nor  politeness — I  once  saluted  her,  and  she  took  no 
more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  not  been  what  I  am,  an 
Asturian  and  a  gentleman,  of  better  blood  than  herself. 
Good  day,  Seiior  Don  Francisco.  Que  tal  (iow  goa  it)  1 
very  fine  weather  this — vaya  <u  mereed  eon  Diot.  Those 
three  fellows  who  Just  stopped  to  drink  water,  ace  great 
thieves,  true  sons  of  the  prison  ;  I  am  always  civil  to 
them,  for  it  would  not  do  to  be  on  ill  terms ;  they  pay  me 
or  not,  just  as  they  think  proper.  I  have  been  in  some 
trouble  on  their  account :  about  a  year  ago  they  robbed 
a  man  a  little  fkrther  on  beyond  the  second  bridge.  By 
the  way,  I  counsel  yon,  brother,  not  to  go  there,  as  I 
believe  you  often  do — it  is  a  dangerons  place.  They 
robbed  a  gentleman  and  ill-treated  him;  but  his  brother, 
■who  was  an  esoribano,  was  soon  upon  their  trail,  and 
had  them  arrested;  bnt  he  wanted  some  one  to  id«itify 
them,  and  it  chanoed  HaX  they  had  stopped  to  drink 
water  at  my  stall,  just  as  they  did  now.  This  the  eaeri- 
bano  heard  of,  and  forthwith  had  me  away  to  the  prisim 
to  confront  me  with  them.  I  knew  them  well  enoagfa, 
bnt  I  had  learnt  in  my  travels  when  to  dose  my  eyes 
and  when  to  open  them ;  so  I  told  the  escribano  tbat  I 
could  not  say  that  I  had  ever  seen  them  before.  He  was 
in  a  great  rage,  and  threatened  to  imprison  me ;  I  told 
him  he  might,  and  that  I  cared  not.  Vaya,  I  was  not 
going  to  expose  myself  to  the  resentment  of  those  three, 
and  to  that  of  their  friends  ;  I  live  too  near  the  Hay- 
market  for  that. — Grood  day,  my  young  masters.  Mnr- 
oian  oranges,  as  you  see  ;  the  gennine  dragon's  blood. 
Water  sweet  and  cold.  Those  two  boys  are  the  children 
of  Gabiria,  oomptroller  of  the  queen's  household,  and  the 
richest  man  in  Madrid  ;  they  are  nice  boys,  and  buy 
much  fhiit.  It  Is  said  their  father  loves  them  more  than 
all  his  possessions.  The  old  woman  who  is  lying  be- 
neath yon  tree  is  Tia  Lncilla ;  she  has  committed  mur- 
ders, and  as  she  owes  me  money,  I  hope  one  day  to  see 
her  executed.  This  man  was  of  the  WalloMt  gnard ; — 
SeSor  Don  Benito  Mol,  how  do  yon  do !" 

This  Benedict  Mol  was  an  old  Swiss  militaire, 
who  had  lately  led  a  vagrant  life,  during  many 
years  of  which  he  had  been  dreaming  of  some  im- 
mense hidden  treasure,  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  James,  at  Compostella.  He  found  people  ready 
to  become  the  dupes  of  any  delusion  which  had 
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gdlB,  and  diamonds  for  its  basis;  and  his  sub- 
aeqaent  sdrentuies  in  panuit  of  this  buried 
tnasore  are  not  a  little  carious.  He  frequently 
afterwaida  croaaed  the  path  of  Mr.  Borrow  daring 
Ids  jonnMjrs  in  the  Feninsola,  always  in  indigence, 
and  often  in  extreme  distress.  When  the  bubble 
Vnrat,  to  which  the  Government  at  last  lent  itself, 
he  soddenly  disappeared  ;  his  £ite  may  be  divined. 
At  CotdoTa,  Mr.  Borrow  lodged  with  an  inn-keeper, 
a  fw^Hr.*!  Cailist,  who  affected  to  belong  to  neither 
aide,  eqwdally  while  any  of  the  Chriatinos  troops 
wore  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  history  of  the 
ioii-keeper  of  Cordova's  household,  illustrates  the 
internal  condition  of  unhappy  Spain.  Could  any 
itgnment  for  Bepublican  government  be  so  strong 
as  a  brief  history  of  the  sangninaiy,  desolating  wars 
that  have  arisen  in  Europe  on  tlie  mere  question  of 
which  of  two  individuals  siiould  rule  a  country, 
where  the  one  was  not  a  whit  better  fitted  for  the 
iaiiet  of  government  than  the  other?  The  inn- 
ke^er's  tale  went— 

"  I  an  of  no  partiealar  opinioD,  and  I  hold  neither 
isr  Kiag  Carlos,  aor  for  the  Chica  Isabel :  neverthelen, 
1  lead  the  life  of  a  dog  in  Oaa  acciiraed  Christine  town, 
lAidi  I  wonid  have  )ett  long  ago,  had  it  not  been  the 
piaee  of  my  birth,  and  did  I  bat  know  whither  to  betake 
mjmit    Ever  sinee  the  troubles  have  commenced,  I  have 
been  alMd  to  stir  into  the  street,  (br  no  sooner  do  the 
aaaille  of  the  town  see  me  taming  ronnd  a  corner,  than 
fbey  f»thwith  exclaim,  <  Halloo,  vm  Carlist ! '  and  then 
there  is  a  nm  and  a  msh,  and  stones  and  eodgels  are  in 
great  leqoiaition :  so  tluit,  unless  I  can  escape  home, 
wUdi  is  no  easy  matter,  seeing  Oat  I  weigh  eighteen 
staae,  my  lifb  is  ponred  oat  in  the  street;  which  is  nei- 
ther decent  nor  convenient,  as  I  think  yoa  will  acknow- 
ledge. Dob  Jorge  I    Yoa  see  that  yoong  man,"  he  con- 
tiaaad,  pointmg  to  a  tall  swarthy  youth  who  stood  be- 
Uad  my  chair,  officiating  as  waiter ;"  he  is  my  fourth 
son,  ia  married,  and  does  not  live  in  the  honse,  bnt  aboat 
a  hnndi«d  yards  down  the  street.    He  was  summoned 
in  a  \maj  to  wait  upon  your  worship,'  as  is  his  doty  : 
knew,  hawevw,  that  1m  has  come  at  the  peril  of  his  lift: 
before  he  leaves  tiiis  honse,  he  must  peep  oat  into  the 
stieet  to  see  if  the  coast  is  clear,  and  then  he  must  run 
like  a  partridge  to  his  own  door.    Carlists  I  why  shonld 
they  call  my  ftmily  and  myself  Carlists  t    It  is  true 
that  my  eldest  son  was  a  friar,  and  when  the  convents 
woe  aupyrcssed,  betook  hiaiaelf  to  the  royal  ranks,  in 
wiaA  he  baa  been  flgTiting  upwards  of  three  years  ; 
eaold  I  help  that  t    Nor  was  it  my  &alt,  I  trow,  that 
my  aeeond  son  enlisted  the  other  day  with  Gomes  and 
the  RoyaUsta  when  they  entered  Cordova.    God  prosper 
Vm  I  say;  but  I  did  not  hid  him  go  1  So  &r  from  being 
a  CtaUst,  it  was  I  who  persuaded  this  very  lad  who  is 
ffaasBt  to  remain  here,  tiiongh  he  would  fain  have  gone 
wMi  Us  bcother,  for  he  is  abrave  lad,  and  a  true  Chria- 
fian.    Stay  at  home,  said  I,  for  what  can  I  do  without 
yaa  t    Who  is  to  wait  apon  the  guests  when  it  pleases 
CM  to  send  them  I    Stay  at  home,  at  least  till  yoor 
iMlka^  my  third  son,  comes  back ;  for,  to  my  shame  be 
il  apaksB,  Don  Jorge,  I  have  a  son  a  soldier  and  a  ser- 
gMBt  ia  the  Cbristino  armies,  sorely  against  his  own  in- 
TflwriTm.  poor  fiellow,  for  be  likes  not  the  military  life, 
a^  I  have  been  solieitmg  his  discharge  for  years;  in- 
4sad,'I  have  eoonselled  mm  to  maim  himself,  in  order 
Hatha  sight  proeore  his  libwty  forthwith;  so  1  said  to 
ttb  lad,  '  Stay  at  home,  my  child,  till  your  brother 
eiMM  to  take  yoor  place,  and  prevent  our  bread  being 
«taa  by  atnagers,  who  would  periiaps  sell  me  and  be- 
tny  ma  ;r  sa  i^  son  staid  at  home,  as  yoa  see,  Don 
lint,  at  my  leanest,  and  yet  they  ciJl  me  a  Carliirt  !" 
•Tl'fni  and  Ua  bands  have  lately  been  in  Cordova," 
■UI}*«f  aenae  7««  were  present  at  all  thateecuned. 
Hnr  did  tfry  ass^wrt  themselves  t" 
.  "Ihilfly  wdk"  aef lied  the  innkeeper, "  bravely  well. 


and  I  wish  tbey  were  hen  stilL  I  hold  with  neither 
side,  as  I  told  you  before,  Don  Jorge,  bnt  I  confess  I 
never  felt  greater  pleasure  in  my  life  than  when  they 
entered  the  gate;  and  then  to  see  the  dogs  of  Nationals 
flying  through  the  streets  to  save  their  lives — that  was 
a  sight,  Don  Jorge — those  who  met  me  then  at  the  cor- 
ner forgot  to  shoot '  Halloo,  Carlista  1 '  and  I  heard  not 
a  word  about  cudgelling ;  some  jumped  from  the  wall 
and  ran  no  one  knows  where,  whilst  the  rest  retired  to 
the  boose  of  the  Inquisition,  which  they  had  fortified, 
and  there  they  shut  themselves  up.  Now  you  mast 
know,  Don  Jorge,  that  all  the  Carlist  chiefs  lodged  at 
my  house,  Gomez,  Cabrera,  and  the  Sawyer  ;  and  it 
chanced  that  I  was  talking  to  my  Lord  Gomez  in  this 
very  room  in  which  we  are  now,  when  in  came  Cabrera 
in  a  mighty  ftiiy — ^he  is  a  small  man,  Don  Jorge,  but  he 
is  as  active  as  a  wild  eat,  and  as  fierce. — '  The  canaille,' 
said  he, '  in  the  Casa  of  the  Inqaisition  refuse  to  surren- 
der ;  give  bnt  the  order,  General,  and  I  will  scale  the 
walls  with  my  men,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.'  But 
Gomez  said,  '  No,  we  must  not  spill  blood  if  we  can 
avoid  it;  order  a  (bw  muskets  to  be  fired  at  them :  that 
willbe  sufficient  1'" 

"  Yon  tell  me  that  yoa  were  acquainted  with  Gomes : 
what  kind  of  aiaa  mi^t  he  be  t" 

"  A  middle-siied  mam,"  replied  the  innkeeper; "  giave 
and  dark.  But  the  most  remarkable  personage  in  ap- 
pearance of  them  all  was  the  Sawyer :  he  is  a  kind  of 
giant,  so  tall,  that  when  he  entered  the  doorway  he  in- 
variably struck  his  head  against  the  lintel.  The  one  I 
liked  least  of  all  was  one  PaUllos,  who  is  a  gloomy  savage 
rufilan,  whom  I  knew  when  he  was  a  postillion.  Many 
is  the  time  that  he  has  been  at  my  house  of  old  ;  he  is 
now  captain  of  the  Manohegan  thieves,  for  though  he 
calls  himself  a  royalist,  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  thief :  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  cause  that  such  as  he 
should  be  permitted  to  mix  with  honourable  and  brave 
men;  I  hate  that  fellow,  Don  Jorge :  it  is  owing  to  him 
that  I  have  so  few  customeis.  Travelleis  are,  at  pre- 
sent afiraid  to  pass  throngh  La  Maacha,  lest  they  foil 
into  his  hands.  I  wish  he  were  banged,  Don  Jorge;  and 
whether  by  CSoiBtinos  or  Boyaliste,  I  care  not." 

"  You  rec^^nised  me  at  once  for  an  Englishman,"  said 
I ;  «  do  many  of  my  eonntrymen  visit  Coidova  t " 

"  Toma!"  said  the  landlord,  "  they  are  my  best  cas- 
toraers ;  I  have  had  Englishmen  in  this  house  of  all 
grades,  from  the  son  of  Belington  to  a  young  medico, 
who  oared  ray  daoghter,  the  chica  here,  of  the  ear-ache. 
How  should  I  not  know  an  Englishman  t  There  were 
two  with  Gomel,  serving  as  volunteers.  Vayaquegente; 
what  noble  horses  they  rode,  and  how  they  scattered 
their  gold  about  I" 

An  old  Grenoese,  who  had  attended  Mr.  Borrow 
from  Seville  to  Cordova  with  horses,  was  as  zealous 
a  partisan  of  the  young  Isabel  and  her  mother, 
as  the  landlord  was  of  Don  Carlos.  The  ruin  of 
the  liberal  canse  at  Seville,  where  he  had  kept  a 
co£fee-hou8e,  had  proved  his  ruin  ;  for  his  custo- 
mers were  compelled  to  fiee  without  remembering 
to  pay  for  their  coffee  and  liqueurs.  "  Neverthe- 
less," said  the  disinterested  liberal — 

"  I  am  a  friend  to  their  system,  and  never  hesitate  to 
say  so.  So  the  landlord,  as  I  told  your  worship  before, 
when  be  found  that  I  was  of  this  opinion,  glared  at  me 
like  a  wild  beast :  '  Get  out  of  my  house,'  said  he,  '  for 
I  will  have  no  spies  here  ;'  and  thereupon  he  spoke  dis- 
respectftilly  of  the  young  Qneen  Isabel  and  of  Christina, 
who,  notwithstanding  she  is  a  Neapolitan,  I  consider  as 
my  countrywoman.  Hearing  this,  your  worship,  I  con- 
fess that  I  lost  my  temper,  and  returned  the  compli- 
ment, by  saying  that  Carlos  was  a  knave,  and  the  Prin- 
cess of  Beira  no  better  than  she  should  be.  I  tiien  pre- 
pared to  swallow  the  chocolate,  bat  ere  I  could  bring  it 
to  my  lips,  the  woman  of  the  house,  who  is  a  still  ranker 
Carlist  than  her  hosband,  if  that  be  possible,  coming  np 
to  me,  struck  the  oap  into  the  air  as  high  as  the  ceiling, 
exclaiming, '  Begone,  dog  of  a  negro,  yon  shall  taste  no- 
thing more  in  my  house;  may  yoa  be  liMged,  even  as  a 
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swine  ii  hanjied  I'  So  yoor  worehip  sees  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  remain  here  any  longer." 

This  reminds  one  of  the  quarrels  of  the  Bu- 
chanan and  Taige  of  Dr.  Moore.  The  landlord, 
fancied  all  the  English,  from  Belington  down- 
wards, would  be  delighted  to  promote  a  marriage 
between  the  son  of  Don  Carlos  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria ;  a  hopefol  project  which  could  not  fail  to 
bring  a  good  number  of  English  to  Spain,  and  grist 
to  mine  host's  miU.    Mr.  Borrow  says — 

Tlie  host  mused  for  a  moment,  and  then  exclaimed, 
"  Carracho,  Don  Jorgito,  if  this  marriage  could  be 
brought  about,  both  uie  king  and  myself  should  have 
cause  to  fling  our  caps  in  the  air." 

An  old  Carlist  priest  was  at  this  time  sheltered 
in  the  inn,  who  had,  when  arrested  by  the  Consti- 
tutionalists, been  bailed  by  the  landlord.  This  ec- 
cletiastic  was  astonished  and  incredulous  on  learning 
that  the  English  actually  understood  I^tin  I 

"  Vaya  1  Who  would  have  thought  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  LutheraoB  to  understand  the  language  of  the 
church  i  Vaya  I  the  longer  one  lives  the  more  one 
learns." 

"  How  old  may  your  rererence  be  !"  I  inquired. 

"  I  am  eighty  years,  Don  Jorge  ;  eighty  yean,  and 
somewhat  more." 

Sadi  was  the  first  oonrersation  which  passed  between 
his  reverence  and  myself.  He  soon  conceived  no  inoon- 
siderable  liking  for  me,  and  favoured  me  with  no  little 
of  his  company.  Unlike  onr  Mend  the  landlord,  I  foond 
him  by  no  means  inclined  to  tiJk  politics;  which  the  mote 
smrprised  me,  knowing,  as  I  did,  the  decided  and  ha- 
zardous part  which  he  had  taken  on  the  late  Carlist  ir- 
ruption into  the  neighbourhood.  He  took,  however,  great 
delight  in  discoursing  on  eoelesiastioal  subjects  and  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers. 

"  I  have  got  a  small  library  at  home,  Don  Joige,  which 
consists  of  all  the  volnmes  of  the  Fathers  which  I  have 
been  able  to  pick  np,  and  I  find  the  perusal  of  them  a 
sonree  of  great  amusement  and  comfort.  %ould  these 
dark  days  pass  by,  Don  Jorge,  and  yon  should  be  in  these 
parts,  I  hope  yon  will  look  in  upon  me,  and  I  will  show 
yon  my  little  library  of  the  Fathers  ;  and  likewise  my 
dovecot,  where  I  rear  numerous  broods  of  pigeons,  which 
are  also  a  source  of  much  solace,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  profit." 

*  I  8U{^Kwe,  by  your  dovecote,"  said  I, "  you  mean 
your  parish,  and  by  rearing  broods  of  pigeons,  yon  allude 
to  the  care  you  take  of  the  souls  of  your  people,  instil- 
ling therein  the  fear  of  God  and  obedience  to  his  reveal- 
ed law,  which  occupation  must  of  course  afford  you  much 
solaoe  and  spiritual  profit." 

"  I  was  not  speaking  metaphorically,  Don  Jorge,"  re- 
plied my  companion;  "and  by  rearing  doves,  I  mean 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  I  supply  the  market  of 
Cordova  with  pigeons,  and  occasionally  thai  of  Seville : 
for  my  birds  are  very  celebrated  ;  and  plumper  or  fttter 
flesh  than  theirs  I  believe  cannot  be  found  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  Should  you  come  to  my  village,  you  will 
doubtless  taste  them,  Don  Jorge,  at  the  venta  where  you 
will  put  np,  for  I  suffer  no  dovecotes  but  my  own  within 
my  (Ustrict. 

The  old  priest  had  been  an  Inquisitor,  and  Mr. 
Bonow  was  anxious  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the 
prison-house.  The  crimes  taken  cognizance  of  by 
the  secret  tribunal  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected were,  "sorcery,  Judaism,  and  the  dese- 
cration of  dovecoti."  The  last  case  of  sorcery 
which  he  could  remember,  for  they  are  not  now 
rery  frequent,  was  that  of  a  nun  in  a  convent  of 
Seville.    He  related  that — 

"  A  certain  nun  was  in  the  habit  of  flying  through  the 
windows  and  about  the  garden  over  the  tops  of  the 
orange  trees;  declarations  of  various  witnesses  were 
takeo;  and  the  process  was  arranged  with  ma«b  fonM< 


lity :  the  fact,  I  believe,  was  sati^Mtorily  ptovtd :  a 
one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  the  nun  was  punished."- 
"  Were  you  troubled  with  much  Judaism  in  these  parts  f 
— "  Wooh  !  Nothing  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  Suti 
Casa  as  this  same  Judaism." 

Mr.  Borrow  returned  from  Cordova  to  Madrid 
and,  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  VillierB,  forth 
with  began  to  print  the  scriptures,  to  whidi  a  let 
tolerant  govemm«it  than  that  now  existing  hai 
previously  given  its  sanction.  He  stumbled  npoi 
an  admirable  landlady  ;  and,  in  a  native  of  Pen 
picked  up  an  all-accomplished  and  extnuirdinar 
valet,  who  had  followed  Zea  Bermudez  £rom  Gen 
stantinople.  Antonio,  the  Greek,  was  affronted  a 
being  taken  for  either  Spaniard  or  Frenchman 
though  he  spoke  the  tongues  of  both  nations  fluent 

LHis  history  is  another  of  the  singular  ones « 
book.  Of  how  many  strange  historieshastb 
last  disturbed  fifty  years  been  productive  ?  Aite 
being  discharged  by  Zea,  Antonio  had  served  man; 
masters ;  seldom  remaining  above  three  days  ii 
one  place.  He  had  been  taken  in  charity  when  i 
destitute  infant,  and  brought  up  by  a  family  o 
wealthy  Jews  of  Pera.  "  With  them  I  oontinaed,' 
said  Antonio, 

"Until  I  wasa  6<ait  garfon ;  they  were  fond  of  iie,ssi 
at  last  offered  to  adopt  me,  and  at  their  death  to  be 
queath  me  all  they  had,  on  condition  of  my  becoming  > 
Jew.  Mau  la  circoneinon  n'etoit  guere  a  aongout;  a 
pecially  that  of  the  Jews,  for  I  am  a  Greek,  am  proad 
and  have  principles  of  honour.  I  quitted  them,  Uieie 
fore,  saying  that  if  ever  I  allowed  myself  to  be  coarerted 
it  should  be  to  the  faith  of  the  Turks,  for  they  are  mei 
are  proud,  and  have  principles  of  honour  like  mysell" 

The  only  reason  which  Antonio  could  assign  k 
quitting  his  numerous  places  was  the  universal  ow 
"  that  he  was  a  Greek,  and  had  prmciplei  of  ^ 
nour.'  Mr.  Borrow,  however,  in  spite  of  his  ca 
priciona  temper  and  numerous  eccentricities,  fanD( 
him  faithful  and  attached.  When  Antmuo  «s 
hired,  Mr.  Borrow  inquired  how  he  was  to  leav 
hfa  wife,  since,  as  his  servant^  he  must  travel  int 
the  remote  and  mountainous  parts  of  Spain. 

"  My  wife  will  receive  the  moiety  of  my  wages,  iM 
I  am  absent,  mi  Lor,  and  therefore  -wHl  have  no  nuU 
to  complain  of  being  deserted.  Complain  1  did  I  ttT 
my  wife  is  at  present  too  well  instructed  (a  oomplui 
Sba  never  speaks  nor  siU  in  my  presenee  unless  I  p' 
her  permission.  Am  I  not  a  Greek,  and  do  I  not -bun 
how  to  govern  my  own  house  I  Engage  me,  mi  U>') 
am  a  man  of  many  capacities :  a  discreet  valet,  as  ei 
cellent  cook,  a  good  groom  and  li|^t  rider,  in  a  word, 
am  FttfimSmit.    What  would  you  more  t" 

I  asked  him  his  terms,  which  were  extrsngaot,  io< 
vrithstanding  his  f>rincip4M  d'hoHtmw.  I  foond,  howevei 
that  he  was  willing  to  take  one  half. 

I  had  no  sooner  engaged  him,  than  seizing  the  tana 
of  soup,  which  bad  by  this  time  become  quite  ecii,  * 
placed  it  on  the  top  of  his  fore-finger,  or  rather  on  « 
nail  thereof,  causing  it  to  make  various  circiuivolotMi| 
over  his  head,  to  my  great  astonishment,  withoat  m 
ling  a  drop,  then  s{«inging  with  it  to  the  dMr,he  vanW 
ed,  and  in  another  moment  made  his  appeatanM  n^ 
the  pucheia,  which,  after  a  similar  bonnd  and  ^f^ 
he  deposited  on  (he  table  ;  then  saffering  his  bsad<  * 
sink  before  him,  he  put  one  ever  (he  oilier  and  <**^* 
his  ease  with  half  shut  eyes,  for  all  the  world  as  nj 
had  been  in  my  service  twenty  yean.  And  in  ^J'^j 
net  Antonie  Bochini  entered  opon  his  duties.  UM 
was  the  wild  spot  to  which  he  subsequentiy  aecondl 
nied  me ;  many  (he  wild  adventnre  of  irtuch  be  W  ^ 
sharer.  j 

The  day  before  Mr,  Berww  departed  on  the  j«fl^ 
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ney  &r  iriiich  Antonio  had  b«en  hired  to  attend 
him,  a  gentleman,  who  may  be  easily  guessed  at, 
wutd  upon  him,  from  the  British  ambassador, 
with  glad  tidiogi.  Mr.  Villiers  had  resolved  to 
porehaae  a  nomber  of  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
matt  Wmself,  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  British 
oanils  in  the  different  parts  of  Spain ;  instruct- 
iBg  theae  gentlemen,  at  the  same  time,  to  afford 
the  accredited  agent  of  the  Bible  Society  all  the 
^otection  and  aadstancetheyeoald,  when  he  shonld 
^ipear  in  their  respectiTe  districts.  This  is  the 
fint  instance  of  any  British  ambassador  having 
made  the  canse  of  Bible  propagation  a  national 
one,  or  of  having  at  all  directly  &vonred  it. 

The  heretic  Missionary  found  a  most  hospitable 
welcome  in  the  Irish  College  of  Salamanca,  although 
Its  here  first  took  the  bold  step  of  advertising  his 
eentraband  goods,  by  bills  stuck  up  through  the 
town ;  a  plan  which  he  afterwards  pursued  in  other 
phoes.  At  the  Irish  College,  our  traveller  met 
with  a  priest,  who  invited  bhn  to  visit  him  at  his 
TiDage,  whi^  lay  on  the  route  to  Valladolid.  One 
likes  to  get  into  the  inMde  of  a  Spanish  parsonage, 
which,  with  English  readers,  or  even  ordinary  tra- 
vellers in  Spain,  ba  very  rare  event. 

A  woman  directed  ns  to  a  cottage  Bomewhat  superior 
in  Mfipeiaaee  to  those  contiguous.  It  had  a  small  por- 
tiee,  iriueli,  if  I  remember  well,  was  overgrown  with  a 
vine.  We  knocked  loud  and  long  at  the  door,  but  re- 
ceived no  answer  ;  the  voice  of  man  was  lalent,  and  not 
CTSB  a  dog  balked.  The  truth  was,  that  the  old  curate 
was  taking  his  siesta,  and  so  were  his  whole  family, 
wiiidli  consisted  of  one  ancient  female  and  a  cat.  The 
goad  mux  was  at  last  disturbed  by  our  noise  and  vocife- 
ntion,  flir  we  were  hungry,  and  consequently  impatient. 
Imufing  flwm  hia  eoueh,  he  came  running  to  tlie  door  in 
great  hmry  and  eonfnsion ;  and  perceiving  ns,  he  made 
Buy  apologies  for  being  asleep  at  a  period  when,  he 
said,  he  ought  to  have  been  on  the  look-out  for  hia  in- 
vited gnest.  He  embraced  me  very  affectionately,  and 
aadneted  me  into  his  parlour,  an  apartment  of  tolerable 
■w,hnDg  loandwith  shelves,  which  wera  crowded  with 
books.  At  one  end  there  was  a  kind  of  table  or  desk 
covered  witii  black  leather,  ?rith  a  large  easy-chair,  into 
wUdi  be  pushed  me,  as  I,  with  the  trne  eagerness  of  a 
biUiomaniae,  was  about  to  inspect  his  shelves,  saying, 
witiii  oooaMefabie  vehaoenoe,  that  there  was  nothing 
there  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an  Englishman,  for  that 
his  ifioiB  stock  consisted  o(  breviaries,  and  dry  Catholic 
traetif  on  divinity. 

His  eajre  now  was  to  fhmish  ns  with  refreshments. 
la  a  twinkling  with  the  assistance  of  his  old  attendant, 
be  placed  en  the  table  several  plates  of  cakes  and  cou- 
Seetimeiy,  and  a  number  of  large  uncouth  glass-bottles, 
wUA  I  tbooght  bore  a  irtrong  resemblance  to  those  of 
SdMdaa,  and  indeed  they  were  the  very  same.  "  There," 
aid  be,  rabbiDg  his  hands,  "  I  thank  God  that  it  is  in 
mj  power  to  treat  you  in  a  way  which  shall  be  agree- 
aUe  (0  jam.  In  those  bottles  tiiere  is  Hollands  thirty 
jtM*  old  ;"  and  producing  two  large  tumblers,  he  con- 
tiaacd,  "  fill,  my  friends,  and  drink,  drink  it  every  drop 
if  yea  please,  fiu"  it  is  of  little  use  to  myself,  who  seldom 
dtmk  an^  but  water.  I  know  that  you  islanders  love 
it,  aad  cannot  live  without  it ;  therefore,  since  it  does 
yaofeod,  I  am  only  sorry  that  there  is  no  more." 

Oberving  that  we  contented  ourselves  with  merely 
tutiw  i^  be  looked  at  us  with  astonishment,  and  in- 
qibed  the  reason  of  our  not  drinking.  We  told  him 
ikatwaseldom  dnmk  ardent  spirits  ;  and  I  added,  that 
as  fe  myself,  I  seldom  tasted  even  wine,  but  like  him- 
self was  content  with  the  use  of  water.  He  appeared 
loawiliat  Sneredoloas,  bat  told  us  to  do  exactly  what 
«t  flasioil,  and  to  act:  for  yrbai  was  agreeable  to  us. 
Wi  t^jrfs  that  m  ha4  sot  dinod;  and  should  be  glad 


of  some  substantial  refreshment.  "  I  am  afraid,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  have  nothing  in  the  house  which  will  suit  you  j 
however,  we  will  go  and  see." 

Thereupon  he  led  us  through  a  small  yard  at  the  back 
part  of  his  house,  which  might  have  been  csJled  a  gar- 
den, or  orchard,  if  it  had  displayed  either  trees  or  flowers ; 
but  it  produced  nothing  but  grass,  which  was  growing 
in  luxuriance.  At  one  end  was  a  large  pigeon-house, 
which  we  all  entered  :  "  for,"  said  the  curate,  "  if  we 
could  find  some  nice  delicate  pigeons,  they  would  afford 
you  an  excellent  dinner."  We  were,  however,  disap- 
pointed ;  for  after  rummaging  the  nests,  we  only  found 
very  young  ones,  unfitted  for  our  purpose.  The  good  man 
became  very  melancholy,  and  said  he  had  some  misgivings 
that  we  should  have  to  depart  diunerless.  Leaving  the 
pigeon-house,  he  conducted  ns  to  a  place  where  there 
were  several  skeps  of  bees,  round  which  multitudes  of 
the  busy  insects  were  hovering,  filling  the  air  with  their 
music.  "  Next  to  my  fellow-creatures,"  said  he, "  there 
is  nothing  which  I  love  so  dearly  as  these  bees.  It  is 
one  of  my  delights  to  sit  watching  them,  and  listening 
to  their  murmur."  We  next  went  to  several  unfnmishea 
rooms,  fronting  the  yard,  in  one  of  which  were  hanging 
seversil  flitches  of  bacon,  beneath  which  he  stopped,  and 
looking  up,  gazed  intently  upon  them.  We  told  him  that 
if  he  had  nothing  better  to  offer,  we  should  be  very  glad 
to  eat  some  slices  of  this  bacon,  especially  if  some  eggs 
were  added.  "  To  tell  the  tniUi,"  said  he, "  I  have  no- 
thing better  ;  and  if  you  can  content  yourself  with  such 
taie,  I  shall  he  very  happy  :  as  for  eggs,  yon  can  have 
as  many  as  yoa  wish,  and  perfectly  fresh,  for  my  hens  lay 
every  day." 

So,  after  everything  was  prepared  and  arranged  to 
our  satisfaction,  we  sat  down  to  dine  on  the  bacon  and 
eggs,  in  a  small  room,  not  the  one  to  which  he  had 
ushered  us  at  first,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  doorway. 
The  good  curate,  tiiough  he  ate  nothing,  having  taken 
his  meal  long  before,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
the  repast  was  enlivened  by  his  chat.  "  There,  my 
friends,"  said  he, "  where  yon  are  now  seated  once  sat 
Wellington  and  Crawford,  after  they  had  beat  the  French 
at  Arapiles,  and  rescued  ns  from  the  thraldom  of  those 
wicked  people.  I  never  respected  my  house  so  much  as 
I  have  done  since  they  honoured  it  with  their  presence. 
They  were  heroes,  and  one  was  a  demi-god."  He  then 
burst  into  a  most  eloquent  panegyric  of  El  Gran  Lord, 
as  be  termed  him,  which  I  shoidd  be  very  happy  to 
translate,  were  my  pen  capable  of  rendering  into  Eng- 
lish the  robust  thundering  sentences  of  his  powerful 
Castilian.  I  had  till  then  considered  him  a  plain,  nnin- 
fbrmed  old  man,  almost  simple,  and  as  incapable  of  mach 
emotion  aa  a  tortoise  within  its  shell ;  but  he  had  be- 
come at  once  inspired  :  his  eyes  were  replete  with  a 
bright  fire,  and  every  muscle  of  his  face  was  quivering. 
The  little  silk  skull-cap  which  he  wore,aooording  to  the 
custom  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  moved  up  and  down  with 
his  agitation,  and  I  soon  saw  that  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  those  remarkable  men  who  so  frequently  spring 
up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  church,  and  who,  to  a 
child-like  simplicity,  unite  immense  energy  and  power 
of  mind, — equally  adapted  to  guide  a  scanty  flock  of  ig- 
norant rustics  in  some  obscure  village  in  Italy  or  ^ftain, 
as  to  convert  milliiHis  of  heathens  on  the  shores  of  Japan, 
China,  and  Paraguay. 

'  He  was  a  thin,  spare  man,  of  about  sixty-five,  and  was 
dressed  in  a  black  cloak  of  very  coarse  materials,  nor 
were  his  other  garments  of  superior  quality.  This  plain- 
ness, however,  in  the  appearance  of  his  outward  man, 
was  by  no  means  the  result  of  poverty ;  quite  the  con- 
trary. The  benefice  was  a  very  plentinil  one,  and  placed 
at  bis  disposal  annually  a  sum  of  at  least  eight  hundred 
dollars,  of  which  the  ei^th  part  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  expenses  of  bis  house  and  himself  ; 
the  rest  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  purest  acts  of 
charity.  He  fed  the  hungry  wanderer,  and  despatched 
him  singing  on  his  way,  with  meat  in  his  wallet  and  a 
peseta  in  his  purse  ;  and  his  parishioners,  irtien  in  need 
of  money,  had  only  to  repair  to  liis  study,  and  were  sure 
of  an  immediate  supply.  He  was,  indeed,  the  banker 
of  the  Tillage,  and  wliat  he  lent,  be  neither  expected  n«i 
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wuhed  to  be  retarned.  Though  under  the  necessity  of 
nukiiif  frequent  journeys  to  Salamanca,  he  kept  no 
mule,  but  contented  himself  with  an  asg,  borrowed  fivm 
the  neighbouring  miller.  "  I  once  kept  a  mnle,"  said 
he  ;  "bat  some  years  since  it  was  nmoTed  without  my 
permission  by  a  traveller  whom  I  had  honsed  for  the 
night ;  for  in  that  alcove  I  keep  two  clean  beds  for  the 
use  of  the  wayfiiriug;  and  I  shall  be  very  much  pleased 
if  yourself  and  friend  will  occupy  them,  and  tarry  with 
me  till  the  morning." 

But  I  was  eager  to  eontinoe  my  journey,  and  my 
friend  vna  no  less  anxious  to  retom  to  Salamanca.  Up- 
on taking  leave  of  the  hospitable  curate,  I  presented  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament.  He  received  it 
without  uttering  a  single  word,  and  placed  it  on  one  of 
the  shelves  of  his  study  ;  but  I  observed  him  nodding 
signiilcantly  to  the  Irish  student,  perhaps  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Your  fliend  loses  no  opportunity  of  propagating 
his  book  f  for  he  was  well  aware  who  I  vras.  I  shall 
not  speedily  forget  the  truly  good  presbyter,  Anthonio 
Garcia  de  Aguilar,  Cura  of  Pitiegna. 

At  Valladolid,  though  literature  is  at  so  low  an 
ebb  that  the  only  bookseller  is  obliged  to  add  the 
sale  of  other  artides  to  his  trade,  a  considerable 
number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  sold,  in 
consequence  of  advertisements.  Mr.  Borrow  vi- 
sited the  Catholic  Colleges  of  the  Scotch  and  the 
English  in  this  city,  and  also  that  of  the  Pliilip- 
pine  Missions,  which  did  not,  at  ttiis  period,  con- 
tain even  one  student ;  not  a  single  aspirant  for 
the  glory  of  converting,  or,  as  they  say,  conquer- 
ing the  Indians  1  The  good  old  Rector,  who  had 
laboured  among  thoee  Indians  for  forty  years, 
was  now  entirely  alone.  The  shepherd  was 
left,  the  flock  scattered.  It  must  however  be 
owned,  that  if  the  young  Missionaries  had  been 
like  the  worthy  Superior  himself,  the  Indians  are 
not  likely  to  have  suffered  any  g^reat  loss.  When 
Mr.  Borrow  inquired  if  the  Rector  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  Missions,  he  replied— 

I  was  forty  years  in  the  Philippines,  my  son ;  forty 
yearn  amongst  the  Indians.  Ah  me  !  how  I  love  those 
Indians  of  &e  Philippines. 

Mytdf. — Can  your  reveienoe  discourse  in  the  language 
of  the  Indians ! 

Rector. — No,  my  son.  We  teach  the  Indians  Castilian. 
There  is  no  better  language,  I  believe.  We  teach  them 
Castilian,  and  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin.  What  more 
need  they  know  I 

Mydf. — And  what  did  yonr  reverence  think  of  the 
Philippines  as  a  country  1 

lUiior. — I  was  forty  yean  in  the  Philippines,  bat  I 
know  little  of  the  country.    I  do  not  like  the  country. 
I  love  the  Indians.    The  country  is  not  very  bad ;  it  is, 
however,  not  worth  Castile. 
.  My»^. — Is  yoor  reverence  a  Castilian ! 

jReetor. — I  am  an  Old  Castilian,  my  son. 

The  College  of  the  English  Catholics  in  Valla- 
dolid  is  at  present  the  most  prosperous  seminary 
of  tlie  Idnd  in  Spain.  It  numbers  between  tliirty 
and  forty  atodents. 

Tlie  traveller  oocarionally  came  across  indivi- 
duals of  the  nation  of  his  friends  the  gipsies; 
whom  he  at  once  recognised  by  his  secret  lore  or 
occult  science,  where  no  one  else  could  detect  the 
Cal^.  It  was  at  Leon  that  he  first  encountered  the 
serious  hostility  of  the  priests,  wiiich  never  again 
abated.  Leon  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who  had 
been  the  confessor  of  Don  Carlos  ;  and  it  was 
fiercely  Carlist  and  bigoted.  A  bookseller  had 
been  persuaded  to  seU  New  Testaments  ;  but 
scarcely  had  the  advertisements  appeared,  when 


the  clergy,  who  had  probably  heard  of  the  heRyo 
doings  at  Salamanca  and  Valladolid,  wen  in  m 
tion. 

They  went  ttom  house  to  house,  banning  and  ainin 
and  denouncing  misery  to  whomsoever  shaold  eitb 
purchase  or  read  "  the  accursed  books,"  which  bad  bei 
sent  into  the  country  by  heretics  for  Uie  purpose  of  pc 
verting  the  innocent  minds  of  the  population.  Tbej  i 
more :  they  commenced  a  proeess  against  the  bodcwU 
in  the  ecolesiastioal  court.  Fortimately,  this  eonrt 
not  at  present  in  the  possession  of  much  authority ;  u 
the  bookseller,  a  bold  and  determined  man,  set  Ukd  : 
defiance,  and  went  so  &r  as  to  affix  an  advertisement 
the  gate  of  the  very  cathedral.  Nothwithstandiig  tl 
cry  raised  against  the  book,  several  copies  wen  add  i 
Leon :  two  were  purchased  by  ex-fHars,  and  the  ai 
nomber  by  parochial  priests  from  neighbouring  villigi 
I  believe,  the  whole  number  disposed  of,  during  mj  ita 
amounted  to  fifteen ;  so  that  my  visit  to  this  dark  eoni 
was  not  altogether  in  vain,  as  the  seedof  theGespellu 
been,  sown,  ti^ongh  sparingly.  Bat  the  palpsUs  daii 
ness  which  envelope  Leon  is  truly  lamentable;  ud  tl 
ignorance  of  the  people  is  so  great,  that  printed  ehan 
and  incantations  against  Satan  and  his  h<wt,  and  again 
every  kind  of  misfortune,  are  publicly  sold  in  the  sbof 
and  are  in  great  demand.  Sach  are  the  resnlte  i 
Popery,  a  delusion  which,  more  than  any  other,  In 
tended  to  debase  and  bmtMize  the  human  mind. 

Antonio,  at  this  period,  became  seriously  alarme 
for  the  safety  of  his  master.  The  inn  wheie  the 
lodged  was  watched  by  lurking  soldien^  wesria 
the  livery  of  Don  Carlos.  Mr.  Borrow  leame 
much  more  that  was  alarming  &om  Antonio ;  wh 
prolwbly  liked  to  magnify  hia  suspicions^  orsas( 
of  intelligence.  They,  however,  set  off  qoietlj 
long  before  day,  for  Astoiga.  There  they  es 
perienced  hard  and  inhospitable  usage— though 
not  from  the  priests — and  the  worse  to  bear,  tha 
Mr.  Borrow,  who  was  not  easily  troubled,  had  bee 
enfeebled  by  a  previous  illness.  He  alio  came  0 
speed  in  his  enterprise ;  no  one  would  undertake  t 
sell  New  Testaments.  The  inhabitants  of  Astoj 
are  of  Moorish  origin,  as  their  modem  ^pellatiM 
Maragatot,  or  "  Moorish  Goths,"  denotes.  The! 
dress  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  Moon( 
Barbary  ;  and  they  shave  the  head  ;  though,  &I 
stead  of  the  turban,  they  wear  the  broad  sombiW 
of  Spain.  This  singular  race  are  thus  &rth( 
described : — 

There  can  be  little  donbt  that  they  are  a  revntftj 
those  Goths  who  sided  with  the  Moors  on  their  inrs* 
of  Spain,  and  who  adopted  their  religion,  enstoais,  H 
manner  of  dress,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  B* 
are  still  to  a  considerable  degree  retained  by  t'"*' 
is,  however,  evident,  that  their  blood  has  at  no  ta 
mingled  with  that  of  the  wild  children  of  the  desert;  I 
scarcely  amongst  the  hills  of  Norway  would  yw  > 
figures  and  &oes  more  essentially  Gothic  than  tboN 
the  Maragatos.  They  are  strong  athletic  men,  ■ 
loutish  and  heavy ;  and  their  features,  thou^  fo'  ' 
most  part  well  formed,  are  vacant  and  devoid  of  *^ 
sion.  They  are  slow  and  plain  of  speech  ;_and  tte 
eloquent  and  imaginative  siUlies,  so  common  in  the  M 
versation  of  other  Spaniards,  seldom  or  never  es^ 
them:  they  have,  moreover,  a  coarse  tWck  P"""" 
ation ;  and  when  yon  hear  them  speak,  7"° jj"?: 
imagine  that  it  is  some  German  or  Engliih  p<** 
attempting  to  express  himself  in  the  langnige  or  M 
Peninsula.  _, 

How  long  it  is  ere  the  traces  of  origin  are  en* 
cated!  The  Maragatos  are  mostly  all  carneB 
and  a  great  part  of  the  lawful  commerce  of  Sfw 
passes  through  their  hands.  The  women  aie,  cM 
sequently,  left  at  home  to  cultivate  the  ii<»* 
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whidi  they  do  with  litUe  help  from  the  other  sex. 
The  tnistwortfainesB  of  these  carriers  is  proverbial. 
Tlte  religions  conTereation  of  the  Missionary  made 
no  impresBion  on  these  hard,  semi-Croths. 

After  leaTing  Astorga,  the  master  and  man  tra- 
TeDed  through  a  wild  highland  country,  sometimes 
cnoomitering  parties  of  Galicians  (to  whose  pro- 
nnoe  they  were  bound)  on  their  way  to  reap  the 
harrests  of  Castile.  After  descending  a  magnifi- 
cent mountain  gorge,  they  reached  a  few  cottages, 
so  tired  and  spent,  that  Mr.  Borrow  entreated  a 
woman  to  give  him  a  draught  of  water — 

The  weman  said  she  wonld,  but  added  that  she  ex- 
pected to  be  paid  for  it.  Antonio,  on  hearing  this,  be- 
eme  Vg^j  incensed,  and,  speaking  Greek,  Torkiah,  and 
nuiiiiili,  iuToked  the  Tengeanoe  of  the  Panhagia  on  the 
hesitless  woman,  saying — "  If  I  were  to  offer  a  Mahome- 
taa  gold  for  a  dianght  of  water,  he  wonld  dash  it  in  my 
Cmb;  and  yon  are  a  Catholic,  with  the  stream  running 
at  your  door."    I  told  him  to  be  silent,  and,  giving  the 

■an  two  enartos,  repeated  my  request,  whereupon 

I  toek  a  pitcher,  and  going  to  the  stream  filled  it  with 


Amidst  the  splendid  scenery  which  they  tra- 
Tcrsed  on  the  evening  of  this  day  one  peasant,  of  a 
group  that  the  traveller  addressed,  was  induced  to 
purchase  a  New  Testament,  though  none  of  the 
party  had  any  idea  of  what  the  book  was  about. 

^nie  love  of  the  priests  is  far  £rom  being  nni  versal 
among  the  peasantry  of  Spain.  An  edifice  was  seen 
perched  upon  a  cliff ;  and  a  peasant,  who  had  tra- 
velled for  a  short  distance  in  Mr.  Borrow's  company 
daring  a  tremendous  thunder-storm,  pointed  to  it. 
'That  is  the  house  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Bocks;  and  it 
was  lately  full  of  ftiars;  but  they  have  been  thrust  out, 
and  the  only  inmates  now  are  owls  and  ravens."  I  re- 
^ed,  that  their  life  in  such  a  bleak  exposed  abode  could 
■at  hare  been  very  enviable,  as  in  winter  they  must  have 
1— uitsd  great  risk  of  perishing  with  cold.  "By  no 
■eaoB,"  mid  he  ;  "  they  had  the  best  of  wood  for  their 
hrnHios  and  ehinraeys,  and  the  best  of  wine  to  warm 
them  at  their  meals,  which  were  not  the  most  sparing. 
Mieevet,  they  had  another  convent  down  in  the  vale 
yoader,  to  vrtiieh  they  could  retire  at  their  pleasure." 
On  Mf  a^ing  him  the  reason  of  his  antipatiiy  to  the 
frian,  he  replied,  that  he  had  been  their  vassal,  and  that 
they  had  deprived  him  every  year  of  the  flower  of  what 
he  ponessed.  Diseonrsing  in  this  manner,  we  reached  a 
vilUge  JBst  below  the  convent,  where  he  left  me,  having 
Cnt  pointed  out  to  me  a  house  of  stone,  with  an  image 
•vn  the  door,  which,  he  said,  onoe  also  belonged  to  the 
oaaUa  {rabbit)  above. 

in>ey  vrere  benighted  long  before  reaching  VlUa- 
fisnca,  and  exposed  to  some  danger  on  the  road ; 
nor  when  in  the  town  were  they  at  onoe  in  a  haven 
of  rest— 

A  faortid  squalling  of  oats,  fiiom  the  tops  of  the  houses 
sad  dufc  eomers,  sainted  onr  ears,  and  I  thought  of  the 
lif^  anival  of  Don  Quixote  and  his  squire  at  Toboso, 
aai  tkeir  vain  search  amongst  the  deserted  streets  for 
O*  palace  of  Dnloinea.  At  length  we  saw  Ug^t  and 
bend  voices  in  a  oottage  at  the  other  side  of  a  kind  of 
AA.  Leading  Uie  bmees  over,  we  called  at  the  door, 
wkkk  was  opened  by  an  aged  man,  who  appeared  by  his 
drsM  to  be  a  baker,  as  ind^  he  proved,  which  accounted 
krUsbeiagnpat  solate  anhonr.  On  begging  him  to 
dhtw  as  tbe  way  into  the  town,  he  led  us  up  a  very  nar- 
mraBeyatthe  end  of  his  oottage,  saying  that  he  would 
Umrise  eondaet  us  to  the  pesada. 

Ika  Jdley  led  directly  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
■rtm  jilii  II.  at  a  comer  house  of  which  onr  guide 
rtlMMd  and  kaoekad.  After  a  long  pause,  an  upper 
wHiw  «U  «ii—jj«std  a  female  voice  demanded  who 
TCWna.    Ihtt  oH  wa  replied,  that  two  tn^vellers  had 


arrived  who  were  in  need  of  lodging.  "  I  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed at  this  time  of  night,"  said  the  woman.  "  They 
will  be  wanting  supper,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  house; 
they  must  go  elsewhere."  She  was  going  to  shut  the 
window,  but  I  cried  that  we  wanted  no  supper,  but  merely 
a  resting-place  for  ourselves  and  horses — that  we  had 
come  that  day  firom  Astorga,  and  were  dying  with  &- 
tigue.  "Who  is  that  speaking  1"  cried  the  woman. 
"Surely  that  is  the  voice  of  Gil,  the  German  elockmaker 
flrom  Pontevedra.  Welcome,  old  companion;  you  are 
come  at  the  right  time,  for  my  own  is  out  of  order.  I 
am  S0R7  I  have  kept  you  waiting;  but  I  will  admit  yon 
in  a  moment." 

The  window  was  slammed  to.  Presently  a  light  shone 
through  the  crevices  of  the  door,  a  key  turned  in  the 
lock,  and  we  were  admitted. 

"  Ave  Maria,"  said  the  woman, "  whom  have  we  here  t 
This  is  not  Gil  the  elockmaker."— -"  Whether  it  be  Gil 
or  Juan,"  said  I,  "  we  are  in  need  of  your  hospitality, 
uid  can  pay  for  it."  Our  first  care  was  to  stable  the 
horses,  who  were  much  exhausted.  We  then  went  in 
seareh  of  some  accommodation  for  ourselves.  The  house 
was  large  and  commodious;  and,  having  tasted  a  little 
water,  I  stretched  myself  on  the  floor  of  one  of  the  rooms 
on  some  mattresses  which  the  woman  produced,  and  in 
less  than  a  minute  vras  sound  asleep. 

In  Galida,  Antonio  was  found  of  great  use  in 
protecting  his  master ;  as  he  had  contracted  a 
previous  acquaintance,  in  the  capital,  with  all  tiie 
cnt-throats,  who  had  now  returned  to  infest  their 
native  province  as  soldiers  of  the  frontier  guard. 
A  party  of  these  men  were,  on  entering  a  village, 
found  lolling  among  heaps  of  coarse  hay  in  a 
stable,  exceedingly  ill-looking,  and  very  dirty. 
They  at  once  recognized  Antonio,  who  described 
his  (Tall^;an  friends  as  almost  all  robbers  and  as- 
sassins. A  fellow  with  one  eye  had  shortly  be- 
fore  escaped  from  Madrid,  who  was  concerned  in 
an  affair  of  poisoning.  It  was  necessary  to  treat 
them  with  wine,  and  to  keep  them  in  good  humour. 
A  little  farther  on,  the  travellers  were  surrounded 
by  a  party  whom  they,  at  first,  took  for  banditti, 
but  who,  thongh  little  better,  were  soldiers  : — 

They  were  clamorons  for  cigars;  but  oSiered  us  no 
farther  incivility.  Having  no  dgars  to  bestow,  I  gave 
them  in  lien  thereof  a  small  piece  of  silver.  Two  of  the 
worst-looking  were  very  eager  to  be  permitted  to  escort 
us  to  Nogales,  the  village  where  we  proposed  to  spend 
the  night.  "  By  no  means  permit  them,  mon  maitre," 
said  Antonio  ;  "  they  are  two  ftmons  assassins  of  my 
aeqnaintanee.  I  have  known  them  at  Madrid.  In  the 
first  ravine  they  vrill  shoot  and  plunder  us."  I  there- 
fore civilly  declined  Uieir  offer  and  departed.  "  You 
seem  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  ent-throats  in  Gall- 
da,"  said  I  to  Antonio,  as  we  descended  the  hill. 

"  With  respect  to  those  two  fellows,"  he  replied,  "  I 
knew  them  when  I  lived  as  cook  in  the  family  of  (gene- 
ral <J ,  who  is  a  Gallegan :  they  were  sworn  friends 

of  the  repostero.  All  the  Grallegans  in  Madrid  know 
each  other;  whether  hi^  or  low  makes  no  difference  : 
then,  at  least,  they  are  all  good  friends,  and  assist  each 
other  on  all  imaginable  occasions;  and,  if  there  be  a 
GallegaD  domestic  in  a  house,  the  kitchen  is  sure  to  be 
filled  with  his  countrymen,  as  the  oook  f^qnently  knows 
to  his  cost;  for  they  generally  contrive  to  eat  up  any 
little  perquisites  which  he  may  have  reserved  for  him- 
self and  fiimily." 

The  road  between  Lugo  and  the  place  where 
they  had  halted  was  considered  so  dangerous  from 
robbers  and  bands  of  Carlists,  that,  by  Antonio's 
advice,  they  placed  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  military  party  which  escorted  the  grand 
post  from  Madrid  to  Corunna,  and  was  accom- 
panied, for  safety,  by  an  immense  cavalcade  of 
travellers.   Wit])  juach.  bustle  they  got  under  way. 
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and  procMded  np  hill  and  down  dale  at  a  rery 
slow  pace, — ^the  soldiers  nnging  patriotic  songs 
breathing  loyal  attachment  to  Isabel,  and  hatred 
of  the  grim  tjrant  Don  Carlos.  The  nature  of 
these  effusions  may  be  gathered  from  a  single 
stanza: — 

Don  Carlos  is  a  boary  cbnrl 

Of  cruel  heart  and  cold ; 

Bat  Isabel  is  a  harmless  girl 

Of  only  six  years  old. 

In  this  part  of  Spain  one  might  almost  fancy 
oneself  iu  Ireland. 

The  Tillages  were  mostly  an  assemblage  of  wretched 
cabins:  tiie  roo&  were  thatched,  dank,  and  moist,  and 
not  nnfkvqaently  covered  with  rank  vegetation.  There 
were  donghills  before  the  doors,  and  no  lack  of  pools 
and  paddles.  Immense  swine  were  stalking  abont,  in- 
termingled with  naked  children.  The  interior  of  the 
cabins  corresponded  with  their  external  appearance : 
they  were  filled  with  filth  and  misery. 

At  Lugo  a  liberal  bookseller  was  found— the  Trade 
beats  all  others! — and  the  bishop  bought  two  copies 
of  the  Bible  himself.  At  the  posado  of  this  town 
a  family  of  reduced  gentry,  Andalusians,  consis- 
ting of  a  father,  mother,  one  son,  and  eleven  well- 
dressed  daughters,  with  a  most  futhful  domestic 
of  the  Caleb  Balderstone  species,  gives  us  one  more 
of  those  glimpses  of  national  manners  which  make 
this  work  so  profitable.  The  father,  who  had 
been  receiver-general  for  Granada,  had  been  sud- 
denly mined  by  the  loss  of  office  on  a  late  change 
of  the  ministry. 

At  Corunna  Mr.  Borrow  met  with  one  of  those 
Italian  weather-glass  and  toy  pedlars  from  the 
Lake  of  Como  whom  he  had  known  when  a  boy 
in  England,  and  who,  after  being  for  many  years 
settled  in  Spain,  still  languished,  not  for  sunny 
Italy,  but  for  England;  the  heaven  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese  and  Milanese  pedlars, — wealthy,  merry  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Borrow  could  not  see  why  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  considerable  shop  in  Comnna  should  r^ret 
his  vagrant  life  in  England. 

Regret  the  difference,  Giorgio  1  Do  I  hear  snoh  words 
from  yonr  lips,  and  yon  an  Englishman!  I  would  rather 
be  die  poorest  tramper  on  the  roads  of  England,  than 
lord  of  all  within  ten  leagues  of  the  shore  of  the  lake  of 
Como;  and  much  Ha  same  say  all  my  countrymen  who 
have  visited  England,  wherever  they  now  be.  Kegret 
ihe  difference  I  I  have  ten  letters  botu  as  many  coun- 
trymen in  America,  who  say  ihej  are  rich  and  thriving, 
and  principal  men  and  merdiants;  but  every  night,  when 
Aeir  heads  are  reposing  on  theix  pillows,  their  souls 
cuulamdra,  hniryiiig  away  to  England,  and  its  green 
lanes  and  &rm-yards.  And  there  they  are  with  their 
boxes  on  the  ground,  displaying  their  looking-glasses 
and  other  goods  to  the  honest  rustics  and  their  dames 
and  their  daughters,  and  selling  away  and  chaffering 
and  laughing  just  as  of  old.  And  there  they  are  again 
at  nightfall  in  the  hedge  alehouses,  eating  their  toasted 
cheese  and  their  bread,  and  drinking  the  Suffolk  ale,  and 
listening  to  the  roaring  song  and  merry  jests  of  the  la- 
bourers. 

By  way  of  consolation,  this  Luigi  Piozzi  had 
taken  to  drinking,  having  lost  all  hope  of  doing  any 
good  in  Spain,  yet  fettered  to  it  by  circumstances. 

By  the  tomb  of  Moore,  the  traveller  speaks  like 
a  true  Englishman.  The  simple  inscription  upon 
the  marble  slab  is  worthy  of  the  hero  who  sleeps 
beneath  it : 

JOHN  HOORE :   LF.ADER  OF  TBE  BNOUSH  AUITES  : 
SLAIN  IN  BATTLE,  1809. 


"We  are  told  that 

There  is  scarcely  a  Spaniard  but  has  bsiriofiliii 
tomb,  and  speaks  of  it  with  a  strange  land  of  awe.  Im- 
mense treasures  are  said  to  have  been  buried  with  tin 
heretic  general,  though  for  what  purpose  no  one  pre- 
tends to  guess.  The  demons  of  the  clouds,  if  we  ■■] 
trust  the  Gallegans,  followed  the  English  in  tluir  fligilt 
and  assailed  them  with  water-speots  a«  they  tdled  t( 
the  steep  winding  paths  of  Fnenoebadon ;  wlulst  le|eidi 
the  most  wild  are  related  of  the  manner  in  which  tlx 
stout  soldier  Ibll.  Yes,  even  in  Spain,  immortality  hu 
already  crowned  the  bead  of  Moore. 

In  the  fine  old  town  of  St.  James  of  ComposteDj 
Mr.  Borrow  met  with  the  Swiss  treasure-seeker,  wk 
had  begged  his  way  thither  from  Madrid  in  ordei 
to  accomplish  the  grand  object  of  his  life.  In  tlu 
bookseller  of  the  same  place  the  stranger  found  i 
remarkable  character  for  the  country  in  whidi  h£ 
lived.  Rey  Romero,  the  liberal  bookseller  a(CM» 
postella,  and  a  wealthy  man  of  sixty,  well  desenw 
the  memorial  he  has  found  in  this  work.  Hi 
frequently  accompanied  the  English  stranger  ii 
his  walks,  and  did  all  that  he  could  to  "  posh  off" 
Bibles. 

«  We  booksellers  of  Spain,"  said  Rey  Romero,  "  m 
all  liberals;  we  are  no  friends  to  the  monkish  srstea 
How,  indeed,  should  we  be  friends  to  it  I  It  fcetoi 
darkness,  whilst  we  live  by  disseminating  I'?''*-.*! 
love  our  profession,  and  have  all  more  or  lew  s"*™ 
for  it;  many  of  us,  in  the  times  of  terror,  wwe  huged 
for  selling  an  innocent  translation  from  the  Fruieli  a 
English,  aortly  after  the  Constitution  was  pat  dowi 
by  AngouUme  and  the  French  bayonets,  I  was  oblij^ 
to  fiee  f^m  Saint  James  and  take  refuge  in  the  wild^ 
part  of  Galicia,  near  Coreubion.  Had  I  not  pomeswi 
good  friends,  I  should  not  have  been  alive  now ;  u  il 
was,  it  cost  me  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  a"*"^ 
matters.  Whilst  1  was  away,  my  shop  was  in  charge  rt 
the  eocledastical  officers.  They  freqnently  told  my  wi« 
that  I  ought  to  be  burnt  fbr  the  books  which  I  had  ijU- 
Thanks  be  to  God,  those  times  are  past,  and  Ihopettej 
will  never  return." 

Once,  as  we  were  walking  through  tte  streets  of  Sun 
James,  he  stopped  before  m  church,  «>d  looked  «t  it  »«■ 
tentively.  As  there  was  nothing  remarkable  •»  **^ 
pearanoe  of  this  edifice,  I  asked  him  what  motive  te  MJ 
for  taking  such  notioe  of  it.  « In  (he  days  of  the  min^_ 
said  he,  "this  chnrob  vras  one  of  refligs,  to  whidi  if  tna 
worst  criminals  escaped,  ttiey  were  safe.  All  «**'*P'^ 
tected  there  save  the  negroes,  as  they  called  us  Uw"* 
«  Even  murderers,  I  suppose  I "  said  I.  "  M<"nl««' 
he  answered,  " ftr  worse  criminals  than  they.  Bj™ 
by,  I  have  heard  that  you  EngUsh  entertain  the  iita» 
abhonenoe  of  murder.  Do  you  in  reali^  **""  ,  j  _I 
crime  of  very  great  magnitude!"  "  How  shealil  «• 
not,"  I  replied;  "  for  every  other  crime  some  "P"*"! 
can  be  made  ;  but  if  we  take  away  life,  we  take  »«J 
aU.  A  ray  of  hope,  with  respect  to  this  world,m»y  «^ 
casionally  enliven  the  bosom  of  any  other  oriauB*')  i 
how  can  the  murderer  hope!"  "  The  frisw  ««" 
anoAer  way  of  thinking,"  repUed  the  old  man!  "^J 
always  looked  upon  mnrder  as  a  friolera; but  'j*'*^ 
crime  of  marrying  your  first  oouain  without  *"J*^ 
tion,  for  which,  if  we  bdieve  theat,  thwe  is  8carewy»J 
atonement,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next."  , 

Liberal  as  he  was,  Rey  Romero  hadnotqww 
overcome  the  prejudice  and  jealousy  nrfuch  eve^ 
native  of  St.  James  is  bound  to  feel  for  the  ap-w'' 
ting  town  of  Corunna.  On©  citiaen  tl«*8°*  „ 
very  hospital  patiento  from  Comnna  uglier  tli« 
those  from  any  othw  town. 

«  Besides  a  general  hospital  we  have  likewise  a  le^' 
house,"  said  the  bookseller.  «  Shall  I  show  it  JO"    " 
have  everything  at  Saint  James.   There  is  nothing  uc^ 
ing  ;  the  very  leper  finds  la  inn  here."    "  I  ^*2f  «  hut 
jection  to  yooi  showing  me  the  bouse,"  I  repheo, 
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k  niui  b«  fci  a  dbiuee,  for  enier  it  I  will  not."  TlieTe- 
«poa  he  eondncted  me  down  the  road  which  leads  to- 
wards Padron  and  Vigo,  and  pointing  to  two  or  three 
hate,  exclaimed,"  That  is  onr  leper-hoose."  It  appears  a 
■uanable  j^aee,"  I  replied  :  "  wliat  accommodation  may 
tbeie  be  for  the  patients !  and  who  attends  their  wants  1" 
"  nw7  are  left  to  themselTes,"  answered  the  bookseller, 
"aad  probably  sometimes  peiish  from  neglect :  the  place 
•t  one  time  was  endowed  and  had  rents  which  were  ap- 
fnrofoiated  to  its  support,  but  even  these  hare  been  se- 
qaestrated  during  the  late  tronbles." 

At  the  distance  of  three  leagues  from  St.  James, 
is  a  small  port  named  Fadron,  relating  to  which  we 
bsTe  this  anecdote  of  the  suppression  of  heresy. 

There  is  a  enrions  anecdote  connected  with  the  skip- 
pers of  Padron,  which  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  ont 
•f  jiaiee  here,  as  it  relates  to  the  ciroolation  of  the  Scrip- 
tniea.  I  was  one  day  in  the  shop  of  my  fiiend  the  book- 
aeller  at  Saiui  James,  when  a  stont  good-humoured  look- 
ing priest  entered.  He  took  ap  one  of  my  Testaments, 
and  forthwith  bnrst  into  a  yiolent  fit  of  laughter.  "  What 
Is  the  matter  V  demanded  the  bookseller.  "  The  sight 
•f  this  book  reminds  me  of  a  eireamstanoe,"  replied  the 
otlier :  "  abont  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  Tgnglinh  first 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  be  rery  zealous  in  conTerting 
ns  ^naiards  to  their  own  way  of  thinking,  they  distri- 
buted a  great  number  of  books  of  this  kind  amongst  the 
Spaniards  who  chanced  to  be  in  London  ;  some  of  them 
ftdl  into  the  hands  of  certain  skippers  of  Padron,  and 
those  good  folks,  on  their  return  to  Qalicia,  were  ob- 
serred  to  have  l>ecome  on  a  sudden  exceedingly  opinion- 
ated and  fond  of  dispute.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to 
arake  an  assertion  in  their  hearing  without  receiTing  a 
flat  eontradiction,  especially  when  religions  subjects  were 
braof^  on  the  carpet.  '  It  is  fitlse,'  they  would  say ; 
'  Saint  Paol,  in  snch  a  chapter  and  in  sach  a  verse,  says 
exactly  the  contrary.'  '  What  can  you  know  concern- 
ing what  Saint  Paul  or  any  other  saint  has  written  V  the 
I»riests  would  ask  them.  '  Much  more  than  yon  think,' 
tbsy  replied  ;  'we  are  no  longer  to  be  kept  in  darkness 
and  igttoranoe  respecting  these  matters  ;'  and  then  they 
wonld  produce  their  books  and  read  paragraphs,  making 
sach  comments  that  every  person  was  scandalized  :  they 
eaied  nothing  about  the  Pope,  and  even  spoke  with  irre- 
Terenee  of  the  bones  of  Saint  James.  However,  the  mat- 
ter was  soon  bmited  ^wnt,  and  a  commission  was  des- 
patched from  onr  see  to  collect  the  books  and  bum  them. 
ms  Was  effbeted,  and  the  skippers  were  either  punish- 
ed or  rsprimuided,  since  which  I  have  heard  nothing 
more  of  tiiem.  I  could  not  forbear  laughing  when  I  saw 
these  books ;  they  instantly  broaght  to  my  mind  the 
skippers  of  Padron  and  their  religions  disputations." 

The  citizens  of  Ponteredra  were,  if  possible, 
more  jealous  and  contemptuous  of  Vigo  than  those 
of  St  James  were  of  Ck>mnna.  Vigo  was  depriving 
them  of  their  trade,  as  Ck>runna  had  lately  done  the 
fine  old  city  of  St.  James  of  the  honour  and  advan- 
tage of  being  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government. 
The  contempt  of  the  Seoor  Garcia  notary,  for  Vigo, 
and  his  glorification  of  Pontevedra,  is  not  a  little 
comic.  lie  stranger,  however,  though  well  pre- 
pared to  despise,  could  not  help  admiring  Vigo  when 
he  saw  it. 

Among  other  stirring  adventnres  in  Gralicia,  the 
masionaty  was  hionght  into  trouble  by  being  ima- 
gined by  the  ignorant  fishermen  of  the  bay  of 
Finisterra  to  be  no  other  than  Don  Carlos  I  and  he 
waa  even  arrested  as  the  stunted  Pretender.  The 
affitfr,  which  looks  Indicrous  on  paper,  was  likely 
to  psroTS  serions  enough  amongst  an  ignorant  and 
vioknt  commtmity.  He  was,  however,  taken  un- 
der the  protection  of  an  old  fellow  who  pretended 
te  he  acquainted  with  the  English  tongue ;  and 
who  ^oaoanced  him  an  Englishman  because  he 


was  able  to  translate  his  own  Entire  English  voca- 
bulary, namely  tni/e  and  fori,  into  Spanish.  The 
guide  was  at  the  same  time  set  down  as  Sebastian, 
the  nephew  of  Don  Carlos,  and  was  not  likely  to  have 
escaped  so  easily  as  his  English  employer,  when  by 
a  happy  thought  it  was  judged  best  to  cany  both 
the  prisoners  before  the  head  alcalde  at  Corcuvion. 
This  magistrate  was  a  very  different  person  from 
him  of  Finisterra.  He  had  but  lately  arrived  from 
Madrid  to  assume  office,  and  was  not  even  a  native 
of  Galicia.  The  man  of  the  *»(/"«  and  fort  "an 
old  valiente,"  who  by  the  way,  had  been  in  the 
action  of  Tra&lgar,  and  seen  Nelson  fall,  said  of 
the  new  alcalde — 

*  He  is  a  mighty  liberal,  and  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  his 
orders  that  we  have  lately  been  so  much  on  the  alert. 
It  is  said  that  the  Carlists  are  meditating  a  descent  on 
these  parts  of  Galicia.  Let  them  only  come  to  Finis- 
terra; we  are  liberals  there  to  a  man,  and  the  old  va- 
liente is  ready  to  play  the  same  part  as  in  the  time  of 
the  French.  Bat,  as  I  was  telling  you  before,  the  al- 
calde to  whom  I  am  conducting  you  is  a  young  man,  and 
very  learned ;  and,  if  he  thinks  proper,  he  can  speak  Eng- 
lidi  to  you,  even  better  than  myself,  notwithstanding  I 
was  a  friend  of  Nelson,  and  fought  by  his  side  at  Tra- 
falgar." 

It  was  dark  night  before  we  reached  Corcuvion.  An- 
tonio again  stopped  to  refresh  at  a  wine-shop,  after  which 
he  conducted  us  to  the  house  of  the  alcalde.  His  steps 
were,  by  this  time,  not  particularly  steady,  and,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  gate  of  the  house,  he  stumbled  over  the 
threshold  and  fell. 

The  learned  alcalde  was  seen  at  last.  He  is, 
like  Balthasar,  the  Tailor-National  of  Madrid,  a 
fair  specimen  of  Young  Spain. 

Sebastian  and  myself  followed  Antonio  up-staiis  to  a 
room,  where,  seated  behind  a  table,  we  beheld  a  young 
man  of  low  stature,  but  handsome  features,  and  very 
fashionably  dressed.  He  appeared  to  be  inditing  a  let- 
ter, which,  when  he  had  concluded,  he  delivered  to  a 
secretary  to  be  transcribed.  He  then  looked  at  me  for 
a  moment  fixedly,  and  the  following  conversation  ensued 
between  us : — 

Alcalde. — I  see  that  yon  are  an  Englishman;  and  my 
friend  Antonio,  here,  informs  me  that  you  have  been 
arrested  at  Finisterra.  My$df. — He  tells  you  true;  and, 
but  for  him,  I  believe  that  I  should  have  fUlen  by  the 
hands  of  those  savage  fishermen.  Alcalde. — The  inha- 
bitants of  Finisterra  are  brave,  and  are  all  liberals. 
Allow  me  to  look  at  your  passport)  Yes;  all  in  form. 
Truly  it  was  very  ridiculous  that  they  should  have  ar- 
rested you  as  a  OiTlist.  Myelf. — Not  only  as  a  Carlist, 
but  as  Don  Carlos  himself  I  Alealde. — Oh,  most  ridi- 
culous I  Mistake  a  oountryman  of  the  grand  BaiiUkam 
for  such  a  Groth  I  Mydf. — Excuse  me,  Sir,  you  speak 
of  the  grand  somebody!  Alcalde. — The  grand  Baint- 
ham :  he  who  has  invented  laws  for  all  the  world.  I 
hope  shortly  to  see  them  adopted  in  this  unhappy  coun- 
try of  ours.  Mytelf. — Oh !  you  mean  Jeremy  Bentham. 
Yes  1  a  very  remarlcable  man  in  his  way.  Alcalde. — In 
his  way !  in  all  ways.  The  most  universal  genius  which 
the  world  ever  produced :  a  Solon,  a  Plato,  and  a  Lope 
de  Vega.  Mt/ielf. — I  have  never  read  his  writings.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  Solon,  and,  aa  you  say,  a 
Plato.  I  should  scarcely  have  thought,  however,  that 
he  could  be  ranked,  as  a  poet,  with  Lope  de  Vega. 
Alcalde. — How  surprising  1  I  see,  indeed,  that  yon  know 
nothing  of  his  writings,  tiiough  an  Englishman.  Now, 
here  am  I,  a  simple  ^calde  of  Gralicia,  yet  I  possess  all 
the  writings  of  Baintham  on  that  dielf,  and  I  stndy  them 
day  and  night.  Mytelf. — You  doubtless.  Sir,  possess 
the  English  language t  Alealde. — I  do:  I  mean  that 
part  of  it  which  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  Baint- 
ham. I  am  most  truly  glad  to  see  a  oountryman  of  his 
in  these  Gothic  wildernesses.  I  understand,  and  appre- 
ciate your  motives  for  visituig  them.    Excuse  the  inci- 
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Tility  and  rudeness  which  yoa  h»Te  experienced.  Bnt 
we  will  endeavour  to  mike  yoa  reparation.  You  are 
this  moment  free:  but  it  is  late, — I  must  find  yon  a  lodj;- 
ing  for  the  night. 

A  comfortable  lodging  was  procared,  to  which 
the  alcalde  sent  a  good  supper.  He,  like  the  priests 
and  most  of  the  learned  laymen  of  Spain,  knew  no- 
thing whaterer  of  the  New  Testament  of  which  the 
stranger  spoke ;  bat  deemed  it  some  monkish  legend. 

At  Santander,  the  trareller  fell  in,  at  the  table 
d'hdte,  with  the  famous  Flinter,  whose  like,  al- 
beit his  touch  of  the  blarney  and  the  Bobadil,  one 
does  not  meet  with  every  day. 

Long  before  dinner  was  eonclnded,  the  oonversa- 
tion  was  entirely  engrossed,  and  the  attention  of  all  pre- 
sent, directed  to  an  indiTidnal  who  sat  on  one  side  of 
the  bulky  Catalan.  He  was  a  thin  man,  of  abont  the 
middle  height,  with  a  remarkably  red  face,  and  some- 
thing in  his  eyes  which,  if  not  a  squint,  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  it.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  military 
frock,  and  seemed  to  take  much  more  pleasure  in  har- 
angning  than  in  the  fare  which  was  set  before  him.  He 
spoke  perfectly  good  Spanish;  yet  his  voice  betrayed 
something  of  a  foreign  accent.  For  a  long  time,  he  de- 
scanted, with  immense  volubility,  on  war  and  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, freely  criticising  the  conduct  of  the  generals, 
both  Carlist  and  Christinos,  in  the  present  struggle,  till 
at  last  he  exclaimed, "  Had  I  bnt  twenty  thousand  men 
allowed  me  by  the  government,  I  wonld  bring  the  war 
to  a  conclusion  in  six  months." 

"  Pardon  me.  Sir,"  said  a  Spaniard,  who  sat  at  the 
table,  "  the  curiosity  which  induces  me  to  request  the 
favour  of  your  distinguished  name." 

"  I  am  Flinter,"  replied  the  individual  in  the  military 
frock;  "a  name  which  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Spain.  I  am  Flinter  the  Irishman, 
just  escaped  from  the  Basque  provinces  and  the  claws  of 
Don  Carlos.  On  the  decease  of  Ferdinand,  I  declared 
for  Isabella,  esteeming  it  the  duty  of  every  good  cavalier 
and  Irishman  in  the  Spanish  service  to  do  so.  You  have 
all  heard  of  my  exploits;  and  permit  me  to  tell  yon  they 
wonld  have  been  yet  more  glorious  had  not  jealonsy  been 
at  work  and  cramped  my  means.  Two  years  ago  I  was 
despatched  to  Estremadnra,  to  organize  the  militias. 
The  bands  of  Gomez  and  Cabrera  entered  the  province, 
and  spread  devastation  aronnd.  They  found  me,  how- 
ever, at  my  post;  and,  had  I  been  properly  seconded  by 
those  under  my  oommand,  the  two  rebels  wonld  never 
have  returned  to  their  master  to  boast  of  their  success. 
I  stood  behind  my  intrenchments.  A  man  advanced 
and  summoned  ns  to  surrender.  'Who  are  you  !'  I  de- 
manded. '  I  am  Cabrera,'  he  replied.  '  And  I  am  Flin- 
t«r,'  I  retorted,  flourishing  my  sabre;  'retire  to  yoor 
battalions,  or  yoa  will  forthwith  die  the  death.'  He  was 
awed,  and  did  as  I  commanded.  In  an  hour  we  sur- 
rendered. I  was  led  a  prisoner  to  the  Basque  provinces; 
and  the  Carlists  rejoiced  in  the  capture  they  had  made; 
for  the  name  of  Flinter  had  long  sounded  amongst  the 
Carlist  ranks.  I  was  flung  into  a  loathsome  dungeon, 
where  1  remained  twenty  months.  I  was  cold;  I  was 
naked ;  but  I  did  not  on  tliat  account  despond — my  spirit 
was  too  indomitable  for  such  weakness.  My  keeper  at 
last  pitied  my  misfortunes.  'He  said  that  it  grieved 
liim  to  see  so  valiant  a  man  perish  in  inglorious  confine- 
ment.' We  laid  a  plan  to  escape  together;  disguises 
were  provided,  and  we  mads  the  attempt.  We  passed 
unobserved  till  we  arrived  at  the  Carlist  lines  above  Bil- 
bao :  there  we  were  stopped.  My  presence  of  mind, 
however,  did  not  desert  me.  I  was  disguised  as  a  car- 
man, as  a  Catalan;  and  the  coolness  of  my  answers  de- 
ceived my  interrogators.  We  were  permitted  to  pass, 
and  soon  were  safe  within  the  ynlig  of  Bilbao.  Then 
was  an  illumination  that  night  in  the  town;  for  the  lion 
had  burst  his  toils — Flinter  had  escaped,  and  was  once 
more  returned  to  reanimate  a  droopfaig  cause.  I  have 
Just  arrived  at  .Santander  on  my  way  to  Madrid,  where 
I  intend  to  ask  of  the  government  a  command,  with 
twenty  thousand  mcu," 


Poor  Flinter !  a  braver  heart,  and  s  mors  giMeuji 
ing  month,  were  surely  never  nnited  in  the  aim  body, 
He  proceeded  to  Madrid,  and,  through  the  inflneiot  k 
the  British  ambassador,  who  was  his  fnend,  he  obbuud 
the  command  of  a  small  division,  vriih  which  he  eat 
trived  to  surprise  and  defeat,  in  the  neighboniheod  ol 
Toledo,  a  body  of  the  Carlists,  eommanded  by  Orejitta 
whose  numbers  more  than  trebled  bis  own.  In  rewuc 
for  this  exploit,  he  was  persecuted  by  the  govenimt 
which,  at  that  time,  was  the  moderado,  or  juste  milieo 
with  ibe  most  relentless  animosity. 

Ten  months  after  he  was  thus  seen  at  Santander. 
Flinter,  baflSed,  disappointed,  and  ill-treated,  wsi 
seized  with  morbid  despondency,  and  committed 
suicide;  a  melancholy  warning  to  thoae  aidenl 
spirits  who  engage  in  the  service  of  a  party  to« 
ignorant  to  feel  the  value  of  such  devotion,  aad  too 
jealous  and  proud  for  gratitude. 

When  Mr.  Borrow  returned  to  Madrid,  afia 
this  and  the  other  journeys,  to  which  we  eaimot  d- 
vert,  he  found  the  priests  and  their  partisans  boil' 
ing  with  malice  and  fury,  though  the  demand  foi 
Bibles,  at  the  stores,  had  not  been  great.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  British  ambassador  overawed  them, 

At  this  time,  the  beginning  of  the  year  1838,  h( 
found  leisure  to  finish  the  translation  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke  into  the  Spanish-Gypsy  and  Enscan 
languages,  and  to  have  them  printed.  The  latter 
language  is  either  the  Basque  or  somethmg  neailj 
resembling  that  ancient  tongue. 

Mr,  Borrow's  fortunes  in  Spain  had  now  reached 
a  crisis.  The  political  governor  of  Madrid  issued 
an  order  prohibiting  any  more  New  Testsmenti 
being  sold ;  and  an  alguazil  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Bible  depo^  but  did  not  go  the  length  of  dosing  it, 
nor  would  the  agent  take  down  his  placards.  He 
was  now  attacked  in  the  journals  as  a  itv, « 
sorcerer,  a  companion  of  witches  and  gypass.  W« 
leave  his  vindication,  without  comment,  to  our 
readers. 

That  I  was  the  associate  of  Gypsies  and  fortsae-tellers, 
I  do  not  deny.  Why  should  I  be  ashamed  of  tlxir  coo- 
pany  when  my  Master  mingled  with  pnblicanB  mo 
thieves!  Many  ofthe  Gypsy  raee  came  frequently  to™ 
me  ;  received  instruction,  and  heard  puts  of  the  Geqn 
read  to  them  in  their  own  language ;  and  when  they  wn" 
hungry  and  faint,  I  gave  them  to  eat  and  drink.  Tui 
might  be  deemed  sorcery  in  Spain,  bnt  I  am  not  wtnoiil 
hope  that  it  will  be  otherwise  estimated  in  Englsnil ; «« 
had  I  perished  at  this  period,  I  think  there  are  wm 
who  wonld  have  been  disposed  to  acknowledge  thK 
had  not  lived  altogether  in  vain  (always  as  an  is** 
ment  of  the  "  Most  Highest"),  having  been  pf^'^J 
to  turn  one  of  the  most  valnable  books  of  Ood  into  jM 
speech  of  the  most  degraded  of  his  creatures,  m  ^ 
meantime  I  endeavoured  to  enter  into  negotiation^  "^ 
the  ministry,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pe'''"'''°V: 
sell  the  New  Testament  in  Madrid,  and  the  n"™?"? 
of  the  prohibition.  I  experienced,  however,  gw*'  "J 
position,  which  I  was  unable  to  surmount.  ^J^^y 
the  ultra-popish  bishops,  then  resident  in  )Iian«)  "n 
denounced  the  Bible,  the  Bible  Society,  and  "^H^^J 

When  matters  came  to  the  extremity,  W 
Villiers  defended  the  agent  of  the  Bible  Sociely  « 
the  utmost. 

Though  there  was  no  great  demand  for  ^n 
Testaments,  the  whole  edition  of  the  G^WP^.'J^ 
Luke  in  the  Gypsy  language  sold  in  a  fortnight. 

Long,  however,  before  this  period  had  e^''??'|^2 
clergy  were  up  in  arms.    "  Sorcery  I "  said  one  ow^ 
"  There  is  more  in  this  than  we  can  dive  into,"  e*™" 
?d  a  secoifd.    "  He  will  convert  all  Spain  by  ms*  ' 
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tk  G7P7  Jugnge,**  cried  »  third.  And  then  came 
ie  liul  cfaonu  on  sneh  occasions,  of  Que  infamia  ! 
Ijmfiiiiriia .'  At  last,  having;  consulted  together,  away 
iktT  tamed  t*  their  tool  the  eorregidor,  or,  according 
M  At  Mden  term,  the  gefe  politico  of  Madrid. 

Hie  few  ranaining  copies  of  the  Gypsy  Grospel 
vn  cooseqaently  seized,  and  the  prohibited  book 
nstlienceforward  run  after  more  than  ever.  Mr. 
humii'i  rigilant  and  friendly  landlady  at  this  time 
nati  him  that  he  was  in  danger  of  arrest ;  which 
ictiili]r  took  place,  throngh  the  excessive  zeal  of 
^eomgidor,  who  went  far  beyond  his  powers  in 
is  na^  step,  and  the  wishes  of  his  superiors. 
C'cBfortiBg  h^self  that  he  did  not  live  in  the  age 
d  JriM  iafi,"  Don  Jorge,"  on  his  way  to  prison, 
ihsianalized — 
*  M  hat  am  I,"  thonght  I,  "  who  have  done  more 
b  lead  Fopery  than  all  the  poor  Christian  martyrs 
Itat  «er  nftred  in  this  acenrsed  square,  merely  sent 
l«piM,ftem  which  I  am  snre  to  be  liberated  in  a  few 
iqi,«i&  cndit  and  applause.  Pope  of  Rome  I  I  be- 
intToa  t*  be  as  malinons  as  ever,  bnt  yon  are  sadly 
Udot  IB  power.  Yon  are  become  paralytic,  Ba- 
laAn,i«d  your  club  has  degenerated  to  a  crutch." 

Tit  prison  of  Madrid  opened  strange  new  scenes 
ii  life  to  the  Missioiiary,  which  he  has  sketched 
Ttk  fttaaaa  and  spirit.  Spanish  ruffians  seem 
BK  angriy  atrocious  than  simUar  characters  in 
«^  orilized  countries ;  and  here  were  to  be  found 
«n  of  the  rilest  and  blacks  criminals. 
Tie  uthorities  had  in  our  hero  caught  a  Tartar. 
CWmprison,  it  waa  not  so  easy  to  get  him  out 
•^  A  formal  apology  was  at  last  extorted  in  a 
teaent  transmitted  to  the  ambassador,  oonfess- 
V  &e  imprisonment  unjust ;  and  after  a  con- 
^Mtnt  of  three  weeks,  and  all  the  expenses  be- 
ar ftij,  the  prisoner  condescended  to  walk  forth, 
F>ciuanig  his  intention  of  circnlatiog  the  Bible 
^timf^tTtry  village  in  Spain! 

IW  derjy  were  once  and  ever  the  party  the 
■at  Titalently  opposed  to  the  agent  of  the  Bible 
^"'^'t  hot  he  candidly  confesses  that,  as 

bat  is  ftiDy  aware  tiiat  she  is  not  a  Christian 
**((,  lad  haling  no  desire  to  become  so,  she  acts 
pnlatly  ii  keeping  from  the  eyes  of  her  followers  the 
n>  «Ueh  woald  reveal  to  them  the  tmths  of  Chris- 
"■'T-  Her  agents  and  minions  thronghont  Spain 
P"**!  ftcmelTcs  to  the  utmost  to  render  my  humble 
waaksrtiTe,  and  to  vilify  the  work  which  I  was  at- 
**l<ia(todiiieminate. 

^  Mr.  Sorrow's  dramatic  description,  the  Arch- 
'■^  of  Toledo,  the  primate  of  Spain,  appointed 
"*  to  his  office  for  his  assnmed  enl^htened  views, 
""•  **  ^ud  forth  as  in  any  way  superior  to  the 
wd  (Id  priest  of  the  dove-cotes.  He  was  a  better 
.'■ip  of  gems,  but  not  more  &vouiable  to  the  free 
t  of  the  Bible,  though  without  note  or 


.  ^  this  period  Mr.  Borrow  was  peculiarly  ac- 
^  "•  circnlating  Bibles  in  the  villages  around  To- 
f*  "d  Madrid,and  also  in  more  remote  hamlets, — 
J**"*  utive  enemies  still  the  priests.  In  these 
*fc»l  tunhles  he  had  his  usual  good  fortune  in 
*  "ly  of  adventure  and  of  small  diverting  flea- 
■'PweentioBs,  when  either  vending  his  poison- 
.**•"•  pwwmally  or  throngh  his  rustic  agents. 
tJ*)  *e  of  these,  who  had  caught  the  inspira- 
f*  of  his  trade,  would  set  out  with  a  mule 
'^  J«d«n  with  Bibles,  exclaiming  "  Down  with 
'*•  »■— w.  rxi. 


the  friars!  Down  with  superstition!  Vioa  In- 
galaterra!  Viva  el  Eeangelio  !  "  Civil,  war  was 
raging  in  the  places  they  visited,  and  Mr.  Borrow 
was  sometimes  the  accidental  witness  of  its  atro- 
cities and  horrors. 

Before  Mr.  Borrow  finally  left  Madrid,  there 
was  a  favourable  reaction.  He  employe!  several 
men,  and  even  women,  to  go  about  selling  Bibles, 
to  hawk  them,  in  short ; — and  a  considerable  num- 
ber were  thus  disposed  of; — ^nay,  in  two  of  the 
Churches  the  New  Testament  was  regularly  ex- 
pounded by  the  curates  to  children  who  had  copies 
of  the  Society's  Bible.  But  these  liberal  curates 
might  probably  wish  to  give  the  dangerous  volume 
their  own  gloss.  The  name  of  Luther  had  been  as 
detested  and  odious  in  Spain  as  that  of  Beelzebub ; 
but  now  people  ventured  to  inquire  for  the  works 
of  "Dr.  Martin,"  whom  some  of  them  fancied 
still  alive.  Luther's  name  is  the  only  one  con- 
nected with  the  Reformation  that  is  known  in  that 
dark  land.  In  Seville,  Mr.  Borrow  again  estab- 
lished himself  for  a  season,  to  circulate  the  Bible  ; 
and  turning  with  contempt  from  the  effeminate  and 
ignorant  higher  class  of  Andalusians,  he  sought 
solace  in  the  society  and  converse  of  on  extraordi- 
nary gypsy. 

No  scion  of  a  noble  or  knightly  bouse,  "  no  wearer  of 
soft  clothing,"  no  sleek  highly  perfkimed  personage,  none 
of  the  romanticos  who  walk  in  languishing  attitudes  , 
about  the  streets  of  Seville,  with  long  black  hair  hang- 
ing upon  their  shoulders  in  luxuriant  curls ;  bat  one  of 
those  whom  the  proud  and  unfeeling  style  the  dregs  of 
the  populace — a  haggard,  houseless,  penniless  man,  in 
rags  and  tatters :  I  allude  to  Manuel,  the— what  shall 
I  call  him  1 — seller  of  lottery  tickets,  driver  of  death 
carts,  or  poet  laureate  in  Gypsy  songs.  I  wonder  whether 
thou  art  still  living,  my  friend  Manuel ;  thou  gentleman 
of  Nature's  forming— honest,  pure-minded,  humble,  yet 
dignified  being  I  Art  thou  still  wandering  through  the 
courts  of  beautifial  Sa&eoro,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Len 
Baro,  thine  eyes  fixed  in  vacancy,  and  thy  mind  striving 
to  recall  some  half-forgotten  couplet  of  Lnis  Lobo ;  or 
art  thou  gone  to  thy  long  rest,  out  beyond  the  Xerez 
gate  within  the  wall  of  tiie  Campo  Santo,  to  which,  in 
times  of  pest  and  sickness,  thou  wast  wont  to  carry  so 
many,  Gypsy  and  Gentile,  in  thy  cart  of  the  tinUing 
bell !  Oft  in  the  riuuiom  of  the  lettered  and  learned  in 
this  land  of  nnirereal  literature,  when  weary  of  the  dis- 
play of  pedantry  and  egotism,  have  I  recurred  with 
yearning  to  our  Gypsy  recitations  at  the  old  house  in  tin 
Pila  Seca.  Oft,  when  sickened  by  the  high-wrooght 
professions  of  those  who  bear  the  cross  in  gilded  chariots, 
have  I  thought  on  thee,  thy  calm  faith,  without  pretence, 
— thy  patience  in  poverty,  and  fortitude  in  affliction. 

Another  frequenter  of  the  old  lonely  house  in  the 
Pila  Seea  was  Dionysiua,  an  unfortunate  Greek, 
who  had  come  to  Seville  vrith  a  fine  library,  col- 
lected on  the  dissolution  of  the  convents,  and  in 
the  vain  hope  that,  in  a  large  cathedral  city, 
abounding  in  rich  priests  and  canons,  books  might 
be  in  demand.  He  was  completely  deceived.  These 
ecclesiastics  had  many  wants  of  luxury  more  press- 
ing. The  seizure  of  New  Testaments  and  Gypsy 
Gospels  signalized  the  departure  of  the  heretic 
Missionary  from  Seville.  The  intdlectnal  state  of 
this  city  may  be  gathered  from  the  cry  of  "sor- 
eery"  having  been  raised  when  steam-boats  (aa 
English  speculation)  first  appeared  on  the  Guadal- 
quiver.  The  boats  are  now,  however,  crowded  vrith 
passengers,  though  the  engineers  are  still  English- 
men—luckiljr  for  |he  safety  of  those  passengers, 
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B«foTe  leaving  Seville,  Mr.  Borrow  formed  the 
design  of  viBiting  Barbary ;  for  which  he  gives 
vaiions  good  reasons,  without  mentioning  "  a 
truant  disposition."  Of  his  journey  thither,  by 
the  route  of  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  we  shall  merely 
say,  that  it  is  as  lively  and  pregnant  of  Jew  and 
Gypsy  adventure,  and  graphic  portraiture,  as  any 
other  portion  of  the  Narrative.  The  landlord  at 
Gibraltar  shall  prove  our  assertion  :— 

I  could  observe  every  person  who  entered  or  left  the 
honae,  which  ie  one  of  great  resort,  being  si  tasted  in  the 
moat  frequented  place  of  the  principal  thoronj;h{kre  of 
the  town.  My  eyes  were  busy,  and  so  were  my  ears. 
Close  beside  me  stood  my  excellent  friend  GritBths,  the 
jolly  hosteler,  of  whom  I  take  the  present  opportunity 
of  saying  a  few  words,  thongh,  I  dare  say,  he  has  been 
frequently  described  before,  and  by  far  better  pens. 
Let  those  who  know  him  not,  figure  to  themselves  a  man 
of  about  fifty,  at  least  six  feet  in  height,  and  weighing 
some  eighteen  stone,  an  exceedingly  florid  countenance 
and  good  features,  eyes  full  of  quickness  and  shrewd- 
ness, bnt  at  the  same  time  beaming  with  good  nature. 
He  wears  white  pantaloons,  white  frock,  and  white  hat, 
and  is,  indeed,  all  white,  with  the  exception  of  his  pol- 
ished Wellingtons  and  rubicund  face.  He  carries  a 
whip  beneath  his  arm,  which  adds  wonderftiUy  to  the 
knowingness  of  his  appearance,  which  is  rather  more 
that  of  a  gentleman  who  keeps  an  inn  on  the  Newmarket 
road,  "  purely  for  the  love  of  travellers,  and  the  money 
which  they  carry  about  them,"  than  a  native  of  the  Rook. 
Nevertheless,  he  will  tell  you  himself  that  he  is  a  Bock 
lizard ;  and  you  will  scarcely  doubt  it  when,  beside  Us 
Ekiglish,  which  is  broad  and  vemaonlM,  yon  hear  Um 


speak  l^anish— ay,  and  OenMse  too,  wh«i  nseeuir 

and  it  is  no  child's  play  to  spea^  ib.e  latter,  wUct 
myself  could  never  master.  He  ie  a  good  judge  of  h«r 
flesl^  and  occasionally  sells  "a  bit  of  a  blood,"  oi 
Barbary  steed,  to  a  young  hand,  thongh  he  has  no  ( 
jeotiod  to  do  business  with  an  old  one ;  for  there  is  i 
a  thin,  crouching,  livid-fiwed,  lynx-eyed  Jew  of  Fei  a 
able  of  outwitting  him  in  a  bargain,  or  cheating  him  ( 
of  one  single  pound  of  the  fifty  thousand  sterling  wU 
he  possesses ;  and  yet,  ever  bear  in  mind  that  he  il 
good-natured  fellow  to  those  who  are  diqrased  to  beb 
honourably  to  him;  and  know,  likewise,  that  he  i 
lend  you  money,  if  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  are  in  u 
of  it  J  but  depend  upon  it,  if  he  refOse  yon,  there  is  soi 
thing  not  iJtogether  right  about  yon — fl»r  Griffiths  kao 
Aw  reorld,  and  is  not  to  be  made  a  fool  of.  There  m 
prodigious  quantity  of  porter  oonanmed  in  my  presq 
during  the  short  hour  that  I  sat  on  the  bench  of  H 
hostelry  of  the  Bock. 

The  Bible  in  Spain  properly  stops  here  ;  and  i 
must  resist  the  gypsy  spells  and  whispering  tl 
would  tempt  us  onward  to  Tangiers.  There  may 
different  opinions  as  to  Mr.  Borrow's  oKrits  a 
qnaliflcations  as  a  Missionary  of  the  Bible  Societ 
there  can  be  none,  as  to  his  having  produced 
clever,  most  amusing,  and, — to  minds  capable 
healthy  intellectual  assimilation, — {>rofitable  iror 
We  trust  that  it  will  not  be  the  last,  and  that  l 
g^psy  lore,  and  the  singular  free-masonry  whil 
might  find  him  a  safe  way  into  many  invitU 
regions,  sealed  to  ordinary  Ghristiansi,  are  not  to  1 
henceforth  lost  to  the  world. 


FADED  FLOWERS. 


Oh,  ye  are  drooping— parted  flowers. 

And  yonr  beautiftil  life  It  is  gone  like  a  dream, 

Pining  for  love  of  sheen  and  showers^ 

Twilight  dewdrop,  noon-day  beam. 

By  yonr  loveliness  ye  fell, 

For  beauty  is  ever  a  fittal  spell ; 

And  love  will  dare  even  wrong  unknown. 

To  make  the  thing  beloved  its  own. 

Mourn  not,  mourn  not,  fluled  flowers  ! 
Was  fragrance  yours  in  your  sunny  bowers  I 
Still  is  her  spirit  hovering  near, 
And  she  will  not  quit  a  home  so  dear. 
But  o'er  ye  breathes,  and  long  will  breathe. 
Like  love,  outlasting  time  and  death. 

Had  ye  a  language,  blooming  flowers, 
Now  is  your  voiee  more  deeply  dear; 
Tones  to  the  hewt  ye  bring — and  showers 
Of  visioned  dew  o'er  the  senses  weep. 
And  waken  thoughts — ay,  thoughts  that  steep 
The  soul  in  transport,  while  ye  sleep 
All  hneless,  shrunk,  and  sere; 
Had  ye  a  charm — now,  now  unbroken — 
Even  as  tile  passionate  spell  ye  token- 
It  clings  to  yon  more  closely  still 
Than  to  all  the  loved  of  ray  or  rill. 

Oh,  I  vrill  love  yon,  sweet,  eweet  flowers. 
For  fair  was  the  hand  that  reft  your  hours. 
And  the  bosom  where  first  ye  knew  to  fade— 
A  pillow  for  love's  own  visions  made; 


And  idle  it  may  be  thns  to  deem, 
But  token  flowers  to  me  ye  seem; 
And  spoiled  and  withered  thongh  ye  be, 
What  marvel  yet  your  charm  to  me. 

Pass,  young  flowers — how  sweet  to  see, 
All  is  not  lost  with  your  early  blooiA ; 
Better  thus,  than  to  waste  away 
Beneath  the  dull  doom  of  decay. 
And  when  lovelier  things  than  ye 
Press  the  stirless  conch  of  gloom, 
Not  alone  is  the  heart  laid  low. 
Its  hopes — its  loves — partake  its  gravt; 
For  there,  alas,  no  starry  glow  , 

Beacons  beyond  death's  shoreless  wave. 
And,  if  it  be  naught  save  a  dream  of  bliss^ 
That  love  bath  another  sphere  than  this. 
And  hopes,  on  earth's  oold  bosom  that  die, 
Hare  a  lu4)pier  home  on  Ugh; 
What  more  may  hallow  human  «lay. 
When  passion  with  life  hath  passed  away ! 
What — bnt  the  love  to  linger  prone, 
The  love-tanght  fancy  that  renews 
Bloom  to  the  sere,  the  fiuied  hues — ' 
The  lifeless  life — the  voiceless  tone  t 
Oh — ^to  the  heart  bereft  and  lone, 
Deem  not  that  fantasy  all  vain, 
WUoh  bids  the  forms  of  passion  flown, 
In  spiritual  shadow  live  again ; 
And  wings  from  the  last  tyrant's  power 
£ven  the  charm  of  a  wasted  flower. 
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Tms  is  a  rather  remarkable  production  of  its  Itind. 
—Though  its  leading  subject  be  comprehensiTe- 
ly  "The  condition-of-England  question," — which, 
for  the  moment,  is  more  closely  depending,  more 
intimately  connected  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whe- 
ther as  Prime  Minister,  or  leader  of  the  Tory 
party,  than  with  any  other  indiyidnal  whaterer — 
it  is  not  leas  noticeable  as  a  rapid,  brilliant,  and 
tolerably   fair  epitome  of  the  history  of  public 
opinioii  and  poUtioal  progress  for  the  last  sixty 
erentful  years.     It  tells  nothing  that  is  absolutely 
new,  and  does  not  pause  for  philosophic  reflection, 
thoQgli  pertinent  remarks  and  Ulustratire  quota- 
tions are  interworen  ;  but  it  tells,  with  clearness 
and  spirit,  the  outlines  of  a  story  with  which  all 
men,  mingling,  or  aspiring  to  mingle,  in  public 
afiairs,  or  to  take  note  of  their  progress,  require  to 
hare  their  memories  occasionally  re&eshed.    The 
aathor,  if  not  by  any  means  a  serrile  Peelite,  is 
probably  more  attached  to  the  Peel  party  than  to 
any  other.  Taking  Burke  for  his  lode-star,  he,  how- 
erer,  assumes  a  tone  of  perfect  independence,  which 
is  t(jeiably  well  preserved ;  and  deals  roimd  his  ap- 
plause to  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  with  consi- 
derable tact,  and  a  creditable  appearance  of  impar- 
tiality.   His  ultimate  opinions  on  any  single  point, 
—•are  against  a  farther  extension  of  the  parliamen- 
taiyfranchise,  and  on  the  neces»tyof  holding  astrict 
hand  over  the  currency,  as  a  curb  on  speculation, 
orer-trading,  population,  &c.,  &c, — it  is  not  easy 
to  make  out.   His  plan  for  settling  the  Com  Laws, 
ihe  pressing  and  immediate  question  of  the  hour, 
is  tlie  (we  believe)  original  and  complex  one  of  a 
pei  <h^/Dr  America,  with  a  tUding-teal*  for  the 
Continent.     He  attributes,  though  not  always  di- 
rectly, national  distress  to  bad  seasons,  without 
inosting  upon  the  corrective — the  equalizing  prin- 
ciple of  Free  Trade  in  com,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
food ;  and  he  appears  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
any  line  of  policy,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
question  should  be  treated,  as  equally  important, 
finom  its  probable  bearings  on  party,  as  from  its 
effects  on  national  interests ;  or,  as  if  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  a  statesman  were  merely  expediency,  or  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  yield,  and  make  the  most  of 
the  sacrifice  when  the  crisis  arrives  which  it  has 
been  ,his  poUcy  to  delay.    As,  for  example,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  conceding  the  Catholic  claims,  not  he- 
cause  of  their  indefeasible  and  immutable  justice, 
and  the  wisdom  of  granting  them,  but  I>ecau8e  it 
had  been  demonstrated  that  the  Catholics  could 
no  longer  be  tmmpled  on  with  safety. 

The  book  opens  with  an  account  of  the  Peel 
family,  and  particularly  of  the  father  of  the  Pre- 
mier, the  first  Sir  Robert.  But  the  history  of  that 
&mily  is  already  well  enough  known ;  and  it  is  at 
least  as  creditable  as  that  of  three-fourths  of  the 
lav7er,soldier,  or  court-favour- sprung  noble  houses 
of  Uie  empire.    It  was  the  ambition  of  the  elder 

•  lA»ndon :  N.  H,  Cotes. 


Peel  to  found  a  family,  and  make  hi<  son  the  sac* 
cesser  of  the  "  Immortal  Pitt."  He  succeeded  in 
both  objects ;  and  although  he  did  not  live  to  wit- 
ness their  complete  realization,  he  must  have  had  a 
Pisgah-view  of  his  son's  high  destiny,  for  he  lived 
to  see  him  almost  on  the  highest  step  of  the  ladder. 
After  his  introduction  into  public  life  is  described, 
the  great  measures  in  which  Peel  was  successively 
prominent,  are  discussed  at  length.  On  the  Bank 
Restriction  the  writer  passes  just  censure,  and 
forcibly  expresses  wliat  are  generally  held  to  be 
sound  opinions  on  the  dangers  of  inconvertible 
paper';  otherwise  his  opinions  on  the  wisdom  or 
absolute  necessity  of  the  war  with  revolutionary 
France  augurs  a  thorough  acquiescence  in  the  policy 
of  Pitt,  and  the  views  of  Burke.  The  condemnation 
of  the  Bank  Restriction,  paves  the  way  to  indirect 
laudation  of  Peel's  first  memorable  retractation  of 
his  original  opinions^  when  the  strenuous  support* 
er  of  Put  and  Papbr  Monet  was  converted  into 
the  "  Pbm.'s  Bill  Pbel"  of  Cobbett. 

Though  Sir  Robert's  admirers  must  regret  that  he 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  taken  the  initiative  in  any  great 
measure,  it  would  be  as  ungracious  as  unjust  not  to 
give  him  the  praise  due  to  the  candid  confession  of 
error,  and  the  courage  to  do  what  was  right  at  last, 
in  defiance  of  the  indignation  of  alienated  friends, 
and  the  sneers  and  ridicule  of  enemies.  Looldng 
back  upon  the  history  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
with  Canning  in  the  grave,  to  which  he  had  heen 
hastened  by  a  wounded  spirit,  and  his  rival  trium- 
phant through  bis  sudden  abandonment  of  the 
cause  of  the  bigots,  of  which  he  had  been  the 
champion  for  many  a  long  year,  and  in  many  a 
hard-fought  field,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  men's 
sympathies  get  the  I>etter  of  their  reason,  or  that 
the  feeling  of  "  shably"  attaches  to  what  was  either 
the  most  praiseworthy  act  of  Peel's  public  life,  or  a 
thing  of  those  mingled  elements,  in  motive,  which  we 
do  not  care  at  tliis  moment  to  analyze.  Nor  could 
the  final  acquiescence  of  Mr.  Peel  fully  atone  for 
his  long  and  obstinate  opposition  to  a  measnre 
wrung  forth  when  concession  had  lost  all  its 
grace,  and  much  of  its  healing  virtue.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  only  honest  in  disclaiming  the  merit  of 
having  carried  the  question,  which,  as  he  said. 
Fox,  and  (^rattan,  and  Plunkett,  and  Canning, 
the  Whig  party,  (and  he  should  have  added  the 
Irish  Catholics,)  by  their  continuous  efibrts,  carried 
in  spite  of  liis  opposition. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  small  or  narrow  attempts  at 
Law  Reform  give  place  to  a  chapter  upon  the  Law 
Improvements  and  Improvers  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, and,  among  the  rest,  Bentham,  the  superfluous 
or  captious  remarks  on  whom  would  augur  the 
writer  to  belong  to  the  genus  laraytr.  Animadvert- 
ing upon  the  mischievous  tendency  of  Bentham's 
philosophy,  as  creating  excitement  and  dissatisfac- 
tion, he  throws  out  the  following  questionable  opin- 
ions :— 
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Bnt  in  the  great  and  complex  bosiness  of  law  and  le- 
gislation, it  i»  frequently  far  better  tbat  the  national 
mind  should  rest  in  the  vagueness  of  a  fallacy,  than  to 
be  tormented  trith  the  acnteness  of  a  logical  definition  ; 
far  better  that  an  entire  people,  who  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered that  they  are  utterly  miserable,  should  be  con- 
vinced that,  on  the  whole,  they  are  tolerably  well  as 
they  are,  than  be  prematurely  driven  into  the  discovery 
that  they  are  much  worse  than  they  might  be. 

This  author  admits  that  Bentham,  though  a  vain 
man,  and  an  intolerable  egotist,  vas  severely  con- 
scientious, and  that  he  abandoned  the  profession  of 
law  from  sincere  abhorrence  of  the  dl^onest  prac- 
tices and  low  morality  of  lawyers ;  but  he  con- 
cludes, and  we  hope  with  truth — 

A  far  better  and  far  higher  feeling  has,  since  Bent- 
ham's  early  days,  been  gradually  animating  the  legal 
profession ;  and  the  process  of  improvement,  though 
slow,  has  been  sure,  leading  to  a  confident  expectation, 
that,  ere  long,  the  ctvil  law  of  England  may  become  as 
simple  in  its  processes,  and  as  unexpensive  and  expedi- 
tions in  its  nature,  an  the  artificial  forms  of  onr  civilisa- 
tion will  permit. 

Though  it  is  evident  that,  if  not  vulgarly  Tory 
in  his  opinions,  this  commentator  on  the  Peel  Era 
is  highly  Conservative,  in  looking  back,  he  gene- 
rally holds  the  balance  with  a  fiair  and  firm  hand. 
When  the  contagion  of  "  French  principles  "  had,  in 
1794,  done  its  worst  in  this  country,  and  justified, 
as  he  believes,  the  adoption  of  Pitt's  extreme  mea- 
sures, it  is  confessed, — 

At  the  same  time,  impartial  history  must  record  that 
POWEK,  being  in  fear,  was  guilty  of  straining  justice,  in 
order  to  repress  what  it  considered  dangerous  in  the 
practices  of  the  agitators  of  that  day  ;  and  therefore, 
when,  in  1794,  the  subject  of  the  transportation  of  Muir 
and  Palmer, "  the  Scotch  Martyrs,"  *  was  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  Fox  had  some  justification  for 
his  warmth  when  he  exclaimed,  "Until  such  time  as 
there  is  a  law  to  send  me  to  Botany  Bay  for  publicly 
avowing  my  sentiments,  I  shall  think  it  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  me  to  condemn  the  actions  of  those  in  power, 
whenever  they  may,  as  in  the  present  instance,  call  forth 
the  execration  of  mankind.  If  England,  unhappily,  re- 
lapsing into  despotism,  should  ever  be  governed  by  such 
principles,  then  &rewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  onr  boasted 
fireedom." 

The  Second  Reign  of  Terror,  that  of  1817, 
"  when  the  whole  country,"  in  the  words  of  Earl 
Grey,  "  was  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Consti- 
tution," is  vindicated  as  "  partly  necessary,"  though 
the  author  forgets  to  tell,  that  those  who  did  the 
wrong  had  also  created  the  necessity.  Of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  celebrated  "  pig-headed  "  speech, 
which,  in  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  preci- 
pitated Reform,  it  is  remarked, — 

Had  this  bold  and  manly  avowal  at  opinion  been  ut- 
tered before  Catholic  Emancipation,  U  would  hare  had  a 
prodigions  influence  ;  but  afier  it,  and  in  the  excited 
state  of  the  country,  it  was  clearly  too  late — unequivo- 
cally ill-timed ! 

Success  is  too  much  regarded  as  the  measure  of 
right  in  this  and  other  passages.  Thus  the  com- 
plete and  abrupt  change  in  7%e  Time*  newspaper, 
when  Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  was  broken  up, 
which  change  can  be  explained  upon  no  principle 
of  integrity,  would  appear  to  be  regarded  as  a  step 
which  is  completely  vindicated  by  the  results.    It 


is  thus  alluded  to  in  connexion  with  Lord  Mt 
bourne's  sudden  dismissal : — 

The  decaying  enthusiasm  of  the  middle-classes  v 
suddenly  rekindled,  and  glowed  intensely.  Anotl 
matter  added  fuel  to  the  excitement.  The  Tima  mt 
paper,  the  greatest  engine  of  its  kmd  that  ever  exist 
—which  had  fought,  for  many  years,  with  a  power 
arm  and  a  rough  vigour,  the  cause  of  Beform  and  "  Ci 
and  Religions  Liberty" — took  one  of  those  steps  whi 
end  either  in  ruin  or  in  trialnph,  according  to  the  boldn 
and  the  skill  with  which  the  experiment  is  made.  For  mi 
time  it  had  manifested  symptoms  of  a  growing  aliei 
lion ;  had  quarrelled  with  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,! 
had  successfully  held  him  np  to  ridicule  ;  andhadfier 
ly,  but  nnavailingly  resisted  the  passing  of  the  Poor  h 
Amendment  Act.  It  now  came  out  on  the  "opposil 
side,  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody  who  read  it ; 
cry  of  "  Traitor  !— we  are  betrayed  !"  was  heard ;  ft 
brief  period,  like  a  powerful  vessel  labouring  in  a  ha 
sea.  The  Timet  plunged  amid  approbation  and  diaipp: 
bation,  its  timbers  apparently  creaking  and  grouisg  i 
der  the  change  :  shortly,  however,  it  "  righted,"  a 
now  floats  the  most  magniflcent,  as  it  had  been  the  m( 
daring  "  craft,"  that  ever  sailed  on  the  ocean  of  pub 
opinion. 

The  restoration  of  the  Tories,  or,  as  they  are  he 
uniformly  termed,  the  Conservatives,  to  power,  &i 
a  sketch  of  the  business  of  the  last  session,  in  whii 
Sir  RobeH  Peel  is  treated  with  "  high  conader 
tion,"  and  receives  theprawe  for  his  Tariff  measm 
and  his  firmness  in  carrying  it,  "  which  he  ampl 
deserves,"  concludes  "  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  h 
Era  ;"  for  the  chapter,  «  Com  and  Cnnency," 
more  one  of  speculation  than  of  retrospect  0 
the  manufacturing  sj'stem,  the  author  has  not  a 
actly  found  firm  ground.  It  is  a  difficult  and  del 
cate  subject,  and  much  ibay  be  said  on  both  side 
Some  things  he  has  said  vrell,  and  opportunelj 
With  the  causes  of  distress, — ^upon  which,  ao  fl 
as  legislation  is  concerned,  not  much  is  explicitl 
affirmed,— we  shall  not  intermeddle,  bnt  meid, 
quote  a  few  of  the  remedial  suggestions,  whidi«« 
worthy  of  attention  : — 

The  remedy,  to  a  given  extent,  appears  simple  in  pro 
ciple,if  notin  detail ;  and  only  requires  an  intellign 
and  courageous  statesman,  and  an  honest  legislstiire, 
apply  it.  ,    . 

Onr  manufacturing  industry,  and  onr  meclmnra 
power,  require  no  fiirther  tlimulvt — no  further  btk. 
sioN.  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow  are  large  enongi 
for  all  our  national  purposes ;  our  manufacturing  V^ 
lation  numerous  enough  on  every  consideration  of  b«i> 
safety.  Therefore  let  the  conaEiicr  be  tikd  cp  ;  »> "" 
when  we  enter  on  onr  approaching  cycle  of  good  season 
(if  the  cycle  has  not  oommenced,)  there  will  be  » !•'«" 
to  the  stimulus  which  abundant  seasons  gives  to  our  trej 
meudouB  manufacturing  power.  Better  that  »  "^^^ 
number  of  poor  honest  men  should  occasionally  be  imw^ 
to  find  a  SPRING-BOARD  [credit]  from  which  to  t»u1«J»\ 
a  fortune,  than  that  the  whole  country  should  be  expo*" 
to  the  wild  ftiry  of  periodical  commercial  tomado»   ^ 

Having  tied  up  the  currency,  let  the  coR-i  ™^^\j, 
set  as  FREE  OS  it  can  be,  with  reference  to  "i"'™'  °^._ 
For,  in  the  language  of  the  philosophic  statesman  wn  ^ 
we  have  so  often  quoted,  "  A  statesman  ^''*.r\^ 
professor  in  an  University :  the  latter  has  only  «« J  ^ 
neral  view  of  society  ;  the  former,  the  statesman,  dm  ^ 
number  of  circumstances  to  combine  with  those  P  ^^ 
ideas,  and  to  take  into  his  consideration.  ^''*'!''^?*j./i 
are  infinite,  are  infinitely  combined  ;  are  vanaWe  » 


*  These  "  Scotch  Political  Martyrs  "  are  the  same  individnals  whose  memories  that  "  most  magnificent  craft  '""j    ^ 
sailed  on  the  ocean  of  public  opinion," — as  this  writer  designates  The  Timef,  whan  it  made  its  most  barefaced  wheel.  *^j,. 
stood  out  the  storm  by  undaunted  impudence,  or  the  intrepidity  of  Journalism, — the  same  individuals  T/ie  Time*       i^ 
been  abusing,  from  day  to  day,  as  the  loweit  and  vilest  of  felons ;  though  at  much  apparently  from  sheer  ignorance,  s" 
assumption  of  ignorance  among  reader*,  as  from  unprincipled  recklessness. 
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tnuiaient ;  he  who  does  not  take  them  into  consideTstion 
is  Bot  eiToneoas,  bnt  stark  mad,  metaphysically  mad.  A 
ststeEmao,  nerer  losing  sight  of  principles,  is  to  be  guided 
by  drcnmstanoes  ;  and  judging  contrary  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment,  he  may  ruin  his  country  for  ever." 

Looking  then  to  "  cironmstances,"  yet  never  losing 
si^t  of  "  principles,"  it  may  be  worthy  a  statesman's 
oooaideration,  to  what  extent  he  can  set  the  com  trade 
FKKE,  at  the  same  time  that  he  ties  up  the  eurrency.  On 
the  principle  that  some  protection  is  needed  for  our  home 
agriculture,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  sufficient  an- 
swer has  been  given  to  the  argument,  that,  with  a  fixed 
dnty,in  cycles  of  abundant  seasons,  we  should  be  swamped 
by  supplies  of  com  ftom  those  European  countries  on  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude  with  ourselres,  and  which  ge- 
nerally share  with  us  in  the  same  series  of  abundant  and 
deficient  harvests.  But  with  a  slidiho  scaue  for  Europe, 
sad  a  FIXED  dutt  for  America,  there  might  be  at  once 
snfiieient  protection  given  to  our  agricultnre,  and  suffi- 
cient encouragement  given  to  our  manufacturing  indus- 
try ;  and  with  a  currency  secured  from  unnatural  ex- 
pansion and  sudden  check,  we  might  see  our  abundant 
aeasons  pass  away  without  any  extraordinary  oveb- 
TBaDiKO,  and  witness  the  approach  of  deficient  harvests, 
not,  indeed,  without  regret,  for  that  can  never  be,  bnt  at 
leact  without  the  terror  of  those  days  of  woe,  and  nights 
of  teerabling,  which  must  ever  be  endured  when  we  have 
to  "  enter  the  cloud"  of  commercial  panic  and  the  decay 
of  trade. 

niese  observations  may  appear  to  indicate  a  deficiency 
of  consideration  or  of  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of 
oar  social  condition.  These  difficnlties  are  indeed  great. 
We  have  grown  up  under  an  unnatural  and  artificial 
state  of  things,  Onr  National  Debt  is  a  huge  and  un- 
natural excrescence,  the  growth  of  war,  fictitious  capital, 
and  our  enormous  manufacturing  power.  Yet  the  re- 
moval of  the  tumour  would  cost  the  patient  its  life.  Onr 
vast  mannfiMturing  industry,  great  and  wonderful  as  it 
is,  has  shot  up  into  a  tremendous  artificial  power,  the 
creature  of  rare  and  accidental  circumstances,  such  as 
having  for  a  brief  space  the  world  for  its  operation,  with- 
oat  any  effective  rivalry,  as  well  as  stimulating  and  being 
sthnolated  by  that  fictitious  capital  to  which  we  owe  so 
mndi  of  our  National  Debt.  And  our  protected  agricnl- 
tnal  interest  is  another  artificial  bat  not  unnatural  ex- 
cteseenee,  though  it  be  the  product  of  a  short-sighted  le- 
gislatiott. 

Not  uimataral  only,  because  the  selfishness  of 
thote  who  possess  power,  is,  unfortunately  for 
mankind,  so  general  as  to  seem  perfectly  natural. 
And  yet,  the  Com  bill  of  1815  is  pronounced 
"  that  astonnding  legislative  blunder"  "  which 
was  brought  in  to  sustain  rents,  which  had  sprung 
upward  oat  of  high  prices,  and  an  inconvertible 
paper  cnrrency,"  and  called  "  a  measure  to  keep 
prices  at,  or  about  SOs.  a-quarter," — a  most  modest 
and  righteous  measure !  But  yet,  this  writer  con- 
tends, that  this  "  not  unnatural  protection"  to  the 
agricoltoral  interest  must  be  continued,  because, 
we  presume,  these  interests  have  made  it  neces- 
sary that  the  rest  of  the  country  should  confirm  to 
them  the  advantages  (real  or  supposed)  of  their 
own  wrong ;  for 

How  are  we  to  unthread  our  vicious  legislation  with- 
out ii^ury  to  that  agricultural  interest,  wMch,  in  its  pre- 
sent state  of  progressive  improvement  and  productive 
power,  ia  one  of  we  most  important  in  the  world,  viewed 
as  the  ha$it  of  the  prosperity  of  an  empire  the  greatest 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen  I 

The  periodical  agricultural  distresses  are  noticed, 
and  it  is  stated,  on  erroneous  data,  tliat  "  the  dis- 
astrous periods  of  manufiictures  are  the  prosperous 
times  of  agriculture,  and  vice  versd  ;"  which  is  equi- 
valent to  saying,  that  when  the  manufacturers  have 
the  greatest  cop^mand  of  money,  they  consume 


the  smallest  quantities  of  bread,  and  meat,  butter, 
and  cheese ;  and  which  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  when  both  interests  are  suffering  to  the 
extreme,  demonstrates  to  be  fallacious.  Unless,  as 
is  not  impossible,  the  bounty  of  Providence,  in 
sending  good  seasons,  is,  under  that  vicious  sjrstem 
which  they  have  inflicted  upon  the  country,  an  un" 
failing  cause  of  distress  to  our  landowners.  De- 
ficient harvests  are  insisted  upon  as  the  root  of  our 
distress ;  and  this  might  be  quite  true,  if  there 
were  no  other  corn-growing  country  save  Britain, 
or  no  other  continent  than  Europe.  Till  the  har- 
vests of  the  world  are  shown  to  be  all  deficient  at 
the  same  time,  the  evils  of  vicious  legislation  are, 
it  seems,  to  be  charged  against  the  seasons,  and 
not  laid  to  the  door  of  our  class  law-makers.  Some 
of  the  conclusions  are  rather  more  satisfactory. 
We  are  told. 

We  must  come  first  to  Free  Tsade,  but  we  cannot 
spring  into  it ;  the  down  who  tried  to  jump  into  his 
breeches  broke  his  leg.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  following  the 
career  of  the  lamented  Williak  Huskisson,  a  Minister 
of  Commerce  whose  name  ought  to  be  held  in  honour  by 
his  country.  Let  him  but  be  effectively  seconded  by  the 
Legislature,  and  this  country  may  yet  retrace  its  steps 
into  a  sound  policy  and  a  prosperous  condition.  In- 
creased production,  the  effect  of  the  application  of  capi- 
tal under  the  guidance  of  science  and  skill,  will  enable 
onr  agricultural  interest  to  maintain  its  just  place  in  the 
social  condition  of  this  country  ;  while  a  cautious,  an 
enlightened  policy,  may  enable  us  to  sustain  our  present 
great  maau&cturing  industry,  without  giving  it  such  an 
undue  importance  as  to  enable  it,  like  Aaron's  rod,  to 
"  swallow  up  all  the  rest."  We  cannot  now  become  "  the 
workshop  of  the  world  ;"  our  utmost  efforts  will  only 
enable  us  to  maintain  onr  position.  And  in  settling  this 
question,  it  is  worth  while  remembering  that  there  is  tome 
truthinthe  words  of  Burice,  who  observes  that  "The 
cry  of  the  people  in  cities  and  towns,  though  unfortu- 
nately (ftom  a  fear  of  their  multitude  and  combination) 
the  most  regarded,  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  the  least  attended 
to  upon  this  subject ;  for  citizens  are  in  a  state  of  utter 
ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  fed,  and 
^ey  contribute  little  or  nothing,  except  in  an  infinitely 
circuitous  manner,  to  their  own  maintenance." 

Where  it  might  seem  arrogant  for  our  author  to 
dogmatize  in  his  own  person,  he  frequently  draws 
upon  Burke  and  Fox  ;  apparently  forgetting  that 
"  the  schoolmaster  has  beenabroad,*  within  the  last 
forty  years,  during  which  opinion  has  made  the  pro- 
gress of  centuries.  The  notion,  that  "the  inhabitants 
of  towns  contribute  litUe  or  nothing  to  their  own 
maintenance,"  and  so  should  sing  dumb,  is  worthy 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham .  Do  the  agriculturist 
maintain  them  ?  In  like  manner  the  Chartists  are 
silenced  by  the  fag-end  of  a  forgotten  speech  made 
by  Fox  shortly  after  he  had  entered  Parliament ; 
but  are  not  the  speeches  of  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  in  the  support  of  the  most  sweeping 
Parliamentary  reform,  of  equal  authority  ? 

The  concluding  chapter,  "  A  Night  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  would  have  made  a  crack  magazine 
article  in  this  present  month,  or  any  other  of  the 
present  session.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  one  who 
may  be  presumed  a  clever  Parliamentary  reporter, 
and  a  member  of  either  the  Reform,  or  the  Carlton 
Club— for  he  is  wonderfully  impartial  in  his  por- 
traiture— and  a  friend,  whom  he  instructs  in  the 
gossip  of  the  lobby  and  the  reporters'  gallery,  white 
he  points  out,  in  a  lively  way,  the  more  remark- 
able members  of  the  House,  with  «  slight  leaning 
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to  the  Tories,  sometimes,  however,  neutralized  by 
the  temptation  of  making  a  bit.  The  remarks  on 
Xiord  Brougham,  like  some  of  those  on  Bentham 
and  his  disciples,  ought  to  excite  our  gratitude; 
We  might  have  been  in  danger  of  thinking  too 
highly  of  our  author.  We  are  furnished  with  the 
measure  of  the  man's  intellectual  stature, — the 
plummet-line  to  his  depth, — who  can  see  no  fail- 
ing or  falling  off  in  the  Great  Duke,  or  blemish  in 
the  Chancellor,  Lyndhurst,  while  he  talks  so  un- 
ceremoniously of  Lord  Brougham, — admitting  that 
his  criticisms  were  as  just  as  they  are  inapplicable. 
If  Brougham  be  not  the  man  Uiat  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Common^  it  is  not  his  fault  that  the 
House  of  Peers  is  not  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  and  what  would  that  House  have  been,  for 
Tears  back,  had  not  that  one  inaa  been  in  it,  to  give 
its  proceedLags  some  interest,  and  some  dignity  ? 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  our  author's  sketches 
of  character  deal  chiefly  in  superficies,  and  that 
he  holds  a  breach  of  conventional  usage,  or  the 
mispronunciation  of  a  word,  as  heinous  an  offence 
in  a  member  of  Parliament  as  a  misstatement,  a 
misrepresentation,  or  the  employmentof  a  mischevi- 
ons  fiJlacy  ;  and  finds  a  political  adventurer  more 
tolerable  than  a  bor«.  IS  ihe  character  of  its  public 
men  be  the  best  property  of  a  nation,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  writer  who  would  attempt  to  hold  up 
to  ridicule,  for  petty  blunders, — admitting  them  to 
hare  been  made,— one  of  the  best  intentioned,  and 
most  honest,  disinterested,  and  useful  men,  that  ever, 
year  after  year,  watched  over  the  people's  interests, 
or  sat  in  the  House  of  Representatives? — Joseph 
Hume.  What  should  we  think  of  the  man  who,  in 
CConnell,  oould  find  nothing  so  distinguishing  as 
his  Munster  brogue?  This  is  vile, — nay,  worse,  it  is 
paltry.  Mere  manner  is  of  far  too  much  relative 
consideration  in  our  aristocratic  National  Assem- 
bly, and  is  all  in  all  with  its  superficial  observers. 
The  writer  is  certainly  not  to  be  classed  with  these ; 
but  the  nature  of  his  light  sketches  does  not  admit 
of  any  careful  or  profound  analysis  of  individual 
character ;  and  when  he  cannot  get  at  the  man,  he 
rests  content  with  his  dress,  appearance,  blunders, 
and  style.  It  b  but  justice  to  cull  a  few  specimens 
from  what,  though  far  from  being  the  best,  wUl 
probably  be  the  most  popular,  as  it  is  the  most  en- 
tertaining, chapter  of  his  work.  And  first,  for  the 
hero,— 

WhfA  tine  does  Peel  ooma  down  to  (he  House  I 

Generally  about  five  o'clock;  he  is  very  ponotnal. 
He  will  be  here  immediately.  Ob,  there  he  is,  with 
papers  in  his  hand;  I  suppose  the  copy  of  some  newly- 
eouolnded  oommereial  treaty.  Yon  will  see  him  stand 
at  the  bar  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  when,  of  coarse, 
he  has  not  long  to  wait ;  though,  if  other  matters  are  in 
the  way,  he  must  take  hia  ton.    Hark  1 

"Sir  Robert  Peel!" 

*  Papers,  Sir,  by  command  of  Her  Majesty." 

"  Bring  them  up." 

There,  now,  he  is  "bringing  them  up." 

Does  it  not  strike  yon,  as  be  moves  np  the  floor  of  tiie 
House,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  mtuvam  iaaU  about  him  1 
—a  thing  that  surprises  me,  considering  his  rather  hand- 
some person,  address,  and  long  usage  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Yes,  but  though  reputed  such  a  peculiarly  cool,  eau- 
tious  man,  he  is,  in  temperament,  very  sensitire,  and 
keenly  ftUye  to  all  the  proprieties  of  morals  and  of  man- 


ners.   You  see  he  is  a  florid  man— sanguineous ;  m 
such  men  are  frequently  very  attentive  to  extem&l 
while  "  black,"  or  "  bilious  "  men,  though  just  &a  full 
SELF,  are  more  apt  to  neglect  manner,  in  their  deep 
meditation  of  matter. 

How  old  is  Peel ! 

He  approaches  his  fifty-fifth  year,  and,  as  yon  nu 
perceive,  is  in  the  bloom  of  health,  as  well  as  Qxe  priu 
of  life. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  his  domestie  lifb— of  I<M 
Feel,  who  she  is,  and  what  she  is  t 

Not  a  bit ;  and  if  I  had  heard  anything  I  would  n| 
repeat  it.  Ladies'  maids,  chambermaids,  and  footm« 
are  the  very  worst  appreciators  of  character;  so  fi 
from  being  able  to  see  below  the  surface,  they  do  »< 
even  see  the  surface ;  and  a  man  so  quiet  in  his  domestj 
habits  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  can  only  be  known  throimii 
medium  which  it  would  foul  a  man  to  penetrate.  A 
for  Lady  Peel,  I  only  know  what  everybody  knows — thi 
she  b  the  daughter  of  General  Sir  John  Floyd ;  thaX  b 
was  married  to  her  in  1820;  that  she  is  a  quiet,  onol 
trusive  lady ;  and  said  to  be  doatingly  fond  of  her  hxu 
band  and  her  family. 

As  for  Sir  Robert's  oratory,  what  do  you  think  of  tbst 

It  depends  on  your  estimate  and  definition  of  orator] 
As  a  speaker,  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  no  rival  in  the  Hous 
of  Commons. 

Why,  what  do  you  mean  1  I  understand  by  an  oiatoi 
a  man  who  can  talk  well. 

No  doubt,  no  doubt.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  net  i 
Burke,  nor  a  Foz,  nor  a  Canning :  his  understanding 
though  not  very  capacious,  is  excellent;  and  thoog) 
rather  slow  to  appreciate  and  acknowledge  principles 
he  is  not  capable  of  doggedly  persevering  in  a  coorai 
against  which  his  intellect  protests.  His  eloquence  ii 
therefore  a  reflection  of  bis  character.  His  mind  is  not 
deep-toned,  his  oratory  is  not  electric,  be  olotfaes  nt 
principles  in  burning  words,  emits  no  "  living  tiiunders,' 
miprints  no  ineffaceable  recollections.  Yet  he  is  reallj 
an  admirable  and  accomplished  public  speaker — as  such, 

imrivalled  in  the  present  House Sir  Robert 

Peel  knows  that  he  is  a  capital  speaker,  and,  like  a  good 
singer,  has  no  objection  to  a  display.  His  tact  and 
prudence  restrain  him  from  being  nnneoessarily  intru- 
sive ;  yet,  if  he  could,  he  would  reserve  all  the  minis- 
terial talking  to  himself.  He  eqjoys  the  sensation  ol 
having  to  make  a  speech  of  some  four  hours  in  lengthy 
on  introducing  some  new  measure,  with  the  House 
crowded  with  listening  members,  the  strangeis'  gallery 
crammed,  and  the  public  impatient ;  and  very  likely  his 
eujoyment  of  such  a  sensation  as  this  eompensstes,  in 
some  degree,  for  any  mortification  arising  fiom  his  hav- 
ing to  propose  a  measure  which  he  may  have  foonerly 
opposed.  Next  to  this,  he  greatly  enjoys  having  to  re- 
ply to  opponents  who  may  have  laid  themselves  open  to 
fair  retort,  or  even  to  a  dexterons  quibble,  or  an  in- 
genious rhetorical  perversion. 

The  further  analysis,  and  the  parallel,  or  mther 
contrast,  between  Peel  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  we 
must  leave  to  the  reader,  and  call  another  figure. 

Will  you  point  out  Lord  Stanley  to  me  ! 

He  is  not  in  the  House.  See,  there  he  Is,  coming  in, 
swinging  his  hat  betwixt  finger  and  thumb. 

Wny,  I  thought  tiiat  Stanley  was  a  little  man— qniie 
a  boy  in  personal  appearance. 

You  surely  don't  expect  men  to  remain  for  ever  ihe 
same.  Edward  Geofi&ey  Stanley  is  now  forty-four  years 
of  age ;  a  time  of  life  when,  if  ever  a  man  is  going  to 
become  ttout,  he  manifests  it ;  and  see,  Stanley  exhibits 
symptoms  of  a  paunch.  Besides,  he  is  of  an  average 
stature ;  has  more  phygique  than  his  friend  Lord  John 
Russell,  whose  personal  appearance,  as  you  know,  and 
may  observe,  is  meagre. 

His  friend  Lord  Jobn  I  What  genuine  friendship  «m 
subsist  between  political  rivals,  where  one  of  them, 
especially,  is  so  bitter  and  caustic  in  bis  application  of 
ik>n-plarien  7  I  pm  afraid  it  mnst  be  a  hollow  fTotea- 
sion  of  words. 

Thero  you  are  Distakeu.   A  very  cordial  qmpathy 
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■till  exists  between  Stanley  ud  Raisell ;  for  Lotd  John 
ia  quite  »wMe  that  nobody  moie  regrets  Stanley's  in- 
p«*jemty  and  petnlanee  of  temper  than  Stanley  does 
Uaaelf— vriien  the  fit  ii  over.  On  the  ooeaeion  of  the 
*— th  of  Lmd  John's  fint  wift,  and  ia  the  very  heat  of 
pwrty  vaifcn,  Stanley  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  John,  fUl 
ot  Uadly  aiid  afTeotionate  sympathy;  and  on  soTeial 
oaeaffiona  there  has  been  a  very  cordial  interehaoge  of 
■otaal  regard. 

Wh»t  a  pity,  then,  that  Stanley,  with  bo  aneh  Mai 
abilhjr  and  gennise  oratorio  fire,  ^onld  lower  hi*  stand- 
!■(  aa  a  etateoBun,  by  those  oooudonal  bnnts  of  elerer, 
eaergatie,  indiscreet,  paoionate  impetnotity,  which  rea- 
der him  as  mnoh  the  dread  of  friends  as  of  foes  I 

Ah  I  he  will  e«sl,  if  he  continue  long  in  office.  His 
■atanl  laaipeHunent  was  excited  and  sharpened  in  op- 
pesitirai;  and  he  was  enoonraged  and  flattered  in  ^Sia 
dispbkye,  beeaose  he  is  the  very  Pieton  of  an  assailing 
party  in  debate.  In  careless  power,  rapid  yet  easy  flow 
of  idea  and  of  utterance,  and  in  soTcre,  almost  saTsge 
retort,  Stanley  has  no  eqnal  in  the  Honae :  Broagham, 
ia  hia  beat  d^s,  would  hare  overtopped  him,  but  there 
is  BO  BronghuB  in  the  present  House  of  Commons. 

This  last  is  an  honest  admission.  Oar  3ketcher 
Bext  handles  Lord  John  Russell,  and  hopes  for  a 
coalition — ^foi  an  adhesion — ^between  those  worthy 
sdoiu  of  two  most  iUostrioos  houses. 

New  that  many  great  qnestions  hare  been  settled,  I 
cannot  i«c«noile  myself  to  the  idea,  that  because  ^e 
Wtigt  are  on>,  asd  the  Teriee  are  in,  therefore  sach  a 
man  as  Lord  Jolm  Russell  is  to  be  for  ever  excluded 
ft«B  oSee,  ia  a  ministry  where  he  could  sit  beside  his 

fHend  Stanley,  wd  his  old  oolleagne  Graham 

Tllkhtg  <^  Gnbam,  show  me  8^  James  Maekintodi's 
*  wuily  puppy." 

Hiere  he  is,  sitting  beside  Feel.  Sir  James  Bebert 
Gearge  Graham  is  of  the  same  age  as  Lord  John  Bos- 
sell,  both  baving  been  bem  in '83;  but  yon  see  the 
hn^  sword  of  Netherby  is  big  enough  and  tall  enough 
to  pat  Lord  John  in  his  scabbud. 

GnhWB  has  oscillated  too  violently  between  eztremsa 
lir  my  taste. 

No  doubt  of  it  I  and  Lord  John,  in  his  quiet  way,  very 
eftctnally  "  pitched  it  into  him  "  not  long  ago,  when  he 
leninded  him  of  his  denunciations  of  "the  birds  of 
prey,"  the  recipients  of  the  public  money,  while  he. 
Lord  John,  who  had  started  in  public  life  "  a  moderate 
refiner,"  was  "a  moderate  refcrmer  stilL"  It  is  cn- 
lioas  to  see  Graham  on  these  occasions,  or  when  he  is 
pelted  with  quotations  ftom  his  "  Com  and  Currency :" 
at  times  he  blushes  a  IttUe;  an  "innocent  confiision" 
ooearionaUy  mantles  on  his  cheek ;  but  generally  ipeak- 
hig,  he  langhs  as  hearty  as  the  rest,  and  seems  to  think 
it  capital  ^n. 

Does  not  that  manifsst  a  deficiency  in  the  nice  sense 
•f honour ! 

WeU,  weU :  let  "sleeping  dogs  lie/*  for  "to  err  is 
human,  to  forgive  divine."  Graham  abandoned  his  col- 
lesgaea  and  Us  party,  and  did  not  treat  them  with 
scrupulous  care  after  he  left  them.  But  they  say  that 
the  old  hare  returns  at  last  to  the  old  form ;  his  fother 
was  a  Tory.  But  let  justice  be  done  to  Sir  J^es 
Graham.  He  is  a  man  of  real  ability ;  and  now  that  he 
is  in  office,  he  retains  and  maintains  some  of  his  old 
epinioBS  with  manliness  and  consistency.  Py  the  way, 
there  is  the  rising  hope  of  the  ConservatiTCs,  and  Feel's 
right  arm — William  Ewart  Gladstone,  Vice-President  of 
tlw  Board  of  Trade,  and  Master  of  th>'  Mint. 

That  young  man  ! — ^what  a  disapiiointment !  In  per- 
ten  he  is  of  a  good  stature,  and,  like  Stanley,  has  a  pretty, 
good-natured,  rather  pouting  mouth,  while  the  upper 
part  of  the  ^ea,  like  Stanley's,  has  a  "  knitted,"  if  not  a 
frowning  aroe«t.  But  what  disappoints  me  most  is  the 
smslhiess  of  the  head.  Under  Stanley's  careless  locks, 
yon  can  see  hidden  a  good  solid  mass  of  forehead :  but 
tUi  noted  yonng  man — this  philosophie  worker-out  of 
Cbnieb  principle — I  want  for  him  capacious  skull  and 
>)r«*dth  of  fiiice.  Can  su«li  a  ;8maU  h«ad  cany  all  he 
kaewsl 


We  must  take  men  as  they  are,  and  not  as  we  imagine 
them.  The  head  is  small,  but  it  is  well  shaped.  You 
notice  that  the  upper  part  of  the  ibee  rather  expresses 
severity;  and  I  am  told  that  old  Gladstone,  and  the 
family  generally,  have  been  noted  in  Liverpool  for  what 
is  called  a  "crusty  "  temperament.  If  this  be  so,  and 
this  young  man  inherits  it,  he  is  an  example  of  the 
power  of  principle,  for  he  seems  to  have  his  temper 

singularly  under  control Old  Gladstone 

has  risen  into  great  wealth  from  poverty^  has  he  not ! 

Yes ;  the  Gladstone  family,  like  (he  Feel  family,  ftar- 
nUb  evidence  of  the  power  of  our  trade  and  oommeroo 
to  throw  up  individuals  from  the  bottom  of  society,  to 
disport  themselves,  like  Leviathan,  on  the  snrfoce.  Old 
Gladstone  made  his  money  in  Liverpool,  as  Morrison, 
the  member  for  Inverness,  made  lus  huge  fortune  in 
London.  ....  Talking  of  foppery — is  not  Falmer> 
ston  a  fop  !  inquires  the  friend. 

Tut,  one  has  no  patience  vritfa  these  vulgar  ideas  of 
people,  which  vulgar  fools  propagate.  Certainly  "  Fanny 
was  younger  once  than  uie  la  now;"  and  time  works 
chaises.  Bat  look  at  Falmerston,  sitting  on  those  front 
benc£es ;  yon  see  all  the  signs  of  a  man  (^  high  breedingi 
but  foppery  there  is  none. 

Is  it  not  singular  that  Falmerston  and  Feel  should 
now  be  pitted  as  rivals  t 

It  is,  rather ;  but  remember,  tiiongh  Falmerston  and 
Feel  commenced  public  life  together,  Falmerston  was  in 
advance  of  Feel  on  such  questions  as  Catholic  Emanoi* 
pation  and  Parliamentary  Keform.  Falmerston  is  four 
years  older  than  Feel,  being  now  fifty-nine.  But  ha 
seems  in  excellent  keeping;  his  vigour,  mental  and 
bodily,  appeals  unimpaired — what  a  fine-looking  man 
he  is  I 
But  ii  he  laally  a  man  of  talent  t 
The  question  is  superflnous.  His  fimily — the  Temple 
family — ^has  a  hereditary  reputation  for  ability;  and 
Falmerston  does  not  belie  it.  To  be  sure,  his  opponents 
say,  as  Melbourne  said  of  Lyndhnrst,  that  bis  talents  are 
from  God,  but  the  application  of  them  is  from  the  devil  t 
And  that  reminds  me  of  D'Israeli.  Do  yoq  see  that  talli 
rather  thin  yonng  man,  (hardly  yonng  now,)  with  Jewish 
oast  of  features,  dark  oountenanoe,  and  heavy,  foil,  swim- 
ming eyes,  bent  either  in  meditation  or  on  vacancy— gaz- 
ing downwards  to  discover  the  perforstions  in  the  floor  t 
That's  young  Ben  D'Israeli,  the  son  of  old  D'Israeli, 
and  as  great  a  "  Curiosity  of  Literature  "  as  his  fother 
ever  produced.  Some  time  ago  he  took  to  the  foreign 
line,  wanted  to  overhaul  all  our  CaOsular  Establishments, 
and  thought  he  would  make  »' palpable  hit,  by  finding 
Falmerston,  like  the  devil,  in  every  mischief  brewing 
abroad.  Ben  is  really  o)«ver — a  genius ;  but  somehow 
Sir  Robert  Feel  and  the  party  have  not  taken  to  him. 

With  such  youngsters  (comparative)  as  D'Is- 
raeli and  Emerson  Tennant,  this  de  hatit  en  bas  style 
is  just  tolerably  ;  with  such  men  as  Hume,  it  is  as 

lowinmoralle«}ing  as  execrable  in  taste. ^But  we 

must  liot  dT«ll  on  blemishes,  which,  though  ugly, 
are  few ;  for  our  author  is,  on  the  whole,  tolerably 
good-natured.  Here  is  a  fat  man  ready  for  comedy, 
with  appropriate  pendants  :— 

If  you  want  a  "  fat"  man,  in  the  sense,  not  of  mora 
flaehy  grossness,  but  of  genuine  jollity,  look  here :  that 
is  Humphery,  the  present  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  He 
was  a  standing  dish  of  enjoyment  during  the  dry  discus- 
sions on  the  Tariff ;  and  never  failed  to  raise  a  fond  of 
merriment  by  his  aiCeotionate  solicitude  on  behalf  of  tur- 
bot  and  lobsters.  Then,  too,  there  was  his  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word -"Fish" — which  seemed  to  swim  ia 
melted  butter  in  bis  month. 

Behold  another  combination  of  contrasts — Sibthorp 
and  Muntz — ^the  one  with  his  whiskers  and  moustachios ; 
his  "  documents,"  of  which  his  hands  are  generally  full  $ 
and  his  jewellery,  with  which  he  sparkles  :  the  other 
with  a  beard  like  Aaron's,  trousers  Uke  tunnels,  and  a 
stick  that  would  fell  an  ox.  There  is  much  shrewdness 
under  the  beard  of  Muntz,  and  not  a  little  candour,  too  : 
if  he  w«i«  shaved,  aud  dressed  like  other  men,  be  might 
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not  8et  the  Thames  on  fire,  but  he  ironld  cease  to  be  an 
odditj. 

Heie  is  another  brace : — 

See,  Doncombe  and  Wakley,  the  Finabnry  members, 
are  together.  Both  notable  men ;  neither  fools  nor  idiots ; 
each  knows  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw;  and  both  are  racj, 
piqnant  speakers.  How  Tommy  Duncombe,  with  his 
aristocratic  associations,  came  to  be  the  representative 
of  extreme  democratic  opinions,  is  best  known  to  him- 
lelf.  He  has  not  only  tite  reputation  of  being,  but  he 
Mally  is,  "  a  Tery  gentlemanly  fellow;"  and  with  that 
reputation,  he  is  not  only  tolerated,  but  laughed  vith,  in 
the  utterance  of  severe  things.  His  cool  avowal  of  the 
"  bribery  and  corruption"  which  he  had  practised  at 
Pontefract  and  Hertford,  and  his  challenge  to  all "  who 
were  without  sin  to  cast  the  first  stone,"  were  amongst 
the  richest  things  of  last  session;  qoite  a  new  and  im- 
proved edition  of  the  Dublin  basket-woman — "  I  know 
I  am  a  rogue  and  a  thief,  but  barring  all  that,  I  defy 
yon  to  say  black  is  the  white  of  my  eye ! "  Here  is  Boe- 
oack,  too ;  a  clever  little  wasp,  but  who  acquired  de- 
cided reputation  for  temper,  in  his  management  of  the 
inquiry  into  those  cases  of  compromise  and  bribery 
which  made  so  much  noise — much  cry  and  little  wool  I 

Beyond  is  that  clever,  gentlemanly  young  fellow, 
Milner  Gibson,  who  laboun  under  the  disadvantage  of 
having  changed  sides,  but  will  "  rise,"  if  he  takes  care 
of  himself;  and  walking  oat  of  the  House  is  very  tall 
Charles  Bullet, "  so  witty  and  so  thin,"  he  who  went  out 
U  Canada  with  the  late  Earl  Durham.  Contrast  with 
'  Um  little  Sheil,  in  whose  veins  mercury  still  dances,  and 
who  can  still  scream  out  an  electrical  and  rhetorical 
speeck,  in  which  the  oddity  of  manner  is  as  remarkable 
as  the  style  is  startling.  Not  so  O'Connell,  in  whose  huge 
tnmk  the  Are  seems  gradually  burning  out ;  while  Sir  John 
Cam  Hobhonse  seems  destined  to  live  on  his  past  repu- 
tation. What  Macanlay  may  hereafter  be,  is  in  the 
book  of  fate;  he  gets  remarkably  stout,  and  has  the  air 
of  an  overgrown  schoolboy :  but  Ibcanlay  is  a  genius, 
and  ought  to  leave  a  reputation  behind  him.  Monckton 
Milnes  is  not  a  Macanlay,  but  he  has  a  very  pretty  poeti- 
cal taste— I  mean  that  young  man  down  there,  with  his 
black  hair  combed  in  one  direction,  and  who,  when  he 
speaks,  talks  as  if  he  had  liquorice  in  his  mouth.  Oh ! 
mentioning  poets  and  geniuses,  there  is  Lord  Francis 
Egerton, — that  tall,  unobtrusive  man, — as  amiable  as  he 
is  rich,  and  as  sensitively  kind  in  Us  temper  as  he  is 
wealthy  and  great.  He  is  the  brother  of  the  Whig 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  but  is  himself  a  moderate  Tory. 
Yon  know  he  translated  the  "  Faust"  of  Goiitiie,  and, 
like  Pope  with  Homer,  contrived  to  make  his  original 
very  pretty,  very  melodious,  besides  stripping  him  of 
some  of  his  impiety,  and  some  of  his  indecency.  He  ex- 
changed his  paternal  surname  of  Leveson  Gower  for  that 
of  his  maternal  kinsman,  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  whose  great  canal  property  Ve  inherits. 

Do  you  observe  that  dandified  personage  passing 
along  tiie  gallery,  who  appears  to  be  o*  the  debatable 
ground  between  youth  and  age;  his  hiir  or  his  wig 
friixled  to  "  the  very  top  of  its  bent,"  and  wiUi  what  ap- 
pear to  be  gold  spectacles  on  his  nose  i  That  is  Emer- 
son Teonant,  the  Belfast  member,  and  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Board  of  Control — a  clever  man,  but  disfi- 
gured by  literary  foppery. 

Mr.  Escott  is  a  man  of  some  mark  at  present,  as 
men  go,  and  not  so  well-known  as  most  of  the  other 
members  of  the  House,  who  are  at  all  spoken  about. 

Observe  this  man  now  f  on  his  legs." 

That,  I  should  say,  is  a  "  dangerous"  fellow  I  With 
his  dark  complexion,  the  harshly-solemn  tones  of  his 
voice,  and  his  somewhat  ^palling  manner,  one  might 
think  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  come.     Who  is  het 

Eecott,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  own  man,  and 
therefore  an  ultra-Tory.  He  is  one  of  the  members  for 
Winchester.  Yet,  considering  his  position  in  relation  to 
the  Dvke  of  BnckinghAm,  for  whom  I  beliere  he  is  agent, 


he  has  proved  himself  not  only  clover,  but  siDgnlarly 
honest.  I  do  believe  that  if  there  were  more  Eaootts  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better 
for  the  country.  He  looks  at  subjects  for  himself,  and 
would  not  sacrifice  his  coqvictions  to  any  purty  interest 
whatever.  By  the  way,  though  his  whole  aspect  shows 
that  he  is  no  professional  "joker  of  jokes,"  he  split  a 
good-homonied  thing  on  the  somewhat  corpulent  body 
of  Mark  Philips,  the  member  for  Manchester,  which  vrss 
as  good-hnmonredly  taken  as  given.  It  was  in  commit- 
tee on  the  Railways  Regulations  Bill,  and  the  subject 
was  the  locking  the  doors  of  carriages,  and  how  people 
could  best  get  out  of  an  overturned  one.  Escott  glanced 
at  Mark  Philips'  rather  portly  frame— for  he  is  a  some- 
what fine  specimen  of  a  Manchester  man  ;  and  Mark  re- 
paid the  allusion  by  telling  how  he  was  overturned  in  & 
stage-coach,  and  had  employed  the  interval  of  prostra- 
tion by  proposing  to  sundry  ladies  and  gedtlemen  who 
lay  atop  of  him,  that  they  should  "tossnp"  for  first 
chance  of  getting  out. 

Here  is  another  Manchester  man  : — 

Cobden  I  don't  see — oh,  yes,  that  pale-£gM;ed  JfaaeAei- 
t«r-looking  man  sitting  beside  Villiers. 

What  is,  and  what  was  Cobden  t 

Don't  exactly  know.  I  have  been  informed  that  he 
describes  himself  as  having  been  bom  a  Sussex  ehatB- 
baoon,  and  I  suppose  went,  or  was  carried  in  infancy,  to 
Lancashire.  At  all  events,  he  has  risen  by  industrioos 
energy  :  his  print-works  at  Chorley  are  large,  and  the 
firm  has  paid  as  much  as  ;E20,000  a-year  in  wages. 

Cobden  would  have  been  nothing,  I  suppose,  but  for 
this  Anti-Com-Law  agitation ! 

No  man  is  anything  without  circnmstances.  Bat 
Cobden's  talent  has  been  developed  by  the  agitation  ; 
and  considering  that  he  had  deficiencies  to  overoome,  and 
difficulties  to  encounter,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has 
shot  upwards  into  notoriety  vrith  extraordinary  rapidity. 
Some  say  that  he  is  but  a  man  of  one  ideci.  It  is  a  mis- 
take :  Cobden  is  really  a  man  of  great  talent,  energy, 
and  tact ;  though,  of  course,  it  has  been  by  means  of  his 
one  idea  at  the  critical  time  that  he  has  become,  in  the 
compass  of  a  year  and  a  half,  a  noted  public  diaracter. 

Is  he  in  earnest  in  his  agitation  against  the  Corn-laws  t 

^7)  ay  ;  that  is  the  secret  of  snocess.  Right  or 
wrong,  a  man  must  be  in  earnest. 

The  very  nnheroic  appearance  of  some  great  he- 
roes, in  the  eyes  of  those  who  judge  by  the  mere 
phjftique, — as  at  a  first  glance  we  are  all  too  apt  to 
do, — is  proved  by  this,  not  incorrect,  sketch  of  a 
naval  hero  : — 

Look  here — do  you  see  that  man  crossing  the  floor  t 

Is  it  that  little,  square-built,  short-necked,  and  some- 
what bull-beaded  man  who  limps  as  he  walks  ! 

The  same.  It  is  "  the  old  Commodore,"  the  redoubted 
Sir  Charles  Napier. 

How  men  do  disappoint  one  so  1  Why,  the  bombarder 
of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  he  who  ran  over  the  tops  of  houses  and 
called  to  the  Turks  to  "  shake  a  reef  out  of  their  trou- 
sers," I  took  to  be  a  very  difiisrent  looking  man  1" 

Yet  if  you  observe  Sir  Charles,  you  wiU  see  that  his 
waather-beaten  frame  ("bull"  I  suppose  I  should  say) 
exhibits  the  determined  and  fearless  tar  :  he  carries  a 
light  at  bis  figure-head.  He  has  taken  the  state  of  the 
navy  nndei  bis  particular  care,  and  you  will  shortly  hear 
him,  in  his  bioad  Scotch,  asking  "  the  right  honourable 
hirrona"  a  queition  about  it.  His  blunt  natwte  is  ex- 
ceedingly amusing  ;  and  he  never  &ils  to  raise  a  roar  of 
laughter  when  he  enlightens  the  House  on  such  subjects 
as  the  inconveniences  which  a  ship  may  suffer  when 
troubled  with  "  a  foul-wind." 

In  some  of  the  above  sketches,  the  writer  is  ill- 
informed  on  points  of  feet ;  bnt  they  are  clever,  not 
very  ill-natured,  and  withal  inferior,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent in  chwKcter  from  the  rest  of  his  able  work. 
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THE  TUCOLOB. 
Le  Vianx  DimpMU.    B^noger.    1820. 

Mt  fiiends  m  many  a  field  of  fame 

Again  aronnd  me  lately  came ; 

Ihimk  with  the  matoal  tales  we  told, 

Oar  wine  reoalled  the  days  of  old. 

Proud  of  my  exploits,  and  of  thein, 

I  keep  my  ihg  amidst  my  caies  :J 
When  shall  I  shake  the  dust  away. 
Its  glorious  oolouis  when  display  1 

Concealed  beneath  the  straw  it  lies, 
Where,  poor  and  maimed,  I  close  my  eyes ; 
The  fla^  which,  sure  of  victory,  flew 
From  field  to  field,  years  twenty  throngh. 
The  flag,  with  wreaths  and  laurels  crowned, 
Which  flashed  its  light  all  Europe  round ; 
When  shall  I  shake  the  dust  away. 
Its  glorious  colours  when  display  t 

Nobly  that  flag  requited  France 
Hie  blood  she  poured  beneath  its  glance  ; 
While  nursed  by  Freedom  as  they  lay. 
Our  children  with  its  staff  would  play  ; 
May  it  again  to  despots  show 
Uow  little  fiune  can  birth  bestow : 
When  shall  I  shake  the  dost  away. 
Its  glorious  colours  when  display  ! 

Low  in  the  dust  its  eagle  lies, 
Wearied  with  distant  victories  ; 
Instead  the  Gallic  cock  restore. 
Which  launched  its  thunderbolts  of  yore  ; 
Then  France,  no  longer  doomed  to  pine. 
Haughty  and  free,  shall  bless  the  sign. 
When  shall  I  shake  the  dust  away. 
Its  glorious  eolourg  when  display  { 

With  toils  of  conquest  spent  and  worn. 

To  gnard  our  charter  'twill  be  borne. 

Our  soldiers,  wont  with  it  to  roam, 

Became  true  citizens  at  home. 

Alone  our  sorrows  it  can  hide  ; 

On  all  the  frontier  fling  it  wide. 
When  shall  I  shake  the  dust  away, 
Its  glorious  colours  when  display  1 

Amidst  my  arms,  at  hand,  'tis  there  ; 

Once  more  nnfbld  it  let  us  dare. 

Come  forth  my  flag,  my  hope,  my  pride  ! 

By  thee  my  tears  shall  soon  be  dried  ; 

Yee,  Heaven  a  soldier's  prayer  will  hear. 

When  strengthened  by  a  soldier's  tear  ; 
And  I  shall  shake  the  dust  away. 
Thy  glorious  colours  shall  display.  W*. 

THE  SONG  OP  THE  COSSACK. 
[Prom  Beraoger.] 
'My  Conner,  come,  the  Cossack's  noble  friend — 

Hark  !  'tis  the  signal  of  the  trumpet's  breath  : 
TUne  aid  to  tyrants  and  to  slaughter  lend, 

And  haste  with  me  to  add  new  wings  to  death. 
I  have  no  gold  to  deck  thy  bridle  rein; 

But  thou  vrilt  neigh  with  pride,  my  courser  fleet, 
When  I  for  thee  Old  Europe's  wealth  will  gain — 

When  Kings  and  People  crouch  beneath  thy  feet. 

*  Fair  Peace  before  thy  withering  steps  shall  fall : 

Come  fill  my  greedy  hands  with  treasures  free  : 
Eoiope  has  lost  her  Poluh  rampartt  tall. 

Within  the  '  Louvre  I  will  stable  thee.' 
Where  thou  in  foam  and  gore  bast  bathed  thy  side. 

Now  thou  wilt  neigh  with  pride,  my  coarser  fleet. 
When  thou  shalt  drink  the  Seine's  rebellious  tide — 

While  Kings  and  People  crouch  beneath  thy  feet. 

"  As  in  a  fortress,  princes,  nobles,  peers — 
Besiqied  by  suffering  subjects  all  around — 

"Mil  ninrthem  wilds  their  cry  the  Cossack  hears : 
Come,  be  onr  master,  we  to  thee  are  bound, 


As  serft  for  ever  to  thy  savage  hordes  : 
But  crush  our  People,  let  us  reign  their  Lords. 

Then  neigh  with  pride,  my  courser  fleet. 
See,  Kings  and  People  crouch  beneath  thy  feet. 

"  I  saw  the  Shadow  of  the  mighty  Hun 

Fix  on  our  tents  an  eye  of  scorching  light. 
Once  more,  he  cried,  I  see  m_y  reign  begun. 

To  lands,  by  freedom  named.'with  vineyards  bright. 
His  spirit  calls,  and  leads  us  to  the  west. 

Then  neigh  with  pride,  my  courser  fleet. 
For  now  ou  France  Attila's  scourge  shall  rest — 

Her  Kings  and  People  lie  beneath  thy  feet. 

"  All  the  refinement  Europe  proudly  boasts. 

The  immortal  records  of  the  mighty  dead. 
The  light  of  other  lands,  behold  the  Calmuck  host 

Trample  beneath  their  savage  warrior's  tread. 
When  thus  shall  fall  fair  Freedom's  cause, 

Then  thou  wilt  neigh  with  pride,  my  courser  fleet. 
When  temples,  altars,  glory, '  learning,'  laws — 

When  all  iiai  men  hold  sacred  lies  beneath  thy  feet." 

TBB  HIDNIOBT  SEVtEW. 
[From  the  Oemum  of  Baran  Zetttttz.] 
At  the  dead  mid-hour  of  night 

The  drummer  leaves  the  tomb  : 
Hark,  throngh  the  air,  how  faint  and  hoarse 
Hie  drum's  deep  sound  doth  boom ! 

See,  with  his  fleshless,  bony  arms. 

How  he  beats  the  c^ad  tatoo; 
Hear  how  he  sounds  the  wild  reveille 

As  he  marchs  to  and  fro. 

Louder  and  louder  beats  the  drum. 

But  hollow  its  fearful  tone; 
The  veterans  stem,  from  the  darksome  Urave, 

Silent  arise  each  one. 

And  far  from  the  utmost  north. 

From  their  frozen  tombs  of  snow; 
And  far  from  the  utmost  south, 

Where  the  scorching  hot-winds  blow; 
From  the  banks  of  the  slimy  Nile, 

From  Araby's  parched-up  sand. 
The  Dead  arise,  a  ghastly  crew. 

Their  weapons  in  their  hand. 

And  hark  1  at  the  dead  of  night. 

The  bugle  strikes  the  ear, 
And  the  trumpeter  leaves  the  darksome  gfave, 

And  fiu  he  rides,  and  near. 

And  see,  on  their  phantom-horses  borne, 
From  each  side  how  the  horsemen  pour  ! 

How  the  squadrons  ride  with  their  weapons  bare. 
And  their  forms  begrim'd  with  gore  I 

And  the  sun-bleach'd  skulls  grin  grimly  forth 

From  under  the  helmet's  shade ; 
And  the  sapless  skeleton  hands,  on  high 
.  Hold  each  a  glittering  blade. 

And  now  at  the  dead  twelfth  hour  of  night 

The  Captain  leaves  the  tomb; 
With  his  staff  around  on  shadowy  steeds. 

Silent  and  slow  they  come. 

Silent  and  slowly  the  Captain  comes. 

In  simple  garb  array'd; 
And  dovm  from  his  side,  by  his  saddle  bow. 

There  hangs  a  quivering  blade. 

The  sickly  moon's  pale  yellow  light 

Illumes  the  plains  below; 
And  the  spectral  form  of  the  chief  looks  on 

As  the  phantoms  come  and  go. 

And  now  the  lines  present  their  arms. 

And  now  their  arms  they  ground. 
And  now  salute,  and  the  echoes  hoarse 

The  hollow  stroke  rebound. 
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And  Marshars  form,  and  General'8  shade, 

Crowd  round  the  Chief,  and  near, 
And  the  Captain  turns  to  the  nearest  form, 

And  breathes  a  word  in  his  ear. 

And  the  word  runs  through  that  shadowy  throng, 

And  it  speeds  along  the  line; 
And  "Fsance"  that  night  was  the  watcl>word 


"  Helena"  the  oonntersign. 

And  thus  does  the  Emperor's  shadowy  form 

His  phantom  troops  Teview; 
At  the  midnight  hour,  in  the  fields  of  death. 

Thus  meeta  that  deathlike  crew.  S. 

CASMNOEA. 

[From  Schiller.] 

BT  BON  OACLTIKB. 

Joy  tiuongh  Priam's  halls  was  ringing, 

Ere  they  sunk  in  Bain's  fires; 
There  are  yonths  and  maidens  singing 

To  the  touch  of  golden  wires. 
Hushed  the  din  of  strife  and  slaughter, 

Tears  on  every  cheek  are  dried, 
For  old  Priam's  lovely  daughter 

Shall  be  brave  Pelides'  bride. 
And  with  gariands,  and  with  dances, 

Troop  on  troop,  a  festive  throng. 
To  the  stately  fanes  advances. 

To  the  Thymbrian's  shrine,  with  song. 
Through  the  streets,  in  murmurs  sweeping, 

Revel's  echoing  tide  is  borne  : 
One  sad  heart  alone  is  weeping 

In  its  agony  fbrlom. 
'Mong  the  joyful  joyless  only. 

Does  the  pale  Ca«sandra  rove. 
Sad,  companionless  and  lonely. 

To  Apollo's  laurel  grove. 
Seep  amid  the  wood's  recesses, 

site,  where  shades  fell  darkly  ronnd. 
Tore  the  fillets  from  her  tresses. 

Tore  and  dashed  them  on  the  ground. 
"  All  around  of  joy  is  telling, 

Every  heart  leaps  with  delight, 
Hope  my  parents'  breast  is  sweliing. 

And  my  sister's  robes  are  bright. 
I  alone  must  weep— deluding 

Bliss  hath  fled  from  me,  and  flies, 
For  I  see  winged  Ruin  brooding 

O'er  our  walla  with  baleibl  eyes. 
"  See,  a  torch  1  I  see  it  gleaming  1 

Ah,  but  not  in  Hymen's  hand. 
Heavenward  high  its  light  is  streaming 

Like  no  sacrificial  brand. 
Feasts  I  see  in  mirth  providing. 

But  on  my  prophetic  ear 
Comes  the  rush  of  footsteps  striding 

On  to  crush  the  festal  cheer. 
"And  they  chide  my  lamentation. 

Scorn  my  anguish.    Far  apart 
Must  I  bear  the  desolation 

Of  a  lone  and  wildered  heart. 
Happy  fkces  turn  and  fly  me, 

^fied  and  spumed  I  move  abroad. 
Heavily  hast  thou  dealt  by  me, 

Pytluan,  thou  cruel  God  I 
"  Why  vrith  sense  prophetic  blast  me, 

'Mid  a  blind  unthii^ng  race. 
Wherefore,  wherefore  didst  thou  cast  me, 

To  reveal  thy  darkened  foce  f 
Oh,  to  see,  yet  feel  we  may  not 

The  impending  stroke  recall  1 
What  is  fitted  will  delay  not. 

What  is  dreaded  must  be&ll  I 
"  Wherefore  from  a  coming  terror 

Seek  to  lift  the  veil !    The  breath 
Of  human  life  is  nought  but  error. 

Knowledge  bears  the  cup  of  death. 


Take,  oh  take  the  vision  gory 

From  my  purged  eyes  1    To  be 
The  mortal  vessel  of  thy  glory,  , 

Is  a  dreadftal  agony. 

"  Let  my  sense  be  darkened  ever, 

Make,  oh  make  me  blind  again  t 
Since  thy  voice  inspired  me,  never 

Have  I  sung  a  joyflil  strain. 
Thou  hast  given  tiie  fbture  to  me, 

Yet  thou  took'st  away  the  swift 
Joys,  that  passing  hours  shot  through  me : 

Take  onoe  more  thy  treacheroaa  gift  1 

"  Wreaths  and  bridal  flowerets  on  my 

Dusky  hair  did  never  shine, 
Since  I  took  thy  vows  upon  me. 

At  thy  melancholy  shnne. 
Youth  was  one  long  sigh  of  angnish, 

And  I  never  knew  bat  woe  ; — 
Did  a  heart  I  loved  bat  langnisb, 

My  heart  quivered  with  the  blow. 

"  My  companions  all — they  grieve  not : 

Youth  and  love  have  made  them  glad, — 
Fired  with  hopes,  they  dream,  deceive  not. 

My  heart — mine  alone  I  is  sad. 
Not  for  me  Spring  opes  her  treasure, 

Bobee  the  smiling  earth  with  flowers ; 
Never  soul  in  life  had  pleasure. 

That  could  scan  its  deeper  powen. 

"Blest  is  Polixena,  in  her 

Heart's  intoxication  blind. 
For  Achilles  soon  vrithin  her 

Bridal  clasp  she  hopes  to  find. 
Proud  her  heart  swells  to  the  vision : 

All  the  world  but  him  forgot ! 
Yon,  ye  Gods,  your  dreams  Elyslan, 

In  her  trance,  she  envies  not. 

•*  And  I,  too,  have  view'd,  adoring, 

Him  my  heart  hath  made  its  choice, — ' 
Seen  his  bright  eyes,  rapt  imploring, — 

Heard  his  love-inspiring  voice. 
Oh  I  with  him  I'd  go— how  lightly  1 

In  his  home  a  wife  to  be ! 
But  a  Stygian  shadow,  nightly. 

Steps  between  my  love  and  me. 

"  Proserpine,  to  mock  and  spurn  me. 

Sends  her  phantoms  of  a&ight : 
Wheresoe'er  I  go,  or  turn  me. 

Shadows,  shadows,  throng  my  sight. 
Where  the  young,  in  measures  sprightly, 

Sport  the  sunny  hours  away, 
There  they  be — a  crew  unsightly ! 

Oh  1  I  never  can  be  gay. 

"  And  I  see  the  red  knife  streaming, 

And  the  assassin's  fiery  eye  1 
Bight  and  left  I  see  it  gleaming, — 

I  can  not  the  tenor  fly  I 
No  I  I  dare  not  blench.    Unbending^ 

I  most  look  it  in  the  face : 
Meet  the  ftte  I  see  descending — 

Perish  'mid  a  stranger  race !" 

Pouring  thus  her  griefs,  unfailing — 

Hark  I  a  cry  from  yonder  fane 
Fills  the  air — a  cry  of  wailing — 

Thetis'  mighty  son  is  slain  ! 
Eris  shakes  her  snaky  tresses, — 

Shrieking  forth  the  gods  are  gone,— 
And  the  low'ring  thunder  presses 

Darkly  over  Uion. 

DEtHKIlta  MHO  BEFOEB  A  BATTLE. 

[From  KOmet'a  "  I.^  ud  S«9(d.'^ 

The  battle 's  near  1 

But  greet  it  sWi  our  joyfbl  band 

With  a  loud,  bold  soog  for  onr  German  Uad ! 

Then,  bretber,  bear  1 
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Yes  !  poor  the  wine  ! 

The  tnunpet's  voice  is  ntag  (brill, 
My  life's  last  offering  onp  toenfiU— 

Brother,  to  mine ! 

Hear  I  God  our  Lord  I 

What  we,  the  grare's  dark  portal  near, 
To  Fatherland  now  deeply  swear — 

Brother,  your  sword  ! 

Hear,  Fatherland  t 

We  will,  from  out  thy  bnming  chain, 

INe,  or  Uiy  soil  set  free  again, 
By  oath,  by  hand  I 

The  fSoe  is  np  t 

By  LoTo,  by  Hope,  by  Vengeance  tied — 
Death  I  thon  oan'st  not  our  band  divide  ! 

Brother  1  the  cnp  1 

HaA  !  rings  the  fray  1 

The  trumpet's  call  is  stem  and  high- 
Forward  !  to  lire  or  bravely  die  ! 

Brothers,  away  !  J. 

DSINKINO  SOMO. 
[Fnm  Uu  Oarman  of  BlumSiiv.] 

Hist !  ftothers,  come  hear  me,  old  Time  is  a  cnp,    ' 
Which  Fate  to  the  brim  for  each  toper  fills  up 

With  Gall,  and  with  Water,  and  sometimes  with 
Wine! 
Ibe  Wine  that  but  yesterday  gladdened  the  soul. 
To  Water  to-day  yields  its  place  in  the  bowl. 

And  Gall  may  be  there  when  the  morrow  shall 
shine  ! 

What  matters !  the  wise  man  who  drinketh  will  stand. 
And  seizing  the  goblet  with  dexterous  hand. 

Will  throw  a  quick  glance  in  its  cavity  Unt. 
If  golden  it  gleameth,  why,  then,  let  him  drink 
A  deep,  hasty  draught  of  the  liquor,  and  think 

'  To-morrow,  perhaps,  I  shall  not  be  athirst  1" 

And,  therefore,  it  is,  brother  topers,  I  hold, 

Fite  at  times  fills  her  cup  with  her  wine  bright  as  gold, 

And  all  who  may  wish  it,  to  drink  doth  invite. 
Tbe  Water,  then,  we  till  to-morrow  will  leave. 
On  yesterday's  Gall  we'll  nor  ponder  nor  grieve; 

Bat  the  Wine,  boys,  the  Wine  !  let  us  quaff  it  to- 
night! 

J* 


TBB  BISTO&r  OF  TBI  BiT. 
[From  the  0«niuui  of  C.  F.  a«U«rt.] 
Ibe  skilftal  man  who  did  invent 
The  Hat,  that  nsetal  ornament. 
Wore  it  at  first  all  smooth  and  round. 
By  no  projecting  edges  crowned  ; 
And  yet  it  was  on  such  a  plan. 
All  owned  him  a  distinguished  man. 
He  died  at  length,  and  his  snccessor 
Assumed  the  hat,  its  new  possessor. 

The  heir  bethought  him  that  the  hat 

Was  certainly  too  round  and  flat ; 

So,  to  improve  it,  sitting  down. 

He  made  two  comers  on  its  crown, 

Then  walked  abroad,  into  the  town  ; 

Where  all  the  people's  wondering  faces 

Bespoke  th'  enchantment  of  its  graces. 
He  also  died,  and  his  suoceseor 
Received  the  bat  as  next  possessor. 

The  heir  upon  it  thns  descanted  : 
I  we,  says  he,  there's  something  wanted  : — 
Then,  after  pondering  well  npon  it. 
He  raised  another  comer  on  it. 
And  each  beholder  wondering  cried, 
"This  genius  is  his  oonntry's  pride  I" 
He  difd,  and  then  bis  next  successor 
Proclaimed  himself  the  bat's  possewor. 

The  hat  wm  nov  no  longer  dean, 

(And  this,  yonllgnuK^nnst  nMda  ]ut«  b«ea  0 


The  heir  was  grieved  this  iact  to  find. 

Yet,  having  an  ingenious  mind. 

He  dyed  it  blaok,  with  skill  and  cue. 

And  all  exclaimed :  "  What  grace  is  there  ! 

The  black  bespeaks  a  master-mind^ 

And  leaves  all  rival  hats  behind." 
He  died,  and,  as  the  hat's  possessor. 
His  vrill  installed  his  next  successor. 

The  trilling  heir  takes  home  the  prise. 
But  soon  observes  the  incipient  tatter  ; 
He  thinks  and  thinks,  and  tries  and  tries, 
How  he  can  rectify  the  matter  : — 
Then,  after  hard  and  frequent  rubbing, 
Hotpressing  and  redoubled  scrubbing. 
He  binds  the  hat  all  neatly  round. 
And  walks  abroad,  with  air  profound  : — 
"What  see  we  here  I"  each  townsman  erioi, 
"  A  new  hat  1 — Can  wo  trust  our  eyes  I — 
0  h^py  era  I  Error's  sway 
Now  melts  before  the  light  of  day. 
And  Genius,  ftanght  with  blessings  rich. 
Hath  reached  at  last  her  highest  plteh  !" 
But  he  too  died,  and  his  successor 
Became  forthwith  the  hat's  possessor. 

Discoveries,  though  long  in  finding. 
Make  the  inventor's  name  renowned  :— > 
The  heir  took  off  the  former  binding. 
And  girt  the  hat  with  laces  round. 
Fastening  the  whole  upon  a  button  ; — 
Then,  at  the  glass,  the  hat  be  put  on  ; 
And  all,  transported  out  of  measure. 
Before  it  skipped  with  very  pleasure, — 
"  What  are  the  rest  to  him  I"  they  cried,— 
"Now  every  rival  well  may  hide; 
For  this  great  Spirit's  wondrous  flame 
Eclipses  every  other  name. 
And  wins  itself  immortal  fame  V 
He  also  died,  and  his  snccessor 
Was  duly  named  the  hat's  possessor ; 
And  every  time  the  newest  fashion 
Was  kept  by  all,  with  care  and  caution. 

What  farther  happened  with  the  hat — 
My  second  Book  will  tell  you  that- 
Each  new  possessor  changed  its  mould  ; — ■ 
The  hat  itself  continued  old  : — 
In  short, — this  emblem  suits  my  purpose  nicely — 
Its  fate  was  like  Pbilosopby's  precisely ! 

W. 

"THB  PRATBR  f  OB  AIL." 
[From  the  "  Prienpour  Tout"  of  Victor  nngo.] 
To  prayer,  my  child  1  and  0,  be  thy  first  prayer 
For  her  who  many  nights,  with  anxious  care, 

Rock'd  thy  first  cradle;  who  took  thy  infant  soul 
From  heaven,  and  gave  it  to  the  world ;  then  rife 
With  love,  still  drank  herself  the  gall  of  life. 
And  left  for  thy  young  lips  the  honied  bowl. 

And  then — I  need  it  more — then  pray  for  me  ! 
For  she  is  gentle,  artless,  true  like  thee  ; — 

She  has  a  gtuleless  heart,  brow  placid,  still ; 
Pity  she  has  for  all,  envy  for  none; 
Geutle  and  wise,  she  patiently  lives  on; 

And  she  endures,  nor  knows  who  does  the  ill. 

In  culling  flowers,  her  norioe  band  has  ne'er 
Tonch'd  e'en  the  outer  rind  of  vice ;  no  snore 

With  smiling  show  has  lured  her  steps  aside  : 
On  her  the  past  has  left  no  staining  mark ; 
Nor  knows  she  anght  of  those  bad  thoughts  which,  dark. 

Like  shades  on  waters,  o'er  the  spirit  glide. 

She  knows  not — nor  mayest  thon — the  miseries 
In  which  our  spirits  mingle;  vanities. 

Remorse,  soul-gnawing  cares, Pleasure's  false  show; 
Passions  which  float  upon  the  heart  like  ftiam. 
Bitter  remembranoes  which  o'er  us  come. 

And  Shame's  red  spot  spread  sudden  o'er  tb^  brow. 

I  know  life  better;  when  thou'rt  older  grown 
I'll  tell  thee— it  is  needftil  to  be  known — 

Of  the  puisuJt  »f  we»Hb-^Mt,  pvwerj  the  cwt— 
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That  it  is  folly — nothingness : — that  Shame 
For  Glory  is  oft  thrown  us  in  the  game 

Of  Fortune's  chances  where  the  soni  is  lost. 

The  sonI  will  change.    Althongh  of  every  thing 
The  cause  and  end  be  clear,  yet  wildering 

We  go  through  life,  (of  yice  and  error  taQ.) 
We  wander  as  we  go; — we  feel  the  load 
Of  donbt ;  and  to  the  briers  npon  the  road 

Man  leaves  his  virtue,  as  a  sheep  its  wool. 

Then  go,  go  pray  for  me  !    And  as  the  prayer 
Gnshes  in  words,  be  this  the  form  they  bear : — 

"  Lord,  Lord,  our  Father  I  God,  my  prayer  attend. 
Pardon— Then  art  good  !  pardon — Thou  art  great !" 
Let  them  go  freely  forth,  fear  not  their  fate  ! 

Where  thy  soul  sends  them,  thitherward  they  tend. 

There's  nothing  here  below  which  does  not  And 
Its  tendency.    O'er  plains  the  rivers  wind. 

And  reach  the  sea;  the  bee,  by  instinct  driven. 
Finds  ont  the  hopied  flowers ;  the  eagle  flies 
To  seek  the  sun;  the  vulture  where  death  lies; 

The  swallow  to  the  spring;  the  prayer  to  heaven  ! 

And  when  thy  voice  is  raised  to  God  for  me, 
I'm  like  the  dave  whom  in  the  vale  we  see 

Seated  to  rest,  his  heavy  load  laid  by  ; 
I  feel  refresh'd — the  load  of  faults  and  woe 
Which,  groaning,  I  drag  with  me  as  I  go. 

Thy  winged  prayer  bears  off  rejoicingly  ! 

Pray  for  thy  father  !  that  his  dreams  be  bright 
With  visitings  of  angel  forms  of  light, 

And  his  soul  bum  as  incense  flaming  wide. 
Let  thy  pure  breath  all  his  dark  sins  efface, 
So  that  his  heart  be  like  that  holy  place. 

An  altar's  pavement  each  eve  purified  ! 

C. 

THE  CAPTIVE  MilD. 
[Prom  the  Frencb  of  Victor  Hugo.] 

Oh !  were  I  not  a  captive, 

I  would  love  this  fair  countrie  ; 
Those  fields  with  maize  abounding. 

This  ever-plaintive  sea : 
I'd  love  those  stars  nnnnmbered,   - 

If,  passing  in  the  shade. 
Beneath  onr  walls  I  saw  not 

The  Spahi's  sparkling  blade. 

I  am  no  Tartar  maiden. 

That  a  eunuch  black  should  tuno 
My  sweet  guitar,  and  hold  to  me 

My  glass  in  the  saloon. 
Far  firom  these  horrid  places. 

In  onr  dear  country  we, 
With  our  young  men  at  evening. 

May  talk  and  wander  fne, 

But  still.I  love  this  climate. 

Where  never  wintry  breeze 
Invades,  vrith  icy  murmur. 

These  open  lattices ; 
Where  rain  is  warm  in  summer. 

And  the  shining  insect  green. 
Most  like  a  living  emerald. 

Among  the  leaves  is  seen. 

'  With  her  chapelles  fair  Smyrna — 

A  gay  princess,  is  she  : 
Still,  at  her  summons,  round  her 

Vnfiiding  spring  ye  see. 
And,  as  in  beauteous  vases. 

Bright  groups  of  flowers  repose. 
So,  in  her  seas  are  lying 

Her  archipelagoes. 

I  love  these  tall  red  turrets  ; 

These  standards  brave  unrolled  ; 
And,  like  an  infant's  playthings. 

These  houses  decked  with  gold. 
I  love,  for  soothing  reveries 

In  listless  ease,  a  tent 
Voluptuously  swaying 

Upo^  an  elephant. 


Here,  in  this  fairy  palace, 

Full  of  all  melodies, 
Metbinks  I  hear  deep  murmurs 

That  in  the  deserts  rise  ; 
Soft-mingling  with  the  music 

The  Genii's  voices  pour. 
Amid  the  air,  unceasing. 

Around  us  evermore. 

I  love  the  burning  odours 

This  glowing  country  gives  ; 
And,  round  each  gilded  lattice. 

The  trembling,  wreathing  leaves  ; 
And,  'neath  the  bending  palm-tree. 

The  greenly-gushing  spring ; 
And,  on  the  snow-white  minaret. 

The  stork  with  snowy  wing. 

I  love  on  mossy  couch  to  sing 

A  Spanish  roundelay, 
And  see  my  sweet  companions, 

Around  commingling  gay, — 
A  roving  band,  light-hearted, 

In  frolicsome  array, — 
Beneath  the  screening  parasol. 

Dance  down  the  merry  day. 

But,  more  than  all,  enchanting 

At  night,  it  is  to  me 
To  sit,  where  winds  are  sighing. 

Lone  musing  by  the  sea  ; 
And,  on  its  surface  gazing, 

To  mark  the  moon  so  fair 
Her  silver  fan  out-spreading. 

In  trembling  radiance  there. 

THE  KUHAC. 


W.  D. 


.  [From  the  Gernuui  of  Heinridi  HnttuibraniMr.} 
The  wild  winds  roar- through  the  fir  trees  tall. 
The  streamlets  msh  through  the  laughing  vale, 
I  wander  in  haste,  through  forests  and  snow. 
From  height  to  height  many  miles  I  go. 

Oh !  shall  not  this  dark  life,  'midst  valleys  f^. 
Once  more  greet  the  sunlight  joyously ! 
I  turn  ftom  the  vain  thought  with  burning  brwt. 
And  rather  seek  winter's  stem  domain. 

'Mid  the  green  groves. 

On  the  bright  plains. 
My  heart  her  wild  sorrow 

Ever  retains ! 
Though  itself  a  rock, 

StiU  life  doth  bloom: 
Alas !  one  heart  is 

Closed  like  the  tomb. 

O  Love  1  O  Love !  thou  tyrant  high. 
Then  drawest  thy  memories  fW>m  earth  and  aky; 
The  birds  sing  thy  joys  on  their  azure  way. 
And  the  streams  tell  thy  sorrows  moauingly. 

Oh,  let  me  wander 

'Mid  pathways  wild. 
Of  bowling  winds; 
The  sad,  strange  child. 
O  Spring's  glad  brightness !  0  flowers'  young  light  1 
Must  ne'er  thy  beauty  this  sick  heart  delight ! 

EBUF  LAKE. 
CProm  the  Gemuo  of  Hsbuich  BattenbnmMr.] 

I  am  80  glad,  so  sad. 

On  quiet  Erlaf  Lake ! 
I  am  so  glad,  so  sad. 

On  quiet  Erlaf  Lake. 

Holiest  silence  in  the  pine  groves. 
Motionless  Heaven's  azure  space, 

Only  clouds  their  shadow  flinging 
O'er  the  beauty  of  her  fkce. 

Joyous  winds  are  murmnring  gently 

Brightest  waves  o'er; 
And  ttie  great  sun's  golden  eirolet 

P»lely  gleams  tbere. 
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I  sm  so  glad,  so  sad, 

On  quiet  Erlaf  Lake ! 
I  am  so  gUd,  so  sad, 

On  quiet  Erlaf  Ijake. 

SEHKSI/CBT. 

[Fram  ScblllerO 

Ah  !  firom  the  depth  of  this  dark  glen, 

By  yon  dismal  cloud  opprest, 
Coold  I  bnt  a  passage  gain. 

Ah,  how  should  I  be  blest ! 
There  I  see  a  loToly  land, 

Erer  fresh  and  ever  fair  I 
Had  I  wings  at  my  command, 

Soon  should  I  be  hoTering  there. 

Melodies  around  me  ring. 

Sweeter  than  heaven's  rest  can  be. 
And  the  gentle  breezes  bring 

Fragrance  on  their  wings  to  me. 
Golden  coloured  fruits  are  glowing, 

Nodding  midst  the  leafy  bon|^. 
And  the  flowers,  that  there  are  blowing. 

Feel  no  winter's  chilling  snows. 

Ah,  how  sweet  to  stray  at  will 

There  in  sunshine  ever  free. 
And  the  air  of  erery  hill, 

0  how  balmy  must  it  be  ! 
Bat  that  mighty  riTer'a  force, 

As  it  dashes  roaring  past. 
With  it's  billows,  dark  and  hoarse. 

Makes  my  Tory  soul  aghast. 


Lo  !  a  boat  rides  by  the  shore. 

But,  alas  !  -  no  helmsman  's  there. 
Boldly  enter,  doubt  no  more  ! 

See  its  sails  have  caught  the  air. 
Firm  in  faith  and  courage  be, 

For  no  gods  will  stretch  a  hand  ; 
Wonders  only  can  bring  thee 

To  that  lovely  wondrous  land. 

TBE  OIUVE. 
(Fran  the  Gennan  o(  Von  Oalii.] 

The  glare  is  deep,  and  stem,  and  still. 

And  terrors  round  its  margin  stand; 
It  with  a  reil  of  darkness  hides 

The  Undiscovered  Land. 
A  silent  realm,  where  never  sounds 

The  voice  of  bird  in  flowing  song; 
There  friendship's  roses  fallen  away, 

Are  strewed  in  dust  along. 
The  bride  bereaved  may  mourn  in  vain. 

And  wring  her  hands  in  deep  despair; 
Loud  may  the  cry  of  orphans  be — 

No  sorrow  reacheth  there  t 
Yet  weary  hearts  that  here  below 

Have  straggled  with  the  storms  of  life, 
Long  for  its  everlasting  Peace, 

Untroubled  more  with  strife. 
For  to  OS  in  no  other  place 

That  welcome,  looked-for  rest  can  come; 
And  only  through  that  Portal  dark 

Man  goeth  to  his  Home. 


TEXIANA. 
RIDES,  RAMBLES,  AND  SKETCHES  IN  TEXAS. 

BY  CHARLES  HOOTON,  AUTHOR  OF  "  COUN  CUNK,"  "  BILBERRY  TUURLAND,"  &C.,  &C. 


How  natural  is  the  propensity  in  man  to  seek 
fyt  £1  Dorados,  Happy  Lands,  wild  Gardens  of 
Eden, — where  flowers  grow  without  cultivation, — 
when  beasts  of  chase  are  not  monopolized  by  the 
tnn  of  aristocratic  power, — where  governments  are 
u  liberal  as  the  air, — where  labour  reaps  its  own 
lesolts, — and  lastly,  and  above  all  else,  where  a 
num's  back  is  not  exactly  either  broken  or  very 
badly  humped  by  too  heavy  a  load  of  that  most 
aolid  and  dense  of  all  known  substances,  commonly 
leeognised  under  the  name  of  taxation !  Poets, 
liappy  race  !  have  the  faculty  of  manufacturing 
their  own  Paradises  at  home,  without  encountering 
Ks-sickness,  and  all  the  perils  of  the  great  deep, 
be&ie  arriving  at  them.  They  can  see  happiness 
in  the  landscape  of  a  murky  London  street ;  and, 
by  an  alchemy  more  abstruse  and  subtle  than  was 
that  of  Roger  Bacon,  convert  a  garret  into  a  gar- 
den, s  wash-basin  into  a  flower-pot,  and  the  dirty 
dimity  of  a  bedstead  into  the  Tynan  purple  drawn 
anmnd  some  beautiful  ideal  Faphian  queen. 

Ordinary  people,  however,  are  compelled,  in  the 
eoone  of  their  search  after  a  blissful  seat  on  earth, 
to  go  another,  and  quite  a  different  way  to  work. 
The  dirty  lanes  of  mere  matter-of-fact  must  be 
gone  through, — the  mire  of  pure  animal  misery 
moat  be  trampled  in,  until  both  body  and  mind 
are  ahnost  brought  to  a  stand-still ;  and  long  and 
heavy  must  be  the  labour  before  the  garden-wil- 
derness smiles  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  enables  the 
labourer  therein  to  laugh  outright,  as  he  ought  to 
do,  ftom  very  joy  at  his  changed  condition.    To 


speak  individually,  from  my  very  youth  upwards, 
I  had  a  strong  desire,  one  day  or  another,  to 
squeeze  myself  through  the  gate  of  some  one  or 
oUier  of  these — (next  to  Heaven  itself) — ^most-to- 
be-desired  places.  It  so  happened,  however,  that 
up  to  the  year  of  gp-ace  1840, 1  contented  myself 
with  thinking  about  it,  and  abiding  my  appointed 
time. 

At  the  latter  end  of  December  of  that  eventful 
year,  after  having  carefully  weighed  in  the  ba- 
lance the  respective  merits  of  differeiit  paradisaical 
parts  of  the  earth,  including  New  2^1and,  and 
Australia,  (the  present  prison,  alas !  of  my  friend 
Ricliard  Howitt,)  I  finally  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  to  Texas.  Tlie  very  name  of  Mexico,  with  its 
marvellous  associations, — its  Montezumas,  its  mag- 
nificent vegetation,  its  old  renown  in  the  romance 
of  American  history,  ever  threw  out  attractions  to 
my  imagination.  "To  add  to  them,  the  various 
Ixxtks  and  pamphlets  written  upon  that  country, 
which  happened  to  fall  into  my  hands,  contri- 
buted a  golden  store  of  almost  unalloyed  "  sweet 
promise  ;"  while  the  political  relations  of  the 
young  republic  so  exactly  coincided  with  all  my 
preconceived  notions  of  governmental  purity  and 
integrity,  that  it  is  no  wonder  tlie  seal  was  at  once 
and  conclusively  affixed  to  the  bond  of  my  determi- 
nation to  depart  forthwith.  Accordingly,  after  much 
delay  and  trouble,  occasioned  by  the  unprincipled 
conduct  of  the  ship-brokers,  we  left  the  London 
Docks  on  the  28th  of  December  1840,  with  twenty- 
one  adult  passengers,  male  apd  female,  and  eight 
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or  ten  children.  Although  our  voyage  was  not 
without  its  curious  incident  and  interest,  I  shall 
not  linger  over  its  description  in  this  place,  but 
proceed  at  once  to  relate  Gi  what  manner  we  first 
touched  upon  the  Texan  shore. .  About  half-past 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  March, 
many  of  the  passengers  being  on  deck  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air,  unsnspicious,  and  wrapped  in 
the  conscious  security  of  having  passed  the  great 
deep  unharmed,— With  the  suddenness  of  a  falling 
thunderbolt,  the  ship  struck  upon  the  bottom. 
The  shock  made  her  shiver  from  head  to  stem, 
like  a  leaf  in  the  wind,  or  a  creature  alive  that 
has  received  its  death-blow,  and  trembles  nervously 
before  it  falls.  For  a  moment  or  two,  evwy  soul 
was  dumb.  The  water  heaved  and  swelled  around 
us  ;  and,  as  the  waves  passed  on  and  left  the  ves- 
sel to  sink  again,  crash  we  came  again  upon  the 
bottom, — ^and  again,  and  again.  And  then  fol- 
lowed shrieking  of  women  and  children,  and  weep- 
ing and  praying,  -  shouting  and  swearing,  and 
hurrying  half  unconsciously  and  desperately  to 
and  fro.  Many  of  the  sailors, — ^men  of  courage 
and  desperate  daring  on  any  or  all  other  occasions, 
now  seemed  to  lose  all  confidence  ;  and,  with  the 
loss  of  confidence,  all  power.  While  the  captain 
(who  happened  to  be  below  when  the  vessel  first 
struck)  rushed  instantly  up  the  stairs,  and,  in  an 
agony.of  terror,  ran  about  the  deck,  crying  "  The 
Lord  preserve  us !" — "  Grod  Almighty  have  mercy 
upon  us !  "  and  using  other  expressions  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  ;  but  which,  of  course,  carried  little 
comfort  to  the  already  hopeless  hearts  of  the  fe- 
males, and  the  more  timid  of  the  stronger  sex. 
Twilight  was  drawing  on.  That  snn,  half  under 
the  horizon,  was  gazed  on  tearfully  by  many  wild 
eyes  as  the  last  sun  they  would  ever  see ;  while 
the  very  soul  seemed  to  sink  at  the  dread  con- 
sciousness that  night  and  an  nndng  and  tombless 
grave  were  closing  over  us  for  ever.  During  this 
time,  the  ship  was  put  upon  many  various  tacks, 
in  order  to  try  in  what  direction  we  could  make 
our  escape  from  the  shoal.  At  length  she  again 
floated,  and  we  steered  direct  from  land  and  to- 
wards the  open  part  of  the  Qnlf  of  Mexico.  So 
dose  upon  the  tropics,  day  and  night  are  almost 
as  distinct,  and  as  abrupt  in  their  distinctness,  as 
dark  and  light  painted  close  together  on  a  board. 
There  is  little  blending  of  the  two  together, — al- 
most nothing  of  that  warm,  dreamy,  and  angelic 
twilight  which,  in  more  northern  climates,  gives 
to  romance  one  half  its  ideality,  and  to  love  one 
of  its  deepest  fascinations.  Darkness  fell,  and  fear 
became  more  fearful  than  before.  The  deck  was 
crowded  with  anxious  but  invisible  faces,  and  all 
e^rs  were  strained  to  catch  the  tidings  minnte  by 
minute  communicated  in  a  musical  melancholy 
tone  by  the  seaman  at  the  lead,  as  he  song  out, 
with  each  haul  of  the  sounding-line,  "  Quarter 
less  two ! "— «  Deep  two! "—"  Half  quarter  two ! " 
and  the  like.  If  we  gained  a  quarter  of  a  fathom, 
there  arose  beneath  that  dark  canopy  of  sky  a 
general  and  very  heart-felt  "  Thank  God  for 
that ! "  in  which  even  the  old  skipper  himself  was 
not  too  heroic  to  join.  The  pumps  were  tried, 
and,  to  our  surprise  as  well  as  gratification,  found 


not  to  have  more  water  than  before.  The  old  slit 
had  clearly  sprung  no  leak.  About  two  o'elod 
in  the  morning,  however,'  the  man  at  the  lieb 
discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  vessel  tefuM 
to  obey  her  rudder,  and  declared  his  convictio 
that  we  had  lost  it  when  we  struck,  and  had  bee 
sailing  all  night  without  one,  or  rather,  periup 
it  may  be  said,  under  the  especial  guidance  of  ti 
stump  thereof  only. 

Within  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  anchor  vi 
dropped,  and  early  after  daylight  on  the  fbllowii 
morning,  what  remained  of  the  helm  wag  nnshij 
ped,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  post  m 
snapped  asunder,  and  the  whole  of  the  rndderpo 
had  been  carried  away. 

All  hands  on  board  (passengers  included)  mi 
now  busily  employed  in  mannfactoring  a  ne 
helm  out  of  three  spars  rough  fifom  the  forei 
and  a  few  old  planks  which  luckily  chanced  to  I 
on  board.  These  were  lashed  together  and  n&ilc 
as  well  as  circumstances  and  the  rude  nataie< 
the  materials  would  permit ;  while,  in  older  I 
give  this  poor  substitute  for  a  rudder  the  requial 
ponderosity  in  the  water,  a  quantity  of  brolce 
flints,  brought  from  Ramsgate  by  way  of  ballas 
was  inserted  into  the  interstices  between  the  board 
on  either  side.  When  finished  and  shipped,  it  w« 
calculated  to  last,  with  moderate  weather,  aboi 
three  days  at  farthest ;  while  hard  weather  and 
rough  sea  would,  in  all  probability,  have  earned  i 
off  in  as  many  hours.  To  increase  the  delights  c 
our  situation,  it  was  now  discovered,  on  examiM 
tion,  that  but  fifty  gallons  of  water  remained,  whi] 
there  were  above  forty  souls  on  board.  The  victual 
also  ran  short,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  oi 
usual  length  of  our  passage,  but  much  more  i 
consequence  of  the  vessel  having,  in  the  first  uj 
stance,  been  despatched  from  London  upon  wo 
rigidly-economical  principles  that  she  might  mot 
aptly  have  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  sort  « 
floating  parish  workhouse,  than  a  vessel  canyia 
such  a  number  of  human  beings  and  bound  npo 
a  voyage  of  rather  precarious  duration  in  point « 
time.  This,  Indeed,  is  a  point  upon  which  m 
grants  (of  the  poorer  classes  especially)  to  «ij 
part  of  the  world,  generaUy  find  themselves  m« 
miserably  misled  and  deceived.  To  find  it  out,  hoj 
ever,  only  when  in  "  bine  water,"  is  too  late  for  » 
application  of  any  remedy: — patience  and  en™ 
ance  are  the  most  available  virtues  during  to 
remainder  of  the  passage.  Perhaps  on  some  rnW 
occasion  I  may  give,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  «■ 
thousands  of  emigrants  who  annually  '**^*'!3 
shores,  such  an  insight  into  the  system  pursoed  ^ 
"  passenger-brokers  "  in  our  sea-ports,  a«  •""^ 
fail  at  least  to  be  highly  useful  to  them,  even  u^ 
answer  not  the  higher  purpose  of  assisting  ^  * 
correction  of  a  deeply  gross  and  infiunons,  tttongi 
too  little  understood,  abuse.  .. 

Not  to  prolong  the  stoiy  of  this  our  *^J^ 
fbrtune,  let  it  suffice  the  reader  to  be  infonw 
that,  after  tvro  other  days  blind  sailing  in  fo?  »* 
mist,  which  rendered  the  sun  invisible,  so  that 
observation  could  be  taken,  we  anchored  •S*"  , 
the  night  of  Saturday,  March  27,  inte^^^  .*" !! 
main  there  until  the  return  of  daylight,  «n^  P* 
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inpe  clMrer  vreftther,  should  enable  xa  the  better  to 
aKcrtain  car  actual  poBition.    About  midnight, 
howcTer^  the  wind  lose,  nntil-it  blew  almost  a  hor- 
deaiie,    and  the  sea  rolled  in  magnificent  and 
loi^ened  billowB,  until  our  old  eiiip  pitched,  head 
and  stem,  as  though  about  to  dire  endways  into 
the  stmd  below,  and  reeled  from  side  to  side  so 
deeply,  as  to  threaten,  every  instant,  to  lie  down 
like  a  too  exhausted  and  toU-wom  thing  to  struggle 
for  liberty  any  longer.     At  the  same  time,  her 
timbers  trembled  and  shrieked  with  the  prodigi- 
enoB  stntin  upon  them,  and  she  tugged  madly  at 
the  chain  cable,  by  which  her  anchor  held  us  to  the 
place,  as  might  some  infuriated  and  unmanageable 
wQd  beast  at  the  lashings  that  &s  him  to  the 
grmind.    About  half -past  three,  the  morning  being 
pitch  dark,  the  cable  snapped  suddenly  in  two, 
and  we  drifted  rapidly  towards  the  land  and  those 
formidable  breakers  which  everlastingly  dash  with 
siidi  ijtapetnouB  violence  upon  the  whole  shelving 
eoast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    In  this  second  emer- 
gency, the  pusillanimity  of  our  captain  evinced  it- 
self in  the  same  manner  as  before.     He  appeared 
half  bewildered,  and  as  though  he  now  finally  gave 
us  up  for  lost.    But,  by  the  combined  exertions  of 
an  on  board,  a  second  anchor  was  soon  slipped, 
and  the  vessel  was  brought-to  in  about  five  fathoms 
water.     When  daylight  at  length  broke,  the  sky 
seemed  still  almost  as  heavy  and  black  as  night ; 
and  the  "  ground-swell,"  the  result  of  the  preced- 
ing storm,  was  absolutely  fearful  to  look  upon. 
Signals  of  distress  were  now  hoisted  ;  but,  owing 
to  tile  fog  wliich  enveloped  the  land,  were  not  seen 
until  late  in  the  day.    About  four  o'clock  p.m.,  the 
pilot-boat,  which  had  long  been  seen  approaching, 
mched  us,  and  on  the  same  night  we  anchored 
just  outside  that  shifting  sand-bar  which  renders 
&e  harbour  of  Galveston  so  difficidt  to  enter; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  men  much  better 
qualified  to  judge  correctly  in  this  matter  than 
iJiyaelf,  will  ever  prevent  this,  the  most  favourable 
port  on  the  whole  Texan  sea-board,  from  becoming 
aplace  of  any  really  extensive  maritime  commerce. 
Tbia  sand-bank,  or  "  bar,"  proved  to  be  the  same 
upon  which  we  had  struck  four  days  previously, 
onr  vessel  at  that  time  drawing  only  nine  feet 
water.     Statements  have  repeatedly  been  made, 
calculated  to  lead  to  much  misconception  on  this 
subject,  and  to  direct  that  spirit  of  enterprise  to- 
waHs  Texas,  and  on  the  part  of  inexperienced  and 
far-ofiF  individuals,  which  eventually  resulted  in 
partial  if  not  entire  disappointment  and  disaster. 
It  has  been  said,  that  in  certain  tides,  sixteen  feet 
of  water  are  upon  the  bar.    This  may  be  the  case 
occarionally  i  but  it  is  not  upon  occasional  and 
comparatively  rare  chances  of  ingress  and  egress  to 
and  from  a  port,  that  commerce  by  sea  can  bene- 
ficiaDy  be  rendered  dependent.    One  of  the  only 
two  pilots  in  (Jalveston  (Mr.  G.  S— -,  formerly 
of  Liverpool)  has  several  times  assured  me  that,  in 
general,  no  vessel  can  pass  with  safety  that  requires 
a  greater  depth  of  water  than  thirteen  feet ;  that 
b^ig  the  average  sounding  upon  the  bank.     He 
also  states  that  the  bar  itself  has  changed  its  posi- 
tion nearly  half  a  mile  within  the  last  three  or  four 
yeuB. 


These  facts— for  as  such  they  are  given— .Are 
most  admirably  illustrated  by  tiie  appearance  of 
the  bay  of  Galveston  itself.  Sprinkled  with 
wrecks  of  various  appearances  and  {sizes,  all  Klike 
gloomy,  however,  in  their  looks  and  associations, 
it  strikes  the  heart  of  a  stranger  as  a  sort  of  ocean- 
cemetery — a  sea  churchyard — in  which  broken 
masts,  and  shattered  timbers,  half  buried  in  quick- 
sands, seem  to  remain  above  the  surface  of  th4 
treacherous  waters,  only  to  remind  the  living,  like 
dead  camels  on  a  level  desert,  of  the  destruction 
that  has  gone  before,  and  yet  awaits  many  who 
may  come  after. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  while  on  this  subject, 
just  to  add,  that  a  current  produced  by  the  rivers 
from  the  uplands  which  fall  into  the  bay,  runs 
through  it  to  the  sea,  and  forms  the  only  safe  track, 
like  a  narrow  lane  for  a  coach,  down  which  ships 
reach  the  city.  The  remaining  mass  of  water,  at 
least  three  mUes  across,  from  Galveston  to  Pelican 
Island  opposite,  is  so  shallow,  that  under  the  influ- 
ence of  particular  winds,  combined,  perhaps,  with 
other  causes,  it  may,  in  certain  places,  be  waded 
across  with  safety  !  Such,  then,  is  the  plain  truth, 
as  far  as  I  could  ascertain  it,  respecting  the  famous 
port  of  Galveston,  the  intended  mart  of  all  the  rest 
of  Texas,  and  the  place  from  which  all  the  as-yet- 
unproduced  produce  of  the  interior — the  dteamed- 
of  wealth  of  thousands  of  dreamed-of  settlers — is 
to  be  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

About  noon  on  the  2fHh  of  March,  we  landed  in 
reality.  From  the  sea,  the  appearance  of  Galves- 
ton is  that  of  a  fine  city  of  great  extent,  built  close 
upon  the  edge  of  the  water ;  but  its  glory  vanishes 
gradually  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  approach 
of  the  spectator,  until,  on  his  arrival  at  the  end  of  one 
of  the  long,  rude,  wood  projections  called  wharfs, 
which  shoot  out  some  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the 
shallows  of  the  bay,  he  finds  nothing  but  a  poor 
straggling  collection  of  weather-boarded  frame- 
houses,  beautifully  embellished  with  whitewash, 
(they  may  be  mistaken  for  white  marble  from  the 
Gulf,)  and  extending,  without  measurable  depth, 
about  the  length  of  two  miles  of  string.  It  pre- 
sents, in  this  respect,  a  bold*front  to  the  enemy ; 
but,  like  a  bulwark  made  of  brown  pasteboard,  has 
more  appearance  than  power  ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
a  war  with  the  Mexicans,  might,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours,  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by 
a  brisk  and  determined  cannonade  of  nothing  more 
formidable  than  dried  peas  instead  of  grape-shot, 
and  bay  shells  by  way  of  bombs. 

As  Galveston  is  at  present  (and,  in  all  probability, 
for  a  very  long  time  to  come  will  continue  to  be) 
considered  the  head-quarters  of  modem  Texas  in 
population,  in  commercial  importance,  in  the  civil- 
isation of  its  society,  in  religion,  education,  morals, 
and  literature,  I  shall  be  rather  more  particular 
than  otherwise  might  be  deemed  needful  in  its  de- 
scription, touching  all  these  matters  ;  trusting 
thereby  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  more  perfect  fac- 
simile of  things  of  this  kind  in  the  new  republic, 
than  all  the  laudatory  pens  of  all  preceding  writers 
put  together,  have  yet  attempted  to  give. 

When  a  man  reads  of  a  "  city,"  he  very  natu- 
rally associates  with  that  word  the  idea  implied  by 
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it  at  home.  He  almost  unconsciously  jumps  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  city  in  a  newly-founded  coun- 
try IB,  if  not  quite  so  elegant  externally,  yet  pretty 
much  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  a  city  in  an  old 
one.  If  he  be  told  there  is  already  an  Unirersity 
established,  his  mind  reverts  to  Cambridge  and 
Oxford ; — education  assumes  her  most  imposing 
aspect,  and  learning  peeps  out  in  cap  and  gown 
from  her  palace  of  books,  surrounded  by  a  splen- 
didcourtof  intellectuals,  and  raising  up,  as  her  most 
solemn  duty  is,  a  train  of  graceless  rascals,  on 
whose  heads  the  stamp  of  manhood  is  not  yet  fully 
impressed,  but  who  are  destined  to  become — each 
in  hb  d^ree — ^the  lights  of  our  modem  world. 
Should  he  be  told  of  civilisation, — arts,  sciences, 
and  those  numberless  and  nameless  refinements 
which  constitute  in  hb  view  the  stock-meaning 
of  civiUsation,  instantly  rise  up  to  view ;  and 
mentally  he  beholds  the  strange  phenomenon  of 
intellectual  and  moral  power  rising  unsupported  in 
the  midst  of  a  natural  wilderness  on  which  even 
the  hand  of  agriculture,  the  first  task-master  of 
physical  labour,  has  not  as  yet  left  so  much  as  its 
lightest  impression.  He  is  told  of  busy  ports  and 
harbours  dotted  with  the  flags  of  all  nations,^-of 
steamers  plying  up  and  down,  and  to  and  fro  ;  and 
at  once,  by  the  most  easy  and  natural  of  all  asso- 
ciations, he  sees  a  floating  forest  of  branchless  and 
leafless  pines  throwing  their  streamers  abroad  upon 
the  air  over  the  bosom  of  some  Thames  or  Mersey, 
yet  unknown  to  fame ;  and  exalting,  by  their  com- 
merce, the  humble  and  industrious  pedlars  of  the 
newly-planted  cities  into  merchants,  who  ere  long 
shall  become  like  princes. 

Such  and  similar  are  the  impressions  almost  in- 
variably made  upon  home-bred  readers  and  aspir- 
ing emigrants  by  the  perusal  of  favourable  Com- 
missioners' very  impartial  reports,  the  works  of  in- 
terested or  hasty  and  incompetent  parties,  and  the 
inspection  of  maps  upon  which  cities  only  just  con- 
ceived by  the  parental  surveyor,  are  laid  down  as 
fully  grown,  and  over  which  it  is  quite  as  easy  to 
travel  four  or  five  hundred  miles  by  the  aid  of  a 
scale  and  a  pair  of  compasses,  as  it  b  to  walk  as 
many  single  miles  along  the  nasty  dirty  roads  of 
the  "  old  country"  from  one's  own  house  to  the 
next  village.  It  u  not  a  little  surprising  too,  with 
what  unexpected  ease  a  man  fells  the  imaginary 
timber  growing  upon  a  map ; — selects  hb  bit  of 
"  happy  land"  upon  the  bend  of  some  delightful 
river,  knocks  up  lib  log-house  or  "  shanty"  as  the 
case  may  be, — ^puts  to  the  rout  whole  bodies  of 
hostile  and  obnoxious  Indians  ; — ^kiUs  hb  own  buf- 
falo and  deer,— catches  more  than  he  can  consume 
every  time  lie  goes  fishing, — (since  fish  in  places  of 
this  description  are  generally  of  such  a  generous 
nature  that  they  positively  volunteer  into  your  net 
whether  yon  want  them  or  not,)  and  in  short  suc- 
ceeds so  admirably  in  the  country  of  his  adoption 
— (sitting  all  the  while  by  his  fire-side  with  his 
pipe  and  pot  of  English  ale,)  that  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  years  he  finds  himself  perfectly  inde- 
pendent and  as  happy  as  a  little  rural  king. 

More  surprising,  however,  than  all  this,  b  the 
reality, — the  fact  against  the  fiction.  It  b  usually 
^  rather  melancholy  surprlsal  too.    The  flourish- 


ing "  city,"  rising  in  importance,  in  commerce,  am 
in  wealth,  he  discovers,  in  the  majority  of  c&aes,  U 
be  not  half  so  large  as  many  an  Englbh  vilUig;«  : — 
its  houses  being  of  the  poorest  and  most  tempor&r> 
nature,  and  reared  here  and  there  and  any^^here 
with  no  more  apparent  regularity  than  b  display- 
ed by  a  crop  of  mushrooms  that  have  suddenly 
popped  their  heads  up  some  dewy  morning  in  the 
prolific  area  of  a  sheep-pasture.    Its  "  Univeraity" 
b  considerably  less  than  a  country  pedagogne's 
common  school,  both  in  its  means  of  education  and 
,the  number  of  its  students'];  while  the  magnificent 
pile  of  building  in  which  the  mysteries  of  hingii.ag« 
and  mathematics  are  carried  on,  is  built  in   the 
finest  style  of  log  and  weatherboard  architecture, 
— the  columns  that  support  it  being  rough  nn- 
wrought  cedar^stumps,  and  the  groining  of    the 
arched  roof,  the  bare  rafters  and  laths  upon  'wliicix 
the  shingles  are  nailed^     The  "  commercial  impor- 
tance "  of  which  he  had  read,  is  found  to  consist 
principally  in  the  mutual  peddling  and  swindling 
carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  amongst  themselves 
and  their  country  neighbours ;  while  the  remaining 
portion  b  made  up  of  individual  or  associated  mo- 
nopolies, whose  strength  is  obtained  and.  power 
perpetuated  by  the  employment  of  much  greater 
capital  than  the  hosts  of  new  settlers  commonly 
possess.    Such  at  least  is  the  reality  in  Galveston, 
as  contrasted  with  the  imaginary  picture  drawn  at 
home  by  the  Intending  emigrant  from  the  delight- 
ful sketches  made  by  those  fanciful  and  highly  poeti- 
cal gentlemen  whose  various  works  upon  Texas 
are  already  before  the  public.    The  forest  of  masts 
bearing  the  flags  of  many  nations  dwindles  into  a 
few  straggling  poles  bearing  the  "  star-spangled  " 
buntin  of  the  States  ;   "  the  lone  star "  of  Texas 
itself ;  and  possibly,  once  in  the  course  of  four  or 
five  months,  the  red  flag  of  St.  George  of  England : 
all,  however,  looking  as  idle,  as  melancholy,  and 
as  lonely  as  so  many  half-starved  cormorants, 
watching,  from  their  perch  of  stone,  whom  or  what 
they  can  devour.     The  arrival  or  departure  of  a 
steamer  from  or  to  New  Orleans,  creates  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  place,  and  two  or  three  hours  of  com- 
mon hurry  and  bustle  along  the  wooden-pier  at  the 
foot  of  which  she  may  happen  to  come  to  anchor : 
after  this,  all  relapses  again  into  mere  inanity;  and 
the  public  mind,  for  want  of  something  better  to 
do,  faUs  back  upon  its  stock  subject  of  speculation 
touching  that  most  interesting  of  aU  intellectual 
items, — "  what  comes  next  V 

Literature  and  art,  though  words  to  be  found  in 
a  dictionary,  have  nothing  correspondent  to  them 
In  Texas.  The  literature  there  is  embodied  in 
some  twenty  newspapers  of  the  most  miserable  de- 
scription. The  editor  of  each  usually  combmes 
within  the  compass  of  his  own  body,  proprietor 
and  compositor  too.  Thb  trinity  of  the  printing- 
office  dips  out  extracts,  writes  original  drivel  of 
hb  own,  takes  in  botli  advertisements  and  the  pay 
for  them, — notices  a  marriage  for  a  bit  of  bride- 
cake and  a  gallon  of  whisky,— works  at  his 
"case"  along  with  his  men,  (being  not  a  whit 
more  important  than  any  one  of  them,)  and  pub- 
lishes the  whole  collection  in  his  o%vn  especial 
name.  By  thb  njeans  he  pontrives  to  "get  along '" 
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in  the  articles  of  bread  and  cheeae,  but  eeldom,  if 
erer,  arriTea  at  such  &  high  point  of  prosperity  as 
to  be  enabled  to  enclose  a  snipping  of  prairie- 
giound,  and  buUd  a  plank-mansion  of  his  own. 
To  expect  to  find  a  book  for  sale  of  any  higher 
character  than  the  illustrated  alphabet, — "  A  for 
Ape,  and  B  for  Bnil," — except  it  be  derived  from 
titB  sea-chest  libiaiy  of  some  diseased  and  beggared 
emigrant,  who  disposes  of  all  he  possesses  in  order 
to  get  away  again, — would  be  to  expect  a  very  re- 
markable and  unusual  phenomenon.  Any  old 
book-stall  in  her  Majesty's  dominions  contains 
more  literary  wealth  upon  any  given  number  of  its 
iqnare  inches,  than  can  be  found  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  square  leagues  in  Texas,  pick  them  from 
whatever  part  you  will.  In  fact,  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  mere  animal  existence  engross  the 
first  and  almost  sole  attention  of  every  one.  A 
state  of  things  inevitable  in  a  country  as  poor,  <m 
a  coontiy,  as  ever  Job  was  as  an  individual,  and 
&r  more  prostrated  by  its  extreme  poverty  than 
ever  Job  could  have  been.  These  are  anything 
bat  nnfonnded  and  gratuitous  observations,  as  will 
appear  in  proper  place  by  and  by. 

ThQ  city  of  Galveston  as  it  stands,  and  the 
"  city  "  laid  down  upon  the  plans,  bear  about  the 
nine  relation  to  each  other,  in  point  of  size,  as  a 
pea  to  a  pompkin  respectively  ;  and  could  bnt  a 
man  boild  honses  with  his  eyes,  the  now  waste 
and  trackless  prairie  would  be  covered  with  first- 
rate  edifices.    He  would  behold  streets  thronged 
with  happy  citizens  and  happier  merchants,  where 
at  present  are  found  only  rank  grass  breast-high, — 
the  carcases  and  bleached  bones  of  cattle  that  have 
died  of  thirst  and  madness,  and  gorged  and  gorging 
turkey-buzzards  that  feed  on  the  filthy  carrion 
until  they  can  scarcely  fly  away  with  their  deli- 
dons  burden.    Sach  a  man  would  be  a  very  com- 
petent and  fitting  associate  for  all  those  praise- 
worthy gentlemen  to  whom  the  world  is  at  present 
indebted  for  throwing  open  to  its  gaze  the  gates  of 
the  Texan  paradise.    He  would  then  see  things 
as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  thgf  are, — and  that  con- 
stitutes the  grand  secret  of  writing  a  book  upon 
any  new  country  which  requires  an  incoming  po- 
pulation. Of  course,  there  are  abundance  of  squares 
laid  down,  but  no  squares  of  building  upon  them. 
The  streets  (if  wide  passages  between  rows  of 
houses  may  be  so  called)  are  ankle-deep  in  fine 
sand  during  dry  weather,  and  almost  deeper  still 
in  mnd  during  wet :  they  being  totally  unpaved 
m  any  part.    An  east  or  north-east  wind  drives 
the  waters  of  the  bay  so  &r  up,  that  the  principal 
street  is  laid  completely  under  water ;  and  boats 
have,  I  believe,  been  employed  to  convey  neces- 
saries about  the  city,  and  to  assist  all  such  as  were 
not  naturally  of  an  amphibious  tribe,  in  the  trans- 
action of  their  business.    Upon  one  occasion,  it 
was  carried  away  altog^ether, — the  place   upon 
which  it  stood  being  left  as  clear  as  a  summer  beach 
dniiog  an  ebb  tide.    At  that  period  of  the  year 
commonly  termed  winter,  but  which,  more  pro- 
perly may  be  called  the   rainy  season,  a  vast 
portion  of  that  part  of  the  island  prairie  upon 
which  the  imaginary  portion  of  Galveston  is  already 
elected,  the  water  lies  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
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inches  deep  after  storms,  and  forms  a  sort  of  ex- 
tensive fish-pond  (only  without  fish)  in  which  a 
man  might  throw  his  float  and  line  either  firom 
his  chamber-window  or  hb  door-step,  just  as  his 
genius  and  roving  fancy  might  incline  him. 

The  present  remains  of  the  city,  or  rather,  I 
mean,  the  actual  remains  at  the  be^finning  of  the 
city  that  is  to  be,  are  intersected  with  wide  and 
tolerably  deep  ditches  for  the  purposes  of  drain- 
age. These  generally  a>ntain  some  portion  of 
water,  and  consequently  are  the  resort  and  local 
habitation  of  incalculable  numbers  of  a  small  am- 
phibious species  of  crab,  familiarly  denominated 
"fiddlers,"  from  the  fact  of  their  being  amply 
provided  with  one  enormous  claw,  larger  than  the 
whole  body,  and  not  unlike  a  huge  animal  bass- 
viol  ;  while  the  corresponding  one  on  the  other 
side  is  a  mere  stick  in  comparison,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance fitted  only  to  tcre^  the  other.  These 
curious  insects  inhabit  every  extensive  gutter  or 
drain,  whether  in  the  town  or  out  of  it,  and  ex- 
hibit a  remarkable  degree  of  alacrity  in  saving 
themselves  from  danger  ;  as,  upon  the  approach  of 
the  passenger,  a  tumultuous  movement,  a  scour^ 
ing  away,  and  "  general  scramble,"  takes  place  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  nearly  aU  have 
dropped  into  their  holes  in  the  banks.  The  body 
of  the  largest  does  not  exceed  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  square,  while  the  large  claw  is  two  inches 
and  a  half  long.  They  are  harmless,  and  not  un- 
wholesome, although  never  eaten ;  their  diminutive 
size  efBectually  protecting  them  from  the  ravenous 
appetites  of  the  inhabitants. 

When,  for  the  first  time,  we  walked  down  the 
hot  and  sandy  "  Strand,"  (the  principal  street  be- 
fore alluded  to,)  the  name  of"  Van  Winkle,"  upon 
the  front  of  a  store,  caught  onr  eyes,  and  called 
up  pleasant  visions  of  Washington  Irving's  "Rip ;" 
of  mysterious,  mute,  and  eternally-smoking  Dutch- 
men ;  of  the  famous  Katskill  mountains,  and  of 
the  early  times  of  settlement  on  Manhattan  Island, 
when,  perhaps,  the  New  York  of  that  day  was 
a  sort  of  Galveston  of  this.  And  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  wondered  how  long  it  might  be  before  the 
first  city  of  the  "  Lone  Star"  would  become  as 
great  as  is  that  of  the  many-starred  banner  which 
Washington  and  his  colleagues  have  planted 
amongst  the  first  and  most  permanent  on  earth. 
But  nine  months'  experience  and  observation  have 
since  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that,  to  say  the 
best  of  it,  it  will,  at  least,  be  a  very  long  time  in- 
deed. 

The  "stores"  in  Galveston  are  remarkable  places ; 
curious  assemblages  of  aU  manner  of  miscellaneous 
articles,  in  almost  every  department  of  human 
wants  and  occupations.  Unlike  the  shops  of 
Europe,  in  which  one  article,  or  at  most,  perhaps, 
some  few  of  the  same  gentu,  constitute  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  place,  these  stores  much  more 
nearly  resemble  a  series  of  modem  moseums,  the 
curiosities  of  which  are  selected  from  almost  every 
variety  of  manufiactare  upon  the  fiace  of  the  g^obe. 
In  one  of  these,  of  any  "  mark  and  likelihood," 
you  may  be  provided  with  house-brooms,  and  hait- 
brushes,  combs  and  rakes,  broad-cloth  and  baskets, 
wines,  spirits,  and  gunpowder, — razors  and  Colts' 
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mx-chambered  rifles, — ^boota  and  bed-ticking^— 
pottery  of  all  kinds,  and  ready-made  pantaloons, — 
fish-hooks  and  bacon, — soap  and  soda, — ^buekets, 
iron  pots,  washing-tubs,  Yankee  clocks,  French 
silks,  stores,  and  an  infinity  of  articles  much  more 
numerous  and  tedious  to  mention  than  all  the  un- 
mentionables of  an  auctioneer's  catalogue.  In 
short,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  meat  and  fish,  I 
believe  everything  that  am  be  purchased,  is  to  be 
purohased.at  these  medley  repositories  denominated 
stores.  Throughout  this  immense  variety,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  perhaps  not 
a  single  article  b  produced  by  the  Texan  popula- 
tion itself.  AU  are  imported  ;  and  as  the  store- 
keepers generally  calculate  upon  a  profit  of  cn« 
hwidredper  tent,  on  the  great  majority  of  the  goods 
in  which  they  deal,  it  may  readily  be  inferred  how 
rapidly  the  little  money  Uiere  is  in  the  place  be- 
comes transferred  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
at  large  to  the  purses  of  the  storekeepers. 

The  latter  have  a  practice  amongst  them  of  snp- 
pljring  the  planters  of  the  interior  with  a  year's 
outfit  of  all  kinds  of  necessaries  upon  the  pledge 
and  security  of  their  coming  crops  ;  a  system 
which  keeps  them  long  out  of  their  money,  and 
oooasionally  leads  to  losses  of  no  inconsiderable 
extent.  Accommodation  of  this  description  is  also 
almost  nniversally  afforded  by  the  shipping  mer- 
chants of  the  Boathem  slare-holding  states  to  the 
cotton  growers  of  that  country ;  a  course  which, 
in  many  instances,  has  pledged  the  latter  two  or 
three  crops  deep,  and  materially  assisted,  in  con- 
junction with  an  atrociously  bad  banking  system, 
to  produce  that  stagnation  and  commercial  distress, 
the  complaints  of  which  have  latterly  been  so  loud 
from  those  districts  of  America. 

In  connexion  with  the  stores,  it  may  be  oppor-i 
tune  to  mention,  that  the  market  in  Galveston  is 
held  every  day,  Sunday  included  :  that  day,  in- 
deed, being  the  best  in  the  week  for  abundance  and 
variety.  It  consists  principally  of  meat  and  fish 
of  various  kinds,  with  now  and  then  a  few  vege- 
tables. These  are  but  seldom  seen,  being  very 
scarce  and  dear ;  »  cabbage  about  ^e  size  of  a 
blacksmith's  fist  readily  bringing  as  mnch  aa 
eighteenpenee  or  two  shillings,  English.  The 
market  is  opened  with  the  earliest  peep  of  day- 
light, and  may  be  considered  well  over  by  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  meat  is  killed  dur- 
ing the  preceding  night,  and  brought  to  the  stalls 
ia  a  state  that  may  properly  be  termed  yet  warm 
with  life.  Even  with  this  necessary,  though  dis- 
agreeable haste,  unless  it  be  cooked  sJmost  imme- 
diately, it  wUl,  during  the  hottest  weather,  turn 
green,  and  putrify  before  mid-day.  At  any  time 
to  purchase  more  than  is  needful  for  the  day's 
consumption,  is  useless ;  as  all  beyond  that  becomes 
waste.  Beef  and  fish  are  very  cheap  indeed  ; 
their  price  may  be  considered  almost  nomi- 
nal. Pork  is  higher,  and  mutton  higher  still, 
thoQgh  of  the  moat  wretched  quaUty,  and  the  nar- 
rowest conceivable  supply.  The  exceeding  dearth 
of  green  vegetables  is  severely  felt  by  the  new- 
comer in  this  intensely  sultry  climate ;  and  in  o<m- 
junotion  with  drinking  water  of  the  vilest  descrip- 
tion, contributes,  I  doubt  not,  very  much  to  the 


nnhealthiness  of  the  people,  (mere  espeeially  of  the 
poor,  who  constitute  nineteen-twentieUu  of  tk 
whole,)  and  at  times  renders  both  the  island  and 
the  whole  of  the  seaboard  a  mere  lazar-houae  f« 
disease  and  death  to  revel  in.  Helens  of  vaiiooi 
descriptions,  and  the  finest  growth,  flooiish  and 
abound  during  the  heats  of  nudsummer,  and  can- 
sitnte  indeed  almost  the  only  reacniroe  of  the 
parched-up  and  sun-dried  inhabitants.  Theie  u» 
no  springs  in  Galveston  Island  ;  nor  is  then  any 
fiesh-water,  except  what  is  caught  dniing  nis, 
and  that  which  filters  through  the  sand  into  wells, 
one  of  which  is  usually  attached  to  each  home- 
stead. The  former  soon  grows  cormpt  in  sBnmui^ 
and  abounds  in  the  larve  of  mnsqnitoes,  wbich 
assume  the  appearance  of  small  eels,  with  featheiel 
heads,  and  are  amazingly  active  while  in  this  aqciai 
tic  state.  The  wells  cannot  be  dug  more  than  aboot 
eight  feet  deep ;  as  below  that  measure  lies  a  atiai 
turn  of  black  pestiferous  sea-mud,  intermingled 
with  rotting  shells,  the  contact  of  which  with  ths 
water  renders  it  totally  useless.  Dniing  th^ 
hottest  part  of  the  year,  these  shallow  wells  fail 
partially  or  altogether  ;  and  the  drought  that  en- 
sues is  highly  injurious  to  the  inhabitants,  at  veil 
as  destructive  to  the  cattle.  At  those  times  con- 
siderable money  is  made  by  such  people  aa  diasot 
to  have  either  rain  or  well  water  to  di^iQse  of. 

Although  these  minute  particulars  may  not  pea- 
sess  any  general  interest,  they  will  pariiaps  he 
pardoned,  when  the  reader  reflects  upon  the  many 
strenuous  efforts  already  made,  and  yet  makug,  t« 
populate  Texas  with  English  Mnigrants;  and  tn 
whom,  praetieaUjf,  such  apparently-insignifieaBt 
circumstances  are  of  every  importance. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  make  some  fiiw  TenarkS 
upon  the  state  of  society  in  Galveston,— to  ill»»" 
trate  it  by  the  story  of  Captain  Thompson,  who, 
in  1841,  met  his  death  in  Mexico ;  and  thus  con- 
clude the  present  article. 

Texas  generally  may,  with  safety,  be  regar^w 
as  a  place  of  refuge  for  rascality  and  wiiniiiality 
of  aU  kinds!— the  sanctuary  to  which  pii»|««> 
murderers,  thieves,  and  swindlers,  fly  for  protection 
from  the  kws  they  have  violated  in  other  ooan- 
triee^  and  under  other  governments.  K  ^z'*' 
come  afanost  a  proverb  in  the  United  St»iei»  tMi, 
when  a  runaway  debtor  is  not  to  be  foand-^*'" 
a  slave-stesler  is  totally  missing,  or  •  "™™?^ 
has  contrived  to  elude  justice,— he  has  <*«** 
upon  his  house-door,  G.  t.  T.— «  CKm  to  fat' 
Nor  has  this  passed  into  a  provwrb  withoot  ma^ 
fact  to  support  it.  Many  innocent  and  d«ta«« 
people  are  certainly  mixed  up  with  this  '^'^  P??°* 
lation — and  some  mercantile  men  of  reqiectabui  y, 
education,  and  probity  ;  but  in  the  main,  *'^ 
drelism,  under  one  diape  or  another,  con»t»ts*J* 
larger  portion  of  the  present  population  of  ^^^ 
Were  it  either  necessary  or  becoming,  I  ""°\. ^, 
the  names  of  several  parties  of  the  most  '"P^j^ 
standing  in  Galveston,  (so  far,  at  least,  as  w«»^ 
may  be  considered  to  confev  req)eotability>^ 
were  Southern  slave-stealers,  old  ^'"'W  _,„. 
bxtooaneers  in  the  Mexican  and  Indian  sea^  ^^ 
away  swindlers  and  murderers  in  the  ^***Vij_!. 
is  stated  with  the  greater  certainty,  as  the  nvOT 
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dnaJa  allnded  to  were  within  th«  nmge  of  my  own 
aoqnaintanoa,  and,  ia  8(»ne  instaao^  hare  related 
th^  lires  and  adventuirea  within  my  own  heating, 
I  abo,  on  one  oocasion,  accidentally  met  with  bo 
kaea  character  than  the  first  mate  to  the  celebrated 
Lafitte  the  pirate,  who«e  head-quarters  were  on 
Galveston  (formerly  called  St.  Lools)  Island ;  and 
who  took  each  an  active  part  with  the  Americans 
tA  New  Orleans  dnring  their  last  war  with  England. 
On  «iMth»  oocasion,  I  shall  probably  hare  a  ou^ 
xiooa  story  to  teU  of  this  old  campaigner. 

Some  three  or  four  yean  ago,  as  I  am  informed 
by  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  island,  Galveston 
WW  scarcely  habitable  by  people  of  decent  life,  in 
eoBseqnenee  of  the  nnmbers  of  desperate  gamblers 
■mbo  infested  it ;  set  all  law  and  authority  at  de- 
fiance^ and,  by  intimidation,  and  the  force  of  ands, 
(whidi  they  openly  carried,)  maintained  themselves 
at  whaterer  period,  and  during  any  length  of  time, 
they  might  think  proper.    At  that  period,  the  fbr- 
midahle  Bowie-knife  was  in  pretty  active  opera- 
tion ;  and  assassination  the  ordinary  termination 
itf  p»sonal  quarrels  and  dispntee.    Mr.  F.  of  Gal- 
TCstoB,  a  gentleman  whose  kindness  to  me  in  siok- 
nesi  and  diffionlties  deserves  this  public  acknow- 
ledgment, has  related  an  aneedote  to  me,  touching 
this  snbjeci,  which  I  cannot  withhold  from  the 
reader,  as  it  so  strikingly  illustrates  the  lawlesch 
Tieea  and  disregard  of  human  life  which  then  pre- 
vailed.     One  evening,  towards  sunset,  he  was 
standing  at  his  doorway  in  the  principal  street 
of  Galveston,  when  he  observed  a  man  of  respectable 
appearance  and  carriage,  coming  down  the  rude 
caoseway  towards  him.    Not  far  behind  was  an- 
other individual,  who  walked  rather  faster  than 
the  first  one,  and  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
overtaking  him.    Tim  he  shortly  did  ;  and  on 
fvmag  by,  drew  a  bowio-knife,  stabbed  the  unsos- 
pecting  viotim  of  his  rerenge,  who  instantly  fell 
dead  upon  the  spot ;  and,  with  the'greatest|  coolness 
and  deliberation,  wiped  the  knife-blade  upon  his 
sleeve,  and  walked' on  as  before.    This  was  within 
abeot  fifty  yards  of  Mr.  F.'s  door.    Little  or  no 
netiee  was  taken  of  the  matter ;  nor  was  the  Indi- 
vidnal  vdm  had  committed  the  crime,  even  so  much 
aa  arrested.    In  the  <*  dty"  itself  matters  are  now 
coBsMerahly  improved ;  but  no  fnithw  off  than 
Houston,  and  ^roughout  the  eonntiy  generally, 
the  knift,  pistol,  or  rifle,  is  the  supreme  arbiter  in 
evwy  personal  "  dUBculty" — as  a  quarrel  is  there 
termed— that  occurs.    Even  during  my  own  resi- 
dence in  Cialveston,  a  man  was  one  morning  found, 
in  the  midst  of  the  town,  slaughtered  in  a  similar 
manner,  and,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  or  inquiries 
wenl^  with  equal  impimity  on  the  part  of  the  mur- 
derar.    Xndeed,  at  this  very  day,  although  the 
crime  of  assassination  is  actually  less  frequMit  than 
fmnetly,  Iraman  life  is  held  at  the  least  possible 
value,  and  esteemed  not  too  great  an  atonement 
for  veiy  venial  crimes.    I  sh^  have  ocoasicm  to 
giv«  Bome  carious  iUsstrations  of  this  fact,  before 
niy  obflsrvations  upon  Texan  sodety  are  eoneluded ; 
bat,  for  the  present,  let  the  story  of  Captain  Diomp- 
son  suffice. 

Being  one  evening  at  the  Tremont  hotel,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  F.,  the  gentleman  above  alluded  to. 


4  large  company  bung  at  the  lime  present,  he  pri' 
vately  inquired  of  me  whether  I  knew,  or  had  ever 
seen  Captain  Thompson,  or  Mofiean  Thompson,  as 
be  was  more  generally  termed.  On  my  replying  in 
the  negative,  Mr.F.  pointed  out  an  individual  in  tha 
crowd,  with  the  remark, — "  That  is  the  very  man. 
He  is  one  of  the  boldrat  fellows  that  ever  breathed, 
or  he  would  not  dare  to  come  into  Galveston, 
where  he  knows  there  are  many  who  would  seek 
his  life,  but  are,  perhaps,  afraid  to  encounter  him. 
He  is  a  frank  and  good-natured  man,  but  of  the 
most  desperate  and  reckless  character.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  single  individual  in  the  whole 
island  who  would  care  to  fight  him,  if  he  oonld 
possibly  help  it,  with  any  weapon."  On  inquiry, 
I  found  that  Thompson  (an  Englishman,  I  believe, 
by  birth)  had,  several  years  previously,  been  the 
captain  of  a  doop  of  war  in  the  Mexican  service. 
During  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1836,  he  was  or- 
dered to  Gralveston  bay,  for  the  purpose,  it  was 
stated,  of  ascertaining  the  facts  connected  with 
certain  troubles  that  had  previously  taken  place  at 
Anahuao,  between  the  Mexican  government  and 
the  people  there.  Thompson,  however,  improved 
upon  tlieae  orders,  (If  they  were  his  orders,)  and  at 
onoe  attacked,  captured,  and  carried  off  an  Ame- 
rican vessel  then  engaged  in  the  Texan  trade,  and 
which  at  the  time  chanced,  by  ill  luck,  to  f»ll  in 
his  way.  This  act  was  regarded  by  the  inhabit- 
ants as  a  virtual  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of 
Mexico ;  and  the  highest  indignation  was  expressed 
towards  the  individual  aggressor  himself.  Time 
passed  on :  the  revolution  which  made  Texas  in- 
dependent was  effected ; — no  restitution  or  redress 
for  Thompson's  violence  was  made, — when,  lo  !  he 
appeared  again  in  Galveston,  alone,  and  as  bold 
and  confident  as  Hector  himself.  He  came  and 
returned,  when  and  in  what  manner  he  pleased, 
and  no  man  ventured  to  meddle  with  him.  On 
my  expressing  the  wish,  Mr.  F.  introduced  me  to 
this  singular  individual.  He  was  a  man  of  middle 
stature,  stout,  but  compact,  possessed  of  the  most 
good-humouied  and  pleasing  of  countenances,— 
wore  huge  mnstaofalos  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
—carried  on  aU  occasions  a  brace  of  double-bar- 
relled rifle  pistols  upon  his  person,  besides  a  bowie- 
knife,— while  his  conversation  evidently  showed 
that  he  lacked  neither  native  intellect  nor  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  was  really 
"taken"  with  him. 

Some  few  days  after  this  interview,  Mr.  S.,  the 
pilot  of  whom  I  have  previously  made  mention, 
expressed  to  me  his  intention  of  going  down  into 
Mexico  Proper,  with  the  view  of  settling  there,  in 
case  things  were  found  according  to  his  expectaUon. 
From  that  time,  up  to  November  1841,  (and  seve- 
ral months  had  elapsed,)  I  heard  nothing  of  either 
Mr.  S.  or  Captain  Thompson  ;  until  one  evening, 
as  I  was  smoking  my  cigar,  after  a  hard  day's 
hunting,  and  trying  to  fumigate  away  the  myriads 
of  mnsquitoes  that  filled  the  air,  as  though  with 
dust,— Mr.  S.  the  pilot  entered  ;  and,  sitting  down 
upon  a  rongfa-bewn  sofa  by  my  side,  informed  me 
that  be  had  just  returned  from  Mexico,  and  subse« 
quently  related  the  following  story  of  Captain 
Thompson  :— 
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"Mr.  Hooton,"  he  began,  "let  me  beg  of  you 
nerer  to  drink  spirits  any  more, — ^for  I  hare  seen 
Ruch  a  sight  with  Captain  Thompson  in  Mexico, 
originating  altogether  in  brandy-drinking,  as  I 
hope  nerer  to  see  again  in  this  world,  and  which 
has  made  me  a  tee-totaller  for  life." 

«  What  has  happened,  Mr.  S.  ?  "  I  mqniied. 

"I  told  you,"  he  replied,  "that  I  was  going 
down  to  Mexico.  Thompson  wanted  to  go  with 
me ;  and  erentoally  we  agreed  to  saU  for  Tampico, 
taking  my  pilot-boat,  and  that  Thompson  should 
act  as  captain.  During  the  whole  passage,  which, 
owing  to  onfaTonrable  weather,  lasted  nearly  a 
fortnight,  he  did  nothing,  scarcely,  but  drink 
brandy  day  and  night.  He  scarcely  either  ate  or 
slept.  When  we  arrived  at  Tampico,  and  went 
ashore,  Thompson  pat  a  belt  round  his  body,  stuck 
a  brace  of  pistols  in  it,  and  additionally  armed 
himself  with  a  cutlass.  Three  of  the  men  we  had 
brought  with  us  he  armed  in  the  same  manner ; 
and,  thus  attended,  walked  into  the  town.  He 
said  it  was  needful,  in  such  a  place  as  Mexico, 
where  a  man  was  never  safe  of  his  life.  In  one  of 
the  principal  streets  he  stepped  aside  to  get  a 
*  drink'  of  brandy  and  water,  at  a  groggery. 
When  he  had  ordered  what  he  wanted,  he  gazed 
steadfastly  in  the  itu»  of  the  landlord  who  was 
serving  Um  behind  the  bar,  and  then  demanded 


whether  his  name  was  not  so  and  so  t — (giving  H^ 
name,  which  I  omit.)  The  man  sidd  it  was  hi 
name.  '  Then,'  replied  Thompson, '  do  you  not  re 
member,  about  seven  years  ago,  being  vy  firs 
mate  ?  Do  you  remember  how  yon  betrayed  me 
and  that  I  promised,  if  ever  I  met  with  you  agaix 
— ^no  matter  how  long  first, — I  would  shoot  you 
I  shall  be  as  good  as  my  word.'  And  immediatel 
he  drew  a  pistol  upon  the  astonished  vintner,  an 
pulled  the  trigger ;  but  the  weapon  missed  fin 
The  second  was  upon  the  point  of  being  diach&i;ge< 
when  the  man  attacked  drew  a  donble-barrelle 
gun  from  underneath  his  counter ;  and,  befoi 
Thompson  could  fire  a  second  time,  put  the  ooi 
tents  of  both  barrels  into  his  body.  He  was  almoi 
cut  in  two,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  floor.  One  < 
his  men  immediately  jumped  over  the  ooiante 
sabre  in  hand,  and  clove  tiie  innkeeper  down,- 
nearly  cutting  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  bod 
from  the  remainder.  They  were  now  making  oi 
when  the  acting  authorities,  hearing  something  < 
the  disturbance,  arrested  the  attempted  fugitive: 
and,  within  an  hour,  without  judge,  juzy,  or  ttia 
the  three  men  were  shot.  Such  is  law  in  Mexic 
and  such  the  effects  of  drink  in  this  burning  climate 
And  thus  Mr.  S.  ended  his  stoiy,  and  thereb 
enabled  me  to  be  the  first  who  has  put  the  deal 
I  of  the  notorious  Mexican  Thompson  on  leooid. 


THE  CORNOPEAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tait't  Magazine. 


EoiNBUEOU,  lOth  Febmaiy,  1843l 

Sib, — Having  lately  taken  some  interest  in  a  musical 
iustmment  of  great  power  of  tone,  and  of  ezpresaion, — 
viz.,  the  Cornopean,  or  Cornet  i  Piitont  Us  the  French 
call  it,)  it  straek  me  that  one  or  two  difficulties,  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  performers  who  are  not  very  skilftil, 
mijdit  be  removed  in  a  very  simple  manner. 

The  cornopean  is  piteked  by  means  of  crooks  varying 
in  length.  The  instrument  without  a  crook,  stands  in 
B  ;  and,  by  adapting  to  it  its  crooks  of  A,  A  flat,  G,  F, 
E,  E  flat,  or  D,  its  pitch  gradually  descends  ;  the  natu- 
ral scale  of  the  instrument  being  upon  these  keys;  while, 
by  means  of  the  Pi$toni,  music  upon  a»y  key  may  be 
performed,  as  the  cornopean  with  three  putone  compre- 
hends the  chromatic  scale  throughout  the  whole  compass 
of  the  instrument. — When  pitched  upon  A,  A  flat,  or  G, 
the  tone  is  brilliant ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary 
performer,  the  cornopean  is  then  more  adapted  for  the 
open  air,  or  for  a  very  largo  apartment,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  otiqftening  the  power  of  the  instrument. 

When  the  longer  crooks  (vii.,  those  of  F,  E,  E  flat,  or 
p,)  are  used,  the  tone  is  much  softened ;  but  it  becomes 
impossible  to  play  in  tune  the  notes  produced  by  the 
pistons,  owing  to  the  slides  not  being  .long  enough  to 
enable  the  p<^rmer  to  flatten  the  notes  sofficienUy  by 
drawing  the  slides  out  to  a  suitable  extent.  Indeed, 
when  tiie  slides  are  palled  out  to  nearly  their  whole 
length,  they  must  be  remarkably  well-fitted,  or  they 
cease  to  be  perfectly  air-tight ;  and  so  destroy  all  chance 
of  bringing  out  the  notes  properly. 

A  difficulty  exists  in  playing  the  cornopean  as  an  ao- 
eompaoiment  to  the  pianoforte,  4c.,  inasmuch  as  the 
natural  scale  of  the  instmment  never  being  upon  C,  the 
music  must  be  transposed;  which,  especially  in  difficult 
passages  played  at  sight,  is  always  more  or  less  annoy- 
ing. For  example,  if  the  key  played  upon  by  the  orches- 
tra be  C,  the  ooraopean  vrith  the  A  flat  crook  must  be 


played  in  E  miyor;  or,  if  the  G  crook  be  ased,  it  mn 
be  played  in  F  nuyor.  If  the  orchestra  plays  in  A,  tl 
cornopean  with  the  A  crook  must  be  played  in  C;  wt 
the  G  crook,  in  D;  and  so  on. 

Now  tUs  transposition,  in  playing  an  aeeompanime 
to  the  pianoforte,  &c.,  is  always  troublesome;  and 
struck  me  that  by  lengthening  the  tuning  slides,  the  i 
strument  might  be  pitched  upon  C;  by  which  not  on 
would  the  tone  be  softened,  but  the  trouble  of  transp 
sition  be  done  away  with. 

I  had  three  long  slides  adapted  to  a  very  good  G< 
man  cornopean,  by  Mr.  Glen,  musical  instmment  makt 
in  North  Bank  Street ;  and,  by  combining  the  erooks,- 
as,  for  instance,  putting  on  the  E  flat  and  F  crooksy 
I  threw  the  instmment  -down  to  C,  sad  the  experime 
succeeded  perfectly.  The  power  of  the  instmment  cos 
be  modified  to  a  mtKi4  softer  degree  than  when  pitdi 
higher,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  good  aoaompaniment  tn 
female  voice  ;  in  short,  it  ^)proaohed  very  closely  tot 
timbre  of  the  French  horn  when  very  softly  played.  I 
piston  notei  could  be  brought  out  perfectly  in  tune,  si 
the  trouble  of  transposing  was  avoided.  The  instroiM 
merely  requires  the  addition  of  the  three  slides  of  em 
length,  and  of  course  serves  as  well  as  before  fbr  an^ 
its  usual  keys.  An  additional  crook  may  be  made 
throw  it  down  to  C,  or,  in  the  German  instntmat 
where  one  crook  fits  into  another,  a  combination  of  til 
crooks  may  be  used. 

I  may  remark,  that,  in  1841,  I  got  made,  by  ] 
Glen,  some  of  those  ftannel^haped  month-pieces  for  I 
Cornopean,  which  are  suggested  in  (zraham's  Essay 
Musical  Composition,  and  which  have  since  been  adopt 
by  the  best  London  makers,  instead  of  the  cap.«ha| 
mouth-pieces  formerly  in  fiuhion  ;  and  I  fonnd  the  M 
of  the  instrument  much  improved  by  them. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yoor  very  obedient  servant, 

A  Scottish  AiuTBini 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  WOMAN  IN  ENGLAND .• 


In  'Writing  the  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Qneens 
of  England,  Miss  Lawrance  must  necessarily  hare 
tamed  her  attention  to  the  social  position  of  women 
of  ereiy  rank,  so  far  as  information  was  attain- 
able. While  making  inquiry  concerning  the  royal 
and  &ir  inmates  of  the  palace,  the  lady  of  the  fendal 
castle,  or  the  noble  reclnse  of  the  convent,  she  must 
have  been  enabled,  by  her  careful  and  really  learned 
leeearch,  aided  by  a  picturesque  and  poetical  &ncy, 
to  elicit  many  particulars  of  the  condition  of  the 
humbler  female  inmates  of  the  workshop  in  the 
dty,  and  the  &rm-honse  in  the  country,  which  she 
has  here  turned  to  account  in  a  work  of  a  more 
eranprehensire  character  than  the  Memoirs  of  £ng- 
liah  ^eens. 

Even  at  a  -nrj  early  and  comparatively  barbarous 
period  of  English  history,  female  influence  was  felt 
in  public  affairs,  and  always  beneficently.  Ata  later 
period,  female  influence  gave  the  impulse  to  the  Re- 
formation ;  and  to  a  woman's  patronage  England 
owes  the  introduction  of  the  Art  of  Printing.  At  the 
period  of  the  Roman  invasion,  when  the  internal 
condition  of  Britain  is  first  made  known  with  any- 
thing deserving  to  be  regarded  as  authentic  history, 
the  women  held  a  higher  place  in  the  social  system 
than  Is  nsnaOy  accorded  to  them  among  barbarous 
tribes.  They,  however,  vindicated  or  achieved 
their  right  to  share  or  to  hold  the  supreme  an- 
thority  by  their  warlike  character.  The  history 
of  the  heroic  British  Queen,  Boadicea,  is  conclusive 
of  the  condition  of  the  women  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  oar  authentic  annals,  though  hers  may  have  been 
an  extraordinary  crisis.  But  the  British  women, 
at  least  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  also 
enltivated  some  of  the  arts  of  peace.  They  knew 
the  use  of  the  distaff,  were  skilful  in  weaving  cloth, 
sad  also  beautiful  baskets  of  fine  grass;  and  they 
had  some  knowledge  of  embroidery,  and  of  dyeing 
or  staining  stnSs  with  colours.  A  Roman  writer, 
Dio  Cassins,  describes  Boadicea  as  a  woman  of  tall 
atatuie,  clothed  in  a  parti-coloured  vest,  gathered 
nnmd  her  in  thick  folds,  over  which  she  wore  a 
large  mantle ;  her  yellow  hair  flowing  to  the 
gronnd,  while  around  her  neck  was  a  gold  chain. 
Hiss  Lawrance  conjectures  that  this  ornament  may 
have  been  the  torque,  a  symbol  of  royal  authority, 
consisting  of  three  or  four  flexible  gold  rods  twisted 
together,  and  &shioned  at  the  ends  so  as  to  hook 
roundtheneck.  Butthewarlikequeen,whoachieved 
the  sovereign  power,  must  have  been  a  rare  excep- 
tion among  the  sex.  The  inferior  station  assigned 
to  all  women  amoflg  the  ancient  Britons,  from  the 
queen  downwards,  is  shown  in  the  romantic  Tales, 
and  also  in  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  period  elapsing 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Saxon  invasion.  In 
the  attempt  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  women 
of  those  times,  in  respect  of  legal  rights  and  custo- 
mary privileges,  we  find,  among  other  curious  traits 

*  "  Tha  History  of  Woman  in  England,  and  her  Inlnenee 
w  Sodtty  and  OUratore,  from  the  Earlieit  Periodt.'"  By 
Htiaah  lawrance.    Vol.  I.    Colbum, 


of  manners,  the  following  notice  of  the  laws  for 
regulating  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  palace^ 
and  the  domestic  state  of  the  queen  :— 

While  each  offloer  of  the  king,  down  to  the  falconer, 
has  his  appropriated  place  in  the  hall,  the  king's  Mrita  oe- 
onpies  her  BoUtary  chamber,  waited  upon  by  a  single  at- 
tendant handmaiden;  a  steward,  who  is  to  "serve  her 
in  her  chamber  with  meat  and  drink;"  and  a  page,  who 
"  is  to  convey  messages  between  the  chamber  and  the 
hall,  keep  the  keys  of  her  coffors,  and  supply  the  cham- 
ber f  and  two  or  three  inferior  attendants.  That  in 
this  state  of  melaneholy  seclusion,  the  qneen  sboold  oc- 
casionally ask  the  solace  of  song,  seems  to  have  oe- 
enrred  to  the  law-makers  as  no  unlikely  dronmstance; 
tliey  therefore  enact  that,  "when  the  qneen  shall  will  a 
song  in  her  chamber,  let  the  bard  sing  a  song  respecting 
Camlan,"  (the  baUle  in  which  Arthur  fell,)  "and  that 
not  loud,  Ittt  tkt  kedl  be  diihubed  I" — lest  the  amusement 
of  the  qneen  should  interrapt  that  of  her  servants,  the 
boisterous  mead-drinkers  carousing  round  the  blazing 
hearth. 

Among  a  people  where  the  qneen  was  held  in  such  low 
estimation,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  a  womav  raised  to 
the  supreme  power;  and  thu8,firom  the  time  of  Boadicea 
to  the  invasion  of  tiie  Saxons,  we  liave  no  instance  of  a 
queen  reigning  in  her  own  right.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that,  under  the  restored  British  sway,  women  were 
capable  of  holding  lands;  they, however,  possessed  some 
rights,  though  very  limited,  and  on  the  whole,  Uie  infe- 
rior class  of  women  seem  to  have  possessed  more  inde- 
pendence than  the  liigher. 

On  reference  to  these  cnrious  laws,  altliongh  we  find 
it|laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  value  of  every  woman 
is*  one-third  of  that  of  her  husband,  still  it  appears  tliat, 
in  case  of  separation  by  mntnal  consent,  the  joint  pro- 
perty was  very  flUrly  shared  between  them.  The  quo- 
tation, although  long,  is  too  characteristio  to  be  passed 
over,  and  it  is  therefore  given. 

"  If  husband  and  wife  separate,  the  husband  has  the 
swine  and  the  sheep;  if  only  one  kind,  to  be  shared. 
Goats  are  to  the  hnsband.  Of  the  children,  the  eldest 
and  youngest  to  the  husband ;  the  middlemost  to  the 
wife.  The  honsehold  furniture  shared;  but  the  milking 
vessels,  except  the  pail,  to  the  wife;  the  husband  the 
drinking  vessels  and  riddle ;  the  wife  the  sieve.  The 
husbaad  has  the  upper  stone  of  the  hand-mill,  the  wife 
the  lower  one.  The  upper  garments  are  the  wife's,  the 
under  garments  the  husbuid's;  and  the  kettle,  coverlet, 
bolster,  ftael  axe,  settle,  and  iJl  the  hooks  except  one; 
the  pan,  trivet,  axe,  biU,plonghshare,  flax,  Unseed,  wool, 
and  the  house-bag,  to  the  wife  ;  if  any  gold,  it  is  to  be 
shared  between  them.  The  husband  to  have  the  com 
above  ground  and  under,  and  the  bam,  the  poultry,  and 
one  of  ihe  cats;  the  rest  to  the  wife.  To  tiie  wife,  the 
meat  in  the  brine  and  the  cheese  in  the  brine ;  those 
hnng  up  belong  to  the  huslHind.  The  butter,  meat,  and 
cheese  in  cut,  belong  to  the  wife;  also  as  much  meal  as 
she  can  carry  between  her  arms  and  knees,  from  the 
store-room  to  the  bouse.    Their  apparel  to  be  dirided." 

According  to  the  same  laws,  the  wife  had  an  exclusive 
right  to  her  jewellery  and  wearing  apparel :  nor  was 
this  a  trifling  boon;  for  in  an  early  state  of  society,  these 
supplied  the  place  of  a  current  coinage,  and  the  robe,  or 
the  mantel,  or  tlie  bracelet,  often  purclused  food  during 
famine,  or  supplied  a  ransom  to  the  captive.  From  an- 
other law  we  find  that  the  wife  of  a  "privileged  man," 
which  seems  to  mean  a  ^m  man,  might  lend  her  "under- 
garment, mantle,  head-cloth,  and  shoes,"  (and  this  was, 
probably,  well-nigh  her  whole  apparel,)  without  consent 
of  her  husband;  and  "can  give  meat  and  drink  unre- 
strictedly, and  can  lend  the  furniture."  The  wife  of  the 
"  taeog,"  ortKtndsman,  cpuld  only  lend  her  he»d-coTer« 
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iojf ;  and  of  her  honaehold  utensilf  only  "  her  sieve  and 
riddle,"  and  these  bnt "  at  the  distance  she  can  be  heard 
calling  with  her  feet  on  the  threshold."  The  reason  for 
these  lestriotions  in  regard  to  the  wife  of  the  bendsmas 
was,  probably,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  hoasehold 
goods,  and  even  the  clothing,  were  the  property  of  the 
bondsman's  master. 

In  reftecting  on  these  osrions  anoient  lawa,  it  leems 
strange  to  find  the  middle  classes  of  women  in  possession 
of  privileges  apparently  denied  to  the  highest.  Bnt  this 
we  shall  jBnd  arose  entirely  oat  of  the  rude  state  of  so- 
ciety  Althongh  no  "  swords  might  be 

nady  to  leap  firom  their  scabbards"  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
er  maintain  the  rights  of  the  fair  and  noble  lady ;  Sk- 
though  no  place  of  honour  was  assigned  to  k«r,  and  no 
admiring  homage  paid,  and  she  sat  in  her  solitary  cham- 
ber wearing  the  delicate  web,  or  engaged  with  the  dii- 
tefi',the  houttwife  was  valued  at  a  higher  rate,  for  on  ktr 
it  depended  whether  the  labour  of  her  hnsbuid  should 
be  in  vain.  On  her  devolved  the  joint  care  of  the  cattle, 
•ad  iba  exclusive  can  of  the  dairy;  and  the  active  and 
laborioaa  wife,  like  the  good  milch-cow,  could  not  bnt  be 
priied,  since  the  comfort  of  the  rude  hoasehold  depended 
«a  them  both.  Woman  in  the  abstract,  among  onr  Cel- 
tie  ancestors,  occupied  a  sufficiently  low  station;  bat  in- 
diridnal  wonuu  gained  that  conrideration  Arom  her  nse- 
fbl  drudgery  wUch  among  the  Tentenio  nations  was 
awarded  to  her  higher  qualities;  and  thus  the  Britidi 
law,  while  it  estimated  her  value  at  only  one-third  of  her 
hoMaad's,  allowed  her  aD  equal  participation  ot  his 
goods. 

The  Saxon  inrMion  was  a  happy  era  for  the 
women  of  Britain.  In  their  rational  reepeot  for 
the  sex,  in  what  Charles  Lamb  describes  as  "  true 
gallantry,"  the  Saxons  were  like  the  Anglo-Ame- 
Tioani  of  modem  times.  One  grand  distinetion  of 
the  whole  Teatonic  race,  was  Uie  relative  station 
held  by  the  women ;  who,  among  the  rude  north- 
am  na^ons,  were  considered  the  equal  of  man ; 
while  amongst  the  most  polished  nations  of  classical 
antiquity  they  were  either  the  toys  or  drudges  of 
their  lords.  The  Saxon  queens  possessed  many 
rights  and  privileges,  but  wo  condition  of  private 
ladies  marks  more  decidedly  the  social  position 
hdd  by  the  sex.  According  to  Shanm  Tunier,  an 
excellent  authority  on  the  snbjee^— 

"They  were  allowed  to  possess,  to  Inherii,  and  to 
transmit  landed  property;  they  were  present  at  the  wit- 
ena-gemot  and  the  shire-gemot;  they  were  permitted  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  the  courts  m  justice}  and  their  per- 
sons, their  safety,  their  Ubeii^,  their  property,  were  pro- 
tected by  express  laws." — ^"^at  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies 
both  inherited  and  disposed  of  property  as  they  pleased, 
We  have  many  instances.  A  irife  is  mentioned  who  de- 
vised land  by  her  will,  with  consent  of  her  hnsband,  in 
his  lifetime.  We  read  ahH>  of  land  that  a  wife  had  sold 
in  her  husband's  lifetime.  Widows  selling  property  is 
also  of  common  occurrence;  so  is  the  incident  of  women 
devising  it." 

The  Saxon  ladies  sat  in  the  shire-gemots  or  county 
fiourts,  though  probably  only  when  they  were  land- 
holders. In  this  and  some  other  respects  women 
possessed  a  nearer  equality  of  civil  rights  with  their 
'"  Masters,"  than  in  modem  polished  times. 

Like  the  British  females,  the  Saxon  ladies  seem  to  have 
possessed  unquestioned  right  to  the  clothes,  jewels,  and 
plate,  which  had  belonged  to  them  previously  to  mar- 
riage,and,  what  the  former  do  not  seem  to  have  possess- 
ed, fbll  power  of  disposing  of  them  by  will..  And  the 
value  and  number  of  these  garments  and  jewels  wonld 
surprise  the  modem  reader,  who,  perhaps,  is  scarcely 
aware  that,  at  an  early  and  unsettled  period  of  society, 
plate,  but  especially  Jewels,  were  valued  not  alone  fbr 
their  iutrinsio  beauty,  or  as  designating  high  station,  but 
as  forming  a  most  useftil  species  of  money,  easily  con- 
cealed 01  carried  away,  and  easily  convertible  is  an; 


part  of  Europe  into  the  cnrrent  coin.  Necklaces  adonal 
with  gems,  gold  chains,  broaches,  crosses,  bands  for  Qk 
head,  and  bracelets,  apparently  of  great  wei^^t  ui 
value,  meet  us  in  the  wiUa  of  Saxon  high-bom  wonee. 
Altiiough  the  dress  of  the  high-bom  lady  chiefl;  «» 
sisted  of  fine  woollen  or  linen,  still,  even  at  this  euij 
period,  we  find  occasional  mention  of  silk.  The  petoliu 
style  of  the  Saxon  dress,  consisting  of  long  ud  flowii( 
garments,  and  which  were  worn  by  men  as  well  u  b] 
women,  vras  probably  the  origin  of  the  early  snperi«rit] 
of  the  Saxon  women,  especially  the  high-bom,  b  tbetrt 
of  weaving  and  embroidery.  That  in  weaving,  ctiii  « 
early  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  eeatttiy,  the] 
had  attained  to  some  perfection,  is  proved  by  a  pa>i{i 
from  one  of  Aldhelm's  Latin  poems,  where  he  iftiit  a 
"  the  shutties,  filled  not  with  pnrple  only  bnt  wifit  mi 
ons  colours,  moved  here  and  th««  among  the  ftidt 
spreading  threads ;"  and  he  alludes,  in  ansthsr  piMgi 
to  woven  borders. 

Althongh  little  is  known  of  the  women  of  ih 
middle  and  inferior  classes,  it  is  at  least  certain  thai 
their  protection  was  insured  by  a  imiU*  fine ;  si 
that,  where  the  principle  of  pecuniaiy  emapeiiM- 
tion  for  injury  was  applied  to  all  efienees,  thou 
against  women,  instead  of  being  rated  lower,  wen 
in  every  case  much  higher ;  thus  marking  theeoo- 
sideration  in  which  the  "  weaker  vessel"  was  held. 
Women  appeared,  at  all  amusements  and  festini^ 
not  as  attendants  and  ministers  to  the  plsasoie  of 
their  lordi^  but  as  partakers,  and  omamoits  of  the 
social  assemblies.    The  rude  iUuminatioDS  of  tbe 
period  present  the  male  and  female  guests  seated 
side  by  side,  as  in  modem  times,  around  the  wdl- 
oovered  boud ;  eonreidng,  or   listening  to  tJie 
songs  of  the  minstrel      The  first   missiooanei 
of  Christianity  to  Britain  wete  warmly  weloomed 
and  patronised  by  ibe  women;   and  the  M 
monasteries   wen   thoee   endowed   by  vesUby 
and  noble  ladies  j  and  which  were^  oonseqoMitlj, 
even  when  intended  for  men,  often  pkeed  ander 
female  rule.    This  anomaly  has  excited  attoktioii) 
and  Miss  Lawranoe  solves  the  difficulty  l>ycoiU««- 
tnring  that  the  royally-desoonded  Lady  Abben 
could  not  submit  to  the  sway  of  any  man ;  asdsle* 
adduces  the  superior  fitness  of  the  educated  Sax« 
women  to  administer  eonventual  afiairs,  whsa  ««»• 
pared  with  the  capacity  of  men*  trahied  ^7^ 
war  and  the  chase.    What  a  contrast  does  the  Iw 
and  business  of  a  modem  lady  et  rank  pn*)*^ 
that  of  the  noble  Saxon  matron!  and  hewmw* 
more  of  true  dignity  surrounded  her,  whstt—       | 
Placed  at  the  head  of  a  hoasehold  oonsistiag,  t^^ 
of  more  than  a  hundred  offioe-bearen  and  eem  >■; 
"  Udy"  among  tiie  Saxons,  as  her  very  name, "  Uf'*'' 
loaf-giver,  implied,  was  the  person  to  whom  each  men- 
her  of  the  family  looked,  not  only  for  his  geaew  f™" 
fcrt,  but  fer  his  dally  bread.    While  tiie  king,  aw  » 
earls,  and  his  theyns,  were  absent,  "'ff^^^'it 
following  the  chase,  or  caronaing  over  the  "'****"^i. 
home,  it  devolved  on  the  wife  or  the  daughter  *»  pN™ 
the  household  both  with  food  and  Nothing,  and  to  wij 
else  that  continued  superintendence  wUoh  doacn'C'*'" 
most  always  demand. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Lady  B3i^  ^ 
canonised  Abbess  of  Whitby,  enables  Mi»  I**" 
ranee  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  noblf -wn. 
and  learned  women  of  that  age.  The  blog»F* 
of  Hilda,  the  venerable  Bede,  points  exnltlngv  "^ 
the  learned  men  who  had  obtained  hig^  ^f  ,* 


astical  dignities,  and  the  band  of  missioiianes 
hod  been  among  the  pupila  of  HUda'i  cW' 
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schooL  She  has  the  honour  to  have  been  the 
jwtranew  and  instrnctor  of  Caidmon,  who  haa  been 
•fyled  the  Saxaa  Milton  ;  uni  whoae  original  oon- 
dhkMi,  when  hia  extraordinary  geniua  dawned,  'Aas 
that  «f  an  ignorant  neat-herd,  belonging  to  the  ab- 
iwy.  H«  aaecesaor,  ELBeda,  the  daughter  of  King 
Onrf ,  irho  i»  alao  eonunemorated  bj  Bede,  was 
not  Urn  eminent  in  actirerirtne  and  solid  acquire- 
menta.  Instead  of  spending  their  lives  in  the  rain 
pmctioe  of  unmeaning  rites,  and  useleee  fasts,  pen- 
ances and  mortifications,  and  living  in  ascetic  seolu- 
rion  bom  the  world,  their  coarse  was  one  of  lea- 
soaaUe  pietj  and  active  virtue.  Thej  employed 
their  talkie  and  learning  in  difibsing  knowledge, 
civilisation,  and  religion,  by  means  of  the  yontlis 
trained  in  their  schooLi.  These  were  a  mnch  higher 
«sder  of  benefactresses  than  those  ladies  who  after- 
wards lavishly  endowed  monasteries  and  churches 
with  their  wealth,  but  left  its  administration  solely 
to  the  lazy  and  luxurious  monks. 

The  strong  prepossession  for  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans which  was  visible  in  Sliss  Lawrance's  His- 
tory of  the  Queens  of  England,  is  not  less  conspi- 
enons  in  this  work  ;  in  which  an  attempt  is  maide 
to  prove  that  the  Norman  Conquest  was  especially 
benefidal  to  the  Saxon  women,  as  well  as  to  the 
whole  nation.  As  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  agree- 
able antiquarian  entertainment  which  the  volume 
affords,  we  select  the  description  of  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  the  life  of  the  nun  after  she  was  profitssed. 

Abeat  five  o'clock  in  Ae  morning,  the  nans,  if  is  the 
winter  season,  each  bearing  a  taper,  proceeded  to  the 
atareh,  sad  there  perfomed  the  first  of  the  daily  ser- 
viees,  "prime."  .Aiter  a  short  period  devoted  to  medi- 
tation, they  assembled  to  breakfiut,  and  this  seems  to 
have  consisted  on  &st-d»yB  of  fish  and  water,  on  other 
days  of  meat  and  beer, — Uie  nsnal  break&st  of  all  classes 
dining  the  middle  ages.  After  this  they  went  to  their 
daily  ooenpations,  and  «o(i«ra<<  conversation  on  various 
sobjeetB  was  allowed.  At  eight  o'clock  the  bell  snm- 
noned  them  to  "  tieroe,"  the  service  which  answers  to 
the  "  morning  prayer"  of  the  English  church,  and  which 
was  followed  by  "  aexts,"  at  which  Ugh  mass  was  per^ 
famed;  and  when  the  sermon,  if  there  was  any,  was 
pleached.  These  services  lasted  antil  nearly  ten  o'clock, 
and  then  the  nnns  proceeded  to  their  refectory  to  dinner. 

Their  diet,  jodging  ft-om  the  minute  directions  to  the 
eeDareas  of  dirking  abbey,  seems  to  have  been  good  and 
variona.  In  this  very  cnrionsdocoment,  we  find  tliat  she 
was  to  provide  twenty-two  good  oxen  for  the  convent,  (to 
be  salted  dovm  for  the  winter  provision,)  as  well  as  salt 
herrings  and  salmon ;  that  she  was  to  provide  geese  for 
Michaelmas-day;  fowls  and  pig  at  various  times;  pork, 
and  "  white  paddings  with  eggs,  pepper,  and  saffiron," 
for  Advent;  eels  fbr  Sheer  Thursday,  and  pancakes  for 
Shrove-tide.  She  was  to  make  due  provision  of  ale  and 
wine,  and  give  each  nan  ("layde"  she  is  called)  her 
"  liverage  "  of  two  pounds  of  almonds,  five  pounds  of 
liee,  one  pound  of  figs,  and  one  poond  of  raisins,  each 
week  daring  Lent.  As  all  the  Benedictine  convents 
strictly  followed  the  same  rule,  the  duties  of  each  cel- 
laiess  were,  doubtless,  the  same  as  those  of  her  sister 
ofllcer  at  Barking,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
tte  black-robed  sisters  ever,  except  on  &st-dayg,  sat 
down  to  ■■  Lenten  fine." 

At  Oa  tables  hi  the  refseiory  the  nuns,  sat  in  order, 
anotilier  table  l>eing  placed  at  the  end  for  the  novices 
and  ^pils  ;  the  table  for  the  superior  of  the  convent. 
Who  was  either  abbess  or  prioress,  was  raised  on  a  dais 
at  fte  upper  end  ;  bat  from  the  aeconnt  of  Barking 

"    r,  it  appears  that  the  superior  most   frequently 
ibk  her  private  room.    On  the  ringing  of  a  hand- 
dishes  were  brought  in,  and  all  the  nuns  stood 

i»(hortlAti&  gme  Tras  saicl—geaenJIy  by  (he 


prteeentrix.  There  were  servants  under  the  direction 
of  the  oellaress,  to  bring  whatever  was  wanted;  and  dar- 
ing the  whole  time,  a  nun  read  from  a  desk  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  or  some  religious  book.  When  dinner  was 
concluded,  the  reader  returned  thanks,  and  the  benedic- 
tion having  been  given  by  the  prioress,  or,  in  her  absenoe, 
by  the  sab-prioiess  or  pnscentrix,  the  nnns  retired. 

The  period  l>etween  after  dinner  and  "  nones"  seems 
to  have  been  devoted  to  recreation.  Friends  called 
about  that  time,  and  the  nuns  retired  to  the  cloisters  to 
converse.  Or  wdUced  in  the  garden. 

The  mid-day  service  "nones  "  was  very  short,  and  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  nnns  were  obliged  to  assemble  in 
church.  Immediately  after  they  took  their  "  meridian," 
a  noontide  slumber,  which  our  forefathers,  during  the 
middle  ages,  always  indulged  in,  and  wliich  was  al>so- 
Intely  necessary  to  the  nuns,  as  their  nightly  rest  was 
broken  into  by  the  midnight  service.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  younger  nnns  mostly  endeavoured  to  meet 
their  iriends  at  the  postern  door,  to  enjoy  a  little  secu- 
lar conversation,  and  sometimes,  through  aid  of  the 
portress,  they  would  steal  out,  to  catch  a  nirtive  glance 
at  the  gaieties  of  that  worid  which  they  had  professed 
to  renounce.  The  iignnction,  therefore,  of  Dean  Kent- 
wode  to  the  convent  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  "  some  sadde  woman,  and  dis- 
crete, honeste,  and  wel  named,  for  shuttying  the  cloystet 
dores,"  should  be  appointed,  was  not  unneedAil. 

How  long  the  "  meridian,"  vras  allowed,  we  cannot 
ascertain,  nor  the  precise  time  of  the  "  vespen,"  or 
"  even-song."  Aoeording  to  some  writers,  vespers  were 
performed  at  three  o'clock  p.m.,  while  others  give  five 
o'clock  as  the  time.  The  latter  seems  the  more  correct, 
inasmuch  as  the  service  itself,  especially  the  hymns,  re- 
fer to  the  "  close  of  day,"  a  phrase  which  might  be  ap- 
plied to  five  o'eloek,  bat  certainly  not  to  the  earlier  time. 
The  nuns,  too,  are  represented  as  exercising  their  vari- 
ous occupations  in  the  cloister  hetbie  even-song  ;  but 
there  would  have  been  scarcely  time,  if  three  o'clock  had 
sommoned  them  to  the  service. 

At  five,  therefore,  the  sisterhood  again  proeeeded  to 
the  church,  and  on  their  return,  on  those  days  when 
sapper  was  idlowed,  partook  of  a  slight  refreshment. 
Among  the  more  devotional,  or  the  more  rigid,  the  in- 
terval between  even-song  and  complin  (the  concluding 
service  of  the  day)  was  devoted  to  reading,  and  to  me- 
ditation; and  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  superior  sanc- 
tity never  to  speak  to  any  one. 

At  seven  o'dock  the  bell  summoned  the  nuns  to  the 
eotupletoriinn,  or  complin,  when  the  emphatic  benediction 
of  **  May  the  Lord  grant  you  good  rest  and  a  jutct  night," 
was  pnmouneed ;  and  l^ter  prayers  and  hymns,  that 
supplicated  proteetion  from  violent  men,  but  more  espe- 
cially and  earnestly  protection  from  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, the  service  of  the  day  closed. 

Soon  after  this,  the  nuns  retired  to  rest  in  their  dormi- 
tory, or  "dortoar,"  where  they  slept  untfl  midnight.  Then 
the  ohapel-bell  again  sommoned  them  to  the  "  noctumm 
vigilict,"  or  "  lands,"  as  they  were  more  frequently  called 
— a  short  but  beautifbl  service,  entirely  made  up  of 
tlianksgivings;  and  then  they  again  retired  to  rest,  until 
summoned  by  the  bell  for  "  prime." 

Such  was  the  daily  routine  of  conventaal  life  ;  some- 
times  varied  by  &sts  and  longer  vigils,  but  sometime* 
also  relieved  by  splendid  processions  and  festivals  ;  and 
at  Christmas  and  Easter,  more  especially  by  social  ob- 
servances, which  rendered  the  convent  the  scene  of  mirth 
and  rejoicing,  no  less  than  the  abodes  of  the  laity. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  nuns,  during  the 
middle  ages,  were  by  no  means  so  strictly  immured  a< 
they  are  in  the  modem  conventual  establishments.  They 
were  allowed  to  receive  visiters  in  the  presence  of  an- 
other nun  ;  and  on  some  occasions,  "  secular  women" 
seem  to  have  been  allowed  to  sojourn  for  some  time  in 
the  house. 

This  was  the  fnsctice  in  France  and  Italy  nntil 
the  present  time.  In  French  memoirs  we  contin- 
ually read  of  the  gay  court  ladies  clearing  scores 
with  Heaven  by  retirlBg  to  some  foTour ite  convent 
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to  spend  the  Holy  week,  or  the  leMon  of  Lent,  in 
seclusion  and  devotion.  Miss  Lawrance  holds 
the  silence  of  Piers  Plowman,  Chaucer,  and  other 
satiiists  of  the  middle  ages,  to  be  conclusive  of  the 
parity  and  high  morality  of  the  female  recluses,  and 
the  good  order  which  prevailed  in  their  establish- 
ments; while  the  lives  of  the  monks  provoked 
censure  by  their  licentionsness.  Down  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIIL,  few 
charges,  and  those  vague  or  extravagant,  could 
be  brought  against  the  female  convents,  even  by 
the  royal  commissioners,  interested  in  making  out 
a  case  against  them.  The  education  of  the  whole 
female  population,  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
nuns  ;  and  it  appears  probable  that  in  large  towns 
the  seminaries  belonging  to  the  nunneries  held  the 
place  of  our  girls'  day-schools,  and  that  in  them 
girls  of  inferior  station  were  instructed  in  useful 
female  employments.  A  very  old  man  told  Aub- 
rey, that  just  before  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, he  remembered,  when  a  boy,  to  have  seen 
the  nuns  of  St.  Mary,  near  Bridgewater,  walking 
in  the  meadows  belonging  to  tiieir  house,  sur- 
rounded by  their  scholars,  and  each  with  a  distaff 
in  her  hand.  The  education  of  the  common  order 
of  female  children,  is  supposed  to  have  been  gni- 
tnitons,  though  boarders  were  received  into  the 
convent,  as  in  Catholic  countries  to  the  present  day. 
The  high-bom  girls  often  received  a  learned  edu- 
cation ;  and  were  instructed  in  music,  and  the  ex- 
quisite embroidery  and  fine  needlework  for  which 
the  ladies  of  Ejigland  had  long  been  celebrated ; 
while  those  of  inferior  rank  were  instructed  in  the 
useful  arts  of  ktueioifiy,  then  somewhat  numer- 
ous and  onerous,  as  the  housewife  and  her  maidens 
exercised  the  arts  of  the  weaver,  the  baker,  the 
dyer,  and  the  spinster.  The  nuns  also  instructed 
girls  of  all  ranks  in  their  religions  duties. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  Plantagenets,  Miss 
Lawrance  is  inclined  to  think  that  women  of  the 
middle  class  enjoyed  a  fully  equal,  if  not  superior, 
degree  of  consideration  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  same 
daas  of  women  in  modem  times,  when  tJieir  rights 
have  been  curtailed  to  save  their  modesty  I  Tb^ 
names  often  appear  in  civil  cases,  and  they  not 
only  held  independent  property,  but  are  imagined 
to  have  been  more  frequently  engaged  in  trade 
than  modem  refinement  permits.  LT  there  had 
been  Lord  Huntingtowers  in  those  times,  which, 
no  doubt,  there  were,  they  might  have  towai  female 
money-lenders,  both  Christian  and  Jewish.  Among 
the  lower  classes,  women  were  then  the  gener^ 
medical  advisers ;  and,  to  the  skill  of  the  herbalist, 
the  wise  woman  often  added  the  arts  of  the  pre- 
tended sorceress.  The  belief  in  the  powers  of  the 
vervain  and  rue,  and  the  mysterious  misletoe, 
scarcely  yet  exploded  in  some  rural  remote  locali- 
ties, together  with  spells,  charms,  and  incanta- 
tions, and  many  modes  of  divination,  were,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  in  fall  potency  ;  while  the  age  of 
chivalry  was  only  dawning,  and  witchcraft  was 
still  treated,  by  churchmen,  as  an  imposture.  The 
volume  closes  with  a  period  when  tiie  History  of 
the  Women  of  England  becomes,  less  conjectural, 
and  when  the  generous  illusions  of  chivalry  arose 
to  exalt  one  sex,  and  refine  both. 


From  the  hymns  employed  in  the  daily  services  of 
the  Church  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  tiiose  (speci- 
ally appropriated  to  particular  times  and  festinb, 
AGss  Lawrance  has  given  some  beautiful  spedmens, 
which  are,  as  we  presume,  now  first  truuUtei 
They  not  only  breathe  a  warm  devotional  ^iiii, 
but  are  really  beautiful  hymns,  s(nne  of  which 
might  at  once  be  received  into  any  modem  collec- 
tion. After  giving  a  hymn  for  Easter  from  the 
"  Sarum  Missal,"  our  authoress  states— 

The  Complin  hymn  for  Lent  is  more  be&ntifal,  lod  sup- 
plioates  still  more  earnestly  protection  firam  the  povrn 
of  darkness.  And  it  was  natontl;  for  not  onlyTniFu- 
ohaltide  a  joyAil  season,  bat,  in  the  words  of  the  old  ro- 
mance of  Merlin — 

«  The  it,jf  sn  ebrer,  and  dnmeih  latgt ;" 

and  thos  a  soft  twilight  was  aronnd  onr  forrfithen  whei 
they  ezohanged  the  Complin  hymn  for  Ijont  for  the  non 
joyftal  carol  that  welcom^  Paschaltide;  uid  en  thii  wu 
exchanged  for  the  Pentecost  hymn,  the  serrioe  wu>m| 
by  the  pleasant  light  of  the  declining  snn. 

Far  different  was  it  when  the  snbjoined  hjrmn  wu 
song.  It  was  then  "  black  Lent,"  the  Beaion  of  wind 
and  snow,  When  thick  clouds  veiled  the  day,  even  before 
the  early  sonset.  And  by  the  dim  light  of  the  eepnl- 
chral  lamp,  and  tapers  that  soaroely  cast  their  funt  gleam 
across  the  chancel,  was  the  Complin  hynm  for  Lest  aoii{ 
— and  thas,  with  feelings  ever  hatmoniziog  with  tin 
seasons,  and  which  invest  with  poetry  all  the  middle-ige 
obserrances,  it  breathes  a  deeper  and  more  cmik* 
spirit  of  snpplication,  a  more  tmstfiil  and  child-like  coo- 
fldence,  than  the  former  hymn  ;  as  thongh  the  beliet 
that  the  powers  of  daiknesa  were  aotnally  lying  ii  *vt 
in  the  gloom,  served  but  to  bid  the  child  pre*  el""^ 
the  fatherly  arm  that  alone  oould  protect  him'  The 
metre  is  the  same  as  the  original  in  the''SinmMimI' 

"  Thou  trho  ut  the  day,  the  light. 
Chase  these  gathering  uudea  of  night. 
By  thine  *ll-pemding  might, 

Light  of  bgfati,  ve  pny  to  thee ! 

Holiest  Lord !  amid  the  ahade       _  > 
Of  thickest  night  pnt  forth  thine  ud ; 
Oh,  guud  ns  while  in  ileep  weVe  laid. 

For  peaceful  rest  we  pray  to  tbeel 

By  no  horrid  dieuni  moleeted, 
By  no  mm*  of  night  infested, 
Safe  from  Jkm,  our  foe  deteeted. 

Saviour,  may  we  rest  in  thee  I 

While  our  eyes  in  sleep  are  closing. 
May  onr  hearts,  on  thee  reposing. 
Find  thine  own  right  arm  apposing 

Him,  onr  deadliest  enemy. 

O  I  safeguard  of  thine  Israel ! 
Whose  watchful  care  no  tongue  may  tell, 
Chase,  chase  these  foemen  fierce,  and  fell, 
Of  thy  blood-purchased  funily  1 

Since  thou  of  frailest  flesh  haat  made  us, 
Wilt  Uiou  not  in  tiie  conflict  aid  ui  ? — 
Yes  I  safe  well  rest,— nought  shall  iuTade  us,— 
Adeito  ttobii,  Domim  I " 

Thi%  poetical  as  it  is,  would  scarcely  suit »  w" 
lection  of  hymns  for  a  modem  Christian  coiigwp)' 
tion.  Among  the  many  curious  morsels  of  snti- 
quarian  lore  to  be  found  in  the  volume,  is  the  trans- 
hition  of  a  poem  which,  upon  pretty  good  e  wen^ 
is  stated  to  be  one  of  ^ose  composed  by  the  wy* 
minstrel,  Richard  C<Eur  de  Lion,  vrtiile  l*"*^^ 
in  captivity.  But  we  have  alr^y  gone,  Pf"r*^ 
too  far  with  this  fragment  of  a  work,  '^^'^  "! 
are  persuaded  will,  taken  as  a  whole,  leave  on  en^ 
mind  a  strong  desire  to  follow  this  pictuweqne 
tory  of  the  Women  of  Eng^d,  and  animated  pic- 
ture of  the  Past,  to  the  conclusion. 
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No  one  could  believe,   unless  the  facto  were 
bioaght  nnder  notice,  that  so  many  fatal  accidents, 
sad  BO  gieat  a  waste  of  life,  is  consequent  upoa 
mining  operations.    A  few  years  since,  wlien  fifty* 
me  lires  were  lost  by  an  explomon  in  the  St. 
HiUa  pit,  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  connected 
with  Soath  Shields,  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  these  fi^htfol  casualties.    Their  in- 
quiry embraced  saftty-lamps,  ventilation,  icientifle 
i$ulrymentt,  infant  labour  in  the  minei,  the  teientifie 
eineation  of  the  cffleen  in  mines,  Government  in- 
^nHen,  and  other  collateral  subjects  ;  besides  the 
economical  questions  involved  in  the  most  impor- 
tant national  interest  of  coal-mining.     The  com- 
mittee has  discharged  its  duties  with  industry  and 
ability,  and  its  Report  (published  in  a  blue  folio, 
like  the  Parliamentary  Reports)  is  interesting  and 
valuable  in  different   respects,  and  not  a  little 
coxioas  from  the  nature  of  ite  information.     Some 
geologists^  according  to  the  rather  alarming  preli- 
minary disquisition,  have  calculated  that  the  coal 
basin  of  South  Wales  alone  might  supply  the  whole 
kingdom  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  for 
3000  years !   But  these  sanguine  persons  appear  to 
ealcnlate  without  their  host,  as  Professor  Sedgwick 
**  is  convinced,  that  with  the  present  increased  and 
increasing  demand  for  coal,  400  years  will  leave 
little  more  than  the  name  of  our  best  seams ;"  and 
80  thinks  Professor  Buckland  :  and  thus  ends  the 
2000  or  1700  years'  supply  supposed  to  exist  on 
the  Tyne  and  Wear  alone.    The  speculations  of 
Bakewell  are  even  more  dismal ;  for  he  anticipates 
"a  period,  not  very  remote,  when  all  the  English 
mines  of  coal  and  ironstone  will  be  exhausted." 
What  is  more  to  the  point  at  present,  the  Tyne 
coal  now  worked  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  brings 
at  least  2b.  a  ton  less  in  the  London  market  than 
that  of  the  Tees  and  the  Wear ;  a  fact  that 
diould  be  borne  in  mind  by  purchasers  along  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland,  whidt  is  generally  supplied 
firom  the  Tyne.      The  coal  of  America,  of  which 
the  vast  fields  are  rich  and  abundant,  it  is  stated  in 
this  report,  is  only  kept  out  of  successfal  competi- 
tion with  us  from  the  want  of  capital  and  the 
deamess  of  labour.  There  is  abundance  of  fine  coal 
in  the  northern  and  other  parts  of  ItVance,  and  also 
in  Belgium,  and  in  Saxony,  Silesia  and  Bohemia. 
SoBsia,  Syria,  the  East  Indies,  Chins,  Australia, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  world  abound  in  this 
valuable  mineral ;  and  the  philanthropist  must  re- 
joice to  hear  of  this  wide  diffusion  of  a  common 
bkasing,  though  the  possessors  should  by  its  means, 
at  some  future  and  indefinite  period,  become  our 
rivala  in  arte  and  manufitctures.    "  Unceasing  ex- 
ertion," we  are  told,  "  and.  the  adoption  of  every 
scientific  improvement  adapted  for  the  extraction 
and  economising  of  her  mineral  wealth,  can  alone 
enable  Britain  to  continue  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  world."  Itisthereforeas  necessary  for 

*  Loodon :  Longman  &  Company. 


the  continuance  of  national  prosperity,  as  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  that  a  tafe,  eeonomieal,  and  well- 
arranged  system  of  working  the  mines  be  estab- 
lished. To  this  great  object  the  labours  of  the 
South  Shields  Committee,  which  began  ito  inqui- 
ries in  1839,  have  all  been  directed.  Reasons  of 
pure  humanity  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have,  in 
any  case,  led  to  an  overlooking  the  necessity  of  "  not 
augmenting  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  production," 
— "  which  it  is  the  interest  of  all  parties  (save,  per- 
haps, the  mining  operatives)  to  render  cheap  and 
abundant."— -Of  the  many  deplorable  accidente 
during  the  present  century,  ftom  fire-damp  alone, — 
the  great  agent  of  destruction, — ^there  are  accounts 
which  curdle  one's  blood.  The  unsatisfactory,  or 
poritively  dangerous  nature  of  Davy's  Safety-lunp, 
which  has  been  the  undoubted  cause  of  several  fear- 
ful accidents,  is  demonstrated,  and  many  fatal 
cases  are  specified.  There  is  a  description  of  the 
various  lamps  since  constructed,  both  at  home  and 
on  the  continent ;  but  the  final  conclusion  of  the 
Committee  is,  that  not  one  approaches  perfection  ; 
and  that  safety  must  be  looked  for  in  the  preven- 
tion of  accumulated  Fire-damp,  and  other  noxious 
g^ases,  by  means  of  proper  Ventilation,  and  not  from 
the  use  of  any  lamp.  The  ventilation  of  many, 
we  may  say  of  all  the  mines,  in  the  extensive  coal 
district  which  formed  the  scene  of  the  Committee's 
researches,  "  requires  important  change ;"  and  the 
grand  desideratum  is  "more  shafts,  and  more  air." 
On  this  subject,  the  evidence  of  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  a 
mining  engineer,  given  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  not  a  little  curious,  from 
revealing  the  world  below,  independently  of  its 
scientific  importance.  This  gentleman  had  been 
extensively  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  Stafford- 
shire, and  also  in  those  of  Portugal,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Cape  Breton. 

Equally  valuable  are  the  statements  of  other 
engineers.    Mr,  Smith  was  asked, — 

"  Yon  said,  in  the  very  dangerous  works  you  super- 
intended in  North  America,  you  rdied  entirely  cm  venti- 
lation 1  Te$,  ahcayt,  idurever  I  went;  I  think  I  should 
not  be  doing  justice  to  the  miners  nnder  my  care,  if  I 
left  them  entirely  exposed  to  the  nse  of  an  implement, 
(the  safety  lamp,)  which,  itself  being  liable  to  accident, 
might  destroy  the  whole  of  them.  If  there  had  been 
sndi  an  explosion  in  the  coal  mines  in  Nova  Scotia  as 
there  was  in  the  north  of  England  the  other  day,  (at 
Wallsend,)  it  wonld  have  swept  away  the  entire  estab- 
lishment of  the  company."  ....  And 
"when  I  saw  the  plan  produced  by  Mr.  Buddie,  bnt 
which  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining  carelRilly, 
nor  except  when  under  examination  by  different  gentle- 
men, /<«>(  mtrpriMii  to  tee  the  extent  at  uAich  thote  ntinet 
were  opened,  eompand  tn(A  tie  limited  neani  oftentUa- 
tion  in  ike  tkafi. 

Thus  speaks  Mr.  Smith  of  about  one  of  the  best  venti- 
lated mines  in  the  north,  with  4  distinct  pits  for  ISO 
acres.  What  would  hare  been  his  surprise  to  have  exa- 
mined their  average  oonditiott,  or  to  have  seen  one  Aaft 
for  3, 4,  fi,  and  600 avrte  andnmeardij 

In  Staffordshire, "  Ae^neter like  toUiie  their pite  more 
than  ahont  300  yardt  from  «a«i  other".  Eaeh  is  sup- 
posed to  get  from  15  to  16  aeree  of  eoal.    The  average 
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depth  ii  abont  450  feet.  Thia  gentleman  has  been  for- 
tunate enough  nerer  to  lose  any  lives  by  explosion  in 
the  mines  he  has  managed.  He  adds — "  The  true  prin- 
eiple  of  working  minee  will  be  that  of  efficient  iienMatvm ; 
and  my  opinion  is,  that  you  never  can  work  coal  seams 
any  other  way  so  properly  and  profitably  <u  by  keeping 
tf*  men  atooyt  im  a  lafe  and  healthy  atnufphere." 

Other  gentlemen  examined,  corroborated  these 
opinions  on  yentilatioa.  The  coal-mines  of  the 
north  present  a  painful  contrast  to  the  metallic 
mines  of  Cornwall,  in  which,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  deleterious  gas  to  encounter,  and  which 
are  as  deep  (a  great  cause  of  safety)  as  the  coal 
mines ;  some  of  them  being  1500  feet  deep,  yet 
shafts  ar^  sunk  at  erery  200  or  800  yards  for  the 
purpose  of  rentilation.  The  difference  between 
the  Tentilation  of  these  mines,  and  those  of  the 
north,  is  brought  out  in  the  examination  of  Mr. 
John  Taylor,  a  ciril  engineer,  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  :— 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  state  to  the  Committee  the 
immber  of  Bhafts  at  the  consolidated  mines  (in  Cornwall,) 
bnt  I  think  they  extend,  including  the  winges,  (the 
staples.)  to  more  than  12  mile»  of  perpendicular  depth, 
and  I  o«{i«ve  the  horizontal  galleria  to  more  than  40." 
To  a  coal  mine  in  the  north,  with  galleries  to  nearly 
double  tiie  same  extent,  they  hare  a  ^ngle  Aaft,  or 
tearody  two-tlnrdi  op  a  milk  in  perptndiadar  deplk. 

ybt.  Taylor  is  asked — "  But  as  intimately  connected 
with  mining,  cannot  you  suppose  a  case  in  which  a  con- 
siderable period  must  elapse  after  the  completing  of  one 
shaft  before  it  becomes  expedient  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  to  link  a  second !"  His  answer  is — "  Certainly ; 
but  we  «<msider  it  the  great  duty  of  the  directors  of 
mines  \aforeue  all  such  circunutancet ;  and  use  comider 
it  the  worst  management  pouible  to  delay  the  sinking  of 
Aafts  to  a  period  that  would  become  inconvenient.  I  look 
upon  that  kind  of  foresight  to  be  the  great  improrement 
in  modem  minisg.**       ...... 

On  the  introduction  of  the  Davy  lamp,  Mr.  !ntylor 
donbted  its  nature,  because  he  feared  "  that  it  would 
tend  to  make  the  owners  of  collieries  not  take  the  same 
paint  for  iientilation  that  they  otherwise  would  do :  his 
opinion  being,  that  the  only  safe  thing  for  oellieries  is 
to  ge  t  rid  of  the  gas  if  possible." 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  preventing  accidents  in  mines.  The  ex- 
pense of  unking  shafts  is  a  very  difierent  consider- 


ation. It  is  often  enormous,  but  is  reckoned  the 
truest  economy,  where  the  mine  can  be  productively 
worked  at  all.  Mr.  Gumey,  the  discoverer  of  the 
Bude  Light  a  few  years  since,  suggested  a  plan  for 
procuring  an  increased  force  of  ventilation,  by  the 
application  of  high-prestwre  t^am,  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  described  in  the  Report ;  and  of  which 
a  lithographed  view  is  given.  The  C<»nmittee 
think  very  favourably  of  this  suggestion,  and  even 
recommend  ventilation  by  this  means  as  far  su- 
perior, in  safety,  economy,  and  facility  of  execu- 
tion and  manageableness  to  the  other  modes.  The 
Committee  are  rather  fiivotirableto  a  Government- 
Inspection  of  the  mines,  which  shall  not  be  trouble- 
some, nor  interfere  improperly  with  individual 
righto,  or  the  freedom  of  trade ;  and  also  to  the 
employment  of  boys  in  the  mines,  if  upwards  of 
eleven  years  of  age.  Both  from  the  inhumanity  of 
the  practice,  and  the  increased  danger  of  explosions 
from  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  boys  of  a 
tender  age,  they  recommend  that  steady  old  men, 
past  hard  labour,  should  be  employed,  in  preference 
to  young  boys,  in  small  offices  which  are  often  im- 
portant to  the  safety  of  the  entire  establishment. 
They  not  only  sanction,  but  protest,  in  ibe  present 
state  of  the  mining  interests,  and  the  successful 
competition  of  Belgium  with  British  coal  in  the 
markets  of  Rouen  and  Marseilles,  against  boys  after 
the  age  of  eleven  of  twelve  being  prohibited  from 
working  in  the  mines  ;  care,  however,  being  had  to 
afford  tibem  time  "  for  such  education  as  the  boy's 
situation  will  permit,  or  his  parents  afibrd."  Now, 
it  must  depend  on  tiie  master,  whether  the  boy's 
situation  will  admit  of  any  time  for  education,  after 
he  enters  the  pit,  save  perhaps  at  a  Sunday  School. 
The  Report  contains  a  copious  Appendix,  con- 
sisting of  the  various  plans,  letters,  and  memorials 
given  in  to  the  Committee,  in  the  course  of  its 
labours,  by  mining  engineers  and  other  men  of 
science.  Altogether,  it  is  a  production  of  great  in- 
terest and  value,  and  one  that  is  highly  creditable 
to  aU  concerned,  whether  in  reference  to  the  inves- 
tigations, or  the  drawing  up  of  the  Report. 
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Fort*  Days;  a  Somantt  of  Old  Timtt.    By  G.  P.  R. 

James,  Esq.    3  volnmes.    Saunders  &  Otley. 

This,  if  less  ambitions  in  character  than  many  of  Mr. 
James's  romances,  will,  we  are  persoaded,be  found  even 
mere  charming.  When  can  "  Forest  Days  "  lifb  hi  the 
greenwood,  in  the  jovial  old  times  of  "  Merry  England," 
flul  to  charm  1  The  starring  weavers  of  the  north  of 
England — in  which  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  romance 
are  laid— might,  in  a  Barmecide  Feast  with  Bobin  Hood 
and  Ub  merry  men,  under  the  boughs  in  the  sylrut 
glades  of  Sherwood,  for  the  moment  forget  their  misery, 
as  their  brethren  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley  said  they  did, 
when  &scinated  by  the  perusal  of  Scott's  novels.  In 
"  Forest  Days,"  Kobln  Hood  is  once  more  in  the  field. 
What,  indeed,  would  they  be  without  him  !  By  placing 
the  bold  and  generous  outlaw  in  the  reign  of  the  Third 
Henry,  Instead  of  that  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  Mr.  James  has 
b«en  able  to  istrodnce  s«T«ial  renukable  historival 


personages  into  hit  scenes,  as  aetoH;  though  theroauaee 
oannot  be  termed  historieal.  He  has  also,  by  this 
means,  availed  himself  of  the  stirring  period  of  one  of 
the  first  distinct  struggles  between  the  Crown,  and  what 
may  be  almost  called  a  popular  party,  led  by  the  great 
Simon  de  Montfori  This  struggle  exalts  the  stealer  of  the 
King's  deer, — the  arbiter  and  distributor  of  wild  jnstioe, 
and  the  ledresser  of  wrongs,  aa  Robin  Hood  has  hiiherte 
been  considered, — into  a  patriot — a  smaller  Wallaea 
or  Tell ;  throwing  his  power  into  the  scale  of  the  po- 
pular party,  and  aotiag  a  very  important  part  in  a  sort 
of  guerilla  warbre. 

Though  some  of  the  principal  diaraoters  belong  te 
history,  they  are  here  brought  forward  prineipally  in 
connexion  with  th«  mahi  plot  of  the  story,  whioh 
turns  on  the  fortunes  of  a  pair  of  noble  lovers.  There  are 
inferior  personages  in  the  drama,  who  as  strongly  en- 
gage the  sympatiiiea  of  the  reader,  and,  in  particular, 
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MM  'tnH  asd  hpnU*  Ualdm,  the  Tietim  of  the  anh- 
▼nUin  of  the  Tale,  whose  ehsneter  is  finely  coneeired ; 
aad  supported  thronghont  with  gnti  tact  and  dell- 
enej.  In  the  naaw  of  mnnd  morab  and  good  taste,  we 
irooU  ib«ak  Kr.  Jaaee  bt  shewing  that  this  ruined 
TiDafe  Baidea— wenaa^  and  foUen  tho«|^  die  be — is 
•mi  a  reasonable  and  responsible  being,  and  net  a 
etemehing  spaniel,  Usaing  the  feet  of  the  cmel  and  iiea- 
Aaova  tillain  who  has  destroyed  her ; — not  one  who, 
throo^  an  infiitnated  deretiMi,  mere  allied  to  the  lowest 
aaiaul  iastiaet,  than  to  the  attaohnent  of  an  intelligent 
Mag^  eonfonnds  the  first  prindples  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  perrerts  erery  nobler  feeling  of  her  nature  to  follow 
the  blind  impulse  of  misplaced  love  and  fidelity.  Some- 
tlmig  like  this  haa  «f  late  been  tiie  &Tonrite  female 
(bazaeter  in  some  of  onr  modem  romanees.  In  p«or 
Kate  Clreenly,  Mr.  Jama  Ims  done  better.  Without 
being  ^lidietiTe,  or  ceasing  to  be  g6ntle  and  womanly  in 
her  ftelings,  she  retains  her  moral  sense,  and  is  made 
the  Tahmtaiy  agent  in  unfolding  the  villany  of  her  be- 
tisyerf  iriiose  plans  she  frustrates,  witiiont  losing  her 
haU  upon  the  reader's  sympatiiies.  This  is  a  somewhat 
diBealt  task  for  an  artist ;  but  it  Is  snccessftilly  accom- 
pBskedv^— We  cannot  give  eren  the  faintest  hint  of  the 
plot,  or  sketch  of  the  characters ;  bat  as  specimens  of 
the  MHift  seenes,  seleet  this  wayside  inn  of  the  olden 
time — the  home  (rf  Kate  Oreenly  in  her  days  of  peace 
aad  innoeence — ^whioh  chances  to  turn  up  first : — 

The  hease  was  oonstmoted  [of  wood,  and  was  but  of 
two  stories  ;  but  let  it  not  be  supposed  on  that  account 
that  it  was  deToid  of  ornament,  for  manifold  were  tiie 
foaint  sarringa  and  rode  pieces  of  sculpture  with  which  it 
WIS  deeorsted,aad  net  snull  had  been  Uie  pains  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  mouldings  and  cornices,  and  lintels 
aad  daor-poets  by  the  hand  of  more  than  one  laborious 
artisan.  Indeed,  altogetiier,  it  was  a  very  elaborate 
piece  of  work,  and  had  probably  been  originally  built  for 
other  pnrpeaea  than  Oat  which  it  new  serred :  for  many 
were  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  that  part  of 
the  eooatry,  as  well  as  over  the  rest  of  England,  between 
the  days  I  speak  of,  aad  these  of  a  century  beibre. 

Any  one  irtio  examined  the  house  closely,  would  hare 
8MB  that  it  mnst  have  been  oonstmeted  before  the  year 
1180 )  tat  there  was  Tory  strong  proof,  in  the  forms  of 
the  wiadewB,  and  the  cutting  across  of  ssTeral  of  the 
beams  wUch  traversed  the  front,  that  at  the  period  of 
its  erection  the  use  ef  glased  easements  in  private  houses 
was  not  known.  At  ttie  time  I  ^eak  of,  however,  glass 
bad  become  i^entifbl  in  &igland,  and,  though  oottagea 
ware  seldom  ornamented  with  anything  like  a  lattice, 
yet  no  hooae  with  the  rank  and  dignity  of  an  inn,  when 
taavellers  might  stop  in  rainy  and  Ixriateroos  weather, 
WM  now  without  windows,  formed  of  manilbld  small 
lossnge-ehaped  pieces  of  glass,  like  those  still  frequently 
eaployed  in  churches,  only  of  a  smaller  size. 

Hm  ina  WW  a  aay-leoking,  ebeerful  place,  eitner  in 
iae  weattar  or  in  ieid ;  for,  as  there  are  some  men  who, 
dsibs  tbtm  as  yon  will,  have  a  distinguished  and  graoe- 
fbl  air,  so  are  there  some  dwellings  which  look  sunshiny 
«nd  bright,  let  the  aspect  of  the  sky  be  what  it  will. 
The  npper  story  of  the  house  projected  beyond  the 
lewer,  and  foimed  of  itself  a  sort  of  portico,  giving  a 
shelter  to  two  long  benches  placed  beneath  it,  eider 
from  the  heat  of  ue  summer  sun,  or  the  rain  of  the 
ipring  and  autumn ;  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  these 
bodiel  fbrmed  the  fcvourite  resting-pkuie  of  sundry  old 
jan  en  bright  sammef  evenings ;  and  that  many  a  time, 
iDiaewBauer,atable  would  DC  put  out  upon  tiw  green 
before  the  house,  the  bench  ottering  seats  on  one  side, 
while  settles  and  stools  gave  accommodation  on  the 
oQmt,  to  many  a  merry  party  round  the  good  roast-beef 
nd  humming  ale. 

Bitec  the  door  of  the  inn,  sipead  cat  one  of  those 
plsmat  open  piMM  «f  emaA,  wbi«li  gmtxtUj  t9Wi 


room  for  tfaemselvea  ia  cvety  Mnntty  village  in  England; 
on  itiutii  the  sports  of  the  place  were  held ;  to  which 
the  jockey  brought  his  horse  for  sale,  and  tried  his  paoes 
np  and  down ;  on  which  many  a  wrestler  took  a  &11, 
and  cudgel-player  got  a  broken  head.  There  too,  in 
their  season,  were  the  merry  may-pole  and  the  dance, 
the  tabor  and  the  pipe,  lliere  was  many  a  maiden 
wooed  and  won ;  and  there  passed  along  all  the  three 
processions  of  life — the  infant  to  the  font,  ibe  bride  to 
the  altar,  the  corpse  to  the  grave. 

One  more  detached  bit  we  may  venture  upon — an 
equestrian  quite  characteristic  of  "  Forest  Days," — 

Jogging  along  upon  the  mule,  with  his  legs  hanging 
down  easily  by  the  sde  of  the  animal,  and  his  fat  stom- 
ach resting  peaceftiUy  upon  the  saddle,  was  a  jolly  friar, 
clothed  in  grey,  vrith  his  capuche  thrown  back,  the  sun 
not  being  treablesome,  and  a  bald  head — ^tbe  glistening 
smoothness  of  which  Imd  descended  by  tradition  even  to 
Shakspeare's  days,  and  was  recorded  by  him  in  his  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona — peeping  out  from  a  narrow  ring 
of  jet  black  hair,  scarcely  streaked  with  grey. 

His  flkce  was  Urge  and  jovial,  which,  in  good  sooth, 
was  no  distinetion  in  those  times  between  one  friu  and 
another;  but  there  was  withal  a  leok  of  roguish  fla 
about  the  oomers  of  bis  small  grey  eyes;  and  a  jeering 
smile,  ftill  of  arch  satire,  quivered  upon  his  upper  lip, 
completely  neutralizing  the  somewhat  sensual  and  food- 
loving  expression  of  the  under  one,  which  moved  np  and 
down  every  time  he  spoke,  like  a  valve,  to  let  out  the 
words  that  could  never  come  in  again.  Indeed,  he 
seemed  to  be  one  of  those  easy-living  friars  who,  know- 
ing neither  sorrow  nor  privation  in  their  ovm  persons, 
appeared  to  look  upon  grief  and  care  with  a  ready  laugh 
and  a  light  joke,  as  if  no  such  things  in  reality  exist. 
His  rosy  gills,  his  double  chin,  and  lus  large  round  ear, 
all  spoke  of  marrow  and  fiitness ;  and,  indeed,  at  the  very 
first  sight,  the  spectator  saw  that  he  was  not  only  a  well- 
contented  being,  but  one  who  had  good  reason  to  be  so. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  entrance  of  the  tavern  which 
we  have  mentioned,  the  friar,  by  some  mismanagement, 
contrived  to  get  his  mule's  hind  quarters  towards  the  ser- 
vant, who  was  riding  singly  on  horseback,  and,  by  a 
touch  of  the  heel,  given,  apparently,  to  make  the  beast 
put  itself  into  a  more  convenient  portion  for  all  parties, 
he  produced  a  violent  fit  of  kicking,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  horseman  received  a  blow  npon  the  fieshy 
part  of  his  thigh,  which  made  him  roar  with  pain.  The 
seat  upon  the  vicious  beasf  s  back  was  no  easy  one,  but 
yet  the  fot  monk  kept  his  position,  laughing  heartily,  and 
calling  his  mule  a  petulant  rogue,  wUle  he  held  him  by 
his  left  ear,  or  patted  his  pampered  neck.  As  soon  as 
the  fit  was  done,  he  rolled  quietly  off  at  the  side,  and 
looking  up  to  his  companion,  saw,  or  appeared  to  see, 
for  the  flnt  time,  the  wry  faces  which  the  servant  man 
was  making. 

"  Bless  my  heart  1 "  lie  cried,  "  has  he  touched  thee, 
the  good-fbr-nothing  rogue  i  I  will  chastise  him  for  it 
soundly." 

"  If  he  have  not  broke  my  leg  it  is  not  his  &olt," 
replied  the  man,  dismounting,  ud  limping  round  his 
horse  ;  "  and  you  have  as  great  a  share  in  it,  mad  priest, 
for  bringing  his  heels  round  where  they  had  no  business 
to  be." 

"  Nay,"  rejeiaed  the  fHar,  "  I  brought  not  his  heela 
ronnd,  he  brought  them  himself,  and  me  along  with 
them.  It  was  all  intended  to  cast  me  off;  so  the  of* 
fence  is  towuds  myself,  and  I  shall  punish  him  severely. 
He  shall  hava  five  barley-eoms  of  food  leai  for  Us  mis- 
behaviour." 

"  Pshaw  1 "  said  the  serviag-man,  lotting  np  at  the 
inn.  "  Yen  an  jesting  foully,  friar  ;  I  mbl  sorry  I  let 
yoajoinas.  Is  this  the  hostel  yon  boasted  had  sadi  good 
wine  1  It  seems  bnt  a  poor  plaee  for  saeh  eommenda- 
tion." 

"  Then  shalt  find  th«  Uqaor  bettet  thaa  in  any  hou* 
in  Hereford,"  replied  he  of  the  grey  gown ;  "  whetbef 
you  choose  mead,  or  methegUn,  or  cxoellent  warm  Bur- 
gundy, or  e««l  Bordeaux.  Taste  aad  try,— taste  and 
try;  aod  if  7««  Ind  that  I  lutTt  de«tiT«d  yvv,  7«>  ihaU 
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eat  me  into  pie«te  not  aa  inoh  square,  and  aow  me  along 
the  high  load  !  There  is  good  lodging  too. — Canst  thou 
not  trnst  a  ftiar  t" 

Miiedlania  i»  Prou  aitd  Vtne.    By  C.  Bond.    Edin- 
burgh :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

These  Miscellanies  consist  of  reminiscences  of  Inrer- 
ness,  aliat,  dacknaendi*,  taken  down  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Ifmerneu  Herald  fh>m  the  oonTtrsation  of  a  man  of 
ninety  years  of  age,  a  renerable  relic  of  the  past^ — whose 
faculties  are  still  entire,  and  whose  mind  is  as  Tiracions 
as  it  may  have  been  shortly  after  the  Battle  of  CoUoden. 
This  patriarch  lost  his  parents  in  his  infimey,  and  was 
brought  up  by  a  grandfather,  who  lived  to  the  great  age 
of  ninety-seven.  The  memories  of  the  Highlands,  trans- 
mitted from  the  grandfather  to  the  grandson,  thus  stretch 
back  for  above  150  years,  to  a  period, "  when,"  as  we  can 
well  believe,  "  the  Highlands  were  in  a  very  diiferent 
state  from  what  they  are  now."  The  reminiscences  of 
the  Nonagenarian  most  possess  great  local  interest ;  and 
though  Captain  Bart's  Letters  have  forestalled  some  of 
his  information,  he  has  related  many  curious  incidents, 
particularly  those  which  occurred  about  the  time  of  the 
Bebellion,  which  was  long  subsequent  to  Burt's  residence 
in  Inverness.  We  select  the  following  traits  of  manners, 
now  a  century  old,  as  specimens  of  this  amusing  little 
book: — 

KIBK  DISCIPLINE. 

The  B«v.  Peter  Nicholson  of  Kiltarlity  so  fltr  carried 
out  the  discipline  of  the  Kirk,  as  to  order,  of  course  not 
for  good  conduct, 

LORD  LOVAT  ON  THE  CUTTY  STOOL. 

This  order  sadly  militated  against  the  pride  and  wishes 
of  his  Lordship.  Being,  however,  assured  by  Clerk  Fraser 
that  the  law  of  the  Kirk  was  imperative,  and  that  no- 
thing but  compliance  would  save  him  from  exoommuni- 
cation,  he  consented  to  the  punishment,  upon  a  promise 
from  the  Clerk  that  he  would  stand  by  him  for  three 
Sundays  in  the  Church  of  Kiltarlity.  Mr.  Nicholson, 
who  was  then  the  John  Knox  of  the  Highlands,  being 
about  to  address  the  lordly  occupant  of  the  Cutty  Stool, 
Lovat  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Nicholson,  yon  ungratefol  num.  I 
was  it  not  I  that  placed  you  there  t"  (having  presented 
him  to  the  living) ;  whereupon  Mr.  N.  answered,  "  True, 
my  lord,  you  bive  placed  me  here ;  and  I  have  placed 
you  there  to-day,  to  be  publicly  rebuked  for  your  sins." 
Lord  Lovat,  however,  thereaftiar  forsook  the  Church  of 
Kiltarlity,  and  became  a  hearer  of  that  eminent  divine, 

Mr.  Chisholm  of  Kilmoraok Nonagenarian 

remembers  seeing,  in  addition  to  the  cutty  stool,  the 
brangut,  or  iron  collar,  affixed  near  the  entrance ;  and 
the  last  person  said  to  have  been  exhibited  as  an  ex- 
ample to  offenders,  was  a  military  officer,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  I^bean. 

INTBOSION  OF  WNISTEBS. 

la  1722,however,Lord  Simon  Lovat  presented  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Tbompeon,  at  that  time  ch^[>lain  in  the  Castle  of 
Inverness,  to  the  parish  [Kirkhill].  The  anticipated  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  the  people  to  such  an  appointment 
was  immediately  realized.  FoigetAiI,  it  woiUd  seem,  of 
the  peaceable  doctrines  inculcated  by  the  departed  min- 
ister, the  parishioners  proceeded  violently  to  oppose  the 
settlement.  The  population  turned  out  e%  mcuie ;  the 
women,  nnder  the  leadership  of  Mnckle  Kate  M'PIuul,  a 
person  of  masculine  stature,  being  partieolady  active. 
Having  filled  the  creels  they  carried  on  their  backs  with 
stones,  they  commenced  such  an  attack  upon  B^.  Thomp- 
son, that  he  precipitately  retreated  to  Inverness,  closely 
followed  by  his  persecutors,  who  kept  up  a  brisk  running 
fire  at  him  with  stones  ftom  the  church  till  he  reached 
King  Street,  near  the  Centoal  School,  a  distance  of  about 
eight  miles.  His  appearance,  on  passing  the  Green  of 
Moirtown,  was  painihlly  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  Mr 
Thompson  was  a  remarkably  little  man ;  under  his  arm 
be  carried  what  was  tiwn  termed  a  brown  polonie,  or 


great  coat,  a  huge  wig  reached  half  down  his  back,  while 

his  broad-skirted  and  long-flapped  coat  sorely  oppressed 
and  encumbered  him,  as,  with  his  cocked  hat  in  one 
hand,  and  perspiring  at  every  pore,  he  trotted  on  ;  a  stooe 
or  two  i^m  his  ennged  porsners,  under  their  generalie- 
simo,  Muckle  Kate,  ever  and  anon  counselling  him  to 
quicken  his  pace.  The  very  children  aocompuiied  their 
mothers  and  supplied  ammunition  for  their  creels,  by 
picking  up  stones  and  putting  them  into  them.  Sach  an 
exhibition  attracted  numerous  females  to  the  doors  of 
their  cottages  at  the  Green  of  Muirtown,  to  whom  be 
said,  as  he  ran  by, "  Oh,  women,  is  not  this  hard  t"  Hia 
brother,  being  master-gunner  at  the  Castle,  and  expect- 
ing the  reverend  gentleman  would  have  to  make  a  qaiclc 
retreat  from  Kirkhill,  vras  looking  flrom  the  Castle-hxIl 
in  that  direction  ;  and  seeing  his  brother  hard  pressed  by 
the  foe,  he  sent  a  few  soldiers  out  to  cover  and  make 
good  his  retreat ;  and  at  sight  of  t-orm  dearg,  or  Uie 
*<  red-sodgeis,"  Muckle  Kate  and  her  "irregiUais"  in 
turn  "  faced  about"  in  double-quick  time.  A  whole  yemr 
elapsed,  before  Mr  Thompeon  attempted  again  to  appear 
at  the  church  of  KirkhilL  In  the  meantime,  the  feeling 
of  the  parishionen  were  softened  down  ;  and  being  an 
excellent  man,  and  as  "  a  continual  dropping  wears  the 
rock,"  so  in  process  of  time  the  parishioners  of  Kirkhill 
became  quite  reconciled  to  his  ministrations, — Mnekle 
Kate,  among  other  of  her  allies,  being  indebted  in  after- 
life to  him  for  assistance.  At  the  era  of  1745-6,  Mr 
Thompeon  vras  conspicuous  for  his  loyalty  to  the  house 
of  Brunswick. 

THE  PRICES  OF  PBOVlglONS  NINETT  TEIBS  AOO. 

Nonagenarian  remembers  the  best  butter  being  sold 
at  lOs.  the  stone,  Dutch  weight  ;  cheese  at  Ss.  per 
stone  do.  A  good  leg  of  mutton  might  be  obtained  for 
Is.  3d.,  the  fleshen  never  thought  of  wei^iing  legs  of 
mutton  but  merely  named  a  price  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 
according  to  the  apparent  size.  Good  beef  was  sold  at 
Id.  and  IJd.  perlb.  Oatmeal  at  6d.  per  peck.  Hol- 
lands, Id.  per  gill ;  strong  beer,  3d.  per  Scotch  pint.  A 
fat  hen  vres  sold  at  from  34d.  to  4d.,  chickens  2d.  per 
pair ;  eggs  were  generally  sold  at  about  Id.  per  dozen. 
Shoes,  (Brocan  Sasanaoh,)  fh>m  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d.  per 
pair  ;  brogues,  (Brocan  Dnbh,)  firom  lOd.  to  Is.  per  do. 
The  best  green  tea  vras  frequently  bought  at  Is.  fid.  the 
pound  ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  smn^;led. 
In  those  days  the  Excise  officers  in  the  town,  consisted 
of  honest  Mr.  Collie  and  his  son ;  and  when  the  Invemeaa 
dealers  expected  a  smuggling  vessel  in  the  Firth,  they 
were  accustomed  to  get  the  fiither  and  son  into  their 
houses  and  treat  them  with  such  hospitality,  that  they 
would  neither  be  fit  to  distinguish  a  tne  trader  fh>m 
another  vessel,  nor  have  an  opportunity  of  leaving  ih» 
houses  of  their  kind  entertainers  before  a  late  hour  on 
the  following  day.  Although  the  prices  enumerated  ap- 
pear very  low,  yet  they  were  great  compared  vrith  pre- 
vious years.  Nonagenarian  well  remembers  Donald 
Cameron,  a  neighbour,  mentioning  that  he  and  his  wifs 
had  been  on  a  Friday  morning  to  the  market,  and  pur- 
chased a  leg  of  mutton,  a  peck  of  meal,  and  cart  of  peats, 
all  for  1  Id.,  and  procured  a  gill  of  Hollands  for  himself 
and  guidwife  with  the  other  penny  composing  the  shil- 
ling. Wages  were  low,  the  difference,  however,  that 
existed,  vras  considerably  in  favour  of  the  poor. 

So  far  as  the  reminiscences  of  the  Nonagerian  go,  the 
book  is  really  amusing.    It  also  contains  some  copies  of 
verses ;  and  a  semi-political  Essay. 
Man  and  kii  Mittreu ;  or,  Woman'$  BetoU ;  a  Mode- 

heroic  Melodrama.     By  George  Nash. 

This  bit  of  ftan  appears  in  Calcutta,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  it. 
The  Biographical  DieUonary  of  the  Society  for  the  Di/- 

fmion  of  Utefvl  Knovledge.    Volnme  II.    Longman 

&  Company. 

This  volume  extends  firom  the  conclusion  of  the  Alex- 
anden  to  the  Amelion'e ;  Amelion  Pascal  being  the  last 
memoir.  Among  the  more  interesting  lives  are  thoae  of 
Alfred  and  Alfieri, 
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Tit  Xoft  Year  t»  Chiua,to  tke  Ptaee  ofNanHamg ;  <u 
Skeleked  i»  Lettan  to  Au  Ftiendt ;  by  a  FiM-Oficer. 
Ixnignuui  &  Co. 

TImm  lettera  baTe  all  the  inteieat  wfaieh  an  intelli- 
gent eye-witneas  who  ms  at  head-qoarten,  and  per- 
amally  engaged  in  those  military  erents,  which  led  to 
the  late  glorious  peace,  (if  it  last,)  can  oommanioate  to 
a  nanatiTe.  The  anthor's  views  of  policy  are  as  sound 
as  his  sketches  are  lively  and  characteristic.  The  wori: 
has  been  late  of  reaching  as,bDt  we  hope  to  be  yet  able 
to  give  a  better  accoant  of  it. 

Jttiea  and  Athens  ;  an  In^iry  into  tht  CitU,  Moral, 

and  Jttliffiou*  InttittUiom'of  tke  InluAitaHtt,  tie  Biu 

and  Decline  of  tke  Atienian  Power,  ^e.   |-«.  ^o. 

Tranilated  from  the  Oennan  ofK.  0.  MUUer,  Grote- 

feniy  Omber,  and  otken.  By  John  Ingram  Lockhart, 

FJLAJS.     London  :  Groombridge. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  vlnmes  which  have  been 

mttea  by  Englishmen  npon  Athens  and  Greece,  we 

cunot  donbt  that  the  researches  of  those  emdite  and 

pttient  German  scholars  who  have  more  recently  turned 

ttiair  attention  to  inyestigations  connected  with  this  the 

■est  interesting  spot  of  earth  to  seholats  of  every  na- 

tton,  will  be  appreciated  \>y  classical  readers  in  England. 

Tbe  work  is  illostrated  by  MUUer's  Map  of  Attica,  and 

Plan  of  Ancient  Athens. 

SImmU  of  Univtrtal  Hiitory.    For  Ae  tue  of  SAooh, 
a»d  of  Frivato  Studentt.     Pp.  660.    By  H.  White, 
B.  A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Oliver  &  Boyd. 
This  portly  volome  is  formed  on  nearly  the  same  ex- 
cellent  plan  aa    the  large  work  of  M.  Von  Rotteok, 
wbioh  we  had   lately  occasion  to  commend  ;  ivith  this 
diftrence,  tbat  the  German  work  is  adapted  for  readers 
of  til  classes,  and  this  condensed  view  of  Universal  His- 
tory mainly  for  the  use  of  schools,  of  the  self-educated, 
and  those  who  have  not  means  or  leisure  to  peruse 
vohuainons  works.    It  evidences  great  care  and  industry 
in  the  compiler  ;  and  will  be  of  value  as  a  reading-book, 
and  also  from  its  clear  chronological  arrangement,  as  a 
work  of  reference.  The  History,  flrom  the  Creation  to  the 
recent  Peace  with  China,  is  taken  by  centuries;  more  or 
less  space  being  devoted  to  each,  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  events  by  which  it  was  marked.  An  ex- 
cellent feature  is,  a  brief  view  of  the  state  of  Literature, 
Sdence,  and  Art,  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
occurring  at  the  close  of  particular  epochs.    Upon  tbe 
whole,  we  consider  this  tbe  most  complete  and  valuable 
compendium  of  general  history,  for  the  use  of  the  yonng, 
that  we  have  yet  seen. 

Ten  noutand  Things  rdating  to  Otina  and  the  Chinete. 
By  William  B.  Langdon,  Esq.,  Curator  of  the  Chinese 
Collection.  Sold  at  the  Collection,  Hyde  Park  Comer. 
This  is  a  handsomely  got-up  volume,  with  numerous 
lithographed  illustrations,  on  tinted  paper,  of  the  various 
objects  to  be  seen  in  the  Chinese  Collection ;  or  the 
"  CSiinese  World  in  Miniature,"  now  exhibiting  in  Lon- 
don. But  the  work  is  more  than  this.  It  is  a  timely, 
if  ennory,  accoant  of  "  the  Genius,  Government,  History, 
Literature,  Agriculture,  Arts,  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Social  Life  of  tlie  C3iinese,  in  the  form  of  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the  Chinese  Collection. 
That  Collection,  which  is  extensive,  rich,  and  even  mag- 
nifieent,  was  originally  formed  by  Mr.  Nathan  Dun  of 
Philadelphia,  who  devoted  many  years,  spent  in  China, 
and  a  fbrtone  to  its  acquisition.  To  those  who  have  not 
an  tvpportnnity  of  visitipg  it  in  London  with  this  cata- 


logue in  their  hands,  the  eatalogne  will  of  itself  afford  a 
great  deal  of  interesting,  curious,  and  accurate  informa- 
tion about  a  region  and  a  people  that  now  fill  the  thoughts 
of  all  Europe. 

Praatioal  Mercantile  Correepondenee ;  a  CoUeetion  tf 
Modem  Letters  of  Bmineu,  S[C.,  ^e.     By  William 
Anderson.  Second  Edition.  London:  EfflnghamWilson. 
This  is  a  companion  or  guide  to  a  young  man  enter- 
ing a  oonnting-honse,  and  beginning  to  write  business 
letters.    Perhaps,  in  real  practice,  some  of  the  model 
epistles  might  be  found  to  contain  more  than  exactly  the 
needful  for  daily  practice.   But  boys  must  practise  great 
text  in  order  to  acquire  a  current  hand,  and  compose 
long  letters  before  they  acquire  the  art  of  condensation. 

Praetioal  Arithmetic,  icith  Notes  and  lUtutratione,  j^o., 
4[C.    By  John  Darby,  Leeds. 

Aphorisms  and  Seflections ;  a  Miscellany  of  Thought 
and  Opinion.  By  William  Benton  Clnlow.  London : 
John  Murray. 

This  is  one  of  a  class  of  works  which  are  even  more 
useful  to  men  involved  in  the  active  business  or  turmoil 
of  life,  than  to  the  studious  and  reflective.  It  is  of  the 
distilled  spirit,  or  essence  of  the  finest  thoughts  of  the 
wisest  men ;  vrith  the  added  treasures  of  the  author's 
own  reflections.  It  is  suggestive  as  well  as  conclusive ; 
a  book  to  lie  at  one's  elbow.  Open  it  at  any  page,  and 
you  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  a  good  idea  or  ingenious 
speculation  of  some  sort ;  which  may  act  as  a  key-note 
to  the  thinking  fkonlty.  Though,  from  its  nature,  de- 
sultory, the  contents  are  arranged  in  paragraphs  and 
sections,  under  such  general  heads  as  Character;  Intel- 
lectnal habits;  Fame;  Style;  Fancy,  and  Imagination, 
&C.,  &c.  To  give  specimens  of  such  a  work  is  not  easy ; 
every  paragraph  being  equally  highly  finished.  We  have 
marked  out  many,  but  must  be  content  with  one  or  two. 
This  first  is  flrom  the  section  of  the  work,  entitled  Mind, 
Indies,  and  Intellectnal  habits : — 

The  culture  of  the  affections  and  the  fancy  is  a  most 
important  branch  of  education ;  though,  in  general,  it  is 
entirely  neglected.  It  would,  indeed,  require  a  widely 
different  order  of  instructors  firom  those  that  commonly 
abound. — The  greatness  of  man  appears  not  chiefly  ftvm 
his  intellect,  for  he  knows  bat  little,  and  reasons  less ; 
nor  from  his  immortality,  for  matter  is  probably  inde- 
structible as  well  as  mind — to  say  nothing  of  the  presump- 
tions in  favour  of  the  fhture  existence  of  brutes — nor 
from  the  ingenuity  or  magnitude  of  his  performances  ; 
for  in  both  these  partionlus  he  is  rivalled  or  surpassed 
by  some  of  the  lower  tribes  of  creation — witness  the 
cells  of  the  bee,  and  the  ooral-reeft  of  the  Pacific,  the  work 
of  animalcules.  But  it  is  the  wondrous,  fathomless  en- 
dowments of  feeling,  and  of  imagination,  viewed  espe- 
cially in  their  moral  relations,  tiiat  most  betoken  his 
grandeur,  and  invest  him  with  so  mysterious  a  dignity. 
I  can  never  think  meanly  of  a  being  who  is  capable  of  the 
exquisite  dreams  that  visit  the  youthAil  fancy,  or  of  the 
passions  that  are  portrayed  in  the  tragedy  of  Othello. 

From  the  section  on  Happiness  we  cull  this  sample  of 
our  Rsfiector's  philosophy : — 

It  is  astonishing  with  how  few  external  resources  a 
person  may  live  in  a  state  of  comfort  and  intellectual 
progression.  The  catalogue  of  human  desiderata  is  cer- 
tainly not  very  extensive,  if  we  are  to  admit  the  opinion 
of  Alphonsus,  the  wise  king  of  Arragon,  who,  as  quoted 
by  Sir  WiUiun  Temple  in  his  Essay  on  Ancient  and 
Modem  Learning,  was  accustomed  to  say,  that,  among 
the  various  things  which  mankind  either  possess  or  seek, 
all  are  baubles,  except "  old  wood  to  bum,  old  wine  to 
drink,old  friends  to  converse  vrith,  and  old  books  to  read." 
The  Boman  people,  in  the  time  of  Juvenal,  somewhat 
like  the  Pariiia^s  at  present,  required  only  pawm  et 
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Ciretniti.  Ai  ft  gentral  rale,  where  tiiere  is  mnoli  pby- 
eical  eatMHetion  or  repose,  there  are  not  Buny  oompU- 
cated  or  artificial  vraats.  The  inhabitants  of  sonny  and 
delidons  elimes  are  nsnally  satisfied  with  a  small  num- 
ber of  gratifications ;  for  if  the  body  be  at  ease  the  mind 
is  commonly  so  too;  while  most  of  the  porsoits  and 
cravings  of  people  in  colder  countries  arise  from  the  ne- 
cessities imposed  by  their  local  situation.  It  demands 
no  trivial  fortune,  expended  on  the  accommodations 
which  iagsnnity  can  proonre,  to  overtake  the  luxurious 
independence  itf  tiiose  who  live  in  a  benign  and  oh>ndIess 
region. 

It  woold  be  easy  to  find  passages  more  piofonnd  and 
subtle  than  (he  above — as  (he  following : — 

The  union  of  pride  with  affectionate  feelinf;,  a  com- 
bination by  no  means  uncommon,  often  occasions  con- 
siderable uneasiness  to  its  subject.  The  former  assumes 
the  appearance  of  sufficient  internal  resources ;  while 
the  latter  requires  the  sympathy  and  attachment  of 
others,  which  is  liable  to  be  chilled  or  repelled  by  that 
appearanoe. 

MsoiocKiTT.— ^  Correct  mediocrity  will  snooeed  bet- 
ter, at  least  for  a  while,  with  the  public  at  large,  as  well 
as  vritii  a  certain  class  of  critics,  than  the  most  distin- 
gnished  merit,  combined  with  some  conspicuous  foibles 
or  peonliarities.  Witness  Bentham  in  legislatioii ;  and 
in  poetry,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth." 

These  passages,  we  are  sensible,  eonvey  no  adequate 
notion  of  the  merits  of  this  bundle  ef  vrise  nfleetions  and 
sage  aphorisms  |  but  they  n»y  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
nutnre  of  the  book. 

IntrodueHon  to  the  Study  of  the  Work*  of  Jeremy  Bent- 
ham.  By  John  Hill  Barton,  Advocate,  one  of  the 
Editors  of  the  Collected  Edition. 
The  works  of  Bentham,  both  from  their  extent  and 
character,  require  a  Guide,  and  also  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  Key ;  nor  could  the  Pisciple  do  mere  fitting 
hoBiage  (0  the  memory  of  the  Master,  than  by  supplying 
this,  or  whatever  else  may  facilitate  the  study  and  dis- 
semination of  his  Master's  doctrines.  This  ministerial 
office  Mr.  Burton  has  performed  for  Bentham,  in  a  clear 
and  well-written  general  review  of  the  opinions  of  the 
philosopher,  as  they  are  found  embodied  in  his  volominoos 
writings ;  or,  more  properly,  he  has  given  a  bird's<eye 
view  of  Bentham'a  system,  and  of  idiatever  is  original 
or  peeoliar  in  the  development  of  that  system.  Tie 
Introduotimi  is  divided  into  Sections,  the  first  of  which 
treats  of  Bentham's  Style,  the  second  of  (he  Greatest- 
Happiness  Principle ;  aaother  of  FaUades;  another,  the 
Poisuit  of  Tmth,  aad  ■»  <m :  eaeh  giving  a  brief,  bat 
cempt«h«nsiv«  view  of  Bentham's  ideas  on  the  subjects 
diaenssed. 

The  tract  will  not  only  aflbrd  a  guide  to  (be  penual 
of  Bentham's  Works,  and  an  inoitement  to  their  study, 
but  will  put  many,  who  may  aever  have  an  opportunity 
of  opening  them,  in  pesoession  of  whatever,  in  his  doc- 
trines, is  most  conducive  to  the  improvement  and  well- 
being  of  sodety,  which  was  the  great  and  undivided  ob- 
ject of  Bentham'a  labours  for  threeseote  years.  Mr. 
Burton's  laudable  attempt  to  render  these  Ubeu*  more 
available  to  iBankiB4  will,  we  doubt  net,  b«  hi|^y  appre- 
oia(«d. 


SERIAL  WOKKB. 

Bells  anii  PoxEeKUfiiES,  No.  IV.  Tu  Evrumn  or 
THE  Dbdsis. 

jBS»Piituin,ATALBov(BBNKwPooB-LAW.  Part 
II. — ^With  the  actual  vrorking  of  the  Poor-Law  we  do 
not  get  fu  in  this  number ;  th9ngb  "  coming  events"  ate 


shadowed  by  a  Lawyer  Ceninistioner  from  London,  * 
complete  man  of  the  world  ;^d  by  an  aeoeapliahed 
rural  seducer  of  the  Squire  llionihill  breed. 

HlBkT  HOWBKAT,  BT  Caftain  KlfOX.  Put  II. — ^This 
is  a  story  illnstiated  by  hum(»ons  euts  in  the  prerailiaK 
taste — ^not  the  hi^^iest  nor  purest— of  the  day  ;  bat  as 
we  have  not  seen  the  first  number,  we  are  lather  at  ■•* 
about  it;  though  the  style  appears  lively,  and  the  «hai*o- 
ters  diversified. 

Chuibbbb'sCtclopjdiaop  ElMLisHLiTBBAruBB.  Part 
II. — This  part  contains  upwards  of  thirty  snbjeets> 
among  which  are  the  whole  of  the  master-spirits  of  tb» 
EUiabethan  era. '  In  general"  oar  Halt  with  sneh  eompila- 
tions  is,  that  they  are  too  long  ;  but  to  timstl  the 
galaxy  of  the  greatest  English  poets  and  dramatists  into 
this  narrow  qwee,  is  making  the  work  not  ttCytloperiia, 
bat  a  mere  Index  or  Catalogue  raitonnie.  Even  that 
is  highly  desirable ;  bu}  Mr.  Chambers  should  matlj 
allow  more  scope  for  "  Elegant  Ex((ae(s," 

CimiaNo's  Book  or  Mabttbs.    Part  XX. 

DoTLB'sCrcLOPSBiAOFPRioncALHusBAiniBT.  PartX. 

Chboniolbs  of  the  Cabb-wobn.  No.  I. — This  is  (he 
first  number  of  a  cheap  series,  with  illustrations,  which 
appears  intended  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  wealthy 
to  (he  miseries  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  some  of 
the  vices  of  the  social  system,  as  these  aflhet  all  classes. 

Thb  Vicab'S  Laiitbbn.  Vol.  I. — ^This  volume  consists 
of  a  thick,  stitched,  paper  pamphlet,  made  up  of  lesser 
pamphlets,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  the  exposure 
of  Chureh  abuses,  aad  ef  the  unseriptnral  nature  and  evil 
teadeBsies  of  Church  Establishments. 

Gebmak  Akabaittrs.  No.  I. — This  Is  a  small  perio- 
dieal  in  the  German  language,  edited  b/  M.  ^auer, 
whose  edncational  vrcrks  are  now  well-knovrn  in  this 
oeontry.  It  eonsists  ef  short  pieces,  original  and  selected, 
ia  prose  and  verse,  the  subjects  of  iriiich  are  in  all  styles. 

Thb  Sea  Hath  Sfoebh.— A  Sermon  lately  preached 
in  Ebeaeier  Chapel,  ShadvrelL  By  E.  E.  Adams,  for- 
merly Chaplain  to  the  Seamen  at  St.  Pe(er3burg.-r-This 
discourse  is  mean(  to  recommend  and  carry  out  the  ob- 
jects of  the  British  and  Foreign  Sailor's  Society.  If 
somewhat  declamatory  in  style  for  a  severe  taste,  it  is 
telling,  and  at  times  even  impressive. 

Rbpobt  of  the  Gehbbal  MEsniio  of  A^fW  WA 

AT  THE  FbKE-MaSONS'  TaVBBN,  LoifOOlf. 

POFCLAB  FlOWEBS.     No.  II,— TKB  PaMST. 

GnBNET's  Fadst,  a  TBAentT.    Part  (he  Seeead.  Net. 

VII.  and  VIII. 

Sub's  ELciam  o>  EuMnu>-MBiAu.nMT.     Parts 

VIII.  and  IX. 

PAMPHLETS. 

National  DitiBiHS:  ra  Causes  ahs  lUnaaftnBt.— This 
pamphlet  is  evidently  the  production  of  an  able  and  a 
philanthropio  man ;  and  so  highly  do  we  esteem  its  pur- 
pose and  its  execution,  that  if  it  were  not  so  low-prised 
as  to  be  generally  accessible,  we  sheold  think  it  eor 
duty  to  lay  a  summary  of  it  before  the  publie.  As  it  is, 
we  rest  contented  with  a  few  insulated  pa«agt«,  with- 
out attending  to  their  logical  connsxien  : — 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  aeeumulatien,  then 
may  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  some  variance  between 
me  and  the  authorities,  but  I  think  the  difference  will  be 
found  to  be  merely  verbal.  My  argument  has  reference 
to  real  wealth,  and  they  speak  of  a  Betniaal  Mr  repreaeata- 
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ttMVMUb— 4he  AM  ia>««M«,  the  oilier  {»»<>»«.  Whenl 
Bake  nse  of  tbe  turn  wealth,  I  undeietiuid  by  it  utiolea 
of  neoessity  and  comfort,  bt  oonTenieuoe  and  loziuy ; 
and  I  allege  that  it  is  impossible  to  create  any  aocnmn- 
latJon  of  theae,  partly  becaiue  the  produce  of  the  earth, 
•B  ao  aretage  of  years,  is  not  more  than  an  ample  raffl- 
cieney  for  ita  inhrtitanto ;  and  partly  for  (he  reason  that 
people  never  value  any  thing  of  which  they  are  not  in 
want,  provided  it  is  to  be  had  when  they  happen  to  have 
oetameB  for  it.  Consequently,  the  producers  of  any 
apeeiea  of  goods  never  aeeamaUte  stock ;  since,  even  it 
it  wei«  pawitieable  for  then  to  fill  their  haras  with  a 
two-years'  sapply  of  oonu  or  their  warehouses  with  a 
two-years'  stocK  of  manufactured  articles,  they  would 
derive  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  accumulation,  bat, 
•g  the  contrary,  snSbr  a  depreciation  of  its  value.  The 
wealth  of  a  ootmtry  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  an 
abaadant  sa^y  of  aitieles  of  general  consamption.  .  . 
.  .  The  wealth  of  Great  BritMn  is  generally  rated  very 
In^  without  considering  thi  frightfol  mass  of  poverty 

whidk  most  be  set  off  against  it It  therefore 

appean,  that  the  miserable  destitntion  of  a  large  portion 
•f  oar  popnlation  is  a  necessary  eoinoidenee  with  the  ia- 
■rdinate  wealth  of  the  upper  elasses.  That  wealth  eaa- 
Bot  be  aeeumnlated  but  to  »  very  moderate  extent  That 
a  vast  amount  of  what  is  called  wealth  is  merely  the 
Beans  of  producing  it  with  greater  fkdlity,  the  efiSsct  of 
irtiieh  is,  not  to  create  a  surplus  or  accumolation,  but  a 
better  aad  cheaper  supply  than  before.  That  the  term 
iiemfmem  haa  lefcrenee  priaeipally  to  a  saving  of  labour, 
wiaeh,  tboo^  in  itself  an  obvioiis  and  important  advan- 
tage) has,  nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  a  corrupt  poli- 
tical and  social  system,  involved  many  and  serious  evils, 

nith  Bttle  corresponding  benefit 

With  regard  to  the  Corn  Law.  It  must  be  admitted 
ftat  it  is  iqJBiioDS  in  every  point  of  view.  In  the  first 
^aoe,  it  raises  prices  to  the  manifest  and  permanmt 
detriment  of  the  whole  community ;  and  in  a  country 
'srtiidi  is  unable  at  any  time  to  supply  the  wants  of  its 
p<^nlation,  the  inevitable  effect  is  to  obviate  the  poa8i< 
bOity  of  cheapness.  Secondly,  it  counteracts  the  bene- 
ficent pNvidon  of  Natare  against  local  scarcity,  by  re- 
stiietiiig  eoaoiercial  inteveeurse,  and  leaving  a  people  as 
aiaeh  as  possible  dependent  upon  the  uueertaiu  pradae< 
tion  «t  their  own  soU.  Experience  has  shown,  that  al- 
thoogjh  the  produce  of  any  particular  district  be  as  pro- 
blematical as  the  duration  of  an  individual  life,  yet, 
BSTerthelese,  the  aggregate  of  harvests  is  as  constant 
and  certain  as  the  average  value  of  lives.  If,  therefore, 
an  occasional  deficiency  in  the  crops  of  a  particular 
country  have  any  meaning  at  all,  surely  it  must  be  to 
teaA  an  nations  their  mutual  dependence  upon  one 
another,  aad  by  making  them  feel  their  need  of  assist- 
anea,  to  Ainush  them  with  every  motive  to  cultivate 
those  ftelings  and  affections,  the  prevalence  of  whioh  is 
essential  to  the  general  wel&re  of  hnmanity.  Thirdly, 
by  narrowing  the  range  of  supply,  it  creates  enormous 
Snetuations  in  value,  and  produces  gambling  of  the  worst 
sort,  either  involving  the  ruin  of  the  gamblers,  or  the 
general  privation  incident  to  high  prices.  Fourthly,  it 
has  a  very  iqjnrioos  effect  upon  native  agriculture,  by 
taking  away  a  powerfhl  motive  to  improvement,  and 
indncmg  enlti^tors  to  depend  upon  a  ftill  price,  rather 
than  an  abnndMit  prodoee.  Fifthly,  it  is  productive  of 
nat  iiqary  to  the  large  huided  pioprieton,  by  greatly 
augmanting  the  amount  of  their  en«nmoas  revenues ; 
which,  as  Uiey  cannot  possibly  expend  in  a  rational 
manner  for  their  own  benefit,  they  squander  away  in 
erery  spedee  of  profligacy  and  extravagance.  In  fine, 
this  Com  Law  is  a  raidc  maniftstation  it  blind  selfish- 
ness, without  any  qualification  to  redeem  it  from  utter 
and  universal  reprobation. 

He  mnst  be  a  primitive  writer,  who,  in  these  days, 
ipesks  of  augmenting  the  revenues  of  landed  proprietors, 
—of  iwelling  out  the  dimensions  of  thejcamel,  so  that  it 
thill  be  still  more  difBcnlt  for  it  to  pass  through  the  eye 
of  the  needle,  as  if  it  were  infiicting  "  a  vast  injury  "  on 
them.  Bat  this is,indeed,no«T«X7-d»ypr«a«k«of politi- 


cal economy  and  aeoial  nentlity.    In  aiwtheT  place,  he 
remarks,— 

Having  traced  the  proximate  cause  of  the  prevalene* 
of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  I  shall  now  proceed  t« 
show  the  ultimate  canses  whioh  produce  and  peipetnate 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  ^le  origin  of  the 
excessive  inequality  of  wealth  is  to  be  found  in  the  ex- 
travagant demands  of  pride,  vanity,  and  lapaeity^— eein> 
eident  with  general  ignorance  aad  a  low  standard  of  mo- 
rality. Pride  and  vanity,  in  their  varions  manifisetations^ 
operate  indirectly  to  induce  the  aocumuUtion  of  wealth, 
in  order  to  their  own  more  eilbetual  gratification  ;  but 
greediness  and  rapacity  operate  directly  to  the  same  end, 
and  the  general  result  is  to  render  all  maaldnd  the  ene- 
mies of  each  other.  Seated  at  the  ample  table  of  Na- 
tare, which  provides  abundance  and  variety  for  all,  the 
greedy  man  covets  everything  that  is  within  his  reach, 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  neeessitiee  of  his  neigh- 
bours, appropriates  all  he  can  get  te  his  own  use.  Tk« 
supremacy  of  selfishness  is  the  curse  of  the  present,  as  it 
has  been  of  all  past  ages.  In  different  periods  of  the 
world's  history,  and  under  difhrent  eirenmstances,  its 
manifostations  have  been  variously  modified  ;  but  pride 
and  vanity  have  been  ever  directed  to  the  attainmmi  of 
rank,  power,  and  distinction,  and  the  present  generation 
seeiu  to  be  devoted,  body  and  soul,  to  the  serrlee  of 
Mammon,  because  he  happens  to  have  them  all  in  his 
gift.  The  pure  principle  of  selfishness  is  therefor?, 
openly  avowed,  and  practically  carried  out, — ^that  every 
man  has  a  right  to  get  as  much  as  he  can,  without  any 
regard  to  the  rights  or  interests  of  others.  Upon  con- 
sideration, however,  it  will  appear  clear,  that  as  no  in- 
dividual would  be  justified  in  making  use  of  his  superior 
physical  strength  to  aggrandize  himself  at  the  expense  of 
his  fellow-men,  so,  if  an  individual  should  compass  the 
the  same  end  by  means  of  his  intellectual  superiority,  he 
would  equally  violate  the  plain  principles  of  morality, 
although  ha  might  not  offend  against  the  common  or 
statute  Uw.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  variety  of  cases  must 
constantly  occur  which  caiinot  be  made  the  subject  of  le- 
gislative provision  ;  buttheman  who  feels  himself  bound 
by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  will  still  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  natural  justice,  although  the  civil 
power  interfere  not  to  maintain  it.  It  is  tiiereftee  rather 
surprising,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  there  should 
be  found  men,  many  of  them  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians, who  should  nnblushingly  assert  the  prinolple  of 
might  against  right,  and  approve  in  their  hearts  "the 
good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan — that  they  should  take 
who  have  the  power,  and  they  should  keep  who  can." 
Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  be  assiuned,  as  a  proposition 
too  obvious  to  admit  of  dispute,  that  any  man  has  a  right 
to  amass  as  ranch  wealth  as  he  can,  so  long  as  he  keeps 
to  windward  of  the  law  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  code  of  natural  or  Christian  morality 
has  no  reference  to  the  matter  whatever.  It  is  held, 
moreover,  by  nine  tradesmen  out  of  ten,  that  they  are 
folly  justified  in  charging  the  highest  rate  of  profit  which 
it  is  poeeible  to  obtain.  Now  in  both  these  oases  the 
principle  is  the  same  ;  but  such  a  principle  is  utterly  r^ 
pugnant  to  reason  and  morality.  If  an  individual  devote 
his  labour  and  skill  to  the  production  of  any  species  of 
wealth,  he  is  entitled  to  a  profit  having  rsforence  to  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  beneficial  result  to  the 
community,  and  the  amount  of  mental  or  physical  exer< 
tion  which  is  necessary  to  produce  it.  Profit  or  wages 
is  an  equivalent  for  a  service  performed,  and  should 
therefore  bear  a  due  relation  to  its  extent,  and  the  diffi- 
culty attending  its  performance.  Consequently,  the  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  have  a  right  to  a  good  profit,  beeansa 
their  labour  and  skill  confer  a  value  upon  the  raw  mate- 
rial. The  distributor,  however,  who  is  merely  the  agent 
of  the  producer,  confers  no  additional  value  upon  the 
goods,  his  store  being  simply  a  matter  of  convenience  to 
the  public,  by  fornishing  facilities  for  the  better  supply 
of  their  wants.  The  profit  of  the  distributor  must,  there- 
fore, be  comparatively  small,  because  the  principle  npon 
which  it  is  received  is  this, — that  the  party  has  perform- 
ed soBie  vahwble  serviee,  and  is  entitled  to  a  corre- 
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gponding  Teoompease.  It  u  conseqaently  evident,  that 
any  individaal  who  takes  advantage  of  the  necessity  or 
ignoranee  of  othen,  to  demand  a  urger  profit  than  the 
natoie  of  the  transaction  fairly  warrants,  is  gnilty  of  a 
piece  of  dishonesty.  The  term  may  appear  harsh,  hat  I 
know  of  no  better  definition  of  dishonesty,  than  the 
making  use  of  force  or  deception  to  obtain  that  to  which 
the  party  has  no  rigfatfnl  claim.  An  extravagant  profit 
is,  without  doubt,  a  violation  of  right  ;  but  if  the  public 
are  ignorant  of  the  fkct,  or  unable  to  help  themselves,  the 
immorality  of  the  affiur  is  so  much  the  greater.    It  is 

{•lain  enough  that  most  people  view  the  matter  in  this 
ight,  when  they  are  capable  of  looking  at  it  with  an  un- 
prejudiced eye.  If  the  public  ascertain  that  their  bnt- 
chsrs,  bakers,  or  grocers,  have  been  charging  them  exor- 
bitaat  prices  for  their  goods,  the  whole  herd  are  forth- 
with denounced  as  little  better  than  so  many  scoundrels ; 
and,  if  they  cannot  be  induced  to  come  down  to  mode- 
rate terms  by  fiur  means,  compulsory  measures  are  im- 
mediately threatened.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  al- 
though every  man  is  sharp-sighted  to  discover  his  neigh- 
bour^ sins,  he  is  wonderfully  dull  to  the  perception  of 
his  own.  There  are  few  who  will  not  admit  in  theory 
the  principle  which  I  have  propounded  ;  and  yet,  wiUi 
strange  inconsistency,  they  deny  it  in  practice,  and  com- 
pound for  their  own  self-justification  by  wholesale  abuse 
of  others.  Competition,  however,  stimulated  by  rapa- 
city, is  so  severely  felt,  that  one-half  of  the  trading  com- 
munity are  rendered  dishonest  in  spite  of  themselves  t — 
indeed,  the  spectacle  which  society  presents,  when  its 
influence  is  in  taU  operation,  is  to  the  last  degree  sick- 
ening and  disgnsting.  The  wealthy  urged  by  the  love 
of  gain,  the  poor  by.  stem  necessity,  engage  in  an  un- 
eqnal  stongf^e,  each  endeavouring  to  take  advantage  of 
the  other  ;  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  resorting  to  every  spe- 
des  of  chicanery  and  imposition. 
Here  we  might  fimcy  Jonathan  Dymond  speaking 

from  the  Dead. The  author's  Semediet  we  can  barely 

enumerate.  They  are  first,  the  abolition  of  the  lav  of 
primogeniture;  secondly,  the  thorough  reviiion  of  the 
tyttim  of  taxation,  luid  the  adoption  of  diretft  taxation; 
thirdly,  a  general  retlrietion  of  the  hour*  of  labour,  by 
legislative  enactment ;  fourthly,  the  edabliAment  of  free 

eommtreUU  intereourte  «ith  all  natiom. The  Currency, 

and  the  Ifational  Debt,  are  also  subjects  held  to  be  for 
inquiry,  with  a  view  to  remedial  measures ;  but  these, 
without  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  argued,  cannot  be 
nnderstood.  We  may  add,  that  this  writer  is  no  friend 
to  Universal  Snffiage,  until  that  Millennial  period  arrives, 
when  every  man  shall  be  sufficiently  well-educated,  and 
so  independent  of  external  influences  as  to  make  a  proper 
use  of  the  Franchise  ;  i.  e.  when  it  will  no  longer  be  re- 
quired.   

LovB  Lerxus  of  tiat.  Piozzi,  written  when  she  was 
eighty,  to  William  Augustus  Conway. — There  appears  to 
be  no  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Seven  Letters, 
filling  some  twenty  pages,  which  bear  the  above  title  ; 
and  yet  we  fear  the  publication  must  be  denominated 
"  a  catch-penny."  A  prefiwe,  establishing  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  letters,  labours  also  to  prove,  that  Mrs. 
Piozn,  at  fourscore,  was  in  love  with  the  eminently 
handsome,  young  tragedian,  to  whom  her  vivacious 
epistles  are  addressed.  And,  no  doubt,  the  octoge- 
narian lady  was  seized  with  one  of  those  periodical 
craws  to  which  persons  of  her  kind,  but  flighty  and 


fickle  character,  are  liable ;'}  though,  at  her  age,  tb« 
&vourite  object  is  more  frequently  a  parson  or  a  poodle, 
than  a  young  player:  and  to  describe  the  letters  aA 
love-letters,  is  too  much.  At  the  very  most,  they  merelx 
demonstrate  that — 

Even  in  our  ashes  lire  their  wonted  fins. 

In  England,  such  things  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
therefore  marvellous  ;  but  a  Frenchwoman,  at  all  ages* 
may  freely  write  in  this  style,  and  not  be  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken. Madame  du  Defi'and,  who,  in  extreme  old  ttgo, 
was  seized  with  a  strong  partiality  for  Horace  Walpole, 
then  a  sprightly  young  man,  carried  on  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  him  in  this  "  love-letter  "  style,  whicli. 
even  went  so  far  as  to  alarm  the  sensitive  ^-"g'^'h"*"  ; 
who  often  remonstrated  with  his  correspondent  on  her 
impassioned  style,  as  exposing  them  both  to  ridicule. 
The  fate  of  Mrs.  Piozd's  last  lover — ^for  Conway  surely 
was  the  last — ^was  melancholy.  He  had  been  so  bepraiaed 
for  his  extremely  handsome  person  and  face,  that  he  had 
probably  formed  an  over-weening  opinion  of  those  his- 
trionic powers  which  both  Eingland  and  America  treated 
with  coldness  and  indilference.  From  a  disappointed 
actor,  he  became  a  devotee,  and  studied  with  a  view  to 
taking  orders.  His  mind  was,  however,  so  cruelly  lacer- 
ated by  the  gibes  and  sneers  of  his  American  critics, 
that,  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  he  threw  himself  over- 
board in  a  voyage  between  New  York  and  Charleston, 
just  as  the  packet  was  crossing  the  bar.  Among  his 
effects,  which  were  afterwards  sold  at  New  York,  were 
found  the  originals  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Letters,  which  are 
now  published,  and  which  will  probably  turn  out  a 
bad  speculation  for  the  purchaser  ;  as  all  such  publica- 
tions ought  to  do.  In  the  notes  to  the  letters,  we  find 
the  extraordinary  reason  assigned  for  the  marriage  of 
John  Kemble  with  the  widow  of  Brereton  the  player, 
(which  to  many  seemed  a  strange  union  for  "  King  John,") 
that  he  was  induced  to  marry  ftt>m  the  expectation  of 
receiving  a  large  sum  from  a  nobleman  whose  daughter 
was  in  love  with  him  !  Green-rooms  for  all  manner  of 
e$clandree  and  gossip,  certainly  beat  both  Courts  and  Club- 
houses. 

New  Zbalahd  Colonizitiok.  Br  John  Jsmnnas. — 
The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  New  Zealand  agent. 
He  points  out  some  errors  and  mistakes  in  the  plans 
hitherto  pursued  by  the  Company,  and  broaches  his  own 
scheme ;  the  details  of  which,  to  make  them  intelligible, 
would  occupy  nearly  as  much  space  in  our  pages  as  in 
the  original  pamphlet. 

Two  IiECTinua  on  thk  DsFEcnvE  AnnAHOEiixim  in 
Lauoe  Towns,  to  Secure  tbe  Health  and  Comfoki  op 
THE  Inhabitants, — Read  before  the  Hull  Litkrart 
AND  Pbilosophical  Societt.  By  Humphry  Sandwith, 
M.  D. — ^To  those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Chadwiek's  Sana- 
tory Reports,  Mr.  Symons'  Arts  and  Artisans,  and  the 
other  tracts  that  have,  vrithin  the  last  three  years,  ap- 
peared upon  this  subject,  these  Lectures  tell  little  that 
is  novel ;  but  the  subject  of  them  is  one  that  cannot  be 
too  often  brought  under  discussion,  nor  too  oonstantly 
kept  before  the  public  eye. 
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PERAULT;  OR,  SLAVES  AND  THEIR  MASTERS. 

(OauHmiedfi-ompa^  169  ofow  March  Number.) 


CHAFTEK  XV. 

PsutTLT,  on  Meing  Zama  quit  the  apartment  80 
Iiastily,  followed  him,  and  overtook  him  on  the  lawn. 
"Peranlt,"  said  Zama,  fiercely,  "  you  have  drag- 
ged me  into  an  abyss,  from  whence  I  cannot  escape. 
I  have  sworn  to  abide  by  yon  in  this  straggle  for 
the  ftheAatu  of  onr  race.    Yet  there  is  one  pledge 
idiieh  I  exact ;  witiiont  it  I  draw  back  from  this 
enterprise." 
"  And  betray  as,  I  suppose,"  said  Peraolt,  coldly. 
"  No,  there  yon  wrong  me.    Your  secrets  I  shall 
keep ;  but  dare  to  harm  one  hair  of  those  who  are 
now  on  this  plantation,  and  by  my  soul's  best 
hopes,  I  swear  that  my  hand  shaJl  shed  thy  heart's 
blood." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Peranlt ;  "but  why  this  burst 
offtnyt" 

"  Mark  me,  Peranlt,"  said  Zama.  "  Here  are 
the  fiiends  who  brought  me  up  from  infancy : 
there  is  the  kind  master,  kinder  than  a  father  to 
me ;  there  is  the  youth,  my  companion  in  child- 
hood ;  there  is — " 

«  The  lady  of  thy  love,"  said  Perault.  «  Go  on, 
Zama,  with  thy  catalogue." 

"Sneer  not  at  my  words,  Per&nlt ;  ronse  not  the 
devil  in  my  heart,  else  yon  may  fare  the  worse  for 
it !"  said  Zama,  with  a  burst  of  passion. 

"Heavens!"  exclaimed  Peiault,  "how  firenzy 
win  mislead  a  man !  HereistheAnendofof^yonth, 
to  whom  liberty,  glory,  honour,  and  wealth,  are 
oSiered  ;  and  yet,  for  a  siUy  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
his  monert,  he  rejects  all  and  remains  an  abject 
tiitv.  Revile  me,  Zama,  as  you  will,  IH  calmly 
listen  to  you." 

"Pieranlt,  J  cannot — ^will  not  hear  of  my  friends 
being  injured  in  this  revolt,"  said  Zama. 

"I  seek  not  their  lives,"  said  Peranlt.  "Let 
them  live  here  if  they  will.  Let  Miss  Bellgrove 
lemwn,  and  be  the  bride  of  Waldenberg.  Nay, 
frown  not.  Let  a  chosen  band  remain  with  thee 
to  guard  over  Waldenberg  and  his  bride.  We  ask 
none  to  join  as  who  covet  not  their  freedom," 

"Peranlt,  yon  tamper  with  my  feelings  too 
rnnch,"  said  Zama,  stenly. 

"  Nay,  Zama.    I  have  heard  that  you  are  to  be- 
come the  slave  of  Miss  Bellgrove,  as  a  reward  for 
aanng  jma  young  master..   Whei)  you  are  her 
Tpi,  Xr-f9,  CX1I. 


dave,  of  coarse  yon  are  the  slave  of  her  htuband^ 
^JValdenbery." 

"  His  slave ! "  shrieked  Zama. 
"Ay,"  continued  the  wily  tempter,  "his  elate; 
to  behold  before  thee  constantly  how  much  the 
loves  him.  Nay,  more,  Zama ;  thy  sister,  the  gentle 
Zada,  must  become  hit  time  also,  subject  to  Aw 
commands,  harsh  enough  at  times,  perhaps,  should 
he  think  die  shared  with  him  her  lady's  love." 

"  No  more  of  this,  Peranlt,"  cried  Zama.  "  I 
will  lead  your  cut- throat  bands  along  with  you  ; 
so  cease  this  hated  theme.  And  ye^"  he  added, 
as  he  clasped  his  hands,  "to  think  that  I  should 
prove  an  ingrate  to  one  so  generous  and  good." 

"  Ingrate ! "  said  Peranlt,  "  where  lies  the  in- 
gratitude ?  Yon  wrought  hard  enough  for  food  and 
clothing,  I  presume.  After  young  Charles  was 
carried  off,  you  met  with  the  tender  care  of  that 
old  polecat,  Joolay, — a  man  whose  name  is  a  scoff 
and  by-word  in  the  city.  As  to  kindness  shown 
you  to-day,  they  would  have  shown  as  much  to  a 
favourite  dog ;  for,  trust  me,  Zama,  these  pale- 
faced  planters  make  no  distinction  between  a  trusty 
tlave  and  a  tmsty  dcff." 

"  There  you  are  wrong,  Peranlt,"  said  ^ma. 
"'Tis  true,  that  after  the  death  of  Mistress  Bell- 
grove, my  master  lived  in  deep  seclusion :  if  I  em- 
ployed myself  amongst  the  negro  bands,  it  was  by 
no  command  of  his ;  and  as  for  Joolay,  harsh 
though  he  is,  he  never  did  me  wrong." 

"  He  knew  you  had  a  soul  that  would  not  bear 
it ;  but  although  he  dared  not  touch  you  with  his 
v)Mp,  has  he  not  often  struck  a  sorer  blow  to  your 
feeUngt  ?  Has  he  not,  by  taunts,  given  that  injury 
which  is,  of  all  blowi,  the  keenest  felt  ly  a  tentitive 
mittdf" 

"  No  more  of  this,"  exclaimed  Zama. 

"  I  have  but  one  remark  to  make,"  sidd  Peranlt, 
«  and  then  I  have  done.    Your  sister — ' 

"  What  of  her,"  said  Zama, 

"  This  morning  I,  by  accident,  saved  her  from 
the  rude  assault  of  a  Waldenberg." 

^  Ha !  So  this  accounts  for  her  alarm,  and  her 
refusal  to  tdl  me  the  name  of  her  assailant." 

"Are  such  things  to  be  submitted  to,  Zama? 
Yon  love  your  sister,  doubtless ;  wonld  you  wish 
to  se9  h«r  cast  into  t)ie  arms  of  a  Waldenberg  V 
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"  No,  never !  Sooner  than  see  that,  I  ■would  stab 
her  to  the  heart,  and  free  her  from  such  rile  pollu- 
tion," exclaimed  Zama. 

"  I  honour  you  for  such  sentiments,  Zama.  Bat 
the  sooner  our  blow  for  liberty  is  struck  the  better. 
Be  ready ;  (he  horn  is  at  hand." 

"  As  soon  as  you  pleasej  Perault :— my  heart  is 
nerved  to  it,"  said  Zama. 

"  In  the  meantime  return  to  the  mansion-house. 
Let  no  suspicion  dwell  in  the  minds  of  its  inmates." 

"  But  recollect,  Peranlt,"  said  Zama,  "  no  harm 
must  befall  them,  or  your  own  life  diall  answer 
for  it :  I  have  sworn  it." 

"  Mr.  Bellgrove  and  his  son  shall  be  safe,"  said 
Perault.  "  As  for  Miss  Bellgrove,  she  is  in  your 
power ;  do  with  her  as  you  please." 

Perault  turned  and  proceeded  towards  the  negro 
huts,  when,  in  passing  a  small  thicket,  he  observed 
a  stick  thurst  into  the  ground,  with  a  piece  of 
black  crape  attached  to  it.  He  started,  and,  glani^ 
ing  apprehensively  aronnd,  gave  a  faint^  low 
whistle.  It  was  answered  from  a  neighbouring 
brake  ;  and  pressing  through  the  underwood,  Pe- 
ranlt encountered,  a  gigantic  negro,  of  coarse  and 
ferocious  appearance.  "  Gullah !"  exclaimed  Pe- 
ranlt, "  what  has  brought  yon  heret" 

"  We  are  in  danger,  Perault :  foUotr  me,"  an- 
swered the  negro. 

With  eager  steps  Perault  followed  the  negro 
through  the  brakes,  till,  reaching  the  margin  of 
the  river,  Gullah  pressed  back  the  branches  of  a 
huge  cypress  tree,  and  pointed  to  two  large  canoes, 
filled  with  armed  negroes,  concealed  bweath  its 
shade. 

"  What  means  this  f"  said  Perault.  "  Has  any 
outbreak  taken  place  in  the  city  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  answered  GnUah  ;  "but  the  Gover- 
nor has  been  poisoned  J  and  the  whole  eity  is  in 
confusion." 

"  Poisoned  I "  exclaimed  Perault.  "  By  whom  V 

"By  his  own  favoarite  slave,  Mahmet,"  paid 
Gullah  ;  "  and  despatches  have  been  forwarded  to 
your  nuster,  €olonel  Woldenbeig,  to  return  in- 
stantly to  the  city." 

"  Iliey  must  be  intercepted,"  said  Perault,  in 
alarm. 

"They  have  been  intercepted,"  said  Gullah. 
"  Behold  them,"  and  he  drew  a  packet  from  his 
bosom  and  handed  it  to  Peranlt,  who^  looking 
anxiously  at  the  seals  thereon,  said, 

"  Is  the  Governor  dead  V 
■    "  He  is ;  the  dose  was  stfong  enough,"  answered 
GnUah. 

"  Then  this  may  concern  us,"  said  Perault,  as 
he  broke  open  the  packet,  and  attentively  perused 
its  contents.  "  There  are  some  lurking  suspicions 
here,"  he  added,  as  he  finished  his  perusal.  "  We 
must  be  speedy  in  our  efforts." 

'*  Are  the  negioet  on  these  plantaticms  ready  ?  " 
said  GuUah. 

"Almost  all  of  them,"  answered  Peranlt.  **I 
have  formed  a  plot,  however,  which  will  tlirow 
them  into  instant  open  revolt.  Zama  has  joined 
us." 

«l'am  glad  of  it,"  said  Gullah. 

"  Tlie  conduct  of  the  young  cadets  has  enraged 


the  negroes  here,"  said  Peranlt;  "and  all  they 
ask  is  vengeance  for  the  instilts  heaped  upon  them- 
selvee,  their  wives,  and  children.  Zama  has  a 
sister  who  has  the  principal  charge  of  this  planta- 
tion, and  who  is  adored  by  the  -negroeB." 

"  You  mean  Zada?    I  hav«  heard  of  har,"  aud 
Gullah. 

"  Wen,"  continned  Peranlt,  «  Waldenl>«cg's 
brother  has  taken  a  foolish  fancy  to  the  girl,  and 
I  have  pledged  my  word  to  place  her  in  Iiis  power. 
You  must  aid  me  in  tlus  ;  and  it  must  he  done  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  throw  the  blame  on  €k>l<mel 
Waldenberg.  If  Zada  is  carried  oflP,  her  brother 
win  demand  instant  vengeance.  I  know  his  proud, 
fiery  nature  too  well,  to  think  that  he  will  tmst 
redress  to  other  hands  than  hu  own.  If  he  enccmn- 
ters  the  Colonel — ^ 

"  He  will  murder  him,"  added  Gullah. 
"The  Colonel's  life,"  continued  Perault,  with  a 
grim  snule,  "  is  not  to  be  guaranteed  in  Zama's 
hands.  The  negroes  on  the  plantation  will  fly  to 
arms  to  aid  Zama,  and,  uniting  with  the  Red  In- 
dians, wUl  soon  overpower  the  Cadet  Brigade  ; 
tliat  done,  the  city  is  at  onr  feet." 

"'Tis  a  shrewd  device,"  said  Gullah.  "But 
should  2iama  suspect  yon  ?  " 

"  Tush,  man,  I  am  more  of  the  hypocrite  than. 
to  arouse  his  suspicions.  Have  one  of  yoor  canoes 
ready,  and  let  six  of  your  followers  be  dose  at  hand 
to  obey  my  commands." 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  Gnllah,  sollenly,  "  they  aay 
in  the  city  that  on  your  return  from  Hayti,  you 
saved  Colonel  Waldenbeig's  life  £rom  some  pirates  ; 
how  is  this?" 

"  'Tis  true,"  answered  Peranlt,  with  a  savag* 
sneer.  "  When  off  the  western  o(»8t  of  Cuba,  and 
nigh  the  Bahamas,  a  pirate  schooner  bore  down 
on  us.  Onr  crew  were  but  few  ;  yet  it  was  agreed 
to  resist  to  the  utmost.  A  sabre  was  placed  in  my 
hand,  and  I  had  power  to  destroy  granted  me. 
The  pirates  poured  in  a  broadside,  which  we  re- 
turned.    They  then  boarded  our  vesseL    Gullah, 

they  w«r»  whit*  mm .'" 

On  returning  to  the  mannon-honse,  Peranlt  was 
informed  that  Ci^tain  Waldenberg  wished  to  see 
him  ;  and  understanding  that  the  Captain  was  with 
the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  Peranlt  entered, 
and  observed  Major  Maitland,  pale  and  feeble,  re- 
clining on  an  ottoman,  while  Miss  Bellgrove  and 
Colonel  Waldenberg  were  endeavouring  to  diifiel 
the  heavy  clouds  of  grief  which  hung  on  his  brow. 
"Nay,"  said  Miss  BellgTove,  "if  nought  else 
wUl  do,  I  shall  try  the  effect  of  musio  on  yonr 
nerves."  Turning  to  Letia,  she  requested  her  to 
take  the  harp. 

"  Major  Maitland  will  consider  me  but  a  very 
indifferent  perfbrmer,"  said  Letia,  as  she  seated 
hendf  at  the  instrument  and  sung  :— 
There  is  a  land,  'tis  a  land  of  joy, 

Wheie  roses  and  myrtles  entWjne, 
Where  no  grief  and  care  the  heart  annoy. 

There  love  and  raptnre  combine  I 
And  there  I  will  bnild  thee  a  sonny  bower 

Of  the  orange  and  Oie  langhingvine ; 
And  lore  willenliTm  each  flitting  hoar. 
While  erery  bliss  shall  be  thins. 

And  I'll  twine  around  thy  happy  brow 
Love's  emblem  sweet,  the  myrtle  bongh. 
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She  looked  vp,  andj  eneotmtered  the  glance  of 
Mititlftpd.  She  had  forgotten  that  the  sir  and  the 
rerses  she  ■wns  nnging  were  his  own,  which  she 
had  but  recently  received  fiom  him  ;  a  deep  hinsh 
spread  over  her  countenance,  and  she  became  con- 
fased,  when  suddenly  one  of  the  strings  of  the  harp 
snapped  asunder  with  a  startling  sound. 

"Tis  a  bad  omen!"  said  Letia,  ri^g.  **I 
must  call  Zada  to  my  aid.  I  heard  her  singing  a 
sweet  AMcftn  air.    I  should  like  to  hear  it  agun." 

*I  have  heard  it  also,"  said  Matilda;  "and 
rinee  yon  have  broken  off  your  song,  perhaps  Zada 
will  try  it." 

Zada  timidly  took  a  small  lyre  in  her  hand,  and, 
nmning  her  fingers  over  the  strings,  looked  to- 
wards Miss  Bellgrove,  and  said — "  The  song  is  but 
rude  and  simple.  Yon  are  aware  that  it  is  a  po- 
pular belief  amongst  the  negroes,  that  when  they 
die,  their  souls  return  to  the  land  of  their  fore- 
flkiheTB,  and  revel  amidst  the  palm  groves  of  sonny 
Afiica." 

"And  a  beautiful  idea  it  is,"  said  Major  Mait- 
land.  "  I  have  found  that  even  the  efforts  of  the 
miflrionaiies  cannot  make  the  negroes  forego  this 
prospect.  Tis  the  only  hope  the  poor  negro  has 
of  revisiting  the  home  of  his  fathers." 

"It  is,  indeed,"  said  Zada,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
"Tl»e  song,  then,  is  that  of  the  Dying  Negro." 
9te  gently  touched  the  lyre,  and,  in  a  sweet,  plain- 
tive voice,  sung  the  song  of — 

IHB  STINO  MEOBO. 

Away,  my  sonl,  o'er  the  glittering  deep. 
Away  to  the  land  where  my  fathers  sleep, 
And  their  spirits  soar  on  soft  gales  of  balm, 
llid  groves  of  the  wide  and  &e  spreading  palm  1 

To  the  palm  grovts  of  AAio  away ! 

Away,  away  to  the  land  of  the  Snn, 
Where,  dazzling  in  glory,  his  course  is  mn ! 
He  kiiM0  the  plain  with  his  homing  ray, 
The  soil  and  its  children  adore  hiasway — 

To  the  palm  groves  of  AArio  away ! 

Away,  away  to  my  forefathers'  land. 
To  wander  once  more  o'er  its  golden  sand. 
With  fHends  of  my  yoath  in  medom  to  roam 
'Mongst  the  goigeons  scenes  of  my  native  home  ! 

To  the  palm  grcves  of  Afirio  away  I 

A  deep  sob  firom  Perault  interrupted  and  startled 
the  songstress,  and  the  attention  of  the  company 
was  attracted  towards  him.  His  features  seemed 
'distorted  with  conflicting  passions ;  and  his  bosdm 
swelled,  till  the  golden  studs  which  bound  his  vest 
burst  asunder,  and  were  scattered  over  the  floor. 

"  Perault,"  exclaimed  Colonel  Waldenberg, 
"  what  means  this  conduct  T 

Perault  turned  fiercely  on  him,  his  countenance 
distorted  with  rage  and  hatred;  but  suddenly 
calming  himself,  he  said,  while  his  voice  trembled 
with  emotion,  "  Pardon  me,  Sir.  Methought  I 
saw  the  land  of  my  birth  arising  on  my  view, — its 
sunny  clime  and  its  palm  groves ;  but  I  forgot 
mysdf.  I  am  tar — ^£ar  from  it,  and  in  bondage !" 
He  bowed,  and  pressing  his  hand  upon  his  fore- 
head, stepped  back. 

Captain  Waldenbeig  then  arose  and  left  the 
apartment,  motioning  on  Perault  to  follow  him. 

"Early  to-morrow  morning,"  said  the  Captain, 
« I  safl  down  the  Wandoo." 


"  Do  yon  wish  Zada  to  be  placed  in  your  power  1" 
said  Perault. 

"  I  do  ;  you  understand  me  V  said  the  Captain. 

« It  shaU  be  done,"  said  Perault.  "  %  to- 
morrow at  noon  she  will  be  in  your  possession." 


"  He's  off  at  last,"  said  Joolay,  as  he  looked 
after  the  barque  which  bore  young  Waldenberg 
down  the  Wandoo.  "  Well,  I  never  guessed  I'd 
'a  missed  anybody's  company  so  much  as  that 
young,  impudent,  teasing,  glorious,  fine  young 
puppy's.    Heigho !" 

"  Oh !  what  a  sigh  was  there,"  said  Galliaid, 
who  stood  beside  him.  "  What  strength  of  lungs 
you  must  have  to  bring  up  such  a  breeze,  Mr. 
Joolay ;  s  puff  like  that  would  do  honour  to  s 
pair  of  smith's  bellows,  or  set  the  sails  of  a  wind- 
mill a-going," 

"  None  of  your  gibes,  you  eternal  puppy,"  said 
Joolay.  "Don't  you  see  I  am  sulky,  dull,  and 
melancholy  as  a  starved  owl  ?" 

"Or  s  hackney-coach  horse,"  said  Galliard, 
laughing. 

"  Ay,  bearing  the  burden  of  your  bad  jokes," 
replied  Joolay  ;  "  but  you're  just  like  him,  so  I 
am  satisfied.  What* s  the  matter  with  your  dandy 
nigger? — he  seems  in  a  deuce  of  a  fright,"  he 
continued,  as  Tom,  with  a  look  of  consternation, 
came  running  at  full  speed  towards  them. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Tom  ?"  said  Galliard. 

«  Oh  Lor !  Massar-I  is  got  cuS*  fright !" 

•'  Was  you  looking  at  your  own  face  in  a  glass?* 
inquired  Joolay. 

"  No,  nor  your  face  eider,"  said  Tom,  briskly ; 
"got  fright  wid  hoss,  Massa." 

"A  horse,  you  goose !" 

"  Yes,  Massa,  wid  horn  on  him  head."  And  Tom 
placed  his  hands  on  either  side  of  his  head,  spread- 
ing  out  his  fingers  by  way  of  explanation.  "  Oh 
Lor,  dere  um  is !"  cried  he,  as  he  again  took  to  his 
heels,  leaving  his  master  and  Joolay  to  face  the 
fimcied  danger  themselves. 

"  The  fool,"  said  Galliard ;  "what  has  alarmed 
him?" 

"  See,  see !"  said  Joolay,  in  an  eager  whisper,  as 
he  pointed  to  an  opening  in  the  thickets.  "  See  what 
a  beautifnl  elk  :  three  of  them,  by  the  hookey !' 

Galliard  looked  towards  the  spot,  and  soon  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  Tom's  terror.  There  stood 
three  large  and  beautiful  elks,  gazing  around  them 
with  startled  looks. 

"  Hush,"  whispered  Joolay.  "  Oh  !  how  beau- 
tiful.   Oh !  for  a  rifle  to  have  a  pop  at  them." 

The  lovely  anim^  stood  for  a  secoiid  or  two ; 
then  tossing  up  their  antiers,  bounded  away 
amongst  the  brakes. 

"  A  hunt— a  hunt !"  cried  Joolay.  "  To  horse ! 
to  horse ! — a  chase !  Oh,  mother  of  Moses,  what 
glorious  sport !  Run,  Galliard,  run  !**  and  Joolay, 
in  his  excitement,  ran  faster  than  ever  he  had  run 
before.  Clinging  on  by  Gralliard,  who  was  equaUy 
excited,  Joolay  ui^ged  forward,  swearing  at  Gralliaid 
for  running  so  slow. 

"  Let  go  your  hold,  Mr.  Joolay,"  cried  Galliard. 
"  Pd  as  soon  drag  a  whale  along,  as  you." 
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Covered  with  dust  and  perapiiation,  Joolay  and 
Galliaid  reached  the  house,  to  the  great  ahum  of 
the  inmates. 

«  To  horse !"  roared  Joolay,  as  soon  as  he  came 
within  hearing.    "A  chase ! — a  chase !" 

**  Who  is  chadng  you  V  cried  Colonel  Walden- 
beig. 

"  Three  elks,"  cried  Joolay — ■*'  large  beautiful 
elks.    Oh  graekie  !  what  sport  I" 

"  Mr.  Galliard,"  said  Matilda,  "  what  has  ex- 
cited Mr.  Joolay  so?" 

"  There  are  three  elks  in  the  clearings,"  answered 
Galliard :  "we  wish  to  form  a  party  instantly  to 
hunt  them." 

« Indeed,"  cried  the  Colonel   «  To  horse,  then!" 

"  Come,  you  tarnation  black  rascals,"  cried 
Joolay  to  the  n^roes ;  "  off  to  the  stables— out 

with  the  horses!    Away  with  you,  or  else " 

He  flourished  his  whip,  and  gave  a  "whurr," 
which  sent  the  n^jioes  off  grinning  at  the  fun. 

"  Shall  we  lay  the  dogs  on  the  track  T  said  the 
Colonel. 

"No,  no,"  cried  Joolay;  '^ &ir rifle-play— full 
speed,  and  bang  away  at  them.  Agoodr^eagunst 
idl  your  stag-hounds  yet !" 

"  Ladies,"  said  the  Colonel,  addressing  Miss 
Bellgrove  and  Letia ;  "  since  we  proceed  no  farther 
than  the  clearings,  may  we  hope  to  be  honoured 
with  your  company  T 

"1  care  not,"  said  Matilda,  smiling.  "Letia, 
doy<>ngo?" 

" Pray,  excuse  me,"  answered  Letia ;  "from  the 
mound  I  will  see  the  sport,  if  sport  you  call  it,  to 
run  down  a  helpless  animal ;  and  I  anoerely  hope 
the  game  will  escape." 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  the  Colonel,  gaOy. 

The  horses  were  soon  ready,  and  the  puty 
sptedily  mounted  and  galloped  away  to  arouse 
the  game. 

Letia  sat  for  a  diort  time  after  the  party  had  rode 
away.  "Strange,"  she  said ;  "why  do  I  feel  this 
presentiment  of  danger  1  Would  that  they  had 
remained !  Zada,"  ^e  continued,  as  the  girl  ap- 
proached her,  "will  you  ascend  the  mound  with 
me?" 

"  I  have  this  moment  received  a  strange  message 
from  my  brother,"  answered  Zada,  while  the  tears 
trembled  in  her  eyes ;  "  he  has  been  bitten  by  a 
rattlesnake  in  the  forest,  and  lies  there  dangerously 

"Indeed,"  said  Letia,  in  alarm.  "Fly  then, 
Zada,  to  his  aid ;  take  some  collinsonia,  and  other 
remedies^  with  you." 

"  These  have  already  been  given  him,  I  am  told," 
said  Zada  ;  "but  I  will  hurrj^  to  him ;  this  n^rro 
is  to  show  me  the  way,"  as  ^e  pointed  to  Gullah 
Jack,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  Perault  to  wile 
her  into  the  forest,  where  his  gang  lay  in  readiness 
to  seize  her ;  and  the  poor  confldmg  girl  fell  at 
once  into  the  snare  hud  for  her. 

Zada  had  scarcely  gone,  when  Major  Maitland, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Bellgrove,  joined  Letia.  To 
them  she  mentioned  her  wish  to  ascend  the  mound 
to  view  the  chase,  when  Maitland,  with  a  look  of 
deep  alarm,  said,  "  It  was  madness  to  have  ven- 
tured on  tills  hunting  expedition.    They  might 


have  guessed  that  the  elks  could  only  be  driven 
from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  forest  by  the 
Indians,  who  now,  perhaps,  surround  us.  Come, 
Mr.  Bellgrove,  we  must  get  the  Cadets  ready  ;  for, 
trust  me,  our  rifles  will  be  needed."  So  saying, 
they  departed. 

Resolved  to  have  his  fall  share  of  the  sport, 
Joolay  armed  himself  with  a  long  rifle,  at  the  same 
time  commanding  Whackie  to  take  another,  with 
plenty  of  powder  and  ball,  and  a  good  sharp  hedge  • 
bill  to  dear  the  underwood.  Everything  being  pre- 
pared according  to  order,  Joolay  mounted  his  horse, 
and,  followed  by  WhacMe  on  foot,  set  out  to  join  the 
hunting  party.  A  n^;ro  can  never  see  a  quadruped 
walking  beforehim,  without  catching  hold  of  it  by 
the  tail,  to  pull  Viimnglf  onward ;  and,  no  sooner 
was  Joolay  fairly  moimted,  than  Whackie  seized 
the  tail  of  the  horse  as  his  portion.  The  animal, 
used  to  such  treatment,  submitted  quietly  to  the 
firm  grip  of  the  n^^;  but  Joolay,  finding  the 
horse  rather  slow  in  its  movements,  and  unaware 
of  the  drawbadk,  roared  out  to  Whackie  to  "  Slap 
him  up."  Whackie  instantly  obeyed ;  and,  raising 
his  hedge-bill  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  nag, 
came  down  with  the  edge  of  the  biU  on  the  talL 
The  blow  was  such,  that  it  severed  the  tail  from 
the  rump ;  and  the  poor  animal,  bounding  forward, 
kicked  up  its  heel^— tossing  the  overseer,  with  an 
el^;ant  somerset,  heels  over  head  into  the  thicket ; 
then  scoured  across  the  plain,  kicking  furiously 
as  it  flew,  leaving  the  amazed  and  terror-stricken 
Whackie  holding  the  severed  member  firm  in  his 
grasp. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  horsel"  roared 
Joolay,  emerging  from  the  bushes. 

"  Goley,  Massa !  him  tail  come  off ! "  answered 
the  astonished  negro,  holding  up  the  tail  to  the 
overseer. 

"  His  taU  come  off?  "  roared  Joolay,  in  a  tower- 
ing passion.    "  How  did  that  happen  ?  " 

"  Don'  know,  Massa  :  he  leave  him  ahind,"  re- 
plied Whackie. 

"You  infernal  yahoo,"  roared  Joolay,  "I'll 
teach  you  how  yon  meddle  with  a  tail  again."  So 
saying,  he  rushed  at  the  negro  ;  but,  just  as  he 
collared  him,  Whackie  cried  out, "  Oh,  Lor!  Massa 
Joolay  1  look,  look!  dere  de  dam  Red  .Cherokee." 
Joolay  looked  round,  and,  to  his  terror,  beheld. the 
Indians  gathering  in  a  large  body  on  the  clearings, 
and  anon  their  tenific  war-hoop  rang  loud  and  long 
in  the  ears  of  the  astonished  overseer. 

"  Down,  down !  Whackie,"  said  Joolay,  foi^get- 
ting  his  anger  amid  his  alarm.  "  It  is  that  blasted 
horse  that  has  roused  them :  down  on  your  face, 
and  let  us  crawl  into  the  bushes.  How  lucky  the 
brute's  tail  came  off !  Providence  certainly  put  it 
slightly  on,  just  to  save  me.  Now,  Whackie,  we 
are  snug,"  continued  he,  as  they  fixed  themselves 
in  the  tbdckest  part  of  the  bushes.  "The  rascals 
have  not  seen  us.  Now  look  well  to  your  rifle,  put 
other  four  balls  into  it,  take  good  aim,  and  fire 
when  I  tell  you." 

In  the  meantime  the  rest  of  the  company  pressed 
forward,  till  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  elks 
had  been  seen ;  and,  after  riding  a  short  distance, 
they  beheld  one  of  them  quietly  browzing  in  a 
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small  glade.  The  beautiful  symmetry  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  the  various  attitudes  it  assumed,  were 
sach  as  caused  the  company  to  pause  and  gaze 
with  delight  upon  it.  The  Colonel  raised  hia  rifle 
to  fin ;  but  Matilda  called  on  him  to  refrain,  and 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  that  it  could  be  taken  alive ! " 

«  We  '11  try,"  said  the  Colonel.  «  Ha !  there  it 
goes  ! "  he  cried,  as  the  elk,  terrified  at  the  noise, 
bounded  away  into  the  forest. 

"  Forward !  Hurrah !  "  was  the  shout ;  and,  at 
headlong  speed,  the  hunters  dashed  upon  the 
track. 

The  elk  was  in  sight, — and  Matilda,  animated 
with,  the  chase,  still  following  it  at  full  speed,  soon 
distanced  the  whole  party.  The  elk  suddenly 
paused,  and,  tossing  its  antlers,  dashed  into  another 
part  of  the  forest.  Matilda's  steed  had  cleared  a 
small  dump  of  cypress ;  and,  instantly  starting 
back,  snorteid  and  reared  with  affright.  A  savage 
yell  arose  from  the  underwood  around,  and  two 
Cherokees  sprang  suddenly  from  the  thicket,  and 
seized  the  horse  by  the  reins.  Terrified  and 
trembling,  Matilda  looked  around,  and,  to  her 
horror,  bdield  herself  surrounded  by  a  host  of  the 
savages.  Still  her  presence  of  mind  did  not  desert 
her:  she  struck  one  of  the  Indians,  who  held 
her  horse,  a  smart  blow  across  the  eyes  with  her 
whip  ;  and,  urging  the  animal  onwards,  dashed  the 
other  Indian  to  the  ground.  The  noble  auimal, 
darting  forward  with  one  bold  bound,  cleared  the 
heads  of  the  astonished  Cherokees.  On,  on  with 
the  speed  of  the  wind  she  flew ;  while  the  Indians, 
raising  their  thrilling  war-whoop,  followed  in  pur- 
suit, and  a  number  of  balls  whistled  around  her 
head.  The  dense  forest  was  at  length  cleared,  and 
the  plantation  grounds  burst  upon  her  view  ;  one 
high  fence  alone  remained  to  be  surmounted,  and 
she  was  safe — when,  to  her  dismay,  her  horse 
stumbled.  Another  volley  from  the  Indians'  rifles 
whistled  past  her,  and  one  of  the  balls  very  slightly 
grazed  her  on  the  shoulder ;  while  her  horse,  uttering 
a  shrill  and  piercing  shriek  of  agony,  sprang  over 
the  high  fence,  then  staggered  and  fell.  It  struggled 
to  r^^in  its  feet, — but,  with  another  piercing  cry, 
which  chilled  the  very  heart's  blood  of  its  unhappy 
mistress,  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
agony  in  its  eyes,  then  drooped  its  head  on  the 
ground  and  expired.  Matilda  tried  to  extricate 
herself  from  the  fallen  steed,  but  found  herself  im- 
able  to  move.  "  Oh,  God ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  have 
compassion  on  me !  preserve  me  from  the  hands  of 
these  savages !  Alas !  Alas !  "  she  cried,  "  they 
have  cleared  the  fence !  Oh !  merciful  heaven, 
protect  me ! " 

A  stalwart  Indian  rushed  upon  her,  and,  with 
a  fiendish  yell  of  triumph,  twisted  her  hair  around 
his  hand,  and,  forcing  back  her  head,  flourished  his 
knife  before  her  throat.  Already  was  the  cold  steel 
pressed  upon  her  neck,  when  a  sudden  exclamation 
of  "  Down,  monster ! "  was  heard — ^a  heavy  crash 
followed,  and  the  blood  and  brains  of  the  Indian 
were  spattered'  over  her  face  and  bosom  ;  and,  still 
entangled  in  the  gripe  of  the  dead  Indian,  she  fell 
to  the  ground. 

"Fear  not,  dearest  Lady,"  exclaimed  a  friendly 
voice,  as  she  felt  herself  extracted  from  the  Indian's 
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grasp.     Look  up,  dear  lady !  'tis  your  own  faithful 
Zama !" 

Scarcely  trusting  her  senses,  Matilda  looked  up, 
and  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  the  noble  n^^. 
Her  lips  almost  refused  their  office,  and,  murmuring 
his  name,. she  swooned  upon  his  bosom.  Zama 
raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  grasping  his  hatchet 
firmer  in  his  hand,  shook  it  at  the  advancing 
Indians ;  and  rushing  with  his  rescued  mistress 
amongst  the  thick  cotton-shrubs,  set  their  pursuers 
at  defiance. 

Snugly  concealed  in  the  thicket,  into  which  they 
had  crept  for  safety,  sat  Joolay  and  Whackie, 
chatting  with  the  utmost  composure. 

"Dam  the  red  rascals,"  said  Joolay,  "I  guess 
I'd  like  to  have  a  pop  at  some  o'  'em." 

"  Hi !  Massa  Joolay,"  said  Whackie,  who  had 
now  learned  the  art  of  flattering  the  overseer,  "  I 
no  like  for  be  Indine  yon  fire  at :  you  is  capal  shot 
— fust  rate  shot." 

" Do  you  think  so,  Whackie? "  said  Joolay,  try- 
ing to  perpetrate  a  smile  of  pleasure. 

"Fac,  Massa:  you  kill  dozen  ob  'em  at  one 
shot." 

"Well,  I  daresay,  if  they  were  all  a/and  one 
another,  I'd  go  pretty  right  bang-slap  through  'em, 
I  guess." 

At  that  moment  a  crashing  sound  amongst  the 
bushes  caused  them  to  grasp  their  rifles  firmer. 

"  Who  is  that  rushing  through  the  thicket  with 
a  female  in  his  arms?"  said  Joolay,  as  Zama, 
almost  breathless  with  speed,  burst  through  the 
underwood  with  Matilda  clasped  to  his  bosom. 

"  Lor,  Massa !  "  cried  Whackie,  "  him  is  Zama 
and  Miasee  Bellfp^ve.  See,  see !  dere  is  tree  dam  Red 
Indine  chasing  'em  ;  come,  Massa  Joolay,  we  fight 
de  red  tiefs."  And  Whackie  would  have  rushed  to 
tlie  rescue,  but  Joolay,  catching  hold  of  him,  drew 
him  back. 

"Sit  still,  you  ass,"  said  the  overseer;  "we  can 
do  more  service  here.  Now,  take  good  aim  at  that 
foremost  Indgine ;  I'll  put  daylight  through  the 
second  rascal.     Now,  fire  ! " 

Zama,  with  the  insensible  form  of  Matilda  in 
his  arms,  now  cleared  the  bushes,  and  became  ex- 
posed to  the  rifles  of  the  Indians.  Just  as  the  first 
Indian  raised  his  rifle  to  fire,  Whackie  took  aim 
at  him,  and,  with  unerring  shot,  brought  him 
dovm  a  lifeless  corpse.  The  other  two  Indians  in- 
stantly paused  to  see  from  whence  the  shot  had 
come, — when  Joolay  fired,  and  the  second  Indian 
bounded  in  the  air,  and  fell  dead. 

"  Well  done,  Whackie,"  said  Joolay ;  "  that  de- 
serves a  glass  of  brandy." 

«  Yes,  Massa,"  grinned  Whackie,  as  he  reloaded 
his  rifle. 

The  third  Indian  had  watched  the  shot,  and  fled 
behind  a  tree,  from  whence  he  took  aim  at  Joolay's 
white  trousers,  which,  of  all  dresses  for  bush 
fighting,  is  decidedly  the  worst.  Crack  went  the 
rifle,  and  Joolay,  kicking  up  his  heels  with  a 
thundering  oath,  applied  his  hands  to  a  certain 
part  of  his  body,  and  fell  floundering  amongst  the 
hushes. 

"  You  no  kill?  "  said  Whackie,  in  alarm. 

"  No :  "  cried  Joolav.     "  Darn  the  red  roijue  : 
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he 's  spoiled  my  sitting  for  a  month,  I  cslcnlate. 
I  say,  Whackie,  if  you  shoot  the  rascal,  I'll  gire 
you  his  rifle  and  blanket  in  a  present." 

Whackie  looked  forth  to  see  where  the  Indian 
was ;  but  the  eye  of  the  Cherokee  was  better  trained 
for  this  mode  of  warfare.  Before  Whackie  could 
take  aim,  and  while  he  was  holding  the  rifle  up- 
right before  his  face,  the  Indian  again  fired,  and 
the  ball,  striking  the  barrel  of  Whackie's  rifle, 
hrought  it  in  such  rude  contact  with  the  poor  fel- 
low's nose,  that  it  made  the  fire  flash  from  his  eyes, 
as,  dropping  the  rifle  with  a  yell  of  pain,  he  clapped 
both  hands  to  his  face,  and  felt  for  the  spot  where 
his  unasmming  nose  had  once  stood.  There  was 
little  occasion  for  any  additional  flattening  to  that 
feature,  as  it  was  sufficiently  flat  before ;  but  the 
blow  operated  as  powerfully  as  if  the  nose  had 
been  smoothed  to  the  rest  of  the  face  with  a  bottle 
mall. 

"  Yeh  ! "  he  exclaimed,  clutching  at  the  place 
where  his  nasal  organ  had  been,  "  Yeh,  wurra 
dat!" 

"  Hush,"  said  Joolay, "  I  see  the  villain :  now 
for  him !  "  So  saying,  he  snatched  up  Whackie's 
loaded  rifle.  The  Indiau  raised  his  head  to  take  a 
surer  aim,  and  thereby  became  exposed  to  Joolay's 
fire,  and  instantly  the  Indian  was  writhing,  like  a 
wounded  snake,  amongst  the  underwood. 

"  Guess  that  tarnation  thief  won't  hurt  us  any 
more,"  said  Joolay,  with  a  grim  smile.  "  I  think 
he 's  food  for  the  turkey-buzzards !  " 

"Yes,  dam  him  eye!"  answered  Whackie,  ten- 
derly touching  his  injured  jiose,  as  if  congratulating 
it  on  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  avenged. 

"  Now,  Whackie,"  said  Joolay,  "you  must  carry 
me  home  on  your  back.  Hookey ! "  he  exclaimed, 
"there  is  the  Colonel  running  like  a  madman. 
Hillo !  Colonel ! "  he  shouted,  as  Waldenbeig  was 
flying  with  speed  past  him.    Waldenberg  turned. 

"  Miss  Bellgrove,"  he  cried ;  "hav«;  you  seen  her?  " 

"Ay,  ay ! "  answered  Joolay.  "  Zama  has  carried 
her  full-bang  to  the  house,  I  guess." 

The  Colonel  instantly  hurried  onwards  to  the 
house. 

"Ho!  he's  off,  dash  him!"  cried  Joolay,  as 
Waldenberg  flew  past  him.  "  He  may  thank  his 
stai-s  he  can  walk  so  fast :  as  for  me,  I'm  in  a  rig- 
glar  fix.  Come,  Whackie,  take  me  home  on  your 
back." 

While  these  transactions  were  going  on,  the 
\insuspecting  Zada,  filled  with  grief  and  alarm  at 
the  report  of  her  brother's  illness,  (a  device  of 
Perault  to  entice  her  into  the  forest,)  followed 
GuUah  into  the  thickets,  when  they  were  observed 
by  Haman,  who,  surprised  tosee  Zada  with  a  strange 
negro,  cautiously  followed  them.  After  walking 
for  some  distance,  Gullah  suddenly  paused,  and, 
turning  rapidly  on  Zada,  seized  her  by  the  throat, 
and  forced  her  to  the  ground ;  when  a  band  of 
negroes  rushed  from  the  thickets,  and,  seizing  the 
hapless  girl,  bore  her  speedily  towards  the  river. 
Haman's  firet  impulse  was  to  rush  forward  to  the 
rescue  of  Zada  ;  but  suddenly  recollecting  that  he 
was  single-handed,  before  a  host  of  opponents,  he 
thought  his  best  plan  was  to  hurry  back  to  the 
plantation  for  aid.    He  cast  another  look  at  the 


party,  and,  to  his  surprise,  beheld  several  of  them 
in  the  Waldenberg  livery.  With  the  utmost  speed 
he  traversed  the  footpath  through  the  forest  which 
led  to  the  clearings,  when,  to  his  terror  and  amaze- 
ment, the  whole  forest  became  one  blase  of  flame, 
and  the  loud  report  of  the  rifles  of  the  Indians  eon- 
tending  with  the  cadets  burst  around  him.  .  Ha- 
man took  no  time  to  look  for  friend  or  foe ;  bat 
as  if  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  were  at  his  heels,  lie 
flew  over  every  impediment  till  he  reached  the 
clearings.  There  he  beheld  groups  of  terrified 
negroes  throwing  away  their  hoes,  and  fleeing  for 
safety  to  their  dwellings,  while  all  around,  the  in- 
cessant rattle  of  musketry  arose  loud  and  appall- 
ing. Winged  with  terror,  Haman  speedily  reached 
the  mansion-house,  and  darted  up  the  front  stair- 
case ;  wheli,  on  reaching  the  front  verandah,  he  be- 
held Zamaleaning  against  one  of  the  pillars,  breath- 
ing quick  and  hard,  as  if  exhausted  ;  while,  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  females,  with  Miss  Norrisrille 
and  Ooknea  supporting  her,  lay  Matilda,  to  all  ap- 
pearance dead. 

"Oh,  Zama !"  shrieked  Haman,  as  he  flew  for- 
ward, "  help !  help ;  your  sister  Zada,  help !" 

"  My  sister !"  cried  Zama ;  "  what  of  her  r 

"  She  has  been  choke — knock  down — cany 
away — ^force  into  boat.   Oh,  help  !"  cried  Haman. 

Zama  caught  by  the  pillar  to  keep  himself  from 
falling,  and  a  mortal  sickness  spread  throughout 
his  frame,  as  he  feebly  asked—"  By  the  Indians  T 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Haman ;  "  by  nigger ;  Coram 
Wallenpeg  nigger !" 

"  Waldenberg  !"  cried  Zama,  with  mingled*rage 
and  grief;  "the  villain!  He  shall  dearly  answer 
for  this."  So  saying,  he  bounded  over  the  veran- 
dah ;  and,  before  Haman  could  recover  his  breath, 
was  out  of  sight.  Nor  did  Zama  hurry  far  till  be 
met  Waldenbei^g. 

"What  have  you  done  with  Miss  Bellgrove T 
Where  is  she  ?"  sud  the  Colonel,  hurriedly.  '  Is 
she  safe  V 

"Where  is  my  sister T  cried  Zama,  fiercely, 
while  his  eyes  gleamed  with  rage.  "Where  is 
Zada,  Colonel  Waldenberg  ?  Restore  her,  or,  by  the 
God  who  made  me,  your  life  shall  answer  for  it !" 

With  looks  of  mingled  anger  and  surprise,  the 
Colonel  receded  a  pace,  and  said — "  The  fellow  is 
either  drunk  or  mad." 

"Neither,  Sir!"  exclaimed  Zama.  "Again  I 
demand  the  restoration  of  my  sister." 

"  Fool !"  said  Waldenberg,  "what  should  I  know 
of  your  sister?" 

"Liar!"  exclaimed  Zama.  "Who  forced  her 
ftom  her  home ;  who  tore  her  from  the  protecting 
arms  of  her  friends?  Coward!  you  can  shun  the 
foe,  to  wreak  your  poor  vengeance  on  a  helpless 
female." 

"  By  heaven !  this  is  too  much,"  exclaimed 
Waldenbeig ;  "  bearded  by  a  negro,  and  a  slave 
too!" 

"  Although  a  negro,  I  am  not  the  less  a  man," 
exclaimed  Zama  :  "  aad  slave  though  I  am,  I  am 
not  yet  void  of  human  feelings.  Colonel  Walden- 
berg, I  again  charge  yon  ■«^th  carrying  off  my 
sbter." 

"  Madman  \  stand  back  !  "  said  WaUenbei^. 
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«  Why  do  I  listen  to  a  dog  like  this  ?  The  whip 
shall  teach  you  a  little  more  civility." 

"The  whip— to  me,  tool"  exclaimed  Zama. 
*  Yes  !  it  were  a  weapon  more  befitting  your 
cowardly  hand  than  the  sword  that  mocks  your 
side!' 

Thrown  off  his  gnard,  and  enraged  at  this  hitter 
taunt,  Waldenberg  sprung  forward,  and  struck 
Zama  so  violent  a  blow  on  the  mouth,  that  the 
n^ro  staggered  back  a  few  paces,  while  the  blood 
flowed  fast  from  the  effect  of  the  stroke.  Instantly 
recovering  himself,  and  infuriated  at  this  indignity, 
Zama  rushed  upon  the  Colonel,  and  grasped  him  by 
die  throat — a  fierce  struggle  ensued,  for  both  were 
possessed  of  strong  muscular  power.  With  a  great 
effort  the  Colonel  freed  his  throat  from  the  iron- 
grip  of  the  negro,  and,  blinded  with  passion, 
clutched  the  hilt  of  his  dagger  ;  but,  in  doing  so, 
lost  the  advantage  which  he  had  obtained  over  his 
foe,  who,  with  herculean  force,  raised  him  in  the 
air,  then  hurled  him  on  the  ground,  where  he  lay 
bleeding  and  insensible.  Zama  gazed  for  a  few  se- 
eonds  on  his  prostrate  enemy,  and  the  rage  fled 
from  his  bosom. 

**  I  have  killed  him,"  he  sighed.  "  Twas  rash — I 
might  hare  questioned  him  mildly :  all  now  is  lost. 
— Zada,  thou  art  indeed  gone !" 

A  rustling  sound  amid  the  underwood  startled 
him,  and  he  would  hare  turned  from  the  spot ;  when 
a  Mendly  voice  hailed  him— 

"Zama!" 

"I  am  here,"  he  answered.  "Approach,  who- 
ever ealls." 

"'Tis  I,  Peranlt !"  said  the  conspirator,  advanc- 
ing from  the  thicket.  "  Ha  !  this  looks  well,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  beheld  the  insensible  form  of  his 
master  stretched  bleeding  on  the  earth.  "  Behold !" 
he  continued,  in  a  triumphant  tone,  as  he  advanced, 
and  firmly  placed  his  foot  on  the  throat  of  the  in- 
animate Waldenberg.  "Behold  how  the  poor 
dare  tramples  on  his  haughty  master !" 

"  For  shame,  Perault !"  exclaimed  Zama.  "  Even 
I,  who  struck  him  down,  would  scorn  to  treat  him 
with  such  base  indignity  !" 

Perault  withdrew  his  foot  from  the  throat  of  his 
master,  and  sullenly  said,  "  Is  he  dead  V 

"  If  he  was  alive  you  dared  not  treat  him  so,". 
■aid  Zama. 

Darting  an  ang^  glance  at  Zama,  Perault  knelt 
down  and  placed  his  hand  upon  the  heart  of  Wal- 
denberg. "  Ha,"  he  exclaimed,  "  he  lives.  Zama, 
your  work  is  but  half  done."  Drawing  his  master's 
dagger  from  its  sheath,  he  raised  his  hand  to 
plunge  it  into  the  heart  of  Waldenberg,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Thus  I  put  an  end  to  farther  doubt !" 

"Cold-blooded  monster, hold!"  cried  Zama,gTasp- 
ingthe  upraised  arm  of  Perault,  and  wrenching 
the  dagger  from  his  hand.  Perault  sprang  to  his 
bet,  and  for  a  space  the  two  negroes  stood  glaring 
OB.  each  other  with  looks  of  fiercest  anger,  till 
Zsma,  pointing  to  the  body  of  the  Colonel,  said, 
"Were  he  able  to  combat  with  me  now,  I  would 
itraggle  with  him  to  the  dcitli ;  but  as  he  now  b, 
•tanned  and  insensible,  he  is  more  an  object  of 
^  than  of  anger.  To  injure  him  farther  would  be 
in  let  of  eold-hlooded  cruelty ;  nor  would  I  stand 


tamely  by,  and  behold  him,  deeply  though  he 
may  have  wronged  me,  treated  with  such  base  bru- 
tality." 

"  You  forget,"  said  Perault,  sternly,  "  that  you 
have  forfeited  your  own  life  by  this  attack  on  him." 

"  And  if  I  have,"  answered  Zama,  "  I  alone  must 
answer  for  it.  In  fair  and  open  combat  would  I 
meet  my  foe,  not  stab  him  like  a  base  assassin." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Perault, "  he  revives.  Zama,  you 
must  seek  for  safety  in  instant  flight.  Away,  arouse 
your  friends — the  hour  of  vengeance  is  come  !" 

"  Promise  me,"  said  Zama,  "  that  you  will  not 
injure  him  in  that  state. 

"  I  swear  it,"  said  Perault.  «  Fly  to  the  forest : 
meet  me  at  midnight  at  the  hut  of  Obi— away  1" 
And  Zama  hurried  towards  the  forest. 

Doubtful  how  to  act,  Perault  stood  by  the  side 
of  Waldenberg,  when  the  sound  of  the  battle  ap- 
proached nigher  and  nigher  to  the  spot.  "  Hark,," 
muttered  the  conspirator,  "  the  Red  Cherokee  iis 
driving  the  haughty  planters  from  the  woods. 
Shall  I  remove  the  body  of  this  proud  lord  of  mine, 
or  let  him  lie  where  he  is  ?  Good  !  let  him  lie.— 
If  the  Cadets  stumble  on  him  they  will  take  care 
of  him :  if  the  Red  Indians,  they  will  save  further 
trouble  on  his  account ;  in  either  way  I  keep  my 
word  to  Zama.  The  fool !  had  it  not  been  for  his 
romantic  folly,  Waldenberg  would  have  found  the 
bottom  of  the  Wandoo  with  a  stone  about  his  neck." 
So  saying,  he  spumed  the  still  insensible  form  of 
his  master  with  his  foot,  and  turned  from  the  spot. 

Major  Maitland,  along  with  Mr.  Bellgrove  and 
Mr.  Norrisville,  were  hastening  to  the  scene  of 
action  with  a  small  band  of  armed  negroes,  whose 
sullen  looks  plainly  showed  that  they  had  been 
drawn  out  against  their  wills,  when  Lieutenant 
Galliard  with  a  party  of  Cadets  suddenly  met  them. 

"  What  means  this  T'  exiclaimed  Maitland.  "  The 
Cadets  retreating  V 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Galliard.  "  Although  the 
red  devils  outnumber. us,  we  can  cope  with  theqi 
yet." 

«  Whither  so  fast  then?"  said  Maitland.  Gal- 
liard beckoned  him  aside,  and  in  a  low  voice  said, 
"  Have  you  seen  the  Colonel  T 

"  No, '  answered  Maitland. 

"  Or  Miss  Bellgrove  V  inquire'd  Galliard. 

"  No,"  said  Maitland,  turning  deadly  pale  ;  "  I 
hope  she  js  safe." 

"  This  accursed  hunting-match  has  ruined  us," 
said  Galliard.  "  We  were  loo  much  scattered,— 
too  secure  and  confident :  these  wily  fiends  have  com- 
pletely surrounded  us.  I  fear  the  Colonel  and  Miss 
Bellgrove  are  seized.  Heavens !  you  are  ill,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  caught  Maitland  in  his  arms. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Maitland,  faintly  ;  "  'tis  the  ef- 
fects of  my  recent  wound.  But,  come  ;  if  she  is 
seized,  to  her  rescue ! — to  her  rescue  !"  So  saying, 
he  started  up  and  drew  his  sword. 

"  Stay !"  said  Galliard.  "  See,  here  comes  Pe- 
rault, perhaps  he  knows  something  of  his  master." 

Perault  advanced  towards  them,  and  Galliard, 
calling  on  him  to  draw  nigher,  said,  "  Know  ye 
aught  of  your  master  1" 

"  I  hear  that  he  has  fallen ;  severely,  perhaps 
mortally  woimded,"  answered  the  hypocrite. 
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"  And  MiSs  Bellgrove?"  cried  Maitknd,  shak- 
ing with  agitation. 

"  Is  wounded  also,"  said  Perault.  "  Sl^e  is  at 
the  mansion-house." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove,  adrancing, 
«  you  will  pardon  my  interference  ;  but  this  is  no 
time  to  hold  long  parley, — the  war-whoop  of  the 
Indians  is  drawing  closer  to  us.  Now,  my  gallant 
fellows,"  cried  he  to  the  negroes,  "  to  the  bush ! 
to  the  Jbnsh !  Be  cautious, — let  every  shot  tell  on 
the  Red  Indians  :  don't  let  them  come  near  your 
dwellings.  Fight  for  your  wives,  your  children, 
your  lady!" 

An  enthusiastic  cry  burst  firom  the  negroes,  and 
,  they  rushed  forward  to  the  combat ;  while  Galliard, 
turning  to  his  followers,  cried,  "  Come,  gentlemen, 
guide  the  operations  of  these  gallant  fellows :  un- 
der your  command  they  may  do  much.  Forward, 
then!" 

"  One  moment,"  said  Perault.  "  I  came  in 
search  of  you,  Mr.  Galliard,  fearing  that  Major 
Maitland  was  too  ill  4o  issue  orders." 

«  Well,  well,"  said  Galliard,  testily,  « if  I  must, 
I  must.  Forward,  gentlemen,"  cried  he,  address- 
ing the  cadets  nigh  him ;  "  aid  the  negroes ! "  And 
the  young  men  hurried  once  more  into  the  combat. 

"  I  only  wish  to  ask  your  opinion,  gentlemen," 
said  Perault,  "'as  to  how  I  ought  to  act.  My 
master  is  severely  wounded,  and  insensible  ;  and 
despatches  from  the  city  have  just  arrived." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  cheer  from 
the  negroes,  who  advanced  towards  them,  dragging 
a  number  of  Indian  prisoners.  With  proud  and 
haughty  looks  these  sons  of  the  forest  walked 
amid  their  enemies;  but  Perault's  lip  quivered,  and 
he  hastily  turned  aside,  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the 
Cherokees,  fearing  he  might  be  recognised  by 
them.  A  party  of  the  cadets  now  came  up,  and, 
after  a  brief  conversation,  the  greater  part  of  the 
negroes,  led  on  by  the  cadets,  once  more  betook 
themselves  to  the  bushes,  to  oppose  the  Indians  on 
their  own  wily  system  of  warfare,  while  the  re- 
mainder escorted  the  Indian  prisoners  to  the  dwell- 
ings. 

"  You  spoke  of  despatches  from  the  city,"  said 
Maitland,  as  Peratilt  rejoined  them. 

"  There  are  despatches  from  the  city,"  said  Pe- 
rault, "  addressed  to  Colonel  Waldenberg.  The 
bearer  of  these  despatches  was  seized  by  the  Indians, 
and  shamefully  ill-used,  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  despatches  were  torn  and  mutilated.  By  them 
I  perceive  that  the  governor  of  CarlviUe  luis  been 
suddenly  seized  with  yellow  fever,  and  is  now  dead." 

"  Dead ! "  exclaimed  Galliard,  "  and  so  sudden." 

Perault  bowed,  and,  interrupting  him,  contin- 
ued,— "  By  these  despatches.  Colonel  Waldenberg 
is  commanded  to  return  to  town  instantly.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  I  am  loath 
to  cany  my  master  to  town  in  his  present  state, 
and  yet  I  must  devise  some  means  to  get  him  there." 

« 'Tis  well  thought  of,"  said  Mr,  Bellgrove ; 
♦'  we  can  readily  get  the  canoes  manned,  and  carry 
Miss  Bellgrove  and  the  others  to  the  city:  they 
will  be  much  safer  tliere  than  here." 

"My  only  dread,"  said  Perault,  «  is,  that  the 
banks  of  the  river  may  be  in  pngseseinn  oY  the  In- 


dians, and  the  canoes  would  be  exposed  to  s  gall- 
ing fire  from  them.  Since  the  cadets  are  all  en- 
gaged, perhaps  Mr.  Bellgrove  would  arm  another 
body  of  the  negroes  to  protect  the  canoes  descending 
the  river." 

"  This  must  not  be,"  aaad  Mutland ;  «  the  pre- 
sence of  the  armed  negroes  in  the  city  might  occa- 
sion mischief." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Perault ;  "  their  presence  will 
be  hailed  with  joy,  and  they  will  only  show  their 
zeal  for  the  caiue  in  which  tha/  have  embarked!" 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  Maitland.  "  But,  Lieu- 
tenant Galliard,  you  must  -take  the  command  of 
this  party,  and  see  them  safely  in  the  city." 

"  But,  Major,"  expostulated  €ralliard,  "  I  cannot 
think  of  quitting  my  brave  comrades  in  the  midst 
of  battle.    After  we  drive  the  Indians  back " 

"It  may  be  too  late,"  said  Maitland,  interrupt- 
ing him. 

Galliard  reluctantly  agreed ;  and  Perault,  re- 
questing Mr.  Bellgrove  and  Mr.  Norrisville  to  get 
tiw  canoes  pointetl  out,  departed  to  collect  his  own 
party ;  so  that,  by  the  time  the  canoes  were  ready, 
he  had  forty  followers  ready  armed,  all  in  the  plot^ 
conveying  his  unconscious  and  intended  victims  to 
the  city,  which  was  soon  to  be  the  scene  of  ruin 
and  of  bloodshed.  Before  embarking,  he  despatched 
a  trusty  messenger  to  Obi  Abdallah,  informing  him 
of  his  departure,  and  ordering  him  to  join  Zama  in 
leading  on  their  bands  to  the  city  without  delay. 

Two  elegant  barges,  accompanied  by  six  large 
canoes,  filled  with  the  n^;roes,  the  prisoners,  and 
the  wounded,  proceeded  down  the  river.  In  the 
first  barge  were  Miss  Bellgrove,  Letia,  Mr,  Bell- 
grove and  his  son,  and  Mr.  Norrisville.  The  sud- 
den disappearance  of  Zada  and  her  brother  had 
increased  the  alarm  of  the  party ;  and  Miss  Bell- 
grove, now  attended  by  Ooknea,  was  completely 
overpowerjed  with  gnet  for  the  loss  of  her  favourite, 
though  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Bellgrove,  of 
hearing  some  tidings  of  Zada  in  the  city,  cansed  a 
lingering  ray  of  hope  to  shine  through  the  dark 
cloud  of  grief,  and  render  her  almost  regardless  of 
her  slight  wound  received  from  the  Indians. 

In  the  second  barge  were  Colonel  Waldenberg, 
Galliard,  and  the  Missionary,  accompanied  by 
Perault.  The  only  signs  of  consciousness  which 
Waldenberg  had  shown  were  a  slight  movement  of 
his  hands,  and  one  or  two  feeble  groans ;  while 
Perault,  by  the  orders  of  Galliard,  wiped  the  con- 
gealed blood  &om  a  wound  in  his  right  temple. 

Around  the  barges  were  the  canoes,  containing 
the  n^roes  and  prisoners,  placed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  safely  to  guard  off  any  attack  from  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

They  rowed  onwards  in  silence ;  now  gliding 
through  the  thick  masses  of  matted  reeds  and 
water-lilies,  which  here  and  there  impeded  the 
current ;  then  skirting  the  sides  of  the  deep  man- 
grove and  cypress  groves,  which  lined  the  margin 
of  the  river ;  now  passing  rich  rice  swamps,  and 
cotton  grounds,  and  clearings,  with  the  gay  villas 
of  the  planters  embowered  in  orange  and  pride-of- 
India  trees. 

At  length  they  swept  into  the  conjunction  Of  the 
river  with  the  Cowper,  and  the  splendid  expanse 
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d  the  noble  bay  burst  on  the  view ;  while,  wafted 
from  the  shore,  the  breeze  came  loaded  with  per- 
fume. Anon,  the  high  spire  of  St.  Michael's,  tower- 
ing to  the  slcy,  and  the  lines  of  the  city,  were  seen ; 
then  the  city  itself  rose  like  a  dazzling  panorama. 
The  splendid  mansions  of  the  planters  and  mer- 
chants, with  their  brilliant  rerandahs,  sorroonded 
with  rich  gardens,  gave  a  beauty  to  the  scene 
which  the  pen  cannot  describe.  Here  the  palm, 
orange,  and  magnolia  trees  arose  ;  while  large  and 
gorgeous  blooming  roses  twined  around  the  porti- 
coes, filling  the  air  with  fragrance.  Then  tlie 
shipping  burst  like  a  dense  forest  upon  the  won- 
dering eye,  while  flags  of  every  nation  streamed 
gaily  from  the  masts ;  then  came  Castle  Pickney, 
and,  farther  down  the  bay,  lay  Fort  Moultrie,  and, 
commanding  the  passi^  of  the  bar.  Fort  Jackson  ; 
while,  from  the  ramparts  of  the  various  forts,  the 
gorgeons  star-spangled  banner  floated  gaily  on  the 
bieeae.  The  vast  number  of  vessels,  of  all  sizes, 
safling  on  the  bay,  and  crosring  the  bar,  gave  an 
animation  and  life  to  the  scene  which  no  mind 
could  look  upon  without  feeling  elated. 

The  boats  neared  the  beach,  reached  the  landing- 
place,  and  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
people.  The  guard  were  easUy  satisfied  as  to  the 
AfptAiance  of  the  negroes  in  arms ;  and  Perault 
giving  a  private  signal  to  the  negroes  of  the  city 
anembled  around  them,  the  landing-place  was 
speedily  cleared. 


Tom,  the  negro  dandy,  had  been  most  eager, 
during  the  whole  passage  from  Bellgrove  to  the 
dty,  to  impress  Whackie  with  a  high  idea  of  his 
mighty  importance  amongst  the  fashionable  negroes 
of  the  city. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "I  is  so  glad  I  is  get  away 
tasm  'em  dam  red  Indine,  wid  my  scalp  safe  and 
sound.  Lor !  how  men  does  become  barbarize  in 
a  leOd  state  of  cibil  nature." 

"  Worry  true,"  said  Whackie,  shaking  his  head 
very  gravely ;  "  yet  de  red  Indine  is  coward.  I 
was  fight  wid  'em,  and  chase  half-dozen  myshef. 

"  I  like  for  fight  'em  too,"  said  Tom,  "peneided 
dey  was  put  away  'em  rifle,  and  'em  ugly  toma- 
hawks and  scalping-knife.    I  neber  like  for  see 
'em ;  'pon  soul,  'em  is  cus  uncibilize.     How  de 
debil  should  I  appear  in  fassionable  society  in  de 
dty  wid  my  scalp  off?    'Pon  soul,  I  shake  at  de 
weny  thought.    How  would  de  ladies  in  de  city 
lament,  poor  debUs !   I  almost  break  my  heart  for 
tink  how  dey  would  weep  for  loss  ob  me !"    And 
Tom  wiped  his  eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  at 
the  melancholy  idea  of  the  grief  which  his  loss 
would  have  occasioned  to  the  fair  sex.    "  Dere !" 
cried  he,  as  they  approached  the  city ;  "  dere  is  de 
land  ob  beauty !  dere  is  de  home  of  de  noble  and  de 
&b !    See  :   see  how  de  pride-ob-India,  de  orange, 
and  de  pomegrani  line  de  walks  all  around ;  see 
wot  wealth  and  power  can  do !    Lor !  I  is  feel  so 
gUd  at  get  back  again  ;"  and,  in  the  height  of  his 
jvy,  he  cut  a  caper  which  nearly  upset  the  canoe. 
"  Keep  you  seat,"  cried  Haman,  who  was  one  of 
41m pnfy;  "you  want  for  drown  us,  eh ?  " 
"Beg  pardon,"  said  Tom,  sitting  down  quietly. 


"But  I  say,  Haman,  if  yon  Massa  and  Missee 
find  all  tings  right,  cJia'n't  we  hab  tea-party  an' 
ball  to-morrow  night,  for  celebrate  our  coming?" 

"Well,"  said  Haman,  "if  Massa  don't  go  to 
dere  tpwn-house  before  to-morrow  night,  I  don't 
care  ;  but  how  we  raise  de  wind  ?  " 

"  Oh,  de  ole  plan,"  said  Tom,  with  a  sly  look  : 
"  cheat  de  store-keepers."  And  Tom  and  Haman 
laughed  loudly. 

"Ah!"  said  Haman,  "Whackie  is  not  up  to 
dat  plan." 

" I  is  teachify  him;"  said  Tom,  "  for,  'pon  soul, 
he  look  quite  raw;  and  de  cus  wagibone  niggers  in 
de  city  wQl  impose  on  him  umsoapfisticate  natur." 
— And  Whackie,  was,  indeed,  a  perfect  specimen 
of  an  unsophisticated  country  neg^o. 

"  You  got  any  money,  Whackie?"  inquired  Tom. 

"  Yes,"  said  Whackie.  "  Ihab  five  dolla'  I  was 
got  from  Massa." 

"  You  must  take  care  ob  you  money,  den,"  said 
Tom,  "or  you  get  youshef  cheat  on  all  hand. 
Now,  let  me  see.  I  is  hab  one  doUa'  I  got  from 
Massa  for  tear  my  trouser ;  (bad  job  dat  was,  'pon 
soul,)"  he  continued,  by  way  of  parentheses ;  "  and 
I  got  oder  two  dolla'  in  Massa  waisteo(a  pocket, 
which  I  took  de  loan  of.  Now,  lend  me  you  five 
dolla',  if  you  please  ?  " 

Whackie,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  pulled  out 
the  five  dollars,  and  placed  them  in  Tom's  hand, 
who  gave  Haman  a  knowing  wink,  and  thrust  his 
tongue  into  his  cheek. 

"  Tank  you,  Whackie,"  he  said ;  "you  is  good 
soul ;  'pon  bono',  you  is.  I  shall  gib  ball  in  yon 
Massa  kitchen  to-morrow  night,  and  invite  all  de 
beauty  and  fashion  ob  de  city.  Mind  yon  heart, 
Whackie ;  no  fall  in  lub  wid  some  ob  de  pratty 
galls  I  shall  bring.  De  nigger  galls  ob  de  city  is  de 
most  Inbliest  and  fairerest  dat  is:  all  likenoo  blown 
rose,  'pon  soul." 

Whackie  grinned  with  glee,  and  rubbed  his 
hands,  as  he  expressed  his  high  sense  of  Tom's 
kindness;  and  the  call  to  aid  their  masters  at  land- 
ing ended  the  conversation. 

On  landing,  Mr.  Bellgrove  gave  orders  to  drive 
to  the  Planter's  Hotel,  then  justly  reckoned  the 
most  fashionable  in  the  city  ;  and,  having  de- 
spatched Whackie,  along  with  Haman  and  a  few 
other  domestics,  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the 
family  to  their  household  in  town,  and  to  get  their 
town  dwelling  prepared  for  their  reception,  he 
ordered  the  armed  negroes  to  return  to  Myrtlegrove. 
This,  however,  was  prevented  by  Perault,  who 
secretly  commanded  them  to  cross  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bity,  and  conceal  themselves  in  the 
woods,  till  he  joined  them.  Perault  then  caused 
his  wounded  master  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Walden- 
berg  mansion-house,  and  a  physician  to  be  sent  for. 

Galliard,  having  seen  the  company  aU  safely 
landed,  looked  around  for  his  vjdet;  but  Tom, 
more  eager  on  his  own  affairs  than  attentive  to  his 
master's  comfort,  was  detailing,  to  a  group  of  gaily- 
attired  negroes,  his  own  wonderful  adventures  and 
achievements  amongst  the  Red  Indians.  Provoked 
at  the  fellow's  carelessness,  Galliard  walked  up  to 
the  group,  but  suddenly  paused  on  hearing  one  of 
them  cry  out— 
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"  Hi !  bubba  Tom,  how  many  Indine  you  was 
kiU?" 

"More  den  hunder!"  answered  Tom.  "'Pon 
mq],  'em  was  all  fright  for  see  me." 

"How  you  plan  for  kill  so  many  ? "  inqoired  the 
negro. 

"  Oh  1 1  jost  do  'em  in  style,"  answered  Tom,  with 
a  flourish  of  his  arm. 

"Come  here,  you  lying  vagabond!"  cried  Gal- 
liard.  Tom  sneaked  up  tohim  crestfallen  and  i;ulky. 

"  How  dare  you  tell  such  notorious  lies?  "  said 
Galliard.  "  You  know  ^ery  well  you  never  looked 
an  Indian  in  the  face,  but  hid  yottrself  in  the  cellar 
st  Myrtlegrove." 

"You  please,  Massa,  no  'peak  so  loud!"  said 
Tom,  with  an  imploring  look.  "  No  mention  hide 
in  a  cella'!  Gor,  Massa,  dat  ruin  my  carmmt«r : 
no  talkee  'bout  dat  no  more.  If  de  niggers  believe 
I,  dat  is  no  do  you  no  harm." 

Galliard  smiled  at  Tom's  logic,  and  ordered  him 
home. 

After  Colonel  Waldenbeig  had  been  conveyed  to 
his  own  mansion-house,  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  he  was  restored  to  consciousness.  On  open- 
ing his  eyes,  the  first  face  he  beheld  viras  that  of 
Perault.  Shuddering,  he  again  closed  them.  "  Are 
yon  much  pained  T  inquired  Perault,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  sympathy.  The  Colonel  raised  himself  par- 
tially on  his  elbow,  and  looked  around,  as  he 
feebly  asked,  "  Where  am  I  ?" 

"  In  your  own  mansion  at  Carlville,"  answered 
Perault. 

"Carlville!"  exclaimed  the  Colonel;  "how is 

thur 

"Despatches,"  answered  Perault,  "were  for- 
warded from  the  city,  commanding  your  instant 
return,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Governor." 

Colonel  Waldenbeig  started,  and  hurriedly  said, 
"  Is  the  good  old  man  dead  V 

"You  seem  moved.  Sir,"  continued  Perault. 
"  He  u  dead ;  and  his  death  has  made  room  for 
your  advancement.  The  bearer  of  these  despatches 
bad  been  seized  by  the  Indians,  and  the  despatches 
broken  open  and  partly  destroyed.  The  messen- 
ger, however,  escaped,  and  placed  the  mutilated 
papers  in  my  hands  to  be  given  to  you.  On  search- 
ing for  you,  the  war-cry  of  the  Indians  arose  and 
the  conflict  began.  I  found  you  at  length,  stretch- 
ed on  the  earth  insensible,  and  a  number  of  Indians 
around  you." 

The  Colonel  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  subtle  traitor, 
as  if  he  would  have  read  every  thought  in  his 
breast,  but  Perault  returned  the  piercing  gaze  with 
a  calm  unperturbed  look.  The  Colonel  clenched 
his  teeth,  and,  clutching  at  hb  own  breast  with  both 
hands  as  if  to  crush  his  fierce  emotion,  said, "  Were 
there  any  negroes  at  my  side  ?" 

"  One,"  answered  Perault. 

"  Who  V  cried  the  Colonel,  franticly. 

"  Zama,  the  fevourite  slave  of  Mr.  Bellgrove," 
said  Perault.    "  He  was  lying  at  your  side,  dead." 

The  Colonel  sprang  from  the  couch  as  he  thun- 
dered forth, "  Dead  !  has  he  then  escaped  me  \" 

Staggering  forward,  he  would  have  fallen,  had 
Perault  not  caught  him. 


"  Why  this  emotion?"  said  the  false  villain ;  "  why 
move  yourself  for  tlie  death  of  a  poor  slave  %  The 
fellow  was  doubtless  killed  by  the  Indians." 

"  It  was  only  a  passing  qualm,"  said  Walden- 
beig, as  he  reseated  himself. 

"  Miss  Bellgrove  came  to  the  city  with  you,"  aaid 
Perault,  endeavouring  to  divert  his  attention.  To 
his  surprise,  however,  the  Colonel  frowned  angrily, 
and  inquired — 

"  Are  there  any  o£5oer8  of  the  Cadet  Brigade 
present  T 

"Lieutenant  Galliard  is  in  town,"  anawered 
Perault. 

"  Send  him  hither  instantly,"  said  Waldenbaig, 
motioning  to  him  to  quit  the  apartment.  Perault 
bowed  lowly  and  obeyed. 

"  Strange  !"  remarked  the  Colonel,  as  he  gazed 
after  him.  "  I  feel  my  very  heart's  blood  tihill  aa 
I  look  upon  that  negro's  face  now." 

Perault's  object  was,  if  possible,  to  prevent  all 
intercourse  between  the  Colonel  and  Gralliard ;  and 
instead,  therefore,  of  obeying  his  master's  orders, 
he  returned  with  a  falsehood,  stating  that  Galliard 
had  left  town. 


Whackie  and  Haman  were  arrayed  in  rich  new 
liveries,  and  each  was  admiring  the  other's  appear- 
ance, when  Tom  entered  the  apartment. 

"'Pon  soul,"  said  Tom,  "I  is  gladfor  see  you  again. 
Dat  b  werry  handsome  lifabery  you  is  got  on  !" 

"  Aint  he?"  cried  Whackie,  with  delight,  as  he 
turned  round  and  round  before  the  admiring  Tom. 
"  Look  wot  nice  long  tail  I  hab  i  two  big  yellow 
button  on  um !    Look  at  dat,  Tom  1" 

"  Capal ! "  exclaimed  Tom.  "  'Pon  soul  der coun- 
try niggers  will  not  know  you  again.  You  is  look 
quite  fresh.  Has  you  Massa  come  for  stop  here  V 
"  No,"  answered  Haman.  "  Massa  is  gone  to  the 
PlantaHdte],for  stop  a  leely  while.  Him  no  come 
here  till  to-morrow  or  next  day." 

"  We  must  hab  ball,  den,  tormorrow  night,"  said 
Tom. 
« Wid  all  a  heart  1 "  cried  Haman. 
"  Den  we  is  go  and  inwite  all  de  ladies  and  de 
genelem  ob  de  city,  for  come  here.     'Pon  soul,  we 
must  hab  splendid  affair!     All  de  bootiful  and 
most  fassonablerest  ladies  in  de  town." 
"  Come  away,  den,"  said  Haman. 
"Now,  Whackie,"  said  Tom,  "you  most  not 
look    at  you  grand   clothes  on    a   street.     Gor 
Amighty !  de  people  will  be  tink  yon  was  neber 
hab  no  clothes  on  before." 

So  saying,  the  trio  sallied  forth,  arm  in  arm,  to 
invite  their  party.  Having  secured  a  sufficient 
number,  it  was  then  agreed  that  the  supplies  should 
be  levied  from  the  poor  storekeepers,  and  that  Tom 
and  Whackie  should  take  the  round,  and  spunge 
the  simple  ones ;  and,  according  to  this  agreement, 
Tom  and  Whackie  set  out  to  levy  the  contributions 
from  the  generous  storekeepers  ;  Whackie  carry- 
ing a  large  basket  wherein  to  deposit  the  spoil. 

"  We  must  take  all  de  noo  storekeepers,"  said 
Tom ;  "for  de  old  ones  is  get  too  sly :  'em  is  all  know 
me  now.  'Top,  here  be  new  store  ;  read  him  sign, 
Whackie!" 
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"WlieTe  him  ia?"  inquired  Whackie. 

"'BoT*  de  door,"  said  Tom.    "You  read  him, 

Whaekie  sliook  his  head.  "No  can  read  dat 
book,"  he  answered. 

"  Lor ! "  exclaimed  Tom,  **  yott  is  werry  ignoram. 
AH  we  genelem  nigger  and  lady  nigger  in  de  city 
read.     'Top,  I  shall  read  de  sign  myshef." 

So  saying,  he  looked  long  and  grarely  at  the 
sign-bo^Hl. 

"What  him  t&jV  inquired  Whackie,  getting 
tired  of  Tom's  cogitations. 

"  I  tink,"  said  Tom,  with  a  wise  shake  of  his 
head — "  I  tink  'em  is  de  French  letters ;  'em  is' 
werry  bad  for  read.  'Top,  now  ;  dat  fast  letta'  look 
debilish  like  a  P.  My  eyesight  been  werry  weak, 
yon  see,  Whackie,  eber  since  my  Massa  was  broke 
my  qnizee-glass.  Dat  letter  is  P.  Yes,  him  is. 
De  next  one  be  A  ;  and  de  one  a-hind  him  is  T. 
Yes,  dat  is  it :  P,  A,  T.  Wot  de  debU  is  dat  ?  Oh, 
him  mean  disk  ! — dat  is  de  ting !  Den  come  an 
M,  dm  a  I},  den  an  R,  and  anoder  P ;  den  an  H, 
and,  last  ob  all,  a  Y.    Dat  all  right." 

"  And  wot  aU  dat  say  t"  inquired  Whackie. 

« 'Top,  I  see  agahi :  M,  U,  R,  P,  H,  Y,"  speUed 
Tom.  "  Hab  him  now,"  he  cried,  triumphantly  : 
**  dat  is  mean  'Tatie.  Tatie  dish  !— dat  is  him. 
Msssa  Tatie-dish.  'Top,  we  shall  see  if  him  good- 
natnred  Buccra." 

Tom  then  made  a  long  neck,  and  peered  into 
the  store,  where,  standing  behind  the  counter,  he 
beheld  a  little  baggy  Irishman,  whose  ruddy 
cheeks  seemed  to  scorn  the  sweltering  clime  he 
now  lived  in,  and  looking  the  very  picture  of  fun 
and  good  nature. 

"  I'say,  Whackie,"  cried  Tom,  "  come  away ; 
him  i*  de  werry  ting  for  we.  Now,  you  no  'peak 
— hoi'  yon  tongne.  No  say  noting,  and  I  shall 
do  him  fust-rate.** 

So  saying,  he  boldly  entered  the  store,  foUowed 
by  Whackie. 

"How  yon  do,  Massa  Tatie  1"  said  Tom,  mak- 
ing a  low  bow  to  the  storekeeper,  and  which 
Whaekie  did  his  best  to  imitate. 

"  Yoor  sarrant,  Mr.  Sheepsface,"  exclaimed  the 
storekeeper.  "  Troth,  and  d'ye  know  the  difference 
betwixt  a  nmrphff  and  a  potato  f" 

"No,  Massa,"  answered  Tom,  bowing;  "I  is 
not  hab  de  felicity." 

"  Then  I'll  be  after  enlightening  your  darkened 
vnderstanding,"  said  Pat.  "  I'm  a  Afurpky  when 
Fm  above  ground,  and  I'll  be  a  Tatie  when  I'm 
planted  under  ground."  And  the  good-humoured 
storekeeper  langhed  loudly  at  his  own  joke ;  while 
both  Tom  and  Whackie  roared  also,  wondering,  at 
the  same  time,  what  they  were  laughing  at. 

"  I  hope  you  is  wdl,  Massa  f  said  Tom,  recover- 
ing himaelf. 

"Dlegant,  my  honey!"  answered  Pat.  "And 
who  may  you  be  that's  so  mighty  polite  as  to  be  in- 
qnmng  after  my  own  darling  self  T 

"  I  be  head  servant  to  de  noo  Gobemor  ob  dis 
efty,"  said  the  lying  knave,  while  Whackie  actually 
gaped  with  astonishment,  thinking  that  Tom  had 
foigotteB  who  he  really  belonged  to.  "  And  dis 
'  geuelem,"  continued  Tom,  "  is  de  head  servant,  and 


werry  intimate  friend,  of  de  rich  and  bootifiil  Miss 
Bellgrove  of  Myrtlegrove  and  Wandoo-bank." 

Whackie's  month  opened  more  and  more  on 
hearing  that  he  also  had  changed  owners ;  but  his 
surprise  was  surpassed  by  that  of  the  poor  store- 
keeper,  who,  wondering  what  could  bring  the  ser- 
vants of  such  magnates  to  his  shop,  exclaimed — 
"  I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  yese :  taix,  it's  an  hononr 
I  didn't  expect  at  all,  at  all !  " 

"  Don't  mention  dat,"  said  Tom,  most  graciously 
bowing.  "  You  see,  Sar,  de  fac  of  de  matter  is 
dis :  De  oder  day,  de  young,  rich,  and  lubelly  Miss 
Bellgrove  was  drive  in  she's  carriage  along  virid  my 
Massa,  de  noo  Gobemor.  'Em  was  pass  dis  way, 
when  my  Massa,  de  noo  Gobemor,  was  look  out 
de  carriage  window,  and  him  see  dis  werry  booti- 
ful  store  ob  yours.  '  Look,'  say  he  to  Misses, 
'  dere  is  one  ob  de  most  tastey  and  handsomerest 
stores  in  de  whole  city,— quite  noo  fit  up,— weny 
neat  indeed.' " 

"Long  life  to  his  honour!"  exclaimed  the  amazed 
storekeeper.  "  Did  he  really  say  all  that  about 
Paddy  Murphy's  store  1" 

" So,"  continued  the  lying  rogue,  "when Missee 
Bellgrove  look  out  de  carriage,  she  say, '  Oh !  wot 
a  pratty  genelem  is  keep  dat  store!  how  good 
lookee  him  is!'" 

"  The  darlint !"  exclaimed  poor  Paddy,  swallow- 
ing all  the  new-coined  lies  of  the  negro  for  positive 
troths.  "  Did  she  see  me  V  Here  he  cast  an  ad- 
miring glance  at  his  person.  "  Faix,  and  she's 
right,  too,"  he  added.  "  Be  de  powers !  before  I 
left  Tipperary,  the  girls  were  after  tearing  one  an- 
other to  pieces  about  me  !" 

"  I  is  sure  ob  dat,  Massa,"  cried  Tom ;  "  hand- 
some, good-lookee  genelem  like  you  must  play  de 
berry  debil  wid  de  gals !" 

"  Faith  and  you're  the  boy  for  guessing  that ; 
ha,  ha,  ha !"  roared  Pat. 

"  Well,  Sar,"  continued  Tom,  "  when  de  Gober^ 
nor  and  Missee  Bellgrove  was  come  home,  dey  was 
meet  wid  large  party  at  dinner,  and  dey  tell  all 
about  de  new  store  and  de  handsome  storekeeper." 

"  Did  the  gentry  do  that !"  exclaimed  Paddy,  In 
a  transport  of  joy.  "  Oh !  Paddy,  my  boy,  your 
fortune's  after  being  made  I" 

"  So,  Sar,"  continued  this  lying  vnrlet,  "de  whole 
company  was  quite  deligh^  and  'em  all  say— 
'  Berry  well,  since  you  recommend  de  genelem,  we 
is  all  go  deal  wid  him,  perwided  him  loittals  b»  de 
real  ting. ' " 

"  By  my  showl,"  exclaimed  Paddy,  in  a  fit  of 
rapture,  "  I  keep  the  best  in  the  world.  Sarch  aU 
Amerrykay,  ay,  and  owld  Ireland  to  the  bargain, 
the  devil  a  taste  you'll  find  better !" 

"  Dat  is  jost  wot  de  bootiful  Missee  Bellgrove  was 
say,"  responded  Tom,  enlarging  as  he  found  Mr. 
Murphy's  weak  side.  "  Missee  says — *  I  is  sure 
dat  de  genelem  must  hab  ebery  ting  good — he  look 
80  good  heshef ! ' " 

"  Oh !  the  darlint !"  exclaimed  Paddy,  his  very 
eyes  moistening  with  delight.  "  If  I  had  her  in  my 
arms,  I'd  give  her  an  Irishman's  blessing !" 

"  So,  Sar,"  continued  Tom,  thinking  it  vras  now 
high  time  to  bring  his  colloquy  to  a  peroration,  "  de 
company  was  all  say — 'We  should  like  to  see 
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tample  ob  hi\n  different  goodt ;  and,  if  dey  please  us, 
we  sail  all  go  deal  wid  him  ;  but  we  must  see  wot 
he  deal  in,  and  if  de  tings  be  real  good.'  So,  when 
de  Gobernor  was  hear  dat,  him  say — '  I  like  de 
genelem,  and  want  for  encourage  he  ;  so  I  sail  send 
^ny  head  servant  '—dat  is  me,  Sar,"  he  added,  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  laying  his  hand  on  his  bosom, 
— "  'for  request  de  sample  ob  him  different  ffoode,  and 
I  sail  send  'em  to  you ;  and  if  dey  please,  you  must 
all  become  customer  and  friend  ob  de  genelem.'  " 

Paddy's  mouth  was  wide  open,  swallowing  the 
barefaced  lies  of  the  rogue.  "  Well,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  its  myself  that's  proud  to  think  that  the  Gk>Ter- 
nor  and  the  gentry,  and  more  particularly  the 
beautiful  young  lady,  should  talk  of  me !" 

"So,  Sar,"  continued  Tom,  with  increased  energy, 
"  de  Governor  say  to  me—'  My  good  friend,'  say 
he,  '  go  to  dat  bootiful  new  store,  and  get  tample  ob 
<M  de  tings  de  genelem  is  deal  in,  and  bring  'em  to 
me.  Get  de  best,  till  I  show  'em  to  all  my  friend  in 
de  city.  If  de  tings  be  good,  de  genelem's  fortune 
is  made,  and  him  jjtore  shall  be  de  fust  in  de  city ! ' " 

"  Only  to  think  of  such  kindness !"  exclaimed 
tlie  deluded  storekeeper. 

"  Well,  Sar !"  continued  Tom,  coining  the  lies 
with  vast  rapidity  as  he  made  sure  of  poor  Mur- 
phy's weak  side,  "  when  de  bootiful  Missee  Bell- 
grove  was  hear  dat,  she  say  to  dis  genelem — " 
Here  he  pointed  to  Whackie,  whose  open  mouth 
and  staring  eyes  might  have  excited  a  suspicion  of 
something  being  wrong.  There  he  stood,  half-bent 
forward,  staring  at  his  lying  companion,  and  won- 
dering if  what  he  said  was  really  true,  so  glibly 
was  it  uttered.  Tom,  however,  had  riveted  the 
attention  of  the  storekeeper  to  himself ;  and,  with- 
out noticing  Whackie's  wonder-stricken  counte- 
nance, he  proceeded  : — "  '  Go,'  says  Missee  Bell- 
grove  ;  '  take  one  basket — call  on  dat  handsome 
genelem,  along  wid  de  Gobemor's  sarvant :  get 
sample  ob  hiin  goods,  and  ax  him  if  he  is  many."* 

"  Married !"  exclaimed  Paddy,  in  a  fit  of  rap- 
ture ;  "  no,  by  de  powers !  I'm  a  shingle  man  yet 
— ^hurrah  \  Oh !  thunder  and  turf,  I'll  live  for  the 
pretty  darlint  for  ever  and  ever,  and  as  long  after- 
that  as  she  plases  !" 

"  I  is  glad  ob  dat,"  said  Tom,  grinning ;  "  who 
know  wot  may  happen  handsome,  good-lookee 
genelem  like  you  dat  de  lady  is  fall  in  lub  wid  ? 
So,  Sar,  yon  be  kind  enough  to  gib  small  sample 
ob  you  goods  V 

"  Faix,  my  honey,  I'll  give  ye  the  whole  shop  if 
ye  like  l"  said  Paddy. 

In  the  openness  of  his  heart,  the  good-natured 
storekeeper  proceeded  to  fill  the  basket  with  the 
various  articles  which  Tom  pointed  out,  till  it  was 
completely  crammed. 

"  I  tink,  Massa,  dat  is  do  now,"  said  Tom,  when 
he  found  tliat  the  basket  would  hold  no  more. 
"  You  b  so  werry  kind,  you  hab  fill  de  basket." 

"  It's  myself  that 's  sorry  there 's  no  more  room 
in  the  basket,"  said  the  storekeeper.  "  I'd  almost 
go  into  it  myself  to  see  your  lovely  mistress !" 

"  Oh,  Sar !"  grinned  Tom,  "  we  is  take  you  in, 
wid  great  pleasure,  I  do  assure  you !" 

"  Now,"  said  Paddy,  "you  must  take  a  glass  of 
brandy  before  you  go." 


"'Pon  soul,"  exclaimed  Tom,  "you  is  too  kind ; 
Missee  shall  be  quite  delight  when  she  hear  ob  dis." 

The  Irishman  handed  two  large  glasses,  filled 
with  brandy,  to  the  negroes ;  and  Whackie  had 
raised  his  glass  to  his  lips,  when  Tom  caught  his 
hand,  and  requested  him  to  stop.  Whackie  laid 
down  the  glass,  with  a  sulky  look  at  his  Mend, 
who  said,  "  I  beg  you  panion ;  but  you  know 
you  Missee  is  not  like  de  smell  ob  brandy  ; — bo  I 
tink,  if  dis  good  genelem  is  give  us  small  drop  ob 
brandy  in  one  bottle,  we  is  drink  him  health  at 
night  wid  great  pleasure  and  much  joy." 

"  Arrah,  dears !  you'll  get  a  bottle  full  to  drink 
my  health  then  !"  exclaimed  Paddy,  as  he  filled  a 
bottle  ;  and  which  Tom  instantly  pocketed,  bowing 
to  the  very  ground  as  Whackie  and  he  departed, 
leaving  the  duped  storekeeper  to  indulge  in  dreams 
of  love  and  wealth,  which  were  never  to  be  realized. 

On  turning  the  comer  of  the  street,  Tom  borst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  he  shouted.  «  OU  Lor !  if  eber 
I  see  such  goose  as  dat  storekeeper  :  was  I  not  do 
him  fust-rate,  Whackie  ?" 

"  Tom,"  answered  Whackie,  seriously,  "  I  no 
like  de  way  you  was  cheat  dat  good  Buccra.  You 
was  tell  him  so  many  lie ;  I  no  like  dat.  My 
Massa  say,  dat  I  must  always  tell  de  trute,  and  be 
honest." 

"  Homiest .'"  exclaimed  Tom,  with  a  look  of 
mingled  wonder  and  contempt ;  "  wot  de  debil  bab 
poor  niggers  got  for  do  wid  honesty  ?  My  dear  Sar, 
de  white  men  hab  kick  trute  and  honesty  out  ob 
de  worl'  long  ago  :  dere  is  no  such  ting  now." 

"  Den,"  answered  Whackie,  earnestly, "  if  Buccra 
drive  'em  away,  poor  nigger  should  bring  'em  back 
again,  and  keep  'em  in  him  bosom ! " 

"  And  if  he  do,"  said  Tom,  "  him  no  get  no  cre- 
dit by  'em.  No,  no,  Whackie  ;  if  you  wish  to  get 
on  in  dis  dam  wicked  world,  you  must  send  ho- 
nesty to  de  debil,  and  tell  no  more  trute  den  be 
occasion  for :  dat's  de  way  for  get  on  now.  If 
you  is  honest,  den  ebery  rogue  try  for  cheat  you 
wery  eyes  out  you  heid ;  and  if  you  always  tell 
de  trute,  dey  call  you  a  dam  jaickatamasa,  and 
knock  you  eyes  out :  so  you  see  dis  world  is  not 
made  for  trute  and  honesty." 

"  Maybe  no,"  said  Whackie ;  "  but  while  I  is  in 
dis  worl'  I  should  like  for  be  honest,  if  I  could." 

"  Den  you  neber  shall  make  anyting  by  'em," 
answered  Tom. 

Whackie  ceased  arguing,  and  Tom,  suddenly 
pausing  in  his  career,  said,  "  I  say,  Whackie,  here 
be  anoder  new  store.  Walk  you  on  wid  de  bas- 
ket, and  I  sliall  go  in  and  get  my  pockets  fill  wid 
sample." 

Emboldened  by  his  success  with  "  Pat  Murphy," 
Tom  entered  into  another  store,  but  started  when 
he  beheld  a  tall,  raw-boned,  grim-looking  Scotch- 
man behind  the  counter,  who  answered  his  saluta- 
tion with  a  contemptuous  grunt. 

"  You  is  hab  any  good  tea  and  sugar?"  inquired 
Tom,  in  the  most  insinuating  tone  of  voice. 

"Was  ye  gaun  to  buy  ony?"  inquired  the 
Scotchman,  haughtily. 

"  Perhaps  I  is,"  answered  Tom,  "  perwided  you 
keep  'em  good." 
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*  Gnid  !"  exclaimed  the  Scotchman.  "  D'ye 
mean  to  say  I  keep  onything  bad?" 

"  Can't  say,  Maasa,  till  we  see  sample  ob  yon 
goods,"  grinned  Tom. 

"  Get  oot  o'  my  shop,  ye  villain ! "  cried  the 
Seotphman,  menacing  Tom  with  a  heavy  roller 
■which  he  snatched  up  from  the  counter.  "  A 
loipfa — ye  intak' — I'll  sample  ye !" 

"MasBs!"  exclaimed  Tom,  retreating  into  a 
comer,  "  'pon  sonl,  dis  is  most  nncibilize  usage !" 

"  Ye  villain !  Fll  sample  ye,  ye  cheatin'  rogne. 
Gang  oot,  or  m  brain  ye !"  cried  the  Scotchman, 
in  a  towering  rage,  advancing  towards  him  with 
tiie  roller  in  his  hajid. 

*  IHs  is  most  nngenelamy,  'pon  sonl ! "  ex- 
chimed  Tom.    "  You  is  no  genelem !" 

*  Nae  gentleman !  ye  black  vagabond,  Fll  nae 
gcntknoian  ye !"  exdahned  the  store-keeper.  And, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  brought  the 
loUer  in  contact  vrith  Tom's  skoll  so  forcibly,  that 
he  broke  the  roller  through  the  middle,  one  end 
panning  high  in  the  air,  while  the  other  remained 
firm  in  his  grasp. 

«  Ydi !"  yelled  Tom,  "you  dam  Scotcha  tief,  is 
dat  de  way  yon  treat  yon  customers  1" 

"Confoond  yerehard  head!"  exclaimed  the  wroth- 
fnlstore-keeper;  "Imichtasweelhaehuttenawhin- 
ttane :  dang  ye  1  ye  hae  broken  my  guid  roller !" 
So  saying,  he  dashed  the  fragment  of  the  roller  at 
Tom's  shins,  who  fled  from  the  store,  cursing  in 
the  most  approved  negro  style,  nor  halted  till  he 
overtook  his  friend  Whackie,  who,  observing  Tom's 
flamed  appearance,  inquired —  . 

"Wot  did  dat  storekeeper  gib  you?" 

"More  den  I  was  want,"  answered  Tom  sulkily. 

"Wot  him  gib  yon  sampleob?"  inquired  Whackie. 

"Sample  ob  him  good  breeding-— dam  him  eye !" 
responded  Tom.     By  this  time  they  had  entered 


the  public  market,  and  nothing  daunted  by  his  re  • 
cent  failure,  Tom  looked  around  for  a  victim.  "We 
must  hab  some  few  egg,  for  make  pancakes,"  said 
he.  "  See  here  be  old  mullatta  woman  be  sell  'em. 
I  try  she. — ^How  you  do,  ma'am?  hope  I  is  hab  de 
felicity  of  see  you  well  V  he  continued,  bowing  to 
a  yellow-visaged  old  woman,  who  predded  with 
great  dignity  over  two  large  panniers  filled  with 


"  How  yon  do  V  said  the  dame,  with  a  haughty 
bend  of  her  head  to  the  negro. 

"  Is  you  eggs  good  ?"  inquired  Tom. 

"  Best  in  market,"  she  answered. 

"  I  should  tink  so,  when  handsome  good-lookee 
lady  like  you  keep  em,"  said  Tom,  bovring,  whUe 
the  dame  smirked  and  jerked  her  head,  seemingly 
highly  pleased  with  the  compliment;  and  Tom 
added — 

"  Hab  you  got  any  hlack  hen  eggsV 

"  How  do  I  know  black  hen  eggs  from  white  hen 
eggs?"  inquired  the  woman,  staring  at  him. 

"  You  no  know  dat?"  cried  Tom,  with  affected 
surprise  ;  "  de  greatest  secret  in  de  trade — ^I  must 
teachify  yon.  I  want  two  dozen  ob  black  hen  eggs 
— I  pick  'em  myshef  if  you  please."  So  saying, 
he  began  picking  out  the  largest  and  best  eggs  he 
could  see,  till  the  woman  exclaimed,  "  My  eye  !  do 
black  hens  lay  bigger  eggs  than  white  hens  ?" 

"  Always,  always,"  answered  Tom,  as  he  clutch- 
ed at  anoUier  large  one. 

"Stop,  stop,"  cried  the  woman,  pushing  him 
aside.    "  I  have  no  mgre  black  hen  eggs." 

"  I  must  hab  de  two  dozen,"  cried  Tom. 

"  You  can't  get  'em,"  cried  the  woman,  fiercely. 

"  I  no  pay  for  wot  a  got,  den !"  chuckled  Tom, 
as  he  made  off  with  bis  booty,  amid  a  shower  of 
curses  from  the  defrauded  woman. 

{To  b«  continued.)  B.K.R. 


THE  FIRST  HOME. 

"  Whatever  fortunes  vut  my  future  toik, 
The  bemiti/iU  is  Taoiahed,  uid  letonu  not." 


About  the  casement  of  a  room 

In  wliioh  a  maid  had  slept 
From  badding  in£uicy  to  bloom, 

A  honeysncUe  crept. 

And  every  morning,  when  the  dew 

Lent  odonr  to  green  lanes. 
The  honeysnokle-flowers  looked  through 

The  maiden's  window-panes. 

How  mnch  of  loveUness  ihej  saw, 
When  SDmmer  moma  were  mild, 

It  is  not  meet  for  man  to  know — 
I  only  know  they  smiled  I 

They  might  have  smiled  at  accents  sweet. 

And  sighs  of  tenderness, 
Soeh  u  &e  dreams  of  lore  may  cheat 

A  maiden  to  express. 

Ilwy  might,  indeed,  have  smiled  to  see 

The  early  snnbeams  dance, 
As  if  they  felt  it  joy  to  be 

On  imch  a  countenance  ! 

But  when  the  maid  her  chamber  lef 
Dressed  as  becwne  a  bride, 

tOU  Xv— KO.  CXII. 


Tie  Death  of  WallemUiit, 

Of  her  soft  voioe  and  looks  bereft. 
The  honeysuckle  died. 

Upon  the  lonely  window-dll 

Its  withering  tendrils  hnng. 
And,  through  the  vacant  room,  a  chill 

Of  desolation  flung. 

The  yellow  bee,  that  ever  found 

Rich  increase  of  his  store 
'Midst  flowers  that  wreathed  that  casement  round. 

Came  buzzing  there  no  more ; 
Nor  nestling  butterfly,  whose  wing 

Wore  all  the  hues  of  June, 
And  to  its  leaves  had  loted  to  cling 

Beneath  the  sultry  now ; — 

Nor  aught,  with  form  imptutmg  grace. 

Or  musio  with  its  voice. 
About  this  love-forsaken  plaoe 

Did  e'er  again  rejoic^ ; 

Because  the  beauty  that  had  moved 

Upon  the  chamber  floor. 
Delighting  everything  that  loved, 

liotnmed  to  it  no  more. 

L.D. 
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QUAKER  MISSIONS  TO  AUSTRALIA.* 


Te>  Fsismds  are  not  zealously  or  systematically 
a  proaelytizing  sect ;  althongh,  unce  their  Founder, 
George  Fox,  incessantly  perambulated  England, 
and  visited  the  West  India  Islands  and  the  British 
American  colonies,  "  Friends"  in  the  ministry 
hare  from  time  to  time  been  mored  to  go  forth  in- 
to strange  lands,  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Gospel ;    and  also  for  those  benevolent  objects 
which  are  among  its  purest  fruits.    About  the  year 
1832,  James  Backhouse  of  York,  a  Minister  among 
the  Quakers,  (who,  though  they  have  no  ecclesias- 
tical order,  have  ministers,)  and  George  Washing- 
ton Walker  of  Newcastle,  "  under  impressions  of 
religious  duty,"  formed  the  design  of  visiting  the 
Australian  colonies.    Their  desire,  when  laid  be- 
fore the  Society,  was  approved.    They  went  out 
together,  and  for  nearly  six  years  sojourned  prin- 
cipally in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  New  South 
Wales  ;   though  the  more  recent  settlements  of 
Fort  Philip,  South  and  West  Australia,  and  Swan 
River,  were  each  virated  before  their  return  to 
England.     Though  Mr,  Backhouse  and  his  oom- 
panion  omitted  no  opportunity  of  communicating 
religious  instruction  and  of  doing  good,  their  labours 
were  (hiefly  directed  to  the  convicts,  whether  pri- 
soners, assigned  servants,  or  chain-gangs.    The  ad- 
vocacy of  the  Temperance  cause  was  another  espe- 
cial object.    In  all  the  towns,  meetings  were  held 
for  the  promotion  of  religion  and  good  morals,  to 
which  the  public  were  invited ;  and  many  visits  for 
religious  objects  were  made  to  the  difFerent  Penal 
Establishments.    The  expenses  of  this  protracted 
residence  were  probably  defrayed  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  England;  and  the  missionaries  were 
supplied  with  Bibles   and  Tracts,  to   distribute 
among  the  convicts,  and  with  little  presents  to  give 
to  the  Aborigines.    Their  journeys  were  generally 
made  in  the  Apostolic  mode  of  walking  on  foot,  by 
which  means  they  were  enabled  to  visit  a  large 
proportion  of  the  scattered  settlers,  and  to  carry 
their  message  to  the  moat  solitary  habitations  ; 
where  they  met,  on  equal  terms,  the  farmers,  and 
the  convicts  assigned  to  them  as  servants.    In  every 
instance  that  is  recorded  in  the  voluminous  Journal 
of  Mr.  Backhouse,  they  appear  to  have  been  received 
by  aU  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  with 
respect,  courtesy,  hospitality,  and  oftrai  the  most 
cordial  kindness.    The  days  of  the  browbeating  ma- 
gistrates, the  stocks,  and  the  prison,  exist  no  longer 
for  the  Quakers,  who  have  peacefully  conquered 

the  esteem  of  a  rebellious  worid. Though  the 

Journal  is  mainly  occupied  with  what  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  author's  mission,  and  his  daily  and  hourly 
employment,  it  is  diversified  by  lighter  topics,  and 
contains  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  of  a  popu- 
lar kind.  James  Backhouse  displays  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  Natural  History,  especially  Botany, 
and  an  ardent  attachment  to  these  pursuits,  which 
will  recommend  his  work  topersoHs^similartastes, 


•  Narrative  of  a,  Visit  to  the  Anstnlian  Colonies,  by 
James  Baokhonse  ;  -with  mnn,  etchings,  and  woodcutB ; 
8vo,  pp.  704.   {londoa:  Hamilton,  A^Ms,  &  C!o. 


independently  of  its  leading  and  higher  objecta.  The 
Quakers,  who,  uponprinciple,denythemBelvesinaiiy 
pleasures,  which  other  religious  sects  deem  innoeent 
and  even  useful,  as  subswvient  to  health  of  body 
andcheerfiilnessandenlargementof  spiritjseein  hap- 
pUy,  of  late,  strongly  attracted  by  natural  beauty ; 
by  fine  scenery,  flowers,  the  feathered  creation,  and 
those  minuterworksof  God,  the  study  of  whicbmay, 
in  their  grave  minds,  tend  to  soften  and  expand  the 
religious  sentiment.  A  religion  so  entirely  devoid  of 
aU  ritual  and  external  observances  ;  so  spiritualised 
as  that  of  George  Fox— so  far  as  the  absence  of  pomp 
and  show,  or  what  strikes  the  senses,  begets  spiri- 
tuality— seems  peculiarly  to  demand  the  innocent 
mental  excitement  which  may  be  found  in  the 
endless  forms  of  natural  beauty.  If  we  remember 
aright,  George  Fox  gave  a  piece  of  ground  which 
he  possessed  in  Philadelphia  "  for  a  flower-garden, 
where  the  lads  and  lasses  might  walk."  This 
showed  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  humanity,  and 
a  wise  indulgence. 

Our  Quaker  Missionaries  went  out  in  a  Teasel  in 
which  there  were  a  number  of  Chelsea  pensioners, 
who  had  commuted  their  pensions  for  an  advance 
of  money ;  as  was  also  lately  done,  and  in  no  case 
with  the  best  consequences,  with  pensioners  going 
as  emigrants  to  Canada.  The  example  of  these 
droutliy  veterans  and  their  womenkind  did  not 
lessen  Mr.  Backhouse's  admiration  of  Total 
Abstinence.  As  long  as  their  money  histed,  they 
were  drunk,  riotous,  and  even  mutinous  ;  and  in 
answer  to  his  friendly  expostulations,  replied,  like 
lords,  "That  they  were  free  men,  and  would  do 
what  they  pleased  with  their  own."  Some  of  the 
more  turbulent  were  left  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  others  voluntarily  remained  there. 
Their  conduct  leads  our  author  to  remark  upon  the 
obedience  or  docility  of  men  whose  lives  are  regu- 
lated by  inherent  moral  principle,  and  those  who 
liftve  been  trained  by  a  coercive  military  discipline, 
unreasoning  to  submit.  The  faithful  ministra- 
tions of  the  Quaker  brethren  among  these  incorri- 
gible old  soldiers,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at- 
tended with  much  efiect. ^We  have  hinted  that 

our  author  has  an  eye  for  Nature,  l)oth  in  her 
beautifully-minute  and  her  more  sublime  manifes- 
tations. This  marine  picture,  found  in  one  of  the 
opening  pages  of  the  volume,  will  tend  to  corrobo- 
rate our  opinion : — 

As  we  were  in  tiie  act  of  cmssiiig  L'AguIlaa  Bsiikj 
which  lies  off  Cape  L'Agullas— the  sontheniiaost  point 
of  Africa — the  waves  were  magnificently  b<dd.  Some- 
times we  were  in  a  deep  boUow,  and  tie  aezt  minute 
mounted  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  billow,  which,  as  it  ap- 
proached, seemed  ready  to  swallow  us  np  ;  but  the 
buoyancy  of  the  vessel  occasioned  it  to  rise  over  the 
surge  ;  in  mounting  which,  the  masts  wonld  form  an 
angle  of,  perhaps,  45  degrees  with  the  horison,  in  an  op- 
posite direction  to  that  in  which  the  billow  advanced : 
on  reaching  its  top  the  inclination  was  suddealy  rever- 
sed, the  wind  at  the  Bame  time  presn^g  the  vessel  against 
the  receding  mass  of  water,  which  boUed  flpom  nnder  the 
leeward  side,  or  sometimes  flowed  over  a  portion  of  the 
deck.  Sometimes  the  top  of  a  brricen  billow  struck 
against  the  ship's  side,  and  covered  half  the  vessel  with 
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tpny.  Now  tQd  than  a  sfaowar  fell,  but  often  the  sun 
sbone  bristly  on  the  agitated  eceoe,  Uluminating  the 
tpny  Ttota  the  tops  of  the  broken,  dark  blue  wares, 
with  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  sometimes  showing 
li^t  of  emerald  green  through  the  unbroken  water.  Vast 
■omben  of  stormy  petrels  were  sailing  on  the  wing, 
witbin  a  tew  yards  of  the  stem  of  our  bark,  and  numer- 
•u  wandering  albatrosses  were  flying  around,  or  occa- 
aioaaUy  settling  on  the  surface  of  the  boisterous  ocean, 
•ad  Tiding  with  careless  dignity  over  the  highest  billows, 
Maicely  regarding  their  surfy  tops.  When  custom  has 
liken  sway  the  nerrons  excitement  occasioned  by  the 
nUing  of  the  ship,  it  is  surprising  how  little  the  mind 
iMognises  danger  nnder  such  circumstances ;  and  "  how 
tko^glttleaa  still  the  thoughtless  seem."  For  my  own 
pwt>  I  enjoyed  the  spectacle ;  but  the  remembrance, 
that  He  who  rales  over  all  is  our  Father,  merciful  and 
kind,  rsgvding  na  for  good,  wa«  neo^ssaty  for  the  en- 
jeyaeot." 

The  first  place  at  which  the  Missionaries  tonchsd 
was  Hobart  Town ;  and  their  first  pedestrian  excor- 
ticats — aometimes  stretching  in  the  huh  to  tliirty 
md  forty  mUa»  ^^ay — were  among  the  scattered 
•stttennnts  in  the  surrounding  division  of  Tss- 
mania.  Though  the  work  is  not  intended  to  give  a 
history  of  the  Australian  colonies,  yet  their  most 
important  featnre%  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  aettlen,  ars  necessarily  often  brought  into  riew 
baling  the  frequent  and  intimate  intercourse  which 
the  Qnaker  gentlemen  had  with  the  people  of  all 
ranks.  Orer  all  these  colonies  one  is  charmed  to 
Btett  with  names  familiar  and  endeared  in  the  Old 
Conntiy,  which,  unlike  the  emigrants  to  America, 
tte  aettim  never  designate  but  as — Home.  Argyle, 
Hamilton,  the  Clyde,  Derwent  Water,  Helvellyn, 
the  Hampshire  Hills,  Glenorcfay,  the  Esk,  the 
Tamar,  and  names  of  like  a£Fectionate  derivatioq, 
are  perpetually  occurring ;  while  homesteads  are 
named  Hona  Vale,  Aroca,  Ellangowan,  and  by 
other  as  kindly,  if  less  romantic,  appellations. 

One  of  the  excursions  recorded  was  to  New  Nor- 
folk, fiwmeriy  Elizabeth  Town,  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  persons  settled  there,  who  had  formerly 
been  located  at  Norfolk  Island,  but  were  now  eman- 
cqiated — and  of  those  still  in  the  penal  settlement 
St  Uacquarrie  Harbour.  But  as  the  condition  of  the 
ecnricts,  from  recent  regulations,  must  soon  oeass 
to  be  of  so  much  interest  as  that  of  the  &m  emi- 
grant settlers,  we  are  naturally  more  attracted  by 
the  latter:— 

We  accompanied  Greorge  Dixon,  an  old  schoolfellow 
of  siiae,  and  three  of  his  nieces,  to  his  house  at  Green 
Valley,  on  the  Lower  Clyde,  travelling  twenty-scTen 
■Bas  on  Ibot,  by  the  side  of  a  little  cart,  drawn  by  four 
«x*o,  and  driven  by  a  prisoner,  and  proceeding  at  the 
nit  of  aboot  two  miles  and  a  half  per  boor,  along  a 
nsd,  a  iaiga  part  of  which  waj;  a  mere  cart  track. 
Xildl  «f  ihp  country  wa«  settled  :  it  consisted  of  hills, 
BBBetaSy  covered  with  open  grassy  forest,  and  inter- 
iftned  with  little  patofaes  of^cBltivated  ground.  In 
kcatioDi  U  land  of  two  or  three  tbouaajid  acres,  it  is  eel- 
dtn  iM  VB  wuiy  hundreds  have  been  tilled.  Large 
fortiMU  are  pf  woody  and  rocky  hills,  tint  cannot  be 

Ranched,  but  on  which  sheep  feed 

Da  M^equarrie  Plains  we  called  on  John  Terry,  an 
(B^nnt  flroa  YorksUn,  irtio  has  a  cem-mill  at  New 
Kaiftik,  aod  who  was  hoe  shearkig  his  sheep.  Ha  is  a 
awfiVHiBJy  honest  man,  who  left  England  at  a  time 
«JMn  ^^nners  were  suffering  adversity ;  and  notwith- 
ahaiiing  many  difficulties  that  he  has  had  to  contend 
nidi,  he  thinks  his  eircamstanoes  have  been  greatly  iffl- 
jKni  by  the  ohaoge.  A  few  miles  beyond  his  cottags 
a  Iki  VM)ra<^  iVB  >  the  titting-roon  of  which  woaU 


not  disgrace  a  market-town  in  England.  We  called 
also  at  the  hut  of  a  Scotchman,  to  get  a  drink  of  water, 

no  more  being  to  be  had  for  nine  miles 

Pursuing  our  route  over  low  hills,  some  clear  of  wood, 
and  others  covered  with  black  wattle,  Acacia  qfinit, 
yielding  a  gum  like  gum  Arabic,  we  at  length  reached 
Green  Valley,  where  we  received  a  hearty  greeting  from 
Agnes  Dixon,  a  native  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  who  soon  prepared  a  refreshing  cup 
of  tea  'i  after  which,  we  gladly  resigned  our  weary  limbs 
and  blistered  feet  to  rest. 

George  Dixon  emigrated  to  this  colony  eleven  years 
ago ;  he  was  trained  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  has 
brought  a  portion  of  his  location  of  land  into  cultiva- 
tion, both  in  the  growth  of  wheat  and  other  grain  ;  he 
has  also  formed  a  good  garden,  which  is  well  stocked 
with  fruit  trees  and  has  a  hawthorn  hedge.  The  com- 
mon fences  of  the  country  are  formed  of  logs,  branches, 
or  posts  and  rails.  His  house  is  built  of  split  wattles, 
plastered  and  whitewashed,  the  roof  projecting  in  i^ont 
and  resting  on  wooden  pillars  so  as  to  form  a  verandah, 
a  common  style  of  bnil(Ung  in  this  country.  The  house 
consists  of  two  tnot  rooms  with  boarded  floors,  and 
twi)  behind, — a  kitchen  and  store-room, — floored  with 
stone.  His  land  consists  of  basaltic  bills  with  grassy 
forest,  and  he  has  about  a  mile  of  frontage  on  (be  Clyde, 
which  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  little  mote  thui  a 
chain  of  pools^xalled  here  lagoons — of  varioim  length 
and  depth,  and  about  thirty  fpet  in  width.  In  winter  this 
becomes  a  considerable  river.  Some  parts  of  its  banks 
are  open,  others  bushy,  and  some  rocky.  In  one  place, 
a  rock  like  a  steeple  stands  between  a  cliff  and  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river.  G.  Dixon's  shepherd  is  a  prisoner,  but 
a  man  of  religions  sensibility  ;  be  became  a  thief  from 
the  inlneaee  of  intoxicating  drink,  but  dees  not  show 
any  dishonesty  iriien  he  abstains :  he  had  a  ticket-of- 
leave,  but  loet  it  in  consequence  of  being  peisnaded  to 
drink  a  glass  of  porter,  which  immediately  revived  his 
thieving  propensity. 

If  Mr.  Backhouse  believes  that  a  single  glass  of 
porter  will  excite  "the  thieving  propensity,"  he 
does  well  to  be  tee-total.  In  a  visit  |n  a  di^rent 
direction,  another  settler's  dyrelling  was  sem- 

Having  received  an  invitation  from  a  settler  nuned 
Bobert  Mather,  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Lauderdale,  on 
Maddy  Plains,  we  made  onr  way  to  his  house,  crossing 
a  salt  marsh,  on  the  side  of  which  were  large  bushes  of 
Shrubby  Samphire.  R.  MaUier  sent  notice  to  his  neigh- 
bours, of  our  wish  to  have  a  meeting  with  them,  and 
vralked  with  us  to  the  house  of  an  industrious,  sober 
couple,  who,  while  prospering  in  temporal  things,  did 
not  forget  the  importance  of  &ose  that  are  spiritual.  A 
well-worn  bible  was  lying  on  their  table,  and  the  woman 
told  ns,  that  as  she  became  unable  to  do  needle-work  by 
oandle-light,  she  spent  much  of  her  evenings  in  reading 
tills  precious  book  to  her  femily.  Her  husband  was  a 
marine,  and  is  a  pensioner.  He  was  forraeriy  addicted 
to  the  use  of  spirits,  till,  like  many  others  in  Has  coun- 
try, he  would  bring  mm  home  in  a  bncket,  and  drink  it 
neat  out  of  a  pint  tin.  This  his  wife  would  not  allow, 
and  he  had  the  good  sense  to  submit  to  her  better 
government,  by  which  he  has  become  greatly  raised  in 
eireumstances  and  in  comfort.  Iliey  have  a  neat,  clean 
bricA  house,  two  tidy  children,  and  a  thriring  garden, 

clear  of  weeds Accompanied  by  R. 

Mather,  we  tailed  on  sevend  of  the  settlers,  many  of 
whom  are  of  the  poorer  class,  to  whom  we  spoke  on  the 
importance  of  attending  to  their  spiritual  concerns,  and 
gave  some  tracts,  for  which  they  appeared  grateful. 
We  dined  wjth  a  respectable  family  living  in  a  hut  of 
the  humblest  structure,  who  increased  their  means  of 
support,  by  converting  into  lime  such  shells  as  have 
accumulated  in  great  abundance  on  the  shore  of  Ralph's 
Bay.  At  this  place  we  met  with  William  Gellibrand — 
a  settler  residing  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Derwent  called 
South  Arm,— and  accepting  an  invitation  to  visit  his 
establishment,  proceeded  tmther  in  a  lime  boat.  W. 
Gellibrand's  house  is  situated  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  penlnsnla:  it  commands  a  riew  of  Ralph's 
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Bay  and  the  Derwent,  baclced  by  the  woody  hills  on  the 
shore,  witii  Hobart  Town  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles. 
This  part  of  South  Arm  is  a  little  elevated.  Basaltic 
ajid  grit  rocks  project  on  its  steep  sides ;  on  which  Gulls 
and  «il>gs  roost  in  great  numbers.  Peach  and  almond 
trees  are  coming  into  blossom  in  the  well-stocked  gar- 
den. The  native  grass  of  the  country  is  thin ;  but  the 
land  in  tillage  yields  a  fair  retam.  The  intelligent 
proprietor  pays  more  attention  than  most  persons  to  the 
comfort  and  morals  of  his  assigned  servants.  This  at- 
taches them  to  him,  and  raises  a  tone  of  feeling  in  their 
minds  congenial  to  their  reformation.  On  conversing 
with  one  of  these  men,  who  has  had  an  unusual  measure 
of  privilege  during  the  time  he  has  been  a  prisoner, 
respecting  the  comparative  difficulties  he  might  expect 
on  becoming  firee,  his  sentence  expiring  in  a  few  days  ; 
he  remarked,  "But,  Sir,  Liberty  is  sweet !" 

We  returned  to  tiie  main  land,  and  dined  with  an  in- 
teresting family  of  Independents.  Here  we  first  par- 
took of  Kangaroo,  the  taste  of  which  is  somewhat  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  beef  and  mutton :  it  is  usually 
served  up  with  bacon  in  a  kind  of  hash  called  "  a 
steamer." 

Every  settler  b  not  in  the  snug  domestic  position 
of  Greorge  Dixon  and  his  Hebridean  wife  ;  though, 
by  industry  and  perseverance,  every  one  has  it  very 
much  in  his  power  to  improve  his  circumstances. 
We  shall  give  another  example  of  this  sort.  The 
locality  is  the  neighbourhood  of  Launceston. 

Andrew  Gatenby  left  Yoricshire,  at  a  period  of  diffi- 
culty among  farmers,  in  tlut  county  and  settled  for  a 
time  in  WsJes.  Here  he  found  his  rent  too  high,  to  ad- 
mit of  his  making  a  livelihood  for  bis  family,  even  with  his 
industrious  habits  :  he  therefore  determined  to  emigrate 
to  Van  Diemen's  Ijand.  When  his  landlord  found  that 
he  was  really  intending  to  leave  his  farm  in  Wales,  he 
offered  to  lower  the  rent ;  but  A.  Gatenby  had  already 
made  arrangements  for  bis  projected  voyage  ;  and  he 
now  says,  that  it  has  been  better  for  his  circumstances 
that  he  has  emigrated,  than  it  would  have  been  to  have 
accepted  the  iann  in  Wales  as  a  gift.  On  arriving  in 
Tasmania,  he  obtained  a  good  grant  of  land,  under  the 
regnlations  then  existing  ;  upon  which,  himself  and 
family,  several  of  whom  were  sons,  worked  diligently 
with  their  own  hands.  Perhiq)s  in  no  country  is  the  adage 
more  true  than  in  this, "  He  that  by  the  plough  would 
thrive,  himself  must  either  hold  or  drive."  They  tilled 
their  own  land,  made  their  own  bricks,  and  built  their 
own  house,  vrith  the  help  of  a  few  prisoner-servants  ;  and 
they  have  now  one  of  the  most  complete  farming  estab- 
lislunents  in  the  Island.  In  the  early  part  of  their  resi- 
dence here,  their  house  was  attacked  by  Bushrangers, 
one  of  whom  was  shot  by  one  of  A.  (Satenby's  sons  ; 
and  one  of  his  sons  lost  his  life  by  some  hostile  Abori- 
gines. These  causes  of  alarm  and  distress  are  now  re- 
moved ttom  the  country,  in  which  life  is,  nevertheless, 
much  more  flreqnently  terminated  by  accidents  than  in 
England.  In  speaking  respecting  a  neighbour  that  A. 
Gatenby  had  in  Yorksiiire,  and  whom  he  esteemed  very 
hij^y,  and  would  gladly  have  had  for  a  neighbonr  in 
Ta8nunia,he  said — ^"You  may  tell  him  how  I  have 
done;  but  do  not  say  I  advise  him  to  come.  You  know 
all  have  not  done  so  well  as  I  have,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  he  might  succeed." 

At  first,  and  often  for  years,  many  severe  priva- 
tions must  be  endured. 

When  a  place  is  first  occupied  by  a  settler,  a  hut  of 
the  simplest  kind  is  formed,  often  like  a  mere  roof  rest- 
ing on  the  ground;  and  when  other  needAil  things  have 
been  effected,  one  of  upright  logs  is  built,  and  covered 
with  shingles.  This  is  usually  divided  into  two  rooms  ; 
one  of  which  is  fitted  up  with  broad  rough  shelves,  for 
sleeping  berths  ;  and  the  other,  which  has  a  square  re- 
cess for  a  fireplace,  built  of  stones  at  the  outer  end,  and 
continued  into  a  rude  chimney  a  little  higher  than  the 
roof,  is  used  for  a  cooking  and  sitting-room.  The  cre- 
vices between  the  logs  either  remain  open,  or  are  filled 
with  wool,  or  some  other  material.    A  s<}uare  owning. 


closing  with  a  shutter,  admits  light  into  each  room,  and 
short  logs  of  wood,  or  rude  benches,  serve  for  seats. 
Many  families  that  have  beenbrought  up  in  England  in 
respectable  circumstances,  live  for  several  yeara  in  a  hut 
of  this  description,  until  they  can  find  time  and  means 
to  build  themselves  a  better  habitation  ;  and  a  hut  of 
this  kind  is  generally  to  be  seen  contiguous  to  a  better 
house,  and  is  occupied  by  the  male  servants,  who  are 
mostly  prisoners. 

Perhaps  a  chief  reason  why  some  persons  make  a 
better  livelihood  here  than  in  England,  is,  because  they 
submit  to  live  at  a  much  smaller  expense.  The  origi- 
nal settlers  having  had  free  grants  of  laud,  subject  only 
to  a  quit-ient,  hiwl  also  no  rent  to  pay ;  but  no  frea 
grants  of  land  are  now  made.  The  lowest  sum  fior 
which  land  is  sold  by  the  Government  is  £5  per  aero. 
Although  convict  servants  are  sentenced  to  work  with- 
out wages,  they  cost  a  settler,  in  one  way  or  another, 
tiom  £20  to  £25  a-year,  including  maintenance,  cloth- 
ing, ^ Intheoourfle 

of  one  of  our  walks,  we  passed  the  remains  of  a  hut  thai 
was  burnt  about  two  years  ago,  by  the  Aborigines  of  the 
Ouse  or  Big  River  district.  An  old  man  named  Clark 
lost  his  life  in  it,  but  a  young  woman  escaped  ;  she 
rushed  tiom  the  fire  and  fell  on  her  knees  before  the 
natives,  one  of  whom  extinguished  the  flames  which  had 
caught  her  clothes,  and  beckoned  to  her  to  go  away. 
They  killed  a  woman  on  the  hill  behind  the  hut.  A  few 
weeks  after,  they  surrounded  the  house  of  G.  Dixon,  who 
received  a  spear  through  his  thigh,  in  running  from  a 
bam  to  his  house.  Previously  to  this  period,  the  nativoa 
bad  visited  this  neighbourhood  peaceably,  and  excited  no 
alarm.  They  have  now  been  removed  to  Flinder's 
Island  ;  but  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  such  as  wa« 
placed  in  various  situations  to  defend  the  settlers  against 
the  Aborigines,  still  remains  at  Ellangowan,  near  the 
house  of  a  fine  old  Scotchwoman,  named  Jacobin* 
Bums,  who  emigrated  from  her  own  country  many  years 
ago,  and  has  induced  several  of  her  relatives  to  follow 
her.  She  has  improved  her  circumstances,  and  is  noted 
fbr  hospitality,  which  is  indeed*  a  very  general  virtue 
among  the  settlers  in  this  land. 

WhUe  at  Green  VaUey,  walking  alone,  and  meditating 
on  the  clear  evidence  I  had  had  of  its  being  my  reli- 
gious duty  to  visit  this  part  of  the  world,  for  many 
years  before  the  right  time  seemed  to  be  come  for  me  to 
set  out,  and  querying  within  myself  as  to  how  we  should 
proceed,  so  as  to  be  found  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  will,  the  words,"  Go  through  the  breadth  of  the 
land,"  were  impressed  on  my  mind  with  such  authority 
as  left  no  doubt  but  this  was  the  counsel  of  the  Lord, 
mercifully  granted  for  our  direction.  For  the  Lord  still 
condescends  to  lead  about  and  instruct  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  him  ;  notwithstanding  it  may  seldom  be 
by  impressions  exactly  of  this  kind ;  but  more  frequently 
by  a  constraining  sense  of  his  will,  independent  of  any 
distinct  form  of  words,  or  by  the  overmling  of  his  pro- 
vidence. 

Many  passages  of  this  kind  may  be  expected  to 
occur  in  the  journal  of  a  disciple  of  George  Fox. 
Of  the  natural  intellect  of  the  Aborigines  here  and 
in  the  different  Australian  colonies,  Mr.  Backhouse 
expresses  the  humane  and  enlightened  opinions  held 
by  all  reflecting  men  ;  and  he  has  related  many 
anecdotes  and  traits  of  individuals  among  this  ill- 
treated,  despised,  and  degraded  race,  which  de- 
monstrate that  they  labour  under  no  natui«l  in- 
capacity. His  observations  on  the  prisoners  in  one 
Penitentiary  are  almost  equally  applicable  to  the 
convict  prisoners  everywhere.  "Many  of  them 
appeared  truly  grateful  for  a  little  religious  coun- 
sel, extended  in  friendly  sympathy."  The  tenets 
of  Mr,  Backhouse,  as  a  Quaker,  lead  him  frequently 
to  regret  the  omission  of  public  worship  in  these 
new  colonies,  because  there  happened  to  be  no 
minister  to  conduct  the  serrice ;  as  if  there  could 
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be  no  public  acts  of  devotion  where  there  is  no 
priest.    In  one  place  he  remarkg, — 

If  people  were  directed  to  wait  more  singly  upon  the 
Ixntl,  they  would  not  omit  assembling  for  worship  be- 
cause no  minister  was  present,  as  some  did  to-day,  when 
their  iqinister  was  prevented  from  arriving  by  the  stormy 
weather.  It  is  a  hnrtft:]  thing  to  lean  npon  man,  in 
that  which  is  a  duty  to  God,  and  which  ought  to  be 
perfimned  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

In  another  place  we  find  him  enforcing  the  same 
(pinions : — 

I  cannot  but  greatly  esteem  the  privilege  of  iiaving 
been  trained  to  the  practice  of  meeting,  to  wait  upon 
the  Lord,  independently  of  the  intervention  of  a  minister. 
The  common  custom,  of  no  minister,  no  public  worship, 
ill  aceorda  with  the  precept,  "  Not  forsaking  the  assem- 
bling of  yourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is." 
Indeed,  I  know  of  no'people  but  Friends,  who,  exercising 
fiuth  in  the  Redeemer's  declaration,  "  Wheresoever  two 
or  three  are  met  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them,"  act  upon  the  Apostle's  precept  fully, 
by  meeting  when  there  is  no  preacher  present.  Much 
as  I  esteem  Gospel  ministry  as  a  giit  of  God,  conferred 
for  the  edification  of  his  Church,  I  canuQt  but  look  upon 
those  views  of  public  worsliip,  which  render  it  dependent 
npon  Uie  intervention  of  a  priest  or  a  minister,  as  belong- 
ing rather  to  the  dispensation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  thui 
to  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

This  next  is  for  the  Puseyites ;  the  place  Ba- 
thnist : — 

I  tgent  some  time  in  the  school,  under  the  care  of  J. 
E.  Keane,  in  which  there  are  about  thirty  pupils,  who 
are  trained  with  much  Christian  care,  and  are  diligently 
iastnieted  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, but  lament  to  hear  them  taught  such  palpable 
enor  as  is  conveyed  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Episcopal 
Qiuroh,  by  which  they  are  instructed  to  say,  that  they 
become  members  of  Christ,  and  children  of  God,  by 
baptism,  dearly  implying  by  baptism  with  water.  I 
know  this  &llacy  is  attempted  to  be  explained  away,  by 
various  arguments ;  but  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  try  to  twist 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  words.  It  remains  palpably 
nntme,  that  any  in&nt,  by  water-baptism,  becomes  a 
member  of  Christ,  or  a  child  of  God ;  and  the  direct 
tendency  of  such  instruction  as  teaches  them  to  say  that 
this  is  tiie  case,  is  to  deceive  the  young,  with  regard  to 
tbeb  own  religious  state,  and  to  lead  them  to  attach  to 
this  rite  the  imaginary  effect  of  a  mystical  charm,  and 
to  divert  their  attention  from  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  received  only  through  the  mediation  of  Christ, 
by  which  alone  they  can  become  members  of  Christ, 
efafldren  of  God,  and  heirs  of  eternal  life. 

The  Quaker  Missionaries, — we  do  not  know  how 
otherwise  to  designate  them,  and  in  our  vocabu- 
laiy  Quaker  is  an  honoured  name, — ^visited  the 
Aborigines  of  Tasmania,  now  settled  or  exiled  to 
Flinder's  Island,  in  Bass's  Straits.  These  people 
hare  been  often  described.  A  number  of  them 
were  waiting  on  the  beach  to  see  the  strangers  dis- 
embark, and  they  shook  hands  with  them  very 
conrteoosly.  The  settlement  was,  at  the  time,  short 
of  proTisions;  and  when  it  was  learned  that  supplies 
had  been  brought,  they  held  "a  corrobery,"  or 
festal  dance,  around  a  fire,  to  testify  their  satis- 
&ction.    Their  dances  are  all  pantomimic. 

Several  of  the  Aborigines  came  into  the  Commandant's 
hut,  when  we  wen  at  breakfast,  and  seated  themselves 
ipiietly  on  stools,  or  on  the  floor ;  they  did  not  offer  to 
touch  anything,  but  expressed  pleasure  on  receiving  a 
little  tea  or  bread.  They  have  a  great  dislike  to  butter 
<r  anything  fat.  At  their  own  meals,  they  have  learned 
t«  use  tin  cans  and  dishes,  of  which  they  take  some  care. 
On  their  first  settlement,  they  threw  away  these  articles 
u  so<Bi  as  their  meals  were  over,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
M  small  trouble,  and  exereise  of  patience,  to  gather 
tlien  together  again.     Fuel  was  at  first  collected  by 


their  white  attendants,  to  boil  the  water  for  their  tea  ; 
but  when  their  taste  toi  this  article  became  strong,  they 
were  told,  that  they  must  either  bring  fuel  for  them- 
selves or  go  without  tea  ;  and  by  means  of  this  kind 
they  were  led  to  exertion  in  supplying  their  own  wants. 
They  now  collect  Aiel  cheerfblly,  and  assist  in  cooking, 
maldng  bread,  &0.,  and  a  soldier's  wife  teaches  the 

women  to  vrash Late  in  the  eveningwe 

visited  the  Aborigines  in  the  three  huts  or  "  break-winds" 
that  have  been  erected  for  them ;  these  are  built  of  spais, 
and  thatched  with  rushes  :  they  rraemble  roofii,  and 
have  an  aperture  along  the  ridge,  for  the  escape  of 
smoke.  These,withafew  cottages  of  similar  materialis,for 
the  soldiers  and  prisoner  boats-crew,  and  some  weather- 
board huts,  occupied  by  the  Commandant,  Surgeon,  Ac., 
and  a  tent  used  by  a  Surveyor,  form  the  Settlement  at 
this  place,  which  is  called  The  Lagoons.  In  each  of  the 
huts  of  the  natives,  then  were  fires  along  the  centre, 
around  which  they  were  lying,  in  company  with  their 
dogs,  which  are  good-tempered  like  themselves.  On  our 
entering  the  people  sat  up,  and  began  to  sing  their  na- 
tive songs — sometimes  the  men,  at  others  the  women — 
with  much  animation  of  countenance  and  gesture.  This 
they  kept  up  to  a  late  hour  ;  they  are  said  often  to  con- 
tinue their  singing  till  midnight.  To  me,  their  songs 
vrere  not  unpleasing  :  persons  skilled  in  music  consider 
them  harmonious.  ....  The  men  having  been 
requested  to  cease  from  wearing  "  bal-de-winny/'  that 
LB  red  ochre  and  grease,  in  their  hair,  they  had  signified 
a  willingness  to  do  so,  if  they  might  have  some  other 
covering  for  their  heads  ;  and  to-day,  according  to  a 
previous  agreement,  Scotch  caps  were  distributed  anfong 
them,  with  which  they  were  much  deUghted.  In  these 
they  seemed  to  perceive  a  similarity  to  the  head-dress  of 
the  military,  and  they  immediately  arranged  themselves 
in  a  rank  ! They  wear  the  bones  of  de- 
ceased relatives  around  their  necks,  perhaps  more  as 
tokens  of  affection  than  for  ornament ;  and  these  are 
also  used  as  charms.  They  are  commonly  leg  or  jaw 
bones,  wrapped  with  strings  rolled  in  grease  and  ochre, 
the  ends  only  protruding  ;  but  there  is  a  couple  here 
who  lost  their  only  child  in  infancy,  and  its  sknll  is  gener- 
ally to  be  seen  suspended  on  the  breast  either  of  its  father 
or  its  mother.  A  man  who  had  a  head-ache  to  day,  had 
three  leg  bones  fixed  on  his  head,  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  for  a  charm.  The  sheUs  for  necklaces  are  of  a 
brilliant  pearly  bine. 

The  manners  of  the  Aborigines  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  will  soon  be  little  more  than  a  matter  of  anti- 
quarian curiosity.  They  are  fast  perishing  under 
Uie  blight  which  the  white  men,  the  "  superior  race," 
seem  to  carry  wherever  they  go.  Like  aU  savages, 
the  people  here  are  remarkable  for  the  keenness  or 
perfection  of  their  senses,  of  which  some  singular 
instances  are  recorded.  Mr.  Backhonse  and  his 
colleague  made  a  second  visit  to  Flinder's  Island, 
which  impressed  him  still  more  favourably.  The 
natives  came  on  a  Sabbath  morning  with  the  sol- 
diers to  a  religious  meeting  which  he  held. 

The  Aborigines,  having  noticed  that  the  few  soldiers 
at  this  station,  who  were  placed  as  a  guard  against  the 
Sealers,  were  mustered  on  First-day  mornings  to  see  that 
they  had  made  themselves  properly  clean,  voluntarily 
commenced  mustering  in  a  mmilar  way  ;  they  also 
brought  out  the  wares  vrith  which  they  had  been  en- 
trusted, to  have  them  inspected.  The  Commandant 
took  advantage  of  this,  and  encouraged  them  to  do  so 
weekly.  This  morning  they  presented  their  tin  pots  and 
plates,  knives  and  spoons,  bright  and  clean,  and,  except 
three  men,  were  clean  in  their  apparel.  These  men 
complained  that  the  women  had  not  washed  their  clothes, 
and  threatened  to  wash  them  themselves,  if  they  should 
again  be  so  neglected. 

Sometimes  our  wayfaring  apostle  vras  com- 
pelled, for  want  of  better  shelter,  to  bironac  in 
the  unexplored,  or  unsettled  plains  into  which  h« 
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mad*  his  way.  Ohe  example  of  this  sort  must 
amuse  stay-at-home  and  feather-bed  iHends  of  all 
denominations. 

.  As  erening  drew  oiij  we  made  a  "  break-wiad"  of 
bonghS)  and  thatched  it  with  fern,  &c.,  of  which  we  also 
prepared  a  bed.  Toward  night,  rain  fell,  but  not  so  as 
to  extinguish  onr]  fire,  though  it  stopped  the  burning 
of  the  grass  and  fern.  We  were  amused  with  the  note 
of  a  little  bird,  in  the  wood  near  which  we  had  formed 
(>nr  shelter,  that  in  a  shrill  whistle,  seemed  to  involve 
the  words,  "  Who  are  yon  I  who  are  you  f  Are  yoa 
wet !  are  yoa  ?" — In  passing  through  a  woody  hollow, 
we  saw  many  of  the  tree-ferns,  with  the  upper  portion 
of  the  trunk  split)  and  one-half  turned  back.  This  had 
evidently  been  dons  by  the  Aborigines,  to  obtain  the 
heart  fbr  food,  bat  how  the  prooess  was  effected,  I  could 
not  discover  (  it  most  certainly  have  required  consider- 
able skill. 

Mr.  Backhome  relates  many  anecdotes  illnstra- 
tire  of  the  previous  character,  training,  and  habits 
of  the  convicts.  Among  a  chain-gang  of  a  hundted 
and  fifty  employed  in  cutting  a  road  between 
Hobart  Town  and  Ridmiond,  there  was  a  "  jnre- 
nile  ofllbnder,"  still  a  youth,  who  had  been  trained 
in  Vice  fl-om  his  infancy,  and  who  had  passed  frottt 
the  milder  to  the  more  severe  form  of  punishment 
sinee  his  transportation  to  the  colony,  in  conse- 
quence of  new  offences.  When  in  his  first  convict 
state,  and  employed  as  a  cabin-boy  in  a  cutter,  the 
following  conversation  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
between  him  and  the  mate  of  the  vessel. 
'  Mate  :  "  Xomjny  I  where  do  you  come  from  V  ^y : 
"  Liverpool,  sir."— Mate :  "  What  is  your  father  i"  Boy : 
"  1  have  none,  sir."— Mate  :  "  What  was  he  I"  Boy  : 
"  Nothing,  sir."— Mate  :  «  What  is  your  mother  I" 
Boy :  «  She  is  dead,  sir."- Mate  :  «  Who  do  you  live 
with,  at  home  V  Boy ;  "  My  sister,  sir." — Mate  : 
"  What  is  your  sister  I"  Boy  :  "  Nothing,  sir."— Mate : 
"  What  did  you  do  for  a  living  V  Boy  :  "  They  used  to 
put  me  in  at  the  windows  to  open  doors,  sir." 

The  following  passages  have  little  connexion^  but 
for  that  i«ason  they  offer  a  fairer  idea  of  the  li|^ter 
parts  of  this  journal. 

We  visited  Hugh  and  Mary  Germain,  in  their  neat 
cottage.  Hugh  Germain  came  to  Van  Diemen's  Land 
with  Colonel  Collins,  at  the  first  settlement  of  the 
eolony.  He  was  a  private  in  the  marines,  and  was 
for  many  years  employed  in  hunting  kangaroos  and 
emus  for  provisiohs,  which  the  officer,  whose  servant  he 
Was,  received  from  him,  and  sold  to  the  government,  at 
Is.  6d.  per  pound.  Germain,  assisted  by  two  prisoners, 
returned  1000  pounds  per  month,  on  an  average.  Though 
emus  are  now  rarely  seen  on  the  island,  at  that  time 
they  were  frequently  met  vrith  about  New  Norfolk,  Salt 
Pan  Plains,  the  Coal  River,  and  Kafagaroo  Point.  The 
kangaroo  was  also  very  plentiful  in  places  where  it  is 
now  rarely  seen  :  one  o{  the  largest  foresters  that  Ger- 
main killed,  was  on  the  spot  where  Hobart  Town  bar- 
racks now  stand  :  the  hind  quarters  weighed  130  lbs., 
and  it  measured  nine  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  that 
of  the  hind  feet.  At  this  period,  these  animals  were 
usually  taken  by  dog.  H.  Genbain  says,  he  rarely  car- 
ried a  gun,  though  he  often  fell  in  with  parties  of  abo- 
rigines, "  in  whom  there  was  then  no  harm."  He  thinks 
they  hurt  nobody,  till  two  white  men,  charged  with 
murder,  escaped  from  Port  Dalrymple,  and  got  among 
them.  He  pursued  this  toode  of  life  so  closely,  as  to  be, 
at  one  time,  five  years  without  sleeping  on  a  bed  ;  and 
Sometimes,  in  very  wet  weather,  he  was  driven  to  take 
refuge  from  floods  in  a  tree;  where  he.has  had  to  remain 
all  night,  covered  with  a  large  kangaroo's  skin,  to  keep 
off  the  rain.  Ho  was  the  first  white  man  who  penetrated 
into  several  parts  of  the  colony,  and  a  principal  in  con- 
ferring upon  them  such  names  as  Jericho,  Bagdad,  Abys- 
sinia, *c.  Only  one  of  the  party  could  reiwl;  and  his 
«nl;r  books  were  a  Bible,  and  the  Arabian  Nights'  En- 


tertainments; out  of  whieh  bdoks  the  places  were  site* 
cessively  named.  He  considers  his  health  to  have  been 
preserved  through  these  hardships,  chiefly,  by  yratiuBg 
himself  well  every  morning  and  evening.    .... 

The  adaptation  of  animals  to  their  statioi^  is  one  of 
the  subjects  in  which  the  wisdom  and  sldll  of  the  Crea- 
tor is  remarkably  exemplified,  Hius  the  eye  of  the 
Morepork  or  Greater  Night  Jarr,  which  I  lately  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining,  is  wonderfully  adapted  for 
enabling  it  to  see  the  insects  in  the  dark,  on  which  it 
feeds.  The  eye  is  large,  and  stretched  by  a  bony  ring, 
of  one  piece;  and  when  recently  removed,  it  forms  a  fine 
camera-obscnra,  transmitting  the  images  of  objects  flioiiig 
it,  through  the  integnments  at  the  back  of  the  retina.  The 
tongue  of  the  Wattle-bird  and  the  Honey-eater  beinc 
pencilled  vrith  hairs,  is  as  remarkably  adapted  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  the  honey,  which  forms  their  fbod,  ftom 
flowers 

I  had  a  conference  with  a  person  rest)ectfatg  the  set- 
tlement of  his  a^airs,  and  took  some  memorandtuns, 
from  which  the  draft  of  his  will  Was  prepared,  which 
was  read  to  him,  in  the  company  of  his  vtifb  and  sons. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and 
entail,  which  are  of  prejudicial  influence  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, should  be  in  fbrce  in  a  new  colony  like  this,  llieir 
direct  tendency  is,  to  preserve  influence  in  the  hands  Of 
persons  who  may  have  nothing  to  qualify  them  to  use  it 
aright,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  influence  of  other^  who 
may  have  every  necessary  qualification  to  benefit  the 
public,  but  may  not  be  possessed  of  great  prbperty ;  and 
this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  evil  connected  with  these 
laws.  My  attention  has  long  been  attracted  to  their 
pernicious  efi^et  'upon  the  progress  of  civil  and  religiona 
improvement  in  my  native  land,  the  proqierity  of  wbioh 
lies  near  to  my  heart. 

Among  the  outcasts  at  ITorfolk  Island,  the  Ap- 
proach  to  which  is  denominated  "  Hell's  Gates," 
and  the  denizens  of  which  are  among  the  blackensl 
criminals  that  outraged  society  has  ever  tiirowri 
ttvm  her  bosom,  there  are  still  some  Ungetid^ 
traces  of  man's  susceptibility  of  divine  renovation. 
Mr.  Backhouse,  who,  with  his  companion,  at  differ- 
ent times  visited  these  wretched  prisoners,  tells  of 
one  of  them : — 

Ohe  man,  who  noW  UDums  befeattse  of  his  past  Ms, 
told  n»,  thai  he  had  been  twice  sentenced  to  death,  and 
a  third  time  had  narrowly  escaped  the  gallows,  when  he 
had  been  eoncemed  in  a  robbery,  with  attempt  at  ten^ 
der.  He  was  formerly  in  high  esteem  with  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  for  his  boldness ;  but  this  boldness  Was  then 
exercised  in  the  practice  of  iniquity.  Ite  was  broa|^ 
t«  reflect  upon  hissinfbl  state,  ntider  the  divine  blessing, 
upon  the  labours  of  William  Marshall,  the  surgeon  of  the 
.^Jligator,  who,  when  that  vessel  vras  here,  a  few  months 
ago,  during  the  time  that  a  number  of  men  Were 
tried  for  mutiny,  frequently  visited  the  ^prisoners,  and 
endeavoured  to  tnm  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
fh>m  the  power  of  Sa'tan  to  God. — This  prisoner  was 
scarcely  Imown  to  flinch  under  the  lash,  of  which  he  re- 
ceived, at  one  time,  three  hundred  strokes,  nor  did  he 
weep  under  the  sentence  of  death; -but  now  the  tears 
steal  down  hia  checks,  while  he  lifts  up  his  heart  in 
prayer  to  God,  against  whom  he  has  so  greatly  revolted, 
and  implores  the  pardon  of  his  sins  for  Jesus'  sake.  In 
lemarMng  upon  the  contriting  influence  of  the  love  of 
God,  he  UAd  us,  that  he  sometimes  heard  the  prisoner 
who  slept  next  him,  and  who  had  also  been  very  hard- 
ened, weeping  under  its  influence,  while  others  slept. 

Mr.  Backhouse  had  by  tJiis  time  left  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  and  established  his  head-qiiaHei« 
at  Sydney,  where  he  and  hia  companion  seem  le 
have  opened  a  Meeting,  as  was  also  done  at  Hobatt 
Town.  InSydney  some  young  men  were  found  who 
had  been  brought  up  among  the  Quakers ;  Uiongh 
"  Friends"  in  the  colonies  seem  sad  backsliders.  In 
Sydney,  Mr,  Backhouse  gare  lectures  on  Temjer* 
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;  the  adruttages  of  which  Tlrtne  mnst  then 
hmw»  beat  veiy  obrknu  in  these  colonies,  where  in- 
ttmft  I  ■iinlmbeenthefirnitfhl  mother  of  much  vice 
mi  auatrj  uaoBg  «11  ritiwei.  These  colonies  are 
■»w>  we  beOen,  mnch  improved  in  this  and  other 
In  the  town*,  hesides  holding  religions 
,  the  Quaker  Missionaries  attended  all 
for  bcnerolent  pnrposee^  and  laboured  di- 
%tBtiy  ia  ererjr  btaoch  oi  their  Tocation,  and  in 
a  taeGstholic  spirit.  We  find  Mr.  Backhouse 
A»  btariDg-  testimony  to  the  useful  labours  of 
■her  minister^  and  eepecialljr  of  the  missionaries 
rf  the  Wedeyan  Methodists.  He  is  much  less 
tei  af  tiie  Boftan  Catholic  priests  and  their  "  oU 
*■*"  One  day  whUe  travelling  on  foot  as  usoal, 
iM  ia  a  coootiy  then — seven  years  since — very 
Aialy  settled,  when  at  a  place  about  forty  or  more 
aim  ham  Bathunt,  he  relates — 

fc  ftt  imaeoa  we  rested  on  a  log,  by  a  shepherd 
I '■»"■•  wiWifag  his  lock,  with  whom  we  conTened 
!  *■«  w»y  ef  hrijneas,  and  work  of  redemption.  The 
i  J^l  an'e  heart  was  open  to  understand  the  thiagi 
1  wtt  ^oken,  which  he  frankly  acknowledged  had 
ksd  nfldent  plaee  in  Us  thonghta.    Being  mnoh 


ta  the  enafng  with  onr  walk  of  thirty-two 

'  **S»»h»d  oeneloded  to  make  a  lire,  and  sleep  in  the 

•■^^ea  It  b^an  to  tain,  lighten,  and  thnnder.    We 

■'■*'•  maJe  ear  way,  which  was  now  beeome  difBenlt 

fcfc*  ia  the  daifc,  to  a  mean,  dirty  hot,  at  a  place 

med  Ncwry,  bfllo^pag  to  a  settler,  aad  oconpied  by  a 

■  r**^"**"*  «toek-keep«r,  and  an  assigned  prisouer- 

^*    TMe  mea  entertained  ns  hospitably  with 

**  addamper,  &re  raeh  as  was  offered  to  ns  at 

•^**>«n  at  '^ch  we  called,  en  onr  way,  and  some- 

,  taaviA  the  addition  of  tea  and  meat.    There  were 

yaoths  reaidbig  hi  the  hnt  with  the  stock- 

inftmaed  that  they  made  theBiselvee 

J  the  sheep,  milking  the  cows,  tte.    The 

observed  that  these  Bhwks  stopped  with 


*■  letter  than  their  eoontrymen  genersJly  do  with 
*m>pseple,  beeaase  they  treated  them  more  like  com- 
fi*mSMl  gave  them  a  part  of  inch  provirion  as  they 
*■■*■■  ••*, instead  ot  throwing  setaps  to  thsm,  as 

0«  awwmodation  last  night,  thongh  the  best  the 
fjaaflbrded,  was  such  as  we  bnt  seldom  have  had  to 
J*y  with.  Onr  bed  was  more  sombre  than  wonld  be 
*■<  ia  the  meanest,  mendicant,  lodging-honse  in  Eng- 
■*!  I»  was  only  ontdone  by  a  blanket,  generally  used 
n<a«rtbs  Aborigines,  which  was  folded  to  add  to 
k<Ulhertbebed. 

it  Wellington  Valley,  in  this  district,  the  Church 
if  S^^and  had  then  a  mission  station  ;  and  after 
<h  aiaiaaaty  had  read  the  prayers  of  the  Epiaco- 
H  ihsiw^i,  he  infimned  the  congr^ation,  oonsist- 
>f  tf  soUSen,  settlers,  and  a  few  blacks,  that  as 
|k  Onager  was  present  he  would  forego  preach- 
*^  BeacCTidingly  invited  Mr.  Backhouse,  if  he 
WtaytUag  to  My  in  lov^  to  address  the  audi- 
•t  Thbptii^ege,  to  which  Mr.  Backhouse  was 
•wlWMly  invited,  was  used  somewhat  as  George 
f«  may  h«v«  em^yed  his  Christian  liberty  when 
|tU  made  a  forcible  entrance  into  a  "steeple- 
!"»."  Yet  the  matter  was  excellent ;  the  time, 
■ttb^eMsidend,  not  qnite  so  suitaUe  fi«  part 
*  *^  addR«  dathrtTMl.  It  ia,  however,  too  ehar- 
**>iM**  to  he  faoMd  in  rilenoe. 
J^""d  bed  base  nnder  much  ezersise,  and  after  a 
yt***»  *  **d  "Pi  »d  (t»»e  ntteranoe  to  what  was 
!*» mi;  aDading to  wbat  was  said  by  the  apostle 
^  •**  he  preadted  to  the  Athenians ;  and  show- 
•t**  fc  Npu'iHtiana  of  the  present  day,  do  not 
■■•  •  •"■*'l!»«l  Moh  ef  wood  and  efitone,  graven 


by  art,  and  man's  device,  but  in  imagining  that  we  afa 
doing  God  service,  by  going  through  certain  forms  and 
rituals,  derised  by  man,  in  imitation  of  the  expressions 
of  spiritnal  devotion.  These  things  I  had  to  contrast 
with  that  worship  which  is  in  spirit  and  in  trath ;  show- 
lag  their  inflsriority,  and  that  the  Lord,  to  many  who 
nse  them,  is  an  unknown  God. 

We  forbear  the  rest.  At  this  station,  Mr.  Back- 
house had  good  opportunities  of  observing  the  n^ 
tive  character,  though  only  as  it  is  to  be  seen  de- 
teriorated by  the  bad  example  and  oppression  of 
the  whites.  The  pernicious  effects  of  the  inter* 
course  of  the  soldiers  and  convicts  with  the  blacks, 
the  labours  of  the  missionaries  had  not  been  able^ 
in  any  sensible  d^rae,  to  oonnteract.  An  old  Irish- 
man, who  was  met  hereabouts,  informed  Mr.  Back* 
house,  that  the  language  of  the  blacks  of  the  colony 
in  many  points  resembled  the  ancient  Irish  tongue. 

This  picture  of  a  matron  of  New  South  Wales,  ia 
the  district  of  Blawarra,  will  charm  the  reader  :-«■ 

On  a  little  spot  of  cleared  land,  near  the  margin  of  a 
lake,  is  the  habitation  of  a  settler,  in  humble  life  :  it  is 
a  very  rustic  hnt,  covered  with  bark,  and  internally  hav- 
ing mnch  of  the  sombre  hne  common  to  the  dwellings  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  and  which  too 
often  prevails  also  in  those  of  the  English  in  this  colonv. 
But  the  mother  of  this  fsmily  is  of  a  character  rarely 
met  with  in  these  wilds  ;  she  is  pious,  and  abounding  in 
C3iristian  goodwill  to  all  aronnd  her.  It  was  a  treat  to 
visit  her,  and  to  receive  her  hearty  blessing.  She  is  an 
honour  to  her  country,  Scotland,  and  an  ornament  to  the 
community  to  which  she  belongs.  Onr  medical  friend 
had  been  called  in  professionally,  when  she  was  ill;  bnt 
he  found  that  he  had  come  rather  to  receive  than  to  give 
adrice.  Fromthisplace  wewentto  thehntof  onrfr^nd 
to  dine.  It  was  of  rongh  slsbe,  covered  with  bark,  rus- 
tic, in  the  ftill  sense  of  the  word,  and  scarcely  protecting 
his  valuable  Ubiary  fnm  the  weather.  Here  he  is 
saperiatending  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  joint  property  of 
himself  and  one  of  his  iHends,  who  is  also  temporarily 
dwelling  in  the  same  habitation.  Bnt  lUawarra  not 
being  a  favourable  country  for  sheep,  though  a  delight- 
ftal  oumate,  and  line  soil,  well  adapted  for  agriculture, 
and  whidt  will,  no  donbt,  beeome  the  Egypt  of  Anstta- 
lia,  oar  friend  is  about  to  remove  with  his  flock  to  one 
of  the  more  elevated  sonthem  districts. 

Am<Hig  many  anecdotes  of  the  distress  and  losa 
occasioned  to  the  fanners  and  flock-masters  by  the 
severe  droughts  to  which  these  southern  lands  are 
liable,  we  are  mnch  struck  with  the  following  fact. 
A  herd  of  sixteen  horses,  belonging  to  the  proprie- 
tor of  Regentville,  near  Penrith,  when  famishing 
of  thirst,  strayed  to  a  peninsula  on  the  mountains, 
attracted  by  the  sound  of  falling  water,  which, 
however,  they  could  not  reach.  As  if  enchanted 
by  the  sound,  they  continued  to  pace  round  and 
round  the  spot,  till  they  all  perished  by  thirst.  Mr. 
Backhouse  frequently  alludes  to  an  epidemic  among 
the  domestic  animals,  which  goes  by  the  conve- 
nient name  of  Influenza,  and  often  occasions  greet 
havoc  among  the  flocks. 

A  grand  sacrifice  to  the  genius  of  Tee-totalism 
was  one  day  consummated  at  Sydney,  which  the 
missionaries  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing. 
Five  puncheons  of  rum,  and  two  hogsheads  of  G»- 
neva,  were  poured  out  into  the  Cove,  the  Governor 
having  previously  remitted  the  duty.  Some  looked 
on  from  the  neighbouring  Teasels  with  approval, 
others  with  surprise ;  and  one  man  cried  out— 
"  That's  real  miider  t "  He  was,  however,  able  to 
fish  up  a  horn  of  salt-water  grog,  but  not  to  swal- 
kw  tiw  maa«««s  dnwigli^    Upon  ftnotbw  ocee* 
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tion,  a  commissariat  officer  called  them  to  witness, 
immediately  after  dlmier  too,  the  destruction  of  his 
private  stock  of  hrandy.  Ckiuld  he  not  as  well  have 
sent  it  to  the  hospital  surgeons  ? 

Mr.  Backhouse  never  wearies  in  expatiating 
upon  the  lovely  Flora  of  New  South  Wales,  with 
which  his  long  pedestrian  journeys  gave  him 
abundant  opportunity  to  become  acquainted.  One 
passage  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  those  little 
sketches,  which  bo  pleasantly  lelieve  the  graver 
parts  of  the  Journal. 

The  bnuhet  on  the  border  of  the  WUson,  are  very 
magnificent.  The  trees,  some  of  which  are  of  ^gantio 
size,  are  OTermn  with  climbing,  evergreen  shrubs,  twisted 
about  them  in  &nciAil  coils,  or  wreathed  around  them, 
like  huge  serpents,  or  hanging  from  them  like  ropes; 
their  leafy  tops  being  enlivened  by  gay  and  fragrant 
blossoms,  and  often  hanging  pendent  to  the  ground, 
which  is  covered  thickly  with  beautiful  shmbs,  ferns,  and 
flowering  plants,  nourished  by  the  moistnre  of  the  rich 
alluvial  soil,  and  kept  from  the  parching  influence  of  the 
Bun  by  the  exuberant  foliage.  Mosses,  epiphytes  of  the 
Orchis  tribe,  and  splendid  ferns,  as  well  as  various  species 
of  fig-tree,  support  themselves  on  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  the  larger  timber,  and  add  greatly  to  the  richness  of 
this  kind  of  forest  scenery;  among  which  gay  parrots, 
cockatoos,  and  other  birds,  unlike  those  of  our  native 
land,  sport  and  chatter  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
BorrODnding  objects,  which  are  strongly  calculated  to 
remind  an  Englishman  that  he  is  far  from  home,  even 
though  he  may  have  made  this  his  adopted  country. 
But  to  one  who,  feeling  reconciled  to  tied  through  the 
death  of  his  Son,  can,  with  a  sense  of  the  divine  presence 
in  his  mind,  look  npon  these  objects,  and  with  Uial  love 
to  his  and  their  Creator,  say,  "My  Father  made  them 
all" — they  have  an  interest  which  cannot  be  understood 
by  those  who  are  living  at  enmity  with  God. 

He  upon  many  occasions  recommends  matri- 
mony, from  witnessing  its  numerous  beneficial 
effects,  both  among  the  convicts  an4  all  classes  of 
settlers,  whether  in  town  or  country.  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  married  are  neater  and  much  more 
comfortable ;  their  property  is  better  cared  for ; 
and  they  are  in  every  respect  in  a  happier  and 
higher  moral  and  social  condition. 

When  Mr.  Backhouse  visited  Port  Philip  in  1837, 
business  was  in  a  very  unsound  state  in  that  new 
colony.  Almost  everything  was  paid  for  by  orders 
on  Sydney  or  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  and  persons 
having  cash  to  pay,  demanded  from  £20  to  £40 
per  cent,  discount.  The  enormous  nominal  wages 
given  to  mechanics  at  this  time,  were  paid  half  in 
goods  charged  £30  per  cent,  profit,  and  the  rest  by 
an  order,  for  which  £10  per  cent,  discount  was 
given.  Such  high  wages  are,  in  fact,  a  complete 
deception.  The  short  residence  in  South  Australia 
in  the  same  year,  does  not  require  much  notice,  as 
that  colony  has  since  made  considerable  advances. 
Nothing  fiivourable  is  reported  of  the  settlement  in 
King  George's  Sound,  nor  of  the  Swan  River  set- 
tlement. Nor  is  there  a  mnch  better  report  of 
Western  Australia.  The  excessive  use  of  spirits 
has  been  very  detrimental  to  all  these  colonies, 
both  as  regards  the  diminution  of  their  capital,  and 
the  demoralization  of  the  habits  of  those  who  should 
have  been  the  very  sinews  of  the  young  settlements. 
Of  Western  Australia  it  is  remarked — 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  Government,  uBonnting  to 
about  £7000  a-year,  is  derived  from  spirits,  in  the  form 
of  duty  on  the  imports;  so  that  the  amoont  of  capital 
annually  paid  for  them  mnst  be  much  more  considerable 


The  colony  is  so  poor,  as  to  be  unable  to  impoii  At 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  stock  its  lands,  so  Out  i 
holders  of  grants  of  from  6,000  to  100,000  sens,  ba 
little  stock  of  any  kind  npon  them.  Such  gnats  i 
consequently  of  so  little  value,  as  to  occasion  land  t» 
sold  as  low  as  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. per  acre  1  HadI 
money  expended  in  spirits  since  the  fonndatios  of  I 
colony,  been  occupied  in  the  importation  of  abeep,  it 
not  improbable  that  land  might  now  have  been  ten  til 
its  present  value;  and  bad  no  grants  originally  exrad 
£000  acres,  many  more  persons  would  hare  hid  i 
means  of  maintaining  flo<^  of  about  1000  sheep  n 
The  wealth  of  the  colony  would  probably  hare  been  tl 
increased,  so  as  to  have  rendered  grants  of  this  sin, 
this  time,  as  valuable  as  those  of  50,000  acres  each  i 
are.  Spirit  drinking,  and  avarice  in  obtaining  gnal 
large  extent,  have  ^jalyzed  the  ooontty,  which,  be^ 
a  doubt,  is  naturally  very  inferior  to  what  was  origJBJ 
represented.  The  exports  of  oil  and  wool  are  yet  i 
inconsiderable,  perhaps  not  amounting  to  £4000  in  i 
one  year ;  and  aJmost  the  only  other  sources  of  ineoa 
the  colony,  are  the  payments  of  Government  talai 
the  supply  of  provision  to  the  few  ships  that  put  in  k 
and  a  little  arising  from  private  property.  The  pen 
who  have  improved  their  dTanmBtances  by  emigtatki 
this  country,  are  labourers,  storekeepen,  and  a  i 
others,  into  whose  bands  mndi  of  the  capita  thati 
originally  in  the  possession  of  other  colonists,  has  poa 
but  by  this  transition  the  capital  of  the  colony  ii  not 
creased.  Its  population  is  said  to  be  now  only  at 
2000,  or  one-third  of  what  it  was  three  yean  after 
colony  was  first  settled.  Death,  frequently  the  renl 
drinking,  and  emigration  to  Australia  and  Tasmti 
have  been  the  chief  causes  of  this  reduction. 

By  more  recent  accounts,  (for  this  was  writ 
in  1838,)  Western  Australia  has  rallied,  and  mi 
a  more  satisfactory  progress.  In  each  of  these  i 
tlements,  Mr.  Backhouse  saw  groups  of  natii 
Their  condition  and  character  appear  mnch  i 
same  in  all  of  them  ;  though,  firom  one  paisaj< 
the  Journal,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  some  of  i 
tribes  had,  before  the  invasion  of  the  whites,  w 
some  advances  in  civilisation,  and  were  living 
somewhat  the  same  condition  as  the  American  I 
dians,  if  not  a  step  before  them  in  social  progfl 
Mr.  Backhouse,  who  is  ever  friendly  to  tiie  fee 
and  friendless,  relates  of  them — 

I  have  heard,  from  persons  of  respectable  antb^ 
that  in  the  Swan  Biver  country,  as  well  as  at  K 
George's  Sound,  the  natives  have  their  private  piopei 
clearly  distinguished  into  honting-gronnda,  die  boon 
ries  of  which  are  definite,  trees  being  oftoa  recogui 
by  them  as  landmarks,  and  that  the  possession  letU 
the  head  of  a  &mily.  Several  of  these  fiunilies  reeid 
hi  a  district,  form  what  the  white  people  call  a  trj 
but  these  tribes  are  not  subject  to  any  recognised  cll 
though  a  man  of  prowess  will  often  gain  gitf^  *'''' 
ancy  among  them.  A  young  man,  who  resided  M 
yean  at  Kmg  George's  Sound,  told  me  that  several  tnl 
of  blacks  assembled  there,  onoe  a-year,  and  held  s  s 
of  fair;  and  that  as  different  tribes  excelled  each  «U 
in  the  manufacture  of  wei^ns,  such  as  spean,  ttoo*' 
sticks,  or  woomens,  kylers,  or  boom-rings,  shields,  • 
waddies,  these  formed  the  articles  of  exchange,  as » 
as  the  red-ochre,  Vrith  which,  combined  with  giW 
they  besmear  themselves,  and  which  is  only  t^""' 
certain  localities. 

To  some  readers  we  may  have  SMd  too  mnch  »W 
this  Quaker  record  ;  but  to  many  more  we  dio" 
hope  not  half  enough.  As  a  whole,  it  may  sFI* 
tedious  and  monotonous,  at  least  to  short-Mi 
modem  readers ;  but  it  cannot  fail  to  communK'^ 
both  entertainment  and  instruction  to  many*  V" 
and  intelligent  domestic  circle ;  to  excite  thefflU" 
of  the  young,  and  improve  the  hearts  of  sU;  *" 
these  surely  are  among  the  best  uses  of  litentu" 
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GaiM,  ludeons  reliqne  of  tbe  saTage  Fast, 
Tlie  via  Molodi  for  six  thousand  years, 
Who  sees  thy  horrors,  shnddering  tnms  aghast, 
Thon  dreary  pass  of  blood,  of  rapine,  caims,  and  tears. 
Doth  Idstory  blazon  this  a  glorious  way, 
Where  oonqnerors  slaughtered  hinds  to  nourish 
kings. 
Treading  God's  trine-press  with  their  feet  of  clay 

In  monstrous  aoom  of  humanizing  things, 
Man's  bliss  or  being  frantic  to  bewray ! 
Oh!  erery  hour  and  wind  the  treacherous  falsehood  sings : 
Yet  war — this  barbarous  heritage, 
"Bua  winter  of  the  wide  world's  story. 
This  lara  roaring  through  each  Age, 
Grare  madmen  recognise  as  glory  ! — 
Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage ! 
Earth  and  her  oonntless  fools  grow  hoary. 

And  must  these  Thngs  still  pile  the  battle  pyre  t 

Mnst  human  shambles  still  be  human  gear  i 
Most  Carnage  raise  his  bloody  altars  higher. 
And  scathe  the  living  hearts  of  hi^a  hemisphere  t 
Christian  and  patriot,  what  is  yonr  decree  I 

Enlighten'd  statesman,  your  wise  code  unfold — 
^eak,  priests  and  prelates, — He  of  Galilee 

Demands  yonr  practice  of  His  precepts  old — 
How  t  Warriors  all ! — Huge  hypocrites  are  ye. 
Or,  ebe,  yonr  creed  is  fUse  and  heaven's  a  cheat  that's 
sold! 
For  war — the  barbarous  heritage, 
The  winter  of  the  wide  world's  story, 

Bed  lava  roaring  through  each  Age, 
You,  madmen,  recognise  as  glory  ! — 

Henoe,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage ! 
Earth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary. 

Christian  or  pagan,  gothic  or  refined. 

Earth's  old  distemper,  Wrong,  remains  the  same, 
Gieed  leads  forth  Conquest,  Vengeance  grins  be- 
hind, 
And  all  man's  boasted  gain  proves  but  an  altered  name. 
Explore  Time'sarchives, — through  thelnstramsgone 
Fame  smiles  on  Fury ; — ^through  each  varied  creed 
Priests  herd  with  soIcUers  ever  and  anon  1 

Do  tyrants  topple,  or  do  subjects  bleed — 
Are  systems  raised  or  systems  trampled  on! 
Fuw  holds  her  lamp  to  ^orce — ^yea.  Slaughter  hath  the 
meed! 
For  war — the  barbarous  heritage. 
The  winter  of  the  wide  world's  story, 
The  lava  roaring  through  each  Age, 
Grave  madmen  recognise  as  glory  1 — 
Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage  I 
Earth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary. 

Shenid  this  be  so  t    Does  man  exist  for  this, 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  the  life  of  man  i 

Being  he  has,  and  hopes  hereafter  bliss. 
Yet  reckless  man  them  both  when  "valiantly?  he  can. 

Will  all  the  battles  for  his  leagues  of  land — 
Will  all  the  murders  for  his  monarch's  thrones — 

Will  all  the  prayers  to  bless  "  the  hero  band," 
With  all  the  glory  of  foes'  rotting  bones. 


Avail  his  wish  in  that  Space-grasping  Hand 
Which  holds  the  harp  of  Life  and  loves  to  wake  its  tones  1 
Yet  war — the  barbarous  heritage, 
The  winter  of  the  wide  world's  story, 
The  lava  roaring  through  each  Age, 
Grave  madmen  recognise  as  glory  1— - 
Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage ! 
Earth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary. 

Albeit,  conflict  rageth  as  of  yore  ! — 

This  month  of  April  hath  its  epochs  brave, 

It  saw  the  Barons'  league.    The  Charter  bore 

Themselves  and  churchmen  tne,  but  call'd  the  People 

—Slave  ! 

Then,  priests  took  arms,  trae  militant  on  earth. 

With  falchions  slayingwhomtheyfirst  would  enrse. 
And,  being  warlike,  proved  the  second  birth 

Was  cutting  Paynim — or  a  Hebrew's  purse  : 
No  lukewarm  scruples  checked  their  murderous 
mirth  :* 
God's  Word  they  made  a  corpse  and  all  the  world  its  hearse. 
For  wai^-the  barbarous  heritage. 
The  winter  of  the  wide  world's  story, 

The  lava  that  devoured  the  Age, 
Those  madmen  recognised  as  glory  ! — 
Henoe,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage  ! 
Earth's  countless  fools,  untaught,  grow  hoary  ! 

This  month,  too,  saw  the  battle  of  Dunbar; 

When  English  Edward  seized  on  Scotia's  throne, 
Gouting  witi^  blood — as  other  trophies  are — 
The  patriarch's  pillow  borne  from  Royal  Scone,  t 
That  Age  ferocious  wore  a  batcher's  knife 

And  bred  a  race  of  sanguinary  Thors, 
Of  whom  this  month  closed  Coeur  de  Lion's  strife, — 

And  those  foul  murders  called  the  Civil  Wars 
This  month,  at  Bamet,  took  false  Warwick's  life  : 
Chiefs  in  that  heinous  crime  which  im'ured  heaven  abhors : 
Yet  war — the  barbarous  heritage, 
The  winter  of  the  vride  world's  story. 

The  lava  roaring  through  each  Age, 
Grave  madmen  recognise  as  glory  1 — 

Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage  ! 
Earth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary. 

This  month  gave  birth  to  one  who  slew  his  Liege, 
Cromwell  ycleped — a  man  of  blood  and  prayer ! 
The  warrior  empire  raised  in  Europe's  siege 
Thismonthcame  thundering  down — a  ruin  and  despair: — t 
Why  farther  yet  the  hatefU  theme  pursue  ! 
"These  men  are  memories,  and  their  power's  no 
more ; 
Thonsands  rush  by  in  shadowy  review 

Who  led  the  strife,  or  all  its  fbry  bore, 
Proving,  with  those,  this  holy  maxim  true — 
Perdition  waits  each  cause  imbrued  in  human  gore  : 
Yet  war — the  barbarous  heritage, 
The  winter  of  the  wide  world's  story. 
The  lava  roaring  through  each  Age, 
Grave  madmen  recognise  as  glory  ! — 
Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage  ! 
Earth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary. 

J.  A.  O. 


*  The  title  of  "  The  Army  of  God  and  Holy  Church"  tnu  given  to  Hie  armed  barons  and  eceleeiattics  who  demanded 
Magna  Charta.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Cnuades — that  purely  ecclesiastical  war.  During  the  two 
handled  yean  of  its  continuance,  the  veiy  essences  of  Christianity — ^love,  peace,  and  mercy — ^were  openly  denounced,  and 
in  their  stead,  hatred,  massacra,  and  spoliation  were  advocated  in  tne  pulpit  and  sanctified  at  the  altar.  Debtors'  liabilities 
v«n  auicelled — murderers  were  forciven— and  heaven  -mm  assured  to  all  to  do  slaughter  on  the  Saracen.  The  loss  of  life 
cnsdng  from  these  afaroeities  is  incalculable :  at  the  siege  of  Acre  alone,  three  hundred  thousand  men  were  destroyed;  betides 
five  boadred  barons,  forty  eads,  n>  arMithopt,  and  Iwdve  bUhopi;  with  priests,  friars,  and  camp-foUowen  innumerable. 

t  Hm  old  coronation  seat  of  Scotknd  is  a  Uive  square  stone,  the  identical  one — as  its  legend  represents — on  which  Jacob 
nsted  his  head  when  he  dreamed  of  the  heavenly  ladder.  It  is  now  fixed  beneath  the  seat  of  the  coronation  chair  in  West- 
niiater  Abbey. 

JBaraM^arte  abdicated  the  throne  of  France  April  11, 1814. 
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{Contmued/rom  pagt  146  of  our  Mardt  Nmubmr.) 


PART  II. 


Sixty  yean  (ince,  what  is  termed  the  aeaaon  be- 
gan and  ended  two  months  earlier  than  in  our  own 
time ;  but  one  of  the  distinctions  between  the 
King's  party  and  the  Prince's,  consisted  in  the  fact, 
that  the  adherents  of  the  latter  remained  in  town 
till  the  Prince's  birth-day,  the  12th  of  August ; 
while  the  votaries  of  Windsor  Castle  disappeared 
from  London  on  the  King's  birth-day,  the  4th  of 
June. 

Lady  Tautt ton,  accordingly,  was  among  the  latest 
to  rejoin  the  heatt-monde  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  end 
of  April  that  the  fashionable  journals  began  to 
teem  with  paragraphs  in  honour  of  the  new  beauty. 
Lady  Harriet  Bertie ;  who,  even  in  a  coterie,  far 
from  propitious  to  girlish  triumphs,  commanded 
universal  homage.  Lady  Harriet  was  said  to  be 
the  prettiest,  gprighttiest,  and  most  taking  little 
fairy  that  had  ever  entered  the  lists  of  coquetry  ; 
and  her  bon-mots  were  cited,  and  conquests  enu- 
merated, almost  as  soon  as  she  had  danced  her  first 
minuet  at  Devonshire  House.  A  few  rhapsodical 
words  uttered  by  the  Prince  in  her  honour,  had 
served  to  place  her  at  the  height  of  the  fashion. 

So  charming  an  accession  to  the  circle  at  Taun- 
ton House  naturally  rendered  imperceptible  the 
absence  of  a  man  like  Sidney  Hammond ;  and 
deeply  would  he  have  been  mortified,  could  he  have 
surmised  how  tery  few  were  at  the  trouble  of  in- 
quiring what  was  become  of  him.  Of  the  few  who 
did  remark  his  absence,  the  greater  number  guessed 
the  exact  truth  ; — ^that  he  had  been  tacitly  dis- 
missed, as  a  tecrifice  to  propriety  on  the  part  of 
Lady  'l?aunton  on  the  debut  of  her  daughter, — to 
whose  advantageous  settlement  such  an  appendage 
to  the  funily  was  scarcely  likely  to  conduce.  A 
few  persons  who  had  not  tact  to  conjecture  this, 
and  keep  the  conjecture  to  themselves,  on  inquir- 
ing "  what  had  become  of  that  agreeable  Mr. 
Hammond  they  used  to  meet  at  Taunton  House?" — 
were  informed  by  the  Countess,  that "  poor  Sidney" 
being  "  hard  up,"  and  forced  to  marry  for  money, 
was  paying  his  addresses  to  some  city  heiress. 

Such  was  the  result  of  his  efibrts  to  defy  the  su- 
perciliousness of  Lady  Taunton;  for  there  is  no 
possibility  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  little 
who  throw  themselves  out  of  their  sphere,  so  as  to 
incur'the  contumely  of  the  great.  Their  utmost 
attempts  to  repique  those  by  whose  insolence  they 
have  been  piqued,  only  expose  them  to  further  im- 
pertinence ;  and  Sidney  Hammond,  among  all  his 
mistakes,  was  never  m«re  mistaken,  than  in  sap- 
posing  that  his  devotions  to  another  would  awaken 
the  sensibility  of  the-  hard-hearted  high-priestess 
of  fashion. 

Meanwhile,  his  influence  in  Hariey  Street  was 
increased  and  increasing.  When  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance, he  was  welcomed  with  a  silent  blush, 


more  eloquent  than  words ;  and,  at  the  oi(«e  of  t 
few  weeks'  intimacy,  almost  to  his  surprise,  vas 
invited  by  old  Hardlngston,  "  to  look  insometmie^ 
of  a  morning,  and  practise  duets  with  Louisa,"-^ 
a  disUnotion  which,  he  was  well  aware,  was  cMti 
ceded  to  no  other  young  man.  It  is  true,  thu 
when  he  profited  by  this  unexpected  permiMon, 
Louisa  had  been  careful  to  surround  herself  witk 
two  or  three  of  her  young  female  friends,  on  pre- 
tence of  getting  up  some  chorusees  from  Paesiello't 
new  opera.  But  she  might  have  spared  hersell 
these  precautions  against  a  t^e-i-tiie.  Her  own 
feminine  reserve  was  a  sufficient  panoply  against 
all  freedom  of  address ;  "  just  as  (according  to  the 
remark  of  an  old  English  writer)  the  Husea,  in  a 
state  of  nudity,  have  a  decent  and  imposing  de- 
portment, while  Venus,  though  charged  with  dis- 
peries,  retains  the  air  of  the  goddess  of  rolaptnonsi 
ness."  Even  when  exposed  by  her  father  to  the 
impassioned  declarations  of  her  admirer,  Mia 
Hardlngston,  by  the  influence  of  her  manners,  ccB' 
trived  to  delay  the  declaration  of  his  attachment. 

But  why  should  Louisa  Hardlngston,  to  whom 
Sidney  Hammond's  attentions  were  so  acceptable, 
desire  to  delay  the  declaration  of  his  attachments 
Was  the  girl,  so  simple-hearted  and  so  chaste  4 
thought,  becoming  susceptible  of  the  ooqnebies  ac- 
quired by  Lady  Harriet  Bertie  in  tlie  meietriciou 
atmosphere  of  Taunton  House  ? 

Alas  !  poor  Louisa  had  far  deeper,  and  more 
painful  motives  for  her  conduct !  Already,  the 
heart  of  that  gentle  girl  had  been  tottnied  hja 
first  lesson  in  the  science  of  worldliness.  Tboogh 
seemingly  surrounded  by  the  prosperities,  ami 
cheered  by  the  dearest  afiections  of  life,  theit 
could  not  exist  a  more  unhappy  creature!  The 
fanciful  vexations  arising  from  disappointments  m 
the  nature  of  her  Other's  society,  as  compared 
with  her  more  sanguine  anticipations,  were  whoUy 
merged  in  griefs  of  a  more  serious  nature. 

It  was  al>out  a  month  after  the  introduction  of 
Sidney  Hammond  to  her  father's  house,  that  one 
night,  on  returning  from  a  ball,  during  the  gieater 
portion  of  which  her  admirer  had  remained  star 
tionary  by  her  side,  Mr.  Hardingston  abruptly  ac- 
quainted her  with  the  permission  he  had  volun- 
teered to  his  young  friend,  to  become  a  morning 
visiter  at  the  house. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  dear  papa,"  was  Louisas 
mild  reply ;  presuming,  for  the  fint  time,  to  differ 
in  opinion  from  her  father. 

"  And  why  sony?"  retorted  Mr.  Hardingston. 
"  t  trusted,  Louisa,  that  you  had  too  much  W 
to  afiiect  the  hypocritical  prudery  of  jva  so- 
You  certainly  appeared  quite  as  well  pleased  to- 
night to  retain  him  all  the  evening  by  yeo^  ^ 
«a  A«  did  to  remain  there." 
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"lawpkaaed.  In  the  midst  of  a  party  of  two 
^ndM  people,  he  eoald  not  be  more  uiith  me,  or 
ftutt  to  me  than  I  deored.  Bat  considering  that 
Jkrre  no  cAopenM, — consideting  the  lemarks  that 
^it,  peihapa,  be  made  on  Mr.  Hammond's  visits 
In  dniii^  yonr  absence — " 

'Wlwt  the  deril  signify  the  remarks  of  the 
taU,  ainet  jva  are  to  be  man  and  «ifo  1"  cried 
,lr.  Haidingston. 

'Bat  is  it  so  Bale  that  tre  are  to  be  man  and 
pft  r  icfoiBed  his  daaghter.  "  Mr.  Hammond  has 
krer  haxacded  eren  a  hint  of  proposals." 
•  'Simqffy  tat  want  of  an  opportunity.  How  is 
lit*  board  nich  a  hint,  nnlees  yon  meet  else- 
■eie  Umji  in  parties  of  two  hundred  people  7 
lis  Sat  this  express  purpose  I  hare  inrited  him 

'ilj  dear  firther,"  remonstrated  Louisa,  inex- 
jhBhfy  forpriaedi 

*It  ia  for  thu  express  purpose,  I  say,  I  have  in- 
fti  ium  here,"  reiterated  Mr.  Hardingston,  almost 
■crily.  "  It  is  probably  my  presence  that  em- 
lataaw-s  him.  When  he  sees  you  here  in  the 
■ziii^  alone  and  at  his  ease,  his  feelings  Will  in- 
luaje  Ium  to  make  the  proposals  I  see  hovering 

*  I  wMiM  much  rather  hear  them  without  any 
pr-Joas  effort  on  our  part  to  bring  him  to  an  ex- 
feaaidM,'  replied  Louisa,  with  dignity.  "  I  cer- 
■aly  hope,  nay  htUeve,  that  Mr.  Hammond  likes 
II  B«t  there  may  be  a  thousand  reasons,  a  thou- 
M  <ili«t«etes.  which  deter  him  from  ofiering  me 
bkML- 

■  I  Wpe  not,  Louisa.** 

*  I  have  sometimes  fimcied  him  eren  pointedly 
iltrfal  to  aroid  committing  himself  by  anything 
iwiJiii^  to  a  declaration  of  attachment,"  added 
ka  BaiiiingBton. 

'Then  yna  most  be  pointedly  active  in  making 
Ik  siw.tujme  his  hetf tation !"  cried  her  father  with 
VtiMwity. 

*  I  fcar  I  cannot  promise  tkat,  papa.  Shoald  he 
IR^OR  to  me,  I  freely  acknowledge  that  I  should 
taaSaSLj  accept  Mr.  Hammond  for  a  husband. 
k:  I  will  never  take  the  smallest  step,  or  breathe 
fc  JSghtest  vrord,  with  the  view  of  hastening  his 
Knaees.'* 

*  B«t  I  tdl  yoB,  yon  must  !**  was  the  vehement 
^^Kaler  of  Mr.  Hardingston.  ".You  must,  and 
iidL"  Lotaiaa  was  silent.  She  was  not  accus- 
^■■1  to  be  addressed  by  her  father  in  so  peremp- 
^  X  tone ;  and  for  a  moment,  almost  fancied 
te  excited  by  wine. 

*I  lepeat  to  yon,  Louisa,"  persisted  he,  "that 
tricM  Toa  can  surprise  this  man  into  ofiering  yoa 
^kaad,  yon  are  lost  V 

'Sarprise  him  % — Lost  V — faintly  repeated  poor 
«sttM,  la  increasing  terror. 

*Hli  tine  we  came  to  a  serious  explanation," 
*il  Xr.  Hardingston,  after  opening  the  drawing- 
*Ma  Anr  to  ascertidn  that  no  officious  waiting- 
■*«■•»  was  loitering  without, — "  It  is  time  we  un- 
^tHuti  each  other.  Ton  fancy  yourself  a  great 
^■■ge,  Louisa — ^yon  fancy  yourself  rich  and 

■kfnideat;  and  affect  delicacies  of  sentiment 

al  Bfaematto  of  taste,  weU-soited  perhaps  to  the 


possession  of  vrealth  and  independoioe,— but  in 
fowr  case,  wholly  out  of  place.  I  am  a  rained  man, 
Louisa  Hardingston.  For  this  year  past,  it  has 
been  a  difficult,  almost  an  impou&le  effort  to  me 
to  keep  np  the  decent  appearances  of  life.  It  is 
for  four  sake,  chiefly,  I  have  made  the  endeavoar< 
To  find  myself  reduced  to  b^gaiy  at  the  very  mO' 
ment  of  my  daughter's  introduction  into  life,  was 
a  trial  beyond  my  courage.  Let  me  only  see  you 
settled  in  lifi^  in  the  sphere  to  which  I  so  long 
considered  you  entitled,  and,  for  m^  share,  I  am 
content  to  fall." 

"  My  dear,  dear  father  1" — exclaimed  Louisa,  on 
whom  the  intelligence  thus  abruptly  conveyed 
produced  so  startling  an  efiect,  that  for  some  mo> 
ments  she  was  incapable  of  utterance, — "  if  indeed 
this  terrible  annotmcement  be  not  an  ordeal  yoa 
have  devised  to  try  my  strength  of  mind, — if  in- 
deed you  are  a  ruined  man, — for  the  sake  of 
heaven,— for  all  our  sakes,— let  us  resign  ourselves 
to  the  worst,  and  meet  our  destiny  with  fortitude. 
The  efforts  to  which  you  allude,  can  only  serve  to 
aggravate  the  evU.  If  we  must  he  poor^  let  us  be 
poor  with  couragei  Above  all,  let  us  not  incur 
the  disgrace,  the  crime  of  endeavouring  to  inveigle 
others  into  sharing  our  reverses." 

"  It  was  just  this  sort  of  girlish  romance  I  ex*' 
pected  from  you,  Louisa !  The  apprehension  of 
such  Quixotism  has  hitherto  determined  me  to  con- 
ceal from  you  the  state  of  my  afittirs.  Thank 
heaven  I  know  somewhat  too  much  of  the  world 
to  listen  to  your  absurd  arguments.  Be  assured) 
that  though  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hardingston  the 
rich  merchant,  is  surrounded  by  admirers,— ^e 
daughter  of  Hardingston  the  beggar  would  be  left 
friendless  and  unnoticed.  As  to  any  hope  of  your 
marriage  under  such  circumstances—" 

"  If  Mr.  Hammond  really  entertains  for  me  the 
afi^tion  you  suppose,"  interrupted  his  daughter^ 
with  spirit,  "our  change  of  fortune  would  havs 
little  influence  over  his  feelings.  If  not,  heaven 
forbid  I  should  owe  his  attentions  to  deception.  I 
entreat,  dear  papa,  whatever  course  you  may  hold 
towards  others  and  the  world,  do  not,  ife  tm  mislead 
the  man  whom  you  wish  to  call  your  son !" 

A  harsh  laugh  accompanied  the  ironical  reply 
of  Mr.  Hardingston,  to  whom  the  critical  situation 
of  his  affairs  had  been  too  long  fiimiliar  to  produce 
on  his  mind  the  exciting  efitect  the  exposure  ex- 
ercised over  that  of  his  daughter. 

"  You  must  have  a  better  opinion  of  Hammond 
than  I  have  of  Mm,  or  any  other  human  being," 
said  he,  "  if  you  suppose  hhn  capaUe  of  fidelity  to 
the  daughter  of  a  bankrupt.  Do  not  shake  your 
head,  my  dear  Louisa, — I  have  tried  the  strength 
of  worldly  friendships !  On  the  first  derangement 
of  my  afiairs,  produced  by  the  mercantile  crisis 
which  disorganized  the  whole  commerci^  vnaiA 
two  years  ago,  I  had  recourse  to  trhak  are  termed 
'  my  friends  j  many  of  whom  had  been  made  so  by 
benefits  conferred,  all  of  whom  had  invariably  pre- 
tended the  greatest  leal  for  my  service ; — ^yet  not 
one  of  them  came  forward !  They  had  advice  to 
ofier,  but  no  assistance.  Fortunately,  my  prospects 
brightened  ;  and  I  took  care  to  announce  them  as 
far  brighter  than  they  really  were,  ia  order  to  pn>» 
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long,  to  the  last  possible  moment,  my  chances  of 
ledemption.  Even  when  I  discovered  that  all  was 
lost,  and  could  calculate  to  a  yeai^-a  month — a 
week — the  moment  when  the  wreck  of  my  fortunes 
must  be  apparent  to  the  whole  world,  I  kept  a  firm 
face,— determined  that,  in  the  interval,  no  renewal 
of  weakness  should  betray  my  position  tiU  I  had 
secured  a  happy  marriage  for  my  only  daughter." 
"  Your  first  thought,  then,  in  your  misfortunes, 
was  to  separate  me  from  you  for  ever  ?"  exclaimed 
Louisa.  "  Dearest  father !  it  is  now  only  that, 
for  the  first  time,  I  begin  to  entertain  hopes  of  being 
of  use  and  comfort  to  you.  So  far  from  desiring 
to  accelerate  an  explanation  with  Sidney, — so  far 
from  desiring  to  become  his  wife, — ^all  I  wish  is  to 
remain  with  you, — ^to  sustain  you  in  your  reverses, 
and  solace  your  declining  years  ! " 

"  Romance,  romance !  mere  folly  and  absurdity!" 
cried  IMjr.  Hardingston,  impatiently.  "  This  sort 
of  thing  sounds  plausibly  on  the  stage,  and  reads 
well  in  a  novel ;  but,  in  point  of  plain  matter^f- 
fact,  can  you  iiot  see,  Louisa,  that — as  a  rained 
man,  without  an  establishment,  without  a  home— 
a  daughter  wonld  beapainfalencambrance,increas- 
ing  my  discomfort  t  No,  no !  child !  you  must 
marry  !  I  had,  I  own,  begun  to  entertain  misgiv- 
ings concerning  the  possibility  of  such  a  blessing. 
For  the  rash  appeal  to  my  friends  has  never  been 
forgotten  ;  and  the  more  cautious  of  them  survey, 
witii  mistrustful  eyes,  the  evidences  of  my  renewed 
prosperity.  When,  therefore,  Hammond  made  his 
admiration  manifest,  I  did  my  utmost  to  encourage 
his  addresses.  He  has  lived  too  completely  out  of 
our  mercantile  circles  to  have  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion ;  and,  having  once  made  his  declaration  in 
form,  it  will  be  too  late  for  him  to  retract,  on 
learning  that  you  have  only  the  five  thousand 
pounds  secured  to  you  by  your  mother's  settle- 
ment ;  nay,  with  Aw  fortune  and  prospects,  per- 
haps I  yrrong  him  by  the  mere  supposition  of  any 
such  reluctance." 

"  Bat,  since  I  have  five  thousand  pounds  secured 
to  me,  papa,"  observed  Louisa,  (whom  this  portion 
of  his  communication  rendered  indifferent  to  the 
rest,)  "  surely  it  will  afford  us  both  the  means  of 
subsistence  ?  Even  in  the  event  of  the  realization 
of  your  worst  expectations,  might  we  not  live  to- 
gether in  some  obscure  retreat, — ^more  happily,  more 
honestly,  than  we  are  doing  now, — imposing  on 
our  creditors  and  the  world  ?  " 

These  rash  words  produced  only  an  explosion  of 
wrath  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hardingston. 

"I  ask  you  for  no  advice, — no  lessons, — ^no  sup- 
port,— ^no  assistance ! "  cried  he.  "  All  I  require  of 
you,  and  I  do  require  it, — ^is  the  implicit  obedience 
becoming  a  daughter.  My  plans  are  decided, — 
my  principles  are  fixed.  Frustrate  them  by  un- 
becoming interference,  and  from  the  depths  of  my 
ruin,  Louisa,  shall  I  corse  yoa  as  having  brought 
disgrace  upon  my  house ! — At  present,  all  hope  is 
not  utterly  lost.  I  may  retrieve  myself.  If  I  g^t 
over  the  next  three  months,  I  have  payments  due 
to  me  from  Lidia,  that  may  carry  me  on  safely, — 
nay  triumphantly. — But  were  I,  at  tUs  moment, 
to  alienate  the  confidence  of  my  commercial  breth- 
ren by  the  slightest  indication  of  change  in  my  I 


establishment,  or  wavering  in  my  purposes,  I  woalcl 
not  give  a  month's  porchase  for  the  stability  of  jay 
hoase ! — How  would  it  suit  you,  pray,  Louisa 
Hardingston,  to  hear  your  father  tajced  with  iik— 
solvency ! — How  would  it  suit  you  to  see  hia  name 
in  the  Gazette  f " 

Choking  sobs  impeded  the  articulation  of  the 
broken-hearted  girl,  when  she  vainly  attempted  to 
utter  the  reply  insisted  on  by  her  father. 

"  Remember,  then,"  resumed  he,  perceiving  her 
inability  to  remonstrate,  "that  the  slightest  im- 
prudence on  your  part,  may  accelerate  this  crael 
catastrophe.  If  you,  my  inmate,  my  daily  com- 
panion, have  remained  till  this  day  unconscious  and 
unsuspicious  of  the  hollowness  of  the  superficial 
prosperity  around  you — admit  that  indifferent  peo- 
ple are  scarcely  likely  to  be  more  discerning. — I 
am  still  rich,  Louisa,  for  I  am  rich  in  the  confidence 
of  the  rich.— So  far  from  supposing  me  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  the  people  with  whom  we  associate 
regard  you  almost  as  an  heiress ;  and  unless  you 
act  up  to  your  part — " 

"  1  cannot,  father — for  all  that  you  may  promise 
or  threaten,  leannot  J  " — cried  Louisa  Hardingston, 
recovering,  in  her  disgust  at  the  vile  duty  imposed 
upon  her,  her  powers  of  thought  and  action. — **  I 
feel  that  I  have  not  courage  to  meet  so  hatefiil  a 
responsibility!" 

"  Find  it,  then,  to  bear  the  malediction  of  the 
father  who  has  sacrificed  so  much  for  your  sake  \" 
cried  Hardingston,  quitting  the  room,  and  slam- 
ming the  door  with  violence  in  her  face.  And  the 
poor  gentie  girl  was  left  alone  with  her  despair. 

For  despair  it  was ! — She  felt  that  she  had  lost 
her  father.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  regard 
with  the  same  affectionate  deference  as  before,  the 
parent  who  boasted  of  a  system  of  deception,  and 
would  willingly  have  imposed  the  same  duplicity 
upon  herself.  Louisa  had  lost  the  father  whom, 
-a  few  hours  before  she  loved  with  filial  reverence ; 
and  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  only  human 
being  for  whom  she  believed  herself  capable  of  a 
still  stronger  attachment  1 — All  was  over  for  her  ! 
— She  must  either  obey  her  father,  and,  to  avert  the 
fiat  of  his  ruin,  submit  to  a  line  of  habitual  dis- 
sembling, and  forfeit  for  ever  her  self-esteem ;  or, 
by  steadfastness  in  herprinciples,  condemn  to  instant 
penury  the  man  who,  as  he  had  justiy  said,  what- 
ever might  be  his  misfortunes,  had  never  suffered 
the  winds  of  heaven  to  visit  her  cheek  too  roug^y ; 
and  as  Hardingston  assured  her,  disunite  herself 
for  ever  from  him  who  had  become,  only  too  essen- 
tial to  her  happiness ! 

Still,  in  this  first  combat  of  virtue  in  an  onoor- 
rupted  mind,  the  good  prevailed.  At  the  close  of 
the  mental  conflict,  Louisa  resolved  to  limit  her 
personal  expenses  to  the  requirements  of  their  fallen 
fortunes ;  and  while  retaining  in  public  the  habits 
exacted  by  the  interests  of  the  vrary  speculator,  as- 
sume towards  Sidney  Hammond  so  cold  a  deport- 
ment, as  must  necessarily  deter  him  from  a  pro- 
posal, till  after  the  period  fixed  by  her  father  as 
the  criterion  of  their  destinies. 

"  Should  our  prospects  improve,"  argued  Louisa 
with  herself  "  there  will  need  but  littie  kindness 
and  encouragement  to  bring  him  back  to  his  pre- 
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imt  feeliiigs.  Shpnld  our  ruin  be  completed,  the 
•eqnel  'will  show  whether  his  attachment  be  real, 
or  mj'  father's  cmel  surmises  justly  founded." 

But  Louisa  had  yet  another  ordeal  to  undergo. 
The  excitement  produced  by  his  terrible  explana- 
tions, seriously  affected  the  health  of  Mr.  Harding- 
ston.  Indications  of  a  paralytic  attack  became 
apparent  that  very  night.  Bleeding  was  ordered, 
— quiet  prescribed, — and  it  was  in  one  of  his  in- 
temds  of  troubled  sleep,  that  he  extorted  from  the 
wnowing  daughter,  who  was  watching  by  his 
bedade,  a  promise  of  implicit  submission  to  his  ex- 
aetiona. 
On  his  restoration,  therefore,  Louisa  found  her- 
I  self,  with  reluctant  feelings,  resuming  her  prodigal 
habits  of  life.  New  invitations  were  issued  for  fu- 
I  tore  dinner-parties,— -costly  dresses  ordered  for  her 
by  ber  &ther, — and,  amid  the  show  of  opulence, 
'which  she  now  loathed,  as  concealing  the  elements 
of  ruin  and  disgrace,  Sidney  Hammond  was  more 
"Warmly  "welcomed  than  ever  to  the  house  of  feast- 
ing. 

Meanwhile,  the  abruptness  by  which  the  coquet- 
ieh  tHtrigmite  of  Taunton  House  had  suddenly 
tamed  upon  him,  had  so  far  shaken  the  confidence 
of  "  poor  Sidney"  in  his  own  attractions,  and  the 
eonsktenqr  of  the  sex,  that  he  watched  every  turn 
and  'variation  in  the  countenance  of  the  new  object 
of  his  speculations,  with  considerable  uneasiness. 
A  clouded  brow,  a  careless  word,  a  listless  ear,  se- 
riously affected  him  ;  and  on  perceiving  the  change 
produced  in  the  manner  of  Louisa  Hardingston 
by  her  father's  illness,  the  shrewd  politician  de- 
cided that,  a'ware  of  his  precarious  condition,  and 
on  the  eve  of  coming  into  the  enjoyment  of  his  fine 
foTtone,  the  heiress  was  becoming  ambitious  of  a 
higher  match. 
^  "  She  thinks — and  she  is  doubtless  right — that 

she  might  do  better  for  herself ! "  said  he.  "  She 
is  becoming  more  cautious, — more  reserved.  But 
that  the  old  gentleman,  alarmed  by  his  attack,  is 
eridently  anxious  to  see  his  daughter  settled  in 
life,  previous  to  his  death,  I  should  be  apprehen- 
sive that  this  girl,  timid  and  artless  as  she  seems, 
was  temporizing  with  me.  Luckily,  her  father  is  a 
plain-sailing practicalman ;  and,awareof  the  miser- 
able lot  usually  attending  heiresses,  (whose  fortune 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  squandered  by  some  heartless 
rou^,)  is  satisfied  to  see  her  become  the  'wife  of  a 
poor  gentleman,  8teadyenough,and  sensible  enough, 
to  be  a  safe  guardian  of  her  property.  With  hit 
fortune,  Hardingston  is  wise  enough  to  care  little 
for  opulence  in  his  son-in-law.  Propose  when  I 
may,  I  am  pretty  sure  of  the  father's  consent." 

It  was  the  daughter  who  puzzled  him.  It  was 
the  daughter  by  whom  he  found  his  mancenvres 
diseoncM'ted.  Though,  at  times,  he  had  felt  sure 
of  Lousia's  preference,  (enlightened  by  those  tre- 
monis  of  voice,  and  variations  of  complexion, 
which  even  the  most  prudent  of  womankind  is  in- 
competent to  control,)  still,  her  reserve, — her  more 
than  womanly  dignity, — her  open  differences  from 
him  in  opinion, — her  pointed  acceptance  of  the  at- 
tentions of  others, — oon'vinced  him  that  she  was 
either  the  coldest  or  most  capricious  of  her  sex. 
Thirarted  and  vexed,  his  partiality,  as  in  the  in- 


stance of  Lady  Taunton,  increased  in  proportion  Ho 
the  waywardness  of  its  object ;  and  never  had 
Sidney  Hammond  run  greater  risk  of  finding  his 
pretended  passion  converted  into  a  real  one,  than 
when  he  saw  Miss  Hardingston  surrounded  by  ad- 
mirers, of  each  of  whom  the  homage  seemed  more 
acceptable  than  his  O'wn. 

After  evenings  spent  in  such  demonstrations,  and 
the  struggle  of  feeling  arising  £rom  her  dissimula- 
tion, how  sore  was  the  heart  of  poor  Lousia !  How 
painfully  did  she  watch  the  influence  of  her  con- 
duct on  the  heart  of  the  man  she  loved ! — How 
touching,  through  her  rising  tears,  were  the  furtive 
glances  i^e  fixed  upon  the  countenance  of  one  fas 
too  well-schooled  in  the  doctrines  of  Surfaceism, 
to  betray  any  evidence  of  his  feelings  in  his  weU- 
bred  callous  face ! 

It  was  a  desperate  game  they  were  playing ; — 
each  intent  upon  discovering  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  other,  which  both  were  intent  on  conceal- 
ing ; — ^the  one,  from  the  purest,  the  other  from  the 
vilest  motives. — At  those  balls  and  parties,  from 
which  indifferent  persons  went  away  observing, 
— "  How  pretty  the  heiress  looked  to-night, — and 
how  beautifully  she  'was  dressed ! — The  flirtation 
between  her  and  Sidney  Hammond  seems  to  be 
cooling!"— or,  "  Hammond  has  hooked  Miss  Har- 
dingston ! — more  attentive  to  her  to-night  than  ever ! 
— They  sat  together  an  hour  in  the  boudoir,  looking 
over  the  Annuals !" — ^poor  Louisa  experienced  all 
the  fluctuations  of  feeling  endured  by  a  rash  gambler, 
the  whole  of  whose  earUily  fortune  is  staked  on  the 
table  before  him.  For  her  conduct  was  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  her  father,  whose  eyes,  from 
some  comer  or  other,  were,  she  knew,  fixed  upon 
her  proceedings  ;  while  that  of  Hammond,  wMch 
she  supposed  to  depend  upon  her  smiles  as  surely 
as  the  ebbing  or  flowing  of  the  tide  on  the  shining 
of  the  moon, — was  in  fact  wholly  and  solely  con- 
trolled by  the  parliamentary  divisions  of  the  night 
before,  as  rendering  more  or  less  urgent  his  re-in- 
troduction into  political  life,  by  his  restoration,  af  a 
married  man,  to  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Taun- 
ton House. ' 

The  truest  and  most  susceptible  lover  never  ex- 
hibited stronger  ebullitions  of  feeling,  than  were 
often  displayed  by  Hammond  on  returning  at 
night  to  his  chambers;  and  bitter  was  his  constant  ' 
outcry  against  the  cruel  coquetry  of  the  sex.  Ha- 
rassed beyond  his  patience, — for  above  all  things 
he  dreaded  the  ignomy  of  refusal, — he  was  literally 
growing  pale  and  thin  'under  the  influence  of  his 
perplexities; — and  this  piteous  alteration  in  his 
appearance  was  not  lost  upon  Louisa. — Already 
she  trembled,  when  about  to  attempt  against  him 
those  manoeuvres  so  nobly  intended  to  moderate 
his  attachment  or  at  least  procrastinate  his  avowals. 
Her  reluctance  was  as  that  of  a  mother  when  in- 
flicting punishment  on  an  idolized  child ;  and  tears 
were  ever  in  her  eyes,  and  anguish  in  her  heart, 
whenever,  in  pursuance  of  her  generous  projects, 
she  endured  with  apparent  satisfaction  the  assidui- 
ties of  another. 

At  length  the  impatience  of  her  father  grew 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  Sidney  Hammond. 

"  This  will  never  do,  Louisa,"  cried  he,  as  they 
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weM  drirlng  home  on« night  from  the  opera.  "Do 
you  (appose  this  gort  of  shilly-shally  is  to  last  for 
ever  1 — Do  you  imagine  that  I  can  aflford  to  pay 
ten  guineas  far  oar  opera-box,  for  yoa  to  play  the 
fool  in  ?  Will  nothing  subdue  the  heartless  vanity 
of  your  sext  Your  encouragement  of  that  jack- 
anapes, Mr,  Henry  Lissadel  to-night,  drove  poor 
Hammond  almost  distracted.  As  I  followed  you 
both  through  the  crush-room,  after  you  had  given 
your  arm  to  Lissadel,  I  saw  that  poor  Sidney  was 
pale  as  death.  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  he  did 
not  keep  his  appointment  to-morrow  to  meet  us 
at  the  Zoological !  What  do  you  mean  by  this  ? 
What  do  you  expect  from  it  ?  What  can  be  the  re- 
aalt  of  a  flirtation  with  a  spendthrift  like  Lissadel, 
who  is  looking  out  only  for  fortune  in  a  wife? 
Must  I  repeat  all  I  said  to  you  a  month  ago,  con- 
cerning the  disastrous  position  of  my  afiairs, — con- 
cerning the  necessity,  the  absolute  neaessity,  for 
your  marriage  with  Hammond  f 

"No,  no— for  heaven's  sake,  nol"  exclaimed 
Louisa,  dreading  above  all  things  a  recapitulation 
of  sentiments  which  had  already  so  cruelly  shaken 
her  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  her  faUier.  "  I 
am  to  blame.  I  have  suffered  myself  to  be  misled 
by  the  vain  impulse  of  the  moment.  I  will  amend 
my  fault  1 — Spare  me  to-night,  dear  Papa,  and  I 
wUl — ^I  will^— "  A  burst  of  tears  prevented  the 
conclusion  of  her  premises ! 

"  You  are  well  aware,"  said  Mr.  Hardingston, 
unmoved  by  distress,  which  he  attributed  to  just 
repentance,  "that  it  is  in  yonr  power  to  make 
this  man  propose  to  you  when  and  where  you  will. 
A  word,  a  smile,  of  encouragement  from  yort,  and 
tiie  offer  of  his  hand  is  instantaneous.  I  give  you, 
therefore,  only  a  few  days,  Louisa ! — At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  unless  I  find  your  destiny 
decided,'!  swear  I  will  throw  up  the  game.  I  will 
oppose  no  further  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  my 
misfortunee.  The  world  shall  know  tlie  worst — 
and  its  knowledge  wUl  make  the  worst  irrelriev- 
aih !  Yoa  may  then,  child,  rejoice  in  my  ruin, 
for  it  vrill  be  your  work.  You  may  say  to  your- 
self for  the  remainder  of  your  days — '  To  graUfy 
my  frivolous  coquetry,  I  sacrificed  the  life  of  my 
father  T — ^Ay ! — ^the  life  ;  for  so  surely  as  I  sit  be- 
side you,  Louisa,  I  will  not  survive  my  disgrace !" 
^e  following  day,  when  Sidney  Hammond  as- 
msled  Miss  Hardingston  to  step  oat  of  her  father's 
handsome  carriage  at  Uie  gate  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  he  had  the  gratification  of  finding  that, 
instead  of  accepting  the  arm  of ,  Sir  Henry  Lissa- 
del, (which  was  ofiiciously  interposed  to  make  the 
round  of  the  gardens,)  she  tamed  blushing  towards 
himself,  and  almost  sought  the  offer  of  his  own. 

Can  it  I>e  doubted  ttiat  Louisa's  was  fervently 
pressed  to  his  heart,  at  so  decided  a  mark  of  {»«- 
ferencet  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  grating 
before  die  den  of  the  giraffee,  whidi  has  lent  itself 
to  the  furtherance  of  so  many  flirtations,  was  fated 
to  hear  one  of  the  most  impassioned  declarations  of 
attachment  that  ever  expanded  from  the  lips  of 
man,  or  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  a  feeling  and 
grateful  woman  I 


Even  uneasy  as  shs  was  concerning  tiie  fitlse 


show  of  prosperity  surrounding  her,  tod  thtpi 
carious  state  of  her  father's  fortunes,  poor  Lraj 
was  a  happy  girl  that  night.  How  was  dw 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  protestations  so  wumly  i 
urgently  expressed  ?  How  was  she  to  imigj 
that  a  man  in  the  station  of  a  gentleman— s  ni 
of  refined  education  and  unblemished  hoiu)ii>4 
made  her  the  stake  of  a  ooldly-calcuUted  gug 
While  listening  to  Sidney  Hammond's  deelantic 
of  boundless  love  and changele8sfidelity,sfaewa«Iu 
py  with  all  the  happiness  of  a  true  and  loving  hei 

Instead,  however,  of  being  touched  by  her « 
fiding  tenderness,  he  almost  regretted  to  find  I 
so  ea^  a  dupe  ;  contemplating,  with  no  lit 
anxiety,  the  injury  that  might  arise  to  bis  intf 
ests  from  such  ready  credulity  ;  for  though 
suited  admirably  with  his  plans,  that  Miss  Hm 
ingston  should  be  easily  imposed  on,  it  wss  eM 
tial  that  Mrs.  Sidney  Hammond  should  be  cks) 
sighted.  Time  enough  hereafter,  however,  to  « 
the  seeds  of  Surfaceism  in  her  heart.  Time  enoa| 
to  imbue  the  timid,  but  frank  Louisa,  with  ^ 
shrewdness  and  duplicity  essential  in  tlw  v>& 
so  accomplished  a  man  of  the  world. 

Having  ascertained  at  what  hour  the  bSkn 
day  Mr.  Hardingston  would  be  at  liberty  to  i 
ceive  him,  he  hastened  to  comply  with  hsriequei 
that  he  would  look  for  the  carriage,  (ber  nnotis 
being  of  so  genuine  a  nature  as  to  make  her  ni 
to  be  at  home;)  and,  after  aadsting  her  in  cImI 
ing,  profited  by  the  occasion  of  placing  her  in  tJ 
carriage,  to  press  her  hand  and  aim  with  sU  tl 
semblance  of  the  fi>ndest  passion.  Then  hsvii 
bade  a  hearty  good  night  to  his  intMided  bm, 
in-law,  he  hurried  fnmi  the  house,  little  dtiui4 
by  the  prospect  of  the  morrow's  ejq)lanation».  M 
Hardingston,  he  was  persuaded,  was  too  stt«cii< 
a  father  to  this  only  daughter,  to  resent  hsrio 
over-estimated  the  fortune  of  the  man  to  wiwB  ^ 
whole  heart  was  given ;  and,  as  he  intsnW  t 
propose  settling  his  eight  thousand  pounds  npo 
Louisa,  as  well  as  the  fiill  amoont  of  the  ii^ 
assigned  her  by  her  father— be  it  iHiat  it  might- 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  deceive  Mr.  Han 
ingston  as  to  the  amount  of  his  income,— wl""^ 
as  arising  from  professional  souuees,  it  would  b 
impossible  exactly  to  specify.  After  all,  s  ft' 
thousands  more  or  less  mattered  little  to  t>u 
wealthy  merchant,  whose  ciiief  obje<^  in  life  >»'* 
be  to  secure  the  h^>pine88  of  his  fiiesids. 

Thus  confident  in  his  own  plausibility,  Sidnej 
Hammond  gave  himself  up  to  the  eajoymeot  « 
the  fruition  of  his  schemes.  Ho  one  conU  mt( 
surveyed  him  at  that  moment,  witiiout  notJOI^i 


the  exultation  that  sparkled  in  his  ef) 


snii 

glowed    in   his  usually  colourless  oheeki.    » 
step  was  light,  but  firm— his  voioe  melodioo*  «" 
inward  joy.    In  the  excitonent  of  Ms  bi«**i 
"  poor  Sidney"  was  more  than  himself'      -j?^ 
Had  ons  single  genuine  impulse  <^  *^^jt 
prompted  the  ou^urings  which  had  so  *'P~^ 
the  ear  of  poor  Louisa,  like  herself  he  »^/^ 
been  eager  for  solitude  and  self-coiimiai>J<»; 
her,  he  wouU  have  wished  to  be  alone,  in  »^^^ 
think  over  every  look,  word,  and  gestww  » 
object  of  hit  passion:  the  flatter  Of  his  ■oi>'>>°"" 
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fint  exdtemfi&i  of  knowing  himaelf  to  be  beloved, 
most  bare  zendeied  other  society  insupportable. 
Sd  fUj  howerer,  was  this  irom.  the  case,  that  in- 
ctead  of  piDoeedijig  to  his  chambers  from  the  house 
-where  he  parted  from  Louisa,  he  hastened  to  a  bril- 
liant ball  at  Altamont  House,  the  noble  owner  of 
which  (a  man  too  distinguished  to  hare  become 
awu«,  through  the  vulgar  gossip  of  society,  that 
the  Sidney  Hammond  presented  to  him  as  a  rising 
young  man  the  preceding  year,  was  now  a  nobody) 
rtill  hononrvd  bim  with  invitations.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  however,  he  profited  by  his  entree, 
neither  because  the  Duke  of  Altamont  vxu  so  dis- 
tinguished a  man,  nor  his  fetes  so  brilliant,  but  be- 
caoae,  in  the  eonscionsness  of  forthcoming  triumph, 
he  .wanted  to  look  upon  Lady  Taunton  &ce  to 
face.  He  longed  to  luxuriate  in  the  feeling,  while 
letaining  with  a  formal  salutation  her  patronizing 
bow,  that  his  hour  of  independence  was  at  hand, 
—that  he  should  soon  meet  her  on  ground  whereon 
ha  might  dictate  terms  of  pacification. 

Never  had  the  difierence  between  the  humdrum 
■odety  of  Marylebone,  and  that  aristocratic  world 
to  wMeh  he  so  burned  to  attach  himself,  struck 
him  wUk  such  force,  as  on  the  present  occasion. 
Never  had  the  blaze,  the  splendour,  the  grace,  the 
eaae  of  that  high  caste  which  moves  through  life, — 
as  Cleopatra  on  the  Cydnus,  to  the  sound  of  flutes 
and  hautboys,  in  an  aimosphere  of  perfumes,  with 
■ails  of  purple  and  gold, — appeared  one-half  so 
infamcating.  The  lightness  of  its  conversation^ 
its  gay  and  joyous  superficiality — enchanted  his 
veny  heart  and  soul,  as  being,  both  physically  and 
morally,  the  Triumph  of  Surfaceism.  For  the  jog- 
trot class  of  people  to  whom  he  had  been  recently 
paying  his  court,  he  had  neither  taste  nor  pa- 
tince,  unless  as  the  leaden  weight  of  the  pulley 
by  which  he  was  to  be  elevated  into  importance. 

The  moment  he  entered  the  brilliantly-illumi- 
nated vestibule  of  Altamont  House,  blazing  with 
light,  and  glowing  #ith  forced  flowers  of  the  rich- 
eat  fngranee,  while  joyous  music  pealed  from  a 
distant  ball-room,  (how  difierent  from  the  scanty 
orchestras  of  the  Marylebone  fetes!)  he  felt  him- 
adf  sa  altered  being.  His  sfixitt  revived,  and  his 
wieked  wit  of  aforetime  came  back  upon  him  as 
with  the  possession  of  a  deviL 

On  entering  the  ball-room,  the  first  object  that 
met  lus  eye  was  the  lovely  danghter  of  the  Coun- 
tess ci  Twintoa, — flying  through  a  valse.  with  the 
heir«pparent  <d  one  of  the  wealthiest  Dukes  in 
the  kingdomi, — dressed,  and  dancing  io  perfection, 
and  emhellished  by  the  delicate  bloom  that  exer- 
tion assigns  to  complexions  of  peculiar  fairness. 
Impossible  to  look  prettier,  more  graceful,  or  more 
attractive  than  Lady  Harriet  at  that  moment. 
The  little affectationsasaumed  bythe  spoiled  beauty, 
to  secure  her  conquest,  appeared  natural  to  her 
miffnon  features  and  fanciful  dress,  like  the  affec- 
tations of  one  of  Watteau's  pictures  j  and  Sidney 
Hammond  stood  and  gazed  upon  her,  entranced, 
with  precisely  the  sort  «€  admiration  he  would 
have  bestowed  on  some  bi%ht  and  costly  trinket 
in  the  show  of  a  jeweller. 

The  somewhat  too  marked  attitude  of  attention 
in  which  he  stood  arrested 'in  the  doorway  of  the 


ball-room,  did  not  escape  the  notiee  of  the  watch< 
ful  Countess.  A  few  minutes  after  the  close  of  the 
vaUe,  the  charming  danteust  was  led  to  a  quadrille 
by  another  of  the  great  matches  of  the  day;  to 
whom  she  dedicated  precisely  the  same  smiles, 
glances,  and  bon-mots  she  had  just  lavished  on  the 
young  Marquis  ;  and  still,  Sidney  Hammond  re- 
mained riveted  to  the  spot, — comparing  her,  in  his 
mind's  eye,  with  the  milder,  and  more  feminine, 
but  cold,  dul),  and  heavy  beauties  of  the  Harding- 
ston  coterie, — and  secretly  trembling  at  the  pros- 
pect of  introducing  his  Lonisa  into  oontrast  with' 
the  easy  audacity  of  the  Taunton  set :  not  lest  tkt 
should  derive  contamination  from  the  contact, 
but  lest  they  should  disparage  his  choice  as  unfash- 
ionable and  obscure ! 

WhUe  gazing,  apparently  enraptured,  upon  the 
Dresden-shepherdess-looking  figure  before  him. 
Lady  Taunton,  who  was  watching  him,  fancied 
she  could  detect  answering  glances  of  admiration 
exchanged  between  her  daughter  and  the  nam^ess 
exile  from  her  good  graces ;  and  her  suspicions  thns 
awakened,  (needlessly  enough — for  the  young 
beauty  was  thoroughly  engrossed  by  the  platitudes 
of  her  noble  partner,)  she  began  to  imagine  that 
die  was  perhaps  the  dupe  of  these  two  persons 
whose  movements  she  fancied  herself  to  be  «sa- 
trolling  with  despotic  power.  Perhaps  they  were 
laughing  at  her, — perhaps  deriding  her  firnitless 
attempts  to  ke^  them  asunder ! 

In  the  irritation  of  the  moment  she  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  directed  her  steps  across  the  room,  to 
the  very  spot  where  Sidney  Hammond  was  stand- 
ing,— ^tiie  diamond  ornaments  scattered  over  her 
dress  glittering  the  more  from  tlie  unusnal  viva- 
city of  her  movements, — and,  in  defiance  of  her 
habitual  cantion,  indifferent,  apparently,  to  the 
probability  of  being  overheard,  she  hastily  accused 
him,  not  only  of  breach  of  compact,  but  insian- 
ated  that  his  good  understaading  witJi  her  dangh- 
ter was  of  older  date  than  he  cared  to  avow. 

What  an  enhancement  to  the  long-premeditated 
triumph  of  Sidney  Hammond  t  With  a  graceful 
deference  of  manner,  derived  in  a  great  measure 
from  her  ladyship's  especial  schooling,  he  replied, 
that  he  tmsted  shortly  to  a£Pord  her  an  incontes- 
table proof  of  the  error  into  whioh  she  iuul  fallen, 
by  asking  peinussion  to  present  to  her  his  mfr, 
whose  charms,  though  immeasurably  inferior  to 
those  of  Lady  Harriet  Bertie,  were  sodi  as  to 
bear  him*blainele8s  against  all  possiUe  aecosations 
of  attachment,  or  even  undue  admiration  elsewhere. 

For  once,  the  woman  of  the  world  stood  eon- 
fonnded.  Though  usually  steadfast  of  ooante- 
naace,  as  Talleyrand  himwl^  "  poor  Sidney"  had 
the  gratifieation  of  observing,  even  through  her 
rouge,  how  her  colour  went  and  came,  in  the  vexa- 
tion of  having  made  herself  ridiculous,  whether  by 
jealousy  of  her  daughter,  or  susceptibility  on  her 
daughter's  account.  She  recovered  herself,  how- 
ever, with  the  readiness  of  her  vocation,  and  was 
prepared,  in  an  instant,  to  cover  all  consciousness 
of  defeat,  by  expressions  of  warm  satisfacUon  at 
the  advantageous  settlement  in  life  of  an  acquain- 
tance she  bad  so  long  valued. 

In  r^y  to  Lady  Taunton's  inqniry,  whether 
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"  she  had  already  the  pleasure  of  the  lady's  ac- 
quaintance," great  was  the  satisfaction  of  the  ex- 
pectant bridegroom,  in  replying,  with  an  air  of  af- 
fected deprecation,  that  he  "  feared  she  mored  in 
too  obscure  a  circle  of  society,  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  Lady  Taunton  ;  being  the  only 
daughter  of  Mr.  Hardingston,  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  and  better  known  in  Lombard 
Street,  than  among  the  coteries  of  the  beaur-monde .'" 
"  Poor  Sidney"  was  overjoyed  to  make  it  appa- 
rent, tliat  he  was  nothing  indebted,  for  the  wealthy 
connexion  he  was  about  to  form,  to  the  in£uence 
of  the  Taunton  set. 

But  this -was  enough  for  the  Countess.  The 
match  was  just  what  she  could  have  desired ;  se- 
curing independence  to  her  former  prot^^,  but 
leaving  all  the  superiority  of  position  on  her  ride. 
Instead  of  having  to  feel  that  tiie  man  she  had  dis- 
carded had  now  the  best  of  it,  she  was  able  to  inti- 
mate her  gracious  intentions  to  notice  the  object  of 
his  choice ;  nor  was  she  slow  in  seizing  the  golden 
opportunity  to  prove  the  absence  of  all  pique  on 
her  part,  by  the  courtesy  of  her  intimations  con- 
cerning the  future  Mrs.  Hammond. 

His  utmost  hopes  were  thus  accomplished ;  and 
the  two  intimate  friends  (supposed  by  the  world  to 
exceed,  in  their  mutual  regard,  the  bounds  of 
friendship)  parted  with  the  delightful  conviction 
of  having  humiliated  and  inflicted  pain  on  each 
other :  such  being  the  worthy  results  of  worldly 
connexions. 

With  a  very  light  heart,  accordingly,  did  the 
accepted  lover  proceed  to  Harley  Street,  the  fol- 
lowing day,  at  one ;  Mr.  Hardingston  having  pro- 
mised to  absent  himself  from  the  city,  in  order  to 
receive  the  momentous  visit ;  and  even  had  Ham- 
mond approached  the  door  of  the  mansion  he  al- 
ready foresaw  in  perspective  as  his  own,  with  ner- 
vous feelings,  they  must  have  been  reassured  at 
once  by  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  he  was 
welcomed  by  his  future  father-in-law,  a  more  ex- 
perienced knave  (we  beg  pardon— disciple  of  Sur- 
faceum)  than  himself. 

The  negotiation  opened  between  the  par  nobile 
fratirvm  was  of  the  same  diplomatic  nature  as  the 
preliminaries  of  a  treaty  between  the  plenipos  of 
two  minor  states  of  the  empire,  each  contriving  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  other.  Mr.  Hard- 
ingston was  intent  upon  bestowing  his  portionless 
daughter  on  a  man  of  fortune,  with  a  trifling 
dowry,  on  pretext  that  the  nature  of  hb  business 
prevented  his  giving  money  down  during  his  life- 
time, the  better  to  ensure  a  noble  fortune  at  his 
decease.  "  Poor  Sidney"  was  equally  desirous  of 
apologizing  for  his  deficiency  of  available  funds, 
by  referring  tosprofessional  gains  more  than  pro- 


blematical. Both  were  bent  upon  deception.  It 
was  a  realisation  of  the  fable  of  the  file  and  Uie 
viper :  the  city  man  being  the  deep  old  file,  on 
which  the  man  of  the  world  found  his  fangs,  for 
once,  inefiectual. 

Profound  as  was  the  amazement  of  both  paitic^ 
on  finding  the  pleasant  verdant  declivity,  down 
which  they  had  been  gliding,  terminate  abmptl; 
in  a  frigh^ul  abyss,  each  was  cautious  to  betray 
no  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  the  precipice.  Eaeti 
persisted  in  protestations  of  disinterestedness.  Hrj 
Hardingston  declaring,  that  merit  was  all  be  songlil 
in  his  son-in-law ;  Sidney  Hammond,  that  then 
needed  for  his  happiness  only  the  hand  of  ' 
Louisa  :  each  having  instantly  determined  that 
odium  of  a  rupture  of  the  negotiations  should 
with  his  lawyer. 

Meanwhile,  the  victim  of  tbeee  two  wdtU1| 
men, — the  poor,  open-hearted  girl,  whose  affiectioa 
had  been  engaged  on  such  folse  pretences,— wa« 
again  exposed  to  professions  of  tenderness  thai 
rendered  her  gentle  heart  only  too  happy.  Alas! 
how  little  did  she  imagine  that  she  was  listenisi 
to  them  for  the  last  time !  Unversed  in  the  tactic^ 
of  the  Taunton  set,  unversed  in  ana/  tactics  aare 
those  arising  from  the  suggestion  of  the  best  feel^ 
ings  of  her  sex,  poor  Louisa  did  not  perceive  t^t 
the  part  of  excellent  dissembling  assumed  to^ 
wards  her  vras  less  excellently  played  than  usual ; 
— ^that,  already,  the  approaching  catastrophe  hai 
its  influence,  and  the  indignant  lover, — ^the  bitn 
bit,  —  scarcely  patience  to  maintain  his  show 
of  attachment  towards  s  girl  of  whose  fondert 
affections  he  had  possessed  himself,  little  snppos^ 
ing  her  to  have  a  pitiful  fortune  of  five  thonsanJ 
pounds. 

After  quitting  the  house, — and  quitting  it  mA 
all  the  outward  demonstrations  of  love  becomiog 
the  occasion, — Sidney  Hammond  oould  scawely 
restrain  the  outburst  of  his  rage.  Never  had  h« 
been  so  completely  "  poor  Sidney"  as  at  that  mo- 
ment! Duped,— -deceived, — taken  in  hisowntous. 
— How  was  it  possible  to  sustain  the  shock  of  sucn 
an  overthrow !  , 

Not  that,  at  present,  he  entertained  the  smallest 
surmise  of  the  rtal  state  of  the  case.  He  felt  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Hardingston  was  either  prerentM 
by  avarice  from  doing  justice  to  his  only  daughter; 
or  that,  having  discovered  the  state  of  hisfinancM) 
he  was  in  hopes,  by  the  penuriousness  of  his  pro- 
ceedings,  to  break  off  the  connexion.  In  either 
case,  Ms  views  were  equally  firnstrated.  lu  ^^ 
case,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  make  one  of  the 
loveliest  and  most  amiable  girls  in  England  * 
stepping-stone  to  his  fortunes. 

{Toht  continued.) 


CATULLUS.    ODE  LXVIIL    (TO  MANLIUS.) 


As  on  the  mountain-top  a  rill 
Leaps  smiling  from  its  rocky  source; 

Then  winding  down  the  steep  at  will. 
Through  peopled  vslleTs  takes  its  course. 

There  its  oool  wave  the  traveller  greets. 

When  fields  are  parched  with  Summer  he»t« : 


As  to  the  seaman,  ocean-tost. 

Comes  the  soft  gale  and  favonring  sea, 
When  of  his  gods  he  asked  them  most,— 

Such,  Manilas,  was  thy  help  to  ms  I 
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Tbiu  is  «  fint  floor  to  let,  on  teasonable  terms, 
■  tlw  boose  of  a  potato  and  oatmeal  merchant,  in 
bit  of  the  principal  entrance  of  Newgate,  in  the 
3tjrrfDab]in. 

It  ii  an  aiiy  apartment,  and  commands  a  near 
liew  of  •  maadve  iron  balcony,  over  which  two 
tmg  bat  h<dIow  beams,  of  the  same  metal,  pro- 
jK  bwn  the  heaTy  cnt-stone  masonry  of  the  pri- 
■•  Ibeae  beams  terminate,  towards  the  street, 
I »  psir  of  grinning  iron  skoUs,  through  which 
le  ni|>ei  of  the  executioner  were  wont  to  run, 
mt  ftSiu  that  flickered,  like  the  tongues  of 
■ckhig  fiends,  within  the  teeth. 

Ibe  ume  of  the  modem  Tubal-Oain,  by  whom 
Ib  utistical  piece  of  mechanism  was  put  fb- 
■idMi;,hiiiiot  come  down  to  posterity.  Doctor 
nildsv,  in  his  History  of  Dublin,  strangely 
ua  iD  mention  of  him,  and  of  his  work  ;  which 
w,  onertheless,  hammered  on  a  poetical  anvil, 
piiaetftt  to  be  recorded  and  preserved,  in  per- 
pmi  rd  mmoriamf  as  a  monument  of  the  old 

iMMlliW. 

Dk  poim  who  desires  to  dispose  of  the  vacant 
Nmot  (^yponte,  is  an  old  badielor-looking  gen- 
ku,  tod  dresses  in  a  bine  coat,  buttoned  up  to 
k  dm,  with  bright  gilt  buttons.  He  wears  a 
Ato  oiTBt,  very  yellow  chamois  leather  gloves, 
mia  ID  nmbrella  in  all  weathers,  and  never  ap- 
P"")  I7  any  chance,  in  a  top-coat.  He  is  an 
bdi  (Uanthropist,  with  a  great  taste  for  the 
^^  of  real  life,  wliich  has  led  him  to  witness 
^  otention  at  Newgate — ^from  that  of  Craw- 
ly tie  Attorney,  who  robbed  a  priest  in  Peter's 
■"1  ad  bett  out  the  housekeeper's  brains  with 
•oliHa'i  banuner,  to  that  of  the  Sawyfers,  who 
^fcd  abont  the  memorable  year  eighteen  hnn- 
«J  ud  thiityHme,  for  murdering  a  master  of 
'^  tiade,  in  the  street,  with  (pace  Tempobuk 
*^.'>-"bats  and  bkdgeons." 
_  Be  Nsicd  these  lodgings  for  the  sole  pnrppae  of 
*U^  his  appetite  for  such  edifying  spectacles ; 
"'ia;  Ncnred  them  to  his  own  use,  by  lease,  for 
^term  rf  his  natoial  life,  at  more  than  the  pre- 
«t  aagti  value  of  half  the  street,  and  never 
*«d  than,  except  to  give  a  breakfast  to  the 
•Vihoifl^  nith  a  flew  select  friends,  on  mornings 
'ukedia  Us  calendar  with  the  white  stone  of  a 

.  ^  Usdtgoarda  of  the  city  knew  this  old  fel- 
"  Md  hja  peculiar  taste  so  well,  that  whenever 
*•'•'•«■  to  cross  Essex  Bridge,  from  the  south 
*»«ltk»  liSvj,  where  he  live^  and  to  bend  his 
*!*  ''•g  C^el  Street,  a  oonoourse  was  made  to- 
*"*  Um  Eggmarket,  in  the  assured  certainty  of 
"  **«««><»  toward.  "  Hark  to  the  oold  dancing- 
**^"  ■««  the  cry  of  the  whole  pack ;  not 
^'•'••.  by  profession,  a  trainer  of  "the  light 
^"**  toe  ;*  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  well 


connected,  and  possessed  of  independent  means* 
But  his  passion  for  beholding  every  performance 
of  the  grand  savt  obtained  for  him  this  honorary 
dengnation.  If  there  were  a  coll^^  of  rope- 
dancers,  the  genius  of  Hibernian  satire  would 
doubtless  have  long  since  placed  him,  per  saltum, 
amongst  its  highest  graduates. 

His  l&vourite  window  is  still  there,  with  a  list, 
chronologically  arranged,  of  all  the  sufierers  whom 
he  has  seen  make  their  exit  through  the  opposite 
portal,  and  the  number  of  minutes  and  seconds,  as- 
certained by  the  stop-watch,  which  they  severally 
took  to  die,  pencilled  behind  the  shutter.  The 
drop,  too,  still  feces  it,  with  its  heavy  iron  grate 
flapping  and  creaking  dolefully  in  the  wind. 

But  the  "  ould  dancing-master"  never  comes  to 
Green  Street  now.  It  moves  his  feelings  too  much, 
to  see  the  use  to  which  that  time-honoured  balcony 
is  turned,  not  to  speak  it,  profaned.  For  it  may 
sometimes  be  seen,  at  summer  eve,  with  the  trap 
raised,  (which  never  was  raised  of  old,  unless  to 
give  way  speedily  under  the  fleet  of  a  devoted  vic- 
tim,) and  its  floor  converted  into  a  kind  of  terrace 
for  supporting  flowers  and  boxes  of  mignionette. 
A  bold  swallow  feathers  her  brood  within  the 
mouth  of  the  counterfeit  death's-head  above  ;  and 
at  the  open  door,  through  which  the  almost  monthly 
train  of  death  itself  used  to  pass,  the  gaoler's  pretty 
daughter  sits  at  her  work,  carolling  a  meny  song, 
or  listening  to  her  piping  blackbird,  which,  from 
its  wicker  cage,  makes  the  echoes  of  the  lonesome 
old  street  ring  again  with  joyous  melody. 

The  drop  thus  occupied  is,  to  my  thinking,  afar 
better  admonition,  to  teach  men  justice  and  respect 
for  its  sacred  source,  than  it  was  on  that  day,  when 
Crawley  stood  aghast,  before  the  hooting  populace, 
and  gave  a  name  to  Hetsian  boots,  which  the  fashion 
of  them  could  not  long  survive.  * 

But  the  old  gentleman,  who  is  now  so  anxious 
to  part  with  his  good-will  of  the  window  over  the 
way,  is  of  a  directly  opposite  way  of  thinking.  His 
imagination  reverts  fondly  to  the  bright  and  sunny 
forenoon,  when  Bridget  Butterly  tottered  across 
that  fatal  threshold,  robed  in  what  it  would  have 
been  a  comfort  to  her  to  connder  her  grave-clothes, 
and  wearing  a  cap  profusely  pranked  with  death- 
knots  of  white  ribbon. 

There  was  a  fearful  and  pitiable  circumstance 
connected  with  that  girl's  case,  which  being  well 
authenticated,  (at  least  in  the  main  facts,)  I  may 
be  here  pardoned  for  relating.  She  was  a  servant ; 
and  at  the  instigation  of,  and  aided  by,  an  elderly 
female,  who  was  occaaonally  employed  about  the 
house,  as  charwoman,  had  murdered  her  mistress, 
a  frail  and  beautiful  young  woman.  The  deed  was 
executed  at  noon-day  ;  and  the  kind  keeper  of  the 
lady — who  was  a  military  hero— on  his  return  to 
his  quiet  cottage,  near  the  Royal  Canal,  found  her 


^^t*«rieal  hcL     Ciawley  made  Us  last  appearance  before  the  pnMic,  in  a  UgMy  polished  pair  of  those 
^J*'*" ;  and  the  grand  laoral  effiact  of  his  punishment  has  been,  that  Hessian  Boots— as  often  as  any 
/^■•"^d  d»»ly  Omm  ao  mnch  of  tie  Cal/u  to  tport  them  in  the  gtrecta— are  to  this  day,  cried  down 
»^i»«Im  roiee,  as  CraHeft.  "  See  the  trrtir/ry».— Sliilloo  for  the  man  with  the  CraKlegt .'" 
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body  on  the  kitchen  floor,  dreadfully  mangled  and 
weltering  in  a  pool  of  blood.  Poor  gentleman — 
(I  wish  I  -could  remember  his  name.)  He  was 
shocked  beyond  measure. 

"  Keen  were  bis  panes  :  bn(  keener  far  to  feel,'' 
as  he  fblt,  on  rushing  up  stairs  into  the  parlour^ 
that  his  desk  had  been  broken  open,  and  a  matter 
of  twenty  guineas,  together  with  a  gold  watch,  ab- 
stracted from  it.  Here  was  the  otwtifa  eh  misSre, 
which  made  his  frenzy  ungoTemable,  insomuch 
that  his  friends  had  to  keep  watch  orer  him  for 
sereral  nights  sacceBsirely,  lest  a  lacerated  spirit 
should  drire  him  to  an  act  of  pore  desperation. 

The  horrible  affair  was  soon  bruited  about  the 
town,  and  our  "  old  dancing-master''  heard  it,  while 
he  sat  at  dinner,  at  the  table  of  a  ftiend.  It  wad 
communicated  by  the  butler,  who  had  just  heard 
it  from  the  boy  that  brought  in  the  beer,  who 
had  it  from  a  penny-a-line  man,  who  was  hasten- 
ing with  it  to  The  Fyeeman's  JmrMly  and  by 
whom  the  additional  fact  was  stated,  that  the  par- 
ties were  in  custody  and  had  confessed  their  crime. 

The  old  man  was  unusually  excited.  The  city 
sessions  were  at  hand,  and  as  the  law  piously  or- 
dained that  murderers  must  die  within  fbrty-eight 
hours  of  couTiction,  he  should  not  suffer  the  agonies 
of  hope  deferred,  but  at  once  complete  his  catalogue 
of  videnda  by  the  sight,  as  yet  strange  to  his  ex- 
perience, of  a  young  woman  expiring  under  the 
gallows.  "And  Andrew^— «aid  he  to  the  bntler, 
"yon  shall  see  it  too  :  that  is,  if  you  hare  a  mind 
yourself,  and  your  master  don't  object ;  for  I  invite 
you  to  wait  upon  my  company,  at  breakfiist,  on  the 
morning  of  the  execution,  which  cannot  be  delayed 
beyond  a  fortnight ;  and  by  that  means,  you  shall 
have  a  full  view  of  the  whole  ceremonial^  from  a 
comer  of  one  of  my  windows." 

Andrew  thanked  him,  and  Mi  that  nothing 
could  give  him  greater  pleasure. 

"Where  is  the  young  tigress  £rom  7 — ^Tipperary, 
111  be  sworn,"  said  the  dancing-master. 

"  I  don't  know  that,  Sir,"  said  Andrew ;  "But 
they  say  she  has  dacent  people  belonging  to  her, 
and  does  nothing  but  cry  abotlt  her  poor  father." 

"  God  pity  him !"  said  the  master  of  the  house. 

"He  hardly  deserves  it,  Sir,"  said  the  butler. 
"  Why  did  not  he  bring  np  his  child  ill  the  fear  of 
Godr 

"  Many  a  worthless  sucker  springs  from  an  ho- 
nest stock,  Andrew,"  meekly  replied  his  tnaster. 

The  dancing-master's  anticipations  Were  well- 
founded.    Within  a  fortnight  the  two  criminals 
were  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  he  was 
"There  to  see." 

At  an  early  hoar  of  the  morning,  he  was  busy 
setting  his  room  to  rights,  when  a  feeble  old  man, 
of  a  frightened  and  bewildered  ai^ect,  stood  before 
him. 

"Well,  Sir,  your  busmess  with  me?"  interro- 
gated the  dancing-master. 

"  You  said,  Sir,"  answered  the  old  ma^,  "  that  I 
might  see  the  sight,  Sir,  from  your  window." 

« I  really  forget,  Sir,  I  hare  not  the  pleaanr*— " 

"Oh,  Sir,  don't  you  remember  Andrew,  Mr. 
Wilson  8  butler  r 


"  Yee;  true,  true.  He  has  sent jkw,  I  piesasM 
in  his  place,  to  lay  the  breakfast.' 

The  old  man  spoke  not.  His  eyes  bad  caught 
view  of  two  ropes,  with  a  noose  and  mnning  ka 
upon  each,  that  dangled,  idly  and  "not  w&nti 
yet,"  from  the  iron  death's-heads  <,t  the  oppoti 
side  of  the  street ;  and  he  was  trans&z«d  to  i 
spot  whereon  he  stood,  unconscious  of  all  tnoi 
him,  and  trembling  through  his  whole  frame,  vj 
an  agony  that  actually  shook  the  room.  It  n 
poor  Andrew  himself — ^not  the  hale,  bloff,  dai 
haired  serving-man  of  fifty,  that  he  had  appeal 
a  fortnight  before,  but  an  emaciated, 
miserable  old  man.  Thirty  wiiiters  app 
that  brief  interval  to  have  gone  over  his  1 

"Which  now  wM  white,  as  ApallaohU's  mow." 

He  was  the  &ther — the  "poor  fitthei"— oft 
wretched  blood-guilty  young  woman,  whoee  dyi 
throes  he  had  been  invited  to  witness  ;  and  he  h 
accepted  the  offer — ^little  thinking  what  mi  1 
fore  him— ^  vithplecuure .'" 

In  less  than  a  week  after  that,  before  the  n 
geons  had  done  hacking  the  flesh  frt>m  his  isaf 
tor's  bones,  and  passiiu^  their  Ahald  jeste  ovei  t 
dishonoured  corpse,  Andrew  Butterly  was  flv 
into  an  unpitied  grave,  according  to  the  ten«t 
his  own  hush  sentence,  as  being  the  &ther  of  m 
a  child ;  done  to  death  by  the  infamy  of  her  gvi 
and  the  shock  which  his  parental  feelings  hsd  a 
tained  in  hearing  and  witnessing  her  doom. 

But  that  awful  day,  when  the  young  muideij 
stood  forth  beside  hernaggard  accomplice,  throwj 
an  eager  and  agonizing  glance  through  the  ctoi 
as  if  in  quest  of  some  person  to  whom  her  aotd  i 
clung  upon  earth,  which  person  was  undoubtM 
the  diivering  old  man  that  crouched  behind  1 
breakfiiuit  party  In  the  first-floor  window,  now  " 

be  let "    That  day  is  chronicled  in  U»  menu 

of  our  sexagenarian  ^dlows-fancier,  as  the  "n 
interesting"  point  of  time  in  the  whole  annab 
Green  Street.  "  How  fortunate  I  was,"  he  « 
exclaims,  "  to  have  invited  Andrew  to  come  tl 
morning.  I  would  not  have  lost  that  staie  tt  I 
first  view  of  the  ropes,  or  the  shudder  that  csme  »^ 
him,  when  Tomeiy  QaMn  (that  was  the  hangmsl 
name)  stept  out  to  draw  them  straight,  and  mi 
littie  soap  to  the  nooees ;— no,  I  wouH  not  la 
lost  it,  to  see  the  whole  <A  Thistlewood'j  g« 
hanged  and  beheaded  over  again."  He  bad, 
feet,  takoi  a  journey  to  London  expressly,  in  ok 
to  feast  his  eyes  upon  the  last-named  in^oeing  < 
hibition. 

The  late  George  Dunn,  gaoler— or,  ai  modi 
magniloquence  will  have  it^  governor — of  Kihn* 
ham,  was  a  blunt,  kind-hearted  NorthaDibii< 
who  had  witnessed  many  afieetiiig  scenes  m  1 
time.  Being  required  to  mention  the  faa'da 
connected  with  capital  punishments,  which  h 
most  affected  him  during  his  long  experience^ 
selected  one  so  simple,  and  so  touching,  u  F'^j 
him  to  have  been  possessed  not  only  of  veiy  tew 
feelings,  but  of  a  most  correct  and  delicste  jn< 
ment. 

At  the  last  interview  between  a  oondenmed  « 
minal  and  his  wife,  thar  child— a  bonny  wm  "^ 
just  beginning  to  prattie — was  playing  about  t 
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ecU.  Her  tji  Was  Mttght  by  the  glitter  of  the 
holts  ^hi<ih  ooufibed  tiie  fftther's  legs,  and  she 
cried  dvAy  ita  blissf  nl  ighdi-ance  of  their  il«e — "  Oh, 
daddy^  daddy,  wfaM  pt«tty  things!  Yota  a)»Ter 
•wore  these  at  home." 

"  Many  a  sad  thing  I  hare  seen,"  said  thb  hOAest 
gta^er,  "  atod  Many  &  bitter  cry  I  hare  heard  with- 
ih  theAe  walls ;  btit  bktet  one  that  made  me  blnbber 
Bfce  i.  ehUd  till  t&«B.  The  mother.  Sir,  atad  the 
jMdr  AdlMr  UttBUf— Oh^  Sir,  it  sna  terrible— ter- 
iate." 

it  it  ttoi^fire  years  ftinee  tile  '"duld  daAclfag- 
mUtnt"  kas  beeii  seeh  hi  Ghieen  Street.  His  last 
riat  'Mki  for  the  purpose  of  bonsulting  the  uiortoary 
legisteh,  b«hind  the  shatter,  bh  i  disputed  ^int  of 
^eoedency  betWem  Cra-^ley,  of  whom  mehtic^ 
haa  been  already  made,  and  a  poor  lieatenanti 
BiaaaA  Bellamy^  who-,  having  a  wife  and  leh  dlil- 
dn»)  &t  a  time  when  beef  was  lOd.  a  ponnd,  atad 
the  qtiArtem  loaf  sold  for  Is.  6d.,  was  hanged  for 
baviiig  foned  a  bill  of  exchange.  The  dispute 
ended  in  a  bet,  wilh  an  aldenhon  of  the  late  cor- 
poration, for  &  dinner,  with  rinond  accompani- 
inents,  wf  atHlrfmH  tifctork,  for  a  sdiect  party.  Of 
coarse)  tiw  tdd  fellow  witit  the  ehamois-leatber 
glovM  «<m  thb  w^r,  and  ordered  hutiff  ieeffOT 
the  bead  ^ah^  with  a  variety  of  "  thingii  strangled" 
in  the  second  conrse. 

He  no*  mopes  about,  groaning  at  the  di^eneracy 
of  tiie  times,  admost  as  dolorbus  in  look  as  Crttik- 
ihank's  "  Last  Man,"  mounted  on  a  craiy  gibbet, 
and  demanding  of  Echo — «  Who'll  pull  my  legs  ?' 
to  wliich  Echo  answers-^"  Nobody !" 

The  hangman  has  truly  declined  fix>m  his  high 
estate.  Onti  by  one  the  jewels  of  his  hMnpeil 
cotonal  ha-ve  been  plucked  away,  atad  himself 
driven  tnio  a  comer  with  the  mnrderet  atad  the 
traitor,  fitit  there  he  is  in  that  comer,  bo  in- 
trenched and  fortified  by  the  laws  of  man,  atad  by 
struned  interpretations  of  the  law  of  God,  that  it 
Will  take  a  rigoions  efibrt  yet  to  dislodge  himi 

Therb  is  ihu  good  political  reason  Why  treason 
AtMlA  be  followed  by  death :  If  convicted  traitors 
*««  l«fl  tthhanged,  they  might  be  released  after- 
wards &om  the  penalty  of  their  misdeeds  upon  the 
ftidjete  of  the  ploti  atad  perhaps  eveta  rewarded,  to 
Uie  gicat  scandal  ttf  tonStituted  gOTermnents^  and 
the  etaeottragement  Of  teditiotas  yet  unliatbhed. 
But  firem  this  knot  is  no  release.  It  is  diffntutin- 
ike,  and  makes  sure  work  with  the  foremost  and 
moat  daring  Spirits  of  a  movement,  however  the 
final  event  may  torii  otai.  Thb  old  Tory  epigram 
is  hereby  verified — 

'Treaam  doth  never  prosper :  What's  the  reason  t 
'When  it  does  prosper,  none  dare  call  it  treason." 

Thno,  although  Lafonttdne  has  survived  the  price 
set  ap<m  his  head,  and  attained  a  post,  from  which 
he  mky  denounce  traitors  in  his  turii,  it  is  not  so 
irith  tiioee  who  foil  into  the  snares  of  the  law, 
while  might  ytta  too  strong  ft>r  right.  Lount, 
Matthew^  and  the  ill-stared  Pole,  who  (cum  muUis 
sKtt)  wer«  so  cruelly  sacrificed  to  Orange  vengeance 
and  Whig  pusillanimity,  must  still  be  supposed  to 
hiTi  Been  traitors,  because  they  died  on  a  scaffold ; 
sad  ^  are  bonfid  to  admit,  that  perfect  justice 


was  done  in  their  case  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
present  Attomey-geheral  of  the  Lower  Province, 
although,  according  td  the  hackneyed  qnotatioit— 

Ille  cruoeni,  sceleris  pretiam  tnlit,  hio  diadema. 

In  like  manner,  there  are  doubtless  many  persons 
now  living  in  this  realm  and  professing  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  Reform  BUI,  who  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  have  tied  the  noose,  with  their  own  hands, 
for  Lord  Grey}  Lord  John  Russell,  ay,  and  for  Sir 
James  Graham  to<^  as  "  most  toad-spotted  tru- 
tors,"  because  they  brought  forward  such  a  mea- 
sure. Nor,  supposing  the  measure  to  have  suc- 
ceeded aftfflwarde^  would  they  be  now  one  whit  less 
sincere  reformers  than  they  are,  or  (strange  as  it 
may  seem)  less  firmly  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion, that  Lbrd  Grey  and  his  friends  deserved  to  be 
hanged. 

Now,  as  td  tHwrder : — ^This  is  Jack  Ketch's 
strongest  hold  ;  for  which)  tndy,  there  is  better 
ground  in  reason  and  in  the  natural  feelings  and 
resentments  of  the  human  breast,  than  with  respect 
to  any  other  ofience  which  has  ever  been  punish- 
ed with  death.  That  a  deliberate  murderer  de- 
lerve*  to  be  put  to  death,  b  past  dispute ;  but  that 
it  is  wis(^  proper,  or  conducive  to  the  prevention 
of  the  crime,  tiiat  we  should  inflict  that  punishment 
upon  him,  is  quite  another  question.  Yet,  if  we 
dare  to  raise  a  doubt  upon  this  point,  'tis  well  if 
the  Holy  Bible^ — His  Book,  who  said,  "  Vengeance 
is  MiNB,  /  will  Repay,"— be  not  htirled  at  our 
heads,  and  the  charge  of  Infidelity  thrust  rudely 
upon  us. 

Every  one  who  has  ever  heard  this  subject  en^ 
larged  tapon,  from  the  Bench  of  Justice  or  the 
PreiMsher's  Chair,  must  be  well  acquainted  With  the 
<me  Tec^i  by  which  the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  1)y 
the  Gallows  is  supported :  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  hia  blood  be  shed."  This  is 
repeated  ad  nameam  by  all  the  advocates  (ermined 
and  otherwise)  of  "  the  Sterh  path^'  whenever  any 
one  presumes  td  ^>eak  of  a  less  violent  mode  of  re- 
taliation. Supreme  authoritv  has  happily  inter- 
dicted the  Mosaic  rule  of  "  an  Egefor  an  Efi%  and 
a  Tooth  for  a  Toothy"  fh>m  being  pressed  into  this 
cause.  Bnt,  as  no  q)ecial  bar  is  recorded  against 
the  demand  of  Blood  far  Blood,  although  it  may  be 
plainly  and,  by  every  rule  of  right  reason,  cer- 
tainly inferred)  this  open  qiiettion  is  clung  to  by  the 
advocates  of  Capital  Punishments,  as  their  potn^ 
d'of^m.  Being  hemmed  in  to  one  spot  in  the 
Book  of  Life,  they  make  the  best  of  it.  It  is  to 
them  both  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, — a  complete 
Body  of  Divinity, — an  Eleventh  Commandment, 
equal  in  force  and  value  to  the  whole  Decalogue. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  in  his  far-ftimed  Com- 
mentary, goes  BO  far  as  to  argue  from  this  text, 
that  a  Magistrate  who  remits  the  extreme  punish- 
ment in  any  case  of  mnrder,  incurs  the  guilt  of  an 
accessary.  "  From  this  energetic  declaration,'^ 
says  he,  "  it  eertainfy  follows,  tibat  Wilftil  murder 
ought  inr>aricih%t,  in  all  communities,  to  be  punish- 
ed with  death ;  whatever  form  it  assumes,  or  how- 
ever it  may,  by  specious  pretences,  be  extenuated  ; 
and  that  God  will  himself  require  it  of  those  who 
suffer  the  murderer  to  escape  ;  so  that  the  punish- 
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ment  due  to  murder,  will, — in  some  vx^, — 1)6  in- 
flicted on  them,  as  accessaiies  to  the  crime."  * 

To  the  self-same  tnne,  and  indeed  upon  the  self- 
same string,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Fourth  Estate 
have  lately  manifested  an  atrocious  fury  of  piety, 
taking  occadon,  from  the  lamentable  assassination 
of  Mr.  Edward  Drummond,  to  assert  the  dirine 
supremacy  of  the  Gallows.  If  the  Deril  can  quote 
Scripture  for  his  purpose,  why  should  not  the 
hangman?  And  what  more  wortity  chaplains  could 
the  latter  functionary  employ,  than  the  godly  Cor- 
delien  who  have  taken  up  his  cause  in  the  diurnal 
Press? 

Of  that  murder,  there  can  scarcely  be  two  opin- 
ions among  civilized  men.  It  was  so  treacherous, 
so  cruel,  so  unprovoked ;  and  the  sufferer  bore  his 
fate  so  firmly,  and  "  with  such  gentle  sorrow," 
that  hard  indeed  must  be  the  heart  which  has  not 
monmed  his  fall,  as  though  he  had  been  a  dear 
familiar  friend.  Never,  in  our  memory,  did  any 
case  of  individual  sufiering  elicit  a  more  general 
feeling  of  sympathy  and  regret.  Never  did  any 
crime  excite  a  more  just  or  universal  burst  of  ab- 
horrence. But  the  persons  who  have  been  the 
most  sincerely  grieved  at  that  event,  wero  not,  pro- 
bably, those  who  set  up,  in  the  public  prints,  a 
yell  for  the  murderer's  blood,  and  denounced  be- 
forehand all  who  might  disapprove  of  so  barbarous 
and  heart-hardening  a  punishment,  as  if  their  con- 
duct were  "  unworthy  of  a  religious,  and  of  a  Chris- 
tian people."  t 

It  appears,  at  best,  a  questionable  test  of  any 
man's  religion,  that  he  should  insist  upon  hanging 
another  by  the  neck ;  nor  is  the  jusUce  of  that 
reasoning  quite  clear,  which  would  exclude  from 
the  Christian  pale  those  who  may  conscientioasly 
olyect  to  the  punishment  of  deatii  as  nnwise  and 
ine:q>edient,  even  towards  so  dangerous  an  assasmn 
as  Daniel  MfNaughten.  Awfiil  as  may  be  the 
penalty  of  avowing  such  an  opinion,  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  decl«te  it :  That  man  may  be  turned  to 
a  moro  beneficial  use  for  the  advantage  of  society, 
and  his  body  made  a  more  permanent  and  impres- 
sive vehicle  of  admonition  to  the  cruel  and  the 
vindictive,  than  if  it  had  been  suspended  for  an 
hour  upon  a  gibbet,  and  then  thrown  into  a  hole 
in  an  obscure  and  inaccessible  comer  of  the  gaol- 
yard. 

The  issue  of  M'Naughten's  trial  has  created  an 
extraordinary  sensation  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom; and  we  aro  promised  a  new  penal  law, 
founded  upon  it,  from  the  master-hand  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  himself.  Many  violent  lunatics  have 
been  brought  to  trial  before  now  for  deeds  of  great 
atrocity,  and  absolved  from,  the  extreme  penalty. 


as  being  unaccountable  agents ;  but  until  an  d^ 
Bailey  jury  decided  that  a  man  might  ineditat« 
the  destruction  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  yet  Ix 
insane,  no  Crovemment  ever  dreamt  of  alteriiig  t^ 
law  upon  the  subject.  Even  when  the  life  of  the  S» 
vereign  was  attempted  by  an  individ\ial  of  tar  idhi 
equivocal  claims  to  derangement,  it  was  a  matter «{ 
derision  amongst  the  friends  of  our  present  nlei^ 

It  is,  nevertheless,  very  proper  and  dediabl 
that  effectual  restraints  should  be  placed  on 
who  are  incapable  of  exercising  moral  control  01 
themselves ;  and  though  such  precautions 
in  many  instances,  involve  a  vexatious 
with  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  hannleas  U 
natics,  that  evil  should  be  tolerated,  as  neoeauj 
to  protect  society  against  a  greater.  Bat  the  tug 
gestion,  which  has  been  thrown  out  in  many  qui 
ters,  to  "  hang  madmen,  that  madmen  may  be  d^ 
terred  from  crime,"  is  diagraoeful  to  a  civility 
age  and  nation.  If  such  a  principle,  hoven 
modified,  be  ingrafted  into  our  criminal  code,  im 
becomes  of  "  The  Perfection  of  Reatm  T         i 

A  howl  of  disappointment  is  still  ringing  throng 
a  portion  of  the  Press,  at  the  lame  ooncluacn  \ 
M'Nanghten's  trial ;  and  the  wild  exceseee  of  M 
Ion  and  Stevenson  coming  immediately  on  the  hee{ 
of  that  event,  seem  to  add  point  to  such  exdami 
tions.  In  truth,  however,  the  conduct  of  Steveon 
at  least  is  directly  opposed  to  the  reasoning  eg 
ployed  by  those  writers  ;  for  the  violent  ai; 
tlireatening  language,  with  which  he  is  chargtj 
was  uttered  prior  to  tiie  acquittal  of  M'Naughtel 
and  when  it  was  the  universal  expectation  that  \ 
would  be  found  guilty,  and  executed.  Thecd 
duct  of  this  maniac,  thereforo,  proves  that  the  u 
ticipated  judgment  of  M'Naughten  had  no  teitoj 
for  him ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  haj 
grounded  any  hope  of  impunity  on  the  pi«btb{ 
issae  of  that  triaL| 

But,  is  the  event  of  M'Naughten's  trial  what 
commonly  understood  by  an  aequittal?  Don 
really  confer  impunity  ?  or  will  the  public  atlar) 
so  consti-ue  it  ?  It  is  a  sentence  of  perpetoal  inca 
ceiation,  the  very  next  degree  of  rigour  to  judgma 
of  death.  Few  men  in  their  senses  would  prefst 
to  instant  execution.  Of  those  who  have  been  coi 
demned  to  it,  and  are  now  enduring  its  lingerui 
hopeless,  heairt-sickening  misery,  is  there  one  wl 
would  not,  in  his  inmost  soul,  adopt  the  aentimei 
of  Macbeth : — 

Better  be  with  the  dead. 

Whom  we,  to  gain  onr  place,  have  sent  to  peace, 

Than  on  the  tortore  of  the  mind  (0  lie 

In  restless  ecstasy. 

I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  anoc^w*'*''^'' 


*  As  Mr.  Soott  is  a  very  high  authority  with  the  preeminently  righteous,  we  recommend  the  sequel  of  Iii>  *' 
serrations,  on  jthis  head,  to  their  perusal : — 

"_  It  ia  a  subject  for  serious  inquiry,  to  all  who  am  cordially  affected  to  the  welfare  of  these  natioB^ho** 
national  guilt  is  contracted,  when  so  many  are  suffered  to  elude  justice,  who  commit  mlfiU,  ddiitraU  "*'^' 
Dvdt ;  whilst  many  thieet*  are  pat  to  death,  a  ponisfament  which  God  never  oonmanded  to  be  inflicted  on  »« 
and  perhaps  (ptrhapt  ?— Oh,  Mr.  Scott !  )— perhaps  does  not  approrie.—The  connivance  aUo  o/British  mobb  I 
IiinrA  at  the  murden  committed  6y  the  in/iabitanU,  in  their  idolatry  and  idolatroue  ctutom,  tkould  not  befor}olte» 

The  recent  vote  of  thanks,  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  the  Governor-General  who  presented  »  pMf' 
Sandalwood  gates  to  the  Temple  of  Jnghemaut,  an  idol  gorjied  with  human  sacrifices,  would  perkapi  hart  W 
disqmroved  of  by  the  author  of  these  observations.  t  2'mii»-       , 

t  Dillon's  last  letter  to  Mr.  Goulbum,  threatening  to  "send  a  ball  through  him,"  is  dated  the  4th  of  Man 
the  day  of  M'Naughten's  acquittal ;  hence  it  is  possible,  though  most  unlikely,  that  the  writer  may  b"'  ^ 
aware  of  the  termination  of  that  inquiry. 
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prit  of  this  sort,  over  whose  head  fifteen  years  have 
passed  mnee  he  saw  a  green  field.  In  a  fit  of  rage 
and  drunkenness  he  had  murdered  a  near  relative 
of  his  own, — approaching  him  unawares  from  be- 
hind, and  diachuging  the  contents  of  a  blunder- 
boss  through  his  body.  The  crime  was  perpe- 
trated under  dicomstances  precisely  similar  to 
those  which  marked  the  assassination  of  Mr. 
Dnimmond ;  and  a  jury,  on  much  lighter  grounds, 
pmooonced  the  murderer  to  be  insane.  But  whoso 
imagines  that  he  thus  escaped  with  impunity,  or 
Stat  tfae  crime  of  assassination  received  an  impetus 
from  the  supposed  mildness  of  his  lot,  should  look 
in  apm  the  unhappy  wretch  as  he  paces  to  and 
bo  within  the  bars  of  his  prison,  and  then  search 
the  records  of  crime  in  that  district,  for  a  similar 
act  of  reckless  atrocity. 

What  fate  more  mournful,  or  more  fearful,  could 
be  conceived  than  that  of  Hatfield,  confined  for 
nearly  half  a  century  within  the  waUs  of  Bedlam? 
What  example  more  sadly  impressive,  than  the 
aeoounts  we  have  lately  seen  in  the  papers,  of 
Oxford  even  now  turning  pale  as  a  sheet  at  the 
mention  of  his  allotted  destiny,  and  entreating  that 
he  might  be  placed  for  life  under  the  strictest  tur- 
reiUtmee,  so  he  might  be  pmnitted  to  return  once 
more  to  the  world  ?  If  these  things  were  made 
j;enerally  known,  as  they  should  be,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  adding  another  red  spot  to  what  the 
late  Mr.  Wilberforce  called  "  our  bloody  laws." 

According  to  human  judgment  and  the  natural 
leaetion  of  human  feelings,  in  the  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  full  remission,  not  only  for  the  cri- 
minal, but  too  often  also  for  his  crime.  The 
gT*ve  covers  all  things,  even  the  hatred  due  to  the 
blackest  crimes.  The  part  of  wisdom,  therefore, 
would  be,  to  let  the  criminal  live,  a  memorial 
of  tiie  continued  misery  which  the  law  entails 
upon  the  guilty.  Cain,  cast  out  firom  human 
intercourse,  and  suffering  the  terrors  of  a  troubled 
mind,  found  his  "  punishment  greater  than  he 
could  bear;"  and  those  who  witnessed  it  were 
more  moved  to  abhor  his  crime,  than  if  his  carcass 
bad  been  exposed,  for  an  hour  or  two,  swinging  on 
a  tree.  After  that  first  shock,  the  spectators  would 
have  passed  on,  and  soon  forgotten  what  manner 
of  man  he  was.  Who  is  there  that  now  calls  to 
mind  the  crimes  of  Courvoisier,  of  Greenacre,  or  of 
Thurtell?  What  murderer,  in  thought,  shudders 
atthrirfiate? 

Kotwithstanding  the  eloquent  homilies  we  so 
often  hear  from  tiie  Bench,  proceeding  from  the 
threadwom  text  already  alluded  to,  it  will  not  be 
denied,  at  this  time  of  day,  that  Uie  punishment 
of  death,  as  recognised  by  the  law  of  this  realm, 
rests  upon  very  diffisrent  grounds.  It  is  a  mere 
question  of  eiqtediency ;  and  if  the  practice  can- 
not be  maintained  by  an  appeal  to  its  efficacy 
«  im  acampU,  no  administrator  of  human  justice 
would  dream  of  justifying  himself  to  sogiety,  by 
texts  of  Scripture,  for  taking  away  the  life  of 
the  most  guilty  of  God's  creatures.  On  that 
grannd  he  might  as  well  order  an  adulterer  to  be 
taken  out  beyond  the  walls  of  the  cify,  and  stoned 
to  death  by  the  multitude.  Prove  to  me,  tiien, 
that  tfae  hangman  makes  fewer  murderers,  and 


you  silence  me  ;  but  failing  in  that,  don't  think  to 
knock  out  my  brains  with  The  Pentateuch. 

Since  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  code,  many 
crimes,  of  which  death  was  the  established  and 
customary  punishment,  have  become  less  frequent. 
Although  the  distresses  of  the  people  were  never 
more  severe,  or  more  general,  burglaries,  robberies 
on  the  highway,  and  even  tJieft—to  all  of  which 
even  honest  minds  have  been  prompted  by  want- 
are  not  so  common  as  they  were  some  twenty 
years  ago.  In  Ireland,  where  the  common  people 
are  in  a  starving  condition  half  the  year,  the  two 
first-mentioned  crimes  are  scarcely  ever  attempted. 
Even  in  the  heart  of  Tipperary,  the  outer  door  of 
any  gentleman,  who  has  not  rendered  himself  ob- 
noxious to  popular  vengeance,  by  offending  against 
the  Agrarian  code  of  Captain  Sod,  may  be  left 
open  all  through  the  night  with  perfect  safety ;  and 
he  may  himself  travel  unattended,  at  any  hour, 
through  the  wildest  districts,  without  fear  of  los- 
ing hb  money.  These  are  very  surprising  facts, 
but  their  truth  is  notorious.  I  think  Lord  GUn- 
gall  himself  would  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it. 
I  have  no  theory  to  account  for  them ;  but  it  is 
evident,  that  our  fathers  of  the  past  generation' 
were  mistaken  in  their  belief,  that  no  species  of 
property  could  be  secure  without  the  safeguard  of 
the  gibbet,  and  that  a  vast  quantity  of  blood  was 
shed  by  them — legally  shed,  to  be  sure — ^in  support 
of  that  opinion. 

Not  twenty  years  ago,  I  saw  two  young  men 
hanged  for  pudiing  open  a  door,  which  had  been 
purposely  left  unbarred  to  entrap  them ;  a  spade 
having  been  placed  against  it,  in  order  to  render 
just  so  much  force  necessary  as  would  constitute 
the  crime  of  burglary.  They  forced  the  door,  cer- 
tainly, with  intent  to  commit  a  robbery,  but  were 
taken,  re  infectd,  by  a  party  of  police,  who  lay  in 
wait  for  them ;  and  when  they  were  placed  on 
their  trial.  Lord  Norbnry,  addressing  the  jury, 
significantly  demanded — "  Which  of  you,  gentle- 
men, could  sleep  in  your  beds,  if  ruffians  like  these 
are  suffired  to  go  about  the  country  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  to  pillage,  and,  perhaps,  to  murder?* 

Those  "wretches  hung,  that  jurymen  might 
sleep  ;"  but  it  has  been  since  discovered,  that  jury- 
men may  sleep  quite  as  serenely,  nay,  more  so, 
though  burglars  are  only  transported. 

Horse-stealing  was  another  of  the  crimes,  of 
which  we  were  told  there  would  be  no  end,  if  the 
powerful  sanction  of  the  halter  should  be  relaxed. 
Yet  it  is  now  a  rare  offence.  For  this,  and  the 
stealing  and  maiming  of  cattle  and  sheep,  the 
gallows  was  an  absolute  decoy ;  and  its  officiating 
minister  exercised  a  sort  of  irresistible  fascination. 

But  Forgery  was  long  the  twin-brother  of  Mvir- 
der  on  that  levelling  platform ;  with  this  difference, 
that  interest  could  sometimes  save  a  murderer,  but 
never  was  suffered  to  prevail  against  the  doom  of 
a  forger.  The  pardon  of  a  m^n  convicted  of  that 
ojSence,  or  the  commutation  of  his  sentense  to  the 
most  rigorous  and  severe  form  of  secondary  punish- 
ment, would  have  been  cried  down  as  an  act  of 
national  bankruptcy,  which  public  credit  could 
not  possibly  survive.  In  such  event,  it  was  confi- 
denUy  surmised  that  every  fellow  who  could  write 
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would  have  nothing  to  do  but  raise  money  in  the 
name,  and  at  the  expense,  of  an  honester  man ; 
the  banks  would  all  be  rained ;  the  merchants 
would  be  obliged  to  suspend  payments;  and  so 
uaiversal  a  counterfeiting  of  powers  o/attomg(  was 
to  ensue,  that  every  widow  and  every  orphaUj 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  (who 
had  "their  little  all"  invested  in  the  funds,)  were 
to  be  reduced  inevitably  to  beggary. 

This  sort  of  talk  kept  the  hinges  of  onx  Newgata 
balcony  pretty  limber  for  many  a  year ;  for  there 
were  innumerable  forgeries  and  convictions  took 
place  at  almost  every  Session.  Nor  in  any  in- 
stance, where  the  guilt  of  the  par^  \nfi  clearly 
established,  was  the  monster  baffled  of  his  prey. 
The  e:3(ecutiQn  of  Doctor  Dodd  had  eQ«ctuaUy 
«  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind."  George 
the  Third,  who  possessed  that  sort  cif  firmness 
common  to  some  men  with  a  pig  when  it  is  benl 
upon  pursning  tiie  wrong  way,  treated  all  applica- 
tions for  the  remission  of  the  extteqte  sentence,  in 
cases  of  forgery,  as  a  direct  imputation  on  his  iu- 
manify.  "  If  I  pardon  this  man,  then  Doctor  Podd 
was  murdered,"  was  his  answer-  He  was  underr 
stood  to  have  said  the  sawe  thing  with  regard  to 
Peltier,  a  French  qierchant,  when  applied  to  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Dodd;  and  so,  because  those  two 
men  might  have  been  '^murdend,"  others  most 
aubmit,  without  repining,  to  the  same  hard  fate. 

Down  to  Fauntleroy,  those  various  reasons,  royal, 
political,  and  mercantile,  kept  the  system  of  for- 
gery alive  and  active.  Rogues  presuming  on  the 
human  feelings  of  those  whom  they  designed  to 
cheat,  and  on  the  general  sympathy  created  by  a 
pnni^ment  so  disproportionate  to  the  crime,  were 
content  to  run  the  risk  of  detection.  Hundreds  of 
them  fell  victims  to  their  temerity;  but  hundreds 
escaped :  and  in  the  former  cases  the  calamity  was 
shared  by  the  prosecutor  with  the  victim ;  the 
indignation  of  society  being  diverted  from  the 
iniquitous  law,  which  enacted  such  a  savage  retri- 
bution, to  those  who  had  recourse  to  it  for  protec- 
tion or  satis&ction. 

Thus,  in  the  case,  before  slightly  alluded  to,  ol 
lieutenant  Bellamy,  the  prosecutor  was  an  attor- 
ney, rising  in  practice,  and  likely,  through  his 
connexions,  to  advance  rapidly  to  affluence ;  but 
the  cruelty  of  the  law,  and  of  the  executive  ad- 
ministration, was  visited  upon  him.  Friends  looked 
cold ;  clients  avoided  him  ;  and  he  became  an  ob- 
scure man,  broken  in  spirit  and  broken  in  fortune. 
Yet  he  had  not  acted  from  vindictive  motives^  nor 
taken  an  unfair  advantage  ;  but  the  general  pity 
for  the  poor  culprit  was  turned  into  gall  against 
his  prosecutor.  Had  a  punishment  short  of  death 
been  awarded,  this  man  would  have  been  applauded 
by  those  who  now  condemned  him,  not  for  his  own 
fault,  but  for  that  of  the  hideous  criminal  code  of 
England. 

The  blind  and  irreqiectiTe  rnthlessness  with 
'<i^oh  this  particular  crime  was  attempted  to  be 
hunted  down,  displays  itself  in  a  case  which,  un- 
like most  instances  where  the  crown  had  takm  a 
delinquent  in  its  toils,  had  a  pleasing  and  som»- 
what  ludicrous  termination. 

A  simple  countrynxan,  who  had  acquired  the 


dangerous  accomplishments  of  reading  and  writin^^ 
having  come  into  possession  of  a  five-pound  note, 
alteiM  the  five,  in  a  rade  manner,  with  the  pep* 
to  ten,  and  presented  it,  in  Uiat  form,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  cash,  at  a  hank  in  Waterford.  For- 
tius attempt,  which,  of  course,  did  not  suooead,  he 
was  tried  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  the  sifa- 
plicity  of  the  man  was  so  apparent,  that  the  juxy 
strongly  recommended  him  to  the  mercy  of  the 
crown ;  and  the  judge  who  preuded  supported  the 
application  with  all  his  influence. 

That  Government,  however,  had  a  "vew  iia 
heaven"  against  sparing  one  drop  of  blood  which. 
the  tribunijs  had  once  devoted  to  the  altars  of  tba 
P«yyrocr<^.  Several  respites  were  granted  at  tha 
earnest  request  of  genUemen  whom  it  would  not 
have  been  quite  politic  to  disgust ;  but  at  last  the 
sheriff  received  an  official  letter  firom  the  Castle, 
impressed  with  the  black  seal  of  destiny,  to  tbo 
fol^wing  purport  :— 

"  DoBu?  (Usxui. 
*<  Spt,'*— The  Lord  lientaaai)^  haa  been  graoiously 
pleased  further  to  respite  the  execution  of  the  sep- 
tance  of  death  upon  Peter  Walsh,  condemned  at 
the  last  assise^  qntU  Saturday  next,  v^hen  yoa  will 
proceed,  without  i^ul,  to  carry  Va»  amtence  of  the 
lav  into  efiect.— Your  ebt.  aervt. 


ToAtMiASktrii!, 
CS«jf  <tf  WaterforS. 


A.  B.,  Undw  Secretary. 


«  Perhaps,"  as  the  Rev.  %t.  Scott  would  my^ 
the  supreme  di^wsei  of  events  did  not  ^fpr<me  of 
this  sort  of  justice.  At  all  eventi^  be  otherwise  or- 
dained the  result. 

"  I  loi^f— will  I  r  Mad  honast  Tom  Baekaa,  tho 
sheriff,  aa  he  thrust  tiie  Under-setmtary's  letter 
into  his  coat-pocket;  "  I  will  see  tA«  hanged  first." 
And  away  he  went  to  the  city  gaol  to  break  the 
mattar  as  gentiy  as  possible  to  Peter  Waldi,  whom 
he  found  endeavouring  to  soothe  the  torments  of 
''hope  deferred"  with  a  pot  of  porter. 

'*  Peter,"  said  the  sheriff,  **  hare  yoa  made  yoor 
aowir 

«  The  Lord  be  between  xu  and  harm,  yoor  ho- 
nour!"  aaid  PMer.  «  Why  would  I  think  of  tho 
likel" 

"Because  you  must  be  hanged  on  Saturday 
morning,  my  poor  feUow,  without  faU.** 

"  Is  it  in  turneat  ye  are  T  stud  Petw,  dm^king 
the  porter ;  **  or  maybe  you're  jokin.  Yoa  wor 
always  fond  of  your  joke,  Hasthw  Tom,  ha,  ha, 
(here  he  tried  to  laugh ;)  but,  by  St.  Peter„  ttkat'a 
not  a  pretty  suhject  to  joke  about  (and  he  threw 
a  fearful  glance  around  the  cell)  i^  aach  an  oo^y 
place  as  this." 

"'TiBtootraetopatmaba]Iail,B>t«.  Ihsve 
a  letter  from  the  Castle — devil  bum  it  1— ordering 
me  to  sep  the  job  done  without  fail :  so,  send  for 
Father  Kenny,  and  make  your  peaee^  as  well  aa 
you  can." 

Having  thus  tkiiealefy  introdnoed  the  matt«  to 
the  party  most  nearly  eoncemed,  the  worthy 
sheriff  hastened  to  the  gaoler,  and,  in  terms  of  high 
indignation,  communicated  the  lubftaace  of  the 
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Undeor-aeeieUiy'B  letter  to  that  officer.  Bat  the 
gaoler  receired  it  »11  as  a  matter  of  biuinesti,  ob- 
aarving,  that  he  thought,  all  along,  bow  it  would 
end,  and  that  they  might  as  well  have  let  the  law 
feikft  a*  toone  at  iirst. 

''Hmnphl"  thiaka  the  sheriff  to  himself; 
"tikere  is  not  mncfa  sympathy  to  be  looked  for  in 
tUs  qnacter;  bat  we  will  try  a  stratagnn.  Piay, 
Master  BtAUm,"  he  said  aload, "  what  are  we  to 
do  for  a  bangmaal " 

**  There  is  no  sach  oonvanieaqr  to  be  had  in 
Watedbrd,"  laid  the  gaoler,  drily. 

**  And  how,  if  we  can't  get  one  anywhere  else?" 

**  WI7,  then,  I  sappose,  tie  skerif  most  do  the 
biuansas  himself,"  relied  Bolton,  nusing  his  finger 
and  thumb  to  the  bnii  of  his  I^  ear  with  an  ex- 
III— iiii  j»k  and  shrug  of  his  shoolders,  and  a 
cfi^ia^  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate,  which  is 
sraU  imdenitood  in  the  language  of  pamttnnime. 

^  Very  pleasant,  indeed  i"  thought  the  sheriff. 
**  Bat,  Bolton,  my  dear  finend,  yoa  must  assist  me 
here." 

"Assist  you  t"  said  tiie  droll ;  **  Loard  lore  yon, 
I  never  coold  tie  a  ronning-knot  in  my  life." 

'<Poahl  d aiti  man,"  said  the  gbsriff,«d(m't 

be  ridieoloas.  I  mean,  yoa  must  help  me  to 
pvocure  an  executifmer.  Could  not  you  npw, 
fike  an  honest  feQow,  take  my  gig  and  drive  over 
to  CSoomel.  I'm  sore  they  haTe  a  permanent 
hangman  on  that  establishment." 

"Ay,  but  I  doubt  he's  always  engaged  at  home,* 
says  the  gader. 

"Well,  then,  say  Wexford;  that's  but  *>rty 
mflea  off.  You'd  be  back  in  three  days ;  quite 
time  enoagh,  yoa|know :  and  as  you  understand 
theeethings  much  better  than  I  do,  I  shall  take  it 
as  a  great  fevour  if  you  will  transact  this  little 
matter  for  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Bolton,  "and  bring  the  hangman 
back  in  the  gig  beside  me?  Hew  would  Mrs. 
Bsckas  like  that,  I  wonder?" 

"No  matter  for  her;  Pll  arrange  all  that.  Only 
layyoall  obl%e  me." 

"Willingly,"  said  Bolton,  "on  this  condition, 
that  yoa  remain  here  and  act  the  gaoler  during 
my  absence ;  for  it  wonld  never  do  to  leave  things, 
basting  to  sneh  dronken  rascals  as  the  turnkeys." 

This  was  what  Backas  expected,  and  indeed  de- 
sbed;  so  he  was  on  the  following  morning  in- 
vested with  the  keys,  wfaSe  tite  phlegmatic  gader, 
lejdcing  in  any  occasion  of  fluffing  the  fresh 
conntry  air  for  a  time,  sohtut  etirit,  was  trotting 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hoar  along  the  road  to 
Werfbrd. 

Father  Kenny  vras  closeted  for  a  oonmderable 
psrt  of  the  day  with  the  condemned  prisoner, 
nbom  he  pronounced  to  be  a  true  penitent ;  though 
be  found  it  a  little  difficult  at  first  to  reconcile  Mb 
mind  to  the  justice  of  the  law,  which  demanded 
tiie  forfeit  of  a  life  for  so  trifling  an  act  as  that  of 
dnwing  a  pen  acroes  a  flimsy  bit  of  paper.  A  dis- 
afifeeted  priest  was  that  Father  Kenny,  or  he  never 
could  have  uttered  such  a  remark. 

At  midnij^  the  prison  lay  in  darkness.  Only 
fa  the  gaoWs  apartment,  vdiere  reclined  the 
ihniff  ia  his  srm-ohair,  was  a  light  suffered  to 


glimmer ;  and  that  Was  catef ally  hooded  from  ex- 
ternal observation.  The  keys  of  the  prison  lay  ou 
a  table  before  him,  and  the  snoring  of  the  turnkeys 
in  an  adjacent  room,  satisfied  him  thathe  was  alone 
in  his  glory.  Tha^  and  the  creaking  of  the  drop 
outside  the  window,  were  the  only  sounds  which 
broke  the  awful  stillness  of  the  prison. 

He  took  a  dark  lantexa  and  proceeded  on  tiptoe 
along  the  passages  leading  to  the  condemned  cell. 
Several  doors,  treb}y  bolted  and  locked,  had  to  be 
opened  in  his  progress ;  but  he  accomplished  all 
without  trepidation  or  noise.  His  heart  smote 
him  not  in  vhat  he  had  undertaken.  As  he  passed* 
the  different  cells,  where  the  prisoners  lay,  he  over- 
heard many  a  heavy  sigh,  through  the  grating  of 
their  doors  ;  many  a  miserable  being  also  he  heard 
wiithiiig  yjtd  moaning  on  his  straw,  "  in  restless 
ecstasy ;"  out  the  man  doomed  to  die  on  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  lay  fast  asleep.  So  sound  and 
nndistarbed  was  his  slumber,  that  he  soareely 
seemed  to  breathe.  The  waking  honors  of  the 
day  had  ecshausted  him,  and  a  kind  Providence, 
in  compensation  for  his  previous  agony,  had  steep- 
ed his  senses  in  forgetfolness. 

The  shwiff  found  some  difficulty  in  aroosing 
him ;  and  when  he  had,  in  some  degree,  brought 
him  to  his  recollection,  the  wretch  thought  tiiat  he 
had  come  to  demand  his  body,  to  be  disposed  of 
according  to  law,  and  he  fell  into  a  violent  fit  {of 
trembling.  Honest  Tom,  however,  who  had  anti- 
cipated this,  was  provided  with  a  restorative, 
which  even  Father  Mathew  would  scarcely  con- 
demn in  such  a  ease, — he  gave  poor  Peter  a  drtp 
mtt  tf  iht  hottk,  which  had  the  doable  effect  of 
stopping  his  mouth,  and  setting  him  firmly  upon 
his  legs.  He  then  briefly  explained  to  him  that 
he  varuA  lose  no  time  at  his  toilet,  but  throw  on  a 
cloak,  which  had  been  provided  for  the  occasion, 
and  quickly  and  nlentiy  follow  him.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  placed  him  at  liberty,  beyond  the  outer 
gate  of  the  prison,  and  bade  him  Giod  qpeed. 

A  sentinel  was  passing  on  his  beat,  and  the  dis- 
mayed wretch  shrank  back  like  a  frightened  bod 
to  its  cage ;  bnt  just  then,  tiie  heavy  drop-leaf  of 
the  gallows  overhead  grated  harshly  to  the  wind, 
and  he  rushed  forward, — ^whOe  Backas,  fearful 
lest  his  agitation  might  betray  him,  cried  aloud, 
"  Good  night,  Doctor, — good  night ! '  and  mind 
how  yon  go  down  the  hilL  Fair  and  easy  go  tur 
in  a  day." 

At  eight  of  the  next  morning,  the  Hi^  Sheriff 
was  aronsed  from  as  deep  and  sweet  a  slnmber,  in 
the  gaoler's  bed,  as  that  from  which  he  had  ronsed 
the  condemned  sleeper,  and  told  that  the  prisoner 
had  escaped.  He  was  fined  five  hundred  pounds  ; 
but  the  worid  prospered  with  him,  and  he  conld 
spare  it. 

Some  years  afterwards,  when  he  related  this  in- 
cident, some  one  asked.  What  had  become  of  the 
culprit,  and  whether  he  had  ever  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  gratitude  to  his  deliverer  ? 

"  He  received  a  free  pardon,  through  the  Mar- 
quis (of  Waterford,)  from  anotiier  administra- 
tion," said  the  ^rortiiy  ex-Sheriff ;  "  and  many  a 
warm  benediction  /  received  from  kit  fcjp*  ,•  but  the 
4mly  overt  act  of  gratitude  I  can  remember,  was 
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his  selling  me  a  spavined  horse  for  twenty  pounds, 
which,  between  two  brothers,  was  not  worth  half 
the  money.  But,  if  the  same  thing  was  to  be  done 
to-morrow,  and  at  the  same  cost,  I  would  do  it 
again.  It  is  not  for  the  thanks  one  is  likely  to 
receive  from  a  rogne,  that  we  should  feel  disposed 
to  act  a  humane  part ;  nor  should  his  worthleas- 
ness  make  any  difFerence^  if  the  thing  itself  is 
right.  I  deq>i8e  a  man  who  says, — '  Save  a  thief 
from  the  gallows,  and  he  will  pick  your  pocket.' 
Why, — let  him  pick  it,  the  blackguard !  if  he  must, 
Tie  cannot  rob  me  of  the  satisfaction  I  feel,  when 
HE  recollect  the  night  I  sent  Jerry  Bolton  on  a  fool's 
errand  to  Wexford,  and  the  nice  tAe-a-t^  he  had 
with  a  hangman  by  his  side,  all  the  way  back. 
Jerry  was  right,  however,  about  Mrs.  B.  Deuce 
a  toe  would  die  set  in  that  gig  any  mgre ;  and  I 
had  to  part  with  it  for  next  to  nothing." 

This  is  a  long  digression,  almost- apropos  to  no- 
thing ;  our  business  being  to  show  that  the  forgery 
trade  has  declined,  since  it  ceased  to  be  carried  on 
in  partnership  with  Jadk  Ketch  as  Indonee.  To 
that  fact,  however,  the  Old  Bailey  Annals  and  the 
Circuit  Reports  bear  undeniable  testimony.  No 
person  now  objects  to  appear  against  a  man  who 
has  perpetrated  or  attempted  that  description  of 
fraud  ;  yet  the  number  of  prosecutions  fsdls  con- 
siderably short  of  those  whidi  took  place,  when  two 
cases  of  forgery  out  of  three,  wereAUowed  to  escape 
with  impunity,  through  the  horror  which  men  felt 
of  imbruing  their  hands  in  blood.  The  witnesses 
felt  not  the  least  compunction  in  bringing  forward 
proofs  against  the  Reverend  Doctor  Bailey,  the 
other  day ;  nor  was  any  sensation  of  pity  or  terror 
excited  in  the  public  mind,  when  he  received  sen- 
tence of  transportation  for  life.  He  deserved  it ; 
and  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  the 
safety  of  society  required  it.  A  la  bonne  heure, 
then ;  let  the  reverend  preacher  live  out  his  whole 
aUotted  time,  and  learn,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean,  to  connect  the  practice  of  good  works  with 
the  doctrines  of  religion.  He  will  do  no  more  hurt 
to  his  neighbour  in  this  hemisphere  ;'  nor  will  the 
degraded  and  wretched  condition,  to  wiiich  he  has 
sunk  himself,  encourage  any  extravagant  rou^,  lay 
or  cleric,  to  tread  in  his  footsteps,  in  the  miserable 
confidence  that  he  cannot  be  huiged. 

Two  important  facts  have  been  now  ascertained 
and  verified  by  experience  ;  every  other  denomina- 
tion and  variety  of  crime,  for  which  the  penalty  of 
death  was  formerly  exacted,  has  abated  in  fre- 
quency, and  in  atrocity,  since  the  law  has  miti- 
gated its  rigour  ;  and  tiie  crime  of  Murder,  which 
is  still  punished  with  death,  continues  as  frequent, 
and  is  attended  by  the  same  savage  and  ferocious 
circnmstances,  as  ever.  The  terror  of  death  does 
not  operate  in  restraining  men  of  fierce  and  vindic- 
tive passions,  fiwn  slaking  their  burning  hearts  in 
blood,  any  more  than  it  checked  the  audacity  of 
the  highwayman  or  prevented  the  passing  of  forged 
bank-notes. 

Is  not  this  enough  to  prove,  that  executions  for 
murder  are  no  longer  justifiable,  on  the  only  prin- 
ciple which  could  justify  a  resort  to  them  by  mor- 
tals ?  They  have  utterly  failed,  as  an  example,  to 
deter  those,  who  witness  or  read  of  them,  from  the 


commission  of  the  same  crime.  That  they  ban  in 
many  instances  "  put  toys  of  desperation"  inmtii'i 
heads,  urging  them  to  the  perpetration  of  (Mi 
which,  under  a  less  violent  impulse,  they  sever 
wonld  have  dreamt  o^  is  a  truth  authenticated  in 
many  a  well-known  instance.  But  our  caae  ii 
made  out,  without  this.  If  the  bmtal  ezhilutioii 
of  a  human  body,  writhing  on  a  gallows,  it  proTed 
to  be  without  effect  in  preventing  the  crime  for 
which  he  saSers,  we  have  no  right  to  ontnge  pub- 
lic decency,  and  shock  every  pure  Christisn  feeling 
by  exhibiting  it.  What  then — it  is  douanded- 
would  you  make  no  distinction  between  the  feted 
the  convicted  murderer  and  the  sheep-stealer,  oi  tbe 
forger  of  bank-notes?  Is  it  consistent  witli  yovi 
notions  of  justice,  that  a  crime  so  abhorrent  to  od 
nature,  should  be  marked  with  no  darker  fdgn  d 
public  reprobation,  than  oflfenoes  which  are  onl; 
greater  in  degree  than  those  of  the  covetou  mtn^ 
the  gambler,  or  of  many  a  "  smart  man"  of  hm- 
ness,  such  as  not  only  Brother  Jonathan,  bat  d] 
Brother  John  himself  deems  highly  of? 

If  I  had  a  mind  to  retaliate  upon  those  vessa- 
tors  of  antiquity,  I  might  say  that  the  Law,  in  iti 
practice  as  well  as  in  its  letter,  for  many  a  Iob^ 
year,  recognised  no  such  distinction  as  that  wMct 
they  are  now  such  mighty  sticklers  for ;  and  tlul 
those  men,  whose  vigorous  administration  of  jii» 
tice  it  is  so  much  their  fashion  to  extoU,  were  onl; 
beaten  inch  by  inch  from  that  horrid  code,  which 
levelled  all  distinctions,  until  they  have  but  oM 
scarlet  remnant  of  it  left  to  console  them.  But  i| 
is  quite  possible — without  offending  public  moitl 
ity  by  hiring  one  human  bntcher  to  destroy  th^ 
life  of  another — ^to  make  a  distinction  in  the  pin- 
ishment  of  wilful  murder,  which  wonld  mark  thi 
national  abhorrence  of  such  a  crime,  and  rende^ 
the  guilty  individual  a  terror,  not  to  himself  alone, 
but  to  the  whole  community. 

To  this  end,  I  would  suggest  that  a  mnrdeie'i 
upon  conviction,  should  be  immediately  cut  off  from 
aU  intercourse  of  frioids  and  kindred.  Whether  hii 
destination  were  a  prison  in  his  native  land,  or  a 
penal  colony  abroad,  he  should  be  no  moie  seen 
here.  His  removal  should  take  place  in8taDtan^ 
ously  from  the  dock  after  trial,  so  as  not  to  allo^ 
him  the  interchange  of  a  parting  word ;  or,  if  il 
were  possible,  of  a  parting  glance  with  the  specta- 
tors. It  might  be  worth  while  even  to  csll  in  the 
aid  of  machinery  and  stage-effect,  to  add  to  the 
horror  of  his  disappearance— causing  him  to  vanish 
like  a  spectre  from  the  sight  of  men.  And  he 
should  be  conveyed  away  in  secret  and  by  night- 
journeys,  to  his  final  abode,  where  he  shonld  be 
effectually,  and  for  ever,  divorced  from  all  that  i« 
most  dear  to  a  parent,  a  husband,  or  a  fiiend. 

The  awe  produced  in  the  by-standen  by  that 
visible  and  sudden  separation  from  the  worid, 
would  surpass  the  terror  of  an  execution,  withont 
any  of  its  revolting  and  demoralising  effiects.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  has  been  tried  in  ^PF^ 
within  the  last  year ;  when  prisoners,  condemned 
to  be  transported,  were  taken  out  of  their  cells  at 
midnight  and  sent  away  to  a  seaport,  befoie  any 
of  the  country  people  were  aware  of  their  intended 
removal.     On  the  following  market-day,  when 
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cnwib  of  friends  and  sytnpaihizers  flocked  into  | 
the  town  and  found  the  prison  empty,  the  spirit  of 
dffianfie,  which  had  summoned  them  together,  was 
changed  into  dismay  and  grief.  To  have  seen  the 
absent  culprits  brought  out  and  hanged,  would  not 
hare  daunted  them  at  all ;  but  the  stillness  and 
lolitade  of  those  untenanted  walls  struck  terror 
into  their  hearts.  They  looked  and  felt,  as  men 
cmtemplate  the  deep  and  tranquil  waters  which 
hare  swallowed  up  human  life,  and  refuse  to  throw 
the  inanimate  form  upon  the  surface. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  present  First  Lord 
of  the  Treaaniy  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
lie  deseribed  to  tiie  House  of  Commons,  in  very 
moring  language,  the  fact  of  a  poor  woman  hay- 
ing, with  her  children,  thrown  herself  at  his  feet, 
imploring  that  her  husband,  who  had  been  con- 
demned and  removed  in  that  summary  manner, 
might  be  brought  back  and  hanged  !  Some  of  the 
senaeleeB  elaqueurt  who  heard  him  laughed ;  but 
the  Ri^t  Hon.  gentleman  rebuked  their  stupid 
merriment,  saying,  that  if  they  supposed  such  a 
sbrange  application  indicated  want  of  affection  in 
the  person  who  made  it,  they  were  much  mistaken ; 
for  he  had  never  seen  grief  or  anguish  more  strongly 
depicted  in  the  demeanour  of  any  human  being. 
llua  is  a  very  remarkable  testimony  in  favour  of 
what  is  called  Secondary  Punishment. 

But  woold  tbjs  be  any  diminution  of  severity? 
would  not  many  criminals,  for  themselves  as  well 
as  their  friends,  welcome  death  as  far  preferable  ?  j 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  would  be  gener- 
aUy  so  conridered.  Farther,  I  will  add,  that  if  it 
were  not  likely  to  be  so  considered,  there  would  be 
vary  little  use  in  trjring  the  experiment.  But  let 
it  be  lecollected,  that  although  it  is  not  desirable 
to  aggravate  the  sufierings  of  even  the  worst  male- 
&etors,  it  is  not  out  of  tenderness  for  actual  mur- 
derers that  these  suggestions  are  offered.  It  is  in 
mercy  to  those  whose  lives  may  be  even  now 
threttoied,  or  in  danger  of  assassination,  and  to 
wiiom  the  law,  as  it  is  enforced,  is  no  protection ; 
nor  is  it  in  mercy  to  them  only,  but  also  to  the 
recldesB  miscreant  who  meditates  the  blow,  nothing 
awed  or  terrified  by  the  course  of  punishment  at 
present  resorted  to.  Such  a  person  would  be  much 
more  forcibly  and  continually  acted  upon  by  the 
stem,  impassive,  and  immovable  aspect  of  justice, 
presented  in  this  form,  than  as  we  are  accustomed 


to  see  her,  rushing  sword  in  hand  into  the  arena, 
destroying  her  victim,  and  then  relapsing  into  a 
state  of  apathy  and  repose. 

When  a  man  of  a  sufliciently  desperate  char- 
acter to  commit  a  murder  has  brought  his  mind  to 
contemplate  and  resolve  upon  the  deed,  he  will  run 
chances  for  the  final  event,  pretty  much  as  the  sol- 
dier in  Horace  calculates  Uie  fortunes  of  a  battle : 

Quid  enim  I  conoiirritor;  horn 

Momento  eita  mors  venit  aut  victoria  lieta. 

He  readily  stakes  his  life  against  the  hope  of 
escape,  or  of  a  dropped  link  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence which  may  set  him  free ;  and  even  if  he 
throws  these  calculations  aside,  and  braces  himself 
up  for  the  worst,  he  pltinges  headlong  down  the 
steep  vrith  his  victim,  as  an  affair  of  "  an  hour," 
in  which  the  satisfaction  anticipated  balances  the 
pain. 

But  let  him  see  the  convicted  murderer  divested 
in  a  twinkling  of  his  ruffian  heroism ;  sucked  down, 
as  it  were,  into  the  earth  from  the  presence  of  his 
kind  for  ever ;  borne  away  to  a  remote  and  in- 
accesmble  place,  to  drag  out  his  lingering  years  in 
total  ignorance  of  all  things  that  happen  in  thn 
world  ;  denied  even  the  gloomy  comfort  of  learn- 
ing what  is  thought  of  himself,  of  liis  crime,  of  his 
sentence,  or  whether  people  think  of  him  at  all : — 
Men  who  would  face  the  gallows  with  a  smile, 
would  shrink  in  terror  from  such  a  living  death. 

But  the  old  dancing-master  plucks  my  sleeve 
and  asks—"  What  am  /  to  do  ?  Consider  my  win- 
dow in  Green  Street.  Is  there  to  be  no  respect  for 
vested  righte?" 

A  serious  question  this,  my  masters :  if  the  old 
fellow's  window  is  going  to  be  pat,  like  Old  Sarum, 
ttOo  Seheduh  A,  he  must  be  at  least  exonerated 
from  the  special  rent  required  of  him.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  question  of  law,  if  he  might  not,  even  now, 
throw  up  the  tenement,  inasmuch  as  ihe  contract 
was  based  originally  on  an  immoral  consideration. 
But  at  all  events,  the  subject  of  compensation — I 
do  not  say  to  amateur  dannng-matters,  whose  loss 
is  but  fantastical — ^but  to  the  l^fal  functionary 
who  made  an  honest  living  by  the  practice,  and 
who  cannot  well  turn  his  hand  to  any  other  call- 
ing, as  well  as  to  the  Rope-maker  and  furnishing 
Ironmonger  of  those  finishing  Establishment^ 
must  receive  due  attention. 
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Ws  are  not  to  he  ranked  with  those  fittalists, 
lAo  hold  that  nations  are  subject  to  certain  fixed 
laws  of  prosperity  and  decay,  sprouting,  budding, 
and  blooming  like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and,  like 
than,  drooping  and  decaying  with  a  predestined 
miiformity,  which  no  art  or  energy  can  obviate. 
Ihfions  are  made  up  of  inteUecte  and  of  con- 
■eiences  ;  and  when  the  hour  of  decay  comes,  there 
ii  aomething  in  these  elements  which  was  not  to  be 
fonnd  in  ^em  during  the  hour  of  success.     If 


there  are  bounds  to  the  prosperity  capable  of  being 
achieved  by  that  portion  of  the  human  race  that 
has  taken  the  lead  in  the  march  of  improvement, 
they  are  yet  far  out  of  sight.  While  Central 
Africa  is  imdrained,  and  Southern  Africa  unirri- 
gated, — ^while  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  in 
Australia  are  unvisited,  while  there  is  no  daily 
mail  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  while  the  Kent- 
ish farmer  uses  the  plough  of  four  generationn 
back — a  nation  that  is  free  to  give,  and  free  to 
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take — ^free  to  work,  and  free  to  buy  and  sell,  be- 
holds no  visible  horizon  to  bound  the  expansive 
field  of  its  progress. 

But  it  is  too  true,  that  nations  on  the  highway 
to  prosperity  have  fallen — ^that  great  eppires  have 
been  checked  in  their  progress ;  §nd  that  which 
has  happened  ^^J  happen  again.     The  question 
comes  to  be— Do  effects  of  this  sort  take  place 
without  causes  i   And  if  it  be  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative, another  question  will  follow,  whether  it  be 
worth  while  inquiring  what  the  causes  of  national 
letiogresaon  ar^?    When  a  oenuneicial  house, 
whi(^  has  been  transacting  a  proq>eronB  business, 
g^ves  way,  the  calamity  arises  ftom  some  mistake 
in  ibf  art  of  carrying  on  a  successful  trade ;  in 
other  words,  in  the  art  of  making  rich.    PoliU- 
cal  economy  is  the  science  from  which  nations 
learn  the  art  of  making  rich ;  and  if  a  nation 
—an  industrious,  well-meaning  nation— be  grow- 
ing poor  instead  of  rich,  it  must  be  from  some 
mistake  in  the   application  of  political  econo- 
my.   Let  us  Ipok  at  an  illustration  in  that  empiie 
which  was  formerly  to  the  world  what  Britain  is 
to  it  now.    Philip  U.  of  Spain  possessed  dominions, 
on  which,  as  on  those  of  ^ueen  Victoria,  "  the  sun 
ikever  set."    Naples,  Milan,  tbe  Netherlands,  the 
Palatinate,  bowed  to  the  empire  of  Madrid.    The 
new  world  was  claimed  as  an  apanage  to  domin- 
ions which  bid  Mr  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  old. 
There  are  many  points  of  similarity  between  the  old 
state  of  Spain  and  that  of  Britain  at  the  present 
day.    The  sea  was  covered  with  Spanish  i^ips — a 
great  merchant  navy,  and  its  o£yioot  a  powerful 
armed  fleet.     Cadiz  and  Malaga  had  their  mer- 
chant princes— their  Barings  and  Gladsttwes.    The 
interior  swarmed  with  busy  workmen.    In  its  best 
days,  too,  Spain  had  a  Parliament,  with  its  sturdy 
uncompromising  opposition,  and  its  pliant  minis- 
terial banchee.  All  these  elements  of  prosperity  had 
their  gradual  and  rteady  rise  and  progress,  and, 
when  the  apex  was  readud,  as  steady  and  as  grad- 
ual was  the  descent ;  and  the  full-blown  prosper- 
ity of  a  great  pe(^le  faded  and  died,  as  if  Kature 
had  set  a  season  for  budding  and  blooming,  and  a 
season  for  decaying.    And  whence  did  it  arise,  that 
half  a  century  of  degeneracy  saw  harbours  decayed, 
ships  rotting  in  the  docks,  warehonses  empty  and 
ruinous,  and  a  people  stamped  with  a  listless  and 
hopeless  indolence,   destined  ta  make  them  the 
laughing-stock  of  Europe  for  centuries?    Why, 
even  in  a  mittaiein  poUtieal  eoonoti^ — one  of  those 
selfisb,  grasping  efforts  at  a  monopoly  of  preq)«ity, 
which,  by  the  fixed  laws  of  Providence,  are  destined 
to  be  the  ruin  of  those  who  attempt  them.    The 
possession  of  the  bullion  mines  caused  the  ruin  of 
Spain,  because  the  Spanish  Grovemment,  instead  of 
looking  on  bullion  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
looked  upon  it  as  that  wealth  which  commerce  was 
only  a  means  of  acquiring.    Having  got  their  hand 
on  the  gc^  the  next  thing  was  to  keep  it;  and  so 
its  exportation  was  prohibited.     The  matter  was  a 
simple  one.     They  saw  all  the  world  toiling  and 
speculating  for  the  purpose  of  getting  gold.     We 
grow  gold  in  our  own  luids,  they  sud ;  let  us  then 
keep  it  to  ourselves.    It  puzzled  peojde  to  find  out 
bow  the  nation  should  sink  into  poverty  when  then 


was  plenty  of  gold  in  it,  as  it  puoies  p«^ 
to  discover  how  artisans  can  stme,  vrboi  th 
landlords,  who  employ  them,  have  made  pioTi 
sion  for  keeping  up  rente.  The  sideboaid  of  t) 
Duke  of  Albuquerqae  had  forty  Hirer  Isddag 
and,  when  he  died,  six  weeks  were  spent  is  inm 
torying  and  sorting  his  gold  and  silver  dishe 
How  could  starration  oreep  into  such  eompaa) 
As  ue  refuse  to  import  what  othws  hare  t»  gi] 
us  for  our  manuftctures,  Spain  refused  to  nqw 
that  commodity  which  shs  had  to  give  for  the  p 
dace  of  other  eonntrifis.  Intense,  blind,  bwitfa 
selfishness  has  the  ruling  motive  in  both  esw 
and  Providence  has  set  a  law  in  the  world,  wim 
by  selfishness  shall  be  Tinted.  There  mm  «$ 
men  then  in  Spain,  as  tbrae  were  in  Gotham  of  o) 
and  as  there  are  in  England  BOW.  AiDyalCanmi 
sion  was  appointed  to  report,  and  it  did  i^ 
saying,  that  the  decay  of  the  nation  might  be^ 
tributed  to  the  occupation  of  the  people  being  tb 
of  agriculture,  whid>  is  laboiioas  and  exhsostii 
and  recommwding  that  of  pasture  to  be  n{ 
stituted  for  it ;  just  as  the  Standard  and  Mr.  F< 
rand  will  teU  us,  that  our  preaent  calamities  uj 
out  of  over-production  and  machineiy ;  that  q 
loss  of  the  market  arises  ftom  the  superior  iadg 
try  of  oar  population,  and  from  the  fiartilityoft^ 
resources  for  producing  quicker  and  cheaper  tlu 
our  neighbours. 

There  is  a  particular  pfaaaa  in  the  state  of  *■ 
ti(m,  at  which  any  such  great  cahnnitoas  misU] 
tells  upon  it.  Prussia  would  no  more  be  iajnii 
by  a  Com  Law,  than  Britain  by  a  pnhiiitM 
against  exporting  native  gold.  While  we  prodoei 
more  grain  than  our  population  omsnned,  1 
could  be  pillaged  by  the  landlords  fttraboBO^ 
without  being  starved ;  but  our  populatiim  has  no 
outrun  home  produce,  amd  tfoeiy  UeenPf-jvir  htn 
add  a  clear  thotieaitd  to  it*  Moaier.  For  ra 
years  past  we  have  felt  tiie  vibration  sni  on 
motion  attenduit  on  the  turning  of  the  beut- 
on  our  diange  from  a  state  of  progression  to 
state  of  retrogression.  The  adjustment  has  ne 
been  made :  we  are  om  th«  nitgf  dotm.  InddeDti 
seasons  of  panic  and  distress  have  occurred  heti 
tofore ;  but  things  righted  themselves  again ;  *■ 
there  were  none  of  those  symptoms  of  steady  dea 
which  the  present  day  exhibits.  It  is  n^  sld 
that  hundreds  of  tiiousands — ay,,nul]ioiu,  of  t| 
working  people  are  starring.  How  happens  i 
that  with  so  many  hands  to  be  employed,  there 
a  glut  of  uninvested  capital?  While  workme 
starve,  the  manufacturer  keeps  the  money  thi 
would  employ  them,  were  there  buyers,  lyi"? ' 
2  per  cent.  It  is  plain,  that  under  this  pressup 
our  boasted  capital  must  decrease,  and  eveiy  <i> 
see  us  a  poorer  nation.  Our  ci4>ital  is  the  sceamt 
lated  savings  of  the  produce  of  our  industry  *» 
enterprise.  When  its  possessors  must  lire  spo 
the  cajntal  itself,  instead  of  its  produce,  it  dwindlt 
away ;  and  thus  will  the  nation  exhibit  the  iste  < 
her  individual  children — ^the  savings  of  di  i*J 
of  enterprise  and  prosperity  scattered  in  the  faon 
of  advenity. 

Is  the  operation  to  g»  OB?  Is  a  helping !»»' 
tobaheldovittoaseieitbetoolatct   Orue^ 
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to  be  left  to  our  fate  ?    Let  those  -who  defend  the 
letter  altematiTe  lemember  whftt  that  fate  ia — 
that  the  disease  begins  with  the  mortification  of 
tlie  extremitiea.  All  dassee  suffer ;  bat  the  poorest 
and  the  feeblest  die  the  death  of  stazvation.  At  this 
moment,  with  a  freezing  wind  that  outs  into  sable 
axwL  dreadnonght,  an  artisan,  with  his  children, 
parades  the  street,  covered  with  tattered  rags  of 
tMn  cotton,  squeezing  from  his  rotting  lungs  a 
creaking  ballad.      There  is  ne  phenomenon  in 
nature  carrying  more  clearly  the  history  of  the 
eause  in  the  nature  of  the  effect,  than  the  hag- 
gard cheek  and  shrivelled  limbs  of  that  man.    He 
wwild  have  worked,  bat  the  manv&otoier  did 
not  -want  his  services.    The  mano&ctarei  woold 
bava  employed  him,  bat  there  were  hands  enough, 
and  too  many,  for  the  home  maik»t,  already  at 
wk  ;  and  the  foreign  trade,  instead  ^  increasing 
with  the  numbers  of  the  population,  had  been 
fkUing  off.    The  trader  on  the  Baltic  would  buy 
the  woollen  or  cotton  stnfls  from  the  manu&oturer, 
bnt  he  has  no  money  to  do  it  with :   we  have 
stopped  the  coarse  of  commerce  at  his  door,  by  re- 
fnsing  to  take  the  article  his  country  deals  in— 
ceim.    Will  the  ballad-singing  victim  of  this  sys- 
tem be  ever  restored  to  the  paths  of  industry  and 
respectability  1    No,  never.    It  is  a  truth  whieh 
haa  lately  received  too  many  illostrations  to  be 
o*«rlooked,  that  those  who  lose  their  hold  of  honest 
iadnstry  and  self-esteem,  and  cast  themselves  npon 
the  ocean  of  public  mendicity,  never  recover  their 
moral  health.    A  few  months — it  may  be,  per- 
haps, a  year,  or  two  years — will  see  the  wrrtch 
who  has  just  passed  by,  stretched  on  lus  death-bed. 
It  will  not  be  apparent  that  he  has  died  of  starva- 
tioa ;  it  will  be  typhus  fever,  or  oonsamption — 
the  &nit  of  much  exposure,  fearful  privation,  and 
.a  little  iatemperance.     For  Atn  there  is  no  hope 
in  this  worid ;  and  ere  the  grave  has  closed  over 
him,  the  only  practieable  and  rational  qaestion  is. 
Whether  a  haj^uer  race  diall  tread  upon  its  turf  i 
There  ia  a  horrible  optimism  pervading  society, 
on  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  national  suffering, 
wUdi  ahrald  be  uprooted,  for  it  is  as  dangwous  a 
fisllaey  as  the  Anti-C<»m  Law  League  or  the  Anti- 
glavery  Association,  ever  combated.     There  is  an 
opinion  entertained  by  many  people — and  kind- 
hearted  and  benevolent  people  they  sometimes  are 
^that  if  starvation  be  a  painful  operation  to  con- 
taminate, there  is  satisfaction  in  reflecting  that  it 
tends  to  obstruct  the  growth  of  population  :  as  if 
it  were  amply  the  numerousness  of  the  people,  and 
,not  the  ratio  between  the  employment  and  the 
snmbers,  that  occasions  national  distress.     The 
w(»thy  Lord  S^aimes  used  to  direct  attention  to 
the  circumstance,  as  one  ci  the  most  pleasing  in- 
dieations  of  the  action  of  a  bmevolent  providence, 
that  population  was  kept  to  its  due  proportion  by 
mortified  masses  dropping  off  now  and  then.    Ha 
our  philosophy,  it  is  &»  existence  of  the  mcntified 
matter,  not .  the  extent  of  the  p<^ulation,  that 
b  the  eviL'  If  there  were  a  Ihnited  snppfy  of 
food  upon  the  earth,  and  ito  man  produced  any- 
thing, then  it  might  be  a  not  unwise  policy  in 
the  existing  population  to  knock  on  the  head 
•very  addition  otade  to  it ;  hut  it  is  cleai^  that  if 


100  people  can  produce  two  thousand  times  as 
much  as  10  people  can,  each  man  out  of  the 
100  will  be  twice  as  well  off  as  each  man  out  of 
the  10,  let  philosophers  rage  together  as  they 
please,  and  imagine  vain  things  about  tiie  pressure 
of  population.  As  Cobbett  remarked,  every  mouth 
is  bom  with  two  hands ;  and  if  great  men,  having 
authority,  do  not  stand  in  the  way,  with  restric- 
tions and  protections,  and  all  manner  of  infernal 
devices,  the  two  hands  will  provide  as  much  ^  the 
mouth  will  eat — ay,  and  more ;  and  the  whole 
concern  will  be  somewhat  of  an  addition  to  the 
general  we^th  of  the  community,  showing,  in  its 
own  case,  a  balance  of  production  over  consumption. 
If  a  populatiop  be  in  a  right  state,  the  faster  it  in- 
creases the  better.  I^et  us  see  'qrhat  b  the  indi- 
vidual opexation  of  a  population  thus  increasing. 
A  coupk  are  married  early  in  life;  they  h^ve 
children  while  they  are  themselves  hale  and 
vigorous ;  no  cause  of  premature  death,  or  of  pro- 
longed sickness,  occurring  to  either  of  them,  tixay 
live  to  see  their  children  eat^blished  in  life  and 
able  to  support  thonselves.  Let  familiee  increase, 
in  this  Bu^nner,  at  any  ratio  you  will,  there  is  no 
eeoaaion  either  for  Poor  Laws  pr  Committees  ou 
national  distress.  But  vary  the  picture  a  little. 
After  the  couple  are  married  there  comes  a  stagna- 
tion in  trade,  with  its  consequences — anxiety, 
over- exertion,  tattered  raiment,  and  scanty  food. 
The  man's  days  are  thus  shortened  by  some  tpn  or 
fifteen  years.  He  has  become  a  burden  pn  sodety 
in  his  own  person ;  he  does  not  live  to  aee  his  chil- 
dren able  to  do  for  themselves;  and  he  leav^  a 
widow  and .  a  £unily  of  orphans  to  the  care  of 
the  parish — a  deposit  on  tiiat  heap  of  misery 
which  constitutes  the  raw  material  of  pauperism. 
Now,  here  we  cannot  expect  to  escape  withoat  a 
slight  smile  of  derinon  from  the  complacent  com- 
mentator on  the  vices  of  the  lower  orders,  who 
will  ask  if  there  are  no  other  causes,  besides  stag- 
nation in  trade,  capable  of  fcOling  off  artisans  be- 
fore they  reach  the  age  of  maturity  ?  Are  there 
no  gin  palaces  in  tixt  world?  have  filthy  and  in- 
temperate habits  no  physical  influences  1  Kind, 
generous,  and  nobls-minded  censor,  we  admit  all 
that  you  would  insinuate ;  but  because  one  out 
of  the  hundred  wUl  shorten  his  life  by  dissipation, 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  lives  of  the  remaining 
ninety-nine  should  be  shortened  by  commerdal 
restrictions. 

It  were  a  vain  and  uselesa  task  to  attack  the 
pig-headed  prejudices  of  the  Buckinghams  and 
the  Sibthorps ;  but  there  is  OM  man  who  sees  and 
who  understands  the  tragedy  that  is  passing  be- 
fore him— -one  who  can  well  apply  to  himaelf  the 
words — 

Video  mdiora  proboqne,  deterion  aeqner.  , 

If  tiiere  ia  faith  to  be  placed  in  words,  ha  has 
more  than  once  diown  that  he  tmdofUmds,  what- 
ever he  may  do.  Nursed  among  the  enlightened 
sons  of  trade,  he  has  been  bribed  over  to  desert 
their  cause  and  use  against  them  the  knowledge 
acquired  among  them — bribed  fnnn  the  leadersl^ 
of  a  gpreat  people,  to  the  empty  but  glittering 
honour  of  the  leadership  of  a  proud  aristocracy. 
Not  for  all  its  outward  appurtenant  of  q>Iendon| 
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b  the  position  of  that  mitn  at  tliid  moment  to  be 
enried  by  the  most  wretched  victim  of  his  system. 
Can  snch  a  man  "sleep  o'  nights?"  Does  he 
never  dream  tliat  it  would  be  better,  after  all,  that 
he  gave  the  millions  their  bread,  than  that  the  mort- 
gaged spendthrift  who  cheers  him  from  the  back 
benches  should  be  kept  in  his  claret  ?  Has  he  no 
moments  of  generous  enthusiasm  in  which,  sick  of 
the  dishonest  plaudits  of  the  self-interested  and  the 
tinsel  honour  of  serving  a  class,  he  resolves  to  throw 
off  his  chains,  and  do  what  he  is  able  to  serve 
mankind? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  sacrifice  would  be 
not  inconsiderable.  The  leadership  of  a  proud 
feudal  aristocracy  most  have  charms  almost  irre- 
sistible to  one  lowly  bom ;  and  the  principle  on 
which  the  appointment  could  alone  be  held  was 
that  of  becoming  a  Bourbon  or  an  Arnold.  The 
aristocracy  held  oat  the  glittering  prize  of  com- 
mand to  some  man  versed  in  the  ways  and  tactics 
of  rising  democracy  ;  one  who,  belonging  originally 
to  the  people's  own  ranks,  knew  what  missiles 
galled  them  most  sorely,  and  what  fortifications 
they  were  least  able  to  surmount ;  and  Sir  Robert 
obtained  the  prize.  The  duty  assigned  to  him  was 
to  hold  out  the  old  fortress  of  aristocratic  ascen- 
dancy—to conciliate  and  give  way  when  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so — ^to  fight  when  the  swoid  had  a 
chance  of  being  successfuL  Hence  has  come  the 
piebald  morality  of  his  policy:  one  half  of  it 
utilitarian  and  democratic ;  the  -other  as  deeply 
stained  as  it  could  be  in  Hachiavelism,  Fouch4- 
ism,  and  Mettemichism.  There  is  an  analogy 
between  his  position  and  that  of  the  other  Sir 
Robert,  who,  just  a  century  ago,  gave  up  his  long 
and  fiiinly  held  authority.  Walpole  began  life 
during  the  supremacy  of  statesmen  who  sold 
the  secrets  of  the  revolutionary  court  to  the  exiled 
king,  and  sold  the  secrets  of  the  court  of  St. 
Grermains  back  ta  that  of  St.  James.  Politi- 
cal profligacy  was  then  at  its  most  refined  pitch 
at  court ;  but  there  was  a  more  virtuous  spirit 
arising  among  the  country  gentlemen,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  check  without  violence ;  and  there 
was  no  one  so  fitted  to  accomplish  this  as  one  of 
their  own  order,  permitted  to  make  use  of  all  the 
corruptive  material  of  the  court  at  his  discretion. 
The  result  was,  that  a  man  who  was  in  point  of 
political  morality  a  marked  improvement  on  the 
old  statesmen  of  William  and  Anne,  did  more  to 
support  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown,  and 
check  the  progress  of  public  honesty,  than  any 
one  man  known  in  English  history.  In  the  hands 
of  one  less  wily  and  less  scrupulous — under  the 
administration  of  such  gallant  profligates  as  Hali- 
£ax  or  Godolphin,  the  system  would  have  toppled 
down ;  but  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  cautious  vigilance 
stratified  the  mischief  through  the  substance  of  so- 
ciety, and  kept  the  system  from  perdition.  Some- 
what alike  is  the  duty  of  our  Sir  Robert,  his  moral 
descendant.  He  has  to  keep  up  those  privileges 
which  support  the  power  and  wealth  of  our 
landed  aristocracy  at  the  price  of  the  people's 
misery ;  yet  not  so  invidicmsly  to  protect  them, 
that  the  national  indignation  shall  be  roused  to  a 
pitch  which  will  endure  them  no  longer.    He  is 


to  estimate  nicely  Whe)<e  to  bully  and  where  ta 
temporise :  in  what  departments  it  may  be  well  to 
purify  the  atmosphere  of  political  molality— in 
what  others  to  corrupt  it.  And  thus  it  is,  that  in 
his  mixture  of  the  dark  statesmanship  of  tlie  older 
time,  with  the  enlightened  philosophy  of  the  new, 
the  man  who  is  one  day,  like  Osdord  and  Bdiiig- 
broke,  trying  to  make  political  capital  oat  of  the 
attempts  of  an  insane  assassin,  is,  on  another,  pro- 
posing a  liberal  sjrstan  of  education,  or  noinin- 
ating,  against  the  wishes  of  his  own  supporten, 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  poor 
in  Scotland. 

We  would  not  have  it  tiiought  that  we  hold  foitii 
this  man  as  the  sole  fabricator  of  his  own  system. 
He  is  only  the  living  personification  of  the  state 
into  which  the  conflicts  of  the  two  great  partiesiriio 
struggle  with  each  other  for  political  power  hxn 
worked  the  morality  of  the  legislature.  It  is  not  be 
alone  that  is  responsible  for  tUa — ^it  is  not  his  party 
alone  ;  their  opponents  have  their  share  of  the  e^ 
to  answer  for.  There  was  a  day  when  the  Whigs 
had  it  in  their  power  to  take  the  largest  stride 
that  ever  was  taken  in  this  country,  in  the  path  of 
political  regeneration ;  but  they  were  alarmed  at 
the  rapidity  of  the  approach  they  thought  they  bad 
been  making  towards  a  state  of  perfection,  and 
stopped  short,  lest  they  should  be  too  virtoons. 
Why  did  they  hang  up  the  question  of  the  Com 
liaws  till  tiie  last  moment  ?  Why  did  they  do  no> 
thing  for  the  BaUot  ?  Why  did  they  fill  seats 
gained  by  bribery  ?  Why  did  they  make  fictitJons 
votes  while  they  were  crying  out  against  their  op- 
ponents for  corrupting  the  constituency  ?  They  are 
an  illustration  of  a  truth  which  few  will  turn  over 
the  page  of  history  without  perceiving,  that  betveen 
parties  struggling  for  power,  there  is  no  sach  thin; 
(whatever  historians  and  editors  may  say)  as  ab- 
stract virtue  on  the  one  side,  and  unredeemed  vice 
on  the  other ;  that  the  two  parties  will  reflect 
their  good  and  their  evil  back  upon  each  other ; 
and  that  if  there  be  Ctesar  Borgias  on  the  one  side^ 
there  will  be  Machiavels  on  the  other. 

It  is  a  natural  transition,  to  pass  finm  the  difr- 
cussion  of  those  from  whom  we  have  nothing  t» 
hope,  and  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  the  con- 
duct of  those  &om  whom  everything  is  to  be 
hoped — The  People.  There  are  times  in  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  every  measure,  when  all  is 
gained  by  the  adoption  of  an  uncompromising 
tone,  and  the  sacrifice  of  whatever  stands  in  tbe 
way  of  the  one  great  object.  The  hour  seems  t« 
have  come  when  we  must  so  act  in  the  case  of 
the  Com  Laws.  We  would  say  then  to  the  People, 
Let  no  member  of  the  Legislature  be  trusted  vbo 
is  not  for  total  and  immediate  repeal.  Let  that 
be  the  pivot  on  which  the  question  of  liberal  and 
anti-liberal  turns.  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  exhor- 
tations not  to  split  with  our  friends  for  "a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  one  point :"  this  one  point  is 
greater  than  all  others  put  together. .  It  is  that 
whereon  he  that  is  not  with  us  is  against' us.  I^ 
it  I>e  seen  that  the  theory  of  a  fixed  duty  as  a  ooai- 
promise  is  a  vision  that  has  had  itsexistenoe  in  the 
feverish  brain  of  a  section  of  the  liberal  party,  and 
is  now  dispersed,  and  let  us  keep  up  hope.   Hu- 
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toTy  has  so  often  exemplified  the  fable  of  the  Sibyl, 
ih&t  there  seems  to  be  no  more  sound,  practical, 
and  prudent  principle  than  thi8,-Mhat  whenever  a 
oom^liatory  measure  is  rejected,  a  portion  of  that 
which  had  been  conceded  for  the  sake  of  concilia- 
tion should  be  burned  before  another  offer  be  made. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  look  with  infinite 
Mtisfoction  on  the  rejection  of  the  eight  shilling 
fixed  duty,  and  to  say  to  the  Landlords,  in  the  ex- 
preoBire  language  of  the  metropolitan  yoatb, — 


"Don't  yon  wish  you  may  get  it?"  The  long 
struggle  for  liberty  during  the  seventeenth  century 
was  a  succession  of  half  measures  rejected  by  the 
crown  till  it  became  too  late  to  concede  tiiem. 
How  very  fortunate  a  thing  it  is,  that  Lord  John 
Russell's  Reform  Motions  of  1822  and  1826  were 
rejected  with  quiet  scorn.  Would  it  have  been 
better  for  us  had  the  Reform  Bill  too,  been  re- 
jected ?  This  is  a  strong  case ;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  would. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  BARONS.' 


It  is  from  Hume,  that  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  has 
borrowed  the  title  of  his  new  romance.  Tie  Last  of 
the  Barons  received  this  magnificent  appellation 
from  the  philosophic  historian  with  Tory  lean- 
ings. He  is  the  puissant  Earl  of  Warwick,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  sobriquet  of  the  King-maker,  and 
described  by  Hume  as  "  the  greatest  as  well  as  the 
last  of  thfloe  mighty  barons  who  formerly  over- 
awed the  crown."  The  choice  of  the  epoch  and 
the  hero  are  both  felicitous.  The  magnificent, 
chivalroas,  valiant,  and  high-spirited  Warwick, 
possessed  in  rich  abundance  those  qualities  which 
ar3  best  adapted  to  the  romance  of  history ;  and 
the  period,  and  the  contemporary  characters,  were 
as  memorable  as  the  man.  The  reign  of  Henry  VIL 
is  properly  regarded  as  a  new  and  great  era  in  the 
constitutional  and  social  history  of  England  ;  but 
it  was  during  the  previous  troubled  reigns,  and  in 
tile  latter  fierce  wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  rebellions, 
that  those  complex  events  were  evolved  which  fin- 
ally led  to  the  consolidation  of  constitutional  mon- 
archy. It  is  in  the  very  heart  of  this  stirring  and 
memorable  transition-period,  that  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
lays  his  first — and  he  says  it  is  to  be  his  last — 
historical  romance. 

One  especial  province  of  the  historical  romance, 
is  tiie  dramatic  illustration  of  the  personal  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the  prominent  actors  of  history — 
of  eminent  historical  personages ;  and  of  those  mi- 
nute, complicated,  and  often  obscure  causes  of 
events,  which  history  either  deals  vrith  in  large,  or 
passes  without  any  attempt  at  investigation.  His- 
torical romance  also  treats  of  great  personages  in 
their  undress,  and  as  seen  behind  the  scenes,  in 
those  social  and  domestic  relations,  which  it  is  not 
the  province  of  History  to  describe,  or  only  in  the 
briefest  way.  This  distinction  has  been  strictiy 
kept  in  mind  in  "  The  Last  of  the  Barons,"  though 
the  author  occasionally  takes  a  wide  and  com- 
prdiensive  preliminary  view  of  those  combined 
MUses,  small  and  great,  which  impel  or  influence 
the  progress  of  society.  These  wero  peculiarly 
powerful  and  active  during  the  period  which  he 
has  choiien  to  illustrate,  when  the  power  of  the 
Commons — ^the  influence  of  popular  opinion,  which 
had  long  been  felt,  first  b^an  to  be  distinctiy  recog- 
That  would,  however,  be  a  heavy  historical 


*  By  the  Author  of  "  Rtenci."    In  three  volumes. 
London  :  Saondere  &  Otlcy. 


romance,  which  is  not  constantiy  relieved  by  the 
presence  of  those  beings  of  ordinary  life  which  are 
the  sole  creation  of  the  artist :  the  embodiments  of 
his  fancy  and  reflection,  or  his  personified  idea  of 
the  leading  impulses  of  the  age  which  he  paints. 
These  puro  inventions  are  in  general  Bulwer's  most 
effective  characters;  and  this,  we  imagine,  holds  of 
every  historical  romance  that  is  a  work  of  genius. 
The  work,  as  a  whole,  with  all  its  power  and  its 
many  and  great  beauties,  is  not  without  blemishes. 
The  scene  is  so  crowded  with  characters,  that  the 
reader  has  not  time  to  take  proper  account  of  them, 
nor  to  become  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  half  the 
number ;  while  a  tone  of  monotony,  a  feeling  of 
repletion,  if  not  of  actual  weariness,  arises  from  the 
too  frequent  appearance  of  some  of  the  most  finely 
conceived  of  the  actors,  who  come  forward  doing 
and  saying  much  the  same  things  that  they  had 
said  and  done  so  often  before ;  and  for  no  purpose 
important  to  the  movement  of  the  tale.  For  ex- 
ample, the  impression  received  from  the  half-crazed 
and  half-sublime  Adam  Warner,  the  mechanician 
and  philosopher,  whose  brain  is  turned  by  the  life- 
long enthusiastic  pursuit  of  science,  is  sadly  impaired 
by  his  frequent  appearance ;  which  not  even  the  ex- 
ceeding softness,  the  tender  and  delicate  virgin  na- 
ture of  his  devoted  daughter  Sybill— one  of  Bul- 
wer's most  exquisite  female  creations— can  wholly 
sustain.  In  like  manner,  the  tymbedwes,  the  name 
of  the  time  for  the  haechantes,  or  timbrel-girls,  whQ 
then  haunted  all  places  of  popular  amusement, 
though  employed,  as  Warner  sometimes  is,  to  carry 
forward  the  plot,  aro  too  often  called  in.  Another 
feature,  approaching  to  a  blemish,  is  the  frequent 
obtrusion  of  the  author,  in  somewhat  the  querulous 
or  Sir  Fretful  vein ;  while,  in  his  professed  reverence 
for  popular  rights,  united  with  bitter  contempt  for 
the  body  that  claims  their  enjoyment — the  People- 
Sir  Eldward  displays  more  of  the  moody  aristocrat  of 
the  Alfieri  School,  ai^d  is  altogether  more  "  melan- 
choly and  gentiemanlike,"  than  becomes  a  health- 
ful popular  writer — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  politician 
and  philosopher  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That 
the  poBsession  of  great  genius,  or  the  enthusiastic 
pursuit  of  science,  where  the  mind  is  well-regulated, 
can  ever  become  a  cause  of  blighting,  and  a  curse,  is 
a  mistaken  notion,  and  an  unwholesome  faith. 
But  any  sort  of  account  of  the  romance  is' worth  all 
the  generalities  that  may  be  spoken  of  it,  whether 
I  in  praise  or  censure.  After  all,  its  chief  fault  is  that 
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Btaperabimdance  wiuHk  At  Umes  begets  the  feeling 
of  repletiob  and  tatiety^  Or,  peiiiaps,  we  may 
Bare  deTttnted  too  e^erly  and  hastily  to  permit 
of  comfortable  digestion.-^^-^Th6  stoty  opens  fresh- 
ly, and  with  animation,  in  one  of  "the  pastime 
grodnds  of  Old  Cockaigne j"—^  maiden  new  holiday 
ground  which  the  iuhabitsnis  of  Westminster  had 
recently  received  from  thd  popular  and  powerful 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Through  this  field.  We  are  told, 
stole  the  peaceful  Ty-boume,  though  we  believe 
that  Tyburn  was  a  place  of  execution  even  then 
— and  behind  it  rose  the  twin  liills  of  Hampstead 
and  Higligate,  with  the  upland  park  and  chase  of 
Maiybone.  And  here,  with  all  the  means  and 
appliances  of  holiday  enjoyment,  the  citLtons  of 
London  and  a  motley  crowd  had  assembled  in 
hundreds  and  thousaads  for  an  archery  match, 
and  a  day  of  general  sport  and  reveliy. 

From  the  conrersation  of  the  groups  on  "the 
topics  of  the  day,"  the  history  of  the  period  and 
the  state  of  parties  is  dramatically  learned,  and  the 
Tale  fairly  opened.  Edward  the  Fourth  had  just 
been  placed  on  the  throne ;  and  Warwick  the  king- 
maker W&8  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  popu- 
larity.— Like  Louis  Philippe,  and  for  nearly  the 
same  reasons,  the  cruel  and  profligate  Edward  was 
the  Eling  of  the  Middle  Class,  then  rapidly  rising  into 
wealth  and  political  importance.  At  this  leeapon- 
shato  and  revel  appeared  young  Nicholas  Alwyn, 
the  goldsmith's  headman,  the  symbol  of  the  rising 
spirit  of  extending  Oommeice  ;  and  his  foster- 
brother,  Marmaduke  Nevile,  the  type  of  the  young 
c&valier  of  that  age,  and  a  poor  kinsman  of  the 
J)owerfnl  Warwick.  Both  were  Northcountry  men, 
and  gbod  bowmeh  and  cudgel-players  ;  and  their 
dexterity  challenged  the  admiration  of  some  of  the 
noble  spectators  of  the  sports,  and  excited  the  envy 
of  the  saucy  and  swaggering  London  "  Prentices." 
The  prize  had  been  awarded  to  Marmaduke ;  but 
Nicholas  had  come  so  near  to  him,  that  the  po- 
pular Lord  Montagu,  the  brother  of  Warwick, 
proclaimed  a  new  prize  for  a  combat  at  quarter- 
staff,  which  was  to  be  given  in  the  name  ol  the 
successful  archer; 

The  proclamation  was  received  witii  i,  shoat  tbat  tra- 
v6fskd  uom  grohp  to  ^itonp,  and  line  to  line,  more  hetirty 
ftOiU  ibe  love  and  hononr  attached  to  tbe  hanie  of  NeTilej 
than  even  from  a  eeu^e  of  the  gracious  gederbdt jr  of  Eatl 
Warwick's  brother.  One  man  alone,  a  stordy,  well-knit 
fSllow,  in  a  fVanklin's  Linopln  broadeloth,  and  with  a 
hood  half-drawn  over  Iiis  features,  did  not  join  the  popu- 
lar applause.  "Th^se  Yorkists,"  he  Mdtteted,  "tuow 
W6I1  how  to  fbol  the  ^ople.'* 

This  ihaltMjntent  was  Robin  Hilyard,  a  sort  of 
Robin  Hood  or  Rob  Roy,  who,  as  the  genetoUs 
and  d&ring  leader  of  a  pieditory  band,  acts  a  stir- 
ring p6H  in  this  story  to  its  dim.  The  gallant 
victor  of  the  archers,  ^ah  hoA  WMtmorelalid, 
nnMticated  and  superstitious,  though  brave,  ho- 
nest, and  manly,  had  been  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion by  the  feats  bf  the  dancers  and  jugglers, 
Vrhen  tix6  Scene  occurred  in  which  the  itHb  heioilie 
of  the  tale  is  fii«t  beheld. 

While  Mannaduke,  bewildered  by  this  varioni  bustle, 
stated  ahtnud  him,  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  young 
itaidto,  ta  evident  disttess,  straggUng  In  vain  to  extri- 
cate herself  from  a  troop  of  timbrel  girls,  or  tgmbeetem, 
(as  they  were  popularly  called,)  who  sanoanded  her  vnth 


ineekhig  gestures,  stHking  tiietr  instrnmeais  to  dnwn  htr 
remonstniaceSi  and  dancing  about  her  in  a  ring  at  traj 
effort  towards  escape.  The  girl  ins  modestly  ittind, 
as  one  of  the  humbler  ranks,  and  her  wimple  in  mnA 
concealed  her  countenance :  but  there  was,  despite  ber 
strange  and  undignified  sltnAtion  and  evident  alum,» 
sort  of  4uiet,  earnest  s^lf-|>ossessioii — an  effort  to  bids 
he^  terror,  and  to  appeal  to  the  better  and  more  msanly 
feelings  of  her  perseeutors.  In  the  tntepals  of  atloM 
&om  their  clamonr,  her  voice,  thongh  low,  clear,  ml- 
tuned,  and  impressive,  forcibly  arrested  the  attention  ol 
young  Nevile;  fbr  at  that  day,  even  more  than  th!!,(inf- 
flciently  apparent  as  it  now  is,)  there  was  a  marked 
distinction  in  the  intonation,  the  accent,  the  modnlitioo 
of  voice  between  the  better  bred  and  better  educated, 
and  the  inferior  classes.  But  this  difieienoe,  so  ill 
according  with  her  dress  and  position,  only  smed  to 
heighten  the  more  the  bold  insolence  of  the  muskaJ  Bm- 
chantes,  who,  indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  sober,  formed  tiie 
most  immonil  nuisance  attendant  on  the  sporti  of  the 
time,  and  whose  hardy  license  and  peedliar  sisteibood 
Inigfat  tempt  the  antiquarian  to  search  fbr  their  ori^ 
amongst  the  relics  of  aacient  Paganism.  And  sow,  ti 
iiicrease  the  girl's  distress,  some  half-score  of  diieolate 
apprentices  and  Journeymen  suddenly  btoke  into  the  rioj 
of  the  Maenads,  and  were  accosting  her  with  yet  Hon 
alarming  insnlts,  when  Marmaduke,  pushing  them  aside^ 
strode  to  her  assistance.  "  How  now,  ye  lewd  ntlets  j 
— ye  make  me  blush  for  my  countrymen  in  the  &ce  o( 
day.  Are  these  the  sports  of  merry  England— these 
your  manly  contests — to  strive  which  can  fcst  aftoat  a 
poor  maid  t  Out  on  yej  eulliona  and  bezonians  t  Cliu 
to  me,  gentle  donzell,  and  fear  not.  Whither  di^  I 
lead  thee ! " 

The  apprentices  were  not,  however,  so  easily  damted. 
Two  of  theln  approached  to  the  rescue,  flonriduiig  their 
bludgeons  about  their  heads  with  formidable  gestures-' 
"Ho,  ho  I"  cried  one,  "^bat  right  hast  thon  U  tUf 
between  the  hunters  and  the  doe  i  The  young  qieta  it 
too  much  honoured  by  a  kiss  from  a  bold  'ptentiee  ol 
London." 

Marusdnkfe  stepped  back,  and  drew  the  small  daggei! 
which  theii  fbnhed  the  only  habitual  weapon  of  a  gen- 
tlemaa.  This  movement,  discomposing  his  mutlej 
brought  the  silver  arrow  he  had  won,  (whidi  wag 
placed  in  his  girdle)  in  taU  view  of  the  a98ailaiit& 
At  the  same  time  they  caught  sight  of  the  badge  on  bia 
hat.  These  intimidated  uieir  atiovt  more  than  the 
drawn  poniard. 

"A  Nevile  !"  said  one,  retreating.  "And  the  jollj 
marksman  who  beat  Nick  Alwyn,"  said  the  otlier,  lower- 
ing hia  bludgeon,  and  doffing  his  cap.  "  Gentle  sir,  for- 
give ils,  we  kliew  not  your  quality.  But  as  for  tie  girl 
— your  gallantry  misleads  yon." 

"  The  Wizard's  dau^ter !  ha  I  ha  I— the  Imp  of  Dark- 
ness ! "  screeched  the  timbtel  girls,  tossing  up  their  is^ 
struments,  and  catching  them  again  on  the  points  of 
their  fingers.  "  She  has  enchanUd  him  with  her  gla^ 
mour.  Foul  is  fair  t  Foul  fare  thee,  young  spnngal,  il 
thou  go  to  the  nets.  Shadow  and  gobUn  to  gbblhi  and 
shadow  I  Flesh  and  blood  to  blood  and  fleshl"— u><i 
dancing  round  him,  with  wanton  looks  and  ban  anus, 
and  gossamer  robes  that  brushed  him  as  they  citeled, 
they  chanted — 

"  Come  kiss  m4,  iny  darling, 
Warm  kisses  I  tradk  for ; 
Wine,  music,  and  losses — 
What  else  was  life  made  for ! " 
With  some  difficulty,  and  with  a  disgust  which  was  not 
altogether  without  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  strange 
Words  ahd  the  ontlahdisn  appearance  of  these  losdisonie 
Dalilahs,  Marmaduke  broke  from  the  ring  with  his  sew 
charge  ;  and  in  a  tbw  moments  tke  Nevile  and  the  mud- 
en  found  themselves,  unmolested  and  onpamed,  in  * 
deserted  quarter  of  the  ground  ;  but  stilluie  scream  oi 
the  tilnbrel  giris,a8  they  hurried,  wheeling  and  discing, 
into  the  distance,  was  bbme  ominously  to  the  yonng 
man's  ear,—"  Ha,  ha  !  the  witch  and  her  lover  I  Fox' '' 
&ir  !— foul  is  iiir  1  Shadow  to  goblin,  goblin  to  shadow 
—and  the  devil  will  have  bis  own  1" 
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"  Aui  wluit  miBehuiM,  my  poor  gbl,"  •d:ed  tiie  Ne- 

yUo,  sootiiiBgly,  *  broiAht  thee  into  such  eyil  company  V 

"  1  know  not,  flUr  &r,"  Baid  the  giil,  slowly  recoTer- 

Ing  &etself ;  "  but  my  ftther  is  poor  ;  and  I  had  heard 

that,  on  these  holiday  oeoasions,  one  who  had  some  Blight 

■kiU  as  the  gittera  might  trin  a  ftw  groats  trom  the 

•MOrteey  of  the  byBtandtn.    So  I  stole  out  with  my 

serring-Womuii  and  had  already  got  more  th^  I  dared 

hopei  whoa  those  wicked  timbrel  players  eame  round  me, 

anid  aeensed  me  of  taking  the  mbnoy  from  them.    And 

then  tiiey  called  an  offleer  Of  the  gronnd,  who  asked  me 

mj  aaffie  and  holding  i  so  when  I  answered,  they  called 

By  Ikther  ft  wiiud,  and  the  man  broke  my  pOor  gittem 

— see  r — And  A«  Mid  it  tipj|with  innoeetit  sorrow  In  her 

eyes,  yet  a  half  ttnile  on  her  lips — "  Md  they  soon  drore 

pow  old  Madge  from  my  side  ;  and  I  knew  hs  more^  till 

yon,  Worshipfiil  Sir,  took  pity  on  me." 

"  But  why,"  asked  the  Nerildj "  did  they  gire  to  yonr 
&Uier  BO  nidioly  a  name  i" 

"Alas,  Sir!  lie  is  a  great  seliola*,  who  has  spent  his 
me«ns  in  Btddying  what  he  says  will  obe  day  I>e  of  good 
to  the  people." 

"  Hnmph ! "  si^d  Marmadttke,  who  had  all  the  super- 
stttions  of  his  time,  who  looked  npOn  a  scholar,  nnless  in 
the  Chnreli,  with  iUngled  awe  and  abhorrence,  and  who, 
therefore,  waa  bnt  iU  satiAiled  With  tbe  girl's  artless  an- 
swer^— 

«  Humph  i  yonr  fatheir— bnt"— cheeking  what  he  WM 
aboat,  perhaps  harshly  to  say,  as  he  caught  the  bright 
eyes  and  arch  intelligent  face  lifted  to  his  own — "but  it 
ia  hard  to  pnniah  the  child  for  the  htlier's  errors." 

*  EnotS)  &T  1"  repeated  fhk  damsel,  proudly,  shd  with 
»  dight  disdain  in  her  ftce  and  Toiee.  "Bht  yes.  Wis- 
dom IS  6Ter,  perhaps^  the  Saddest  Error  1" 

TUS  remark  was  vt  an  Order  snpelior  iil  intellect  to 
those  which  had  preceded  it :  it  ooiltrasted  with  the 
sternness  of  espeHence  the  simplicity  of  the  child  ;  and 
of  sneh  oMtiasts,  indeedj  was  that  character  made  tip. 
Tot  WMk  a  sweet,  an  inflinline  ehange  of  tone  &nd  cottil- 
tcHUrii^  she  addedj  ifter  a  short  panse— "  They  took  the 
amiey  !— the  gittem,— see,  they  left  thatt  when  they  luid 
made  it  useless." 

"  I  evmot  mend  the  gittemj  bM  I  can  re-ilU  the  gip- 
sii^^  said  Itarmadnke. 
Vbt  giii  eelbiired  deeply.    '  Niy,  Sif,  to  eani  is  not 

^k  pride  of  the  Toiing  galknt  at  la&t  took 
alatm  »  the  taeeis  of  the  passing  rerellers,  who 
contnuted  his  gallant  appearance  with  that  ot  the 
poor  girl  he  escorted^  and  he  said  in  hast^— 

In  a  dry  *n<i  altered  voice — "Mf  good  damsel,  yon 
are  ttow;  I  think,  oat  of  daliger ;  it  would  ill  beseem 
yoo,  so  young  and  so  comely,  to  go  Airther  With  one  not 
old  enon^  to  be  yonr  protector ;  so,  in  Qod's  name,  de- 
part 4ni^y,  and  remember  me  wheli  yon  bn jr  yotu-  new 
gittem— ^r  child  1"  So  saying,  he  attempted  to  place 
a  piece  Of  money  m  her  hand.  She  ^ui  it  back,  and  the 
com  fidi  oh  the  ground. 

■■  Kajr,  this  is  fooliahj"  said  he. 

f  Alas,  & !"  said  the  girl,  graveljN  «I  see  well  that 
yott  ate  aahUned  o^  yonr  goodness.  Bnt  my  ittther  begs 
not.    And  once— bnt  that  matters  not." 

"  Onoe  what  1"  persisted  Mamladake,  Intbtesied  ih 
her  manner,  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Once,"  said  the  ^1,  drawing  herself  Up,  ahd  With 
ad  fetpression  that  altdted  the  whole  character  of  her 
face — "  the  beggar  ate  at  mf  Other's  gate,    fie  is  a 
bom  gentleman  and  a  knight's  Boh." 
.  '  Jjtd  what  reduced  him  thns  %" 

"  I  hare  said,"  answered  the  girl,  simply,  yet  With  the 
same  half  scom  on  her  lip  that  it  had  before  betrayed — 
"heiii  sCbdaii  and  thon^t  more  of  others  than  him- 
sett" 

"  I  never  Mw  any  good  come  to  a  gentleman  from 
those  accuised  boou,^  said  the  Nevile  ;  "  fit  only  for 
monks  and  sbavelingB.  finl  still,  for  your  father's  sake, 
thouh  1  am  adiamed  of  the  poorness  of  the  gift " 

«  Hfr— God  be  with  you.  Sir,  and  reward  you."  She 
stopped  short)  drew  her  wimple  ronnd  her  face,  and  was 


gone.  Nevile  felt  an  naoomfortable  sensation  of  remorse 
and  disapproval  at  barring  suffered  her  to  quit  him  While 
tliere  was  yet  any  chance  of  molestation  or  annoyftsee, 
and  his  eye  followed  her  till  a  grotip  of  trees  veiled  her 
firoih  his  view. 

The  girl  sate  dowb  nndet  a  dlBtant  oak,  and  wept. 
Her  mental  condition  is  thus  finely  described : — 

In  our  earlier  years,  most  Of  us  may  remember,  that 
there  was  one  day  which  made  an  epoch  in  life — the 
day  that  separated  thildhood  from  Youth  ;  for  thai  day 
seems  not  to  come  gradually,  but  to  be  a  sudden  crisis, 
an  abrupt  revelation.  The  buds  oi  the  heart  open  to 
close  no  mote.  ISnch  a  day  was  this  in  that  ^I's  fkte. 
But  the  day  was  not  yet  gone  I  !Fhat  morning,  when 
she  dressed  for  her  enterprise  of  filial  love,  perhaps  ibr 
the  first  time  Sybill  Warner  felt  thai  she  was  fair — who 
shall  Bay,  whether  some  innooent,  natural  vanity  had 
not  blended  with  the  deep,  devoted  earnestness^  which 
saw  no.  shame  in  the  act  by  which  the  child  could 
aid  the  father  i  Perhaps  she  might  have  smiled  to  listen 
to  old  Madge's  praises  of  her  winsome  fluse — old  Madge's 
predictions  tiiat  the  face  and  the  gittem  would  not  lack 
admirers  on  the  gay  ground.  Perhaps  some  indistinclj 
vague  forethenghts  of  the  Future,  to  which  the  sex  will 
deem  itself  to  be  born,  might  have  caused  the  cheek-^ 
no,  not  to  blush,  but  Bomewhat  tO  take  a  rosier  hue,  and 
the  pulse  to  beat  quicker,  she  kneW  not  why.  At  all 
events,  to  tiiat  ground  went  the  young  Sybill,  cheerful 
and  almost  happy,  in  her  inexperience  of  actual  life,  and 
sure,  at  least,  that  youth  and  innocence  sufficed  to  pro- 
tect i^m  insult.  And  now,  she  sat  down  nnder  the 
leafless  tree,  to  weep  ;  and  in  those  bitter  tears,  child- 
hood itself  waa  laved  from  her  Boul  for  ever. 

"  What  ailest  thou,  maiden !"  asked  a  deep  voice ; 
and  she  felt  a  hand  laid  lightly  on  her  shoulder.  She 
looked  np  in  terror  and  confusion,  bnt  it  was  no  form  or 
face  to  inspire  alarm  that  met  her  eye.  It  was  a  cava- 
lier, holdi^  by  the  rein  a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  and 
though  his  dress  was  plainer  and  less  exaggerated  than 
that  usually  worn  by  men  of  rank,  its  materials  were 
those  which  the  sumptuary  laws  (constantly  broken,  in- 
deed, as  such  laws  ever  must  be)  confined  to  nobles. 
Though  his  surcoat  was  bnt  of  cloth,  and  the  colour  dark 
and  sober,  it  was  woven  in  foreign  looms — an  nnpatriotie 
luxury,  above  the  degree  of  kuight^and  edged  deep 
with  the  costliest  sables.  The  Imt  of  the  dagger,  sus- 
pended round  his  breast,  was  but  of  ivory,  curiously 
wrought ;  but  the  scabbard  was  sown  with  large  pearls. 
For  we  rest,  the  etranger  was  Of  ordinary  stature,  well 
knit,  and  active  rather  than  powerful,  and  of  that  age 
(about  thirty-five)  which  may  be  called  the  second  prime 
of  man.  His  &ce  was  far  less  handsome  than  Marma- 
dnke  Nevile's,  bttt  tiifinitely  more  expressive,  both  of  in- 
telligenoe  and  command ;  the  features  straight  and  sharp, 
the  complexion  clear  and  vale;  and  nnder  the  bright 
grey  eyes  a  dark  shade  spoke  either  of  dissipation  or  of 
tiiought. 

"  What  ailest  then,  maiden  \ — weepest  then  some 
faithless  lover  i  Tush !  love  renews  itself  in  yOuth,  as 
flower  succeeds  flower  in  spring." 

Sybill  made  no  reply ;  she  rose,  and  moved  a  few 
paces,  then  arrested  her  stepB^  and  looked  around  her. 
She  had  lest  all  clue  to  her  way  homeward,  and  she  saw 
with  horror,  in  the  distuice«  the  hateful  timbrel  girls^ 
Ibllowed  by  the  rabble,  and  weaving  their  sttuige  dances 
towards  the  spot. 

"  Dost  then  fear  me,  child  t  there  i;i  no  cause,"  said  the 
stranger,  following  her.  "Again,  I  say,  'What  ailest 
thouf" 

This  time  his  voice  was  that  of  command,  and  the 
poor  girl  involuntarily  obeyed  it.  She  related  her  mU- 
fortuneS)  her  persecution  by  the  tymbfesteres,  her  escape 
— thanks  to  the  Nevile's  courtesy — her  separation  from 
her  attendant,  and  her  uncertainty  as  to  the  way  she 
should  pursue. 

The  nobleman  listened  with  interest :  he  was  a  man 
sated  and  wearied  by  pleasure  tmd  the  world,  and  the 
evident  innocence  of  Sybill  was  a  novelty  to  his  ex- 
perience ;  while  the  oontraat  between  her  langnage  and 
her  dress  moved  his  curiosity.    "  And,"  said  he, "  thy 
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proteotor  left  thee,  his  work  half  done  ^fle  on  his 
ohivklry  !  Bat  I,  donzell,  wear  the  spnrs  of  knighthood, 
and  to  Bocoour  the  distressed  is  a  duty  my  oath  will  not 
let  me  swerre  from.  I  will  goide  thee  home,  for  I  know 
well  all  the  pnrlieos  of  this  evil  den  of  London.  Then 
hast  bat  to  name  the  saborb  in  which  thy  father  dwells." 

Sybill  involuntarily  raised  her  wimple,  lifted  her 
beantiflil  eyes  to  the  stranger,  in  bewildered  gratitude 
and  snrprise. — Her  childhood  had  passed  in  acoart — her 
eye,  accustomed  to  rank,  at  once  perceived  the  high  de- 
gree of  the  speaker ;  the  contrast  between  this  unexpected 
and  delicate  gallantry,  and  the  condescending  tone  and 
abrupt  desertion  of  Marmaduke,  affected  her  again  to  tears. 

"  Ah,  worshipfbl  Sir  !"  she  said,  fklteringly,  "  what 
can  reward  thee  for  this  unlooked-for  goodness  t" 

"  One  innocent  smile,  sweet  virgin  t— for  snoh,  111  be 
sworn,  thou  art." 

He  did  not  offer  her  his  hand,  but  hanging  the  gold- 
enamelled  rein  over  his  arm,  walked  by  her  side  ;  and 
a  fbw  words  sufficing  for  his  guidance,  led  her  across 
the  ground,  through  the  very  midst  of  the  throng.  He 
felt  none  of  the  young  shame,  the  ingenuous  scruples  of 
Marmaduke,  at  tiie  gaze  he  encountered,  thus  companion- 
ed. But  Sybill  noted  that  ever  and  anon  bonnet  and 
cap  were  raised  as  they  passed  along;  and  the  respectftil 
murmur  of  the  vulgar,  who  had  so  lately  jeered  her 
anguish,  taught  her  the  immeasurable  distance,  in  men's 
esteem,  between  Poverty  shielded  but  by  Virtue,  and 
Poverty  protected  by  Power. 

But  suddenly  a  gaudy  tinsel  group  broke  through  the 
crowd,  and  wheeling  round  their  path,  the  foremost  of 
them  daringly  approached  the  nobleman,  and  looking 
fall  into  his  disdtunfal  face,  exclaimed — "  Tradest  thou, 
too,  for  kisses  t  Ha  I  ha  ! — life  is  short — the  witch  is 
ontwitched  by  thee  !  But  witchcraft  and  death  go  to- 
gether, as,  peradventnre,  thou  mayest  leam  at  the  last, 
sleek  wooer."  Then  darting  off,  and  heading  her  painted, 
tawdry  throng,  the  timbrel  girl  sprung  into  the  crowd, 
and  vanished 

On  what  hazards  torn  our  fttte  I  On  that  day— a  little, 
and  Sybill's  pure,  but  sensitive  heart  had,  perhaps,  been 
given  to  the  yonng  Nevile.  He  had  defended  and  saved 
her  ;  he  was  fairer  than  the  stranger,  he  was  more  of 
her  own  years,  and  nearer  to  her  in  station  ;  but  in 
showing  himself  cukamed  to  be  seen  with  her,  he  had 
galled  her  heart,  and  moved  the  bittor  tears  of  her  pride. 
What  had  the  stranger  done)  Nothing,  but  reconciled  the 
wounded  delicacy  to  itself  ;  and  suddenly  he  became  to 
her  one  ever  to  be  remembered — wondered  at — perhaps 
more.  They  reached  an  obscure  suburb,  and  parted  at 
the  threshold  of  a  large,  gloomy,  ruinous  house,  which 
Sybill  indicated  as  her  father's  home.  ' 

Leaving  the  heart-etrnck  girl  gazing  tuicon- 
Bciously  from  the  porch  of  her  gloomy  residence, 
we  tarn  to  another  scene,  where  the  Trader  and 
the  Gentle,  the  personifications  of  social  change, 
hold  an  animated  dialogue,  shadowing  the  hent  of 
the  new  generation. 

"No,  my  dear  foster-brother,"  said  the  Nevile, " I  do 
not 'yet  comprehend  the  choice  you  have  made.  You 
were  reared  and  brought  up  with  such  careftal  book-lere, 
not  only  to  read  and  to  write — the  which,  save  the  mark ! 
I  hold  to  be  labour  enow — but  chop  Latin  and  logic  and 
theology  with  St.  Aristotle  (is  not  that  his  hard  name  I) 
into  the  bargain,  and  all  because  you  had  an  nnole  of 
high  note  in  Holy  Church.  1  cannot  say  I  would  be  a 
shaveling  my&alf ;  but  surely  a  monk,  with  the  hope  of 
preferment,  is  a  nobler  calling  to  a  lad  of  spirit  and  am- 
bition than  to  stand  out  at  a  door  and  cry,  Bny,  bay^ — 
'What d'ye  laok'— to; spend  youth  as  a  Flat-eap,  and 
drone  out  manhood  in  measuring  cloth,  hammering  me- 
tals, or  weighing  out  spioes  I" 

«  Fair  and  sofUy,  Master  Manoaduke,"  aud  Alwyn, 
"  you  vrill  understand  me  better  anon.  My  nude,  the 
sub-prior,  died — some  say  of  austerities,  others  of  ale — 
that  matters  not ;  he  was  a  learned  man  and  a  cunning. 
'Nephew  Nicholas,'  said  he,  on  his  death-bed,  'think 
twice  before  you  tie  yourself  up  to  the  cloister;  it's  ill 


leaping  now-a-days  in  a  sackcloth  bag.  If  a  pfani  tt 
be  moved  to  the  cowl  by  holy  devotion,  there  is  notlui 
to  be  said  on  the  subject ;  bat  if  he  take  to  the  CJmn 
as  a  calling,  and  wish  to  march  &-head  like  his  feUoi 
these  times  show  him  a  prettier  path  to  distinction.  Tl 
nobles  begin  to  get  the  best  things  for  themselves;  and 
lear&ed  monk,  if  he  is  the  son  of  a  yeomen,  cannot  ho| 
without  a  speciality  of  grace,  to  become  Srbbot  or  biibo 
The  king,  whoever  he  be,  must  be  so  drained  by  hii  wai 
that  he  has  little  land  or  gold  to  bestow  on  his  fevouiti 
but  his  gentry  turn  an  eye  to  the  temporalities  of  il 
Chorob,  and  tiie  Church  and  the  king  wish  to  streigtli 
themselves  by  the  gentry.  This  is  not  all ;  there  t 
tree  opinions  afloat.  The  House  of  Lancaster  his  k 
ground,  by  its  persecutions  and  burnings.  Men  due  a 
openly  resist,  but  they  treasure  np  recollections  of  a  fti 
grand&ther,  or  a  roasted  tenth-cousin  ;  reeolleetia 
which  have  done  mnoh  damage  to  the  Henries,  and  w{ 
shake  Holy  Church  itself  one  of  these  days.  Hie  U 
lards  lie  hid,  but  Lollardism  will  never  die.  There  it 
new  class  rising  amain,  where  a  little  learning  goes 
great  way,  if:  mixed  with  spirit  and  sense,  llioa  like 
broad  pieces,  and  a  creditable  name — go  to  London,  u 
be  a  trader.  London  begins  to  decide  who  shall  m 
the  crown,  and  the  traders  to  decide  vrtiat  king  Losib 
shall  beiHend.  Wherefore,  cut  thy  trace  firom  the  cl« 
ter,  and  take  thy  road  to  the  shop.'  The  next  day  m 
uncle  gave  np  ibe  ghost. — They  had  better  darytb 
this  at  the  convent,  I  must  own.  Bat  every  stone  bi 
its  flaw  I" 

"  Yet,"  said  Marmaduke, "  if  yon  took  distaste  to  ill 
cowl,  from  reasons  that  I  pretend  not  to  judge  of,  be 
which  seem  to  my  poor  head  very  bad  ones,  seeing  tba 
the  Church  is  as  mighty  as  ever,  and  King  Edwud  i 
no  friend  to  the  Lollards,  and  tluit  your  uncle  hinsel 
was  at  least  a  sub-prior " 

"  Had  he  been  son  to  a  baron,  he  had  been  a  caidiulj 
interrupted  Nicholas, "  for  his  head  was  the  longest  tin 
ever  came  out  of  the  north  country.  But  go  on ;  yM 
would  say  my  &ther  was  a  sturdy  yeoman,  and  I  mi^ 
have  followed  his  calling." 

"  You  hit  the  mark.  Master  Nicholas." 

"  Hoat,— man.  I  crave  pardon  of  your  rank,  M«*« 
Nevile.  But  a  yeoman  u  bom  a  yeoman,  and  he  dies  < 
yeoman— I  think  it  bettor  to  die  Lord  Mayor  of  I^ndoi  | 
and  so  I  craved  my  mother's  blessing  and  leave,  u<l  > 
part  of  the  old  hyde  has  been  sold  to  pay  <br  the  £nl 
step  to  the  red  gown,  which  1  need  not  say  must  be  lint 
of  the  Flat-cap.  I  have  already  taken  my  degrees,  m 
no  longer  wear  blue.  I  am  head-man  to  my  master.sM 
my  jnaster  vrill  be  sheriff  of  London." 

" It  is  a  pity,"  said  the  Nevile,  shaking  his  bad; 
"  you  were  ever  a  tall,  brave  lad,  and  would  have  msiie 
a  very  pretty  soldier." 

"  Thank  yon,  Master  Marmaduke,  but  I  leave  cat  iiul 
thrust  to  the  gentles.  I  have  seen  enow  of  the  ^f* 
Retainer.  He  goes  ont  on  foot  with  his  shield  and  be 
sword,  or  his  bow  and  his  quiver,  while  Si  Kni^j™ 
on  horseback,  anned  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  v^ 
arrow  slante  off  ttom  rider  and  horse,  as  a  stone  dob 

a  tree No,  no,  there's  no  Uberty,  »• 

safety,  no  getting  on,  for  a  man  who  has  no  rij^t  *"  tbe 
gold  spurs,  but  in  the  guild  of  his  fellows ;  and  Lomi" 
is  the  place  for  a  bom  Saxon,  like  Nicholas  Alwyn. 

As  the  young  aspirant  thus  uttered  the  sentimen* 
which,  thongh  they  might  not  so  plainly  avow  »'"' 
shrewdly  enforce  them,  tended  towards  that  slow  Bew- 
Intion,  which,  under  all  the  stormy  events  that  the  rap«- 
flcial  record  we  call  Hisiobt  alone  deigns  to  """"J"!^ 
was  working  that  great  change  in  the  thoughts  and  b»w« 
of  the  people— that  impulsion  of  the  P"™"""?- w 
wards— that  gradual  formation  of  a  cUus  between  toW" 
and  vassal— which  became  first  eoiutitfUionali}! """ 
aud  distinct  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  M»^^ 
Nevile,  inly  half-regretting  and  half-despising  '^JZ 
soninga  of  his  foster-brother,  was  playmg  with  his  ifF  ' 
and  glancing  at  his  silver  arrow.  j 

"  Yet  you  could  stiD  have  enow  of  the  tall  1^'^T^ 
the  stout  retainer  about  you  to  try  for  this  '*"'  'jj^i" 
break  half-a-dozen  thick  heads  with  your  uralUt-^"^' 
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*TrBe,"  said  Nicholas;  "yOn  ninrt  Te«oUectwe  are 
only,  u  Jtt,  between  the  ddn  and  the  gelle — half  trader, 
balf  retainer.  The  old  leaven  will  out : — '  Eith  to  leam 
the-  cat  to  the  kirn,' — as  they  say  in  the  North.  Bat 
that's  not  all ;  a  man,  to  get  on,  most  win  respect  from 
those  who  are  to  jostle  him  hereafter;  and  it's  good  policy 
to  show  those  roystering  yonngsters  that  Nick  Alwyn, 
stiff  and  steady  though  he  be,  luLs  the  old  English  metal 
in  him,  if  it  comes  to  a  pinch ;  it's  a  lesson  to  yon  lords 
too,  sare  yonr  quality,  if  they  erer  wish  to  ride  rough- 
shod OTsr  our  gtiilds  and  companies.  But  enow  of  me — 
Dtswer,  another  stoup  of  the  clary. 

ISie  conclusion  was,  that  Nicholas  resolred  to 
■tick  to  his  traffic  ;  while,  being  the  better  head 
of  the  tiroy  he  counselled  his  foster-brother  Mar- 
rosdake  to  give  up  the  Lancastrian  faction,  which 
was  that  of  the  youth's  father,  and  attach  himself  to 
the  powerful  Warwick,  who,  though  now  a  York- 
ist, was  the  head  of  the  House  of  Nevile.  The  sage 
counsel  of  the  young  goldsmith  had  its  due  effect 
with  his  gentle  foster-brother. 

"  Truly,"  said  Marmadoke,  after  a  short  and  rather 
erabatrasaed  pause,  "I  am  little  beholden  as  yet  to  the 
Honae  of  York.  There,  where  I  see  a  noble  benefactor, 
or  a  brave  and  wise  leader,  shall  I  think  my  sword  and 
heart  may  best  proffer  allegiance." 

"  Wisely  said,"  returned  Alwyn,  with  a  slight  but 
half-sareastie  smile ;  "  I  asked  thee  the  question  because 
— (draw  closer) — there  are  wise  men  in  our  city  who 
thmk  the  ties  between  Warwick  and  the  king  less  strong 
than  a  ship's  cable.  And  if  thou  attaehest  thyself  to 
Wwwiek,  he  will  be  better  pleased,  it  may  be,  with  talk 
of  devotion  to  himself,  than  professions  of  exclusive 
loyalty  to  King  Edward.  He  that  has  little  silver  in  his 
pondi,  most  have  the  more  silk  on  his  tOngue.  A  word 
to  a  Westmoreland  or  a  Yorkshire  man  is  as  good  as  a 
aermon  to  men  not  bom  so  far  north.  One  word  more, 
and  I  have  done.  Thou  art  kind,  and  aSkble,  and  gentle, 
my  dear  foster-brother;  but  it  will  not  do  for  thee  to  be 
seen  again  vrith  the  goldsmith's  headman.  If  thou 
wantest  me,  send  for  me  at  nightfall;  I  shall  be  found 
at  Master  Heyfoid's,  in  the  Chepe.  And  if,"  added 
Nicholas, with  a  pmdent reminiscence, "thou  sucoeedest 
at  court,  and  canst  recommend  my  master — there  is  no 
better  goldsmith — it  may  serve  me  when  I  set  up  for 
myself,  which  I  look  to  do  shortly." 

'  But,  to  send  for  thee,  my  own  foster-brother,  at 
night&ll,  as  if  I  were  ashamed  !" — 

"  Hout,  Master  Marmaduke,if  thou  wert  not  ashamed 
of  me  I  should  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  vrith  a  gay  epringal 

like  thee. Better  as  it  is ;  after  ^is 

day's  work,  they  will  gossip  about  both  of  us,  and  we 
shall  meet  many  who  know  my  long  visage  on  the  way 
back.  God  keep  thee,  and  avise  me  how  thou  prosperest." 
So  saying,  Nicholas  Alwyn  walked  off,  too  delicate  to 
propose  to  pay  his  share  of  the  reckoning  with  a  supe- 
rior. But  when  he  had  gone  a  few  paces,  he  turned 
back,  and  accosting  the  Nevile,  as  the  latter  was  re- 
buckling  his  mantle,said — "  I  have  been  thinking,  Master 
Nevile,  that  these  gold  nobles,  which  it  has  been  my 
lock  to  bear  off,  would  be  more  useful  in  thy  gipsire 
than  mine.  I  have  sure  gains  and  small  expenses — but 
a  gentleman  gains  nothing,  and  his  hand  must  be  ever 
in  his  pouch — so—" 

"Foster-brother  1"  said  Marmadnke,  haughtily,  "a 
gentleman  never  borrows — except  of  the  Jews,  and  with 
dne  interest.  Moreover,  I  too  lutve  my  calling;  and  as 
thy  stiU  to  thee,  so  to  me  my  good  sword.  God  keep 
thee  !     Be  snre  I  will  serve  thee  when  I  can." 

"  The  devil's  in  these  young  strips  of  the  herald's  tree," 
muttered  Alwyn,  as  he  strode  off;  "  as  if  it  were  dis- 
honest to  borrow  a  broad  piece  without  catting  a  throat 
for  it !  Howbeit,  money  is  a  prolific  mother;  and  here 
is  enow  to  buy  me  a  gold  chain  against  I  am  Alderman 
of  London.  Hout,  thus  goes  the  world — the  knight's 
Wbles  become  the  alderman's  badges — so  much  the 
belter !" 
These  are  not  among  the  liighly-v.Tonght  and 


passionate  scenes  of  the  Romance,  nor  yet  of  its  am- 
bitious delioeations ;  but  neither  are  they  least  char- 
acteristic. Li  retiring  firom  this  convivial  meeting, 
Marmaduke  was  set  upon  by  a  band  of  ruffians, 
not  the  less  dangerous  that  they  were  soldiers,  and 
partisans  of  the  Honse  of  Lancaster.  From  their 
merciless  attack  he  was  rescued  by  the  opportune 
appearance  of  their  captain,  the  redoubted  Robin 
of  Redesdale,  who,  fancying  him  still  alive,  car- 
ried the  wounded  youth  to  an  adjoining  hotue, 
crying,  in  a  sharp  clear  voice, 

"  Open,  for  the  love  of  Christ ! " 

A  head  was  now  thrust  from  the  lattice — the  light 
vanidied — a  minute  more,  the  door  opened ;  and  Robin, 
as  if  satisfied,  drew  hastily  back,  and  vanished — sajring 
to  himself,  as  he  strode  along, "  A  young  man's  life  must 
needs  be  dear  to  him;  yet,  had  the  lad  been  a  lord,  me- 
tbinks  I  should  have  cared  little  to  have  saved  for  the 
people  one  tyrant  more." 

After  a  long  interval,  Marmaduke  again  recovered, 
and  bis  eyes  turned  with  pain  from  the  glare  of  a  light 
held  to  his  foce. 

"  He  wakes,  father !— he  will  live  !"  cried  a  sweet 
voice. 

"Ay, he  will  live, child!"  answered  a  deeper  tone; 
and  the  young  man  muttered  to  himself  half  audibly,  as 
in  a  dream, "  Holy  Mother  be  blessed  I  it  is  sweet  to 
Uve !" 

The  room  in  which  the  sufferer  lay,  rather  exhibited 
the  remains  of  better  fortunes  than  testified  to  the  solid 
means  of  the  present  possessor.  The  ceiling  was  high 
and  groined,  and  some  tints  of  faded,  but  once  gaudy 
painting,  bhuoned  its  oompartfkents  and  hanging  pen- 
dants. 

But  the  author  has  carefully  studied  the  out- 
ward shows  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and,  in  cos- 
tame,  is,  we  presume,  in  all  points  unimpeachable. 
The  living  inmates  of  that  gloomy  and  dilapidated 
chamber  are  of  more  interest  than  their  clothes  or 
its  fomitaie. 

By  the  bedside  stood  a  personage,  who,  in  reality,  was 
but  little  past  the  middle  age,  but  whose  pale  visage  in- 
tersected with  deep  furrows,  whose  long  beard  and  hair, 
partiiJly  grey,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  advanced 
age  :  nevertheless  there  was  something  peculiarly  strik- 
ing in  the  aspect  of  the  man.  His  forehead  was  singu- 
larly high  and  massive,  but  the  back  of  the  head  was 
disproportionately  small,  as  if  the  intellect  too  much 
preponderated  over  all  the  animal  qualities  for  strength 
in  character  and  success  in  life.  The  eyes  were  soft, 
dark,  and  brilliant,  but  dreamlike  and  vague  ;  the  fea- 
tures in  youth  must  have  been  regular  and  beautiful, 
but  their  contour  was  now  sharpened  by  the  hoUowness 
of  the  cheeks  and  temples.  The  form,  in  the  upper  part, 
was  nobly  shaped,  sufficiently  muscular,  if  not  powerful, 
and  with  the  long  throat  and  falling  shoulders,  which 
always  give  something  of  grace  and  dignity  to  the  car- 
riage ;  but  it  was  prematurely  bent,  and  the  lower  limbs 
were  thin  and  weak,  as  is  common  with  men  who  have 
sparely  used  them ;  they  seemed  disproportioned  to  that 
broad  chest,  and  still  more  to  that  magnificent  and  spa- 
cious brow.  The  dress  of  this  personage  corresponded 
vrith  the  aspect  of  his  abode.  The  materials  were  those 
worn  by  the  gentry,  but  they  were  old,  threadbare,  and 
discoloured  with  innumerable  spots  and  stains.  His 
hands  were  small  and  delicate,  vrith  large  bine  veins, 
that  spoke  of  reUxed  fibres,  but  their  natnral  whiteness 
was  smudged  with  smoke-stains,  and  his  beard — a  mas- 
culine ornament  utterly  out  of  foshion  among  the  younger 
race  in  King  Edward's  reign,  but  when  worn  by  the 
elder  gentry,  careftally  trimmed  and  perftimed — ^was 
dishevelled  into  all  the  spiral  and  tangled  curls,  dis- 
played in  the  sculptured  head  of  some  old  Grecian  sage 
or  poet.  .        • 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  knelt  a  young  girl,  of 
about  si.%teeii,  with  a  face  exquisitely  lovely  in  its  delir 
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Msy  and  expreiaion.  Sh«  teemed  »bont  the  middle  (dt- 
ture,  and  her  arms  and  neck,  as  displayed  by  ^e  doee- 
fitting  Test,  had  already  the  smooth  and  rounded  con- 
tour of  dawning  womanhood,  while  the  face  had  still 
the  softness,  innocence,  and  inexpressible  bloom  of  the 
child.  There  was  a  strong  likeness  between  her  and  her 
father,  (for  such  the  relationship,)  despite  the  difference 
of  sex  and  years — the  same  beautiful  form  of  Up  and 
brow — the  same  rare  colour  of  the  eyes,  dark-blue,  with 
black  fringing  lashes — and  perhaps  the  common  expies- 
eion,  at  that  moment,  of  gentle  pity  and  benevolent 
anxiety  contributed  to  render  the  reMmblanee  stronger. 

"  Father,  he  sinks  again  1"  nid  the  girL 

«  Sybil],"  answered  the  man,  putting  his  finger  upon 
» line  in  a  manuscript  book  that  he  held,  "  the  authority 
saith,  that  a  patient  so  contused  should  lose  blood,  and 
then  the  arm  must  be  tightly  bandaged.  Verily,  we  lack 
the  wherewithal." 

Old  Madge,  in  times  when  erery  woman  was 
lomewhat  of  a  leech,  and  flesh- wounds  and  broken 
heads  no  rare  sight  in  merry  England,  showed 
better  skill  in  surgery  than  the  philosopher  her 
master.  Marmaduke  speedily  recovered  ;  and  with 
health  came  a  Insty  appetite,  which  Sybill,  in 
her  deep  poverty,  could  only  stay  by  the  sate  of 
her  chi^  valuable,  her  cherished  gittem.  And  the 
sacrifice  was  freelymade,  though  her  secret  thoughts 
were  not  of  Marmaduke  Nevile,  yonng  and  hand- 
some as  he  was.  While  Madge  was  abroad,  sell- 
ing the  instrument,  that  she  might  purohase  food 
and  wine  for  the  invalid  gnest  with  its  price,  we 
may  look  in  upon  A<l!^  Warner  in  his  den  or 
workshop ;  for,  though  he  often  degenerates  into 
a  Dominie  Sampson,  without  the  Dominie's  pathe- 
tic mmplicity  and  consistency  of  character,  the 
philosopher  is  somewhat  imposing  fX  first ;  and 
he  should  be  seen  to  give  full  effect  to  his  charm- 
ing daughter.  There  is  often,  too,  something  im- 
pressive and  even  sublime  in  the  abstracted  man's 
complete  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  Science, 
which  lifts  him  far  abore  the  level  of  the  learned 
Dominie  ;  while  surrounded  by  misery, — steeped 
to  the  lips  in  poverty,  the  absorbed,  solitary  stu- 
dent pursues,  with  unabated  ardour,  the  Idol- 
Knowledge,  which  had  wrecked  him  and  his.  To 
external  circumstances  Adam  Warner  was,  in- 
deed, insensible,  wrapped  up  in  the  glorious  idea 
of  his  Eureka,  as  he  had  fondly  named  the  ma- 
chine which  revealed  to  him  glorious  visions  of  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  and  which  had  already 
grown  beneath  his  hand,  and  sprung  from  his 
brain  into  no  feint  prefigurement  of  the  modem 
steam-engine,  impelling  powerful  and  complicated 
machinery.  Adam  Y^amer's  room,  the  apart- 
ment which,  with  its  various  equipmenti^  obtained 
for  him  the  character  of  a  wizard,— 

Contained  a  strong  fbmaoe,  and  a  mde  laboratory, 
niere  were  several  strange-looking  medanical  oontrir- 
ances  scattered  abont,  several  mannsorlpts  npon  some 
oaken  shelves,  and  a  large  panier  of  wood  and  ehansoal 
In  the  comer.  In  that  poverty-striken  house,  the  money 
spent  on  fbel  alone,  in  the  height  of  snmraer,  wonld  have 
eomfortably  mabitained  the  inmates  ;  bat  neither  Sybill 
nor  Madge  ever  thought  to  raurranr  at  this  waste,  de- 
dicated to  what  had  become  the  vital  want  of  a  man  who 
drew  air  in  a  world  of  his  own.  This  was  the  first  thing 
to  be  provided  for  ;  and  Science  was  of  more  imperative 
neeessity  than  even  Hunger. 

.  Adam  Warner  was  indeed  a  oreatnre  of  remarkable 
genius — and  genius,  in  an  age  where  it  is  not  appre- 
ciated, is  the  greatest  curse  the  iron  Fates  can  iniliet  on 


In  applying  mathematiet  to  ihs  prsetlsal  pnifORi  d 
lift,  in  seeing  its  mighty  ntUlties  to  eommeree  u<t  eiTili^ 
sation,  Adam  Warner  was  driven  to  eoigoin  with  it,  lo^ 
only  an  extensive  knowledge  of  langnages,  hnt  nuji^ 
the  rudest  tasks  of  the  mechanist's  art ;  and  duniiti] 
was,  in  some  of  his  researches,  snmmoacd  to  hia  ail  B] 
degrees,  the  tyranny  that  a  man's  genius  exereiwi  srS 
his  lilb,  abrtraoted  him  from  all  external  ebjecta.  Q 
had  loved  his  wife  tenderly  ;  hnt  his  rapid  wait*  «f  hi 
fortune  in  the  pnrehase  of  fautmments  and  baoki,tiei 
enormously  dear,  and  the  negleet  of  all  things  mt  mi 
tred  in  the  hope  to  be  the  henefeater  of  the  woiM,  b| 
rained  her  health  and*  broke  her  heart.  HappOy,  Wtl 
ner  perceived  net  her  decay  till  her  death.     ... 

....  Sybill,  at  the  age  of  ten,  six  yew  befo^ 
the  date  the  story  enters  on,  and  two  years  prior  (o  tl^ 
(ktal  field  of  Teuton,  which  gave  to  Edward  ^e  tlinq 
of  England,  had  been  admitted  among  the  yomg  gin 
whom  the  eastern  of  the  day  ranked  amidst  flie  atM 
ants  of  the  Queen  ;  and  in  the  interval  that  daistl  M 
fore  Margaret  was  obliged  to  dismiss  her  to  herbtaj 
her  mother  died.  She  died  without  fbreseeing  the  n 
verses  that  were  to  ensue,  in  the  hope  that  her  chilM 
least,  was  nobly  provided  fbr,  and  not  without  the  belij 
(for  there  is  so  much  fiuth  in  love  I)  that  her  binbud 
researches,  which,  in  his  youth,  had  won  &toiit  of  a 
Protector-Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  most  enlijiitciie 
Prince  of  his  time,  wonld  be  crowned  at  last  with  Q\ 
rewards  and  favours  of  his  King.  That  preoM  ftaii 
was,  faideed,  the  flurast  that  had  yet  dawned  opoiu 
philosopher.  Henry  the  Sixth,  slowly  recovering  <Hj 
one  of  those  attacks  which  passed  fbr  imbecility,  b 
oondeseended  to  amuse  himself  with  various  conned 
tions  with  Warner,  urged  to  it  first  by  lepreseststlH 
of  the  unholy  nature  of  the  student's  piusuits ;  and,la] 
ing  satisfied  his  mind  of  his  learned  subject's  orthodo^ 
the  poor  Monaiioh  had  taken  a  sort  of  inteieit,  sot  i 
mnen,  perhaps,  in  the  objects  of  Warner's  ooenpatioi^ 
as  in  that  complete  absorption  ftom  actaal  life  vhii{ 
charaeteriied  the  subject,  and  gave  him  in  this  a  meli^ 
eholy  resembhuce  to  the  King.  While  the  Honiej 
Lancaster  vras  on  the  throne,  the  wife  ftit  that  her  hnj 
band's  pursuits  wonld  be  respected,  and  his  hunlej 
lifb  safe  from  the  fierce  prejudices  of  the  people  ]jt 
the  good  <^een  would  not  sufibr  him  to  stsrTe,im 
the  last  mark  was  expended  in  devices  how  to  bw^ 
his  oonntry  : — and  in  these  hopes  the  woman  iai  I    . 

A  year  afterwards,  all  at  Court  was  in  diaorder 
armed  men  supplied  the  serrioe  of  young  girii,  H 
Sybill,  with  a  purse  of  broad  pieces,  soon  converted  i»l 
manuscripts,  was  sent  back  to  her  (Other's  desolats  hoii 
There  had  she  grown  a  fiower  amidst  mnift— withij 
companion  of  her  own  age,  and  left  to  bear,  as  her  «W 
and  aflbetlonate  nature  well  did,  the  contnurt  betwM 
the  luxuries  of  a  court  and  the  penury  of  a  hearth,wnia 
year  after  year,  hanger  and  want  came  more  and  b" 
sensibly  to  invade. 

Sybill  had  been  tangjit,  even  as  a  child,  some  »<w»j 
plishments  little  vouchs^d,  then,  to  either  x^"^ 
could  read  and  write  ;  and  Margaret  had  not  lo  vh"" 
lost,  in  the  sterner  north,  all  reminiscence  of  the  Km^ 
plishments  that  graced  her  fcther's  court,  as  to  n^'' 
the  eduoation  <rf  those  bronght  np  in  her  honsehoj 
Much  attention  was  given  to  music,  for  it  soothed  u 
daric  hours  of  King  Henry ;  the  blaionhig  of  mies«Js( 
the  lives  of  saints,  with  the  labours  of  the  loom,  ™ 
also  among  the  resources  of  Sybill's  girlhood  ;  m^ 
these  last  she  had,  fVom  time  to  time,  served  to  asno  t« 
maintenance  of  tihe  litUe  Ihmily  of  which,  child  OnJnl 
she  was,  she  became  the  actual  head.  But  Uttoly- 
that  is,  for  the  last  few  weeks,  even  these  "'""^r^* 
her  ;  for  as  more  peacefU  times  allowed  her  ■'*'f"''?'5 
to  interest  themselves  in  the  aSkirs  of  othen, **'™ 
reports  against  Warner  had  revived.  His  naise  hecu" 
a  by-wow  of  boiror^-the  lonely  light  at  the  l»w« 
burning  tiU  midnight,  agiinst  aU  the  early  naf  »" 
habits  of  the  day— the  dark  smoke  of  the  fi'"^'.'^ 
stant  in  summer  as  in  winter,  scandalised  the  n*up 
of  the  Place  far  and  near  ;  and  finding,  to  tl*"  /T 
dissatisfaction,  that   the  King's  goTeimnent  m  «" 
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Qmrah  iaterftdred  mt  fer  their  proteetian,  and  mwble 
UwibmItw  to  Tolnatear  any  chai^  against  the  nclnse, 
(tot  the  oows  in  the  nelghboorhood  nnuuned  provokingly 
baaltby,)  they  came  suddenly,  and,  as  it  were,  by  one  of 
tiioae  common  sympathies  which  in  all  times  the  hnge 
Peiseontor  w«  call  the  fcbuc  manifests,  when  a  victim 
is  to  be  orashed, — to  Om  pions  Tesolution  ef  starring 
iriMre  they  could  not  bum.  Why  bny  the  qnaint  de-ril- 
ries  of  the  wizard's  daughter  \ — no  luck  oonld  coma  of 
it.  A  missal  blazoned  by  such  hands — an  embroidery 
worked  at  such  a  loom,  was  like  the  Lord's  Prayer  read 
backwards.  And  one  morning,  when  poor  Sybill  stole 
eot  as  usual  to  vend  a  month's  labour,  she  was  driven 
&om  door  to  door  with  oaths  and  curses. 

nongh  Sybill's  heart  was  gentle,  she  was  not  with- 
oot  a  certain  strength  of  mind.  She  had  much  of  the 
patient  devotion  of  her  mother,  much  of  the  quiet  fortl- 
tuds  of  her  &ther'«  nature.  If  not  comprehending  to 
the  fi>U  the  loftiness  of  Warner's  pnnuits,  she  still  anii. 
eipAted  from  them  aa  oUlmate  success  which  reconciled 
tar  to  all  temporary  sacrifices.  The  violent  prejudices 
— th«  ignorant  cruelty,  thus  brought  to  bear  against  ex- 
istence itself,  filled  her  with  sadness,  it  is  true,  but  not 
aamixed  with  that  contempt  for  her  persecutors  which, 
cien  in  the  meekest  tompers,  takes  the  sting  &qm  de- 
spair. Bat  hunger  pressed.  Her  father  was  nearing 
tbe  goal  of  his  discoveries  ;  and  in  a  moment  of  that 
pride  tiliicb  in  its  very  contempt  for  appearances  braves 
then  all,  Sybill  had  stolen  out  to  the  pastime-gronnd,  with 
what  result  has  been  seen  already.  Having  thus  account- 
ed tar  the  penary  of  the  mansion,  we  return  to  its  owner. 

Warner  was  contomplating  with  evident  complacency 
and  delight  the  model  of  a  machine  which  had  occupied 
Ion  for  many  years,  and  which  he  imagined  he  was  now 
rapidly  brii^ing  to  perffeotion.  His  hands  and  face  were 

Ce4  with  the  smoke  of  his  forge,  and  his  hair  and 
I,  neglected  as  nsual,  looked  parched  and  dried  up, 
as  if  with  the  constant  fever  that  burned  within. 

«  Ves— yes,"  he  muttered — "  How  they  will  bless  me 
for  this  !  What  Roger  Bacon  only  suggested  I  shall  ao- 
•DBtdish  I  How  it  will  change  the  wx  of  the  globe  ! 
What  wealth  it  will  bestow  on  ages  yet  unborn !" 

"Myfether,"  said  the  gentle  voice  of  Sybill — ^my 
peor  ftther,  thou  hast  not  tasted  bread  to-day." 

Waraei  tamed,  and  his  face  relaxed  into  a  tender  ex- 

wion  as  he  saw  his  daughter. 

■  My  cUld,"  he  said,  pointing  to  his  model, "  the  time 

les  when  it  wiU  livt !  Patience — patience  !" 

"  And  who  would  not  have  patience  with  thee,  and /or 
thee,  ttXkta  V  said  Sybill,  with  enthusiasm  speaking  on 
evew^featuro.  What  is  the  valour  of  knight  and  soldier 
— dnll  etatnes  of  steel— to  thine !  Thou,  with  thy  naked 
tmast,  confronting  all  dangers— sharper  than  the  lance 
aad  glaive,  and  all " 

*  All  to  make  England  great  I** 

"Alaal  what  haUi  Enghtnd  nerited  fr«m  menlikt 
thee  t  The  people,  more  savage  than  their  rulers,  clamour 
for  the  stake,  the  gibbet,  and  the  dungeon,  for  all  who 
strive  to  make  them  wiser.  Remember  the  death  of 
Bollngbroke:*— «  wisard,  beeause,  O  fother  t— because 
his  pnrsuits  were  thine  !" 

£yen  Marmaduke  NevUe,  the  guest  cberiabed 
i)T  his  hoeptality,  suspected  the  harmless  Philoao. 
pW  of  being  some  species  of  eoz^uror  or  neero- 
lunoor  J  an  idea  which  Adam's  extraordinary  ab- 
■eaoo  of  mi&d  aad  incoherent  and  unintelligible 
lyoMhea  aVrongly  countenanced.  One  has  heard 
la  11HH17  v«U-authenticated  anecdotes  of  the  le- 
■ariukble  absenoo  of  mkid,  and  the  gross  ignorance 
of  eommon  things,  of  great  mathematicians,  that 
Adam  Warner  cannot  be  called  a  caricature  ; 
tboogb  there  may  be  some  question  of  his  adapta- 
tion, at  all  times,  to  the  serious  purposes  of  fiction. 

*  A  mathematician,  accused  as  an  accomplice,  in  sorcery, 
«{ Eleanor  Cebham,  wife  of  Humphrey  duke  of  Oloueeeter, 
nd  kaii|ed  upon  that  charge.  His  contemporaiv  (William 
W:fi«eitre)  highly  extols  hie  learning. 


He,  however,  eerres  to  throw  forward,  in  beantifnl 
relief,  the  lovely  and  exquisite  nature  of  Sybill ; 
and  venerable  in  himself,  from  the  lofty  character 
of  his  puieuitsand  an  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  self- 
ish and  the  earthly,  he  becomes  beloved  through  her. 
Adam  could  not  tear  himself  from  his  own  absorb- 
ing affairs  even  to  discharge  the  customary  lites  of 
hospitality ;  and  Sybill,  when  he  stole  away  to  his 
Eureka,  tried  to  cover  the  unintentional  discourtesy 
by  redoubled  attention  to  the  young  stranger.  One 
day  that  Adam  had  mysteriously  disappeared  un- 
observed while  the  young  cavalier  was  in  the  full 
career  of  talk  to  him  of  weapons  and  of  war,  Mar- 
maduke, missing  him,  and  somewhat  alarmed, 
said — 

"  I  erave  pardon  for  my  blindness,  gentle  damsel, 
but  your  father  was  here  anon." 

"  His  mornings  are  so  devoted  to  labour,"  answered 
SybUl,  "  that  he  entreate  you  to  pardon  his  discourtesy. 
Meanwhile,  if  you  would  wish  to  breathe  the  air,  we 
have  a  small  garden  in  the  rear  ;"  and  so  saying,  she 
led  the  way  into  the  small  withdrawing-room,  or  rathtr 
closet,  which  was  her  own  favourite  chamber,  and  which 
communicated,  by  another  door,  with  a  broad,  neglected 
grass-plot,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  having  a  raised 
terrace  in  front,  divided  by  a  low  stone  gothlc  palisade 
from  the  green  sward. 

On  the  palisade  sate  droopingly,  and  half  asleep,  a 
solitary  peacock  ;  but  when  SybUl  asd'  the  stranger  ap- 
peared at  the  door,  he  woke  up  suddenly,  descended 
from  his  height,  and  with  a  vanity  not  wholly  unlike  his 
young  mistress's  wish  to  make  the  best  possible  display 
in  the  eyes  of  a  guest — spread  his  plumes  broadly  in  the 
■nn.  Sybill  throw  him  some  bread,  which  die  bad 
taken  fh>m  the  table  for  that  purpose  ;  but  the  proud 
bird,  however  hun^,  disdained  to  eat,  till  he  had  tho- 
roughly satisfied  himself  that  his  glories  bad  been  suffi- 
ciently observed. 

"  Poor  proud  one,"  said  Sybill,  half  to  herself,  "  thy 
plumage  lasts  with  thee  through  all  changes." 

"  Like  the  name  of  a  brave  knight,"  said  Manqadoke, 
who  overheard  her, 

"  Thou  thinkest  of  the  career  of  arms." 

"Surely— I  am  a  Nevile  !" 

"Is  there  ho  fame  to  be  won  but  that  of  a  warrior  1" 

"Not  that  I  weeto^  orheed  for, Mistress  Sybill." 

"Thinkest  thou  it  were  nothing  to  be  a  minstrel,  thtt 
gave  delight  t— a  scholiur,  that  dispelled  darkness  t" 

"  For  the  scholar ;  certes,  I  respect  holy  Motbar 
C3inrch,  which  they  tell  me  alone  produces  that  kind  of 
wonder  vrith  full  WTety  to  the  soul,  and  that  only  in 
the  higher  prelates  and  dignitaries.  For  the  minstrel,  I 
love  him — I  would  fight  for  him — I  would  pve  him  at 
need  the  last  penny  in  my  gipsire.  But  it  is  better  to 
do  deeds  than  to  sing  them. 

Sybill  smiled,  and  the  smile  perplexed,  and  half  dis- 
pleased the  youBg  adventurer.  But  the  fire  of  the 
young  man  had  its  charm. 

By  degrees,  as  they  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  neglected 
terrace,  their  talk  flowed  free  and  fomiliar  ;  for  Marma- 
duke, Iflce  most  young  men,  {tail  of  himself,  was  joyous 
with  the  happy  egotism  of  a  frank  and  careless  nature. 
He  told  his  young  confidante  of  a  day  his  birth,  his  his- 
tory, bis  hopes  ami  fears  ;  and  in  return  he  learned  in 
answer  to  the  questions  he  addressed  to  her,  so  much,  at 
least,  of  her  past  and  present  life— as  the  reverses  of  her 
father,  oceadoned  by  costly  studies-^her  own  brief  so- 
joam  at  the  court  of  Margaret— and  the  solitude,  if  not 
the  struggles,  in  which  her  youth  was  consumed.  It 
would  have  been  a  sweet  and  grateful  sight  to  some 
kindly  bystander  to  hear  these  pleasant  commnnioations 
between  two  young  persons  so  unfriended,  and  to  ima- 
gine that  hearts  thus  opened  to  each  other  might  nnite 
in  one.  But  Sybill,  though  she  listened  to  him  wilih  in- 
terest, and  found  a  certain  sympathy  in  his  aspirations, 
was  ever  and  anon  secretly  comparing  him  to  one,  the 
charm  of  whose  voice  still' lingered  in  her  ears  ;  and  her 
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ihtelleot,  ealtinted  and  acate,  deteetod  in  Mannsdnlce 
the  deficient  education — and  tbat  limited  experience, 
which  is  the  foil  j  and  tiie  bappineu  of  the  yonng. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  admiration  Nerile  might 
oeneeire,  was  strangely  mixed  with  surprise,  and,  it 
night  almost  be  said,  of  fear.  This  girl,  with  her  wise 
conrerse  and  her  child's  fkce,  was  a  character  so 
thoronghlj  new  to  him.  Her  langnage  was  superior  to 
what  be  had  ever  heaid,  the  words  more  choice,  the  cur- 
rent more  flowing — was  that  to  be  attributed  to  her 
court-training,  or  her  learned  parentage  t 

*  Your  father,  fair  mistress,"  said  be,  rousing  himself 
in  one  of  the  pauses  of  their  conTersation — "  yonr  father, 
tiieo,  is  a  mighty  scholar,  and  I  suppose  knows  Latin 
like  English !" 

"Why  a  hedge  priest  pretends  to  know  Latin,"  said 
Sybill,  smiling  ;"  my  father  is  one  of  the  six  men  living 
who  have  learned  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew." 

"  Gramercy  !"  cried  Marmadoke,  crossing  himself. 
"  That  is  awsome  indeed !  He  has  taught  you  his  lere 
in  the  tongues  V 

"May,  I  know  bntmyvwn  and  the  French  ;  my  mo- 
ther was  a  native  of  France." 

"The  Holy  Mother  be  praised!"  said  Marmadnke, 
breathing  more  freely  ;  "  for  French  I  have  heard  my 
ftther  and  uncle  say  is  a  language  fit  for  gentles  and 
knights,  specially  those  who  come,  like  the  Neviles,  from 
Norman  stock. 

While  Btill  sojourning:  with  the  imagined  wizard, 
and  his  fascinating  daughter,  for  whose  spiritual 
weal  Marmaduke  became  deeply  concerned,  his 
foster-brother,  the  goldsmith,  on  being  apprised  by 
Madge  of  where  he  was,  come  to  riait  him.  To  the 
shrewd  and  better  educated  Nicholas  he  imparted 
his  various  trifling  calamities  and  distresses  from 
the  robbers  and  other  causes  ;  but  these  were  not 
the  worst. 

"  I  would  that  were  the  worst,"  continaed  Marmadnke, 
solemnly,  and  under  his  breath ;  and  therewith  he  re- 
peated to  Nicholas  the  adventure  on  the  pastime-ground, 
the  warnings  of  the  timbrel-girls,  and  the  "awsome" 
learning  and  strange  pursuits  of  his  host.  As  for  Sy- 
bill, he  was  evidently  inclined  to  attribute  to  glamour 
the  relnctant  admiration  with  which  she  had  inspired 
him.  "  For,"  said  he,"  though  I  deny  not  that  the  maid 
is  passing  fair,  there  be  many  with  rosier  cheeks,  and 
taller  by  this  band  !" 

Nicholas  listened,  at  first,  vrith  the  peonliar  expression 
of  shrewd  sarcasm  which  mainly  characterized  his  intel- 
ligent ftu;e;  but  his  attention  grew  more  earnest  before 
Marmadnke  had  concluded. 

"  In  regard  to  the  maiden,"  said  be,  smiling  and  shak- 
ing Us  head,  "it  is  not  always  the  handsomest  that  win 
us  the  most — while  fcir  Meg  went  a  maying,  black  Mog 
got  to  church;  and  I  give  thee  more  reasonable  warning 
than  thy  timbrel-girls,  when,  in  spite  of  thy  cold  lan- 
gnage, I  bid  thee  take  care  of  thyself  against  her  attrac- 
tions; for,  verily,  my  dear  foster-brother,  thou  must 
mend,  and  not  mar  thy  fortune,  by  thy  love  matters;  and 
keep  thy  heart  whole  for  some  fair  one  with  marks  in 
her  gipsire,  whom  the  earl  may  find  out  for  thee.  Love 
and  raw  pease  are  two  ill  things  in  the  porridge-pot. 
Bnt,  the  father  ! — I  mind  me  now  that  I  have  heard  of 
his  name,  through  my  fHend  Master  Caxton,  the  mercer, 
as  one  of  prodigious  skill  in  the  mathematics.  I  shonld 
like  mnch  to  see  him,  and,  with  thy  leave,  (an*  he  ask 
me,)  will  tarry  to  supper.  Bnt  what  are  these !"— and 
Nieholas  took  np  one  of  the  illuminated  MSS.  which  Sy- 
bill had  prepared  for  sale.  "By  the  blood  1  this  is 
conthly  and  marvellonsly  blatoned." 

•Hie  book  was  still  in  his  hand  when  Sybill  entered. 
Nicholas  stared  at  her,  as  he  bowed  with  a  stiff  and  un- 
graceftil  embarrassment,  which  often  at  first  did  injus- 
tice to  his  bold,  dear  intellect,  and  his  perfect  self-pos- 
session in  matters  of  trade  or  importance. 

"The  first  woman  fece,"  muttered  Nicholas  to  bim- 
oelf, « I  ever  saw  that  had  the  sense  of  a  man's.  And, 
l>jr  the  rood,  what  a  smile  j  "  ' 


The  MSS.  had  been  illufninated  by  the  dextem 
and  delicate  hands  of  Sybill. — It  was,  Nicboli 
said,  "  Master-hand — ^Lord  Scales,  or  the  £t 
of  Worcester,  had  scarce  a  finer  in  thdr  Colle 
tions."  Sybil  was  gratified  by  the  young  gdi 
smith's  admiration  of  hte  handiwork ;  and  foigivii 
him  its  espial,  invited  him,  in  her  father't  nim 
to  stay  and  sup  with  his  friend. 

Nicholas  bowed  low,  and  stiU  riveted  his  eyca  «  t 
book  widi  such  open  admiration,  that  Marmadnke  thong 
it  right  to  excuse  his  abstraction;  bnt  then  wai  tm 
thing  in  that  admiration  which  raised  the  spirits  of  S 
bill  ;  which  gave  her  hope  when  hope  was  well-n^ 
gone;  and  she  became  so  vivacious,  so  dehonioii, 
charming,  in  the  flow  of  a  gaiety  natnrsl  to  her,  i 
very  uncommon  vrith  English  maidens,  bnt  whidi  ■ 
took  partly,  perh^is,  from  her  French  blood,  and  put 
from  the  example  of  girls  and  maidens  of  French  tita 
tion  in  Margaret's  court,  that  Nicholas  Alwyn  thoii 
be  had  never  seen  any  one  so  irresistible.  Madge  )an 
now  served  t^e  evening  meal,  pnt  in  her  head  to  i 
nonnce  it,  and  Sybill  withdrew  to  summon  her  fttbec 

"  I  trust  he  vrill  not  tarry  too  long,fbr  I  am  ahsrpW 
muttered  Marmaduke.  "  What  thinkest  thi»  of  i 
damozel !" 

«  Marry,"  answered  Alwyn,  thonghtfUly, "  I  pity  » 
marvel  at  her.  There  is  enow  in  her  to  ftunish  fix 
twenty  oonrt  beauties.  Bnt  what  good  can  so  mnchi 
and  cunning  do  to  an  honest  maiden  t" 

"  That  is  exactly  my  own  thought,"  sud  Marm»4iit 
and  both  the  yonng  men  sunk  into  wenoe,  till  Sybill  i 
entered  vrith  her  father. 

To  the  surprise  of  Marmaduke,  Nieholas  Alwyn,  wot 
less  gallant  manner  he  was  inclined  to  ridicnle,  n 
contrived  to  rouse  their  host  Item  his  lethargy,  ai_ 
absorb  all  the  notice  of  SybiU;  and  the  surprise  wu  i 
creased,  when  he  saw  that  his  friend  appeared  sot  iiq 
miliar  with  those  abstruse  and  mystical  sdenees  in  ma 
Adam  was  engaged. 

"  What  I"  said  Adam;  "you  know,  then,  my  deft* 
worthy  friend  Master  Caxton.  He  hath  seen  notil 
things  abroad." 

"Which  ho  more  than  bints,"  said  Nicholss,  «» 
lower  the  value  of  those  manuscripts  this  &ir  dasu 
has  so  conthly  enriched;  and  that  he  hopes,  en  long, 
show  the Englishers how  to  make  flfly,a hundred-^ii 
even  five  hnndred  exemplan  of  the  choicest  book,  u 
much  shorter  time  than  a  scribe  would  take  in  wirta 
ont  two  or  three  score  pages  in  a  single  copy." 

«  Verily,"  said  Marmadnke,  with  a  smile  of  wnp" 
sion, "  the  poor  man  must  be  somewhat  demented. 

Adam  becoming  excited,  spoke  of  his  own  in™ 
tion,  as  one  that  would  multiply  l)ook8  wi4oi 
hands,  works  of  craft  without  prentice  or  jcm 
neyman,  move  wagons  and  litters  without  ho» 
and  impel  ships  without  sails ! 

"  Bu^  alack  I  it  is  not  yet  eomplete,  and,  for  »»* 
means,  it  never  may  be."  , 

Sybill  still  kept  her  animated  countenance  flx« J 
Alwyn,  whose  intelligence  she  had  already  deteetw," 
was  charmed  with  the  profbnnd  attention  with  «'''*' 
listened.  But  her  eye  glancing  from  his  ebaip  fi^ 
to  the  handsome,  honest  fiice  of  the  Nerile,  «be  "lom™ 
was  BO  forcible  that  she  could  not  restrain  her  la°{°" 
though,  the  moment  after,  a  keen  pang  shot  *™°P. 
heart  The  worthy  Marmaduke  had  been  >" '•^ 
conveying  his  cup  to  his  lips— the  cup  stood  hW™ 
midway,  his  jaws  dropped,  his  eyes  "P*"*4,''.^ 
vridest  extent,  an  expression  of  the  most  •™J' ^ 
Btemation  and  dismay  spoke  in  every  featun,aBd,  »• 
he  heard  the  merry  laugh  of  SybiU,  he  P"*"  *"  ^ 
from  her  as  far  as  he  well  conld,  and  surveyed  ttet 
a  look  of  mingled  fear  and  pity.  . 

"Alas  I  thou  art  sure  my  poor  father  if  »  ™" 

nowt"  ,      ,    . 

"  Pardie  !"  answered  the  Nevile.    "  Hath  5"^!^ 

so «  Hath  he  not  spoken  of  wa§9ns  withost  W"*'' 
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Jblp»  wtthotlt  Mila  t  And  is  not  all  this  «rh&t  ereiy  di»- 
MBT  Bad  jongleur  tell*  ua  of  in  Us  stories  of  Meriid  1" 

Is  the  character  of  the  young  candidate  for  arms 
and  knighthood  poshed  too  far? — b  his  diverting 
snperstition  incredible  ?  We  must  remember  the  age 
in  Ttiiidi  he  lived,  and  the  class  to  which  he  belonged, 
wikich  was  neither  that  of  the  learned  clerks  nor 
merchants,  who,  between  them,  engrossed  most  of 
ibe  knowledge  of  the  age.  Nicholas,  with  consi- 
derable delicacy,  offered,  at  parting,  to  take 
diarge  of  the  i  (laminated  MSS.,  with  the  hope  of 
tboT  advantageous  disposal  to  ute  Lord  Hastings, 
irtio  was  himself  a  ripe  scholar,  and  an  ardent  col- 
lector of  the  treasures  of  literatnie. 

'  Master  Alwyn,"  said  Sybil!,  suppressing  ber  tears, 
*  it  wu  for  my  fiither's  sake  that  these  labonn  were 
wToogfat.  We  are  poor  and  friendless.  Take  the  mana- 
soipts,  and  sell  them  as  then  wilt,  and  God  and  St. 
Marf  requite  thee  1" 
*  Your  Ctther  is  a  great  man,"  said  Alwyn,  after  a 


'  Bat,  were  he  to  walk  the  streets,  they  would  stone 
him,"  replied  Sybill,  with  a  quiet  bitterness. 

Harmadnke  commissioned  his  friend  to  bay  him 
a  gittem — and  a  brave  one — as  a  parting  gift  to 
the  damocel  who  was  too  proud  to  take  money, 
and  who,  moreover,  needed  it  not,  as  she  had  a  fa- 
ther who  oonld  turn  his  hoee  into  rose  nobles,  if  he 

lacked  gold. Before  Marmaduke  NevUe  had  left 

lus  place  of  shelter,  the  dwelling  was  attacked  by 
a  fuiions  mob,  inflamed  by  hatred  and  superstition, 
and  the  harmless  philosopher  was  only  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  interference  and  prowess  of  the 
ubiquitous  Robin  Hilyard.    The  scene  between  the 
peraeented  philosopher  and  philanthiopiBt  and  his 
devoted  child,  while  he   ia  writhing   under  an 
awakened  sense  of  the  cruelty  and  malice  of  those 
he  laboured  but  to  benefit  and  bless,  is  delicately 
painted ;  but  his  solitary  ruminations  before  his 
Model — ^his  Enreka — "  the  source  of  all  his  bliss 
andallhiswoe,"areofthedeepestpatho8.  TheAfodel 
was  finally  foigiven, — ^the  bitter  remembrance  of 
the  hootings  and  peltings  of  the  brutal  rabble  were 
forgotten.    Adam  Warner  was  again  absorbed  in 
his  dumb  Idol  of  iron  and  the  element,  and  Mar- 
maduke Nevile,  fast  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
his  wounds,  was  falling  under  the  spells  of  Sybill. 
Marmaduke,  in  the  solitude  of  his  confinement,  was  not 
proof  against  tJie  temptation  which  one  so  young  and  so 
■weetiy  winning  brought  to  his  fancy  or  his  senses.  The 
poor  Sybill — she  was  no  fliultless  paragon-H9he  was  a 
rare  and  singular  mixture  of  many  opposite  qualities  in 
)ieart  and  in  intellect  1  She  was  one  moment  infantine  in 
simplicity  and  gay  playfiilness — the  next,  a  shade  paraed 
over  her  bright  tice,  and  she  uttered  some  sentence  of 
tliat  bitter  and  chilling  wisdom,  which  the  sense  of  per- 
■eeation,  the  cruelty  of  the  world,  had  already  taught 
ber.    She  was,  indeed,  at  that  age  when  the  C3iild  and 
the  Woman  are  struggling  against  each  other.     Her 
diaiaeter  was  not  yet  formed — a  little  happiness  would 
have  ripened  it  at  once  into  the  richest  bloom  of  good- 
ness.    Bat  sorrow,  that  ever  sharpens  the  intellect, 
idlg^  only  serve  to  sonr  the  heart.    Her  mind  was  so 
iaMtdy  obaste  and  pure,  that  she  knew  not  the  nature 
of  the  admiration  she  excited.    But  the  admiration 
pleased  her  as  it  pleases  some  yonng  child — she  was 
vun  then,  but  it  was  an  in&nt's  vanity,  not  a  woman's. 
And  thns,  from  innocence  itself,  there  was  a  fearlessness, 
a  freedom,  a  something  endearing  and  funiliar  in  her 
■aimer,  which  might  have  turned  a  wiser  head  than 
Kmadnke  Nerile's.     And  this  the  more,  because, 
iridle  liking  her  young  guest,  confiding  in  him,  raLied  in 


her  own  esteem  by  his  gallantry,  enjoying  that  inter- 
conrse  of  youth  with  youth,  so  unfamiliar  to  her,  and 
rendering  herself  the  more  to  its  charm  firom  the  joy 
that  animated  her  spirits,  in  seeing  that  her  father  had 
forgotten  his  humiliation,  and  returned  to  his  wonted  ^ 
labonrs — she  yet  knew  not  for  the  handsome  Nevile  one 
sentiment  that  approached  to  viigin  love.  Her  mind 
was  so  superior  to  his  own,  that  she  felt  almost  as  if 
older  than  him,  and  in  tbeir  talk,  her  rosy  lips  preached 
to  him  in  grave  advice. 

A  dialogue,  full  of  the  character  of  the  speakers, 
and  shadowing  the  changes  of  the  age,  when  the 
middle-class  was  shrewdly  galling  the  kibes  of  the 
gentry — held  at  the  open  window,  where  the  con- 
valescent amused  himself  by  watching  the  lively 
world  beyond— ended  thns  : — 

"Ay  I"  said  the  Nevile,  "the  parings  of  the  gentry 
begin  to  be  the  wealth  of  the  varlets." 

"  Little  ongfat  we  to  pine  at  that,"  returned  Sybill, 
"if  the  varlets  were  but  gentle  with  our  poverty ;  but 
they  loathe  the  humbled  fortnnes  on  which  they  rise,  and 
while  slaves  to  the  rich,  are  tyrants  to  the  poor." 

This  was  said  so  sadly,  that  the  Nevile  felt  his  eyes 
overflow ;  and  the  humble  dress  of  the  girl,  the  melan- 
choly ridges  which  evinced  the  site  of  a  noble  house 
now  shrunk  into  a  dismal  ruin,  the  remembrance  of  the 
pastime-groond,  the  insults  of  the  crowd,  and  the  broken 
gittem,  all  conspired  to  move  his  compassion,  and  to 
give  force  to  yet  more  tender  emotions. 

"  Ah ! "  he  said,  suddenly,  and  with  a  quick  faint  blush 
over  his  handsome  and  manly  oonntenaace — ^"ah,  fair 
maid — ^fur  Sybill! — Gh>d  grant  that  I  may  win  some- 
thing of  gold  and  fortune  amidst  yonder  towers,  on  which 
the  sun  shines  so  cheeriy.  Grod  grant  it,  not  for  my  sake 
— not  for  mine ;  but  that  I  may  have  something  iMsidea 
a  true  heart  and  a  stainless  name  to  lay  at  thy  feet. 
Oh,  Sybill  1  By  this  hand — ^by  my  father's  soul — I  love 
thee,  Sybill !  Have  I  not  said  it  before  I  Well,  hear 
me  now — I  love  thee  1" 

As  he  spoke,  he  clasped  her  hand  in  his  own,  and  she 
safiisred  it  for  one  instant  to  rest  in  his.  Then  with- 
drawing it,  and  meeting  his  enamoured  eyes,with  a  strange 
sadness  in  her  own'  daiker,  deeper,  and  more  intelligent 
orbs,  she  said — 

"  I  thank  thee — thank  thee  for  the  hononr  of  snch  kind 
thonghte;  and  flsnkly  I  answer  as  thou  hast  frankly 
spoken.  It  was  sweet  to  me,  who  have  known  little  in 
lUe  not  hard  and  bitter — sweet  to  wish  I  had  a  brother 
like  thee,  and,  as  a  brother  I  can  love  and  pray  for  thee. 
But  ask  not  more,  Marmaduke.  I  have  aims  in  life  whidi 
forbid  all  Other  love!" 
"Art  thou  too  aspiring  for  one  who  has  his  spurs  to  winf 
"  Not  so ;  but  listen.  My  mother's  lessons  and  my 
own  heart  have  made  my  poor  frither  the  first  end  and 
object  of  all  things  on  earth  to  me.  I  live  to  prote<A 
him,  work  for  him,  hononr  him;  and  for  the  rest — I  have 
thoughts  thou  canst  not  know — an  ambition  thou  canst 
not  feel.  Nay,"  she  added,  with  that  delightful  smile 
which  chased  away  the  graver  thought  which  had  before 
saddened  her  aspect,  "what  would  thy  sober  friend 
Master  Alwyn  say  to  thee,  if  be  heard  thon  hadst  courted 
the  wizard's  daughter ! " 

"  By  my  faith,"  exclaimed  Marmaduko, "  thou  art  a 
very  April — smiles  and  clouds  in  a  breath  I  If  what 
thou  despisest  in  me  be  my  want  of  book^eraft,  and  snch 
like,  by  my  halidame  I  will  turn  schohir  for  thy  sake ; 

and " 

Here,  as  he  had  again  taken  Sybill's  hand,  with  the 
passionate  ardour  of  his  bold  nature,  not  to  be  lightly 
daunted  by  a  maiden's  first  "  No,"  a  sudden  shrill,  wild 
burst  of  laughter,  accompanied  with  a  gusty  fit  of  un- 
melodious  music  from  the  street  below,  made  both  maiden 
and  yonth  start,  and  tnm  their  eyes:  there,  weaving 
tiieir  immodest  dance,  tawdry  in  their  tinsel  attire,  their 
naked  arms  glancing  above  their  heads,  as  they  waved 
on  high  their  instruments,  went  the  timbrel  giris. 

"  Ha !  ha ! "  cried  their  leader, "  see  the  gallant  and  the 
witch-leman !  The  glamour  hae  done  its  work !  Foul  is 
«ur !— foul  is  fair  1  and  the  deWl  will  have  his  own ! " 
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Bat  these  creatolea,  wliose  bold  license  the  aneient 
chronicler  records,  were  rarely  seen  alone.  They  haunted 
parties  of  pomp  and  pleasure  ;  they  linl(ed  together  the 
extremes  of  life — the  grotesque  Oioms  that  introduced 
the  terrible  truth  of  foul  Vice  and  abandoned  Wretched- 
ness in  the  midst  of  the  World's  Holiday  and  Pageant. 
Suddenly,  as  the  com- 
pany, two  by  two,  paced  up  the  street,  Sybill  uttered  a 
&int  exclamation,  amd  strore  to  snatch  ber  hand  from 
the  Nevile's  grasp.  Her  eye  rested  upon  one  of  the 
horsemen  who  rode  last,  and  who  seemed  in  earnest 
oonTersation  with  a  dame,  who,  thongh  scarcely  in  her 
first  youth,  excelled  all  her  fair  companions  in  beauty  of 
ihce,  and  grace  of  horsemanship,  as  well  as  in  the  costly 
•qaipmenta  of  the  white  barb  that  caracoled  beneath  her 
easy  hand.  At  the  same  moment  the  hotseman  looked 
up  and  gazed  steadily  at  Sybill,  whose  countenance 
grew  pale,  and  flushed  in  a  breath.  His  eye  then 
glanced  rapidly  at  Marmaduke — a  half-smile  passed  his 
jMila  firm  lips  ;  he  slightly  raised  the  plumed  cap  from 
his  brow — inclined  gravely  to  Sybill — and,  turning  once 
more  to  his  companion,  appeared  to  answer  some  ques- 
tion she  addressed  to  him,  as  to  the  object  of  his  saluta- 
tion; for  her  look,  which  was  proud,  keen,  and  lofty,  was 
.  raised  to  Sybill,  and  then  dropped  somewhat  disdain- 
fliUy,  as  aba  listened  to  the  words  addressed  her  by  the 
oavalier. 

The  lynx  eyes  of  the  tymbesteres  had  seen  the  recog- 
nition ;  and  their  leader,  laying  her  bold  hand  on  the 
embossed  bridle  of  the  horseman,  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
shrill  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard  In  the  balcony  above, 
"Largess  !  noble  lord,  largess  !  for  the  sake  of  the  lady 
thou  lovest  best !" 

The  fair  equestrian  turned  away  her  head  at  these 
words,  the  nobleman  watched  her  a  moment,  and 
dropped  some  coins  into  the  timbrel. 

"  Ha  I  ha ! "  cried  the  tymbestere,  pointing  her  long 
tan  to  Sybil!,  and  springing  towards  the  balcony — 

«  The  eoshat  would  mate 
Above  her  state. 
And  she  flutters  ber  wings  round  the  falcon's  beak  ; 
But  death  to  the  dove 
Is  the  falcon's  love — 
'    Oh,  sharp  is  the  kiss  of  the  falcon's  beak!  ** 

Before  this  rude  song  was  ended,  Sybill  had  vanished 
from  the  place ;  the  cavalcade  had  disappeared.  The 
timbrel-players,  without  deigning  to  notice  Harmaduke, 
darted  elsewhere  to  ply  their  discordant  trade,  and  the 
Nevile,  crossing  himself  devoutly,  muttered,  "  Jesn  de- 
fend usl  Those  she  Will-o'-the-wisps  are  enow  to  scare 
all  the  blood  out  of  one's  body.  What — a  murrain  on 
them  ! — do  they  portend,  flitting  round  and  round,  and 
■kirring  off,  as  if  the  devil's  broomstick  was  behind 
them  1  By  the  mass !  they  have  frighted  away  the 
damoiel,  and  I  am  not  sorry  for  it.  They  have  left  me 
small  heart  for  the  part  of  Sir  Lannval." 

His  meditations  were  broken  off  by  the  sudden  sight 
of  Nicholas  Alwyn,  mounted  on  a  small  palfrey,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  stui-dy  groom  on  horseback,  leading  a  steed 
lumdsomely  caparisoned.  In  another  moment,  Marma- 
duke had  desciinded — opened  the  dojDr — and  drawn  Al- 
wyn  into  the  liall. 

The  cavalier  recognised  by  Sybill  was  the  Lord 
Hastings ;  and  when  Nicholas  wished  to  communi- 
cate the  success  of  his  commission,  "  Mistress  Sy- 
bill "  was  in,  and  unable  to  see  him. 

Alwyn  looked  disconcerted  at  this  intelligence,  bnt, 
dntwing  froin  his  girdle  a  small  gipsire,  richly  broidered, 
lie  prayed  Madge  to  deliver  it  to  her  yoong  mistress, 
aod  inform  her  that  it  was  the  fhiit  of  the  commission 
with  which  she  had  Ixmonred  him.  "  It  is  passing 
atrange,"said  he,  pacing  the  hall  alone, "  passing  strange, 
thai  the  poor  child  should  have  taken  such  hold  on  me. 
After  all,  she  vrould  be  a  bad  wife  for  a  plain  man  like 
me.  Tush  1  that  is  the  trader's  thought  all  over.  Have 
I  brought  no  firesber  feeling  ont  of  my  fitir  village-gieen  \ 
Would  it  not  be  sweet  to  work  for  her,  and  rise  in  life, 
with  her  by  my  side  1  And  these  girls  of  the  city— so 
piiiB  and  so  brainleM  1— «»  weU  marry  a  pfOnted  puppet. 


Sybill  1  Am  I  dementi  Stark  wodet  Whatbtfe 
to  do  with  girls  and  marriage  t  Humph !  I  nu^ 
what  Marmaduke  still  thinks  of  her — and  she  of  liim.'' 

And  thus  ends  the  First  Book,  with  a  viewi 
Adam  Warner  in  full  career  on  his  Eurda;  t| 
hideous  aspect  of  which  alarmed  Marmadnke  { 
more  than  becomes  a  gallant  soldier.  Tlie  Sec«i 
Book  introduces  the  reader  to  the  court  of  Edwu 
the  Fourth  and  to  the  puissant  King-maker.  T1 
character  of  Warwick,  if  less  original,— for,  wi 
slight  artistic  embellishments,  he  is.  the  Warwick 
history, — is  better  sustained,  because  more  coMJ 
tent,  than  that  of  the  Philosopher,  altematelya  dii 
nity  and  an  imbecile.  Marmaduke  Nevile  had  nij 
found  a  patron  in  Warwick,  and  at  his  first  inn 
view  we  see  the  powerful  Baron  in  the  midst 
his  family,  playfilly  convertdng  with  his  bean 
fill  daughters ;  and  learn  the  secret  springs  of  1 
public  conduct,  and  of  his  changing  feelings  I 
wards  Edward.  Mj^jnanimous,  frank,  liberal, 
tiie  most  engaging  manners  and  generous  temn 
we  also  learn  the  secret  of  Warwick's  imiv«J 
popularity.  The  scenes  at  the  court  of  th«  h^ 
rious  and  profligate  Edward,  if  not  so  pleanng,  t 
even  more  skilfully  depicted  ;  save  that  the  chsni 
ter  of  that  comely  and  good-sort-of-a-woman,  « 
Queen— EUzabeth  Woodville,  is,  we  opine,  nnd^ 
lowered.  Yet  why  should  we  expect  imag^nsti 
writers  to  keep  free  from  unconsciousprepoeseasio^ 
when  philosophers,  wriiing  history  five  centuri 
after  the  events,  will  incline,  some  to  the  Honsej 
York,and  others  to  thatof  Lancaster,— «y,eventW 
among  the  sage  chroniclers  who  might  be  expw 
to  say,  "  a  plague  o'  botii  year  houses  1 "  !<*  j 
in  our  turn,  confess  a  preconceived  dislike  to  i 
very  gentle  and  charmii^t  creature  whom  Sir  I 
Bulwer  presents  to  us  as  Anne  Nevik,  Warwid 
youngest  daughter ;  conceived,  probably,  from  I 
same  facile  Anne  of  Shakspere,— 4he  same  Ai^ 
who,  when  the  widow  of  the  murdered  Priii 
Edward,  yields  so  easily  to  the  flattery  and  coM 
ing  of  Richard  the  Third.  There  U  no  getting  I 
of  such  feelings.  Readers  an  not  Judges  »•*« 
abstractions  of  impartiality,  any  more  thw  J 
historians.  It  is  probably  from  some  tern 
of  this  nature  that  we  fancy  the  young  ^^ 
Glo'ster,  the  future  Richard  the  Third,  painted 
this  romance  in  fairer  colours  than  either  mm 
or  Shakspere  warrants.  Upon  the  outline 
Richard  the  author  has  evidently  bestowed  ^ 
pains.  His  Richard,  hovpBver,  is  of  a  much  e»iU 
date  than^Shakspew's,  though  the  elements* 
tendencies'of  his  dark,  ambitious,  and  i*"""^' 
character  are  already  beginning  to  be  developed. 

We  cannot  give  the  faintest  idea  of  the  dnmisl 
developement  of  the  character  of  the  principJ  W 
sonage, — of  Warwick,— in  hia  mixed  moods  of  ( 
nerous  ire  and  irritat»i  tenderness.  The  hot 
high-spirited  chie^  to  whom  the  interesU <^t^ 
were  precious,  at  the  close  of  a  long  P°|''''~  j 
cussion  with  the  king  preferred  the  claim  «  J 
new  retainer  and  kinsman,  Marmaduke  Nevu*. 
a  place  at  court,  and  had  been  taunted  with  hs^ 
teg^  being  the  sou  of  a  Lancastrian.  He  ^'^J^'. 

« I  should  have  remembered  me  that  his  i»MM«"'j| 
wonld  have  procured  him  a  taunt  ia  ^*  r*** 
ranceaest.'' 
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'Saw  Man  evw  m fVeward  atemper  V  eried Edward, 
■o*  witlioat  nawD.  "  Why,  Warwick,  thou  art  as 
abrewiah  to  a  jest  as  a  woman  to  adyioe.  Thf  kuuman's 
fbttimct  ahall  b*  my  oare.  Thon  sayest  thoa  liait  ene- 
■i—  I  mat  not  who  tiioy  b«.  But  to  (how  what  I 
ttiak  af  them,  I  make  thy  namesake  and  eUent  a  gentle- 
man tf  my  ehambar.  When  Warwidc  is  lUsa  to  Ed- 
ward, let  him  think  Warwick's  kimwian  wean  a  dagger 
witUn  reaeh  of  the  King's  heart  day  and  night." 

This  speaeh  was  made  with  so  noble  and  toaching  a 
Undneaa  of  toie*  and  mttiner,  that  the  Bari,  thoroughly 
aabdned,  looked  at  his  sorereign  with  moistened  eyes, 
aod  only  ttusting  himself  to  say*-^  Edward,  thon  art 
kingj  knif^t,  genUeman,  and  SDldier;  and  I  verily  trow 
Oat  I  lore  thee  best  when  my  petulant  seal  makes-me 
anger  thee  meet," — tuned  away  with  tvidant  emotion, 
and  passing  the  qneen  and  h«r  ladies  with  a  lowlier 
hMUg*  than  that  With  which  he  had  beibn  greeted  them, 
left  Hhm  garden.  Edward's  eye  fallowed  Um,  mostngly. 
Ibe  ftank  ezprettion  of  his  fiwie  Taairiied,  and,  Witii 
the  deep  breath  of  a  man  who  is  throwing  a  weight  from 
Us  baatt,  he  mattered—"  He  loTSS  me— yes;  bnt  will 
nattt  no  one  else  to  Iots  me.  This  must  end  some  day. 
I  weary  of  the  bondage."  And  sauntering  towards  the 
ladiee,  he  listened  in  silence,  bnt  not  apparently  in  dis- 
pleasure, to  his  queen's  shup  sayings  on  the  imperious 
■ood  and  initable  temper  of  the  iion-faanded  builder  of 

UithMM. 

The  lolitaiy  cell  of  the  stndetit,  for  the  take  of  the 
lllbetionate  maiden  who  ministered  to  him  in 
tiM  holy  relation  of  hi*  only  and  devoted  child,  has, 
hmwtftr,  far  more  attraction  than  the  glittering 
■eenea  of  the  court.  Thongh  Sybill  had  rejected 
the  proferred  love  of  her  father's  yonng  guest,  the 
MttM  at  his  departnvet-^iis  abrupt  change  of  tone, 
hl<  bmkbn  words  and  eonfniion,  so  soon  succeed- 
ing hia  passionate  dedaration, — ^had  deeply  wound- 
«d  her  pride,  "  that  pride  rf  woman  which  never 
tktpt  till  modesty  ia  gone,"  and  which  will  long  lin- 
getfngly  Burvive  the  claims  of  wcunan  to  reepect 

Bnt  this  made  the  least  eanse  of  the  profound  humili- 
ation  whidi  bowed  down  her  spirit.  The  meaning  taunt, 
oonveyed  in  the  rfayse  of  the  tymbesteres,  pierced  her 
to  the  quick ;  the  calm  Indifferent  smile  of  the  stranger, 
as  he  regarded  her;  the  beauty  of  the  dame  he  attended, 
wok*  minted  and  contrary  feelings,  bnt  those  of  Jealousy 
wwa,  peruke,  the  keenest;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  she 
started  to  ask  herself— if  indeed  she  had  suflbrsd  her 
vain  thoughts  to  dwell  too  tenderly  upon  one  firom  whom 
the  vast  inequalities  of  human  life  must  divide  her  ever- 
mon. — What  to  her  was  his  indiiterenee  1  Nothing— yet 
had  die  given  worlds  to  banish  that  eareless  smile  firam 
her  lemembranoe. 

Shrinking,  at  hut,  from  the  tyranny  of  thoughts  till 
tt  late  unloMwn,  her  eye  rested  upon  the  gipsire  [purse 
•r  poach]  whiob  Alwyn  had  seat  her  by  Um  old  servant 
The  sight  reatorsd  to  her  the  holy  reeolleotion  of  her 
tuOttr,  tiait  sweet  joy  of  having  ministered  to  his  wants. 
She  put  up  tiie  little  treasure,  intending  to  devote  it  all 
to  Warner;  and,  after  bathing  her  heavy  eyes,  tiiat  no 
eotrow  of  hiets  mij^t  afflict  the  student,  tint  pawed,  with 
a  listless  step,  into  her  fllther's  chamber. 

Then  is,  to  the  quiek  and  mercurial  spirits  of  the 
jming,  something  of  marvellous  and  preternatural  in 
that  lift  vrithin  hte,  which  the  strong  passion  of  sdenc* 
and  genius  forms  and  feeds — that  passion  so  much 
■tnager  than  love,  aad  so  maeh  more  self-dependent — 
nAJeb  asks  no  sympathy,  leans  on  no  kindred  heart — 
which  lives  alone  in  its  works. and  ftoeies,  like  a  god 

amidst  His  ereatiohs Sybill  seated  herself 

abstraetedly  on  a  heap  of  ftgots, piled  in  the  oomer,and 
■eeaed  basy  in  firaming  eharaotars  on  the  dusty  floer 
with  the  point  of  her  tiny  slipper.  So  fresh,  and  fair, 
aad  yonng  she  seemed,  in  that  mirky  atmosphere,  that 
itniife  scene,  and  bedde  that  worn  man,  that  it  might 
kite  seedied  to  a  poet  as  if  tiie  youngest  of  the  Giacet 
INN  eo«t  to  viiU  MoMber  at  ui  foig*. 


The  man  pnisned  his  Woric— the  girl  renewed  her 
dreams — the  dark  evening  hour  gradually  stealing  over 
both.  The  silence  was  unbroken;  for  the  forge  and  the 
model  were  now  at  rest,  save  by  the  grating  of  Adam's 
file  upon  the  metal,  or  by  some  egaculstion  of  complacency 
now  and  then  vented  by  the  Enthusiast.  So,  apart  from 
the  many-noised,  gaudy,  babbling  world  without,  even 
in  the  midst  of  that  bloody,  turbulent,  and  semi-barbar- 
ous time,  went  on  (the  one  neglected  and  unknown,  the 
other  loathed  and  hated)  the  two  movers  of  the  all  that 
continues  the  airy  life  of  the  Beautiful  from  age  to  age — 
tiie  Woman's  dreaming  Fanof,  and  the  Man's  active 
Genius. 

For  two  or  three  days  notUng  disturbed  the  outward 
monotony  of  the  Beclnse's  household.  Apparently  all 
had  settled  back  as  before  the  advent  of  the  young  cava- 
lier. But  Sybill's  voice  was  not  heard  singing,  as  of  old, 
when  she  passed  the  stairs  to  her  ikther's  room.  She 
sat*  with  him  in  his  work,  no  leas  frequently  and  regu- 
larly than  before;  bnt  her  ohildish  spirits  no  longer 
broke  forth  in  idle  talk  or  petulant  movement,  vexing 
the  good  man  from  his  absorption  and  his  toils.  The 
little  cares  and  anxieties,  which  had  formerly  made  up 
so  much  of  Sybill's  day,  by  forethought  of  provision  for 
the  morrow,  were  snqiended;  for  the  money  transmitted 
to  her  by  Alwyn,  in  return'  for  the  emblaaoned  MSS., 
was  sufficient  to  snn>ly  their  modest  want*  fbr  months  to 
come.  Adam,  more  and  mor*  engrossed  in  his  labours, 
did  not  appear  to  peroeiv*  the  daintier  plenty  of  his 
board,  nor  Uie  purchase  of  some  small  comfbrts  unknown 
for  ysars.  He  only  said,  one  morning—"  It  is  Strang*, 
girl,  that  as  that  gathers  in  life,  (and  he  pointed  to  tiie 
model,)  it  seems  Sk&eady  to  provide,  to  my  phantasy,  the 
Inxnries.lt  Will  one  day  giv*  to  us  all  in  truth.  Methonght 
my  very  b«d  last  bight  seemed  Wondrous  easy,  and  the 
eoverings  were  wamur,  for  I  woke  not  with  the  oold  I" 

"  Ah  I "  thought  th*  sweet  daughter,  smiling  through 
moist  eyes—"  while  my  cares  can  smooth  thy  bi^n  path 
through  life,  why  shoiUd  I  oark  and  pine  I" 

Their  solitude  was  now  oeoasionally  broken  in  the 
evenings  by  the  visits  of  Nicholas  Alwyn.  The  young 
goldsmith  was  himself  not  ignorant  of  the  simpler  mathe- 
matics ;  he  had  some  talent  for  invention,  and  took  pleasnr* 
in  the  oonstmction  of  horologes,  thou|^,  properly  speak- 
ing, not  a  part  ef  his  trade.  His  excuse  for  his  visits 
was  the  vrish  to  profit  by  Warner's  mechanical  know- 
ledge; but  th*  student  was  so  wrapt  in  his  own  pursuits, 
that  he  gave  but  little  instmetion  to  bis  visiter.  Never- 
theless, Alwyn  was  satisfied,  for  he  saw  Sybill.  He  saw 
her  in  the  moat  attractive  phase  of  her  character — the 
loving,  patient,  devoted  dao|^iter,  and  the  view  of  her 
household  virtiies  aSisctod  more  and  more  his  honest 
Ekiglish  heart.  But,  ever  awkward  and  embarrassed,  he 
gave  no  vent  to  his  feelings.  To  Sybill  he  spoke  litti*, 
and  with  formal  oonstraint ;  and  the  girl,  unconscious  of 
her  eonqnest,  was  little  less  indileicnt  to  hia  visits  than 
her  abstoacted  (kther. 

Bnt  Warner's  dwelling  had  other  Tisitera  :— 
thither  came  Robin  Hilyud,  who  had  been  Adam'a 
school-fellow  in  happier  days, — ^widely  as  their 
pftUis  had  since  lain  asunder.  Hie  tale — the  events 
which  had  made  him  a  wretched,  a  desperate,  and 
lawless  man — ^is  as  tmthfol  an  iUnstration  of  the 
character  of  that  age  of  civil  wars  and  rebellions 
as  anything  to  l>e  found  in  the  romance.  It  was 
thus  that  he  told  his  sad  tale  to  his  sdiool-fellow — 

"  Thou  knowest,  peradventurc,  that  my  race  dates  from 
an  elder  date  than  these  Norman  nobles,  who  boast  their 
robber-fluhers.  From  tte  renownod  Sucon  Thane,  who, 
free  of  hand  and  of  cibMr,  won  the  name  of  Hildegardis, 
onr  fiunily  took  its  rise.  Bnt  nnder  titese  Norman  Bar- 
ens,  we  sank  with  the  nation  to  which  we  belonged.  Still 
were  we  ciJled  gentiemM,  and  still  were  dnbbed  knights. 
Bnt,  as  I  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  I  f^t  myself  more 
Saxon  than  gentleman,  and,  as  one  of  a  subject  and  vas« 
sal  raee,  I  wm  a  Son  of  the  Saxon  People.  My  ftther, 
like  th**,  was  a  man  of  thought  and  bookeraft.  I  dare 
own  t«  t)M«,tktt  he  was  a  LoUard,  and  with  the  religion 
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of  thoee  bold  foes  to  priest-vice,  goea  a  apirit  that  aski 
why  the  people  should  be  OTermote  the  spoQ  and  prey  of 
lords  and  kiaga.  Early  in  my  yonth,  my  fitther,  fearing 
raok  and  &got  in  England,  sottf^t  reAige  in  the  Hanse 
Town  of  Lubeok.  There  I  learned  grave  truths — how 
liberty  can  be  won  and  guarded.  Later  in  life  I  saw  the 
Republics  of  Italy,  and  I  asked  why  they  were  so  glori- 
008  in  all  the  arts  and  craft  of  citU  life,  while  the  braver 
men  of  France  and  England  seemed  as  savages  by  the 
side  of  the  Florentine  burgess,  nay,  the  Lombard  vine- 
dresser. I  saw  that,  even  when  those  republics  fell  a 
victim  to  some  tyrant  or  podesta,  their  men  still  preserved 
rights  uid  uttered  thooghts  which  left  them  more  free 
and  more  great  than  the  Commons  of  England,  after  all 
tiieir  boasted  wars.  I  came  back  to  my  native  land  and 
settled  in  the  North,  as  my  franklin  ancestry  before  me. 
The  broad  lands  of  my  forefathers  were  devolved  on  the 
elder  line,  and  gave  a  Knight's  fee  to  Sir  Robert  Hil- 
yard,  who  fell  afterwards  at  Tonton  for  the  Lancastrians. 
Bnt  I  had  won  gold  in  the  far  conntree,  and  I  took  farm 
and  homestead  near  Lord  Warwick's  tower  of  Middle- 
ham.  The  feud  between  Lancaster  and  York  broke 
forth ;  Earl  Warwick  summoned  his  retainers,  myself 
amongst  them,  since  I  lived  upon  his  land  ;  I  sought  the 
great  Earl,  and  I  told  him  boldly — him  whom  the  Com- 
montk  deemed  a  friend,  and  a  foe  to  all  malfSiisance  and 
abnae — I  told  him  that  the  war  he  asked  me  to  join  seem- 
ed to  me  but  a  war  of  ambitions  Lords,  and  that  I  saw 
not  how  the  Ck>mmons  were  to  be  bettered,  let  who  would 
be  King.  The  Earl  listened  and  deigned  to  reason ;  and 
when  he  saw  I  was  not  convinced,  he  left  me  to  my  will ; 
for  he  is  a  noUe  chief,  and  I  admired  even  his  angry 
pride,  when  he  said, '  Let  no  man  fight  for  Warwick 
whose  heart  beats  not  in  his  cause.'  I  lived  afterwards 
to  discharge  my  debt  to  the  proud  Earl,  and  show  him 
how  even  the  lion  may  be  meshed,  and  how  even  the 
mouse  may  gnaw  the  net.  But  to  my  own  tragedy.  So 
I  quitted  those  parts,  ibr  I  feared  my  ovrn  resolution  near 
so  great  a  man  :  I  made  a  new  home  not  far  from  the 
City  of  York.  So,  Adam,  when  all  the  land  around 
bristled  with  pike  and  gisarme,  and  while  my  own 
conSSn  and  namesake,  the  head  of  my  house,  was  win- 
ning laurels  and  wasting  blood — I,  thy  quarrelsome, 
fighting  friend — lived  at  home  in  peace  with  my  wife 
and  oUld,  for  I  was  now  married,  and  wife  and  child 
were  dear  to  me — and  tilled  my  lands.  But  in  peace 
J  was  active  and  astir,  for  my  words  inflamed  the  bo- 
soms of  labourers  and  peasants,  and  many  of  them,  be- 
nighted as  they  were,  thought  with  me.  One  day— I 
was  absent  firom  home,  selling  my  grain  in  the  marts  of 
York — one  day  there  entered  the  village  a  young  captain, 
a  boy-chief,  Edward  earl  of  March,  beating  for  recruits. 
Dost  thou  heed  me,  Adam  I  Well,  man— well,  the 
peasants  stood  aloof  from  tromp  and  banner,  and  they 
answered,  to  all  the  talk  of  hire  and  fame,  '  Robin  Hil- 
yard  tells  us  we  have  nothing  to  gain  but  blows — leave 
us  to  hew  and  to  delve.'  Oh  1  Adam,  this  boy— this 
chief— the  Earl  of  March,  now  crowned  King  Edward, 
made  but  one  reply—'  This  Robin  Hilyard  must  be  a 
wise  man —  show  me  his  house.'  They  pointed  out  the 
ricks,  the  bams,  the  homestead,  and  in  five  minutes  all 
—all  were  in  flames.  '  Tell  the  hilding,  when  he  returns, 
that  thns  Edward  of  March,  fUr  to  friends,  and  terrible 
to  foea,  rewards  the  eovrard  who  disaflects  the  men  of 
Yorkshire  ttom  their  chief.'  And  by  the  bhizing  rafters, 
and  the  pale  fkces  of  the  silent  crowd,  he  rode  on  his  way 
to  battle  and  the  throne  !" 

Hilyard  paused,  and  the  anguish  of  hia  conntenance 
was  terrible  to  behold. 

"  I  returned  to  find  a  heap  of  ashes — I  retnrned  to 
find  my  vrife  a  maniac— I  returned  to  find  my  child— 
my  boy— great  God  !— he  had  run  to  hide  himself,  in 
terror  at  the  torches  and  the  grim  men — they  had  failed 
to  discover  him,  till,  too  late,  his  shrieks,  amidst  the 
crashing  walls,  burst  on  his  mother's  ear ;— and  the 
scorched,  mangled,  lifeless  corpse,  lay  on  that  mother's 
bosom  1" 

Adam  rose ;  his  figure  was  transformed— not  the 
stooping  atndent,  bnt  the  knight-descended  man,  seemed 
to  tower  m  the  mirky  chamber ;  his  hands  teU  at  his  side, 


as  for  a  sword  ;  he  stifled  a  onrae,  and  Hilyard,  in  Uuit 
suppressed  low  voice  which  evinces  a  strong  mind  in 
deep  emotion,  continued  hia  tale. 

"  Thank  the  Mother  of  our  God,  the  mother  of  the 
dead  died  too  I  Behold  me,  a  lonely,  mined,  wifaleas, 
ohildleas  vnetch  I  I  made  all  the  world  my  foe  I  The 
old  love  of  liberty  (alone  left  me)  became  a  crime  ;  I 
plunged  into  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  a  robber-chief, 
sparing — no,  never — never — never  I — one  York  captain 
—one  spurred  knight — one  belted  lord  !  But  the  Poor, 
my  Saxon  countrymen,  tkeg  had  suffered,  and  were  aafe  i 

"  One  daric  twilight — thou  hast  heard  the  tale — every 
village  minstrel  sets  it  to  his  viol — a  m^estic  woman — 
a  hunted  fugitive — crossed  my  path  ;  she  led  a  boy  in 
her  hand,  a  year  or  so  younger  than  my  murdnred  child. 
'  Friend  !'  said  the  woman,  fearlessly,  'save  the  son  of 
your  King  :  I  am  Margaret  queen  of  England  t '  I 
saved  them  both.  From  that  hour,  the  robber-chief, 
the  free  Republican,  the  Lollard's  son,  became  a  (^neen's 
friend.  Here  opened,  at  least,  vengeance  against  the 
fbll  destroyer." 

In  thla,  as  in  other  instances,  the  author  has  slcil- 
folly  availed  himself  of  actual  events.  Queen  BCar- 
garet  and  her  son  thus  threw  themselves  upon,  the 
generosity  of  a  free-booter;  and  Adam  Warner  has  a 
prototype  in  Stacey  and  Bolingbroke — Gleamed  men 
persecuted  to  death  as  necromancers.  Partly  through 
his  generous  natural  feelings,  and  also  from  his  strong 
desire  to  obtain  gold  to  carry  out  his  great  discovery 
to  perfection,  the  simple  philosopher  was  tempted, 
by  his  friend  Robin  of  Redesdale,  to  become  the 
medium  of  intelligence  between  Heniy  VL,  then  lan- 
guishing in  the  prison  of  the  Tower,  and  Queen  Mar- 
garet and  the  Lancastrian  party ;  of  which  Robin 
was  the  indefatigable  agent,  for  be  believed  that, 
with  the  triumph  of  this  party,  the  popular  interest 
was  identified.  It  was  contrived  that  the  Eureka 
should  be  introduced  into  the  prison  as  if  to  amuse 
the  royal  captive,  who  had  heard  of  the  wonderful 
invention;  and  in  its  intricate  chimneys  and  tubes 
the  written  communications  to  Henry  were  to  be 
secreted.  This  purpose  Hilyard  prevailed  on  the 
philosopher  to  conceal  from  Sybill,  whose  pity  was 
strongly  moved  by  the  idea  of  the  late-haughty 
Margaret  of  Anjou  now  desolate  and  subdued,  and 
languishing  for  tidings  of  the  health  of  the  unfortu- 
nate husband  she  had  once  despised.  When  Robin 
had  laid  his  plan  before  Sybill  in  the  light  which  he 
desired  her  to  view  it,  he  farther  entreated  her  per- 
sonal aid ; — 

"  Wilt  thou  so  far  aid  the  charitable  work  as  to  seek 
the  Lord  Hastings,  and  crave  the  necessary  license  t 
Thou  seest  that  thy  father  has  wayward  and  abstract 
moods  ;  he  might  forget  that  Henry  of  Windsor  ia  no 
longer  king,  and  might  give  him  that  title  in  speaking 
to  Lord  Hastings — a  slip  of  the  tongne  which  the  law 
styles  treason." 

"  Certes,"  said  Sybill,  quickly,  "  if  my  fiather  would 
seek  the  poor  captive,  I  will  be  his  messenger  to  my 
Lord  Hastings.  But  oh.  Sir  !  as  thou  hast  known  my 
father's  boyhood,  and  as  thou  hopest  for  mercy  in  the 
last  day,  tempt  to  no  danger  one  so  guileless  1" 

Hilyard  winced. 

But  he  had  guned  his  object ;  and  now  the  de- 
voted maiden  is  before  the  man  who  was  to  be  her 
fate  : — ^before  the  accomplished  Hastings.  On  the 
character  of  Hastings  his  emblazoner  has  bestowed 
elaborate  pains^  which,  as  the  man  to  whom  Sybill 
gave  the  rich  treasure  of  her  virgin  love,  he  was 
artistically  bound  to  do.  Yet  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  commending  this  happy  combination  of  the 
"  courtier  and  the  scholar  "  to  the  affections  of  the 
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leader — ^well-adapted  as  Ihe  mingled  character  and 
eonllicting  paraions  of  Haatings  are  to  the  purposes 
of  the  fictionist.  Assnming  much  of  the  character 
of  the  Hastings  of  the  romance  to  he  ideal — the 
pure  creation  of  the  artist,  which  it  indubitahly  is, 
—those  who  look  to  the  moral  tendencies  of  works 
of  fiction  will,  in  tiiis  delineation,  find  more  to  cavil 
at,  than  in  all  the  other  personages  put  together. 
They  may  fuicy  that  they  hare  a  right  to  demand, 
why  did  SybUl  love  this  man  ?  and  there  is  no 
answer  ready,  sare  the  very  unsatisfactory  one, — 
to  them,  at  least, 

"  Why  did  she  lore  him  t  _  Curioas  fool,  be  still : 
Is  human  love  the  growth'of  hnmau  will  1" 

Hastings,  moreover,  is,  in  his  own  age,  but  a 
type  of  the  PelAams  of  our  times.  With  his  great 
capacities  as  a  soldier  and  statesman,  we  are  told, 
were  nnited  "  modest  and  manly  manners,"  and 
those  simple,  unostentatious  tastes  which  make  men 
popular  with  the  lowly,  and  welcome  to  the  great. 
"  But,  in  that  day,  a  certain  mixture  of  vice 
was  necessary  to  success,  and  'Hastings  wounded 
no  self-love  by  the  assumption  of  unfashionable 
purism.'  And  no  such  assumption  was  required ; 
the  Tice  was  genuine,  though, — 

ProlUcaey,  with  Hastings,  had  the  excuse  of  ardent 
pamoos :  he  had  loved  deeply,  and  unhappily,  in  his 
cailier  yonth,  and  he  gave  into  the  dissipation  of  the 
time  with  the  restless  eagerness  common  to  strong  and 
active  natures  when  the  heart  is  not  at  ease  ;  and  onder 
aU  the  light  fascination  of  bis  converse,  or  the  dissipa- 
tkm  of  his  life,  larked  the  melancholic  temperament 
of  ft  man  worthy  of  nobler  things.  Nor  was  the  courtly 
vice  of  the  libertine  the  only  drawback  to  the  virtuous 
diaiaetcr  assigned  to  Hastings  by  Comiaes.  His  experi- 
ence of  men  had  taught  him  something  of  the  disdain  of 
Ae  cynic,  and  he  scrupled  not  at  serving  his  pleasures 
or  his  amJ>ition  by  means  which  his  loftier  nature  could 
not  exeose  to  his  clear  sense.  Still,  however,  the  world, 
which  had  deteriorated,  could  not  harden  him.  Few 
persons  so  able  acted  so  frequently  from  impulse ;  the 
impulses  were,  for  the  most  part,  affectionate  and  gener- 
ooa  :  bnt  then  came  the  regrets  of  caution  and  experience ; 
and  Hastings  summoned  his  intellect  to  correct  tiie  move- 
ment of  his  heart — in  other  words,  reflection  sought  to 
undo  what  impulse  had  suggested.  Though  so  success- 
flil  a  gallant,  he  had  not  acquired  the  ruthless  egotism 
of  the  sensualist ;  and  his  conduct  to  women  often  evin- 
ced the  weakness  of  giddy  youth  rather  than  the  cold  de- 
liberation of  profligate  manhood.  Thus  in  his  veriest 
vices  there  was  a  spurious  amiability — a  seductive  charm ; 
while  in  the  graver  affairs  of  life,  ibe  intellectual  suacep- 
tibility  of  his  nature  served  but  to  quicken  his  penetration 
and  stimulate  his  energies;  and  Hastings  might  have  said, 
with  one  of  his  Italian  contemporaries, — ^"That  in  sub- 
jection to  ike  influences  of  Women  he  had  learned  the 

government  of  Men." Hastings  was 

alone  in  the  apartments  assigned  to  him  in  the  Tower, 
tvben  bis  page,  with  a  peculiar  smile,  announced  to  him 
the  visit  of  a  young  donzell,  who  would  not  impart  her 
bosiness  to  his  attendants. 

The  aecompU^ed  C|punberlain  looked  up  somewhat 
impatiently  firom  the  beautiftil  MS.,  enriched  with  the 
silver  venae  ef  Petrarch,  which  lay  open  on  his  table,  and, 
after  muttering  to  Umsielf— "  It  is  only  Edward  to  whom 
the  face  of  a  womui  never  is  unwelcome,"  bade  the  page 
admit  the  visiter. 

The  damsel  entered,  and  the  door  closed  upon  her. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  maiden,"  said  Hastings,  touched  by 
the  downcast  bend  of  the  hooded  countenance,  and  the 
vsaistakable  abd  timid  modesty  of  his  visiter's  bearing. 
"Vhat  haSt  thou  to  say  to  me  I " 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Sybill  Warner  started,  and 
Btteiyd  »  fiahat  exclamation.    The  stranger  of  the  pas- 


tbne-gronnd  was  before  her.  Instineiivety  she  drew  the 
wimple  yet  more  closely  round  her  fliee,  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  bolt  of  the  door  as  in  the  impulse  of  re- 
treat. 

The  nobleman's  cariosity  was  roused.  He  looked 
again  and. earnestly  on  the  form  that  seemed  to  shrink 
from  his  gaxe  ;  then  rising  slowly,  he  advanced,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  her  arm — "  Donzell,  I  recognise  thee,"  he 
said,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  cold  and  stem — "  what 
service  wonldst  thou  ask  me  to  render  thee  \  Speak ! 
Nay  I    I  pray  thee,  speak." 

"  Indeed,  good  my  lord,"  said  Sybill,  conquering  her 
conftasion  ;  and,  lifting  her  wimple,  her  dark-blue  eyes 
met  those  bent  on  her,  with  fearless  truth  and  innocence. 
"  I  knew  not,  and  yon  will  believe  me — I  knew  not  till 
this  moment  that  I  had  such  cause  for  gratitude  to  the 
Lord  Hastings.  I  sought  you  but  on  the  behalf  of  my 
father.  Master  Adam  Warner,  who  would  fain  have  the 
permission  accorded  to  other  scholars,  to  see  Qxe  Lord 
Henry  of  Windsor,  who  was  gracioos  to  him  in  other 
days,  and  to  while  the  duress  of  that  princely  captive 
with  the  show  of  a  quaint  instrument  he  has  invented." 

"  Doubtless,"  answered  Hastings,  who  deserved  his 
character  (rare  in  that  day)  for  humanity  and  mildness 
— "  donbtlees  it  will  pleasure  me,  nor  offend  his  Grace 
the  King,  to  show  all  courtesy  and  indnlgence  to  the  un- 
happy gentleman  and  lord,  whom  the  weal  of  England 
condemns  us  to  hold  incarcerate.  I  have  heard  ot  thy 
father,  maiden,  an  honest  and  simple  man,  in  whom  we 
need  not  fear  a  conspirator ;  and  of  thee,  young  mistress, 
I  have  heard  also,  since  we  parted." 

"Of  me, noble  Sir!" 

"  Of  thee,"  said  Hastings,  with  a  smile ;  and,  placing 
a  seat  for  her,  he  took  from  the  table  an  illuminated  MS. 
"  I  have  to  thank  thy  friend.  Master  Alwyn,  for  procur- 
ing me  this  treasure  !" 

"  What,  my  lord ! "  said  Sybill,  and  her  eyes  glistened, 
"  were  yon — you  the — the " 

"  The  fortunate  person  whom  Alwyn  has  enriched  at 
so  slight  a  cost.  Yes.  Do  not  grudge  me  my  good  for* 
tone  in  this.  Thou  hast  nobler  treasures,  methinks,  to 
bestow  on  another  t " 

"My  good  lord  1" 

"  Nay,  I  must  not  distress  thee.  And  the  young  gen* 
tleman  1ms  a  fair  face  ;  may  it  bespeak  a  true  heut  I" 

These  words  gave  Sybill  an  emotion  of  strange  delight. 
They  seemed  spoken  sadly — they  seemed  to  betoken  a 
jealous  sorrow — they  awoke  the  strange,  wayward,  leo- 
man-feeling,  which  is  pleased  at  the  pain  that  betrays 
the  woman's  influence  :  the  girl's  rosy  lips  smiled  mali- 
ciously. Hastings  watched  her,  and  her  face  was  so 
radiant  with  that  rare  gleam  of  secret  happiness — so 
fresh,  so  young,  so  pure,  and  withal  so  arch  and  capti- 
vating, that  hackneyed  and  jaded  as  he  was  in  the  vul- 
gar pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  sight  moved  better  and  ten- 
derer feelings  than  those  of  the  sensualist.  "  Yes,"  he 
muttered  to  himself, "  there  art  some  toys  it  were  a  sin 
to  sport  with  and  cast  away  amidst  the  broken  rubbish 
of  gone  passions !" 

He  turned  to  the  table,  and  vrrote  the  order  of  admis- 
sion to  Henry's  prison ;  and  as  he  gave  it  to  Sybill,  he  said, 
"  Thy  yoong  gallant,  I  see,  is  at  the  Court  now.  It  is 
a  perilous  ordeal,  and  especially  to  one  for  whom  tbc 
name  of  Nevile  opens  the  road  to  advancement  and  hon- 
our. Men  leam  betimes  in  courts  to  forsake  Love  for 
PlutuB,  and  many  a  wealthy  lord  would  give  his  heiress 
to  the  poorest  gentleman  who  claims  kjn£ed  to  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  and  Warwick." 

"May  my  father's  guest  so  prosper,"  answered  Sybill, 
"  for  he  seems  of  loyal  heart  and  gentle  nature  !" 

"  Thou  art  unselfish,  sweet  mistress,"  said  Hastings  ; 
and,  surprised  by  her  careless  tone,  he  paused  a  moment, 
"  or  art  thou,  in  truth,  indifferent  1  Saw  I  not  thy  hand 
in  his,  when  even  those  loathly  tymbesteres  chanted  wan- 
ing to  thee  for  loving,  not  above  thy  merits,  but,  alas,  it 
may  be,  above  thy  fortunes  t" 

SybiU's  delight  increased.  Oh,  then,  he  had  not  ap- 
plied that  hateftil  warning  to  himself !  He  guessed  not 
her  secret.  She  blushed;  and  the  blush  vras  so  chaste 
and  maidenly,  while  the  smile  that  went  with  it  was  so 
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iaeSMj  aainuited  and  joyonB,ttuit  Hsstiiigs  exclaimed, 
with  unaffected  admiration,  "  Sorelf,  Air  donzell,  Pe- 
tiwdi  dreamed  of  thee,  when  he  vpke  of  the  woman- 
blush  and  the  angel-smile  of  Laoia.  Woe  to  the  man  who 
woold  iqjnre  thee.  Farewell  I  I  would  not  aee  thee 
too  often,  nnleas  I  saw  thee  ever." 

He  lifted  htr  hand  to  hii  Upe,  with  a  chivalTouj  aspect, 
as  he  ^oke,  opened  the  door,  and  called  his  pafe  to  at- 
tend her  to  the  gates. 

Sybill  was  more  flattered  by  the  abrupt  dismissal  than 
if  he  had  knelt  to  detain  her.  How  different  seemed  the 
world  as  her  light  step  wended  homeward  I 

With  hia  own  creations,  and  in  the  prirate  life 
of  all  his  personages,  the  artist,  as  he  Iiais  the  rights 
deals  aa  it  pleases  him;  while  in  public  affairs 
he  nerer  ontrages,  and,  in  general,  follows,  al- 
most literally,  the  current  of  history,  and  adheres 
to  those  broad  ontUnes  of  eharacter,  which  histo- 
rians  hare  transmitted,  though  he  has  his  favour- 
ites, and  his  likings  and  dislikes.  His  portraiture 
of  Edward  IV.  is  as  much  too  favonrable,  as  that 
of  hia  (laeen,Eli»tl>eth,  is  unjust.  Again  we  must 
leare  to  casuists  and  moralists  the  question  of 
whether  nnbridled  lust,  or  the  intemperance  of  the 
table,  be  the  worst  vice  hi  a  Prince.  Our  author  con- 
siders gross  epiourim  the  more  destmctiTe.  Bat 
with  all  these,  and  other  debasing  rices,  Edward 
— what  we  cannot  well  comprehend — ia  represented 
as  thoroughly — 

The  caridier,  deeply  imbued  with  the  romance  of  chir- 
alry,  and,  while  makbig  the  absolute  woman  his  play- 
tiling,  always  treating  tiie  ideal  woman  as  a  goddess.  A 
refined  gallantry — a  deferential  eoortesy  to  dame  and 
demoiselle — united  the  language  of  aa  Amadis  with  the 
licentionsness  of  a  gaoler  ;  and  a  far  more  aUoilog  con- 
trast than  the  court  of  Charles  II.  presented  to  the  grim 
Commonwealth,  seduced  the  mlgar  in  that  of  this  most 
brave  and  most  beaatifbl  prince,  when  compared  with 
the  moumftil  and  lognbrioos  circles  in  which  Henry  VI. 
bad  reigned  and  prayed. 

Adam  Warner  and  his  Eoieka,  in  the  mean* 
while,  were,  in  rirtue  of  the  warrant  of  Hastings, 
admitted  to  the  captire  Henry,  and  the  object  of 
Bobin  of  Redesdale  was  thus  tax  accomplished.  It 
is  now  that  the  futore  Richard  the  Third,  then  the 
youthful  Duke  of  Glo'ster,  and  his  minion,  Catesby, 
are  brought  forward.  Richard's  shrewd  suspicions 
pointed  to  something  so  near  the  tmth,  that  the 
Philosopher  was  bronght  into  imminent  periL 
Eren  after  his  infernal  machine  had  happily 
exploded,  and  pnt  in  danger  the  whole  of  the 
frightened  court,  the  doubts  of  Richard  remained, 
and,  left  alone  with  Warner  and  his  Iron  Idol,  the 
poor  Student  was  menaced  with  the  rack,  unless  he 
rerealed  what  he  had,  in  tact,  wholly  forgotten — 
the  secret  purpose  of  his  errand  to  King  Henry, 
and  the  place  in  which  the  papers  were  concealed. 
While  in  this  extremity,  a  retainer  of  Robin  Hil- 
yard,  who  had  carried  the  machine,  luckily  es- 
caped, and  informed'  his  captain,  who  took  the 
bold  resolution  of  at  once  throwing  the  Lancas- 
trian party  upon  the  generosity  of  Hastings,  the 
faronrite  and  High  Chamberlain  of  Edward  ef 
York.  While  Adam  Warner  was  employed  in  his 
important  mission,  Sybill,  in  order  to  be  as  near 
him  as  posuble,  was  directed,  by  Robin  Hilyard, 
to  remain  with  the  noble  and  widowed  Dame  of 
Longoerille,  a  zealous  adherent  of  Margaret  of 
Aajon,  altihongfa,  in  her  imporerished  widow- 
how],  fitin  to  accept  the  Idndnew  of  Hastings,  y/bo 


had  been  enriched  with  the  confiaeated  eststei  gf 
her  husband.  In  this  noble  lady  Sybill  did  not,  it 
first  sight,  recognise  one  who  had  been  kbd  to 
her  in  childhood,  when  at  the  ooort  of  MtigaKU 
— The  scene  is  sweet  in  itself  and  it  helps  on  the 
main  interest  of  the  plot, — the  destiny  of  Sybill 

The  old  lady  looked  up  from  her  •rabroideij'^tM, 
as  Sybill  sate  musing  on  a  stool  before  her ;  she  scsddmI 
the  maiden  with  a  wistfhl  and  somewhat  melancholy e;t. 

"  Fair  girl,"  she  said,  breaking  a  Bilenee  that  had  lute4 
for  some  moments, "  it  seems  to  me  that  I  haTestea  0) 
facebefore.  Wert  thou  nerer  in  (tneenMarganfoenitr 

"  In  childhood — yes,  lady." 

"  Do  yon  not  remember  me,  the  Dame  of  LonneriBe  t" 

Sjrbill  started  in  surprise,  and  gazed  longMfbre  eIm 
recognised  the  fbatores  of  bier  hostess  ;  for  flie  Dint  o< 
Longnerille  had  been  still,  when  Sybill  was  a  child  >t 
the  court,  renowned  for  matronly  beanty,aad  the  chioge 
was  greater  than  the  lapee  of  years  coold  aoeoint  la. 
The  lady  smiled  Badly :  "Yes,  you  marvel  to  sat  m 
thus  bent  and  (kded.  Midden,  I  lest  by  huAand  it 
the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  and  my  three  sons  in  tha  leU 
of  ToDton.  My  lands  and  my  wealth  bare  beea  oonSi- 
cated  to  enrich  new  men ;  and  to  one  of  them— one  d 
the  enemies  of  the  duly  king  Alice  de  Longoerille  will 
acknowledge,  I  owe  the  food  fbr  nijr  board,  ud  the  nof 
(brnyhead.  DoyonmarrelnowtlMtlaiBsechaiigedl' 

SybiU  rose  and  kissed  the  lady's  hand,  and  tks  tew 
that  sparkled  on  ite  snrflioe  was  her  only  answer. 

"I  learn,"  said  the  Dame  of  LongueviUe, " thai  voir 
flttber  has  an  order  from  the  Lord  Hastings  to  see  King 
Henry.  I  tmst  that  he  will  rest  here  as  he  reiint,  to 
tell  me  how  the  monarch-saint  bears  his  sfflictioBs.  But 
I  know :  his  example  shonld  console  ns  all."  She  ptised 
a  moment,  and  resumed :  *  Sees  your  fkthermacb  of  the 
Lord  Hastings  t" 

"  He  nerer  saw  him  that  I  weet  o^'  answered  8jHIl, 
blnshing ;  "  the  order  was  given,  but  as  of  nnisl  ftn> 
to  a  learned  scholar." 

"  Bnt  giren  to  whom  t"  persisted  the  lady. 

"To— to  me,"  replied  Srbill,  fidteringly. 

The  Dame  of  Longnerille  smiled. 

"  Ah,  Hastings  could  scarcely  say  no  to  a  pttyer 
such  rosy  lips.    Bat  let  me  not  imply  aacht  to  diiii) 
his  humane  and  gracious  heart.    To  Lord  Hastlnji, 
to  God  and  His  sainte,  I  owe  all  that  is  left  to 
earth.    Strange,  that  he  is  not  yet  here 

While  Sybill,  with  enchanted  sense,  was  Ibteniiifi 
the  praise  of  Hastings,  a  low  knock  at  the.  door  was  im- 
oeeded  by  the  entrance  of  that  nobleman  himself.  Not 
to  Elisabeth,  in  the  Aloores  of  Shene,  or  on  the  d<i< 
the  palace  ball,  did  the  gracefbl  conrtier  bend  with 
respeotftal  reretence  thsia  to  the  powerless  widow,  i 
nrj  bread  was  hia  alms;  tor  the  true  high-breedisj 
chivalry  exisU  not  without  delicacy  of  fteling,  foi 
originally  by  warmth  of  heart ;  and,  thongh  the  "»  , 
may  lose  its  glow,  the  delicacy  endures ;  as  the  (^ 
that  acquires  through  heat  its  polidi,  retains  its  li>ct>% 
eren  when  the  shine  but  betrays  the  hardness.  I 

"  And  how  fares  my  noble  lady  of  LongnevflleJ  Bj 
need  I  ask  t  for  her  cheek  still  wears  the  rose  <"  ^ 
caster.  A  companion  1  Ha  I  Mistress  Warner,  1 1**"^ 
now  how  much  pleasure  existe  in  surprise  f  Ji 

"My  young  risiter,"  said  the  dame,  "1«  b«i  •«  « 
friend ;  she  was  one  of  the  child-maidens  reared  it  >■ 
oonrt  of  Queen  Margaret." 

«  In  sooth  I"  exclaimed  Hastings :  ud  thei,  in  m 
altered  tone, he  added,  "but  1  should  have  P*"*"? 
mnch  grace  had  not  come  all  firom  nature.  •*""  ^T 
fkther  is  gone  to  see  the  Lord  Henry,  and  you  "•*> '^J 
his  return  J  Ah,  noble  lady,  may  you  haibonr  •WP 
such  innocent  Lancastrians."  . 

The  fascination  of  this  eminent  person's  Tjllc*  »• 
runner  was  snob,  that  it  soon  restored  Svbffl  M  "g 
ease  she  had  lost  at  his  sudden  entrance.  H*  e*"'"'^ 
gaily  with  the  old  dame  upon  such  '"**'*'' jSi^S 
anecdote  as,  in  all  the  changes  of  state,  were  ^Z"^ 
come  to  one  so  long  accustomed  to  court  air;  nv^ 
time  to  time  he  addresMd  himself  to  SyWlJ,«a4  piwn* 
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i«plie8  yrhk!k  startled  hermlf— for  she  waa  not  yet  well 
awaie  of  her  own  gifts — by  their  spirit  and  intelligence. 
The  prolonged  conversation,  the  entire  scene, 
deepened  in  the  young  heart  of  SybiU  the  impres- 
sion already  receired  At>m  Hastings,  with  whom  she 
was  brought  into  more  frequent  contact,  from  her 
father  and  his  beloved  Eureka  being  received  into 
tiM  household  of  the  Dnchess  of  Bedford,  the  mother 
of  Edward's  Queen.  The  Duchess,  who  dabbled  or 
believed  in  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and  who 
kept  a  certain  Friar  Bungey  as  a  domestic  chaplain 
of  the  Black  Art,  had  oonoeived  a  vast  opinion  of 
the  sapematural  powers  of  Warner,  fr«m  having 
been  present  when  his  machine  so  critically  ex- 
ploded at  the  moment  when  its  creator  had  been 
menaced  by  the  Duke  of  Glo'ster  :  which  the  wily 
and  stately  dame  imputed  not  to  accident,  but  to 
the  influence  and  bidding  of  its  potent  master. 
"Warner  was  beyond  measure  elated  with  the  royal 
patronage  which  promised  gold  for  the  completion 
of  his  invention ;  but  he  remembered  that  he  had  a 
child, — and  Sybill,  in  order  to  secure  her  father  as 
•n  alchymist,  was  received  as  a  waiting-damsel  into 
the  household  of  the  Duchess,  to  whom  Marmaduke 
KevUe  was  now  a  page.  A  change  had  also  taken 
place  in  the  fortunes  of  Nicholas  Alwyn  the  shrewd 
young  goldsmith ;  who,  no  longer  the  headman  of 
another,  came  to  court,  to  display  his  own  gems 
and  trinkets  for  the  temptation  of  the  ladies  ;  and 
who  was  as  deeply  versed  in  the  policy  and  foreign 
and  domeeiie  intrigues  of  the  time,  as  ever  a  courtier 
among  them.  On  one  of  Alwyn's  business-errands, 
he  made  his  way  into  the  laboratory  in  which  Adam 
Warner  was  hard  at  the  new,  and,  to  him,  hateful 
work  of  attempting  to  change  copper  into  gold. 
The  philosopher — would  not  the  Inonomaniae  be 
the  fitter  appellation  for  one  living  on  the  narrow 
iBthmas  which  divides  Grenius  from  Madness? — ^had 
completely  forgotten  the  goldsmith,  whom  he  mis- 
took for  some  gentleman  of  the  court,  who  had  stood 
by  when  Glo'ster  had  menaced  him  with  the  rack, 
and  his  Eureka  with  destruction. 

"  I  am  not  a  gentleman,"  said  Nicholas; "  and  I  shoold 
have  been  loA  to  staitd  idly  by  when  the  torture  was 
talked  of,  for  a  ftee-bom  Englishman,  let  alone  a  scholar. 
And  where  is  yonr  &ir  dai^^ter,  Master  Warner  t  1 
snppoee  yon  see  bnt  little  of  her  now  she  is  the  great 
dame's  waiting-damsel  1" 

"  And  why  so.  Master  Alwyn !"  asked  a  eharming 
voice;  and  Alwyn,  for  the  first  time,  (lerceiTed  the 
yonag  form  of  Sybill,  by  the  embrasare  of  a  window, 
fit>m  which  might  be  seen  in  the  court  below,  a  gay 
group  of  lords  and  coartiers,  with  the  plain,  dark  dress 
of  Hastings,  contrasting  their  gaudy  snrooats,  glittering 
with  cloth  of  gold.  Alwyn's  tongue  dove  to  his  mouth; 
all  he  had  to  say  was  forgotten  in  a  certain  bashful  and 
indescribable  emotion. 

The  alchymist  had  returned  to  his  fhrnaee,  and  the 
yonng  man  and  the  girl  were  as  much  alone  as  if  Adam 
Warner  had  been  in  heaven. 

"  And  why  should  the  daughter  forsake  the  sire  inore 
in  a  court,  where  love  is  rare,  than  in  the  humbler  home, 
where  they  may  need  eaeh  eiher  less  i" 

"I  thank  thee  for  the  rebuke,  mistress,"  said  Alwyn, 
delighted  with  her  speech;  "for  I  should  have  been 
■nry  to  see  thy  heart  spoiled  by  the  vanities  that  kill 
■lost  natures."  Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words, 
tkia  tiMy  seemed  to  him  over-lxM  and  presuming ;  for 
Us  eye  now  took  in.  the  great  change  of  which  Marma- 
iiiu  had  spoken.  Sybill's  dress  beseemed  the  new 
ntdt  which  die  held :  the  ooim^  fringed  with  gold,  and 


made  of  the  finest  thread,  showed  tke  elqnisite  contour 
of  the  throat  and  neck,  whose  ivory  it  concealed.  The 
kirtle  of  rich  bine  became  the  fair  complexion  and  dark 
chestnut  hair;  and  over  all  she  wore  that  most  gracefnl 

robe  called  the  sasquenioe She  looked  as  if 

bom  to  the  air  of  courts;  still  modest, indeed,  and  simple 
— but  with  a  consciouBuesa  of  dignity,  and  almost  of 
power;  and,  in  fiust,  the  Woman  had  been  taught  the 
power  that  Womanhood  possesses.  She  had  been  ad- 
mired, followed,  flattered ;  she  had  learned  the  Authority 
of  Beauty.  Her  accomplishments,  uncommon  in  that 
age  among  her  sex,  had  aided  her  charm  of  person  :  her 
natural  pride,  which,  though  hitherto  latent,  was  high 
and  ardent,  fod  her  heart  with  sweet  hopes — a  bright 
.career  seemed  to  extend  before  her;  and,  at  peace  as  to 
her  father's  safety — relieved  fkom  the  drudging  cares  of 
poverty — her  fancy  was  free  to  follow  the  phantasms  of 
sanguine  youth  through  the  airy  land  of  dreams.  And 
therefore  it  was  that  ^  maid  was  changed. 

At  the  sight  of  the  delicate  beauty — the  self-possessed 
expression — the  courtly  dress — the  noble  air  of  Sybill — 
Nicholas  Alwyn  recoiled,  and  turned  pale — he  no  longer 
marvelled  at  her  r^ecUon  of  Marmaduke,  and  he  started 
at  the  remembrance  of  the  bold  thoughts,  when  recalling 
her  poor  and  friendless,  he  had  dared  himself  to  indulge. 
The  girl  smiled  at  the  yonng  man's  conftision. 
"It  is  not  prosperity  that  spoils  the  heart,"  she  said, 
tonohingly,  "unless  it  be  mean,  indeed.  Thou  remem- 
berest,  Ibister  Alwyn,  that  when  God  tried  his  saint,  it 
was  by  adversity  and  affliction." 

"  May  thy  trial  in  these  last  be  over  t"  answered  Al- 
wyn. "  But  the  humble  must  console  their  state  by  think- 
ing that  the  great  have  their  trials  too;  and,  as  our 
homely  adage  hath  it, '  That  is  not  always  good  in  the 
maw  which  is  sweet  in  the  mouth.'  Thou  seest  much  of 
my  gentle  foster-brother.  Mistress  Sybill  t " 

"  But  in  the  court  dances.  Master  Alwyn;  fbr  most 
of  the  hours  in  which  my  Lady  Duchess  needs  me  net 
are  spent  here.  Ob,  my  father  hopes  great  tilings  1  and 
now  at  last  fame  dawns  upon  him." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it, mistress;  and  so,  having  paid  ye 
both  my  homage,  I  take  my  leave,  praying  that  I  may 
visit  yon  from  time  to  time,  if  it  be  only  to  consult  this 
woishipM  Master,  touching  certain  improvements  in  the 
Horologe,  in  which  Us  matbcmatios  caa  doubtless  in- 
struct me — Farewell.  I  have  some  jewels  to  show  to 
the  Lady  of  Bonville." 

"The  Lady  of  Bonville  !"  repeated  Sybill,  changing 
colour;  "she  is  a  dame  of  notable  loveliness." 

*  So  men  say — and  mated  to  a  foolish  lord  ;  but 
scandal,  which  spares  few,  breathes  not  en  her — ^lare 
praise  for  a  court  dame.  Few  houses  ean  have  the 
bsiut  of  Lord  Warwick's — '  that  all  the  men  are  with- 
out fear,  and  all  the  women  without  stain.'  " 

"  It  is  said,"  observed  Sybill,  looking  down,"  that  my 
Lord  Hastings  once  much  affectioned  the  Lady  Bonville. 
Hast  thou  hrard  sueh  gossip  1" 

"  Surely,  yes  :  in  the  city  we  hear  all  the  tales  of  the 
Court ;  for  many  a  courtier,  following  King  Edward's 
exemplar,  dines  with  the  citizen  to-day,  that  he  may 
borrow  gold  from  the  citizen  to-morrow.  Surely,  yes  ; 
and  hence,  they  say,  the  small  love  the  wise  Hastings 
bears  to  the  stout  Earl." 
"  How  runs  the  tale  i  Be  seated,  Master  Alwyn." 
"  Marry,  thus :  when  William  Hastings  was  but  a 
squire,  and  much  fhvonred  by  Richard  duke  of  York,  he 
lifted  his  eyes  to  the  Lady  Katfaerine  Nevile,  sister  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  and  in  beanty  and  ia  dower,  as 
in  birth,  a  mate  for  a  king's  son." 

"  And,  doubtless,  the  Lady  Katherine  returned  his 
love  J" 

"  So  it  is  said,  maiden ;  and  Ae  Earl  of  Salisbury  her 
ihther,  and  Lord  Warwick  her  brother,  discovered  Oi* 
secret,  and  swofe  that  no  New  Man,  (the  stout  Earl's 
favourite  word  of  contempt,)  though  he  were  made  a 
duke,  should  give  to  an  upstsit  posterity  the  quartering! 

of  Montagu  and  Nevile Duke  Richard 

sent  Hastings  to  Ireland,  and  a  month  after,  the  Lady 
Katherine  married  Lord  Bonville's  son  and  heir — se,rt 
least,  tell  tiw  gen^s  and  m%  the  baUad-sMnftn. 
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Men  add,  that  Lord  Hutings  still  Iotm  the  dame, 
thongh,  oertea,  he  knows  how  to  oonaole  himself." 

"  Lorea  her  I  Nay,  nay— I  trow  not,"  answered 
Sybill,  in  a  low  Toiee,  and  with  a  carl  of  her  dewy  lip. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  gently,  and  Lord 
Hastings  himself  entered.  He  came  in  with  the  fiuni- 
liarity  of  one  aocnstomed  to  the  place. 

«  And  how  fkres  the  grand  secret.  Master  Warner  I — 
Sweet  mistress !  thou  seemsst  loTelier  to  me  in  this  dark 
chamber  than  outshining  all  in  the  galliard.  Ha  !  Mas- 
ter Alwyn,  I  owe  thee  many  tluuiks  for  making  me 
know  first  the  rare  arts  of  this  fkir  emblazoner.  Motc 
me  yon  (tool,  good  Alwyn." 

As  the  goldsmith  obeyed,  he  glanced  fh>m  Hastings 
to  the  bliuhing  &oa  and  hearing  bosom  of  Sybill,  and  a 
deep  and  exquisite  pang  shot  tluraugh  his  heart.  It  was 
not  jealousy  alone  ;  it  was  anxiety,  compassion,  terror. 
The  powerful  Hastings, — the  ambitious  lord, — the  ac- 
eompusliad  libertine, — ^what  a  fate  for  poor  Sybill,  if  for 
such  a  man  the  cheek  blushed,  and  the  bosom  heaved  t 

"  Well,  Master  Wamsr,"  resumed  Hastings,  "  thou 
art  still  silent  as  to  thy  progress." 

The  philosopher  uttered  an  impatient  groan. 

"  Ah,  I  comprehend.  The  gold-maker  must  not  speak 
of  his  craft  before  the  goldsmith.  Good  Alwyn,  thou 
mayest  retire.    All  arts  hare  their  mysteries." 

Alwyn,  with  a  sombre  brow,  moved  to  the  door. 

"  In  sooth,"  he  said, "  I  have  over-tarried,  good  my 
lord.  The  lAdy  BonvUla  will  chide  me  ;  for  she  is  of 
no  patient  temper." 

*'  Bridle  thy  tongue,  artisan,  and  begone  1 "  said  Has- 
tings, with  nnusnal  haughtiness  and  petulance. 

"  I  stung'  him  there,  muttered  Altryn,  as  he  with- 
drew. "  Oh  1  fool  that  I  was  to — nay,  I  tkougkt  it  never, 
I  did  but  dream  it.  What  wonder  we  traders  hate  these 
silken  lords.  They  reap,  we  sow, — they  trifle,  we  toil, 
— they  steal  with  soft  words  into  the  hearts  which — 
Oh  1  Marmaduke,  thou  art  right, — ri|^t  1 — Stout  men 
sit  not  down  to  weep  beneath  tiie  willow.  But  she, — 
the  poor  maiden  1 — the  looked  so  han^t  and  so  happy. 
This  is  early  May;  will  she  wear  that  look  when  the 
autumn  leaves  are  strewn  I " 

At  a  court  revel,  Hastings,  piqued  by  the  haughty 
coldness  of  the  Lady  BonviUe,  so  openly  paid  hom- 
age to  her  lovely  rival,  that  the  enchanted  Sybill 
began  to  dream  she  might  yet  be  esteemed  no  un- 
worthy mate  of  the  "  new  lord."  Many  political 
intrigues  were  now  afloat.  The  fickle  Edward  was 
alienated  from  Warwick,  who  chafed  at  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  king  whom  he  had  made  ;  and 
fiercely  vowed  to  stand,  at  all  hazards,  by  his  Or- 
der, which  Edward  wished  to  curb  and  control. 
These  scenes  are  effective ;  but  they  change,  and 
we  see  the  Last  of  the  Barons  in  his  ancestral 
halls,  and  rural  England  in  the  middle  ages. 
This  is  a  charming  division  of  the  romance ;  but 
from  all  these  things,  the  descriptions  of  the  grow- 
ing dissensions  of  the  nobles,  and  the  account  of 
those  causes  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
potent  Warwick,  and  the  total  ruin  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  we  ate  drawn  by  the  gentle  Sybill, 
and  by  the  two  "  world -betterers,"  the  Philosopher, 
and  the  Man  of  the  People,  Robin  of  Redesdale. 
Neither  of  them  were  one  step  nearer  the  grand  ob- 
ject at  which  he  aimed,  after  the  conflict  of  years ; 
and  they  now  stood  gazing  on  each  other,  half  in 
sympathy,  and  half  in  contempt. 

Adam  toiled  on,  but  the  gold  came  not,  nor  did 
the  neglected  Eureka  advance  to  perfection.  He 
longed  to  escape  from  the  court,  and  from  hi»  bon- 
dage. The  thrall  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  was 
sick  at  heart.  Premature  age  and  disease  were 
stealing  on  him.    One  calm  and  genial  day,  his 


daughter  led  him  to  the  ramparts  of  the  fortMat* 
palace. 

The  &ther  and  child  seated  themselves  on  the  ptn|itt, 
and  saw,  below,  the  gay  and  nnmerons  vessels  tint  glidd 
over  the  sparkling  river,  while  the  dark  walls  of  Btj- 
nard's  castle,  the  adjoining  bulwark  and  battlements  of 
Montfichet,  and  the  tall  watch-tower  of  Wvwidi'i 
mighty  mansion,  ftowned,  in  the  distance,  agaiiit  tke 
soft  blue  sky. 

"  There,"  said  Adam,  quietly,  and  pointing  to  the 
feudal  roofi^  "  there  seems  to  rise  Power — and  yoader, 
(glancing  to  the  river,)'— yonder  seems  to  flow  Geaim! 
A  eentny  or  so  hence,  the  walls  shall  vanish,  but  the 
river  shall  roll  on.  Man  makes  the  castle,  and  foasds 
the  power — God  forms  the  river,  and  creates  the  gtsins. 
And  yet,  Sybill,  there  may  be  streams  as  bniMl  ud 
stately  as  yonder  Thames,  that  flow  afor  in  the  waste, 
never  seen,  never  heard  by  man.  What  profits  iit  lirer 
nnmaiked  I — what  the  genius  never  to  be  known !" 

It  was  not  a  common  thing  with  Adam  Wuner  to  he 
thus  eloquent.  Usually  silent  and  absorbed,  it  wu  not 
his  gift  to  moralise  or  declaim.  His  soul  most  b«  deepl; 
moved  before  the  profound  and  bnried  sentiment  within 
it  could  escape  into  words. 

Sybill  pressed  her  father's  hand,  and,  thongh  her  ««i 
heart  was  very  heavy,  she  forced  her  lips  to  mile,  ui 
her  voice  to  soothe.     Adam  interrupted  her. 

"  Child,  child,  ye  women  know  not  what  preasei  dark- 
est and  most  bitterly  on  the  minds  of  men.  Yos  kiow 
not  what  it  is  to  form  ont  of  immaterial  thinp  mae 
abstract  but  glorious  object — ^to  worship — to  lerre  it- 
to  sacrifice  to  it  as  on  an  altar,  youth,  health,  hope,  lib 
— and  suddenly,  in  old  age,  to  see  that  the  idol  wv  a 
phantom,  a  mockery,  a  shadow  laughing  us  to  aeoin,  b^ 
cause  we  have  sought  to  clasp  it" 

"  Oh  yes,  &ther,  women  have  known  that  illnsioa.'' 

"What!    Do  they  study !" 

"  No,  ftither,  but  they  feel !" 

"Feel  1  I  comprehend  thee  not." 

"  As  man's  genius  to  him,  is  women's  heart  to  her," 
answered  Sybul,  her  dark  and  deep. eyes  sofluedwi^ 
tears.  "  Doth  not  the  heart  create — invent  1  Dolb  it  sol 
dream  t  Doth  it  not  fbrm  its  idol  oat  of  air  I  Goetb  it  sot 
forth  into  theFuture,  to  prophesy  to  itself  1  And,>oiiiier 
or  later,  in  age  or  youth,  doth  it  not  wake  itself  at  Isit,  ant 
see  how  it  hath  wasted  its  all  on  follies  I  Yes,&ther,Dj 
heart  can  answer,  when  thy  genius  would  eomplsia." 

"  Sybill,"  said  Warner,  roused,  and  surprised,  ant 
gazing  on  her  wistfully,  "time  flies  apace.  1^11  tlui  boor 
I  have  thought  of  thee  but  as  a  child — an  in&ut.  Tbf 
words  disturb  me  now." 

"Think  not  of  them,  then.  Let  me  never  add  oae 
grief  to  thine." 

"  Thou  art  brave  and  gay  in  thy  silkeu  Oam,"  >»' 
Adam,  curiously  stroking  down  Uie  rich,  smooth  itaf  of 
Sybill's  tuple;  "her  Grace  the  Duchess  is  geieroos  to 
lu.    Thou  art  surely  happy  here  1" 

"Happy!" 

"  Not  happy  1 "  exclaimed  Adam,  almost  joyftUfi 
"  wouldst  thou  that  we  were  back  once  mon  is  o°' 
desolate  ruined  home !" 

"  Yes,  oh  yes  I— but  rather  away,  fcr  away,  is  »«»< 
quiet  village,  some  green  nook ;  fbr  the  desoUtte  nio'' 
home  was  not  safe  for  thine  old  age." 

"  I  would  we  could  escape,  Sybill,"  said  Adan,  ef- 
nestly,  in  a  whisper,  and  with  a  Idnd  of  innocent  ctmf 
in  his  eye,  "  we  and  the  poor  Eureka  !  The  palaee  >>  * 
prison-house  to  me.  I  will  speak  to  the  Lord  Hartiifii 
a  man  of  great  excellenee,  and  gentle  too.  Hs  >■ "" 
kind  to  lu." 

"  No,  no,  fitther,  not  to  him,"  cried  Sybill,  taniBf|iu(> 
— "  let  him  not  kiww  a  word  of  what  we  would  puipo*! 
or  whither  we  would  fly." 

"  Child,  he  loves  me,  or  why  does  he  seek  me  ae  oftm, 
and  sit  and  talk  not  t" 

Sybill  preased  her  clasped  hands  tightly  to  her  boeoSi 
but  made  no  answer.      .       .        •       •      ■      *> 

Wherefore  is  Sybill  sad  !  Some  short  aoaths  w>f'> 
and  we  beheld  her  gay  with  hope,  and  baskisg  i«  •" 
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DT  ktmosphere  of  plessnre  and  of  lore.  The  mind 
of  this  girl  was  a  singnlar  oombinatien  of  tsndernen 
and  pride — the  first  wholly  natural,  the  last  the  -result 
of  einnunstanoe  and  position.  She  was  keenly  conscions 
of  her  gentle  birth,  uid  her  earlier  prospects  in  the 
eoort  of  Margaret ;  and  the  poverty  and  distress  and 
aohtnde  in  trbuch  she  had  grown  up  iVom  the  Child  into 
the  Woman,  had  only  served  to  strengthen  what,  in  her 
astme,  was  afaready  strong,  and  to  heighten  whatever 
was  already  prond.  Ever  in  her  yoangeat  dreams  of  the 
Fatore,  aiid>ition  had  visibly  blent  itself  with  the  vagne 
idea*  of  love.  The  imagined  wooer  was  less  to  be  yonng 
aad  ftir,  than  renowned  and  stately.  She  viewed  him 
tbroogli  the  mists  of  the  Future,  as  the  protector  of  her 
parsecoted  fitther — as  the  rebuilder  of  a  fallen  House — 
ae  the  ennobler  of  a  humbled  name.  And  from  the  mo- 
aent  in  which  her  girl's  heart  beat  at  the  voice  of  Has- 
tings, the  ideal  of  her  soul  seemed  found.  And  when, 
transplanted  to  the  Court,  she  learned  to  judge  of  her 
natiTe  grace  and  loveliness,  by  the  common  admira- 
tion tbey  excited,  her  hopes  grew  justified  to  her  in- 
experienced reason.  Often  and  ever  the  words  of  Has- 
tiDga,  at  the  house  of  the  Lady  Longneville,  rang  in  her 
enr,  and  Orilled  through  the  solitude  of  night — '^  Who- 
crer  is  iUr  and  chaste,  gentle  and  loving,  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  William  de  Hastings,  the  mate  and  equal  of  a  king." 
In  visits  that  she  bad  found  opportunity  to  make  to  the 
I^dj  Longneville,  these  hopes  were  duly  fed  ;  for  the 
old  LaDcastrian  detested  the  Lady  Bonville,  as  Lord 

Warwick's  sister.  

Bmt  more,  ttic  more  than  Lady  LongneviUe's  assurances, 
did  tlie  delicate  and  unceasing  gallantries  of  Hastings 
faimseir  flatter  the  fond  faith  of  Sybitl.  True,  that  he 
spoke  not  actually  of  love,  but  every  look  implied,  every 
whisper  seeiaed  to  betray  it.  And  to  her  he  spoke  as 
to  an  equal,  not  in  birth  alone,  but  in  mind  ;  so  superior 
was  she  in  culture,  in  natural  gifts,  and,  above  all,  in 
that  train  of  high  thought,  and  elevated  sentiment,  in 
irUch  genius  ever  finds  a  sympathy,  to  the  conrt-flut- 
t«ren  of  her  sex,  that  Hastings,  whether  or  not  he  cher- 
ished a  warmer  feeling,  night  well  take  pleasure  in  her 
eamverse,  and  feel  the  lovely  infant  worthy  the  wise 
man's  trust.  He  spoke  to  her  without  reserve  of  the 
ImAj  Bonville,  and  he  spoke  with  bitterness.  "  I  loved 
her,"  he  said, "  as  woman  is  rarely  loved.  She  deserted 
me  for  another — rather  should  she  have  gone  to  the  con- 
Tmt  than  the  altar  :  and  now,  fonooth,  she  deems  she 
kath  the  right  to  tannt  and  to  rate  me,  to  dictate  to 
me  tlw  way  I  should  walk,  and  to  fiannt  the  hononrs 
I  have  won." 

"May  that  be  no  sign  of  a  yet  tender  interest!" 
■aid  Sybill,  timidly. 

The  eyes  of  Hastings  sparkled  for  a  moment,  bat  the 
gleam  vanished.  "  Nay,  yon  know  her  not.  Her  heart 
is  marble,  as  hard  and  as  cold.  Her  very  virtue  bat  the 
absence  of  emotion — I  would  say  of  gentler  emotion — 
for,  God  wot,  such  emotions  as  come  from  ire  and  pride 
and  scorn,  are  the  daily  growth  of  that  stem  soil.  Oh, 
happy  was  my  escape ! — happy  the  desertion,  which  my 
jeon^  folly  deemed  a  cnrse.  No  1"  he  added,  with  a 
aateastie  qniver  of  his  lip — -*<  No  ;  what  stings  and  galls 
the  Lady  of  Harrington  and  Bonville — what  makes  her 
coantenance  change  in  my  presence,  uid  her  voice  shar- 
pen at  my  accost,  is  plainly  this :  in  wedding  her  dull 
lord,  and  rqecting  me,  Katharine  Nevile  deemed  she 
wedded  power,  and  rank,  and  station ;  and  now,  while 
we  are  both  yoong,  how  proves  her  choice !" 

And  if,  in  the  heat  and  passion 
that  snofa  words  betrayed,  Sybill  sighed  to  think  that 
something  of  the  old  remembrance  yet  swelled  and 
homed,  they  but  impressed  her  more  with  the  value  of  a 
heart,  in  which  the  characters  once  writ  endured  so 
longt — and  reused  her  to  a  tender  ambition  to  heal  and 
to  console. 

Then  looking  into  her  own  deep  soul,  Sybill  beheld 
there  a  ftond  of  such  genereus,  pure,  and  noble  aSiection 
— such  reverence  as  to  the  fame — such  love  as  to  the 
man,  that  she  preudly  felt  herself  worthier  of  Hastings 
than  the  haughty  Katherine. 

Put  why  w^  Sybill  sad  ? 


But  few  months  had  elapsed,  ere  Sybill's  fcbrie  of 
hope  fell  to  the  dust.  For  Hastings  spoke  for  the  first 
time  of  love — ^for  the  first  time  knelt  at  her  feet — for 
the  first  time,  daspiug  to  his  heart  that  virgin  hand, 
poured  forth  the  prot^tation  and  the  vow.  And  oh  ! 
— woe — woe !  for  the  first  time  she  learned  how  cheaply 
the  great  man  held  the  poor  maiden's  love;  how  little 
he  deemed  that  purity  and  genius  and  affection  equalled 
the  possessor  of  fkme  andvrealth  and  power;  for  plainly 
visible,  boldly  shown  and  spoken,  the  love  that  VM  had 
foreseen  as  a  glory  (Vom  the  Heavenj  sought  but  to  hamble 
her  to  the  dust. 

The  anguish  of  that  moment  was  unspeakable— and 
she  spoke  it  not.  But  as  she  broke  from  the  prohning 
clasp,  as  escaping  to  the  threshold,  she  cast  on  the  un- 
worthy wooer  one  look  of  such  reproachful  sorrow,  as 
told  at  once  all  her  love  and  all  her  horror — the  first  act 
in  the  eternal  tragedy  of  man's  wrong  and  woman's 
grief  was  closed.     And  therefore  was  Sybill  sad. 

But  Hastings  came  again,  and  was  again  for- 
given ;  nor  would  he  permit  the  simple  philosopher 
to  leave  the  court,  to  which  Anne  NevUe,  the 
younger  daughter  of  Warwick,  had  lately  come, 
on  a  visit  to  the  Queen,  and  as  a  pledge  of  the  re> 
conciliation  of  the  Last  of  the  Barons  with  Edward, 

For  the  defection  of  Warwick  from  Edward 
rV.,  many  of  the  causes  of  which  remain  involved 
in  obscurity.  Sir  E.  Bulwer  has  found  or  imagined 
a  reason,  for  which,  however,  there  is  some  founda- 
tion in  the  contemportiry  chronicles.  The  unprin- 
cipled and  licentious  Edward  is  represented  ^ 
having  attempted  the  honour  of  the  daughter  of 
his  noble  friend.  Whatever  the  fact  may  have  been, 
the  tradition  affords  dramatic  scope  to  the  fiction- 

ist. ^When  both  were  children  at  the  court  of 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  when  Warwick  was  still  a 
zealous  Lancastrian,  the  gentle  Anne  Nevile  had 
dearly  loved  the  little  Sybill,  and  the  affection  was 
warmly  renewed,  when  the  young  girls  again  met. 
On  the  first  night  that  the  foul  passion  of  Edward 
led  him  stealthily  to  the  chamber  of  his  innocent 
guest,  Anne  was  found  asleep  in  the  arms  of  her 
friend  Sybill ;  and  the  enraged  and  bafi9ed  ravisher 
withdrew  ere  he  had  been  detected,  vowing  revenge 
on  the  wizard  and  his  child.  But  another  night 
came— 

King  Edward  feasted  high,  and  Sybill  sate  in  her 
father's  chamber — she  silent  with  thought  of  love,  Adam 
silent  in  the  toils  of  science.  The  Eureka  was  well-nlgfa 
finished — rising  from  its  ruins,  more  perfect,  more  eUi- 
borate,  than  before.  Maiden  and  Scholar,  each  seeming 
near  to  the  cherished  goal — to  the  one  Love's  genial 
Altar,  to  the  other  Fame's  lonely  shrine. 

Evening  advanced — night  began — night  deepened. 
King  Edward's  feast  was  over,  hut  still  in  his  perfumed 
chamber  the  wine  sparkled  in  the  golden  cup,    .    .    . 

The  night  deepened  still — the  wine  is  drained  in  Ku^; 
Edward's  goblet — King  Edward  has  left  his  chamber — 
and  Sybill,  entreating  her  fitther,  but  in  vain,  to  suspend 
his  toil,  has  kissed  the  damps  iVom  his  brow,  and  is 
about  to  retire  to  her  neighbouring  room.  She  has 
turned  to  the  threshold,  when^ — hark  1 — a  faint,  a  dis- 
tant cry,  a  woman's  shriek,  the  noise  of  a  clapping  door  ! 
The  voice — ^it  is  the  voice  of  Anne  !  Sybill  passed  the 
threshold — she  is  in  the  corridor — the  winter  moon  shines 
through  the  open  arohes — the  air  is  white  and  cold  with 
fh>st.  Suddenly  the  door  at  the  brther  end  is  thrown 
wide  open,  a  form  rashes  into  the  corridor,  it  passes 
Sybill,  halts,  turns  round—"  Oh,  Sybill !"  cried  the  Lady 
Anne,  in  a  voice  wild  with  horror,  "save  me — aid — 
help  I    Meroifhl  heaven,  the  King  !" 

Instinctively,  wonderingly,  tremblingly,  Sybill  drew 
Anne  into  the  chamber  she  had  just  quitted,  and  as  they 
gained  its  ehpjtcr — as  Anpe  sunk  upon  the  floor,  tb9 
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^Mm  of  d»th  of  gold  iUsiiwl  thronj^  Hm  dim  atmo- 
qthore,  wd  Bdwmrd,  yet  in  the  royal  robe  in  which  he 
had  danled  all  eyes  at  his  kingly  feast,  stood  within  the 
ohamber.  His  splendid  conotenanoe  was  acitated  with 
passion,  and  its  dear  hnes  flashed  red  with  wine.  At 
his  entrance,  Anne  ntrang  from  the  floor,  and  rushed  to 
Warner,  who  in  dumb  bewilderment,  had  suspended  his 
task,  and  stood  before  the  Eureka,  from  which  steamed 
and  rushed  the  dark  rapid  smoke,  while  ronnd  and 
round,  labouring  and  groaning,  rolled  its  fairy  wheels. 

*  Sb,"  cried  Anne,  clinging  to  him  eonmlsively, "  yoii 
V*  a  &ther— by  your  child's  soul,  protect  Lord  War- 
wick's daughter  r 

KouKcd  from  ills  abstraction  by  this  appeal,  the  poor 
scholar  wound  his  arm  round  the  form  thus  clinging  to 
him,  and  nosing  his  head  with  dignity,  replied,  "  Thy 
name,  youth,  and  sex  protect  thee  I" 

"Unhand  that  lady.  Tile  sorcerer,"  exclaimed  the 
King — '  J  am  her  protector.  Come,  Anne,  sweet  Anne, 
fitlr  lady — thon  mistakest— «ome  !"  he  whispered.  "  Ex- 
pos* mt  to  these  low  natural  matter  for  guesses  that 
m%  shame  thee.  Let  thy  King  and  ooasia  lead  thee 
bade  to  thy  sweet  rest." 

He  sought,  though  gently,  to  loosen  the  arms  that 
trannd  themselTva  ronnd  the  old  man;  hot  Anne,  not 
heeding,  not  listaning,  distiaeted  by  a  tenor  that  seemed 
to  shake  hew  whole  frame,  and  to  threaten  her  Tcry  rea- 
son, continued  to  cry  oat  loudly  upon  her  other's  name 
— her  great  fither,  wakeftil,  then,  for  the  bafSed  ra- 
Tisher's  tottering  throne  ! 

Edward  had  still  safllolent  poewsslen  of  his  reaani  to 
bo  alamed  lest  some  loiterer  or  sentry  in  the  outer 
oout  might  hoar  the  cries  which  his  attempts  to  soothe 
but  the  more  provoked.  Grinding  his  teeth,  and  losing 
patience,  he  said  to  Adam,  "  Thou  knowest  me,  friend — 
I  am  thy  King.  Since  the  Lady  Anne,  in  her  bewilder- 
ment, ynhn  thine  aid  to  mine,  help  to  bear  har  back 
to  bof  apartment ;  and  tbon,  young  mistisas,  lend  thine 
ana.  ^lis  Wiiwd's  den  is  no  fit  chamber  for  out  hij^- 
bom  guest." 

*  No,  no ;  drive  me  not  hence,  Vaster  Warner,  niat 
man — that  King — give  me  not  np  to  his — his  — — " 

"Bowar*  I"  exctaimed  the  K^ 

It  was  not  till  now  that  Adam's  simple  mind  oompre-  - 
handed  the  tme  cause  of  Anne's  alarm,  which  Sybill  still 
oonjectured  not,  but  stood  trembling  by  her  friend's  side, 
and  close  to  her  father. 

*  Do  not  fbar,  maiden,"  sidd  Adam  Warner,  laying 
Us  hand  upon  tiie  loosened  looks  that  swept  orer  his 
besom ;  "for  tboogh  I  am  old  and  feeble,  God  and  bis 
angels  are  in  every  spot  where  Virtne  trembles  and  re- 
sists. My  Lord  King,  thy  sceptre  extends  not  over  a 
human  sonl !" 

*  Dotard,  prate  not  to  me  !**  said  Edward,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  dagger. 

Sybill  saw  tho  movement,  and  instinctively  plaood 
karself  between  her  Mher  and  the  King.  Tliat  slight 
form,  those  pure,  stead&st  eyes,  those  features,  noble  at 
once  and  delicate,  recalled  to  Edward  the  awe  which 
had  seized  him  in  his  flrst  dark  design ;  and  again  that 
awe  came  over  him.    He  retreated. 

"  I  mean  harm  to  none,"  said  he,  almoet  sabmissively; 
*  and  if  I  am  so  unhappy  as  to  scare  with  my  presence 
the  Lady  Anne,  I  will  retire,  praying  you,  doaaell,  to 
see  to  her  state,  and  lead  her  bade  to  her  chamber  when 
H  00  pleases  herself.  Saying  this  much,  I  command  you, 
old  man,  and  yon,  maiden,  to  stand  baek  while  I  bat 
address  one  sentence  to  the  Lady  Anne." 

With  these  words  he  gently  adraaeed  to  Anne,  and 
took  her  hand ;  but,  snat<ming  It  from  him,  the  poor  lady 
broke  IVom  Adam,  rushed  to  tho  casement,  opened  it, 
and  seeing  some  flgores  indistlnet  and  distant  in  Ae 
oonrt  below,  she  euled  oat,  in  a  v«ice  of  sneh  shaip 
agony,  tiiat  it  struck  remorse  and  even  tenw  into  Ed- 
ward's sooL 

"  Alas  I"  he  muttered,  "  she  wlU  not  listen  to  me,  her 
mind  is  distraught  1  What  frenxy  has  been  mine  1  Par- 
don— pardon,  Anne— oh,  pardon  I" 

Adun  Warner  laid  hia  hand  on  the  King's  arm,  and 
ko  drew  the  imperions  despot  away  as  easily  as  a  nnrso 
leads  a  dooile  child. 


"King  I"  said  the  bMTOeldman,  "mayCMjuta 
thee  I  for  if  the  last  evil  hath  been  wroo^t  spin  m 
noble  lady,  David  sinned  net  mote  heavily  than  thss." 

"  She  is  pure -^violate — I  swear  it !"  said  the  Kii| 
humbly.    "  Anne,  only  say  that  I  am  foigiTeo." 

But  Anne  spoke  not ;  her  eyes  were  fixed— ker  li| 
had  (Ulen — she  was  insensible  as  a  eoipeo— donli  ai 
frosen  with  her  ineflkble  dread. 

In  a  chapter  headed  "  The  Lover  and  the  GaUu 
Woman's  choice,"  the  lover  b  fotmd  to  be  honet 
sagacious,  manly,  and  true-heartod  Mlchdas  A 
wyn,  the  Trader  ;  the  gallant,  the  **  womsa 
choice,"  is  Lord  Hastings.  Why  should  it  hti 
been  so  ?  Let  Hastings  state  the  leasoo,  sulL 
women  judge  of  it  i-~ 

"  Then  canst  not  sncoeed,  man,  nor  eonldst  if  Willia 
Hastings  had  never  lived.  The  eyes  of  womss,  seat 
tomed  to  gaie  on  the  gorgeous  externals  ot  the  wnl 
aie  blinded  to  plain  worth  like  thine.  It  nij^t  Isi 
been  different  had  the  doniell  never  abided  in  s  psiua 
but,  as  it  is,  brave  fellow,  learn  how  these  woondt  oft) 
heart  sear  over,  and  the  spot  booomss  hard  ani  gslioi 
evermore.  What  art  thon,  Msstor  Nicholas  Alwyii,(Mi 
tinned  Hastings,  gloomily,  and  with  a  witheriiig  lailt 
what  art  thou,  to  ask  for  a  bliss  denied  to  as— to  tU  ( 
us — the  bliss  of  canying  poetry  into  life— yratb  til 
manhood,  by  winning — the  Fiaai  Lovsot  BsttUi 
not.  Sir  Lover,  that  I  say  this  in  jealousy  or  diipuui 
mant.  Look  yonder,  by  the  leafloes  elm,  the  whiti  ni 
of  Sybill  Warner.    Go  and  plead  thy  salt." 

"  Do  I  nnderstsBd  yon,  my  Lord  I"  said  Alwyi,iMi 
what  ooaftased  and  pwplezed  by  the  tens  and  Uw  an 
ner  Hastings  adopted.  "  Does  report  eir,  and  ;•■  do  M 
love  this  maiden  t" 

"Fair  Master,"  letomed  Hastings,  soanifally,'^! 
hast  no  right  that  I  trow  of,  to  pry  iato  my  tbra^ 
and  secrets  ;  I  cannot  acknowledge  my  jndp  <«  ^ 
good  jeweller  and  goldsmith— enough,  surety,  is  I 
oonrtesy.that  I  yield  thee  the  precedence.  Tell  thy  til 
as  movingly,  if  thou  wilt,  as  thou  hast  told  it  to  ■•;i^ 
of  me  all  that  thou  fanciest  then  hast  reason  t»  miptd 
and  if.  Master  Alvryn,  thon  woo  and  win  tb* lsiy,b 
not  to  aik  me  to  thy  wedding  1" 

There  was  in  this  speech,  and  the  besrisf  •(  tl 
speaker,  that  snporb  levity,  that  inexpressiUe  si4  W 
scions  superiority, — that  cold   ironical  tnaqsillitri 
whioh  awe  and  humble  m«n  moio  than  grsn  cMiiij 
imperions  passion.  Alwyn  ground  his  teeth  ai  bi  liiM| 
ed,  and  gued  in  silent  despair  and  rage  i^aa  tk  «i^ 
Lord.    Neither  of  these  men  could  strictly  b«  ott 
handaone.    Of  tho  two,  Alwyn  had  the  advaDts^ 
more  yoathfU  prime,  of  a  taller  statare,  tt»n 
poweriU,  tboni^  lees  supple  and  gvaeoful,  frame- 
It  should  hav«  boon  said,  that  on  thbdayh 
Haatings  had  sought  an  interview  vrUh  SybQ) 
say  for  ever — ^farewell.  His  "  honour,"  his  worl 
prospects,  presented  insuperable  difficulties  to 
proeecution  of  the  humble  love,  "  sa^y  «SfM 
but  not  deeply  felt."    Could  Syhill  haveoveriu 
the  discourse  which  led  to  the  approadiof  tke^ 
smith,  let  us  hope,  for  the  honour  of  womanlt 
that  th«  "  woman's  choice,"  had  not  been  the  | 
lant.  WhOoTOTolving  how  ho  might  best  isy/4 
wsSto  the  humble  tiystod  maid^  who  was  alrM 
waiting  his  coming,  Hastings  had  been  thus  i 
coated  by  the  goldmtith. 

"  My  lord,  may  I  make  bold  to  ask,  fer  a  ft"  I 
menis,  yoor  charitable  indulgenoo  to  words  JM 
deem  presumptuoaa."  ^ 

"  Be  brief,  then.  Master  AlvfTn-^I  am  waited  fw 

"  Alas,  my  lord,  I  can  guess  Iw  whom  I— by  tin  I 
whom  I  seek  myself— by  Sybill  Warner  1" 

"How,  Sir  Goldsmith t"  said  Hastmgi,  bs<><' 
— "  what  knowest  thou  of  my  movements,  ud  vlut 
I  for  thine  I" 
«  Hearken,  my  Lord  Haatings— heariten  1"  e>ii 
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wjn,  rspMssSai;  his  reMstnent,  uid  in  a  Toiee  so  earnest 

that  it  riT«t«d  the  entire  attention  of  the  listener—^  and 

jadga  aat  aa  noMe  jndges  onftonan,  bat  as  man  sbonld 

judge  Ban.    Aa  the  saw  saith, '  We  all  lie  alike  in  onr 

(i»Tea.'    From  the  fiist  moment  I  saw  this  Srbill  Wai^ 

Mr  I  I«ved  her.    Yes  ;  smile  disdalnAilly,  but  listen 

sfflL    She  was  ebsenre  and  in  distress.    I  lored  her  not 

Ihr  kar  &ir  looks  alone — I  loved  her  for  her  good  gifts, 

Ihv  Imt  patient  Indostry,  for  her  Uial  dnty,  for  her  s&ng- 

^ea  to  giTe  bread  to  her  Ikther^  board.    I  did  not  say 

to  wKjmit,  *  niis  1^1  will  make  a  eomely  fere — a  delicate 

paramour  1'    I  said, '  His  good  daaghter  will  make  a 

wifb  whoB  an  honest  man  may  take  to  his  heart  and 

dieiish.' "    Poor  Alwyn  stopped,  with  tears  in  his  voiee, 

atmgf^ed  with  his  emotions, and  parsned:  "My  fortunes 

w«re  iMkre  promising  than  hen  ;  there  was  no  cause 

wky  I  mi|^  not  hope.    True,  I  had  a  riral  then,  joong 

aa  aiyaelf— better  bom — comelier  ;  bat  she  loved  iiim 

■et.     I  fbresaw  that  his  love  for  her — if  love  it  were — 

'wvald  cease.    Methon^t  that  her  mind  wonld  nnder^ 

■taiid  Bine;  as  nine — verily  I  say  it — yeanud  ibr  hers  I 

I  oonM  not  look  on  the  maidens  of  mine  own  rank,  and 

-^ka  lived  around  me,  but  what— Oh,  no,  my  lord,  again 

I  say,  mat  the  beanty,  hut  the  gifts,  tiie  mind,  the  heart 

•ff  ^yhOl,  threw  them  all  hito  the  shade.    You  may  think 

H  ttraage  that  I — a  plain,  stead&st,  trading,  working, 

aarafkil  man — should  hare  all  these  feelings;  but  I  will 

toll  y«B  wherefore  snob  as  I  sometimes  have  them,  nnrse 

Umb,  biaod  on  them,  more  than  yon  lords  andgentle- 

Bea,  with  all  yonr  graceful  arts  in  pleasing.    Wt  knov 

mt  Kgit  lota  !  no  bnef  distractions  to  the  one  arch  pas- 

lioD  !    We  sober  sons  of  the  stall  and  the  ware  are  no 

geaoral  gallants — we  love  plainly,  we  love  but  once,  and 

we  love  heartily.     But  who  Isiows  not  the  proverb, 

'  What* s  a  gentleman  but  his  pleasure !'— and  what's 

^aaaura  but  change  t    When  Sybill  came  to  the  palace, 

I  soaa  heard  her  nave  linked  with  yours ;  I  saw  her 

chaek  bloah  when  you  rooke.    Well— well— well  1  after 

all,  as  the  old  wives  tell  us, '  blushing  it  virtue's  livery.' 

Isaidj'aie  is  a  chaste  and  high-hearted  girl.'    This 

will  pass,  and  the  time  will  come  when  she  can  compaie 

yaw  love  and  mine.    Now,  my  lord,  the  time  it  cone — 

I  kMw  that  yon  seek  her.  Yea,  at  this  moment,  I  know 

that  her  hreart  beats  for  your  footstep.    Say  but  one 

word — say  that  you  love  Sybill  Warner  with  the  thought 

«f  wedding  her— say  Aat,  on  your  honour,  noble  Hast- 

'^    iagt,  aa  matlaiuyi  and  peer,  and  I  will  kneel  at  your 

feet,  and  beg  your  pardon  for  my  vain  fbllies,  and  go 

hack  to  my  ware,  and  work,  and  not  repine.    Say  it'l 

YoD  are  silent  I    Then  I  implore  yon,  still  as  neer  and 

gentleman,  to  let  the  honest  love  save  the  maiden  from 

the  wooing  that  will  blight  her  peace  and  blast  her 

aaiM  1    And  now.  Lord  Hastings,  I  wait  yonr  gracious 


nie  sensations  ezpeiieneed  by  Hastings,  as  Alwyn 
thos  emcluded,  were  maniform  and  complicated ;  hut 
at  the  first,  adinlration  and  pity  were  the  strongest. 

•My  poor  IHend,"  said  he,  kindly,  "  if  you  thus  love 
a  dwaiaelle  deservlag  all  my  reverenee,  yonr  words  and 
fow  theoghts  be^eak  you  no  unworthy  pretender ;  hut 
wee  By  oonnsel,  good  Alwyn.  Come  not — then  ftom  tb« 
Qiepe — come  not  to  the  Court  for  a  wife.  Forget  this 
phantasy." 

"  My  Lord,  it  is  impeeaible  I  Forget,  I  cannot— re- 
gret, I  may." 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  hanghty 
noble,  the  proud  gallant,  too  conscions  of  his  own 
power,  sent  the  humbler  suitor  to  try  his  for- 
tnnea — to  "  plead  his  suit."  Aijd  eloquently  Ahryn 

pleaded  it. The  first  embarrassments  over^ 

« look— look,  Sybill  r  he  said. 

Pointing  to  Hastings — "  look  I  that  man  yon  believe 
lores  you  ! — if  so — if  he  loved  thee,  would  he  stand  yon- 
der— ^nark  him — aloof,  contemptnons,  careless — ^while 
h«  knew  that  I  was  by  your  side  t"  .... 
liffer  was  wooing  more  strangely  circumstanced  than 
>1a»  tho  one  kver  pleading  while  the  ether  was  in 
viiw— the  one,  ardent,  impassioned ;  the  other,  calm  and 
ftsBve— and  the  silence  of  the  last,  alas  1  having  all  the 


success  which  the  words  of  the  other  lacked.  It  Bight 
be  said  that  the  choice  befine  Sybill  was  a  type  of  the 
choice  ever  given,  but  in  vain,  to  the  Child  of  Ganioa. 
Here  a  secure  and  peaceful  life — an  honoured  home — a 
tranquil  lot,  f^e  fh>m  Ideal  visions,  it  is  true,  but  free 
sJso  from  the  doubt  and  the  terror — the  storms  of  pas- 
sion )— there  the  flktal  influenee  of  iui  affiotion,  bom  ef 
imagination,  sinister,  aquivoeal,  ominous,  but  irreaisti- 
ble.    And  the  Child  of  Genius  AilSlled  her  destiny  t 

"  Master  Alwyn,"  said  Sybill,  rousing  herself  to  the 
necessary  exertion,  "  I  shall  never  cease  gratefblly  to 
recall  thy  generous  friendship — ^never  cease  to  pray  fer- 
vently for  thy  weal  below.  But  fer  ever  and  Ibr  ever  let 
this  content  thee — I  oan  no  more." 

Impressed  by  the  grave  and  solemn  tone  of  SjbiUt  Al- 
wyn hushed  the  groan  that  struggled  to  his  Ups,  and 
gloomily  replied — "I  obey  you,  ndr  mistress,  and  I 
return  to  my  woik-day  life  ;  but  ere  I  go,  I  pray  yon 
misthink  Be  not  if  I  say  this  much  ^— not  alone  tax  tha 
bliss  of  hoping  for  a  day  in  which  I  might  call  the*  mina 
have  I  thus  importuned — but,  not  lass — I  swear  not  less 
— ^ftom'  the  soul's  desire  to  save  thee  from  what  I  fear 
will  hut  lead  to  woe  and  wayment,  to  peril  and  pain,  to 
weary  days  and  sleepless  nights.  '  Better  a  little  lira 
that  warms  than  a  great  that  bans.'  Doet  the«  tbiidc 
that  Lord  Hastings,  the  vain,  the  dissolute " 

"  Cease,  Sir ! "  said  Sybil!,  proudly  5  "  me  reproKi  if 
thou  wilt,  hut  lower  not  my  esteem  for  thee  by  slander 
against  another  I" 

"  What  I"  said  Ahryn,  Utterly ;«  doth  oven  one  irord 
ef  counsel  chafe  thee  t  I  tell  thee  that  if  thou  dreameat 
that  Lord  Hastings  lores  Sybill  Warner  as  man  loves 
the  maiden  he  would  wed,— thfu  deceivest  thyself  to 
thine  own  misery.  If  thou  wouldst  prove  it,  go  to  him 
now — go  and  say,  'Wilt  thou  give  me  that  home  of 
peace  and  honour — that  sheUar  fcr  my  fether's  old  aga 
under  a  son's  roof  which  the  trader  I  despise  proftrs  no 
in  vain  V  " 

"If  it  were  already  proffered  me — by  hvmt"  said  Sy- 
bil], in  a  low  voice,  and  blushing  deeply. 

Alwyn  started,    "llien  I  wronged  Um;  and— and 

"  he  added,  generously,  thou(^  with  a  lUnt  siak- 

ness  at  his  heart, "  I  can  yet  be  happy  in  thinking  (i«t» 
art  so.  Farewell,  Lady,  the  saints  guard  thee  fran  on* 
memory  of  regret  at  what  hath  passed  between  as  1" 

Hastings  did  not  forego  his  purpose  in  seeking 
this  meeting ;  but  he  had  no  heart  to  utter  it.  The 
stroke  came  fiill  soon.  The  now  widowed  Lady 
Bonville,  to  whom  the  memory  of  early  and  ba£9ed 
love,  and  the  promptings  of  resUeae  ambition  gave 
redoubled  fascinations,  sought  back  and  easily  won 
her  first  lover  ;— and  what  Sir  £.  Bulwei  morbidly 
abd  unifonnly  tenna^  ''the  fate  of  Crenioi^"  m- 
mained  for  Sybill. 

We  hare  attached  ourselves  to  one  humble 
family  ajoong  the  numerous  and  brilliant  groups, 
ranged  around  the  lofty  oentral  figure,  Warwick ; 
and  are  impelled  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Fa- 
ther and  Child  to  the  dose.  Warwick  was  now  in 
open  rebellion,  and,  returned  to  his  ancient  alien 
giance,  was  the  champion  of  Henry.  He  had  fled 
to  France  with  his  family,  and  his  son-in-law  the 
Duke  ci  Clarence,  for  one  daughter  was  already 
wedded  to  this  brother  of  Edward ;  and  the  younger, 
the  gentle  Anne,  was  united  to  Prince  Edward,  the 
son  of  the  captive  Henry,  and  the  heir  to  his  lost 
throne.  Aftet  details  of  endless  and  complicated 
intrigues,  in  which  figure  the  brave  and  gallant 
Montagu,  the  brother  of  Warwick,  and  also  his 
Jesuitical  brother  the  Archbishop ;  "  false,  fleet- 
^&  peijured  Clarence,"  and  the  dark  Duke  of 
Glo'ster,  with  the  King  of  France  and  bis  courtiers, 
and  many  subordinate  personages,  England  is 
invaded ;  the  standard  of  rebellion  is  raised,  and 
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havoc  rages  nntil  the  close  of  all,  when  the  fate  of 
the  last  of  the  Barons,  and  that  of  his  Order  were 
sealed  on  the  memorable  field  of  Bamet.  These 
latter  battle  chapters  are  peculiarly  graphic  and 
spirited.  To  the  last  breath  the  heroic  chiiracter  of 
Warwick  is  nobly  sustained.  There  is  a  breadth, 
force,  majesty  and  massiyeness  around  The  Last 
of  the  Barorfo,  which  illustrates  his  Order,  and 
gives  a  new  triumph  to  the  author  of  thp  romance. 
If  (probably  for  the  personal  reasons  we  hare  no- 
ticed) the  story  is  felt  to  drag  in  the  middle  parts, 
there  is  no  languor  at  its  close.  Bat  as  we  have 
not  intermeddled  inany  way  with  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  Tale,  neither  shall  we  allude  to  those 
rapid  and  grand  final  events  which  must,  and  we 
now  speak  literally,  be  perused  with  breath-sus- 
pending interest. 

Let  us  then  take  leave  of  the  little  detached 
group  with  which  we  set  out.  The  battle  of  Bar- 
net  is  over ;  the  triumphant  Edward  and  his  royal 
brothers,  "  false "  Clarence,  and  plotting,  guileful 
Glo'ster,  are  preparing  to  ride  back  to  London  ;  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  heroic  Warwick  and  his  &ithfal 
brother  Montagu,  are  lying  on  the  bier  on  which 
they  are  to  be  conveyed  to  St.  Paul's  for  brutal  exhi- 
bition. Alwyn  the  goldsmith,  in  an  age  when  every 
man  boie  arms  at  need,  was  now  a  captain  in  the 
Yorkist  bands ;  the  citizens  of  London  being  mostly 
aQ  partisans  of  Edwsurd ;  who,  by  his  popular  man- 
ners, and  encouragement  of  commerce,  had  gained 
their  &vour.  It  is  matter  of  history,  that  at  the 
Battle  of  Bamet,  the  man,  half  knave,  half  dupe, 
named  Friar  Bnngey,  enacted  the  part  usually 
held  by  the  cunning  priests  and  sorcerers  of  bar- 
barous tribes,  in  the  battles  they  wage  with  each 
other;  and  that  to  his  incantations  on  the  field, 
the  triumph  of  the  Yorkists, — to  which  many  ac- 
cidental circumstances  contributed, —  was  attri- 
buted by  the  superstitious.  He  is  made  to  conjure 
up  mists  to  mislead  the  Lancastrians ;  to  exorcise 
guns ;  and  completely  defeat  the  horrible  machina- 
tions of  the  Lancastrian  wizard,  Adam  Warner. 
Near  the  spot  where  the  Friar  had  played  his  part, 
— a  yonng  Yorkist  cftptain  passed  with  a  prisoner  he 
had  captured,  and  whom  he  was  leading  to  the  tent  of 
the  iiord  Hastings,  the  only  one  of  the  commaoders  flrom 
whom  mercy  might  be  hoped,  and  who  had  tarried  be- 
hind the  King  and  his  royal  brothen  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  removal  of  the  mighty  dead. 

"  Keep  close  to  me.  Sir  Marmadake,"  said  the  Yorkist. 
"  We  mast  lo«k  to  Hastings  to  appease  the  King  ;  and, 
if  he  hope  not  to  win  yonr  pardon,  he  may,  at  least,  after 
such  a  victory,  aid  one  foe  to  fly." 

" Care  not  for  me,  Alwyn,"  said  the  Knight ;  "when 
Somerset  was  deaf,  save  to  his  own  fears, — I  came  back 


to  die  by  my  chieftain's  ride,  alas,  too  late— to*  lattl 
Better  now  death  than  life  !  What  kin,  kith,  taiitcm, 
love,  were  to  other  men,  was  Lord  Wanrick't  aaile  ti 
mel" 

Alwyn  kindly  respected  his  prisoner's  honest  eautioa 
and  took  advantage  of  it  to  lead  him-away  fh>m  the  ipoj 
where  he  saw  knights  and  warrioi*  thickest  gnmiiel 
He  pushed  throngh  a  honkl^ 
crowd  of  peasants,  and  citizens,  and  women  with  bbej 
at  their  breast  ;  and  suddenly  saw  a  troop  of  tinbra 
women  dancing  round  a  leafl^  tree,  and  chaatiag  mi| 
wild,  bnt  mirthflil  and  joyous  doggerel. 

"  What  obscene  and  ill-seasoned  revelry  ii  this  T  »iJ 
the  Trader  to  a  gaping  yeoman. 

"  They  are  bnt  dancing,  poor  girls,  round  the  vicke^ 
Wizard,  whom  Friar  Bongey  cansed  to  be  stiugie(l,-H 
and  his  witch  daughter." 

A  chill  foreboding  seized  npon  Alwyn ;  he  darted  { 
ward,  scattering  peasant  and  tymbestere,  with  his  ] 
bloody  sword.  His  feet  stumbled  against  some  bni 
fragments ;  it  was  the  poor  Eureka,  shattered,  at  I 
for  the  sake  of  its  diamond  !        .         .... 

From  the  leafless  tree  was  suspended  the  desd  bed] 
of  a  man  ;  beneath,  lay  a  female,  dead  too  ;  but  irU 
ther  by  the  hand  of  Man,  or  the  mercy  ofdeaTen,  thn 
was  no  sign  to  tell.  Scholar  and  Child,  Knowledjt  IM 
Innocence,  alike  were  cold  ;  the  grim  Age  had  deToon^ 
them  as  it  devours  ever  those  before,  as  behind,  It 
march, — and  confonnds,  in  one  common  doom,  the  tn 
guileless  and  the  too  wise  ! 

"  Why  crowd  ye  thus,  knaves !"  said  a  eonmudii^ 
voice. 

"  Ha,  Lord  Hastings  !— ttpproach  !— Behold!"  e^ 
claimed  Alwyn. 

One  could  have  wished  a  more  poetic  deadiftl 
the  philosopher.  He  might  have  been  isved,  i 
not  from  the  blood-thirsty  cruelty  of  snperstitioii 
then  from  the  last  brutal  indignity,  by  dying  be 
fore  he  was  suspended. 

Independently  of  its  merits  as  a  work  of  imigi 
nation.  The  Last  of  the  Baron*  will  allure  the  sito^ 
tion  of  many  to  a  remarkable  period  of  the  uumI 
of  England ;  and  there  may  be  worse  method 
of  studying  the  History  of  England,  than,  likj 
Chatham,  in  Shakspere's  plays.  It  ought  to  W 
noticed  that,  though  in  the  usual  number  of  thifl 
volumes,  the  work  would  in  fact  make  five  or  m 
of  the  ordinary  Circulating-Libraiy  dimension^ 
Readers  in  the  country,  who  like  novels  in  nunj 
volumes,  may  thus  promise  themselves,  in  ereij 
sense,  a  good  spell.  Though  we  have  hinted  al 
repletion  of  some  things,  it  is  more  certain  thij 
there  is  deficiency  of  middle-class  andcommon-pke' 
characters,  and  of  those  of  homely  life,  to  gin  < 
complete  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  age ;  jA 
as  historians  and  chroniclers  are  nearly  sU  ^'^ 
about  the  People,  the  author  might  have  beei 
withheld  by  substantial  reason  from  the  attempt- 
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7^  Wvtu  ofEn^nd,  (kHr  Rdative  Dutiei,  Domeslie 

Infiuence,  and  Social  Obligatioiu.    By  the  Author  of 

"  The  Women  of  England."    Fisher  &  Co. 

This  new  volnme  will  hardly  finish  the  cycle  which 

Mrs.  EUis  appears  to' have  prescribed  for  herself.    She 

has  specially  addressed  the  Women,  the  Daughters,  and 

Wives  of  England  ;  but  Widows,  Mothers,  and  Old 


Maids,  remain,  and  will  periiaps  be  found  as  desem"! 
of  a  separate  treatise. 

Her  disquisitions,  or  practical  sermons,  on  the  """' 
of  Wives,  are,  upon  the  whole,  as  it  strike*  ii»,  W] 
more  (kesh  and  pithy  than  her  former  m<we  disciiBi* 
discourses.  She  keeps  closer  to  her  text  "^T  •" 
divided  jpto  twelve  chapters,  with  such  be»<)iiip  ** 
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Cian€tmitie$  of  Men,  Bdumiovr  to  HuAandt,  &e. ; 

•w,  attUed  tbe  Fine  Tear  of  Marritd  Life,  might, 

n  Ui  baaed,  bare  referred  to,  at  least  in  part,  early 

cstfiaaoial  iqaabblea  or  quarrels;  the  first  year  being 

tn^aOj,  as  it  ia  nnderstood,  alternately  halcyon  and 

ilpdIy;b«titi»ereIytieat«ofthewifesettingontweUand 

■My  ia  her  dmiMstio  and  social  relations.    Mrs.  Ellis, 

ssaiMtzactororwomen  in  the  varied  dnties  of  life, 

i^  to  be  an  especial  farourite  with  the  "  nobler  sv," 

h  wkieh  she  jierer  &ils  to  ascribe  all  fitting  honour, 

■d  JstelliirfBal  and  social  sapreiuey  ;  howerer,  in  this 

**  "■kj  •he  insists  that  the  married  woman  has  some 

rights — ^a  little  sphere  of  her  own,"  which 

not  to  be  trenched  upon,  either  by  a  reasonable 

■d,or  a  hnsfaand's  relatires.    These  hut,  it  is  laid 

iimu,  riwold  abdicate  the  moment  the  new  wife  crosses 

ftMktcdwld.  Mis.  Ellis  is  an  enlightened  and  a  stiennons 

''       '    fiw  ecooomy ;  of  the  true  nature  of  which  she 

t  idea ;  and  for  a  dignified  contempt  of  the  petty 

about  dress  and  appearance,  which  degrade  so 

•rtheTainoftheaez.    On  this  and  cognate  topics, 

.  *'  ^^  lemaits,  as,  for  instance,  the  fallowing,  are 

»n  •wthy  the  study  of  married  women  :— 

We  fad,  in  ^te  of  popular  pnjndioe  against  a  simple 

**^ •  *^"*'y  ^^y  »' living,  that  respectability  and 

worth  of  character  are  able  not  only  to  give 

to  any  position  in  society,  but  also  to  command 

— -_ — il  respect  from  others;  and  that,  while  few  are 

MM  nnugh  to  imitate,  there  is  no  small  proportion  of 

*«  '— ^""ty  '"■ho  secretly  wish  they  were  like  those 

ssiili^  siiiiiled  individuals,  who  dare  to  aim  at  a  true 

Mate^  of  excellence  in  the  formation  of  their  own 

t^m,  sad  the  general  conduct  of  their  families. 

B*  ttOowiag  may,  with  advantage,  be  copied  out, 
■^  •"•how  «  other,  smuggled  under  the  aotice  of 
MSM— SBd  WO  tnist  they  are  not  very  many — ^whom 

*  r*  *wiM,  in  all  respects,  be  the  mistress  of  her 

■■  "— "•     lA  therefore,  tile  husband's  relations  have 

^ISB  oeMst^aed  to  take  part  in  his  domestic  concerns, 

■■M«Uy  important  that  they  should  do  so  no  longer. 

"--Ktrmaaiei  persons  will  need  no  hint  of  this  kind 

the  wife  hnsel£    Such  persons  will  be  si^oiently 

a.  ttat  the  interior  of  her  establishment  must  be 

»d  toherahm^;  and  that,  while  the  greatest 

jsMaiBtafaMd,  both  in  asking  and  in  granting 

'ken  MOBt  be  no  intrusion  on  their  part  into  the 

'  «^  Hm  kitchen,  the  store-room,  or  the  pantry, 

-  iBTitation  fh>m  the  mistress,  either  expressed 


i  there  he  wanting  in  the  husbuid's  relatives  this 
»ki«d  it  delicacy  of  feeling,  it  vrill  be  necessary  to 
,  .  "■•  ''■■  ealeulated  not  to  oflend,  by  which  they 
I  **?••  M*^  to  understand  that  yon  do  not  vrish  them, 
I  "I^wown  house,  entirely  to  share  all  things  in  oom- 
I  *■;  *■  •**  the  degree  of  kindness  on  both  sides  be 
"^j*  ■^  yonr  eduoktion  and  their's  will,  in  all  pro- 
^•cn  so  different,  that  circumstances  must 

, •>  calculated  to  draw  forth  remarks  which 

I  always  be  aeoepUble;  and  it  is  therefore  your 
_,    .'.^*»»  *»  *»w  *he  line  of  demarcation  on  the  side 

•■**/• 

Ibaje  mM  that  all  women  have  their  rights,  and  it 
■"Mhewlse  to  begin,  early  in  married  life,  to  act  upon 
*•  inaeisic  which  allows  to  everv  wif 


.-  jf*  which  allows  to  every  wife  a  little  sphere 
■  *■•■'•"  airangenients  with  which  the  husband  shall 
i?y  **f*  ^  ^  ""y  t""*""*"  to  interfere,  except  at 
■^•fMa^and  iato  wiiidi a  reasonable  man  would  not 
■***•••••*»  hia  aatfaority, simply  because  the  opera- 
■MSMiiissMj  to  be  eairied  on  in  that  department  of 
g  tsas(h»ld,  aie  alike  fbieign  to  his  understanding  and 
**'*^  To  aabMit  every  little  act  of  domestic  ma- 
'  *•  the  opinion  of  a  husband,  would  be  unques- 
r  to  have  one-half  of  them,  at  least,  either  do- 
i  •  Ihrir  object,  or  immediately  unt  a  stop  to,  from 
•  I. — .".o.  cxii. 


no  other  reason  than  pure  ignoraaoe  of  their  nature, 
cause,  and  efibot.  Thus,  unless  a  husband  can  feel  suf- 
ficient confidence  in  his  wife,  to  allow  her  to  rule  with 
undisputed  authority  in  this  Uttle  sphere,  her  case  must 
be  a  pitiable  one  indeed. 

There  are  a  few  other  cases,  in  which  Mrs.  Ellis  alio wg 
that  the  wife's  temper  may  be  sorely  tried.  Here  are 
some  of  them,  and  they  are  also  from  among  the  best 
— as  the  most  directly  practisal,  and  least  deolamatoiy 
of  her  exhortations : 

I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  consider  it  as  tiie 
severest  trial  to  the  temper  of  a  married  woman,  to 
have  an  idle  husband ;  and  if  in  addition  to  nej^oeting 
his  business,  or  such  manly  occupations  as  an  exemption 
from  the  necessities  of  business  would  leave  him  at  li- 
berty to  pursue,  he  is  personally  idle,  sitting  slipshod  at 
noontime,  with  bis  feet  upon  the  fender,  occasionally 
Jarring  together  the  whole  army  of  fire-irons  vrith  one 
stroke  of  his  foot,  agitated  at  intervals  by  the  mere  mus- 
cular irritation  of  moving  nothing  to  do,  or  not  choosing 
to  do  anything  ;  and  if  he  diould  happen  to  have  chosen 
for  his  vrifb  a  woman  of  active  bussing  character,  •■ 
such  men  not  unfrequently  do,  I  believe  I  must,  as  in 
some  other  instances,  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  suggest 
some  possible  means  by  which  such  a  woman  may  at  all 
times  control  her  temper,  and  keep  the  peace  at  her  own 
fireside. 

Here,  too,  we  might  mention  as  preeminent  amongst 
the  trials  of  muried  life,  though  I  question  whether 
it  operates  so  immediately  upon  the  temper  as  some 
others,  the  ruinous  propensity  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
some  men,  to  spend  their  own  money,  and  sometimes 
the  money  of  their  friends,  in  vague  speculations  and 
visionary  schemes. 

The  man  who  is  possessed  with  this  mania,  for  in 
certain  oases  it  deserves  no  other  name,  is  neither  to  be 
convinced  by  argument  nor  experience,  that  after  ninety- 
nine  failures,  he  is  not  very  likely  to  succeed  the  hun- 
dredth time  ;  and  the  wife  who  knows  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  herself  and  her  fiunily  is  entirely  dependant 
upon  him,  has  abundant  need  for  supplies  of  strength 
and  patience  beyond  what  any  earthly  source  can  afibrd. 

It  is  a  well- ' 

known  fast,  that  men  in  general  appear  to  consider 
tiiemselves  justly  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  being  out  of 
humour  about  their  food.  Thus  the  whole  pleasure  of 
a  social  meal  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  some  trifling 
error  in  the  culinary  department,  or  the  non-appeaiaaco 
of  some  expected  indulgence.  But  here  again,  our  fbr- 
bearance  is  called  into  exercise,  by  remembering  the 
probability  there  is,  that  such  men  have  had  silly  mo- 
thers, who  made  the  pleasures  of  their  childhood  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  such  as  belong  to  the  palate  ;  and  here 
too,  if  the  wife  cannot  remedy  this  evil,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability it  will  bo  beyond  her  power  to  do  so,  she  may, 
by  her  judicious  eitbrts  to  promote  the  welfiue  of  the 
rising  generation,  impart  to  the  youthful  minds  com- 
mitted to  her  care,  or  subject  to  her  influence,  a  juster 
estimate  of  what  belongs  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  intel- 
lectual and  immortal  beings. 

With  all  occasions  of  domestic  derangement,  such  as 
washing-days,  and  other  renovations  of  comfort  and 
order,  some  men  of  irritable  temperament  wage  open 
and  determined  war.  But,  may  we  not  ask,  in  con- 
nexion vrith  this  subject,  whether  their  prejudices  against 
these  household  movements  have  not  been  remotely  or 
immediately  excited,  by  the  extreme  and  unnecessary 
conAision  and  disturbance  vrith  which  they  are  too  fre- 
quently accompanied !  For  I  cannot  think  that  a  rea- 
sonable man,  on  comparing  an  English  home  vrith  a 
French  one,  for  instance,  would  desire  to  be  altogether 
exempt  from  such  domestic  purifications ;  and  if  pro- 
perly managed,  so  as  to  interfere  as  littls  as  possible 
vrith  his  personal  comfort,  and  conducted  vrith  general 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour,  such  a  man  might  easily 
be  brought  to  consider  them  as  necessary  to  the  good 
of  his  household,  as  the  refreshing  shower  is  to  the  sum- 
mer soil. 

A  cautelees  dlid  habitual  neglect  of  fKiictuaVy  on 
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the  pttt  of  the  nuter  of  %  henn,  if  tertainly  »  griev- 
ance Tei7  difflenlt  to  bear ;  beeanse,  ai  he  ii  the  priiid- 
pal  perlon  in  the  hooaehold,  and  the  flnt  to  he  eon- 
eldend,  the  whole  maehinery  of  domeetie  management 
miut  necessarily  be  dependent  npon  hii  movements  ; 
and  more  especially,  sinoe  it  so  luppeas,  that  penons 
who  an  the  most  accustomed  to  keep  others  waiting, 
have  the  least  patience  to  wait  for  others.  Thus  it  not 
onihqnently  occnrs,  that  a  wife  is  all  day  urging  on  her 
■errants  to  a  pnnctoal  attention  to  the  dinner-hoar  ap- 
pointed by  her  hnsband ;  and  when  that  honr  arrires,  he 
has  either  forgotten  it  hUafelf,  or  he  allews  some  trifling 
Undemioe  to  pterent  his  retaining  home  until  one,  or 
two  home  later.  Yet  the  same  man,  thongh  in  the  habit 
of  doing  this  day  after  day,  will  b*  ezseiUTely  annoyed, 
if  fbr  once  in  his  lifit  he  ihenld  be  pnnetnd  to  the  ap- 
pointed tina,  and  not  find  all  things  ready  on  his  retam. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  maeter  of  a  family,  on  days  of  honsa- 
held  bnstls,  when  extra  boainess  has  to  be  done,  will  not 
diaoae  to  rise  so  eariy  as  nsnal ;  or  he  will  sit  reading 
tha  newspaper  while  his  breakfHt  waits,  and  thns  keep 
•vary  member  of  his  flkmily  standing  abont  naoeenpie*^ 
witti  all  the  bnsinaas  ef  the  day  betee  them.  Or,  he 
may  be  one  of  thoee  who  like  that  women  should  be  al- 
ways ready  long  belbra  tha  neeessaiy  time,  and  thai 
haUtnally  name  an  hear  for  meeting,  or  setting  eut  from 
heme,  at  wUeh  he  baa  nat  the  remoteat  intention  ef 
being  ready  himself. 

Now,  as  the  time  of  woaen,  if  pn^eriy  employed,  is 
tea  predons  to  be  wasted,  somethii^  surely  may  be 
dOM,  net  by  endeavenring  to  oontrol  tiie  movements  ef 
■neh  a  maa  so  as  to  make  him  true  t«  his  own  appoiat- 
■Mnt,  bat  by  eonviaeiag  him  that  common  honesty  (•• 
qniies  him  simply  to  state  the  aetaal  time  at  iHiieh  he 
does  intend  to  be  ready.  And  here  we  see  rt  once  one 
of  those  anmeNns  instaocea  in  iriiieh  a  reascaable  man 
will  listen,  and  endeavenr  to  aiund ;  while  an  oniaasen- 
•bla  man  will  either  aat.  listen,  or  not  take  the  slightest 
pains  to  improve. 

Again,  there  an  men  who  like  the  importanoe,  lad 
the  fJMling  of  power  and  deeisiott  whieh  it  gives  them,  to 
let  ont  en  a  Jonmey  as  if  npon  the  spar  of  the  moment, 
withont  having  eommnnicatad  their  Intentiotts  even  to 
the  wife,  who  is  most  interested  in  making  pieparations 
for  Bueh  a  movement.  And  there  an  others  who,  wImi 
eonsnlted  about  anything,  eaanot  ba  brought  to  give 
either  their  attention  or  their  advie^  so  aa  to  assist  the 
Judgment  of  a  wife,  who  wonld  ^adly  give  satisfltetion 
if  ehe  eould ;  yet,  when  the  time  to  act  npon  their  advise 
is  past,  vrill  bestow  their  attention  a  litUe  too  severely 
npon  the  nnfbrtnnate  being  vrtio,  oonralting  her  own 
judgment  as  the  only  guide  she  had,  will  most  prsbably 
have  done  exaetly  what  tiiey  did  net  wish.  But  it 
wonld  be  aa  endless  task  to  go  on  enumeratiog  instances 
of  this  description.  I  have  merely  mentioned  tiiese  as 
specimens  of  the  Hnd  ef  daily  and  houriy  trials  which 
most  women  have  to  expeet  in  the  married  state ;  and 
whieh,  as  I  have  before  stated,  may  be  greatly  softened 
down,  if  net  entirely  reconciled,  by  the  eonaidetation 
already  alluded  to.  Besides  whieh,  it  is  bat  candid  to 
allow,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  these  offimces 
against  temper  and  patienee,  originate  in  one  of  those 
pecaliarities  in  the  character  of  man  which  I  have 
omitted  to  mention  in  its  proper  place.  I  mean  the  in- 
capability under  which  he  labours,  of  placing  himself  in 
idea  in  the  situation  of  another  person,  so  as  to  identify 
his  ftelings  with  theirs,  and  thus  to  enter  into  what 
they  sufbr  ud  eqjoy,  as  if  the  feeling  were  his  own. 

This  alleged  "incapacity"  of  sympathetic  foeling— a 
very  grave  charge  preferred  against  all  mankind,  which 
we  cannet  admit— must,  we  presume,  be  foigiven  to  Mn. 
Sllis,  in  consideration  of  her  nearly  unbounded  exalta- 
tion of  reasoning,  aelf-snflcing  man,  vrhoee  worst  errors, 
in  relation  to  his  helpmate,  are  traced  to  foolish  and 
indulgent  mothers;  vain,  ignorant,  and  capricious  sisters; 
and  the  corruption  of  pubUo  schools  ;  "when  the  ■in- 
fluence, the  character,  and  the  very  name  of  women,  an 
»  by-word  for  contempt."    Wherever  these  schoob  may 


be,  and,  we  tirust,  thsy  IM  tare,  if  tobe  (bBadlt<Il,thi 
maidens  of  England  ought  to  eschew  hwibaadiwk  bit 
been  trained  at  them.  This  ovw-IndulgMt  jedfe  ith 
that- 
Such  men  aiv  very  m^nstly  blamed  for  behg  rUA, 
domineering,  and  tyrannical  to  the  other  sex.  h  Ikel, 
how  should  they  be  otherwise  I  It  is  a  eommoa  tUai  to 
complain  of  the  selfishness  of  men ;  but  I  hive  ofta 
thonght,  on  looking  candidly  at  their  earl^  lives,  ud  n- 
fleeting  how  littie  enltivafaon  of  the  heart  is  Ueided 
irith  what  is  popolariy  called  the  best  ediestion,  His 
wonder  diould  be,  that  awn  are  net  more  sdUi  ililL 

We  cannot  admit  this  apology  for  "  selfldi,  dsniaw- 
ing,  tyrannical "  husbands.  Man  may,  to  a  ceiWi » 
tent,  ba  the  "  ersature  of  eircumstaae*,"  but  he  ii  abi, 
and  Ikr  more  poweifblly,  the  oivatnre  ef  teasea  sad  cit- 
seienee. 

Men  may  ba  feond  fcllible  and  erring,  it  apptui  ttm 
Krs.  Ellis,  in  many  small  particalan,tiMMigh  they  mh 
nearly  perfect  in  tim  genual.  They  are,  she  ifim,  W 
economists  j  but  die  ought  to  have  added,  in  aittenil 
vriiiah  thsy  ate  ignorant,  and  much  as  wonea  an  hi 
economists  j  tha  hatband  being  eertainly  tha  ketttr  ee» 
nomist  in  the  ftotory— tim  wifo,  probaUy,  in  theUteheg. 
the  Urder,  and  female  wardrobe.  Of  men  wean  toM- 
Even  the  most  pennrioos,  the  very  misers  of  whom  «i 
read  such  extraordinary  aeeonnts,  appear  to  h&ve  hidl 
very  mistaken  idea  of  the  best  means  of  ensnriiij  U« 
great  object  of  their  lives.  Thus,  while  most  uiiooi  U 
avoid  the  least  unnecessary  expense,  some  oen  gresQl 
increase  the  waste  and  the  oatlay  of  monsy  in  tlidi 
honsehdd  arrangements,  by  not  allowing  a  sofiewu 
number  of  implements,  utensils,  or  other  coBvenieiee* 
and  means,  for  the  purpose  of  ftMilitating  domestie  oper< 
ations,  by  making  aaeh  individual  tUng  sipply  d>j 
^ao«  for  which  it  is  most  suitable,  and  but  ealeilstM 
to  secure  against  absolute  waste.  The  master  of  a  bj 
mily  is  qaite  capable  of  perceiving  that  moaey  fot  d« 
mestie  purposes  is  often  in  demand ;  and  tiiat,  throofl 
some  channel  or  other,  it  escapes  very  rapidly;  bit  b^ 
is  altogether  incompetent — and  would  that  all  i>>e| 
would  believe  it  1 — to  judge  of  the  necesaity  there  is  f« 
each  particular  sum,  or  how  the  whole,  in  tas  end,  md 
unavoidably  be  increased,  by  making  every  utide  oj 
hoosehold  use  answer  as  many  purposes  as  it  ii  ctfM 
of,  without  regard  to  fitness,  durability,  or  itreoftlj 
But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  our  flnt  wish  for  tiie  inatuM 
happiness  of  the  homes  of  England  would  be,  tbst  nw 
should  let  these  things  alone ;  our  next,  and,  pertispi,^ 
ought  to  stand  first, — and  be  still  more  earnest  tbw  th 
other, — is  this,  that  all  women  should  be  ao  edsoH 
and  so  prepared  by  the  right  disposition  of  theit  o«^ 
minds,  as  to  aflbrd  their  husbands  just  graaadi  tat  F<i 
feet  confidence  in  their  understan(Ung  and  ri(^piOT 
pie,  with  regard  to  these  important  a&in.  .  .  .  •  i 
With  all  this,  however,  and  often  in  oonnsiiait  irifl 
the  most  rigid  notions  of  economy,  men  are  fond  of  pet 
sonal  indulgences ;  nor  ought  they  ever  to  be  abiolgtelj 
denied  so  reasonable  a  means  of  restoring  their  gxhustel 
energy  and  cheerfulness,  more  espeeiiCly,  becaan  tliM 
who  are  connected  in  any  way  with  business,  or  who  ksii 
to  provide  by  their  own  efforts  for  the  maintf""*  ' 
their  families,  are  generally  so  circumstanced  tiffoe^  th 
greater  irartion  of  each  day,  as  to  be  as  fkr  revored  a 
posible  from  all  opportunity  of  personal  eiyoymeat. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  hard  thing  to  refiise  to  tiw  bu 
band  who  returns  home  fh>m  his  desk,  his  counter, « 
his  fields,  the  best  seat,  or  the  choicest  food,  with  as] 
other  indulgence  his  circumstances  may  aflbfd*  Hen 
however,  in  certain  families,  exists  a  great  iiBeoitJ 
for  some  men,  and  I  need  not  say  t^y  are  of  tiw  «•"<> 
lonable  class,  are  determined  to  have  the  iadalfeiKei 
and  yet  are  unwilling  to  incur  the  expense.  From  theii 
habit  of  disregarding  things  in  detail,  and  leekiiig  ipX 
them  only  as  a  whole,  they  are  ntterly  nnconseioas  A 
the  importance  of  every  littie  addition,  in  the  shape  « 
luxury,  to  the  genenti  sum ;  and  thus  the  wife  is  plaM< 
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In  tiM  paiaiU  dileoana,  •itber  »t  danying  her  buibud 
tiie  aistificmtion  of  hia  t»ates  aud  wishes,  or  of  bearing 
all  uw  blame  of  condaeting  her  honsehold  expenses  on 
too  eztisTsgant  a  scale.  There  are  few  sitnations,  in 
tb»  \eng  catalogae  of  ftnual*  peiplezitiei ,  more  harassing 
than  tUa ;  for  it  maat  atar  ba  bone  in  mind,  that  men 
h*T«  •  teadenc;  to  dialilu  the  JmnndiatB  iSBtrameBt  of 
Ami  anffering  or  priration. 

Imtuu  commend  to  tha  fliw  wlio  require  inch  ezhoria- 
tiai|i  this  lady's  jodieiong  remarlu  on  those  caressing 
•r  faadliiig  wivaf,  who««  acUrel;  demonstiatire  tender- 
BtsMa  for  their  wedded  partners  bewme  a  poutire  noi- 
saaea  to  their  firiands.  By  all  mean^  let  tba  aigna  and 
syahola  of  tha  holy  and  blstaad  mystery  "  ba  kap(  fbr 
the  piiTaoy  of  tbrir  own  Sresidaa.  Mn.  £Uia  can 
aeai«alj  briag  heraslf  to  balisTe,  that  any  married  woman 
will  ao  degrade  hanelf  andbareomdition  W  to  «oaz,a«d 
irhsaiU^aBd  waap,  mr  tall  into  hyst«ri«a,  tnuting  to  h«r 
bUndiahmenta,  and  the  infloenca  of  her  penonal  oharms, 
to  gam  soma  selfish  end>  or  object  of  paltry  ambition, 
wfaiah  hat  hoabaod,  if  aensaltiag  his  laaioa,  onght  to 
ivAiaa.  like  her,  we  tnut  that  there  a*a  few,  ox  noae 
at  aooh  low-minded  and  artiU  creatnraa  hwawad  to 
hear  the  taatadaameof  wifih 

It  wnold  be  nnsaceaaary  to  motiea  Kra.  £llia'  strie- 
tnw  at  the  Iniolenbla  grieTansa  of  moniag  fisiten, 
wm  it  sot  that  the  anggasta  a  remedy,  on  whiah  we 
paapsat  to  move  a  slight  amandmant.  Her  aehama  is, 
that  «»e  honr  anlay  shall  be  set  apart  Ibr  reeeiTing  tha 
ddrmiaUiig  morning  squadrons.  Would  not  two,  or  oraa 
thiaa  haan  on  two  or  three  days  of  tha  weak  he  aa  im< 
pmsaent  on  this  plan ;  as  it  would  leaTe  some  days  saered 
and  UBhioVan  to  duty,  to  domestio  bnirinaas,  to  rational 
and  refining  pursuits,  and  to  the  raceptien  of  thoae 
entitled  to  the  entree  at  all  times,  and  at  all  times 
Ibndly  welcome  t  But  we  must  not  forget  that,  where 
ceremonious  or  gossiping  morning  callers  are  the  pest  of 
a  single  Mrs.  Ellis,  who  knows  so  well  how  to  employ  her 
time,  they  are  the  delight,  one  of  the  first  social  plea- 
sues  of  twenty  friTolous  and  idle  women;  an  absolute 
oeeeasary  of  life,  indeed,  as  society  is  at  present  consti- 
toted.  Morning  Tisiters  never,  we  fear,  can  be  got  rid 
of,  until  social  eyening  parties  are  put  upon  the  easy, 
rational,  inexpensiTe  footing  of  those  of  France  and 
Germany ;  and  women  better  educated. 

Domestio  management,  and  conduct  to  servants,  are 
each  well-handled  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  Wives  of 
England  may  peruse  the  counsels  of  their  accomplished 
sister  and  adviser  with  both  profit  and  pleasure.  Though 
(his  volume  may  not  mn  through  "uvenUen  editioiu" 
like  the  weU-titled  "Women  of  England,"  it  is  really  a 
better  book. 

PUaiantMmoriacfPkeuamLaiuU.  By  Uia.  Sigoat^ 
ney.  With  Illoatrati<ms  from  Drawings  by  Boberi^ 
TuBor,  Craswiok,  &e.  London:  Tilt  &  Bogoa. 
A  nhanaing  book  is  this ;  made  up  of  pleasant,  d«- 
aoUevy  piose  sketches;  poetic  gems;  and  of  pretty  en- 
gisrinp,  not  the  less  attractive  that  they  are  chiefly 
taken  from  memorable  Scottish  soesea.  But  tha  "  Me- 
moriea"  r«&r  to  Eui^aad  and  FraBse,ai  wall  as  to  Soot- 
land.  Mrs.  Sigonney  believes  that  there  are  plenty  of 
lattrifsJ,  eanatio,  and  gossiping  Amarieaii  travellers  that 
liiit  and  laport  on  Europe,  though  *ba  dMuld  not  add 
to  the  number ;  and  du  aoeordingly  sets  oat  on  the 
priaeiple  of  dwelling  only  upon  the  bright  aide,  and  see- 
ing, «f  at  leaat  of  aommamorating  nothing  save  the  good 
and  tha  benntiftiL  Her  landing  at  liverpool  was  made 
rvny  tepraadve  oiiownstaaoes,  a*  the  ship,  after 


a  most  prosperous  voyage,  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  wrecked  in  St  George's  ChanneL  From  liver- 
pool  Mrs.  Sigonmay  entered  Scotland  by  the  Lake 
country  and  Carlisle ;  and  even  at  the  outset  she  indited 
verses  to  ancient  Chester — to  Eandal,  the  town  of  Ca- 
therine Parr— to  Winandermere— and  Grasmere  and 
Sonthey ;  and  the  same  chain  of  bright  poetic  links  marks 
her  entire  progress  through  Britain,  and  in  Paris.  The 
work  is,  however,  as  a  whole,  much  better  adapted  to 
tha  writer's  native  land,  than  to  this  country ;  where,  nn- 
fortunately,  few  of  us  have  anything  more  to  learn  of 
Helyiood,  and  Abbotsford,  Stratford,  and  Westminster 
Abbey ;  of  Mrs.  Fry  in  Newgate,  or  Poet  Rogers  amid 
his  collection  of  literary  and  other  niok^tacks.  Instead 
of  the  loftier  national  themes  which  Mrs.  Sigoumey  has 
chosen  for  the  expression  of  her  pleasant  memories,  we, 
as  a  fiur  sample,  copy  out  the  following  sweet  lineS| 
which  have  a  true  relish  of  Auld  langsyne  ;— 
tMMKt  utom  TB>  CBKVien. 
Ghraaa  on,  graw  on,  there  eouM  no  Mtud 

Of  Border  warfluf*  near, 
No  slogan-cry  of  gathering  elaii, 

No  battle-axe,  no  i^ear ; 
No  beltad  knight,  in  ansonr  bri|^ 

With  glance  of  kindled  ire. 
Doth  ohuge  the  sporta  of  Chevy  ChtM 

To  eoafliet  staim  and  din. 
Ye  wia  not  that  ye  piaii  tha  ^ot 

Where  Percy  htM  his  way 
Aaroea  tha  mv ohsa  in  his  pride 
The  "ohoiaest  harts  to  slay ;» 
And  n^Mre  tha  stout  Earl  Donglaa  rod* 

Upon  his  milk-white  stead. 
With  «  fifteen  hundred  Scottish  ipean," 

To  stay  the  invader'a  deed. 
Ye  wis  not  that  ye  press  the  spot 

Where,  with  his  ea^e-eye, 
Xing  James  and  all  his  gwaat  tmin 

lS  Flodden-ileld  swept  by. 
The  <tne«n  was  weeping  hi  W  bower 

Amid  her  maids  flutt  day. 
And  on  her  cradled  nursUng's  tut 
Tbe  tears  like  peari-drops  lay ; 
For  madly  'gainst  her  native  realm 

Her  royal  haAand  went. 
And  led  Us  flower  of  diivalty« 

As  to  a  tonmsment, 
Be  led  them  on  in  power  and  pride ; 

But  ere  the  tnj  vras  o'er 
They  on  the  blood-stained  heather  slept, 

And  he  letamed  no  more. 
Ctiue  on,  grate  on ;  there 's  nuuiy  a  rill 

Sri^  sparkling  through  the  glade. 
Where  you  may  freely  slske  yonr  thint. 

With  none  to  make  afraid. 
There 's  many  a  wandering  stream  that  flows 

From  Cheviot's  terraced  side. 
Yet  not  one  drop  of  warrior's  gore 

lUstains  its  crystal  tide. 
For  Seotift  from  he*  hills  hath  eene, 

And  Albion  o'er  the  Tweed, 
To  give  the  mountain  breeze  the  fend 

niat  made  their  noblest  bleed; 
And  like  two  friends,  around  whose  heart! 

Some  dire  estrangement  mn, 
Lore  ail  the  bettor  for  the  past. 
And  sit  tiiem  down  as  ma. 
This  will  not  b«  eonslderad  among  Qm  hMt  tt  lb*. 
Sigonmey's  poetiaal  MMieriei,  but  tha  themo  is  leea 
hackneyed  thui  other  things  of  mora  ambltioaa  ehuaetor. 
The  Ameriaot,  if  the  meet  tmtfafU,  are  certainly  als* 
the  most  ontipoiM  of  people.    Nothing  dioald  be  eom- 
mnnioated  to  one  of  that  nation  which  one  does  not  wish 
pioohtimd  on  the  honse-top— s»de  patent  to  nil  Emope, 
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Sore  we  are  tlmt  ytzfi.  Sontliey,  who  never  saw  Mn. 
Sigonrnej  between  the  eyei,  oonld  hare  hiul  no  idea 
of  the  following  most  affecting  and  confidential  c«m- 
monication  being  made  public  ;  yet  we  know  not  how 
to  regret  that  the  American  lady's  failnre  of  what,  per- 
haps falsely,  is  considered  amongst  ns  strict  propriety 
or  proper  delicacy,  has  rerealed  so  much  of  whatever 
is  most  beaatifnl  in  human  nature.     She  tells  "  From 
Wordsworth  I  received  the  first  inftormation  of  Sonthey's 
ueUDcholy  state  of  health  and  intellect,  and  resigned, 
though  reluctantly,  my  intention  of  going  to  Keswick  to 
we  him.      ......     A  letter  the  ensning 

spring  from  his  wife,  so  vridely  known  by  her  name 
of  Caroline  Bowles  as  the  writer  of  some  of  the  truest 
and  most  pathetic  poetry  in  the  language,  made  me  still 
more  regret  that  the  short  time  which  then  remained  to 
me  in  England,  rendered  it  impossible  to  visit  Greta- 
HalL  I  trust  I  may  be  forgiven  for  selecting  firom  one 
of  her  more  recent  letters  a  few  passages,  &e.&o."  It  is 
these  passages  to  which  we  have  refiarred,  and  now  qaote. 
"  Yon  desire.to  be  rememl>ered  to  him  who  sang  '  of 
Thalaba,  the  wild  and  wondrous  Tale.'  Alas  I  my 
fHend,  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  is  not  more  insensible 
than  his,  my  dearest  husband's,  to  all  oommunications 
from  the  world  without.  Scarcely  can  I  keep  hold  of 
the  last  poor  eomfort  of  believing  that  he  still  knows 
me.  This  almostcomplete  nnoonsdousness  has  not  been  of 
more  than  six  montlu'  standing,  thooj^  more  than  two 
yean  have  elapeed  since  he  hu  written  even  his  name. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  vrife, '  the  Edith'  of  his  first 
love,  who  was  for  several  years  insane,  his  health  was 
terribly  shaken.  Yet  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year, 
whidh  he  spent  with  me  in  Hampshire,  my  former  home, 
it  seemed  perfectly  reSstablished  ;  and  he  used  to  say 
'  It  had  sorely  pleased  Ood  that  the  last  yean  of  his  life 
should  be  happy.'  But  the  Almighty  willed  otherwise. 
The  little  cloud  soon  appeared  w^ch  was  soon  to  over- 
shadow all.  In  the  blaokness  of  its  shadow  we  still 
live,  and  shall  pass  ft«m  it  only  through  the  portals  of  the 
grave.  The  last  three  yean  have  done  on  me  the  work 
of  twenty.  The  one  sole  business  of  my  life  is  that 
which  I  verily  believe  keeps  the  life  in  me, — the  guardian- 
ship of  my  dear,  helpless,  unconscious  husband." 

We  imagine  that  no  travelled  American  lady  would 
be  longer  honoured  as  "  a  potteu  in  her  own  coun- 
try" who  ventured  home  without  being  able  tv  tell 
something  of  Miss  Mitford.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Mn.  Sigonmey  actually  made  the  customary  pilgrim- 
age to  Tkree-MUt-Crou ;  but  she  must  have  been  in 
oorrespondence  with  the  lady  whose  filial  devotion  she 
eulogizes  as  adding  lustre  and  grace  to  the  rich  imagery 
of  her  pages.  Of  Hiss  Mitford  she  writes,-—"  An  aged 
father,  of  whom  she  is  the  only  child,  is  the  object  of  her 
constant  cherishing  care.  Yean  have  elapsed  since  she 
has  left.him,  scarcely  for  an  evening;  and  she  receives  calls 
only  during  those  houn  in  the  afternoon  when  he  regu- 
larly takes  rest  upon  his  bed.  She  is  ever  in  attendance 
upon  him  ;  cheering  him  by  the  redtal  of  passing  events, 
and  pouring  into  his  spirit  the  fi«sher  life  of  her  own. 

...  I  cannot  withhold  a  sweet  picture  drawn  by 
her  pen,  though  sensible  that  she  had  no  intention  of  its 
meetingthepnbUoeye.  'Myfather,'  Miss  Mitfordwrites, 
'  is  a  splendid  old  man,  with  a  most  noble  head,  a  fine 
countenance  fhll  of  benevolence  uid  love,  hair  of  silvery 
whiteness,  and  a  complexion  like  winter  berries.  I  sup- 
pose there  never  waa  a  more  beantiflil  embodiment  of 
healthftal  and  virtnons  old  age.  .  .  .  How  to  pro- 
mote his  comfort  in  his  advanced  yean  and  increasing 
infirmities,  occupies  most  of  my  thoughts.  It  is  my  pri- 
vilege to  make  many  sacrifices  to  this  blessed  duty;  for, 
lifith  my  dearest  &ther,  shooM  I  be  so  unhappy  «i  to  | 


survive  him,  will  depart  all  that  binds  me  to  this  wodi' " 
Miss  Mitford  has  sustained  this  misfbrtnne,  aggnTiteil 
we  deeply  regret  to  learn,  by  other  circumstances,  ptii- 
f\il  to  every  one,  but  doubly  so  to  fine  and  Nmitiit 
minds.  Owing  to  the  long  and  expensive  ilhiMi  of  hef 
&ther,  and  the  consequent  suspension  of  those  liteniy 
labonn  which  have  commnnieated  delight  to  the  Old  md 
to  the  New  world.  Miss  Mitford,  at  the  death  of  ber  fa- 
ther, found  herself  involved  in  debts  to  the  iDomt  d 
between  £800  and  £900.  After  having  leliiqm^ 
her  mother's  large  fortune  in  behalf  of  her  other  puei^ 
besides  several  legacies  left  exclusively  to  herself,  di 
has  had  the  additional  misfortnne  of  losing  a  mn  eqml 
to  the  half  of  her  embarrassments,  by  die  Mite  of  \ 
publisher ;  and  is  thus  left  without  any  av&ihkble  meani 
save  the  pension  of  £100  a-year,  granted  her  some  jeui 
since  by  the  Queen.  Miss  Mitford  was  prep>iiii{  tl 
meet  tUs  heavy  responsibility  as  she  best  mi|^tr-ai 
whatever  sacrifice,  and  by  whatever  exertum,— wU 
some  of  her  friends,  to  whom  the  drcnmstances  beetni 
known,  interfered,  and  proposed  an  appeal  to  the  poliU 
for  the  porpose  of  paying  debts  incurred  in  nippl)riii^ 
the  wants  of  the  aged  and  infirm  father,  who  h»d  looj 
engrossed  all  her  time,  and  all  her  care.  We  think  »^ 
well  of  the  British,  and,  we  may  add,  of  tiie  Anericu 
public,  to  believe  that  this  appeal  vrill  be  made  in  niii 
Thousands,  and  tens  of  thonsands,  have  fdt  ud  ownt^ 
the  charm  of  her  writings,  and  they  have  now  as  oppo 
tunity  of  repaying  some  small  part  of  their  debtg-H^ 
shedding  returning  peace,  and  sunshine  over  tbst  osel 
sunny  and  cheerfhl  spirit,  which  has  long  diAued  « 
affluence  of  refined  enjoyment,  and  ministend  to  tk 
sweetest  affections  of  onr  common  nature. 

Critieima  o%  AH,  and  Sketeka  of  llu  Pieture  QaOtn^ 
of  England.  By  William  Haxlitt.  Edited  by  U 
Son,  with  Catalogues  of  the  principal  gilleriee,  vH 
first  collected,  12mo,  pp.  434.  London :  Templemaii. 
This  must  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  not  Jeu  to  th 
student  of  Art,  than  to  the  Amateur. 

Sometimes  querulous  or  wayward,  but  much  more  fti 
quently  liable  to  the  generons  error  of  being  0>R>e4 
away  by  his  ovm  enthusiasm,  there  is  yet  no  Eqglii 
critic  on  works  of  Art  to  be  compared  with  Hailitt.  H^ 
sonl  was  imbued  with  passionate  love  of  Fsintiiig ;  w 
however  faulty  and  deficient  in  manual  ezecutioo,  ct 
tainly  no  artist  ever  conceived  finer  ideas  of  the  beaoti 
fhl  in  Art,  or  with  the  pen  expressed  them  half  w  f" 
cibly.  It  is  often  quite  as  good,  and  sometimes  bettei 
to  contemplate  a  pictnre  in  the  powerfhl  and  glowioj 
imagery  of  his  page  than  on  the  real  canvass.  Heisth^ 
like  the  poet  exalting  and  embellishing  the  ehanna  of  b> 
mistress  flrom  the  richexnberance  of  his  own  imagisatioi 
He  has,  for  example,  in  his  masterly  criticism  on  Hoguto 
discovered  a  thousand  beanties  and  minute  tboket  o 
genius  which  the  artist  probably  never  dreamed  of. 

Of  the  principal  piece  in  this  volume,  Tkt  EmjiM  <* 
Fine  ArU,  originaUy  published  in  the  EBcycloi»<lil 
Britannica,  we  had  lately  occasion  to  ^eak,sndiBthos« 
terms  of  warm  commendation  which  its  unmatched  el 
cellence  must  command  from  every  ingennOM  mind 
Besides  this  master-piece,  the  present  vohme  cont»i» 
HaiUtt's  cursory  but  spirited  criticisms  on  the  pirtn^ 
in  the  principal  galleries  of  Enghmd ;  Mr.  Angewten « 
now  in  the  National  GaUery  ;  the  Collection  at  Dnlwid 
CoUege  ;  the  Staffi)rd  Gallery,  the  Grosvenor  CoUectini 
the  Pictures  at  Petworth,  Oxford,  Blenheim,  Wind*" 
Castle,  Hampton  Cpnrt,  Burleigh  House,  and  « "rtl* 
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pbces  of  less  note.  An  Essay  on  the  Elgin  Marbles,  of 
vMeh  Hazlitt  was  a  fimatical  admirer,  is  taken  ttom 
(he  extinct  London  Magazine  in  its  palmy  days ;  and 
dM  sJaborkte  nriew  of  Flaxman's  Essays  on  Soolptnre, 

another  ^^eatise  on  the  Fine  Arts — ^firom  the  ^ir- 
hargk  RevieK.  Snoh  are  the  rich  contents  of  this  toI- 
aw  ;  and  we  know  not  of  one  better  oalonlated  to  ex- 
dte  and  guide  an  iminstmcted  admirer  of  Art.  The 
Editor,  in  an.  Appendix,  has  given  catalogues  of  the  pic- 
toiee  of  all  the  galleries  described,  as  they  are  arranged 
at  tiie  present  time  ;  and  in  foot-notes  corrected  either 
tlie  inaeentaeies  into  which  his  father  had  fallen  respeot- 
iag  the  locality  of  particular  pictures,  or  noticed  the 
places  in  which  they  are  now  to  be  fonnd. 

We  wish  that  it  were  possible,  in  few  words,  to  give 
anatenrs  an  idea  of  the  raried  contents  of  the  Tolome, 
and  of  its  suggestive  value  to  artists.  There  are  few 
artists  who  may  not  benefit  by  pondering  snch  brief 
and  pithy  remarks,  or  artistic  canons,  a»  the  following : 
"The  highest  Art  is  the  imitation  of  the  finest  nature ; 
or  in  other  words  of  that  which  conveys  the  strongest 
sense  of  pleasure  or  power,  of  the  sublime  or  beautiftil." 

In  speaking  of  a  picture  of  groups  of  girls,  which,  hav- 
ing been  painted  in  the  "fashion  of  the  time,"  had  not 
the  free  look  of  nature,  and  had  become  obsolete,  nn- 
eoath,old-fiuhioned,andniifri«ly ;  he  makes  this  general 
rona]^  on  costome, "  Dress  a  figure  in  what  costume  yon 
please,  (however  fantastic,  and  however  barbarous,)  but 
add  the  expression  which  is  common  to  all  fkuses  ;  the 
properties  which  are  common  to  all  drapery  in  its  ele- 
mentary principles,  and  the  picture  vrill  belong  to  all 
times  and  places.  It  is  not  the  addition  of  individual 
einnmstuices,  but  the  omission  of  general  truth  that 
makes  the  little,  the  deformed,  and  short-lived  in  art." 
Bnt  it  isstiU  more  grateM  to  listen  to  Hazlitt  expatiating 
npon  those  pictures  which  enchanted  him.  We  select  two 
in  different  styles,  the  originals  of  which  are  in  the  Dnl- 
wich  Gallery.  "  Look  at  the  Cnyp  next  the  door.  [9] 
It  is  woven  of  ethereal  hues.  A  soft  mist  is  on  it,  a  veil 
of  snbtle  air,  the  tender  green  of  the  valleys  beyond,  the 
gleaming  lake,  the  purple  light  of  the  hills,  have  an  effect 
like  the  down  on  an  unripe  nectarine.  Yon  may  lay 
your  finger  on  the  canvass;  bnt  miles  of  dewy  vapour  are 
between  yon  and  the  objects  you  survey.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  point  out  that  the  cattle  and  figures  in  the 
foreground,  like  dark  transparent  spot^  give  an  im- 
mense relief  to  the  perspective." 

"No.  283,  Spanish  BeiSfar 

Boys,  by  Mnrillo,  is  the  triumph  of  this  Collection,  and 
almost  of  painting.  In  the  imitation  of  common  life  no- 
thing ever  went  beyond  it ;  or  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
came  up  to  it.  A  Dutch  picture  is  mechanical  and  mere 
$tiU  life  to  it.  Bnt  this  is  MUe  itself.  The  boy  at  play 
on  the  gnmnd  is  miraculous.  It  is  done  with  a  few 
dragging  strokes  of  the  pencil,  and  with  a  little  tinge  of 
eolonr ;  bnt  the  month,  the  nose,  the  eyes,  the  chin,  are 
as  brimful  as  they  can  hold  of  expression,  of  arch  ro- 
guery, of  animal  spirits,  of  vigorons,  elastic  health.  The 
vivid,  glowing,  eheerftil  look  is  snch  as  could  only  be 
fonnd  beneath  a  southern  sun.  The  fens  and  dykes 
of  Holland  (with  all  our  respect  for  them)  could  never 
produce  such  an  epitome  of  the  vital  principle.  The 
other  boy,  standing  with  the  pitcher  in  hi;  hand,  and  a 
emst  of  bread  in  his  month,  is  scarcely  less  excellent. 

His  sulky,  phlegmatic  indifference  speaks  for  itself." 

An  estimate  of  Holbein,  as  a  painter,  concludes  :  "  Hol- 
bein's heads  are  to  the  finest  portraits  what  state-papers 


are  to  History."  From  the  remarks  on  the  two  cele< 
brated  Claudet,  in  the  possession  of  Ldrd  BAdnor,  of 
which  everybody  has,  at  least,  seen  prints,  we  copy  this 
other  canon  of  high  Art.  "  In  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
some  cattle  are  feeding  on  the  brink  of  a  glassy  stream 
that  reflects  a  mouldering  ruin  on  one  side  of  the  piC' 
tnre  ;  and  so  precise  is  the  touch,  so  true,  so  firm,  is  the 
pencilling,  so  classical  the  outline,  that  they  give  one  the 
idea  of  sculptured  cattle,  biting  the  short,  green  turf,  and 
seem  an  enchanted  herd  I  They  appear  stamped  on  the 
canvass  to  remain  there  for  ever ;  or  as  if  nothing  conld 
root  them  from  the  spot.  Trwtk  with  beauty  tuggtOt  M« 
idea  of  immortalUy,  No  Dutch  picture  ever  suggested 
this  feeling.  The  objects  are  real,  it  is  tme ;  but  not 
being  beautifhl  or  impressive,  the  mind  feels  no  wish  to 
mould  them  into  a  permanent  reality,  to  bind  them 
fondly  to  the  heart,  or  lock  them  in  the  imagination." 

We  might  multiply  such  passages  without  end.^ As 

this  is  the  season  when  Exhibitiont  of  paintjngs  are  open 
in  the  great  towns,  when  Art-Uuons,  and  all  the  be- 
numbing and  blighting  influences  of  psnedo-patronage, 
are  in  taH  activity,  the  following  remarks,  whatever 
opinion  is  formed  of  tjieir  correotness,  are,  at  all  events, 
opportune.  Hazlitt  entirely  believed  tiiat  patronnge 
and  progress  in  Art  were  diametrically  difibrent.  "  When 
the  real  lover  of  Art  looks  round  and  sees  the  works  of 
Hogarth  and  Wilson — works  which  were  produced  in 
obscurity  and  pot erty — and  leeolleots  the  pomp  and  pride 
of  patronage  nnder  which  these  works  are  at  present  re- 
commended to  public  notice,  the  obvious  inference  which 
strikes  him  is,  how  little  the  production  of  such  works 
depends  on  'the  most  encouraging  circumstances.'  The 
visits  of  the  gods  of  old  did  not  always  add  to  the  feli- 
city of  those  whose  guests  they  were.  Nor  do  we  know 
that  the  countenance  and  favours  of  tiie  great  will  lift 
the  Arts  to  the  height  of  excellence,  or  vrill  confer  all 
those  advantages  which  are  expected  from  the  proffered 
boon.  The  Arts  are  of  humble  growth  and  station;  they 
are  the  product  of  labour  and  self-denial ;  they  have 
their  seat  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  in  his  imagination.  It 
is  there  they  labour,  have  their  triumph  there,  and,  nn- 
seen  and  nnthought  of,  perform  their  ceaseless  task.  In- 
deed, patronage,  and  works  of  Art  deserving  patronage, 
rarely  exist  together  ;  for  it  is  only  when  the  Arts  have 
attracted  public  esteem,  and  reflect  credit  on  the  patron, 
that  they  receive  this  flattering  support;  and  then  it,  in 
general,  proves  fiital  to  them.  We  do  not  see  how  the 
man  of  genius  should  be  improved  by  being  transplanted 
from  his  closet  to  the  antechambers  of  the  great,  or  to 
a  fashionable  rout.  He  has  no  business  there — but  to 
bow,  to  flatter,  to  smile,  to  submit  to  the  caprice  of  taste, 
to  adjust  his  dress,  to  think  of  nothing  but  his  own  per- 
son and  his  own  interest,  to  talk  of  the  antique,  and  fur- 
nish designs  for  lids  of  snuff-boxes  and  ladies'  fans. 
With  regard  to  the  supposed 
pecuniary  advantages  arising  from  the  pnblic  patronage 
of  the  Arts,  the  plan,  unfortunately,  defeats  itself;  for 
it  multiplies  its  objects  faster  than  it  can  satisfy  their 
claims,  and  raises  up  a  swarm  of  competitors  for  the 
prize  of  genins  from  the  dregs  of  idleness  and  dulness. 
The  real  patron  is  anxious  to  reward  merit,  not  to 
encourage  gratuitous  pretenders  to  it ;  to  see  that  the 
man  of  genius  taket  no  detriment;  that  another  Wilson 
is  not  left  to  perish  for  want ;  not  to  propagate  the 
breed,  for  that  he  knows  to  be  imposable.  But  there 
are  some  (arsons  who  think  it  essential  to  the  interests 
of  art,  to  keep  up  "  an  aerie  of  children,"— the  young 
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ttj  of  embryo  ctndidatOB  for  fkme,— ta  ethen  think  it 
•ssential  to  tbe  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  to  prcserra  the 
apftwn  of  the  herrin(-fiiheriei.  In  general,  pablio,  that 
if,  indiscriminate  patronage,  ii,  and  can  be  nothing  bat- 
ter than  a  ipeoiea  of  intellectual  lednotion,  by  adminii- 
tering  proTocattToa  to  vanity  and  avarice ;  it  ii  leading 
astray  the  y  oath  of  this  nation,  by  fitUaoioos  hopes  which 
can  scarcely  aver  b«  realised ;  it  is  beating  np  ft>r  raw 
dependents — sending  oat  to  the  highways  for  the  halt, 
the  lame,  and  the  blind,  and  making  a  scramble  among 
•  set  of  idle  boys  for  prises  of  the  first,  secmd,  and  third 
class,  like  what  w«  make  among  ohildien  for  gingprbread 
toys."  There  is  maah  nion  ia  the  san*  itnin.  Iftrne 
twenty  years  sinee,  whan  they  wtn  written,  how  moob 
mora  emphatically  true  af*  tbase  obaarratiimt  now,  whm 
•Tsiy  town  and  Tilli^  has  its  annual  MhiUtioa,  its 
pietora-lottery,  and  junta  of  critics  and  patrons. 
Tkt  Hi^UoMi  NeU-Bcoh;  or.  Sketches  and  Anecdotes, 

Ac    By  R.  Carmtbers.    Edinbargh :  A.  ft  C.  Black. 

literature,  in  these  latter  times,  is  able  to  Maintain, 
— ^in  a  corps  of  clsTer,  and  often  aseompUshed  newspaper 
editors, — a  sort  of  permanent  staff,  or  chain  of  posts,  in 
the  proriaeea.  They  are  nerar  better,  and  seldom  half 
•0  pleasantly  employed,  as  regards  distant  readers,  thaa 
when  describing  the  natoral  seenery,  or  local  aatlqnities, 
•f  their  fe^eetive  districts ;  or  in  telling  the  historical 
traditions  and  romantic  legends,  and  embalming  the  me- 
moriee  of  the  WorOiee  of  their  oonnties.  The  Highland 
Kote-Book,  in  snbstanee,  and,  we  presume,  nearly  in 
Ibrm,  appeared  in  this  manner  in  the  Author's  exoel- 
lent  newspaper,  TU  Jntenum  Courier.  He  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  peouliarly  fbrtnnate  in  his  locality,  which  is 
the  centre  *t  a  wide  region,  of  which  much  remained  to 
be  told,  and  much  to  be  explored.  Mr.  Carmtbers,  se- 
lecting his  sabjects  wiDt  good  Judgment  and  taste,  has 
oontrited,  in  a  series  of  years,  to  throw  together  a  de- 
Ugbtfhl  wtdange  of  deaeriptioa,  aneedote,  tale,  and  tra- 
dition, which  well  merited  the  preserration  it  has  found. 
Nor  are  his  Aetehes  limited  to  the  Highlands  and  the 
Highland  border ;  though,  with  his  fbot  on  the  hea- 
ther, we  like  him  best.  His  Highland  readers  may 
give  tiielr  preftience  en  quite  opposite  grounds.  An 
erident  warm  attachment  to  elegant  literature,  and  love 
of  literary  allusion,  gives  a  fkrther  charm  to  his  work. 
He  has  also— fcr  <*  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich" 
—been  able,  in  the  Far  North,  to  rescue  fi«m,oblirion 
seme  original  letters  of  Thomson,  Armstrong,  Scott,  and 
Allan  Bsmsay,  which  are  both  curious  and  character- 
istic. As  brief  speoimeus  of  one  style  of  these  pleasing 
and  graoefhl  Notes,  we  select  a  tem  samples, 
tan  RAPrr  ruxxr. 

Somewhat  more  than  half-way  to  the  Fall,  we  oome  to 
the  inn,  or  ebsnge-house  of  Whitebridge,  a  small  but  da- 
cent  hostelrie,  which  is  welcome  as  the  shining  forehead 
of  a  star  in  that  gloomy  wild.  Having  seen  your  horse 
cared  for — and  oats  as  well  as  hay  can  be  had— you 
should  walk  over  tbe  bills  to  tbe  south,  a  distance  of 
five  miles,  to  see  the  Vale  of  Killin,  a  Highland  Para- 
dise, which  has  not  unaptly  been  termed  "  The  Happy 
Yalley."  It  is  an  extenmve  sbealing,  encompassed  by 
steep  mountains,  producing  the  richest  pasture,  and  fre- 
quented for  sununer-graring  by  sU  the  erofttrt  and  their 
cattle.  Many  a  Celtic  beauty  here  trims  her  snood,  and 
trills  a  song  to  please  her  swain.  The  plain,  two  miles 
in  length,  is  dotted  all  over  with  temporary  huts  ;  some 
hundreds  of  cows  are  kept  from  June  till  Aagnst,  and 
the  land  flows  with  milk,  if  not  with  honey.  The  ver- 
dant turf  is  sacred  fh>m  the  plough,  rcutroque  intacta ; 
a  high  mural  rock  bulwarks  it  in  on  one  side,  vrith  lesser 
tnbsldiaries  of  the  same  character;  and  »  lake,  with  a 


stream  oosing  out  of  it,  waters  and  encloses  the  otlw 
side.  Fragments  of  Celtic  song  and  mosio  hire  Ixti 
preserved  by  this  rural  carnival  in  the  Tale  of  Killin;  ud 
an  eminent  composer  of  these  national  melodies  jetittd 
Mme  of  his  sweetest  strains  f^m  this  pastotal  ssaite. 

KUnMLTH'S  HJkU.  IK  DABnAWlT  OiS«I. 

We  pass  IVom  the  modem  rooms  into  aa  SfastMst 
sudi  as  Hit  castles  can  boast — Bandobh's  HaU,artsti- 
room,  about  a  hundred  feat  long,  forty  broad,  and  siittj 
high.  This  hall  is  of  neat  antiquity.  It  wu  built  b; 
Randolph,  the  first  £arl  of  Moray,  the  friend,  ud 
nephew,  and  fellow-warrior  of  Robert  Bruce,  ud  ilta- 
wards  Regent  of  Scotland,  who  died  in  Ittl.  Ths  wtlli 
of  the  hall  are  eaaed  <m  the  outside  with  ths  same  itosi 
as  the  new  castle,  and  it  is  plastered  and  whitewitbad 
inside,  and  lighted  with  modem  windows  t  Thset  su 
against  good  taste  resemble  the  barbarous  anschrosini 
of  the  old  players,  ((Hrrick  among  the  number,)  vho 
used  to  represent  Lear  and  Macbeth  in  a  tie-wif ,  ud 
ths  cast-off  court  dresses  of  the  nobility.  Ilu  oik  nof 
of  this  ancient  hall  still  remains  untouched ;  sad  it  i> 
impossible  to  enter  the  vast  apartment,  looUsc  dowi 
its  extensive  area,  and  up  to  its  magnificent  loof,  dia 
vrith  age,  recalling,  at  the  same  time,  its  warlike  ftinnder 
and  his  oompatriota.  Brace,  the  Black  Donglis,  ud 
others,  who  must  often  have  sat  vrithin  its  walls,  «itb> 
out  experiencing  a  thrilling  swsation  approashiiif  to 
awe  and  fsar.  Randolph  was  a  brave  soldier,  ai  Vt 
conquest  of  Edinburgh  Castle  and  his  conduct  tt  Bu- 
nockbura  testified.  He  was  also,  as  regent,  a  jut,  bot 
a  severe  judge.  "  Having,  on  one  OMasion,  wnt  bis 
ooroner  before  him  to  Ellandonaa  Castle,  in  the  Higb- 
lands,  to  execute  certain  thieves  aod  robliars,  tkat  ofl- 
cer  caused  their  heads  to  be  hung  round  the  walla  al 
the  castle,  to  the  number  of  fifty.  When  Baadolpk 
came  down  the  leJce  in  a  barge,  and  saw  the  cattlt 
adorned  vrith  these  grim  and  bloody  heads,  he  ssid, '  Rt 
loved  better  to  look  upon  them  than  on  any  gariisda  ti 
rosee  he  had  ever  seen.' "  Doubtless  his  hall  at  Dim- 
way  was  sometimes  adorned  with  such  garlsadi  1  Tbi 
last  historical  association  connected  with  this  apartiDeiil 
is  the  circumstance  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  holdinf  i 
council  here,  in  her  progress  to  the  north,  in  the  intum 
of  1(63.  ThehaUstiUcoBtoinsafewrelicsoftkeoMeii 
time.  There  is  a  carved  chair  which  belonged  te  Bao- 
dolph,  iritb  a  thistle  rudely  cut  on  it ;  also  a  few  nstan 
oaken  tables,  that  may  have  borne  a  banquet,  spnsd  ani 
for  the  nobles  of  Robert  Brace.  Across  one  of  tit  win- 
dows are  placed  the  colours  of  the  Sutheriand  Fencibla 
regiment,  torn  and  shattered  at  the  engagement  of  Viu- 
gar  HiU :  of  this  corps  the  late  Lord  Horay^  tottbii 
was  somstime  commander. 

We  have  lingered  too  long  amidst  the  gloom  ud 
vastnesB  of  this  old  hall ;  and  as  the  sun  is  now  tbimii{ 
brightly  over  the  trees,  we  shall  take  a  plunge  hito  tb« 
woods— the  Forest  of  Damaway.  A  noble  fswst  I  E«- 
tering  it  ata  point  called  Dorsella,  the  tourist  juj  pu* 
over,  in  a  circuitous  line,  until  ha  quits  the  *o*^V^ 
Earlsmill,  a  circle  of  twenty  miles— an  extent  of  wood- 
land which,  as  surrounding  the  residence  of  UT  <>■" 
nobleman  or  gentleman  in  Scotland,  is,  perbspi,  nixi' 
ampled.  The  absolute  value  of  tiie  woods  of  Dsr«»w»T) 
in  18S0,  was  £130,000.  The  annual  faiereass  is  growll^ 
of  oak  and  fir,  exceeds,  in  a  threefold  ratio,  ths  ssmu 
of  timber  thinned  and  copied  every  year ;  snd  s»  tbo 
system  pursued  is,  for  every  fir  that  is  cut  down  to  pMJ 
two  oaks,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  the  whole  forest  of 
Darnavray  will  bo  one  mass  of  oak. ,-  ' 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  rivw  i*  aa  aacient  sad  nit- 
resting  object,  a  heronry.  From  time  iaasiMnsl— 
most  probably  since  the  days  of  Randolph,  first  ^^jf 
Moray — a  colony  of  herons  has  congregated  on  "■•I"'!; 
Their  nests  are  built  on  the  branches  of  some  old  otf 
trees,  overhanging  the  daik  and  rapid  stie*"".  ^ 
manv  as  fbrty  nests  are  on  one  tree,  and  there  u*  l>|* 
two  te  three  hundred  birds.  In  the  bed  of  Om  river,  us 
birds  may  be  seen,  vrith  their  tall  figures,  losg  nMS% 
and  blue  wings,  fishing  patiently  for  food,  or  rwsf 
slowly  up  to  begin  their  flight.  When  *•<«  s^'?!, 
swollen  by  the  sntann  floods,  the  herons,  delfsnw  t"" 
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uaal  eBpIopaent  ef  SAiag  in  its  stony  bed,  npsir  to 
tta  ikoKS  of  Ae  firth  for  fkod.  Tb«ir  namber  here  is 
on  the  iaerease,  probably  because  the  neble  proprietor  is 
■■xioiu  to  protect  tbe  once  royal  bir4s  in  their  present 
inglorious  retirement,  and  becanse  the  river  and  firth 
a^trd  abundance  of  small  troat  and  fry.  On  the  oppo- 
sito  bank  of  the  Findhom  is  a  stoep,  predpitons  bank  of 
Ughi  mnndstoae,  irith  nnmsroHs  heles  and  Bssnres,  in 
wbieh  tome  scores  of  jackdaws  have  taken  np  their 
abode.  These  light  in&ntry  sometimes  make  trar  on 
the  statoly  ranks  of  the  herons,  occasioning  a  din  and  a 
taumoU  ^t  resonnd  throngh  the  forest  like  the  noise  of 
artiOery,  and  they  sometimes  find  their  tray  into  the 
tne-i<o«lRd  nests  and  steal  the  eggs. 

A«Atker  pietnresqne  point  here  is  formed  by  what  are 
tanned  the  Etia,  or  salmon  leaps,  where  the  rocks  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  emddenly  converge,  leaving  narrow 
passes  and  falls,  np  which  the  fish  try  to  ascend. 

In  one  spot,  perched  on  a  high  green  bank,  is  a  solitary 
etmreli,  where  a  oongregation  of  Seottish  Dissenters  has 
sewmWed  for  npwa^  of  a  hundred  years.  On  a  calm 
summer  Sanday,the  door  is  thrown  open,  and  tbe  sound 
of  the  psalm-singing  mingles  in  a  solemn  and  pleasing 
tone  with  the  noise  of  the  bum  and  the  notes  of  the 
wood-pigcon.  Scenes  of  this  kind  have  a  pecnliarly 
BeaOiik  eharsetor ;  they  remind  «s  altomatoly  of  the  old 
CerenaBtors  who  assembled  on  tbe  hill  side,  and  of  the 
deep  religious  feeling  which  still  pervades  tjie  scattered 
dwellings  of  our  rural  population. 

The  rookery  at  Brahan,  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  the 
Mackeazies,  is  a  fit  pendant  to  the  heronry  of  the  pois- 
sant  lords  of  Moray. 

A  colony  of  rooks  has  long  been  established  at  Bra- 
han, and  attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  lessen  the 
nnmber.  The  reason  assigned  is,  that  the  nests  of  the 
Uidt  iqjore  the  tree*.  Tbe  nests  are  strongly  made, 
rigsrons,  compact,  and  durable — for  tbe  rook  is  an  ad- 
mirable architect  and  builder — ^bnt  they  get  filled  with 
run,  which  is  constantly  overflowing  in  times  of  storm 
and  tempest,  and  thus  the  branches  of  the  trees  become 
deeayed.  1%ere  seems  sometiiing  in  this  dietwm,  though 
we  B«T«r  keard  it  proponnded  brfore.  But  the  rook  is 
as  Wrongly  attached  to  the  tree  on  which  it  has  been 
cradled]  as  the  salmon  is  to  his  native  stream,  and  it 
will  be  no  easy  task  to  dislodge  him.  He  is  also  so  in- 
terecting  a  fcllow,  when  wheeling  about  with  his  com- 
panions, in  his  usual  picturesque  style,  before  going  to 
rooat  OB  »  calm  summer's  evening,  that  we  should  be 
mmf  to  see  tbe  social  tribe  driven  from  their  old  imme- 
morial haunts. 
Tie  Cold-Water  SgtUm :  an  Iluay,  exlMting  its  real 

mariti,  j-o,  ^e.    By  Thomas  J.  Gribun,  MJ).>  Gra- 

dnato  «f  Glasgow. 

When  the  eold-vrater  cure  waa  first  beard  of  in  this 
oomitry,  we  prophesied — and,  indeed,  no  prophet  was 
rsqaired — ^that  it  would  make  a  vast  sensation — and  that 
tiitre  would  forthwith  be  numerous  Hydropathie  Estab- 
lishmento  in  England.  And  so  there  are ;  and  there 
mi^t,  beyond  donbt,  he  much  worse  places  of  resort  for 
the  anmeroos  wealthy,  and  often  imaginary  invalids,  of 
this  wealthy  country.  The  author  of  this  Essay  has 
opened  a  Hydropathic  Establishment  near  London.  He 
is  avowedly  a  regular  oold-wator  practitioner,  though  he 
has  not  altogatiwr -renounced  bis  faith  in  the  moderate 
use  ef  medieine.  His  cold-water  remedies  are  precisely 
those  employed  by  the  Father  of  the  system — Friessnitz, 
thoBgb  be  may  not  carry  the  nse  of  some  of  them  to  the 
same  extent.  Nor  does  he  cbiim  universality  for  his 
panacea;  the  cases  in  which  he  has  found  the  cold-water 
treatment  efficacious, being,at  present,  merely  "  Indiges- 
tion, Costiveness,  Asthma,  Cough,  Consumption,  Gout, 
Bhcnmatism,  Ulceration,"  &c., which  etcetera  may, how- 
ever, comyrehend  a  good  many  other  diseases.  The 
author,  as  a  professional  man,  claims  superiority  to  cold- 
water  ignoramuses  like  Friessnitz  ;  and  from  being  able 


to  eemblae  the  kydriatie  method  of  treatment  with  the 
skilfiilpreseriptiott  ef  medieine;  new  this  is  an  eqalvocal 
good,  as  getting  entirely  rid  of  drugs  is  held  one  main 
advantage  of  the  new  system.  Dr.  Graham  gives  nume- 
rons  cases  ef  cures  effected  by  him,  in  letters  from  the 
patients.  Perhaps  the  really  valuable  part  of  the  Essay 
is  that  in  which  the  abuses  of  the  new  method  of  cure  are 
pointed  out.  According  to  Mr.  Claridge,  Friessnitz  nevet 
fitiled.  Here  we  find  many  instances  of  his  temerity  and 
consequent  fatal  fUlnre.  After  all,  we  are  warranted  to 
hope  that  Dr.  Graham  avails  himself  of  the  novelty  of  the 
cold-water  system  to  attract  notice,  and  employs  it  dis- 
creetly, adopting  what  is  good,  and  discarding  what  is 
dangerous. 
TUiait ;  a  Bomanee  (/  Vtniee.  By  R.  Skelton  Mackenzie, 

IL.D.    Three  Volumes.   Bentley. 

The  author  of  Titixn  claims  for  bis  romance  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  Art-novel  which  has  appeared 
in  England.  The  Art-notel  is  a  term  new  as  distinctiy 
recognised  in  France  and  Germany  as  tbe  Historical,  the 
Domestic,  or  the  sentimental  novel.  We  have  no  desire  to 
quarrel  with  the  name,  though  preferring,  in  the  structure 
of  every  prose  fiction  that  is  of  any  length,  those  broad  and 
free  views  of  many-coloured  life,  which,  in  subservienco 
to  good  tasto  and  sound  judgment,  comprehend  and 
harmonize  in  one  all  the  different  styles.  It  is  more 
to  the  purpose  that  Titian,  tbongh  strictly  an  Art-novel, 
is  an  exceedingly  attractive  romanoe,  and  a  piece  of 
elegant  and  scholar-like  composition.  Assuming  tbe 
known  biography  of  Titian  as  the  gronnd-work  of  the 
story,  the  adventures  of  the  great  Painter  are  amplified 
and  embellished  in  a  graceful,  if  not  peculiarly  inter- 
esting tale,  illustrative  of  the  struggles  and  fate  of 
Genius  and  the  course  of  true  love ;  while  ingenious 
criticisms  on  painting,  and  eloquent  disquisitions  en  the 
principles  and  influences  of  the  Fine  Arts,  give  nnity  of 
purpose  and  solidity  to  the  work.  The  only  great  Artist 
is  Titian;  but  we  have,  in  Cornelius  Agrippa,  a  philoso- 
pher and  man  of  science.  Their  mistresses  are  lovely 
and  high-bom  maidens  of  Venice.  Of  the  condition 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  most  romantic  of  cities,  we 
picturesquely  see  and.  learn  a  great  deal,  as  the  scwe 
seldom  changes  from  Venice.  Many  fine  verses  are  in- 
terspersed through  the  romance,  and  vritb  good  affect. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  are  compelled  to  fear  that 
Titian  will  be  received  with  more  favour  by  cultivated 
readers,  than  by  the  circulating-library  devanrers  of  mar- 
vellous incidento,  and  admirers  of  bnrlesqne  cbaiaeters. 
Firtt  Lee$on»  in  Geograpky,for  tkeVH(^  SMMt.    By 

George  Rae.    Stereotyped  edition,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved.   Edinburgh)  Maeredie. 

A  useful,  and  well-filled  cheap  compendium. 
The  Gardener  and  Praetieal  Flaritt.    First  volume. 

London:  Qroombridge. 

Thei«  is  mueh  excellent,  practical  matter  in  this  book. 
Iiaytnond;aTaleofTrtith.  I  volume.  Saunders &Otley. 

In  spite  ef  our  snperabonnding  good-nature,  we  are 
net  able  to  say  much  fbr  Raymond,  as  a  literary  produc- 
tion ;  but,  as  there  was  never  yet  any  kind  of  story 
which  did  net  find  admirers  suited  to  its  character,  we 
shiUl  not  despair  fbr  Raymond  in  this  latter'respect. 

NEW  POEMS. 
Poem  of  the  Fancy  and  Jfeetioni.  By  William  Sinclair. 

Edinburgh:  Tait. 

Besides  a  piece  of  some  length,  entitled  "  The  Maiden's 
Dream  of  Death,"  which  displays  tenderness  and  grace- 
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ful  bnej,  this  Tolume  consists  of  nameroas  misoeUaneoas 
poems,  generally  on  sentimental  themes ;  and  more  dis- 
tingnished  by  cnltirated  taste,  gentleness,  and  softness, 
than  by  passion  or  -rigonr.  Many  of  them  are,  indeed, 
truly  sweet  and  engaging.  Among  our  &Toniites  are — 
Tke  Highland  Girl't  Letter  to  her  Sitter— Tke  Rou  in  the 
BHrial  Ground,  and  Linei  *ugge$ted  by  Hareeft  Paint- 
ing, The  Caitaway.  The  Tolome  is  inscribed  to  Delta, 
\rith  whose  genius  that  of  its  author  has  a  close  affinity. 
Poetiu — TrUmtei  to  Searhorongh,  Odet  to  Wellington  and 
Napoleon,  ^o.  j^c.  By  Ben.  Fenton.  Saunders  &  Otiey. 
fapert  ofSegnault.    Edward  BuU. 

SERIAL  WORKS. 

Tn  PicioBiAL  Edition  of  Shakbpbbb.  Shakspebb  ; 
A  BiooBAPHT,  Part  6  ;  of  the'  general  Work,  Part  LI  I. 
'In  this  new  portion  of  this  pleasant,  thongh  two-thirds 
imkginatire  and  imaginary  biography,  we  have  Shak- 
spere  in  London,  and  in  contact  with  Raleigh,  Greene, 
Peele,  Lodge,  Lyly,  Marlowe,  and  other  illustrions  lite- 
rary contemporaries.  There  is  thus  unbounded  scope 
fbr  the  conjectural  biography,  which  also  forms  a  kind 
of  dramatic  literary  history  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 

Cdmhino's  Fox's  Book  of  Mabttrs.  Part  XXI., 
with  a  View  of  Naples.  This  Part  treats  of  the  first 
years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when,  if  persecution 
had  ceased,  the  spirit  of  intolerance  was  not  inactive. 

ScKifEBT  ARD  Authiditiis  OF  Ibelahd.  Fart  XXII. 
This  Fart  contains  two  fine  and  characteristic  plates, 
Devenish  Island  in  Lou|;h  Erne,  a  beautifully  lucid 
Tiew  ;  and  Taking  (a  Stag  near  Derryonnnihy  Caecade, 
a  striking  scene,  finely  depicted.  The  other  plates  are 
fiur  enough,  but  inferior  to  these  in  subject  and  handling. 

Thobnton's  Histobt  of  Bbitish  India.  Volume  IV.; 
Part8.4th  &  Sth. 

The  Phbeno-Maonbt,  and  Mibbob  of  Natube,  &c., 
4o.  Edited  by  Spencer  T.  Hall.  No.  I.  This  new 
periodical  is  intended  to  form  a  record  of  Facts,  Expe- 
riments, and  DisooTeries  in  Phrenology  and  Magnetism, 
which  are  henceforth,  we  presume,  to  be  regarded,  if 
not  as  twins,  then  as  intimate  auxiliaries  or  allies. 
Phreno-Magnetism  has  its  root  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  at  present  a  fayonrite  pursuit,  these  two 
new  sciences  being  held  to  prove  each  other. 

Chahbebs'  Cycmpbdia  of  English  Litebatcbe. 
Part  IV. 

PopDuiB  CrcxopEDiA  OF  Natdbai.  SCIENCE.  Part  III. 
Methanieoi  Philoiophy. 

Gebman  Akabahths.    No.  II. 

Jesst  Philups  ;.  a  Tale  of  the  New  Poob  Law. 
Part  IIL 

Mabtin  Dotle's  PsAcncAL  Husbandby.    Part  XI. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACTS. 

A  Dbeam  of  a  Queen's  Rbion. — This  is  an  ingenious 
production,  written  by  a  philanthropic  and  patriotic  indi- 
vidual, who  has  adopted  the  machinery  of  a  Vision  to 
arrest  attention.  The  queen  is  Queen  Victoria,  who 
with  Beligion,  Juttioe,  and  Hutory— three  most  illus- 
trious ladies — ^holds  discourse  on  many  subjects  of  deep 
interest  to  the  commnnity.  How  far  the  living,  impa- 
tient, and  earnest  generation — earnest  ttom  suffering — 
may  relish  the  machinery  of  these  Viiiont,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say;  thongh  we  must  heartily  approve  of 
the  writer's  attempt  to  win  the  ear  of  the  public  to  the 
grave  and  pressing  truths  which  he  has  to  propound. 

England  and  heb  Interests — and  "  The  Times" 


CoNSiDEBED.    By  John  White,  A.M. — ^The  writer  is  all 
for  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  aad  deddedly  hostile  to 
"  The  Times"  newspaper. 
The  Dutt  of- ExcowniNiCATiNa  the  "Modkbate" 

MlNISTEBS  OF  THE  ChCBCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Wab  and  Peace— the  Evils  of  the  Fibst,  Aia>  a. 
Plan  fob  PsESEBViNa  the  Last.  By  William  Jay. — 
This  is  a  reprint  of  the  Ess^y  of  Judge  Jay,  issued  by 
those  of  the  friends  of  Peace  who  form  the  committee  of 
the  London  Peace  Society.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
a  Peace  Convention,  in  terms  of  a  previous  arrangement, 
is  to  be  held  in  London  in  June  next.  Before  that  time. 
Judge  Jay's  panyphlet  may  have  done  something  to  pro- 
mote the  spread  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  as- 
sociation— namely,"  that  war  is  inconsistent  with  Ouis- 
tianity,  and  the  truest  iniensts  of  mankind." 

ViciOBiAisM ;  OB,  A  Re-Obgahizahon  of  the  Proplx, 
MoBAL,  Social,  and  Foutical,  &c.  &c.  &&,  in  Lsxtkbs 
TO  SiB  Robert  Peel. 

Letters  on  Fbee  Tbase,  addbesses  to  Lobd  John 
Russell.  By  Walter  Fletcher,  Liverpool. — An  excel- 
lent pamphlet,  by  a  ^muiiM  free-trader,  thon^  some  of 
his  remedies  may  be  questioned.  Trade  ought  not  only 
to  be  b^,  but  every  man  should  be  tne  to  exercise  his 
trade,  untaxed.  Now,  Mr.  Fletcher  propoees,  as  a  source 
of  revenue,  and  substitute  for  the  income-tax,  to  license 
all  trades  and  professions,  as  attorneys  and  hawken 
are  licensed  at  present. 

Machinebt,  its  Tendenct  Viewed,  pabticvlablt  ih 
BEFEBENCE  TO  TKE  WoBKiNo  CLASSES.    By  an  Aitisan. 

An  Exposube  of  Female  Pbostitiition  in  Londoit, 
Leeds,  and  Rochdale,  but  esfeciallt  in  Glasoow.  By 
William  Logan,  City  Missionary;  vrith  an  Intboductioic, 
by  the  Rev.  William  Anderson  of  the  Belief  Church, 
John  Street,  Glasgow. — Another  horrible  record;  bat 
with  fewer  incredible-looking  genetal  averments  and  in- 
ferences than  we  have  seen  in  works  of  this  nature, 
written  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  startling 
effect.  This  City  missionary,  who  ought  to  have  good 
opportunities  of  accurate  knowledge, says,"  I  have  seen 
procuresses  going  to  church  in  this  city,  dressed  ao 
modestly  that  no  person  could  imagine  that  they  were 
looking  out  for  good-looking  girls  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
coying them."  In  another  place  he  says,  Traati  are 
often  seen  in  the  kitchens  of  brothels ;  and  that,  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  of  England  Mission- 
ary Society,  held  in  Glasgow,  he  observed  two  first-class 
harlots  attending.  There  have  surely  now  been  enough 
and  too  many  publications  exposing  the  fbarfhl  extent 
and  vride-spreading  evils  of  prostitution.  The  remedies 
are  what  society  longs  to  hear  of.  Magdalene  Asylums 
do  not  meet  a  hundredth  part  of  the  evil,'alUiongh  in 
this  case,  above  all  others,  prevention  were  not  infinitely 
better  than  any  remedy  whatever.  "  If,"  says  this 
pamphlet,  "  one-fourth  of  the  time  and  money  were 
appropriated  for  the  detection  of  procuresses  and  sup- 
porters, government  would  not  be  o^ed  npon  for  so 
many  grants  for  erecting  Prisons  and  Penitentiaries." 

CONSEBVATIVE  StSTEM  OF  JoiNT  STOCK  AND  COMXEB- 

ciAL  AND  Indcstbial  ASSOCIATIONS.  TUs  is  a  modifloa- 
tion  of  Owen's  Social  Commnnities  ;  but  somewhat  more 
rational. 

The  Dbainaqe  of  Lands  and  Sewebaqe  of  Towns, 
with  a  few  sdooesiions  pbevious  to  the  passind  op  aht 
ACT  FOB  DBAiHiNo  AND  SEWEBAOE.  A  reprint  i^om  He 
Weetmimter  J7«in««, -containing  many  useful  suggestions. 
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LAYS  OF  THE  WOULD-BE  LAUREATES. 


CONTBIBirrBD  BT  BON  OCALnBR. 


Wb  were  contemplating  the  peipetiaUon  of  cer- 
tain elegiac  stanzas,  in  the  style  of  Spenser,  upon 
the  demise  of  onr  recently-departed  laureate.    Our 
study  was  darkened  ;  a  branch  of  cypress  nodded 
over  our  mantelpiece ;  our  shirt-coUar  hong  loosely 
from  onr  neck ;  oar  eyes  were  beginning  to  roU 
with  true  poetic  frenzy ;  we  had  actaally  nibbed  a 
new  pen,  and  written  the  preliminary  "  Oh,"  when 
the  entrance  of  the  servant  with  a  gigantic  packet 
interrupted  onr  proceedings.     The  mystic  letters, 
«  ON  HER  MAJESTY'S  SERVICE,"  printed 
upon  the  back  of  the  packet,  before  the  direction 
"For Boh  GvaUier,  Old  Nkk  Street,  Edinburgh," 
interested  our  attention  forthwith.  We  felt  a  proud 
(onsciousneas  tliat  we^ad  never  been  of  the  slightest 
aerrice  to  the  Conservative  party— rather  the  re- 
verse ;  but  as  this  seems — ^to  judge  by  some  recent 
Scotch  appointments — to  be  a    recommendation 
rather  than  otherwise,  we  were  not  without  a  hope, 
that  the  envelope  might  contain  our  nomination  to 
some  snug  place. 

Where  labonrs  light,  and  very  ample  pay, 
Might  give  us  cause  to  bless  each  qoarter-day. 
In  &et  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  decline  any- 
thing short  of  a  thousand  a-year,  and  to  spurn  at 
a  baronetcy,if  that  should  happen  to  be  the  contents 
of  the  despatch,— when  a  shower  of  manuscripts 
Ming  bom  the  interior  of  the  packet,  relieved  us 
from  all  apprehensions  upon  either  point. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  for  us  to  reveal  the  particu- 
lars of  that  official  communication,  though  it  bore 
indisputable  evidence  of  our  being  honoured  with 
the  confidence  of  her  Majesty's  government.  Suf- 
fice it,  that  the  Sybilline  leaves  which  had  dropped 
from  the  official  cover,  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  various  applications  that  had  been  made 
to  the  Home  Secretary  for  the  vacant  laurel.  Un- 
able to  rely  on  his  own  judgment,  and  seeing,  that 
M  Mr.  Wakley  had  not  a  seat  in  the  government, 
VOL.  X. — so.  CXIIl. 


he  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  his  fine  .poetical 
discrimination.  Sir  James  Graham  had  brought  his 
difficulty  under  the  notice  of  her  Majesty.  We 
shall  not  repeat  her  Majesty's  remarks  on  the  oc- 
casion :  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  observe  is, 
that  the  despatch  of  the  documents  to  us  was  the 
result.  Blushing  from  the  roots  of  the  hair  to  the 
points  of  our  gp^at-toes  at  the  unlooked-for  honour, 
we  at  once  flung  our  abortive  elegiacs  in  the  fire, 
and  proceeded  to  the  perusal  of  these  multiform 
effusions  of  the  British  Helicon. 

We  have  said  that  the  Home  Secretary  had  not 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wakley's  fine  poetical  discrimi- 
nation to  direct  his  judgment.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  even  although  Mr.  Wakley  had  been 
familiar  with  the  official  red  tape,  personal  consi- 
derations wouldjhave  warped  his  usually-acute  per- 
ceptions of  the  beautiful.  He  is  himself  a  candi- 
date for  the  office;  and  his  application  puts  his 
views,  as  to  poetry  and  poets,  in  so  clear  a  light, 
that  it  were  superfluous  to  add  one  word  upon  the 
subject.    Here  it  is : — 

THE  CORONER'S  CORONAL. 

What's  a  poet  I    One  who  writes 

What  nobody  ever  reads ; 
One  who  raves  about  moonlights. 

Dicky-birds  and  flowery  meads ; 
One  to  whom  a  pretfy  womiui 
Is  a  being  snpeihaman, — 
A  sort  of  cross-breed,  gay  and  airy. 
Twist  an  angel  and  a  fairy. 
That's  a  poet ! 

What's  a  poet  I  One  youll  see 
By  the  side  of  murmuring  brooks. 

Looking  so,  you'd  swear  that  he 
Is  a  patient  from  St.  Luke's ; 

One  who  maunders  through  the  town 

With  long  hair  and  collar  down ; 

By  the  heath  of  Highgate  lingers. 

Counts  his  feet  upon  his  fingers. 
That's  a  poet ! 
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What's  a  laureate !    One  whose  lays 

By  a  pension  are  inspired, 
Who  wears  a  thing  they  call  the  bays, 

And  writes  an  ode  when  he's  desired. 
What's  an  ode  I    I'm  noways  clear 
What  an  ode  may  be,  but  hear 
'Tis  some  stuff  about  the  Queen ; 
Long  lines,  with  shorter  lines  between. 
That's  an  od«l 

Toeta,  laureates,  odea^  and  all, 
Are  sheer  humbug,  that's  a  fact ; 

Young  and  aged,  great  and  small. 
All  your  rhyming  birds  are  crack'd. 

There  is  Wordsworth,  doting  elf, 

I  could  write  as  well  myself. 

In  domestic  medicine's  praises. 

As  he  of  buttercups  and  daisies. 
That  I  could! 

Give  me  but  the  laureate's  place. 

Soon  my  genius  shall  enhance  it ; 
Songs  each  Crowner'a  'Quest  shall  grace, 

I  shall  Tersify  the  Lancet. 
Give  me  but  the  laureate's  pay, 
Ballad-singers  all  the  day 
Shall  have  matter  for  their  ohimes,— 
"Vakley's  Royal  Nursery  Bhymes, 
By  the  yard  I" 

A  very  concise  exposition  of  Mr.  Wakley's  poeti- 
cal creed,  certainly.  Goyemment  should  take  him 
at  his  offer,  and  engage  him  to  put  Bnehan's 
Domestic  Medicine  and  The  London  Pliannacopeia 
into  octosyllabics  for  the  use  of  schools.  We  should 
soon  have  the  whole  faculty  following  his  example. 
Pills  and  poetry  would  be  blended  in  one  prescrip- 
tion. Instead  of  the  cabalistic  scroUs,  garnished 
with  snakes'  tails  and  triangles,  in  which  our 
leeches  now  issue  their  fiats  to  tiie  apothecaries, 
■we  diottld  have  some  such  graceful  mandate  as 
this:— 

When  life  appears  a  goUen  waste. 
And  the  mouth  feels  a  nanseous  taste—- 
When  yon  abhor  the  genial  onp,  or 
Break&st,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper, — 
To  the  next  chemist  swift  repair. 
And  tell  him  to  compound,  with  care. 
Eight  drachms  of  colocynth  with  two 
•   Of  those  fine  pills  which  men  call  blue. 
These  swallow  ere  yon  go  to  bed. 
Next  day  will  find  you  well,  or  dead. 

Such  verses  would  take  even  the  bitterness  of 
quassia  out  of  a  patient's  mouth. 

We  are  naturally  of  a  humane  disposition,  and 
should,  therefore,  have  much  pleasure  in  handing 
over  the  modest  author  of  the  foUowing  rhapsody 
to  the  trenchant  scalpel  of  Mr.  Wakley.  Few 
men  have  written  more  verses — ^few  less  poetry, 
than  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  who  realizes  to  the 
letter  the 

Frond  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines 
of  Pope.  In  the  following  eflFusion,  he  has  out- 
Montgomeried  Montgomery.  If  our  readers  feel 
any  surprise  at  not  understanding  it,  they  can 
know  little  of  his  "  Omnipresence"  or  his  "  Satan" 
It  wants  a  title.    We  shall  give  it  one. 

MONTGOMERY.    A  POEM. 
Like  one  who,  waking  from  a  tronblons  dream. 
Pursues  with  force  his  meditative  theme ; 
Calm  as  the  ocean  in  its  haloyoa  still. 
Calm  as  the  snnlight  sleeping  on  tiie  bill. 
Calm  as  at  Ephesus  Great  Paul  was  seen 
To  rend  his  robes  in  agonies  serene. 


Calm  as  the  love  that  radiant  Luther  bore 

To  all  that  lived  behind  him,  and  before ; 

Calm  as  meek  Calrln,  when,  with  holy  smile, 

He  sang  the  mass  aronnd  Serretns'  pile; 

So  once  again  I  snatch  this  harp  of  mine 

To  breathe  rich  incense  from  a  mystic  shrine. 

Not  now  to  whisper  to  the  ambient  air 

The  sounds  of  Satan's  Universal  Prayer ; 

Not  sow  to  sing,  in  sweet  domestic  strife. 

That  woman  leigns  (he  Angel  of  onr  life ; 

But  to  proolafan  the  wish  with  piens  art, 

Which  thrills  through  Britain's  nniversal  heart« 

That  on  this  brow,  with  native  honours  graeed. 

The  Laureate's  chaplet  should  at  length  be  placed  I 

Fear  not,  ye  maids,  who  love  to  hear  me  speak  : 
Let  no  desponding  tears  bedim  your  cheek ! 
No  gust  of  envy,  no  malicious  scorn. 
Hath  this  pure  heart  of  mine  with  phrenzy  torn. 
There  are  who  move  so  fer  above  the  great. 
Their  very  look  disarms  the  gUmce  of  hate. 
Their  thoughts,  more  rich  than  emenild  or  gold. 
Enwrap  them  like  the  prophet's  mantle's  fold.; 
Fear  not  for  me,  nor  think  that  this  onr  age. 
Blind  though  it  be,  hath  yet  no  Archimage. 
I,  who  have  bathed  in  bright  Castalia's  laia. 
By  classic  Oxford,  and  more  classic  Clyde ; 
I,  who  have  handled,  in  my  lofty  strain, 
All  things  divine,  and  many  things  prohoe  ; 
I,  who  have  trod  where  seraphs  fear  to  tread  ; 
1,  who  on  mountain — honey  dew  have  fed ; 
I,  who,  ondannted,  broke  the  mystio  seal. 
And  left  no  page  for  prophets  to  reveal ; 
I,  who  in  shade  portentous  Dante  threw  ; 
I,  who  have  done  what  Milton  dared  not  do,— • 
I  fear  no  rival  for  the  vacant  throne. 
No  mortal  thunder  shall  eclipse  my  own. 

Let  dark  Macanlay  chant  his  Roman  \»jb. 
Let  Monckton  Milnes  go  maunder  for  the  bays. 
Let  Simmons  call  on  great  Napoleon's  aid. 
Let  Lytton  Bnlwer  seek  his  Aram's  aid. 
Let  Wordswprth  ask  for  help  from  Peter  Bell, 
Let  Campbell  carol  Copenhagen's  knell. 
Let  Delta  warble  throngh  his  Delphio-gwvas, 
Let  Elliott  shout  fbr  pork  and  penny  iMves  : 
I  care  not,  I — resolved  to  stand  or  fall. 
One  down,  another  on.  111  smash  them  all. 

Back,  ye  profane  1  this  hand  alone  hath  power 
To  pluck  the  laurel  from  its  sacred  bower  ; 
This  brow  alone  is  privileged  to  wear 
The  ancient  wreath  o'er  hyadnthine  hair; 
These  lips  alone  may  quaff  the  sparkling  wine. 
And  make  its  mortal  juice  once  more  divine. 
Back,  ye  profane  1  And  thou,  fair  queen,  rejoice, 
A  nation's  praise  shall  consecrate  thy  choice. 
Thus,  then,  I  kneel,  where  Spenser  knelt  before. 
On  the  same  spot,  perchance,  of  Windsor's  floor. 
And  take,  while  awestruck  millions  round  me  stand. 
The  hallovr'd  wreath  ttom  great  Yiotoria's  hand. 

Crood,  twanging,  sonorous  lines,  and  quite  aa 
edifying  as  sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbals — 
quite.  Had  the  author  only  lived  fai  the  days  of 
Elkanah  S^tle  or  Sbadwell,  he  might  have  tried 
a  fall  with  them  for  the  bays,  and  not  without 
hope  of  success.  Dryden's  panegyric  en  Mac- 
flecknoe  might  have  been  written  for  him. 

Others  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence. 
But  Robert  never  deviates  into  sense. 

This  won't  do  in  these  days  of  Penny  Magazines 
and  Informations  for  the  People. 

After  all  this  grandiloquence  somethii^  ia  a 
lighter  vein  will  not  be  unacceptable.  Here  is  a 
graceful  set  of  verses  by  the  author  of  Lalla  Rookh 
— a  faint  echo  of  his  early  "Kiss  be  my  pasmort 
to  heaven  "  style. 
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OH,  WEEP  FOR  THE  HOURS. 

Ob,  weep  for  the  boors,  irhen  the  little,  blind  boy 

Long  held  me  in  thrall  in  the  Paphian  bower, 
When  I  dipped  my  light  wings  in  the  nectar  of  joy. 

And  soared  in  the  Bonshine,  the  moth  of  the  hour. 
From  beanty  to  beaaty  I  passed  like  the  wind; 

Now  fondled  the  lily,  now  toy'd  with  the  rose ; 
And  the  fair  that  at  mom  had  enchanted  my  mind, 

Was  forsook  for  another  ere  evening's  close. 

I  sighed  not  for  hononr,  I  cared  not  for  fame. 

While  pleasure  sat  by  me,  and  love  was  my  guest : 
They  twined  a  {nah  wreath  for  each  day  as  it  came, 

And  the  bosom  of  beauty  still  pillow'd  my  rest. 
And  the  harp  of  my  country — neglected  it  slept — 

In  hall  or  by  greenwood  unheard  were  its  songs; 
When  lore's  dream  was  dispelled,  I  roused  me,  and  swept 

Its  chords  as  I  sang  of  her  glories  and  wron^. 

Bat  weep  for  the  hour — Life's  summer  is  past. 

And  the  snow  of  its  winter  lies  cold  on  my  brow; 
And  my  sonl,  as  it  shrinks  from  each  thrill  of  the  blast, 

Cannot  turn  to  a  fire  that  glows  inwardly  now. 
No,  its  ashes  are  dead— and,  alas  1  love  nor  song 

No  ehann  to  life's  fast-closing  shadows  can  lend. 
Like  a  enp  of  old  wine,  rich,  mellow,  and  strong. 

And  a  seat  by  the  fire  tite-k-tite  with  a  friend. 

This  is  Cnpid  on  crutches,  with  a  Tengeance. 
The  bu]k  «f  the  verses  befor«  us  proves  very 
dearly,  that  the  practical  tendency  of  the  age  has 
afiected  even  the  poets.    It  is  not  the  laurel  wreath. 

Disgraced  by  CSbber,  and  contemn'd  by  Gray, 
which  forms  the  object  of  their  ambition.  That 
radiant  crown  is  of  very  secondaiy  importance  ; 
and  the  butt  of  sherry  occupies  the  first  place  in 
the  minstrel's  affection.  Scarcely  one  of  these 
poems  is  without  allusion,  more  or  less  direct,  to 
this  interesting  source  of  contemplation.  In  none 
of  them,  however,  is  it  more  prominient  than  in 
the  following : — 

THE  POET'S  MEED. 

BT  THOMAS  HOOD. 

Sonthey  *8  dead,  and  I  am  dronthy : — 
Let  me  hare  the  post  of  Southey. 

Terse  as  a  Greek  epigram  ;  but  sensual — ^very. 
Mr.  Hood  should  take  a  hint  from  the  confectioners, 
who  never  issue  their  dishes  of  preserved  ginger 
without  a  becoming  garnish  of  bay  leaves.  The 
same  tendency  is  very  palpable  in  the  following 
spirited  lines  by  a  poet,  who  is  a  great  favourite  of 
ours.  They  are  in  his  early  or  middle  style,  rather 
than  his  later  ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  pleasing  on 
diat  account. 

THE  LAUREATE. 

BT  ALFKED  TENNTSON. 

Who  would  not  be 

The  laureate  bold. 

With  his  butt  of  sherry 

To  keep  him  merry, 

And  nothing  to  do  but  to  pocket  his  gold  t 

Tis  I  would  be  the  laureate  bold ! 
When  the  days  are  hot,  and  the  sun  is  strong, 
I'd  lounge  in  the  gateway  all  the  day  long. 
With  her  Mi^esty's  footmen  in  crimson  aud  gold. 
I'd  care  not  a  pin  for  the  waiting-lord ; 
Bnt  I'd  lie  on  my  back  on  the  smooth,  green  sward. 
With  a  straw  in  my  mouth,  and  an  open  vest. 
And  the  oool  wind  blowing  upon  my  breast, 
And  I'd  vacantly  stare  at  the  clear  blue  sky. 
And  watch  Hie  clouds  as  listless  as  I, 
Lazily,  lazily  1 
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And  I'd  pick  the  moss  aud  the  daisies  white, 
And  chew  their  stalks  with  a  nibbling  bite  ; 
And  I'd  let  my  fancies  roam  abroad 
In  search  of  a  hint  for  a  birth-day  ode, 
Ciazily,  crazily ! 

Oh,  that  would  be  the  life  for  me, 

With  plenty  to  get,  and  nothing  to  do. 

But  to  decic  a  pet  poodle  with  ribbons  of  blue. 

And  whistle  all  day  to  the  Queen's  cockatoo, 

Dreamingly,  (beamingly. 
Then  the  chamber-maids,  that  clean  the  rooms. 
Would  come  to  the  windows,  and  rest  ontheir  brooms. 
With  their  saucy  caps,  and  their  crispM  hair. 
And  they'd  toss  their  heads  in  the  fragrant  air. 
And  say  to  each  other — "  Just  look  down  there 
At  the  nice  young  man,  so  tidy  and  small. 
Who  is  paid  for  writing  on  nothing  at  all, 

Handsomely,  handsomely  I" 
They  wonld  pelt  me  with  matches  and  sweet  pastilles. 
And  cmmpled  up  balls  of  the  royal  bills. 
Giggling  and  langhing,  and  screaming  with  fun. 
As  they'd  see  me  start,  with  a  leap  and  a  run. 
From  tiie  broad  of  my  back  to  the  points  of  my  toes. 
When  a  pellet  of  p^ier  hit  my  nose, 

Sneezipgly,  sneezingly. 
Then  I'd  fling  them  bunches  of  garden  flowers. 
And  hyacinths  plucked  ftom  the  Castle  bowers. 
And  I'd  challenge  them  all  to  come  down  to  me, 
And  I'd  kiss  them  all,  till  they  kissid  me. 

Laughingly,  lauj^iingly. 

Oh,  wonld  not  that  be  a  merry  life, 
Apart  &om  care,  and  apart  from  strife, 
Witii  the  laureate's  wine  and  the  laureate's  pay, 
And  no  deductions  at  quarter-day  \ 
Oh,  that  wonld  be  the  post  for  me, 
With  plenty  to  get,  and  nothing  to  do. 
But  to  deck  a  pet  poodle  with  ribbons  of  blue. 
And  whistle  a  tune  to  the  Queen's  cockatoo. 
And  scribble  of  retses  remarkably  few. 
And  at  evening  empty  a  bottle  or  two, 
Quaiflngly,  qnaffingly ! 

Oh,  'tis  I  wonld  be 

The  laureate  bold. 

With  my  butt  of  sherry. 

To  keep  me  merry. 

And  nothing  to  do  bnt  to  pocket  my  gold  ! 

The  man  who  appreciates  a  sinecnre  so  well, 
ought  certainly  to  have  it. 

Turn  we  now  to  Windsor,  of  whose  festive  board 
we  are  furnished  with  a  delightful  glimpse  in  the 
following  ballad,  written  apparently  by  one  of  the 
footmen,  to  judge  by  the  name  attached  to  it. 

THE  ROYAL  BANQUET. 

BT  JOSEPH  JENKINS. 

The  Queen,  she  kept  high  festival  in  Windsor's  lordly 

hall. 
And  round  her  sato  the  gartered  knights,  and  ermined 

nobles  all ; 
There  drank  the  valiant  Wellington,  there  fed  the  wary 

Peel, 
And  at  the  bottom  of  the  board  Prince  Albert  carved 

the  veal. 

"  What,  pantler,  ho  !  remove  the  cloth  1  Ho  I  cellarer, 
the  wine. 

And  bid  the  royal  nurse  bring  in  the  hopes  of  Bmns- 
wick's  line  1" 

Then  rose  with  one  tnmnltnous  shout  the  band  of  Bri- 
tish peers, 

"  God  bless  her  sacred  Majesty  I  Let's  see  the  little 
dears  1" 

Now,  by  Saint  George,  our  patron  saint,  'twaj  a  touch- 
ing sight  to  see 
That  irpu  warrior  gently  place  the  Princess  o\i  bis  knee, 

2  A 
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To  hear  him  hush  her  iatUA  fesn,  and  teach  her  bo  w  to 

gape* 
With  rosy  month  expectant  for  the  raiiln  and  the  grape ! 

They  paaa'd  the  wbie,  the  sparkling  wine— they  «Jled  the 

goblets  up. 
Even  Brougham,  the  cynlo  anchorite,  gmlled  blandly  on 

the  cup, 
And  Lyndhurst  trith  a  noble  thirst,  that  nothing  could 

appease, 
Proposed  the  immortal  memory  of  King  William  on  bis 

knees. 

"What  want  we  here,  my  graoions  liege,"  cried  good 
Lord  Aberdeen, 

"  Sare  gladsome  song  and  mlns^lsy  to  flow  onr  cnpa 
between  1 

I  ask  not  now  for  Oealbdm'i  toiee  ot  Kbatehbnll's 
warbling  lay, 

Bat  Where's  tii«  P««t  Laureate  to  grftoe  out  board  to- 
day!" 

Loud  langh'd  the  Knight  of  Ketherby,aBd  seemfUly  he 
cried, 

"  Or  art  thou  mad  with  wine.  Lord  Earl,  or  art  thyself 
beside  1 

Eight  hundred  Bedlam  bards  haT*  elaim'd  tbeLanreate's 
Tacant  crown. 

And  now  Uke  frantic  Bacchanalf  ran  wild  throogh  Lon- 
don town  1" 

"  Now  glory  to  our  gracious  Queen,  1"  a  roice  was  heard 

to  cry. 
And  dark  Maeanlay  ito«d  before  then  M  with  phtenzied 

eye, 
"  Now  glory  to  our  graeiens  Queen,  And  all  ber  glorious 

race  ! 
A  boon,  abooA,  my  soTraa  liege !  OHt*  ut  the  Laureate's 

place  1 

"  'Twas  I  that  laog  the  might  of  Rome,  the  glories  of 

NaTarre; 
And  who  could  swell  the  Ante  so  well  of  Britain's  Isles 

afarl 
The  hero  of  a  hundred  fights—"    Then  Wellington  up 

sprung, 
"  Ho,  silence  in  the  ranks,  I  say  !  Bit  down,  and  hold 

your  tongue. 

«By  hearen,  then  sbalt  not  twist  my  name  into  a 

jingling  lay. 
Or  mimic  in  thy  puny  song  the  thunders  of  Assaye  I 
Tis  bard  that  for  thy  lust  of  place  in  peace  we  cannot 

dine. 
Nnrse,  take  her  BOyal  Highness  here  I  Sir  Robert,  t>as8 

the  wine  I" 

"  No  laureate  need  we  at  our  board  I"  then  spoke  the 

Lord  of  Vauz, 
Here's  many  a  voice  to  charm  the  ear  with  minstrel 

song,  I  know, 
Bren  I  myself—"   Then  rose  the  cry — "  A  song,  a  song 

ttom  Brougham  I" 
He  sang,— and  straightway  found  himself  alone  within 

the  room. 

Brongham  ringing  I  No  wonder  the  royal  party 
absconded  so  rapidly  1  We  are  sorry  for  Ilacaalay. 
The  Duke,  we  think,  took  him  up  on  this  occa- 
sion rather  snappishly.  However,  we  tmst  he 
\riQ.  take  his  revenge  by  tnmiog  a  few  of  the  inci- 
dents in  the  "  iron  warrior's"  lUe  into  Lays.  He 
night  have  worse  employment,  even  at  "The 
Windsor  Castle." 

The  next  poem  we  take  np  is  by  Sir  Edward 
Ly tton  Balwer,  and  is  in  a  more  stately  vein.  Sir 
Edward,  reversing  the  usnal  order  of  literary  pro- 
gression seems  of  late  to  have  abandoned  the  Ken- 
nington  Common  of  prose  for  the  Tempo  of  poetry. 
^^r  be  it  from  us  to  chide  him  for  the  defection. 


Messrs.  Saunders  &  Otley  know  best  whether  the 
three-volume  system  may  be  profitably  oontimued. 
But  as  to  an  undivided  flirtation  with  the  nanaes, 
we  certainly  think  that  Sir  £kiward  is  rather  old 
for  the  task.    It  is  quite  legitimate  for  boys 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nnera's  hair. 

But,  when  gentlemen  are  verging  on  the  fortiea, 
it  is  f  uite  a  different  afiair. 

A  MIDNIGHT  MEDITATION. 

BT  SIB  m,  L.  BlTLWaa. 

Fill  me  once  more  the  foaming  pewter  Up  I 

Another  board  of  oysters,  ladye  mine  I 
To-night  Luculluswiui  himself  shall  sap  : 

These  mute  inglorious  MiltonS  are  divine ; 

And  as  I  here  in  slipper'd  ease  recline. 
Quaffing  of  Perkins'  Entire  my  fill, 
I  Bigh  not  for  the  lymph  of  Aganippe's  rill. 

A  nobler  inspiration  fires  my  brain. 

Caught  from  Old  England's  fine  time-hallow'd  drink. 
I  snatch  the  pot  again  and  yet  again. 

And,  as  the  foaming  fiuids  shrink  and  shrink. 
Fill  me  onoe  more,  I  say,  np  to  the  brink ! 
This   makes  strong  hearts — strong  heads  attest  its 

charm —  I 

This  nerves  the  might  that  sleeps  in  Britain's  brawny 
arm  1 

Bnt  these  remarks  ate  neither  here  nor  there. 

Where  was  1 1  Oh,  I  see  old  Southey's  dead.; 
They'll  want  some  bard  to  fill  the  vacant  diairj 

And  drain  the  annual  butt— «nd  oh,  what  head^ 

More  fit  with  laurel  to  be  garlanded. 
Than  this,  which,  curl'd  with  many  a  fragrant  coil. 
Breathes  of  Castalia's  streams,  and  best  Macassar  oil  t 
i  know  a  grace  is  seated  on  my  brow. 

Like  yonng  Apollo's  with  his  golden  beams. 
There  should  Apollo's  bays  be  budding  now  f-^ 

And  in  my  flashing  eyes  the  radiance  beams,' 

That  marks  the  poet  in  his  waking  dreams. 
When,  as  his  fancies  elnster  thick  and  thicker. 
He  feels  the  trance  divine  of  poesy  and  Uquor. 

They  throng  around  me  new,  these  things  of  air. 
That  from  my  fltncy  took  their  being's  stamp  : 

There  Pelham  sits  and  twirls  his  glossy  hair. 
There  Cliffbrd  leads  his  pals  upon  the  tramp : 
There  pale  Zanoni,  bending  o'er  his  lamp, 

Roams  through  the  starry  wilderness  of  tlMu^i, 

Where  all  is  everything,  and  everything  is  M>n|^t. 

Tes,  I  am  he,  Whe  sang,  how  Aram  inn 

The  gentle  ear  of  pensive  Madeline, 
How  love  and  murder  hand  in  hand  may  ran. 

Cemented  by  philosophy  serene. 

And  kisses  bless  the  spot  where  gore  has  been|^ 
Who  breathed  the  melting  sentiment  of  crime. 
And  for  the  assassin  waked  a  sympathy  sublime. 

Yes,  I  am  he  who  on  the*  Novel  shed 

Obscure  philosophy's  enchanting  light. 
Until  the  public,  wilder'd  as  they  read. 

Believed  they  saw  that  which  was  not  in  sight. 

Of  course  'twas  not  for  me  to  put  them  right; 
For  in  my  inmost  heart  convinced  I  am, 
Philoeophy's  as  good  as  any  ether  fiam. 

Novels  three-volnmed  I  shall  write  no  more ; 

Somehow  or  other  now  they  will  not  (ell. 
And  to  invent  new  passions  is  a  bore. 

I  find  the  Magazines  pay  quite  as  well. 

Translating's  simple,  too,  as  I  can  tell, 
Who  've  hawked  at  Schiller  on  his  lyric  throne. 
And  given  the  astonish'd  bard  a  meaning  all  my  own. 

Moore,  Campbell,  Wordsworth,  their   best  days  SM 
grasa'd; 
Battered  and  broken  are  their  early  lyres ; 
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Sogets,  ft  pleasant  memory  of  the  past. 

Warmed  his  yoaug  hands  at  Smithfleld's  martyr  firea,* 

And,  worth  a  pinm,  nor  bays  nor  bntt  desires. 
Bat  these  are  things  would  suit  me  to  the  letter, 
F«r,thoagh  this  Stoat  is  good,  old  Sherry'sgreatly better. 
A  fioo  for  your  small  poetic  rarers, 

Yonr  Hnnts,  yoor  Tennysons,  Mackays  and  these  t 
Shall  they  dispute  with  him  who  wrote  Maltrareis, 

Seqnel  to  Alice  or  the  Mysteries  t 

Vo  1  Eren  now  my  glance  prophetie  sees 
Hy  own  high  brow  girt  with  the  bays  about. 
Wlat  ho,  within  there,  ho  1  anotiier  pint  of  Stent  I 

Majeatic  as  these  stanzas  are,  Sir  Edward's  rision 
of  the  bays  must,  we  fear,  remain  a  strictly  poetical 
one,  as  we  a«e  no  chance  of  her  ntajesty  oonrerting 
it  into  a  reality. 

Onr  next  selection  shall  be  a  poem  by  the  bard, 
who  monnars  his  lyric  notes  by  the  banks  of  the 
fragrant  Holendinar,  inresting  his  natire  Gorbals 


The  light  that  nerer  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream. 

The  transition  from  the  stately  cadence  <^  the 
stanzas  just  quoted  to  the  terse  downiightnen  and 
nmple  Doric  of  what  we  are  about  to  qaote,  is 
somewhat  abrupt.  But  the  contrast  may  serre  to 
bri«g  oat  in  more  aigaging  relief  the  beauties  of 

I'M  YER  MAN. 

BT  BJtlrt)7  BODOEIt. 

Vhai  means  a'  this  stir  an  this  qnarrel  I 

If  a  jnst  aboni  naething  ara', 
A  wheen  silly  leares  o'  green  lanrel. 

That  are  no  worth  the  neb  of  a  craw  I 
Awa'  wi'  yer  nonsense  an'  haTers, 

0*  fame,  an'  renown,  a»'  the  like— 
The  nhiel  that  wad  tmst'to  sic  elarers 

WiU  de«  at  the  back  o'  a  dyke  i 
*G«de  sake,  man,  ye'te  nneo  mlstakea, 

I  tram  ye  weel  for  to  try ; 
There's  huitle  o'  bannocks  and  bacon, 
.  And  a  barrel  o'  gude  wine  forbye  ! 
There's  walth,  Sirs,  o'  eatin'  an'  drinkln', 

Ye're  Terra  weel  paid  for  yer  sangs, 
And  BO  ttnekle  fksh  about  thinkin'. 

It's  e'en  just  like  rattlin'  the  tangs  !" 
On  then  they  may  mak'  me  the  Lanrat, 
There's  nane  half  sae  gnde  as  mysel'; 
111  screech  a'  the  day  like  a  parrot. 
An'  hammer  oot  odes  by  the  ell ! 
Bot,  losh,  to  toom  wine  by  the  bicker 
Wad  mak'  me  uncommonly  husky, 
Sae  maybe  they'll  alter  the  liquor, 
And  gie  me  a  hogshead  o'  whnsky. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  her  majesty's 
goremment  will   accede  to  so  truly  national  a 
request,   whenerer  they  decide  upon  bestowing 
upon  Mr.    Rodger  the  laurel  leaves,  which  he 
holds  in  such  proper  contempt — not  sooner.  Pass- 
■ng  by  a  sheaf  of  applications  in  similarly  classical 
strains  by  the  Parnassus  of  poets,  to  whom  Whistk 
Bi»ki»  is  the  Magnut  Apollo,  we  come  at  once  to 
a  Mdkd  in  the  stirring  and  graphic  style,  which 
*♦  eMftflS  haa  a  diarm  for  us  above  every  other. 

THE  LAUREATES'  TOURNEY. 

BT  THOMAS  BABINOION  MACAVLAT. 
FTTTX  IBB  VIBST. 

"What  news,  what  news,  thou  pilgrim  grey,  what  news 

from  Bonthem  land ! 
How  fture  the  bold  ConserratiTos,  how  is  it  with  Ferrand  1 


•  Sir  Edward  hu,  by  thii  fine  line,  fixed  a  date  for  Rogen' 
Inith,  which  hitherto  has  been  a  deiideratnm  in  literary  his- 


How  does  the  little  Prince  ef  Wales — how  looks  our 

lady  Queen, 
And  tell  me,  is  the  gentle  Brough.  once  more  at  Windsor 

seent" 

"  I  bring  no  tidings  from  the  court,  nor  from  St.  Stephen's 

I've  heard  the  thandering  tramp  of  horse,  and  the  trum- 
pet's battle  call, 

And  these  old  eyes  have  seen  a  fight,  which  ^gland 
ne'er  hath  seen. 

Since  fell  King  Richard  sobb'd  bis  sonl  through  blood 
on  Bosworth  Qreen. 

He's  dead,  he's  dead,  the  Laureate's  dead  !  'twas  thus 

the  cry  began. 
And  straightway  every  garret  roof  garerup  its  minstrel 

man. 
From  Grub  Street,  and  from  Houndsditcb,  and  flron 

Farringdon  Within, 
l^he  poets  all  towards  Whitehall  ponr'd  on  with  eldritch 

din. 

Loud  yell'd  they  fbr  Sir  James  the  Graham  :  bat  sera 

afraid  was  he  : 
A  hardy  kni^t  were  he  that  might  fiwe  snch  a  mi&> 

strelsie. 
"  Now  by  St.  Qiles  of  Netherby,  my  patron  saint,  I  swear, 
I'd  ra&er  by  a  thonsand  crowns  Lord  Palmerttoa  wei« 

here!— 

"  What  is't  ye  seek,  ye  rebel  knaves,  what  make  yon  there 

beneath  t" 
''The  bays,  the  bays,  we  want  the  bays !  we  seek  the 

laoreat*  wiaath  I 
We  seek  the  butt  of  generous  wine  that  ohaers  the  sons 

of  song : 
Choose  thou  among  us  all.  Sir  Knight — ^wa  may  not 
.  tarry  long  I " 

Loud  laughed  the  good  Sir  James  in  scorn — "  Rare  jest 

it  were,  I  think, 
But  one  poor  butt  of  Xeres,  and  a  thousand  rogues  to 

drink  I 
An'  if  it  flowed  with  wine  or  beer,  'tis  easy  to  be  seen. 
That  dry  within  the  hour  would  be  the  well  of  Hi^ 

pocrene. 

"  Tell  me,  if  on  Pamaams' heights  there  growathousaud 

sheaves. 
Or  has  Apollo's  laurel  bush  yet  borne  ten  hundred  leaves  ! 
Or  if  so  many  leaves  were  there,  how  long  woold  they 

sustain 
The  iravage  and  the  glntton  bite  of  snch  a  looost  train  I 

"No !     Get  ye  back  into  yonr  dens, take  counsel  for  the 

night, 
And  choose  me  out  two  champions  to  meet  in  deadly  fight. 
To-morrow's  dawn  shall  see  the  lists  marked  oat  in 

Spitalflelds, 
And  he  who  wins  shall  have  the  bays,  uid  he  shall  die 

who  yields!" 

Down  went  the  window  with  a  crash — In  silence  and  in 

fear 
Each  ragged  bard  looked  anxiously  npon  his  neighbour 

near. 
Then  up  and  spake  yonng  Tennyson—"  Who 's  hero  that 

fears  for  death  t 
'Twere  better  one  of  ns  should  die  than  England  lose  the 

wreath! 
"  Let 's  oast  the  lots  among  us  now,  which  two  shall  fight 

to-morrow ; — 
For  armour  bright  we  11  elnb  onr  mite,  and  horses  we 

can  borrow. 
Twere  shame  that  bardS  of  France  should  sneer,  and 

German  Diohten  too. 
If  none  of  British  song  would  dare  a  deed  of  dtrring-dot" 

"  The  lists  of  love  are  mine,"  said  Moore, "  and  not  the 
lists  of  Mars;" 

Said  Hunt, "  I  seek  the  jars  of  wine,  but  shun  the  com- 
bat's jars  !"  

tory.     It  waa  generally  believed  that  the  date  of  this  event 
had  perished  in  the  obscurity  of  the  middle  ages. 
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"  I'm  old,"  qaotU  Samnel  Rogen. — "  Faith,"  E»ys  Camp- 

b©U,''8oamI!" 
"  And  I'm  in  holy  orden.  Sirs  1"  quoth  Tom  of  Ingoldsby. 

"  Now  oat  upon  ye,  craven  loons !"  cried  Moxon,  good 

at  need, — 
"  Bide,  if  ye  Trill,  secure  at  home,  and  sleep  while  others 

bleed. 
I  second  AlAred's  motion,  boys,'— let's  try  the  chance  of 

lot. 
And  monks  shall  sing,  and  bells  shall  ring  for  him  that 

goes  to  pot." 
Eight  hundred    minstrels   slunk  away— two  hundred 

stayed  to  draw, — 
Now  heaven  protect  the  daring  wight  that  polls  the 

longest  straw  1 
Tis  done  1  'tis  done !  And  who  hath  won  I  Keep  silence, 

one  and  all, — 
The  first  is  William  Wordsworth  hight,  the  other  Ned 

Fitzball !" 

FTRE  THE  SECOND. 

Oh,  bright  and]  gay  hath  dawn'd  the  day  on  lordly 

l^italflelds,— 
How  flash  the  rays  with  ardent  blaze  from  polish'd  helms 

and  shields  I 
On  either  side  the  chivalry  of  England  throng  the  green. 
And  in  the  middle  balcony  appears  our  gracious  Queen. 

With  iron  fists,  to  keep  the  lists,- two  valiant  knights 

^>pear. 
The  Marquis  Hal  of  Waterford,  and  stout  Sir  Aubrey 

Vere. 
"  What  ho,  there,  herald,  blow  the  trump !    Iict  's  see 

who  comes  to  claim 
The  butt  of  golden  Xeres,  and  the  Laureate's  hononr'd 

name  I" 

That  instant  dash'd  into  the  lists,  all  arm'd  ttom  head 

to  heel. 
On  courser  brown,  with  vizor  down,  a  warrior  sheath'd 

in  steel. 
Then  said  our  i^ueen — "  Was  ever  seen  so  stout »  knight 

and  tall. 
His  name  T— his  race  1 " — "  An't  please  your  Grace,  it  is 

the  brave  Fitzball. 

"Oft  in  the  Melodrama  line  his  prowess  hath  been  shown, 
And  well  throughout  the  Surrey  side  his  thirst  for  blood 

is  known. 
But  see,  the  other  champion  comes." — Then  rung  the 

startled  air 
With  shouts  of,  "  Wordsworth,  Wordsworth,  ho !  the 

bard  of  Rydal's  here." 

And  lo,  upon  a  little  steed,  unmeet  for  such  a  coarse. 
Appeared  the  honour'd  veteran :  but  weak  seem'd  man 

and  horse. 
Then  shook  their  ears  the  sapient  peers, "  That  joust 

will  soon  be  done : 
My  Lord  of  Brougham,  111  back  Fitzball,  and  give  you 

two  to  one  1" 

"  Done  I"  quoth  the  Brougham,—"  and  done  with  you !" 

"Now,  minstrels,  are  you  ready  t" 
Exclaimed  the  Lord  of  Waterford,—"  you'd  better  both 

sit  steady. 
Blow,  trumpets,  blow  the  note  of  charge  1  and  forward 

to  the  fight!" 
"Amen  I"  said  good  Sir  Aubrey  Vere,  "Saint  Schism 

defend  the  right !" 

As  sweeps  the  blast  against  the  mast,  when  blows  the 

furious  squall. 
So  started  at  the  trumpet's  sound  the  tenible  Fitzball : 


His  lance  he  bore  his  breast  before,— Saint  George  pro- 
tect the  just. 

Or  Wordsworth's  hoary  head  must  roll  within  the  shame - 
fill  dust  I 

"  Who  threw  that  oalthrop?    Seize  the  knave !"    AUw, 

the  deed  is  done ; 
Down  went  the  steed,  and  o'er  his  head  flew  bright 

Apollo's  son. 
"Undo  his  helmet  I  cut  the  lace!  pour  water  on  his  head!" 
"It  ain't  no  use  at  all,  my  lord;  'cos  vy7  the  covey's 

dead!" 

Above  him  stood  the  Rydal  bard— his  face  was  foil  of 

woe, — 
"  Now  there  thou  liest,  stiff  and  stark,  who  never  feared 

a  foe. 
A  braver  knight,  or  more  renowned  in  tourney  and  in 

haU, 
Ne'er  brought  the  upper  gallSry  down  than  terrible 

FitzbaU!" 

They  led  our  Wordsworth  to  the  Queen- she  crown'd 
him  with  the  bays. 

And  wish'd  him  many  happy  years,  and  many  quarter- 
days,— 

And  if  you'd  have  the  story  told  by  abler  lipe  than  mine. 

You've  but  to  call  at  Bydal  Mount,  and  taste  the  Lau- 
reate's wine ! 

We  have  a  legion  of  poems  still  before  us.  Hunt 
gives  Qs  some  "stout  notions  on  the  rhyming  acoie." 
Campbell,  with   a  burst  of  his  old  induration, 
sings, — 
Macaulay,  Macaulay !  beware  of  the  day, 
When  we  meet  to  compete  for  the  laureate's  bay. 

Knowles,TaIfourd,  and  the  author  of  Martinnzzi, 
put  in  their  oars, — ^but  our  readers  hare  had  enough 
of  verse  for  one  bout,  and  we  would  wish  to  con- 
clude with  the  music  of  Macaulay's  ballad  twang- 
ing in  our  ears.  It  is  a  stirring  picture — ^full  of 
life  and  colour — like  one  of  Rubens.  But  no,  one 
little  sonnet  yet  remains — ^the  votive  ofieiing  of 
'the  "hierophant  of  nature,"  whom  ApoUo  so  mir- 
aculously preserved  from  tiie  fatal  lance  of  the  au- 
thor of  Zazezizozu.  Tarry  then  with  us  yet  a 
moment,  gentle  reader,  and  muse  over  the  follow- 
ing apostrophe  of  conscious  greatness. — 
N<m  tine  Dit  animonu. 

Bays,  vrhich  In  former  years  have  graced  the  brow 

Of  some,  who  lived  and  loved,  and  sung  and  died ; 

Leaves,  that  were  gathered  on  the  pleasant  side 
Of  old  Parnassus,  from  ApoUo's  bough : 
With  palpitating  hand  I  take  ye  now, 

Since  worthier  minstrel  there  is  none  beside, — 

And,  with  a  thrill  of  song,  half  deified, 
I  bind  them  proudly  on  my  locks  of  snow. 
There  shall  they  bide,  till  he  who  follows  next, 

Of  whom  I  cannot  even  guess  the  name, 
£3iall  by  Court  iivour,  or  some  vain  pretext 

Of  fancied  merit  desecrate  the  same, — 
And  think,  perchance,  he  wears  them  quite  as  well 
As  the  sole  bard  who  sang  of  Peter  Bell. 

We  were  so  much  afFected  by  the  noble  simpli- 
city of  these  lines,  that  we  wrote,  in  strong  terms, 
to  the  Home  Office.  The  immediate  installation 
of  the  bard  of  Rydal  in  the  vacant  place  was  the 
result. 
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(Concluded  from  page  2S2  of  our  April  Number.) 


•  Fbw  themes  on  which  mankind  have  exercised 
their  ekqnence  more  fluently  than  the  inconstancy 
of  woman ! — In  prose  and  verse,  romance  and 
reality,  it  has  been  agreed  for  ages,  that  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  wind  is  steadiness  itself  compared 
with  the  fickleness  of  the  sex. 

Yet,  whenever  some .  warm-hearted  girl  like 
Louisa  Hardingston,  on  being  thrown  off  by  the 
nan  who  has  deliberately  engaged  her  affections, 
finds  it  difficult  to  recall  tiie  rich  treasure  so  fatally 
thrown  away,  how  little  are  her  sufferings  com- 
passionated !  That  she  should  presume  to  persist 
in  loving  the  man  who  has  ceased  to  love  htr,— or 
rather  ceased  to  pretend  to  love  her, — ^is  treated  as 
an  impertinence, — as  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
world, — as  "  missishnese."  Having  onoe  received 
notice,  in  the  altered  attitude  of  tiie  man  so  long 
enchained  at  her  feet,  that  her  affection  has  become 
importunate,  she  is  expected  to  surmount,  in  a 
day,  a  feeling  which,  but  a  few  days  before,  she 
was  implored  to  perpetuate  for  life; — a  feeling 
that  has  become  part  of  herself, — ^vivifying  every 
poise  of  her  existence,  and  ting^g  it  with  bitter- 
ness or  joy. 

When,  in  the  course  of  the  evming  following 
their  mutual  explanations,  Mr.  Hardingston  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Sidney  Hammond,  expressing 
deep  regni  that  the  limited  nature  of  Louisa's  for- 
tone,  combined  with  her  habits  of  life,  and  the 
education  die  had  received,  must  prevent  him  from 
nalizing  "  the  dearest  widi  of  his  heart,"  the  in- 
fiuitted  father  seemed  to  expect  that  a  few  exe- 
cntions  bestowed  upon  the  name  of  the  man  he 
had  hitherto  praised  so  highly,  would  suffice  to 
alter  in  a  moment  the  feelings  of  his  daughter ; 
whereas  at  first,  poor  Louisa  had  naturally  perfect 
bith  in  the  sincerity  of  her  lover's  reg^ts,  and 
asw  in  his  conduct  only  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  deception  practised  upon  him.  The  desperate 
nature  of  her  father's  position  being  still  a  secret, 
there  was  no  reason  to  mistrust  Sidney  Hanunond's 
profesuons  of  being  unwilling  to  tear  her  from  the 
comforts  of  such  a  home  as  hers,  in  order  to  share 
the  privations  of  a  man  of  humble  fortune. 

Under  such  circumstances  what  grounds  had 
she  for  withdrawing  her  affections?  On  the  con- 
trary, while  regretting  her  father's  disappoint- 
ment at  the  discovery  of  her  lover's  want  of  pro- 
perty, she  saw  only  a  stronger  cause  for  attaching 
herself  to  the  man  so  much  less  prosperous  than 
die  had  supposed.  He  had  become  "  poor  Sidney" 
in  her  secret  prayers  and  aq>iration8,  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  assigned  to  the  disparaging 
appellation  by  the  Countess  of  Taunton. 

But  all  this  was  nothing  to  the  Surfaoeite. 
Throughout  the  affair,  he  never  gave  a  second 
thought  to  the  feelings  of  the  girl  who  believed 
herself  a  first  object  to  him.  All  he  considered 
was,  the  aspect  the  affair  would  assume  in  the  eyes 
TOI--S.— Ka  cxiii. 


of  the  Taunton  set ; — and  by  what  adroit  odovt' 
ing  he  might  best  disguise  the  nature  of  his  dis- 
appointment. '  Nay,  before  three  days  hbd  elapsed 
from  the  withdrawal  of  his  pretensions  to  the  hand 
of  Louisa,  he  was  looking  around  him  for  a  fresh 
heiress.  The  season  was  only  beginning.  Befors 
its  close,  some  opportunity  might  be  found  to  le- 
commend  himself  anew  to  the  favour  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Taunton. 

Among  the  monied  people  with  whom  he  had 
lately  permitted  himself  to  associate,  were  several 
families  on  which  it  would  have  suited  him  well 
enough  to  engraft  himself.  But  he  was  a&aid  of 
the  attempt.  Though  there  was  nothing  in  his 
conduct  which  Kr.  Hardingston  was,  as  a  father, 
entitled  to  resent,  it  was  impossible  to  guess  in  what 
light  the  city  merchant  might  ehooee  to  represent 
it.  Better  turn  to  a  new  orbit  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  projects. 

To  be  deceived  a  second  time  with  respect  to  the 
solidity  of  the  fortune  of  his  future  wife,  would 
have  been  too  annoying ;  for  "  poor  Sidney"  could 
not  afford  to  throw  away  his  time  as  he  had  lately 
done,  in  fruitless  speculations.  When,  therefore, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  try  his  luck  with  a  certain 
pretty  little  Irish  widow,  a  Lady  Letitia  de  Burgh, 
who,  on  seeing  him  on  such  familiar  terms  at  Al- 
tamont  House  with  the  fashionable  Lady  Taunton, 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  make  his  acquaintance, 
and  who  was  reported  to  have  a  jointure  of  two 
thousand  a-year,  and  a  reversion  of  considerable 
magnitude  secured  to  her  on  the  death  of  an  elderly 
relative, — ^he  was  careful  to  obtain  as  much  infor- 
mation concerning  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  Cornelius 
de  Burgh,  as  Doctors'  Commons  is  always  ready 
to  supply  for  twelvepence  lawful  coin  of  the  realm. 

The  result  was  satisfactory ;  so  satisfactory  that 
Hammond,  free  from  all  scruples  of  delicacy  to- 
wards the  Hardingstons,  (by  one  of  whom  at  least 
he  pretended  to  think  himself  unhandsomely  used,) 
lost  no  time  in  devoting  himself  to  the  lively  wi- 
dow. Lady  Lctida  was  an  accomplished  horse- 
woman ;  and  well  was  it  worth  his  while  (having 
no  further  measures  to  keep  with  a  city  man  by 
pretended  attenUon  to  his  profession)  to  exchange 
his  showy  phaeton  for  a  good  park-horse,  to  parade 
the  dusty  lengths  of  Rotten  Row  ;  where,  at  that 
period,  female  equestrians  were  as  one  to  fifty  in 
the  present  day.  He  was  aware  of  appearing  to 
great  advantage  on  horseback,  like  most  men  who 
have  not  acquired  a  good  seat  and  slouching  gait 
by  feats  of  sportsmanship  ;  and  became  iJl  the 
more  delighted  with  the  fair  one  to  whom  he  was 
dedicating  his  time  and  attention,  when  he  found 
himself  diining  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  which 
perfectly  approved  that,  having  no  duties  to  per- 
form either  at  Brookes',  White's,  or  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  should  devote  lus  leisurvto  so  pretty 
a  woman. 
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And  what  a  nlief  to  his  feelings  was  the  plea- 
sant company  of  a  rattle  like  Lady  Lcetitia,  after 
the  dull  fonnalitieB  of  the  society  in  which  he  had 
been  recently  martyrized !  The  Irish  widow  was 
one  who  "  said  everything  ;'*  and  of  whom  "  every- 
thing" was  accordingly  said  in  letnm  ;  bat  tnm- 
ing  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sayings  that  regarded  her, 
Sidney  Hammond  listened  solely  to  her  own.  Fresh 
bom  the  oonrt  of  Dublin,  at  a  period  ^hen  Dub- 
lin still  possessed  what  might  be  called  a  eourt, 
«he  was  full  ef  pleasant  uuc^tes  of  pleasant 
people ;  and  even  the  Prinoe  was  supposed  to  take 
delight  in  the  laughing  eyes  and  msny  repwrtees  of 
Lady  LcetiUa. 

London,  as  if  in  revenge  upon  the  stiff  etiquettes 
of  the  court,  still  permitted  itself  the  indiscretion 
flf  niasqueradsB  j  and  the  Pantheon  and  Argyle 
Rooms  were  prc^itious  scenes  for  his  new  eoortship, 
ti  a  nature  so  far  more  flree  and  unguarded  than  it 
would  have  been  permitted  him  to  devote  to  the 
young  daughter  of  Mr.  Hardingston.  Of  Lady 
Iistitia's  house,  he  had  the  unlimited  entr^ ;  fre- 
qnentiy  invited  to  dinner,  and  regular  in  his 
morning  attendaaAe  as  her  horse  and  groom.  It 
is  true,  the  envied  privilege  was  shared  witii  half- 
a-dozen  other  admirers, — not  good  mm  and  true, 
but,  like  himself,  bad  men  and  false.  But  he  had 
little  fear  of  even  the  most  attractive  among  them ; 
and  would  probably  have  hazarded  his  prt^MMals 
after  a  very  short  aoquaintanee,  but  that  he  feared 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  wrapld  might  prompt 
her  to  refuse  an  ofier  so  rashly  hasMrded ;  where- 
as, by  coquetting  a  little  with  the  pretty  widow, 
he  trusted  that  his  hand  and  heart  would  acquire 
double  value  in  her  sight. 

To  all  appearance,  theee  amiable  intentions 
were  reciprocal.  As  i^arded  coquetry.  Lady 
Lctitia  was  fully  a  match  tot  any  Sidney  Ham- 
mond in  the  land;  and  but  that  her  ladyship's 
days  of  sunshine  were  so  bright  and  pleasant,  he 
wonld  scarcely  have  fonnd  patience  for  the  fre- 
quent storms  that  darkraed  his  atmosphere,  or 
darted  around  him  their  stnister  aorasoations.  But 
"poor  Sidney's"  course  of  seasoning  in  the  Taun- 
ton set,  having  accustomed  him  to  suoh  caprices. 
Lady  Letitia  could  scarcely  have  selected  a.  more 
patient  touj^  dotUeur,  He  was,  in  ftet,  far  better 
pleased  to  be  made  the  butt  of  her  good  or  ill-hu- 
mour,— alternately  coaxed  or  scolded, — thui  to 
share  the  calm  indifference  of  her  deportment  to- 
wards others  of  her  admirers ;  more  especially 
Lord  Robert  de  Burgh,  a  grave  cousin  ot  her  late 
husband,  and  Sir  Henry  Winston  of  the  Onards, 
whom  every  one  but  Lady  Lctitia  called  Harry 
Winston,  but  whom  tke,  as  if  tiie  more  to  mark 
her  displeasure  at  his  assiduities,  invariably  ad- 
dressed with  coldness  and  reserve. 

Even  in  Lady  Lctitia's  most  whimsical  mo- 
ments, ffidney  Hammond  would  have  been  sorry 
to  exchange  entreatment  with  Sir  Henry.  For 
"poor  Sidney"  was  apparenUy  ignorant  of  the 
aphorism,  that  love  converts  a  prude  into  a  co- 
quette,—a  coquette  into  a  prude, — the  grave  to 
gay,  the  gay  to  grave ;— and  that  the  passion  so 
apt  to  revolutionise  human  nature,  may  be  esti- 
mated in  force  by  such  an  influence  over  the 


character.  A  man  less  pre-absorbed  by  his  own 
interests,  would  have  inferred  from  the  exoeptiona 
made  by  Lady  Leetitia  in  favour  of  Lord  Robert 
de  Burgh  and  Sir  Heniy,  that  their  influence  over 
her  feelings  was  far  more  considerable  than  his  own. 

To  Lady  Tannton,  meanwhile,  he  gave  hirnHnlf 
the  airs  of  having  reluctantly  renounced  the  Hard- 
ingston eonnexion,  "  in  consequenee  of  the  extent 
of  saorifices  exacted  of  him ;"  the  word  "sacrifices" 
l>eing  afavDurite  one  with  the  Surfiioeites,  as  equally 
vague  and  eomprehenrive.  Her  ladjrship  was,  of 
course,  at  lil>erty  to  infer,  that  Miss  Hardingston 
had  demanded  tiie  "  saerifiee  *'  of  memories  of  for- 
mer attachment ;  or  tiiat  her  father,  who  vras  an 
ultra-Toiy,  (as  yet  Conservatives  were  not,)  the 
"sacrifice"  of  his  liberal  politleal  asMoiatea.  To 
which  alternative  she  leaned,  it  is  needless  to  con- 
jecture ;  but  when,  shorUy  aftorwards,  she  beheld 
the  perfidious  ISidney  performing  the  part  of  Mas- 
ter of  the  Hoiee  to  the  rich  widow,  she  decided 
that  either  he  wished  to  oonocal  from  the  world 
his  disappointment  as  regarded  his  pretty /ono^ 
o* — that  he  was  beooming  a  regular  fortune-hunter. 

Of  Louisa's  disappointment,  vho  thought,  or  trito 
oared? — ^Indignant  against  Iiiniself  for  having  lieeii, 
as  he  eonridersd  it,  taken  in,  Mr.  Hardingston 
visited  upon  the  poor  girl  the  irritation  of  his  ^izit ; 
aoousing  her  of  the  vexation  and  expense  be  had 
wantonly  incurred ;  but,  above  all,  exacting  beF 
unhesitating  encouragement  of  the  addressee  of  an 
elderly  Portuguese  merchant  of  considerable  fius 
tune,  to  whose  addresses  he  had  hitherto  turned  a 
deaf  ear.  Vainly  did  Louisa  Hardingston  plead 
that  her  affections  were  engaged !  She  was  told 
that  a  girl  endowed  with  becoming  feminine  mo- 
desty does  not  bestow  her  afiections  till  she  giree 
them  at  the  altar;  and  on  renMnstratteg  tlist, 
right  or  wrong,  she  kad  inMnged  tiiis  severe  pvo- 
hibition,  she  was  taunted  with  her  want  of  pride 
in  continuing  to  love  the  man  who  had  so  readily 
cast  her  off, — who  had  never  been  sincerely  at* 
taohed  to  her, — who  had  sought  her  only  in  the 
belief  that  she  was  rich  and  .prosperous. 

Still,  these  threats  and  tauntings  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Hardingston  availed  him  nothing ;  for  in  the 
innocent  heart  of  his  daughter,  abided  the  pure 
and  fervent  faith  of  woman's  love  t  and  she  was 
incapable  of  surmising  the  treachery  whieh  might 
have  justified  a  change  in  her  feelings.  As  she 
neither  rode,  norfrequented  Pantheon  masqueradee, 
nor  the  lirilliant  oiiulee  in  which  "poor  Sidney" 
was  now  devoting  himself  to  the  Iririi  widow,  her 
ignorance  of  his  proceedings  left  her  still  a  pretext 
for  affection. 

Sidney  Hammond,  meanwliile,  was  beooniiBg'' 
inaugurated  into  a  wholly  different  species  of  mc- 
istenoe.  Instead  of  the  prudent,  good  sense  <tf 
Miss  Hardingston,  he  had  to  deal  witii  the  thoi^t- 
less  whims  of  a  madoap  ;  who,  from  moe  indis- 
cretion, did  not  hesitate  to  accept  trifling  oUiga- 
tions  from  one  having  the  habito  and  pretensions 
of  a  man  of  fortune.  Lady  Laetitia  had  not  time 
to  take  heed  of  such  trifles ;  and  the  ever-ready 
suitor  was  daily  and  hourly  despatched  for  the  exe- 
cution of  commissions, — ^to  fetdi  boxes  for  the  play 
or  opera, — to  order  new  whips,  new  saddles,  new 
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books,  new  engravings,  as  if  he  were  already  an 
accepted  lover,  or  rather  as  if  Lady  Lctitia  already 
«rzote  herself  Hammond  instead  of  De  Burgh ; 
wliile  Sir  Hemy  Winstoi^  so  far  from  being  ho- 
noaxed  -with  her  ladyship  s  commissions,  was  al- 
lowiod  to  remain  all  day  unnoticed  in  her  drawing- 
Tooxn,  while  the  fortunate  Sidney  scoured  all  Lon- 
don in  her  behalf ; — nay,  more  than  London,  for 
be  'Was  occasionally  despatched  as  fkr  as  Hammer- 
smHh,  to  Lee  and  Kennedy's,  in  search  of  some 
rare  exotic  for  her  fanciftil  ladyship's  bonqnet. 

A  pleasant  task  enough,  to  become  courier  to  so 
ilne  a  lady,  in  weather  as  fine.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  tret  month's  courtship,  though  Lady  Ltetitia's 
▼inability  of  temper  had  prevented  any  positive 
advaaces  in  her  fevonr, — since  she  frowned  back 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  the  yery  assiduity  she 
had  sanctioned  in  the  commencement, — poor  Sid- 
ney found  himself  a  quarter  of  a  year's  income  out 
of  pocket ;  for  the  commissions,  however  costly, 
impoeed  nnon  him,  gallantry,  of  course,  fbrbad 
hiM  to  leare  to  the  credit  of  his  liege  lady.  Bat 
all  this  mattered  nothing.  "To  angle  with  a 
golden  hook,"  though  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
Julias  Cesar,  is  a  favourite  tenet  of  Sorfaoeism ; 
and  the  rich  Jointnre  and  reversion  glittering  be- 
fore his  eyes,  would  have  determined  him  to  make 
the  hundreds  expended,  thousands,  in  the  service 
cf  Lady  Lctitia  de  Burgh. 

Engrossed  by  his  new  ptmrait,  Sidney  Ham- 
tMmd  took  no  further  thought  of  the  Hardingstons 
than  If  London  had  not  contained  such  a  spot  as 
Hariey  Street ;  though,  had  the  old  phaeton  still 
remained  in  his  service,  the  horses,  more  fbithfiil 
than  their  nuurter,  would  probably  have  been  un- 
able to  pass  through  Cavendish  Square  without 
pulling  towards  the  former  scene  of  their  daily  at- 
tendance. But  thoagh  secure  among  his  present 
associates  from  collision  with  the  dty  set,  at  places 
of  public  resort  he  occasionally  came  in  contact 
with  thoee  who,  ignorant  of  the  rupture,  wmtld  in- 
quire of  him  after  the  Mends  who  were  no  longer 
so  much  as  his  acquaintance ! 

One  night,  at  Ranelagh,  for  instance,  when, 
after  escorting  Lady  Ltetitia  to  her  carriage,  he 
returned  a  moment  to  the  fete  in  search  of  Lord 
Robert  de  Burgh,  who  had  promised  him  a  place 
in  kit,  as  fsr  as  Brookes', — ^he  was  accosted  by  a 
yonng  man,  whose  exaggerated  style  of  dress  ren- 
dered him  an  unwelcome  companion  to  such  a 
macearoni  as  Sidney  Was  becoming,  even  had  he 
not  pestered  him  with  inquiries  of  "  When  he  had 
last  seen  IJie  Hardingstons;"  and  whether  "he 
did  not  agree  in  his  opinion,  that  even  the  Bris- 
tol waters  would  be  Ineffectual  in  restoring  the  lost 
bloom  and  broken  health  of  poor  Louisa  T 

Even  on  hearing  this,  the  seared  conscience  of 
Sidney  Hammond  felt  no  shame !  It  was  not  hii 
fault  if  her  faUier  were  so  shabby  a  fellow  as  to 
render  impoesftle  a  marriage  that  would  have  se- 
emed Miss  Hardingston's  happiness,  and  fore- 
stalled all  necessity  for  Clifton.  It  was  not  hit 
&ult  if  a  disappointed  Maiylebone  Miss,  desirous 
of  shining  in  the  great  world  as  his  wife,  were 
taifiering  from  the  effects  of  an  ambition  thrown 
into  the  system. 


With  the  most  completn  lanff/nid,  accordingly, 
and  still  looking  around  him  through  his  eye-glass 
for  "  his  friend.  Lord  Robert,"  he  expressed  his 
regret  to  hear  of  Miss  Hardingston's  indisposition, 
and  cited  various  instances  of  oures  efiectad  by  the 
Hot- wells.  "  In  Mt  opinion,  her  fother  oould  not 
do  better  than  take  her  to  Clifton  1 " 


Though  Lady  Taunton  perfectly  approved  the 
projected  union  of  her  prot^^,  which  would  en- 
title her  to  patronise  his  wife,  she  was  less  pleased 
on  learning  and  perceiving  the  favour  in  which  he 
stood  with  the  pretty  little  Irish  widow,  patron- 
ised by  the  Prince.  Nevertheless,  her  mind  mis* 
gave  her  that,  even  with  Lady  Letitia's  ignorance 
of  the  London  world,  she  would  scarcely  throw 
away  her  brilliant  advantages  by  a  marriage  with 
a  young  Templar  of  such  moderate  condition  ;  and 
it  was  more  for  the  gratification  of  her  curiosity 
on  this  point  than  from  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  that 
the  Countess,  whose  acquaintance  with  her  was 
slight,  invited  her  one  evening  to  Taunton  Hoiise< 

Sidney  Hammond  literally  toembled  when  he 
heard  of  the  invitation!  Two  imminent  risks 
awaited  him.  Lady  Lvtitia,  who  had  net  yet  set 
foot  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  SUte  of  London 
society,  would  either  command  triumphant  suc- 
cess, and  acquire  ambitions  faXal  to  his  pros- 
pects ;  or  her  brogue  and  oddities  of  manner  and 
idea  would  expose  her  to  ridicule, — a  ridicule  ne- 
cessarily extending  to  her  admirers.  To  prevent 
her  accepting  the  invitation,  however,  he  was  too 
cunning  to  attempt ;— having  learned  from  expe- 
rience, the  efficacy  of  opposition,  on  all  occasions, 
in  confirming  the  intenti<ms  of  the  wiUul  little 
beauty. 

Neither  acquiescence  nor  remonstrance,  however, 
would,  on  this  occasion,  have  altered  Lady  Leetitia's 
intentions.  Enchanted  to  find  herself  sought  by 
those  whose  aequaintance  all  London  was  seeking, 
she  repaired  to  Taunton  House,  highly  amused  at 
«  poor  Sidney's  "  irritation  at  the  neglect  of  his 
former  friends. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  nnfavooT' 
able  influence  exercised  in  society  by  the  excessive 
rigour  of  Queen  Charlotte  in  the  formation  of 
such  opposition  circles  as  the  Taunton  set.  But 
the  high  colonrii^  of  this  little  group  of  pretty  and 
witty  vatirient  was  colourless  beside  the  dare-all 
doings  of  the  Vice-regal  Court,  from  which  Lady 
Idetitia  de  Burgh  had  recently  emanated  ;  and 
welcome  indeed  was  the  accession  of  so  lively  and 
reckless  a  member  to  the  circle  whose  factitious 
spirits  were  somewhat  apt  to  flag.  Having  langh- 
ed  at  the  wit  of  Fox,  Bare,  and  Shwidan,  till 
they  were  tired,— the  blunders,  brogue,  and  auda- 
city of  Lady  Ltetitia  were  a  charming  relief. 

From  the  conversation  of  Sidney  Hammond  she 
had  gathered  sufficient  information  concerning  the 
secrets  of  her  new  associates,  to  render  the  edge 
of  her  irony  somewhat  alarming;  and  the  moment 
Lady  Lctitia  discovered,  from  an  indiscreet  remark 
of  General  Fitzpatrick's,  that  she  had  been  invited 
to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines,  she  retorted 
with  a  more  than  sufficient  share  of  national  hu- 
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It  hiippened  th&t^  at  the  moment  die  entered  the 
room,  three  of  the  most  fashionable  beauties  pre- 
sent, were  laughing  immoderately  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  an  insult  they  had  offered  from  Lady  Taun- 
ton's box  at  Ciovent  Garden,  the  preceding  night, 
to  .that  accomplished  actress  Miss  Brunton,— (an 
object  of  jealousy  to  one  of  the  party,)— by  which 
she  had  been  so  much  overcome  as  to  burst  into  tears. 
.  "  Sure  ye  remind  me,"  cried  Lady  Lctitia,  ex- 
aggerating her  usual  brogue,  for  the  gratification 
of  their  malice, — "  of  a  scane  that  happened  in  our 
own  Theatre-royal,  Dublin, — where  tiaee  women 
of  Am,  as  they  called  themselves,  (the  top  o'  the  tree, 
•—like  yerselves,)  were  in  the  stage-box,  whooping 
and  coughing,  and  laughing  their -hearts  out,  till 
they  made  a  poor  young  cratur  of  an  actress  who 
was  playing  Lady  Towneley,  stop  short  in  her 
part. — 'Pon  which,  a  young  student  of  the  univar- 
sity,— neither  more,  nor  less  than  the  present  Sir 

Paul  J ,  jumped  up  in  the  middle  o'  the  pit, 

t'  address  the  audience ;  and  says  he, '  Ladies  and 
(xentlemen,  I  insist  upon  it,'  says  he, '  and  I  know 
you'll  maintain  me  in  the  proposition,  that  those 
tMrte  drmken  offleen  dretted  vp  tu  hidiet,  in  the 
stage-box,' Bays  he,  'be  turned  out  of  the  house!'"* 

A  dead  sOeiice  followed  this  daring  sally.  But 
Lady  Taunton,  not  choosing  to  accept  the  covert 
afiront,  soon  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  laugh 
off  the  attack.  . 

"  Yon  surprise  me,  my  dear  Lady  Letitia,"  cried 
she.  **  I  had.  always  heard  yonr  countrymen  cited 
as  remarkable  for  their  chivalry.  And  to  sanction 
a  public  attack  upon  three  women ! — I  never 
should  have  expected  it." 

"Sorely  not, — ^if  they  had  been  women,"  cried 
Lady  Laetitia,  with  unabated  spirit.  "  But  those 
who  dared  to  insult  a  popr  cratnr  of  their  own  sex, 
in  an  in&rior  station,  surely  forfeited  all  daim 
and  privilege  belonging  to  it :  and  the  audience 
was  of  the  same  way  o'  thinking ;  for,  without 
more  ado,  they  set  set  up  three  cheers  for  Sir  Paul; 
— and,  betwixt  you  abd  I,  the  drunken  officers 
in  women's  dotiies,  as  they  were  called  by  the 
people,  had  a 'hard  matter  to  get  out  of  the  house 
wi^ont  mobbing." 

The  entrance  of  Tommy  Townshend,  one  of  the 
brilliant  luminaries  of  the  Taunton  set,  fortunately 
diverted  the  attMition  of  those  who  had  some  right 
to  be  offended  at  the  impertinence  (by  inference) 
of  the  Irish  widow ;  for  all  ears  and  voices  be- 
came absorbed  in  a  discussion  of  the  stormy  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons  the  preceding 
night,  concerning  some  increase  of  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. — A  change  of  admin- 
.  istration  was  even  anticipated  from  the  measure ; 
and  it  was  confidently  asserted  that  ministers  had 
resigned ! 

From  t)w  politics  connected  with  the  affairs  of 
tiiePrinoe,-^  transition  was  easy  to  his  follies  ; 
and  though  Lady  Lietitia  had  taken  no  share  in 
the  disonsrion  of  the  discomfiture  of  Charles  Jen- 
kinson  and  his  junta,  she  was  quite  ready  to  dis- 
cuss the  white  satin  liangingsf  of  Perdita's  opera- 
box,  which,  at  that  moment,  excited  a  general 
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outcry  against  the  weakness  of  the  Heir-apparent 
in  ministering  to  her  profligate  extravagance. 

"For  my  part,"  said  Lady  Ltetitia,  "I  think 
Mrs.  Robinson  parfect^  right  to  distinguish  her 
box  from  those  of  her  coUagtut  .'—The  Prince  has 
so  many  favourites  among  die  women  of  character, 
that,  in  chintz,  the  Sultana  might  have  been  over- 
looked!" 

Agun  did  a  dead  mlence  prevMl  in  the  little 
circle  ;  and  the  Taunton  set  were  perhaps  of  opin- 
ion that,  for  once,  the  Irish  shamrock  might  have 
borrowed  the  motto  usually  accompanying  the 
Scottish  thistle.  At  all  events  they  re&Mned  from 
all  farther  attempto  to  meddle  with  or  show  up  the 
Dublin  belle ;  but  fell  upon  a  subject  which  the 
recent  confixmation  of  the  Independence  of  Ame- 
rica brought  as  much  under  discussion  as  ntno, — ^tbe 
boundary  line  of  the  States, — ^which  the  entrendi- 
ments  of  Boston  rendered  somewhat  more  definite 
than  an  Ashburton  treaty. 

The  following  day  Sidney  Hammond  discerned 
in  a  moment,  from  even  Lady  L«tltia'«  slight  and 
careless  sketch  of  the  amusements  of  Taunttm 
House,  that  though  she  had  made  enemies  of  all 
those  it  was  his  desire  to  conciliate,  she  had  ob- 
tained among  them  a  d^ree  of  ascendancy  more 
valuable  than  popularity.  No  fear  of  their  reced- 
ing from  Lady  Letitia  Hammond!  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  convinced  that  they  would  rejoice  in 
the  expectation  of  tanung  down  the  rampancy  of 
one  who  attacked  them  in  so  audacious  a  i^iiit, 
by  the  influence  of  one  of  their  most  zealona 
sdiles ;  and  on  receiving  from  the  Irish  beauty  an 
invitation  to  accompany  her  the  following  night  to 
Vauxhall,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  &shion,  ne  de- 
termined on  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis  with  the 
woman  who  had  subdued  those  of  whom  he  stood 
so  much  in  awe. 

In  the  interim,  however,  he  was  fated  to  be 
startled  by  an  event  inducing  him  to  believe  him- 
self an  especial  favourite  of  the  blind  goddess. 
By  some  miracle  ^e  had  escaped  an  avalanche, 
and  been  held  back  by  a  single  hair  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice !  The  name  of  "  Johk  £leas;aji 
HAKDUfosTON,  Merchant,"  appeared  that  day  in  the 
London  Gazette ! 

"  You  hnem  it :  I  am  convinced  you  were 
aware  of  what  was  coming,  and  on  that  account 
declared  off!"  whispered  Lady  Taunton,  stopping 
to  accost  him  a  moment,  as  she  was  hurrying  to 
her  chair  after  the  opera,  but  rather  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  conversation  between  the  Marquis 
and  her  daughter,  who  were  following  her,  than 
for  any  interest  she  took  in  the  affairs  of  "  poor 
Sidney."  "  Accept  my  hearty  congratulations  on 
yonr  foresight ;  but,  tntre  nous,  take  care  that 
yonr  Irish  widow  do  not  prove  an  equally  slippery 
bargain!" 

As  he  was  about  to  request  an  explanation  of 
this  ambiguous  phrase,  the  Taunton  party  passed 
hastily  on,  and,  a  moment  afterwards,  the  foot- 
men, brandishing  their  flambeaus  before  the  sedan 
of  the  Countess,  threw  the  light  upon  her  face  suf- 
ficiently to  prove,  that  the  bitter  smile  with  which 
she  uttered  her  mysterious  warning,  was  in  no 
haste  to  vanish  from  her  features. 
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While  still  deliberating',  next  day,  over  her 
ladyship's  adjuration,  he  had  the  Texation  to  re- 
eeiT«  a  few  lines  £K>m  Mr.  Hardingston,  dated  from 
his  Tillii  at  Fnlham,  and  eamestlj  requesting  a 
few  minutes'  converBation :  for  Sidney  Hammond 
had  flattered  himself,  on  perusing  the  aanounoe- 
ment  in  the  Gazette  of  the  preceding  evening,  tliat 
be  -was  on  sufficiently  bad  terms  with  the  father 
of  Tioniim,  to  be  exonerated  bom.  the  necessity  of 
so  much  as  inquiring  after  him  under  his  misfor^ 
toiiea  ;  and  to  be  thus  speedily  addressed  by  the 
bankrupt,  was  a  most  disagreeable  surprise !  He 
oonld  have  little  doubt,  that  to  request  pecuniary 
aanstance,  must  be  tbM  object  of  the  distressed 
man, — assistance  he  had  never  felt  less  inclined  to 
eonoede,  than  to  one  who  had  so  nearly  allured 
htm  into  the  bosom  of  a  ruined  Aunily.  Or,  per- 
haps, Mr.  Hardingston  intended  to  ofier  him  the 
band  of  Louisa — insisting  on  his  often-repeated  de- 
clarations^ that  it  would  suffice,  portionless,  to  his 
happiness;  and  assuring  him  tiut,  in  the  altered 
state  of  the  afiairs  of  the  funily,  mgr  establishment 
he  might  be  able  to  acoompHdi,  would  suffice  the 
modest  views  of  the  bankrupt's  daughter,  whose 
small  fortune,  secured  by  her  mother's  settlement, 
was  intangible  by  the  cnditors. 

To  expose  himself  to  the  annoyance  of  having  to 
dedare  the  insincerity  of  former  protestations,  was, 
in  Sidney's  opinion,  superfluous  ;  more  especially 
as  the  father  might  so  persist  as  to  necessitate  an 
explanation  of  his  new  views  and  entanglements. 
He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  a  formal  ex- 
pression of  ngnt  that  the  multiplicity  of  his  en- 
gagements prevented  his  driving  so  far  as  Fulham, 
and  reqneirting  to  know,  by.  letter,  Mr.  Harding- 
ston's  "commands." 

To  this  harsh  letter,  he  somewhat  anxiously  ex- 
pected the  answer  ;  dreading  that  it  might  convey 
overtures  impossible  to  accept,  and  unpleasant 
positively  to  reject.  But  when  two  days  passed 
over  without  a  reply  of  any  description,  he  began 
to  hope  that  the  ruined  merchant  considered  him 
unworthy  of  farther  notice;  or  that,  amid  the 
press  of  bnnness  attending  his  bankruptcy,  he  had 
received  succours  from  truer  friends,  or  found 
meuis  to  di^ense  with  them. 
'  l^dney  Hunmond  was  only  the  more  at  leisure 
to  conceit  plans  for  his  anxiously-expected  explan- 
ations witii  Lady  Lstitia  ;  who,  throughout  the 
evening  at  Vauxhall,  chose  to  adhere  as  closely  to 
the  arm  of  her  kinsman  Lord  Robert  de  Burgh,  as 
a  limpet  to  a  rock ; — and  who,  the  season  being 
far  advanced,  was  already  talking  of  a  migration 
to  tbe  littie  fishing-town  of  Brighthelmstone,  now 
frequented  by  all  the  Taunton  set ;  in  emulation  of 
the  Prince,  who  was  beginning  to  spend  all  his 
Mmm  on  those  burning  cliffs  at  the.  feet  of  <me 
aln^dy  talked  of  as  dandestinely  his  wife. 
<  He  was  uncertain,  moreover,  at  that  moment,  of 
bsiilf  able  to  procure  an  invitation  to  a  select  sup- 
per fOty,  to  be  given  .that  night  by  Lady  Cler- 
BKHt,  at  her  ohanning  house  in  Berkeley  Square, 
and  a  message  having  been  announced  to  him, 
wUeli,  believing  it  to  regard  the  supper  party,  he 
AoK  ia  reorive  in  person.  Great  was  his  vex- 
itto9  on  discovering  that  the  man  described  to  him 


as  one  of  the  helpers  of  the  Taunton  House  stables, 
was  simply  an  errand-man  from  some  Fulham 
coach-office,  Mr.  Hardingston,  unwilling,  appar- 
entiy,  to  write  a  second  time,  had  despatched  this 
unceremonious  messenger,  as  fast  as  hisoart  could' 
bring,  him,  to  entreat  Mr.  Hammond  would  lose 
no  time  in  hastening  to  Fulham.    ■ 

Either  the  man  understood  not  the  purport  of: 
tile  message,  or  the  recipient  was  too  pmud  tO' 
make  inquiries ;— for,  in  'tiie  unchanged  belief  ihaft> 
the  application  'was  that  of  a  drowning  man  oatch-r 
ing  at  a  straw,  and  making  a  few  la«t  appeals. to 
the  generosity  of  his  friends,  Sidney  Hammond 
deqiatched  an  answer  that  might  have  been  termed 
brutal,  had  it  emanated  from  the  Upe  of  a  less 
practised  man  of  the  world. — 

"  His  compliments,  and  he  would  ride  dswn  to 
East  Lodge  the  first  cool  day.  But  having  no  close 
carriage,  the  present  state  of  the  weather  rendered 
riding  impossible." 

This  pretext  he  oonoeived  to  be  a  safe  pat-off ; 
for,  on  a  favonmble  change  of  weather.  Lady  Lc- 
titia  was  to  leave  town  for  her  new  restdoMie  on 
the  Steyne,  to  which  she  had  oonanited,  or  to 
which  he/MMJed  she  had  oimsented,  that  he  should 
bear  her  company.  No  fisar,  therefore,  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  fulfil  his  indefinite  engage- 
ment to  the  troublesome  pco{de  at  East  Lodge  ; 
and  his  last  reflection  concerning  the  Hardiagstona 
that  night,  when,  by  a  tardy  and  grudging  invita- 
tion from  the  &stidious  Viscountess,  he  -was  en- 
titled to  join  the  brilliant  party  in  Berkdey 
Square,  'was,  that  it  is  very  odd,  when  people  are 
mined,  they  cannot  be  mined  and  have  done  with 
it,  vrithoat  boring  all  their  acquaintance  with  their 
ndsfortunes.  For  next  to  the  troublesome  ghost 
of  man  or'wifiB,retumingtotheir  iortt  and/WMOte 
at  tiie  dose  of  tbe  'vidual  year,  the  most  in^ortu- 
nate  of  visitations  is  that  wldoh  comes  to  lendnd 
the  heart  of  man  of  its  fickleness  to  the  vows  it  has 
swom,  and  the  fidelity  it  has  outraged.  The  name 
of  Hardingston  'was  now  every  way  most  offensive 
to  "poor Sidney!" 

That  night, — a  deiry  delicious  summer  night, 
such  as  so  often  crowns  a  midsummer  day, — ^Lady 
Clermont  had  caused  her  fine  apartments  to  bis 
profusely  decorated  'with  flowers ;  and  the  'windows 
bdng  thrown  open  to  the  utmost,  the  soent  of  vege- 
tation arising  from  the  gardens  of  the  Square,  as 
well  as  from  those  nearly  adjoining,  of  Lfmsdowne 
and  Devonshire  houses,  created  an  atmoqahere  as 
nearly  resembling  the  freshness  of  the  country,  as 
a  metropolis  can  well  afford  ; — and  at  the  dose  of 
that  brilliant  supper,  a  whispering  conversation 
commenced  at  table  betiroen  the.  Prince  and  Mrs. 
Pltcherbert,  (and  between  Colonel  St.  Leger  and 
Lady  Taunton,  by  'way  of  keeping  them  in  counte- 
nance,) which  drove  all  the  good  courtiers  present 
to  the  remoter  windows.  ITiere  it  was  that  Sdney 
Hammond,  whUe  pretending,  like  the  rest,  to  listen 
to  the  rastiing  of  the  abele  trees  in  the  moonlight, 
and  enjoy  the  calm  and  dewy  fragrance,  so  wel- 
come i^r  the  heats  of  a  London  day,  fancied  he 
had  perceived,  on  his  sudden  approach,  the  hand 
of  Lady  Lctitia  de  Burgh  gentiy  'withdrawn  from 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Winston  !    To  be  withdrawn, 
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however,  it  most  for  a  time  hare  retted  there ;  s 
cruel  c(mting;«ioy  for  the  sormiees  and  susoepti- 
bility  of  even  a  fortune-hunting  lorer ! 

To  lemonBtrate  in  the  midst  of  each  a  circle, 
-would  hare  heea  fatal  to  his  interests ;  and  Ham- 
mond  was  thankful  to  a  cloud  which  at  tiiat  mo- 
ment lightly  veiled  the  tHrightness  of  the  moon,  so 
iB  to  conceal  his  oonfuaiim  of  oountenanoei  More- 
over, as  is  usually  the  case  where  moonlight,  fine 
ladies,  and  fine  gentiemen,  are  suited  together,-^ 
partitnilarly  after  a  due  allowance  of  chiokoi,  lob- 
ster aalad,  and  champagne, — a  prodigious  deal  of 
nonsense  was  in  process  of  emiauon  oonoening 
that  ^angeable  luminary,  such  as  served  to  ex- 
onse  the  silence  of  the  usually  voluble  Sidney ; 
whose  thoughts,  by  some  strange  coinadence,  were 
carried  back  just  then  to  the  image  of  poor  Louisa ! 
— ^For  it  had  been  one  of  the  favourite  viuons  of 
their  courtship  to  anticipate  the  snnuner  evenings 
they  should  enjoy  together  in  the  beautiful  gardens 
of  hut  father's  villa ;  and  it  was  almost  with  shame 
he  recalled  to  mind  the  strength  and  fervonr  of  the 
protestations  he  had  both  made  and  exacted,  of  the 
eternal  fidelity  which  was  to  sanctify  thoss  mid- 
night moonlight  rambles.  A  momentaiy  chill 
seemed  to  run  through  his  frame,  as  hs  gazed  upon 
the  dewy  grass,  and  reflected  how  lonely  mnst  be 
the  walks  of  the  gentle  and  unhappy  creature, 
iritose  destinies  he  had  blighted  I 

But  his  cmnpasaioa  was  thrown  away  !-^He  had 
HOT  Uig^ted  thesa !— At  the  very  moment  that  icy 
tiirtil  pervaded  his  ftame,  the  spotlees  soul  ^ 
Louisa  Hardingston  had  entered  into  its  rest. 
WhUe  he,  tin  woridling,  stood  there  amid  that 
titled  horde  of  the  vain  and  worthless,— women  of 
doubtful,  and  men  ot  mMe  tium  doubtful  oharao- 
tet — ^yet  desfused  even  by  thtm, — »ke  was  ascending 
to  the  realms  of  light,  the  appropriate  atmoephere 
of  her  enfranchised  and  purE&ed  spirit. 

The  harried  letter,  addressed  to  him  a  few  days 
before  by  Mr.  Hardingeton,  had  been  written  by 
Louisa's  bed-8ide>  and  by  hor  desirey  on  the  first 
intimation  of  the  physician  that  her  hours  were 
numbered.  By  such  an  announoraoent,  the  seal 
was  rraaoved  from  her  lips ;  and  die  addressed  her 
father  in  terms  which  oaused  even  Am  hardened 
heart  to  toemble  witiiin  him. — Not  tiiat  she  up- 
Itoaided  him — not  that  she  spoke  harshly ;  but 
there  were  daggers  in  the  gentle  resignation  with 
which  d&e  recapitulated  the  brief,  but  fatal,  story 
«f  her  life.  Siio  Bpolte  of  herself  and  him  as  mar- 
tyrs to  appearances, — ^to  Surfac»sm;  imploring, 
ratiier  than  exhorting  him,  to  turn  to  the  True 
and  Beal,  as  ihe  only  certain  sources  of  happiness, 
here  or  hereafter. 

Bat  abave  all,  she  entreated  permission  to  send 
fur  the  man  she  had  so  dearly  loved,  that  she  might 
inj^oK  and  warn  him  too, — "  lest  he  also  should 
come  to  that  place  of  torment ;"  and  Hardingston, 
irho,  like  FeUx,  « trembled,  rebuked  by  judgment 
to  come,"  instantly  aeqnieseed  in  her  dying  prayer. 
He  wrote,  bat  he  wrote  in  vain ;  and  his  surprise 
almost  equalled  his  disappointment.  For  he  had 
forgotten,  in  the  anguish  of  his  daughter's  deaUt- 
bed,  the  ill  savour  of  poverty  attached  to  his  name. 
Evea  he — the  speculator,^i-the  heartless,  callous 


mercenary,  forgot,  flk  he  wiped  the  dews  from  that 
sweet  and  wistful  face,  tiu^  he  was  note  **  Hard- 
ingston the  bankrupt  I" 

Sidney  Hammond's  reply  reached  him  oa  the 
efiot  from  which  he  sddom  stirred ;  and  Louisa, 
on  rsoD^^nising  that  waU-known  lumdwriting,  aaked 
to  look  upon  it  for  the  last  time.  Too  lata  to  re- 
fuse,-~^thongh  her  father  bitterly  upbraided  him- 
self, n^uk  noting  the  diange  that  came  over  her 
ooontenanee  during  the  perusal  of  the  note.  Sh« 
said  not  a  word,  howeveiv  bat  doeed  her  eyes^.as 
if  composing  hersdf  to  sleep, — probably  to  avoid 
her  father's  oommentaries  on  the  co&diMt  of  one 
who  to  Aer  was  all  in  all.  But  daring  her  seemiag 
dttmbers,  her  lips  were  still  moving ; — either  quiver- 
ing with  inward  aagoiah,  or  articulating  a  reptemtoi 
prayer  ibr  heavenly  mercy  towards  him  who  had 
embittered  her  days  with  such  gratuitous  foeaidif  I 

'<  There  are  so  many  women  of  the  worid,  on 
iHiom  he  might  have  practised  Ms  deceptiMia  wHh- 
out  danger ! "  murmured  the  dying  girl  {  "  Imt  I» 
— I  had  nothing  but  my  warm  afiectkms  t— ^Aad- 
how  freely  I  gave  them  to  hiuu-^Bat  notr— bat  lut 
torthMf" 

At  length  she  rea^  slept ;  and  in  her  abnost  de- 
lirious dreams,  her  timgne  was  loosed,  and  ail  aba 
had  been  thinking  and  feeling  burst  iaeoheiently, 
though  fidntly,  from  her  lips ;  and  the  tears  of  the 
mined  man  oame  down  uncontrolled  and  unheeded, 
as  he  sat  listening  by  tiiat  solitary  bedside,  and 
knew  how  wantonly  he  had  sacrificed  the  hj^pi- 
ness  of  his  only  diild. 

It  was  two  days  after  this,  on  finding  her  still 
weaker  and  more  desponding,  while  wati&ing  the 
silent  tears  glide  down  her  wan  cheeks,  and  be- 
lieving, and  with  truth,  that  they  flowed  chiefly 
from  the  dread  irf  leaving  the  object  of  her  fUtiiful 
love  unwarned  by  a  word  from  her  dying  lip^  that 
Mr.  Hardingthm  (in  the  excitem«it  of  beheUing 
his  poor  Looisa  revive  from  a  state  of  insenaiMlity 
which  he  had  bewailed  as  death)  de^tatohed  hia 
abrupt  message  to  Sidney  Hammond.  At  the  m»- 
ment  of  sending  it,  the  acarcely-eonsoions  form  of 
his  child  woa  resting  in  his  arms ;  and  even  the 
servant  to  whom  it  was  given,  was  teo  de^y 
touched  by  the  plight  of  her  lamented  young  mitn 
tress,  to  teke  heed  to  what  manner  ef  aaaia  tbe 
commisskm  was  entrasted,  so  that  he  pranisad  to 
be  faithfal  and  expeditioas ;  and  the  tMeaee^ 
was  accordingly  ignorant  of  the  purport  of  his  er> 
land. 

When  the  chilling  answer  to  those  agonia«i  eh- 
treaties  for  his  instant  presenbe  at  length  arrived, 
no  o&e  WM  cruel  or  careless  enooghto  repeat  tiiem 
in  the  chamber  of  death.  In  ansvrer  to  Mr*  Hard- 
ingston's  reiterated  inquiries,  the  waiting^woman 
continued  to  reply,  that "  Mr.  Hammond  was  coin- 
ing,"— ^that  **  Mr.  Hammond  vras  expected  evea^ 
moment ;" — rightly  oonjeetwing  timt  tin  frniiless 
hopes  die  tiins  iniqared  woold  sdace  ratiter  tiiui 
disturb  the  last  moments  of  the  sweetest  aagd  that 
ever  feu  a  victim  to  tiie  worldliness  of  social  life. 

For  the  iq>trit  of  the  dying  Louisa  was  as  aei»Be 
and  subdued  as  that  of  her  brighter  days; — ne 
restlessness — ^no  petvidinces  no  accusation.  So 
long  as  her  powers  of  sight  were  uium{iaired,  she 
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Imy  wstdun;  the  door  ;*-40  long  as  her  powers  of 
hn^riny  won  avaikble,  she  listened  for  the  foot- 
■t^s  d^  lored  so  jdsaily. — ^Bat  there  «tme  s  time 
wbm  the  pomnof  li£B  freie  gradually  extingai^- 
•d;  when  there  was  no  longer  sight  in  those  help- 
less ey*a,  or  sound  in  those  powerless  ears ;  though 
stiU  tbn*  abUed  an  inward  stead&staess  of  lore, 
wUrsh  eoneentied  the  Isst  thoughts  ai  the  dying 
girl  into  a  pnyar  for  him.  Her  life  had  been  a  life 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity^— these  threej^But 
Hope  was  tb»  latA  snrritor ;— orsn  ths  hope  that 
she  was  haatMiing  to  eternal  happineaa,  and  that 
the  object  of  her  yearning  affection  might  still  be 
luleeiued  from  evil  to  oome. 

nuoaghont  that  interminable  evening,  hear 
father  sat  by  h«r  side,  listening  to  her  impeded  re- 
^iration,  and  occasionally  moistening  her  periled 
lipe^  or  wiping  ha  moistened  brow.  Looisa  had 
entreated,  ere  oonscionsnese  and  ntteranee  forsook 
I>er,{thaA  ttie  windows  might  be  left  open,  Vo  ire&esh 
liar  dumber  with  the  Bommer  sweetneas  of  the 
gardens ;  and  even  that  the  watohlig^t  might  be 
removed,  to  enable  her  to  eajoj  unmolested  the 
ebostened  moonlight  gleaming  upon  her  pillow  j 
— >so  that  the  seU-same  light  whioh  callsd  forth 
the  wmton  jests  of  the  Taunton  set,  shone  like  a 
ImIo  lonnd  the  head  of  the  dying  girl, — till  at  last, 
and  with  a  more  sobdned  and  deferential  radiance, 
it  ftD  upon  the  sacred  features  of  the  dead  1 

Then  came  the  unrestrained  gosh  of  sorrow  of 
Oe  cosMoleaee'^tmek  &ther/->«nd  the  few  faithful 
att^iduits  who  knew  her  excellenoe,  and  had 
watdied  am  her  sufferings.  Then  cwaae  the  mut- 
tered uuBse  of  aid  HanUngston,  whioh,  but  for 
the  presence  of  death,  would  have  deepened  into 
ffcaiiti&  exeeraticms  on  the  name  of  the  man  who 
had  emUttered  her  last  mements  by  witiiholding 
the  poor  alleviation  of  one  word  of  sympathy !-~ 
At  that  moment,  he  felt  that  Sidney  Hammond 
AmI  aOei  hk  tkiUf-j^  kiUed  her,  as  with  the 
e^  of  a  Bword  I 

As  the  bankrupt  only  retained  potsesston  of  his 

villa  by  virtue  of  the  medical  certifieatc,  whioh  de< 

dared.tlurt  removal  would  be  instant  death  to  his 

daagbter,  it  was  neeessaiy  to  aoeelerate,  as  £u  as 

deemcy  would  allow,  his  preparations   for  the 

hamUe  foneral  his  present  means  enabled  him  to 

SHp{^  to  her  he  had  so  long  pampered  in  the  lap 

of  hmuy  ;  nnr  was  it  judged  necessary  for  the 

newqiapcn  to  annonnoe  the  deeease  of  one  rich 

only  in  beanty  and  virtue.    The  death  of  Louisa 

was  eonseqaeotly  as  little  linown  or  noted  as  that 

of  some  ffower  of  the  field ;  and  the  world  went  on, 

WKheat  one  Isagll  the  Imi,  ooe  tear  the  more, 

Tbat  ahs  was  fone  who  joiasd  ha  nirtk  befose. 

.    Kor  was  "  poor  Sidney"  ever  in  greater  spirits 

than  on  the  very  evening  the  nndertaksrs  were 

oksfaig  in  for  ever  the  now  solemn  face  wlwnoe  the 

tears  were  wiped  for  evermore. 

That  night,  while  the  watoh-ligbta  were  being 
set  lomid  the  eoffin  of  Louisa  Hardingston,  he  was 
the  gf^eet  gaeet  at  a  supper  given  by  Lady  Letitia 
di  Ba^gh,  to  assemble  armmd  her  the  little  knot  of 
Mauds  abovt  to  b«  dispersed  by  her  departure  fair 
Brighthelmstone  the  following  day. 
i»  the  meny  little  banquet  drew  to  a  close, 


Hammond,  who  tf  U  seated  beside  the  lady  of  the 
house,  grew  more  than  ever  tender  in  his  profes- 
sions, zoeie  sanguine  than  ever  in  his  hopes.  The 
time  was  not  far  distant,  he  hoped,  when  that 
agreeable  house  uid  well-ordered  establishment 
would  be  submitted  to  his  authority, — that  mas- 
sive plate— those  generous  winM— «nd  last,  (and 
least,)  that  pretty  little  woman,  be  all  his  own.— 
It  was  a  plMsant  prot^iect ; — and,  combined  with 
copious  draughts  of  sparkling  champagne,  enhanced 
by  the  esquisite  singing  <^  the  Sheridans,  who, 
with  Lady  Taunton  and  her  daoghter,  were  of  the 
party,  mdted  his  soul  within  him,  almost  to  eostasy. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  he  pressed 
and  pressed,  with  tsnderest  whispers,  for  a  favour- 
able answer  to  his  petition  for  a  plaee  in  ih»  ear» 
riage  of  Lady  LwUtia  to  Brighton,  the  foUotring 
day. 

"  Yon  must  ask  pennisdon  of  Sir  Harry  Win< 
ston,"  was,  at  last^  her  undaimted  reply.  "  Bride- 
grooms are  not  apt  to  encourage  the  presence  of  a 
third  person  gtiite  so  early  in  the  honeymoon.  Nay, 
I  might  say  a  fourth }  for,  let  me  daim  yoiir  con- 
gratulations on  the  only  obstacle  to  this  happy 
marriage  being  removed,  by  Lord  Robert  de  Burgh's 
having  consented  to  leave  me  the  sole  guardian- 
ship (tf  my  little  girl  I->-The  opposition  of  the  exe- 
cutors of  my  late  hoaband's  will,  has  alone  retarded 
the  avowal  of  my  approaching  union  with  my  dear 
Harry.  But  Lord  Robwt,  having  satisfied  him^ 
self,  by  the  habits  of  intioMy  on  whieh  we  have 
recently  lived,  that  Harry  vrUl  make  the  best  of 
fathers  to  the  dear  ehUd,  has  actually  proposed  to 
the  dumoellor  my  n«xtiiaation  as  co-guardian  with 
himself ;  and  I  am  now  the  hapfrfest  creature  in 
the  world  I  By  the  way,  I  may  thank  you,  my 
dear  Mr.  Hammond,  for  seme  portion  of  my  good 
fortune  ;  for  bad  yon  not  examined  and  given  me 
your  legal  opinion  npon  my  rights,  or  rather  want 
of  rights  under  the  will,  iuid  advised  me  to  sur- 
render the  gnardianahip  of  my  poor  little  Au  j^nsta, 
I  dwuM  not  have  seen  Hm  necessity  of  conciliating 
Lord  Robert ;  withont  which,  matters  would  never 
have  reached  their  presmt  happy  state  of  pacifiea' 
tion." 

Eager  eoi^;ratalations  ficosd  Lady  Tannton  and 
the  rest  of  the  party,  recalled  "  poor  Sidney"-" 
(now  poor  Sidn^,  indaed  t)-Ao  the  neeesrity  of 
putting  a  good  face  upon  the  matter ;  and  he  soon 
b^[aB  to  talk  of  a  visit  to  the  Steyne  at  the  end  of 
the  hon^moon,  and  of  completing  the  partie  tarrtt 
by  pairing  off  with  little  Augusta,  as  if  he  had  been 
folly  prepared  for  the  thnnder-clap  which  -  had 
suddenly  exploded  over  his  head. 

Nevertheless,  though  he  Was  the  first  to  propose 
healths,  and  perpetrated,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  minutes  he  was  ever  to  spend  in  the  Taunton 
set,  two  bon-mote  whieh  provoked  the  laughter  of 
Hare  and  the  approving  smile  of  Brinsley,  Lady 
Tannton,  an  experienced  jndge  of  such  symptoms, 
noticed  that,  thei^h  he  had  bem  tossing  off  glamea 
of  iced  champagne  enough  to  produce  a  burning 
fever,  his  hands,  when  he  asristed  to  put  on  her 
nardinal  as  [^  stepped  into  the  carriage,  were  cold 
as  marble  i 

Thfii  wag  m  acenrsed  night  to  Sidney  H«m< 
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mond.  On  hia  return  to  his  chambers  he  found 
his  table  oovered  with  the  season's  bills,  which  the 
announcement  of  his  intended  departure  to  Brigh- 
ton had  cansed  to  be  sent  in, — a  somewhat  sub- 
stantial reminder  of  the  ruinous  extent  to  which 
he  had  carried  his  matrimonial  speculations :  for 
he  had  grudged  himself  neither  enhancement  nor 
adornment ;  and  Lady  Lctitia,  heaven  knows,  had 
ajMred  the  designing  barrister  no  expense  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  interested  suit  at  Love. 

And  now,  what  was  to  become  of  him  ?  So  far 
from  baring  progressed  a  single  step  towards  re- 
concilement with  the  Taunton  set,  he  had  rendered 
himself  so  ridiculous  in  their  eyes  by  his  recent  de- 
feat, as  to  have  loet  even  his  honorary  grade  as  a 
fashionable  young  man  about  town,ambitious  of  be- 
coming somewhat  more.  A  defeated  man  is  ever  an 
object  of  contempt,  let  the  object  he  has  attempted  to 
conquer  be  what  it  may ;  and,evenin  those  days,  ad- 
ministrations were  careful  against  attaching  to 
themselves  any  member  peculiarly  vulnerable  to 
the  shafts  of  ridicule ; — ^to  be  laughed  at,  being  one 
of  the  most  critical  perils  of  a  public  man. 

He  was  accordingly  worse  off  than  after  his 
banidiment  from  the  Paradise  of  Taunton  House. 
Poor  Sidney  had  nothing  in  enjoyment, — ^notliing 
in  prospect; — no  pleasant  country  houses, — ^no  ex- 
cursion to  Brighton, — no  anjrthing.  Even  the  Bed- 
ford Square  uncles  would  be  less  attainable  now 
that  rumours  of  his  conduct  towards  the  Har- 
dingstons  were  beginning  to  transpire ;  the  Harley 
Street  set  having,  since  the  bankruptoy,  of  course, 
attributed  his  precipitate  retreat  to  a  rat-like  in- 
stinct, forewarning  him  of  the  fate  of  the  house. 
With  diminished  means  and  deteriorated  reputa- 
tion he  was  consequently  worse  off  than  ever. 

"At  all  events,"  muttered  the  apostle  of  Sur- 
fteeism,  in  the  course  of  that  sleepless  night,  "  I 
will  take  care  the  world  do  not  find  out  the  extent 
ef  my  disappointment.  I  must  continue  to  pass 
for  having  been  in  Lady  Letitia's  secrets ;  and  im- 
press people  with  an  idea  of  my  being  on  good 
terms  with  those  unfortunate  Hardingstons.  I 
will  ride  down  to  Fulham  this  very  morning — 
(for  the  sooner  I  get  Saladin  to  Tattersall's  the 
better,  as  I  hare  no  longer  any  use  for  him  in  the 
park.)  Yes!  I  will  ride  down  to  Fulham,  pre- 
tending to  drop  into  breakfast  in  a  friendly  way. 
The  air  will  do  me  good.  I  fear  I  drank  too  much 
champagne  last  night, — ^for  I  am  deucedly  feverish. 
Chunpagne!  Ay,ay.— Longenough,  1 8uqpect,before 
lenjoyoneof  those  charming/wttitMWjMrf  again !" 

That  summer  morning  was  worthy  to  follow  that 
summer  night.  The  villa  gardens  of  the  suburbs 
were  in  their  fullest  bloom,  with  thousands  of  roses 
dispensing  their  fragrance  to  the  air,  and  the 
acacia  trees  shedding  their  profuse  white  blossoms 
like  a  peariy  shower.  Nothing  could  be  sweeter 
or  more  genial  than  the  season  and  the  scene. 

"  What  a  heavenly  refreshment,  after  the  heated 
atmosphere  <rf  the  gorgeous  fetes  I  have  been  fre- 
quenting!"—mused  "poor  Sidney,"  whUe,  leav- 
ing the  rein  on  Saladin's  neck,  he  took  his  way 
along  a  narrow  lane,  bordered  on  either  side  by  beau- 
tiful gardens,  vrith  the  birds  singing  in  snatdies 
in  the  shrubberies,  and  the  bees  humming  among 


theflower-beds.  *<  How  cheerful  yet  how  quiet  theae 
pleasant  retreats !  How  welcome  after  the  noiae, 
and  jostle,  the  insolence  and  scorn  of  the  thromg  I 
have  sacrificed  so  much  to  propitiate  ;  and  aanoDg 
whom,  at  two-and-thirty,  I  have  not  made  a  aingle 
friend !  If,  at  this  moment,  I  were  to  throw  my- 
self into  the  river  which  I  see  glittering  yonder 
between  the  willows,  not  a  human  being  would 
deig^  to  notice  my  exit,  beyond  wondering  at  my 
folly — and  observing,  perhaps,  that  I  was  always 
a  little  wrong-headed ! — Yes — one  /  That  poor  girl, 
I  verily  believe,  realfy  liked  me ;  naturally  enough, 
for  I  was  the  first  man  who  ever  paid  her  atten- 
tion, and  certainly  took  some  pains  to  reoonomend 
myself ; — more,  perhaps,  than  I  ought.  But  it  was 
no  fault  of  mine  if  her  father  thought  piopw  to 
live  beyond  his  means !" 

At  that  moment,  the  sweetness  and  freahness 
and  verdure  of  the  winding  lane  seemed  suddenly 
obscured  \>y  a  gloomy  object  that  took  poasesuon 
of  the  pathway  skirting  the  palings.  The  startled 
birds  instantly  deserted  the  shrubberies  for  asecurer 
retreat ;  and,  lo  !  the  white  acacia  flowers,  which 
before  had  fallen  on  the  ground,  now  dropped  upon 
the  mourning  cloaks  and  velvet  pall  of  a  funeral 
that  was  passing  along  the  road  ; — a  walking  fune- 
ral— ^followed  by  a  single  chief  mourner,  and  one 
or  two  sobbing  women,  apparently  servants. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  foner*!  bell 
pealing  along  the  water  from  Fulham  Chnich !" 
mused  Sidney  Hammond,  as  the  gloomy  prooea^n 
came  in  view, — about  which,  from  ite  want  of 
funeral  pomp,  he  concerned  himself  no  more  than 
he  would  have  done  for  some  pauper's  burial  emer- 
ging from  an  hospital. 

.  Apprehensive,  however,  that  the  sable  airay,  in 
so  confined  a  space,  might  startle  his  high-bred 
horse,  (accustomed  only  to  the  pleasant  ughts  and 
sounds  of  the  ring  and  a  London  afternoon,)  he 
drew  up,  and  turned  the  tossing  head  of  Sdladin 
towards  the  opposite  palings,  a  movement  appar- 
entfy  suggested  by  feelings  of  respect  towards  the 
mournful  procession. 

But  the  spirited  horse  being  thus  reined  in,  all 
was  silence  in  that  secluded  spot ;  so  that  the  tramp 
of  the  approaching  coffin-bearers,  conveying  the 
child  of  clay  to  a  still  more  silent  home,  became 
painfully  audible ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  sad 
incongruity  between  that  measured  tread  and  black 
array,  and  the  green  and  sunny  scene  constituted 
by  ^e  Almighty  for  pleasant  sighte  and  associa- 
tions. A  feeling  of  terror  and  loathing,  like  the 
sickening  awe  that  arises  in  the  heart  of  childhood 
in  contemplating  a  funeral,  opiweased  the  usually 
callous  heart  of  Sidney  Hammond  ;  and  but  that 
the  garden-paling  reslxained  his  movements,  and 
thrust  him  almost  into  contact  with  the  sable 
mutes  preceding  the  coffin,  he  would  have  hurried 
from  the  spot. 

But  what  were  his  emotions,  what  his  srif'i»- 
buking,  when,  as  the  coffin  home  past  him  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  shut  out  the  sunshine  ftom  his 
eyes,  he  recognised  in  the  chief  mourner  the  wasted 
person  and  altered  countenance  of  the  bankrupt 
Hardingston  1 
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OplMUa,  the  name  of  her  they  were  conveying  to 
the  grare.  A  thousand  voices  geemed  to  shriek  it 
ialo  his  ears ;  and  a  still  small  Trhisper  to  echo 
that  &tal  cry  with  still  mors  solemn  adjuration ! — 
Lomua  was  dead  I  He  had  murdered  her ! — and 
an  he  could  do  in  token  of  his  tardy  reverence  for 
her  sdfferings,  was  to  raise  his  hat  from  his  head, 
as  her  neglected  corpse  went  by ! 

Whatever  might  be  the  inward  emotions  of  Sid- 
ing Hammond  at  this  unexpected  termination  of 
MIA  of  the  episodes  of  his  career  of  Surfsceism,  he 
was  eaiefol  to  return  to  town  with  an  unabashed 
and  unmoved  countenance ;  for  he  felt  that,  were 
be  to  betray  unusual  emotions  on  the  wedding-day 
of  Lady  L«etitia  Winston,  the  world  to  which  he 
bowed  the  knee,  would  attribute  his  afflicted  air 
to  mortification.  On  entering  his  club  that  after- 
noon, therefore,  he  arrayed  himself  in  his  usual 
peariy  smilse,  and  talked  of  his  intended  departure 
for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  if  he  had  only  remained 
in  toiwn  to  do  honour  to  the  nuptials  of  two  of  his 
in&nate  associates.  . 

Some  one  present  happened  to  mention,  among 
the  goenp  of  the  day,  the  death  of  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Hardingston  the  member, — ^"Hai^gston 
tile  badkrapt" 

"  The  poor  girl,  it  seems,  could  not  survive  her 
father's  downfalL  Women  have  seldom  courage  to 
look  ruin  in  the  &ce,*'  added  the  talker  of  small- 
talks  ; — ^they  are  so  cursedly  selfish, — so  wedded 
to  their  own  little  comforts. — Miss  Haidingston  is 
far  from  the  only  fine  lady  who  would  sooner  die 
than  live  without  a  carriage  and  opera-box.  After 
all,  I  suppose  her  death  will  be  rather  a  relief  to 
her  &ther,  who  has  not  a  rap  left." 

"  He  was  always  an  extravagant  man,"  mutter- 
ed Sidney  Hammond, — ^to  whom  these  observa- 
tions were  pointedly  addressed.  "  But  I  confess  I 
thought  his  daughter  had  more  strength  of  mind." 
"  One  must  not  trust  to  appearances,  my  dear 
fellow," — ^replied  his  companion.  "  We  iJl  thought 
you  the  pet  of  Taunton  House,  the  lord  and  master 
(or  slave)  elect  of  Lady  Letitia  de  Burgh ;  yet 
how  plagiuly  were  we  mistaken ! — For  your  own 
sake,  Sid.,  I  trust  you  may  not  have  shared  our 

To  demonstrate  that  he  had  nor,  became,  of 
cooiae,  the  immediate  object  of  Sidney  Hammond. 
In  ordier  to  prove  himself  heart-whole  and  pocket- 
whole, — that  he  had  been  dismissed  neither  by  a 
bii  Conntess,  nor  rich  widow, — ^he  took  care  to 
flutter  that  autumn,  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  at  a 
varie^  of  public  resorts.  He  appeared  at  Buxton, 
Harrowgate,  Scarborough, — ^which,  as  yet,  had  not 
ceded  their  vogue  to  the  Spas  of  the  Continent, — 
and  spent  the  winter  at  Bath,  distinguished  alike 
by  his  minuet  and  his  rubber. 

Bia  pains,  however,  were  thrown  away.  Before 
the  opoiing  of  a  new  London  season,  the  Taunton 
set  was  broken  np.  His  Countess  having  married 
her  lovely  daughter  to  her  satisfaction,  was  gone 
to  i^Murj  by  a  couple  of  years'  retrenchment  on 
theContinent,her  costly  series  of  London  pleasures. 
The  Winstons,  too,  were  in  Ireland ;  and,  by  the 
mete  ordinary  course  of  fashionable  rotation,  Sid- 
ney Hamnwnd,  withont  legitimate  pretensions  to 


a  solid  footing  in  the  world  of  ton,  found  himself 
distanced  by  the  new  sets  succeeding  to  the  one,  to 
establish  himself  in  which,  he  had  sacrificed  so 
largely. 

A  few  casual  invitations,  a  few  passing  nods  and 
salutations,  were  all  that  remained  to  him  of  his 
former  brilliant  popularity.  Having  been  once 
or  twice  seen  looking  somewhat  seedy  on  the  ptmi, 
— without  a  phcton, — ^without  a  horse, — ^without 
a  seat  in  anybody's  opera-box, — people  began  to 
discover  that  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  recommend 
him ;  that  "  poor  Sidney"  had  no  "  speciality"  to 
entitle  him  to  favour, — was  not  superlatively 
witty,  superlatively  well-looking,  or  superlatively 
well-bred,  to  excuse  his  want  of  birth  and  fortune  ; 
and,  accordingly,  when  next  they  met  this  mediocre 
Mr.  Sidney  Hammond,  they  passed  by  on  the  other 
side. 

At  five-and-thirty,  when  crows'-feet  begin  to 
pucker  the  eyes,  and  silver  hairs  to  blanch  the 
head  of  a  man  about  town,  he  loses  the  spirit  and 
resolution  indispensable  to  better  the  condition 
which  the  world  has  ascertained  to  be  so  meagre. 
Thwarted  in  his  deep-laid  projects,  disappointed 
and  peevish,  Hammond  had  ceased  to  look  forward, 
but  contented  himself  with  spending  his  life  in 
small  change,  living  from  day  to  day,  making  as 
good  a  figure  as  he  could,  and  avoiding,  as  tu  as 
he  was  able,  the  whips  and  scorns  of  ^e  more  in- 
solent portion  of  society.  He  stuck  to  London, 
because  London  still  afforded  him  a  few  pleasant 
invitations ;  and,  by  sordid  economy  the  rest  of 
the  year,  contrived  to  make  the  sort  of  show,  dur- 
ing the  season,  of  which  a  good  club  and  good 
tailor  afibrd  the  groundwork. 

Every  year,  however,  the  invitations  grew  fewer 
and  furUier  between,  and  the  show,  such  as  it  was, 
more  difficult  of  accomplishment.  By  furnishing 
himself  from  second-rate  shops,  he  was  beginning 
to  acquire  the  quizzical  look  which  a  man  of 
forty,  or  five-and-forty,  is  sure  to  contract,  if  he 
affect  juvenility  of  dress  and  manner,  though  un- 
able to  support  the  pretension  by  the  fashionable 
cut  of  his  clothes,  the  exceUenoe  of  his  horse,  or 
the  eminence  of  his  social  position.  Many  people 
began  to  call  Sidney  Hammond  a  bore,  a  prig,  an 
old  quiz  ;-^for,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with 
the  matteiM>f-fact  conversation  current  in  the 
humdrum  society  into  which  he  was  progresdng, 
he  was  always  relating  anecdotes  and  facetie  of  the 
Taunton  set,  now  a  thing  of  tradition ; — and  a  man 
who  invariably  prefaces  his  remarks  with  "Ire- 
member  some  years  ago,"  is  sure  to  end  with  pass- 
ing for  snperaimuated,: — anything  older  than  of 
yesterday  being  obsolete  in  London  small-talk. 

Moreover,  the  order  of  people  and  order  of  things 
which  hJB  reminiscences  regarded,  was  already  out 
of  favour  with  the  world.  There  had  been  a  great 
reaction  in  the  opinions  of  society.  The  French 
Revolution,  with  its  concatenation  of  horrors,  had 
intervened ;  and  the  vulgar,  unapt  to  mark  their 
discrimination  of  shades  and  degrees  of  error, 
thought  they  could  not  protest  too  londly  their 
hatred  and  abhorrence  of  the  liberalism  which 
th^  chose  to  regard  as  the  cause  of  the  martyrdom 
of  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  of  the  innocent 
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Madame  Elizalietii,  and  thousands  of  rktims 
equally  inoffeusiret  And  thus  the  Whigs  were, 
for  a  momentt  in  disrepute,  because  Bobespiem 
was  a  ruffian. 

Loudest,  of  course,  among  the  disclaimers  was  the 
voice  of  Sidney  Hammond;  for  in  the  Church-and- 
State  class  of  roa8t-I>eef  and  plum-pudding  fanatics, 
into  wliich  he  had  fallen  from  his  high  and  palmy 
state,  the  name  of  Fox  was  as  that  of  Antichrist.  Am 
to  Home  Tooke  and  his  pupil  Sir  Francis,  Sidney 
Hammond  knew  that  to  avow  the  imaUest  sym- 
pathy with  such  godless  and  lawless  individuals, 
would  be  to  take  leave  of  turbot  and  saddles  of 
mutton  from  Christmas  to  Midsiunmsr.  Like 
Peter,  therefore,  he  denied  his  Master ;  and  thenoe* 
forward  set  up  a  sort  of  modest  "  Toryism  on  con- 
viction," wliich  he  knew  would  bring  him  in  a 
yearly  revenue  of  twenty  dinners,  between  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  Blo<Hnsbury ;  twenty  more  sober 
dowagerly  entertainments ;  besides  tiie  pi*  aller  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  mi8oellaneou»buthighly-r»> 
spectable  fanuly  dinners  where  the  grace  was  long 
and  commons  i^ort. 

Not  perhaps  that  Sidney  ratted  sofe^  and  wholly 
on  the  temptation  of  so  many  five-and-sixpenoes 
saved  in  his  club  account.  He  might  possibly 
have  persuted  in  dining  virtuously  seven  days  in 
the  week  on  a  fried  whiting  and  outlets,  moistened 
by  a  glass  or  two  of  Buoellas,  but  that,  among 
the  Bedford  Square  uncles,  there  was  a  surly  old 
bachelor,  as  sti£f  in  Toryism  as  the  clay  of  his 
Lincolnshire  estate  could  makis  him,  who  had  been 
toasting  Billy  Pitt  in  crusty  old  port  till  his  tem- 
per resembled  his  potations.  During  "  poor  Sid- 
ney's" youthful  infatuation  in  the  Taunton  set^ 
old  Bob  Hammond  was  never  Imown  to  name  him 
otherwise  than  "  my  as9  of  a  nephew  ;"  nor  was 
it  till  be  had  persisted,  for  a  seriea  ot  years,  in 
calling  in  Bedford  Square  every  time  the  croaty 
old  port'  and  the  gout  got  the  better  of  the  omsty 
old  gentleman,  (who  pleaded  guilty  to  the  Licome- 
tax  Commissioneis  to  the  possession  of  eight  thou- 
sand per  aimum,)  that  he  was  induced  to  admit  of 
his  nephew,  that,  if 

"  TbebM  did  his  weak  uBknoiwiag  yeatii  engage, 

He  chooses  Athens  in  hia  riper  %g«." 

Sidney  was  now  all  for  Bloomsbury  and  the 
Heaven-bom  minister )  and  Bloomsbury  accepted 
its  proeelyte. 

Had  old  Bobert  resided  oh  Paddington  Orsen 
instead  of  in  Bedford  Square,  his  prodent  nephew 
would  have  found  it  equally  convenient  to  "  drop 
in"  at  tlie  testy  old  gentleman's  Sunday  dinner- 
time, and  fight  over  the  debatee  of  the  week  ;  al- 
lowing himself  constantly  to  be  defeated  by  liig 
host,  fencing  with  the  arguments  of  Pitt,  (which 
fitted  him  much  as  the  seven-league  boot*  of  the 
Ogre  fitted  Hop-o'-^ny-Thnmb,  because  they  pos- 
sessed the  magic  faculty  of  contracting  to  the  sin 
of  the  meanest  capacity ;)  and,  having  suffered 
himself  to  be  gradually  converted  by  the  zeal  of 
the  heirless  uncle,  he  ibllowed  up  hia  game  by  re- 
nouncing such  of  lus  former  high  associates  as  had 
not  been  at  the  troubk  of  forgetting  liim.  With 
such  an  object  in  view  as  tl^  heirthip  c^  eight 
thousand  per  annum,  it  woa  worth  his  while  to 


give  up  Jiis  whole  time  to  study  the  eapricM  $mi 
prejudices  of  a  man  who  was  now  little  more  than 
a  bundle  of  prejudice  and  caprioei 

The  old  gentleman  meanwhile  could  not  fail  to 
be  pleased  with  the  converuon  he  had  cffeoted  in 
his  "  ass  of  a  nephew."  To  b«  aeeUN  of  a  paztiMr 
at  picquet  and  backgammon  half  the  aightt  in  tba 
week,  saved  him  a  worid  of  outlay  in  toadyism  } 
which  he  had  hitherto  found  almost  as  expsaMdve 
an  article  to  lay  in,  for  homa  consumption,  aa  the 
omsty  old  pork  He  had  no  longer  any  need  to 
purchase  the  evening  visits  of  his  apo^ecary,  or 
of  a  £aw  humble  friends,  of  whom  a  gouty  ctkaix 
had  taught  him  the  value.  It  is  trae,  tlie  needy 
and  sneaking  nephew,  whom  May  Fair  now  t»- 
garded  as  a  prig  and  a  quia,  appeand  to  Mm, 
in  spite  of  his  crows'-feet  and  suit  of  pepfue  mad 
salt,  a  very  frisky  young  feUow.  Bat,  as  he  oftca 
observed,  "  a  man  must  have  time  to  sow  his  wild 
oats"— and  having  been  young  himsdf,  old  Boh, 
at  seventy-eight,  had  indulgenoe  for  the  follies  of 
old  Sidney  at  eigb^and-forty.  It  obviated,  nMa«- 
over,  all  his  scruples  about  absorbing  the  laiaore 
evenings  of  his  nephew,  to  Uiink  of  the  scrioaa  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  by  the  recent  convert,  in  spending 
his  idle  time  with  "a  man  whose  prlndpka  were 
in  the  right  place,  instead  of  lounging  it  away 
among  a  set  of  mischievous  democrats,  like  thoae 
with  wliom  he  had  formerly  oonsrated."  Sidney 
Hammond  could  not  but  agree  with  him.  It  teat 
a  very  ««rtoM  advantage  to  him  indeed  i  More 
especially  when  the  old  gentleman  discovered  tiuit 
tiiere  were  six  evenings  in  the  week  to  be  devoted 
to  backgammon,  and  one  to  family-prayers,  in 
which  his  nephew's  services  as  reader,  had  beoome 
indispensable,  so  that  the  Tory  pradyte  had  no 
longer  a  minute  any  more  tiion  an  opinion  he  ooald 
call  his  own. 

Strange  to  tell,  no  sooner  had  the  old  gentleman 
squabbled  and  lectured  his  submissive  aephaw  into 
the  adoption  of  his  principles  than  he  seemed  to 
grudge  them  as  thou^  they  w«re  too  good  for  him ; 
for  he  lectured  and  squabbled  quite  as  nmoh  now 
that  poor  Sidney  was  liowing  the  loiee  to  Baal  by 
his  side,  as  whoi  he  had  withheld  his  worslilp. 
He  was  so  little  pleased  to  see  an  indigent  Ifingmaii 
enjoying  the  excellent  political  fiuth  -wbieh.  was 
the  best  to  be  had  for  love  <a  money,  by  hinadf^ 
a  man  of  ten  tturaaand  a-year,  that  he  made  the 
new  faith  as  irksome  to  his  neophyte  as  lay  in  his 
power ;  and,  if  poor  Sidney  did  but  repeat  a  turn 
of  the  dogmas  conned  out  of  his  Ixwk,  would  turn 
short  round  upon  him  with  inquiries  of  "  what  the 
devil  he  should  Icnow  about  the  matter?-' 

Still,  his  cross  must  be  borne.  Sidney  Ban- 
mond-had  Wt  himself  nothing  for  it  bat  aabmis- 
sion.  In  betaking  himself  to  Toryism  and  Bed- 
ford Square,  he  had  burnt  his  ships  and  blswn  up 
the  bridge  bdiind  him.  His  hopes  and  lean,  aad 
the  wlt^e  future  of  his  worthless  existenoe,  wen 
now  invested  in  the  contingencies  of  a  last  wiQ  aad 
testament ;  and  he  must  not,  in  a  fit  of  pet«bBM% 
bk>w  over  his  house  of  cards. 

Byron  has  assnrsd  us,  thai— 

"People  Hving  on  annnities 
AreloBger-liv^  than  othersf— 
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bikt  then  is  a  toiioise-like  longevity  in  elderly 
rdotives, 

*  Uke  to  ft  Rtep-d4me  or  a  dowager 
LaaC-iiltiieiuig  eat  a  yonnj;  man's  rerenae;"'— 
williBriiig  it  out,  in  fact,  till  the  i&id  fo»mg  man 
beecHnesoldinhietoni.  Sidney  Hammond,  accord- 
o^gly*  waited  and  -wuted,  vith  hia  hopes  deferred 
and  heart  sick,  watching  the  bUlons  complexion 
and  p^U'"^  hand  of  the  old  man ;  who,  in  return, 
watdied  hii  watchfulness  with  unsoBpected  ghrewd- 
nesB.  Thongh  old  and  infirm,  the  Bloomsbury 
uncle  WM  M^oiently  widely  awake  to  diamitni- 
aaie  between  the  adulation  ^  a  legacy-hunter,  and 
tiw  Tigilance  of  kinimanly  regard.  For  Sidney 
«■■  not  a  lolitary  adulator.  "  Where  the  carcase 
ia^  there  ehall  the  Tultnree  be  gathered  together ;" 
and  thare  were  dirers  pitiful  fellows  besides  the 
seedy  nephew,  who  accommodated  their  ambitious 
iqqwtite  to  the  meagre  fare  of  the  inralid  and  his 
stuffy  apartments. 

Among  these,  was  a  man,  high  in  the  councils  of 
the  king,  (who  was  now  once  more  exercising  his 
Mgal  functions  and  presiding  orer  the  terrors  of 
the  war  raging  between  Enghmd  and  France,)  and, 
deeptta  vS.  the  sanguinary  and  tumultuous  nature 
of  those  councils,  what  is  called  a  saint.  In  the 
iatervak  of  official  labour,  however,  he  made  it  an 
act  flf  charity  to  bestow  liis  tracts  and  company  on 
the  old  Taletndinarian,  with  whom  he  had  become 
accidentally  acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  pnblio 
career;  and  of  all  his  rirals.  Ma  was  the  man 
moat  feared  and  loathed  by  Sidney  Hammond. 
There  was  something  feline  in  his  sleekness  and 
meekneaa^  which  roused  the  kindred  mistrust  of 
the  legacy-hunter. 

One  day,  having  surprised  his  Whitehall  com- 
petitor at  the  dose  of  a  viat  to  the  vuk.  man, 
(whidi  had  evidently  been  long  and  soothing,  for 
there  was  a  book  of  aermons,  with  certain  leaves 
fidded  down,  on  the  table  between  them,  and  the 
Ugh  sharp  aoae  of  the  official  was  still  bestridden 
by  apeetades  as  though  he  hod  been  reading  to  the 
invalid,)  scarcely  had  he  taken  his  glozing  soft- 
voiced  leave,  when  the  old  gentleman,  turning  ab- 
ruptly to  Sidney,  suddenly  addressed  him : — 

"  That  is  a  godly  and  a  tender-hearted  man,  if 
ever  there  breathed  one  i"  said  he.  ''He  has 
pointed  out  to  me,  my  dear  nephew,  circnmstances 
concerning  yam  which  I  own  had  escaped  my  at- 
tention. iSrom  your  frugal  habits  of  life,  and 
shabby  appearance,  (you  will  excuse  my  coming 
to  the  point,)  he  is  convinced  you  are  in  lees  pioa- 
perous  circumstances  than  your  friends  could  de- 
sire." 

A  flush  to  whidt  tiiey  had  been  long  unaccus- 
toned  ovear^read  tke  sallow  features  of  Sidney 
Hammond.  Was  it  poasible  tliat  the  man  he  had 
aa^eeted  fA  secretly  undermining  his  prospects, 
had  den*  him  so  good  a  turn  as  reciHnmend  his 
BaaMiitiaa  to  the  empathy  tA  his  rich  uncle ;  and 
was  old  HammM>d  about  te  make  a  settlement 
npen  him  at  last  ? 

"With  &  degree  ef  eottsideiation,  for  which  I 
ca*  never  sufficiently  thank  him,"  resumed  the 
qterdotts  treble  <rf  the  old  man,  "he  has  conse- 
^dttty  ofifered  me  for  yov^  an  appointment  whiob 


has  luckily  fiallen  vacant  in  his  department  ;- 
aU-but  sinecure,— attendance  six  hours  or  so  a-day 
five  times  a-week  at  the  Treasury,  and  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  a-year  1— just  the  sort  of  thing  which 
yon  were  telling  me  the  other  day  formed  the 
limit  of  your  vdshes ;  and  I  can  tell  yon.  Sir,  that 
though  he  pressee  it  on  your  acceptance,  there  are 
two  hundred  names  on  his  list  of  men  highly  re- 
eommended  to  him  for  clerkships  I" 

Sidney  Hammond's  heart  swelled  within  him  1 
For  so  many  years  past  had  he  considered  himself 
on  the  brink  of  eight  thousand  a-year,  that  at 
nine-and  forty  to  find  himself  rated  at  the  value 
of  a  clerkship  of  two  hundred,  was  almost  an  in* 
gait. — Nevertheless,  small  as  was  the  salary,  it  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  modicum  into  which  his  own 
income  had  dwindled ;  and  even  hod  the  ofier  been 
more  modest,  he  felt  that  to  refuse  a  favour  pro- 
vided for  him  by  his  unde^  such  as  it  was,  might 
perhaps  deprive  him  of  more  important  benefits.  It 
was  difficult,  however,  to  assume  the  air  of  radiant 
gratitude  expected  at  his  hands. 

"  For  my  part,"  filtered  the  old  man,  "  I  know 
not  how  to  be  suffidently  thankful  to  my  illus- 
trious fitiend  for  his  kind  and  noble  consideration 
of  me  and  mine.  To  my  thinking,  there  cannot 
be  a  more  dedded  proof  of  greatness  of  mind,  than 
the  aeuteneas  of  observation  which  led  him  to  dia- 
cover,  without  a  hint  on  <mr  part^  the  necesdties 
of  a  perfect  stranger." 

Sidney  Hammond  longed  to  be  affronted,  and 
explode. — But  a  legacy-hunter  may  be  defined, 
according  to  Champfort's  definition  of  a  oonrtier, 
'<  homme  sans  humour  et  sans  honneur ;."  and  it 
was  his  one  to  submit. 

«  So  judiciona,  moreovw,'  obaerved  the  old  gen- 
tkctan,  "  to  aeeure  for  you  not  only  an  increase 
vS.  income,  but  an  occupatiim  for  your  time.  He 
has  probably  noticed  the  quantity  of  leisure  yoa 
have  on  your  hands,  as  proved  by  the  frequeney  of 
your  visits  here ;  and  has  wisdy  dedded  that  it  is 
as  great  an  act  of  Christian  charity  to  provide 
work  for  an  idle  man  in  this  diasolote  metropdit^ 
where 

Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do, — 

as  to  augment  your  means  of  worldly  comfort." 

^dney  Hammond  sighed  deeply  as  he  tried  to 
inftise  proper  ardour  into  his  acknowledgments. 
To  a  man  hungering  after  a  fat  legacy,  it  was  a 
hard  thing  to  be  belaboured  by  so  meagre  a  bene- 
fit ;  but  alasi  his  future  fortunes  depended  on  his 
grateful  acceptance.  At  all  events,  the  duties  im- 
posed on  him  by  his  new  place  exonerated  him 
from  one-half  of  his  attendance  upon  his  undo  ; 
and  of  two  disagreeable  things,  it  was  less  laborious 
to  sign  his  name  three  thousand  times  a-day  on 
Grovemment  paper,  than  listen  for  the  three-thou- 
sandth to  the  history  of  the  ailments  and  infirmi- 
ties of  Robert  the  Endless. 

In  spite  of  his  good  wishes,  however,  the  vole- 
tudinariim  went  ailing  and  wailing  (m ;  and  the 
office  which  Sidney  Hammond  fancied  himself  to 
be  accepting  for  a  term  of  ma>th%  had  galled  and 
thwarted  hhn  for  years ;  when  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  a  serere  winter  set  m ; — the  ;^rioe  of 
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coals  rAse,  quicksilver  fell; — and  with  it,  the 
■wealthy-  old  bachelor  of  Bedford  Sqnare. 

On  receiying  the  intimation  of  his  decease  early 
one  January  morning  from  his  uncle's  apothecary, 
who  had  bMn  sent  for  in  the  night,  and  as  his  note 
expressed  it,  "  only  to  find  the  vital  spark  ex- 
tinct,"— Sidney  Hammond  hastily  accoutred  him- 
self in  the  customary  suit  of  solemn  bbck,  which 
he  had  kept  by  him  for  twelve  years  past,  to  be  in 
readiness  to  express  his  giief  for  his  departed  kins- 
man, even  till  the  cut  thereof  reminded  the  looker- 
on,  more  distinctly  than  pleasingly,  of  the  exploded 
fashion  of  the  last  century ; — and  harried  to  Bed- 
ford Sqnare. 

His  o£Bcial  patron,  however,  was  there  before 
him ;  looking  like  a  walking  Book  of  Lamentations, 
and  sadly  inclined  to  expatiate,  in  lengthier  prose 
than  could  be  acceptable  to  the  next  of  kin  to  a 
wealthy  defunct  awaiting  the  opening  of  a  will, 
upon  the  transient  nature  of  sublunary  things. — 
Nay,  there  was  a  third  person  on  the  spot,  with 
whose  presence  he  could  have  tonally  dispensed  ; 
— the  man  of  business  of  his  late  uncle, — the  cus- 
todian of  his  testamentary  dispositions, — being  no 
other  than  the  individual  who  had  apprized  him  af 
Ranelagh,  three-and-twenty  years  before,  of  Miss 
Hardmgston's  illness ;  and  who,  having  pat  away 
boyish  things  for  the  realities  of  life,  was  now  one 
of  the  leading  solicitors  of  the  day. 

Let  us  spare  our  readers  the  recital  of  the  will ; 
for  it  is  tedious  enough  to  listen  to  the  technicali- 
ties of  such  instruments,  even  when  we  trust  to 
find  our  names  therein  inscribed,  in  a  manner  sa- 
tisfactory to  our  sense  of  personal  merit.  Suffice 
it  that,  after  a  preamble  of  the  lengthiest,  during 
the  reading  of  which  Sidney  Hammond's  ears  be- 
came of  the  colour  of  red  sealing-wax  with  excite- 
ment, the  late  "Robert  Opxan  Hammond  of  Pnc- 
kerfen  Hall,  Lincolnshire,  being  in  a  sound  state 
of  l>ody  and  mind,  did  appoint  his  illustrious  Mend 
the  official,  sole  executor  of  that  his  last  will  and 
testament;  whereby  was  bequeathed  to  him  the 
whole  estate  of  the  testator,  real  and  personal,  in 
trust  for  the  charities  afterwards  enumerated."   In 


consideration  of  the  trouble  certain  to  aoeme  to 
him  from  such  a  trust,  and  of  the  lil)eral  kindness 
with  which  he  had  studied  the  interests  of  the 
Hammond  family,  by  bestowing  a  snitable  pro- 
vision on  his  dear  nephew,  he  was,  moneover,  can- 
stituted  residuary  l^atee :  and  had  Sidney  pre- 
sumed to  resent  this  most  Christian-like  distribu- 
tion of  the  family  property,  he  must  have  been  an 
ungrateful  fellow  ; — for  so  far  from  omitting  his 
name  from  the  will,  his  a£Fectionate  ancle  had  be- 
queathed him  dCSOO  as  a  mark  of  attachment,  in 
addition  to  one  of  twenty  mourning  rings ! 

Poor.Sdney! — ^poor  old  Sidney! — In  this  in- 
stance, the  Surfaceites  had  been  two  to  one  agunst 
him ! — This  last  and  worst  disappointment  occa- 
sioned a  severe  attack  of  nervous  fever;  which 
brought  down  his  grey  hairs  in  sorrow,  not  to  tiie 
grave,  but  the  ground  j  adding  a  caoatchouc  wig 
to  the  numl>er  of  his  grievances.     He  snrvived, 
however,  till  within  the  last  few  years.     Many  of 
our  readers  must  have  noticed  a .  spare,  meagre, 
fractious  official,  whose  deafness  and  blindnaa 
rendered  him,  till  a  short  time  ago,  one  of  the 
many  public  nuisances  of  the  Treasury.    In  hit 
efforts  to  appear  twenty  years  yoanger  and  more 
active  than  he  really  was,  his  blunders  were  inces- 
sant.   Just,  however,  as  the  spruce,  well-bnuhed, 
but  nearly  iml>ecile  old  clerk,  was  on  the  point  of 
being  superannuated,  he  died  suddenly  of  a  eramp 
in  the  stomach,  from  attempting  to  eat  an  ice  i^ 
Group's  among  his- younger  colleagues,  when  a  hot 
jelly  would  have  been  more  suitable  to  his  years 
and  the  weather. 

"  From  loTeless  youth  to  unrespected  s^e," 
from  unrespected  age  to  an  nnlamented  grave,  was 
only  a  natural  progress  for  the  shallow  egotist, 
who  had  commenced  life  with  good  abilities,  a  good 
reputation,  and  sufficientfortune.  But  he  had  Uved 
for  shadows, — twrt  shadows,— deaf  to  the  severer 
truths  of  life,  and  inaccessible  to  its  more  solid 
pleasures ;  till  at  the  dose  of  life,  there  was  not  a 
human  soul, — no,  not  even  the 'Temple  laundress, 
who  laid  out  his  remains,— to  shed  a  tear  over  the 
unregretted  disciple  of  Sukfacecsm  ! 


TEXIANA. 
RIDES,  RAMBLES,  AND  SKETCHES  IN  TEXAS. 

'    BY  CHARLES  HOOTOK,  ESQ. 

(CotUinved  frcm  page  192  of  our  March  Number.) 


Bavino  already  mentioned  the  bowie-knife  as 
not  only  so  common,  but  so  formidable  a  weapon 
both  in  Texas  and  the  whole  Sonth-west,  the  reader 
will,  perhaps,  not  be  displeased  to  hear  a  little  more 
of  it ;  the  various  tragical  hand-to-hand  exploits, 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  performed  even 
amongst  the  "highest  circles"  of  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  through  its  agency,  having  conferred 
upon  it  a  degree  of  bloody  and  horrible  distinction 
never  yet  acquired  by  many  of  its  elder  brethren 
of  the  same  craft.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  regarded 
altogether  in  the  light  of  an  engine  of  human 


slaughter ;  since,  in  many  other  respects,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  articles  tothe  settler  and  fionti«»- 
man.  Like  the  Highlander's  thendhu,  the  same 
blade  which  this  morning,  periiaps,  was  bniied  to 
the  hilt  in  the  body  of  an  enemy,  or,  it  may  be^  of  » 
friend  with  whom  its  owner  had  a  "  difficulty,"  wul 
also  serve  to-night  to  carve  the  venison  for  supper— 
to  skin  and  cut  up  the  hunter's  game— to  extract 
hooks  from  the  gullets  of  ponderous  rod  fidJ,  'w**" 
its  master  goes  a-fishing  ;  or  to  supply  ■any  other 
need,  no  matter  how  small,  (if  not  too  small  for  its 
own  size,)  for  which  a  knife  can  possibly  be  requireQ. 
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In  short,  Butler  has  accnntely  pre-desciibed  its 
Tariona  usee,  aided,  no  doabt,  by  a  wonderful  spirit 
of  poetical  prophecy,  in  the  following  charming 
poittait  of  the  dagger  of  his  "  Sir  Ejiight :" — 

It  was  a  Berrieeable  dudgeon, 
I3ther  for  fighting  or  for  drudging. 
Whea  it  had  stabbed,  or  broke  a  head, 
It  would  scnq^  trenchers,  or  chip  bread ; 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  monse-tiap,  'twould  not  care. 

Some  of  the  tribe,  nevertheless,  are  too  exalted 
for  these  menial  offices,  and  imbued  with  a  spirit 
akin  to  that  of  many  heroic  men  in  our  own  times, 
who  hold  nothing  worthy  of  themselres  but  "glo- 
ikns  war  ;"  and  would  rather  rust  in  sulky  repose 
for  ever,  t&an  for  an  instant  condescend  even  to 
tUnk  of  becoming  useful  in  any  other  and  probably 
better  capacity.  But  Captain  Marryat  has  given 
us  th«  whole  history  of  the  parentage  and  uses  of 
the  bowie-knife. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  that  a  blow  from  one,  well 
wielded,  is  sufficient  to  break  a  man's  arm.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  I  have  myself  seen  skulls  of  Mexi- 
cans brought  from  the  battle-ground  of  San  Jacinto, 
on  which  Texas  grained  her  independence,  that  were 
deft  nearly  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  bone 
bekmd,  evidently  at  one  blow,  and  with  sufficient 
fom  to  throw  out  extensive  cracks  like  those  of  a 
■tatted  glaas.  This  is  more  true  to  fact  than  com- 
plimentary to  Mexican  valour.  At  the  same  time, 
it  proves  that  old  adages  may  occasionally  be  mis- 
taken. "  He  that  fights  and  runs  away  "  does  not 
always  "  Ute  to  fight  another  day."  Colonel  Bowie 
went  to  Texas  during  the  troubles  which  preceded 
the  independence  of  that  country,  and  was  lying 
sick  in  bed  at  the  fortress  of  the  Alamo  when,  on  the 
6th  of  Mar^J*,  18S6,  it  was  stormed  by  Santa  Aima, 
and  taken.  Bowie  was  murdered  there  upon  his 
pillow. — The  hand  that  formed  the  dreadful  knife 
oonld  no  longer  wield  it.  The  celebrated  Colonel 
Crocket  of  Tennessee — of  whose  unmatched  hunt- 
ings and  bear-excursions  few  readers  but  must  have 
a  vivid  recollection — also  fell  in  the  battle  of  the 
Alamo.  The  authorities  say  he  was  found  almost 
buried  amid  the  corses  of  Mexican  soldiers  whom 
he  had  slain  before  he  himsfilf  fell. 

Perhaps  I  ought  scarcely  to  have  mentioned  this 
drenmstance,  which  is  to  be  found  in  meet  his- 
tories ;  only,  that  I  wished  to  add  to  it  the  pleas- 
ing fiact,  that  Crocket's  favourite  watch,  which  he 
had  disposed  of  to  a  gentleman  in  the  States  during 
his  lone  tramp  through  prairie  and  forest  to  the 
Texan  firontier,  was  recently,  and  with  generous 
consideration,  returned  to  the  Colonel's  widow, 
when  the  possessor,  for  the  first  time,  heard  of  his 
death. 

Ahbongh  the  act  of  carrying  arms  in  secret  is 
held  to  be  illegal,  yet  it  is  quite  general,  I  believe, 
unless  perhaps  with  the  immediate  inhabitants  of 
a'  tolerably-well  populated  town.  They  are  gen- 
erally at  hand  in  the  majority  of  stores, — in  liqaor 
shops  either  placed  under  the  counter,  or  more 
usually  behind  the  bar  upon  the  wall,  within  reach 
of  the  indJ^ridual  attending,  and  immediately  before 
the  eyes  of  the  customer.  When  openly  carried, 
the  knire  is  in  a  sheath  attached  to  a  body  belt ; 


when  secretly,  either  in  a  narrow  pocket  purposely 
made  down  tiie  straight  part  of  the  trousers'  thigh, 
so  that  the  bending  of  the  body  is  not  incommoded 
nor  the  weapon  discovered  ;  or  in  a  similar  casing 
down  the  back  between  the  shoulders.  It  is  hence 
considered  by  some  individuals  as  sufficiently  indi- 
cative of  evil  intentions  on  the  part  of  an  opponent, 
if,  in  the  event  of  a  warm  dispute,  or  of  presumed 
offence  given,  you  see  him  pretend  to  scratch  the 
back  of  his  hmd,  or  make  any  other  equally  gen- 
teel and  polite  attempt  to  conduce  to  his  own  per- 
sonal comfort  and  private  satisfaction,  in  that  sig- 
nificant and  suspicious  region  of  a  loafer's  earthly 
tenement  of  day. 

'  Besides  the  free  use  of  the  Bowie  knife,  another 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  state  of  refinement 
and  social  intercourse  amongst  the  people  of  this 
country  is,  their  inveterate  habit  of  swearing  and 
cursuig.  I  saypecu/tar,  because  though  no  unusual 
thing  elsewhere,  yet  its  very  excess,  its  depth  and 
recklessness,  constitute  its  singleness  and  singularity 
there.    To  return  to  my  personal  adventures : — 

Scarcely  had  we  been  located  many  hours,  after 
our  arrival,  in  the  habitation  of  an  English  lady, 
(Mrs  S.,)  whose  husband  was  then  in  England  on 
business,  than  accounts  began  to  pour  upon  us  of 
the  unhealthinees  of  the  climate  ;  and  no  trifling 
fund  of  anticipatory  pity  was  exhausted  upon  us 
for  the  disappointments  and  miseries  which  we  all 
were  doomed  to  endure.  The  aln^ost  inevitable 
fatality  of  the  main- land,  and  of  those  parts  of  the 
interior  most  particularly — Brasoria  and  the  Bra- 
zos for  instance — where  at  present  the  greatest 
quantity  of  cotton  is  produced,  was  strongly  dwelt 
upon  :  tmleu  the  northern  emigrant  who  purposed 
settling  on  the  land  had  taken  the  precautionary 
measure  of  becoming  "  acclimated  "  by  a  year  or 
so's  residence  on  the  island. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  could  not  believe. 
The  books  said  otherwise 

PerhapsMessrs.  NeweU,LawTenoe>andKennedy, 
who  know  so  well  the  healthful  properties  and  the 
virtues  of  Texan  air,  will  endeavour  to  reconcile 
these  facts  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  public  whom 
hitherto  they  have  so  woefully  misled.  At  the  same 
time,  the  charges  of  doctort  (eight  in  ten-  at  least 
of  whom  never  had  their  diplomas)  are  most  enor- 
mous. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  labour- 
ing man  state  something  to  the  effect  that, — "  It's 
of  no  use  working  here ;  for  if  one  contrives  to  save 
seventy  or  eighty  dollars  beforehand,  and  then 
gets '  chill-and-fever '  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  all 
goes  in  phydc,  and  then  one's  just  as  forward  as 
^en  one  started." 

And  such,  in  fact,  is  the  case.  While  patients 
decliae  wipMrw,  doctors  acquireahighly-heijthyac- 
tion  of  the  same  vital  organ :  and  though  hundreds 
of  the  medically  advited  drop  into  their  graves,  I  do 
not  believe  that  Galveston  Island  can  yet  boast  of 
containing  the  honoured  bones  of  one  solitary  me- 
dical adviter.  like  tarantulas,  they  can  kill  any- 
body except  themsdves.  Should  the  inquisitive 
and  curious  reader'  wish  to  know  why  thiy  espe- 
cially contrive  to  escape,  while  other  people  are 
8eis«»d  ;  I  reply.  Because  they  supply,  tiiemselves, 
out  of  the  pockets  of  their  patients,  withinnumer- 
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able  comforts  and  omiTenieiices  oalookted  in  that 
climate  to  mitigate  or  ward  off  disease,  which  the 
poor  auflfering  patients,  who  have  to  work  for  thdr 
living,  cannot,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  sup- 
ply themselves  with.  IndlTidnally,  I  was  cognizant 
of  the  fact,  that  a  common  seaman  before  the  mast 
was  charged  by  one  of  these  biting  pmssio-acid 
rascals  no  less  a  sum  than  seventy  dollars— about 
£14  English — ^for  somewhere  near  three-weeks'  at- 
tendance^ draughts  and  boluses  included  I  Jack, 
however— (Tbw,  I  ought  to  say,  for  that  was  his 
name, — Tom  AUen,  a  Scot) — Tom  swore  he  would 
never  pay  it ;  and  Texan  eodety  may  confidently 
repose  its  faith  in  his  promise  :  be  is  sure  to  keep 
it,  for  the  best  of  reasons, — ^because  he  never  could 
pay.  Incidentally,  I  may  give  a  sketch  of  this 
man's  career  in  Galveston.  He  was  a  seaman  on 
board  the  ship  Francis,  in  which  we  left  England, 
and  was,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  able  naviga- 
tor on  board.  He  had  been  to  almost  all  parts  of 
.the  known  world, — ^had  fought  as  a  pirate  amongst 
the  Turks, — and  had  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
earth  beneath  his  eye  for  more  clearly  than  many 
a  well-schooled  student  at  twenty,  with  all  his 
globes,  his  geographies,  and  his  tutors.  The  Cap- 
tain quarrelled  with  Tom  on  the  voyage,  because 
Tom  grumbled  at  short  commons  and  no  grog.  A 
regular  cat-and-dog,  or  dog-and-badger  life  did 
they,  in  consequence,  lead  of  it,  until  our  passage 
was  concluded.  The  Captain  used  to  threaten  to 
shoot  Tom  through  the  head  ;  a  threat  to  which 
Tom  replied,  by  coolly  reminding  the  old  skipper, 
that "  two  eould.play  at  that  game."  As,  in  truth, 
they  could,  had  it  been  tried  ;  for  the  latter  had 
too  much  of  the  old  pirate  in  him  not  to  keep  a 
''bosom  friend  "  of  that  kind  with  him  ever  after 
hostilities  commenced.  When  we  arrived  in  port, 
and  the  cargo  was  begun  to  be  unladen,  Tom  dis- 
covered various  casks  of  bottled  London  porter 
stowed  away  in  the  hold,  belonging  to  his  old 
enemy,  the  Captain.  This  was  a  glorious  revela- 
tion. He  now  determined  to  be  revenged  for  the 
short  allowance  and  grog-stopping,  to  which  the 
crew  had  been  subjected  at  sea,  by  discussing  this 
identical  p<»ter  while  engaged  witii  the  rest  of  the 
men  in  unlading.  He  accordingly  broke  open 
the  casks,  took  out  the  Iwttles,  knocked  the  necks 
off,  and  drank  the  contents  along  with  his  com- 
rades, singing  out — ♦'  yeo,  oh— oh, — he — ave— oh !" 
all  the  while,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  first 
mate,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  hatchway  on 
deck,  superintending  the  delivery  of  those  portions 
of  the  cargo  taken  from  below.  By  afternoon,  all 
the  men  below  (in  the  hold)  were  gloriously  drunk, 
and,  long  before  sunset,  totally  unable  to  work. 
The  mate  found  fault, — Tom  grew  rebellious  and 
independent :  the  men  backed  him  up,  and  even- 
tually a  desperate  and  bloody  fray  took  place  on 
the  wharf,  in  which  Tom  was  worsted,  and  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  lugged  off  to  prison.  On 
the  following  day  he  was  tried  and  convicted  in  a 
tolerably  heavy  fine  ;  which  being  paid  out  of  his 
wages,  left  him  at  liberty  again,  and  he  returned 
to  the  ship.  That  same  night,  however,  he  and 
two  others— one,  the  cook,  named  Harry,  and  the 
other,  another  Tom,  a  ship-boy,  called,  for  distinc- 


tion, yottn^  Tom— contrived  a  plan  of  escap*  from 
the  ship  altogether.  At  midnight  they  executed 
it  BO  well,  that,  by  getting  on  board  a  fisherman, 
bound  towards  Houston,  they  were  sailing  up 
Buffalo  Bayou  before  the  old  skipper  of  the  Francis 
knew  where  to  look  for  them.  Yotmg  Tom  made, 
however,  a  grand  mistake.  He  left,  in  th«  hxaxy, 
his  trunk  on  the  wharf ;  and  when  he  next  heard 
of  it,  it  was  found  to  have  nothing  inside,  although 
it  was  quite  full  of  new  clothes  when  he  left  it 
there  I  Tom  Allen  and  Harry  obtained  employ- 
ment in  the  construction  of  a  boat  for  some  setUer 
upon  the  Bayou ;  while  young  Tom  (who  evta- 
tually  left  his  bones  to  bleach  and  dry  in  Galves- 
ton sand,  under  otrcumstances  of  a  Vffy  pitiable 
nature)  rambled  off  over  the  prairie  in  quest  of 
adventures  and  a  living,  and  finally  got  elected  to 
the  office  of  cow-herd  to  a  gentleman  squatter,  who, 
after  the  accustomed  Texan  fashion,  never  paid 
him  a  penny  for  his  service. 

Tom  Allen,  that  hardy  seaman, — he  it  was  vvbo 
was  suspended  by  ropes  for  half-a-day  together, 
with  his  lower  extremities  dangling  in  the  sea, 
while  he  fixed  our  jury-rudder,  after  getting^ 
aground,  as  before  related ;  and  that  at  a  time 
when  every  other  man  on  board  positively  refused 
to  do  it,  from  dread  of  sharks  which  abound  in  the 
Gulf ;— Tom  Allen,  I  repeat,  soon  fell  sick  ;  and 
subsequentiy,  after  the  departure  of  the  old  ship 
for  England,  was  brought  down  to  the  isUad 
more  dead  than  alive.  Then  it  was  that  he  swal- 
lowed, in  the  course  of  so  brief  a  period,  seventjr 
dollars'  worth  of  doctor.  After  that  he  got  into 
the  dock-yard  ;  and  in  case  the  intermittent  fever 
does  not  cause  his  promotion  to  heaven,  or  his  de- 
gradation to  the  other  place,  I  should  feel  inclined 
to  conclude  that,  in  the  long-run,  he  is  destined  to 
become  a  shining  light,  a  sort  of  sea  gem,  upon  the 
naval  arm  of  Texas. 

The  reason  why  all  that  low,  flat  portion  of  the 
main-land,  before  alluded  to,  should  not  only  be 
less  salubrious  than  the  island, — and  indeed  that 
its  imhealthiness  should  increase  in  some  given 
ratio  to  its  distance  from  the  sea,  is  plain  enough. 
It  is  almost  entirely  attributable  to  Ihe  feet,  of  its 
being  less  under  the  influence  of  those  fine  sea 
breezes  which  almost  constantly  blow  from  the 
south, — tempering  the  burning  atmosphere  as  they 
pass, — conferring  most  life  where  most  strong,  but 
dying  away  altogether  long  before  they  have 
reached  a  hundred  mUes  inland  ;  and  thus  leavings 
the  dead,  swampy  level  to  reek  and  steam  in  a 
sweltering  calm,  and  under  an  almost  vertical  sun, 
between  which  and  the  rank  earth  below,  perhaps 
not  once  a-month  is  seen  a  single  passing  doud. 
To  any  man  who  knows  what  kind  of  soil  and 
temperature  are  required  for  a  good  rice-land,  the 
simple  fact,  that  aU  these  levels  and  bottoms  are 
considered  eminently  fitted  fi)r  the  cultivation  of 
that  hot-and-wet  growing  grain,  will  suffice  as  a 
more  than  necessary  proof  of  its  generally  total 
unfitness  as  a  location  for  emigrants  from  any  tem- 
perate region,  and  most  especially  for  the  natives 
of  such  a  climate  as  this  of  Great  Britain. 

Any  person  rising  frt>m  the  perusal  of  such  works 
as  Mr.  Kennedy's,  would  naturally  eondnde^  that 
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an  emigrant  had  aoUung  to  do  but  select  hia  loca- 
lity IB  any  part  of  this  paradise  he  pleased,  and 
aqnat  down  upon  it  in  the  same  conscions  security 
•s  thongh  he  -were  going  upon  the  occupancy  of  a 
ttewr  ftkim  in  his  ovm  straggling  parish. 

One  would  be  inclined  to  taice  it  for  granted,  that 
a  horse  with  a  man  on  his  back,  may  travel  ftrom 
Arkaasaa  to  Coahuila,  and  from  Gralveston  to  Santa 
P^  without  risk  or  peril  from  either  biped,  quad- 
raped,  centipede,  or  snake. 

80  &r,  however,  from  this  fikcility  of  location  in 
the  "  €iaideii"  of  Texas  being  matter  of  fact,  the 
tenth  ia,  that  a  tolerably  round  party,  well  armed, 
•eeoutved,  and  provisioned,  is  required,  evm  with 
aibeolute  safety  to  go  and  loot  at  it.  These  precau- 
tions are  necessary,  both  for  mutual  protection 
and  the  snstentation  of  life  in  that  wilderness  of 
sweets, — ^that  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ! 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  insecurity,  arising 
&om  the  unpopulated  and  unsettled  state  of  the 
eonntry,  that  several  gentlemen,  both  English  and 
American,  joined  the  recent  celebrated  Texan 
Saitta  ¥£  "tradino"  ExpKDmoN,  by  way  of 
escort,  and  were  afterwards  captured  by  the  Mexi- 
eans,  deprived  of  their  arms,  papers,  and  beasts  of 
bardes,  and  marched  barefoot  some  thousands  of 
miles  down  to  the  dty  of  Mexico ;  where  those  that 
BBTvived  this  perilous  journey  were  subjected  to 
every  indignity  and  barbarity  that  the  low  revenge 
of  Santa  Ajina  (President  of  Mexico)  could  sugge^ ; 
and  in  the  end  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  When 
fai  Galveston  I  was  invited  to  Join  the  party  which 
m»  then  in  course  of  formation:  butindepoident- 
ly  of  oth»  minor  consideration^  I  ascertained  so 
madi  concerning  its  outfitting,  as  left  no  doubt 
whatever  on  my  mind,  that  something  else  besides 
trading  in  the  ordinary  way  for  Mexican  bullion 
and  peUiies  was  in  contemplation ;  and  hence 
Inekfly  declined  to  form  one  of  the  number.  The 
aaeertion  that  hostilities  of  any  kind  were  medi- 
tated baa,  I  am  aware,  been  strongly  denied  by  the 
Texans  since  the  total  finilure  of  the  expedition 
itadf;  bat  assuredly  —  whatever  might  be  the 
meaning  of  the  leaden  and  captains,  there  were 
many  amongst  them  who  conceived  it  at  least 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a  leetle  plun- 
der might  by  chance  happen  to  be  brought  back 
again.  Mr.  Kendall,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
New  Orleans  Piec^nme  newspaper, — shaving  ob- 
tained all  necessary  passports,  &c.,  from  the  Mexi- 
can Consul  in  New  Orleans,  to  enable  him  to 
penetrate  into  Mexico  with  security,  joined  the 
JEbq|>edition  because  of  the  protection  it  aflbrded  in 
paning  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Texan 
paradise  against  wild  Indians,  roving  Mexican 
muauders,  and  eth»  namdess  dangers.  He, 
along  with  the  greater  part  of  the  band,  fell  into 
the  pands  of  the  Mexicans  before  they  reached 
Saute  F^  and  performed  the  journey  to  Mexico 
at  ahoTC  atated.  His  passports  afforded  him  no 
protection  : — they  were  violently  taken  from  him, 
and,  in  ooi^unction  with  all  other  papers  found 
on  the  persons  of  individuak  forming  the  party, 
wna  burned  before  thair  faces  in  the  public  square. 
SiMe  his  return  home,  that  gentleman  has  pub- 
lished some  highly  interesting  and  vivid  sketches 


both  of  inland  Texan  scenery,  and  of  the  melan- 
oholy  march  to  Mexico,  with  ihe  adventures  that 
attended  it.  One  of  them,  both  for  its  brevity  and 
its  strikingly  Mexican  character,  I  may  venture 
to  relate  ;  premising  only  that  Salezar  mentioned 
in  the  extract,  was  captain  of  the  prisoners'  escort. 
Mr.  Kendall  says, — "  As  we  were  aboat  starting, 
after  the  events  I  have  just  detailed,  a  man  named 
John  M'Allister,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  and  of  an 
excellent  family,  complained  that  one  of  his  ancles 
was  sprained,  and  that  he  could  hardly  walk.  He 
was  nearly  lame  in  the  other  ancle,  and  could  never 
walk  without  limping.  On  starting,  he  was  allow* 
ed  to  get  into  a  cart  which  had  been  employed  to 
carry  some  of  the  more  feeble  of  our  men ;  but 
finding  it  too  heavy  loaded,  after  being  a  mile  on 
the  road  he  was  ordered  out  and  told  to  limp  along 
the  best  way  he  could.  Salezar  had  frequently  told 
those  who  were  unable  to  keep  up  that  he  would 
shoot  them  rather  than  have  the  march  delayed. 
Although  he  had  already  struck  and  severely  beat 
several  of  the  sick  and  more  unfortunate,  we  could 
not  believe  him  brute  enough  to  murder  a  man  in 
cold  blood,  whose  only  crime  was  that  he  was 
lame ;.  but  in  this  we  were  mistaken.  On  being 
driven  from  the  cart,  M'Allister  stated  his  inability 
to  proceed  oh  foot.  Salezar  told  him  to  hurry  on. 
Again  the  unfortunate  man  declared  himself  ut- 
terly unable  to  walk,  and  this  in  the  presence  of  half 
a  dozen  of  his  comrades.  The  worse  than  brutal 
captain,  now  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  fury,  com-r 
manded  him  to  follow  the  cart  or  he  would  order 
him  to  be  shot.  <Then  shoot!'  s^d  M'Allister, 
throwing  open  his  blanket,  '  and  the  sooner  the 
better  !'  Salezar  took  him  at  his  word  ;  and  a 
single  ball  sent  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  trod  the 
earth  into  eternity.  His  ears  were  then  cut  off,  his 
blanket  and  pantaloons  stripped  from  him,  and 
his  body  thrown  by  the  road-side  as  food  for  the 
wolves ! " 

The  reader  will,  after  this,  agree  with  me  that 
I  have  since  had  good  cause  to  congratulate  my- 
self on  not  having  saddled  a  mule  or  a  mustang, 
(wild  horse,)  and  joined  the  expedition  to  Santa 
F^.  He  will  also  conclude,  that  settling  in  the 
richest  and  only  (to  northern  people)  valuable— 
because  only  healthy— part  of  this  magnificent 
country,  is  not  quite  such  an  easy,  quiet,  pleasant 
summer-day's  job  as  some  writers,  who  have  never 
tried  it,  would  fain  persuade  their  more  uninformed 
countrymen  that  it  is.  High  time  enough,  indeed, 
will  it  be  to  invite  poor  emigrants  into  these  flowery 
wastes  when  the  government  of  the  country  pos- 
sesses something  like  power  and  means  to  protect 
them  when  there. 

Connected  with  matters  of  a  sanatory  nature,  I 
must  not  forget  to  add  that  Mr.  Kennedy  has  men- 
tioned  the  existence  in  Galveston  of  a  General  Hos- 
pital for  the  reception  of  the  sick.  Whether  it  be 
a  junior  St.  Bartholomew's,  or  a  Guy's,  we  are  not 
informed  ;  nor  did  I  ever  ascertain  whether  any 
saint  in  the  calendar  had  or  had  not  any  patronage 
over  it.  Of  this  fact  I  am  certain :  that,  as  the 
juveniles  of  Cocaigne  have  it,  it  was  a  "  r^nlar 
6rt^  "  to  look  at.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  any 
human  habitation,  it  stood  alone  in  the  desert- 
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dead,  silent,  and  seemingly  aloof  from  all  living 
and  active  Christian  sympathy.  It  was  nothing 
moie  than  a  long  and  ordinary  weather-boarded 
and  shingled  house,  one  storey  high,  raised  on  cedar 
blocks,  about  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
with  two  windows  in  front,  a  door  in  the  middle, 
and  a  flight  of  four  or  five  wooden  steps  by  which 
to  communicate  within  and  without.  On  one  side 
it  looked  out  upon  a  landscape  of  wild  sea  swamp, 
covered  with  hundreds  of  shrieking  and  screaming 
aquatic  birds;  while  an  old  and  ruined  wooden 
fort,  combined  with  the  wrecks  of  once-gallant 
Buling  vessels  now  fast  embedded  in  the  sands  of 
the  bay,  formed  the  background.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  prospect  was  that  of  a  wide  flat  wilder- 
ness of  sandy  shore,  npon  which  the  breakers  of 
the  gulf,  whether  at  ebb  or  flow  of  tide,  were  ever- 
lastingly casting  the  foam  of  their  madness,  and 
chanting  to  the  ears  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  dying 
within,  day  and  night,  the  doleful  and  solemn  song 
of  eternity. 

Would  that  I  could  now  lay  before  the  reader  a 
drawing,  made  by  my  own  hand,  of  this  veritable 
hospital,  as  it  stood  at  midsummer  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1841 !  It  now  lies  before  me,  and  calls 
vividly  to  recollection  many  a  mad  hunting-expe- 
dition, many  a  "wild-goose  chase"  in  reality; 
many  a  desperate  fishing-bout,  and  many  a  sad 
musing  melancholy  walk  that  I  have  had  with 
some  now  dead,  within  the  reach  of  its  dreary  and 
fevered  eye  !  Ruin  and  wreck  are  painful  land- 
marks ;  but  somehow  that  poor  hospital — ^that 
shell  of  misery — ^that  great  coffin  of  the  unbuiied 
dead — seen  over  the  prairie  from  afar,  was  to  me,  a 
rambler  in  the  waste,  a  far  more  melancholy  land- 
mark than  either  wreck  or  ruin. 

Towards  the  maintenance  of  this  depbrable  cari- 
cature, every  emigrant  is  compelled  to  contribute 
one  dollar,  payable  to  ihe  mayor  of  the  city.  In 
default  of  this,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which 
such  emigrant  arrived,  is  held  liable ;  and  is,  far- 
ther, empowered  to  detain  the  baggage  of  passen- 
gers until  the  "hospital-money"  shall  be  paid. 
Even  a  regular  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  Texas, 
coming  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  or  any 
foreign  country,  is  obliged  to  pay  this  tribute  over 
again,  as  often  as  he  goes  away  and  returns.'* 

Bilious  fevers,  of  different  degrees  of  intensity ; 
ag^e  and  fever,  producing  irrecoverable  prostra- 
tion of  the  system,  delirium,  and  eventually  death ; 
with  cholera  in  difl«rent  mitigated  stages,  consti- 
tute the  general  diseases  in  Texas  of  a  formidable 
character.  At  the  town  of  Houston,  which  is  ad- 
mirably situated  in  a  swamp,  the  latter  malady 
most  extennvely  prevails ;  and  numbers  die  there 
every  season. 


To  return  to  my  story : — Out  of  the  thirty  in- 
dividuals who  went  out  in  the  same  vessel  with 
myself,  not  more  than  three  entertained,  for  a  mo- 
ment, any  other  views  than  those  of  obtaining  land 
either  by  purchase  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
government  grants ;  of  squatting  upon  it,  and  be- 
coming, for  the  remainder  of  their  natural  lives, 
g^ood  citizens  of  the  new  republic.  Look  at  the 
result  ]  Of  all  this  number,  mot  oite  succeeded  in 
efiecting  the  object  for  which  he  had  left  home  and 
country,  crossed  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean,  and 
gone  to  Texas.  Before  Christmas  of  the  same  year, 
some  of  them  had  returned  home  or  gone  into  the 
United  States  :  some  were  dying,  some  dead,  and 
some  almost  perishing  from  sheer  want,  either  be- 
cause they  could  get  nothing  to  do,  or  were  too  sick 
and  reduced  to  work  at  all ;  and  some  others,  alas, 
were  imprisoned  upon  the  island  merely  because, 
their  resources  being  completely  exhausted,  they 
had  not  left  the  means  wherewith  to  get  away. 

When  occasion  shall  call  for  the  relation  of  some 
of  their  stories  more  in  detail,  the  public  will  per- 
ceive how  easily,  and  by  what  a  rapid  process  of 
transition,  the  earthly  paradise  of  a  couple  of  oc- 
tavo volumes  may  be  converted,  by  disease  and 
anxiety,  into  a  bodily  and  mental  pandemonium. 
May  I  never  again  see  such  ruin  of  body  and  for- 
tune, such  wreck  of  heart,  as  it  was  my  fate  to 
witness  in  Texas ! 

Acting  upon  the  medical  advices  of  the  people 
with  whom  chance  brought  me  into  contact,  in 
conjunction  with  the  practical  lessons  taught  me 
by  a  few  weeks'  experience,  I  soon  resolved  to  re- 
main (at  least  for  the  present)  in  the  island  ;— to 
abandon  all  immediate  intentions  of  penetrating 
into  the  interior,  to  await  the  result  of  farther 
knowledge  ;  and  profit,  if  possible,'  by  the  experi- 
ences of  those  who,  in  this  particular,  were  more 
sanguine  and  venturous  than  myself.  Accord- 
ingly,— while  the  various  members  of  our  emi- 
grant party  were  dispersed  far  and  wide,  some  in 
one  way  and  some  in  another, — I  myself  rented  a 
cottage,  with  a  large  enclosure  of  garden  ground  at- 
tached, about  half  a  mile  from  the  "  city,"  and  npon 
the  border  pf  a  large  bayout  about  half  way  across 
the  island,  between  the  Bay  and  the  Gulf.  Some 
two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  my  entry  upon  it, 
this  cottage  had  been  fairly  lifted  o£f  its  founda- 
tions by  a  tremendous  "  norther,"  and  carried  a 
couple  of  yards  backwards ;  but  deposited  agun 
upon  the  ground  as  level  and  uninjured  as  before. 
It  consisted  of  two  large  rooms,  open  to  the  ridge 
inside,  and  constructed  with  the  doors  and  win- 
dows opposite  each  other,  north  and  south,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air.  Daylight  shone  here  and  there 
through  the  cracks  and  ill-fitting  joints  of  the 


*  Onr  oontribntor's  degcription  of  this  forlorn  hospital  is  highly  graphic ;  bnt  we  mnst  be  jnst.  There  might  be 
worse  institations  in  a  new  oQlony  than  this ;  and  of  the  tax  for  its  support,  nntU  other  means  are  fonnd  for  its  im- 
provement and  proper  maivtenanxse,  we  must  entirely  approve.  The  alleged  overoharges  of  the  dooton  render 
snoh  a^nstitntton  doablf  neeessary;  and  its  spectral  exterior  has  nothing  to  dO|With  its  interior  usefUness. — 
^.  T.  ia. 

t  A  bayou  (or  bron,  as  it  is  prononnced)  is  a  long,  narrow,  and  tortnons  water-course,  like  a  natoial  eanal, 
which  derireg  Its  origin  iVom  the  sea,  and  runs  inland  like  a  small  river,  to  the  length,  not  unfreqnently,  of  some 
miles.  One  of  these  completely  separates  Galveston  island,  and  is  pretty  deep.  Nnmeious  others,  genenlly  forda- 
ble,  intersect  it  in  all  direotioDg,  and  render  travelling  a  rather  embarrassing  bnsinass  to  any  individual  nnae- 
qnainted  with  their  position  and  depths.  They  abound  with  small  fish  and  crabs,  and,  consequently,  are  the  giaad 
resort  of  all  descriptions  of  wading  birds,  which  afford  snoh  excellent  sport  to  the  fowler. 
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plmnk  walls ;  and  on  the  beams  and  rafters  which 
sopported  the  shingled  root,  various  colonies  of  a 
gigantic  sort  of  wasp  had  established  their  home- 
steads in  the  shape  of  large  masses  of  mnd  filled 
with'  holes  of  a  geometrical  figure,  like  those  of 
a  honeycomb.  Mice  also  had  built  their  nests 
on  the  cross-timbers  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  and  a  small  republic  of  fierce  and  war- 
like rats  had  additionally  declared  their  indepen- 
dence of  the  tenant  below,  and  hoisted  the  liberal 
flag  of  Rat's-tail  on  the  roof  and  upper  beams  of 
the  building.  Behind  was  a  detached  kitchen, 
which  stood  about  two  feet  from  the  ground  upon 
four  le^gs,  like  a  stool.  The  enclosure  in  which  all 
this  was  situated  had  once  been  cultivated,  but 
was  now  "  an  unweeded  garden," — a  waste  more 
rankly  luxuriant  by  far  than  the  open  prairie  it- 
self ; — for  such  all  neglected  land  becomes,  jifter 
the  ^»ade  or  plough  has  thrown  up  hitherto  buried 
soil  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air.  Snakes  and 
liaaids  had  made  thmr  choice  dwellings  in  it,  and 
ih«  melancholy  blue  marsh-bittern  sometimes  paid 
it  a  brief  visit  of  inspection  at  the  hour  of  twi- 
light. Close  behind  us,  the  bayou  expanded  into 
a  hage  shallow  pool,  about  two  feet  deep,— one 
foot  of  mud  and  one  of  water, — which,  morning 
and  night,  and  frequently  throughout  the  day 
itself,  unless  too  much  disturbed  by  the  sports- 
man's gun,  was  the  constant  resort  of  hundreds  of 
wading  and  fishing'  birds  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
snowy  crane,  whose  breadth  of  pinion  is  six  or 
seven  feet,  the  large  blue  crane,  of  still  more 
ample  dimensions,  the  gigantic  wood-ibis,  and  the 
magnificent  roseate  spoonbill,  down  through  all  gra- 
dations of  mze  to  some  even  more  diminutive  than 
a  ^>anow.  On  some  low  sandhills  beyond,  our 
proepect  that  way  was  terminated  by  the  melan- 
choly remidns  of  an  unenclosed  grave-yard, — ^the 
remote  and  barren  resting-place  of  all  who  fell  by 
the  pestilent  yellow  fever,  when  Galveston  was 
visited  by  it  in  1839.  Just  by  way  of  illustrating 
the  indifference  which  previuls  there  on  this  Sub- 
ject, as  well  as  what  little  r^^ard  is  commonly  had 
to  the  ordinary  observances  of  decent  sepulture,  a 
little  incident  may  be  mentioned  which,  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence,  shocked  my  feelings  con- 
siderably. At  some  recent  period  subsequently  to 
Uie  boiial  of  the  fevered  corses  in  these  dry  sand- 
hills, a  road  had  been  formed, — not  dug,  but 
trampled, — across  the  piairie,  and  directly  through 
the  centre  of  this  dreary  grave-place,  leading  to 
the  shore  of  the '  Gulf.  The  first  time  I  wdJced 
along  this  track,  and  was  passing  between  the 
banks  formed  by  the  divided  ridge  of  hills,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  some 
object  protruding  out  of  the  sand  on  one  ude,  of  a 
somewhat  unusual  character.  On  stepping  up 
to  it,  I  found  it  was  no  other  than  the  upper 
end  of  a  rough  coffin,  the  lid  of  which  had  been 
pulled  aside  by  the  hand  of  some  one  curious 
in  the  investigation  of  nature's  laboratory  of  de- 
composition, and  there  left  as  too  troublesome  to 
he  replaced.  The  loose  fine  dry  sand  had  run 
down  from  above,  and  nearly  filled  up  the  vacan- 
cies of  the  inside ;  while,  from  amidst  a  mass  of 
poor  grave-clothes  and  sand  intermixed,  stared  forth 
VOL.  x.^ — wo.  cxm. 


a  dry  and  withered  head,yet  covered  wiiii  long  black 
hair ;  upon  which  corruption  had  hot  taken  place^ 
owing  to  the  total  absence  of  all  mobture  and  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  climate ;  but  which  appeared 
not  unlike  that  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  or  the 
preserved  head  of  a  New  Zealander.  A  small  but 
horrible  kind  of  land-crab,  found  amongst  these 
arid  places,  had  left  the  claw-marks  of  its  journey- 
ing to  and  from  the  coffin  upon  the  smoothly 
drifted  sand  ;  and  now  and  then  the  filthy  car- 
rion-eating turkey-buzzard  might  be  seen  hover- 
ing about  the  place  or  perching  on  the  top  of  some 
adjoining  wooden  tomb.  Nothing  else  of  life  was 
to  be  seen  from  one  horizon  to  the  other.  The 
waste  amid  which  the  corpse  lay  seemed  as  dreary 
and  as  dead  as  the  corpse  itself.  I  turned  away 
half  heart-sick  : — my  dog  ran  towards  it,  snuffed 
up  the  air,  and  turned  away  also.  I  believe  it  lay 
in  that  exposed  manner  a  week  or  ten  days;  when 
some  one  possessing  more  respect  for  the  remains 
of  man's  mortality  than  fear  of  recalling  buried 
fever  from  the  g^ve,  placed  some  thorns  upon  the 
coffin,  and  covered  the  whole  up  again :  though 
still  it  stood  out  upon  the  line  of  road  like  a  la^ 
mole-hilL  The  landscape,  I  had  forgotten  to  say 
was  embellished  from  tJiis  grave-yard  view  by  a 
fine  prospect  of  the  gallows  upon  which  a  "nigger" 
had  once  been  hung,  I  think  for  murder.  With 
the  exception  of  hemp,  all  the  requisite  machinery 
was  in  perfect  readiness  for  the  next  volunteer. 

My  next-door  neighbour  in  this  retreat  was 

Major  A ■,  a  Kentuckian  by  birth, — a  hero  of 

the  Revolution,  and  mayor  of  the  city  of  Galveston. 
Possessed  of  all  the  half-savage  characteristics  both 
of  his  origin  and  of  Texan  society  generally,  he  yet 
was,  both  in  manners  and  education,  a  gentleman. 
The  propinquity  of  our  dwellings  soon  placed  us 
upon  the  footing  of  familiar  acquaintances,  and 
thus  helped  to  beguile  many  of  those  tedious  and 
listless  hours  which  in  a  hot  climate,  and  amidst 
a  coarse  illiterate  people,  will  inevitably  steal  a 
march  upon  any  man  whose  tendencies  and  tastes, 
unluckily,  clumce  to  require  mental  provender 
of  a  raUier  more  dainty  quality  than  the  Intel-  _ 
lects  of  a  population  of  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
and  petty  shop-keepers,  are  in  general  empowered 
to  furnish. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  the  "  merry  month  of  May," 
that  I  first  set  to  work  upon  Galveston  soil,  and 
began  to  put  to  the  test  of  practical  experiment  the 
boasted  productiveness  of  its  never-fading  gardens. 
"  Nearly  every  month" — so  writes  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Lawrence's  prot^gd — ^"can  furnish  fine  lettuce, 
radishes,  beets,  and  peas ;  and  thus  regale  the  appe- 
tite of  the  northern  traveller,  as  he  arrives  on  the 
coast  in  winter,  with  the  luxuries  of  his  own  sum- 
mer season." 

Having  got  my  ground  in  order,  I  planted  three 
favourite  Mnds  of  English  peas,  Brussels  sprouts, 
French  beans,  parsley,  raddishes,  carrots,  onions^ 
garlics,  and  shallots.  Lest,  however,  these  should, 
like  many  other  flattering  Texan  promises,  chance 
to  fail,  I  also  put  in  a  number  of  seeds  which  we 
had  brought  from  the  Isle  of  St.  Thomas's,  West 
Indies; — consisting  of  mangoes,  mamms  apple, 
soursops,  mespils,  shaddocks,  and  a  large  brown 
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bean  which  I  fowid  growing  upon  the  rocks  of  the 
bay.  The  season  being  dry— so  diy  indeed  that 
nearly  all  the  wells  in  the  island  failed — I  had 
these  seeds  watered  with  persevering  constancy 
whenever  they  required  it,  but  always  before  sun- 
rise and  after  sunset.  Eventually  the  largest  kind 
of  pea  (which  in  England  grows  to  an  enormous 
size,)  grew  from  three  to  four  inches  high,  flowered, 
and  bore  pods  little  more  than  an  inch  long,  with 
one  or  two  perfectly-matured  peas  in  each.  The 
other  kinds  did  not  even  show  their  noses  above 
ground.  While  of  all  the  other  English  seeds,  as 
well  as  West  Indian,  not  a  single  one  came  up  at 
all. 

I  re-dng  my  whole  garden,  and  tried  a  second 
experiment  with  sweet-potatoes  and  water-melons 
of  various  kinds.  These  succeeded  to  admiration ; 
and  I  had  the  daily  pleasure  of  seeing  my  melon 
vines  stretching  over  the  soQ  at  the  rate  of  little 
less  than  a  foot  in  twenty-four  hours. 

With  great  care  and  attention  some  two  or  tiiree 
hundred  fine  melons  were  produced  and  approach- 
ing to  ripeness,  when,  one  dire  black  day, — a  day 
that  "stands  aye  accursed  in  the  (gardening) 
calendar" — I  betook  myself  to  a  deer-hunt  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  down  the  island, — was  out 
one  day  and  two  nights, — and  on  my  return  home 
found  Gay's  fable  of  the  ptg  in  the  tulip-garden 
realized  amongst  my  crop  of  water-melons.  As 
this  matter,  slight  as  it  may  seem,  subsequently 
caused  my  life  to  be  openly  threatened,  the  reader 
will  excuse  such  particulars  as  it  may  appear  ne- 
cwsary  to  give. 

Any  gentleman  who  happens  to  be  enthusiastic 
in  natural  history,  as  displayed  in  the  granting 
geouB  of  animals,  ought  to  go  to  Galveston  forth- 
with ;  since  no  place  can  be  named  where  greater 
facilities  for  study  in  that  particular  department 
of  science  may  be  eitjoyed.  Parson  Trulliber 
would  have  been  in  greater  ecstasies  there  than 
ever  h«  was,  even  when  he  pushed  his  brother 
Adams  into  the  hog-stye,  since  the  pigs  are  not 
only  amazingly  numerous,  but  remarkably  acute 
and  sharp ;  and  in  their  industrious  researches 
after  the  various  edible  delicacies  of  the  island, 
display  a  degree  of  sagacity  and  discernment  emi- 
nently calculated  to  rederan  the  character  of  their 
whole  race  from  that  odium  of  proverbial  stupidity 
which,  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  has 
been  fixed  upon  it.  EnjoyLog,  unchecked,  the  re- 
publiean  freedom  of  going  at  large  wherever  they 
please,  both  town  and  prairie  are  overrun  by  num- 
berless herds  of  them.  Useful  as  aids  and  asns- 
tante  to  the  turkey-buzzard,  in  clearing  away  all 
descriptions  of  refose  and  ofial,  they  likewise  exert 
all  their  powers  of  nose  and  teeth,  in  smelling  out 
and  destroying  snakes  of  all  kinds,  which  they  de- 
vour with  surprising  avidity.  In  fiact,  through 
their  instrumentality  mainly,  Is  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island,  upon  which  the  city  stands,  indebted 
for  its  comparative  freedom  from  those  annoying 
and  dangerous  reptiles.  The  pig  catches  a  serpent, 
by  facing  his  foot  upon  it,  and  pinning  it  to  the 
ground  in  the  division  of  his  hool  Bo^  day  and 
night  do  they  hunt  about,  over  miles  of  ground, 
though  most  generally  during  the  day.    Early  in 


a  morning,  almost  before  daylight,  they  may  b* 
seen  setting  out  firam  the  town  in  the  greatest  of 
all  possible  hurries,  and  in  distinct  droves,  towards 
the  prairie-swamps  and  sides  of  the  bayous,—- eall- 
ing  at  every  detached  settlement  in  their  way,  to 
pick  up  what  may  chance  to  have  been  thrown 
outside  the  enclosure  ; — not  omitting  to  walk  int» 
your  garden,  if  entrance  can  be  found,  and  no  hu- 
man creature  can  be  seen ;  but  carefully  abstain?. 
ing  from  any  attempt  of  the  latter  kind,  shonld  » 
two-legged  enemy,  either  in  bxmsers  or  petUooat, 
appear  to  have  an  eye  upon  them.  In  this  caas, 
they  content  themselves  ■mth  a  longing  pe*p 
through  the  palings,  just  by  way  of  seeing  when 
your  sweet  potatoes  are  likely  to  be  ready,  of  yoor 
water-melons  getting  towards  ripe.  One  vesy 
large,  old  sow,  in  particular,  I  remember,  that 
used  to  pay  a  virit  to  my  neighboor.  Major  A^ — '» 
garden  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning — ^lili  Um 
gate  off  the  latch  with  her  nose,  and  deliberately 
walk  in  to  devour  whatever  freshly-grown  grewsa 
the  Major  and  his  gardener  had  contrived  to  niaa. 
Our  separation-fence  was  in  indifierent  repair,  and, 
consequently,  I  also  became  occasionally  vietimiaed 
through  the  same  channeL  At  first  I  contented 
myself  with  driving  the  pigs  out,  and  securing  my 
fences,  but,  on  the  solemn  advice  of  the  Mayor,  »- 
solved  afterwards  to  shoot  every  pig  found  withia 
my  horticultural  territory. 

«  D 'em,  Hooton !"  said  the  Major,  "  shoot 

every  one  of  them,  and  send  me  in  a  pieoe  of  the 
pork.  I  shall  do  the  same  thing,  and  ws  wiU  at 
least  have  bacon  for  our  greens,  if  vra  ean  get  no- 
tMng  else." 

As  this  advice  came  from  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  he  promised  to  see 
me  out  of  all  trouble,  in  case  any  indictment  for 
pig-slaughter  should  be  brought  against  me,  I  did 
not,  for  a  moment,  hesitate  to  take  it.  Still,  I 
adopted  all  preventive  measures  within  my  power, 
as  loath  to  get  into  a  "  difficulty,"  if  it  could  be 
avoided ;  and  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  pig- 
shooting,  in  Texas,  is  about  as  dangerous  a  crime 
to  the  individual  perpetrating  it  as  manslaughter 
or  wilful  assassination. 

As  my  melons  grew  towards  ripeness,  the  temp- 
tation to  the  enemy  without  grew  greater  and 
greater,  as  evinced  in  the  increased  numbers  of 
swinish  inquiries  that  were  daily  and  nightly 
made  through  the  apertures  of  the  external  fences. 
Still,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  occasional  watchers 
would  get  in  for  a  few  minutes,  and  retire  again, 
with  a  charge  of  buck-shot  more  than  they  cal- 
culated on.  But  on  that  sad  and  unlucky  day  In 
which  I  left  the  place  to  take  care  of  itself  for  a 
while,  a  whole  l^on  of  them  took  advantage  of 
my  absence, — wrenched  the  palings  off  with  their 
flexible  snouts,  and  were  actually  revelling 
amongst  melons  and  sweet  potatoes,  at  the  iden- 
tical time  when  I  returned  home.  The  garden 
was  totally  destroyed, — trampled  down,  eaten,  and 
grubbed  into  enormous  hills  and  hollows  of  life- 
less waste,  after  a  fashion  that  would  have  made 
Abercrombie  or  Mr.  Iioudon  frantic- 

So  intent  were  many  of  them  upon  their  feast, 
that  I  slipped  into  the  house  unobserved,  and. 
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in  addition  to  a  charge  of  shot  already  in  mj 
fowling-piece,  loaded  with  a  piatol-ball  and  two 
triangular  pieces  of  rough  lead  ;  being  determined 
to  bring  down  my  game,  if  possible.  Major  A— — 
WM  looking  over  }u9  fence,  and  uniliog  at  tfaeae 
pnpAiations  aa  h«  pointed  out  to  me  the  principal 
eil«n4er  and  ringleader  of  the  herd.  It  waa  no 
ot|i«r  than  bis  night-viaiter  the  old  sow,  At  « 
4iatena«  of  about  thirty  yards,  she  received  the 
irhals  contents  of  the  gun  upon  tb«  side  of  the 
liMd,  or  Qeok,  I  could  not  tell  which,  owing  to  the 
duak  of  night  which  was  then  appvoaphlng,  Sb« 
fVR  round  two  or  three  times  and  fell.  I  ran 
into  the  honse  for  a  bowie-knife  to  finish  tha  bliai- 
9MI,  but  before  I  oopld  return,  abe  bad  got  up, 
and  trotted  away,  I  gave  up  all  attempt*  at  gar- 
dming  for  the  lUture,  and  endeavoured  t4  satiafy 
■ay  feelings  of  njortifioatian  and  revenge  by  aboet- 
iag  every  head  of  swine  that  earns  into  my  WMta, 
wbether  by  day  or  by  night.  StUl,  ont  of  at  least  a 
raqad  down  that  were  viell  ahot,  I  did  but  sneeeed 
in  converting  one  into  pork,-n-A  pie^  ef  sporting 
•xpettenee  which  warrants  me  in  stating,  for  the 
iafonaatimi  of  old  thots  in  England,  that,  to  kill  a 
pig  by  one  disebaiv*  of  powdet  and  lead,  is  next  to 
impoasibk,  adeas  a  paHienlar  spot  can  vritb  eev- 
tainty  be  selected. 

It  soon  afierwarda  appeared  that  these  proceed- 
ings were  creating  me  no  very  desirable  Same  ;  aa 
an  aeqnaintanee  of  mine  who  resided  in  the  town 
eaUad  upan  me  one  afternoon  for  the  especial  pur- 
pea*  id  cemmnnicating  the  information,  that  the 
owner  of  a  laisge  old  sow  which  had  been  twiee 
shst  (she  waa  abet  once  by  the  major)  by  me,  he 
believed,  bad  expressed  his  fixed  intention  to  «Aoet 
m»  the  fiiat  time  be  happened  to  see  me.  Having 
aaiqe  reasMi  to  repose  a  little  eonfidenee  in  this 
Texan  promise,  I  thought  it  quite  aa  well  to  be  on 
my  guard  ;  and  having  eecanon  that  very  day  to 
g*  inte  the  town,  I  plaeed  a  brace  of  pistols  in  my 
pAekct,  with  the  firm  resolve  to  have  ibajlrtt  shot 
(if  I  eeuld  get  it)  in  ease  any  one  sbouU  make  a 
kaatOe  demwistration  towards  me.  Happily,  how; 
erer,  the  Aieat  was  tot  eaee  not  eanied  into  exe- 
catioB. 

Redrees  in  any  o^er  way  fw  destmetion  of  this 
kind  is  totally  out  ef  the  question ;  as,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  inipoeaible  to  trace  individual  travelling 
swiae  to  their  owners ;  and,  in  the  next,  if  that 
•eaM  be  dene,  the  only  answer  a  man  wenld  i»- 
eeive  weuld  be  something  to  the  eSisct  that  <'  he 
sbeold  make  his  frncep  stimgiH.'' 

Directly  or  indireetly  these  filthy  animals  are 
tlie  «aue  ef  meie  private  animosity  and  personal 


mischief  than  almost  anything  else  that  could  be 
named.  Nay,  during  the  same  summer  of  which 
I  have  been  speakipg,  the  shooting  of  one  belong- 
ing to  the  French  Consul  in  Houston,  under  cir- 
cunstanoes  similar  to  those  I  have  detailed,  led  to 
a  great  politipal  difficulty,  and  at  one  time  rather 
serionsly  threatened  a  rupture  between  the  two 
eountriea!  The  Texan  government,  however, 
made  the  oneiK^  honorMe  ae  well  aa  it  could ;  and 
thus  most  happily  averted  what  might  have  proved 
a  painful  and  prolonged  warfare  between  the  ad- 
vocates ef  gardens  and  the  numerous  and  savage 
snpportere  of  the  constitutional  and  inalieaabla 
rights  of  piga. 

Cats  also  eopstituted  another  terrible  seqree  ef 
annoyanee  and  destruction  upon  ouc  premises.  I> 
eonaequepce  of  the  weather,  it  is  impeesible  to  abut 
up  your  kitchen,  or  place  wbere  meat  is  kept,  even 
during  the  night.  Our  kitchen  had  a  window  at 
eaoh  end,  both  of  which  were  always  left  open  for 
the  air.  The  feline  tribes  in  the  neighbourhoed 
soon  discovered  this  interesting  fact,  and  made 
great  profit  of  it,  by  nightly  devouring  our  fish 
and  meat,  and  concluding  by  lieking  the  dishes  off 
the  shelves  to  the  floor,  and  then  flying  at  a  maaip 
aeal  speed  from  the  datter  of  their  own  raiang. 
It  required  considerable  address  to  drop  upon  these 
alert  and  soft-footed  gentry  ;  especially  during  the 
dead  of  night,  when,  in  white  nightcap  and  betl-r 
gown,  the  sportsman  has  to  turn  out  at  4  moment's 
warning,  and  creep  upon  them  with  sufficient  cap- 
tion to  get  within  shot.  The  nights,  however,  ia. 
that  climate,  can  never  be  ealled  dark,  like  these 
in  this  country,  unless  some  northern  storm  be 
drifting  along  the  sky,  in  which  case  they  are  as 
black  as  the  bottom  of  the  Deaid  Sea.  In  eons*' 
quenoe  of  this,  I  could  frequently  get  to  <«e  win- 
dow, while  some  thievish  Tom  nr  Tabby  was,  per- 
haps, hesitating  suspiciously  and  reluetimtiy  am. 
the  sill  of  the  other.  By  thus  shooting  tfarongh 
the  kitchra,  I  eventually  Relieved  tha  neighbouc- 
hood  of  some  of  its  finest  midnight  prowlers,  and 
provided  many  excellent  morsels  for  the  .buizards, 
which  never  failed  to  come  and  decently  inter,  the 
corpses  in  their  own  stomachs.  Laekily  for  the 
welfuse  of  my  face  and  head  of  hair,  there  were 
few  or  no  old  maids  in  Galveston :-  women  being 
so  remarkably  searce,  that  a  maid  is  hardly  to  be 
met  in  a  day's  march  ;  and  widows  of  any  mark  or 
likelihood,  are  either  pestered  to  death  by  loafers 
of  all  deaeriptions,  or  compelled  to  get  masried 
again,  ,if  <mly  as  a  stroke  oi  goad  poUqr,  and  ia 
sheer  self  de&nce. 

{^TohetoKtinuti.) 


HEPO  AND  l4ELiKD£]Et.    (Tr^iTTPS  ?P  iUcstr4tb  4  fiCTirng.) 


Wait  hadst  a<m  been  to  fame  witiiont  thy  vroee, 
laasertal  maUen  «f  tba  Oceu  Tower  I 

Wbe  we«M  ihf  elassie  etery  aU  discU««, 
Net  longest  Jiogera  en  the  enhanced  boor, 
Vben  mo^ed  billows,  Taixjaish'd  by  the  yowi? 

Of  love  amipotent,  yon  shore  waa  won, 
And  thy  wave-worn  Leander,  midst  a  diower 

Of  peesienate  caresse*,  drooped  npoa 

Tks  boMV  w^tb  nefr  lift  i«Bti»et  for  hiai  aJew. 


Dear  is  this  pictnre — but  a  deeper  gaze 
Dwells  en  the-  after-risioB  of  afiMgbt ; — 

That  torch  sot  alwajrs  lent  its  gniding  blase, 
Though,  ere  it  faded  from  his  straining  eightf 
Lopg  strove  the  tempest  vainly  of  that  nightj 

When  thy  expanded  arms,  and  fluttering  heart. 
Received  no  visitant  of  love — the  might — 

The  gloom — the  meh  of  waters— all  impart 

Too  dread  for  thought— 'tis  o'er— 'neatb  HsUe's  wave 

thou  art.  > 
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Fbom  causes  much  more  nfttonl  than  creditable 
to  the  zeal  of  friendship  in  certain  parties  on- 
named,  the  Memoirs  of  Homer  hare  been  very  long 
delayed ;  yet  we  should  imagine,  that  the  interest 
connected  with  his  name  and  era  cannot  hare  sub- 
sided in  the  lapse  of  twenty-six  years.  Francis 
Homer  was  not  one  of  those  men  whose  reputation 
(tarts  up  in  a  day,  and  declines  with  its  dose.  To 
those  who  best  knew  him,  whether  personally,  or 
by  the  high  character  which  he  had  established  on 
the  most  solid  foundation,  the  interest  of  his  brief 
history  must,  we  believe,  be  still  fresh  and  vital  as 
at  the  moment  of  his  premature  and  lamented 
death;  while  to  young  men  of  superior  abilities 
and  generous  ambitions,  who  have  never  yet  heard 
of  his  name,  his  example  must  be  found  replete  with 
iiie  noblest  lessons,  and  the  best  encouragement. 
With  the  exception  of  Romilly, — who  was  a  man 
of  much  longer  standing — ^there  was,  perhaps, 
no  contemporaiy  public  and  literary  character  of 
whom  the  judgments  of  men  were,  on  all  points, 
so  unanimous  in  approbation.  Nor  did  Homer 
owe  this  universal  sufirage  in  his'&vour  either  to 
those  brilliant  intellectoal  powers  and  aooompllsh- 
ments  which  often,  for  a  time,  dazzle  and  mislead 
the  sober  judgments  of  men,  or  to  any  fortnitous 
oiieumstance  in  his  career,  but  solely  to  great  per- 
sonal worth,  and  sweetness  and  amiability  of  dis- 
position, combined  with  sound  abilities  highly  cul- 
tivated and  directed  to  excellent  ends ;  and,  above 
all,  to  that  happy  and  well-balanced,  though 
mdeseribabk,  mental  constitution  which  was  his 
prime  characteristic,  and  which,  without  art  or 
dfort,  stamped  him,  on  the  threshold  of  life,  a  gen- 
eral fovourite. 

About  the  time  that  Jfix.  Homer  concluded  his 
academical  studies,  tlie'  fuicifnl  and  captivating 
flieory  of  Lavater  was  in  high  vogue ;  and  while 
some  of  his  friends  were  adepts,  he  appears  to 
have  been  tinctured  vrith,  or  a  sort  of  haU-believer 
in  the  physiognomical  doctrines.  His  own  sensible, 
serene^  and  mild  countenance,  as  seen  in  an  en- 
graving from  a  portrait  by  Baebum,  in  the  front  of 
the  Memoirs,  is  a  &ir  index  to  the  character  of  the 
man.  There  is  nothing  in  those  benignant  fea- 
tures^ heroic,  daring,  or  exalted ;  nothing  to  startle 
or  perplex.  The  expression  is  quiet  and  simple, 
fatdicating  mental  power,  but  displaying  more 
strikingly  the  harmony  of  moral  excellence ;  troth, 
candour,  kindness,  benevolence,  repose — ^that 
quality  generally  the  most  wanting  in  active  and 
prominent  public  characters.  One  of  the  earliest 
among  Homer's  eminent  literary  friends,  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,  said  of  him  shortly  after  his  death, 
with  all  the  pointy  and  mon  than  the  troth,  which 
sometimes  distinguishes  his  good  sayings,  "The 
commandments  were  written  on  his  face ;  and  I 
have  often  told  him  there  was  not  a  crime  he 
might  not  (^pnunit  with  impunity,  as  no  judge  or 

*  Two  Tolomes  octavo ;  edited  hj  Loonard  Homer, 
Eif.    London:  John  Mara»7. 


jury  who  saw  him  would  give  the  smallest  credtfe 
to  any  evidence  against  him ;  there  was  in  his 
look  a  calm  settied  love  of  all  tiiat  was  honourable 
and  good— ^in  fur  of  wisdom  and  of  sweetness  : 
you  saw  at  once  that  he  was  intended  for  a  great 
man,  whom  nature  intended  for  a  leader  of  human 
beings."  There  is  in  this  much  less  of  the  parU- 
ality  of  friendship  than  one  usually  expects  in  poat- 
humous  eulogies  ;  and  the  fact  is  clear  that  Hor- 
ner, much  less,  than  the  great  majority  of  men,  re- 
quired the  indulgent  judgments  of  friends  at  any 
period,  or  for  any  act  of  his  public  or  private  life. 
There  are,  indeed,  few  partakers  of  this  frail  hu- 
manity whose  blood  and  judgment  were  so  well 
commingled.  If  not  "intended  for  a  leader  of 
human  beings,"  then  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  an 
instractor  and  active  benefactor  of  human  beings  ; 
and  that  in  no  narrow  sphere. 

For  these  Memoirs  of  an  individual,  whom  we 
consider  even  more  estimable  for  his  virtues  than 
he  was  eminent  for  intellectual  superiority  and  the 
effective  achievements  of  his  brief  public  life,  we 
are  indebted  to  his  younger  brother,  Mr.  I«onard 
Homer,  on  whom,  (by  good  luck,)  after  the  long 
delays  and  subsequent  failure  of  other  friends,  de- 
volved the  natural  duty  of  editing,  or  rather  com- 
piling the  work.  This  has  been  done  from  ample 
and  valuable  materials ;  namely,  the  private  jour- 
nals and  correspondence  of  the  subject  of  the  Me- 
moirs ;  and  in  that  happy  mode  which  has  been 
adopted  of  late,  in  the  instance  of  the  sons  of 
Romilly  and  of  Wilberforoe,  of  the  Editor  maidng 
the  man  tell  his  story  ;  converting  the  Memoirs^  in 
short,  into  an  autobiography. 

British  society  has  paned  through  many  trying 
and  exciting  scenes  and  changes  since  the  death  of 
Homer ;  but  the  impelling  causes  were  in  full 
activity  during  his  lifetime,  and  his  penetration  and 
cognizance  of  the  springs  of  coming  events  often 
impart  an  historical  interest  to  his  Memoirs.  ^Thsy 
belong  to  a  memorable  period  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  go  back  to  nearly  the  commencement  of  the 
liberticide  wars  waged  by  the  combined  Sovereigns 
of  Europe,  and  readi  to  the  ominous  period  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  and  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
They  trace  what  in  them  is  of  &r  deeper  interest,  tiie 
growth  and  developement  of  one  superior  and  vir- 
tuous mind  ;  showing  step  by  step  how  the  youth, 
Francis  Homer,  became  wiut  the  world  is  now 
pretty  well  agreed  in  esteeming  him.  The  Memoirs 
also  give  considerable  insight  into  the  workings  and 
by-play  of  political  factions ;  with,  what  will  he 
mora  generally  attractive,  a  great  deal  of  litermiy 
gossip,  and  of  the  secret  history  of  Reviewing; 
many  piquant  transcripts  from  what  may  be  called 
the  State  Papers  of  the  Reviewer's  Office  :  more  of 
these  indeed  than  may  be  altogether  approved  of  iii 
the  interested  quarters,  though  not  more  than  will 
be  found  highly  entertaining  and  edifying  to  the 
uninitiated  and  profane  vulgar.  Such  accessories 
must,  we  should  imagine,  render  the  Memoirs  on 
which  we  are  now  about  to  give  some  commentary 
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generaify  popular,  independently  of  their  higher 
and  intrinsic  merits. 

I'raneis  Homer  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  high- 
ly   respectahle   and  intelligent   wiannfactnrer  in 
£dinbaigh.    He  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  Angnst 
1778.     By  the  way  this  same  12th  of  Angtist  is 
Uke  natal  day  of  distingnished  men,  to  an  extent 
-which  might  startle  a  modem  astrologer.    It  is  a 
-wiiite  or  a,  chosen  day  in  the  calendar.     In  ex- 
treme childhood,  Uttle  Homer  toddled  on  the  pave- 
ment  about  the  comer  of  St  Andrew's  Square  with 
another  mchin,  by  name  Master  Henry  Brougham ; 
the  yonng  playmates  being  about  the  respec- 
thre  ages  of  twdye  or  eighteen  months.    Whether 
Master  Hany,  doubtless  the  brisker  though  younger 
of  the  twtf,  thrashed  the  gentler  Master  Frank, 
or  tripped  up  his  heels,  we  are  not  informed.  Hor- 
ner waa  long  a  weakly  child  ;  and  his  mother,  who 
-was  faia  first  instructor,  fancied  him  dull ;  but  at 
six  years  of  age,  at  the  English  school,  he  gained 
some  reputation ;  and  at  the  High  School  atteined 
the  enviable  Edinburgh  distinction  of  being  "  Dux 
of  the  Sector's  class."     His  first  Latin  master 
-was  the  eccentric  William  Mcoll,  the  convirial 
fitiehd  of  Boms,  who  appears  to  have  had  the 
whipping  of  all  the  derer  boys  of  that  generation; 
but  "the  Rector"  was  then  the  learned  and  ex- 
cellent Dr.  Alexander  Adams,  for  whom  Homer 
retained,  until  that  venerable  scholar's  death,  a 
-warm  and  grateful  affection.      Homer's  school- 
fellow and  fellow-Btudent,  from  the  epeUing-book 
to  the  ocmduAon  of  his  studies,  and  his  most  inti- 
maie,  cordial,  and  cherished  fHend,  in  boyhood 
and  through  life,  was  John  Archibald  Murray,  the 
present  Lord  Murray,  one  of  the  Judges  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Scotland.    It  is  rare,  indeed,  out 
of  a  man's  own  family,  to  find  the  friendships  of 
boyhood' and  youth  carried  into  active  and  mature 
Bfe  with  the  same  degree  of  sustained  warmth,  and 
affectionate  confidence  and  cordiality,  which  are 
seen  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Homer.  It  is  even  more 
ddightfol  from  its  imworldliness  than  from  its 
laxity  ;  and  we  remember  nothing  like  it  in  modem 
biography — ^if  we  except  Cowper's  Joseph  HilL 
Though  Homer  had  a  host  of  distinguished  and 
estimable  friends,  there  was  no  one  for  whose  society 
he  waa  always  longing,  and  whom  he  was  con- 
stantiy  planning  to  meet  in  his  brief  intervals  of 
leisure  for  an  interchange  of  mind  and  of  social 
affection,  save  Murray.    It  is  with  true  propriety 
that  Mr.  Leonard  Homer  has  dedicated  the  memoirs 
of  his  brother  to  this  most  intimate  and  beloved 
friend. 

A  camal,  flattering  expression  of  Mr.  Blair, 
afterwards  President  of  the  Conrt  of  Session — 
"You  must  bring  up  that  boy  to  the  bar," — pro- 
bably gave  the  first  hint  to  parental  ambition ; 
and  after  yonng  Homer  left  the  University,  and 
had  qtent  some  time  with  a  private  tutor  in  Eng- 
land, the  Rev.  John  Hewlett  of  Shaoklewell,  the 
Scotch  bar  seemed  to  be  his  understood  destination. 

The  period  of  Homer's  attendance  at  the  Edin- 
burgh University  was  memorable  in  the  history 
of  that  seminary,  whether  we  regard  the  professors 
or  the  students.    Robertson  the  historian  was  still 


the  Principal;  and  the  re^ective  chairs  were 
filled  by  Professors  Dugald  Stewart,  Playfrdr,  Jo- 
seph Black,  John  Robison,  Blair,  Dalzid,  Monro, 
and  Gr^ry.     The  conjunction  was  rare. 

By  the  early  letters,  from  England,  of  Homer 
to  his  "  Honoured  Fatiter," — sudi  being  still  the 
formal  style  of  that  day,— «nd  his  fiieer  corre- 
spondenoe  with  his  friend  Mr.  Murray,  we  learn 
his  progress  at  ShacklewelL  lliough  the  midn 
object  of  his  residence  in  England  was  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  purely  English  accent,  his  studies  with 
Mr.  Hewlett  appear  to  have  been  profitable  in  many 
other  ways.  1^  whole  of  the  correspondence  at 
this  period  must  impress  the  reader  with  a  re- 
spectful idea  of  tlie  attainments  and  character  of 
Homer's  parents,  and  of  the  sterling  good  sense 
and  prudence  which  guided  and  qoalified  his  own 
early  ambition. 

While  still  in  England  acquiring  a  pure  accent, 
and  adding  to,  and  methodizing,  his  fund  of  generttl 
knowledge,  Homer  commenced  the  study  of  Civil 
Law ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Dugald  Stewart,  the  juvenile  member 
of  the  Literary  and  Speculative,  and  half-a-dozen 
other  of  the  leamed  societies  of  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  Edinburgh,  was  at  this  time  a  somewhat 
remiss  law-student,  and  but  a  desultory  student  of 
any  science.  His  time  and  mind  must  have  been  a 
good  deal  frittered  away  among  the  diversity  of  his 
pursuits,  and  by  aiming  at  too  much;  though  this 
may  have  been  counterbalanoed  by  that  stimulus 
to  activity  which  his  intellect  probably  required. 
At  all  evente^  the  results  were  good.  To  be  « 
mere  lawyer,  however  professionally  eminent 
could  never  have  satined  his  liberal  desires ;  and 
if  he  did  not  realize  his  own  exalted  ideal  of  the 
man  who  should  'unite,  in  the  first  d^^ee,  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  with  law,  and  mi^e  tiie  wide 
domains  of  all  human  knowledge  Us  own,  his  aims 
were  true  aS  well  as  high,  and  his  attainments 
were  as  much  above  the  measure  of  ordinary  men, 
as  they  unavoidably  fell  below  his  own  vast  and 
lofty  aspirations.  This  must  ever  be  the  &te  <i 
intellectiial  ambition.  What  man,  deserving  the 
name  ot  great,  ever  yet  realized  the  tithe  of  his  own 
imaginings  of  perfection  ? 

fSrom  Homer's  private  Jotimal,  commenced 
shortiy  after  his  return  fit>m  F.ngl^nfl,  and  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  diligentiy  studying  the 
Soots  Law,  we  see  much  of  the  inward  promptings 
of  his  ambition  of  distinction  in  philosophy  and 
science ;  and  also  of  those  natural  misgivings,  and 
that  over-conscientiousnMS,  despondency,  and  low 
self-estimation,  which  beset  the  most  vigorous 
minds^  and  which  would  be  very  unfairly  taken,  if 
assumed  as  a  measure  of  the  real  capacities,  or  even 
of  the  actual  industiy  of  the  man.  The  most  active 
and  persevering  minds  are,  in  general,  the  most  apt 
to  bewaO  theii  indolence  and  their  failures ;  as  men 
of  the  most  pure  and  holy  lives  are  the  most  sensi- 
tive to  their  own  dns  and  short-comings.  It  i% 
however,more  hazardous  withone  order  of  critics  for 
a  man  modestiy  to  doubt  and  to  depredate  himself 
than  to  indulge  in  egotism  and  vdn-gloiy.  We 
should  no  more  take  Homer  at  his  word  for  his 
vast  aspirings  and  small  perfomukiK^  thai^  chime 
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iu  wiib  Scott's  probablj  sincere  lamentations  over 
bis  own  early  neglect  of  olastioal  learning  and  the 
physical  Bcienees>  while  in  the  full  triumph  of  whitt 
many  will  deem  a  higher  knowledge.  The  mag- 
nificent plans  of  study  which  young  Homer  was 
oontinually  chalking  out  for  himself,  show  at  onoe 
the  fitful  actirity,  and  the  generous  ambition  of  his 
nature ;  and  also  say  something  for  the  sooicty 
in  which  he  habitually  lired,  and  from  which  he 
gained  impulse.  One  of  his  grand  difficulties,  at 
a  period  when,  in  his  circle,  erery  science  was 
udently  cultivated,  was  to  resist  the  temptations 
«f  desultory  study,  and  desultory  reading. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  England,  we  find 
bim,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  sketching  a  plan  of 
•tndies,  which,  though  somewhat  too  compt«hen- 
MTe,  is  yet  well  worth  the  attention  of  aspirants  in 
the  same  line ;  of  young  lawyers  who  would  be 
temething  more  than  mere  technical  machines. 

*  As  my  Eammer  oonne  of  study  eomaieiioes  tUs  day, 
I  shall  her*  sketch  the  plan  I-  Bbeold  wish  to  pnrsae,  and 
enamerat*  the  objects  I  am  Ktlicitoas  to  attain.  I  hsTe 
already  more  than  onoe  experienced  my  inability  to  keep 
to  tucb  plans  ;  but  I  am  not  the  less  satisfied  of  the  great 
1)eneflt  that  is  to  be  derired  fh>m  tbem,if  resolntely  fbl- 
lawed  out.  Have  I  act  flrmneai  to  bind  myself  by  a  ftw 
rigid  rules,  to  allow  qo  prospect  of  a  new  speculation, 
bowerer  inviting,  to  draw  me  aside  from  the  route  I 
bad  chalked  out !    I  fear  not — I  shall  try. 

"  My  different  objects  may  be  arranged  under  four 
heads,  Tiz.  Law,  Physical  Science,  Political  Philosophy, 
and  BngUsh  Compesitioo. 

"  1.  I  propose  to  give  at  least  three  hours  every  day 
to  Law,  Tiz.  from  breakfast  to  one  o'clock  ;  after  tbe 
month  of  August,  for  a  reason  that  will  immediately  ap- 
pear, I  may  add  a  fburth  hour  to  this  allowance.  Till 
tbe  end  of  June,  I  shall  be  occupied  with  tiril  law.  The 
iiHir  iueoeeding  months  will  be  ftse  fcr  Beob  law,  in  the 
study  of  which  my  best  plan  will  be  to  write  out  as 
much  of  Hume's  lectures  as  I  shall  find  oonvenient,  to 
Ctudy  the  principles  in  those  notes  and  in  Erskine,  con- 
fining myself  fbr  decisions  to  Kilkerran  and  Kames's 
flnt  collection,  which  afford  the  best  models  (though 
models  of  a  different  kind)  for  SootiB  law  ratiocination  ; 
and,  if  I  can  accomplish  all  this,  to  read  Craig '  De 
Peudis.' 

"  2.  In  Ph\/tieal  Science  1  must  restrict  myself.  1 
•hall  attend  Allen's  lectures  on  the  Animal  Eto%omy, 
in  order  to  acquits  some  general  notion  of  a  subject,  on 
which  I  bare  at  present  no  knowledge  whatever.  Bat 
that  this  may  not  encroach  on  my  more  necessary  occn- 
pations,  I  tow  never  to  meddle  with  the  subject,  either 
U  the  way  of  completing  my  notes  from  his  lectures,  or 
reading  books  connected  with  tbe  subject,  except  befbre 
brcakCsst.  I  have  never  been  in  the  regular  praetice  of 
xiniiK  early  in  Uie  mombig ;  so  I  hope  that  this  new  and 
interesting  science  may  stimulate  me  to  that  healthy  and 
Taluable  habit.  The  lectures  are  from  one  to  two  o'clock  ; 
ftnd  as  regular  exercise  ought  to  accompany  regular 
Mady,  I  slull  have,  fbr  this  purpose,  the  interval  between 
two  o'clock  and  dinner  time. 

"  The  course  will  be  over  in  three  months.  I  wish  I 
could  bring  within  these  three  months  a  perusal  of 
JBuclid's  Elements,  and  of  the  first  volume  of  Euler's 
Algebra  ;  but  they  must  not,  by  breaking  in  irregularly 
•n  my  physiological  studies,  spoil  my  progress  in  both. 

"  3.  Next  to  law,  PoIUukU  Pkilotopky,  Hittory,  and 
Natural  Jurupntdene*,  are  to  be  my  principal  objects 
of  pursuit.  To  these  I  shall  give  most  of  my  evenings 
for  An  months  to  come.  Two  evenings  in  the  week,  in- 
deed, must  be  subtracted,  one  fcr  the  meeting  of  the 
Academy  ;  the  other  I  mean  to  reserve  for  exercises  in 
Style :  aad  I  shall  put  them  together,  that  tbe  train  of 
inquiry  may  be  broken  in  upon  as  little  as  possible. 

<*  With  respect  to  these  studies,  I  am  engaged  in  the 
■|»t  pla«e  by  an  essay  on  PopnJation  for  the  Academy ; 


this  I  wish  to  finish  as  soon  as  passible,  in  order  that  I 
may  proceed  to  a  regular  and  systematic  study  of  Po- 
litical Philosophy.  I  shall  begin  with  reading  most  ac- 
curately and  analyzing  MontetqtAtu'i  Spirit  of  Laws  ; 
this  vrill  probably  suggest  a  variety  of  subjects  for  in- 
vestigatien,  one  or  two  of  the  most  general  of  whioh  I 
shall  proseoute  and  write  on.  Nothing  oontribatas  so 
much  as  original  composition,  to  fix  the  principles  of  » 
science  (kmiliarly  hi  one's  mind.  I  shall  study  and  ana- 
lyse, hi  tbe  same  manner,  the  Wtaltk  of  NaUoni ;  to 
oomplete  the  study  »f  which,  it  Will  be  necessary  to  SX*- 
mine,  ia  the  bast  of  their  own  writings,  the  systam  of  th» 
French  Economists.  After  so  much  general  inquiry^  it 
would  be  right,  in  order  to  correct  the  habit  of  mmd 
that  may  thereby  be  formed,  to  give  a  little  time  to  the 
perusal  of  books  of  fact,  such  at  a  fow  of  tbe  nest  oU*- 
siMl  histories,  and  one  or  two  of  the  most  judioions  trk- 
vellers.  Betumiog  to  the  science,  the  last  general  branch 
is  that  of  natural  jurispmdence,  where  I  shall  have  te- 
ther to  think  for  myself,  than  derive  much  light  from 
books.  I  understand  from  Reddle,  that  the  best  he  has 
met  with  la  a  treatise  by  Cooeeins,  published  in  hte  edi- 
tion of  Orotins.  This  I  shall  read ;  |md  just  ss  I  have  tiias, 
the  vrork  of  Grotios  himself.  If  I  get  through  these  thzve 
standard  books  with  their  proper  accompaniments.  I 
ought  to  proceed  to  English  history,  and  prosecute  tnat 
study  of  the  government  and  constitatioii,  in  whieh  I 
made  some  little  progress  towards  ths  end  of  last  soaunar. 

"  4.  With  leq^t  to  commotWon,  I  wish  I  oettld  altot 
more  time  to  it  than  I  have  reserved.  Tbe  singla 
evening  in  the  week  will  be  laid  out  to  best  advantage 
in  translation,  or  the  studious  and  critical  perusal  of  » 
fow  of  Hie  best  English  authors.  When  Allen's  ootirse 
expires,  I  shall  have  the  hours  before  break&st  of  the 
remaining  three  months  to  give  to  Cicero's  Orations,  and 
perhaps  I  may  add  those  of  Demosthenes.  I  shall  take 
an  opportunity,  also,  in  such  intervals  as  will  sometimes 
occur,  in  the  prosecution  of  my  political  studies,  to  give 
an  evening  or  two  at  a  time  to  the  compodtion  of  sasays 
on  popular  topics  of  mor^  and  criticism. 

"  A  vast  plan  this,  exceeding,  I  anspsct,  my  powers  of 
execution.  But  I  have  never  known  yet  what  stady  is  ; 
1  have  never  made  a  real  effort  of  persevering  resolu- 
tion. How  many  blockheads  of  the  commentator  tribe 
have  gone  through  ten  timet  the  laboor  in  the  space  that 
I  propose.  Pethaps  brains  of  such  texture  are  ths  beat 
fitted  for  toil.  But  it  is  aot  the  fact ;  read  the  aceonnts 
that  are  handed  down  to  us  of  the  diUgence  of  Demos- 
thene$,Cicero,Hale,Boyle,Turgot,Jone8,<iibbon,&e.,not 
to  mention  tbe  long  series  of  illustrious  mathettatieiaiis.'* 

One  must  sympathize  with  th*  young  sttti^Mity 
both  in  hit  aspirations  and  his  short-eoming*.  In 
one  place  we  find  his  industry  stimulated  to  «a- 
thusiasm  by  the  marvels  told  of  the  prodigie*  of 
study  performed  by  one  of  our  modem  Admirable 
Crichtons,  Sir  William  Jones ;  and  after  one  day 
reading  the  eloge  of  Raller,  in  the  Memoirs  of  ttw 
French  Academy,  he  enters  in  bis  Journal-^"  I 
never  rise  from  an  account  of  sncb  men  as  Hallnr 
without  a  sort  of  thrilling  palpitation  about  nc^ 
which  I  know  not  whether  I  should  call  admin- 
tion,  ambition,  or  despair.*'  It  was  a  compound 
of  all  the  three.  The  example  of  Gibbon  excited 
the  same  feelings, and  also  theconversationof  Mack- 
intosh. How  "  to  unite  the  business  of  a  Scotch 
lawyer  with  an  ardent  and  steady  pursuit  of 
science,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  taste,"  beeame 
to  him  an  anxious  and  "  formidable  problem." 

To  improve  himself  in  composition,  he  systema- 
tically studied  the  purest  English  classics,  and  ex- 
ercised himself  in  translating  fh>m  good  Fredeh 
authors.  He  seems  to  have  acquired  considerable 
knowledge  of  Italian  and  Spanish  without  the  at- 
sistance  of  masters.  The  historians,  philosopher*, 
and  eooaomi«tB>  at  all  times,  atood  bif  h«  ia  Ui 
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fikTOor  than  th«  poets  oBd  imaginatire  writan. 
At  this  period  of  life.  Bacon  was  the  object  of  hia 
fond  enthusiaam  and  nnbonnded  admiration ;  a 
greater,  to  Homer  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  than 
eren  Dugald  Stewart,  which  is  saying  much.  At 
Hu9  time  of  life  we  find  him  thus  jommalijiing — 

*  Plak. — I  have  long  betn  feeding  my  ambition  with 
tiM  {HTospeot  ef  aeeoraplishing,  at  soma  ftatsrt  pariod  of 
Of  lift,  a  work  similar  to  that  which  9ir  Francis  Bacon 
•zscatad  almost  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  will  de- 
pend upon  the  success  and  the  tarn  of  my  speoalations, 
vbather  they  shall  b«  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  discur- 
iiT«  eommsntary  en  the  ' Initauratio  Ifagna'  or  that 
iUaatoiona  aathor,  or  shall  be  entitled  to  aa  original 
tftm,  na<U>  the  title  of  a '  View  of  the  Limits  of  Human 
Knowledge,  and  a  System  of  the  Prinsiples  of  Philese- 
^eal  Inquiry.'  I  shall  aay  nothing  at  present  of  the 
aodaeity  af  such  ambition.  No  presumption  is  culpable, 
while  it  only  stimulates  to  great  undertakings ;  it  be- 
eones  exoessiTe  whan  it  appears  ridicalens  by  the  in- 
adequacy of  what  is  performed,  when  oontrasted  with 
what  is  attempted.  If  I  liaTe  vanity  enough  to  tliink 
'  aiytelf — I  do  not  say  equal  to  such  a  scheme,  but  eapablt 
•ftandeting  myself  eqnal  t«  it,  I  trust  I  shall  retain 
pride  and  discretion  enough  to  be  ooascloas  all  along 
MW  ttx  ny  aeqnisiUoBS  are  adequate  to  my  aims.  .  .  . 
It  is  proper  fbr  me  to  know  how  maoh  I  should  a^ire 
iOf  and  tlien  to  arrange  the  order  of  my  Journey.  At 
ymaoBt,  I  am  of  all  men  tiiat  pretend  to  be  informed  the 
»oet  superfldal :  I  hare  dabbled  in  languages,  mathe- 
■atiea,  meehaaiee^  ehemistry,  metaphysies,  the  fine  arts, 
•v«n  i^ysiolegy  and  physiognomy :  on  idl  of  them  I  can 
talk  Tsry  fluently  beten  the  ignorant,  bat  on  none  of 
flwai  an  I  profonndly,  or  eren  aeearately,  informed,  or 
espable  of  thinking  for  myself,  either  with  originality  or 
wilh  preeiaion.  I  see,  thnefore,  what  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  Tiz.  to  take  up  one  seienee  after  another,  and  work 
d^gedly  through  its  details." 

TbiM  aeems  the  difficult  and  happy  medium  be- 
tween presumption  and  despondency.    About  this 
time.  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  a  younger  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  a  remarlcable  man  for 
MM  of  hi*  rank,  aftar  having  finished  his  education 
•t  Oxford,  came  to  Eidinburgh,  to  devote  himself 
to  atttdy,  attracted  by  the  brilliant  reputation  of 
the  Professors  of  tttat  pariod.   In  this  young  noble- 
man Homer  found  a  congenial  mind,  and  a  warm 
fnendahip  aitMe  between  them.    They  read  toge- 
ther, discussed  metaphysics  and  mathematics  to- 
gether, attended  lectures,  and  walked  together,  and 
Mrved  each  other  as  inteUectual  whetstones.    Hor- 
ner considered  himself  greatly  indebted  to  Lord 
Webb's  example  and  counsels,  and  the  advantage 
most  have  been  reciprocal.    Many  of  his  happiest 
hours  were  now  spent  "  with  Bacon  and  Seymour." 
Homer  ai^wara,  at  aa  early  age,  to  have  been 
lad  to  thoae  pnrsnits  on  which  his  reputation  as  a 
pnblie  man  afterwards  rested.     Dugald  Stewart 
about  this  time,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  acade- 
mic coarse  of  Moral  Philosophy,  began  to  give 
Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  then  a  nefr  sci- 
ence, at  least  in  name,  and  thus  the  attention  of 
Homei^  was  more  closely  directed  to  those  investi- 
gtt^fts  in  which  Adam  Smith  had  triumphanOy 
led  the  way.  Turgot  became  Mrith  him  a  favourite 
writer,  and  he  was  oertainly  much  more  delighted 
with  Turgofs  Lettns  tur  let  Grain,  and  treatises  of 
kindred  ohatacter,  than  with  Le»  Jardint,  of  De- 
lille^  and    ihe  ether  works  of  elegant  literature 
tikeft   in  rogue  which  he  read.    All  this  while 
hia  atodies  (^  Seots  and  Civil  Law  were  in  pro- 
I ;  md  bis  VM  M  vulgar  ide»  of  a  lawyei^s 


qnalifications.  At  the  age  of  twenty,'when  oooa- 
sionally  attending  the  Sootch  Supreme  Court,  to 
leam  wliat  was  then  and  there  considered  the  beat 
style  of  bar  oratory,  we  find  him  saying— 

In  order  to  be  a  barrister  of  any  eminence,  I  can  p»- 
ceive  tliat  two  requisites  are  indispensable  ;  in  the  fiist 
place,  an  accurate  and  comprebensive  acquaintance  with 
all  the  paints  of  law  which,  in  the  discussion  of  any 
cause,  may  be  bronght  into  the  argument ;  and  secondly, 
the  talent  of  detailing  the  narrative  and  arguments  of  a 
speech  in  that  distinct  order  which  most  properly  be- 
longs to  tiiem,  so  that  every  hearer  may  not  oiUy  be 
enabled  to  follow  them  as  the  speaker  goes  along,  bat 
likewise  to  preserve  a  clear  recollection  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  that  has  preceded.  These  two  points,  I  ap- 
prehend, are  absolately  essential  to  success  in  pleading 

at  the  bar "A barriitec 

ought  to  have  all  his  knowledge  and  all  his  talents  so 
ready,  that  he  may  at  a  moment's  warning  call  them  into 
service.  'This  must  prove  of  the  first  conseqnenoe.  Ha 
should  likewise  form  the  habit  of  complete  self-possession, 
a  quality  very  different  i^om  that  Impudence  which 
is  the  joke  against  all  the  profession,  and  justly  re- 
proached to  too  many :  but  I  mean  that  command  Of 
temper,  in  every  respect,  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
command  of  the  understanding.  There  are  several  eU- 
bellishments  which  wonderfully  set  olT  pleadings  at  the 
bar :  such  as  a  happy  introduction  of  hypothetical  eases, 
bearing  an  analogy  to  that  at  issue  ;  a  successfkil  refer- 
ence to  polite  anecdotes  and  histories  ;  a  powerful  ap- 
peal (in  the  midst  of  a  legal  argument,  and  in  support 
of  it)  to  the  passions  of  humanity,  iadignation,  gener- 
osity, and  honour,  or  to  the  emotions  of  ridicule  and  • 
satire,  according  as  ciroumstances  demand.  Such  are 
the  notions  I  have  at  present  with  respect  to  bar  elo- 
qnence.    I  suspect  they  may  be  inaccurate,  I  know  they 

are  incomplete There  is  no- 

thing  deserving  the  name  of  eloquence  which  is  not 
always  at  command ;  I  do  not  aim  at  the  talent  of  mak- 
ing fine  holiday  speeches  upon  ocoaslon.    ..... 

Metaphysics  I  find  a  most  improving  exercise  ;  fixing 
the  powers  of  attention,  and  sharpening  those  of  appre- 
hension. Metaphysics  and  history,  says  Lord  Boiing- 
broke  in  a  very  fine  passage  of  his  letters,  are  the  vantage- 
grounds  which  a  lawyer  must  seize,  if  he  means  to  mute 
a  seienee  of  his  profession. 

These  were  not  crade  notions  fbr  twenty.  A 
year  later  ire  find  hhn  thus  foreeasting  fixture 
aohieTeinents  t— 

« If  I  ever  aeeomplish  any  aeianUfte  work,  it  wiU  pro- 
bably be  in  that  line  to  which  I  have  looked  forward  fbr 
several  years ;  vis.  general  views  of  philosophical  logic. 
Previous  to  any  attempt  at  execution,  I  must  go  through 
the  circle  of  physical,  mathematical,  and  metaphysical 
sciences.  Do  I  flatter  myself  with  tke  lesst  approxima- 
tion to  suooessl  This  I  fear,  that,  prwamptuoas  as  I 
may  be  in  thinking  to  get  a  prospect  of  the  whole  land 
of  science,  I  shall  most  likely  be  nothing  but  a  superficial 
fellow,  as  to  my  knowledge  of  any  part  of  it :  I  ihay  sae 
the  land  of  self-promise,  but  most  likely  shall  die  like 
Moses,  at  a  distanee.  At  any  rs*,  let  but  one  soienoe 
be  studied  at  a  time ;  and  alw»ys,  in  each  investigation, 

let  me  have  general  principle*  in  view . 

«  To  unite  the  business  of  »  Scotch  lawyer  with  an  ar- 
dent and  steady  pursuit  cC  science,  as  well  as  the  enltf- 
vation  of  taste,  especially  in  composition— a  formidable 
probleai."  „  ,       __  . 

It  is  probablo  that  Homer  was  a  horn  Whig  ; 
but,  at  all  aventB,  hia  political  opinions  were  very 
early  made  upj  He  wa«  a  constitutional  Whig,  a 
Whig  of  1688,  and  a  worBhipper  of  Fox ;  but  he  was 
always  sage  and  taf),  and  the  reverse,  in  short,  of 
rash  or  innovating.  We  cannot  imagine  of  him 
boldly  plunging  with  hia  friend  Brougham  into  a 
sea  of  troubles  about  the  Droiti  of  the  Admiral^, 
aa  aoon  aa  ha  got  into  parlUment ;  or  awakening  a 
nest  of  fee  moBt  enTenomed  bonwts— to  bora  »ho«t 
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his  ears,  and,  if  possible,  Mag  him  to  death,— by 
dirtorbisg  the  long  and  luxnrioas  Blnmbers  of  the 
profiters  by  the  gross  abuses  of  Educational  Cliari- 
ties  thronghoat  England.  His  political  creed,  at 
twenty-one,  and  his  notions  of  social  conduct,  are 
thus  stated : — 

I  daily  find  it  more  neoesaary  to  be  anzlons  abont  the 
fonnation  and  ezpressioii  of  my  political  opinions.  In 
such  times  as  the  present,  there  is  some  merit  in  setting 
about  it  in  a  manly  and  open  manner.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  minority  of  the  eenntry  mns  strongly  and  implicitly 
in  &Tonr  of  a  minister  trho  has  made  tiie  greatest  in- 
roads on  the  constitution  ;  on  the  other,  there  is  a  set 
of  people  who,  undoubtedly,  some  from  wicked  and  am- 
bitions, others  from  honest  views,'  pant  after  a  new  and 
republican  order  of  things.  Between  these  two  fires, 
there  is  some  connge  in  pleading  the  eanse  of  our  ne- 
glected constitution  ;  it  must  of  course  be  a  most  unpo- 
pular engagement ;  but  there  is  so  much  the  more  satis- 
fitction  to  one's  self  in  maintaining  a  firm  post  against 

snch  variety  of  imailants. There  is  a 

style  of  behaviour  with  which  I  am  not  at  all  acquainted, 
but  which  I  should  aim  at,  as  an  invaluable  possession, 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  keep  certain  sentiments  within 
one's  own  breast,  or  at  least  within  the  circle  of  a  few 
friends,  and  at  the  same  time  fkU  into  no  corrupt  hypo- 
crisy or  unmanly  acquiescence  in  the  opinions  of  what- 
ever company  we  may  happen  to  meet. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  had  come  to  Edinburgh 
with  his  pupils,  about  the  same  time  with  Lord 
Webb  Seymour ;  and  on  their  second  appearance 
tre  find  Homer  journalizing — 

"  My  two  English  friends,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  and 
Lord  Webb  Seymour,  are  i^gtin  come  to  Edinburgh  for 
the  winter ;  and  I  promise  myself  much  pleasure  and 
mnch  instruction  from  their  conversation.  I  shall  per- 
haps improve  my  powers  of  aignmentative  dexterity, 
which  are  still  very  low ;  and,  at  any  rate,  I  cannot  but 
leam  candour,  liberality,  and  a  thirst  for  accurate  opin- 
ions and  general  information,  from  men  who  possess  in 
so  remarkable  a  degree  these  valuable  dispositions." 

The  Speculative  Society  was  also  at  this  time  a 
useful  exercising-ground  to  the  young  law-student ; 
and  we  find  him  often  at  **  the  Society,"  discussing 
points  with  some  able  competitor,  or  listening  to  the 
discussions  of  "  Brougham  and  Jefirey,"  on  such 
points  as  "  colonial  establishments."  On  these 
Bronghaim  was  already  diligently  writing.  Hoiner 
for  one  of  his  subjects  chose  the  eirvulatum  ofmima/. 
In  conjunction  with  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and 
some  others.  Homer  was  at  this  time  engaged  in 
translating  the  political  and  philosophical  works  of 
Turgot,  which  were  afterwards  published. 

In  the  Summer  of  1800,  Mr.  Homer  stood  the 
usual  trials  and  passed  as  Advocate ;  while  pro- 
bably his  knowUdge  of  Scote  law  was  not  the  most 
eopiooB  or  profound.  But  he  had  abundant  time  "to 
add  and  eke ;"  though,  indeed,  in  Sootknd  he  never 
seems  to  hare  taken  hetirtily  to  his  profession.  The 
routine  of  irksome  drudgvy  to  whioh  every  young 
Scottish  lawyer  must  sntimit,  whether  fee'd  or 
briefless,  appears  to  have  early  disgusted  him.  Hu 
daily  attendance  in  the  "Outer  Horose,"  gave  him 
a  constant  headach ;  and  he  conceived  it  time 
nnpleasantiy  wasted.    Of  this  drudgery  he  says — 

"  For  some  days  past  my  honrs  have  been  pretty  regu- 
larly distributed  between  idleness  and  oecnpation.  To 
the  former  side  of  the  aoooont,  I  most  place  the  whole 
morning  spent  fai  the  Parliament  House ;  and  which  I 
can  only  occasionally  relieve  by  attending  a  pleading,  or 
by  reacUng  a  law  paper.  On  the  other  side,  I  may  note 
a  couple  of  hours  devoted,  after  my  return  home,  to  the 
economical  details  of  the  com  trade :  an  hour  immedi- 


ately after  dinner,  while  the  rapid  progress  of  digestion 
clouds  the  poweis  of  apprehension,  employed  in  the 
lighter  labour  of  culling  flowen  from  the  style  of  Gib- 
bon ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  filled  np  with 
the  study  of  my  friend  Bell's  new  publieatioa  on  the 
bankrupt  law." ' . 

'^Jcamarii  IfH. — After  waiting  the  whole  momin|;, 
my  pleading  did  not  take  place.  My  only  reeompenoe 
for  a  constant  and  ever-durmg  headach,  consists  in  hear- 
ing a  few  important  questions  well  discussed,  out  of  a 
vast  mass  of  cases  which  are  either  not  important  or  do 
not  receive  an  interesting  disousdon." 

"The  composition  of  Smsion  papers  for  tiie  Outer  House 
sickens  me  to  nansea.  Self-deniid,  penereranoe,  inflexi- 
ble assidnity,  what  virtues  yon  are  I  but  what  exertions 
you  require  I  That  ambition,  whioh  can  submit  to  pre- 
sent mortification,  and  to  long  dull  drudgery,  for  the 
attainment  of  lemote  honour,  is  like  that  fortitude  whieh 
can  reason  in  the  midst  of  danger,  the  attribute  not  of 
man,  but  of  a  god." 

Far  different  were  the  golden  evenings  spent  at  the 
Speculative  Society.  The  discussion  there  on  a  par- 
ticular evening  has  a  present  and  lively  interest — 

"I  went  to  the  speculative  Society  this  evening,  where 
I  heard  a  very  indifferent  discussion  of  one  of  uie  moat 
interesting  subjects  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  a 
political  philosopher  ;  the  consequences  of  a  fkee  oon- 
meree  and  intercourse  between  CSiina  and  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world.  There  cannot  be  a  more  splendid  pros- 
pect, than  that  of  this  new  world  being  uirfblded  to  the 
curiosity  and  the  observation  of  European  science.  The 
discovery  i^ch  Columbus  achieved,  hitherto  the  moet 
magnificent  event  in  the  revolutions  of  the  globe,  sufhrs 
immensely  in  tiie  comparison.  That  worid,  whieh  he 
found  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Atlantic,  was 
thinly  peopled  by  scattered  fiunilies  of  naked  baibariaas  ; 
who,  except  in  one  or  two  spots,  were  in  the  eatlieet  in- 
flmoy  of  the  political  order.  But  that  world,  vriiidi  is 
detached  from  Europe  by  the  wilds  of  Siberia  and  Tar- 
tary,  exhibits  the  siu>lime  spectacle  of  an  incalculable 
population,  which,  during  a  long  succession  of  ages,  liaa 
been  disciplined  hito  all  the  arrangements  of  the  social 
union,  and  by  a  gradation,  of  which  the  steps  are  on- 
known  to  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  Euope,  has 
attained  a  high  pitch  of  civilisation,  industry,  and  refine- 
ment. What  an  immense  accession  to  the  sdenee  of 
human  nature,  will  be  flimished  by  the  results  of  an 
insulated  ezpwiment  performed  on  so  large  a  scale  I  But 
it  is  not  upon  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  to  the  philo- 
sopher either  of  Europe  or  of  Oiina,  that  our  aatie^a- 
tions  are  most  fondly  alluied  to  dwell :  onrbaeyisrtill 
more  powerftilly  engroesed,  by  the  prospect  of  a  change 
which  will  be  accomplished,  soon  after  a  free  inteieonrse, 
in  the  moral  sitnation  both  of  China  and  of  Enrope.  The 
mutual  collision  of  diversified  manners,  oi^rasing  opin- 
ions, separate  experience,  will  strike  a  redproMl  sti- 
mulus into  each ;  the  impulse  will  pervade  the  whole 
system  of  the  earth,  accumulating  force  in  the  course  of 
its  progress ;  new  sciences  will  spring  up,  and  new  arts ; 
new  powers  will  develope  themselves,  of  which  man  is  yet 
unoonseions :  but  even  tiien  the  caieer  of  hnmaa  kind  wfll 
still  appear  infinite,  amd  tiieir  proqpects  without  a  close." 

To  make  amends  for  dull  forenoons  spent  in 
walking  the  Court,  were  evenings  worthy  of  the 
gods^  *<  with  Smith,  Playfair,  and  Alison."  Mixed 
sodety  Homer  did  not  &id  so  agreeable ;  or  he  was 
probably  not  yet  formed  to  it.    He  says — 

"  I  have  mingled  more  of  late,  than  I  had  been  aeeos- 
tomed,  with  the  soeietyof  that  description  of  women,  who 
were  so  agreeable  to  David  Hume ;  but  after  I  dednct 
a  few  exceptions,  where  personal  {nreference  has  fixed  a 
charm,  I  confess  that  I  rather  yield  to  the  specnlativa 
anticipation  that  pleasure  ought  to  be  derived,  than  to 
theremeiibnuieeof  pleasure  actually  experienced.  .  . 
.  .  .  Indeed,  from  what  I  have  seen,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  place  have  very  littie  taste  in  oonveisation ;  if  a 
few  of  those  be  excepted,  who,  either  by  their  rank  or 
by  their  literary  pnreuit»,  have  viewed  more  of  the 
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mrid  ttiao  can  be  seen  wiiliin  Scotland.  I  talk  ebiefly 
of  that  form  of  company  in  which  men  and  females  are 
intetmini^ed ;  for  in  the  male  parties,  there  is  always 
infinmatton  at  least  to  ,be  got,  though  rery  rarely  ooa- 
reyed  in  an  a^reaable  form." 

Homer  iras  new  to  mixed  polite  society  thongh 
oU  to  science,  when  at  twenty-three  he  wrote 
somewhat  pedantically : — 

The  ehemical  paper  before  the  Sooiety  was  an  analysis 
of  Seheele's  fiunons  theory  of  phlogiston  and  fire,  which 
it  eoet  me  much  pains  to  follow  throaghont,  from  my 
igBorance  of  his  terms,  as  well  as  from  my  familiarity 
with  a  diffarent  nomenclatore.  From  these  dirersified 
exerciaea,  I  transported  myself  to  a  scene  of  a  different 
kind ;  where  I  was  seated  for  two  honrs  at  the  wkia 
table  ;  a  gune,  the  ingenious  combinations  of  which  in- 
terest me  enough  to  rouse  my  attention,  bat  puzzle  me 
enon^  to  make  that  attention  an  effort. 

Though  the  following  year  saw  some  progress 
made  in  the  general  knowledge  of  law,  it  likewise 
added  to  the  yonng  lawyer's  dislike  of  the  practice 
and  osagea  of  the  Scots  Court ;  and,  after  having 
walked  the  boards  for  abore  a  year,  we  find  this 
graTB  enunciation  made  : — 

There  are  certain  circumstances  positiTely  disagree- 
able both  in  tiie  manner  in  which  bnsinera  is  conducted, 
and  in^  manner  in  which  snocess  is  attained ;  and  these 
dimdTantages  are  rendered  the  less  tolerable,  after  com- 
parison wiUi  the  courts  of  the  South.  To  speak  ont  at 
once,  therefore,  whether  it  be  foolish  restlessness  or  am- 
bition, I  haye  for  some  time  entertained  serious  thoughts 
of  remoring  to  another  sphere  of  action,  and  of  staking  my 
ckaace  in  &  great  but  hazardous  game  of  the  English  bar. 
In  tbe^ringof  the  following  yearheactnaUy  went 
to  London  to  reconnoitre,  and  there  found  friends 
who  probably  helped  to  fix  his  purpose.  Among 
these  were  Mr.  Absrcromby — now  Lord  Dnnferm- 
lin^ — ^  Samuel  Romilly,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  Mr.  Hallam.  His  Joumal  during  this  visit  con- 
tains many  such  piquant  morsels  as  the  following : — 
"  I  hare  been  once  to  the  Royal  Institntion,  and  heard 
DaTy  lectnie  on  animal  substances  to  a  mixed  and  large 
assembly  of  both  sexes  to  the  number,  perhaps,  of  three 
knndred  or  more.  It  is  a  curious  scene ;  the  reflections 
it  exntes  are  of  an  ambiguous  nature ;  for  the  prospect 
oif  poeirible  good  is  mingled  with  the  observation  of  much 
aetaal  foUy.  The  audience  is  a^embled  by  the  influence 
of  fiwUon  merely;  and  fashion  and  chemistry  form  a 
very  ineongmous  rmion.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a 
trophy  to  ^e  sciences ;  one  great  advance  is  made  to- 
wwds  the  association  of  femide  with  masculine  minds  in 
the  pnrsnit  of  usefiil  knowledge ;  and  another  domain  of 
pleasing  and  liberal  inquiry  is  included  within  the  range 
of  polidied  conveisation.  Davy's  style  of  lecturing  is 
mneh  in  fiiTOur  of  himself,  thongh  not,  perhaps,  entirely 
snited  to  the  phue ;  it  has  rather  a  little  awkwardness, 
bat  it  is  that  air  which  bespeaks  real  modesty  and  good 
sense ;  he  is  only  awkward  because  he  cannot  condescend 
to  assume  that  theatrical  quackery  of  manner,  which 
might  have  a  more  imposing  effect.  This  was  my  im- 
preaaion  from  his  lecture.  I  have  since  (April  2d)  met 
Davy  in  company,  and  was  much  pleased  with  him ;  a 
great  softness  and  propriety  of  manner,  which  might  be 
ealtivated  into  elegance ;  his  physiognomy  stmck  me  as 
being  saparior  to  what  tiie  science  of  chemistry,  on  its 
present  plan,  can  afford  exercise  for ;  I  fancied  to  dis- 
cover in  it  the  lineaments  of  poetical  feeling. 

"I  have  occasionally  attended  both  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  the  Cockpit.  In  the  former  I  have  heard 
Mansfield,  a  vigoions  old  man,  and  Bomilly,  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  profession  (as  I  am  informed  by  every 
one,)  both  in  point  of  legal  accomplishments,  general  in- 
formation, and  respectability.  In  consequence  of  a  letter 
of  introduction  trom  Diigald  Stewart,  I  have  seen  and 
eoaversed  with  him  for  a  short  time  at  his  chambers.  I 
understand  he  lived  very  much  with  literary  men  in  the 
e^ier  years  of  his  life,  and  at  the  same  time  gained 


high  reputation  as  a  draughtsman ;  it  is  highly  gratify- 
ing to  know,  that  the  two  pursuits  are  not  i^together 
incompatible.  At  the  Cockpit,  where  a  committee  of 
the  privy  council  decide  prize  appeals,  I  have  heard  Dr. 
Lawrence  and  the  Attorney-General  Law. 

"  April  lOtA.— This  day  I  dined  at  the  King  of  anbs, 
which  meets,  monthly  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the 
Strand.  The  company  consisted  of  Mackintosh,  Romilly, 
WhishaWjAbercromby,  Sharp,  Scarlett,  &o.  Smith  is  not 
yet  come  to  town.  ^Die  conversation  was  very  pleasing; 
it  consisted  chiefly  of  literary  reminiscences,  anecdotes 
of  anthoiB,  criticisms  of  books,  &c.  I  had  been  taught 
to  expect  a  very  different  scene ;  a  display  of  argument, 
wit,  and  all  the  flourishes  of  intellectual  gladiatorship : 
which,  thongh  less  permanently  pleasing,  is  fbr  the  time 
more  striking.  This  expectation  was  not  answered; 
partly,  as  I  am  given  to  understand,  from  the  absence  of 
Smith,  and  partly  from  the  presence  of  Bomilly,  who 
evidently  received  from  all  an  unaffected  deference,  and 
imposed  a  certain  degree  of  restraint.  I  may  take  notice 
of  one  or  two  particulars,  which  struck  me  as  the  char- 
acteristic defeoto  of  this  day's  converaatton.  There  was 
too  little  of  present  activity ;  the  memory  alone  was  pat 
to  work;  no  efforts  of  original  production,  either  by 
imagination  or  the  reasoning  powers.    All  discussion  of 

opinions  was  studiously  avoided I  shall 

only  remark  &rther  in  this  place,  that  between  Shsfp 
and  Mackintosh,  for  example,  there  seems  to  me  too 
much  of  assentation  with  respect  to  canons  of  criticisms, 
&c. ;  as  if  they  lived  too  much  together ;  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  a  kind  of  sect ;  or  as  if  diere  was  something  of 
compromise  between  them.  Their  principles  of  criticism 
and  taste  appear  to  me  qnite  just,  and  formed  very  much 
upon  the  French  school ;  Racine  and  Virgil  the  models 
of  poetical  compodUon,  and  Ciceio  the  prince  of  prose 
writers :  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  carry  the  princi- 
ples, upon  which  this  judgment  is  founded,  to  that  cold 
and  dvil  extreme,  whidi  limite  all  excellence  to  correct- 
ness, and  allows  no  relish  for  the  wildness  of  nntamed 
Imagination,  or  the  flights  of  extravagant  eccentric 
genins.  I  rather  apprehend  that  they  even  snflier  this 
indulgence  a  littie  further  than  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  otiier  ruling  principle;  their  admiration  of  Burke, 
fbr  example,  is  not  qnalifled  enough ;  and  their  appetite 
for  the  nervous  or  flowing  passages  that  may  vritii  toil 
be  detected  in  the  obscure  folios  of  some  of  onr  old  Eng- 
lish writers,  '  apparttU  rori  nantet  i»  gwrgitt  tatto,'  be- 
trays unquestionably  a  palate  not  Ailly  gratified  with 
the  milder  relish  of  chastened  excellence.'     .... 

"  If  I  were  to  describe  the  merit  of  each  by  a  single 
word,  I  should  say  that  Scarlett  shovrs  subtlety.  Smith 
promptitude,  Mackintosh  copionsness,  and  Romilly  re- 
finement. I  mention  in  Bomilly  this  distinguishing 
character,  both  because  I  have  seen  in  him  a  remarkable 
degree  of  softness  and  elegance,  and  because  I  was  rather 
hurt  by  a  want  of  sentimental  delicacy  in  Mackintosh 
and  Smith." 

This  avoidance  of  discusdon  could  not  be  pleas- 
ant to  a  young  man  fresh  from  the  "  Speculative," 
and  from  a  society  in  which  every  coterie  was  in 
itself  a  sort  of  small "  Speculative."  Before  leaving 
London,  Homer  wrote  to  his  fiitther  that  his  mind 
was  finally  made  up  for  the  English  Bar ;  and  by 
the  advice  of  Ronxilly  he  chose  his  department,  and 
entered  himself  atLincoln'sInn before  leaving  town. 

Previous  to  this  trip,  the  Edinburgh  Rniea,  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  which  the  world  has  lately 
been  informed  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  had  been 
projected.  Those  anxieties  and  calamities,  appar- 
ently inseparable  from  the  editorial  fonction,  seem 
to  have  commenced  with  Mr.  Jefirey  even  before 
the  birth  of  No.  L  Of  that  immortal  Number 
Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have  considered  himself  the 
Editor,  nor  does  he  include  Homer  among  the  origi> 
nal  projectors  of  The  Beview,  though  he  must  have 
been  considered  at  all  times,  by  JeflFrey,  one  of  the 
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main  props  of  the  concern.  The  letter  from  Mr. 
Jeffrey,  of  which  the  following  paragraph  is  an  ex- 
tract, was  written  about  six  months  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  The  Renew  in  November,  1802  :— 

I  most  fint  tell  joa  about  The  Rttiew,  that  yon  may 
be  satisfied  it  holds  the  first  place  ia  my  affection.  We 
are  In  a  miserable  state  of  baokwardneH,  yon  mnst 
know,  and  have  been  giving  some  symptoms  of  despon- 
dency !  varions  measures  hare  been  tried,  at  least, 
against  the  esrliness  of  our  intended  day  of  pnblioation; 
and  hints  have  been  given  of  a  delay  that  I  am  afraid 
would  prove  fataL  Something  is  done,  however,  and  a 
good  deal,  I  hope,  is  doing.  Smith  has  gone  through 
more  than  half  his  task.  So  has  Hamilton.  Allen  lus 
made  some  progress :  and  Murray  and  myself,  I  believe, 
have  studied  our  parts,  and  tuned  oar  instruments,  and 
are  almott  ready  to  begin.  On  the  other  hand,  Thomson 
b  stck.  Brown  has  engaged  for  nothing  but  Miss 
BaiUie's  Plays  j  and  Timothy  has  engaged  for  nothing, 
bnt  professed  it  to  be  his  opinion  the  other  day  that  he 
would  never  pot  pen  to  paper  in  our  cause.  Brougham 
mnst  have  a  sentence  to  himself;  and  I  am  a&aid  you 
will  not  think  it  a  pleasant  one.  You  remember  how 
cheerfully  he  approved  of  our  plan  at  first,  and  agreed 
to  give  us  an  article  or  two  withont  hesitation.  Three 
or  four  days  ago  I  proposed  two  or  three  books  that  I 
thought  would  suit  him ;  he  answered,  with  perfect  good 
humour,  that  he  had  changed  his  view  of  our  plan  a 
little,  and  rather  thought  now  that  he  shoold  deoline  to 
have  any  connexion  with  it. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  ran  away  for  three  days  to 
the  Cirooit  at  Glasgow,  where  I  recruited  Birkbeck,  and 
Lookhart  Mnirhead,  and  my  friend  Vr.  Brown,  for  our 
review.  They  are  all  so  lately  enrolled,  however,  that 
I  deobt  if  we  can  expect  any  active  service  from  them 
for  our  first  number.  Birkbeck  talks  of  going  to  France 
in  the  summer ;  and  Brown,  I  am  afraid,  will  have  but 
little  time  to  spare  ttom  his  patients  and  his  botany. 
We  are  most  in  want  of  a  Oerman  reviewer  at  present ; 
without  that  language  it  would  be  ridicolons  to  pretend 
that  w«  are  to  give  a  passable  aeooont  of  Continental 
literatore. 

The  individnals  above  referred  to  were  Rydney 
Smith,  Profewor  Etamilton,  afterwards  of  Hayles- 
bnry,  Lord  Murray,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and 
Thomas  Thomson,  Advocate,  alitu  Timothy.  Before 
The  Review  appeared  Mr.  Homer  had  returned,  to 
Edinburgh,  and  we  find  him  thus  writing  to  hisfriend 
Mr.  Allen,  previously  a  surgeon  and  private  lecturer 
On  Physiology  and  Chemistry  in  Edinburgh,  but 
shortly  before  become  the  private  secretary  of  Lord 
Holland.* 

Our  RititK  goes  on  tolerably  well ;  in  consequence 
of  Constable's  own  arrangement,  it  is  not  to  appear  till 
the  1st  of  November,  but  more  than  half  the  first  num- 
ber is  already  printed.  1  wish  yon  would  advertise  the 
pnblioation  in  some  of  the  Paris  newspapers  or  journals, 
in  the  manner  that  you  shall  judge  most  likely,  if  there 
is  any  chaaee  to  excite  a  little  cariosity  about  it.  Jef- 
frey has  written  three  or  four  excellent  articles  ;  and 
Brongliam  is  now  an  efficient  and  zealous  member  of  the 
party.  We  regret  your  loss  to  a  degree  that  I  shall  not 
express  to  yoa,  though  we  do  not  altogether  despair  of 
Neeiving  a  iWw  short  eritiqass  on  snoh  foreign  publica- 
tions as  you  happen  at  any  rate  to  read  with  care.  I 
particularly  wish  we  had  had  from  yon  a  review  of 
Ware's  strange  paper  on  the  blind  boy  restored  to  sight. 
Brougham  has  selected  from  the  same  volume  of  the 
Philosopiiieal  Transaotions,  Herschell's  discovery  of  the 
sympathy  between  the  spots  of  the  son  and  the  prices  of 
wheat  in  Reading  market. 

In  Horner's  Journal  we  are  informed— 

•  We  regret  to  see  the  death  of  this  accomplished  man 
wmranod  as  this  sheet  passes  through  the  press.  He 
^^% 'm*  ^**"  "***"  **  ****"'  "'  I>«lwi«h  «ell4«. 


This  B«view  was  concerted,  abont  the  end  of  htst  i 
ter,  between  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smilli,  and  myselt  The 
plan  was  immediately  communicated  to  Murray,  Allei^ 
and  Hamilton  ;  Brown,  Brougham,  and  the  two  Thom- 
sons, have  gradually  been  made  parties. 

When  the  first  number  (a  rather  indifliereiit  one, 
by  the  way)  had  been  published,  Homer  reoord»— 

Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  we  have  gained  maofa 
character  by  it :  it  is  considered  u  respectable  enough 
in  point  of  talents ;  but  the  severity,  in  some  of  the  papan 
it  may  be  ealled  scurrility,  has  given  general  dissatis- 
faetion.  In  the  next  number,  we  mnst  soften  onr  tone, 
and  be  more  indulgent  to  folly  and  to  bad  taste.  Jsfivy 
is  the  person  wIm  will  derive  most  honour  from  Qua  paV 
lication,  as  his  articles  in  tliis  number  are  genanlly 
known,  and  are  inoomparably  the  best :  I  have  rsoeivad 
the  greater  pleasure  from  tUs  oircamstanoe,beeana«  the 
genius  of  that  little  man  has  remained  almost  unknown 
to  all  but  his  most  intimate  acquaintances.  His  manner 
is  not  at  first  pleasing  ;  what  is  worse,  it  is  of  that  cast, 
which  slmoEt  irresistibly  impresses  upon  strangers  the 
idea  of  levity  and  sapeiioial  talents.  Yet  there  is.  not 
any  man  whose  real  character  is  so  much  the  reverse. 

Of  the  second  numiier  he  says^ 

"  This  day  we  publish  a  second  aumbei  of  onr  Review. 
I  think  you  Will  find  it  free,  at -least  nearly  so,  ttom 
some  of  the  objections  that  were  most  strongly,  and  all 
of  them  justly,  nrged  against  the  former.  There  He 
scarcely  any  insigoificanl  books, — no  serme—  tsn  per- 
sonalities— the  general  train  of  oritioism  less  abosiTe. 
We  are  not  indeed  quite  purified  of  all  eor  groes  faalts, 
bnt  the  opinion  of  our  fhends  has  made  a  oonsiderable 

impression  upon  as 

I  most  now  set  myself  to  write  a  few  artides  fcr  the 
Edinburgh  ii«ei««^  of  which  engagement  I  hMuttily  wish 
I  were  rid." 

Homer  after  settling  in  London;  and  oommand- 
ing  a  broader  range  of  the  political  and  literary 
horizon,  was  often  grievously  afflicted  by  the  per- 
sonalities and  partisanship  displayed  in  The  Review. 
When  six  or  seven  numtwrs  had  been  published, 
we  find  Mr.  Jeffrey  writing  him  :— 

I  am  glad  there  is  anything  in  Tke  JRetiei  to  pleMe 
your  fastidious  taste,  and  most  glad  to  find  that  yoa  are 
actually  at  work  upon  something  to  make  the  next  nna- 
ber  still  better.  Yours  has  been  a  deplorable  desertion, 
my  dear  Homer  ;  and  has  really  weighed  very  heavily 
upon  my  spirits  :  for  our  sake,  for  my  sake,  for  yoorown 
sake,  and  for  God's  sake,  do  set  about  Maltiins  imme- 
diately, and  by  the  labour  of  one  week  save  yoor- 
self  from  the  penitence  and  reproaches  of  many  mondu. 

Brougham,  I  understand,  has 

emigrated,  so  he  writes  me,  but  with  what  view  he  does 
not  explain.    He  has  left  a  political  article  for  us  ;  and 
says  he  has  engaged   several  Royal  Society  men  for 
others,  to  the  extent  of  two  sheets  in  all ;  he  fights  very 
well  with  his  own  hand,  but  I  do  not  in  general  af^ireve 
of  his  choice  of  seconds.     .......    For  next 

number  I  project  great  things,  thongh  notiiing  that  eaa 
afford  an  important  article.  I  think  of  giving  an  aaalyris 
of  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy,  Richardson's  Letters, 
Barrow's  Travels,  and  Sir  W.  Jones'  Life.  When  will 
Wordsworth  and  Soutbey  oome  forth  t  I  sliaU  try  to 
give  you  a  little  pointed  oritioism  then. 

The  "  pointed "  criticism  of  Wordsworth  and 
Sonthey,  then  promiaed,  is  hardly  yet  forgotten. 

Of  Campbell  at  this  time  we  leam  from  Homer— 

This  morning  I  returned  from  a  visit  to  onr  poet 
Campbell.  He  has  fixed  himself  ia  a  small  house  npon 
Sydenham  Common,  where  he  labours  hard,  and  is  per- 
fectly happy  with  bis  wife  and  child.  I  have  seldom 
seen  so  strong  an  argument,  from  experiment,  in  favour 
of  matrimony,  as  the  change  it  has  operated  on  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  his  temper  and  manners.  The  last  little  thing 
he  has  written  is  a  sea  ballad,  on  Nelson's  fight  at  Co- 
penhagen, most  parts  of  which  are  very  sucoe^fliL 

Homer,  lil(s  orery  nun  wJio  ocumot  feel  poetxy,  WM 
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tat  an  indifferent  judge  of  it.  He,  however,  proved 
•  most  naeful  anxiliary  to  Mr.  Jeffrey,— not  alone 
by  his  own  contributions,  but  by  finding  able  con- 
tributors, and  by  his  admirable  suggestions.  To 
the  last  he  %ems  to  hare  felt  a  warm  or  paternal 
kficction  for  The  JUfitte;  though  this  was  more  fre- 
qamtly  shown  in  rebuke  and  remonstrance  than  in 
eonunendation.  The  combustion,  particularly  com- 
memorated in  Iiockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  which  arose 
on  the  publication  of  the  damping  and  dishearten- 
ing artiiBle  on  the  prospects  of  Spain,  in  a  number 
of  7%«  Retime,  which  appeared  while  the  English 
national  feeling  was  blood-high,  and  indignation 
against  Napoleon  was  boiling  over,  is  thus  adverted 
to  in  an  editorial  letter  to  Homer  :— 

I  see  by  Ti*  CkmrUr  that  the  combastion  which  the 
nriew  of  Cevallos  has  excited  here  has  spread  in  some 
degree  to  London.  I  am  convinced,  too,  that  it  has 
damaged  os  a  little ;  and  am  so  much  persuaded  that  it 
is  necessary  fbr  us  to  make  more  than  an  ordinary  exer- 
tiaii  at  this  crisis,  that  I  take  courage  to  do  that  which 
is  DOW  very  painfhl  to  me-r-to  solicit  your  aid  in  my  day 
<tf  need.  The  Tories  having  got  a  handle  are  running 
US  down  with  all  their  might ;  and  the  ghosts  of  all  the 
miserablM  we  have  slain  are  rising  to  join  the  vengeance. 
Walter  Seott  and  William  Erdiine,  and  about  twenty- 
4v«  pcnona  of  consideration,  have  forbidden  Tht  Retitv 
to  enter  Asir  doors.  The  Earl  of  Buchan,  I  am  in- 
formed, opened  his  street  door,  and  actually  kidked  it  out  1 
Then,  Cumberland  is  going  to  start  an  anonymous  rival; 
and,  what  is  worse,  I  nave  reason  to  believe  that  Scott, 
HUs,  Ffoo,  Sonthey,  and  seme  others  are  plotting  an- 
•tbtr.  Yon  mast  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  really  necessary 
for  ns  now  to  pat  on  a  manful  countenance,  and  to  oall 
even  the  enttnti  to  our  assistance.  I  entreat  you  to  do 
an  article  for  me  daring  the  holidays.  We  shall  scarcely 
be  ent  beftre  the  end  of  January,  and  I  might  even  give 
yon  the  whole  of  that  month,  if  you  need  it.  Now,  I  do 
think  that  yon  would  give  me  £100,  if  I  was  in  great 
need  of  it ;  and  this  will  cost  you  less  work  than  you 
eould  do  for  ££0  for  any  knave  of  a  solicitor :  and  it  is 
cf  infinitely  more  consequence  and  gratification  to  me 
than  any  £I0O  could  be.  Persuade  yourself  for  once 
ttwn,  my  dear  Homer,  that  this  is  not  a  lolioitation  of 
costom,  but  that  I  make  it  with  as  much  real  anxiety 
and  earnestness,  and  as  much  dread  of  a  reftisal,  as  if  I 
were  asking  a  pecuniary  boon.  You  shall  have  your 
choice,  of  course,  of  a  subject ;  but  I  wish  yon  would 
pat  your  notes  and  notions  of  Malthas  together  at  last. 
It  is  a  fine  subject ;  and  yon  are  in  a  manner  pledged  to 
it.  But  if  you  can  think  of  anything  more  popular  or 
■trikiag,  take  it— only  no  party  politics,  and  nothing  but 
•semplMy  moderation  and  impartiality  on  all  politics. 
I  have  allowed  too  much  mischief  to  be  done  fVom  my 
■ere  indifference  and  love  of  sport ;  but  it  would  be  in- 
aseosabl*  to  spoil  the  powerful  instrument  we  have  got 
hoM  of,  for  the  sake  of  teasing  and  playing  tricks.  Tell 
BM,  too,  what  yon  think  I  should  do  myself.  I  grow  stupid 
6»m  day  to  day ;  but  I  will  che^nlly  dedicate  the  holi- 
days to  this  service,  if  yen  will  condescend  to  guide  me. 
I  would  gladly  vrrite  you  something  more  amusing, 
bat  I  am  over  head  and  ears  in  session  papers,  and  am 
dying  of  sleep.  Murray  tells  me  that  you  hare  still 
hopes  of  Spain.  I  have  despaired  utterly,  firom  the  be- 
liuingt  and  do  not  ez^ct  that  we  are  ever  to  see 
10^0  of  our  men  back  again — probably  not  6000.  The 
ftomeot  i*  monstrous,  and  startles  even  my  public 
a^wy.  ....  So  lend  me  a  line  of  comfort,  and 
believe  me,  in  inlinite  haste  and  stupidity. — Most  truly 
y»nn>  F.  JamiT. 

Tha  artiele  allnded  to,«Don  PedioCevallos  on  the 
Vmrpation  in  Spain,"  was  attributed  to  Brougham, 
the  author  of  much  of  the  political  "  devilry," 
though  here  the  Editor  avows  the  same  desponding 
opinions  whieh  rendered  the  review  so  obnoxious  to 
^  kiadliag  yatiiotiani  <A  Crr«ftt  Ifaitain.    Editne 


are  the  coolest  dunners  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
pertinacious  and  intrepid  too ;  but  all  in  modesty, 
because  in  virtue  of  their  great  office.  The  follow- 
ing are,  we  imagine,  fair  specimens  of  their  applica- 
tions. Homer  had  just  sent  an  article,  the  review 
of  a  French  translation  of  Fox's  History ;  for  which 
work,  by  the  way,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  most 
overweening  reverence ;  and  Jeffrey  writes  him — 

I  have  received  your  article,  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer.  I  am  half  in  hope  that  when  yon  see 
yourself  once  more  bound  up  with  your  old  associates, 
you  will  fiiel  your  ancient  zeal  for  reviewing  revive,  and 
be  tempted  to  resume  the  character  of  a  contributor.  I 
am  sure  it  must  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  be  very 
soothing  to  your  conscience,  if  you  would.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  what  you  have 
done ;  and  shall  send  yon  a  copy  of  the  number  as  soon 
as  it  is  finished.  I  do  the  American  Epic,  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague's Letters,  and  Hamilton's  Parliamentary  Logic ; 
all  fiutidiously. 

Upbn  another  occasion,  Homer,  having  promised 
a  great  or  "crack  "  article  on  Turgot,  is  thus  solicited 
in  the  meanwhile  : — 

Did  yon  ever  doubt,  my  dear  Homer,  that  yon  might 
do  Turgot,  or  anybody  else,  and  to  be  just  as  long  to 
him  as  you  thought  proper  1  If  you  would  but  feed  my 
daily  craving  with  some  little  matter  in  the  meantime,! 
should  never  quarrel  with  your  long  gestation  of  the 
Majora  Opera.  For  this  reason,  while  I  most  fi-eely 
commit  Turgot  to  your  discretion,  I  cannot  help  putting 
up  a  small  petition  for  having  your  legal  article  before 
the  end  of  January ;  that  is  to  say,  If  you  will  not  do 
another  article  for  me  by  that  time,  which  might  pro- 
bably be  more  immediately  interesting.  Murray  read 
me  several  vehement  .remarks  upon  jury  trials,  firom  a 
letter  of  yours  the  other  day ;  mixed  with  some  traits 
of  virtuous  indignation  at  my  unworthy  treatment  ot 
that  question  on  a  former  oocasion.  Now,  why  will  you 
not  draw  up  a  little  dear  article  on  that  most  important 

subject ! I  have  attacked  Play&ir  for 

the  article  you  suggest ;  but  am  not  quite  sure  of  obtain- 
ing it;  he  is  very  busy  with  his  Hattonianism.  Do  you 
think  Whisliaw  conld  be  prevailed  on  to  lend  us  a  few 
hours'  work  of  his  strong  and  virtuous  reason  t 

This  is  almost  worthy  of  Pope's  Lintot.  But  the 
same  letter  contains  better  things — as  this : — 

Do,  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  your  Whigs  do  something 
popular  and  effective  this  session  in  Parliament.  Cry 
aloud,  and  spare  not,  against  Walcheren ;  push  Ireland 
down  the  throats  of  the  Court  and  the  country ;  and  do 
not  let  us  be  lost  without  something  like  a  generous 
effort,  in  council  as  well  as  in  the  field.  You  must  lay 
aside  a  great  part  of  your  aristocratical  feelings,  and 
side  with  the  most  respectable  and  sane  of  the  democrats: 
by  so  doing,  you  will  enlighten  and  restrain  them ;  and 
add  tenfold  to  the  power  of  your  reason,  and  the  honour 
of  your  cause.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  whole  nation  is 
now  divided  into  tveo,  and  only  two,  parties — the  timid, 
sordid,  selfish  worshippers  of  power  and  adherents  of 
the  Court,  and  the  dangerous,  discontented,  half  noble, 
half  mischievous  advocates  for  reform  and  innovation  t 
Betmen  these  stand  the  Whigs;  without  popularity, 
power,  or  consequence  of  any  sort ;  with  great  talents 
and  virtues ;  but  utterly  inefficient,  and  incapable  of 
ever  becoming  efficient,  if  they  will  still  maintain  them- 
selves at  an  equal  distance  from  both  of  the  prevailing 

parties I  will  write  you  a  letter  of 

Edinburgh  news  by  and  by ;  at  present  I  have  none, 
but  that  old  Adam,  of  the  High  School,  is  dead ;  an  ex- 
cellent, simple  creature,  and  exceedingly  useful. 

Bolingbroke  had  been  suggested  to  the  great 
critic  and  editor  as  a  subject  for  his  own  fluent  pen, 
on  which  occasion  we  find  him  delivering  this  some- 
what contradictory  response  :  "Ithink  highly  of  his 
style,  but  not  quit*  so  highly  as  you  do ;  it  is  al- 
together Bohle  and  eiwy,  but  wordy,  I  thiiik>  wd 
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weak,  and  perplenng."  Thiswe  leave  to  the  learned 
to  settle  or  reconcile.  After  the  appearance  of  TSe 
Quarterly,  Mr.  Homer  became  more  and  more 
anxious  tiiat  his  NorUiem  friends  should  conduct 
themselTes  with  decomm,  propriety,  and  dignity, 
and  eschew  newspaper-like  political  leaders  and 
flippant  personalities.    Of  The  Quarterfyhe  says— 

Tke  Quarterly  Beviac  was  rare  to  be  rij^  about 
depreciation;  being  under  the  oonunand  of  Camiing,  who 
is  under  the  oommand  of  Hnskisson.  I  haTe  heard  it  is 
George  Ellis,  who  has  set  Sir  John  Smclair  upon  his 
black  ram.  By  the  way,  I  wish  you  would  take  Sinclair's 
tico  pamphlets  into  your  own  hands,  and  make  ftin  of 
him,  in  a  good-natured  way.  You  would  do  me  a  pecu- 
liar serrice,  if  you  will  deal  with  his  Currency,  as  yon 
did  with  his  Longevity.  The  inconsistency  of  his  opinions 
at  present,  with  those  which  he  published  in  1797,  in  a 
pamphlet  against  the  Bank  restriction,  and  whidi  he 
repeated  in  the  strongest  terms  in  1803,  in  the  second 
Tolume  of  his  History  of  the  Revenue,  is  rather  a  matter 
of  grave  charge,  for  which  he  ought  to  be  put  upon  the 
defensive.  I  am  told  that  Geoige  Chalmers  has  put  fbrth 
a  volume  against  us,  more  extravagantly  wrong  than 
even  Sinclair ;  perhaps  you  could  contrive  to  put  them 
side  by  side  into  one  fnune,  and  exhibit  the  pair  of  por- 
traits, like  Noodle  and  Doodle  in  their  old  tie  and  buckle, 
and  in  the  full  complacency  of  conscious  wisdom. 

Homer  was  by  this  time,  though,  in  the  best  sense, 
an  able  and  reputed  "  Currency  Doctor*  himself. 

While  we  are  about  the  original  projection  of 
literary  works,  which  have  since  risen  to  great 
celebrity  and  taken  a  fixed  place,  it  is  worth  while 
to  commemorate  what  issued  in  a  work  of  yet 
greater  importance  and  permanency  than  the  Edm- 
burgh  Renew  ;  in  the  new  Edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
ptedia  Britannica,  which  has  since  been  enriched 
by  many  more  masterly  Treatises  than  those  at  first 
contemplated.  This  entry  is  from  Homer's  Jour- 
nal for  1804 : — 

"Mr.  Play&ir  opened  a  conversation  with  me  flnt 
about  the  scheme  which  they  lately  agitated  at  Edin- 
burgh for  a  new  Encyclopsdia,  about  which  he  said 
they  were  at  one  time  very  sanguine,  but  dropped  it  at 
last,  flrom  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  proper  person  who 
woiUd  undertake  the  superintendence  of  the  woik  as 
editor.  The  booksellers  had  made  him  a  very  liberal 
ofllar ;  but  it  was  a  slavery  to  which  he  would  not  sub- 
mit. Mr.  Stewart  had  not  promised  anything  specially, 
but  favoured  the  work  generally.  Mr.  PlayfKir  then 
went  on  to  say,  that  Cranstoun  had  afterwards  suggested 
'  a  much  prettier  thing,'  a  course  of  literature  to  which 
we  should  contribute  separate  treatises  on  the  different 
departments  of  science  and  literature ;  that  he  under- 
took to  mention  it  to  me;  that  Mr.  Stewart  caught  the 
idea  with  great  favour,  and  had  himself  suggested  the 
subject  which  he  should  like  to  treat,  CWtieum ;  and  Mr. 
Play&ir  said  he  spoke  more  zealously  and  oonfldently 
about  this  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  on  sneh 
matters.  Mr.  Playflilr  suggested  likewise  to  Stewart, 
a  treatise  on  Logic ;  but  he  did  not  acquiesce.  Mr. 
Play&ir  said  he  himself  was  ready  to  begin  immedi- 
ately to  his  department,  pure  mathematics  and  physical 
geography,  upon  which  he  was  engaged  at  any  rate; 
bat  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  ihiding  persons  to 
fill  many  of  the  departments — ^grammar,  for  instance, 
physios,  &c.  Robison  was  the  man  naturally  thought 
of  for  physics,  but  he  never  can  bring  himself  to  write 
in  an  elementary  manner ;  Mr.  Stewart  spoke  of  Dr. 
Gregory  for  grammar,  but  he  also  writes  too  much  at 
large,  and  with  bad  taste.  Mr.  Playfiur  asked  me  about 
Brougham,  observing  veir  justly  tluit,  had  he  remained 
at  Edinburgh,  he  would  have  been  the  man  for  editor 
of  the  Ihtcyoloptedia ;  I  told  him  fairly,  that  I  should 
not  expect  that  Brougham  would  bestow  that  persever- 
ance in  oompositi<Mi  and  minute  execution,  on  which  die 
merits  of  elementery  treatises  must  very  mnoh  depend. 


and  that  at  any  rate  he  was  for  the  present  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  political  schemes,  with  the  riew  of  brin^ns 
himself  into  action ;  though  I  thought  it  not  an  im^b- 
able  event,  if  he  were  disappointed  in  his  immediatA 
riews,  Oat  he  might  bury  himself  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  retirement,  devoted  to  science  and  Uteiwtoie, 
and  occupied  with  some  vast  scheme  of  literary  amlntion. 

"  For  myself,  I  did  not  wait  to  be  inrited,  but  with- 
out hesitation  offered  to  give  elemento  of  political  eco- 
nomy, if  that  subject  was  not  already  oocupied,  which  I 
found  it  was  not,  and  prorided  I  should  not  be  called 
upon  for  some  years.  This  fitUs  in  very  well  with  the 
plan  of  outlines,  which  I  have  long  intended  to  form  for 
my  own  nse,  as  a  sort  of  mtematic  common-place  book,  in 
which  I  m^t  register  the  resulta  either  of  my  own  in- 
vestigations, or  of  such  as  are  published  from  time  to 
time.  It  gives  me  an  opportunity  too  of  associating  my 
name  with  those  of  Stewart  and  Play&ir,  a  greater  hon- 
our than  I  ever  had  boldness  to  think  oC," 

Of  course  Mr.  Cranstonn's  suggestion  fell  to  the 
gionnd  in  form,  but  existe  in  substance  in  the 
numerous  able  treatises  of  the  Encyclopedia. 

By  this  time  Homer  had  been  for  several  yean 
in  London,  pursuing  his  l^al  studies,  and  already 
an  establi^ed  favourite  among  the  leading  Whigs. 
He  was,  however,  full  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
before  it  was  deemed  proper,  discreet  as  he  was,  to 
adopt  and  push  him  forward.  The  first  decided 
step  was  an  invitation  to  a  political  dinner  to  be 
given  by  Earl  Fltzwilliam,  with  whom  he  was  not 
then  even  acquainted.  After  consulting  with  his 
friends,  and  probably  nothing  loath,  he  accepted  the 
invitation,  which  was  a  yirtoal  enlistment  in  the 
Whig  corps,  and  a  taking  of  the  bounty.  His  feel- 
ings and  conduct  were,  however,  as  independent  as 
those  of  any  man  acting  with  a  party  ever  can  be. 
Among  his  political  sponsors,  on  this  occasion,  were 
Lord  Henry  Petty  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
One  must  think  the  better  of  the  sagacity  and  of 
the  sterling  principles  of  Homer  f^m  his  early 
and  correct  estimate  of  the  true  character  of  the 
latter  nobleman, — ^whose  Brummagem  gilt  passed 
for  sterling  coin  for  a  good  many  years  after  this 
period.  But  the  whole  passage,  the  formal  pro- 
fession of  the  newiecroit's  political  faith,  does  him 
honour :— • 

I  am  ambitious  to  eoOperate  with  that  pariy,  in  la- 
bouring to  realize  those  enlightened  principles  in  the 
government  of  our  own  country ;  however  I  lament  some 
violences  and  mistakes  in  the  conduct  of  Opposition  on 
particular  occasions,  uid  however  much  I  suspect  the 
characters  of  some  who  have  at  times  been  very  near 
Mr.  Fox's  person.  All  my  feelings  carry  me  towards 
that  party  ;  and  all  my  principles  confirm  the  predilec- 
tion. Into  that  party,  Uierefore,  I  resolutely  enlist  my- 
self ;  with  very  feeble  hopes  of  ite  ever  bemg  tat  any 
long  period  triumphant  in  power.  There  is  a  low  jpm- 
denoe,  in  rearing  tiie  &brio  of  one's  fortunes,  which  nxea 
the  ambition  (if  it  may  be  called  by  so  proud  a  name)  on 
the  actual  possession  of  places  and  emolument ;  and 
there  are  some  living  instttnoes  which  prove  this  to  be 
quite  a  sure  game,  provided  there  are  never  any  com- 
punctions visitings  of  principle  or  personal  regard.  There 
is  a  more  virtuous  discretion,  '^hioh  lindts  a  man's 
schemes  of  exertion  to  his  professional  sphere,  and  to  the 
honest  accumulation  of  laige  proflte  and  small  praises, 
such  as  the  E^Ush  bar  seems  almost  inftllibly  tobestow 
on  diligent  abiUties.  But  there  is  a  more  elevated  pru- 
dence, which  does  not  stop  at  affiuence  in  ite  prospect, 
but  ventures  to  include  the  chances  of  lasting  service  to 
mankind,  uid  of  a  good  name  impressed  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  times.  I  could  not  have  desired  a  more 
respectable  channel  of  introduction  to  the  meetings  of 
the  party,  than  that  of  Lord  Fitswilliam'a  house  ;  tat 
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tkoagb  I  IWTe  nerer  been  made  known  to  thftt  noble- 
mtma,  I  am  not  oetenaibljr  bronght  to  his  honoe  by  any 
ettwr  peraon.  I  have  some  reason  to  beliere  that  Lord 
Lauderdale  may  bare  suggested  my  name  ;  bat  I  am 
pleased  that  I  do  not  enter  nnder  his  wing,  as  bis  is  one  of 
thoae  chataeten  in  iriiioh  I  bare  not  yet  entire  confidence. 
Again  we  find  him  saying  to  his  friend  Murray: 
Lauderdale,  yon  know,  is  not  a  ebaraeter  altogether 
suitable  to  my  taste,  nor  bare  I  yet,  in  spite  of  his 
steadinea  to  an  unxnocessfol  party,  entire  confidence  in 
the  parity  of  his  politics. 

In  the  same  epistle  he  thus  explains  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ray hia  reasonsforadherence  to  the  Whigs,  probebly 
fisding  that  some  explanation  was  required  ^— 

I  h»T«  always  fonnd  that  anything  interesting  to  me 
hee—es  of  still  more  interest,  in  its  relation  to  myself, 
after  I  hare  imparted  it  to  yon.  This  snmmer,  I  bare 
aOowed  myself  to  be  recognised  more  expressly  as  to. 
aAerent  of  the  Opposition,  than  I  erer  had  an  oppor- 
tonity  ^  doing  before.  I  did  not  dine  at  Carlton  Honse ; 
fa«t  mt  Lad  FittwiUiam's,  with  a  set  «f  partisans, "  black 
qWts  and  white."  The  advances  were  made  to  me, 
and  after  taking  the  subjeot  into  serious  deliberation,  I 
reaohred  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Yon  haTe  known, 
aa  Imig  as  myself,  the  cast  of  my  political  opinions,  as 
well  as  my  wish  that  politics  should  be  joined  to  law  in 
the  ooenpations  of  my  future  life,  if  indeed  my  schemes 
of  lifb  shall  erer  be  matured  into  real  occupations.  To 
bold  an  efficient  ebaraeter  in  politics,  a  man  must  choose  a 
party,  if  the  state  presents  one  to  whose  leading  declar- 
■tioiis  and  views  he  can  honestly  subscribe.  Now, 
tbongh  there  are  several  parts  of  the  former  conduct  of 
OppMition  which  I  cannot  approve  of,  and  soma  men 
attached  to  it  whom  I  never  can  esteem  jyet  the  maxims 
and  principles  professed  by  Ur.  Fox  are  congenial  upon 
all  great  questions  to  my  feelings  and  conviction.  I  am 
not  giving  yon  this  as  an  apology  for  myself,  but  as  the 
deliberate  mode  in  which  I  considered  the  subject  before 
I  came  to  a  resolution.  I  accepted  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
invitation,  and  permitted  my  name  to  be  put  down  in 
the  list  of  a  new  club  to  which  Fox,  Windham,  Sheri- 
dan, ftc,  belong. 

Admisaon  into  the  Whig  Club  was  then  held 
equivalent  to  political  confirmation  :  getting  into 
parliament  was  a  natural  sequence.  Mr.  Homer 
owed  his  first  seat  (for  St.  Ives)  to  Lord  Kinnaird, 
his  next  (St.  Mawes)  to  Lord  Canington,  or  rather 
to  **  the  Gienville  interest."  He  rather  admired 
rotten  boroughs  for  their  good  uses  to  a  "  Con- 
stitational "  Opposition.  Homer  had  before  this 
time  appeared  as  Counsel  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
Peers  in  Scotch  Appeal  Cases ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  soon  obtained  in  this  department  a  large  share 
of  professional  employment.  From  his  first  appear- 
ance aa  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
was  recognised  as  a  man  of  ability  and  information, 
and  as  one  likely  to  rise.  Through  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Minto  he  obtained  the  place  of  Commissioner 
for  investigating  the  afiiurs  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
bat — whidi  is  not  so  explicable  to  us — ^received  no 
■alary ;  though  other  commissioners,  to  the  best  of 
oar  recollection,  were  well  paid,  while  that  inter- 
minable and  unterminated  business  was  in  progress. 
When  called  to  the  Bar,  Mr.  Homer  diose  the 
Western  Circuit,  and  he  was,  though  slowly,  in  the 
way' of  obtaining  a  fair  share  of  business.  But  his 
iepatation  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  advanced 
far  more  rapidly  than  his  celebrity  as  a  lawyer ; 
and  this  squared  with  his  inclinations  and  ambition, 
which  had  ever  strongly  prompted  him  to  figure  in 
public  life,  whatever  became  of  his  pecuniary  in- 
terests* 


Before  he  was  ofiered  a  seat,  but  not  before  he 
had  felt  that  "a  snug  family  borough,  held  by 
stanch  Whigs,"  would  be  a  most  desirable  pos- 
session, we  find  him  thus  writing  to  Lord  Webb 
Seymour,  who,  no  more  than  Mr.  JeSiey  or  Mr. 
Murray,  deemed  this  fast  getting  a-head  in  public 
life  a  prudent  step  for  a  young  lawyer  :-— 

After  turning  it  very  often  in  my  mind,whenl  fimded 
the  possibility  of  snch  an  offer  being  one  day  made,  I 
have  never  succeeded  in  subduing  my  strong  inclinations, 
nor  even  in  beating  them  out  of  the  argument.  A  risk 
no  donbt  there  is ;  but  it  is  the  risk  inherent  in  the  plan 
of  life  which  I  have  long  ago  sketched  for  myself,  and  to 
which  my  ambition  and  my  most  refiected  principles  of 
approbation  are  steadily  attached.  A  lavryer  only,  I 
never  could  consent  to  be,  no  more  than  to  be  merely  a 
political  adventnrer ;  for  mere  emolument  has  no  other 
attraction  for  me  but  the  independence  it  gives,  and 
mere  office  has  no  attraction  at  all.  To  carry  on  at  the 
same  time  my  professional  Views,  and  to  bear  a  share  in 
the  great  interesting  discussions  ot  public  business,  forms 
a  fombination  not  often  tried  with  snccess,  but  which  I 
long  ago  resolved  to  try.  The  question,  no  doubt,  still 
remains,  whether  the  active  nnion  of  the  two  may  not  be 
attempted  too  soon ;  and  if  I  have  solved  this  question 
at  all  to  my  satisfkction,  it  is  in  this  way,  that  I  am 
about  to  begin  it  somewhat  too  soon :  but  opportunity  is 
an  element  to  be  Mlcnlated  in  all  such  reasonings,  and 
is  one  risk  of  another  sort  with  which  the  other  must  be 
balanced. 

The  die  was  already  cast ; — the  example  of 
Romilly  might  have  had  a  great  and  natural  in- 
fluence with  Homer;  and,  whoever  disapproved, 
his  father,  and  at  least  one  other  sagacious  friend, 
Mr.  Whishaw,  approved.  Lord  Webb  finally  and 
rightly  calculated  both  risk  and  giun ;  and  gave  in, 
saying. 

If  then  you  go  into  Parliament,  my  prospects  respect- 
ing you  wUl  revert  to  what  they  were  last  summer.  I 
sball  look  upon  you  as  advancing  to  fkme  ud  to  power 
by  steps  that  are  honourable,  and  more  rapid  than  if 
you  had  continued  to  tread  the  wearisome  path  of  your 
profession;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  more  hazard  to 
your  reputation,  and  to  your  integrity  and  wisdom  as  a 
politician. 

It  is  enough  that  none  of  the  supposed  hazards 
were  encountered.  Homer  had  not  been  long  in 
Parliament,  when  the  death  of  Fox  caused  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  government. ^Buthis  public  career 

is  to  us  much  less  interesting  than  his  personal 
history ;  and  his  social  connexion ;  which  from  his 
position,  and  the  universal  kindness  and  confidence 
of  his  friends,  included  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  society  of  the  period.  This,  and  not  politics, 
constitutes  the  chann  of  these  Memoirs. 

Homer's  valuable  efforts,  both  in  Parliament 
and  in  The  Edinburgh  Review,  for  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, for  Education,  and  on  different  financial 
questions,  are,  at  the  passing  moment,  of  less  interest 
than  the  deliberate  convictions  on  the  Com- Laws  of 
one  who  was  the  reverse  of  a  lover  of  change,  or  of 
a  bold  or  rash  reformer.  It  is,  too,  worth  while  just 
now  to  see  that  there  were  sound  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, some  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  League, 
which  is  at  present  considered  a  quite  novel  sort  of 
fiery  dragon— a  new  disease  of  the  body  politic— 
was  ever  heard  of.  Of  the  Com  Bill  of  his  day,  of 
181 S,  Homer  remarks, — 

There  is  certainly  no  foundation  for  the  distinction 
with  which  I  am  honoured,  it  seems,  at  Edinburgh,  of 
being  a  convert  to  the  Com  Bill.  The  more  I  have  read 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  more  I  hear  upon  it,  I  get  mora  ° 
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iroiXj  bed  in  my  original  opinion,  that  netbing  sbonld 
be  done;  of  course  it  will  be  carried  with  a  lond  clamour, 
and  with  much  abuse  of  all  ladUani  theorist*.  It  would 
be  as  absurd  to  expect  men  to  be  reasonable  about  corn, 
as  to  be  reasonable  in  matters  of  religion. 

I  do  not  imagine  any  new  discorery  is  made  abont 
the  relation  of  the  price  of  labour  to  that  of  grain,  or  the 
effects  of  scarcity  or  plenty  upon  wages.  The  principles, 
apon  which  all  such  effects  must  depend,  are  obvious  to 
every  one  who  understands  the  operation  of  demand  and 
supply  upon  prices ;  indeed,  they  are  all  an  application 
of  that  single  principle.  A  great  many  cases  are  neces- 
sary to  be  put,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  various  effect* 
of  scarcity  or  plenty  upon  wages,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  particiuar  employment  in  which  labour  is  to  be 
paid  for ;  but  even  when  the  effects  are  the  most  oppo- 
(ite,  it  is  still  the  operation  of  the  same  principle.  AU 
this  is  stated  well  enough  by  Adam  Smith,  toward*  the 
end  of  his  chapter  on  the  Wages  of  Labour. 

The  most  important  convert  the  landholders  hiiTe  got, 
is  Maltbus,  who  has  now  declared  himself  in  farour  or 
tiieir  Bill ;  and,  to  be  sure,  there  is  not  a  better  or  more 
informed  judgment,  and  it  is  the  single  authority  which 
■takers  me.  But  those  who  Iiave  looked  closely  iato 
bis  philosophy  will  admit,  that  there  is  alwayi  a  leaning 
in  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  laws ;  and  hi*  early  bias  was 
for  corn  laws  in  particular,  It  was  a  great  effort  of  can- 
dour, in  truth,  to  suspend  bis  decision  npon  this  parti- 
enlar  measure  so  long. 

In  a  letter  addiesaed  to  his  friend  MaUbus,  who 
had  just  put  forth  a  Pro-Com-Law  pamphlet,  he 
remarkB,— 

If  the  consequence  of  "high  fanning"  and  cnrions 
enltiTation  be  a  progreseive  rise  of  the  prio*  of  produee, 
an  importation  of  partial  snppliei  tton.  eovntrie*,  whieh 
by  a  mder  agriculture  can  f^ish  it  chewier,  teens  the 
provision  laid  by  nature  for  checking  too  exclusive  an 
employment  of  capital  npon  the  land  least  fit  for  culture. 
It  would  be  a  palpable  sacrifice  of  the  end  to  the  means, 
if,  ft>r  the  sake  of  extending  ear  most  Unished  hnsbandry 
to  every  sterile  ridge  that  eaa  be  forced  to  yield  some- 
thing, wt  impose  npon  the  whole  body  of  tht  people  ex- 
travagant prices  for  the  seeessaries  of  life.  Nor  do  I 
see,  npon  yonr  peenliar  principle^  what  other  resnlt 
there  would  be,  if  Dartmoor  and  Bkckstone  Edge  were 
laid  oat  IB  terraees  of  garden-groand,  bat  a  popnlation 
always  in  some  peril  of  being  starved,  if  their  rulers  will 
aot  let  then  eat  the  mperflnity  of  their  neighbours.  .  . 

Yon  state,  p.  6.,  that,  by  the  recent  improvement*  of 
agricultore, "  we  bad  become  ranch  less  dependent  npon 
foreign  supplies  for  our  support."  What  proof  is  there  of 
this  t  ...  In  considering  the  influence  of  a  low  price  of 
eon  epoa  the  condition  and  eerafort*  of  the  labonrer,  yon 
have  wholly  omitted  tbie  «<msideration,  that  such  a  fldl 
trill  release  thousaad*  and  tens  of  thousands  &om  the 
parochial  pauper  list,  and  restore  them  to  the  pride  of 
earning  their  bread  by  free  labonr.  I  could  not  read 
withont  indignation,  in  the  evidence  of  ilr.  Benett,  of 
Fyt  House,  who  seems  the  very  model  of  a  witness  for 
Com  Committees,  his  cool  statement  of  tiie  rule  he  mikes, 
and  unmakes,  for  the  distribution  of  ntion*  of  provender 
and  fodder  among  the  pradial  slaves  of  a  whole  district 
of  Wiltshire.  It  is  this  audacious  and  presumptuous 
spirit  of  regulating,  by  the  wisdom  of  eenntry  sqnires, 
the  whole  economy  aad  partitiip  of  national  indnstry 
and  wealth,  that  makes  me  more  keenly  avmne  to  this 
Com  Bill  of  theirs  than  I  should  have  been  in  earlier 
days  of  our  time,  when  the  principles  of  rational  govern- 
ment were  more  widely  understood,  and  were  maintained 
by  stronger  hand*  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The  narrow 
eoneeit  of  managing  the  happisess  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation, and  of  directing  the  application  of  indu^ry,  as 
well  as  the  competition  of  the  market,  works  in  the  pre- 
sent day  upon  a  ranch  larger  scale  than  when  it  busied 
itself  with  the  pedlar  items  of  the  foreign  trade.  .  .  . 

Upon  the  whole,  noUiing  will  contribute  so  much  to 
keep  prices  steady  as  by  our  leaving  our  own  com- 
Iketors  nnfettered  by  restrictions  and  regulations  of  our 
^WB  making ;  and,  without  embarraiunent  tma,  that 


sonree,  to  make  their  ewn  aTraBgements  fcr  hnngiaje 
com,  when  it  is  wanted,  from  the  rariona  large  «■« 
independent  markets,  of  whieh,  in  the  present  eiream- 
stances  of  the  world,  they  have  their  choice. 

We  exceedingly  regret  being  under  the  naeawity 
of  garbling  the  arguments  and  opinions  of  one 
whose  judgment  is  so  well  entitled  to  eonsidwation  ; 
but  our  brief  extracts  may  senre  to  draw  attentioa 
to  this  part  of  the  original  work.  When  the  land- 
lords' measure  was  about  to  be  carried,  we  find  Mr. 
Homer  saying, 

The  Com  Bill  bos  been  well  discussed,  thourii  cwried 
clamorously  and  precipitately.  It  is  in  truUi  a  meat 
unwise  measure,  though  I  really  believe  that  most  •* 
those  who  vote  tor  it  have  brought  themselves  to  belivre 
that  it  may  be  serviceable  to  the  agrionltnral  interaata 
of  the  country;  at  the  same  time,  the  meet  coB«eie««i»u« 
of  them  cannot  but  Ipiow,  they  will  be  no  losers  1^  it  J 
for  if  it  proves  effectual  at  all,  it*  operation  wiU  «• 
merely  to  save  rent*  a  little  in  their  unavoidable  nil, 
and  to  gain  this  advantage  to  landlords,  by  putting  &• 
people  upon  shorter  allowance  than  they  would  other- 
wise have.  Petitions  are  now  coming  from  all  qnarterw, 
and  a  good  deal  of  heat  is  rising  in  the  large  towns;  bat 
the  bill  will  probably  be  out  of  our  House,  before  th* 
petitions  can  be  found  In  snffleient  nnmbere  to  intiaidata 
votes;  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  voice  of  ft*  peopU 
is  not  likely  to  be  heard 

It  gives  me  great  pain  to  hear  snch  distreesiag  a*- 
eonnts  as  are  sent  fh>m  England  and  Scotland  of  t|ui 
scarcity,  and  the  want  of  employment  fbr  the  people. 
Their  sufferings  are,  I  fear,  most  severe,  and  wlU  no* 
admit  of  relief  for  months  to  come.  In  addition  to  otMr 
evils,  wo  shall  experience  on  this  occasion  ope  of  &t» 
worst  consequences  of  that  sad  job  of  the  country  gentle- 
men,  the  com  bill:  for  England  vrill  by  its  operatfoa  get 
no  foreign  grain  till  the  price*  are  at  the  highest,  and 
after  all  other  countries  have  supplied  their  wants ;  uA 
that  means  nearly  all  Europe. 

When  these  important,  but  temporary  dlacaax 
sions  have  long  been  forgotten  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  important  meacnrea  to  which  they  led, 
the  literary  history  and  incidental  inforatatiov 
concerning  celebrated  public  characters,  contained 
in  these  memoirs,  will  still  retain  an  interest  With 
his  "earliest  friend  "—4ms  friend  at  eighteen  month* 
— Henry  Brougham,  Mr.  Horner  dpes  not  appear 
to  have  been,  at  any  period,  on  terms  mors  intimate 
than  those  of  yonng  men  who  are  thrown  tegetlier  by 
Tlclnity,  common  acquaintanceships,  and  the  simi- 
larity of  their  pursuits.  The  years  he  spent  with 
Mr.  Hewlett  seem  to  bar*  estranged  him  from  all 
his  earlier  companions,  save  his  chosen  friend,  Mr. 
Murray ;  at  least  we  bear  of  none  else.  After  hi# 
return  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Speculative  Society  at  the  same  time  with  Mr. 
Brougham ;  and  both  took  an  active  part  in  tb4 
proceedings  of  the  association.  Here  is  Brongbiun'a 
first  appearance  in  these  Memoirs,  «id  at  the  ag*9f 
nineteen  or  twenty,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hewlett  ;— 

I  understand  ttom  my  friend  Mr.  Murray,  who  is  ft 
present  in  London,  that  he  and  Mr.  Brougham  bs4  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  you  at  the  Foundling.  Tliey 
were  much  grati£d  by  year  politeness  to  ftem,  for 
which  you  wUl  permit  me  to  tkaak  yoa,  as  a  MnJiiwia 
done  to  myself.  Had  yea  any  eonveisatioa  with 
Brougham!  He  is  an  nncommon  genius  of  a  eomporiU 
order,  if  you  allow  me  to  nse  the  expression ;  he  unites 
the  greatest  ardour  for  general  information  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  ae- 
tivity  in  the  basineas,  and  interest  in  the  pleasoree  of 
the  world,  with  all  the  powers  of  a  maUmnatical  intel- 
lect. Did  yon  notice  his  physiognomy  t  I  am  onrions 
to  know  yonr  observations  on  it. 
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Wt  h&T*  noticed  aboye  that  the  doctrines  of  Lara- 
tv  were  then  a  common  topic  of  discussion.  Hoiner 
himself  appears  to  have  considered  Brougham  as  a 
kind  of  prodigy,  a  "vniversal  genius."  We  at 
one  time  hear  of  him  as  a  great  mathematician, 
and  at  another  as  the  individual  in  Edinburgh  best 
fitted  to  lonse  the  spirit  of  the  people  by  addresses 
and  songs^  &e.,  when  invasion  was  threatened  by 
Napoleon.  Homer  was  at  the  time  in  London, 
arranging  for  his  final  residence  in  the  South,  and, 
io  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Murray,  he  remarks  : 
"  Your  plan  of  weekly  incitements  to  patriotism  is 
good,  provided  you  execute  them  well  ;  coarsely 
and  plainly.  Broughtm,  I  think,  will  he  mogt  stto- 
tettflU.  .  .  .  Pray,  have  f  ou  engaged  Walter 
Soott  in  these  patriotic  labours  ?  His  Border  spirit 
of  ebivalry  must  be  inflamed  at  present,  and  might 
produce  something."  Some  of  our  readers  may  re- 
member that  this  "  Border  spirit "  produced  Scott's 
song  of  the  Yeomanry  Corps ;  which  so  far  overshot 
the  mark,  that  when  the  modest  bard  produced  it, 
without  acknowledging  it,  at  a  dinner  of  the  corps, 
some  refined  brother  in  arms  abruptly  put  a  stop  to 
the  song  by  bawling  out,  "  Give  us  Hogg's  Donald 
Maedmiald:  that's  but  a  dmle."  And  *<  Donald 
Kacdooald"  wascertainlybetteradaptedtotheehdin 
view  than  anything  that  either  Scott  or  Brougham 

eonld  have  produced. Mr.HomerandBrougham 

went  to  London  about  the  same  period,  and  with 
nearly  similar  objects  and  ambitions,  whether  legal 
or  p<jitical.  We  may  be  refining  too  far,  but 
there  appears  to  ns,  at  times,  in  the  correspondence 
of  Homer,  the  faintest  degree,  the  merest  ioupfon 
of  something  like  jealousy  of  bis  early  friend.  Per- 
hi^  tadx  passages  as  the  following  scarcely  bear 
OB  o«t  in  this  idea  : — 

BcoD^ULBi  has  conclnded  a  bargain  abont  his  book 
irith  LoDgman,  who  has  been  here  making  purchases  of 
tkat  kind ;  he  talks  of  aending  it  to  the  press  in  about 
two  months.  The  title,  an  "  Enquiry  into  tbe  Colonial 
PelieT-  of  the  European  Powers."  That  it  will  do  bim 
great  credit,  I  have  no  doubt ;  I  hope  it  may  be  the 
means  of  Inbrnluciiig  bim  into  a  respectable  line  of  poli- 
tical connexions.  Old  Liverpool  wrote  himself  into  no> 
tice  by  a  aeaaonable,  though  puny,  pamphlet  on  tbe  rights 
of  aentrals.  Shonid  aa  active  scene  be  opened  to 
BroncbuB,  I  shall  tremble  with  anxiety  for  some  time, 
tboi^itis  what  I  very  ardently  wish.  His  information 
on  political  subjects,  especially  in  some  departments,  is 
aow  immense  ;  his  talents  are  equal  to  the  most  effective 
iM  and  display  rf  that  knowledge.  But  bis  ardour  is 
w  aigent,  that  I  should  be  afiraid  of  his  being  deficient 
in  i^adenoe.  That  he  would  ultimately  become  a  lead- 
ing asd  predominant  mind,  I  cannot  doubt ;  but  he  might 
iillejirt  to  fix  himself  in  that  plaoe  toe  soon,  before  he 
had  goM  throng  what,  I  preanme,  is  a  necessary  roatine 
of  BBbwdiaation.        .... 

At  Ibr  the  ^lendid  haiardoos  pursuits  of  foreign  policy 
Mid  miaistMial  inti^ae  into  which  onr  Mend  Brougham 
isplanging  himself  with  a  resolution  to  succeed  that  seems 
te  eoMue  success, and  wUl,at  all  events,  secure  distinction, 
they  an  as  ouiaitable  to  the  habits  of  my  mind  as  to  its 
pewsn;  too  bnstling  fer  the  indolent  predilection  (which 
grows  upon  me  honriy)  for  domestic  and  confined  society, 
aad  BOt  of  magnitude,  1  will  acknowledge,  adequate  to  my 
idea  of  At  highest  sort  of  ambition.  Lord  Bacon  and 
Dtigald  Stewart  have  made  me  a  little  of  a  visionary,  as 
I  believe  yon  have  sometimes  thenght ;  I  am  sure 
Bnul^aai  must  have  thought  so  always. 

When  Mr.  Brougham  got  into  Parliament,  for 
wU«h  dktSnotion  he  served  a  much  longer  pro- 


bation than  his  more  discreet  and  manageable 
Mend,  we  find  Homer  speaking  of  him  with  what, 
after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  will,  by  many, 
be  pronounced  troe  insight  and  discrimination  of 
character  :— 

I  rejoice  exceedingly  at  the  news  you  give  me  ef 
Brougham's  coming  into  parliament ;  and  I  am  partiou> 
larly  glad  that  Lord  tiolland  has  bad  so  great  a  share 
in  effecting  it.  Brougham  never  could  have  found  a 
more  fortunate  moment  for  setting  out  upon  his  career ; 
which,  though  it  may  appear  less  brilliant  at  first,  on 
SGoonnt  of  the  expectations  which  are  formed  of  hin, 
will  be  very  speedily  distinguished;  and,  upon  tbe  whole, 
I  woald  predict,  that,  though  be  may  very  often  causa 
irritation  and  ancertauity  about  bim  to  be  felt  by  those 
with  whom  he  is  politiMlly  connected,  bis  course  will 
prove,  in  the  main,  serviceable  to  the  true  faith  of  liberty 
and  liberal  principles.  For  him,  personally,  it  will  be 
very  fortunate,  if  he  has  some  probatioaary  years  to  pass 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  tbe  House. 

Brougham  had  neither  in  the  House,  nor  with 
the  Whig  leaders,  the  early  success  that  marked 
the  prosperous  political  career  of  his  sage  oom> 
panion.  He  was  left  to  fight  his  way,  and  he  waa 
equal  to  the  battle.  We  find  Homer  bearing  can- 
did testimony  to  his  final  triumph  :^ 

I  was  unluckily  prevented  ftnm  hearing  the  whole  of 
Brougham's  speech  last  night;  what  I  did  hear  wis  most 
excellent,  and  the  rest,  I  am  told  by  the  best  judges,  was 
still  better.  He  has  made  an  impression  upon  both  sides 
of  the  House  much  more  near  tbe  proportion  of  his 
talents  and  powers,  than  he  had  made  by  any  former 
exertion  of  them  in  that  place.  He  has  done  this,  too, 
upon  a  subject  of  the  first  importance,  and  which  has 
been  waiting  some  years  to  be  treated  by  so  able  a 

hand.* It  was  objected  by  some  of 

our  critics,  that  he  overcharged  his  statements;  and  it  is 
true  that  his  style  in  general  has  that  fault,  with  another, 
which  is  akin  to  it,  of  charging  tbe  difierent  parts  of  his 
subject  and  argument  with  an  equal  weight  of  earnest- 
ness and  emphasis. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Brougham,  for  some  causa 
inexplicable  to  Homer,  showed  symptoms  of  di»- 
pleasure  or  alienation  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
of  short  duration,  and  might  be,  in  part,  imaginary. 
If  the  sky  ever  did  lour  fitfully,  no  one  was  more 
ready  than  Homer  to  bail  the  dispersion  of  th« 
clouds  and  returning  sunshine  and  serenity.  On 
his  annual  Journeys  to  Scotland,  we  find  him  an 
occasional  guest  at  Brougham  Hall,  where  he  ap' 
pears  to  have  felt  himself  with  a  friend.  In  one 
place  we  find  him  writing  Mr.  Jeflfrey — 

I  am  really  obliged  to  yon  toi  reporting  to  me  vriiat 
Brougham  has  said  of  me ;  not  only  because  I  love  praise 
dearly,  but  because  it  gives  me  more  pleasure  to  hear  of 
anything  like  partiality  in  Brougham  about  me  or  any- 
Mng  I  have  done,  than  even  if  I  could  be  convinced 
that  I  had  deserved  his  favourable  testimony.  His  alien- 
ation from  me,  for  reasons  which  I  never  have  been  able 
even  to  guess,  is  the  only  considerable  misfortune  I  have 
ever  suffered  in  my  life ;  and  it  wonld  take  quite  a  load 
off  my  mind,  if  be  wonld  give  me  a  hint  to  catch  at,  for 
forgetting  that  I  ever  had  suffered  it.  I  have  alwajs 
cherished  a  hope,  that  we  may  in  time  approximate  again, 

I  had  a  very  agreeable  journey  with 

Brougham  as  far  as  Preston ;  nothing  could  be  more  en- 
tertaining, or  in  better  humour.  Indeed,  since  our  old 
days  of  careless  fellowship,  I  have  never  known  him  in 
so  good  a  tone  of  mind,  as  through  the  whole  of  our  lata 
visit.  After  parting  with  him,  I  slept  at  Chorley,  a 
dirty  hole — Lancashire  and  manufactures. 

When  Brougham  lost  his  election  at  Liverpool, 
after  a  hot  contest,  we  find  Homer  remarking— 

*  On  tbe  Droits  of  Adminl^. 
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If  Brongham  is  to  be  out  of  Parliament,  irhich  I  hope 
and  tnist  will  not  be  the  case,  I  am  ybtj  fkr  finm  being 
able  to  aocede  to  your  opinion,  that  this  publio  loss  will 
be  connterbalanced  by  advantages  to  him,  in  a  priTate 
point  of  Tiew,  such  as  ought  to  take  away  all  ngret 
ttom  his  ftiends  and  himself.  I  cannot  oonoeiTe  any 
single  private  advantage  he  will  gain  by  it,  of  the  least 
moment.  Money,  to  be  snre,  he  may  make  in  abundance 
by  Parliamentai^  bnsiness ;  for  that  loose,  rambling  sort 
of  praetioe  is  rieUy  paid ;  bnt  no  professional  fime  or 
sdenoe  is  to  be  gained  in  that  department ;  and  what 
are  a  few  hnndred  acres  more  in  Westmoreland  worth 
to  Brougham  1  Depend  upon  it,  he  will  not  quit  politics, 
even  for  the  time  he  is  ont  of  Parliament ;  bnt  will  exert 
his  boundless  activity  in  another  sphere,  and  in  other 
direetions,  where  his  exertions  will  be  probably  less  ad- 
vantageona  to  his  own  reputation,  and  to  the  welfare  of 
the  pubb'c.  I  was  made  quite  happy  by  your  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  took  leave  of  the  contest  when 
it  became  hopeless ;  and  I  loet  no  time  in  communicating 
your  account  of  it  to  snch  of  our  Mends  in  London  as 
were  sure  to  take  a  proper  interest  in  what  concerns  him. 

It  seems  to  have  been,  at  all  times,  taken  for 
granted  by  Brougham's  friends,  that,  if  useful  em- 
ployment could  not  be  found  on  which  that  "  per- 
turbed qtiiit"  might  expend  a  superabounding 
mental  energy  and  mobility,  he  must  inevit- 
ably lall  into  some  mischievous  course  of  action, 
merely  to  get  rid  of  the  redundant  excess  of  what 
we  may  term  the  robust  animal  spirits  of  the  intel- 
lect. Happily,  he  has  never  lacked  a  safe  and  useful 
sphere  of  activity,  even  when,  for  a  brief  season, 
not  impounded  in  Parliament.    Of  him  we  hear— 

Brongham's  success  at  the  bar  is  prodigious ;  much  more 
rapid  and  extensive  thui  that  of  any  barrister  since 
Enkine's  starting.  I  am  going  down  to-morrow  to  hear 
him  in  defence  of  Hunt,  which  is  a  cause  of  great  expeo- 
tation.  .  .  .  The  Hunts  ai«  convicted;  bnt  not  with- 
out the  jury  retiring  for  about  ten  minutes.  Brongham 
made  a  powerful  speech,  unequal,  and  wanting  that 
unity  which  is  so  effective  with  a  jury ;  some  parts  rather 
eloquent,  particularly  in  the  conclusion,  where  he  had 
the  address,  without  giving  any  advantage,  to  futenthe 
words  effeminacy  and  eoiKHrdice  where  everybody  ooald 
^ply  them.  One  very  difficult  point  of  Us  case,  the 
conduct  of  the  Regent  to  the  Princess,  he  managed  with 
sUIl  and  great  effect;  and  his  transition  ftt>m  that  sub- 
ject to  the  next  part  of  his  case  was  a  moment  of  real 
eloquence.  Lord  Ellenborough  was  more  than  usually  im- 
patient, and  indecently  violent :  he  said  that  Brougham 
was  inoculated  with  all  the  pois<m  of  the  libel,  and  told 
the  jury,  the  issue  they  had  to  try  was,  whether  we  were 
to  live  for  the  future  under  the  dominion  of  libellers. 
....  There  is  but  one  sentiment  of  condemnation, 
respecting  Lord  Ellenborongh's  intemperate  and  inde- 
cent conduct  at  Hunt's  trial.  This  is  not  only  universal 
among  the  bar,  who  feel  this  as  a  professional  concern; 
bnt  among  laymen,  of  all  political  denominations. 

And  at  this  day  Lord  Brougham  is  drawing 
odium  upon  himsdf,  by  volunteering  the  defence 
of  E31enborough's  not  over  popular  son.  Men  of 
equable  tempers,  and  circumspect  understandings, 
nwely  betrayed  either  by  the  vivacity  of  their  feel- 
ings or  the  generosity  of  their  hearts,  beyond  the 
rigid  line,  are  apt  to  be  quite  thrown  out  by  con- 
duet  of  this  "  ineoruuteut"  sort. 

We  have  expended  so  much  space  upon  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  circle  of  Homer's  early  literary  and 
political  associates,  that  little  remains  for  the  rest 
of  the  band.  It  is  doubtful  if  posterity  will  confirm 
his  judgment  of  some  of  them,  though  his  flattering 
opinions,  and  that  from  very  natural  causes^  are 
rather  chargeable  with  being  overweening,  than 
absolutely  unjust.    The  admiration  was  reciprocal,  I 


as  is  shown  in  the  eloquent  tributes  to  the  memory 
of  their  friend,  paid  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  tiM 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  and  others. 

A  few  paragraphs,  selected  from  Homer's  corre- 
spondence and  Journals,  will,  however,  conveyto  th« 
reader  as  fair  an  idea  of  the  admirable  and  consistent 
character  of  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs  as  any,  or 
all  of  the  posthumous  eulogies  of  his  friends.  The 
topics  we  have  chosen,  it  will  be  seen,  are  diversified, 
and  familiar  ;  and  the  selectioiu  may  be  taken  as 
additions  to  some  of  the  above  specimens  of  wbait 
may  be  described  as  Homer's  Table-Talk.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  at  clasfflfication  where  the  whole 
specimens  are  both  few  and  small, 

Rtjfnold*  DiscouAes 

Next  to  the  writings  of  Bacon,  there  is  no  book  which 
has  more  poweifolly  impelled  me  to  revolve  these  senti- 
ments than  the  Discourses  of  Sir  Joshua  B«ynolds.  He 
is  one  of  the  first  men  of  genius  who  have  condescended 
to  inform  the  world  of  the  steps  by  which  greataeas 
is  attained :  the  unaffected  good  sense  and  eleamesa 
with  which  he  describes  the  terrestrial  and  human  at- 
tributes of  that  which  is  nsuaUy  called  inspiration,  and 
the  confidence  with  which  he  asserts  the  omnipotence  of 
human  labour,  have  the  effect  of  familiarizing  his  reader 
with  the  idea  that  genius  is  an  acquisition  rather  than  a 
gift ;  while  with  all  this  there  is  blended  so  naturally 
and  so  eloquently  the  most  efevated  and  passionate  ad- 
miration of  excellence,  and  of  all  the  productions  of  tme 
genius,  that  upon  the  whole  there  is  no  book  of  a  mom 
ta/lammatory  effect. 

Hint  to  a  qmmeai  reviewer— 

If  yon  could  review  Mrs.  Hutchinson  without  qnixDng 
her,  which  I  rather  doubt,  yon  might  give  a  very  grati- 
fying and  useftil  impression  of.  the  practicability  5t  ma- 
commodating  even  to  the  sternest  times  of  civil  war,  the 
same  domestic  virtues,  and  the  same  love  of  letters  and 
the  arts,  which  thrive  best,  no  doubt,  in  tranquillity.  I 
do  not  mean  that  those  times  are  coming  to  us ;  «a  diall 
live  on  in  the  tranquillity  of  a  vulgar  servitude  and  de- 
generacy. In  the  spring  yon  will  have  many  fine  silb- 
jects ;  Campbell,  I  am  told  by  his  friends,  Richardson 
and  Charles  Bell,  has  written  a  charming  poem  of  nar- 
rative and  description ;  and  Scott,  of  course,  vrill  be  very 
vehement  with  irregular  success. 

The  readers  of  The  Edinburgh  Reneio  will  re- 
member that,  instead  of  being  quizzical,  Mr.  Jef- 
frey, in  this  instance,  went  to  the  opposite  and  bet- 
ter extreme  of  an  enthusiasm  not  ungraceful. 

Newtpapert.  We  presume  that  the  Mr.  Buchanan 
alluded  to,  had,  in  these  "  worst  of  Tory  times," 
projected  a  Liberal,  or  rather  a  Whig  newspaper 
in  the  Tory  stronghold  of  Edinburgh. 

I  shall  mention  Baebanan's  projeet  to  Mr.  Windham, 
who  inquired  of  me  the  other  day  if  I  knew  anything 
about  him.  Encourage  him  by  all  means  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, at  least,  of  a  newspaper  in  Scotland ;  thon^ 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  your  advice  of  mere  inqwr- 
tiality  will  help  him  to  a  better  sale,  than  his  own  pro- 
pensities of  Whiggism.  The  latter  has  but  a  poor  ehance 
in  Scotland,  and  the  former  none  uiywhere.  The  man 
had  better  be  left  to  his  own  opinions  uid  inclinations ; 
for  he  will  give  them  more  warmth  and  force,  than  if  he 
writes  impartially  upon  system:  a  heavy  monotonons 
fairness  is  the  last  thing  that  people  will  read  in  their 
newspaper.  People  read  it  to  get  their  daily  o^nioas 
and  impressions ;  it  is  now  a  necessary  of  lifb,espeeially 
in  the  country  towns ;  and  a  man  feels  himself  as  awk- 
ward if  he  walks  out  without  his  political  creed  tat  the 
day,  as  if  he  wanted  his  breakfiust.  Newspapers  are  a 
new  means  of  inflnenoe  to  government  in  England ;  and 
no  set  of  ministers  ever  understood  this  more  practieaUy 
than  the  present.  Their  inde&tigable,  systematic  atten- 
tion to  the  daily  press  is  quite  admirable :  and  the  per- 
severing activity  with  whieh  the  most  palpable  lies,  the 
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■oat  ktroeioiu  emlumniSs  and  murepreaentstioiui  are  oir- 
ealsted  and  repeated,  after  erery  refutation,  is  irresiii- 
tible.  Nothing  erer  equalled  them,  bat  the  ItiUrateHtt 
et  the  French  BeTolntion.  It  rometiines  Btrikes  me  as 
qoite  Indicrons,  to  see  the  Bempnloas,  indolent  leaders 
it  oar  luUf-eombined  party,  make  a  tew  feeble  eiForts  to 
oppose  tliis  torrent,  by  good  Trritiag  and  Tirtnons  indig- 
na^on. 

The  Whig  journalists  have  amended  all  this  ; 
tad  now  are  little,  if  at  all,  behind  their  opponents 
in  the  g;ood  gifts  described.  Nor  are  we  sure  that 
Mr.  Homer  did  not  do  them  some  injustice  even  in 
1808,  when  he  imputes  to  them  so  much  scrupu- 
lous conscience,  and  ineffective  good  writing. 

Pleantre  Toun.  Travelling  for  mere  pleasure, 
or  for  tiie  enjoyment  of  fine  scenery,  was  quite 
novel  in  1800}  -When,  after  a  pedestrian  excursion 
to  tM  Highlands,  this  conclnrion  of  an  Ali»onian 
fepistle  vras  written  :— 

Am  I  too  sangoine,  or  am  I  even  correct,  in  fiuicying 
that  some  good  eflisots  may  remit  ftt>m  a  fuhion  whioh 
carries  the  Edinburgh  citixen  to  the  lakes  of  Westmore- 
land, and  brings  the  London  eitiien  to  the  falls  of  the 
Clyde  1  In  the  coarse  of  the  religions  pilgrimages,  some 
fcw  gleanings  of  information  were  picked  np  and  brought 
home.  In  ^  coarse  of  a  pictaresqae  pilgrimage,  though 
gadertaken  from  fashion,  merely,  some  fidnt  rays  of  ele- 
gant and  refined  pleasure  may  gleam  npon  the  mind,  and 
light  up  some  portion  of  taste. 

Chiiirait  hetwem  Qtorge  the  Third  and  Queen 
Elbabeth,  written  in  1803 : — 

What  a  mortifying  contrast  the  behaviour  of  Elizabeth 
forces  us  to  make  with  some  characters  of  the  present 
age ;  so  maeh  spirit,  caution,  and  generous  eonfidenoe, 
eontiasted  with  bigotry,  mean  jealousy,  and  a  selfish, 
stopid  coldness  towards  the  people.  Remember  what 
Home  tells  us  of  the  oonduot  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Catholics, 
who,  in  her  time,  were  really  dangerous;  now  it  is  a  eer- 
tun  ftet,  that  the  few  of  the  present  peers  and  gentry  of 
En^aodfthat  adhere  to  that  per8na8ion,have  been  treated 
widi  indignity  and  distrust.  They  held  a  meeting  for 
an  address  to  the  King,  adding  to  the  usual  forms  of 
loyalty  an  ezpressiMi  of  regret,  that  by  the  laws  of  the 
had,  they  eoald  not  contribate  their  personal  services: 
liOrds  Petre,  Arundel,  and  Kenmare,  (of  Ireland,)  were 
the  leading  names.  From  delicacy  alone,  a  drauf^t  of 
their  address  was  previously  communicated  to  oo»  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  it  was  returned  with  the  pas- 
sage I  have  alluded  to  expnnged.  The  consequence  was, 
tlmt  no  address  was  presented.  This  was  before  the 
BebeUion  broke  out  in  Ireland.  Since  that  event,  a 
plan  has  been  saggested  by  the  Prince,  that  he  should  go 
to  that  country  vrith  Moira,  Lord  Hutchinson,  and  She- 
ridan ;  in  snoh  a  disease,  even  desperate  remedies  and 
quadc  medidnee  ought  to  be  tried,  and  I  really  believe 
that  the  humbug  popularity  of  Sieridan  and  Moira  might 
have  a  healing  effect,  especially  if  assisted  by  the  more 
snbstantial  measure  of  emancipation,  which  hazards  no- 
thing against  us,  gives  the  Irish  almost  all  they  ask,  and 
nothing  more  thu,  in  justice,  they  ought  to  have  had 
long  ago.  ^e  Doctor,  or  some  other  of  his  compeers, 
sud  of  this  scheme  with  great  decency,  that  it  was  as 
much  as  their  places  were  worth  to  hint  at  it. 

Mtmnen  and  Studie*  of  Women.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Homer  had  probably  been  indoctrinated 
by  the  Bev.fl^dney  Smith,  a  daring  innovator,  at 
least  for  the  amient  times  in  which  he  flourished, 
wrote,  and  lecture^^l^en  an  inroad  on  the  sanctity 
of  female  ignorance  was  aa  unprecedented  as  it  was 
bold.  The  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Homer 
to  one  of  his  sisters  : — 

I  vent  a  meet  agreeable  ten  days  at  dwltenham ; 

fVom  the  first  day  I  felt  myself  in  a  family  party.    We 

spent  the  whole  day  at  Lady  Carnegie's  house  at  Bay's 

'  Bill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  f^m  the  town ;  by  tiie 
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whole  day,  I  meain  beginning  with  breakfast,  arid  KMm 
it  up  till  past  midnight.  In  the  morning  as  many  as  werri 
disposed  made  out  a  ride  or  a  long  walk,  before  and  after 
whloh  there  was  some  foitering  under  those  pld  trees* 
and  in  the  evening,  aft^  a  genuine  "four-houn,"  aU 
round  a  table,  we  bad  mnsiiA  aftdf  frailtzing  ;  we,  I  saj'> 
for  after  some  morning  lessons  tnmi  Miss  EUist,  I  wa* 
hardy  enough  to  attempt  to  swing, "  and  moeVd  all  tune; 
and  marr'd  tiu  danoer'i  tkiU."  In  the  course  of  onr  rides 
or  walks,  we  saw  the  old  abbey  church  at  Tewkesbury  i 
the  rains  of  Sudely  Castle,  where  Queen  Catherine  Parr 
lived  after  her  second  marriage  ;  and  the  ansient  hoosfl 
of  Squire  Delabere,  who  at  eighty-three  years  of  age, 
lives  with  a  brother  and  two  sisters,  all  very  old,  and  aU 
onmarried,  being  the  last  of  a  family  which  dates  front 
the  Conquest,  and  had  a  knij^thood  in  it,  for  saving  the 
Black  Frinoe  at  Poietiers. 

I  might  refsr  yon  to  Murray  fo^^iis  opinion  of  Lady 
Carnegie;  for  through  him  I  have%nown  something  of 
her  for  several  years;  but  yon  may  tell  him  that  he  had 
not'  exaggerated  anything  in  the  praises  he  often  be- 
stowed npon  her.  She  is  an  instance  of  the  best  Scotch 
female  manners,  affiibility,  sincerity;  a  turn  for  speoala- 
tion  ud  inquiry;  sprightUness  of  understanding,  as  well 
as  manner,  united  with  a  great  relish  for  homonr,  and 
considerable  execution  in  that  way;  and  all  refined  and 
regulated  by  natural  good  sense,  and  the  experience  of 
g(wd  company.  There  is  not  a  word  of  panegyric  in 
what  I  am  saying;  it  is  but  a  very  imperfect  likeness  of 
her.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightfbl  than  to  find  such 
a  character  at  the  head  of  a  very  large  family,  and  to 
see  all  the  cares  and  anxieties  it  must  occasion,  borne  so 
graeefblly. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  reading  regularly^ — I 
should  like  much  to  know  more  particularly  what  your 
schemes  are  in  that  way.  Besides  the  usual  chances  of 
new  books  and  periodiml  publications  that  mnst  be  read 
as  they  are  passing,  in  order  that  yon  may  be  np  with 
other  people  in  conversation,  and  indeed  to  profit  most 
by  conversation  which  derives  excellent  topics  firom  these 
materials,  I  strongly  advise  yoa  to  have  some  settled 
plan  of  your  own  for  the  winter,  in  whieh  a  little  may 
be  done  every  day,  by  which  a  great  deal  will  be  fbond 
done  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  ;  some  one  subject  to 
be  mastered  thoroughly,  by  reading  the  best  of  all  that 
relates  to  it,  and  keep  it  a  secret  to  yourself,  and  Nancy, 
and  me;  for  talking  spoils  all  such  undertakings,  and 
outs  them  short.  If  yoa  take  one,  and  Nancy  another, 
there  will  be  information  upon  both,  for  botii  of  you, 
when  you  want  it;  and  for  me,  too,  when  we  all  live  to- 
gether again;  and  one  little  scheme  of  that  sort,  flurly 
and  well  executed  in  the  course  of  the  year,  will,  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  years,  leave  you  in  possession  of 
more  than  yon  can  dream  of  at  present.  While  it  is 
going  on,  nothing  is  so  satisfactory  as  to  have  that  re^- 
lar  occupation  to  lean  npon  as  a  resonroe,  for  a  portion 
of  every  day. 

Parliammtary  Reform.— The  more  I  think  about  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  I  am  the  more  satisfied  that  good 
would  result  from  making  the  representation  more  po- 
pular than  it  is ;  and  if  it  is  not  done  legitimately,  the 
people  of  this  country  will  one  day  have  a  fight  for  it. 

Association  of  children  of  the  different  rants,  €md 
of  beys  and  girls,  in  education. 

I  was  thoroughly  convinced  upon  the  spot  of  the  good 
effects  resulting  ftt>m  the  mixtnie  of  the  farmers' boys 
vrith  those  of  their  ploughmen ;  the  former,  who  bring 
a  little  more  education  firom  home,  and  stay  at  the  school 
till  somewhat  a  more  advanced  age,  gain,  in  the  usual 
competition  of  their  learning,  a  superiority  which  i^ 
pears  to  be  owing  to  nothing  else  than  their  fiite  in  tlds 
fair  rivalry,  while  it  puts  upon  the  most  pleasing  footing 
that  difference  which  is  to  last  through  life ;  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  competition,  and  the  level  npon  which 
they  are  M  placed,  gives  both  that  just  sense  of  equality 
which  both  ought  to  be  taught,  and  the  teacUng  of 
which,  in  common,  to  boys  of  the  middling  and  higher 
ranks,  is  one  of  the  main  advantages  of  the  public  schools 
of  England.    I  like  very  much,  too,  the  putting  girls  and 
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bo^  in  tbe  same  oUcees,  at  bo  early  an  age :  it  gires  the 
boys  a  new  spur  to  emulation;  the, girls  are  usually  so 
much  quicker.  Of  course,  Mr.  Poole's  method  will  not 
have  ttie  same  complete  success  as  at  Enmore,  except 
where  a  person  like  himself  will  take  as  much  pains. 

It  was  Homer  who,  in  The  Hdinburgh  Bmew, 
snd  by  other  means,  first  brought  forward  Joseph 
LancMter.  The  subject  of  eai^y  and  of  elementary 
education  had  with  hun  all  the  weight  and  impor- 
tanee  which  it  must  ever  maintain  with  enlightsned 
statesmen. 

iSbearity/or  Oivi^  lAbtrty  in  t&«  difftMon  of  landtd  pro- 
perty.— The  only  sure  and  permanent  prognostic  of  civil 
liberty,  that  I  could  hear  of  in  Franoe,  is  the  prodigious 
sabdiTision  of  land,  and  the  nnpreeedented  multitude  of 
persons  directly  possessed  of  that  property.  An  estimate, 
which  seemed  to  oo^  ttom  authority,  made  it  as  high  as 
three  millions  of  penons.  So  great  a  proportion  of  this 
Binst  be  held  upon  reTolutionary  titles,  or  upon  titles 
founded  in  the  new  law  of  sueeession,  that  otie  should 
hope  that  so  much  at-leaat  of  the  benefits  earned  by  the 
BsTolution,  as  consists  in  this  equitable  law,  and  in  the 
aalntary  transfer  of  vast  domains  to  the  people,  must  be 
secured  fbr  ever,  and  fortified  against  the  designs  of  the 
eonrt  by  an  insuperable  bnlwanc  of  such  int««st«  and 
Such  nomberv. 

Tkt  Svuiret  and  the  Debt.—'Upoa  the  snbjeet  of  the 
pnbllo  debt,  I  look  upon  the  whole  body  of  country  gen- 
tlemen to  be  Altogether  unprincipled  ;  as  eager  and 
sharp-set  fbr  rapine,  as  the  Jacobins  ersr  were  for  their 
acres. 

SeottiA  and  Engliih  national  eharaeteri$tte$. — Dr. 
Jamleson's  new  work  on  etymology  would  give  occasion 
for  quite  a  different  sort  of  dissertation ;  not  on  the 
philosophy  of  grammar,  but  on  the  actual  history  of  the 
Ungnages  of  Europe,  with  many  curious  illustrations 
of  the  philosophieal  history  of  manners  and  cnstoms 
among  the  eommon  people.  The  traditionary  preser- 
tation  of  so  many  catholic,  and  eten  the  most  ancient 
pagan,  rites  of  superstition  among  the  children  and  old 
Women  of  your  Presbyterian  country,  is  rery  whimsical, 
and  iBittt  be  very  mortifying  to  the  serious  and  feeble. 

There  is  a  field  about  a 

Bitle  off,  [from  Ragland,]  which  Is  called  the  Leagwr, 
and  mnst  from  that  name  have  been  Fairihz's  encamp- 
ment ;  though  the  people  can  give  no  reason  tta  the 
name,  and,  like  the  common  people  ererywhere  in  Eng- 
land that  I  hare  seen,  hare  not  the  least  curiosity  or 
tradition  about  the  history  of  their  oountry.  It  is  not 
so  with  the  descendants  of  the  Corenanters. 

A  PkUotophieal  Reformer. — Stewart  insisted  this 
morning,  with  great  elegance  and  force,  on  his  farourite 
remark,  that  the  general  principles  of  internal  economy 
and  regulation,  are  fkr  more  worthy  of  the  interest  and 
attention  of  the  political  philosopher,  because  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  public  happiness,  than 
discussions  with  regard  to  the  eomparatire  advantages 

of  different  constitutions 

I  attend  Stewart's  lectures,  and  strive  to  imbibe  some 
portion  of  that  elegant  taste  and  comprehensive  spirit 
which  are  diffhsed  over  his  speculations.  At  the  same 
time,  I  confess  that  I  begin  to  suspect  him  of  ex- 
cessive timidity  on  the  subject  of  political  innovation, 
and  the  practicability  of  improvement  by  individual 
exertion.  And  I  am  not  sure,  if  the  great  elegance  and 
sensibility  of  his  compositions,  have  not,  in  some  degree, 
an  nnfavoui»ble  effect  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and 
the  commnnication  of  knowledge  :  in  so  pleasing  a  dress, 
error  and  involuntary  sophistry  might  insinuate  them- 
selves undetected,  because  without  suspicion;  and  even 
tmth  itself  finds  admission  too  easy,  when  the  severities 
of  attention  have  been  lulled  into  reverie  by  the  charms 
of  the  most  select  diction  and  the  most  attractive  im- 
agery. 

Sdf-rigkteoHt  and  dietating  Aaoeiationi.—'We  have 
a  society  in  town  for  the  snppression  of  vice,  which  will 
probably  be  overcome,  like  the  laws  they  would  revive, 
by  the  good  sense  of  the  times;  but  which,  if  allowed  to 
have  any  effiset,  can  have  no  other  than  to  abridge  the 


pleasures  of  the  lower  classes,  and  to  proMgaie  among 
the  class  just  above  them,  those  views  or  eanting,  in- 
quisition, and  scandal,  which  are  infinitely  worse  than 
all  the  stage-playing  and  sabbath-breaking ;  which  I 
agree  with  them  in  holding  in  great  abhorrence. 

ProDineial  Party  Politics. — Party  politics  at  Edin- 
burgh are  a  miserable  waste  of  mind ;  m>m  the  unavoid- 
able disadvantages  of  a  provincial  residence,  they  most 
narrow  the  judgment  and  debase  the  temper,  in  the  worst 
manner 

I  knew  long  ago,  how  much  the  virulent  spirit  of  flko- 
tion  entered  into  every  concern  in  the  narrow  bat  ac- 
tive society  of  Edinburgh ;  and  that  there  was  no  ityna- 
tice  to  personal  character,  however  ridiculous,  that  mi^t 
not  be  apprehended  in  a  competition  of  a  public  nature. 

Serinmng  Boob. — I  scarcely  believe  It  ever  answers 
any  good  purpose  to  treat  with  so  much  levity,  and  even 
petulance,  tbe  errors  of  a  man  like  Burke,  or  ctf  ona 
who  has  written  so  excellent  a  book  as  Price. 

We  might  multiply  such  passages  without  and. 
But  it  is  needless,  as  the  reader  must  already  have 
obtained  a  tolerably  dear  idea  of  the  character  of 
Francis  Horner,  and  of  ihose  canses  which,  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  rendered  him  so  osefbl 
in  public,  and  so  beloved  in  private  life.  From  m 
fine  moral  and  inteUectnal  nature,  there  never  was 
an  adherent  of  political  party  whose  spirit  was  so 
entirely  free  fW>m  raneonr  and  bitterness,  nor  a  maa 
without  original  advantages  of  birth  or  station 
who  had  his  own  way  to  make,  whose  ambition 
was  more  pure  from  the  alloy  of  servility.  la  tlw 
high  political  and  social  circles  into  which  he  was 
received  as  with  open  arms,  he  appaan  to  have 
taken  his  place  as  of  right,  and  to  have  sttstainad 
his  part  with  simplicity  and  manly  dignity. 

For  several  years  before  his  illness  assumed  the 
decided  character  of  pulmonary  disease,  Mr.  Hor- 
ner had  occasionally  suffered  from  a  complaint 
which  perplexed  the  phyncians  idiom  he  consulted, 
both  in  London  and  Edinburgh.    An  uneasiness, 
amounting  to  difficulty  of  breathing,  was  one  pain- 
ful symptom  ;  yet  the  disease  was  declared  to  be 
neitlier  water  on  the  chest,  nor  tubercular  con- 
sumption.    Dr.  Baillie  alone  rightly  oonjectared 
the  real  nature  of  the  unwonted  complaint  to 
which  Mr.  Homer,  without  any  apprehension  of 
his  end  being  so  near,  fell  a  victim.    It  was  an 
enlargement  of  the  air-cells  of  the  longs,  and  a 
consequent  condensation  of  thelisubstance, — a  form 
of  disease  so  unusual,  that  Dr.  Baillie  bad  known 
only  of  three  cases  of  so  rare  a  disorder,  and  these 
not  in  his  own  long  and  extensive  practice,  bat  from 
examining  anatomical  collections.    This  form  of 
disease  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.    Mr. 
Homer  died  at  Pisa,  whither  he  had  gone,  attended 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Memoirs,  by  the  concurrent 
advice  of  all  the  physicians  whom  he  had  consulted. 
His  letters  to  his  family  and  friends  are  continued  to 
within  a  very  few  days  of  his  death.    In  them  his 
mind  appears  in  fall  vigour,  his  social  affections  in 
fiill  play ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  pa*t  of  his  corre- 
spondence more  lively  in  style,  and  agreeable  in 
matter,  than  his  letters  to  tboise  female  friends  who 
felt  an  anxious  interest  in  his  recovery,— of  which 
neither  he  nor  his  brother  ever  appears  to  have 
doubted.    On  Ae  4th  of  February,  1817,  he  thus 
wrote  his  father,  after  describing  the  scenery  anmnd 
Pisa  :— 

I  give  yon  this  description,  that  vou  may  have  the 
better  notion  of  the  rides  we  can  take ;  nol>ody  knows 
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1>etter  tli&n  yourself,  how  maoh  the  efficacy  of  that  boto- 
niga  medicine  depends  apon  the  eye  being  fed,  as  one 
jogs  on,  -with  cheerful  scenery  and  great  prospects.  We 
■lukU  hare  still  greater  enjoyment,  when  ire  can  extend 
onriide  to  the  hills  themselves.  At  present  I  go  ont  in 
%  little  carriage,  and  Leonard  gives  me  his  pony  when 
vs  pt  to  the  tnrf ;  bat  I  feel  now  so  strong,  that  I  hare 
•et  Iieo  to  ioqoiie  for  a  second  pony,  that  we  may  take 
the  whole  in  company.  The  riding  does  his  stomach  a 
^eat  daal  of  good  ;  since  he  has  been  regularly  on 
keiMbaek,  he  has  eomplained  mneh  less  of  acid  and 
•tber  erils.  The  opium  ba4  certainly  a  rerr  signal  effect 
uon  my  breathing ;  within  an  hour  after  I  take  my  pill, 
if  I  have  been  panting,  and  coughing,  and  irritated  before, 
I  become  quite  tranquillized,  and  aU  these  symptoms  are 
aa^eaded,  so  that  I  not  only  have  perAwt  ease  while  I 
iSBwa  at  rest,  but  I  may  ersn  move  about,  and  nse  a 
dagre«  of  nnseular  exertion  with  freedom  and  impunity, 
Ibr  which  I  should  be  speedily  ohecked  by  palpitations 
attd  short  breath,  if  I  had  not  the  drag  In  me.    .    .    . 

Btnee  writing  this  letter,  I  hare  had  my  ride ;  we  are 
Jutt  tame  is.  The  air  blows  firesh,  but  the  sun  is  warm, 
Md  tlM  ^  without  a  oload.  There  are  the  most  aetire 
arpMnBM*  »f  spriAg  I  a  ttroag  Tc^etation  in  all  the 
winter-sown  crops,  and  that  bustle  of  field  labour  which 
at  no  season  of  the  year  is  more  enheartening  than  at 
fte  present.  The  great  variety  of  occupations  her*, 
MkM  it  BtUl  mm  eheeiisj  ud  inttrHtlnf ;  in  oqe  flfM, 


they  are  still  gathering  the  olives,  in  another  pruning 
the  vines,  in  a  third  ploughing  for  their  Turkey  wheat, 
in  a  fi>urth  preparing  the  ground  with  the  spade  for 
some  other  sowing.  Labourers  are  mingled  of  both 
sexes.  The  plough  is  most  primitively  rude  ;  the  grey 
oxen  have  a  primitire  beauty,  that  seems  to  suit  it.  No- 
thing makes  me  more  impatient  of  my  restraints,  than 
the  sight  of  these  fields ;  for  I  feel  far  greater  curiosity 
to  know  the  ways  and  habits  of  this  peasantry  and  theur 
hosbaadry,  and  to  understand  a  little  thk  flrame  of  a  so- 
ciety so  unlike  what  we  have  at  home  In  the  most  essen- 
tial respeets,  than  to  penetrate  into  the  Campo  Sant«, 
with  all  its  treasures  of  art.  I  regret  that  we  have  lost 
Mr.  Oswald,  to  whose  assistance  I  looked  forward  In 
walking  out  to  the  Pisan  (krms,  whSn  I  can  walk ;  he  Ui 
gone  to  Rome. 

Only  four  days  later,  and  the  warfare  of  {be 
writer  was  accomplished, — the  task  given  him  to 
do  on  earth,  nobly  fulfilled.  The  monument  eiectel 
to  his  memory  by  his  sorrowing  friends  has  long 
had  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  his  more  per- 
fect and  enduring  monument  will  be  found  in  tha 
record  of  his  virtuous  and  useful  hfe,  gathered  into 
these  volumes  from  his  speeches  in  Parliament, 
M»4  bis  {virate  papeza. 


«»R1TTER  TOaaENBURG." 
A  BAlLAS,  Mom  tbb  sniuH  OF  eeimiMt, 


"Bi*  Knight,  both  listsrly  an<  true 

My  heart  shall  ever  prove  , — 
O  aak  no  more,  lest  ye  should  change 

To  grief  that  sister  love. 
Cabn  would  I  still  to  yon  appear, 

Ckia  my  resolve  be  keeping  ; 
Yet,  0 1 1  scarce  «an  understand 

Year  dark  eye's  silent  weepug." 

He  bears,  and  mute,  with  grief  vppNia'd 

Upstarting— it  were  need, 
Be  dasped  her  wildly  to  his  breast, 

Then  fltmg  him  on  his  steed  ; 
Snmmon'd  his  serfiH-from  Swityer's  YftiM, 

They  aoms  with  horse  and  bnad/^ 
Xaek  tore  a  oross  upon  his  breast, 

Each  sought  the  Holy  Land. 
Jlttt$  aoUe  ware  their  deeds,  and  great 

The  trophies  which  they  wcm. 
As  through  the  banner'd  ranks  of  waf 

their  plumy  helmets  shone. 
Where  charged  the  infidels,  He  bor« 

The  piond,  the  fearlMs  inrt ) 
Yet  war,  nor  victory,  sould  assuage 

The  sadness  of  his  heart. 

A  yaar— no  more  he  may  endure 

A  woe  so  long  concealed. 
Then  qnltd  he,  that  unhappy  Knight, 

The  war  and  tinted  field  ; 
AM  in  a  diip  flmn  Joppa's  strand. 

He  speeds  bin  e'er  the  tide, 
'St  that  loved  shore  which,  all  for  him. 

Her  sweet  breath  sanctified. 

A  jalff^  »*  her  castle  stands, 

HeKnoaks,  in  hope,  in  fear. 
Ah  t  {tiunder4ike  what  words  are  those 

niat  smite  his  startled  ear ! 
"  fiie  wears  the  veil,  Ma  wheat  yen  teek, 

Aad  is  the  bride  of  Heaven. 
A  festal  day  was  yesterday, 

When  she  to  God  was  giyen." 


For  ev« !  quits  he  tbenj  for  erer. 

His  halls,  his  castle  grey, 
His  arms.  Us  fiiithful  horse,  and  we&ds 

His  solitary  *ay  j 
His  solitary  wajr  be  wends 

From  Toggenbnrg,  unknown. 
And  o'er  his  noble  limbs  has  he 

A  bair-oloth  garment  thrown. 
And  where,  'mid  lindens  dark,  there  >i««d« 

In  ever  varying  light. 
Her  clolster'd  home,  he  rear'd  Ms  hut. 

That  miserable  Knight. 
Tarrying  ft«m  morning  dawn  to  evv> 

Again  when  morning  shone, 
With  hope  like  light  upon  his  faee. 

There  watch'd  he — and  alone. 

And  there  for  hours,  long  hours  1  he  Bai« 

And  for  that  best  beloved, 
Look'd  ever  towards  the  cloister,  tQl 

The  well-known  lattice  ifloved. 
And  she  appeared  I    O  be'te  oat  Urn 

A  brighter  vision  smiled. 
Than  that  dear  form  that  meekly  how'd. 

So  calm — so  angel-mild. 

Joyfbl,  0  then,  he  laid  him  down, 

And  soothed  with  triifetful  sleep  ; 
Joyful,  that  mom  should  call  him  nf 

His  vigil  fbnd  to  keep  i 
And  so  fbr  days— ftr  years  he  sat, 

For  yean,  all  uureproved,    _ 
UBmurmuring,  griefless,  watching,  till 

The  well-lSown  lattice  moved, 

And  she  appeared — 6  ne'er  on  hint 

A  brighter  vision  smiled, 
Than  that  dear  form  that  deeUy  W^i'i, 

So  oalffl — BO  adgel-niild. 
And  BO — one  mom  there  sat  a  6vtfi*f 

That  cloister-ward  did  bear 
Its  pale  and  tranquil  face,  as  still 

Intently,  gazing,  there, 
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Yss,  thank  Heaven !  there  is  a  great  load  off  my 
mind.  I  can  now  afibrd  to  smUe  at  the  foolish 
apprehenaons  which  used  to  hannt  me  about  cer- 
tain transactions  in  which  I  Iiare  been  engaged. 
How  often  have  I  started  from  mj  dreams  in  an 
agony  of  cold  sweat,  under  the  impreseion  that  the 
daws  of  a  police-officer  were  riveted  in  the  collar 
of  my  nightgown !  What  a  hell  of  misery  I  en- 
doied  that  day,  when  at  the  hospitable  board  of 
the  Editor  of  The  Edinbutyh  Rtritw,  I  sate  oheek- 

by-jowl  with  the  Procurator  Fiscal  of  A ,  and 

heard  that  ftcetious  functionary  discuss,  with  sin- 
gular felicity,  the  rules  of  evidence  as  applicable 
to  a  notorious  case  of  murder !  Nor  shall  I  ever 
forget  my  horror  when,  one  fine  winter's  morning. 
No.  359  of  the  G.  Division  entered  my  apartments 
at  the  Albany,  though  the  object  of  his  avatar 
proved  to  be  merely  a  summons  for  me  to  attend 
at  Bow  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  a 
noble  friend,  who  was  aflSicted  with  an  irresistible 
penchant  for  the  silver  plate  of  his  Club!  For 
years  my  life  was  a  buiden  to  me — ^not  from  any 
fault  of  my  own — ^no !  I  flatter  myself  I  am  above 
the  weakness  of  remorse!— but  solely  from  my 
having  misunderstood  the  laws  of  my  country. 
Ass  that  I  was,  I  believed  that  tiieft  was  theft, — 
murder,  murder;  and  that  Botany  Bay  was  as 
surely  the  guerdon  of  the  one,  as  an  exit  at  eight 
in  the  morning  through  the  New  Patent  Drop  was 
the  dimaz  of  the  other.  Chief  Justice  Tindal  has 
purged  my  mental  vision. 

And  thoo,  friend  of  my  soul!  why  shonldst  thou 
longer  bear  the  secret  in  thy  breast?  The  knife 
went  to  his  heart  with  a  scientific  certainty.  He 
fell  without  a  groan.  Oh,  let  not  the  world  burst 
in  ignorance.  Step  forth,  worthy  John  Smith, 
from  thy  honourable  obscurity ; — ^Bentley  will  give 
a  couple  of  guineas  per  sheet  more  for  "  the  artide," 
—and  henceforth  let,  "  Who  murdered  B^bie!  " 
be  no  vain  inquiry. 

For  my  own  part,  I  mean  to  make  a  dean  breast 
of  it.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  should  have  hesitated 
certainly  before  admitting  the  public  to  an  unre- 
served acquaintance  with  certain  passages  of  my 
biography.  But  as  I  left  the  Old  Bailey  the  other 
day,after  the  trial  of  SCNaughten,  I  fdt  myscmples 
vanish  into  thin  air,  like  the  last  whiff  of  an  ex- 
hausted cigar.  I  am  a  MoKOM  ANiAC !  In  that  fact 
lies  the  solution  of  all  my  fears :  it  is  the  dissolvent 
of  all  my  moral  and  dvil  responsibilities.  I  am 
impervious  to  public  opinion,  and  rather  court  in- 
vestigation th^  otherwise.  I  could  fill  vdnmes 
vrith  my  murd— monomanias ;  but,  leaving  my 
literary  execution — ^I  mean  executor— to  reooid 
my  eventful  history  with  more  satisfactory  detail, 
I  shall  now  merely  dash  off  a  few  sketches  as  a 
sort  of  Sop  to  Cerberus,  to  whet  Uie  public  craving 
for  wholesome  exdtement. 

My  first  monomania  dates  from  my  native  city 
of  Glai^w.  I  was  then  a  boy  of  some  thirteen, 
in  daily  attendance  at  i»  d^ssical  seminary,  where 


Latin  and  Geography  were  dibbled  into  the  youth- 
ful mind  by  a  snufi^  probationer  of  the  Kirk,  at 
about  the  same  rate  of  remuneration  per  numscoll, 
as  a  market-g^ardener  receives  for  planting  a  tow  of 
brocoli.  Midway  Iietween  this  school  and  my 
paternal  mansion,  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  the 
name  of  which  I  have  now  forgotten,  an  aged  min- 
strel, called  Sanders  Bogle,  r^ularly  took  his  stand. 
He  was  a  decrepid  villain,  who  might  have  seenaome 
sixty  winters,  sand  blind,  with  a  white  stubby 
beard,  and  a  crooked  nose,  from  the  point  of  whidi 
a  large  amber-coloured  drop  evermore  tremulously 
depended.  A  barrd-organ  was  slung  over  his 
shoulders  by  a  discarded  horse-girth ;  and  on  this 
infernal  machine  did  the  Timotheus  of  the  Crallow- 
gate  grind  away  unceasingly  for  sixteen  hours  out 
of  every  twenty-four.  It  was  a  new  barrd-or^gan 
when  first  I  made  its  acquaintance,  and  possessed 
of  connderable  power,  although  adapted  for  only 
one  tune^that  time  being  "  The  Flowers  of  the 
Forest,"  whose  untimely  disappearance  must  have 
been  bewaUed,  by  the  hands  of  Sanders  Bogle, 
many  millions  of  times  during  the  course  of  his 
miserable  existence.  I  had  to  pass  that  nutn  six 
times  a-day  on  my  way  to  and  from  school,  and 
every  time  that  I  passed,  there  sate  Sanders  grind- 
ing. 

Sedet  nteninmqtie  sedebit 

Infeliz  Theseos. 

By  a  constitutional  antipathy  I  have  always 
loathed  and  abhorred  music — ^plaintive  mudc  in 
particular.  I  cannot  listen  to  certain  tunes,  indeed, 
without  experiencing  a  strong  desire  to  strwigle  the 
performer.  Of  these  is  that  sickening  "  Flowers 
of  the  Forest."  When  but  six  years  old,  I  stabbed 
my  nurse— a  Yarrow  woman — with  the  kitchen 
scissors,  for  merdy  attempting  to  use  its  magnetic 
influence,  when  vrerj  other  means  of  putting  me 
to  deep  had  failed ;  and  Dr.  Soursoones  declared, 
upon  soul  and  consdence,  that  had  the  implement 
not  been  somewhat  blunted  in  the  culinary  opera- 
tion of  deansing  haddocks,  poor  Ailsie  Potts  would 
inevitably  have  been  "  wede  awa,"  like  her  moss- 
trooping  ancestors  at  Flodden.  Judge  then  of  my 
feelings  towards  Sanders  Bogle  ! 

In  vain  I  thrust  my  fingers  into  my  ears,  and 
rushed  past  my  tormentor  like  a  whirlwind.  A 
horrid  fascination  was  upon  me,  like  that  of  the 
Andent  Mariner  upon  the  wedding  guest.  I  was 
the  man,  or  rather  boy,  "  that  must  hear  him." 
Sanders  Bogle  was  a  magician,  the  barrd-oigan 
his  implement  of  power.  It  was  my  weird— my 
destiny  to  see,  to  hear  him.  I  was  a  victim  to  be 
daily  immolated  upon  the  organ  of  Sanders  Bogle. 
My  very  deep  was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  his 
solitary  ditty. 

This  feeling  grew  upon  me,  till  at  last  I  stood  in 
awe  of  the  venerable  ruffian.  I  firmly  believed  that, 
miserable  as  my  actual  existence  was,  he  was  able 
to  make  it  infinitely  worse.  He  might  transform 
me  into  the  barrel-organ,  to  moan  out  for  ever,  in 
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atomic  fragments  of  Boand,  the  notes  of  that  dole- 
ful coronach.  At  last  an  idea  struck  me.  Micliael 
Scott  without  his  book  sank  &om  an  Aichimage 
into  a  dotard :  might  not  Sanders  Bogle  sink  like- 
wise, if  deprived  of  the  implement  of  his  power.  I 
had  bat  to  possess  myself  of  the  barrel-organ,  and 
I  was  free — free  as  an  emancipated  ArieL 

Tiiat  very  evening  I  stole  an  aged  carving-luiife 
from  the  Idtchen  dresser,  and,  with  sixpence  pur- 
loined from  my  mother's  drawers,  I  purchased  a 
hone.  For  two  long  days  I  sat  in  the  garret,  whet- 
ting the  doll  metal  against  the  stone,  until  the  edge 
was  polished  and  tlie  point  sliarp.  I  proved  its 
keenness  by  a  stab  into  the  first  volume  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.  It  penetrated  Uirough 
boards  ttnd  paper  as  far  as  the  word  "  Acoustics." 
I  tested  its  edge  :  it  severed  my  uncle's  newest  and 
strongest  bucksldns,  as  if  they  Iiad  been  made  of 
cobwebs.  Thus  armed,  and  fortified  with  a  couple 
of  glasses  of  Port  wine,  surreptitiously  swallowed 
from  a  decanter,  which  had  been  somewhat  in- 
eantioiuly  left  in  the  dining-room  press,  I  stole  oat 
of  doors,  a  little  after  dusk,  to  effect  tiie  work  of 
disenchantment. 

It  was  a  drizzly  evening,  and  the  lamps  stared 
out  of  the  mist  at  each  oUter,  like  so  many  rising 
moons.  As  I  skated  along  the  slippery  streets,  a 
strange  sensation  of  dread  came  over  me.  I  had 
even  begun  to  meditate  a  retreat— when  a  cold 
deety  g^nst  of  wind  blew  directly  in  my  face,  and 
brought  with  it  the  wail  of  the  infernal  machine. 
Of  coarse,  after  that  there  was  no  drawing  back. 
On  I  walked  resolutely  with  set  teeth,  one  hand 
buried  in  my  breeched  pocket,  the  oUier  in  my 
breast,  and  tliat  one  clasped  the  knife  I  On  I  went, 
the  hideous  music  sonndhig  ever  clearer  in  my  ears, 
till  I  reached  the  well-known  comer,  where  Sanders 
stood  as  usual  grinding  his'infemal  milL  I  ap- 
proached cautiously,  got  behind  him,  and  was  just 
about  to  insinuate  my  weapon  under  the  horse-g^rth 
beneath  his  shoulder,  when  I  felt  something  iDce  a 
steel-trap  close  upon  my  left  leg  with  an  agonizing 
snap,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  in  the  grasp  of  the  fiend ! 

I^e  all  other  necromancers,  SLnders  Bogle  had 
his  familiar  spirit.  Some  have  attended  tlieir 
mortal  masters  in  the  guise  of  blue-bottle  flies, 
others  in  the  semblance  of  cats ;  and  others— wit- 
ness the  imps  of  Faust  and  Albertus— in  the  shape 
of  coal-black  dogs.  This  latter  description  of 
demon  it  pleased  Sanders  Bogle  to  affect.  His 
Hephistophiles  was  a  shaggy,  bandy-l^;ged  mon- 
grel, with  a  pair  of  red  eyes  blinking  tlurough  a 
felt  of  clotted  hair.  This  imp,  which  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  Bawsey,  was  fastened  by  a  long  string 
to  the  barrel-organ,  of  which  he  was  thus  consti- 
tuted the  tutelary  guardian.  It  was  in  his  fangs 
that  I  now  found  myself.  His  g^wl  awakmed 
the  sensibilities  of  the  wicard,  and  for  a  moment 
the  organ  ceased  to  grind. 

"At  him,  Bawsey,  at  him  I"  mattered  the  male- 
volent organist,  groping  round  him  with  his  stick 
till  he  ascertwned  the  precise  position  of  my  head, 
upon  which  he  incontinentiy  delivered  a  blow 
vicious  enough  to  have  craclced  a  cocoa  not.  In 
vain  I  yelled  and  danced  a  frantic  Cachuca.  The 
demon  wonltl  not  let  ^,  and  I  had  dropped  my 


knife.  At  last,  however,  t  managed  to  plant  a 
tremendous  idck  with  my  disengaged  foot  right 
between  the  eyes  of  Bawsey,  who  tiiereupon  opened 
his  jaws  for  a  pntematural  howl,  and  in  so  doing, 
voided  his  hold.  I  limped  homeward  in  an  agony 
of  fear  and  pain;  and  the  hateful  dirge  for  the 
Forest  Flowers  sounded  behind  me  as  I  went,  like 
the  Psan  of  a  mocldng  fiend. 

Long  and  anzionsly  did  I  b;t>od  over  my  revenge. 
To  attack  Bogle  again,  so  long  as  Bawsey  was  alive, 
I  Imew  to  be  fridtiess  I  Accordingly,  I  changed 
my  tactics,  and  commenced  a  system  of  concilia- 
tion by  throwing  bread  and  other  comestibles  to  the 
fiend  as  I  passed  on  my  way  to  schooL  Bawsey 
was  propitiated,  and  invariably  wriggled  his  mis- 
sliapen  stomp  of  a  tail,  whenever  I  approached. 

One  day  I  abstracted  a  veal  cutlet  from  a  dish 
of  these  savoury  esculents  on  its  way  from  the 
dining-room  to  the  kitchen,  having  previously  pro- 
cured a  sufficient  supply  of  a  certain  white  powder, 
freqnenUy  employed  to  curtail  the  earthly  sorrows 
of  rats  and  oot(>genarian  uncles.  I  deposited  about 
half  an  ounce  of  this  mineral  in  a  longitudinal 
bisection  of  the  cutlet ;  and  having  wrapped  it  care- 
fully in  paper,  took  my  way  to  schooL  Bawsey 
wa^ied  his  tidl  as  usual,  and  I  threw  him  the 
cutlet.  Fool  that  I  was,  to  think  I  could  cajole 
the  fiend  I  He  smelt  it  only  once ;  and,  fi:^ng 
upon  me  the  glaro  of  his  charcoal-red  eyes,  he 
curled  up  his  hairy  lip  so  as  to  exhibit  a  double 
row  of  formidable  fangs,  and  emitted  an  nnearthly 
howL  I  took  to  my  heels  as  if  Beelzebub  were 
after  me  in  person,  got  well  pawmied  by  the  pro- 
bationer for  not  knowing  one  word  of  my  lessons, 
— how  should  I  ?— and  on  my  return  home,  observed 
fr«m  the  opposite  side  of  the  street — ^for  this  time 
even  the  barrel-organ  could  not  draw  me  across  ■- 
tiie  malignant  Bawsey  frisking  in  a  transport  of 
Satanic  joy  around  the  corpse  of  another  mangy 
cur,  whose  hanger  had,  no  donbt,  overcome  Us 
discretion. 

That  very  night  I  left  Glasgow,  and  entered  as  a 
cabin-boy  on  board  a  merohant  vessel  bound  for 
the  West  Indies.  One  city,  one  hemisphere  was 
too  small  to  contain  both  me  and  Sanders  Bog^ 
Then  was  no  alternative :  one  of  as  most  quit  the 
field  or  die. 

Such  was  the  first  phans  of  my  monomania. 
Its  catastrophe  was  reserved  ontil  some  eight  years 
mora  had  run  their  coarse.  With  slight  excep- 
tions, I  was  at  sea  dnring  the  whole  of  that  period. 
For  five  years  I  sailed  under  the  British  fl^,  and 
for  the  remuning  three  beneath  the  shadow  of  a 
pennon  nndisgraoed  by  national  appropriation.  In 
our  moments  of  mirth  and  jollity,  my  gallant  mess- 
mates used  to  designate  oar  banting  by  the  endear- 
ing appellation  of  "The  Jolly  Roger ;"  and  we  vowed 
to  keep  it  flying,  as  long  as  a  plank  of  our  crafb 
stuck  together.  We  wen  a  happy  and  brotherly 
cnw ;  bat,  somehow  or  other,  every  one  of  us  had 
hisnumomania.  If  we  casually  came  across  a  deeply 
laden  merchantman  on  the  high  seas,  with  an  in- 
fatuation not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for,  we  in- 
variably attacked,  boarded,  and  scuttled  her,  hav- 
ing first  appropriated  the  cargo.  Nor  did  we  stop 
here.    For  we  had  a  caait  fgr  seeing  tb«  captain 
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and  crew  of  Vessels  in  this  situation,  walk  along  a 
plank  placed  on  the  bulwarks  of  our  ship,  until 
they  plumped  into  the  clear  blue  water.  It  was  so 
beautiful  an  illustration  of  the  laws  of  gravitation! 

In  the  course  of  some  months,  a  new  monomani^ 
took  possession  of  the  common  sailors,  of  whom  I 
was  one ;  and  nothing  could  driVe  out  of  our  heads 
the  conrictton,  that  it  was  indispensable  for  the 
welfue  and  enrichment  of  our  I>ody  corporate,  that 
a  certain  medicine,  made  up  in  leaden  pills,  should 
Im  administered  to  the  captain,  lieutenant,  and 
certain  others  of  the  crew.  The  medicine  was  ad- 
ministered accordingly  :  but  somehow  it  disagreed 
trith  the  patients,  and  they  all  died.  Having  per- 
formed the  last  sad  offices  of  friendship  by  pitching 
their  bodies  to  the  sharks,  we  shared  their  executry 
among  the  survivors,  according  to  the  marine  code 
legulating  intestate  succession.  ThQ  monomania 
went  on  increasing ;  and  a  g9od  many  of  our  origi- 
nal number  were  subjected  to  the  reco^ised  phar- 
niacopeia,  and  died.  Sometimes  the  treatment 
varied,  and  we  let  blood,  without  being  particular 
as  to  an  artery  or  two ;  but  the  result  was  quite 
the  same.  At  last,  when  our  number  was  reduced 
to  six,  we  unanimously  voted  ourselves  in  sound 
health,  put  into  a  Spanish  port,  sold  the  vessel  aod 
cargo,  divided  the  proceeds,  and  parted.  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  these  fine  fellows  since,  except, 
indeed,  a  floating  pimour  that  two  of  them,  upon 
vhom  the  fits  of  monomania  had  been  very  strong, 
had  formed  an  eooentrio  fancy  for  hanging  in 
ohaias;  and,  iMwordingly,  «ie  swinging  still  in  that 
singular  fix,  «om»whei«  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Port  Royal. 

I  returned  to  Glasgow  with  rather  more  doub- 
loons in  my  pocket  than  I  am  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  at  the  present  moment  The  first  thought 
that  flashed  aoroes  me  as  I  set  foot  on  the  Broomie- 
law,  was  this.  Was  Sanders  B<«le  still  alive? 
Pid  this  destroyer  of  my  boyhood's  peace  still  drag 
on  Ms  miserable  career? 

I  felt  that  I  could  have  no  peace  untS  that  prob- 
lem were  solved;  and  accordingly,  after  hastily 
depositing  my  luggage  in  an  hotel,  I  rushed  towards 
the  ancient  corner.  A  feeble  sound  grated  upon 
my  ear,  and  there,  as  in  bygone  days,  stood  San- 
ders Bogle  and  his  barrel-organ. 

Years  had  told  upon  Sanders  :  he  looked  much 
older,  and  more  deorepid  ;  and  his  beard  was,  if 
possible,  miMe  stubby,  and  his  nose  more  awry, 
though  still  decorated  with  its  glancing  pendicle. 
TIm  world  was  evidently  not  the  friend  of  Bogle. 
His  coat  was  tJireadbare,  and  darned  with  worsteds 
of  every  dye;  his  hat  had  lost  both  rim  and  crown; 
the  old  horse-girth  was  split  into  separate  thnims ; 
and  his  shoes  had  degenerated  into  bauchles.  My 
&*liagB  towards  him  were  those  of  coHuniseratian. 
I  yearned  to  remove  him  fitHU  a  soene  of  so  much 
anxiety  and  afiliction.  But  the  change  upon  the 
ogan  was  even  more  remarkable.  Tlw  vtry 
"Slowws  of  the  Forest"  had  been  gvound  away, 
in  the  conrse  of  its  ceasdless  reflations,  and  n»- 
Aing  but  a  few  petals  turned  up  now  and  then,  aa 
tiM  miU  went  painfully  round.  Many  bars  of  the 
tune  were  wanting ;  yet  still  the  withered  hand 
tt  S«ade»  4saved  unto  his  beloved  inrtnunisat. 


And  Bawsey  was  gone !  The  demon  was  iko  longer 
there  to  interpose  between  me  and  Bogle;  but 
for  the  moment  I  meditated  nothing.  The  feeblo 
squeak  of  the  otgan  excited  uo  frenzy  in  ray 
bosom.  The  spell  was  broken,  and,  turning  ^- 
lenly  upon  my  heel,  I  walked  back  to  the  hdtel. 
My  monomania,  however,  was  not  dead,  thovgh. 
dormant. 

I  threw  qiyself  upon  my  bed,  and  smoked  six- 
teen consecutive  cheroots^  in  suence  and  moody 
rumination.  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  wiUi 
the  detail  of  the  mental  process  through  which 
I  arrived  at  the  two  following  conclosiona  : — ^first, 
that  Sanders  Bogle,  by  forcing  me  prematurely  to 
quit  my  hom^  had  been  the  direct  cause  of  thirty- 
nine  human  lives  being  sacrificed  in  engagement^ 
philosophical  experiment,  and  otherwise  ;  and 
that  indirectly  he  had  aided  and  abetted  in  the  de- 
struction of  some  two  hundred  more ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  said  Sanders  was  answerable  for  the  afore- 
said extensive  loss  of  life,  and  ought  to  sufi«r  death. 
My  mind  was  further  tranquillized  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  the  removal  of  the  minstrel  from  exia- 
tence  would  be  a  direct  benefit,  not  only  to  the 
public  at  large,  but  to  himself. 

Having  arrived  at  these  conclusions,  I  lost  no 
time  in  repairing  to  a  neighbouring  slop-shop, 
where,  for  a  trifle,  I  provided  myself  with  the  fall- 
dress  costume  of  "a  young  Gorbalier,"  a  local 
character,  somewhat  resembling  the  jfaaevr  of 
Paris,  and  well  known  to  the  shopkeepers  of  th^ 
Trongate.  Arrayed  in  this  elegant  attire,  I  s^ied 
forth  after  nightfall,  and  accosted  Sanders  in  tha 
melodious  accents  of  the  West,  which,  in  all  mjr 
wanderings,  I  had  never  forgotten. 

"  £h,  Sanders  Bogle,  man,  hoo's  a'  wi'  ye  %  It's 
a  dooms-lang  time  sin'  you  an'  me  forgathewd." 

The  crystal  fell  from  the  girandole  of  Sandei% 
as  he  replied — "  'Deed,  no  weel  ava ;  for  ita  uncQ 
cauld,  and  aum  getting  &aiL  But  wha'  may  yon 
be  that's  speerin'  ?" 

"Preserve  us,  man t  hae  ye  fugot  JockNievie- 
son  the  oollidgener  ? " 

"Weel,  I  dinna  ken.  There's  a  hantle  of  the 
callants  aye  ganging  aboot,  and  a  body  canaa 
mind  a'  their  names." 

"Eh,  man,"  I  re^wnded,  "ye  look  unco  dieieh 
standin'  there  im  the  caold  staoes ;  and  it's  *  vat 
nicht  at  best.  Kwa  doun  wi'  me  to  the  firoonie- 
law,  and  I'll  gie  ye  a  half-mnt^kin,  nan,  ka,  anUl 
lang  syne." 

"  Hoot,  lad,  I  eanna  do  Aat.  Inever  gaagsaff 
my  »tanoe  till  the  dock  hae  cbappit  ten  on  th« 
TroB.  No  that  I  mislike  the  whisky ;  bat  whilw 
I  get  maist  bawbees  after  the  gloamin'." 

"  Peil  take  the  bawbees,  man,  and  tb*  vfaialqr 
baith.  I  tdl  ye  it's  brandy  ye'se  get  &••  gi^  vti. 
nae  1m«  ;  and  a  white  shiUtng  into  the  liiiiin  " 

"  Brandy ! "  cried  the  seksn^  aoasr,  with  • 
sonan  that  almost  amonnted  to  a  y«IL  "  Was  it 
brandy,  ye  said  ?  O  man,  I'd  gang  ts  the  mk  •' 
the  waxld  wi'  ye,  for  a  asenthfti'  o't.  JTnst  bitfe  » 
gUl^till  I  sling  my  breadwinner  on  my  back  ;aMi 
gie's  a  hand  o'  yer  arm,  for  my  sicfat's  no  sae  ^ada 
as  it  used  to  be." 
W«  walluad  d»ira  aiswly,  Isisoiely^  aad 
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tionately  to  the  Broon)ielaw.  I  began  to  lore  the 
old  niaii,  he  nestled  so  dose  to  me.  We  were  ac- 
commodated with  a  hack-room  in  a  low  pothouse. 
I  lemember  that  room  well — there  was  a  bed  in  it, 
with  blue  striped  curtains,  and  orer  the  fireplace 
was  a  glazed  print  of  Britannia,  and  another  of 
llarshal  Blucher. 

"O  mani  mak'  the  tumbler  strong!"  said 
Bogle,  withdrawing  his  hands  from  the  fire,  a«  he 
beard  th«  tinkling  of  the  glass.  I  complied  witbi 
hia  request — Lacdanvh  materially  increases  the 
strei^gth  of  brandy- 
He  ^mnk  thr«fe  tupblers,  howeveic*  hefore  he 
became  incoherent.  He  then  rambled  in  his  speech, 
and  I  made  the  fourth  a  good  deal  stronger.  I 
never  remember  to  have  passed  a  pleasanter  even- 
ing. jSanders  was  quite  amusing  for  the  first  half- 
hour  or  so ;  then  pathetic ;  then,  as  I  said  before, 
incoherent.  Next  he  became  somewhat  lethargic ; 
and  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  for  he  had  swallowed 
enough  of  the  opiate  to  have  floored  a  Chinese 
mandarin. 

"  Tajte  it  easy,  Mr.  Bogje,"  said  I,  "  and  »ever 
tpmd  me  ;  I  feel  remarkably  comfortable."  And 
BO  I  did.  The  head  of  Sanders  dropped  upon  his 
baird-oigan, — he  gaye  three  or  four  heavy  snores, 
and  then  all  was  still.  I  put  my  hand  to  his  wrist, 
uid  fdt  that  th«re  was  no  pulse.  Very  quietly  I 
hfted  the  tongs,  took  up  a  live  coal  from  the  hearth, 
and  dropped  it  into  the  barrel-organ.  I  th«n  went 
mt,  closed  the  door,  and  walked  into  the  street.  It 
was  a  sweet  moonlight  night,  serene  and  placid. 
"  JIow,"  said  I,  "  that  job's  over." 
Next  morning,  I  was  surprised  to  read  in  the 
paiMiB,  tiiat  there  had  been  an  extensive  fire  over- 
night on  the  Broomielaw  ;  that  three  houses  had 
hem  bomt  down ;  and  that  the  origin  of  the  cala- 
mity had  been  traced  to  an  intoxicated  vagrant, 
who  had  taken  fire  by  spontaneous  combustion ; 
and  thus  occasioned  considerable  loss  to  a  respect- 
able Insurance  office. 
So  ended  my  first  monomania. 

My  nesrt  monomania  was  geological.  Its  result, 
oddly  enough,  was  equally  fatal. 

The  summer  had  been  an  unusually  warm  one, 
and  had  made  a  perfect  fermenting  vat  of  my  at  all 
times  too  susceptible  heart.  Myevil  genius  was  Miss 
Jessy  Staig,  then  the  reigning  beauty  of  Lanark. 
A  charming  creature  she  was,  certainly  : — all  life, 
vivacity,  and  fun — ^a  sort  of  Euphrosyne  of  the 
Upper  Ward.  I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  of 
e<»ta&y  with  whidi  I  saw  her  bounding  through 
the  right  and  left  of  an  eightsome  reel  the  evening 
I  was  introduced  to  her  at  a  tea-party  at  Mrs. 
Glaikit's,  the  provost's  widow.  How  she  curvetted 
in  and  out,  clapping  her  hands,  and  reeling  like  an 
inspired  Bacchante !  The  divine  fury  of  her  cutting 
sizes  !    I  was  a  "  gone  'coon." 

I  showed  all  the  t(?ual  symptoms  of  the  i^cken 
deer — ^raved,  sighed,'  sonnetteered.'  I  was  young 
then.  My  attachments  are  much  less  volcanic 
now.  Miss  Staig  was  not  positively  cruel. — No ! 
When  I  have  seized  her  hand  in  the  twilight 
amonjf  t}ie  gooseberry  bushes,  it  was  not  with- 
dnwn,    T  can  even  now  remember  the  diamond 


sparkle  of  the  tearnjiop  that  stood  in  her  large 
black  eyes,  as,  with  a  plaintive  desolation  in  my 
voice  and  aspect,  I  recited  to  her  my  stanzas  "  On 
a  Breaking  Heart,"  over  a  dish  of  her  paternal 
strawberries.  Byron  was  in  vogue  in  those  days  ; 
and  my  experiences  enabled  me  to  pepper  my 
verses  with  the  sentimental  ruffianism  of  Lara  and 
!rA«  Corsair  very  freely.  I  hinted  darkly  at  in- 
expiable crimes,  and  gave  |ier  very  plainly  to  un- 
derstand that  remorse  wa^  eating  into  my  vitals 
like  corrosive  sublimate.  The  Staig  was  a  mortal 
woman.  I  felt  assured  she  could  not  withstand 
my  passion,  and  I  was  happy. 

But  there  was  a  fly  in  my  pot  of  ointment. 
There  was  a  certain  Mr.  Alexander  Tred^e^ 
whom  I  always  met  at  the  Staigs' — a  young  pro- 
prietor of  looms  uncountable— .-sole  sultan  of  a 
seraglio  of  "  spinning  Jennies  " — a  Unsey-woolsey 
rogue,  that  seemed  to  me  to  smell  perennially  of 
oily  srool.  If  I  called  of  a  forenoon,  Mr.  Treddlea 
was  sure  to  be  lounging  on  the  sofa ;  while  the 
Staig,  whom  I  used  prettily  to  call  my  Saint  Ce- 
cilia, was  essaying  to  raise  him  to  the  skies  by  her 
performance  of  "  The  Storm  Hondo,"  or  "  The 
Copenhagen  Waltz."  Of  an  evening,  when  JE 
would  drop  in  for  an  hour,  there  was  Treddlea 
again,  on  the  best  possible  footing  with  the  authora 
of  my  charmer's  being.  Be  always  stayed  supper, 
and  consumed  large  quantities  of  cheese.  The 
monster ! 

I  never  noticed  that  he  paid  particular  atten- 
tions to  the  Staig;  and  die  always  seemed  to 
treat  him  with  quiet  indifference.  Heaven  I  how 
was  I  undeceived  I  That  kiss  still  smacks  in  my 
ears  1  And  i^ie — she,  who  had  listened  to  the  deep 
adoration  of  my  poetic  hearty  she  could  calmly 
blow  her  nose,  and,  muttering,  "  Oh,  Alick  !"  sink 
upon  the  soulless  bosom  of  a  twister  of  thrums  I 
I  had  no  malice  towards  him — none.  But  his  pre- 
sence haunted  me.  It  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  it. 

The  banks  of  the  Clyde  were  a  favourite  resort 
of  mine.  The  knap  of  my  geological  hammer  often 
scared  the  lintwhite  aad  the  throstle-cook,  as  I 
chipped  from  the  rocks  a  hundredweight  or  so  of 
grauwacke,  or  diverted  my  daify  sorrows  with  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  syenite,  (tigi  o'  niffit.) 
Just  over  against  the  Falls,  in  the  side  of  a  preci- 
pitous rock  which  overhung  an  eddying  pool  of 
unfathomable  depth,  I  had  discovered  a  remark- 
able deposit  of  trap,  to  which  I  frequently  scrambled. 
My  hammer  had  been  so  active,  that  a  considerable 
excavation  had  been  formed.  It  was  an  idle  fancy, 
but  I  had  a  pleasure  in  hearing  the  stookes  of  the 
hammer  falling  against  the  stone,  and  breaking  the 
monotonous  thunder  of  the  Cora  Linn. 

I  remember  well  one  forenoon  in  particular. 
Th^re  was  to  be  a  pic-nic  party,  from  the  Staigs'  to 
the  Falls  next  day,  of  which  I  had  been  asked  to 
make  one.  Treddles  was  also  to  be  there.  It  was, 
by  this  time,  pretty  generally  understood,  that  the 
Staig  had  agreed  to  resign  her  own  romantic  name 
for  his.  Bat  I  was  above  evincing  chagrin  or  dis- 
appointment. I  had  a  vague  idea  that  Treddlea 
had  wronged  me,  but  that  was  aU.  I  had,  there- 
fore, accepted  the  invitation  cordially  |nd  fiigiJify  ; 
and  as  I  sat  that  forenoon  by  the  depont  of  trap,— 
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thinking  th&t  another  tongue  than  mine  should, 
on  the  morrow,  breathe  ia  her  ear  the  soft,  low  ac- 
cents of  love,  another  finger  than  mine  point  out 
each  beauty  of  that  fairy  spot,  another  hand  than 
mine  cull  for  her  the  tenderest  tit^hits  of  the  diicken 
pasty, — ^my  mind  was  so  full  of  its  own  sad  reflec- 
tions, that  I  did  not  perceive  tliat,  in  the  meantime, 
my  hammer,  increasing  in  the  fury  of  its  strokes 
with  the  excitement  of  my  feelings,  had  chipped 
away  about  half  a  ton  of  rock,  leaving  a  projecting 
ledge  above  me,  from  the  canopy  of  which  I  thought 
it  prudent  to  retreat. 

Next  day  we  were  all  at  the  Falls,  as  pleasant  a 
party  as  ever  made  the  woods  of  Cora  ring  with 
their  mirth.  Treddles  was  as  meny  as  a  cricket, 
pouring  out  the  facetis  of  "  The  Laird  of  Logan" 
in  the  jollity  of  his  heart.  He  was  all  smiles  and 
politeness,  and  radiant  in  a  satin  vest,  sprigged 
with  fuschias.  The  Staig  was  the  envy  of  half  the 
pretty  girls  present.  Indeed  they  coidd  hardly  be 
got  to  pay  the  rest  of  us  ordinary  civilities,  Treddles 
was  so  engaging.  The  weaver's  beam  had  paled 
our  ineffectual  fires ;  and  he — ^but  if  he  did  squeeze 
her  waist  slyly,  every  now  and  then,  what  was  that 
tome? 

Treddles  grew  excited.  The  intoxication  of  suc- 
cess, and  of  some  execrable  champagne,  carried  him 
away.  We  were  rambling  among  the  woods  op- 
posite the  Falls,  every  one  trying  to  discover  some 
point  £ram  which  their  appearance  should  be  most 
imposing.  I  found  a  spot  that  seemed  to  me  to 
command  a  divine  view  of  them.  Winding  among 
the  bushes,  till  you  reached  the  verge  of  the  preci- 
pice, the  sweep  of  the  cataract  broke  suddenly  upon 
the  view ;  while  the  long,  graceful  arms  of  the  sUver 
birch  that  overhung  the  spot,  formed  a  delicious 
framework  to  the  picture.  I  felt  the  joy  that  it 
would  be  to  point  out  such  a  view  to  the  mistress 
of  one's  heart.  It  was  a  hard  task,  but  I  succeeded 
in  stifling  every  throb  of  rivalry,  and  vowed  that 
Treddles  should  have  that  joy,  since  I  could  not. 
I  led  him  aside, — ^told  him  of  ^e  spot.  He  pressed 
my  hand  warmly,  said  I  was  a  good  fellow,  and 
started  off  for  the  Staig.  He  was  full  of  g^dety 
and  lyrical  emotion,  which  he  vented  by  singing, 
as  he  went,  the  channing  ballad  of  "  The  Glasco' 
Chappie."  All  day  long,  indeed,  he  had  been  fa- 
vouring OS  with  the  beautiful  moral  which  forms 
its  burden : — 

"  What's  Ihe  odds,  sae  lug  aa  we're  happy ! 
That's  your  sort,  quo'  the  Glasoo'  chappie." 
Light-hearted  Treddles ! 

I  saw  him  lead  her  towards  the  spot.    A  resist- 


less impulse  compelled  me  to  follow.  Her  wonUul« 
ly  timidity  shrank  from  an  approach  to  the  veige 
of  the  chasm. 

"  Nonsense!"  he  exclaimed.  "  It's  as  firm  as 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar.    Look  here !" 

Headvanced.  Almostinstantaneouslythegroaiid 
gave  way.  Treddles  disappeared,  and  I  heard  a  cry 
and  a  splash,  and  then  all  was  stUL  TheStaigfeli 
fainting  in  my  arms. 

Poor  Treddles !  I  never  couM  bear  that  spot 
afterwards.  The  deposit  of  trap  was  the  most  per- 
fect I  have  ever  seen.  But  my  geological  monoma- 
nia left  me  about  the  same  time  that  I  left  Lanark, 
which  was  within  a  week  after  Treddles*  moamful 
catastrophe. 

It  was  some  years  before  I  heard  of  the  Stai^ 
again.  She  was  then  the  mother  of  eight  children, 
and  spouse  of  Mr.  Duncan  Bapson,  a  wealthy  baker, 
and  deacon-oonvener  of  the  trades  in  the  ancient 
burgh  of  Hamilton. 

I  have  had  many  minor  monomanias.  For  in- 
stance, I  am  troubled  with  an  impression  that  my 
acquaintances'  umbrellas  are  my  own.  I  never 
visit  my  friend  Polyglott's  magnificent  library,  but 
I  dium  some  of  his  most  valuable  classics  as  my 
private  property.  It  affords  me  inconceivable  rap- 
ture to  unburden  my  pockets  of  the  literary  trea- 
sures, and  replace  my  old  fnends  upon  my  shelves. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  I  have  a  perfect  con- 
viction that  I  bought  them  at  enormous  prices. 
Another  monomania  of  mine  is,  always  to  believe 
the  best  hat  in  the  hall,  at  an  evening  party,  to  be 
my  own.  Greatcoats  are  apt  to  be  recognised.  I 
have  had  many  friends  who  were  subject  to  similar 
delusions.  There  was  the  Honourable  I.  O.  Uwins, 
for  example,  who  was  always  vniting  his  friends' 
autographs  on  bill-stamps,  in  place  of  his  own,  till 
at  last  Government  thought  proper  to  intetfiexe. 
It  is  not  only  the  author  of  "  The  Tuft  Hunter" 
who  cribbages  from  the  writings  of  other  men; 
taking,  to  use  Washington  Irving's  joke,  "  line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little,"  and  fusing  them  in  the  alembic 
of  his  own  brain  into  a  novel,  or  a  magazine  article, 
which  he  gives  out,  and  firmly  believes  to  be  ori- 
ginal, pocketing  the  price  hereof  without  the 
smallest  scruple.  That  is  the  commonest  of  mo- 
nomanias. But  why  go  on  ?  Monomania  takes  oa 
many  shapes  as  Proteus.  I  asked  Lardner,  at  Bos- 
ton, the  otiier  day,  how  he  came  to  make  tliat  mis- 
take about  the  right  of  property  in  Mrs.  Heavyside  ? 
His  answer  was,  "  Oh,  it  was  all  Monomania !" 


TO  THE  SKY-LABK. 


Wa  «aU  thee  bird  of  ethereal  wing, — 
Homing  songster, — ^mnsioal  thing,-^ 
Melody's  ahUd,— bright  bird  of  biaef— 
Skj'hak^ — Mid  many  a  pretty  name. 

By  what  do  spirits  of  upper  air 
Addnss  thee  when  thou  slngest  there  t 


Have  they  a  name  more  sweet  than  oars, 
To  win  thee  from  these  earthly  bowen  ! 

Or  what  the  appellation  nven 

Thy  spirit-self  in  fields  of  Heaven  t— 

I'd  know  it  now,  that,  ere  I  go, 

I  may  speiUc  it,  Ijark,  I  love  thee  so  t 

E.E.A. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  A  TRAVELLING  PHYSICIAN.* 


No  profession  affords  snch  favourable  opportu- 
nities of  cnrioualy  and  doeely  obaerring  human 
xtatnre,  whether  in  its  yaiied  open  aspects  or  secret 
receases,  as  that  of  the  "  Medical  adviser."  Neither 
man  nor  woman  can  hope  successfully  to  dissemble 
with  "  the  Doctor,"  although  so  inclined.  He 
sees  them,  mind  and  body,  in  undress,— pounces 
apoa  them,  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  moods.  Hence 
discretion,  inviolable  honour  on  every  subject,  on 
looks  as  much  as  words,  gestures  as  well  as  direct 
toofidenees,  are  among  his  chief  virtues ;  qualities 
mdi^Mnsable  to  his  function.  But  as,  in  public 
affairs,  the  lapse  of  time  renders  those  transactions 
which  passed  in  the  Privy-council  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  in  the  secret  bureau  of  the  Minister — History, 
and  patent  to  all  mankind  for  instruction  and 
improvement;  so  the  period  arrives,  and  much 
sooner  than  in  state  affairs,  in  which  ihe  confiden- 
tial phyndan  may  warrantably  unfold  his  experi- 
ences, moral  as  well  as  medical,  for  the  benefit  and 
entertainment  of  the  world.  The  Experiences  con- 
tained in  "The  Twenty  Years*  Wanderings"  be- 
fore US,  have,  however,  only  that  dash  of  the  pro- 
fessional which  gives  zest  to  a  narrative,  by  mark- 
ing it  with  a  distinctive  character.  The  author, 
though  a  Physician,  is  also  a  man  of  the  world,  and, 
which  is  better,  almost  a  citizen  of  the  world ; 
clever,  sprightly,  well-informed,  good-humoured, 
and  withal  sensible.  We  an  not  sure  but  that  a 
long  residence  in  foreign  circles,  and  five  or  six 
years  qwnt  in  gay  Parisian  society,  at  a  time  of 
life  when  the  character  and  habits  were  still  in  a 
great  measure  to  form,  may  not  have  made  him 
half  a  Frenchman.  But  it  is  often  an  admirable 
structure  that  which  is  reared  abroad,  or  rather 
which  there  receives  its  garniture,  upon  a  solid 

Kngliwh  foundation. The  opening  of  the  work 

will  make  a  favourable  impression,  we  should 
imagine,  in  spite  of  that  airiness  or  levity,  half 
afieeted,  perhaps,  to  carry  off  those  grave  events 
which  often  press  the  heaviest  when  they  are  the 
most  carelessly  treated.  It  relates  in  substance  the 
history  of  the  outset  in  life,  the  hopes,  and  fears, 
and  eariy  difficulties  of  a  sanguine  young  man,  at 
that  critical  and  trying  period^-of  which  hundreds 
have  had  painful  experience — when  his  profession- 
al education  is  completed,  and  life  opening  upon 
him  anxiously  and  with  perplexed,  if  not  baffled, 
hopes.  It  is  at  this  crisis,  when  a  single  useful  service 
rendered  to  a  young  man  is  wortli  ten  benefits  con- 
ferred afterwards ;  that  in  common  phrase  he  "first 
knows  that  he  is  bom,"  Feelings  of  this  uneasy 
kind  had  probably  helped  to  increase  the  indispo- 
sition «f  our  wandering  physician,  when  he  says— 
What  made  me  so  sad,  as  I  gased  npon  the  receding 
riMnes  of  "  Anld  Beekie  I"  What  had  produced  so 
ittikiiig  a  obange  in  my  disposition  1  Why  had  pleasure 
etued  to  please! 
I  had  attained  the  object  of  long  and  ardent  pnrsnit ; 
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poesesdon  gave  me  no  pleasure,  because  pnranit  was  at 
an  end.  There  were  more  serious  causes  for  the  melan- 
choly which  beset  me.  I  was  embarking  upon  the  wide 
world,  upon  the  sea  of  life,  without  oompass  to  guide,  or 
sail  to  waft,  or  ballast  to  steady  my  boat.  A  pulmonie 
oomplaint,  aggravated  by  the  aooeesion  of  a  typhus 
fever,  had  reduced  my  tmme  to  the  shadow  of  itself. 

This  was  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  and 
just  when  our  Doctor  had  obtained  his  medical  do- 
greeat  Edinburgh.  He  is, however, an  Englishman, 
or  perhaps  half  a  Welchman,  whidi  may  in  part  ac- 
count for  his  vivacity.  The  state  of  his  own  health 
made  a  residence  in  a  warm  climate  highly  desir- 
able ;  and,  with  a  whole  pocketful  of  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  influential  people  in  London,  and  in 
many  other  places,  he  embarked  at  Leith  to  try  his 
fortune.  Many  of  these  introductions  might  be  of 
small  value,  but  they  were  given  in  kindness ;  and 
their  balmy  effect  on  the  Doctor's  spirits  is  natural. 

Roderick  Random  canvassing  his  patrons,  or  the 
early  and  the  best  chapters  of  "  The  Diary  of  a  Phy- 
sician," are  not  more  interesting  than  our  young 
man's  narrative  while  looking  about  him,  doing  all 
that  he  could,  and  willing  to  do  anything,  and  to  go 
anywhere.  India  and  the  West  Indies  were  each  at- 
tempted to  be  reached.  The  abortive  attempts,  at 
least,  bring  us  acquainted  with  some  curious  varie- 
ties of  London  Practitioners.  It  is  enough  that  uni- 
formly the  patrons  who  promised  the  most,  perform- 
ed the  least.  After  many  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments, he  was  at  last  engaged,  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  by  a  nobleman,  then 
&r  gone  in  consumption,  to  attend  him  to  the  South 
offVance.  An  idea  ofthe  style  of  the  work,  piquant,  ' 
but  shrewd,  may  be  gathered  from  one  or  two  ofthe 
early  paragraphs.  Before  obtaining  his  appoint- 
ment as  travelling  physician,  the  graduate  of  Edin- 
burgh had  been  intrusted  by  a  Dispensary  London 
Doctor,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  town  for  a  few 
weeks,  with  his  practice. 

In  a  few  days  I  was  installed  in  the  Doctor's  chair, 
and  was  myself  become  a  doctor  de  facto.  It  required 
more  tact  to  manage  the  dispensary  pupils  than  the  dis- 
pensary patients.  I  found  some  of  these  said  pupils  my 
seniors  in  more  than  age,  and  voir  inquisitive.  A  good 
face  npon  difficulties,  and  carry  aU  with  a  high  hand :  I 
was  an  advocate  for  decided  practice,  as  it  is  styled— a 
decided  practitioner ;  and  there  is  no  more  certain  way 
of  imposing  upon  people,  than  by  impressing  upon  them 
this  idea — say  that  a  man  is  a  decided  practitioner,  it  is, 
^engh.  Nobody  will  inquire  in  what  sense— ia<i  or 
good — this  word  "decided"  is  to  be  taken.  I  bled, 
purged,  and  blistered,  decidedly;  and  the  cases  being  of 
an  inflammatory  character,  as  npon  Gil  Bias's  debftt,  it 
happened  to  be  decidedly  gocd  practice. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  joy  which  I  felt  when  I  fin- 
gered the  first  guinea.  It  was  a  genuine  coin,  for  it  was 
at  this  time,  and  a  most  memorable  period  it  was,  that 
I  took  my  maiden  fee.  The  old  UHrtformed  guinea, 
none  of  your  sovereigns  wrapped  up  wiUi  a  shilling,  as 
you  see  them  now-a-days.  It  was  pure  and  wifiiout 
alloy,  and  often  did  I  finger  it  over  in  my  pocket,  and 
sighing  involuntarily,  said  to  myself.  How  many  more 
shall  I  receive  in  the  career  which  is  now  opening  to 
me !  A  conscientious  heotie  finshed  across  my  ttce  ;  it 
was  the  first  and  last  time  that  I  ever  felt  embarrassed 
at  receiving  a  fee.  I  was  in  a  few  days  afterwards  pre- 
sented with  a  second  one ;  it  came  quite  as  a  thing  of 
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conrae.    I  thought  it  tardy  in  its  arriTal.    These  are  the 
only  two  fees  which  I  took  at  that  period  in  London. 

He  thus  got  wind  of  his  appointment : — 

Call  upon  me,  on  Sunday,  and  we  will  talk  again  npon 

the  matter.    I  shall  see  Lord in  the  meantime." 

Lord !  how  the  sound  of  "  lord"  resounded  in  my  eara— 
physician  to  a  lord  I  , 

In  a  ftw  days  all  w»»  arranged,  and  I  was  to  be  m- 
troduoed  to  his  lordship  as  TraTelliag  Physician,  previoua 
to  our  departure  for  the  continent.  Lord,  Physician, 
and  Continent,  were  three  words  yrhioh  I  could  not  have 
supposed  to  bear  any  relation  to  each  other  as  regarded 
myself.  1  had  still  a  fortnight  before  me  ;  for  his  lord- 
dnp  had  migrated  into  the  country;  and  as  I  was  not  to 
see  Mm  till  hig  return,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better 
than  take  a  few  finishing  lessons  in  the  French  language, 
knowing  just  as  much  as  boys  do  when  they  leave  school, 
where  they  had  a  French  master  once  a-week.  It  hap- 
pened that  M.  Racine,  professor  of  the  language,  lived 
in  the  same  street  as  myself.  The  worthy  professor 
told  me,  honestly,  that  as  my  stay  would  be  so  short  in 
England,  he  oould  not  do  me  any  service,  and  declined 
the  undertaking.  Should  I  have  acted  as  honestly,  had 
li.  Baoine  ^>plied  to  me  for  a  fortnight's  doctoring  for 
some  chronic  complaint  1 

The  Doctor,  hy  direction,  preceded  his  patient  and 
the  family  to  Dover.  The  picture  of  hb  tumultuous 
feelings,  his  sanguine  anticipations,  is  so  freshly 
true,  that  its  reality  is  at  once  felt. 

t  had  received  letters  from  my  father,  who  was  in 
France,  authorizing  me  to  draw  upon  him  for  a  hundred 
pounds  ;  but  the  last  time  that  we  parted,  we  had  an  al- 
tercation npon  tbtt  snhjeot,  and  I  had  almost  resolved 
never  to  apt^y  again  to  that  source.  It  was  an  impious 
resolution,  begotten  in  pride,  and  reared  in  ingratitude. 
Such  were  my  feelings,  two  months  previous,  and  they 
were  wrought  to  excess  by  the  little  power  my  fever  left 
me  to  resist  them.  How  differently  did  I  find  myself 
utvatad  at  the  present  moment.  I  was  at  once  turning 
my  professional  studies  to  account,  and  puttidg  into  my 
pocket  what  I  had  been  putting  into  my  head.  I  was 
about  to  work  out  my  temporal  subsistence ;  and  how 
easy,  how  amiable  did  the  task  appear !  The  same  ex- 
cess of  feeling,  wbioh  once  depressed  me  beyond 'what 
was  absolutely  probable,  now  raised  me  above  all  possi- 
bility ;  for  no  one  ever  so  little  reduced  to  practice  the 
golden  rule  of  Horace—"  uBqMam  urcare  mentem."  1 
nagined  myself,  therefore,  at  once  launched  into  fash- 
ionable life,  and  was  travelling  physician  to  an  English 
noUeman,  about  to  set  out  upon  his  travels.  How 
sweetly  smooth  did  the  future  appear  to  me  ;  my  success 
I  considered  certain.  I  had  the  first  interest,  which 
would  protect  and  patronise  me  in  future.  I  imagined 
myself  already  practising  inSt  James's,  my  carriage  wait- 
ing at  the  door,  untill  had  dismissed  my  morning  patients. 

These,  and  similarly  extravagant  misconceptions  of 
my  real  situation,  worked  upon  my  imagination,  always 
prone  to  look  forward  to  a  brilliant  future — always  pay- 
ing the  price  of  its  ardour  in  the  disappointment  of  the 
present.  How  different  did  the  thing  really  appear, 
when  placed  in  its  true  colours. — What  was  I,  and  what 
was  I  about  to  do  t  A  youth,  who  with  some  hundred 
more  of  his  oompanions,  had  got  a  medical  diploma,  and, 
by  a  Inoky  concatenation  of  events,  was  allowed  to  ac- 
company a  fi^inily  to  the  south  of  France,  who  might  re- 
pay themselves  for  the  inconveniences  such  a  guest  might 
cause  tbem  by  some  trying  services  which  he  might  ren- 
der them  I 

The  fafpUy  did  not  send  for  ne  till  the  fallowing  day; 
when  I  was  summoned  to  attend  them.     I  was  rather 
mortified,  whan  I  heard  that  they  had  arrived  the  pre- 
vious evening,  without  immediately  sending  for  me. 
Why  should  his  Lordship  miss  an  opportunity  of  avail- 
ing himself  of  my  services  1    It  appeared  to  me  rather 
i^fra  dig.    Nay,  two   or   three   other    circumstances 
piqued  me  a  little,  and  I  determined  to  keep  np  the 
dignity  of  my  <doth.    Timeand  experience  put  all  things 
to  rights.  .....  I  commenced 

pnctics  tlus  eTmiagfUtd  ynsfolNd  » tonposing  drsnght 


for  his  lordship,  which,  perhaps,  was  never  taken.  The 
following  morning  we  started  for  Paris.  Two  carriages 
were  waiting  in  the  yard,  with  the  horses,  ready.  "Yon 
will  take  charge  of  the  calash,"  said  his  lordship,  point- 
ing it  out  to  me,  as  he  and  her  ladyship  mounted  the 
chariot.  Dignity  of  the  cloth,  I  replied,  mentally,  as  I 
found  myself  seated  by  the  ftmme  de  dutmhre.  I  was 
sulky  during  half  of  the  first  stage  ;  I  grew  better  to- 
wards dinner  time ;  and  in  the  evening  was  as  happy  M 
ever  I  remember  to  have  been.  We  proceeded  by  slow 
journeys,  seldom  starting  before  eleven,  nor  travelling 
after  dinner ;  for  my  patient  was  in  too  weak  a  state  iA 
allow  of  forced  marches.  This  gave  me  an  opportoltity 
of  seeing  everything  to  advantage.  The  everything  waa 
in  reality  nothing;  but  I  did  not  believe  so  then. 

The  ultimate  resting-place  of  the  party  proved 
to  be  Pau,  then  an  almost  unknown  land  to  the 
English — ^for  this  was  in  1819.  In  this  part  of  the 
Narrative  there  is  some  valuable  medical  infor- 
mation. The  patient  survived  till  far  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring ;  and  the  physician,  after  traversing  a 
part  of  Spain,  and  seeing  his  noble  patient  interred 
at  Orthez,  returned  to  London  )n  much  the  same 
condition  as  at  his  first  starting. 

I  proceeded  direct  to  London,  and  repaired  to  my 
old  quarters  in  Thavies  Inn,  where  I  found  things  mnett 
as  I  had  left  them.  I  determined  to  renmin  quietly 
here,  till  I  could  decide  finally  upon  the  expediency  cf 
pitching  my  tent  in  London,  or  again  travelling  abroad. 
My  medical  friends  advised  my  adopting  the  fbimer 
plan ;  I  was  disposed  to  embrace  the  latter. 

"  Yon  must  write  a  book,"  said  the  old  gentleman  to 
me,  just  as  he  awoke  from  his  nap  in  the  Isck  parlour. 
"  I  want  to  see  you  write  a  book.  Where  are  the 
young  ladies  1"  And  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
yawned  again  in  his  chair.  "  You  may  make  it  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  any  of  your  friends  will  give  it 
a  dash  of  science  for  you.  The  mineral  springs  in  Ger- 
many are  good  food  for  a  physician,  and  they  are  of  as 
mnch  service  to  him  at  hone  as  abroad."  When  I  was 
told  that  I  must  write  a  book,  and  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely interesting,  I  began  to  think  that  I  had  mora 
talent  than  I  was  aware  of.  I  replied,  however,  mo- 
destly, that  my  peregrinations  had  extended  only  to  one 
foreign  country,  and  I  could  not  well  write  upon  {he 
Qerman  springs  unless  I  had  really  visited  them.  "No 
necessity  in  the  world,"  he  replied, "for  leaving  the  city  ; 
you  will  find  everything  that  yon  want  without  going  a 
mile  from  your  own  door."  He  then  gave  me  such  in- 
structions npon  the  subject  as  almost  made  me  believe  I 
had  been  on  the  spot,  which  he  told  me  how  to  describe. 

"  A  young  physician  must  publish  himself  into  pnfi- 
tice,"  he  continued, "  or  he  will  find  it  an  uphill  conoem. 
I  have  helped  more  than  one  in  this  way.  Nay,  John 
Hunter  was  the  worst  writer  that  ever  took  a  pen  in 
hand.  I  wrote  his  essay  on  the  teeth  for  him,  and  it 
was  a  hard  job  too  ;  for  not  only  could  I  not  understand 
him,  but  he  evidently  did  not  comprehend  his  own 
meaning.  It  was  an  Herculean  labour  to  him  to  com- 
pose a  sentence,  and  a  week's  work  to  make  it  intelligi- 
ble, and  yet  he  was  a  most  extraordinary  man,  and  the 
most  laborious  one  I  ever  knew.  I  cannot  necessarily 
know  anything  of  his  medical  repntation,  but  I  baliev* 
that  it  stands  very  high."  I  replied  in  the  afflnaative, 
that  it  certainly  stood  very  high ;  but  that  posterity 
judged  very  differently  of  his  talents.  Even  John  Hunter, 
I  replied,  1ms  become  a  party  question  in  ^s  age  of  cant. 

The  old  man  laughed  heartily  at  this  ides,  and  begged 
me  to  explain  what  I  meant. 

The  explanation  has  ceased  to  interest.  The 
theories  (^  Organization  and  Electricity  hsye  for 
the  time  given  place  to  Mesmerism.  The  true 
principle  of  life  is  now,  we  believe,  supposed  to  be 
involved  in  the  magnetic  influence,  though  what 
the  old  gentleman  said  of  the  then  fashionable  doc- 
trines we  may  very  safely  extead  to  the  Ittod^rQ  or 
rem^d  w»e— > 
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*  I  would  not  recommend  yoa,  my  young  friend,  to 
toach  upon  this  subject  in  your  book  ;  it  will  do  you  no 
good  ;  nor  indeed  bare  you  any  Tory  clear  ideas  upon 
tbe  matter."  I  bowed  assent,  and  asked  him  which 
miaenil  waters  I  ehonld  first  describe!  As  he  was 
aboat  to  commence,  we  were  interrupted  by  tbe  arriral 
of  the  young  ladies,  who,  as  usual,  ran  up  to  him  and  em- 
braced him  as  a  &th«T.  "  Is  there  any  (^  the  gooseberry 
pie  rvminlng,  my  dears  t"  ezelaimed  the  old  man. 
"  Pray  let  me  hare  some  of  it."  The  girls  ran  out  of 
tho  loom,  and  the  gooseberry  pie  and  costards  were 
■ooo  oahered  in.  Ha  ate  eleren  of  the  latter,  and  as 
amdi  of  the  pie  a«  the  eqstards  could  eorer ;  and  in 
arder  to  direct  the  attention  of  tbe  company  fTom  his 
plate,  he  related  an  anecdote  of  the  Ijord  Mayor's  &ast, 
■here  the  defieisaey  of  gooseberry  tarts  had  nearly  put 
to  root  the  whole  Common  CouncU. 

And  who  was  this  old  man,  so  fbnd  of  metaphysics 
aad  gooseberry  pie  t  Who  this  patriarch  with  hoary 
head  sud  fiurowed  cheek,  who,  not  bent  down  by  the 
ia&naitiea  of  old  age,  prored  ^t  man  can  physically 
aad  aaoially  laagh  at  fonr-sooret  Rsad  his  epitaph 
wiittoa  by  himself,  and  it  will  afford  a  true  picture  of 
what  be  oaee  was.  It  was  only  in  his  latter  years  that 
I  knew  him,  and  tbenferen  it  was  impossible  to  suppose 
that  he  ever  could  hare  been  younger.  Replete  with 
aoaedote,  and  polished  in  his  manners,  he  won  the  tMee- 
tiooa  of  all  who  knew  him ;  and  notwithstanding  tbe 
»JtUrj  attaehed  to  his  history,  yon  forgot  all  that  con- 
jeetare  oonld  suggest,  in  tiie  fund  of  entertainment  which 
his  esaTeraation  afforded.  He  possessed  that  inimitable 
art  of  salting  his  conversation  to  his  company,  baring 
Int,  by  an  Indescribable  means,  ascertained  the  bear- 
iags  of  their  ondeistanding,  uid  the  eleratioa  of  their 
iatrilects.  He  then  ingeniously  entered  upon  such 
topiee  as  Uiey  could  readily  meet,u>d  by  a  power  of  oon- 
i"etiatioQaI  arrangement,  allowed  them  to  suppose  that 
they  were  leading  the  conrersatioa,  when  they  were  in 
reality  bnt  passire  listeners  to  what  he  said.  "  As  yon 
just  obserred,  and  with  much  justice,"  so  he  would  tell 
them  BomeiUng  quite  new,  which,  by  the  manner  of 
doing  it,  tiiey  beliered  in  reality  they  had  themselres 
tridbim. 

It  was  the  author  of  "  Dr.  Syntax,"  who  risited  hi  the 
fuaily  where  I  then  resided.  I  know  not  what  was  his 
ddef  attraetien  in  this  quarter,  unless  it  were  the  goose- 
berry pies  and  cnstards,  which  he  certainly  demolished 
with  a  peenliar  gnsto.  His  anecdotes,  which  seemed  to 
a^ing  ftesh  ftom  the  bottom  of  an  inexhaustible  well, 
paid   amply  for  the  cost  of  the-  mountains  of  pastry 

which  he  consumed His  con- 

Tiusation  was  always  most  polished,  and  the  outer  was 
fetgotten  in  tbe  inner  man.  He  often  brought  us  his 
naavaeripts  of  Syntax's  Tour,  to  read,  as  he  took  them 
to  the  printer's,  and  always  insisted  upon  it,  that  he  had 
not  the  slightcnit  idea,  nor  even  taste,  for  poetry.  He 
was  the  author  of  Lord  Lyttleton's  Letters,  and  the 
&moas  ghost  story  which  once  produced  a  sensation  in 
the  moral  world.  He  considered  this  as  the  best  of  his 
psodnetions,  and  I  should  agree  with  him.  Altiiough  a 
most  Tolnminona  writer,  he  nerer  put  his  name  to  any- 
thiache  wrote. 

Oar  Fhyudan  did  not  probably  touch  many 
Um  dniing  the  two  years  he  sp^it  in  London  at 
tlua  time.  His  canvasa,  for  the  appointment  of 
Physician  to  an 'embryo  Dispensary,  e3i:hibit8  a 
lively  picture  of  middle-dass  London  society  in  a 
imrtwtnUT  aspect.  When  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
laaat  of  I^ysidan  for  five  years  to  the  family  of  a 
Polidi  noUemaa  residing  in  Paris,  we  should  say 
the  work  becomes  for  a  time  quite  a  supplement 
to  GQ  Bias;  collecting  the  statement,  however, 
hy  tbe  neoUeetion  ihat  no  truer  descriptions  of 
aetoal  Ufa  are  to  be  found  than  in  the  adventures 
of  him  «f  Santillane.  We  must  be  content  with 
the  liead  of  the  household,  the  Prince,  and  with 
^  i  aie-VSW  «f  |4«,    Ike  s^cti^taiy,  tl^e  cook, 


the  valets,  are  more  delicately  traced,  though  each 
has  received,  probably,  a  few  heightening  touches 
for  stage  effect. 

The  Prince,  then,  was  a  man  who  lived  for  the  day, 
uid  only  thought  of  the  morrow  as  able  to  procure  him 
possibly  more  entertainment  than  the  day.  He  seldom 
read,  and  if  hs  did,  it  was  only  a  pamphlet,  or  the  last 
new  novel  published  by  Avocat.  With  politics  he  never 
troubled  himself,  or  be  bad,  perhaps,  been  too  much 
troubled  by  them.  As  regarded  general  literature,  how- 
ever, he  seemed  to  be  quite  au  fait ;  he  knew  the  merits 
of  most  authors,  and  could  equally  point  out  their  de- 
tests. Speak  of  chemistry,  he  seemed  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  the  science.  Physics  he 
had  a  natural  talent  for,  and  was  often  occupied  in 
inventing  some  plan  to  counteract  the  loss  in  vertical 
motion.  He  was  a  very  foir  mathematician.  He  was 
an  excellent  modem  linguist,  and  could  speak  half-a- 
dozen  languages  fluently.  He  knew  nothing  of  tbe  clas- 
sics. His  conversation  was  replete  with  anecdote,  for 
his  memory  was  most  retentive,  and  he  turned  every- 
thing he  heard  to  his  own  account :  he  made  it  in  fact 
his  own.  So  far  from  appearing  to  have  neglected  his 
education,  he  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  studied 
a  great  deal ;  and  yet  his  whole  information  was  derived 
from  what  he  had  picked  up  in  conversation,  and  little 
from  books.  His  social  powers  were  great ;  and  as  he 
was  not  pedantic,  but  gallant  and  amiable  in  the  ex- 
treme, so  he  was  adored  by  tbe  fair  sex.        .        .        . 

To  return  to  the  Prince.  I  may  observe,  that  his  oc- 
cupations were  most  trivial.  He  would  rise  at  five 
o'clock,  put  on  bis  rche  it  ekaiiiin,  and  sit  at  his  table 
in  his  study  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  a.  H.  Daring  the 
whole  of  Uiis  time  he  was  employed  in  sketching  some- 
thing upon  paper,  chewing  the  corner  of  his  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, and  taking  snuff :  wholly  absorbed  in  these  oc- 
cupations, he  hardly  lifted  his  head  from  the  table  until 
he  was  summoned  to  breakftut.  Then  his  latent  faculties 
became  ftae,  and  he  would  converse  daring  the  whole  of 
this  repast  with  his  vwatrt  d'kottl,  or  his  cook,  if  he  had 
no  other  company.  He  seldom,  however,  was  driven  to 
such  expedients  ;  for  as  his  table  had  the  first  reputa- 
tion, there  were  seldom  wanting  guests  in  the  shape  of 
cousins  or  nephews,  or  even  of  intimate  friends.  This 
repast,  which  generally  lasted  an  hour,  was  always 
taken  in  the  roi<  d*  okambre;  and  then  he  retired  again 
to  his  cabinet,  where  he  remained  until  it  was  time  to 
dress  himself  for  the  more  important  duties  of  tbe  day  ; 
such  as  are  performed  by  a  man  with  plenty  of  money, 
and  without  any  official  occupation,  in  the  most  dissi- 
pated city  in  Europe.    It  was  a  promenade  with  the 

Duchess  of ,  or  the  Countess  of ;  periiaps 

it  was  in  paying  court  to  the  King,  or  more  probably  in 
doing  nothing  at  all,  with  which  he  occupied  himself  till 
dinner-time. 

If  the  time  previous  to  this  important  epoch  of  the 
day,  for  to  him  "  la  tit  c'itait  U  dimer,"  was  not  all  dis- 
posed ot,  he  quietly  undressed  and  went  to  bed,  where 
he  slept  as  soundly  as  at  midnight,  until  bis  valet  an- 
nounced to  him  that  it  was  time  to  dress.  Then  his 
imagination  awoke,  and  he  was  employed  in  anticipating 
the  quality  of  the  repast,  till  he  found  himself  seated  by 
Ute  fair  Duchess,  and  in  the  act  of  saying  the  prettiest 
thing  in  the  world,  or  relishing  a  delightful  mouthful  of 
some  choice  dish.  This  was  his  element  ;  he  shone  here 
as  a  bright  star  in  the  gastronomic  firmament ;  but  what 
greater  enlOgium  can  be  paid  him,  than  the  one  pro- 
nounced upon  him  by  his  own  cook,  who,  in  speaking  of 
him,  and  discussing  his  different  merits,  observed,  that 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  serve  him,  for,  said  he,  "  Montieur 
U  Prince  tit  tttentieUemtiU  cuitinier."  Now  this  same 
artist  had  been  cook  to  two  empresses,  and  to  numy 
princes,  which  odds  weight  to  the  compliment  paid  the 
Prince  upon  his  culinary  talents.  He  paid  dear  for  tbe 
compliment,  it  is  true,  in  more  ways  than  one  ;  nor  was 
he  blind  to  tbe  system  of  depredation  which  these  artists 
practised  upon  him. 

If  be  dined  out,  and  the  dinner  was  at  all  Hitingui, 
it  served  for  conversation  at  the  morrow's  breakfast : 
Wd  U9  iw\  fiu  $9rf  to  sriticis«  (h!»  dinn.ef  w  JSlatej 
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to  him,  and  give  reasons  for  administeriag  Us  own  kit- 
chen in  a  different  way  ;  for  any  enlogiom  passed  on  an- 
other kitchen  was  an  indirect  insult  to  his  own.  If  he 
had  to  oede  a  point,  he  always  pleaded  want  of  means, 
and  begged  for  an  increase  of  salary,  and  then  he  woald 
compete  with  any  artist  in  Paris  ;  for  he  believed  him- 
self competent  to  anything  yet  known  in  his  art. 

Gall  and  Spurzheim  weie  flourishing  in  Paris 
at  thb  time,  and  their  science  was  in  the  zenith. 
The  Physician  knew  them  both,  and  his  opinion  of 
them  seems  to  have  coincided  with  that  of  the 
French  Professors  who  were  unanimous  in  saying, 

"  Spurzluim  eroit  au  moitu  &  tout  ce  qu'il  dit,  eomme 
un  bon  enfant.  OM  n'y  oroU  pat  tm  mat."  Such  was 
the  opinion  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  at  this  time  gave  an  opinion  on 
the  character  of  a  person  from  the  examination  of 
his  head,  with  which  onr  Physician,  though  not  a 
believer  in  Phrenology — which  he  indeed  cuts  up  se- 
verely— was  much  struck.  It  was  one  happy  guess. 

The  fire-years'  reudenoe  in  France  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  happy  period  of  the  Physician's  life.  He 
accompanied  the  family  in  their  annual  per^frina- 
tions  to  Dieppe,  then  first  becoming  the  fashionable 
bathing-place  of  the  Ck>urt.  His  engagement  was 
not  renewed  ;  but  he  was  invited  professionally  to 
spend  one  winter  in  Poland,  and  afterwards  to  go  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Poland  had  not  yet  been  finally 
conquered,  and,  besides,  his  Prince  was  much  of  a 
Russian.  He  took  a  few  weeks  to  say  farewell  to 
old  friends  in  Elngland  before  setting  oS,  Every 
one  was  kind ;  there  could  be  no  professional  nor 
other  jealousy  of  a  man  about  to  expatriate  him- 
self, probably  for  life.  His  country-town  and  his 
village  sketches  at  this  time  are  even  more  racy  to 
English  readers  than  his  metropolitan  and  Parisian 
adventures.  The  one  is  as  Crabbe-like  as  the  other 
resembles  Le  Sage. 

The  period  of  twenty  years,  spent  in  different 
kingdoms,  and  in  various  society,  afibrds  our 
Wanderer  copious  materials  for  filling  up  the  re- 
mainder of  his  book.  Cracow,  while  Poland  was 
still, at  least  nominally  an  independent  State  ; 
Odessa,  and  St.  Petersburg,  were  alternately  his 
places  of  residence.  In  the  latter  capital  he  was 
indeed  settled  for  above  twelve  years,  nor  is  it  easy 
to  say  why  he  abandoned  it ;  though  he  seems,  at 
the  close  of  his  narrative,  again  adrift  upon  the 
world  ;  in  which,  by  the  way,  by  some  means  or 
other — ^though  we  do  not  distinctly  learn  where  or 
when,  but  before  going  to  the  north  of  Europe,  he 
must  have  "given  pledges  to  society" — gained  a 
wife  and  children.  We  have  of  late  heard  a  good 
deal  of  Odessa,  the  Crimea,  and  Petersburg  ;  so, 
upon  the  whole,  we  are  more  attracted  by  the  Pol- 
idi  sketches.  Though  it  is  the  Poland  of  a  dozen 
or  more  years  since,  they  are  more  original  and 
fresh  than  other  parts  of  a  narrative^  all  of  which, 
however,  is  highly  entertaining. 

I  was  to  be  a  hanger-on  for  some  time,  and  as  I  had 
promised  to  remain  the  whole  winter  in  Poland,  I  de- 
termined to  amuse  myself  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  re- 
public. I  had  time  and  opportunity  to  appreciate  the 
ohanMiter  of  the  people  of  both  olawes ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  a  species  of  liberty  was  allowed  them  here,  which 
has  been  interdicted  everywhere  else,  viz.  the  liberty  of 
speech. 

The  family  in  which  I  resided  was  the  most  opulent 
in  the  republic  ;  nay,  two-thirds  of  the  territory  belonged 
to  its  head,  and  the  house  was  the  scene  of  continued 


merriment.  We  seldom  sat  down  less  than  twenty  to 
table,  and  as  many  more  were  added  to  the  party  doling 
the  evening.  Feasting  and  revelling  lengthened  the 
days  by  stealing  &om  the  hours  of  the  night. 

The  guests  seemed  to  go  on  much  as  the  guests 
at  the  English  mansion  of  Lord  Amundeville. 
".The  gentlemen  get  up  betimes  to  shoot 
Or  hunt ;  the  young,  Deeaose  they  liked  the  tftat ; 
The  middle-aged,  to  make  the  day  more  •hort.*' 
And  so  the  reader  may  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  eaitto, 
without  requiring  any  note  or  commentary  to  explain 
the  peculiarity  of  the  country.    It  is  true,  we  did  not 
hunt  the  hare,  nor  chase  the  fox;  but  we  hnntad  th»bear 
and  the  wolf,  or  formed  sledging  parties  vriien  the  wea- 
ther permitted  it.    Prince  PUckler  Muskao  has  been 
very  minute  in  his  details  of  a  day's  amusement  in  Eng- 
land.   In  what  does  it  differ  from  one  spent  in  a  Baron's 
castle  in  Germany,  or  in  a  Palatine's  house  in  Poland  t 

Each  guest  breakfasts  in  his  own  room,  where  tea  and 
coffee  are  served  him  at  his  own  hour ;  be  rises  to  take  it, 
or  takes  it  in  bed,  sipping  his  coffee,  eating  his  tooot,  or 
smoking  his  pipe,  alternately.  If  he  has  no  partioolar 
plan  of  amusement  for  the  morning — no  hunting,  no 
shooting,  nor  gallanting,  he  remains  in  his  dressing-govm, 
reclining  upon  his  solk,  with  a  pipe  in  one  hand,  and  a 
book  in  the  other,  till  dinner-time.  There  is  in  most 
houses  a  luncheon  served  about  eleven,  but  it  is  often 
sparingly  attended  by  the  guests,  for  the  dinner-hour  is 
early  in  Poland.  Not "  longing  at  sixty  for  the  hour  of 
six,"  their  longings  are  not  so  long,  and  all  assemble  for 
the  grand  object  of  life  about  three  o'clock.  Then  the 
ceremonies  of  inquiries  concerning  health,  and  last  night's 
fatigue,  and  "hope  yon  did  not  t^e  cold,"  and  "  I  am 
afraid  that  you  exerted  yourself  too  much,''  and  "bow 
charmingly  your  daughter  dances,"  and  "when  does 
your  son  return  f^m  Ms  travels !"  and  then  the  servant 
enters  with  a  little  tray,  covered  vrith  little  glasses,  which 
be  presents  vrith  one  hand,  holding  a  bottle  of  brandy  or 
some  spirit  in  the  other,  to  fill  the  glass  at  your  com- 
mand, and  another  servant  hands  yon  a  small  bit  of 
cheese,  or  a  bit  of  dried  salmon,  or  salt  herring,  with  a 
little  bit  of  bread  upon  which  to  put  the  tit-bit,  whi^ 
you  put  into  your  mouth ;  and,  the  folding-doers  open- 
ing, yon  hand  a  lady  in  to  dinner. 

As  regards  the  seat  yon  occapy,  the  nearer  you  are 
to  the  mistress  of  the  table,  the  nearer  you  are  to  the 
seat  of  honour ;  and  each  takes  his  place  by  a  kind  of 
aristocratic  instinctive  feeling.  The  doctor  sits  very 
near  the  end  of  the  table,  the  fiothest  removed  from  the 
seat  of  honour. 

The  dishes  are  all  handed  round,  as  in  France,  and 
nothing  is  carved  upon  the  table,  which  is  generally 
covered  with  the  dessert.  There  are  few  didies  peculiar 
to  the  country,  except  the  sour  soup,  which  is  exquisite. 
The  beer  is  delicious  :  the  wines  of  the  country  haA;  but 
at  a  nobleman's  table,  of  course,  the  best  wines  am  im- 
ported ttom  France. 

The  dinner  does  not  last  long  ;  the  prooess  of  carving 
much  lengthens  this  repast  vrith  us.  All  rise  together, 
and  the  gentlemen  conduct  the  ladies  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  coffee  is  served.  If  there  be  no  strangers 
present,  it  is  customary  for  the  men  to  retire  into  their 
rooms  immediately  after  dinner,  where  they  smoke  their 
pipes,  and  take  a  siesta  till  about  eight  o'clock.  All  meet 
in  the  drawing-room  at  tea-time,  when  evening  visiters 
flock  in.  Then  begin  the  waltz  and  the  maiorka,  with 
the  ravishing  German  music.  How  much  he  loses  who 
does  not  dance,  and  has  not  music  in  his  soul  I  Cards, 
dice,  billiards,  have  their  votaries,  and  the  amosements 
continue  till  midnight,  when  all  retire,  and  ihi  following 
day  resembles  the  preceding 

In  Poland  there  are  bnt  two  classes  of  society — the 
rich  and  the  poor,  or  the  nobleman  and  the  peasant ; 
there  is  no  tt«r«  itot,  and  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
country  is  carried  on  by  Germans  and  Jews.  Hm  lower 
class,  who  inhabit  the  towns,  are,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
dolent and  lazy,  and  much  addicted  to  drinking.  As 
soon  as  they  procure  a  few  kreutzers  by  their  ubour, 
they  buy  spirits,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  work  till  their 
funds  are  exhausted.     Everything  therefore  proceed* 
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I  ^^tlftij.  It  is  tli«  ■mutk  of  ye«w  to  eompleto  a  mo- 
^j^lt^^aA  booM  ;  and  eren  public  iroiiu  do  not  seem 
,^rii*pca  more  lajptdly.  The  people  are  dirty  in  the 
-^ Mil  ;ud  their  neatal  endowment*  are  not  of  a  rery 
k«der.  They  are  Tery  ttigoted. 
'  eUiliitutaof  the  eonnt^  differ  widely  from  those 
I  town.  The  peaaant  ia  a  distinct  being,  living 
\j  ■pan  the  piodnee  of  the  ground  he  onltiyates, 
I  «^  wbidi  alone  he  seems  conTenant.  His  state 
1  er  iU  being  depends  npon  a  variety  of  circnm- 
I  Mt  to  be  nnderstoed  bnt  by  those  who  have  le- 
laaatiBe  In  the  eomitry.  Some  hare  no  other 
■MB  thM  a  hnt  and  adjoining  garden,  sofBoient 
rlsflMt  their  potatoee.  Others  are  lilce  oar  little 
,  who  pay  a  rent  fbr  their  land  ;  and  others  pay 
>1  pdl-tax.  Some  work  out  their  temporal  ezis- 
•by  Uwniig  flve  days  in  the  week  for  their  master. 
'  MS  is  groteaqoe,  but  pleasing  to  the  eye.  A 
>  dolh  eoat,  readiing  to  the  heels,  ent  in  a 
•:  a  large,  broad,  and  thick-stoffed  leathern 
b«A»e  by  Ave  or  six  straps,  snrronnds  the 
TVs  allows  of  all  variety  of  taste.  Some  are  of 
Mter,  some  stodded  with  silver-headed  nails,  and 
■  wift  BOther-of-pearl,  inlaid  in  shi4>es  of  flowers 
IS.  nis  part  of  the  dress  seems  to  be  the 
I  af  tbeir  ^de.  A  long,  bins  waistcoat,  with 
ed  flap  pockets  ;  loose  striped  cotton  tronsers, 
king  boots,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat ;  all  these 
Mdttsd  by  the  earenmstanoes  of  the  individual ; 
I  WIS  tke  Sanday  attire  of  a  respectable  peasant 
I  IisMed  in  ther^nblie  of  Cracow, 
a  aiblnssn  in  a  fit  of  anger  killed  one  of  his  pea- 
\  fte  law  eompelled  him  to  flimish  money  suffident 
If  be  slew  Ae  peaaant  of  his  neighbour, 
'  1  eeaipel  him  to  replace  him  by  one  of 


I  was  Hayhig  at  cards  <ni  new  year's  eve,  when  the 

1  was  very  intense — I  think  27°  Beaumur,  and  a  ser- 

\  the  room  to  infbrra  a  nobleman  that  three 

I  were  fonnd  frozen  to  death,  abont  a  mile 

.    'if  a'y  a  yw  trott,  e'ot  foi  dt  ekou," 

I  his  game  of  gauiw,  without  making  an- 

rihsiiisliun.    The  same  dreumstance  might  have 

id ;  bnt  wovld  not  he  to  whom  the 

icated  make  it  his  care  immediately 

I  his  steward  to  give  all  the  oonsolation  possible 

ased  fiuailies  i    Not  so  with  the  Pole  ;  he 

I  BMre  anxious  to  inn  his  game  at  cards,  to 

I  ay  iv  the  loss  of  the  three  peasants.    This,  it  is 

I  aa  jnstanee  only  of  passive  conduct ;  but  I 

I  so  aneh  more  active  brutality  exercised  by 

toward*  the  poor,  so  mnoh  want  of  oonunon 

ity  in  the  rdations  existing  between  them,  on  the 

'  th*  saperior,  that  so  for  fhmi  sympathising  with 

l^apa  the  kna  of  their  liberty,  I  could  not  but  re- 

t  they  ever  ahoold  have  had  so  much  in  former 

xiag  bow  emtlly  they  abused  the  little  which 

Ikftthem. 

I  ab«t«  migbt  not  be  acceptable  at  a  Polish 
!  Saaet  in  this  conntiy  ;  but  it  lias  a  flavour 
'iMtwithstanding.  Those  men  hardly  de- 
I  &aedam,who  wonld  deny  the  blessing  to  their 
A  handful  of  proud  and  extrava- 
'  faadil  nobka,  with  millions  of  their  enslaved 
■Hat  have  formed  a  social  commnnity  which 
I  Mate  palliation  for  the  ruthless  invader. 
» true  theory,  nay,  the  actual  practice  of  ac- 
;  a  variety  «f  languages,  is  thus  explained, 
I  not,  philosoplucally  considered,  at  all  remote 
I  Ae  above  fmbject  of  civil  liberty : — 
*  Ne  is  sf  all  others  the  man  most  calculated  to 
'Jasaeiaty.  Variety  of  language,  which  to  most 
I  is  so  great  a  Iwrrier,  and  allows  them  rather 
ntad  &a>  eoorted,  is  to  him  no  obatade.  When 
•at  TiesM, be  speaks  better  German  than  the  Em- 
~'>  *te  m  Paris,  Oa  most  refined  ear  can  hardly 
tke  fiitaiga  aeeent;  and  even  in  London,  his  pronnn- 
>  sf  EagUdi  is  so  much  more  tolerable  than  that 


of  all  other  foreigners,  that  it  is  the  subject  of  general 
admiration. 

This  great  foeility  of  speaking  languages,  so  peculiar 
to  the  Poles,  is  attributable  to  two  causes  :  prima,  dieir 
own  language  comprehends  of  itself  all  the  sounds  which 
can  be  found  by  a  combination  of  letters  ;  and,  ieeundo, 
they  are  accustomed  from  iniiuiey  to  speijc  several  lan- 
guages daily.  Polish,  German,  French,  and  English 
ring  the  changes  in  their  ears  every  hour  of  the  day  ; 
and  when  these  are  instilled  into  them  at  an  age  when 
no  choice  is  allowed,  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  is  incon- 
siderable. 

Languages  are  only  acquired  by  the  habit  of  speaking 
them,  and  not  by  rules  of  grammar:  It  is  the  constant 
conversation  with  natives  themselves  which  gives  the 
focility.  Whichever  language  is  predominant,  this  alone 
will  be  the  one  well-spoken ;  hence  the  great  object  is  to 
allow  none  to  be  predominant ;  and  this  is  accomplished 
in  the  education  of  Polish  children,  as  much  from  neces- 
sity as  from  choice.  The  child  is,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  existence,  put  into  the  arms  of  an  English  nur- 
sery-maid ;  as  he  grows  older,  he  will  probably  have  a 
French  dancing-master,  a  German  music-master,  and  an 
English  tntor.  When  he  has  completed  his  morning 
tasks  under  these  difierent  tutors,  he  sits  down  to  table, 
where  the  languages  are  as  various  as  the  dishes  ;  and 
when  he  retires  to  his  play-ground,  he  finds  half-a-dozen 
children  of  different  nations  to  play  with.  There  is  not 
a  day  in  the  whole  year  in  which  he  is  confined  to  speak- 
ing and  hearing  his  mother-tongue.  It  is  precisely  the 
language  which  he  knows  the  least,  and  which  he  never 
speaks  fl:om  choice. 

I  have  put  all  this  in  the  masculine  gender,  and  I 
should  have  put  it  in  the  feminine  ;  for  it  is  precisely 
the  ladies  who  possess  the  talent  of  speaking  languages 
so  well.  I  have  hardly  ever  met  with  a  Polish  lady 
with  whom  I  could  not  converse  in  English,  and  without 
the  least  fear  of  being  misunderstood.  It  is  thus,  how- 
ever, that  such  facility  is  acquired,  and  it  can  be  ac- 
quired by  no  other  means. 

Can  a  child  be  expected  to  learn  a  language,  and 
speak  it  fluently,  in  which  he  takes  a  lesson  three  times 
a-week,  and  devotes  the  rest  of  his  time  to  his  mother- 
tongue  1  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  even  the 
nice  pronunciation  of  a  luiguage  may  be  gained  in  ma- 
turer  years  ;  and  young  ladies  are  sent  to  Paris  for  six 
months,  in  order  to  aoqoire  a  correct  pronunciation  of 
French,  which  perhaps  they  have  never  heard  spoken 
before,  bnt  fh>m  the  month  of  an  English  teacher.  They 
might  be  sent  to  Pekin  vrith  the  same  chance  of  success. 

But,  if  so  generally  adepts  in  the  living  tongues, 
the  Poles  of  this  day,  according  to  the  Physician, 
know  little  of  the  dead  languages.  It  was  not  al- 
ways so. ^Before  the  wandering  Galen  left  Po- 
land, he  laid  up  materials  for  copious  sketches  of 
purely  feudal  social  life.  The  Castle  of  a  well- 
known  Countess  is  among  the  most  magnificent  of 
his  pictures.    It  carries  one  back  to  ^e  times  of 

the  Plantagenets. The  travellers  were  in  the 

Ukraine,  en  route  for  Odessa,  and  not  far  advanced 
in  their  journey,  when  the  Doctor  relates — 

I  was  bnsy  in  ooqjeeturing  of  what  nse  were  the  small 
habitations  which  we  passed  on  our  route,  as  thickly 
scattered  as  the  post-houses,  but  insulated  from  all  other 
habitaUons.  Each  was  surrounded  by  a  thick-set  wooden 
paling,  formed  of  solid  trees,  pointed  at  the  top,  and  which 
are  lued  for  park  fences  in  Russia.  The  paling  was  so 
high  as  to  allow  of  the  top  of  the  roof  to  be  seen  just 
peeping  above  it.  In  the  middle  of  my  ooiyectures,  we 
luq>pened  to  arrive  just  as  three  soldiers  were  lodging 
two  prisoners,  chained  by  the  hands,  in  one  of  them. 
They  are  the  resting-plaoes  of  the  criminals  who  go  on 
foot  to  Siberia.  Here  they  repose  for  the  night,  and  sup 
upon  black  bread  and  water.  We  afterwards  passed 
several  convicts,  journeying  on  vrith  slow  step  and  down- 
cast look.  Whenever  tiiey  met  with  humankind,  they 
were  sore  to  receive  some  pittance;  the  poorest  peasant 
would  always  put  a  mite  into  the  hat  of  the  criaunal  as 
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he  held  it  out  en  pattanl.  There  vu  a  great  dUferenoe 
in  their  appearance ;  some  were  scarce  able  to  drag  their 
leg!  aloDf ,  their  backs  still  smarting  from  the  knont. 
Otiiera  paced  it  much  more  merrily. 

The  halting-placw  here  were  the  private  lesi- 
dences  of  the  nobility ;  the  wretched  accommoda- 
tion afforded  by  the  Jew  inn-keepers,  being  quite 
unfit  for  ciriliaed  people.  This  resting-place  merits 
eommemoration,  from  the  cnrioui  picture  of  man- 
ners which  it  affords. 

We  joameyed  on  without  meeting  with  any  adren- 
tares,  till  we  arrired  at  oar  half-way  hotue,  and  entered 
the  gardens  of  the  Conntess 

It  would  require  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  do 
Justice  to  the  personage  to  whom  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood belonged,  and  at  whose  house  we  now  made  a  halt. 
Herself  of  a  noble  family,  and  niece  of  the  ftimous  Po- 
temkin,  she  had  enjoyed  in  her  youth  all  the  adrantages 
which  personal  chums,  high  birth,  splendid  connexions, 
and  court  farour  could  procure.  The  hero  of  the  north, 
the  minister  and  master  of  Catherine,  had  died  in  her 
arms.  She  had  been  herself  the  ftiTOurite  of  the  em- 
press. She  now  in  her  old  age  was  cherished  by  the 
gtindson,  and  was  as  much  alive  to  the  smiles  of  court 
Tour  in  her  eightieth  as  she  had  been  in  her  eighteenth 
year.  Possessed  of  the  most  splendid  fortune  in  the 
whole  empire,  she  was  a  sovereign  in  her  estates,  which 
were  much  hirger  than  many  of  the  German  principali- 
ties. 

From  such  a  preftice,  what  will  the  reader  expect  In 
the  description  of  her  person,  of  her  castle,  and  of  her 
0nit«t 

He  will  perhaps  figure  to  himself  an  old  lady  dressed 
In  the  ancient  costume  of  the  country,  and  in  a  style  of 
great  elegance,  surrounded  by  her  favourites,  seated  upon 
a  stately  soflk  in  a  Gothic  saloon,  and  probably  occupied 
with  some  rich  embroidei;y.  He  will  expect  to  find  the 
bust,  the  statue,  and  the  portrait  of  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine in  all  the  rooms  of  her  palace,  and  his  ear  may  an- 
ticipate the  sound  of  blessed  majesty  upon  all  opportu- 
nities.   He  will  imagine  himself  at  TiUfetudlem. 

Of  all  these  anticipations,  however,  few  will  be  realiz- 
ed. He  will  see  and  hear  enough  of  her  blessed  majesty; 
but  here  the  illnsion  will  end,  and  he  will  rather  ima- 
gine himself  in  a  comfortable  inn  in  Germany,  and  a  good 
UX  hostess  for  its  inhabitant,  than  suppose  that  he  is 
contemplating  her  who  once  bore  the  train  of  Catherine 
«f  Russia. 

Nothing  surprised  me  more  than  my  Introduction  to 
the  old  Conntess.  I  had  expected  to  find  something 
noble  and  majestic  in  her  exterior,  and  I  had  almost 
dreaded  the  presentatien.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  I 
was  ushered  by  a  Cossack  servant  into  a  small  chamber, 
which  was  almost  bare  of  furniture.  The  walls  were 
merely  whitewashed,  and  upon  the  chimney-piece  rested 
an  oval  cast,  in  plaster  of  Paris,  of  the  late  empress, 
whleh  was  daubed  over  with  paint.  Some  logs  of  wood 
were  hissing  beneath,  and  upon  an  oaken  table  were  scat- 
tered some  loose  papers  and  rolls  of  parchment.  The  old 
lady  was  occupied  with  her  steward  when  I  entered ;  but, 
after  having  signed  a  few  papers  and  given  him  her  hand 
to  kiss,  he  retired,  and  shii  returned  my  bow.  I  was 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  her  hand,  with  its  delieateness, 
its  apparent  softness,  and  its  onwr^ikled  smoothness.  It 
was  worthy  of  a  maiden  of  eighteen.  There  was  an  im- 
mense torquoise  on  the  auddle  finger,  whieh  by  eontnst 
made  the  smooth  sUa  appear  erea  mote  thaa  natiirallT 
white. 

"  I  am  happy,  Sr,  to  make  your  aoqaabttance.  As 
an  Englishman,  Sir,  yon  have  no  doubt  seen  many  fine 
gardens;  bat  I  do  not  think.  Sir,  that  yon  will  find  any- 
tUngia  Poland  superior  to  Alexandrine. 

"  'There  is  the  ga^en  of  Potemkin,  dedicated  to  friend- 
ship;  and,  not  fitr  olf,  yon  will  find  some  trees  planted 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  his  last  visit.  You  will 
see  his  bust  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing  ;  it  Was  upon 
that  spot  that  he  once  took  a  cup  of  tea.  The  pagodas 
and  statues  cost  me  a  deal  of  money  ;  but  I  paid  all 
ready  cadi,  and  got  a  good  discount.    My  gardes  has 


cost  me  four  millions  of  rubles )  bat,  as  the  angti  i 
'  You  know.  Countess,  the  money  has  been  iftaX  in  tbe 
country.' 

"  You  will  find  in  your  walks,  Sir,  several  paTilioiM; 
the  windows  in  them  are  all  of  plate-glass.  I  baT*  te 
thank  Bnonaparte  for  them.  I  made  a  vow  that  I  inmld 
eommemorate  the  expulsion  of  the  French  by,ap6Si<Uag 
ten  thousand  rubles  in  embellishments,  and  the**  win- 
dows form  one  of  the  items. 

"  In  the  great  pavilion  yon  will  fiad  a  nuurbU  bvst  sT 
tbe  emperor,  and  underneath,  engraved  on  a  br»as  l^ata, 
(I  suppose  yon  do  not  read  Rnss,  Sir  I)  but  they  are  the 
words  of  the  emperor  himself—'  I  wiU  not  sheathe  my 
sword  whilst  an  enemy  remains  in  my  dowinionn.' " 

She  was  running  on  in  this  style,  without  haTing  al- 
lowed me  to  put  in  a  word,  when  a  sudden  twinge  ia  her 
face  stopped  her  for  a  second,  and  changing  her  tone  of 
Toice,  whieh  was  mild  and  harmonious,  though  mffl- 
siently  commanding,  she  tnmed  to  me,  and  said — 

"  Have  yon  discovered.  Doctor,  any  remedy  fbr  the 
tit  doionut  1  I  have  been  plagued  with  it  wieea  tea 
yean  past." 

I  had  new  had  suflleient  opportunity  of  obeerrincber 
person,  and  again  admired  the  beauty  of  her  baoS,  as 
she  reclined  in  her  Voltaire,  and  stroked  her  cheek  With 
two  finger*,  passing  them  rapidly  over  the  aerrae  of  the 
tmat. 

%e  was  of  middle  stature,  and  stent.  Her  fitetarss 
retained  all  the  marks  of  ftnrmer  beauty;  her  eoanteaance 
was  placid  and  expressive;  her  eyes  had  aatarally  lest 
much  of  their  firmer  brightness,  but  they  still  retained 
some  of  that  animation  and  pUyfhl  satire  wfaioh  are  so 
strikingly  represented  in  her  portrait,  painted  ia  her 
youth,  Khers,  reclining  against  a  column,  she  pciata  wiUi 
one  hand  te  Uie  bast  vt  Catiierine.  All  the  flntores  of 
this  portrait  are  still  traceable  in  her  ocfawenuiaa  fses. 
She  wore  a  wliite  muslin  cap,  and  the  rest  of  bar  dress 
was  oomprised  in  a  Tnrkish  ro6«  d»  ak«mbn.  She  took 
snnif  in  large  qaaatitiee,  which  fsU  npon  her  dress. 

Sb»  was  still  soSiiring  from  pain  in  her  cheek,  whsa 
tbe  dinner-bell  rang,  and,  pointing  to  the  dining-'ream, 
die  begged  me  not  to  be  ceremonious,  and  said  sha  wonld 
soon  fbllow. 

The  dining-room  was  not  better  fsmished  Uiaa  the 
parloar;  the  walls  were  bare.  There  was  a  kog  table 
covered  with  a  clean  eoarse  cloth,  and  nothing  enoam- 
bered  it  but  a  bottle  of  champagne  oppoeite  the  hoetess's 
plate,  and  a  bottle  of  Don  wine  at  each  end  of  Om  table. 
About  fifteen  guests  sat  down  to  dinner.  If  I  was  sur- 
prised at  tbe  dinoer-eerviee,  my  astonishment  was  stUI 
greater  when  tbe  dinner  was  servsd ;  and  I  committed 
my  observations  to  paper  after  the  repast.  Behind  each 
person  stood  a  servant,  not  dressed  in  the  most  mleadld 
livery.  The  dinner  commenced  by  slices  of  cold  ham, 
handed  round  in  a  dish;  then  a  cold  pitt  of  the  liven  ef 
geese  ;  then  a  salad  consisting  of  craw  fish,  garnished 
with  sUoes  of  beet-root;  a&d,Ikstly,  seme  thin  slioes  of 
Parmesan  cheese. 

Being  myself  flind  of  eold  meats,  t  congratulated  my- 
self upon  having  made  a  good  dinner,  Sough  I  could 
have  devoured  more  with  pleasure  ;  but  as  I  saw  the 
other  guests  help  themselves  but  sparingly,  I  could  but 
follow  their  example.  I  was  about  to  ask  for  a  third 
slice  of  bread,  having  consumed  the  two  pffirtlens  of  WUte 
and  brown  which  were  placed  before  me,  when  I  Opened 
the  eyes  of  astonishment  upon  the  entoy  of  the  soap. 
Not  luiowin^  how  to  act,  I  watched  the  operations  otiit 
Countess,  thuking  that  I  could  not  do  wrong  if  I  fol- 
lowed her  example.  I  despatched  a  pUtefiU  at  craw- 
fish soup,  than  which  I  never  tasted  anything  more  ex- 
quisite ;  and,  seeing  the  hestees  qualify  it  with  a  glass  s< 
wine,  I  filled  my  glass  from  a  bottle  near  me  ;  the  doe- 
tor's  place  being,  as  I  have  before  observed,  at  the  end 
of  the  table.  Whether  she  perceived  any  wryness  in  my 
fkce,  as  I  gulped  down  the  sour  wine,  I  know  not,  but 
she  ordered  the  man  behind  her  chair  to  put  beer  and 
kvass  npon  the  board,  and  immediately  a  bottle  of  eack 
was  placed  before  me.  I  partook  of  both  during  the  re- 
past, but  they  were  not  to  my  taste.  I  now  found  a 
huge  sirloin  ef  beef  at  my  left  shoulder.    The  Conatev 
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had  aliMdy  help«4  benelf  very  plentifnlly  ;  bat,  a,fUt 
tenag  tailed  a  vonthfol  or  two,  she  wot  her  plate  away, 
which  die  di4  with  two-thirds  of  the  dishes.  I  found 
that  a  &TOBTita  serrant  eojeyed  the  privilege  of  eating 
tthtt  miatien's  plate,  who  was  now  employed  in  grop- 
ing with  her  fork  in  a  blaok  earthenwara  jng,  from  the 
tap  »t  which  a  bladder  had  been  partially  remoTed,  to 
pick  oat  some  atewed  kidnaya,  which  she  oonsumad  with 
a  peculiar  gosto.  This  dish  was  not  handed  ronad. 
Same  bnekwheat,  boiled,  and  serred  ap  with  eold  batter 
IB  a  aaocar,  followed  the  beef.  I  took  the  liberty  of  al- 
lowiag  thia  dish  to  pass,  haring  indeed  dined  before  the 
anital  of  the  soap  :  as  I  saw  in  what  way  the  hostess 
treated  her  platefnls,  I  was  easy  apon  this  score.  The 
next  temptation  presented  itself  in  the  shape  of  stewed 
tatf,  of  wbieh  I  partook,  bat  they  had  the  really  muddy 
ta^  of  the  species ;  they  were  well  dressed,  and  seemed 
to  be  approTed.  Had  the  wine  been  better  it  might  hare 
ttimalated  my  stomach  to  a  little  longer  warfere;  as  it 
ma,  I  waa  qoite  kor$  dn  eombat,  and  saw  with  pleasare 
what  I  anj^esed  to  be  the  last  dish,  in  some  chickens 

MoSsd  with  parsley. Little  conversation 

or  only  monosyllabic  dialogues,  enlivened  the  meal  :  all 
Ecemed  anxioos  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  tit  titw  only  ; 
Ar,  as  Pindar  (Peter)  has  said — 

Food  is  the  bird-lime  of  the  brain. 

No  sweet  of  any  kind,  aave  the  few  raisins  in  the 
mdkltptite,  fbnnd  place  in  the  banqnet.  Colonial  pro- 
dace  ia  not  patronised  by  the  Conntsss,  who,  like  one  of 
the  old  aehool,  thinks  that  every  oonntry  snffioeth  unto 
itmU.  nie  oloth  was  not  removed,  fbr  the  table  was  of 
eommen  wood,  and  this  does  not  set  off  a  dessert  to  such 
■dmitage  aa  polished  midiogany.  I  oonnted  fifteen  dif- 
fttent  Unda  of  frnit  npon  the  table,  all  the  produce  of 
the  gioden,  vriiioh  now  became  the  theme  of  conversa- 
tioa;  and,  to  do  it  jastioe,  its  credit  was  folly  maintain- 
ed by  its  flndts. 

The  flavonr  of  the  peaches,  of  the  melons,  of  the  pine- 
^ptes  and  grapes,  waa  ezqnlsite.  A  small  badn  of 
poBBded  angar  was  handed  to  the  Conntess,  who  sprin- 
kled a  little  over  her  melon,  hot  sent  away  the  baain,  ob- 
■enriag  that  the  fhiit  was  sngar  itself.  U  is  the  onstom 
in  seme  parts  of  Poland  for  guests  to  bring  their  wine 
and  colonial  prodnee  with  them. 

Looking  aronnd  with  a  smile  of  great  good-natan,the 
eld  lady  arose ;  upon  which  many  of  the  guests  flocked 
reaad  her  and  Ussed  her  hand.  We  retired  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  found  our  eofiiee  poured  out,  and 
ready  sweetened.  After  having  sipped  it,  I  was  invited 
to  go  and  snrvey  the  garden,  of  wluch  I  had  heard  so 
■meh  befiire  dinner ;  and  the  old  Conntess  sat  down  to 
the  qnadrille  table  with  three  other  ladles. 

Tile  gardens  and  gronnds  were  magnificent ;  the 
woods  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  game  ;  the  ponds 
fall  of  fish ;  everything  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
diamp^ne  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  hostess ; 
those  "below  the  salt"  being  supplied  with  beer 
and  qnass ;  the  sngar  sent  away  when  her  melon 
alone  was  sweetened,  are  as  characteristic  of  the 
refinement  of  manners,  as  'anything  else.  The  ge- 
mtu  of  her  eztraordinaiy  kinsman  had  descended 
on  this  celebrated  lady.  "  Nothing  was  too  great, 
nothing  too  small,  for  her  masterly  mind." 

Sie  possessed  a  most  specnlative  genias,  and  could 
equip  a  fleet,  or  an  army,  or  gain  a  revenne  of  15,000 
rublea  per  annum,  b^  levying  upon  her  peasants  a  con- 
tribution of  pigs'  bristles  1  She  was  profuse  in  many 
things,  penurious  in  some.  She  would  give  away  a  mu- 
Uon,  and  contract  for  the  transport  of  its  carriage  (if  in 
qMoie,)  upon  the  most  economical  terms,  with  the  poor- 
est of  her  peasants.  Her  faults  have  been  much  exagge- 
rated; and,  in  spite  of  all  that  everybody  says  to  the 
contrary,  I  did  not  flnd  her  slaves  in  a  worse  condition 
than  those  of  her  neighbours.  Of  her  private  character 
I  can  say  bat  little,  as  I  knew  her  only  in  her  old  age, 
and  time  softens  everything.  Her  manners  were  agree- 
able, her  conversation  amusing,  her  information  good. 


%a  had  many  prejudices  inseparable  from  a  character 
placed  in  her  circumstances. 

One  important  use  of  all  books,  those  of  trayeli 
especially,  is,  that  by  extending  the  bounds  of 
knowledge,  they  show  us  the  real  value  of  what  we 
possess,  and  furnish  us  with  reasonable  gronnds  of 
contentment  with  Qur  own  lot.  How  immeasur- 
ably superior  in  everything  that  constitutes  tlie 
true  enjoyment,  and  grace  of  life — in  knowledge, 
refinement,  accomplishmenta,  elegance,  genuine 
luxury — in  a  word,  in  the  ease  and  manifold  com- 
fort*  of  high  civilisation,  are  the  rural  homes  of 
many  a  quiet  English  family  of  the  middle  rank, 
to  the  establishment  of  this  semi-barbuous  chief- 
tainess,  lording  it,  in  her  vast  principality,  over 
hordes  of  rude  serfs. 

On  the  farther  journey  to  Odessa,  we  find  nothing 
so  remarkable  as  the  following  singular  scene  t — 

It  was  about  thr«e  o'clock,  or  perhaps  a  litUe  later; 
and  in  the]  distance  was  a  hill,  the  only  elevation  we  had 
seen  since  we  left  Lemberg.  I  was  riding  upon  the  out> 
side  of  the  calash,  reading  a  book,  and  as  we  rolled 
slowly  along,  I  perceived  a  large  black  cloud  lying  upon 
the  top  of  the  hill.  I  first  thought  it  betokened  a  thunr 
der-storm,  a  daily  occurrence  during  the  whole  of  onr 
journey.  I  was,  however,  struck  with  the  motion  of  the 
cloud,  which  seemed  to  assume  all  shapes,  lengthening 
and  contracting,  and  throwing  itself  into  various  contor- 
tions. I  knew  not  to  what  wis  eoold  be  attributable, 
but  of  course  immediately  referred  it  to  the  usual  and 
unerring  cause  which  accounts  for  all  physical  pheno- 
mena—«;<etr{sity.  As  I  was  still  gasing  upon  it,  the 
calash  suddenly  stopped,  and  Connt  — -,  who  was  in 
the  van,  beckoned  me  to  him. 

«  Do  yon  see  that  large  black  cload  in  the  distance, 
Doctor!" 

I  have  been  watching  it  fbr  some  time,  I  answered. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  it  is  !" 

It  is  not  difficult  to  say  what  it  is,  but  I  am  puzsling 
my  brains  to  find  out  what  causes  it  to  make  such  evolu- 
tions ;  and  as  I  spoke,  it  suddenly  tapered  Into  a  long 
string.  . 

"Now  look  at  them,"  said  the  Conai  "These  are 
the  locusts  npon  wing.  I  hardly  ever  Saw  sneh  an  army 
in  the  air." 

Is  it  possible  1 1  replied,  half  eonvinoed  that  it  waa 
something  more  solid  than  air,  which  now  took  a  differ- 
ent direction,  and  left  the  hill  clear  to  the  view. 

"We  shall  hear  what  devastation  they  have  done 
before  we  get  to  Odessa.  Woe  to  him  on  vriwEe  fields 
they  alight — not  a  green  thing  will  remain. 

We  lost  sight  of  them  all  at  once,  and  preceded  ea 
our  Journey. 

"Well,  we  shall  dine  vrith  my  uncle,"  continned  the 
Count,  "and  he  will  give  us  forty  different  kinds  of 
wine  to  drink,  and  thirty-nine  of  them  will  be  detesta- 
ble. He  has  been  establishing  a  colony  in  the  desert, 
and  thinks  that  he  can  sit  under  his  ovrn  fig-tree,  and 
drink  wine  of  his  ovm  pressing.  You  mast  praise  all 
his  wines,  but  for  God's  sake  don't  poison  yonrself  with 
tiiem." 

We  soon  reached  Severinowka,  but  the  locusts  were 
there  before  us.  The  host  came  out  to  meet  us  ;  a  thia, 
spare,  and  feeble  old  man,  polished  in  his  manners,  and 
afiectionate  in  his  greetings. 

"  Well,  you  are  come  to  see  me  ruined,"  he  exclaimed, 
"for  this  season.  The  locnsts  are  in  my  garden,  and  in 
my  fields,  and  my  poor  peasants  will  not  have  an  ear  of 
com  to  put  into  their  gamers.  They  are  all  gone  out 
to  endeavour,  by  means  of  marrow-bones  and  cleavers, 
to  drive  them  from  the  wheat ;  but  it  is  all  in  vain.  We 
have  not  enough  hands  to  put  to  rout  such  an  army. 
Come  into  the  garden,  and  see  how  thick  they  cover  the 
ground  and  the  trees." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  hope  for  credence  from  those 
who  have  not  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  sight  which  the 
garden  presented.  The  whole  of  the  smfaoe  was  covered. 
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ankle  deep,  with  tliese  insects,  dambering  pellmell  orer 
each  other,  but  all  proceeding  in  the  same  direction. 
They  did  not  allow  us  to  tread  upon  them,  but,  on  onr 
approach,  rose  on  wing  with  a  whizzing  noise,  and,  flying 
forwards  over  the  heads  of  the  main  body,  settled  down 
again  in  the  vanguard  of  the  body  of  their  army.  This 
is  the  manner  in  which  they  alight  from  the  wing  :  the 
first  rank  pitches  upon  the  ground,  and  the  others  do 
not  follow  the  train,  hot  precede  it,  alighting  one  be- 
fore the  other,  so  that  the  rearguard  in  fl%ht  is  the  yan- 
gnard  when  they  are  upon  the  field. 

The  sight  of  them  upon  the  trees  was  most  enrions. 
The  branches  were  bent  to  the  ground  by  the  incumbent 
weight,  and  the  Italian  poplars  resembled  weeping  wil- 
lows, ftom  their  lighter  branches  being  reyersed  by  the 
weight  of  the  locusts.  Several  trees  were  already  com- 
pletely bared,  for  the  insect  destroys  much  more  than  it 
consnnes.  It  gnaws  the  stem  of  the  leaf,  and  not  the 
body,  so  that  the  leaf  drops  upon  the  ground  almost  en- 
tire, its  stalk  only  having  been  eaten. 

When  the  insects  are  browsing  upon  the  trees,  they 
an  not  so  easily  soared  away  by  the  appearance  of  man 
as  when  merely  settled  apon  the  ground ;  they  hold  fut 
to 'their  food,  and  the  booghs  most  be  shaken  before 
they  will  leave  their  hold.    This  was  indeed  a  curious 
and  amusing  experiment ;  for  it  was  something  like 
magie  to  see  a  tree  throw  its  branches  up  into  the  air, 
as  soon  as  the  locusts  were  shaken  off.    .    .    .    .    .  _ 

They  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  mankind  in  [their 
flight.  I  have  actually  been  in  clouds  of  them,  without 
one  having  come  near  my  face.  Sometimes,  from  acci- 
dent, or  fh»m  injury,  or  from  fatigue,  a  solitary  one  will 
drop  down  exhausted,  just  as  we  see  the  straggling  sick 
of  an  army  ;  but  when  in  vigour,  upon  wing,  they  steer 
clear  of  human  kind. 

Volney  has  given  an  aoenrate  description  of  these  in- 
sects in  his  Travels  in  Syria,  and  mentioned  several  facts 
which  I  myself  witnessed.  He  observes  that  they  are 
accompanied  in  their  flight  by  birds  of  the  size  of  a 
thrush,  which  devour  them,  and  make  continual  war 
against  them.  These  birds  are  cherished  by  the  peasants 
in  Syria,  and  so  they  are  by  the  people  in  this  country. 
I  have  watched  them  for  hours,  but  must  confess  I  never 
saw  them  make  much  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

As  Volney  observes,  the  locusts  are  sometimes  carried 
by  the  wind  towards  the  sea,  and  being  exhausted  before 
they  reach  the  opposite  shore,  fall  dead  into  the  deep, 
and  are  washed  ashore  by  the  tide,  producing  a  foul  in- 
fection. I  have  understood  that  this  is  also  the  case 
npon  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea. 

When  they  arrive  in  full  force  in  a  country  which  is 
at  all  popolons,  the  inhabitants  drive  them  away  by 
making  noises  with  marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  &c. 
They  also  bum  straw  or  sedge,  or  whatever  light  fliel 
they  may  possess,  to  smoke  them  ont._  All  these  efforts 
go  but  a  little  way  to  accomplish  their  end,  for  the  lo- 
custs, driven  from  one  field  proceed  to  another  ;  and 
wherever  they  appear,  it  may  be  truly  said  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  that  "The  land  is  before  them  as 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  behind  t*«m  a  desolate  wUder- 

n^Bj^x At  this  period  it  is 

possible  to  destroy  great  numbers  by  preceding  them  and 
cutting  deep  trenches  across  their  path  ;  they  all  walk 
into  the  trench,  where  they  find  lighted  straw  to  receive 
and  consume  them.  This  is  a  common  and  most  effectual 
way.  Upon  the  same  principle,  a  person  in  Odessa  in- 
vented a  kind  of  long  iron  roller,  which  was  to  be  drag- 
ged with  horses  at  tall  pace  over  their  marching  armies. 
All  the  means,  however,  resorted  to  at  present,  are  more 
plausible  than  effectual,  and  have  only  destroyed  the 

hundreds,  to  see  the  millions  vanquish. 

It  is  asserted,  that  when  they  have  devoured  all  that  is 
green  npon  the  earth,  and  are  unable  to  procure  more 
food,  they  are  pushed  by  hunger  to  prey  upon  each 
other  ;  the  weak  and  the  wounded  thus  feed  the  strong 
as  is  the  case  with  quadrupeds  under  similar  pressure  of 
want.  The  same  cause  which  compels  them  to  consume 
each  other,  has  often  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  Syria, 
in  cases  of  famine,  to  consume  them.  They  actually 
grind  the  dried  bodies  of  the  locusts,  and  knead  them 


into  a  cake '.        We  w6re  Ml* 

versing  upon  the  history  of  locusts,  and  lamienting  tiie 
ravages  which  they  committed,  when  the  stevrard  was 
announced.  He  came  to  report  upon  the  mischief  they 
had  done  npon  the  estate.  He  informed  as  that  the 
whole  crop  was  destroyed,  and  that  for  the  distance  oi 
several  versts,  not  a  head  of  oom  was  to  be  fonnd  upon 
the  stalk  ;  every  ear  of  it  had,been  gnawed  off  by  tbese 
destructive  insects.  "  VoUi  done  mille  guiniea  die  pert* 
pour  eette  annie  ci,etee  jwi  at  enoore  pire  o'ett  que  le  pay- 
tan  n'aura  rien  i  titanger."  "  I  am  glad,"  continnedthe 
old  Count, "  that  I  am  going  to  St.  Petersbnrg  tiiis  win- 
ter, for  I  should  not  like  to  see  the  misery  which  these 
poor  people  will  have  to  endnre."  "  Exoisez  wtoi.  Aire 
eotuine,"  tnming  to  the  [Ck>untes8,  "Ufant  qme  je  faiu 
ma  mtridienne  j"  and  he  retired  to  take  his  wonted  1119. 

The  Poles,  as  a  nation,  ate  said  to  be  the  most 
inveterate  gamblers  in  Europe  ;  though  we  can 
hardly  credit  the  m/esteiies  to  which  the  tiareller 
alludes,  at  the  close  of  the  following  passage.  Yet 
the  immoral  facility  of  divorce  is  an  unquestionable 
fact:— 

It  must  be  remembered  that  although  rents  may  be 
paid  but  once  a-year  in  Poland,  still  spending  money 
goes  on  all  the  year  round  ;  and,  of  the  expenditure,  gam- 
bling forms  the  greatest  item.  There  is  much  more  play 
than  cash,  and  more  debts  than  ready  money.  The  want 
of  this  is  supplied,  however,  by  notes  of  hand — L  O.  Vs. ; 
such  payment  having  been  first  instituted,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, during  the  siege  of  Grenada ;  and  these  notes 
are  payable  at  the  Contract  of  Kiev.  Here  they  are  ex- 
changed (whioh  is  very  rare)  for  ready  money,  or  they 
are  oaneelled  by  a  run  of  good  luck  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  are  issued  now  by  the  former  creditor,  witii  his  sig- 
nature as  a  debtor.  The  original  bond  may  be,  however, 
much  increased  ;  and  payment  being  pressed  for,  the 
estates  are  pavmed  or  sold. 

When  the  sums  are  not  so  large,  nor  the  means  of  pay- 
ment so  considerable,  still  the  same  abominable  system 
prevails  ;  and  many  a  man  returns  home  lighter  than  he 
arrived  by  some  thousand  ducats,  having  left  his  ooach- 
man,  horses,  and  some  half  dozen  servants  in  pawn  with 
his  successful  adversary.  Of  all  the  people  in  the  worid, 
the  Poles  are  the  most  reckless  gan^lers.  The  French 
and  Italians  are  fond  of  play  ;  but  there  is  a  method  in 
their  procednre  :  some  system  and  some  bounds  are  pre- 
scribed. Not  so  with  a  Pole  ;  he  sits  down  to  play  for 
all  he  has. 

I  have  known  a  man  of  high  rank  lose  in  one  evening 
his  estate,  all  his  peasantry,  his  house  and  furniture,  his 
stnd  of  horses,  and,  descending  in  the  scale,  his  carriage, 
and  coachman,  and  valet,  and  finally  the  watch  which 
he  had  in  his  pocket.  England  blushes  for  one  Long 
Pole.    Here  is  a  nation  pf  such. 

Gambling  supersedes  all  other  considerations  ;  and  we 
find  in  the  history  of  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  under 
Catherine,  that  they  were  often  engaged  at  play  in  the 
camp  when  they  ought  to  have  been  fij^ting  their  battles 
in  the  field.  It  is  not  their  patriotism  or  their  bravery 
which  is  impugned  by  the  assertion.  These  will  bear  the 
severest  scrutiny,  and  will  come  purer  from  the  cmmble 
of  investigation.  But  still  their  insatiable  passion  for 
play  is  a  spot  too  deep  to  be  washed  out.  The  largest 
fortune  in  Poland  in  olden  times,  when  it  was  prover- 
bial that  it  rained  water  in  other  towns,  but  ducats  in 
Dantzic,  was  lost  in  Paris  in  the  course  of  one  short  win- 
ter  

Some  matrimonial  concerns  have  been  transacted  in  a 
strange  way,  however,  on  these  occasions.  To  lose  esdi 
other's  mistresses  at  play  is  a  common  occurrence  ;  and 
if  we  examine  into  the  causes  of  divorce  and  its  repeated 
occurrence,  nay,  its  universal  toleration  and  sanction  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  we  may  not  be  too  uncharitable  to 
suppose  that  wives  may  be  played  for,  as  any  other  ex- 
changeable commodity.  Now  that  Poland  no  longer 
exists,  perhaps  this  crying  sin  will  be  no  longer  sanc- 
tioned by  law,  or  rather  the  law  will  have  the  power  of 
preventing  its  so  ready  accomplishment. 
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Aitke  Poke  an  ligid  Catholics,  it  pnzried  me  to 
.  ^-fa—  ^y  tlii»  eontinnal  dirorce,  not  allowed  by  the 
'  ^f^ggfci  waapetmitted  eo  fireqnently.     The  loop-hole  of 
j_  j.^P*"**  '•*•  ™  proTiBg  that  the  former  marriage  not  hay- 
>^!TC  kMa  l^ial  ia  eonseqaently  nail  and  Toid.   This  farce 
Z-^  MM  keca  repeated  as  much  as  fonr  or  fire  times,  each 
i_  BatTiafe  being  easily  proved  illegal  as  soon  as 
tie*  foaad  it  eoDTenient  to  separate,  or  one  party 
ned  to  have  another  companion.  In  the  last  IHet 
I  by  the  Empemr  preriona  to  the  revolution,  this 
raa  reeommended  with  mach  force  and  feeling 
'speech  from  the  throne  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Notwithstanding  this  address,  it  was  rejected 
It,  wUdi  proved  at  least  that  the  Diet  had 
I  if  daiDg  ham  even  in  the  face  of  imperial  man- 
It  is  too  troe,  and  I  speak  flrom  aathority,  that 
!  does  not  exist  a  &mily  of  rank  in  PoUuid  in  which 
refits  menhen  have  not  to  plead  guilty  to  tiiis  vio- 
■  (fan  Boralliy  and.  decency. 
TheMlowing  is  as  characteristic  as  anything 
meet  with  on  the  long  jonmey.    The  ti»vel- 
had,  by  this  time,  left  the  Black  Sea,  and 
\  at  the  then  new  city  of  NicolaieiT,  so  named 
r  the  emperor  : — 
Fewaad  vaeiTilized  aa  are  its  inhabitants,  we  had  time, 
'  I  ehaaging  horses,  to  find  an  Englishman  Vith  a 
&iBily  occupying  one  of  the  best  houses  in 
It   had  been   deemed  possible   to   carry 
water  of  the  Bog  to  Odessa  ;   and  Mr.  Upton 
bed  t*  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  skill,  but 
■fisf*  the  pbu  was  given  up  without  a  trial.    His 
aad  eald  mutton,  which  must  certainly  have  had 
iwi  ef  Cobly's  sheep,  were  not  unwelcome  ;  and 
» tsA  leave  of  him  witii  sincere  and  heartfelt  wishes 

rUssaeeeai. There  is  this 

ige  ia  travelling  in  many  parts  of  Russia, — the 

T,  losing  nothing  by  his  journeying  at  night,  sees 

I  aadi  as  in  noonday :  and  so  we  lost  nothing  by 

'  n.    The  third  day,  however,  we  left  the  lone 

'  steppe,  where  all  was  barren  as  between  Dan 

wba, — a  vast  plain,  a  sea  of  dry  land.     We 

terweQ  to  it  as  we  entered  Ekateringrad,  which 

1  aa  to  vegetable  and  animal  life.     It  was  as 

I  ia  the  desert ;  but  we  retched  ourselves 

I  than  the  crystal  spring.  Beefsteaks  and  Eng- 

r  are  to  be  bund  on  the  borders  of  this  desert ; 

I  the  walla  of  the  post-houses  are  adorned  with  the 

»fi^  Soe,  the  Gentle  £3iepherd,  the  Woodman,  and 

a  variety  of  such  prints  as  adorn  similar  habitations  in 

ir  Miiftfr  eonntry,  ftom  which  these  have  been  all  im- 

rtad.     It  is  wonderful  to  see  such  a  prodigious  num- 

'  tt  Fariish  engravings  in  so  remote  a  part  of  the 

fU.     We  refreshed  ourselves,  and  proceeded;  and 

sy  vccst  w«  jootneyed  marked  an  improvement  in  the 


W«  were  aew  in  Poland,  one  of  the  most  fertile  pro- 
1  in  the  government  of  Podolia.  A  broken  and 
1  cwuatry  in  the  decline  of  summer  was  more 
thaa  the  burnt  aad  withered  steppe  which  we 
1  a*  lately  4iaitted  ;  bat  the  contrast  alone  made  it 
'  fer  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  our  notice, 
aa  we  ^proached  the  termination  of  the  first 
r«f  oar  jooraey,  when  we  overtook  about  three  hnn- 
d  Taxkidi  priaoaeTS  taken  at  Anapa.  Finer  men 
la  Btrer  seen  ;  erect,  swarthy,  muscular  beings,  well 
,  aad  with  content  lighting  up  their  countenances. 
Ihsrs  ia  awaethhig  noble  in  the  appearance  of  a  Turk, 
(«aaftba  lowest  order.  Even  the  ooaai^  have  an 
•b  fiaiajaf  ahoat  tiieia :  there  is  nothing  vulgar  in 
ftifr  iHaaraaBe ;  aad  eompcred  with  the  brutal,  filthy 
y,  wko  qoitted  their  dens  to  gaze  and  spit  upon 
I  as  they  paiaed  along,  because  they  were  not  Clnis- 
,  they  resembled  beings  of  another  and  a  higher 

a. We  arrived 

■Ha  aaJk  aad  soond  at  the  gardens  of  Alexandrine,  and 
Wfsd  ia  eae  of  the  travellers'  pavilions.  The  house 
MS  tsaaatlasa,  fbr  the  old  Countess  had  proceeded  to 
IMasa  fir  the  sake  of  seeing  his  blessed  mi^esty  ;  aad 
artiag  was  to  be  proewed  upon  the  premises,  as  she 
tok  X. — no.  csiii. 


had  taken  the  ityt  with  her.  We  halted  therefore,  only 
for  the  night,  and  hired  Jews'  horses  to  transport  us  to 
Kiev  the  following  day. 

Kiev  is  the  Mecca  of  the  Rnsnan ;  and  it  is 
there  that  the  Polish  nobility  of  the  province  meet, 
or  did  then  meet,  annually,  to  settle  their  accounts 
with  their  stewards,  or  "  to  raise  the  wind."  This 
very  ancient  city,  situated  on  a  bank,  beneath  which 
rolls  the  Dnieper,  is  picturesque  and  imposing; 
and,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  it  must  present 
an  animated  scene.  Pilgrims  from  all  directions 
flock  thither,  and  from  great  distances,  to  lay  down 
the  burden  of  their  sins  at  the  shrines  of  the  saints. 

A  pilgrimage  to  Kiev  is  considered  an  infallible  atone- 
ment for  all  the  sins  hitherto  committed  ;  the  debt  la 
cancelled,  the  score  is  wiped  ofi^  to  him  who,  having 
marched  some  few  hundred  miles  under  the  infliction  of 
corporeal  punishment,  enters  the  sanctuary  of  Kiev,  falls 
prostrate  before  the  saint,  and  with  a  contrite  heart  ex- 
claims, "  Bd^  vtoia  Ttena  vat."  If  to  this  confession 
be  added  some  small  donation  to  the  priests,  he  will  not 
go  in  vain  ;  without  the  latter,  it  will  be  in  vain  that  he 
go.  Men  must  labour  in  their  vocation,  as  Falstaffsays, 
and  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  In  no  country  is 
this  better  understood  than  in  Russia,  when  the  priests 
being  for  the  most  part  an  uneducated  people,  do  not  re- 
frain trom  exacting  the  utmost  in  their  power. 

Even  at  this  period,  more  than  twenty  years 
since,  many  of  the  Russian  nobility  had  engaged 
English  stewards.  To  the  disgrace  of  their  country, 
many  of  these  men  were  found  so  severe  and  cruel 
in  their  treatment  of  the  peasants,  that  they  rose  «n 
OKMM  against  them,  and  some  of  them  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  the  country.  Flogging  was  then, 
and  probably  is  still,  as  common  as  it  was  in  the 
West  Indies  a  few  years  since  ;  though  most  of  the 
recent  travellers  are  dumb  on  the  subject.  One  day, 
our  Wanderer  was  examining  the  husbandry  of  an 
estate  belonging  to  Ck>unt  RomanzoiF,  who  had  an 
English  steward  upon  it.    He  relates  : — 

As  we  were  returning  home,  we  heard  the  cries  of  a 
man,  and  soon  discovered  the  cause  ;  for  two  others 
were  scourging  him  much  in  the  same  way  as  I  mention- 
ed having  seen  a  man  scourged  at  Coblevoy. 

"  Give  it  him  well,"  said  the  steward,  as  we  passed 
by  ;  "  the  rascal  has  been  at  some  mischief." 

I  asked  if  it  was  allowed  to  inflict  corporeal  pnnish- 
ment  at  the  discretion  of  the  man  who  was  then  chastis- 
ing, the  nnder-steward  of  an  under-steward. 

"  Not  exactly,"  he  replied, "  but  nearly  so.  Anything 
short  of  making  the  people  rebel  in  a  body,  which  they 
will  not  do  till  they  are  pushed  to  the  last  extremity,  is 
allowable." 

"  Might  not  some  milder  means,"  I  asked, "  be  adopted 
as  a  substitute  for  this  disgraceful  punishment !" 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  answered;  "we  could  do  nothing 
without  the  rods  here :  women  and  men,  we  have  at  them 
both,  or  we  could  do  nothing  with  them.  When  I  first 
came  into  the  country  I  thought  as  you  did.  Such  means 
were  repugnant  to  my  feelings.  I  talked  to  them,  and 
tried  gentle  means  ;  but  I  never  forgave  a  Russian  bnt 
he  was  the  first  to  show  me  his  ingratitude." 

"  What  have  they  to  be  gratefiU  for  r'  I  asked. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  he  ;  "but  without  flogging  we  could 
never  find  out  any  of  their  misdemeanours." 

"  And  bow  do  you  do  it  by  that  means  V 

"  Oh,  flog  all  who  are  suspected,  till  the  sinner  cries 
out  pecoavi." 

"  Rather  an  arbitrary  method,"  I  replied. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  V  he  answered.  "  A  peasant  will 
call  God  to  witness,  go  upon  his  knees,  cross  himself,  and 
pray  God  to  strike  him  dead  upon  the  spot  if  he  be 
not  innoeent  of  the  charge  brought  against  him ;  and 
then,  as  soon  as  Us  back  begins  to  smart,  he  cries  out 
'  ttninat!  and  coqfesses  the  whole." 
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"  Last  week  we  had  a  good  flogging  match  ;  and  I 
will  relate  to  you  the  particulars  of  the  case,  which  will 

fTC  you  some  insight  into  the  superstition  of  the  people, 
wenty  bushels  of  com  were  one  night  taken  out  of  the 
bam  ;  as  usual,  nobody  was  the  thief.  The  peasants  who 
had  been  working  upon  that  part  of  the  estate  came 
fifom  a  considerable  distance,  at  least  fifteen  miles,  and 
were  naturally  suspected.  All  called  God  to  witness 
that  they  had  not  committed  the  theft.  We  resorted, 
however,  to  the  following  expedient.  Calling  them  all 
together,  in  number  about  thirty,  I  harangaed  them  at 
the  barn  door,  from  whence  the  com  had  been  stolen, 
bavittg  first  procured  a  liTe  black  cock,  and  a  large  iron 
pot,  the  bottom  of  which  was  well  covered  with  soot.  I 
first  asked  them  individually  if  they  were  Christians  ;  to 
which  they  all  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  made  the 
lign  of  the  cross.  I  then  asked  them  individually  if  they 
had  committed  the  theft ;  to  which  they  replied  in  the 
negative,  making  also  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Well  then, 
I  observed,  as  yon  ar«  all  innocent,  and  moreover  all 
Cliristians,  yon  will  prove' it  by  the  following  trial  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  I  pulled  a  crucifix  out  of  my  pocket, 
and  tied  it  round  the  cock's  neck.  At  the  sight  of  this 
they  all  fell  to  crossing  themselves  in  right  earnest. 
Having  done  this,  I  went  into  the  bam,  in  the  middle  of 
which  I  had  ordered  a  table  td  be  placed,  and  took  the 
pot  and  the  cock  with  the  crucifix  tied  round  its  neck 
with  me,  and  allowed  none  to  follow  me.  Having  put 
the  fowl  nnder  the  black  iron  pot  upon  the  table  I  re- 
turned, and  shut  the  bam  door,  ordering  my  under- 
Iteward  to  go  to  the  other  side,  where  there  was  also  a 
door,  and  examine  each  man's  fingers  as  he  came  out. 
'  Now,'  said  I, '  my  (Mends,  you  will  go  in  one  by  one  at 
this  door,  and  place  your  two  forefingers  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  it;  and 
as  yon  are  all  Christians,  if  any  of  you  be  guilty  of  the 
theft,  as  goon  as  you  touch  the  pot  with  your  fingers 
the  cock  will  crow,  and  you  will  prove  that  you  have 
peijured  yourselves,'  I  then  opened  the  door,  so  as  to 
Jet  one  only  go  in  at  a  time,  nor  allow  the  second  to  pro- 
ceed till  the  man  at  the  opposite  side  gave  notice  that  he 
had  examined  the  fingers." 

"Well,"   I   observed,  "yna  it   an   expermentum 
enteUt" 

"  Quite,"  he  replied  ;  "nine  of  them  came  out  with 
clean  fingers,  not  daring  to  touch  the  pot,  lest  the  cock 
should  crow." 
"  And  what  then  t"  I  exclaimed. 
"  Oh,  they  all  confessed  the  theft,  and  we  found  the 
com  upon  ^e  premises,  and  flogged  them  all." 

I  observed  several  poor  wretches,  shivering  and  trem- 
bling, sitting  at  the  doors  of  their  cottages.  It  was  a 
sunny  day,  and  they  were  backing. 

"  They  have  all  the  ague,"  exclaimed  the  steward  ; 
"  the  situation  is  very  swampy,  it  ruins  the  health  of 
half  the  peasantry.  A  man  can  do  no  work  who  has 
the  ague,  or  at  least  it  is  a  pretext  for  the  villains  to  be 
more  lazy." 

"  A  man  is  not  mnch  disposed  to  labour  under  an  ague 
lit,"  I  replied. 

"  I  thought  exertion  was  good,"  he  answered ;  "  and 
to  I  ordered  that  fellow  whom  yon  heard  howling  there 
to  go  and  carry  wood." 

"  Yon  have  forgotten  that  yon  are  an  Englishman,  I 
think." 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  little  know  what  these  fellows  are, 
or  you  would  not  talk  thus  ;  the  more  kind  you  are  to 
them,  the  more  ungrateful  they  are.  Nothing  but  the 
lash  and  the  harshest  treatment  wUl  make  them  do  any- 
thing." 

Sl&very,  in  it«  moral  effects,  it  the  same  thing  aU 
over  the  world ;  and  whether  with  the  slarea  or 
their  taskmasters.  The  wandering  Doctor  appears 
to  have  seen  more  of  the  real  condition  of  the  serfs 
than  any  of  the  late  travellers  in  Russia  with 
whose  works  we  are  conversant,  and  his  testimony 
on  this  point  is  explicit  i-^ 

Pnriog  our  stay  at  Climofiski,  which  was  only  of  two 


days'  duration,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  se* 
veral  points  as  to  the  state  of  the  peasantry,  and  proving 
that  they  vtre  not  the  happiat  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
I  found  that,  in  spite  of  written  laws  and  ukases,  it  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  stewards,  the  sub-stewar^ 
and  nnder-stewards,  and  the  sub-under-stewards,  to 
exact  money  of  them,  to  maltreat  them,  and  to  render 
them  almost  as  miserable  as  they  pleased.  That  these 
things  are  all  contrary  to  law,  I  do  not  deny  ;  but 
what  are  laws  when  the  administrators  of  them  are 
scoundrels! 

After  his  engagement  at  Odessa  had  expired, 
oar  Doctor  took  the  resolation  of  establiahingr  him- 
self at  St.  Petersburg,  to  become  one  of  the  oourt 
physicians,  and  to  make  his  fortune  !  As  to  the 
facility  of  doing  so,  with  the  noble  patronage  which 
he  enjoyed,  and  the  many  large  voluntary  promises 
made  to  him,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever.  The  long 
journey  from  Odessa  to  the  capital,  was  aoeom- 
plished  in  safety,  though  with  considerable  fatigse ; 
but  arrived  there,  the  traveller's  sanguine  hopes 
were  not  realized.  He  never  had  the  good  laek  to 
become  a  court  physician,  which  he  had  fully  ex- 
pected ;  but  he  obtained  a  considerable  praetiee 
among  the  British  merchants — "  The  Factory,"— 
which  he  had  not  calculated  upon.  The  account 
of  this  "  Factory  '*  is  curious.  The  body  of  mer- 
chants so  named,  has  existed  in  Russia  for  two 
centuries.  Its  first  site  was  Archangel.  It  was, 
perhaps,  by  his  early  and  accidental  initiation  into 
this  society,  that  the  new-comer  lost  his  noble  na- 
tive patrons.  He  thus  describes^this  aristocratic, 
and  somewhat  exclusive  body  of  foreign  mer- 
chants : — 

The  British  society,  by  which  sweeping  clause  I  in- 
clude more  than  the  factory,  was  to  be  considered  at 
this  epoch  of  our  existence  only  in  its  social  relations, 
than  which  nothing  could  appear  more  respectable,  or 
more  creditable  to  the  British  character.  Composed  of 
men,  who,  if  not  opulent,  were  all  In  easy  circumstances, 
and  who  made  valid  their  situations  by  a  certain  ex- 
penditure, it  offered  many  temptations  to  a  new-comer, 
who,  if  ho  could  not  immediately  count  upon  putting 
their  purses  nnder  contributions  professionally,  might 
well  hope  to  grace  their  hospitable  boards ;  and  it  so 
happened  that  in  a  short  time  we  made  the  round  of  the 
society ;  and  their  comfortable  style  of  living,  the  Inxnry 
of  equipages  which  most  enjoyed,  the  elegance  of  the 
female  dress,  and  the  well-furnished  tables,  were  not 
without  their  influence  in  lulling  ns  into  the  idea  that 
we  had  pitched  our  tents  in  a  productive  country. 

It  was.  at  the  hospitable  board  of  my  colleague  that  I 
had  the  first  glimpse  of  the  English  aristocracy.  I  had 
been  furnished  with  a  letter  of  Introduction  to  him  fVom 
Sir  Astley  Cooper ; — one  of  those  lucky  hits  again  which 
were  so  little  calculated  upon  at  the  time,  out  which 
proved  the  foundation  of  my  future  career.  Onr  host 
was  at  that  period  the  first  accoucheur  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  had  maintained  an  unblemished  reputation  in  the 
obstetric  art  during  forty  years'  residence  in  the  country. 
He  had  presided  at  the  birth  of  all  the  imperial  children, 
bad  encouraged  the  Empress  by  his  presence  in  the  most 
trying  moments,  and  an  unparalleled  success  had  crown- 
ed his  endeavours.    He  possessed  ^act  in  the  fliUest  ao- 

ceptation  of  the  term 

It  was  at  liis  table  that  I  first  became  acquainted  witii 
the  English  residents.  The  dinner  was  of  a  mixed  char- 
acter, as  to  cookery, — ^half-and-half,  as  the  Qermans  say, 
— very  good  of  its  kind — d  la  Petersburg;  a  term  I 
shall  in  future  adopt  for  all  nondescript  kind  of  things. 
It  is  requisite  to  give  the  bill  of  fare,  not  to  have  to 
return  to  the  subject  again,  however  gratefnl  it  may  be. 
An  English  factory  party  comprises  fVom  twenty  to  thirty 
guests.  The  table-service  is  generally  of  English  ware; 
some  sport  silrer  forks— aapUns  always  on  great  occa- 
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I  i  ilM  host  and  Iio«i«ss  sit  at  the  extreme  ends  of 
Oy»  table,  as  in  England — Uiese  are  the  posts  of  honour ; 
the  table  is  ooTeied  with  the  dessert.  Two  tnreens  of 
•oap  find  admission  at  the  ends ;  these  are  succeeded  by 
two  kinds  of  fish ; — that  dishi  par  acdlenee  chaiacter- 
iatui  of  the  Engli^  kitchen,  viz.  boiled  potatoes,  is  hand- 
ed nnmd  with  every  dish. 

"  SbaU  I  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  glass  of  trine 
witb  you !"  Generally  after  the  soup  this  ancient  ous- 
t«Ma  preTiils. 

Xlie  fish  gires  place  to  a  boiled  turkey,  or  its  equiTa- 
leitt,  three  boiled  fowls,  and  a  Yorkshire  ham.  This 
eoone,  I  may  observe,  is  quite  characteristic  of  a  factory 
dinner.  If  anything  prevent  this,  it  creates  some  sensa- 
tion in  the  town  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards. 
Soma  made-dish,  i,  la  Franfait,  is  the  half-way  house 
of  the  dinner.  Hock  and  claret  are  then  handed  roimd. 
Two  kinds  of  roast  close  the  solid  part  of  the  banquet. 
As  eoBversation  has  flagged  during  the  whole  time 
hitherto  employed,  sparkling  champagne  is  served,  with 
the  hopes  of  eiUivening  it — forlorn  hope.  Then  sweets, 
a  fjlmglait,  Hiple-pie  and  custards,  plum-pudding ;  a 
Stilton  cheese  in  very  aristocratie  society ;  formerly  a 
glMa  of  Burton  ale  afterwards — ^bnt  no  longer  allowed 
to  eoma  into  the  country.  Dessert  follows,— but  sot 
praia  bU>erHtit. 

The  champagne  is  intended  to  sharpen  the  wit,  but  it 
fiuis.  Here,  I  repeat,  the  customs  of  a  country  are  not 
easily  to  b«  set  aside,  and  that  strangers  submit  to  them 
parforet. 

What  prevents  a  party  of  Englishmen,  BacM  plenua, 
from  lanncbing  out  into  the  same  kind  of  discussions  »nd 
political  disputes  which  they  are  wont  to  do  at  home  t 

Does  the  government  prevent  them !  By  no  means ; 
bat  the  nsages  of  the  place  do ;  and,  as  little  conversation 
is  indnlged  in  at  Russian  tables,  the  English  more  or  less 
fellow  Uie  example  of  the  natives.  Hence  there  is  no 
town  where  there  is  so  little  general  conversation  as  in 
St.  Petersburg.  People  assemble  to  eat,  and  not  to 
talk.  Hence  the  slang-word  among  the  British — ^"  Who 
giTCs  a  feed  to-day  1    Where  do  you  feed  !" 

The  description  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  Rub- 
risn  society,  and  a  Russian  winter,  by  one  who 
was  not  a  flying  visiter,  but  who  spent  many  sea- 
•OQS  amidst  its  rigours,  and  such  comforts  as  miti- 
gate its  severity,  is  necessarily  excellent  of  its 
kind  ;  mnce  it  is  written  by  a  man  of  lively  talents, 
intimately  conversant  with  what  he  was  describ- 
ing. One  day  he  was  invited  to  dine,  in  company 
with  a  Princess — an  order  as  plentiful  in  Petersburg 
as  blackberries — ^who,  he  hoped,  might  become  his 
patient : — 

.She  had  been  recommended  to  my  care,  as  an  old  lady 
very  fond  of  physic  and  physicians,  and  still  more  fond 
of  any  new  arrival ;  and  she  was,  doubtless,  selected  for 
my  medical  operations.  She  commenced  by  paying  me 
some  compliments,  and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  Eng- 
lish, whom  she  preferred  much  to  the  French,  even  in 
their  medical  capacities.  She  had  travelled  a  good  deal 
in  her  youth,  had  resided  long  in  Paris,  to  which  place 
she  was  passionately  attached  ;  had  published  a  novel  in 
her  yonth,  which  she  allowed  to  be  very  stupid  in  her 
old  age ;  but  she  was  a  woman  of  good  education,  and 
not  deficient  in  understanding.  She  invited  me  to  her 
sotr^,  which  were  held  once  a-week  in  the  same  room 
in  which  she  slept,  and  which  allowed  of  a  sofa,  and  two 
card-tables  at  the  most. 

Boon  after  my  arrival,  she  took  me  to  a  comer  of  the 
room,  and  tomplained  of  severe  headaoh.  "  Ne  faites 
pas  attention  i  ma  tante ;  elle  ne  fait  que  radoter,"  said 
an  officer,  who,  turning  his  head  from  the  whist-table, 
discovered  me  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  old  lady. 
"  Faites  attention  i  votre  jen,"  she  replied,  "  et  laissez- 
Boi  pailer  aveo  le  doctenr."  I  found,  in  reality,  that 
rile  was  not  joking,  and  proposed  to  speak  vrith  her  se- 
liooaly  when  the  party  broke  up.  In  the  meantime  I 
played  my  robber,  and  made  acquaintance  with  the  lady 
«f  the  honse;  for  the  old  princess,  who  was  a  relation, 


resided  in  a  couple  of  rooms  npon  the  gronnd-floor. 
This  is  quite  i  la  Rutu:  half-a-dozen  lodgers  live  in  a 
private  hotel.  The  family  owner  occupies  the  bel  ilag4, 
or  grand  suit  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor ;  the  gronnd- 
floor  is  often  let  to  small  shopkeepers ;  and  the  second 
and  third  floors  te  strangers  of  large  and  small  families. 
The  object  of  a  Russian  is  to  make  as  much  as  he  can  of 
his  house.  A  shoemaker  may,  and  does  sometimes,  oo- 
cupy  the  antechamber  to  the  grand  suite  of  rooms. 
What  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  said  of  the  houses 
in  Vienna  in  her  day,  I  found  illustrated  in  those  of  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  present.  The  owner  of  this  hotel  was 
a  lady  of  high  rank ;  she  spoke  to  me  of  her  aunt,  and 
asked  me  if  I  thought  her  case  dangerous  t  I  gave  aa 
evasive  answer :  she  left  the  room  soon  afterwards. 
When  the  guests  had  retired,  the  old  princess  commenced 
her  attack  in  earnest :  "  Asseyez-vous,  mon  cher ;  que  je 
VOUB  consnlte." 

She  informed  me  that  her  medical  attendant  had  called 
in  the  morning,  and  had  prescribed  for  her.  She  showed 
me  the  prescription.  I  highly  approved  of  it.  She 
begged  me  to  write  another.  •  I  remonstrated.  She  en- 
treated to  have  something  English.  I  refused.  She 
again  insisted,  and  fate,  and  nothing  but  fate,  made  me 
consent  to  her  demand.  I  prescribed  for  her,  begging 
her,  at  the  same  time,  to  send  again  for  her  ordinary  at- 
tendant. 

I  began  early  to  appreciate  the  characters  of  the  people 
among  whom  I  was  about  to  settle.  The  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  state  of  the  patient  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours,  had  produced  as  many  in  the  opinions 
of  the  attendants  as  to  the  talents  of  the  physician. 

"  Docteur,  je  vous  en  voulais  bien ;  je  croyais  que  vona 
avex  exp£di£  ma  pauvre  mere." 

"  Comment ;  je  ferai  chercher  monsieur  dans  les  quafare 
coins  de  la  terre ;  pour  moi  je  n'ai  de  1*  conflance  que 
dans  lai." 

"  Trente-denx  ans)  qnel  talent  I" 

Such  were  the  encomiums  passed  upon  ms  as  the  pa> 
tient  recovered  from  her  lethargy.  I  was  extolled  to  the 
skies. 

M ,  in  whose  house  the  patient  was  residing, 

begged  me  to  dine  with  her  the  following  day.  She 
wished  to  place  her  family  under  my  care.  I  met  with 
many  guests,  and  some  old  acquaintances  at  table. 

"  Je  voos  ai  dit  cela,  mon  cher.  Vous  ferez  plus  de 
visites  qu'il  n'y  ait  quart  dlieureB  dans  la  jonm^e." 
"  You  are  acquainted,  then,  with  onr  new  doctor !"  de- 
manded one  of  the  guests.  "  Si  je  le  eonnais,  oela  va 
vite  avec  Ini,"  and  be  looked  at  me,  and  then  at  his  finger. 
I  really  thought  that  all  was  now  right,  uid  that  the 
happy  moment  was  arrived  when  I  was  to  dash  at  ones 
into  practice. 

Upon  quitting  the  dinner-table,  which  needs  no  parti- 
cular mention,  as  to  any  nationality  connected  with  it,  I 
again  descended  into  my  patient's  room,  and  foand  her, 
as  I  supposed,  convalescent.  She  talke4  with  me  for 
some  time,  and  assured  me  that  her  case  would  do  much 
towards  establishing  my  reputation.  She  congratulated 
herself  upon  being  what  she  styled  its  comer-stone.  She 
was  inquisitive  about  Paris,  and  intended  to  pay  it  sooa 
another  visit.    She  abused  the  French  faculty. 

She  gave  me  some  usefbl  hints  as  to  my  plan  of  oper- 
ations  hereafter.  "  Ici,  mon  cher,  vous  trouverez  plus 
d'&nes  que  d'&nesses." 

Upon  returning  into  the  saloon,  I  found  the  ladies, 
each  of  whom  had  been  placed  by  the  side  of  a  cavalier 
at  the  dinner  table,  all  sitting  together  in  one  comer  of 
the  room.  I  say  sitting,  rather  than  talking,  for  I  heard 
nothing  above  a  whisper.  The  males  were  mostly  e». 
gaged  at  cards.  My  old  patron,  the  Count,  was  fast 
asleep  upon  a  sofa.  He  awoke  as  I  approached.  "  Vous 
faites  votre  siesta,  monsieur."  "Moi  Ipointde  tont :  m^me 
qnand  j'^tais  i.  Malte,  (he  was  an  old  chevalier  de  Malte,) 
oik  tout  le  monde  dort  apr^s  diner,  moi,  je  ne  dormais 
jamais ;  moi,  jamais  1 "  He  had  been  fast  asleep  for  half 
an  hour  previously. 

I  was  invited  to  play  a  rubber,  but  I  refused,  for  it 
was  my  first  entrU  to  a  Russian  drawing-room,  and  I 
wished  to  see  how  things  were  conducted  there.    Just 
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M  everywhere  else,  I  found,  with  less  talking  and  more 
card-playing.  Tea  and  icea;  frnits,— as  pears,  apples, 
water-melons  in  slices,  gn^es  fiom  Malaga  and  Astra- 
kan,— preserves  in  small  sancers,  were  pioftisely  handed 
round :  the  rooms  warm  to  suffocation,  causing  a  great 
demand  for  potables ;  lemonade,  orgeat,  wine  and  water, 
fend  especially  mead,  seemed  to  be  preferred. 

"  The  Russians  are  fond  of  a  drink  called  imminya," 
sayif  one  of  our  publishing  travellers.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
plained otherwise.  The  mead,  or  other  beverage,  is 
handed  to  him  who  calls  for  it ;  the  person  sitting  near 
him,  when  the  glass  is  presented,  being  also  thirsty,  says 
to  the  wuter,  "  Imminya,"  and  to  me  cUio: — a  mistake 
worthy  of  those  who  publish  as  they  go  along.  Among 
the  guests  seated  at  cards,  one  character  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  She  was  the  most  decided  card-player  of 
her  day ;  and  her  voice  rose  above  the  multitude  as  she 
scolded  her  partner  most  fbriously.  A  black  crape 
gown,  worn  at  the  elbows,  and  polished  from  use,  reach- 
ing Aram  under  the  chin,  descending  to  the  feet,  and  en- 
veloping the  whole  body  corporal ;  such  was  the  dress 

of  one  of  the  nieces  of  the  celebrated .    She  was 

the  worthy  sister  of  the  old  lady  who  lived  in  the 
Ukraine,  of  whom  honourable  mention  has  been  made : 
and  they  had  certainly  been  oast  in  the  same  mould.  The 
old  Princess,  who  was  a  very  Mrs.  Battle  at  whist,  gave 
rae  a  cold  reception  when  I  addressed  her ;  she  was  in- 
tent upon  her  game — she  hated  all  doctors — never  took 
doctor's  stuff  in  her  life — and  made  me  that  kind  of  bow, 
which  says  "  Begone !"  Though  one  of  the  richest  wo- 
men in  the  empire, she  lived  as  if  in  the  greatest  penury; 
her  doUies  were  a  nuisance  to  thoee  who  approached 
her,  and  she  played  for  a  sixpenny  stake.  Notwith- 
standing such  foibles,  she  was  good  and  charitable  with- 
out ostentotion.  She  proved,  in  her  latter  years,  to  be 
one  of  the  few  examples  of  those  who  do  not  evince  "  the 
ruling  passion  strong  in  death:"  she  changed  all  her 
habits,  became  profhse  in  her  expenditure,  wore  fiuhion- 
able  clothes,  was  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  her 
diaaondfl,  pennrions  in  nothing,  liberal  in  all  tlUngs. 

There  are  some  amusing  sketches  of  those  catuiy 
Scottish  physicians,  who  have  had  much  better  luck 
in  Russia  than  had  our  Wanderer,  There  may  be 
a  particle  too  much  of  the  pergonal  in  the  said 
sketches,  though  nothing  ill-natured.  Enough  has 
been  said  and  sung  of  the  winter  of  St.  Petersburg, 
which,  next  to  Venice,  is,  at  certain  seasons  the 
most  picturesque  city  in  Europe,  as  at  all  times  it 
is  the  most  unique  ;  but  the  northern  sammeio — 
the  midsummer  nights — are,  surely,  as  worthy  of 
oommemoration  as  the  frozen  months.  Then,  as  in 
her  majesty  Queen  Victoria's  dominions,  the  sun 
never  sets  on  the  capital  of  the  Czar,  or  dips  his 
rim  only  to  wheel  up  again.  The  scene  is  finely 
described,  and  even  with  something  of  poetic  power, 
of  which  the  Wanderer  is  not  devoid,  when  striking 
natural  beauty  stimulates  the  faculty. 

It  is  curious,  when  it  is  new,  to  rest  against  the  para- 
pets of  the  quays  at  midnight,  and  read  the  smallest 
print  as  distinctly  as  at  noonday  :  to  see  the  great  lu- 
minary dip,  and  watch  him  rise  again  where  he  sets.  A 
bright  halo  marks  his  proximity  to  the  horizon  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  absence.  It  is  a  peculiar  and  inde- 
scribable kind  of  light. 

More  eurious  is  it  to  see  large  masses  of  buildings  cast 
no  shadow  on  any  side.  How  would  St.  Petersburg  ap- 
pear upon  canvass  when  taken  at  midnight  t  The  soft 
glassy  stream  reflects  from  its  surfhoe  the  bnildings 
which  are  situated  on  its  banks,  but  the  masses  them- 
selves  form  no  shadow.  It  is  an  abeenoe  of  darkness, 
rather  than  the  presence  of  light ;  for  this  implies  ac- 
companying shadows.  The  moon  shines  so  faintly,  her 
soft  light  is  BO  blended  with  the  erepnsele,  that  the  sha- 
dow caused  by  the  obstruction  of  her  rays  is  scarcely 
visible. 

It  is  »  heavenly  enjoyment  to  «it  npon  the  parapets  of 


the  quay,  and  wonder  at  the  posribility  of  a  people  slam- 
bering ;  for  habit  associates  sleep  with  darkness,  and 
now  all  is  light. 

Tired  nature,  however,  seeks  repose ;  but  the  man  who 
feels  not  the  want  of  this  absolute  refreshment  can  hardly 
persuade  himself  of  its  necessity,  when  nothing  invites 
him  to  his  pillow.  He  strolls  along  the  river's  banks, 
he  watches  the  placid  stream,  he  sees  the  cupolas  of  the 
churches  glitter  at  a  distance,  the  streets  are  empty,  no 
noise  salutes  his  ear,  save  "  A  boat,  a  boat  nnto  the 
forry,"  which  occasionally  breaks  the  rilence  aronnd  him. 
This  is  answered  by  the  splashing  oar,  sonnding  londer  J 
as  it  approaches.  Casting  his  eyes  along  the  building 
no  taper  shines  in  the  vrindows.  There  is  nothing  within 
doors,  nothing  without,  to  persuade  him  it  is  night.  It 
is  a  dream,  an  illusion ;  and  whilst  lost  in  doubt  and  un- 
certainty whether  he  be  nnder  fkiry  endiantment,  re- 
moved from  the  nether  world,  the  sun  again  rises,  sha- 
dows stalk  forth,  and  he  finds  himself  in  day,  withont 
having  passed  through  the  darimesB  of  night.  It  is  then 
time  to  go  to  rest 

Thus  it  is  during  the  first  summer  of  a  stranger's  so- 
journ in  St.  Petersburg.  He  is  not  exactly  the  prey  to 
all  this  illusion,  but  he  vritnesses  these  phenomena  with 
rapture,  watches  the  sun  dip  and  rise  again,  and  great 
is  the  effort  necessary  to  make  him  seek  his  ohainber 
during  this  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

"  This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick ; 
It  looks  a  little  ^er ;  His  a  day 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  son  is  hid." 

The  population  of  Russia  does  not  increase ; 
and  the  cause  is  obvious,— the  misery  of  the  ex- 
isting population— 

The  people,  miserable  themselves,  are  not  anxions  to 
entail  the  same  lot  upon  their  progeny.  Few  peasants 
rear  more  than  from  three  to  four  children.  A  peasant 
with  a  numerous  family  is  a  thing  unknown.  In  their 
infikncy  the  children  are  neglected :  if  they  fall  ill  they 
are  almost  sure  to  die ;  few  have  the  opportunity  of  me- 
dical assistance :  those  who  may  procure  it  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  it,  for  they  have  great  antipathy  to  admin- 
istering drugs  to  their  children.  This  conduct  cannot 
be  understood  by  the  terms  resignation,  or  even  fatality. 
It  must  be  ascribed  to  apathy.  The  child  is  ill — ^it  is 
laid  out  to  die — a  priest  gives  it  the  last  nncti(m — star- 
vation may  ensue-— the  (mild  is  no  more  of  this  world. 
Were  the  parents  in  a  better  condition  themselves,  they 
wonld  not  be  so  indifferent  to  the  wel&re  and  being  of 
their  children.  They  wonld  not  look  npon  deaih  as  a 
blessing  to  the  child,  if  they  enjoyed  any  of  the  sweets 
of  life  themselves.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  good  of  . 
the  slave-owner  must  consist  in  the  weU-being  of  hi^boors, 
whose  increase  in  number  must  add  to  his  wealth.  The 
duration  of  a  peasant's  life  must  be  equally  to  his  advan- 
tage. A  man  in  robust  health  is  a  hard-vrorking  man, 
and  a  productive  labourer  at  sixty  years  of  age.  The 
peasant's  life  in  this  country  hardly  averages  forty.  He 
has  originally  bnt  little  stamina :  this  little  is  undermined 
by  the  use  of  spirits,  which  generate  dropsy  and  other 
diseases,  which  carry  him  off  in  what  should  be  his  prime. 

Is  this  a  country  likely  soon  to  become  duiger- 
ous  to  its  neighbours  ?  And  this  is  but  one  feature 
of  its  cumbrous  weakness. 

Our  Wanderer  lived  for  fourteen  years  in  Peters- 
burg, and  finally  left  it  npon  the  death  of  a  noble 
patient,  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  his  origi- 
nal patrons.  A  serious  obstacle  to  his  saocess, 
was  ignorance  of  the  language  of  the  country,  a 
knowledge  of  which  he  considers  essential  to  a 
medical  man  everywhere.  A  great  part  of  the  third 
volume  relates  to  his  leisurely  homeward  journey 
through  Sweden,  and  his  travels  in  the  German 
states ;  for,  before  coming  to  England,  he  visited 
the  most  celebrated  and  fashionable  German 
watering-places.    He  is  an  enthusiast  for  Goethe, 
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and  admires  the  poet  of  Germany  with  the  under- 
standing as  well  as  the  heart.  But,  on  the  whole, 
Germany  is  not  our  Wanderer's  most  successful 
literary  field.  It  has,  indeed,  been  pretty  well 
gleaned  and  raked  of  late,  and,  besides,  his  transit 
was  rapid. 

It  is  to  the  author's  brother,  a  clergyman  in 
the  United  States,  that  we  owe  his  lively  and 
informing  book.  This  brother  read  his  Journals 
and  Memoranda,  and  fancied  them  well  worthy 
of  publicatioii.      His  judgment  was  quite  right. 


Our  author  says  he  is  now  riding  at  anchor,  and 
will  not  put  to  sea  again  ;  but  we  shall  not  pro- 
mise for  him.  The  New  World  invites  him.  He 
has  pretty  well  exhausted  the  Old  ;  though,  to  an 
eye  so  quick  and  practised  in  seizing  the  most  pre- 
sentable attitudes  of  things,  much  remains  to  be 
seen  in  both  worlds.  He  is,  indeed,  never  more 
felicitous  than  in  a  small  Shropshire  town ;  and, 
go  where  he  will,  he  must  be  entertaining  and 
instructive  likewise.  We  do  not  despair  of  meet- 
ing with  him  again. 
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Tkt  Poetical  JZtMata*  of  Lwrttia  Binidmm,  coUe«ted 
and  jurruiged  by  her  Mother;  with  a  Biography  by 
Miss  Sedgwick.    Tilt  &  Bogne, 

Th>  ontlines  of  the  history  of  the  young  and  lovely 
Amerieaa  girl,  Lnoretia  Dsvidgon,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
■erenteen,  having  shewn  decided  indioations  of  poetical 
talent,  is  fiwniliar  to  the  British  literary  world,  from  an 
aSteting  and  indnlgent  notice  of  her  poetical  Remains, 
wfaieh  was  written  many  years  since  by  Sonthey,  and 
wUeh  appeared  in  Tht  Quarterly  Rtriev.  A  memoir  of 
a  younger  sister,  Margaret  Davidson,  idiich  lately  ap- 
peared fiom  the  pen  of  Washington  Irving,  has  probably 
revived  the  recolleetion  of  Lncretia.  The  history  of 
both  of  these  lovely  girls  was  strikingly  alike:  premature 
mental  developement,  morbid  intellectoal  excitement, 
great  delicacy  of  constitution,  and  early  death.  Some- 
thing in  tbeir  premature  fcte  might  have  been  inevi- 
table ;  and  it  is  not  the  less  trae,that  something  in  their 
training  must  have  been  far  wrong.  Yet  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  this  might  have  been  amended,  though 
noi  diSealt  to  point  out  where,  at  least,  part  of  the 
cnor  lay. 

It  may  almost  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  true 
genina  requires  no  fostering — no  praise — no  extrinsic 
encouragement.  Like  virtue,  its  self-depending  ex- 
ercise fa  both  incitement  and  reward.  In  every  in- 
stance in  which  poetieal  genius  has  come  with  power, 
it  has  also  come  without  observation, — certainly  with- 
^t  coddling  and  forcing.  If  may  require  to  be  judi- 
eionsly  curbed  in  its  passionate  early  manifestations, 
tbongh  the  best  rule  is, "  Let  it  alone."  If  the  true  ixt  ■ 
lurks  there,  many  waters  cannot  quench  it.  Next  to 
the  impoesibility  of  creating  genius,  where  it  does  not 
exist,  is  the  repression  of  genius  where  it  has  been  given; 
and  tiierefore  again  we  say, "  Leave  it  to  itself."  Sou  they, 
in  his  pqier  on  the  remarkable  girl  who  excites  these  re- 
narks,  wisely  says— «  Let  no  parent  wish  for  a  child  of 
pteoocious  genius."  "  To  those  parents  who  have  the 
fearfbl  charge  of  a  child  like  Lncretia  Davidson,  these 

memoirs  will  have  a  deep  and  painftal  interest The 

diiSenlty  is  to  indulge  such  a  mind  without  pampering 
it ;  to  regulate  it  without  forcing  it  from  its  natural  and 
proper  bent.  The  first  step  towards  tUs  is,  that  we 
should  ourselves  estimate  mental  endowments  not  too 
highly,  bnt  at  their  just  worth;  and  then  teach  others 
in  whom  the  dawn  of  genius  appears,  that  the  gift  is  not 
■o  rare  as  it  has  been  deemed :  that  it  is  becoming  less 
so  in  every  generation;  becaose,  where  it  does  exist,  it  is 
.  now  called  forth  by  the  wide  extension  of  education, 
(sncb  as  it  is,)  and  by  the  difTusion  of  books."    In  the 


memoir,  Miss  Sedgwick  dwells  less  upon  the  warning 
which  the  life  of  Lncretia  Davidson  offers  to  her  young 
countrywomen,  and  to  mothers,  than  might  be  deemed 
right.  But  were  we  to  say  all  we  think  on  the  subject,  we 
might  be  considered  either  very  hard-hearted,  or  else  de- 
ficient in  the  appreciation  of  youthAil  genius;  so  we  re- 
commend a  volume  which  must  deeply  interest  the  feel- 
ings, whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  judgment  pronounced 
on  the  whole  case.  That  Miss  Davidson  was  as  much 
the  victim  of  constitutional  disease  and  of  the  boarding- 
school  as  of  precocious  and  morbid  mental  excitement, 
is  evident  from  the  record  of  her  life.  Her  original  con- 
stitution was  delicate  and  fragile  in  the  extreme  ;  and  it 
was  further  impaired  by  the  preposterous  cramming  and 
exhibiting  system  of  America,  where  education  appears 
to  be  conducted  more  with  the  view  of  gratifying  the 
vanity  of  the  parents,  than  of  improving  the  faculties 
of  the  child.  Miss  Sedgwick  has  some  judicious  re- 
marks on  this  topic;  though  both  she  and  Washington 
Irving,  in  their  memoirs  of  the  gifted  sisters,  have,  it 
strikes  us,  been  less  successful  in  pointing  the  moral  than 
in  adorning  the  Tale,  Of  the  poetry  of  Lncretia  David- 
son, highly  as  it  has  been  extolled  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  we  must  confess  that  the  precocious  and  ex- 
cessive manifestation  of  the  Acuity  appears  to  us  far 
more  remarkable  than  the  actual  performances  of  the 
young  poetess.  They  must  be  ill  acquainted  with  tbe 
"  parlous  "  school-girls  of  England,  who  do  not  know  the 
wonderfril  power  of  writing  verses,  which,  firom  twelve  to 
sixteen,  many  of  them  now  display,  and  which,  fortunately 
for  them,  passes  unnoted  and  nnhononred. As  a  speci- 
men of  Miss  Davidson's  poetry,  we  select  one  of  her 
latest  pieces,  written  during  her  last  illness,  and  ac- 
counted one  of  her  best  poems  : — 

THE  LAST  FABEWELL  TO  UY  BAKP. 

And  must  we  part  \  Yes,  part  forever ; 
111  waken  thee  again — no,  never; 
Silence  shall  chain  thee,  cold  and  drear. 
And  thou  shalt  calmly  slumber  here. 
Unhallow'd  was  the  eye  that  gazed 
Upon  the  lamp  which  brightly  blazed. 
The  lamp  which  never  can  expire. 
The  undying,  wild,  poetic  fire; 
And,  oh  !  unhallow'd  was  the  tongne 
Which  boldly  and  nncouthly  sung. 
I  bless'd  the  hours  when  o'er  my  sonl 
Thy  magic  numbers  gently  stole, 
And  o'er  it  threw  those  Heavenly  strains 
Which  since  have  bound  my  heart  in  chains; 
Those  wild,  those  vritching  numbeia  still 
Will  o'er  my  widow'd  bosom  steal. 
I  bless  that  hour,  but,  oh  !  my  heart. 
Thou  and  thy  lyre  must  part— yes,  part ; 
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And  thii  ihall  b«  nj  lui  &rewell, 
This  my  nd  bosom's  latest  Imell. 
And  here,  my  hup,  ire  part  for  ever  } 
III  waken  thee  again,  oh  !  nerer — 
Silenoe  shall  chain  thee,  cold  and  drear, 
And  aou  shalt  calmly  slnmber  her*. 

i>«iMtV  Letten  to  hii  Son.  Corrected  and  Edited  from 
the  Mannscript  in  the  Alsatian  Library,  by  Douglas 
Jerrold.  With  Twenty-fonr  lUastratiooa  by  Kenney 
Meadows.    Ijoudon :  Orr  &  Co. 

PuncR,  in  these  Chesterfieldian  epistles,  is  as  much  a 
philosopher — a  laughing  one — as  a  wit ;  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, the  wit  of  Ponch  is  often  true  philosophy.  He  is  a 
■atirist,  too,  but  there  is  no  acrid  particle,  no  bitter  drop 
in  his  whole  composition:  he  tickles  witboat  wounding. 
Kow,  society  may  be  disposed  te  bear,  with  Aeekness 
and  patience,  the  titillating  castigation  which  Punch 
bestows  upon  its  pleasant  Tices,  where  it  would  either 
keeome  savage  and  surly,  reftise  to  listen  to  the  grave 
exhortations  of  regular  sermonizers,  or  to  be  coerced 
Into  reflecting  upon  its  past  evil  life  and  the  neces- 
sity of  amending  its  ways.  With  these  weighty  me- 
rits in  tendency,  the  letters  of  Punch  are  not  merely 
elerer,  bat  often  absolutely  brilliant ;  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  eren  finer  than  the  reasoning.  We  do  not  now 
mean  those  of  Mr.  Meadows,  than  which  we  have  surely 
seen  better  from  his  pencil.  A  work  of  this  sort  an- 
swers some  of  the  best  uses  of  comedy,  by  laughingly 
exposing  and  holding  up  to  ridicule  the  hollow  hypocri- 
sies and  rascally  and  pitiAiI  oouTentionalities  which 
keep  vice  and  meanness  in  countenance;  gild  Sin  with 
gold,  and  plate  the  brass  of  impudent  pretension  by  the 
electro  process  in  the  world's  sunshine. 

Panch's  Letters  to  his  son  on  the  choice  of  a  profesdon, 
([ires  the  worthy  progenitor  license  to  gird  at  all  and 
■nndry.  His  "  bermetical  philosophy  "  also  unfolds  many 
profonnd  truths,  which  yet  are  as  plain  as  if  they  had 
nerer  lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallowest  well.  How 
Inie  it  is,  though  nobody  will  allow  it  save  Pqnch,  that 
*  the  world,  as  at  present  constituted,  could  not,  for  one 
day,  go  on  irithout  lying ;"  for  which  reason  so  many 
excellent  people  club  their  little  modicum  of  daily  false- 
hood together,  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  keeping  the 
world  moving  on  its  axis.  Only  conceive  the  scene  of 
confusion,  if  all  London,  some  fine  morning,  opened  its 
lips  only  to  speak  truth,  and  so  became  one  huge  Han- 
well  asylum.  But  it  is  time  that  we  gave  a  sample  of 
Punch's  paternal  counsels. 

My  son,  never  see  the  meanness  of  mankind.  Let  men 
hedge,  and  shirk,  and  shift,  and  lie,  and,  with  faces  of 
nnwrinkled  adamant,  tell  you  the  most  monstrous  (Use- 
hoods,  either  in  their  self-glorification,  ot  to  disguise 
some^abitual  paltriness;  still,  never  detect  the  untruth ; 
never  lay  your  finger  on  the  patch  they  have  so  bung- 
lingly  sewed  upon  their  moral  coat,  but  let  them  depart 
with  the  most  religious  persuasion  that  they  have  tri- 
nmphantly  bamboozled  you.  By  these  means,  although 
yon  are  most  efficiently  assisting  in  the  hypocrisy  of  life, 
yon  will  be  deemed  a  sociable,  a  most  good-natured 
fellow.  Be  stone-blind,  and  yon  will  be  benevolent ;  be 
deaf,  and  you  will  be  all  heart.  To  have  an  insight — or 
at  least  to  show  you  have  it — into  the  dirty  evasions  of 
life,  is  to  have  a  moral  squint.  To  lay  your  finger  upon 
a  plague-spot,  is  to  be  infected  with  mahce.  No :  though 
you  meet  with  men  scnrfisd  with  moral  leprosy,  see  not 
the  scales,  but  cry  out  lustily,  "  What  perfect  gentle- 
men I"  To  discover  meanness  in  men,  is,  in  men^  opin- 
ion, to  be  strongly  tinctured  with  the  iniquity. 
Mr.  Chancer,  in  allusion  to  the  devil,  says  of  him, 
"  He  hath  in  Jtmi't  heart  his  waspe's  nset." 


Now,  what  we  call  the  devil,  has  built^by  the  agency 
of  his  demon  wasps,  Pride,  Avarice,  Scorn,  Oppression, 
Selfishness,  and  others — thousands  of  nests  in  the  hearts 
both  of  Jews  and  Christians.  Well,  suppose  yon  have 
the  power  of  looking  into  their  hearts,  as  thoogh  they 
were  so  many  crystal  hives, — suppose  yon  behold  in 
them  the  rapacious  insects — hear  their  buzzing — almost 
see  their  stings ; — if  you  cry  "  Wasps,  wasps,"  men  will 
shake  their  bisiids  at  yon  for  a  mialicious,  eril-minded 
fellow ;  bnt,  my  dear  boy,  clap  your  handa  and  ery, 
"  What  a  honeycomb  I"  and  yon  shall  pa«  from  meoA 
to  month  as  (be  "  best  of  oreatures."  When  yon  kav* 
seen  something  more  of  the  world,  yon  will  know  that 
men  rarely  attribute  an  exposure  of  a  social  evil  to  an 
inherent  indignation  of  the  evil  itself,  bnt  to  an  unhealthy 
appetite  for  moral  foulness.  Then,  my  boy,  will  they 
most  virtuously  defame  you — then  will  they,  in  the  name 
of  outraged  virtue,  call  you  hard,  high-sounding  names. 
The  wrestlers  of  eld,  says  Plutarch,  threw  dirt  on  one 
another,  that  they  might  get  a  better  giaap,  and  more 
BUBCfssfUly  trip  up  each  other's  heels.  In  die  like  way, 
does  ignorance  or  hypocrisy,  in  the  name  of  virtnc,  cast 
dirt  upon  him  who  would  trip  up  a  giant  wrong.  There 
were,  doubtless,  those  among  the  Philistines — particular 
and  most  virtnous  friends  of  Goliath— who  o*U«d  D»vid 
•  very  bitter,  ill-natured  little  fellow. 

We  have  often  amused  ourselves  with  imagining  what 
thejr  respectable  next-door  neighbours  may  have  said  of 
Martin  Luther  ahd  John  Milton,  George  Waahingten, 
De  Foe,  or  Dr.  Priestley,  or  any  other  "  incendiary, 
heretic,  or  traitor,"  of  the  "  hour."    This  is  a  qmool*. 

tion  fhuight  with  great  oousolation  to  some  folks. > 

In  a  letter  on  the  philosophy  of  gaming,  Pcifcs  has  this 
strong  piassagf.  He  has  been  discussing  the  more  vulgar 
modes  of  sucking-eggs;  t.  «.  of  preying  npon&llew-cwa- 
tores,  and  proceeds,-^ 

There  is,  however,  a  more  open— a  more  genereni 
mode  of  living  upon  men ;  a  mode,  dignified  by  ftehion, 
exalted  by  authority — I  mean  gaming. 

The  gamester  is,  indeed,  a  privileged  person  ;  •  crea- 
ture, who  merges  all  the  petty,  wearying  anxieties  of 
life  into  one  sublime  passion.  Become  a  gamester,  and 
yon  are  fortified — nay,  exempt  ttom  the  assault  of  divns 
other  feelings  that  distract  and  worry  less  happy  men. 
Gaming  is'  a  moral  Aaron's  rod,  and  swallows  up  all 
meaner  passions. 

Consider,  my  son,  the  vigilance,  the  self-concentration, 
the  judgment,  the  quickness  of  wit,  and  at  times,  the 
dexterity  of  finger,  necessary  to  a  suoeessfnl  gamester; 
and  yen  will  look  upon  the  character  with  still-inereanng 
veneration.    Did  yon  ever  know  a  gamester  fall  madly 
in  love  I    Did  you  ever  know  him,  if  a  married  man, 
waste  his  profitable  time,  his  profitable  thoughts,  upon 
the  woman  he  has  buckled  himself  to  t  If  he  be  a  iiatfaer, 
what  is  the  laughter  of  his  children  to  the  mdody  ef  the 
dice !  What  human  hearts  to  the  ace  and  king  of  tlie 
same  suit,  when  trumps  !   He  is  exalted  far  above  the 
weakening  influences  that  pull  down  other  men,  and 
from  his  elevation  looks  with  a  cold  eye  of  dignity  npon 
the  pettiness  of  human  afibctions.    You  will  bear  emer 
men  rave  about  the  beauties  of  nature ;  of  hill  and  dale, 
mountain  and  flood.    To  the  gamester,  bow  small  the 
space  that  bounds  his  imagination — but  then  how  rich, 
how  fertile — those  half-dozen  yards  of  bright  green  cloth  I 
Yon  will  hear  men  talk  about  the  sweets  of  industry; 
of  the  dignity  of  labour ;  the  more  espeeially  those  men 
^0  never  yet  sat  their  fbot  to  a  qwde,  or  their  band  to 
a  plough.    The  sweets  of  industry  1  what  me  they  te 
the  sweets  of  fortune  I   And  for  the  dignity  at  labour, 
give  me,  say  I,  the  dignity  of  luck  I 

Observe  what  is  called  the  industrious  man.  Mark  his 
daily  martyrdom.  He  rises  early ;  breakfiuts  lightly ; 
hurries  off  with  his  bread-and-butter  yet  undigerted  to 
his  labour.  He  toils  his  eight,  ten,  nay,  twelve  hoon ;  i 
comes  home ;  eats  his  crust ;  and,  with  hardly  strength  { 
remaining  to  take  off  his  stockings,  slinks  wearied  to 
bed.  Inabrieftime^how  very  brief  I — the  cock  crows, 
and  the  industrious  man  has  serious  thoughts  of  shaving ;       ; 
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again  he  is  up — again  has  he  bolted  his  morning  meal, 
ud  again  Is  he  ont  to  go  oyer  the  drudgery  of  how  many 
theosand  yesterdays  I  The  year's  wonnd  ap ;  and  for  all 
tUt  toil,  this  anxiety,  this  daily  crucifixion  of  spirit,  the 
indBstrioiu  man  connts  one — tiro — shall  we  say  tliree 
hundred  golden  pieces !  For  all  this  tedious  misery — 
three  hundred  pounds  I 

My  son  turn  ^onr  eyes  to  the  gamester.  He  rises 
ifben  he  likes — dallies,  at  "  his  own  sweet  will,"  With 
Ittf  bM«kfiMt.  He  then  lounges  away  the  hours,  plea- 
natly  meditaiing  on  the  eoming  night.  He  enters  the 
aren*.  With  what  a  graceful  assurance  doth  he  take 
the  hex  in  his  huid.  One — two— three  :  he  throws 
iizes,  and  pockets  fire  hundred  pounds  I  What  a  miser- 
able, felon,  outcast  sneak-up  does  your  industrious  man 
appear  aiter  this  I  What  a  poor  sweating  aUre  1  Whilst 
<m  the  other  hand,  what  an  air  of  power  is  about  the 
gamester  !  What  a  glory— what  a  magic  I  He  inherits, 
in  one  minnte,  by  the  potent  shake  of  his  elbow,  all  that 
poor,  sordid  labour  wean  its  back  into  a  hoop  fbr — its 
eyee  ioto  blindness  1  Will  yon,  after  this,  erer  dream  ef 
beeoniDg  that  miserable  negatire — an  indnstrions  man  I 
Depehd  npon  it,  the  true  jewels  of  life— rightly  worn- 
are  the  foor  aces.  Hope  has  been  Tulgarly  piotnied 
with  an  anchor.    Let  your  hope  carry  a  dice-box  I 

As  for  luck,  you  may  nearly  always  ensure  that,  if 
you  properly  educate  your  perceptions,  and  your  fiagers. 
Cultirste  your  thumb-nails,  my  dear  boy :  the  smallest 
sacrifice  to  the  personal  graces  is  not  lost  upon  the 
gamester. 

Bat  I  will  take  the  worst  side  of  the  picture.  Yon  are 
doomed  to  be  unlnolcy — you  are  fated  always  to  lose.  Yon 
have  BO  genins — like  the  genius  of  Socrates,  that  always 
popped  into  its  master's  hand  the  Tery  trump  required — 
to  aid  and  abet  yon.  The  world  turns  its  back  on  you ; 
and  neither  by  cards  nor  dice  can  you  fob  your  brother 
mertiJ  ont  of  a  single  guinea.  Debts  come  in  like  the 
waves  about  you :  yon  hare  no  home — no  abiding  place ! 
This  is  the  moment,-  my  son,  for  you  to  exercise  tiie  most 
heroic  of  yirtues.  There  is  cord — there  is  steel— there 
are  silver  rivers.  If  you  cannot  live,  you  can  die  ;  and 
dying  yon  will  have  this  consolation :  if  you  have  steadily 
and  inexorably  vindicated  the  character  of  a  gamester, 
Toar  4testh  will  inflict  no  pang  upon  a  single  creatnie 
left  behind  yon ;  and  yon  will  have  the  pleasing  conso- 
lation to  reflect  that  yon  never  did  the  world  a  greater 
service  than  when  yon  quitted  it. 

Pc5CH  would  have  a  right  to  feel  aS^nted,  if  we 
lessened  his  morality  to  the  standard  of  Chesterfield. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  his  humour  is  less  broad  and  racy 
than  that  of  Swift  in  his  Advice  to  Servants,  it  is  never 
eoaise,  much  less  disgustingly  gross. 

M»/W*  FarewM  8ertiee$.    Edited  by  John  Campbell, 
D.D.    London :  Snow. 

From  the  preflice  to  Mr.  Moffat's  account  of  his  Mis- 
sionary Enterprises  in  South  Africa,  we  had  an  idea 
thai  he  had  embarked  on  his  return  to  the  scene  of  his 
remarkable  labours,  while  he  Was  still,  it  appears,  peram- 
bulating Britain,  a  more  rampant  lion  at  religions  meet- 
ings than  any  king  of  the  forest  that  be  had  ever  en- 
eoontered  in  the  desert.  The  object  of  this  small  work 
is  to  give  an  account  of  these  Farewdi  Heetingi,  and  to 
npoit  the  addresses  delivered  at  them  by  Mr.  Moffint 
tad  the  annistera  who  attended.  Upon  the  whole  we 
like  Hbt  missionary  much  better  as  he  describes  himself 
in  the  African  wUdemess  than  during  his  lionizing  tour 
at  home.  To  himself,  notwithstanding  the  bustle,  adu- 
ktioB,  and  also  real  kindness  with  which  he  was  every- 
where received,  this  religions  (tarring  in  the  provinces 
ippeATB  to  have  been 

Labour  dire  and  weary  woe. 

Hb  Wb  for  the  three  years  and  "a  half  thai  he  spent  in 
EogUad,  (the  most  of  it  in  London,}  seems  to  haye  been 


an  incessant  worry.  It  Is  quite  piteous  to  hear  him  thus 
complaining. 

"  I  have  never  had  a  day  ot  my  own,  although  I  bar* 
been  three  years  and  a  half  iii  England.  I  had  resolved 
and  re-resolved  ever  since  I  landed  on  my  native  shores, 
to  go  and  see  the  Polyteohnie  Institution ;  but  the  time 
of  my  departure  draws  near,  and  a  day  will  not  be 
allowed.  A  savage  life,  a  rude  life,  a  childlike  life, 
coming  from  AiVica,  where  we  have  been  so  long  in  the 
absence  of  those  mental  feasts  that  are  calculated  it 
Increase  knowledge,  expand  the  mind,  and  prepare  for 
great  usefiUness,  made  me  wish  to  go  and  see  the 
Polyteohnie,  the  Colosseum,  the  National  Gallery,  the 
Adelaide  Gallery,  the  British  Museum,  and  so  on ;  but 
if  I  am  to  see  these  places  where  science,  art,  literature, 
and  objects  of  beauty  and  sublimity  are  exhibited,  I  shall 
have  to  come  back  f^om  AfKca  again :  for  time,  passing 
time,  counting  its  units,  will  not  allow  me  now.  Nevefc 
during  all  my  toils  in  AiKca,  have  I  toiled  mentally — I 
might  say  in  many  instances  physically  too — as  I  have 
done  in  tliis  my  own  native  land.  The  incessant  engage- 
ments of  the  pulpit  and  the  platform,  the  travelling  tnm. 
place  to  place,  net  unlVequently  from  ten  to  twenty-Six 
miles  a-day,  and  holding  twe  public  meetings  each  day  | 
the  absence  sometimes  of  three  nights'  sleep  a-week  oat 
of  seven;  the  incessant  excitement  of  feeling  alwaya 
produced  by  seeing  fresh  individuals,  and  appearing  in 
fresh  pulpits  and  on  f^sh  platforms ;  and  the  greatness, 
the  awftalness,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  subject  which  I 
was  called  npon  to  adroeate,  have  thus  ooeupied  my  time. 

Besides  this  hard  doty,  he  was  employed  in  translating 
the  Psalms  into  the  Beehnana  language ;  seeing  a  tnms< 
lation  of  the  New  Testament  through  the  press,  and  re- 
vising his.  own  Narrative.  He  most,*  we  tUnk,  hav* 
been  delighted  to  re8mbark  fbr  AlMea.  •  Those  good 
people  who  are  so  fond  of  religions  excitement — religiout 
is  not  the  word,  though  the  only  one  in  common  nse  for 
this  particolar  species  of  dissipation — ought  to  remember^ 
that  what  is  sport  to  theOi  is  death  to  the  overtasked 
performer;  to  his  physical  ft«me  as  well  as  to  his  me< 

desty. There  is  another  feature  of  some  of  these  meet* 

ings  which  rather  jars  upon  delicate  feelings  ;  the  snb- 
sctiption  purses  made  up  for  the  Missionary  and  his  fk- 
mily.  If  sneh  things  most  be,  then  surely  the  more 
quietly  they  are  managed  the  better.  In  England,  in  the 
progress  of  refinement  and  of  high  principle,  we  have  hap- 
pily got  rid  of  money-gifts  to  judges,  jurymen,  and  school- 
masters, and  of  vails  to  servants,  &o.,  fto.;  and  we  oould 
wish  to  see  all  orders  of  inen,  and  certahily  Missionariei^ 
placed  above  the  neeessity  of  accepting  "  golden  offer* 
ings,"  sod  taking  "  benefltl''  The  system  is  also  apt  to 
beget  an  undue,  not  to  say  degrading  ei^ressien  of  gra- 
titude to  noble  and  wealthy  patrons,  and  strongly  tends 
to  tiirow  out  of  view  the  moral  and  qpiritokl  value  aai 
dignity  of  the  Widow's  Mite. 

Mofiat's  own  addresses  are  tiie  only  tUngs  of  Btneh 
value  in  the  little  Tolome;  those  of  his  brethren  being 
mostly  the  usual  oommon-^aoes  of  all  sudi  occasions, 
deriving  a  little  additional  interest  from  the  cbaraeter  of 
&M)  hero  of  the  day.  A  valedictory  sermon  preached  by 
Mofiiit  in  a  Dissenting  Chapel  in  London,  Is  more  in  th» 
spirit  of  his  Narrative  than  any  of  the  addresses,  and 
the  best  thing  in  the  work. 
Tkomat  Ctarhon't  demirulratio*  agaitut  PiuesUm. — 

E$iay  on  Baptitm,  teith  tome  Bemarkt  on  the  doetrinm 

of  the  Kicent  Ckur«h,  on  tekieh  Ptueyim  U  Imlft. 

By  Thomas  aaiksMt,  M.A.   Longman  &  Co. 

aie  venerable  Clarkson,  known  to  the  whole  CJirll- 
tian  world  as  a  leader  and  powerful  instrument  in 
delivering  the  Black  race  in  the  West  Indies  from  fte 
curse  of  slayery,  has,  in  thia  Tract, ««»«  foiwwd  m  the 
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champion  of  unoorrnpted  Christian  troth;  as  the  deli- 
Terer  of  whites  and  blacks  (Vom  the  thraldom  of  snper- 
stition,  which  at  present  threatens  both  races  alike. 

With  many  other  sober-minded  and  reflecting  persons 
within  the  pale  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  Mr.  Clarkson 
has  taken  alarm  at  the  extraordinary  doctrines  so  zeal- 
ously promulgated  by  a  number  of  those  clergjrmen  who, 
to  use  his  words, "  derive  their  rerenue  from  a  church 
which  they  decry ;  toA  whose  vitals  they  are  endeavonr- 
ing  to  pull  to  pieces."  They  cannot  oflisr  themselves  as 
martyrs  at  the  stake  for  the  confirmation  of  their  novel 
dootrines,  as  the  stake  is  no  longer  in  repute  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  Mr.  Clarkson  jnstly  thinks,  that  if  they  were 
sincere  men, "  they  might  give  up  their  preferments  and 
go  to  Rome,"  as  a  conrse  more  consistent  and  honour- 
able than  their  present  line  of  conduct 

The  Strictures  set  out  with  an  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  Water- Baptism.  The  several  texts  on 
which  the  Pnseyites  rest  their  opinions  on  the  efficacy  of 
the  rite,  are  critically  examined  ;  and  the  erroneous 
nature  of  these  opinions  is  exposed.  He  quotes  Dr. 
Bradford  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  support  of  his  views,  and 
of  the  tenets  which  the  Chnrch  of  England  holds  upon 
this  point ;  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  he  states 
the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  The  second  divi- 
sion of  Mr.  Claikson's  Tract  consists  of  observatiims  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  Church,  on  some  of  wMch 
doctrines  the  Oxford  writers  are  at  present  setting  up 
their  New  Church,  or  new  form  of  Popery.  Their  new 
and  mongrel  faiA  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Clarkson  : — 

Fuseyism  is  a  branch  of  the  corropt  Nieene  church  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  allied  to  Poptry ;  wMch  Popery 
was  diieardtd  by  our  legislature,  backed  by  the  opinions 
of  our  ablest,  soundest,  and  best  divines,  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago,  as  not  only  containing  faJie 
doetrxMt,  bat  as  »ij*rio%i  to  the  tpirittial  ieelfare  of  the 
people  in  those  times.  Bnt  if  this  were  the  case,  we, 
who  live  at  the  present  day,  ought  to  be  upon  onr  guard, 
and  to  consider  to  what  moral  degradation  we  may  come, 
if  we  are  to  be  guided  in  onr  religious  faith  and  conduct 
by  the  traditions  of  fallible  men,  and  not  by  the  pnre 
word  of  God.  It  is  not  yet  known  how  fiir  the  Oxford 
divines,  in  organizing  their  new  chnrch,  mean  to  go,  or 
how  many  of  the  Nioene  doctrines  they  mean  to  take  up 
as  constituting  their  canon ;  but  what  they  have  hitherto 
suggested  in  the  way  of  reform  givet  man  air/W  presage 
of  what  we  are  led  to  expect  from  them.  Sorely  onr 
Bishops,  if  they  do  not  speedily  interfere,  will  be  thought 
by  many  not  to  have  done  (A«tr  cfttty. 

One  of  the  doctrines  held  in  that  age  of  the  Fathers, 
to  which  the  Pnseyites  seem  to  look  back  with  fer  more 
affection  and  reverence  than  to  the  age  of  the  ignorant 
Fishermen  and  their  Divine  Master,  was  edibaey;  which, 
if  not  yet  avowed,  is,  by  some  of  the  new  sect,  already 
admitted  to  be  "the  more  excellent  way."  Nay,  Mr. 
Clarkson  goes  the  length  of  inquiring — 

Is  this  a  doctrine  which  the  Pnseyites  would  wish  onr 
clergy  and  onr  laymen  to  bring  into  their  creeds,  namely, 
that  "  chastity  of  ittelf,  or  vrith  lasting  or  almi^ving, 
holds  out  to  man  or  woman  the  ilaU  of  immortal  glory  i" 
,  This  doctrine  is  opposed  to  all  our  present 
notions  of  true  rdigion.  "  It  was  chastity,"  say  the 
fathers,  "which  iandt/orth  the  ttate  of  immortal  glory." 
What  1  is  nothing  more  wanted  to  bring  us  to  the  gates 
of  heaven  J  no/atlt — mo  repentance — ^no  exercise  of  tiie 
Christian  virtues  bnt  tkattiiy  }  Chastity  is  no  doubt  en- 
joined US  by  scripture,  and  is  lovely  to  behold,  wherever 
it  exists;  bnt  it  is  only  one  of  the  maily,  the  many  tirtnee 
commanded  ns  to  ensnre  to  us  a  crown  of  glory.  Do  the 
Oxfbrd  tract  writers  mean  to  force  celibacy  upon  us  as 
the  only  change  that  will  make  ns  angels  in  heaven  t 

Prayers  to  the  Virjin  Mary,  and  prayers  to  Saints, 


the  worship  of  relics,  miracles,  and  many  other  eormpt 
and  soul-debasing  practices,  existed  in  that  dark  age 
in  which  also  pious  firands  abounded.  Now,  if  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Nieene  CSinrch  are  held  as  of  au- 
thority, why  not  others — why  not  all — as  they  all  rest 
on  the  self-same  sanction  t  Mr.  Clarkson  relates  some 
of  the  miracles  of  that  ancient  chnrch,  which  are  ineie- 
dibie  and  monstrous,  and  then  pertinently  adds — 

Bnt  yon  must  have  believed  them,  if  yon  had  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  the  Nioene  Church,  on  which  Pnseyiim 
is  bnilt,  or  yon  would  have  .been  deemed  an  heretic ;  and 
therefore,  I  vrish  to  know  if  the  Oxford  Tract  writers 
mean  to  insert  the  belief  of  snoh  miracles  into  their 
creed.        ...•■. 

Baptiim,  including  the  two  ideas  now  mentioned,  ris., 
"  tliat  by  its  regenerating  power  it  does  immediately  me- 
tamorphose sinners  into  saints ;  and  that  sin  after  it  dis- 
qualifies them  for  salvation," — constitutes  (ie/oiiiutatio» 
on  which  the  edifice  of  Pnseyism  is  built.  I  shall  now 
ask  these  Oxford  divines  tluee  questions :  1.  Do  they 
mean  that  we  should,  besides  all  these  doctrines,  substi- 
tnte  the  word  penanee  for  reptntane^,  in  the  reading  of 
the  New  Testament !  Do  they  mean  that  we  should 
submit  to  auricular  confession  to  onr  pastors!  and  that 
we  should  give  up  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  I 

If,  after  the  sinner  has  disqualified  himself  for  salva'« 
tion,  by  renouncing  the  supernatural  effects  of  his  Bap- 
tism— (though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  he  is  able  to  do 
so) — the  Chnrch  could  provide  a  remedy — tlie  priest 
give  absolntion — ^the  system  wonld  seem  tolerably  com- 
plete, and  one  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  any  priesthood  :  placing  all  power  in  its  hands,  first 
in  imparting  salvation  through  the  rite  of  Baptism ;  and 
next,  in  Teetoring  the  sinner  who  has  fUlen  away,  by  some 
other  power  which  priests  alone  may  wield.  In  the  an- 
cient doctrine,  that  the  vihole  truth  ihould  not  be  told  to 
the  people,  the  modem  Pnseyites  freely  acquiesce,  and  on 

this  Mr.  Clarkson  attacks  them. Whatever  were  the 

argumentative  merits  of  his  Essay,  Mr.  Clarkson  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  Bible  Christians  of  every  deno- 
mination, for  baring  lent  the  weight  of  his  name  to 
the  cause  of  Scriptural  truth ;  for,  as  it  were,  seal- 
ing vrith  his  dying  testimony  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation.  After  stating,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Rev.  W.  Goode,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  that  the  Oxford  Tract  Writers,  in  order  to 
gain  eonverts  to  their  new  doctrines,  had  inserted  the 
names  of  the  soundest  and  most  esteemed  divines  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  such  as  Hooker,  Bancroft,  and  Tay- 
lor, as  coinciding  vrith  them,  while  it  is  proved  trom  the 
writings  of  these  eminent  men,  that  they  have  not  only 
not  said  what  the  Tractarians  allege,  bnt  qnite  the  con- 
trary,— alter  stating  this,  Mr.  Clarkson  comes  to  the 
Father  of  the  Reformation,  to  Lvtker — no  Father  vrith 
the  Pnseyites. 

This  great  man,  whose  name  the  Pnseyites  hate  to  ofr- 
horrmee,  had  no  idea  originally  of  bringing  about  a  re- 
form in  the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  then  his  own  ehnrch.  He 
applied  himself  in  early  life,  when  at  different  nniveisi- 
ties  in  Germany,  (his  native  land,)  to  the  study  of  what 
were  considered  to  be  the  Scriptures  in  his  time,  and 
simplywith  a  riew  of  entering  into  holy  orders.  Now,the 
only  Scriptures  then  acknowledged  to  be  such,  were  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  (such  as  the  Pnseyites  now  fol- 
low,) and  commentaries  upon  them.  There  was  then  no 
translation  of  those  two  precious  books,  which  we  call 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments ;  for  the  Popes  wonld 
not  allow  these  to  be  read.  Lniher,  tiien,  it  appears, 
studied  these  Fathers  with  an  inteuity  of  applimtion. 
At  length  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (original 
copies  in  Greek  or  Latin  manuscripts)  fell  into  lus  hand. 
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Tkeoe  be  now  stndied,  knd  translated  into  tbe  German 
langnige  for  tbe  benefit  of  bis  conntrjmen.  _  From  tbis 
time  neir  lizbt  broke  m  Qt>on  Hs  mind,  and  bis  riew's  be- 
gan to  b«  changed.  But  Latber  was  a  man  irbo  could 
not  be  idle  Wben  eonVinceJ  of  error.  He  put  himself 
into  action,  first  by  protesting  pMicly  against  tbe  Pope's 
iudmlgaua^  nieso  were  grmti  of  parokmfor  all  forU 
of  orintM  to  thOM  wbo  votiM  buy  Aem.  Ihfsj  were  sold 
pnblicly  in  shops  at  Rome,  and  were  liawked  about  for 
sale  throughout  Germany,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  Bobe- 
nia,  and  other  countries,  (wagon-loads  of  them,)  and 
prodnced  a  great  rerenne  to  the  pretended  Vioat  of 
Jesu  Christ,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  keep  Op,  at  that 
time,  tlw  most  eztraTagant,  Insurioq^,  profligate,  de- 
baodied,  and  harlot  court  in  the  world.  I^e  then  intro- 
dnced  pnblicly,  in  that  country,  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
i«/b>tt  in  Christ,  and  not  by  ike  deed*  of  the  lav.  After 
this  be  combated  one  error  after  another,  tiU  at  leiuIJi 
he  eontidertd  the  Fathen  geturaUg,  v^  many  of.  their 
tiiaditiont,  at  tinjit  teaehen  in  the  tehool  of  thmt,  and 
ftnnd  real  eotnfort  and  initructton  only  in  what  We  now 
«»U  AeWord  of  Ood.  And  now  what  are  these  Pusey- 
it«e  doing!  !Qiey  are  trying  to  bring  ns  back  to  those 
nVMriptwal  principles,  practices,  an<)  superstitions, 
trUcl)  this  good  nian  so  ^mirably  exposed,  and  whjcb 
almost  all  Germany  ditcarded  400  years  ago,  and  which 
tiere  iUearded  also  by  ns  in  England  afterwards." 

If  tbis  solemn  foolery  and  imbecility  goes  mnch  tax- 
ibw,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  df  its  being  ar- 
rested, we  fepently  hope  that,  besides  so  much  grave 
difgnssion,  and  controversial  writing,  some  spirit  akin 
to  that  which  dictated  The  tale' of  a  tub  and  the 
J'lymley  tetter^,  may  come  to  rescue  our  betrayed  com- 
mon Protestantism  and  insulted  common  sense. 

fTow  wi8  Free  trade  in  Com  tffeet  the  Farmtr  !  4« 
M»cm%»atitm  of  the  Efeete  of  Corn  L<*vt  upon  J3oii«A 
Asfriadt^re.  By  Eicbard  GriffiOfs  Welford,  Esq, 
tlsinbei  .of  the  Boyal  Agricul^o^  ^pi«t;  of  Eng- 
]»nd,  ^  |[c.  ZiOndott  :  Bidg^y. 
Sbo  aotlifir  of  tbis  inquiry,  thoagb  a  barpsier,  is  » 
psMtieatl  agiienltnristjand  something  more  ;  a  man  wlio 
nadezstauds  oomprebensirely  tbe  interests  of  agricul- 
tore,  whetbei  independently  or  in  relation  to  commerce. 
If  h«  brijig  an;  priginal  bias,  pr^'udice,  or  sympathy  to 
t))4  4i«ona9i<))i  of  th^  question  which  now  niore  o^  less 
Op^ies  tb9  British,  and  the  whole  (ppi-growing,  if^i 
doth-i^e^ing  world,  his  leaning  n^ust  b«  tpwafdv  the 
Ignpnltopst^,  both  tcoja  training,  ta^te,  va^  pccup'ation. 
Yet  his  conclusions  are  for  Free  Trade  in  Com,  and  in 
all  sorts  of  agricultural  produce,  as  the  trne  interest  of 
the  Farmer.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  an  intelligent  and 
luminous  History  of  the  Com  Trade  m  all  its  bearings. 
It  is  staffed  fill  of  focts  and  figures.  An  analysis  of  tbe 
conelnding  part  of  it  woold  form  one  of  the  most  valn- 
abla  tracts  that  conid  at  present  be  cirenlated  among 
ftmen,  were  it  meroly  for  tiie  hints  and  illnstrations 
oonaeeted  with  practical  hnsbandry,  and  although  it  did 
not  also  open  their  eyes  to  their  real  interests,  and 
soothe  their  Abolition  panic. 

Jfaiodnf  Medendi ;  or,  the  I)e*eription  and  treat- 

mt0  of  (i«  Pfineif  al  J)Ue<ue»  incident  to  tA«  jSuman 

Fr'i'Pf-    ]Ry^enry  M'Cormac,  M.D.,  Professor  of'  tbe 

ijieorj  «fii  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Royal  Belfast 

JigiStltntj^,  &c.  &c.    8vo.   Longman  &  Co. 

"We  hav^  net  witb  no  rseent  Systematic  Treatise  on 

thjf  Piaetice  of  Medicine  of  which  we  can  speak  with 

90je  nnreserred  commendation  than  this.    It  is  tbe 

wwrk  of  a  well-informed  physician,  and  a  man  of  sound 

judgment  and  acute  discrimination.    It  abounds  in  new 
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and  interesting  matter,  obtained  from  the  boat  Continen- 
tal, as  well  as  English  writers  on  medical  science.  It  is 
dear,  precise,  well-amuiged ;  and,  in  a  word,  a  compact 
and  highly-condensed  body  of  the  information  usefhl  alike 
to  the  student  of  qiedicine  and  to  the  young  practisii)g 
physician.  We  have  pever  met  vrith  a  medical  institute 
more  free  from  dogmatism  in  character  and  wordiness  in 
style.  Very  great  labour  must  have  been  bestowed  upon 
the  work,  and  not  without  correspondingly  raising  its 
value.  It  teen)s  with  tlfe  accumulated  experiences  and 
observations  of  the  greater  lights  of  the  profession  ;  and 
thus  forins-a  condensed  boSy  of  the  Practice  of  tbe  most 
eminent  physicians  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  ytars. 
Tb^  author  records  bis  ovrn  experience^  in  a  practicf 
which  appears  to  have  been  pretty  extensive  in  different 
localities.  He  is  thoroughly  candid  ;  and  has,  of  conrso, 
like  all  bis  brethren  who  are  so,  as  frequently  to  notice 
failures  as  tp  boast  p(  the  success  of  hi^  treatment. 

Explanations  of  tone  Pauagei  i»  the  Epittle$  of  St 
Paul;  chiefly  by  meani  of  an  amended  Punctuation. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Morehead,  D.D."  Edinburgh : 
Macredie. 

This  is  a  posthumous  publication,  the  author  having 
diejl  while  i(  vv^  passing  through  the  press.  It  bad, 
however,  be^^  committed  to  able  and  aSiictionate  care. 
T)ie  editor  is  understood  \o  be  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  late 
of  Bort^iric^;  between  whom  and  Dr.  Morebead  th^ 
pioet  cordial  ^ntual  estpem  and  regard  subsisted,  al- 
tbongb  they  were  clergymen  of  different  denominations. 
Thi^  as  some  of  our  readers  may  remember,  was  mani- 
fested with  pecujiar  warmth,  when  Mr.  Wright  wa? 
embroiled  vrith  tjie  present  dominant  party  in  the  Kirl(, 
and  suffering  the  pa|ns  a;id  penalties  of  certain  im- 
palpable or  pnreiy  constructive  heresies,  fiUeged  t^  be 
found  in  bit?  works.  Dr.  Morehead  did  not  long  sur- 
vive tbe  event  which  so  strongly  called  forth  his  feel- 
ings of  personal  regard  and  Christian  benevolence,  and 
also  somewhat  of  an  indignation  which  cannot  be  called 
unrighteous.  It  now  ftills  to  his  friend  to  speak  of  him ; 
which  is  done  in  the  prefcce  to  the  Treatise  in  terms  ot 
veneration  and  affection,  in  which  those  who  bad  tbe  best 
opportunities  of  appreciating  Dr.  Mordiead  in  tbe  pulpit, 
and  in  private  life,  will  the  most  cordially  oolnelde; 
The  preface  will,  on  this  account,  form,  to  the  great 
majority  of  readers,  tbe  most  interesting  part  of  this 
little  volume  of  Biblical  criticism.  Perhaps  we  are  not 
entitled  to  give  to  mere  emendations  in  punctuation, 
where  no  doctrine  if  interfered  with,  and  no  alteration 
of  the  text  attepipted,  so  formal  a  title  as  Biblical  criti- 
cism. Leaving  this,  however,  to  theologians  and  criti- 
cal readers,  we  pass  from  the  book  to  Mr.  Wright's  esti- 
piate  of  its  anthor. 

The  interest  attached  to  the  work  cannot  bnt  be  en- 
hanced by  the  consideration,  that  its  accOmplUheii  aiW 
amiable  anthor  has  been  called  from  life  while  the  wojk 
was  in  prpgrpss  of  publication,— and  that  it  thus  conjes 
forth,— almost  c6evkl  with  his  funeral  ntes,— as  the  last 
effort  of  one  Whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  expo- 
sition of  Christtan  doctrine  in  its  purest  and  most  capti- 
vating formy— and  whose  own  character  wa?  an  at^iao- 
tive  display  of  all  the  graces  that  peculiarly  belong  to 
the  ChnstJan  faith.— Perhaps  few  persons,  m  any  sphere, 
have  left  behind  them  a  character  more  beantmily 
marked  by  everything  that  was  amiable,  bberal,  *n« 
purely  Christian.  .  .,         ,.     , 

In  this  city,— where  tbe  exceUence  of  the  author/ 
diaracter,  and  the  extent  of  bis  acquirements  were  nni- 
versaUy  admitted  and  honoured,  he  was  regarded  witu 
'  2F 
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M,  lore  and  respectj  whieh  were  not  snrpaBsed  by  the 
homag*  paid  to  any  of  his  contampoTaries.  For  a  long 
MTira  of  years  he  officiated  in  this  metropolis,  as  the 
eolleagne  of  the  Rot.  Mr.  Alison,  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  Eesay  on  Taste,  and,  beyond  all  competition,  the 
most  accomplished  preacher  of  Jus  time.  It  was  no  easy 
task  to  be  the  colleague  of  so  distinguished  a  preacher; 
— and  few  persons  could  haye  been  found,  who,  in  that 
eqtaoity,  could  hare  sustained  a  high  name,  when  obliged 
regularly  to  officiate  in  the  same  pulpit  with  such  a  mas- 
ter of  Ugh  sentiment  and  of  exquisite  expression.  But 
Dr.  Morehead,  with  the  humility  and  candour  which 
tteyer  fliiled  him,  always  considered  himself  as  much  the 
pupil  as  the  eolleagne  of  his  distinguished  fHend  ; — and 
taking  him  as  his  model,  he  produced,  throngh  tiie  whole 
of  his  incumbency,  a  series  of  discourses,  which  were 
heard  with  the  highest  satisfaction  by  all  who  listened 
to  them,' — and  which,  in  the  public  opinion,  placed  him 
■est  to  his  admired  colleague  in  all  the  highest  and  most 
delightful  qualities  of  an  accomplished  pulpit  orator. 
Perhaps  it  is  but  fitir  to  add,  that  in  the  yariety  of  his 
discourses,  and  in  some  qualities  of  high  yalne  in  pulpit 
miniitrations,  he  eyen  surpassed  his  model. 

t/tgtndt,  Lyriet,  and  other  Poems.  By  B.  Simmons. 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 
XUa  handsome  yolnme  is  chiefly  made  up  of  poems 
which  haye  appeared  in  Blaekvood'i  Magcusine  within  the 
Iiat  two  orthree  years.  They  haye  been  warmly  admired; 
and  from  the  mode  of  their  appearance  are  necessarily 
fiuniUar  to  the  public.  As  mere  occasional  poetical 
pieces,  they  are  always  graeefhl,  polished,  and  wan- 
toned. And  some  of  them  are  true  Poena.  Had  the 
Linei  to  Napoleon  aUeep  in  hit  Study,  the  Lines  to 
Shelly,  The  Dinnttrment,  The  Vigil,  and  seyeral  more 
we  could  name,  not  recently  appeared  in  a  periodical 
work,  we  shoold  haye  felt  pleasure  in  confirming  our 
opinion  by  citing  some  of  them,  though  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  the  most  popular  pieces  of  the  collection. 

8e«ne$  and  Adventures  ««  Jf^nistan.    By  William 

Taylor,  late  Troop  iBeijeant-mqor  of  the  Fourth  Light 

Dragoona.    London :  Boone. 

This  narratiye  has  been  anticipated  by  others  that 
liaye  giyen  thll  details  of  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
AlQj^faanistan.  The  author  tells  principally  his  pei^ 
|K>nal  adyentnres,  and  what  fell  within  the  scope  of  his 
own  obseryation,  in  a  clear  and  brief  style  ;  and  relates 
many  anecdotes  of  the  attendant  horrors  of  war,  which 
may  fhrnish  apt  illustrations  for  the  Tracts  of  the  Peace 
Society  which  is  shortly  to  meet  in  London.  Something 
of  the  same  sort,  and  still  more  horrible,  the  committee 
of  that  society  may  find  in  the  Memoirs  of  Francis  Hor- 
ner, in  a  Letter  finm  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bell,  surgeon, 
who  professionally  yisited  the  Field  of  Waterloo  imme- 
diately after  the  Battle. 

The  nanatiye  of  Mr.  Taylor  must  giye  the  reader  a 
high  opinion  of  the  intrepidity,  brayery,  and  high  spirit 
Of  the  Afi^hans  ;  and  had  it  appeared  earlier,  it  wonld 
haye  been  highly  ptixed. 

£tM*  of  the  Primees  of  Wales,  Heirs  to  the  BriUtk  Thront. 

By  Robert  Folkestone  Williams,  Esq.,  Author  of 

«  Shakspeare  and  his  Friends." ,  Volume  I.  with  plates. 

Colbum. 

This,  we  presnme,  is  to  be  another  semi-historical 
work,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Miss  Strickland's 
"  Qneens  if  England."  The  author  does  not  restrict 
himself  to  those  Princes  of  Wales  who  haye  died  with- 
out ooming  to  the  throne.  He  takes  all  in  ;  and,  for 
aught  that  we  see,  may  make  a  work  aa  yoluminous  as 
Hninf 's  History  of  England  and  its  Kings.    It  is  more  to 


the  point  that  his  reading,  and  the  familiar  style  of  hia 
na3ratiye,'giye  a  liyelier  interest  to  the  memoirs  tlum  can 
be  communicated  to  purely  historical  writings  ;  whieh 
must  treat  of  great  eyents,  and  that  by  wholesale.  TW« 
yolnme  comprehends  three  liyea;  that  of  the  first  Prince 
of  Wales,  Edward  of  Caemaryon  ;  his  son,  here  atyled 
Edward  of  Windsor;  and  Edward  of  Woodstock,  the 
Black  Prince,  son  of  Edward  the  Third  and  Qneen 
Fhilippa.  By  diligently  ransacking  the  old  Chroniclers, 
English  and  French,  antiquarian  works,  and  county 
histories,  the  compiler  has  contriyed  to  collect  a  consi- 
derable mass  of  materials,  which  he  has  Uirown  into  » 
yery  readable  form. 
Th*  Friend  of  TotUh;  oraSeries  of  Papers  addrenei 

to  the  Toung,  on  the  Duties  of  Life.     By  Tl^lliMn 

Mackenzie.    Oliver  &  Boyd. 

This  yolnme  consists  of  a  number  of  brief  and  well- 
written  essays  on  a  diversity  of  subjects ;  but  all  bearing 
upon  the  Duties  of  Life,  and  the  formation  of  Boond 
principles  of  eondnct.  The  author  is  a  teacher  of  yonth  ; 
and  he  states  that  the  materials  of  his  work  "are  the 
result  of  his  own  observation  and  experience."  He  has, 
however,  also  been  guided  by  the  ripened  judgments  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  practical  of  our  great  moralists. 
He  is  seldom  or  never  opposed  to  received  sober  opin- 
ions, and  is  never  either  visionary  or  paradoxioal.  At 
the  same  time,  his  moral  standard  is  high,  and  his  charity 
enlarged.  The  Essays,  taken  as  a  whole,  must  prove  a 
beneficial  study  to  the  young  ;  their  author  is  often  a 
highly  instructive,  and  always  a  safe  guide. 
Ths  ChurehmanU  Companion;  a  Hdp  to  Seripture 
Knotdedge  for  the  FamUy  CinU.    London :  Hastings. 

This  is  a  neat  small  volume,  ^ving  a  brief  general 
History  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  and  an  ex- 
planation of  their  leading  subjects ;  with  a  few  excellent 
selections  ftt>m  eminent  divines,  for  family  reading,  and 
some  miscellaneous  information  nseftal  to  Episcopalians. 
The  lost  of  the  work  is  available  to  Christians  of  every 
denomination,  whether  in  the  Family  or  the  Closet. 
The  VownfaU  of  Popery  and  Civil  Despotism;  or  «i« 

tremendous  and  final  oonfiict  trith  the  Anti-Christian 

powers  vhieh  shortly  awaits  the  Church  of  Christ.    By  a 

Student  of  Prophecy.    London  :  T.  Ward  &  Co. 

We  need  soareely  say  that  this  is  a  broadride  against 
Popery  and  Puseyism. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

The  Scottish  Heiress :  a  Novel.    In  three  volumes. 
London:  T.  C.  Newby ;  and  T.  &  W.  Boone. 

A  romance  of  genuine  Scottish  mannfitctnre  is  become 
so  rate  of  late  years,  that  anything  of  the  sort  must  com- 
mand some  degree  of  attention.  The  Scottish  Hmnww 
will  repay  whatever  attention  it  may  receive.  It 
displays  considerable  knewledge  of  external  life,  and 
even  some  power  of  looking  into  the  human  heart.  It 
gives  a  just  and  lively  picture  of  a  certain  kind  of  mxa- 
ners  ;  has  a  fair  share  of  romantic  and  sentimental  in- 
cident and  interest,  and  is  withal  amusing ;— keeps  the 
reader  awake.  What  more  would  we  have  1  The  hero, 
the  embryo  lawyer  Kenneth  Clyne,  is  a  manly-spirited 
young  fellow,  who  gains  the  heart  of  the  Heiress  while 
battling  for  her  legal  rights  of  birth  and  heritage  ; 
rather  by  personal  bravery,  however,  than  profbssional 
ability.  He  has  a  capital  henchman  in  a  certain  Ben 
Blinker,  who  plays  Strap  to  his  Random,  and  an  equally 
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adininble  |i«ih>n  in  Mr.  Andrew  Meiklejohn,  a  W.  S. ; 
and  as  honest  a  man  as  the  profes^on  will  allow.  Then 
are  maoy  other  oharaoten,  gentle  and  simple,  that,  if 
not  '  first-raters,"  yet  play  their  parts  well,  or  fill  the 
aeene  respectably.  We  have  been  dipping  for  a  sample. 
A  Scottish  sanuner  landscape — the  description  of  a  feudal 
dMiain — a  sctne  in  the  Westport,  the  region  of  Barke 
aod  Hare — aa  Edinburgh  ront— or  an  exciting  teint ; 
which  to  choose !  for  we  might  find  each  and  all  of  these 
good  of  their  kind :  bnt  as  the  Box-like  Dutch  painting 
•f  still-liie— or  something  like  it,  is,  we  are  informed, 
iBor«  attraotire  to  pnblic  taste  at  present  than  anything 
else.  Bare  the  romance  of  Burglary  and  Murder,  we  copy 
out  Kenneth's  first  London  lodging,  when  he  seeks  the 
metropolis  to  better  his  fortunes : — 

It  was  gt«y  twilight  when  he  arrired  at  the  abode  of 
Un.  Tympany — ^his  luggage  was  placed  in  the  dark, 
narrow  lobby,  and  the  landlady  inquired  which  of  the 
rooina  he  chose  to  occupy.  For  a  moment  Kenneth  de- 
bated with  himself,  nie  little  room  with  the  camp-bed 
was  aa  narrow  as  a  prisoner's  cell.  It  was  a  place  to 
ligstcr  gloom  and  despondency.  Yon  had  only  to  enter  it 
to  see  it  was  suited  for  none  but  those  who  were  decayed 
in  eireamstances,  and  unhappy  in  their  lot.  The  fiirni- 
ture  was  old — ^had  once  been  good,  bnt  now  was  shab- 
by. There  is  a  kiiid  of  sympathy  between  a  ruined  man 
and  old  decayed  furniture,  but  it  is  a  sympathy  which 
^e«  no  Bolaos — it  is  a  melancholy  and  oppressire  one. 
The  room  was  almost  dark,  too  ;  and  &e  dim  colour  of 
ereiy  object  made  it  yet  more  cheerless  and  forbidding. 
Bot  it  was  cheaper  than  the  other  apartments,  and 
Kenneth  was  forced  to  fix  upon  it.  His  trunks  were 
carried  in,  a  sickly  burning  farthing  candle  placed  upon 
the  table,  to  give  light  for  some  nook  to  place  them  in, 
and  this  done,  the  blinds  were  pulled  down,  the  outside 
dintters  barred,  and  the  landlady  reentering  seated 
herself  without  ceremony  and  began  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  his  housekeeping.  "  I  suppose,"  said  she, 
"you  would  not  like  to  clean  your  boots  yourself  t" 
"  Not  if  I  oonld  avoid  it,"  said  Kenneth,  feeling  pain- 
Iblly  the  change  in  his  circumstances  by  such  a  question 
being  asked.  "  That  will  be  an  extra  charge  of  a  shil- 
Ung  a-week,"  sud  the  little  landlady  pensirely.  "  Well," 
said  Kenneth, "  I  am  a/raid  I  cannot  help  it.  "  Then, 
Sr,  there's  candles :  you  cannot  sit  in  the  dark,  and  I 
reqoire  the  rushlight."  "  Get  what  I  require,"  said  her 
lodger,  landing  her  a  soyereign,  and  putting  an  end  to 
the  conference.  "  I  wish,"  said  Kenneth,  as  soon  as  she 
was  gone,  throwing  himself  into  a  seat,  and  bending 
orer  the  table  wi&  his  hands  pressed  to  his  forehead, 
•<  I  widi  that  I  could  not  think  1" 

The  following  day  it  rained  in  torrents — the  whole 
atmofii^ere  was  overcast,  and  one  continued  shower  con- 
tinued pouring — not  an  honest  hearty  patter,  vrith  now 
and  then  a  blink  of  sunshine — ^bnt  silent,  rapid  falling 
clouds  of  rain,  streaming  over  the  soaked  street,  filling 
the  gutters  to  overflowing,  and  creating  iniinmerable 
whirlpools,  currents,  and  eddies  of  dirty  black  water, 
(weeping  along  orange  peel,  egg  shells,  and  chips  of 
wood  ;  some  half  buried  in  the  torrent,  and  others 
dancing  and  whirling  upon  it.  A  drudge  of  a  girl,  car- 
rying a  pewter  pot,  with  an  apron  ^rown  over  her 
head,  passed  hurriedly  across  the  street — a  cat's  meat- 
womao,  wrapped  like  a  coach-guard,  bnt  evidently  soaked 
throngh,moved  melancholily  along,  with  her  half-drowned 
dog  and  creaking  cart — and  a  sallow  hook-nosed  Jew, 
eaUing  old  clothes,  his  own  suit  of  rusty  black  shinning 
with  wet,  and  his  saturated  hat-brim  drooping  over  his 
eyes — ^while  a  barefoot  man,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
with  the  rain  pouring  on  his  head,  was  singing  a  miser- 
able ditty  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Sneh  were  the  objects  which  presented  themselves  to 
Kenneth,  as  he  pulled  up  the  green,  rattling,  lathwood 
Mind,  and  looked  ont  from  the  window  of  his  room. 
They  were  little  calculated  to  elevate  his  spirits — he 
eoold  not  even  help  drawing  an  ominous  presentiment 
turn  the  poor  wr«t«b  that  sung  unheeded  vaiif  th? 


pitiless  rain.  He  turned  firom  tliC  kight,  and  cast  h^ 
eyes  over  the  room.  The  increase  of  light  did  not  im- 
prove its  appearance  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  revealed  va- 
rious blemishes  which  had  previously  escaped  his  obser- 
vation. The  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece  was  xig-zagged 
with  cracks,  the  colours  of  the  threadbare  carpet  were 
perfectly  obliterated  ;  the  chairs,  in  addition  to  being 
rickety,  were  not  two  alike  ;  the  crystal  and  china,  dis- 
played in  a  narrow  comer,  had  generally  only  the  parts 
entire  which  were  exposed  to  view,  and  indeed  the  most 
respectable  looking  (dtjects  in  the  room,  were  his  own 
two  travel-rubbed  trunks. 

The  bteak&st  things,  which  the  provident  Hn.  Tym- 
pany now  brought  into  the  room,  were  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. The  spout  of  the  teapot  had  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, which  caused  it  to  sputter  ont  the  tea  in  two 
streams,  a  fiowing  and  a  dripping  one ;  the  tea-cup  was 
of  old  china,  and  the  saucer  of  the  most  ordinary  stone- 
ware, the  cream-pot  was  perfect  in  itself,  but  b<»e  no  sort 
of  resemblance,  either  in  size  or  pattom,  to  anything  else 
on  the  table ;  and  a  modest-looking  whito  soup  basin  per- 
formed the  office  of  a  sugar-bowl.  These  were  flanked 
on  one  side  by  a  large  l««f,an  unshapely  lump  of  butter, 
and  a  pickle-bottle^raUof  tea,  (Mrs.  Tympany's  purchases 
for  her  new  lodger ;)  and  on  the  other,  by  a  break&st- 
plato  with  a  piece  uiocked  oS^  and  a  green-hafted  knife 
lying  on  it ;  a  crystal  saltcells^,  which,  notwithstanding 
its  extreme  thickness,  had  not  escaped  a  rent;  the 
plated  salt-spoon  looUog  blue  and  poisonous  with  cop- 
peras rust;  and  a  couple  of  little,  dingy  eggs,  in' the  bot- 
tom of  what  was  intended  to  form  afterwards  the  slop- 
basin. 

But  it  was  no  place  for  finding  &ult,  or  even  for  mak- 
ing invidious  obsisrvations  ;  so,  having  finished  break- 
flut,  Kenneth  began  to  think  more  seriously  of  his  situa- 
tion, not  in  a  contemplative  manner,  but  with  the  view 
to  present  exertion.  "  Something  must  be  dons," 
thought  he,  "it  is  now  no  time  to  indulge  moumAil 
dreams  of  the  past ;  I  have  hardly  twenty  pounds  in  my 
purse,  and  every  hour  is  eating  even  into  that ;  I  am 
here  among  strangers,  iMendless  and  unknown :  in  one 
word,  I  must  do  something  or  starve." 

His  drcumstanoe  rendered  this  in  no  need  of  demon- 
stration ;  but  the  question  was—'*  what  is  to  be  done  I" 
— and  tUa  by  no  means  admitted  of  so  easy  a  solution. 

Sir  Michael  Paula  i  aNovtl.  By  3diss  Ellen  Pickering, 
Author  of  "  Nan  Darrell,"  &e.,  &c.,  &o.  3  volumes. 
London :  Newby ;  and  T.  &  W.  Boone. 
In  Sir  Michael  Faulet  we  have  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
best  staple  of  the  modem  Circulating  Library,  and  an 
advance,  by  countless  degrees,  upon  the  Minerva  Preaa 
achievemento  of  our  grandmothers.  Yet  Sr  Michael  Pan* 
let  is  of  their  legitimate  ofi'spring,  though  a  combination 
of  the  domestic  novel  and  the  wildest  romance.  Nella, 
the  undersized  heroine,  is,  for  example,  a  creature  whom 
Miss  Bumey  or  Miss  Austin  might  have  acknowledged 
as  among  their  best  literary  creations ;  yet  Nella  is  here 
made  to  perform  the  part  of  the  heroine  of  a  melodrama. 
The  necessities  of  a  writer  of  Circulating  Library  romances, 
in  three  volumes,  require  such  sacrifices.  We  should 
hope  that,  in  a  novel  which  displays  so  much  real  talent, 
as  well  as  facility,  the  sacrifices  are  made  so  as  to  ensufa 
the  proposed  end — temporary  popularity.  Although  the 
fickle  public  of  this  "  transition  period"  is,  above  mea- 
sure, capricious  and  difficult,  Sir  Michael  Faulet  most 
please. 

The  Man  o'War't  Ma:  By  Bill  Track,  Senior  Boat- 
swain of  the  Royal  College  of  Greenwich.  1  volume. 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 

This  neat  reprint  is  not "  a  new  novel."  It  is  the  ga- 
thering together  of  a  series  of  papers  which  appeared, 
above  twenty  years  since,  inBladacood^n  MagaiitttfVad. 
were  warmly  admired  for  their  animation,  and  their  fide- 
lity to  salt-water  life.  The  truth  of  these  sketches  prored 
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their  rnin ;  for  before  they  had  gone  very  fhr,  the  work 
began  to  gire  mortal  offence — ^hot  td  seamen,  bdt  to 
their  officers ;  and  all  because  the  pourtrayer  of  nanticol 
characters  and  manners  "  noted,"  as  fas  tells, "  the  ninal 
parlance  cf  the  oommaaders  with  as  tratfaftil  and  nnpi*- 
jodieed  a  band  as  that  ef  those  they  commanded,"— made, 
In  short,  but  trivial  distinction  between  the  language  .'*  of 
Jack  and  the  Gentleman."-; Remonstrances  and  com- 
plaints came  in  thick  and  £ut — ^th*  anthor  lanj^d  and 
persisted;  and  the  publisher, "  with  his  nsnal  prudence," 

ran  The  Man  o'  War's  Man,' Or  his  craft,  on  AIM. 

Tales  Of  the  Sea — ^the  Nautical  Norel,  t^hioh  ha8  since 
enjoyed  such  a  long  run  of  popularity,  was  ihen  un- 
known. The  author  of  The  Man  o'  War's  Man  daims 
the  honour  of  haTing  led  the  way  is  this  popnlar  line; 
and  it  belongs  to  Mm.  Even  Cooper  had  not  then 
lanttehed  The  Water- Witch,  and  Marryat  was  probably 
still  a  Middy.  But,  independently  of  the  honour  of 
originality,  his  adventures  possess  tmth,  life,and  a  strong^ 
rough  interest.  l%e  Mutiny  at  the  Nei*,  that  appalling 
event  in  naval,  and  we  may  say  national  annalt,  inras  then 
nntonohed  by  the  flctibnist,  and  he  made  it  his  own. 
This  revival  of  an  aSiur,  which  had  "  fHghtened  the  isle 
from  its  propriety,"  wasof  itself  enou|^,  if  well-managed, 
t«  make  the  fortune  «f  the  Tale. 

SERIAL  WORKS. 

Sissis  PniixiFS  ;  a  Tale  of  the  New  foor  Laws. 
Part  rv. — This  tale  answers  well  its  secondary  purpose, 
as  a  clever  and  entertaining  novel.  We  have  not  yet 
come  to  "  the  tug  of  war"  with  the  new  Poot  Law — 
the  Bastardy  elanse — of  which,  -#«  ^Uaiime,  poor  Jessie 
it  about  to  be  the  victim. 

The  Steam-Pacebt  ;  •  Tale  «f  the  Hire*  add  the 
Ocean.  Part  I.— This  is  another  binciieh  of  the  frnltfol 
family  of  Pickwick.  The  author  is  G.  W.  Reynolds,  the 
w^U-known  t^riter  of  numerous  fictions  which,  we  be- 
lieve, are  popnlar  with  a  large  class  of  readers.  Af(er  a 
lesmed  preliminary  chapter  on  steam  agency,  (he  reader 
is  introduced  to  Mr.  Hfpaf,  an  eminent  pork-butcher,  and 
Ids  amiable  and  interesting  ibtnily,  consisting  of  a  very 
delicate  lady,  and  three  super-refined  diugbteM.  Mr. 
Fif^f  prides,  and  far  many  years  his  ptesided,  over 
the  iMminaria,  a  convivial  club,  meeting  every  Monday 
evening  at  the  MMeal  Bee,  i,  ]>ublic-hou3e  sitnated 

somewhere  in  the  district  of  Eastch«ap. ^The  club 

was  philosophic ;  it  etiteusud  hot  kidneys,  Welsh  rab- 
bits, devils,  and  broiled  bones ;  and  sought  Tmth  at  the 
bottom  of  the  porter-pot  itnd  the  punch-bowl.  FMm 
the  days  of  Addison,  a  club  has  fbrmed  a  happy  medium 
of  eliciting  hamoiirs  and  character ;  and  here,  to  heighten 
the  zest,  we  have  not  only  the  members  of  th6  club,  but 
their  fitir  appendages,  their  womankind. 

The  Miller  of  Deanhauqh.  By  the  Anthor  of  The 
G&berlanzie's  Wallet.  Part  I.  Edinburgh  :  MenzieS. — 
This  is  the  commenceinent  of  a  racy  Scottish  Tale  ;  or 
at  probably  of  a  series  of  sketches,  of  which  the  Scene  is 
laid  in  a  village,  towards  which  Edina  has  thrown  her 
"  wWte  arms,"  until  they  almost  embrace  the  picturesque 
"ffleep/  Hollow"  in  which  it  liei.  Th«  ftjregrffttnd  of 
the  piece  is  well  sketched  ;  the  prlA£{pftl  figured,  Ihe 
Mffler  and  the  Smith,  boldly  outlined.  But  four-and- 
twenty  pages,  howeter  well  they  may  promise,  scarcely 
emtble  ns  to  pronounce  judgment.  We  should  hope 
tMW;whHe  matntatning  the  same  character  of  nationality, 
ttie  Jolly  Mffler  will  confln*  hlmjelf  fflo»  strictly  t()  the 


"  Annals  of  the  Poor"— and  be  less  Jaeobitical  than  the 
Oaberlnnxie,  and  as  po<itieal. 

ScEKBKT  iitD  Airtt^mtiBs  ot  IkiLixb.  t>turt  XXIII. 

Coiuiiito's  Foi'S  Book  o»  Uixnti.  taH  XXII, 
VHth  Portrait  of  Melancthon. 

TaosMTON's  HisioBT  OF  BiUTisk  India.  VoL  i,  Paii 
1st. 

iPoFDUn  ^LOWBBS, — The  Fttehna. 

Bbewsibk's  Chabtibt  add  Miuiabt  Duoocbsbs. 
Part  IX. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Ah  AeoetKT  m  the  oklt  kxowii  TAltvacaxIft  •* 
Shakpea&e's  Plats.  By  James  Orchard  HalUwell^Ea^. 
London.  John  BasseU  Smith. — The  relie  referred  to, 
is  a  Buumsarlpt  Of  the  Merrp  Witee  of  Windtor,  of 
which  Mr  Halliwell  is  tiie  fortnuate  purohaeer.  It  U 
not  written  By  Shakspear6,  howeter.  It  sho*s  lotti 
considerable  variations  &om  the  common  editions  of 
the  Comedy;  but  is,  after  all,  rather  a  curiosity  for  4h« 
antiqnary,  tiiaii  a  thing  to  Interest  the  admirers  of 
Shskspeare's  dramas.  The  manuscript  is  beHeved  t« 
have  been  written  for  soine  private  Play-house  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Aim-DcEL:  A  Plah  fob  tbb  Abbogaiioii.  of  Dmt- 
tiire.  By  Jehn  Danlc^,  Esq.,  Founder  Of  the  Tett^eraaee 
Motemknt  in  Great  Britahi.— Alter  a  history  of  Hie 
practice  of  Duelling,  aiid  an  exposure  of  the  absnrditj^ 
and  unnaturalneas  of  the  custom,  the  common-place  ar- 
gnments  employed  in  its  defence  are  disonssed,  and  tiie 
remedy  proposed.  Dnelling  is  proposed  to  be  prevented 
by  what  the  author  terms  Negative  A8SO<!lation  among 
the  duelling  rank  of  society,  or  ah  Anti-duel  pledge.  iJu- 
eliing  is  happily  &Uing  into  desuetude  through  the 
refinement  of  mftmNTs,  and  the  fbrse  ef  ridieide  and  oMi- 
tempt. 

Oit  tat  EtftfexHoAAi,  Cutns  i^  the  Bitt  !Ww  ss^ 
FoitB  the  Rocse  of  CoMHoiis,  Foit  Reoulatiko  thb  Eii- 

PtOTMBNI  OF  ChIU»SN  ANP  YoVNO  PbBSONS  IM  FiCIfh 

vaut )  'BfW.i.  Fox.^Of  tUs  Pamphlet  it  is  enoogli  Ut 
say,  that  Mr  Fes,  a  Unitarian  minister,  ie  as  deeided  la 
opposing  Shr  James  Gnthttffl's  Bill  as  any  of  th6  ftlnU- 
ters  of  the  other  denominations  of  BiiSsenters,  thou^fh  fiis 
opposition  is  not  always  grounded  en  the  s^me  reaaens. 
It  is  not  while  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  fee 
displaying  every  day  more  strongly  their  Pnseyite  vagc- 
ries,  and  thirst  of  domination,  and  their  Bishops  r&ihet 
encooraging  than  checking  them  in  their  new-fangled 
notions  and  arrogant  pretensions,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  laity,  and  all  the  IKssenters,  a/n  to  be  won  to  a  sciieae 
of  edueation  which  shall  place  any  degree  whatever  of  dii^ 
ctetiOnary  power  in  their  hands. 

A  Day's  ExcnBSiMf  and  Discussion,  dedicated  to 
the  Reformers  of  Fife,  and  Members  of  Complete  Sof- 
firage  Unions.  Cupar:  Tnllis. — In  the  form  of  a  dift- 
logne,  in  Which  the  interlocators — a  Citilen  of  GliisgAtf', 
and  a  Complete  suffragist  of  "the  Hoiee  of  fife  "—tiA 
"from  mom  till  dewy  eve,"  we  find  a  good  deal  e( 
clever  flimiiitt  dieeussion  on  political  parties  tad  topi*^ 
and  so  tough  an  argument  fbr  Universal  Suffirage,  ttst 
at  the  close  of  the  day  the  GI&figti#  Citizen  ii  a  co'&v^rt. 
The  question  of  the  Suffrage  is  well  ^t,  well  sijled,  and 
trkunphantiy  established,  as  a  great  and  necessary  ste|r 
in  soeiaJ  progrssshm ;  as  »  neeessary  prelimiotry  te  all 
oflier  reforms,  and  even  to  the  abolition  of  the  Com- Laws; 
taats  i^iBed  mx  the  ^dod  isSaence  In  PafUtalfat 
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caa  never  be  sabdae<i  without  »  gnat  extensimi  of  tlie 
ftaneUae. 

Stt  iMtbtm  OH  TBti  GskN-IiAw  MoKeMtt  un>  VtasB- 
TsAsa,  daUTsred  at  the  LondoB  Maehanie's  Ittatiiatien. 
By  niUp  Hanrood.— Thei«  are  tnanr  itnmg  and  teUteg 
poiato  in  then!  lechires.  Tliey  aare^  of  GonlMi  in  form 
BOM  Aetorieal  than  argamentatiTe;  yet  ifl  there  no  laeic 
of  ai;g«BMBt. 

AsBfttes  M  AdaicttTitiu^Td  IrD  OtexRS,  tit  oihi  b^ 
rin  RcKAL  Disraicis,  o.n  the  NaWrk  tsn  EfPEcM  op 
TBk  P«tt«Si  Ccfkli  LAtrs.    By  Df  Henry  fedWardi 

A  Lskte  to  i  Paitdibtttai  in  REPtt  to  Soii«  Re- 
dart    ATTSHpiS  TO  VlJfDICAtE    BESltfiLfir'S  THEOltY  OP 

VifadJ«.— Btf .  Bftiley'a  Retiew  of  Berkeley's  Theory  *4s 
attacked]  in  Blactaood't  Magdziiti,  and  bi  the  llreit- 
mnatir  ItHfU*.  This  I!i  MS  abStrer  tt>  the  (jtitlcs.  It 
do&  not  f  reclhde  "  mote  last  words,"  thongh  ()robstily 
BO  rejoidder  irill  proceed  frolu  Ihe  former  qnarteH. 

M'NACtffttfiif— A  Lwtfi*  to  Th6  Lobd  CaiNCBLtos 
cptw  IsSiXlt*.  By  J.  Q.  Ruiflball,  Esq.— The  tfathor 
of  tUs  {HUitililet  I«  S  medictfl  ttXaj  and  &  deeided  Jihte- 


uologist ;  qnite  a  eonjoror  in  telling  the  characters  of 
madmen  of  aU  sorts  from  the  shape  of  their  aknlls.  His 
Sssay  was  writted  in  snbstanoe  twenty  years  since,  and 
probably  prmted  ;  bat  M'Nanghten's  case  offered  a  good 
epportnnity  for  a  second  and  imprbTed  Edition,  in  a 
Letter  Mt  the  Lord  Ghanceller.  Mt.  Rambi^  d«ee  not 
pneh  tenderness  ibr  miiligDant  Uonomaniaes  (fnite  se  tttr 
as  soUe  of  the  phienelogists  ;  yet  he  is  no  iHend  to  the 
gaUows.  He  wenld  hare  no  unrderer  get  offfh>m  poa- 
ishment  nnder  fte  plea  of  insanity,  anless  it  is  asew> 
tained  that  his  bilmp  of  DestraetireBess  was  in  a  diseased 
state — was  aetirely  or  acntely  diseased  when  the  orima 
was  committed.  H  we  nndeistand  him  right,  he  wonld, 
if  he  had  been  on  the  jnries,  so  more  hare  acquitted  Ox- 
fbrd  and  H'Nangfaten,  than  he  wonld  hare  acquitted 
Bellinghain  ;  thongh  he  wonld  hate  sent  all  three  to 
prison,  not  to  the  place  of  exeontion.  Finally  he  eoA- 
Sdently  asserts  that  no  one  sate  a  phrenologer  eta. 
understand  Insanity  $  whence  it  follows  that;  in  all  cases 
of  insane  erittimds;  pfatenologen  alone  are  qualified  to 
be  either  judges  ot  Ju'yiii6ii* 
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As  the  hour  of  Trial  ^t>f  otehes;  pnblio  interest  betofflet  moie  intense,  if  thai  hi  tmnlbl^,  is  io  the  issne  of 
tte  gi«At  Qsestimi,— ttbnld  that  we  mighi  term  it  the  great  Measure  !^-of  the  present  session  of  Parliament 
— ^flie  total  abolition  of  the  Cotn  and  Provision  restrictions.  Compared  With  this,  Education  Bills,  Colonization 
Seliemfis,  Questions  of  Privilege,  and  etery  other  subject,  however  important  in  itself}  must  give  vray  as  secondary 
In  Importance  itnd  trgency  to  the  eonSidetatioii,  Of  how  Hits  people  are  to  be  ibd  and  tlothed,  and  how, — in  order 
to  being  (M,  and  clothed,  and  permanently  secured  in  the  comforts  needftti  to  the  well-being  of  rational  erea- 
taes,-^uployment  is  to  be  fonnd  fbr  them.  That  they  Shonld  by  their  labour  be  fteely  permitted  to  sustain 
themseiv66,  is  siirely  no  unreasonable  demand  npon  a  government  or  a  legishitnTe  that  assumes  the  right  of 
aJOdii^  liws  t<i  tegul&ie  and  Ittfiit  the  supply  of  their  food.  Without  undertaking  to  supply  their  wants.  Since 
Parliailient  met,  nothing  has  iHSen  to  lessen  the  all-absorbing  interest  Of  this  vital  question;  nor  to  divert  pnbU<j 
atMntlott  ft'om  it.  That  this  measure  Should  be  carried,  is  the  fir^t,  if  not  the  one  urgent  and  pannnorint  neces- 
sity of  the  Hme.  The  Antl-cotfl  Law  League  has  fhlflUed  the  duty  to  which  it  was  solemnly  pledged,  by  keeping  the 
qMttl<Sn  AiiiStahtly  before  the  public, and  by  employing  every  means  to  dissendnste  knowledge;  and  these  means 
here  not  been  used  in  tain.  But  the  League  has  had  potent  auzlliaries.  A  revenue  exhibiting,  if  not  a  fbrther 
aeiaal  deeTease,yet  no  decided  symptom  of  improvement,no  token  that  the  extreme  snflbrings  of  i^e  peoph;  are  less- 
ening,— a  flnetnating  or  steadily-falling  com  and  provision  market,  in  the  fttce  of  every  iniqnltotiS  means  employed  to 
bollteT  It  up, — ^no  signs  of  reviving  trade,  save  such  as  ate  partial  and  fitful : — these  are  all  potent  auxiliaries  of  the 
Lei^e ;  nor  would  it  be  matter  of  surprise  if,  in  the  natural  course  of  retribuiive  justice;  the  protected  class — the 
l!DlBer»^Wfaen  ruin  has  (tally  opened  their  eyes,  should  become  active  instruments  in  sweeping  away  those  enact- 
ments ^Hlteh  merely  decree,  that  m  the  common  desf  ruction  they  shall  have  the  privilege  of  being  the  last  to  be  devour- 
ed. And  this  Is  the  veiy  nttnost  that  protective  laws  can  do  for  them.  If  or  have  these  laws  always  done  even  thtis 
dAch ;  as  is  proved  by  the  periodical,  and  often  well-founded  outcry,  of  "  agricultural  distress"  heard  in  Parliament. 
It  Will  ntft  take  us  by  surprise,  before  two  more  good  seasons  have  gone  by — ^if  the  Com  Laws  shall  exist  so  long 
-^to  find  thefiirtters  themselves  suggesting  Free  Trade,  in  agricultural  and  all  other  produce,  as  the  natural  and 
pMlianent  remedy  (br  ill  that  they  have  snfibred,  since  first  made,  at  the  cost  of  ibeir  neighbours,  the  special 
•bjects  of  protective  lawS.  They  have  already  made  the  diseofery  of  what  the  real  object  of  these  laws  is; 
and  that  the  keeping  up  of  their  landlords'  rents  is  not  the  best  way  of  securing  their  own  prosperity. 
The  progress  of  that  enlightenment  among  the  fiirm^rs,  Which  sooner  or  later  mnst  be  forced  upon  their  land- 
ludl,  ia  the  most  hSpeM  fSature  of  the  repeal  agitation  within  the  lost  six  months.  No  bther  class  of  the 
community  needed  to  have  their  eyes  opened.  There  might  be  other  men  swayed  by  their  party  fbeUngs  or  interests, 
bat  the  eofflitry  at  large  was,  in  its  sober  jndgment,  ahnost  unanimous  fbr  Use  repeat  of  the  Com  Lawr,  and  for 
FiM  Ttade;  md  tMs  from  the  Prime  Minister  (in  his  seeret  heart,)  to  the  lowest  official  who  oonld  pnt  two  ideas 
together.  There  was,  and  there  is,  no  want  of  conviction,  more  united  and  more  decided  than  has  eter  perhaps 
been  held  by  the  nation  upon  any  other  measure  by  which  it  has  been  powerfully  agitated.  We  will  not  except 
the  great  moral  question  of  Slavery.  And  this  too  is  a  moral  question,  and  a  momentous  one.  No  one  longer 
thinks  of  addressing  any  other  class  with  a  view  to  conviction  save  the  hesitating  few  among  the  farmers  and  the 
obstinate  many  among  the  landowners.  But  with  this  union  and  force  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  and  justice  of 
the  measnre,  and  the  overwhelming  necessity  fbr  its  Immediate  adoption,  which  is  admitted  in  the  admis- 
sion of  national  distreesj  where  lies  the  obstrnolion  1     The  sarfaig  the  credit  of  the  statesmaaship  of 
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Sir  Robert  Pee],  who  last  yeftr  iuveultd  a  Sliding  Boale/whicl^  tbough  now  eonfeased  to  be  completely 
inefficient,  ongbt,  notwithstanding,  to  be-allowei.  a  little  time  ta  die  with  decency — a  coaple  of  ;ean  or 
80  instead  of  one  year : — la  this  an  argument  to  use  to  starring  workmen,  and  manu&ctnrers  threatened 
with  mint  Bat  then  is  another  and  grfftter  obstrpction.;  and.  Uie  ped{>le,;'iierceiYie  it.witK  l>ittfir^  in- 
dignatfon,  and  brood  upon  the  uses  of  their  nominal  bvdy  of;  reprtsenta^ref,  ind  mediate  lfi4ure  ln«a> 
sores,  and  Ikrther-reaching  dark  designs,  which  shonld  find  noplace  in  the  ihimghts  of  a  well-gofenied, 
wbioh  must  necessarily  be  a  flilly  employed,  and  a  comfortably  subsisted  commnnity.  Every  day  longer  that  the 
hateflil  and  grinding  monopolies  under  which  they  groan,  ate  retained,  must  and  ought  to  add  to  the  number  of 
the  discontented, — the  fiercely  discontented.  The  Address  just  issued  by  the  leaders  of  the  Complete  SaSnge 
party — a  party  whose  objects  are  good,  openly  crowed,  and  peaeefUl,  presents  a  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  at  the  present  time,  which  it  weald  give  na  reiy  sineeis  pleasnre  to  be  able  tvit^fi.  We  are  compelled  to 
confirm  it ;  and  to  question  if  it  goes  far  enough  in  painting  the  demoralization  produced  by  the  misery  which 
has  arisen  amoof  the  people  ftwa  bad  legislation.    Time  it  ia  ft>r  the  QoTetnment  to  roTolrer  plans  ef  'Eiu- 

.  eating  the  peo^ple,  and  more  than  time  that  it  knew  that  the  good  training  of  ihBfli«'<sid«anBtfcerih0iinliBu- 

.  aary  as  well  as  the  accompaniment  to  the  education  of  the  Stdiool,  if  any  eonsidenMe  afilinral.ioa  Of  chanMstsr 
and  social  condition  is  to  be  hoped  &r  among  us.  What  aie  -a  knowledge  of  reading  and  ■wtJtiag-  ami  «f  tlw 
Church  Catechism,  to  do  for  the  degraded  beings,  bom  and  living  in  thaw  4eae  in  the  conaliy.  a*  well  a»  thr  toaaa, 
which  Lord  Ashley's  speeches,  and  numerous  official  reports  have  of  late  laid  ofe*  to  oar.  legishtow  tmA 
regpresentatives  t  To  these  they  will  listen,  these  must  make  same  &int  Iqf  reouon,  whatever  h«a  b^em  the  ftte* 
of  the  hundred  upon  hundreds  of  similar  warnings  that  have  been  poured  i^poa  tiie  desf  ears  which  the  ahoabl^C 
the  rioters  of  last  autumn  first  taught  to  listen.  And  while  they  listen,  will  they  soberly  ask  the^a^es^  l^ing  Sk 
upon  their  consciences,  what  has  caused  this  ftightful  extent  of  ignorance,  sufiiuing,.«Ad  morald^radstiiMiSBSitC' 
the  people  of  England  ]  among  those  who  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  hfjipy  .grofif«'<of  ^t^b- 
whole  human  family.  .  .  . ; 

Until  the  annual  motion  of  Mr.  Villiers  is  debated,  we  shall  not  know  the  exact  progress  which  the  questiaii. 
of  Free  Trade  in  Food  has  made  in  Parliament.  In  spite  of  all  impediments,  active  and  ineri^  ws  shanVl 
imagine  that  it  will  be  found  considerable.  The  minds  of  the  people,  the  necessities  of  the  pcople-^troDgly. 
and  universally  expressed  in  ways  that  cannot  be  mistaken — must  react  even  upon  Feel's  ComUiwr-begottQa 
Parliament  The  necessary  preliminary  measures  have  been  well  taken,  irksome  as  it  most  he  tp  xep^  f^, 
same  tedious  task.  Mr.  Ward  did  well  once  more  to  run  Sir  Bobert  Peel  up  to  the  wall,  ai^d  thus  encamoxe-: 
demonstrate,  though  negatively,  to  the  country  the  rottenness  of  that  out-worn  argument  of  tb9  fttculiat  boidena 
affecting  land,  which  will  no  longer  bear  handling ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  exhibited  to.  the  landed  iotfiiest 
the  helpless,  the  pitiable  plight  of  their  gagged  champion,  who  had  not  o;ie  word  to  say  for  tb«mi  ^esa 
exposures  do  immense  good.      The  time  of  Parliament  could  only  be  employed  better  in  one  yri^-r-io- 

'abolishing  the  evils  laid  bare.  Petitions  against  the  Com  Laws  will,  no  doubt,  pour  into  the  House  from  al^. 
quarters,  and  in  abundance ;  and  though  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  people  should  |icken  at  what  seems  their 
useless  and  tedious  repetition,  petitions  ate  desitsble,  both  as  the  constitutional  form  in  which  thewishes  and  wants 
of  the  coontry  are  in  the  meanwhile  to  be  explreseed,  and  also  as  afibrding  legislators  a  decent  pretext  for  yfeld* 
ingl    WA)  therelbre,  hope  that  Auti-com  Law  Petitions  will  be  multitudinous  ;  so  that  no  degree  of  legislative 

'effinrntery  may  give  any  man  impunity  in  taxing  thb  people  with  indifference  on  this  vital  matter,  i^ot  so  Veil 
as  Mr.  Ward'll  moVeitent  was  that  of  Mr.  C  BuUer  with  the  revived  Colonization  Scheme ;  whiph,  whatever  may- 
be its  merits,  and  upoik  theee  iM  bare  fnMpiantly  expressed  a  decided  opinion,*'-^was  surely  inopportnae  and 
ill-fedvised,  as  tendbg  to  diMract  the  attention  boih  of  the  country  and  of  Parliament  from  the  one  jpicai 
meaMU*  to  whieh«vezy  effort  requires  to  be  bent. 

Mr.  Bullei  Is  certainly  far  fliom  dnnyfaig  tin  aoeesaity  of  Free  Tnie,  but  he  would  not  show  it  the  courtesy' 
wbieb  is  demanded  for  Sir  Bobest  Peel's  Sliding  .Snle  ;  he  would  not  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  new  )>liai  of  fettli- 
ing  home  the  food  to  the  meB>  instead  of  shipping  off  the  men  with  the  chance,  only,  of  either  creating  their  own  febd' 
or  periduDg  in  .the  attempt.  .  The  «hunpfa»i  of  this  grand  Coloniiation  Scheme,  broached  several  ^earsAfatce, 
■ad  hong  np  *ad  taed  a«aia  m  p<inMion  offsiedy — cham^ou  whom  it  it  «o  tnutt  of 'duM^to  describe  ait' 
peMont  of  str»ngsly-uuxed«otfve^,^-«ayhepCiiitth«t  present  exigettey,toeatchal!tUeiiiieldaitalTor;^  Aipp«iidi? 
eoiinleiSMic^  by  areatin^  a  direifeion  ia  favour,  of.  the  Tories.  '  But  these  men  fci  tltis  small  p«r^  who  ar»  tiUf^t^' 

cjninded,  in  their  belief  ef  tko.effieocy  vt  ei^ooization  as  a  remedy  for  national  distrees,  «ftd  it  t]^  Mae  'filM  ffif- 
advoce^  of  Free  Trade,  iiiid  espe«i»Uy  of  tiie  ii9p4«l  of  the  Corn  La«E,mwt'«nrely  regret  Cfak«  Mr'.:BbIler 
.bioaght  ibrward  a  meaanre  whieh  ou{^  at  aK  eveni;^  to  hare  been  delayed  to  a  mere  cotiTeiaeBt'B*MOlt;  i  W* 
trust  that  the  iU-conse%nwce*  with  which,  at  least,  the  time  chosen  for  tta  diseussioB  is  taa^i,  are«veiiad,  ««d 
that  the  minds  and-jefforts  of  a^^^  menwhopretemlta  eoiiyirehend  the  int<rsataaf'thecc«))it(y,wilir'h«'b*nbiM' 
strength  and  union  to  the  great  dnty  before  then^^— to  aecwins  eao  admitted  aad- great, adn«iiage,thtf«M 

-vi^uely  aiming  at  juiy  otW.    ,  ■.',-•  oi.t-r.  :ni'< 

II    II    II  I.     ,1  |i  ,'i     II     III       II If- irr    II  I    111      III    111   Qirfi  ^!^n.,\i,■|(^  I'll!  Tl   1 
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THOMAS  OARLYLE'S  PAST  AND  PRESENT  • 


What  are  we  io  make  of  Thomas  Cabltis  ? — 
hoir  often  hare  we  been  asked  this  question !  and 
yet  we  wish  we  had  been  asked  itsome  what  oftener ; 
for  there  are  many  persons  in  the  world — ^in  the 
Hmbo  of  the  literary  world  more  perhaps  than  any- 
where else — ^who  never  think  of  asking  any  qaes- 
tions  at  all,  but  carry  aJl  their  judgments  ready- 
made  with  them  in  their  pockets,  prepared,  packet- 
ed,  and  labelled,  according  to  the  exact  recipe  of 
some  traditionary  pharmacopteia  of  classicality  ; 
these  men  hare  made  of  Thomas  Carlyle  what 
they  make  of  ererybody  whose  name  does  not  ap- 
pear vpon  the  superscription  of  their  stamped 
papers ;— he  is  not  classical,  he  is  not  orthodox, 
according  to  their  neat  articles:  therefore  he  is 
naught.  But  we  hare  had  too  many  turnings  and 
orertumings  in  the  literary,  as  well  as  in  the  poli- 
tical world,  since  the  year  1789,  to  be  much  con- 
cerned now  about  the  ready-made  judgments  of 
theae  nice  and  correct  gentlemen  of  the  pharmaco- 
peia. Let  them  even  count  their  packets,  and 
take  their  powders  regularly.  None  but  a  most 
wanton  and  mischierous  person  would  attempt  to 
disturb  the  composure  of  their  stomachs  by  a  dose 
of  Coleridge  or  Carlyle.  Let  them  continue,  in 
the  midst  of  these  stormy  times,  to  sit  apart  in 
thehr  neatly-varnished  cabinets,  dealing  forth,  for 
recreation,  at  intervals,  stout,  puffy  blasts  against 
Aich  questionable  men  as  he  with  whom  we  hare 
here  todo— "afool — anaffected  puppy — ablown-up 
bundle  of  conceited  verbosity — a  genins  sublimely 
waintelligible — a  metaphysician — a  Gerhait  !" — 
lis  both  a  shorter  and  an  easier  method  at  all 
times  to  live  down  than  to  write  down  merely 
negative  criticism  of  this  kind.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, for  the  sake  of  ourselves,  and  those  of  our 
leaders  who  are  not  too  wise  to  ask  questions,  try 
in  what  fashion  we  can  answer  this  one  ; —  IVJiat 
aretetto  mate  of  Thomas  Carlyle? 

Thomas  Carlyle,  in  the  common  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  is  not  a  poet.  Much  less  does  he 
look  like  a  philosopher — as  philosophers,  calm, 
cool,  and  reasoning,  are  wont  to  be;  a  critic,  though 
he  has  criticised  a  great  deal,  you  cannot  call 
him  in  the  common  sense  at  all ;  to  science  he 
has  no  pretence,  one  of  the  most  unscientific  men 
of  decided  grasp -perhaps  that  breathes  ;  political 
Aonomy  and  statistics  he  hates  ;  law  he  declares 
to  be  a  mere  sham  ;  at  legislation  certainly  he 
aims,  and  that  on  a  great  scale ;  but  legislation, 
he  says  expressly,  is  not  his  business,  and  he  has 
no  business  to  intermeddle  with  it.    What,  then, 
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shall  we  make  of  him?  He  is  a  preacher,  a  preacher 
out  of  the  pulpit, — a  prophet  perhaps ;  for  in  these 
respectable  days,  when  no  man  can  preach  or 
prophesy  in  the  regular  pulpits  who  cannot  squeeze 
his  thoughts  into  the  orthodox  dialect  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  The  Confession  of  Faith, — 
a  thinker  of  power  and  originality,  a  soul  burdened 
with  a  moral  message  to  its  feUbw-souls — a  heart 
from  the  fiery  centre  of  Nature  shot  direct,  as  some 
one  phrases  it,  literally  "  raging  with  humanity." 
Such  an  one,  though  meant  by  nature  for  oc- 
cupying a  pulpit,  finding  the  entrance  into  the 
churches  as  they  now  are,  guarded  by  grim  com- 
minatory  clauses,  and  barricaded  by  thorny  formu- 
las, which  he  cannot  swallow,  necessarily  be- 
comes a  wandering  prophet,  a  preacher  of  the 
wilderness,  whose  house  is  where  he  can  find  shel- 
ter, and  whose  dinner  must  often  be  brought  to 
him  by  ravens :  what,  since  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, we  call  a  prophet  no  longer,  but  only  a  writer 
of  books,  a  literary  man  of  a  very  strange  and 
eccentric  character.  Such  a  preacher,  such  a 
prophet  is  Thomas  Carlyle ;  and  if  you  do  not 
take  up  "  Past  and  Present"  in  this  serious  accep- 
tation, you  had  better  throw  it  down.  The  book 
is  not  written  for  you.  People  do  not  go  to 
church  merely  or  mainly  to  be  amused.  "  Ernst 
isT  DAS  Lebbn."  Life  is  a  very  serious  thing  :  and 
we  live,  unquestionably,  in  very  serious  times. 
Mr.  Carlyle  (who  has  more  of  Schiller  than  of 
Goethe  in  him,  though  he  is  always  talking  of  the 
latter)  has  written  this  motto,  from  the  earnest 
Crerman  poet,  upon  the  portico  of  his  temple. 
Enter  seriously  with  the  real  intent  to  worship, 
and  assuredly  yon  will  find  something  worthy  to 
beworshipp^;  for  here  also,  amid  many  outlandish 
and  fantastic  imps,  "  here  also  there  are  gods." 

But  what  kind  of  Gods  ? — what  sort  of  a  ser- 
mon ? — and  what  is  the  text  ? — The  Gods,  we  are 
afraid,  are  strange  Gods,  very  Grerman-looking 
Grods,  not  English  at  all.  The  sermon  is  a  very 
strange  sermon,  couched  in  a  very  strange  dialect, 
half  ancient  Hebrew,  and  half  modem  Teutonic, 
rushing  strangely  into  all  places  which  vulgar  ser- 
mons are  strangely  careful  to  eschew ;  orthodox 
only  in  one  point,  that  it  deals  somewhat  largely 
in  a  certain  sweeping  facility  of  denunciation ;  and 
the  text  is  twofold ;  one  £rom  a  book  that  we  ought 
all  to  know  something  about — a  very  good  text, 
but  one  very  difficult  to  preach  on  to  any  practi- 
cal purpose  in  this  country — "  The  love  op  monbt 
IS  THE  ROOT  OF  ALL  EVIL ;"  and  the  other,  also  a 
very  good  text,  from  the  proverbial  philosophy  of 
some  pious  old  monk — "  Labobark  est  orabb"— 
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"  WorHftffit  the  lest  praj/ingr — Labour,  free  labottr, 
and  the  just  wages  of  labour ;  labour,  not  for  the 
material  love  of  cold  metal;  base.ly  bright,  but  for 
the  love  of  God,  and  of  yosr  fellofr-men,  for  the 
love  of  mere  labour,  if  you  can  find  nothing  better ; 
this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Thomas  Carlyle's 
new  book,  and  the  drift  of  his  new  sermon :  and 
if  you  will  only  not  be  too  hasty  to  take  offence  at 
grotesque  peculiarities, — if  you  will  bear  ia  mind 
charitably,  that  the  most  liomely  cavaliers  in  the 
days  of  romance  used  constantly  to  be  escorted  by 
the  most  ugly  And  misshapen  dwarfs, — ^then,  after 
reading  to  the  end,  you  are  like  to  confess  with  us, 
that,  though  somewhat  too  long,  and  too  much 
crammed  with  eager  iterations,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
on  the  whole,  9,  very  good  book,  a  very  gound  and 
(not  to  speak  it  profanely)  Evangelical  disco^r8e. 
But  "iix.  Carly^e  is  more  than  a  preacher.     He 
is  a  prophet  als9.    A  prophet  is  not  essentially 
different  from  ft  preacher ;  he  i?  only  different  in 
degree.    Prophesying  b  preaching  in  its  highest 
power.    Preaching  is  a  common  thing — too  com- 
mop,  and  too  cheap  by  far  now-a-days — a  thing 
to  be  heard  4eoentIy  an,  Sunday,  (by  all  respectable 
persons  at  least,)  that  it  may  be  decently  forgotten 
on  Monday  ;  but  prophecy  is  only  for  great  occa- 
sions, for  stirring  eras,  when  self-renovating  Time 
is  pregnant  with  ^me  new  birth ;  such  as  the  era 
of  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  the  era  of  the 
Refonnation,  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution, 
of  which  last   erfi,  thu  presei)t  year,  1843,  in 
Great  Britain,  is  a,  part.    We  may  be  mistaken  : 
eveiy  man  may  be  mistaken;    but  we  think 
we  can  mark  with  the  finger  distinctly  three 
men  who,  in  their  whole  aspect  and  character,  de- 
serve to  be  esteemed  the  mighty  literary  (as  op- 
posed to  scientific  or  legislative)  prophets  of  the 
gnat  revolutionaiy  change  which  is  even  now 
working  itself  out  in  this  troubled  isle.    The  men 
we  mean  are,  Percy  Bysehe  Shelley,  Samnel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  and  Thom:^  Carlyle.    Don't  think  it 
strange  that  these  so  different  intellects  in  some 
respects,  are  here  named  together.    It  is  the  cast 
and  character  of  the  men,  the  tone  of  their  mind, 
their  position  in  relation  to  the  age,  of  >vhich  -^ve 
speak.    No  matter  that  Coleridge  was  outwardly 
connected  with  that  politicftl  party  whose  office  it 
is  to  maintain  the  present  by  explaining  the  past, 
rather  than  to  interpret  the  future  by  creating  the 
present :  inwardly  he  did  not  belong  to  them : 
therefore,  also,  some  of  the  less  wise  of  them  have 
already  begun  publicly  to  proclaim  him  a  heretic. 
No  matter  either  that  of  these  three  men  whom  we 
call  preeminently  prophets,  the  two  who  are  gone 
had  the  function  of  verse,  the  one  who  remains  has 
not ;  their  vocation  of  preaching,  of  prophesying 
is  the  same.     Do  you  not  fee)  it  ?    Is  there  not 
something  serious  and  weighty,  as  if  of  a  prophet- 
burden— «ometbing  solemn,  awful,  and  soul-com- 
peUing  in  the  apparition,  in  the  utterances  of  these 
men  ?     Do  you  not  see  how  they  stand  forth  each 
of  them,  apart  from  the  busy  throng  of  British 
actualities,  and  in  a  dialect  each  of  his  own,  testify 
solemnly  against  the  various  idol-worships  of  the 
age*— the  wordiip-  of  Mammon  and  Materialism  in 
all  its  portentous  extent,  of  false  glory,  and  of  vain 


ihowi^  of  gilded  coaches,  and  of  somi£iig  names, 
of  titled  idleness  and  mitred  stupidity  ?  This  you 
must  feel,  this  yoi;i  mpst  see  in  them,  or  you  see 
aad  feel  nothing  at  s>ll  in  the  matter.  This  you 
must  s«e  and  feel  specially  in  Thomas  Cad^e ; 
and  yet,  again,  specially  in  this  new  book  of  his  ; 
than  which  a  more  solemn  sermon  in  some  respects^ 
and  terrible  prophecy,  has  never  beea  thonderad 
into  British  ears. 

There  is  on?  thing  which,  from  the  days  of  Cas- 
sandra downwards,  has  been  characteristic  of  all 
prophetip  utterances,  that  they  are  wont  to  be  de- 
livered in  a  langnage  which,  to  the  common  ear,  is 
not  easy  to  be  understood.    This  unintelligibility, 
in  the  case  of  true  prophets,  arises,  in  a  great  mes- 
sore,  not  so  much  from  4qy  intellectual  peculiarity 
on  the  JfV^  of  the  preachei^  as  from  4  moral  inca- 
pacity on  the  part  of  the  hearers.    "  Cars  have 
they,  but  they  hear  not."    They  cannot  under- ' 
stand,  chiefly  becanse  they  will  not  understand. 
At  the  same  time,  even  prophets  of  the  highest 
class  are  seldom  altogether  without  blame  in  the 
matter  of  the  proverbial  obscurity  with  which  they 
are  wont  to  involve  their  oracles.    Possibly,  ixt, 
some  points  of  view,  this  obscurity  cannot  be  alto- 
gether avoided ;  but  it  should  always  be  guarded 
against.    Unhappily  of  all  modem  prophets,  there 
is  none  who  lies  open  to  th?  charge  of  having  in- 
volved himself  in  needless  obscurity,  so  numifestly 
as  Thomas  Carlyle.     We  most,  therefore,  spe^F 
more  particularly  of  this  matter,  as  mnch  for  th« 
sake  of  the  public,  as  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Carlylt* 
himself  perhaps.    How  does  this  obspurity  of  the 
prophetic  dietion  arise  in  the  general  case,  and  yrbj 
is  Mr.  Carlyle  in  particular  more  obscure  thwi  hia 
brethren?    Consider  what  language  is.    It  is  the 
general  system  of  audible,  imd  (by  help  of  Trritifif ) 
visible  symbols,  whereby  reasonable  tpuls  haw 
agreed  to  express  that  general  stock  of  ideas  whicl^ 
one  reaqon^ble  soul  has  in  common  with  another  ^. 
the  common  currency  of  thought,  so  to  apeak. 
But  it  is  also  another,  and  a  no  leas  important 
thing.    It  is  that  particular  body  of  audible  sym- 
bols which  each  particular  soul  moulds  and  shapaa 
out  for  itself  to  express  that  particular  system  of 
ideas,  so  and  so  arranged,  and  so  and  so  coloured, 
that  belongs  to  it  as  an  individual,  and  to  no  other ) 
at  least  to  none  in  exactly  the  same  combination, 
and  to  exactly  the  same  degree.    Now,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  style :  the  style  of  canunon  men,  and 
the  style  of  uncommon  men.    Of  these  two  kinds, 
yon  will  plainly  see  that  the  former  irill  neoas- 
sarily  be  altogether  composed  of  the  oo|nmo«  cur- 
rency of  thought ;  while  the  latter  wiU  always 
bear  upon  it  a  distinct  image  and  supencriptioo, 
to  be  deciphered  perfectly  only  by  spirits  kindred 
to  the  coiner.    And  the  more  uncommon  and  oii- 
ginal  a  man  is,  the  more  uncommipi*  original,  Vfiit 
to  the  common  man,  unintelligible  will  be  Ms 
style.    This  is  a  universal  rule  applicable  t9  aU 
writers  and  speakers ;  but  there  is  something  i^OBt 
than  this  in  the  case  of  the  preset.    He  is  a  man 
who  has  not  merely  more  of  the  individual  to  vpr 
print  upon  his  language  than  oommon  men,  bat 
his  whole  habits  of  thonght  and  manner  of  ll£a 
tend  to  withdraw  him  (inconveniently  we  must 
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wy)  from  that  public,  ormttaa  of  common  men,  to 
whom  it  is  his  vocation  to  preach.  John  the 
3ftptMt  was  not .  the  only  prophet  who  showed 
himwlf  fond  of  solitude  and  the  wildemeM.  They 
itiiiKldl  be  iMlttoated  in  that  school.  They  must  talk 
nmch  with  themselves,  with  Grod,  and  with  the  devil 
too,  sometime.  Is  it,  then,  straiige  at  all, — ^Ls  it  not 
xathe*  qoite  naitural,  that,  with  a  gigantic  aoul,  strjag  - 
fling  with  stnmg  throes  continually  to  shape  the 
■imAA  to  its  likeness  despotically,  and  not  slaviably 
nceive  &  likeness  from  the  world,  and  communing 
daily  in  solitary  jdaces  with  spirits  rather  than  with 
iae%— the  prophet  shDuld  wocenseiously  (the  wick- 
«d  D^orid  stiyB  tfieetedly)  fona  to  himself  a  style  of 
Irtterftnce  oiily  half  nnderstood  at  times  hy  those 
aHnmon  moHals  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ?  Tia  a 
]^y  tiiis  piK^ihetio  obsoiuity — a  great  pity ;  hut 
hi  fiot  nwney-autking  men,  with  glib  eloquence 
dteeOTirsing  hugely  of  the  great  material  Trimnrti, 
CoftH,  Coix,  and  CtjREENCY, — ^let  not  prim  "  Dan- 
diacal bodies,"  expert  masters  of  small-talk,  and 
of  large  oaths, — let  not  niee,  critical  gentlemen, 
'•itk  a  inent  array  of  vituperatory  and  laudatory 
;phtases,  from  the  most  recent  br  Uie  most  ancient 
dictionary  of  Aesthetic^, — let  not  exact,  scientific 
dKU,  painfully  grinding  out,  to  name  the  most  mu- 
■ical  things  ia  nature,  the  most  dissonant  jargon  in 
«f%— let  not  danmatory,  sacerdotal  men,  systema- 
ticaUy  deafenilig  their  own  ears,  and  other  peoples' 
with  an  "  inaiie  tumult  of  unintelligent  and  unin- 
Mligible  iMarsays," — let  not  the  wholesale  dealers 
is  thesd  kinds^  or  in  any  other  kind  of  authorized 
dkng,  be  too  ready  to  be  fbond  declaiming  against 
the  unauthorized  slang  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  the 
litemy  prophet.  X«t  us  be  charitable, — let  us  be 
•onsidefate.  We  all  deal  in  sUng^  more  or  less. 
The  ohhr  diSeWnoe  is,  that  the  prophet  deals  in  a 
new  and  strange  slang  known  only  to  himself,  and 
not  yet  become  the  property  of  any  legitimate 
cmporatioQ  of  men.  This  charity  the  prophet  has 
»«^ht  to  expect  ftoaa  us.  He  is  not  the  less  bound, 
l»«eV*r,  to  g«t  rid  of  his  slang  as  qtiickly  as  he 
eta.  Ifi  there  not  offence  enough  in  the  matter, 
mthont  adding  a  new  stumbling-blcwk  in  the  man- 
terl  Men  who  aiewpable  only  ofsmall  things  will 
lay  hoii  of  &«  tags  of  yotur  style,  and  incommode 
ttie  fi«e  movement  tat  your  apostlesfaip  seriously. 
Do  not  "be  a&aid  to  harm  your  mighty  misnon  by 
^Mog  as  little  sit^^ular  as  possiUe  in  small  things. 
A  mam  otigtnal^  a  mwre  powerful,  a  more  laey 
«»flt,  thw  Mr.  Cariyle's,  the  English  language  bHa 
mt to  show;  but  its fiiults—0  what  faults!  Was 
not  the  English  language  made  to  be  understood  by 
Xng^iahmen?  Itmaybetnte — it  is  trae  to  a  cer- 
t^  extent— that  tiie  pceaobeH  of  German  things, 
!ft  Bnglalkd,  at  the  present  day,  are  forced  to  Grer^ 
itkluke  their  English,  just  as  the  Greek  of  the  New 
^Mtoaent  wajs  neoeaBarily  Hebraized  by  the  first 
ftmabeit  of  Christianity ;  bat  Mr.  Carlyle  does 
iMt  giv«  hkutelf  any  nas^iable  pains  to  temper  the 
hanh  e^e  of  this  disagreeable  necessity.  He  -will 
fKkt  even  condescend  to  explain ;  he  merely  aUudee. 
Be  tniabke  and  tosses,  plunges  and  plashes,  spouts 
Itti  pkiys  «kfi|icioudy,  a  huge,  stnu^^  leviathan 
t^'litenMn  ii  hii  wild  German  bcean  at  large, 
WA  le«iifuitoiMktt  co&cethed  to  think,  that  of  those 


who  behold  the  portentous  phenomenon,  for  twenty 
that  will  wonder  and  gaze,  only  one  will  be  edified  j 
as  if  the  mission  of  a  great  prophet  were  to  open 
the  outward  eyes  of  men  merely,  and  not  rather 
their  understandings  and  their  hearts.  The  god 
who  exults  thus  inconsiderately  in  the  strangeness 
of  his  own  Avatar,  had  need  to  see  well  to  it, 
that  the  children  of  men  may  not  mistake  him 
here  and  there  (innocently  enough)  for  a  posture- 
maker  and  a  buffoon. 

We  hope  no  reasonable  admirer  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
will  consider  us  as  having  spoken  too  largely,  or 
too  severely  on  this  merely  external  matter  of 
style.  There  are  some  men  in  whom  a  vicious 
style  of  writing  is  so  ingrained,  that  you  cannot 
hope  to  reform  them  by  criticism  any  more  than 
you  can  teach  the  gnarled  oak  not  to  delight  in 
tortuosity.  There  are  also  in  Mr.  Cariyle's  style 
some  peculiarities  which,  though  they  may  be 
more  nearly  allied  io  fault  than  excellence,  no 
man  that  loves  natural  vigour  more  than  a  con- 
ventional classicality,  would  wish  to  see  removed. 
But  there  are  other  peculiarities,  again,  which  are 
mere  adventitious  tricks,  which  do  not  belong 
to  Mr.  Cariyle's  nature  essentially;  as  any  one 
may  satisfy  himself,  by  comparing  the  earlier  pro- 
ductions of  this  writer's  pen  with  the  later.  These 
tricks  and  juggleries  of  German  phrase,  partly 
of  metaphysical,  pai-tly  of  merely  grammatical  pe- 
culiarity, our  direct  clear-seeing,  steady-marching, 
hard-hitting,  English  tongu*  vrill  not  away  with. 
Besides,  John  Bvdl,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  very  clearly 
discerned,  is  a  great  respecter  of  use  and  wont  in 
all  things,  and  will  have  law  and  custom  to  reiga 
supreme,  to  a  certain  extent,  over  language  as  wdl 
as  over  the  Church.  Let  this  author,  therefore, 
who,  though  of  German  training,  has  evidently  not 
walked  the  streets  of  London  with  his  eyes  shu^ 
only  condescend  to  untwist  a  few  of  these  foolish 
Teutonic  tassels  that  he  so  studiously  appends  to 
his  English  speech  :  let  him  take,  then,  some  his- 
torical theme  worthy  of  his  strength— Oliver  Crom- 
well, say,  Martin  Luther,  or  Napoleon:  let  him 
leave  the  story  as  much  as  possible  to  tell  itself, 
and  not  swamp  it,  as  he  did  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, in  monstrous  seK-repeating  convolutions  and 
contprtions  of  German  phrase  and  German  philo- 
sophy;— 30,  we  predict  te  is  strong  enough  to 
plant  himself  proudly  upon  the  very  top-pinnacle 
of  British  authorship ;  otherwise,  he  is  secure  only 
of  a  consjiicuous  niche  in  that  already  too  crowded 
gallery  of  the  "  Eccentricities  of  Genius." 

In  order  to  understand  rightly  Mr.  Cariyle's 
sermon,  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
some  extracts,  the  reader  will  first  consider,  and 
mark  distinct]^,  the  preacher's  position,  intellectual 
and  moral,  in  wference  to  the  present  age.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  railroads,  and  steam-coache^ 
patent  coffee-percolators,  and  block-pavements. 
Plato  knew  nothing  of  these  things :  Immanuel 
Kant,  2000  years  after  hun,  not  much  more.  Be- 
tween Arkwright,  with  his  sounding  host  of  spin- 
ning jennies,  and  Hesiod,  with  his  caroling  troop 
of  Heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  what  a  leap  ! 
Such  a  leap  there  is  between  Thomas  Cariyle's 
«  Part  and  Present,"  and  the  lart  edition  of  Adam 
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Smith,  or  any  other  book  of  these  days  (of  whidi 
there  are  so  many)  that  deals  mainly  in  material 
facta  and  figures.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  the  most  thorough, 
the  moat  earnest,  the  most  despotic  of  all  modem-  - 
spiritualiBts.  H«  is  a  bnming-hot,  heavy-ham- 
aiering,  practical  English  Platonist ;  not  one  of 
your,  old  serene  metaphysical  vapourers,  placid 
mathematical  visionaries  there  at  Alexandria. 
Mardiing  with  a  viaihle  glory  in  hia  conntenanea, 
£rom  the  base  of  the  double-peaked  Famaasna  in 
Germany,  upon  the  one  summit  of  which  sits 
Goethe,  and  on  the  other  Jean  Paul  Richter ; — 
marchiqg  resolutely  forth,  with  a  burden  in  his 
'breait,  as  from  some  modem  saored  Sinai,  he 
4}adt«s  wildty  into  the  Midst  of  Our  Utilitarian  stir 
here  in  Britain,  and  startles  the  ears  of  the  money- 
changers, and  the  pleasuie-himters^  An4  the  idlers 
and  hypocrites  in  high  places,  witii  tbe  ominous 
ery  heard  of  old  from  the  wilderness,  "  Rqwnt,  I 
vaynnto you.    Repent  f  Repent,  orye Aall all cei^ 

tainly  perish!" Is  Thomas  Carlyle's  prophetic- 

cry  in  season,  or  out  of  season  at  the  present  hour? 
We.  think  it  is  altogether  in  season.  Who  oan 
deny  that  we  English  are  idol-wonMppers  of 
Mammon  more  than  any  people  upon  the  earth  1 
Is  it  not  a  broad,  day-staiing  truth  which  our 
many  faithful  chuieta-goings,  wd  constant  cries  of 
"  Church  in  danger  I ''  do  not  dispntve  at  all,  but 
Mihsr  jpwjve  in  many  ways  ?  Who  can  deny  that 
pampered  idleness  lolls  with  us  in  high  places,  and 
honest  labour  starves  1  Who  oan  believe  that  these 
things  sltaU  be  upon  God's  earth,  and  so  prophet 
.be  sent  to  testify  against  tbelm  ?  Thomas  Cariyle 
is  not  the  first  who  has  lifted  up  )ils  voice  against 
these  things ;  neither  will  he  be  the  last.  £et  tis 
therefore  receive  him  honourably,. as  a  God-sent 
prophet,  sad  thaak  Haaven  for  him.  Adam 
Smiths^  and  Rieardos,  and  M'CiAo*^^  we  hav« 
ettOttl;!!  la  iefrety  shop  :  they  are  prbphets,  too,  after 
their '  fashion  *  and  whoso  denownces  them  is  not 
wise.  .  But  there  is  an  older  and  a  more  venerable 
gospel  than  that  of  political  economy,  of  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  one  of  the' most  notable  modem 
initeionaries  ;'  and  among  other  definitions  of 
wealth  in  these  mercantile  times,— in  this  mecha- 
nical agej-^in  this  money-making  country, — there 
was  heed  of  a  strong  and'  an  earnest  voice  to  caH 
i)ut  loudly  in  every  street  this  one  also — "  Tkk 

WEALTH  OF  A  HAJT  IS  THE  tTOMBBR  OF  THINOS  WJUCB 
BE  XOVES   AKP    BtESSES,    WHICH    BE   I^   LOVED    AHV 

BMtBssn  »v"  There  was  need  of  a  pira{ihet  t* 
fWMeh  tfan  M  gospel  ot Christ,  «  TaBKXMaixw  «r 
Heavkm  18  wifHiK  T<m,"  somfewhera  (Wt  of  the 
pulpit,-^a  gospel  altogether  contrary  to  that  now 
preached  in  the  pulpit  by  the  Puseyites. 
:  Mr.  Cadyle  has  wisely^  far  the  purpose  of  oon- 
tfsst^  -woven  into  the  midst  of  his  preaching',  an 
old  Monkish  rfiroriide  of  the  twetfth  century, 
published  by  the  Camden  Society;*  but  his  main 
business  is  not  ^ith  thePast  but  with  the  Piassnt ; 
and  to  tills,  tbereflsre^  we  slisll' confine  ourselves  in 
omr  extraetSt   "The  rolwtae  opens  wHlr  th*  fifllow^ 


Chrontea  JocuiNt  db  BKAK^oi^lkA,  fU  nim$  gestit 
SanuanU  Aibatu  JUoiuuttrii  Smeli  £<bmniat :  mmo  pryniim 
Imit  mandata,  cKKtufe  JoHANKs  QaOS  I^OKBvVooD,  (Cus- 
den'Sodet]:,  Lbndoa,  1840.)  '  .  ■>•  "^ 


ing  dark  pictureof  real  SlUiBh  faorrars  in  tto  nlne^ 
teentfa  century : — 

Why  dwell  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter  t  m»  t^ 
indisputable,  not  doubtfal  now  to  any  one.  Deeoend 
where  you  will  into  the  lower  clasa,  in  town  or  eonntr^ 
by  what  avenue  you  will,  by  Factory  Inqniries,  Api- 
cultural  Inquiries,  by  Revenue  Returns,  by  ytsiag- 
Labourer  Committees;  by  opening  your  own  eyes  and 
looking,  the  same  sorrowful  reeuft  disoloEes  itself  :joa 
have  to  admit  that  the  working  body  of  this  rich  Big- 
lish  Nation  has  sunk,  or  is.  fast  sinking,  into  i  state,  t© 
which,  all  sides  of  it  considered,  there  was  UtenJly  never 
any  parallel.  At  Stockport  Assizes,— and  this,  too,  has 
no  reference  to  the  present  state  of  trade,  being  of  date 
prior  to  that, — a  Mother  and  a  Father  are  aTTOigned  and 
found  guilty  of  poisoning  three  of  their  children,  to  de- 
fraud a  "buriaf-soclety"  of  some  £3,  8b.  due  on  the 
death  of  eaci  child  :  they  are  arraigned,  found  guilty ; 
and  the  official  authorities,  It  is  whispered,  hint  Uial 
perhaps  the  case  is  not  solitary,  that  peHiaps  you  ha^l 
better  not  probe  fiirther  into  that  department  of  things. 
This  is  ia  the  antamn  of  1841 ;  the  crime  itself  Is  of  the 
previous  year  or  season.  "Brutal  savages,  degraded 
Irish,"  mutters  the  Idle  reader  of  Newspapers ;  ^rdl* 
lingering  on  this  incident.  Yet  it  is  an  incident  wwfn 
linfering  on;  the  depravity,  savagery,  and  degmded 
Irishism  being  never  so  wefl  admitted.'  In  the  Brftitb 
land,  a  human  Mother  and  Father,  of  white  skhi,  and 
professing  the  Christian  religion,  bad  done  this  tbJDg; 
they,  with  their  Irishism  and  necessity  And  savagery, 
had  been  driven  to  do  it.  Snob  insbmces  are  like  the 
highest  mountain  apex  emerged  into  view ;  under  wWA 
lies  a  whole  mountain  region  and  land^not  yet  eme^^ed. 
A  human  Mother  and  Father  had  said  to  themscires, 
'What  shall  we  do  to  escape  starvation  1  'We  are  deep 
sunk  here,  in  our  dark  cellar;  and  help  is  far.— Yes,  in 
the  Ugolino  Hunger-tower  stem  things  happen;  best- 
loved  little  Gaddo  fallen  dead  on  his  Father's  kneeis  !— 
The  Stockport  Mother  and  Father  think  and  hint :  'Obt 
poor  little  starveling  Tom,trtio  cries  all  dayft*  viotuatt, 
who  will  see  only  evil  and  not  good  ip  this  wotW :  if  h« 
were  out  of  misery  at  once ;  he  well  dead,  and  the  res* 
of  ns,  perhaps,  kept  alive  T  It  is  thonght  and  liinted  ;  a* 
last  it  is  done.  And  now  Tom  being  killed,  and  aH 
spent  and  eaten,  Is  it  poor  little  stanreBng  Jack  tfaaA 
must  go,  or  poor  little  starveling  WiU  f— What  nix  io- 
qnii7  of  ways  and  means  t ' 

In  starred  sieged  cities^  in  the  attenseat  dooaad  roi* 
ot  oU  ^pmsalen.  Men  under  the  wrath  of  God,  it  w«s 
p^phesied  sad  said,  "  The  bands  of  the  pitiful  womea 
have  sodden  their  own  children."  The  stem  Hebrew 
imagination  could  conceive  no  bladker'gulf  of  wwtAsd- 
u«ss ;  that  was  the  ultimatum  of  dsgraAsd  (ad-pnaishM 
man,  JtaA  w«  here,  in  medem  E«gUBd,e«abanuit,widi 
anpnly  of  all  kinds,  besieged  by  nothing  '4  it  be  not  bj 

iiivisible  EacliantmentB,  ye  we  reachfaig  that } Hbw 

come  these  things !    Wherefore  are  they,  'wfcecefcl* 
shwitd  they  bet 

Nor  are  they  of  the  St.  Ivds  workboasei,  -of  Ibe  Crlaa- 
tfor  lacns,  aid  Stockport  cellars,  the  only  nnb^^ase^ 
apong  3«^  This  suecessf  ul  industry  of  Eagland,  with  its 
plethoric  wealth,  has  as  yet  made  nobody  rich  ;  it  is' an 
enchanted' wealth,  and  belongs  ye*  t«  nobody.  W* 
nUght  aA,  WMoh  of  as  has  it  enridied !  Wie  cm  tpairf 
ibonsaadaatliara  w«  oq««  spent  haadiBdi  j  bot/canvw- 
fi^HHt  Qfl^iiag  fs/toi  with  tbem.  In  Poor  aad  4i4)y  lOr 
Stead  of  noble  thrift  and  plenty,  there  is  idle  Inknrr 
alternating  with  mean  scarcity  and  iuabittty.  We  ttaVe 
Sumptuous  garnitures  for  «ur  Life,  bat  have  f»tgMM* 
to  «M  In  the  oUdleof  them.  It  ia  att«aohaiiteiwea>tb« 
BO  Bw<tf  as  oao,yet.touoh  it.  The  class  9/L9V^  wW 
feel  ,thal  they  are  tmly  betteE  off  by.na^  Dt,  itj^t 
them  give  us  tbeir.  name  I  '         '    '     .     '  • 

Many  nien  eat  finer  cookery;  drink  deaKr  n«^»V~ 
Witk  Mnt  advantage  they  can  repOf^aal  their  Ilbitan 
oaa:  tat  iatkehaart  of  the)n,if  negoootiof'^.d]^ 
]ieptl«  ftoma9h).wfaat  increase,  of  ble»fa|cQ;«s8,i»,.^MnI 
Are  they  better,  beantifoUer,  strongorf  braver  i  \  Are 
they  even  what  they  call « J^appierr  iJo'ihiiy'loflk-'wttB 
satisf&ciidn  on  more  things  ahd'b'jmaU  fic^'IaHhiS 
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otiaftoUon  on  them  i  Not  so.  Honuut  faces  gloom 
diii«ord»nt)y,  disloyaUy  on  one  another.  Things,  if  it  be 
not  mere  eottoa  and  iron  things,  are  growing  disobedient 
to  muk  The  Master  Worker  is  enchanted,  for  the  pre- 
sent) like  his  Workhouse  Workman ;  clamours,  in  rain 
]iitliert*,for  a  vexj  simple  sort  of  "  Liberty  :"  the  liberty 
'to  boy  where Jie  finds  it  cheapest,  to  sell  where  he  finds 
it  deafesL"  With  guineas  jingling  in  every  pocket,  he 
iraa  no  wHt  richer ;  but  no w,  the  very  guineas  threaten- 
ing tot  Tanish,  he  feels  that  he  is  poor  indeed.  Poor 
jUiStei  Worker!  And  the  Master  Uuworker,  is  not  he 
in  »  stin  iataller  sitnationt  Pausing  amid  his  game- 
prasATTes,  with  anfiil  eye, — as  he  well  may !  Coercing 
lifly-pound  tenants ;  coercing,  bribing,  cajoling ;  doing 
what  lie  likes  with  bis  own.  His  mouth  full  of  loud  fu- 
t3iUe8,  and  arguments  to  prove  the  excellence  of  his 
Com-law ;  and  in  his  heart  the  blackest  misgiTing,  a 
desperate  half-consciousness  that  his  excellent  Corn-law 
is  iadefensible,  that  his  loud  arguments  for  it  are  of  a 
kind  to  strike  men  too  literally  aumb. 

To  whom,  tlien,  is  this  wealth  of  England  wealth  t 
^Who  18  it  that  it  blesses ;  makes  happier,  wiser,  beauti- 
fol^^  in  any  way  better!  Who  has  got  hold  of  it,  to 
teaks  it  fetch  and  carry  for  him,  like  a  true  servant,  not 
like  a  false  mock-servant ;  to  do  him  any  real  service 
whataoeTer }  As  yet  no  one.  We  have  more  riches  than 
a^y  Elation  eTer  had  before ;  we  have  less  good  of  them 
than  any  Nation  ever  had  before.  Our  successful  indus- 
try is  hitherto  unsuccessful ;  a  strange  success,  if  we  stop 
hare  1  In  the  midst  of  plethoric  plenty,  the  people  perish; 
with  gold  walls,  and  full  bams,  no  man  feels  himself  safe 
01  satisfied.  Workers,  Master  Workers,  Unworkers,  all 
nea,  como  to  a  panse ;  stand  fixed,  and  cannot  farther. 
Fatal  paralfsis  spreading  inwards,  from  the  extremities, 
in  St.  Ires  workhouses,  m  Stockport  cellars,  through  all 
lin^  a*  if  towards  the  heart  itself.  Have  We  actually 
got  eadiaoted,  then ;  accursed  by  some  god  1 — 

Midas  longed  for  gold,  and  insulted  the  Olympians. 
Be  got  gold,  so  thai  whatsoever  he  touched  became 
^Id, — ^andhe,with  his  long  ears,  was  little  the  better 
for  it.  Midas  had  misjudged  the  celestial  music-tones ; 
Midas  had  insulted  Apollo  and  the  gods  :  the  gods  gave 
him  his  wish,  and  a  pair  of  long  ears,  which  also  were  a 
good  apjpendage  to  it.  What  a  truth  in  these  old  Fables ! 
Sa<^  is  the  evil :  we  have  known  it,  we  hare 
felt  it  in  manifold  way» — rising  Hydra-headed 
a^inst  »li  attempts  to  sabdn*  it— only  too  sadly. 
But  whiwe,  and  what  is  the  remedy?  Here,  we 
iaTSi  no  dotibt,  Jfi.  Carlyle  will  disappoint  many 
«n  iniqiiirpr,a8  he  did  in  his  preouTsor  of  this  book, 
iks  «  Cbutim ;"  bat  Mr.  Carlyle  ia  true  to  his 
Totetion.  The  remedies  which  he  proposes  are  not 
legislative  or  legal  remedies  at  all :  he  points  at 
such,  indeed,  but  he  does  not  project  them.  The 
remedies  which  he  proposes  are  the  remedies  wluch 
a  pres<^er  and  a^  piaphet  only  van  peopoaa — the 
same  ranedies  tliat  are  proposed  in  the  New  Tea- 
tament,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Beg^,  he 
•ays,  with  ekaiaining  yourself :  see  that  your 
kent  be  in  the  tight  plaoe.  £«  sure  that  you  ac- 
MUy  d^  wish  to  do  something  for  the  love  of  your 
ln«$h0i:^s  soul,  atd  not  for  the  love  of  your  own 
jqaBOi ,  So  setting  out,  you  will  find  plenty  of 
tUngs  tO'4o :  otherwise,  unprovided  with  the  mo- 
tiTC»  of  va  hoMst  love,  you  can  only  prove  your- 
Mif  s  ihif  bongler ;  and  there  ate  too  many  sui^ 
already.'  This  is  a  ftivourite  text  with  Mr.  Car- 
lyk ;  and  no  donbt  he  is  right..  Look  at  the  thou- 
aan(Ubld  futile  fmitlesB  "  tongue-fenoe"  that  goes 
on  evtty  day  there  fat  ParliaiaeBt,  and  yoa  will 
eertdnlr  see  that  the  want  of  honest  irtll  to  do,  is 
ttt^nuun  caufte  why  so  little  is  done. 
'  Hawit.iatobe^ijaredt  Brothers,.!  am  sorry  I  have 


got  no  Morrison's  P31  fbr  curing  the  taaladiesof  sMlety. 
It  were  infinitely  handier  if  we  had  a  Morrison's  PUl 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  remedial  measure,  which  men 
eonld  swallow,  one  good  time,  and  then  go  on  in  their 
oM  courses,  deared  tnm  all  miseries  and  misehieCil 
Unlnckily  we  have  none  such ;  nnlookily  the  Heaveas 
themselves,  in  their  rich  jdiansacopssia,  oontain  none 
such.  There  will  no  "thing"  be  done  that  will  cure 
you.  There  wDl  a  radical  universal  alteration  of  your 
regimen  and  way  of  Wh  talce  place ;  there  wfll  a  most 
•gmiisiag  dlvesoe  between  yoa  and  yvor  ehimaras,  tax^ 
uries  and  Msities,  take  place ;  a  inoet  teilaoma,  all  bat 
"  impossible  "  retors  to  Natore,  and  her  veracities,  and 
her  integrities,  take  plaoe :  that  so  the  inner  fountains 
of  life  may  ag^n  begin,  like  eternal  Light-fountains,  to 
irradiate  and  purify  year  bloated,  swollen,  fbal  existence, 
drawing  nigh,  as  at  preoit^  to  naaelsss  death  I  Etther 
death  or  ehie  all  this  will  take  place.  Jadge  if,  iritk 
snob  diagnosis,  any  Morrison's  Fill  is  like  to  be  dis- 
coverable I 

But  the  Lifs-fomltatn  wHhin  you  once  again  set  Sow- 
ing, what  insuraeiable  "  tilings,"  whole  sets  and  elasses 
and  eontiuents  of  "  tluags,"  y«ar  after  year,  and  deoade 
after  deeada,  and  century  lUfter  oentnry,  will  thsn  by 
doable  and  d<me  I  Not  Emigiatiou,  Edaoation,  Corn-law 
Abrogation,  Sanitary  BeguTation,  Land  Property<-Tax ; 
not  these  alone,  nor  a  thousand  times  as  maeh  as  these. 
Good  Heavens,  Hbtte  will  tbea  be  light  in  the  ianer 
beart  of  here  and  there  a  man,  to  discern  what  is  jut, 
wbat  is  oommanded  by  the  Most  High  God,  what  mvt 
be  done,  were  it  never  so  "  impossible."  Vain  jargon  ia 
fhvour  of  the  palpably  unjust  will  then  abridge  itseff 
within  limits.  Vidn  jargon,  on  hnstiags,  in  Parliaments, 
or  wherever  she,  wliea  here  and  theia  a  man  has  vision 
for  the  essential  God's-tamth  of  the  thiiqpi  jaMoned  e^ 
will  become  very  vain  indeed.  The  sileaee  of  here  and 
there  such  a  man,  how  eloquent  in  answer  to  such  jar- 
gon 1  Such  jargon,  frightened  at  its  own  gaunt  echo, 
wili  unspeakably  abate ;  nay,  fbr  a  while,  m^r  almost  in 
a  manoer  disappeary— 4be  wise  answering  it  in  silene^ 
and  even  tiie  ainpla  taking  cue  from  them  t«  heot  .it 
down  wherever  beard.  It  will  be  a  blessed  time ;  and 
many  "  things  "  will  become  doable, — and  when  the 
brains  are  out,  an  absurdity  wiH  die  I  Not  easily  again 
shall  a  ComJaw  argae  tea  years  for  itsetf ;  and  still 
talk'  and  ai^ee.  When  impartial  patsons  have  to  say  with 
a  sigh  tha^  for  sa-l«ng  back,  they  have  beard  no  "  aifxa- 
ment"  advanced  for  it  but  such  as  might  make  the 
angels  and  almost  the  very  jackasses  weep  ! — 

The  vain  expectation  of  good  from  details  of 
legislation,  without  a  true  and  a  loving  beaii, 
being  thus  summarily  cut  off,  itr,  Carlyle  procee4« 
to  protest  in  his  strong  speech  against  that  evil 
which,  wliile  it  subsists  to  its  present  extent,  is  the 
grand  obstacle  to  all  improvement,  namely,  the 
Love  of  Money,  or,  as  he  pluases  it,  the  Gospel  of 
Mammonism. 

"The  word  Ilellf"  says  Sanerteig, " is  still  frequently 
in  nse  among  the  EngU^  people :  out  I  could  not  with- 
out diflenhy  ascertain  what  they  meant  by  It  Hen 
gansrally  sigMfies  the  Ininita  Tmor,  the  dUag  avaoi 
it.  infinitely  afraid  of.  and  shndderv  u)d,  shrinks  froM, 
struggling  with  his  whole  soul  to  escape  flrom  it.  There 
is  a  Hell,  therefore,  if  you  will  consider,  which  accom- 
panies man,  in  all  stages  of  his  history,  and  religious  or 
other  development  t  bat  the  Hells  of  men  and  peoples 
differ  notably.  With  Chifstians  it  is  the  infinite  toawr 
of  being  found  guilty  Irafore  the  Just  Judge.  With  «ld 
Romans,  I  conjecture,  it  was  the  terror  kox  of  Plllt<t, 
for  whom  probaWy  they  eared  little,  bOt  of  doing  «n- 
teoftkiti/,  doing  UHtirt»Maly,  which  was  their  word  for 
«nm<u|/<iMy.  And  now  wbat.is  it,  if  yoa  ^sMt  throagb 
his  Cants,  b>a  oflrrepeated  Hearsays,  what  he  eaUs:his 
Worships,  and  so  forth, — what  is  it  that  the  modem 
English  soul  does,  in  very  truth,  dread  infinitely,  and 
eontbdiplate  with  entire  despair T  What  w  his  Hell; 
after  alf  these  reputable,  oft-repeated  Hearsays,  what  is 
it  t   With  hesitatton,  with  astonishment,  I  pronounce  it 
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.to  be :  The  tetrer  of  Not  snccoadiigY  of  not  miking 
money,  fame,  or  some  other  figure  in  the  world, — chiefly  of 
not  making  money  I  Is  not  ttuit  asomewhat  singolar  Hellt" 

Yes,  0  Sauerteigi  it  is  very  singulaf .  If  we  do  not 
"  saeoeed,"  where  is  the  use  of  ns  I  We  had  better 
noTor  hare  been  bom.  "Tremble  intensely,"  as  oqr 
friend  the  Emperor  of  China  says:  Aere  is  the  blaok 
Bottomless  of  Terror ;  what  Ssnerteig  calls  the  "  Hell 
of  the  En^^ish  !" — But  indeed  this  Hell  belongs  natn- 
.lally  to  the  Gospel  of  Mammonism,  which  also  has  its 
•oiresponding  Heareu.  For  there  is  one  Reality  among 
M  many  PhwDtasms  j  abont  rae  thing  we  are  entirely  in 
esmest :  The  making  of  money.  Working  Mammonism 
floes  divide  the  world  with  idle  game-preserving  Dilet- 
tftntiam: — thank  Hearen  that  there  is  eren  a  Mammon- 
ism, anything  we  are  in  earnest  about  I  Idleness  is 
WMSt,  idleness  alone  is  without  hope :  work  earnestly 
•t  anythiiig,  yon  will  by  degrees  learn  to  work  at  almost 
«U  tUngs.  There  is  endless  hope  ia  work,  were  it  even 
work  at  making  money. 

Tme,  it  must  be  owned,  we  for  the  present,  with  our 
Mammon-Gospel,  have  oome  to  strtwge  ooneluHons,  We 
eall  it  a  Soeiety  (  and  go  about  professing  c^nly  the 
totalest  separatien,  isolation.  Our  life  is  not  a  Himr^i. 
BBtrFDENEss ;  bnt  rather,  oloaked  under  due  lawi-of-var, 
named  "  fiur  competition,"  and  so  forth,  {<  is  a  mutual 
momuTT.  ....>.. 
'  O  snmptnoQS  Merohaot-Prinee,  iUastrioos  game-pre- 
serring  Duke,  is  there  no  way  of  "  killing  "  thy  brother 
bat  QUn's  rude  way  I  "  A  good  mob  by  the  rery  look  ef 
him,  by  Us  rery  presence  with  ns  as  a  fellow  wayfitfcr  in 
this  L^e-pilgrimage,  promUet  so  much :"  wo  to  him  if  he 
forget  all  such  promisies,  if  he  never  know  that  they  were 
given  I  To  a  deadened  soul,  Beare4  with  the  brute 
Idolatry  of  Sense,  to  whom  going  to  Hell  is  equivalent 
to  not  making  money,  all  "promises,"  and  moral  duties, 
that  eannot  be  pleaded  for  in  Courts  of  Requests,  ad- 
^ess  themselves  in  vain.  Money  he  can  be  ordered  to 
pay,  but  nothing  ibore.  I  have  not  heard  in  all  Past 
ilistory,  and  expeet  net  to  hear  in  all  Fatare  History, 
at  any  So<»ety  anywhere  nnder  Ged's  Heaven  sepport- 
faig, itself  on  such  Philosophy.  The  Universe  is  not 
■ukd*  80  {  it  is  made  otherwise  than  so.  ,  The  man  or 
■atien  of  men  that  thinks  it  is  made  so,  marohes  f<»Trard 
nodiilig  doubting,  step  after  step ;  bnt  marches— whither 
we  know  1  In  theao  last  two  oeatuiee  of  Atkeistie 
Ctovamment  (neu  two  centuries  now,  since  the  blessed 
restoration  of  his  Sacred  Msjeaty,  and  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Charles  Second,)  I  reckon  that  we  have  pretty 
well  exhausted  what  of  "  firm  earth  "  there  was  fer  us 
io  march  on ; — and  are  now,  very  ominously,  shudder- 
ing, reeling,  and  let  ns  hope,  trying  to  reooil  on  the 
cliff's  edge  1 — 

Hen  is  a  propWs  blast,  indeed !  containing 
tnuch,  dotibtless,  tliat  is  tme,  and  aometliing  also 
that  is  not  tme.  'Tis  a  strong  word  tliat,  "  Two 
teuturie*  ofAtheisHe  goeemment .'"  and  too  like  tlte 
sweeping  condemnations  that  we  are  accustolned  to 
liear  from  Pnseyite  pulpits.  We  wieli  Mr.  Carlyle 
would  avoid  such  damnatory  paradoxes.  Even  in 
the  iBontlu  of  earnest  proplie^ingmen,  these  things 
hare  SMnething  puerile  in  them,  and,  worse  than 
puerile,  pimicioos. 

.  We  do  not  stay  t«  inquire  whether  the  lore  of 
mimey  is  to  be  rooted  out  of  the  heart  of  man  by 
putting  a  veto  on  "  fair  competitbn,"  and  suppress- 
ing "  cash-payinent."  Mr.  Qtrlyle  may  settle 
these  things  (which  may  require  a  little  more 
study  than  he,  perliaps,  lias  hitherto  bestowed  on 
them)  with  the  political  economists,  with  the 
fe«nk«r8,  and  bill-brokers,  and  with  Robert  Owen. 
We  proceed  to  the  second  great  plague  of  England, 
frhioh,  after  the  gospel  of  Mammonism,  mast,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Carlyle,  imperatively  be  swept 
{rom  its  habitation  on  British  soil,  otherwise  we 


ore  rained, — it  is  th«  gospel  of  titied  luxorjr  aad 
idleness)  tiie  plagne  of  the  mrwORxno  Abjstociuct, 
of  men  holding  land  in  a  country,  and  doing  no 
duty  to  the  country,  except,  indeed,  it  be — as  Mr. 
Carlyle  delights  to  iterate--the  duty  of  shooting 
partridges,  and  dilettantizing  at  legislation. 

Prom  much  load  controversy  and  Corn-law  debating 
there  rises,  loud  though  inarticulate,  once  more  in  these 
years,  this  very  question  amoiig  others.  Who  inade  the 
Land  of  England  !  Who  made  it,  this  respeetable  Eng- 
lish Land,  wheat-growing,  metalliferous^  carboniferoos, 
which  will  let  readily  huid  over  head  for  seventy  mil- 
lions or  upwards,  as  it  here  lies  :  who  did  ntake  it  t— - 
"  We  1"  answer  the  mnch-coimnin^  Axistocraoy  ; 
"  We  !"  as  they  ride  in,  moist  with  the  sweat  of  Melton 
Mowbray  :  "  It  is  we  that  made  it ;  or  are  the  heirs, 
assigns  and  representatives  of  those  who  did  " — Hy  bro- 
thers. You !  Everlasting  honour  to  you,  then ;  and 
Corn-laws  as  many  as  you  will,  till  your  own  deep 
stomachs  err  Enough,  or  some  voice  of  human  pity  for 
our  famine  bids  you  Hold  !  Ye  are  as  god^  that  eail 
create  soil.  Soil-creating  gods  there  is  no  withstanding. 
They  have  the  might  to  s^  wheat  at  what  price  tliey 
list  I  and  the  right,  to  all  lengths,  and  famine-lengths, — 
if  they  be  'pitiless  infernal  gods  !  Celestial  gods,  I 
think,  would  stop  short  of  the  famine-price  ;  bnt  no  in- 
fernal nor  any  kmd  of  god  can  be  bidden  stop  ! In- 

fstaated  mortals,  into  what  questions  are  yon  driving 
every  thinking  man  in  England ! 

I  say,  you  did  not  make  the  Land  of  England ;  and, 
by  the  possession  of  it,  yon  are  bound  to  iVimish  guid- 
ance and  governance  to  England  I  That  is  the  law  of 
your  position  on  Ais  God's-Eaith  ;  an  everlasting  act 
of  Heaven's  Parliament,  not  repealable  in  St  Stei£en'a 
or  elsewhere  1  Tme  government  and  guidance  ;  not 
no-government  and  Iiaissez-&ire  ;  how  much  leas,  mt*- 
govemment  and  Corn-law !  There  is  is  not  an  im- 
prisoned Worker  looking  out  from  these  Baatillee  but 
appeals,  very  audibly  in  Heaven's  High  Courts,  against 
you,  and  me,  and  every  one  who  is  not  imprisoned, 
"  Why  am  I  here  !"  His  appeal  is  audible  in  Heaven  ; 
and  will  become  audible  enough  on  Earth  too,  if  it  re- 
main unheeded  here.  His  appeal  is  against  you,  fore- 
most of  all ;  yon  stand  in  the  front-rank  of  the  accused  ; 
you,  by  the  very  place  you  hold,  have  first  of  all  to  an- 
swer him  and  Heaven  1 

Nature's  message  will  have  itself  obeyed :  messages 
ef  mere  Free-trade,  Anti-Com-law  League  and  Laissei- 
faire,  will  then  need  small  obeying  ! — Ye  fbols,  in  name 
of  Heaven,  work,  work  at  the  Ark  of  Deliverance' for 
yourselves  and  us,  while  hours  are  still  granted  yon  I 
No :  instead  of  working  at  the  Ark,  they  say,  "We 
cannot  get  our  hands  kept  rightly  warm  ,■"  and  n(  otai- 
natdy  hnming  tKepUakt.  No  madder  spectacle  at  pre- 
sent exhibits  itself  under  this  Sun. 

The  Working  Aristocracy;  Mill-owners,  Ma&nfhc- 
turers.  Commanders  of  Working  Men :  alis,  against 
them  also  much  shall  be  brought  in  aecnsation  ;  much, 
' — and  the  finest  Trade  in  Com,  total  abolition  of  Tarift, 
and  uttermost  "  Increase  of  Mannfactures"  and  "Pros- 
perity of  Commerce,"  will  permanently  mend  no  jot  of  it. 
The  Working  Aristocracy  must  strike  into  a  new  path  ; 
mnst  understand  that  money  alone  is  not  the  represen- 
tstrve  either  ef  man's  snooess  in  the  world,  or  of  maii% 
duties  to  man ;  and  reform  thsir  oWn  selves  ttma  top  te 
bottom,  if  they  wish  England  reformsd.  Ea^and  will 
not  be  habitable  long,  unrefbrmed. 

The  Working  Aristocracy — Yes,  bnt  on  the  threshoM 
of  all  this,  it  is  again  and  again  to  be  asked.  What  of 
the  Idle  Aristocraey  !  Again  and  agsJa,  whaitiball  w» 
say  of  the  Idle  Aristocracy,  the  Owners  of  tbs  Ssil  «r 
England ;  whose  recognised  Amotion  is  tiiat  of  hand* 
somely  consuming  the  rents  of  England,  shooUng  the 
partridges  of  England,  and  as  an  agreeable  amnsemeat 
(if  the  purchase-money  and  other  eonveaienose  selrw,) 
dilettante-ing  in  Parliament  and  QuHet^BessiaM  tat 
England  f  We  will  say  moomfhlly,  in  the  presenes  of 
Heaven  and  Earthr-tbitt  vre  stand  spescbless,  stnpsnt, 
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tsnd  kMv  o«t  wbat  io  sa;  !  That  a  ^lass  of  me^  en- 
titled to  lire  fiTuui^tuonsIji  on  the  marrow  of  the  earth ; 
permitted  simply,  pay,  entreated,  and  as  yst  entreated 
a  Tain,  to  do  nothing  at  all  in  return,  was  never  hereto- 
fore seen  on  the  foce  of  this  Planet.  That  such  a  class 
is  transitory,  exceptional,  and,  unless  Nature's  Laws 
&U  dead,  eannot  continue.  That  it  has  continned  now 
»  modeiata  while;  has,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  been 
nipidly  attaining  its  state  of  perfection.  That  it  will 
hare  to  find  its  duties  and  do  them;  or  else  that  it  must 
and  will  oease  to  he  seen  on  the  faos  of  this  Planet, 
wUeb  is  a  working  one,  not  an  idle  onp. 

Alss,  aljas,  the  Working  Aristocracy,  admonished  by 
Trades-unions,  Chartist  conflagrations,  aboye  all  by  their 
owp  shrewd  sense  kept  in  perpetual  communion  with  the 
fiust  of  things,  will  assuredly  reform  tbemselTcs,  and  a 
woridng  world  will  still  be  possible: — but  the  fate  of 
the  Idle  Aristocracy,  as  One  reads  its  horoscope  hitherto 
in  Oom-laws,  and  such  like,  is  an  abyss  that  fills  one 
with  despair.  Yes,  ray  rosy  fox-hunting  brothers,  a 
tenible  Hippoeratie  look  rereals  itself  (God  knows,  not 
to  my  Joy)  tfarongh  those  fresh  bnxom  conntenanees  of 
yoars.  Throngh  your  Gom-Iaw  Mt^orities,  SUdlag- 
Sealee,  FroteeUag-Dntits,  Bribery-Elections,  and  tri- 
mniAant  Kentish-fire,  a  thinking  eye  discerns  ghastly 
images  of  min,  too  ghastly  fbr  words ;  a  handwriting  as 
of  Msm,  MssfE.  Men  and  brothers,  on  your  Slidmg- 
seale  yon  seem  sliding,  and  to  have  slid, — yon  little 
know  whither !  Good  God  t  did  not  a  French  Do-no- 
thing Aristociaey,  hardly  above  half  a  century  ago,  de- 
clare in  like  manner,  and  in  its  featherhead  believe  in 
like  manner,  "  We  cannot  exist,  and  continue  to  dress 
and  parade  ounelves,  on  the  just  rent  of  the  soil  of 
nance ;  but  we  must  have  farther  payment  than  rent  of 
flie  ami,  we  nnist  be  exempted  from  taxes  too," — we  mnst 
Imre  a  Corn-law  to  extend  our  rent  %  This  was  in  1789 : 
in  fbur  yeus  more — Did  you  look  into  the  Tanneries  of 
HeadoB,  and  the  long-naked  making  for  themselves 
breeches  of  Innqan  skins  !  May  the  mereifol  Heavens 
avert  the  omen ;  may  we  be  wiser,  that  so.  we  be  less 
wietdied. 

Truly  here  is  a  democratic  Benuon — a  philosophy 
of  property  (a  century  or  irwo  beyond  the  repeal  of 
the  Com-lawa)  yeiy  startling  to  Conservative  ears, 
"  Proper^  tpeaUnff,  tie  Liso  hdoags  to  thete  two  : 
7b  tJke  AsMiGvn  God,  and  to  all  his  ehileht»  of 
'if.zss  that  have  ever  worked  vxll  on  it,  or  that  shall 
ever  wokk  well  on  it."  Tiberius  Qracchus,  Frede- 
ri<:k  'William  111.  of  Prussia,  (wh^n  Stein  was  his 
minister,)  and  Thomas  Carlyla — these  three  shall 
teach  us  to  make  an  Aor^Rian  Law,  when  it  may 
seem  necessary. 

But  the  grand  them?  o{  this  book  remains.  To 
balance  these  false  gospels  of  "  Mammonism"  and 
•*  Do-B0thing  Aristocracy,"  we  have  the  true 
gospel  of  Labour,  and  the  just  wages  of  Labour. 
Jjei  the  working  man  hear  that,  and  amid  his 
sooty  toil  ngoice.  He  is  the  only  hero,  in  Mr. 
Carlyle's  esUmatioi^'— the  only  noble. 

For  there  is  a  perennial  nobleness  and  even  sacred- 
nees,  in  Work.  Were  he  never  so  benighted,  forgetful 
of  ids  high  calling,  there  is  always  hope  in  a  man  that 
aotnally  u>d  earnestly  works  :  in  Idleness  alone  is 
there  perpetual  despair.  Work,  never  so  Mammonish, 
mean,  is  in  oommnnication  with  Nature  ;  the  real  de- 
sire to  get  Work  done  will  itself  lead  one  more  and 
more  to  truth,  to  Nature's  appointments  and  regula- 
tions, wfaieh  are  truth. 

The  latest  Gospel  in  this  world  is,  Know  thy  work 
and  do  it.  "  Know  thyself:"  long  enough  has  that  poor 
"  self"  of  thine  tormented  thee  ;  thou  Twilt  never  get  to 
"  know"  it,  I  believe  I  Think  it  not  thy  business,  this  of 
knowing  thyself ;  then  art  an  unknowable  individual : 
know  irtiat  fiiea  canst  work  at ;  and  work  at  it,  like  a 
Hareoles.    That  will  be  thy  better  plan. 

Rhaa  been  wiittcii, "  an  endless  signifioanoe  lies  in 


Work ;"  a  wan  perfects  himself  by  working.  Foul 
jungles  are  cleared  away,  fair  seednelds  rise  instei)4» 
and  stately  cities ;  and  withal  the  man  himself  first 
ceases  to  be  »  jungle  and  foul  unwholesome  depert  there- 
by. Consider  hpw,  even  in  the  meanest  sorts  of  Labour, 
the  whole  soul  of  a  man  is  composed  into  a  kind  of  real 
harmony,  the  instant  he  sets  himself  to  work !  ppubt,. 
Desire,  Sorrow,  Remorse,  Indignation,  Despair  itself, 
all  these  like  belldogs  lie  beleaguering  the  soul  qf  the 
poor  dayworker,  as  of  every  man  :  but  be  bends  himself 
with  frep  valour  against  his  task,  and  all  these  arq 
stilled,  all  these  shrink  murmuring  far  off  ipto  theii 
caves.  The  man  is  now  a  man.  The  blessed  glow  of 
Labour  in  him,  is  it  no^  as  purifying  fire,  wH^rein  all 
poison  is  burnt  up,  and  of  ^ur  sntoke  itself  there  is  p>^<) 
bright  blessed  flame  ! 

Destiny,  on  the  whole,  has  no  other  way  of  cultiv^ti|i& 
us.  A  formless  Chaos,  once  set  it  revof'cing,  grows 
roqnd  and  ever  rounder  ;  ranges  itself,  by  mere  force  of 
gravity,  into  strata,  spherical  courses  ;  is  no  longer  H 
Chaos,  but  a  round  compacted  World,  What  would  be- 
come of  the  Eaortb,  did  she  cease  to  rerolve  1  In  tha 
poor  old  Earth,  so  long  as  she  reTglres,  all  inequaUtiea« 
irregularities  disperse  themselves ;  all  irregularities  ara 
incessantly  heoomiug  regular.  Hast  thou  looked  on  tha 
Potter's  wheel, — one  of  the  venerablest  objects  ;  old  as 
the  Prophet  Ezechiel  and  far  older  t  Kude  lumps  of  clay, 
how  they  spin  themselves  up,  by  mere  quick  whirling, 
into  beautiful  circular  dishes.  And  fancy  the  most  asr 
siduous  potter,  but  withoi)t  his  Vf heel  ;  induced  to  makg 
dishes,  or  rather  amorphous  botches,  by  were  kneadin|| 
and  baking  I  Even  such  a  potter  were  Destiny,  vfith  a, 
human  soul  that  v^oqld  rest  and  lie  at  ease,  that  ^oal4 
not  work  and  spin  !  Pf  an  idle  unreyolving  man  the 
kindest  Destiny,  like  the  most  assiduous  potter  vithoit^ 
wheel,  can  bake  and  knead  nothing  other  than  a  bptdi ; 
let  her  spend  oa  him  what  expensive  colouring,  whatj 
gilding  and  enamelling  she  wijl,  he  is  but  a  botch.  Not 
a  dish ;  no,  a  bulging,  kneaded,  crooked,  Bhambling, 
squint-cornered,  amorphous  botch, — a  mere  enamelleif 
vessel  of  dishonour  I  Let  the  idle  think  of  this. 

Blessed  it  ie  vko  has  found  hh  t^^rj; ;  Ut  hiv^  auk  no 
atlur  Ueuednen,  I}e  has  a  work,  a  ]ife-pnrpo$e  i  ])e. 
has  found  it,  and  will  follow  it ! 

Mr.  Carlyle's  book  is  foU  of  pictures  darl; 
enongb,  of  aompkints  loud  eooBgh,  and  blast* 
strong  enough  of  earnest,  indignant  appeal.  But 
there  is  faith  also,  (as  a  prophet  can  never  exist 
without  that,)  and  a  triumphant  outlook  into  tjia 
boundless  conquests  that  the  "  Chivalry  of  Labour," 
million-handed,  under  its  thousand  captains  of  the 
"  Gifted,"  is  yet  destined  to  achieve  on  the  earth.' 
We  can  allow  ourselves,  further,  only  two  extracts, 
burning  with  the  noblest  eloquence,  one  on  thesQ 
heroic  guides  and  captains  of  labonr ;  th«  otb«7  OS 
that  chlTalry  of  labour  itself. 

I.  THE  Gll'TED. 

I  know  Mammon  too ;  Banks-of-England,  Credit-Sys- 
tems, world-wide  possibilities  of  work  and  traffic  ;  and 
applaud  and  admire  them.  Mammon  is  like  Fire  ;  tha 
usefulest  of  all  servants,  if  the  frightfulest  of  all  mas- 
ters !  The  Cliffords,  Fitzadelms  and  Chivalry  Fighters 
"  wished  to  gain  victory,"  never  doubt  it :  but  victory, 
unless  gained  in  a  certain  spirit,  was  no  victory  ;  defeat, 
sustained  in  a  certain  spirit,  was  itself  victory.  I  say 
again  and  again,  had  they  counted  the  scalps  alone,  thej. 
had  continued  Choctaws,  and  no  Chivalry  or  lasting  vic- 
t^  had  been.  And  in  Industrial  Fighters  and  Cap- 
tains is  there  no  nobleness  discoverable  t  To  them, 
alone  of  men,  shall  there  forever  be  no  blessedness  but 
in  swollen  coffers  ?  To  see  beauty,  order,  gratitude, 
loyal  human  hearts  around  them,  shall  be  of  no  moment ; 
to  see  f^lliginonB  deformity,  mutiny,  hatred  and  despair, 
with  the  addition  of  half  a  million  guineas,  shall  be  bet- 
ter !  Heaven's  blessedness  not  there  ;  Hell's  cnrsedneas, 
and  your  half-million  bits  of  metal,  a  substitute  for  that  t 
Is  there  no  profit  in  diShsing  Heaven's  blessedness,  but 
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only  ingkininggoldl — If  so,  I  apprize  tbo  Mill-owner 
and  Millionaire,  that  he  too  mnst  prepare  forranishing  ; 
that  neither  is  In  bom  to  be  of  the  sorereigna  of  this 
world  ;  that  he  will  have  to  be  trampled  and  chained 
down  in  whatever  terrible  ways,  and  brasa-collared 
safe  among  the  bom  thralls  of  this  world  t  We  cannot 
haTe  CanaUla  and  Doggeries  that  will  not  make  some 
Qtiralry  of  themselres  ;  onr  noble  Planet  is  impatient  of 
rach  ;  in  the  end,  totally  intolerant  of  such ! 

For  the  Heayens,  unwearying  in  their  bonnty,  do  send 
other  Boals  into  this  world,  to  whom  yet,  as  to  their  fore- 
ranners,  in  Old  Roman,  in  Old  Hebrew  and  all  noble 
tines,  the  omnipotetU  guinea  is,  on  the  whole,  an  impo- 
tent gninea.  Has  your  half-dead  ataricions  Com-law 
Lord,  yonr  baJf-aliTe  aTaridona  Cotton-law  Lord,  nerer 
seen  one  snch  1  Snch  are,  not  one,  bnt  lereral ;  are,  and 
wUl  be,  nnless  the  gods  luiTe  doomed  this  world  to  swift 
dire  min.  These  are  they,  flie  elect  of  the  world  ;  the 
bom 'champions,  strong  men,  and  liberatory  Samsons  of 
this  poor  world  :  whom  the  poor  DtlUak-vorld  will  not 
^ways  shear  of  their  strei^^  and  eyesight,  and  set 
to  grind  in  darkness  at  its  poor  gin-wheel  I  Snch  sonls 
are,  in  these  days,  getting  somewhat  out  of  hnmonr  with 
the  world.  Your  -very  Byron,  in  these  days,  is  at  least 
driven  mad  ;  flatly  reftases  fi^alty  to  the  world.  The 
world  with  its  injustices,  its  golden  bratalities,  and  doll 
yellow  guineas,  is  a  disgust  to  such  souls  :  ibe  ray  of 
Heaven  that  is  in  them  does  at  least  predoom  them  to 
bo  very  miserable  here.  Yes  : — and  yet  all  misery  is 
famdty  vMtdmattd,  strength  that  has  not  yet  found  its 
way.  The  black  whirlwind  is  mother  of  the  lightning. 
No  tmdke,  in  any  sense,  but  can  beoome  flame  and  ra- 
diance !  Snch  soul,  once  graduated  in  Heaven's  stem 
University,  steps  out  superior  to  yonr  guinea. 

Dost  thou  know,  O  sumptuous  Com-lord,  Cotton-lord, 
O  mutinous  Trades-Unionist,  cin-vanquished,  undeliver- 
able  ;  O  much-enslaved  World, — this  man  is  not  a  slave 
with  thee  I  None  of  thy  promotions  is  necessary  for  him. 
His  place  is  with  the  stars  of  Heaven  :  to  thee  it  may 
be  Btomentons,  to  him  it  is  indifferent,  whether  thou 
place  him  in  the  lowest  hut,  or  forty  feet  higher  at  the 
top  of  thy  stupendous  high  tower,  while  here  on  Earth. 
The  joys  of  Earth  that  are  precious,  they  depend  not  on 
thee  and  thy  promotions.  Food  and  raiment,  and  round 
a  social  hearth,  sonls  who  love  him,  whom  he  loves  :  these 
are  already  his.  He  wants  none  of  thy  rewards  ;  be- 
hold also,  he  fears  none  of  thy  penalties.  Thou  ouist 
not  answer  even  by  killii^  him :  the  case  of  Anaxarehus 
tiion  canst  kill ;  but  the  self  of  Anaxarehus,  the  word  or 
act  of  Anaxarehus,  in  no  wise  whatever.  To  this  man 
death  is  not  a  bugbear  ;  to  this  man  lif)3  is  already  as 
earnest  and  avrfU,and  beautifal  and  terrible,  as  death. 

Not  a  May-game  is  this  man's  life  ;  but  a  battie  and 
a  march,  a  mattm  with  principalities  and  powers.  '  No 
idle  promenade  through  fragrant  orange-groves  and 
green  flowery  spaces,  waited  on  by  the  choral  Muses 
and  the  rosy  Hours  :  it  is  a  stem  pilgrimage  through 
burning  sandy  solitudes,  through  regions  of  thick-ribbed 
ice.  He  walks  among  men  ;  loves  men,  with  inexpres- 
sible soft  pity, — as  they  oannat  love  him  :  bnt  his  soul 
dwells  in  solitude,  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  Creation. 
Li  green  oases  by  the  palm-tree  wells,  he  rests  a  space  ; 
but  anon  he  has  to  journey  forward,  escorted  by  the 
Terrors  and  the  Splendours,  the  Archdemons  and  Arch- 
angels. All  Heaven,  all  Pandemonium  are  his  escort. 
The  stars  keen-glancing,  from  the  Immensities,  send 
tidings  to  him  ;  the  graves,  silent  with  their  dead,  flrom 
the  Eternities.    Deep  calls  for  him  unto  deep. 

Thou,  O  World,  how  wilt  thou  secure  thyself  against 
this  man  1  Thou  canst  not  hire  him  by  thy  guineas  ; 
nor  by  thy  gibbets  and  law-penalties  restrain  him.  He 
eludes  thee  Hke  a  Spirit.  Then  canst  not  forward  him, 
{hon  canst  not  hinder  him.  Thy  penalties,  thy  poverties, 
neglects,  oontnmelies  :  behold,  all  these  are  good  for 
him.  Come  to  him  as  an  enemy  ;  tum  from  him  as  an 
atifriend  ;  only  do  not  this  one  thing, — infect  him  not 
with  thy  own  delusion  :  the  benign  Genius,  were  it  by 
very  death,  shall  guard  him  against  this  ! — What  wilt 
thou  do  with  him  t  He  is  above  Thee,  like  a  god.  Thou, 
in  thy  stupendous  three-inch  pattens,  art  nnder  him.  He 


is  thy  bom  king,  thy  conqueror  and  soiiresie  Uvgirei ; 
not  all  the  guineas  and  cannons,  and  leather  luipni- 
nella,  nnder  the  sky  can  save  tbse  fkom  him.  Hiriett 
thickskinned  Mammon-world,  ruggedest  Calibu  iball 
obey  him,  or  become  not  Caliban  but  a  ciamp.  Ob,  if 
in  this  man,  whose  eyes  can  flash  Heaven's  Uj^itnmg, 
and  make  aJl  Calibans  into  a  oramp,  there  dwelt  not,  u 
the  essence  of  his  very  being,  a  God's  Justice,  Imiiia 
Nobleness,  Veracity  and  Mercy, — I  should  ttoMt  ta 
the  world.  Bnt  his  strength,  let  us  rejoice  to  viia- 
stand,  is  even  this  :  the  quantity  of  Justice,  of  Tsloar 
and  Pity  that  is  in  him.  To  hypocrites  asd  tailonl 
quacks  in  high  places,  his  eyes  are  lightning  ;  Wt  ^ 
melt  in  dewy  pity  softer  than  a  mother's  to  tht  dowi- 
pressed,  maltreated  ;  in  his  heart,  in  his  great  thmglit, 
is  a  sanctnary  for  all  the  wretdied.  Thk  wgrii'i  im- 
provement is  forever  snre. 

n.  THE  CHIVAUIT  OF  lABOUB. 

Some  "  Chivalry  of  Labour,"  some  noble  Hoaaiitjal 
practical  Divineness  of  Labour,  will  yet  be  letliadM 
this  Earth.  Or  why  mil;  why  do  we  pny  to  Hetni, 
withont  setting  onr  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel  I  lb 
Present,  if  it  -^  have  the  Future  acooaplish,a]iiIl  'ir 
self  commenoe.  Thou  who  prophesiest,  who  belisw^ 
begin  thou  to  ItalfiL  Here  or  nowhere,  now  e^uDyil 
at  any  time  1  That  ont-oast  help-needhig  thiag  or  p» 
son,  trampled  down  under  vulgar  feet  or  ho«&,  bo  h^ 
"  possible  "  for  it,  no  prize  offered  for  the  aaviiig  of  it,— 
canst  not  thou  save  it,  then,  withont  prize  I  Pit  kA 
thy  hand,  in  God's  name ;  know  that "  impossibly' *^ 
Truth  and  Mercy  and  the  everlasting  Voice  of  Nitut 
order,  has  no  place  in  the  brave  man's  dietioiiaiy.  TM 
when  all  men  have  said  "  Impossible,"  aod  timbM 
noisily  elsewhither,  and  then  alone  art  left,  tlm  M 
thy  time  and  possibility  have  come.  It  is  for  thee  mv: 
do  tkou  that,  tuid  <uk  no  ma»'t  eouiud,butAj  om  m^ 
andGotTi. 

It  is  to  yon,  ye  Workers,  who  do  already  w«d^lsi 
are  as  grown  men,  noble  and  honourable  ia  i  ntt, 
that  the  whole  world  calls  for  new  work  and  mMaem 
Subdue  mutiny,  discord,  wide-spread  de^air,  by  du- 
fulness,  justice,  mercy,  and  wisdom.  C^sos  ii  du^ 
deep  as  Hell ;  let  light  be,  and  there  is  instead  t  gtea 
flowery  World.  O,  it  is  great,  and  there  is  no  othr 
greatness.  To  make  some  nook  of  God's  CnttieD  ^ 
little  frnitfuler,  better,  m<»e  wm^y  of  God;  te  mM 
some  human  hearts  a  little  wiser,  maimer,  ksffio^ 
more  blessed,  less  accursed  I  It  is  work  for  s  GoJJ 
Sooty  Hell  of  mutiny,  and  savagery,  asd  deapsir  osb,  br 
man's  energy,  be  made  a  kind  ^  Heaves ;  deired  of  in 
soot,  of  its  mutiny,  of  its  need  to  mutiny ;  the  eTeriittni 
arch  of  Heaven's  azure  overspanning  U  too,  and  ite  casj 
ning  mechanisms  and  tall  chiinney-Eteeples,ai  i  biilli  ^ 
Heaven ;  God  and  all  men  looking  on  it  well  plemd- 

Unstained  by  vrasteful  deformities,  by  wasted  te»ni* 
heart 's-blood  of  men,  or  any  defikoement  of  the  Pit,  sol>><« 
flruitful  Labour,  growing  ever  nobler,  will  eeoe  IM^" 
the  grand  sole  ndraole  of  Man ;  whereby  Maa  hu  lixs 
fW>m  the  low  places  of  iba  Earth,  vmy  litaiaUji  iiM 
divine  Heavens.  Plonghers,  pinners,  Bailden;  F^ 
phets.  Poets,  Kings ;  Brindleys  and  GoeOes,  OdiM  im 
Arkwrii^ ;  all  martyrs,  aod  noble  men,  aad  I**'*!'* 
of  one  grand  Host :  immeasurable  ;  ssar^iiiig  ef  """' 
ward  since  the  Beginnings  of  the  World.  Tbe(Ma>°f'> 
all-conquering,  flame-crowned  Host,  n^le  every  ■ol'ii'^ 
in  it ;  sacred,  and  alone  noble.  Let  him  who  '"'** 
it  hide  himself;  let  him  tremble  for  himself  ^^J* 
every  button  cannot  make  him  noble ;  dteaves  of  Bsu^ 
garters,  nor  bnshels  of  Georges ;  nor  any  otbsr  msMt- 
aace  bnt  maofUly  enlisting  in  it,  valiantly  takiagP>*" 
and  step  in  it.  0  Heavens,  will  he  not  bethiBk  'b"'™  ' 
he  too  i»  K  nteded  i»  tke  Bott  I  It  were  so  bleMo> 
thrioe-blessed,  for  himself  and  for  us  all  I  Ii  bopo  « 
the  Last  Partridge,  and  some  Duke  of  Weiasr  »■••» 
onr  English  Dukes,  we  will  be  patient  yet  a  wlm 

"  The  Futine  hides  in  it 
Good  hif  aad  lomnr; 
We  preas  ttiU  thoraw. 
Nought  that  abides  in  it  „ 

Daunting  na,— onward,'*  * 
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CHAPTKBXVI. 

TsB-Begio  kitebeBs  and  apaitmeBts  are  geOMS 
•Djr  built  vtOitelj  separate  ftom  the  honees  of 
their  masters,  and  none  of  the  white  people  ever 
tliuik  «f  mtrading  into  the  negzoes'  piemiaes ;  so 
thai  tiwdavea  taary  on  unch  sport,  witheat  tbeic 
■iHleiiu  oriiBStKates  being  in  the  least  aware  of  it 
Vbeantifsaj,  acootdingto  inTftation,  assembled 
in  the  laige  kitchen  of  Mr.  Bellgrore's  dwelling ; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  kitchen  was  crammed 
with  the  negro  party  :  "  de  laidies"  arrayed  in  caat- 
oi'-«c"l>enowed"  dresBoa of  their  mistresaea;  "de 
gnekAi^iir  suits  diisfl7"tal«»  de  lotm  ob,  Ua  dis 
oeeaahte,''£rtoitheirnia8terB.  Onfheheartiibkmd 
several  llvge  logs  of  tnrpeoltine  pine,  which  lighted 
np  the  whole  apartment,  and,  glowing  upon  the 
a«Ht^  gtoap,  tmmaed  iimt  happy-looldj^;  oonn- 
tenaneeSi  QuMn,  anayed  in  his  new  llveiy,  aeted 
fte  part  of  door-keeper ;  and  dandy  nigger  Tom, 
adorned  in  a  foU-dress  suit  of  hU  master's,  sporting 
a  diamond  ring  and  splendid  gold  watchand  chain 
helnnging  to  (SaUiard,  acted  the  part  vi  nustw  of 
Afr  cSMmenies. ' 

"B^  leabe  for  denounce  Massa  and  MBssee 
Pinkton  ob  de  State  'teatre !"  roared  Hainan,  as  he 
Iwadlnd  into  -th»  room  a  swaggocing  stout  negro, 
TCth  •  spangled  jaeket  flo,  and  a  n^[raw«iBh  witii 
a  tfksal  a^«n. 

*•  Ha  r'  exclaimed  Tom,  catching  the  negro  by  the 

hand.  "  Bleaa  a  soul,  bttbba,how  you  do  ?  Ha  !  sista 

kof-fw.  ia^bvry  well  ?" 

'  'f  B«R7wdil,tanke«IiMibMil"  Miswered  the  negto. 

"  Boir  yon  do  bubba  Tomt  Hope  I  is  see  you  berrr 

wdir  . 

**  fi^gpry.weU,  pl«aaa  d^Lor !"  was  the  pious  reply  ; 
aad  -'  Teoi,  th«»  addressing  the  company,  said, 
tiddler' an'  genakn,  we  is  now  hab  de  werry 
udaok-fbr,  and  nnezpect  happiness,  ob  de  felicity, 
ob  Massa  and  Mlssee  Pinkton  company,  for  en- 
wease  da  plaanue  ob  dia  joyful  and  haj^y  'casion." 
"  Yeutm«  -hwiwie  hsawwi  wesiy  good->-<beny 
goe^  1*^  wMrtt»anABi]n6d8  re^tmseof  tiieoompany. 
Massa  Pinkton  then  bowe4  and  politely  hsnd- 
iqg'hla.  partner  .to  a  seat,  threw  himself  on  the 
ia«r  httenhoymyiag, "  A»  Massa  Homlum  sagr  to 
Mnna-Ovvliee^nin  a  ]day,«iippariae  for  li«  at  you 
f«et,15iirWy?' 

"SoJey !  Ben,  you  i^ways  say  ^ometing  good !" 
i*M  tfi«i  nwixy  4m«wer. 
.'  ▲  large  hkiik  eaaUron,  filled  wiUi  exoellent 
eo<fc<,  ^)nu^^a«)edin  the  centre  of  the  kitohea,  and 
a^nn&lje^  of  c&ps,  porringers,  bowk,  and  cahi- 
bawet^  v!!eize  Iianded  round  to  the  company.  With 
9tMf.  of  djg>Mfiwd  iinjportance^  Tom,  stnitted  to- 
iwidi ibBi'caaIdrea,-and  .flourishing  a  hogs'  ladle 
iuMtAmi,  Vbyfed  hnAy  to  the  company  and  said— 
"  Cfeaekm;  do  me  de  honor  ob  hand  m  de  ladies* 
caps :  please,  attend  to  de  fair  sex." 

Tom  was  goon  surrounded  by  applicants ;  and 
dealing  the  coffee  out  with  the  ladle,  he  endeavour^ 
ed  to  administer  etjiial  Justice  to  all— Although,  at 

TOL.  X.— KO.  cxir. 


time%  Ite  eonld  not  avoid  scalding  the  fingers  of 
some  unlucky  hcddet  of  a  «*>ft)»^ifhi  The  bustle 
around  the  eauldron  was  animating;  and  tiie  shor- 
ing, jostling,  yelling,  and  chattering,  deafening. 

"  Massa  Tom,  you  please,  my  cup  next,"  cried 
one. 

"  Yehl  goley,nokickmy shins !"  cried  a  second. 

"  Wot  de  debll  you  piws  so  for  ?"  cried  a  third. 

"Stan'  back  !"  roared  a  fourth. 

"Yeh!  Massa  Tom.  Oh  Lor!  you  scald  my 
hand  I"  yelled  a  fifth,  as  he  let  his  cup  fall  on  the 
foot  of  ilia  nsigfabour. 

*•  Yeh !"  shrieked  the  sufferer  j  "  yon  dam  tief, 
you  let  you  cup  fall  and  bum  my  foot !" 

"  Order,  genelem  1"  vociferated  Tom. 

Amidst  souadssuoh  as  Utese  the  ladies'  cups  wei« 
filled  ;  and  Tom  then  filling  a  bason  of  nqiactable 
dimensions  for  himself  resided  the  ladle,  saying, 
"Now,  genelem,  help  youshefs !" 

An  engagement  instantly  ensued  for  possession 
of  the  la«lle,«aoh  striving  to  caicii  it  first.  A  kick 
on  the  stuns  of  the  holder  was  the'  most  effectual 
method  of  cau^g  the  ladle  to  be  relinquished; 
and,  after  much  struggling,  cursing,  and  jostling, 
the  party  was  supplied.  WaflSes  and  hominey 
cakes,  ^ih  sweet-potatoe  loaves,  were  liberally 
distributed ;  and  tiie  smaeking  of  lips,  and  load 
plying  of  masticators,  mingled  with  loud  and 
hearty  shouts  of  laughter,  testified  the  very  height 
of  n^gro  happiness.  After  coffee,  sassafrasa  beer, 
gin-sling,  ^pie-jack,  cocktail,  and  brandy,  were 
handed  ronnd  in  th«  same  dishes  in  whidi  the 
coffee  had  been  distributed.  A  cessation  at  length 
occurring,  a  dance  was  loudly  called  for  ;  but  on. 
inquiry,  it  was  fonnd.  that  ths  musician  engaged 
for  the  oocaaon  was  not'lbrtiisQining.  - 

"  Wot  de  debil  hab  become  ob  de  moosic  ?'  in- 
quired Tom.  ."  'Pon  soul,  I  was  gib  dat  old  blind 
tirf,  Apollo^  qu&rta  dolla'  for  come  here."_  ' .    ,     , 

'*  'PoUo  can't  «om«,"  responded  Hanao-;  "  him 
got  dronk  die  morning,  and  break  him  fid^e." 

"  So,  him  got  dronk  wii  my  money  V  exclaimed 
Tom.  "  Dat's  de  ifpod  ob  pay  dese  low  moodcans 
beforehand^ :  cus'  bad  lot !"     .       . 

"Ntba  sDJaA,"  cried- Hamsn;  "nigger  always 
hab  moosic  in  him  own  heart.  Whackie,  ban'  me 
down  dat  ole  tin  pan.  and  get  I  two  sticks— I  soon 
gib  you  jJenty  moosic" 

The  pan  aiul  two  sticks  were  handed  to  iMm,  and- 
Haman  gave  the  signal  for  a-ooontty  dimce.  A 
slave  will  dance  as  m^itOy  to  the  sound  of  a  tin 
pan,  as  he  will  do  to  a  AiU  orchestra  of  first-rate, 
music ;  so.  thie  party  set  to  with  right  good  will; 
and  all  was  mirth  and  guety,  till  iii»  companor 
was  startled  by  a  lotid  and  rapid  knocking  at  tiie 
door ;  aiid  a  young  negro,  forcing  his  Viray  into  the 
kitchen,  ran  up  to  dandy  Tom,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Oh  1  Tom— you  Massa  is  come  home ;  he  ax  for 
yon.  Oh!  Lor!  him  noo  coat,  and  him  gold 
watch  and  <dii^  and  hfi|i  big  diamond-pin,  hab 
been  all  stole !"  ■ 
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''  Hassa  home!"  exclaimed  Tom,  in  alarm ;  "  him 
noo  coat — ^him  watch  and  pin !    Wot  lall  I  Ap  V 

"  Oh !  Tom,  you  lascal  tief,  you  hab  got  de  coat 
on,"  cried  the  youth.  "  PnD.  him  off— 4ut :  I  nm 
home  wid  him." 

"Pun  urn  off,  den,"  cried  Tom,  in  a  qncndsiy ; 
•*ye8,  pull  away — fast — faht !"  as  he  held  out  his 
iann  to  the  young  negro  to  help  him  in  stripping. 

The  youUt,  as  desired,  toolc  hold  of  the  sleeve, 
JUid  pulled  frith  right  good  earnest ;  but  the  coat 
seemed  resolved  not  to  part  from  its  present  wearer ; 
and  all  their  pulling  and  tugging  seemed  in  vain. 
No  garment  could  stand  such  rough  tisage ;  and  just 
as  the  parties  had  wrought  themselves  into  a  state  of 
desperation  and  perspiration,  the  sleeve  gave  way, 
and  both  puller  and  pullee  staggered  back-'-one 
gazing  at  Uie  sleeveless  arm,  the  other  at  ihe  arm- 
less sleeve. 

"  Cue'  you  black  heart !  flee  wot  yon  do !"  cried 
Tom,  trembling  with  rage  and  ^r. 

"  He  no  me— he  youshef,  you  dam  blaeka  waggi- 
bon  I"  roared  the  youth. 

Tom  flew  at  his  opponent ;  and  grappling  each 
other  by  the  shoulders,  they  forthwith  proceeded 
to  rap  tiieir  heads  together ;  till,  tired  of  this  ma- 
noravre,  they  paused,  and  looked  each  other  in  the 
fcce,  growling  and  grinding  their  teeth.  "  How 
yon  like  dat,  you  black  willan  1"  roared  Tom. 

•"Top  till  yon  Massa  eotch  you !"  cried  his  an- 
tagonist ;  "goley!  he  sail  gib  yon  fam,  fum.**  So 
saying,  lie  broke  from  Tom's  grasp,  and  darted  out 
of  the  kitdien.  Levelling  his  head  like  a  batter- 
ing-ram, Tom  rushed  after  the  fugitive,  who,  dex- 
teroudy  springing  aside,  saluted  Tom  as  he  passed 
with  a  kick,  which  sent  him,  head  foremost,  into 
the  duck-pond,  and  fled.  Half  crying  with  shame 
and  vexation,  Tom  extricated  himself  from  the 
pond,  and  letuming  to  the  kitchen,  placed  himself 
before  the  fire  to  d^. 

"I  is werty  sotrjr  for  dis  lamencholly  ewent," 
said  Haman.  *  I  tmk  you  Massa  will  send  you  to 
de  mgar-house," 

"  I  tink  dat  myshef,"  groaned  Tom. 

The  nine  o'clock  bell  now  struck,  and  the  toll 
of  the  drums  of  the  city-guard,  gave  warning  for 
every  negro  to  hurry  home,  as  none  are  allowed  to 
walk  the  street  after  that  hour  without  a  passport 
from  their  masters  or  owners.  The  company, 
therefore,  hurriedly  broke  up,  and  fled  in  all  di- 
rections homewards,  without  waiting  the  ceremony 
of  bidding  each  other  good  night, 

Tom  and  Ben  were  the  only  two  left,  and  they 
agreed  to  go  homewards  together  as  soon  as  Tom's 
clothes  were  dry.  Apprehensive,  however,  of  en- 
countering the  city-guard,  and  thereby  getting 
quarters  in  the  guard-house,  they  entered  into  a 
consultation  how  they  could  best  trick  the  sentinels. 
The  guard  being  chiefly  composed  of  Germans, 
who  could  not  r^  English,  Tom  and  his  friend 
instantly  concocted  a  plan  to  get  safe  off.  Ben 
pulled  a  piece  of  dirty  white  paper  from  his  pocket, 
and  shaped  it  like  a  letter,  after  scrawling  two  or 
three  lines  with  shoe-blacldng  on  it. 

«  Now,"  said  Tom,  «  when  you  meet  de  guard, 
gib  'em  dis  leely  bit  of  paper,  and  say  dat  you  hab 
got  pawport  from  you  Massa  on  business,  and  I 


sail  act  de  part  of  yon  dog,  and  gallop  onmjliud 
and  feet  in  de  gutter." 

'  This  being  agreed  on,  they  sallied  forth;  kt 
had  not  proceeded  far,  tiU  they  encountered  one  of 
the  city-guard,  when  Tom  instantly  plumped  ism 
on  his  hiuids  and  knees  in  the  gutter,  imitating  the 
walk  of  a  dog.  Ben  advanced  towaidi  the  gaud, 
who  preasnted  his  bayonet  at  tlie  augro's  bieut, 
and  ordered  him  to  stand. 

« I  hab  got  paa^MHrt,  Maaaa,"  aaid  Btn,  boldof 
out  Um  piMO  <rf  dirfy  white  paper  tothe  MotiiieL 

"  Yaw,  yaw,"  said  tha  santind,  looking  gm^ 
atthep^erby  the  light  of  a  lamp;  "puhport, 
yaw,  all  ish  reicfat— pass !"  All  would  hare  teea 
right,  liad  Tom  not  snddenly  raised  his  head,  «id 
his  lilaek  pMe  enooontered  the  qre  «{  tlwsHtiBil, 
who,  starting  baok  with  afiHght,  neariy  dnftUi 
musquet,  as  he  exclaimed—''  Man  Got  I  nt  te 
Tenfelishdatr 

"Oh!"  saidBeB,«datbemyMiia1rig,hkd( 
dog." 

''PlaekTog!"«zchdniedthet6ntiiieL  "D* 
nor  «t  blltjsen !  he  ish  von  ver  qnott  ^a«k  tog; 
standsh,orIviUshot  yontcadl"  So  is^iw 
levelled  his  flnlock  at  Tom,  who,  having  sedoite 
to  get  a  bullet  through  hia  body,  yaUed  sat  villi 
terror. 

"  No,  no ;  oh  Lor' !  Massa,  nofln !— »i)li«! 
I  is  only  one  poor  dam  black  nigger  i" 

«  Surrender  I"  ahouted  the  guard. 

"Yes,  Mawa;  yes,"  faltared  Tom,as,<H*« 
in  every  limb,  he  surrendered  at  diseretian  to  lb 
sentinel,  who,  tying  him  arm  to  arm  witli  BH^ 
drove  them  both  beforo  him  to  the  goard-lwue. 

Willobay  Brookley,  captain  of  tlie  ei^  ga»J  ^ 
Carlville,  was  one  of  the  nelileat-miaded,  sadmort 
accomplished  yonng  men  in  the  eity.  Pnad  nd 
lofty  in  spirit,  like  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  rflii* 
State,  h«  yet  had  a  powerful  oomnand  em  liis 
passions ;  and  his  easy,  aeeommedating  mimet' 
rendered  him  a  favourite  with  all  elaasesef  aoeietf. 

Brookley  was  recUni]^  lisiiesdy  on  a  soft  in  his 
own  apartment  in  the  guard-house,  witen  a  Inui: 
rap  at  the  door  aroused  him. 

"  Come  la,"  cried  he ;  wd  instantiy  Am  *«« 
opened,  and  Hans  Vonbeig,  the  seigesatofti" 
guard,  entered — bowed  stiffly,  palled  rf  hil«»^ 
and  then  stood  sttff  as  if  he  had  swi^owed  s  iw- 
rod. 

"Wen,  Vonbeig,  is  Uiere  anythhig  «iw«^ 
inquired  Brookley. 

"  Yaw,  Mynheer,"  answered  the  seigttt^  ^ 
a  most  mysteriously-important  look. 

«Ha!»  cried  Brookley,  starttog  Vf  '^^' 
**  what  is  iti" 

«  Doo  plack  rashcal  niggwrA,"  lespondei  ?«■>• 
bei^g. 

"  Tut ;  is  that  all !"  said  Uie  Captain. 

"Nehi,  Mynheer!" 

«  WeU,  out  with  the  test." 

"  Von  niggersh,  gives  shmaD  pit  P«I«*^^ 
write  for  pashport  ;  oder  von,  vash  gaJlob  on  h* 
hant  and  foota  in  gutter,  like  pig  placlc  tog."  Ana 
Vonberg  manoeuvred  with  his  luuids  and  ftet,  w 
exempiuy  what  he  aaid. 
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"Oil,  to  ehcat  the  giuud,  I  rappcxN,"  Mid 
Brooklejr,  amSing.     "  Wen  the  negioea  token  1" 

**  Y»w,  Mynhew,  bodi  token.  See  here  ;"  and 
T«M  and  Ben  were  muohed  into  the  Toom,  tied 
•BB  to  arm,  and  gnarded  by  two  soldiera. 

«  UnUnd  them,"  said  Brookley ;  and  the  ne- 
giMB  ^Mve  instantly  loeeed. 

"  So,  Sir,*  Baid  the  Captain,  aJMicadng  Tom, 
^'ywa  iatn  been  endeaTooring  to  impose  npon  the 
atygmMtAi" 

"  Ko,  Sii^*  anawervd  Tom,  with  a  look  of  of- 
ftnded  dign^  ;  *<  I  neber  yna  impose  on  nobody." 

"  I  think  I  hJiTe  seen  you  before,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain.     "Whs  do  yon  belong  to r 

"  I  belong  to  my  own  massa,"  said  Tom,  solklly. 

"  I  should  guess  as  mnch,"  responded  Brookley, 
Utii^  his  lip.  **  And,  piay,  what  is  your  mas- 
ter's naiBer 

"  Jitsf  eall  nra  mf  maita^  answered  Tom,  dog- 

ProToked  by  the  Impertinent  ulSweM  of  the  ne- 
gro, Bivokky  rose  and  said,  in  an  angry  tone,  "I 
shall  tfy  the  effiset  of  the  black-hole  on  you,  my 
fineftUow;  it  may  cnre  year  ins(^noe." 

Tom  heard  the  threat  with  an  uneasy  tremour, 
kpA  was  abo«rt  to  beg  for  mercy,  when  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  servant  entering,  addressed 
Captain]  Brookley,  saying,  **  Lieutenant  Gralliard 
preaento  his  oMupUments,  and  wishes  to  know  if 
yon  are  disengaged." 

»  Slow  him  in,"  said  the  Captain. 

"(Ml  Lor*, Massa!"  ejaculated  Tom,  in  the  utmost 
tr^idatien.  "  O  Massa,  put  I  into  a  black-hole, 
a  ooal-cella',  or  up  a  chimney !  0  Massa,  let  I 
hide  myshef ! " 

Gaffiard's  Toice  was  now  heard,  and  Tom  became 
the  more  earnest  in  his  entrealies  to  be  allowed  to 
hide,  no  matter  where  ;  so  that  Brookley  paused 
and  looked  at  him  with  mnch  surprise,  till,  on 
GalHanl  oxtering  the  apartment,  Tom  i^ade  a 
raA.  to  the  doer  to  get  off,  but  was  instantly  col- 
lared by  the  guard,  and  brought  back. 

**  The  deuce  1"  exclaimed  Galliard,  as  he  recog- 
nised liis  Talet  in  the  custody  of  the  guard.  "  Tom, 
what  are  yon  doing  here  %" 

**1  eoBM  for  look  for  yon,  Massa,"  said  Tom, 
shaking  himself  free  of  his  captors. 

"  Look  for  me ! — in  a  guard-house?"  cried  Gal- 
liard, with  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  Sa,  for  true,  Massar,"  answered  Tom,  star- 
ing him  full  in  the  face. 

Captain  Brookley  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of 
laugbter  at  the  cool  impudence  of  the  negro. — • 
«  So,  ho  r  cried  h^  «  Master  Blackie,  this  is  your 
master,  then?    Mr.  Galliard  is  your  owner t" 

"  Yes,  Sa,"  answered  Tom,  with  a  look  of  im- 
portance ;  "him  hab  dat  felicity .** 

"  To  ft^at  am  I  indebted  for  the  honour  of  this 
Visit  V  inquired  Brookley,  addressing  Galliard. 

"There  has  been  a  robbery  committed  at  my 
iMuae  this  erening,"  answered  GalHard.  "  A  ball- 
dress,  a  gold  watdt  and  chain,  a  diamond  xing  and 
pin,  have  been  stcden.  I  wish  you,  therefore,  to 
cause  the  eriminal  officers  to  be  on  the  alert  after 
the  thief." 

DoriBg  this  address  Tom  diook  as  if  h«  had  a 


fit  of  the  ague,  and  fiaintly  bHaHnA.  ''Massa,  you 
please,  I  go  home." 

"Yon  are  a  prisoner,  yon  hlaek  rascal,"  ex- 
claimed Brookley.  "  We  do  not  require  to  look  far 
for  the  thief.  See,  Mr.  Galliud,  that  negro  fellow  of 
yours  has  been  making  free  with  your  property." 

Galliard  turned  to  Tom,  and  with  rage  and  v^a- 
tion  beheld  the  diamond  pin  glittering  on  his  boeom, 
and  the  gold  ehain  hanging  in  ^tastic  folds  over 
the  breast  of  his  vest.  A  second  glance  showed 
the  soiled  and  desbnyed  ball-dress,  baa.  which  the 
slecTO  of  the  coat  had  vanished.  Transported  with 
fury,  Galliard  grasped  his  delinquent  valet  by  the 
neck,  and  was  proceeding  to  execute  sununary 
Justice  on  his  person,  when  Tom  yelled  out — 

"  'Top  !  wurra  de  debil  you  mean  ?  You  tink  I 
b  gone  a  he  ill  use  dat  way— eh  1  No,  I  go  dia 
moment  to  magistrate,  and  complain  of  dis  iU  use 
for  noting,  and  'ply  to  he  for  selll  to  oder  massa !" 

"  Yon  infernal  rascal — you  impudent  dog  1"  ex- 
claimed Galliard,  qolvering  with  rage  ;  *<  Til 
break  every  bone  in  yenr  body !" 

"  Wot  de  debil  you  mean  V  yelled  Tom.  «  Yon 
gone  a  kill  II  ens'  you  I  want  a  get  youshef 
hang  for  murder— «h  V 

"  Nay,  nay,  Mr.  Galliard,"  said  the  captoin  of 
the  guard ;  "  restrain  your  passion — the  fellow  is 
not  worth  your  attention :  sell  him  at  once,  and 
get  quit  of  him." 

"  Dat  is  all  I  want,"  cried  Tom,  freeing  himself 
from  his  master's  grasp.  "  I  want  for  be  sell — 
handsome,  good-lookee  nigger  like  I,  is  worth  a 
tousand  dolla'  any  day.  Many  nice  lady  be  glad 
for  get  good-looka  chap  like  1 1" 

«  Then  sold  you  shall  be  I"  said  Galliard  ;  "  and 
that,  too,  in  the  public  market  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Captain  Brookley,"  he  continued,  addressing 
the  captoin  of  the  guard,  "  I  wiU  thank  you  to 
keep  this  rascal  under  close  confinement  till  to- 
morrow morning,  and  send  liim  down  to  the  slave- 
market." 

"  With  pleasure,"  answered  Brookley.  •♦  Here," 
said  he,  addressing  the  guard,  "  clap  that  fellow  in 
the  black-hole.  Strip  him  of  his  borrowed  plumes, 
and  put  some  old  clothes  on  him ;  and,  hark  ye, 
give  him  nothing  but  bread  and  water." 

"  Bread  and  wato ! "  exclaimed  Tom,  with  a  look 
of  horror.  "  Lor',  Massa ! — 'pon  soul,  I  no  like 
dat ;  Massa — ^you  is  joke." 

"  Take  him  away,"  said  the  Captun ;  "  and  re- 
move this  other  fellow,"  pointing  to  Ben,  who  had 
hitherto  stood  unnoticed.  "  Let  them  be  confined 
separately."  And  the  two  prisoners  were  miirched 
off. 

**  Don't  aDow  the  feUoVs  conduct  to  vex  you  so," 
said  Captoin  Brookley  to  Galliard,  who  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room,  tearing  the  fingers  frx>m 
his  gloves. 

« I  cannot  help  it,"  said  Galliard  ;  «« but  he  i« 
an  ungrateful  dog — let  him  go— one  whom  I  in- 
dulged so  much !" 

"And  by  that  indulgence  mined  him,"  said 

Brookley,  interrupting  him.    "Nay,  I  beg  pardon 

if  I  have  oiiended  yon ;  but  yon  are  well  aware, 

my  dear  Galliard,  that  tiiese  black  fellows  must  be 

I  kept  under  proper  subjection,  and  at  a  proper  dia- 
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tftuce.  Allow  thtsm  the  least  fiuniliarity,  and  they 
sooa  beoonte  most  iniolent." 

"  Periiaps  I  am  to  blame,"  Mid  Galliard  ;  «  but 
the  feUow'8  mother  was  my  nniM,  and  I  haTe  been 
accustomed  with  the  rogne't  insolenoe  since  child- 
hood ;  and  it  is  very  hard  to  part  wiUi  one  whom 
— notwithstanding  all  his  f(^y— I  still  Ilk* ;  and 
then,  the  thoughts  of  the  poor  feUow  getting  a 
li&rsh  and  erael  master.  No,  no,  £uth— 'I  wont 
part  with  him  yet" 

"  I  bonoor  you  for  your  feeUnga,"  said  Broob- 
ley ;  "  but,  unless  yon  humble  your  slaves  pride, 
yon  will  never  get  any  good  of  him.  'Tis  plain  he 
thiaks  himself  superior  to  the  rest  of  his  race.  Now, 
suppose  you  sink  him  in  his  own  esteem-— 'tis  the 
only  way  of  bringing  him  in." 

"  How  can  this  be  done  t"  said  Galliaid. 

"  Send  him  to  the  sUTennarket  eariy  to-morrow 
moraing,"  answered  Brookley ;  "  I  will  send  two 
persons  tiiere,  to  bay  him  at  a  tety  low  price,  and 
you  can  have  him  from  them  again." 

"  Well,  anange  it  as  you  wUl,"  sud  GktUiaid ; 
"  but  do  not  lethim  be  ill  vsed." 

"  Meet  me  here  to-morrow  night,"  said  Brook- 
ley  ;  "  you  will  haTe  soote  sp<nrt  with  my  plans." 

"Agreed— ^oed  nigbt !"  and  OaUiaird  departed. 


Early  next  mon^ng,  Tom  was  awakoMd  from 
his  sbunber  on  the  hard  floor  of  the  blaak-]»^  by 
one  of  the  gnard  salotiag  him  with  a  kick  on  the 
shina.  Tom  instantly  started  to  his  fieet,  and  oMt- 
ing  a  bewildered  glaiioe  around,  nibbed  his  ey^ 
and  looked  at  the^  lamp  which  the  goard  carried. 

"  Come,"  growlad  tbe  guard ;  "  it's  time  yo«  was 
in  the  slave-market.  Put  on  that  old  coat,  and 
them  'ere  old  tronsos,  and  come  along.  Quick-^ 
wiUye?" 

Tom  mechanically  drew  on  part  of  the  dress 
which  the  guard  tfamw  at  him ;  but  tiunutiag  his 
arm  into  the  sleeve  of  hb  coat,  his  hand  went 
through  a  Ivge  r6nt  in  th»  eU»ow.  Tom's  ftstidi- 
ous  niceness  about  dress  was  ofiended  at  this ;  bat 
much  more  so  when  he  ffamd  the  coot  was  mimu 
one  of  the  tails. 

«  Wot  de  debil  is  dis  ?"  cried  Tom.  «'  Tou  tink 
I  is  gone  a  be  exhibit  in  pobUc  like  one  oua'  raggy- 
mulfia?    Iseeyoudam.fusti" 

And  he  endeavoured  to  pull  off  the  coat ;  but 
the  guard,,  with  a  prdimiBary  shake  of  his  fist  in 
Tom's  fece,  said — 

"  Keep  en  the  ooat^  or,  dam.  me !  I'll  waUop  your 
skin  for  you  I" 

So  Tom  most  reluctantly  assented. 

In  an  open  i^iaee  near  the  Exchange,  were'  a»> 
sembled  several  greups  of  slaves,  who  were  to  be' 
exposed  for  sale.  Here  ntight  be  sees  a  group  of 
mothers,  chattering  merrily  to  each  otiier;  and 
their  children,  half  naked,  chasing  one  another 
in  sport,  or  waUowing  like  littla  pigs  amimg 
the  mud,  with  shouts  of  ^ee ;  and  thjere  tfas  &ir> 
complexi«ned  qaadrooo,  the  blood  of  the  wUte 
man  flowing  in  his  veins,  and  mantling  his  cheek 
with  the  blush  of  grief  and  shame.  Here  might 
be  seen  a  group  of  stalwart  negroes,  of  herculean 
form,  standing  with  down-cast  melancholy  looks, 


and 'there  a  young  couple,  perchance  newly  miT- 
ried,  clinging  to  each  other,  as  if  taking  i  kmi 
and  sad  farewelL  There,  also,  was  the  fond  ^Jvs^ 
mother,  pressing  her  deeping  babe  to  herljOHB 
and  bedewing  its  face  with  heut-fidt  ietti 
while  others  were  talki^  loudly  and  nwrilr,  td 
tally  careless  of  thdr  fates.  Again  the  eye  imd 
rest  upon  a  group'of  8allow-£&ced  IGisiagippi  pkd 
ers,  at  whose  approach  the  btddeat  of  the  dan 
would  shrink  back  with  quivering  lips  and  terna 
stricken  eye,  while  the  planters  were  ssnnteria 
from  group  to  group,  and  examining  escb,  vif 
the  same  kwk  with  whidi  a  knowing  jockey  <l 
cattle-dealer  woold  scan  a  horse  or  a  cow ;  whB 
around  were  gathered  a  host  of  i(Be  negn  bojrs. ' 

"  Looka  doK,"  cried  one  of  the  hirjt;  "  d 
looka  dere.  See  dandy  nigger  Tom  is  oonwilirs^ 
And  Tom,  with  &  swaggering  gait,  eniefei  1i 
market,  attended  by  two  of  l&e  city  goaid;  lal 
casting  a  look  of  infinite  contempt  upon  the  jM 
country  negroee,  marched  directly  np  to  the  UU 
and  was  ordered  to  ascend  it,  wliich  ha  M,n 
placed  himself  in  what  he  cotieridered  a  most  con 
manding  and  el^fant  attitude,  car^lly  dnwigj 
up  the  remaining  tail  of  his  coat. 

The  aneti(»keer  now  took  his  {daee,  and,  wiflij 
voioe  like  a  bull-frog's,  croaked  out,  "Who  m 
for  (his  blade  nigger!" 

"  Can  he  hoe,  or  plants  or  work  any  ?"  iKpun 
a  planted. 

<*  No,  no,"  cried  the  anotioneer ;  '^he's  good  d 
nothings— except  steslii^  his  master's  dothee." 

«  Massa,"  expostulated  Tom,  «  dat  isnol  dew^ 
fbr  sell  I.  You  is  hurt  my  cammter  wid joo  dai 
imperence."  ' 

"Five  dollars  Mdl"  roared  the  anetioneer, t 
Tom's  great  indignation.  *<Who  bids  more?^ 
Ten  dollars  bid !"  roared  the  auctieneei.  "Goii^ 
— goingwgoae ! "  and  down  came  the  hsfflffler  t 
the  auctioneer,  who  had  beeta  previondyin^ncte 
hewtoact.  "Comedown,  Sr,"  said  the  sartion 
eer  to  Tom  ;  "  ooibe  down — ^yon  ate  sold.* 

"Sold  1"  exclaimed  Tom,  with  a  strange  btwlld 
eredlook — 

"Yes,  8old~-6»id  the  anetioneer:  ge^tbere'eyon; 
new  masttt."  And  he  pointed  to  a  flerce-looldni 
squint-eyed,  hickory-faced  man,  who  stood  Bo«i 
idling  a  huge  whip  most  ounnoualy.  Tom  qnskei 
at  the  very  sight,  and  again  said-^"  Sold  T 

«Hav*n't  1  t<ddyoB  tjiat  alriady?"  tried IheMf 
tionser. 

"  How  mudk  I  sdl  for  now,  Massal"  faq"'« 
,Tom,  shaking  as  if  he  had  a  fit  of  tiie  ague. 

"  Ten  dollars,"  said  the  auctioneer. 

"Ten  doUa'I"  shrieked  Tom.  "Mel  teudolh'?' 

"Yes,"  said  the  auctioneer,  «onlyt«;  s^  ' 
think  it  is  too  much."  ' 

«<Mi  Lor!"  cried  Tom,  "wwt  lis ccfmsto!" 

And  ^  angbt  else  was  wanting  to  hnnble  lun 
more,  it  was  fUlly  lettpplied  by  a  band  of  wgi^ 
boys  RMring  out,  «  Ten  dolla'  Tomf  Tta  *^ 
Tom  !"aodlan|Uiig  loudly  at  the  joke. 

«  Tarnation ! '  ioat«d  the  purchaser,  stiBang  tw 
table  a  Wd  crack  with  his  whip,  "cm»  A"™" 
Sir  1  Am  I  to  wait  here  for  yon  all  day?'  ' 

<* No,  Mossa,"  said  Tom; "lis cobi*^ I <» «?"• 
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Ten  dolia.^  ?"  he  mnUered,  as  he  deacended  from  the 
Uble. 

"  Ck>me  along,  then !"  roared  his  purchaser. 

"  Yea,  Massa,  yes,"  faltered  the  poor  fellow,  as, 
with  trembling  steps  and  drooping  head,  he  fol- 
lowed his  new  master  from  the  Slare-market,  fol- 
lowed by  a  crowd  of  negro  boys,  yelling  ia  derision, 
«  Tea  dolla'  Tom!" 

Crashed  in  spirit  and  in  hopes,  Tom  feebly  fol- 
lowed his  supposed  new  owner.  He  felt  confused 
and  stunned,  and  all  seemed  a  horrid  dream  ;  but 
iitB  shouts  of  his  tormentors,  and  the  threaten- 
i|ig  growl  of  his  purchaser,  struck  like  a  bitter 
knell  on  the  heart  of  the  poor  negro.  At  length, 
in  taming  round  the  comer  of  one  of  tlie  streets, 
Galliard  and  Brookley  suddenly  met  them.  A 
^gle  glance  of  Galliard  recalled  the  wandering 
seosea  of  his  now  humbled  valet;  and,  clasping  his 
hands  together,  in  a  voice  almost  choked  with  emo- 
tion, while  the  huge  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes, 
Tom  turned  to  Galliard  and  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
Maaaa !  is  I  your  poor  nigger  Tom  ?  " 

"  Yoa  are  no  longer  my  negro,"  answered  Gal- 
liard. "  I  don't  know  you  now." 

"  Gor  Ormighty !"  exclaimed  Tom,  still  weeping, 
"  I  mas'  be  changed;  um  can't  be  me :  ten  dolla'? 
Oh  Lor,  wot  I  is  come  to ! "  And,  throwing  himself 
against  a  Pride-of-Lkdia  tree,  Tom  sobbed  most 
bitterly. 

"  We  hare  earned  the  joke  too  far,"  said  Gral- 
liard  to  Brookley.  "It  grieves  me  to  the  very  heart 
to  see  the  poor  fellow  in  such  a  state. — ^You  know, 
Tom,"  said  he,  addressing  the  negro,  "  you  wished 
to  be  sold ;  and  it  was  your  own  fault  that  I  parted 
with  you." 

"  I  knows  dat,  Massa ;  I  knows  dat,"aobbed  Tom. 
"But  to  be  sell  for  tendoUa'!  You  wouldn't  sell 
yon  dog  for  dat ;  and  why  you  sell  poor  Tom — dat 
lab  yoa  so! — for  less  dan  you  would  take  for  dog?" 

So  pathetic  was  the  appeal  of  the  poor  fellow, 
that  Galliard  felt  his  eyes  moistening  ;  but  repress- 
ing his  feelings,  he  said,  "  Well,  Tom,  if  I  buy  you 
back,  will  you  behave  yourself  better  in  future  ?" 

"  Yes,  Massa,  yes,"  was  the  eager  response. 

"  Then  I  will  buy  you  back.  Here,"  said  he, 
addressing  the  fancied  buyer,  "how  much  did  you 
give  for  this  negro  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Massa ! "  cried  Tom,  interrapting  him,  "no 
mention  dat — no  talk  of  dat." 

"I  gave  ten  dollars  for  him,"  said  the  man; 
"  but  he  is  a  good-for-nothing — HI  sell  him  at  a 
discount  to  get  rid  of  him.  You  may  have  him  at 
half-price  ;  I'll  give  him  back  for  five  dollars." 

"  live  doUa'?"  exclaimed  Tom,  almost  fainting ; 
"worser  an'  more  worserer!" 

"  There's  your  money,"  said  Galliard,  placing  it 
in  the  man's  hand,  who  received  it  with  a  chuck- 
ling laugh,  and  walked  away ;  leaving  Tom  gazing 
after  him  with  a  look  of  anger  and  perplexity,  as 
he  muttered  "  Five  dolla' !  dam  imperence ! " 

"Ajid  now,  Tom,"  said  Galliard,  addressing  him, 
"  letam  home ;  see,  there's  a  dollar  to  yon,  and 
behave  yourself  better  than  you  did." 

Tom  mechanically  took  the  preferred  cash,  and 
as  his  master  retired,  looked  earnestly  after  him, 
and  exoliumed,  ^'Dam,  I  tink  I  is  in  one  cue 

Tou  X.— so.  cxiv. 


dreamt "  Tom  was  aroused  from  his  stupor,  by 
somebody  touching  him  on  the  shoulder;  and,  ou 
looking  up,  he  beheld  Perault. 

"  You  seem  perplexed,"  said  Perault,  in  a  deep, 
stem  voice,  keenly  eyeing  Tom's  countenance. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Tom.  "  I  is  worry  much  per- 
plex, and  werry  much  grieve.  I  was  been  sold  in 
de  Slave-market  dis  morain'." 

«  Sold ! "  exckimed  Perault.    «  How  sold  1 " 

"  For  ten  dolla' !"  groaned  Tom,  as  if  the  words 
were  choking  him ;  "  and  my  Massa  buy  me  back 
for/eedoUa*.     OLor'!" 

"  So,"  said  Perault,  with  a  tone  of  deep  sym- 
pathy, "  they  took  you  to  the  Slave-market,  and 
sold  you  like  a  horse  ?" 

"A  hoss !"  yelled  Tom,  in  a  perfect  fury.  "A 
hoss ! — dam  you  insurance !  who  you  call  a  hoss  ?" 

Tom's  rage  got  the  better  of  his  sorrow  ;  and, 
not  relishing  the  comparison  drawn  by  his  sympa- 
thizing friend,  he  clenched  his  fists,  and  stood, 
grinding  his  teeth,  hesitating  whether  to  fight  or 
not.  Without  paying  attention  to  Tom's  hostile 
looks  and  gestures,  Perault  calmly  said — "  Tom, 
we  are  both  negroes." 

"  We  is  berry  like  niggers,  anjrway ! "  exclaimed 
Tom,  as  he  gazed  on  the  sable  visage  of  the  con- 
spirator. 

"  And,"  added  Perault,  "  we  are  both  slaves!' 

Tom  looked  still  more  fiercely  at  him,  grinding 
his  teeth  till  the  very  foam  came  firom  his  mouth. 

"  Our  masters,"  said  Perault,  "  buy  their  horses, 
work  their  horses,  lash  their  horses,  and  sell  their 
horses.  They  buy  us  slaves ;  they  work  their 
slaves ;  they  lash  their  slaves ;  they  sell  their 
slaves.  Now,  wherein  differs  the  lot  of  the  slave 
{torn  that  of  the  horse  ?" 

"Dat  all  werry  good,"  answered  Tom;  "but 
nigger  no  hoss  for  all  dat.  Hoss  hab  four  leg ;  nig- 
ger only  hab  two.  Hoss  hab  long  tail ;  nigger  no 
got  no  tail  at  all.  No,  no ;  ueber  call  nigger  hoss 
again." 

"You  say  that  you  was  sold  for  ten  dollars?" 
said  Perault. 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom,  sulkily. 

"And  your  master  bought  you  back  for  five 
dollars?" 

"  Yes,"  groaned  Tom. 

"  Had  you  offended  your  master  before  he  sold 
you?" 

"  No  ;  I  was  only  take  de  loan  of  him  clothes 
for  go  to  ball  last  night." 

"And  do  you  think  that  your  master  would 
seriously  part  with  you  for  ten  dollars.  You  are 
certainly  worth  more." 

"  I  tink  8o,"said  Tom.  "  I  is  good-looka  nigger. 
De  gals  say  I  is  de  werry  ting  for  fall  in  lub  wid. 
I  is  worth  good  price.     You  tink  so,  eh  ?" 

"  And  can  you  not  perceive  that  this  sale  is  all 
a  pretence  to  insult  you,  and  lessen  you  in  the  eyes, 
of  your  fellow  slaves?"    Tom  started,  and  looked 

somewhat   bewildered,   as    Perault    continued 

"  What  negro  will  look  at  you  without  laughing 
at  the  price  you  brought  ?  Hark  !  the  very  boys 
on  the  street  are  ringing  it  in  your  ears ! "  And 
the  cry  again  arose  from  the  little  black  rascals, 
cf«Tendolk'Tora!" 
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"  Look  at  ibe  drees  tluj  have  exposed  jott  for 
Mle  in  I    It  would  disgnuse  a  aoAreorow." 

Tom  looked  at  the  torn  coat,  and,  tackiasf  up 
the  solitary  tail  thereof  under  his  arm,  ruefully 
said — "Dat  is  true.  Um  was  eus  insult;  'pon 
soul  liim  was ! " 

"  And  what  negfro  ^1  will  epvtk  to  yoa  now  ? 
See,  they  pass  along,  and  point  at  you  with  the 
finger  of  scorn ! "  said  P«arault, 

"  O  lor  ! "  groaned  Tota.  "  I  is  dobs  for  now. 
(A,  wot  I  is  do!" 

Perault  said,  in  a  low  and  impressive  whisper, 
** Seih  for  mmge !" 

"How?"s«dTom. 

"  Follow  me,  and  be  oantioTis."  So  saying,  Pe- 
rault, followed  by  Tom,  entered  a  narrow  by-lane, 
and  sought  the  outskirts  of  the  eity. 


After  the  departure  of  their  negro  friends,  Ha- 
man  and  Whackie,  along  with  a  few  more  of  the 
honsehold  slaves,  kept  up  the  sport,  till  all  of  them 
became  so  much  intoxicated,  that  the  duties  of  the 
household,  and  all  regard  to  their  owner's  inteitfsts, 
were  completely  forgotten^  As  it  was  the  first 
debauch  that  poor  Whackie  had  ever  indulged  in, 
he  8uf{«red  severely  from  the  consequences.  Early 
in  the  morning,  he  was  seen  staggering  forth  from 
the  kitchen,  with  a  huge  calabash  in  his  hand, 
and  directing  his  tottering  Steps  towards  the  water- 
pump.  Thride  he  filled,  and  rapidly  swallowed 
the  contents  of  his  calabash  ;  tiien,  laying  it  down, 
he  stood  for  a  second,  and  bitterly  groaiwd — "  Oh 
Lo^ !  wot  is  dis  1"  Again  he  suddenly  filled  his 
calabash,  and  bumpered  draught  after  draught,  as 
if  determined  to  commit  suicide  by  drowning  him- 
self on  a  novel  principle.  While  thus  endeavour- 
ing to  quench  the  burning  pain  in  his  interior, 
Whackie  was  interrupted  by  Baman  issuing  from 
the  kitchen,  most  miraculously  drunk,  holding  a 
bottle  of  brandy  in  his  hand. 

"  Whack — ^Whackie,"  hiccupped  the  drunken 
varlet,  as  he  reeled  towards  hie  sufi«ring  com- 
panion. "  See — see  wot  I  is  got.  Looka  dere,  ole 
boy — ^noder  bottle  eb  brandy ;  take  suck  ob  um — 
um  be  far  betta'  dan  col'  wata." 

"  Cus  you  brandy,"  exclaimed  Whackie,  with  a 
look  expressive  of  the  utmost  loathing.  "  det 
along  wid  you  and  de  brandy.  Oh  Lor* — ^my  head 
— I  tink  um  is  go  all  to  pieces  I "  And  he  bumped 
his  forehead  against  the  pump,  with  a  force  which 
nothing  but  the  skull  of  a  negro  could  withstand. 

Haman,  in  the  meantime,  staggered  up,  and 
hugging  the  pump  in  his  arms,  endeavoured  to 
balance  himself  against  it,  as  he  b^;an  to  lecture 
Whackie  on  the  sin  of  drunkenness. 

"  Oh,  fie  shame,"  hiccupped  this  negro  bacchana- 
lian, his  words  so  thickly  uttered,  as  to  be  almost 
nnintelligible.  "  Oh,  fie  shame,  Whacki&  you  is 
dronk — quite  tostified :  fie  shame !  Wot  will  Massa 
say?" 

Before  Whackie  had  time  to  answer,  the  court- 
gate  was  thrown  suddenly  open,  and  Mr.  Bell- 
grove's  carriage  whirled  into  the  court-yard.  The 
quick  eye  of  Mr.  Bellgrove  at  once  detected  the  si- 
tuation of  the  two  negroes,  and  alighting  from  his 


carriage,  he  walked  up  to  them.  Withakokgf 
shame  and  terror,  Whackie  dropped  the  alabHli 
on  the  ground,  and  covered  liis  face  with  his  han^ 
while  Haman,  assunaing  a  look  of  the  most  sonnit. 
mate  drunken  gravity,  vainly  attempted  te  po^et 
his  brandy  bottle ;  and,  by  proppmg  himieif  i^tiat 
the  pump,  made  a  frnitless  effort  to  stand  npoBiw 
foot,  in  testimony  of  his  being  perfectly  sieadyud 
sober. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing,  Whaeldt!"  nU 
BIr.  Bellgrove,  sternly. 

"  Oh  Massa !"  sobbed  the  poor  feUow,  «Imid« 
werry  bad.  I  take  some  brandy,  Massa ;  anl  I  is 
werry  sick." 

« So,"  said  Mr.  Bdlgrote,  "fauiSMl  of  gtltbg 
the  house  prepared  for  our  receptioa,  yoa  lim 
spent  the  night  drinking?" 

"  Oh  no,  Massa,"  hiccupped  Haman ;  "mm 
no  drink.    Only  wata,  Massa— only  wats!' 

"  The  water  must  have  been  very  sttasg  tU 
put  you  both  into  such  a  state,"  said  Mr.  Bel^nK 
"  Whackie,  you  have  disobeyed  my  oiden.  ItoU 
yon  not  to  mingle  with  the  negroes  in  the  d^,  «^ 
to  take  no  strong  liquors." 

"  I  sail  neber  take  no  more  brudy, 
sobbed  Whackie. 

"Dat  a  good  boy,"  exclaimed  Hanitn;''jt 
brandy  is  no  good — um  no  agree  wid  conntiynJQV 
stomack." 

"I  suspect,  Haman,  that  yon  are  to  bkineiB 
giving  Whackie  so  much  brandy,"  sdd  Mi.  Bell- 
grove. 

«  Jost  small  dn^,  Mas8»— ledy  drop,"  aotweni 
Haman ;  "  not  so  much  as  put  out  maaqaiH 
eye. 

"  Retire  both  of  you  to  bed,  and  sleep  yonnelni 
sober,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove.  "  Miss  Be%ore«i 
be  here  in  the  afternoon ;  the  rest  of  the  iusilyff 
to  Sullivan's  Island  to-night.  When  you  sni^ 
to  appear  before  yonr  Mistress;  see  that  yon  |^ 
proper  attention  to  her."  So  saying,  be  muA 
and  left  them. 


We  now  return  to  another  group,  for  somstiT* 
lost  ught  of. 

Perault  led  Tom  through  a  number  of  liy-p«4i> 
till  they  reached  a  small  rude  edifiee  on  tiu  sow- 
em  boundaiy  of  the  lines,  wliich  was  conunonlr  if- 
ported  to  be  a  negro  ehapd.  Pausing  at  the  soor, 
Perault  struck  it  thrice,  at  intervals,  and  a  Toi« 
from  within  inquired—"  Who  do  yon  wisb  t*fny 
for?" 

"  Hayti,"  answered  PeranU. 

"  Who  else  ?"  inquired  the  voice. 

«  Christophe,  and  Freedom,"  Said  Petaott:  vi 
the  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  attl  <"'*'■ 
ing  the  chapel,  they  found  it  cnunmtd  full  of  ne- 
groes. 

"  Brethren,"  cried  Perault,  « t  brhtt  »  «" 
friend  to  join  our  caoae,''  as  he  presented  "«« *» 
the  meeting. 

«  He  is  a  coward,  and  will  betray  na,"  a«l««^ 
ed  Gullah  Jack,  rising  from  a  seat  b«n«sth  m 
pulpit. 

"  He  has  been  wronged,  and  seeks  ft*  rtflg*"* 
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!•  mat  that «  gnffident  bond  for  hia  fidelity  to  those 
«Im>  will  aid  him?"  wid  Peianjt. 

*  'Fmi  son],  genelon,"  exclaimed  Tom, "  I  is  feel 

Wim  atnuige  here.    Wot  you  is  all  going  for  do  }" 

"Cot  yxmr  master's  throat  for  insulting  an 

AflAem,"  said  Pemilt.    **  HaTt  you  the  courage 

tofrtaaphim?" 

•Ay,"  said  T<»n,  fierady« 
"TlaireU,"  rejoined  Penult. "  Look  awnnd  yon; 
yw  wiO  behold  oooe  bat  Mends,  leagued  to  vindi- 
cate their  freedom.   Will  yon  join  us  V 

"I  wJH,"  aaid  Tom ;  and,  repeating  the  eonspira- 
ta*  flBtk  of  secici^,  he  waa  leoeired  into  the  insur- 
pvtband. 

•  n»ddef  riagleadanoftheocHispiracy  werepM- 
liMl ;  and  Mraal^  ageending  the  rostrum,  began,  in 
sAnt  addfMs,  t»  arouse  their  passions  and  their 
mkib  cf  wild  jutice.  Ha  dwelt  upon  the  wrongs 
tf  Ik*  poor  aegnea,  who  were  tatn  from  their  na- 
'~  dime  by  fbi«e  or  fraud,  and  dq>riTed  of 

which  waa  the  birth-right  of  all 
He  zeminded  them  of  the  BufHsrings  of 
in  the  slsre-ships,  when  eren  the 
liaaba  of  their  dead  companions  wen  sup- 
as  fsod  to  those  who  sorrired.  He  spoke  of 
^  limn  markrt.  where  every  feding  shown  by 
poor  negro— when  every  tie  of  nature  was  rent 
r, — irhnrethehusbandwastomfrom  his  wife, 
Ihi  dhildHM  £rixB  the  parent^— all,  all  treated  by 
1km  xvBaB  alavo-dealer  as  a  scoff,  and  the  subject 
■f  bralal  laughter  by  the  surrounding  planters 
imd  tkm  mtlb.  He  then  called  on  each  to  attest 
VCr  anflacings  after  they  had  been  sold — when 
were  lashed  to  compel  them  to  work, 
«i  Bfind  and  body  waa  the  sole  reward 
poor  Afiiesn's  labour.  He  reminded  them 
Mef  a  spaoe  had  elapsed  since  tiirir  suffer- 
~  toooght  on  disease  and  death }  and  their 
siaaiers,  scorning  to  give  them  the  rites  of 
e,  osutaed  the  dead  bodies  to  be  thrown  into 
ihat  wadied  the  walls  of  that  proud 
dty,  tin  the  very  fish  in  the  Bay  had  become  so 
-with  hnman  flash,  that  no  man  dared  to 
A  threna.  He  told  them  of  his  voyage  to  Hayti, 
.  Wm  Interihw  with  King  Christophe ;  he  then 
the  plans  which  he  and  his  ooadjuton 
aJa^ifiil  fat  gaining  freedom  to  the  oppressed 
"The  hour,"  he  added,  "is  now  come 
nniat  strike  for  freedom ;  and  Ihis  night 
-fliia  dty  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins."  A 
of  applause  firom  the  assembled  insur- 
^Mi  tfoaa  as  Peraah  closed  his  address;  and 
Aay  aaDod  on  him  to  lead  them  on  to  6«edom,  or 
tadaath.  f-^lming  their  wild  riiouts,  Perault 
•Se4  tfaa  laadws  around  him ;  and  after  some  de- 
the  following  mad  and  desperate  orders 
aa  directions  for  the  conspirators  to 


That  I^ranh  waa  to  meet  the  eountry  n^roes 
illhrii  iiiiiliiiiiiiiii  np  the  Bay,  and  lead  them  on 
«i  )tfa  tte  insOrgenU  in  the  city.  That,  in  the 
the  negroes  in  the  dty  wen  to  divide 
tbiini  tanda,  and,  at  night-fall,  seize  pos- 
«f  tk»  principal  thoroughfares.  That  the 
9  of  the  negro  drum  at  nine  o'clock  should 
lltta  4gMl  IMr  maiterlng  the  aity-guaid,  who 


wen  aU  to  be  massacred.  That  Perault,  on  his 
return,  was  to  lead  the  whole  negro  host  forward, 
and  fin  the  town ;  and  the  flames  were  to  be  the 
signal  for  a  general  massaore  of  all  who  opposed 
them.  The  diipping  was  to  be  seized,  and  the 
plunder  of  the  city  placed  on  board ;  and  the  in- 
suigenta  were  tiien  to  sail  in  trinniph  for  Hayti. 

Eaeh  of  the  xingleaden'  eiders  were  given  to 
them ;  and  Perault  urged  Tom  to  conceal  himself 
at  night  at  the  back  of  the  guard- house,  vxi  to 
open  the  gate  to  him  on  receiving  a  private  signal. 
Ttda  Tom  readily  agreed  to,  as  his  attendance  at 
the  guard-bouse  on  his  master  would  not  subject 
him  to  any  suspicion. 

Having  ananged  everything  for  the  outbreak, 
Penult  prepared  to  cross  the  bay,  to  lead  over 
the  insurgents  from  the  plantati(ais.  Promising 
solemnly  to  join  the  rebel  slaves  in  the  city  at  the 
hour  of  nine,  when  the  negro  drum  should  strike,  he 
departed,  with  a  heart  filled  with  exultation,  on  his 
horrid  errand,  aoeompanied  by  a  ftw  of  his  band. 

The  only  pale  foce  seen  amongst  the  assembled 
rebels,  was  that  «i  the  Missionary,  whose  look  of 
mute  hornnr,  at  the  anuooneement  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  plot,  showed  that  he  might  yet  strive 
to  prevent  it.  Observing  this,  Perault  induced  the 
MiaaioBary  to  leave  the  chapel  along  with  him  ; 
and  pret^dingthat  he  wished  his  presence  to  curb 
tite  unruly  spirits  of  the  negroes,  and  that  he  had 
a  difi«rent  verrion  of  his  plans  to  give  him,  he  in- 
duced the  unfortunate  man  to  enter  the  canoe  along 
with  himself.  They  rowed  in  silence  till  they 
reached  the  heavy  enn«it  formed  by  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  Cowper  and  Wandoo  rivers,  when 
Perault  suddenly  tamed  to  the  Missionary,  and 
said — "  So,  you  dislike  our  plans  1" 

"  I  do,"  was  the  answer. 

"  And  would  betray  na,  if  you  thought  there 
would  be  a  general  maaaaere  of  the  whites?" 

**  Ton  have  deceived  m«,"  said  the  Missionary ; 
«  and  before  God  and  man  I  denounce  thy  bloody 
scheme." 

"  We  have  a  method  of  sUenomg  rash  tongue^" 
said  Peraul^  sternly. 

^ence  again  ensued  for  a  shMt  space,  when 
Perault  addressed  the  rower»— *<  la  that  an.  alliga- 
tor in  the  stream  f " 

The  negroes  turned  to  look  in  the  direction 
pointed  out,  when  a  sadden  plunge  was  heard, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Misdonary,  in  wild  despair, 
exclaimed—"  Spare  me  1  save  ate  t  Mercy  1  God, 
have  mercy ! " 

The  rowen  started  up,  and  beheld  the  Mission- 
ary struggling  in  the  watery  his  features  distorted 
with  agony  and  despair.  Ha  was  suddenly  be- 
neath ^e  waves,  his  hands  tossing  convulsively 
for  aid  as  he  disappeared.  "  Resume  your  seats, 
and  row  on,"  said  Perault,  sternly.  "  He  waa  a 
iMt«  man,  and  deserved  his  fate."  The  rowers 
silently  resumed  H^r  paddles )  but  shnddcMd  at 
the  leoolleotion  of  the  scene. 


We  must  new,  for  a  time,  return  to  the  scene 
of  warfiire  at  Myrtl^reve,  when  we  left  the  Cadet 
Brigade  engaged  with  the  Cheiokees. 
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No  sooMr  hkd  Major  MaitlaBd  seca  the  prepar- 
attoiu  made  for  escorting  Hisa  Bellgrere  and  her 
friends  to  Carlville,  titan,  he  headed  his  own  troopg 
in  the  foieat ;  «md,  by  a  aeries  of  sldlfol  maaoea- 
Tres,  foroed  tiie  atubbom  foe  from  the  cover  of  the 
woods,  and  drore  them  into  the  clearings.  Con- 
oeided  by  the  underwood  on  the  vwge  of  tiia  open- 
ings^ tiie  Cadets  poured  in  a  most  destmctive  Are 
npoB  tho  enemy,  till  the  mounted  brigade,  forming 
in  line,  charged  furiously  upon  the  Cherokees,  and 
dtOTe  tiiem  into  a  large  swamp  upon  the  msrg^ 
of  the  river,  throagh  wiiicfathe  Indians  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  force  their  way.  Maitland  then 
ordered  the  whole  troops  to  advance,  and  extend 
along  tiie  Outskirts  of  the  swamp,  to  prevent  the 
IndiaiM  «xtrieating  themselves  fiom  their  periloos 
Mtaation.  Exposed  to  the  galling  fine  of  the  Cadets 
and  negroes  around  the  swamp,  and  the  deep  mud 
and  rapid  river  preventing  all  eao^s,  the  Indians 
soon  made  ngns  that  they  wisiMd  a  oeMation  of 
hostilities.  -  The  firing  having  ceased,  one  of  their 
chiefs  sciambled  out  of  the  awamp^  his  long,  white 
Manket  tliickly  eoTsred  with  mud,  while  his  face, 
divested  of  its  war-paint,  expreseed  mingled  feel- 
ings of  chagrin  and  sullen  hsagfatiaeM.  Throwing 
down  his  rifie,  he  stalked,  with  proud  up-springing, 
but  slow  steps,  towards  Maitland  and  a  group  of 
officers,  who  had  assembled -to  receive  him. 

"  Why  do  our  wiiite  brethren  war  against  tinb 
Red  Oherokees  f  demanded  the  chiefs  in  a  sullen, 
offended  tone,  as  if  he  and  his  tribe  were  the  worst- 
used  men  in  the  world. 

"  Why  do  the  Red  Cherokees  steal  on,  lik*  beasta 
of  prey,  to  destroy  the  wltite  aien?"  said  Mutland, 
haughtily.  "If  ye  come  like  wolves,  we  shall 
hunt  ye  down  'ia  wolves." 

"The  pale-faces  were  the  first  aggressoiB,"  ire- 
plied  tha  Indian,  doggedly ;  "  and  the  Red  (%ero- 
kees  only  revenged  their  wrongs." 

«  You  bad  no  cause  i«ir  this  oatbreaic,"  Njoined 
Maitland ;  "  and  less  cause  to  wander  from  the 
wilds  of  Oeorgia,  to  daatn^  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Cavolioa,  who  ware  your  friends." 

"We  came  to  trade  with  lite  CaroUvians  in 
peace,"  said  the  Indian.  "  The  pale-faces  ia  the 
State  of  CrOeegia  would  drive  the  Red  Indian  from 
theknd.    We  deal  not  with  thnn." 

•<  Y«  attacked  and  destroyed  Be««raji  piantatloM 
in  this  very  neighbowdiood  aiwut  two  years  ago ; 
ye  burned  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Bellgnave,  wiM 
was  ever  the  friend  of  your  race,  and  carried  off 
his  only  son  :  ye  wrought  ruin  and  destruction  ; 
your  very  footsteps  were  marked  with  massacre 
and  fire  ;  and  yet  you  call  this  peace  /" 
'  **  Oar  young  braves  were- shot  down-  like  wild 
deer  "by  your  white  hunters,"  said  the  Indian ; 
"  thOrefoie  we  attacked  your  plaMatioaai  W*  car- 
ried away  the  young  pale-face  aa  a  hostage,  to 
prevent  fMher  harm  from  Itis  race.  We  meant 
to  restore  him,  and  brought  him  witii  us  to  nnoks 
the  pipe  of  peace,  and  be  in  friendaiiip  with,  oar 
white  brethren  :  but  he  ri«w  some-  of  our  young 
braves,  and  iled  frote  oar  w^wams ;  therefore 
we  pursued  him.  Our  chief,  MooBafcab,-  is  aiso 
slain.  Wl^  aheuld  the  R«d  Atdian  not  seek  re- 
dress for  hb  wrongst " 


"  Your  braves  got  involved,  as  I  fesm,  >rMi 
some  white  hunters  in  the  woods,"  answered  Mul>  ! 
land,  "  and  fell  in  ooml>at  with  tiiem.   Ilu  ■^tmf 
man  harmed  them  not.    Am  tat  Moonakth,heajl 
lives." 

«Rsst(»e  him  to  us  then,"  said  thechii^  «ai 
the  Red  Indian  will  depart  in  peace,  sndaelospt 
contend  with  his  white  brethren." 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Maitland ;  ♦•  your  warrfdn 
oaimot  escape  us  now ;  let  them  lay  down  thA 
arms  and  surrender." 

"  Never,"  exckimed  the  Indian,  fietody,  "m 
will  die  first."  •* 

"  Look,"  said  Maitland,  pouiting  te  Ae  svuB 
where  the  Indians  were  struggling  amwgitlltf 
mud;  "if  they  enter  farther  into  the  (nqf' 
tiiey  will  all  be  drowned.  If  titay  try  toealMf : 
thMnselvee,  they  wiU  be  shot  down.  Take  7MI 
choice.  We  will  spare  your  lives  and  nod  ytf: 
orar  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  if  yoa  saKtafer;  § 
not,  we  will  destroy  you  all.  See^thsMgiOMMlb 
surrounding  the  e^poeite  vetge  of  tiie  smap  tti 
prevent  your  escape." 

"  The  negwes'  hearts  are  black  lOce  tiMT  itai,' 
exclaimed  the  Indian,  fiercely.  "  Tbsy  IR  itp 
— and  sons  of  dogs.  They  are  bhck-bwted,  ttl 
have  acted  fslsety  to  the  Red  Cherokee." 

"Ha!"  said  Maitland,  as  sasindsn  iMMi 
across  his  mind,  "  did  the  slaves  pwmisetsaklfM 
inthisontbreak?" 

"They  did,"  answered  tlM Indiaa.  «Tlwr** 
to  destroy  the  pale-faees,  and  pretend  to  offtr  tlx 
Red  IndiHu  their  bwn  land  again.  Tteysieli*' 
-— had  { "  and  he  spat  <«  the  gvoaad  to  givsstnngw 
effeet  to  his  ezpreasions  of  rage  agaiuit)^  diMi- 

Maitland  and  the  officers  aroaadfaim««tog(d 
glsaees  of  surprise ;  and  amooos  to  asMrtah  the 
truth  of  ibt  Cherokee's  statement,  Haitlaad  agia 
addreased  him. 

"So  the  black  staves  broke  fUtiiwitktiwQero- 
kees,  and  instead  of  aiding  thMn  agtiut  *» 
a^iites,  they  fight  against  the  Indiatast* 

"The  la^n  sees  his  Mlyin  trastiag  t*  «ii* 
black  dogs,"  answered  the  ehie&  "  Let  oar  «9ut< 
bnduea  beware  of  then  also.  Let  tit*  ChtoilM| 
rttam,  and  they  will  keep  down  the  black  ils^o- 

"  We  can  keep  them  down^orsrtves  if  *»  wl* 
it,"  said  Maithmd.  «  You  have  heard  ow  ton* 
if  not  complied  with  within  ten  miMte^  f" 
blood  be  upon  yoar  own  heads." 

The  lBi(fian'  ahragg«d  up  his  dwiddats,  w 
muttered,  «  Ugh,  ugh :  it  is  not  good— not  pmi. 

«  Gendemen,"  said  Maitland,  addtesmg  «« 
brother  ottcers,  "let  the  mounted  i»igsd«  tf^"** 
along  the  margin  of  tiie  swwnp>  to  e«tdo«n  uy 
Indians  who  straggle  ont  Place  tht  atjp***  •' 
the  fa»ihes4K>ff  verge,  and  Order' oar  tfflw  «• 
advance  to  the  swamp." 

« Stay," cried  the  C^rakee, « I wiM tsU**™? 
brethren  what  your  conditions  are." 

"That  Will  not  prevent  us  from  eotttogoff  »" 
poSBibifity  of  your  ««cape>»  said  MaitlaniL  "  W" 
mi^  rstura;  but  the  troopsnwsttdkftthelrgnioB^ 
so  look  you  to  the  oonsequenoes^  if  '*'"•'  '* 
miautts  vioa  do  not  aeoeda  to  our  terms. 

With^  a  downcast  look,  the  Indian  tonwd,  sea 
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Eghdj  on  the  harder  parts  «f  the  soil, 
MBigaiaMl  his  tribe.  An  angiT'  altercation  en- 
mii,  ■iUeh  wm  •nddenly  broken  off  by  a  utrong 
hif  »f  tiw  IiWanw,  making  a  bold  attempt  to 
fine  their  mj  through  the  negroes  on  the  verge  of 
Aaivni^  but  a&  tiheir  efforts  only  tended  to  their 
emfatraetioB ;  and  tiney  were  reluot«atl7  eom- 
peM  to  annender. 

Jit  WNwr  were  the  prisoners  secured,  than 
Xritinl  for  warded  despatohes  to  CJaptain  Os- 
itat,  to  return  £n>m  Bellgrore  Plantati<m  frith 
lhetnM|«  oader  his  «3ommand  ;  and  to  escort  the 
friaoDen  to  tbe  fronUers  of  the  district.  He  then 
«M  t  eoueil  of  the  officers  of  the  Brigade,  and 
lyiwihd  &»  neocasify  of  ad(q>ting  instant  mea- 
■■%  fnr  dnickiwg  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 

■  ain^  to  take  adtantage  ef  the  outbreak  of  the 
Unii  AeeastaMsed,  kowerer,  to  the  wonehing 
■tB»«f  (he  negmes,  and  bmag  taught  to  look 

■  %BiMtt  as  an  inferior  and  degraded  race  in  the 
■ri»«f  IwnaBity,  the  officers  only  laughed  attbe 
VniCthe  Mgncs  rising  against  their  white  mas- 
tn;iiidinwitained,  that  if  they  should  dare  to 
imilttkdr  ownars  had  only  to  am  themselves 
■Ik  nhipi^  to  overawe  ;iiiMr  lebel  slaves,  and 
tiKt  tkem  to  snbjection.  Finding  hk  renton- 
AuM  naaraiUng,  Maitland  consented  to  lemain 
fltblsnital  of  C^ain  Oabome's  rifles ;  at  the 
■■etiM  kegging  of  the  officers  to  keep  a  atriot 
'ntik  «a  the  movements  of  the  n^;roes  on  Myrtle- 
fMiyaal  Am  aBtsoviKling  plantations. 

ThiJMonth*  part  of  the  Cadet  Brigade  had 

kMMytrifBing,  while  that  of  the  ladiaM  was 

•  ■M»;aadthexsfak'was  ealonlated  to  crash  any 

■  MnktataemtToiieBts  OB  4he  part  of  the  native 
.  ttektheStotea. 

fturtulm  iwiuiiggwarded  to  the  eity,aiinMBie> 

.  tflimidmbof  the  Indians;  and  in  the  course  of 

Ai  bUownig  day,  IfaiUand  received  orders  to  for* 

«ri  thspiiMiun  to  the  frontiera  of  the  district, 

I  "i  Mbtc  ilktm  over  to  the  tnwps  provided  to 

:  amgr  them  to  their  destination ;  and  then  to 

*tb  the  Rifle  Brigade  back  to  CaiMUe. 

it  mo  late  on  the  evening  after  the  sorreBdNr 

rftkeladlaiM^  before  Captain  Osbonte's  tRx^s  ar- 

■MatJI^rikgrove;  and  on  the  fitllawkig  day, 

Iki  UisD  prisonwB  were  divided  into  different 

IMiia^  and  each,  guafded  by  a  otrong  body  <rf  tbs 

Wri^VM  OMvdied  aS,  to  be  handed  over  to  the 

*<tl>kawi]ig  troops.    Havii^  seen  the  anrnnge- 

*ak|U|iiuly  madi^Maitknd  issoed  orders  for 

^Mwntii  Bripada  and  remainder  of  the  Cadeto 

^  amk  to  CatiriUe;  and,  desirons  to  leaoh  the 

%k<fon  tbsir  arrival,  he  embarked  ia  a  canoe 

«&»  Wa»deo,  and  preeeded  them. 

JjwiH  htd  set  in  before  Maitland  landed  at 

^•Mk;  bat,  as  he  proceeded  towards  the  man- 

■*h8««e  of  Colonel  Waldenbeig,  he  could  not 

"Ua  bam.  remarking  the  singular  conduct  of 

'**  xpws  in  ike  streets,  and  the  nneommen 

'■■hv  «C  eonnity  negmes  assoabled  in  email 

■■■f*  «t  tlM  ewmets.    He  observed  that,  as  oSUm 

•kt^aay  of  them  closely,  they  looked  stortkd, 

■*  "s  i£  etnseioaa  of  guilt.    Filled  with  vague 

HP^wisB,  he  reached  the  outer  gato  of  Wal- 

■"*'*i'»  oMMsitfB,  «Bd,  on  kneoking,  was  an- 


swered by  a  Mrly  black  porter,  yfho  informed  him 
that  Waldenberg  had  left  the  city  a  few  hours  pre* 
viously.  Doubtful  of  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
but  supposing  that  Waldenbeig  did  not  wish  to  be 
disturbeid,  uid  had  given  his  slaves  instructions  to 
deny  him,  Maitland  turned,  and  walked  on  to  the 
city  guaid-house,  where  be  found  Gtf^liard  and 
Brookley  together.  Both  were  happy  to  meet  wkh 
him ;  and,  after  the  ordinary  congratulations  were 
over,  Maitland  told  them  of  the  disoloeuies  made 
by  the  Indians,  and  his  own  fears  that  the  negroes 
meditated  a  revolt.  Brookley  and  Galliard  ex- 
changed glances,  and  a  smile  lurked  around  the 
months  of  both. 

"  My  dear  Maitland,"  said  Brookley,  "  you  view 
tins  matter  too  sonously.  Your  English  edacation 
baa  spoiled  you  altogether.  The  negroes!  Lord 
help  the  poor  devils  1  if  a  single  white  man  was 
to  attack  a  thousand  of  them,  with  only  a  cowddn 
in  his  huid,  he  wonld  set  them  all  to  flight." 

"  Yon  are  wrong,  Brookley,"  answered  Maitland; 
"  I  have  seen  the  n^ro  race-  do  acts  of  most  hwrolc 
daring ;  and  I  have  heard  of  Africans  whose  bra- 
very, in  their  own  land,  equalled  that  of  the  best 
and  noblest  of  our  patriots." 

«  Poor  Uack  devils  1"  cried  Brookley ;  "  what 
was  the  use  of  all  their  patriotism  V 

"  What  is  the  use  of  ours,  Brookky?  What  if 
SMT  anoeetors,  when  fighting  far  freedom,  had  been 
conquered  and  told  as  slaves  1 — made  hewers  ti 
wood  and  dvawers  <tf  water  to  a  race  thegr  ab- 
horred, and  we,  their  children,  mads  the  seeff  and 
the  soom  of  our  masters  V 

"  Nay,"  said  Brookley,  <'  that  is  too  strong  a 
picture." 

«  Not  too  strong,"  said  Maithind.  "  Take  the  case 
home  to  ourselves :  If  the  negroes  fought  openly 
and  fairly  for  freedom,  I'd  break  my  swoid  in 
pieces  rather  than  raise  it  against  them." 

"  But  iiuty  dare  not  meet  ns  openly,"  cried 
Galliard. 

"  Therefore,"  answerisd  Maithmd,  "  tb«y  nmst 
plot  in  eeeret.  Yon  oanaet  expect  yfm  *lme»  to 
send  their  nuuiar*  a  ftir  and  open  challenge  to 
oombat." 

Conversiag  time,  the  gentlMnen  glided  on,  tiU 
Brookley,  whose  fears  b^m  to  get  excited,  oaosed 
another  body  of  the  guard  to  assemble  at  the 
guaxd^wnse;  and  Gallhtid  aad  Maitland  agreed  to 
semain  with  him  till  the  guard  should  be  posted 
aininee'clodc 

CHAPTEB  XVII, THE  INSCRBECTIOH. 

The  sun  was  skwiy  setting  behind  the  dark  masses 
of  forest  to  1i»  westwwrd  of  tba  cit^,  and  tinged 
&e  sky  with  fieijr  iH^htaeat,  while  the  air  felt 
hot  and  sulphweeus,  and  gava  tokens  of  an  ap> 
prpa«hing  thnnder-stoim.  One  dwidiny  gla»  of 
ruddy  light  shot  aenoas  the  heavy  clonds,  which 
came  n^ing  along  the  heavens,  and  then  all  set- 
tled into  the  death-like  silence  and  dazkneas  of  the 
grave.  For  a  qiace  all  Natore  seemed  hushed  into 
the  most  silent  repose,  and  not  even  a  breath  «f 
wind  was  heard.  Suddenly  the  deep  croaking  of  k 
solitary  bull-frog  broke  upon  the  stilly  solitude. 
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and  iastoBtly  the  concert  wu  joined  hy  the  aoiay 
teiuuits  of  each  fwsiap  and  fen ;  while  the  ehziil 
«diirp  of  the  greMhoppen  gart  a  variety  to  the  nide, 
though  not  nnpleaaant,  Botea,  vUeh  eoonded  fiu 
and  newr ;  and  the  fiie-fliee,  darting  throagh  HbB 
air,  ipieod  a  Inright  glare  around  them,  as  tl>ey 
•rer  and  ^H>n  ctutered  together  like  a  glebe  of 
ire,  or  darted  aiander  like  eparlca  atrooic  hem  a 
hniiung  toroh. 

Bafredied  by  a  lound  sleep,  ou>  aeqtuibtaafla 
WluMikie  waa,  at  tUa  time,  Uatieaely  leaning  oyer 
the  baloBtrade  of  the  verandah  of  the  manaiao- 
bonae,  watching  the  evolntiona  ef  iha  fire-fliee, 
when  the  sonnd  of  a  stealthy  ete^  and  a  alight 
rustling  amongst  the  ahrubbery,  anoied  libn. 
''Ah,  hat"  he  ohuekled;  "here  be  erane  blaok 
togue  oome  fyae  tief  de  frnit.  I  hear  him  foot ;  stop, 
Z  go  ooteh  tun  I" 

l%a  footateps  drew  neawr  and  nearer,  and  at 
length  were  heard  slowly  aseandlng  the  stdircase. 
«Who  de  debU  ia  dati"  thought  WhaoUe,  as, 
•neping  aloaely  to  the  tNlisaed  vine%  whieh  dns- 
tered  around  tiie  pillars  of  the  verandah,  ha  lay 
aiotionlesa,  liatening  to  the  advancing  footsteps. 
A  dark  fig^ore  glided  past  hiai,  and  paused  opposite 
loathe  window  of  Miaa  Bellgrove's  apartaient.  The 
rays  of  the  taper,  beaming  throu^  the  window, 
fell  full  on  the  iaoe  and  form  «t  the  intruder  $  and 
Wliaokie,  with  mingled  oonstemation  and  joy,  be- 
held hia  friend  Kama !  Whaokia  had  heard  that 
Zama  had  been  killed  by  the  Lidians )  and  the 
•ndden  appearuice  of  his  friend,  in  sudi  a  place, 
chilled  the  superstitious  AfMoan's  very  blood,  s« 
that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  mere,  but  lay 
aronehed  up,  gazii^,  as  if  transfixed,  on  the  sup- 
posed appa^tion  iMfore  him.  &ma  stood  lor  a 
abort  apaee  loaUng  into  the  apartment ;  and 
^Vhaekle  beheld  Um  wiing  his  haAda  bitteriy, 
while  large  teaes  oeurasd  from  hia  eyes,  Haavinf 
a  de^  aigh,  he  stuped  baok  close  to  the  spot  where 
'Whackie  lay  concealed.  "  She  is  alone,"  he  msp^ 
inored ;  "  and  yet  I  dare  not  wam  her  ef  her 
daagm.  Bat  she  AiXL  be  sale.  Yea,  Matilda } 
when  the  wild  din  ti  war  bwsta  around  thee, 
Zama's  arm  shall  sliield  thee  firom  all  danger." 
He  turned  away,  and  dowly  glMad  fmn  th«  spot. 
Whaokie,  ereeping  on  his  lurads  and  kaeea  from 
Um  lotking^plMe,  looked  amdoudy  after  the  re- 
•eding  figure,  and,  shaking  with  fiar,  he  utteved, 
^  Dat  is  no  ghost ;  him  Zaaaa  heriief  t  w<rt  him 
see  in  dat  window  2"  So  saying,  he  mas }  and, 
running  to  the  window,  peered  through  it,  aiid  be- 
hdd  MisB  Bellgrove  sitting  in  a  penaiye  mood  at 
a  table.  He  Uien  turned,  and  hearing  the  foot- 
atepa  of  the  hitrader  gUding  tmdec  the  verandah, 
WfaaeUe  inataotly  thought  of  running  after  Um, 
wdbitnginghimlwck.  Hntrytag  down  the  stahr* 
ease,  he  followed  Zama  acrosa  the  garden^  aad  ob- 
served him  pass  tiuvugh  a  private  gate,  and  tnm 
down  a  lonely  lane,  leading  to  Vendue  HMg^ 

llioraughly  eonvlBeed  that  it  wu  Zama,  and  no 
ghoat^  that  he  was  f<dlowing,  and  htiag  anxious  to 
find  out  his  lnrklBg>^plaoe,  Wha<flde  followed  Otese- 
ly  at  his  heels ;  and,  slipping  Itom  tiee  to  tree,  kept 
Xama  in  view,  without  being  et>eerved  himself. 
•  After  walking  aleDf  the  range,  2ama  stmek 


down  to  the  beach  ;  and  Whackie,  anlHiiglilmi^ 
of  some  piles  of  wood  and  bales  of  eottos  whiehUy 
along  the  sand,  crept  eautioasly  along.  Ob  » and- 
den,  Z«na  stopped,  aad  gave  a  low  whistle,  viiiA 
was  instantly  answered  from  the  vrstw,  and  i 
eaaoe  siiot  ckne  to  the  side  ef  a  deserted  vlis4  OS 
whieh  Zama  had  plaeed  himself. 

"  H<^  !  "  whispered  a  voice  from  the  eUst. 

•*C/irMftf*«/"  answered  Bum;  anlWhsdde, 
to  his  amaaement,  beheld  PoauH,  f^wed  by  olhet 
ibree  negieeti^  spring  upon  the  whai^  afannt  doN 
ta  hhn. 

Stretching  himself  behind  a  {die  irf  cettoi  btbi, 
WhiMtUe  listNied  with  breathless  attentioa  to  da 
eenvenatioB  wfahdi  was  carried  en  in  lowtomlKf 
the  oonapintors. 

«  What  newir  s^d  Zama,  haat%. 

«Thc  plantations  are  fired,"  answersd  Pmal^ 
*<  and  blood  has  already  flowed.  The  oomtiy  a*- 
gpoea  are  even  now  creasiBg  fte  bay.  Wlwn  ui 
your  own  bands  I" 

"  1%ey  are  eoneeakd  i»  the  orseb^  dote  to  tb 
dty,"  answered  Zama. 

«( AU  has  gmie  weB,*  aaid  Penult 

<*My  heart  mis^vee  me,"  answend  Zsbb. 
*  Wei^  to  heaven  that  w*  eauld  Ssstpe  iriOmt 
Uoodshed!" 

**  Now,  by  the  sonl  of  my  faihenf  etdiiaed 
Perault,  •*  I  wMildnot  leave  Oe  Mty  in  ptu^  if  ^ 
thought  that  one  white  man,  woman,  or  diU)«<R 
left  alive  ;  er  that  one  stone  of  it  Steod  abort  ti< 
oihet,  N6,  Zama  ;  ao  &r  We  are  soecMsfnl.  Ve 
must  strike  down  every  one  of  the  pale-ficed  nisi' 
stem,  and  let  iheir  biasing  dwellfaigs  be  thdrfinf 
talpBeat"  Zama  shuddered  faivolnotarilyi  *^ 
lutfkl  the  canoee  are  rapidly  approsdllBg^"  ^ 
tinned  I^ranlt.    •♦  'Tis  time  we  were  st  *«.' 

«« Bat  the  city  goaidf  said  Zanuu   •Aieih^ 

<•  The  first  stroke  of  the  nine  o*eloek  btfl,  lOdtH 
ntgM  dram,  settiesthit^"  answered  FsrtHiH.  '^ 
will  be  suddenly  ovMpowered  as  they  Ua»  *H 
the  guard-house.  Besides,  the  pesten  gate,  it  uj 
badt  of  the  gnard-heuse,  is  in  possession  of  «••  J 
otur  bond.    Negro  Tom  wUl  rtmoyft^  b<*<^ 

iw  us  enteance.  That  dent^the  rSst l«y i.*?| 
ehippht^  once  seeuied— Hayti,  and  Rse** 
ate  before  us  I* 

«  But  the  ganrfsoBB  in  the  bay  T  hiqtiftd  *^ 
sMll  oflsatisfied. 

*  Arefllled  wMi  <rt*  WlowetS;  andtheftrtg*" 
of  destnetion  fr«m  Vb»  city,  sees  the  it^^ 
everp«w»ed.  Our  schemes  art  too  deeplj^l*"  to 
be  thwarted."  ^^ 

The  rq)pling  of  the  Water,  txA  ft*  *P* 
si^ash  of  paMes,  gave  token  <^  tiie  »M^  •>' 
*e  canees  of  the  insurgents.  A  dipisI'«M  «■ 
changed  bet  wean  Peranlt  and  the  *>'*"'"^^^ 
ahd  a  imttti  mtm of  negitoes  moved  *«'*™I**' 
piaee  wfaele  Ferault  stood.  Whackie  ewpt  *•* 
behind  tiie  fdle  of  eottm  bales,  wh*rfc  k«  '•{^' 
oealedj  peering  out  with  tem»*  on  the  soewW^ 

him.  Oaaoe  followed  cuioe,tfB  the  <*»k^, 
orammed  with  them ;  and  band  afto  l*"  " 
armed  negroes  sprang  upon  the  l»"*"?'f*'^\i 
to  the  spot  where  wWkfe  hjtmcaiA  »» 
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«n  ztadc,  ahd  file  on  fik,  ibey  sioyed  paat,  wid 
fonned  into  does  eolonm.  The  vrerit  of  eonunand 
were  given  in  snppieased  whigpoB  ij  the  kadets. 
It  was  crldoit  that  deiuidenble  time  must  bare 
been  q>ait  in  bringing  the  itMurgeats  to  Baeb  pef- 
frction  in  their  evolatioiu.  No  elasg  of  veapena 
vras  heaid  amongst  them ;  and  the  de«p  dty  sand 
aasKdy  echoed  faaek  the  jmeasoMd  ttadip  of  tiie 
anned  thoauuide,  as  they  ewtpt  alolif  th0  beadt 
towaida  the  city. 

As  the  last  eohnnn  defiled  paet  the  spot,  Whaeki« 
heaid  the  Toito  <rf  FeAralt  In  eanteet  es^oatttktion 
withZama. 

"Not  one  of  iny  band  shall  attack  Awhlte  man, 
unless  in  self-defence,  and  in  fair  ^d  qpea  o(H8> 
bat,  shotild  the  citisens  oppose  ettf  eMM^"  Zama 
was  heard  to  say. 

"^Zaaia,  aie  ym  nUd?"  aniweted  Fennlt. 
"Where  can  there  be  fair  and  open  emkktt, Whett 
all  oiar  hopes  dep»d  on  lieeteey  and  espeditioo, 
nnder  ebmd  of  n%htt  But,  see!"  he  ertod,  with 
a  bntat  of  joy,  "the  plantations  ate  ift  flunes t 
God  of  my  fittilMte{  this  is  htptti^  I  8«e  how  the 
flames  kiss  the  sky,  lightihf  the  hettvou  like  a 
tadlioffiteP' 

"flal*^  exclaimed  2ama, « this  mliyalacm  the 
whites." 

"Tnsh!"  said  Pentalt,"fbat  not.  ThecWsens 
win  only  think  the  heighbouHbg  pianters  are 
bulling  down  the  kng  grass  and  *eeds  in  the 
forest.  But  let  ns  on ;  oor  host  is  tu  adttUieed 
towards  the  mnstering-place.  Kow,  proud  city," 
he  eobtiniied,  shaklBg  his  d^ehed  hand  fowai<ds 
it,  "  the  hour  of  thy  destriietioh  hath  ocme ;  the 
chains  of  thy  slaves  are  biakea;  anci  the  blood  of 
their  mnaessors  shall  hiss  in  thy  smoking  raias. 
CoiM,  &ma ;  oti,  on  to  Tengeanoe  and  to  frMdott)* 

Witli,  hurried  st^  the  conspiratots  hastened 
ifta  that  iellow  rebels ;  and  Whaekie,  horrified 
at  what  he  had  orsrhettfd,  taifled  his  head,  m&A 
looked  osationdy  aronnd.  The  wliole  of  the  woods 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  I>ay,  was  one  vast  body 
of  d«me ;  While,  fidbtly  Rafted  otei'  its  waters, 
same  sounds  of  ffindtatidn  and  triumph.  He  roM, 
but,  st^ggeriqg,  sunk  on  the  gmaid.—"0  God  1'' 
he  exdahned,  "what,  what  is  dis?  Fhmtations 
on  fire— murder — bum— kUl  all — destroy  de  city! 
No,  you  dam  black-hearted  Tillains ! — ^no,  I  will 
baulk  you  yet !" 

So  saying,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  with  speedy, 
hot  guarded  steps,  hurried  through  the  most  un- 
frequented lanes ;  and,  scrambling  over  some  walb, 
Boon  reached  his  master's  house.  Dreading  last 
the  other  n^proes  should  be  in  the  plot,  he  avoided 
tbe  Irani  ataiteasC,  and,  climbing  up  the  pillars,  he 
•ntertd  the  piazsa.  The  light  Was  still  bOMing  Ut 
the  apartment  where  Mias  Bellgfove  sat ;  aAd 
WhiMjltie,  without  Ceremony,  thtew  opeh  the  de<» 
aal  rpudied  in.  Hiitllda  was  riitlM  alone ;  abd^ 
•liiittM  at  t|te  rude  Intniiioft  of  the  Mgfre,  die 
stArted  from  her  se&t,  {demanding  What  he  ineMt 
V  >a«b  conduct.  Throwing  hfaiself  at  her  feet, 
aLd,  stretching  his  elaqied  hands  towtfds  her, 
wiifle  tears  rolled  fast  down  his  cheeks,  in  broken 
aeeemU  the  fUUhfnl  n^ro  exohumed->^  0  Missee, 
•tveyowiief  3-H»Te  de  city }" 


'<  What  mean  ye,  Whaddel"  said  Haiilda,  gait* 
iog,  with  amazemeuty  OK.the  kneeling  negro. 

"  0  Missee,  de  niggers  ara  in  rebellion  ;  de  plan-* 
tations  are  destroyed ;  dey  come  to  bum  de  eii^." 
And  he  told  the  appaUing  tale. — "  hoek,"  he  cried, 
8^  starting  up«  he  threw  open  the  window^  Mid 
pointed  to  the  cIoads>  which  were  illumined  by  the 
broad  glare  of  the  blazing  plantations  "  See^ 
Missee,  see  I"  cried  the  negro  j  dere  ia  no  time  for 
put  off  heie." 

«  Ote«i,aod  I"  i{}aeulated  Matild%  «  what  dm 
be  done  t" 

"  Much,  Missee,  much !"  answered  theaegro,  al 
he  earnestly  approaehed  her.  <<  Cobm  and  alarm 
de  dty  guard." 

'*  Are  there  none  of  the  eitiaHis  prepaied  to  xe" 
pel  the  negroes }" 

"Not  one,"  was  the  answer.  "  Dey  do  not  seem 
te  suspect  might  wMmg.  But  sMne,  MiMce-^erA 
is  BO  ttoie  for  kMe-r-iNane  ud  arottse  de  guard." 

«Dare  t  trust  fmif  said  Matilda,  looking  ear* 
needy  At  WhMkie.  «8aidy  yen  wiU  not  bettay 
mer 

"  No,  Missee,"  was  the  earnest  response ;  "  poor 
Whaokie  Would  rader  bab  him  heatt  out  out,  dan 
betray  you." 

"  I  will  trust  you,  then  "  answeftd  Matilda^ "  Let 
us  hastM  to  the  gi4rd-house." 

**  Tank  you,  Missee,"  cried  WhacUe,  joyfttUy ; 
"twkyoal  WeisdofMdedaniMgiiesyetl  But 
no  pot  on  yon  bonnet/'  he  ooutinned,  as  he  saw 
Matilda  preparing  to  dress.  "  Tie  blaek  crap* 
veil  >oand  you  &M,  and  kiok  like  nigger  girl."  g« 
saying,  he  tore  the  veil  ftom  the  bonnet^  and,  caet* 
ing  it  otet  Matilda's  face,  caused  her  to  baiea  it 
firmly.  Then  MMohingnp  a  poker,  he  said,  •'W* 
nil  de  BOW  i  de  fust  nigger  dat  touch  you  sail  fed 
die."  So  saying,  he  brandished  the  poker )  nnd 
requesting  MatiUbi  te  take  the  pitvste  gate  through 
the  garden,  led  her  along  by  the  hand.  Ne  sooner 
had  they  pasMd  ftom  the  gaMen,  and  entered  on 
the  street,  than  they  found  themseltes  in  the  nudst 
of  a  group  of  armed  negroes,  one  of  whom  graced 
Whaekie  by  the  arlB,  Wd  feugbly  in^nlM^^ 

"Hallo!  bnbbft,whe»e*W»yr 

With  amadng  coolness  WhAekle  answered-^ 

"ToHayti." 

"Dafs  good,"  w«s  the  mbnmit  of  afipkuBe 
around  him  ;  uid  he  was  allowed  to  pass.  On  ad> 
vancing  further  along  the  street,  they  found  that 
the  lamps  had  all  bMn  extinguished.  The  night 
was  now  misty,  and  the  heavy  fog  was  loaded  with 
the  peetiferous  exhalations  from  the  swampe  and 
fens  around.  On  drawing  near  to  the  guard- 
house, they  ibund  it  oMapletely  surrounded  by  a 
dense  Mass  of  the  negro  rebels.  Again  they  weM 
stepped  t  but  Whaekie,  with  re*dy  oeolneee,  |>a«« 
the  pMolcj  **  Hayti  and  ChristMhe,"  the  passwwid 
of  the  rebeU)  tod  ««s  allowed  to  pass  through 
thei^f*]^ 

"Oo  on,  fanhba,"  was  whispered  to  himbymere 
than  <nie  of  the  insurgent  hoM  i  *  in  few  minutes 
we  sail  dance  fai  white  man's  blood." 

Still  hdding  Matilda  by  the  hand,  and  cheering 
her  oAwnfdt  by  his  broken  exclamations  and  whis- 
pering, Whae'kie  reached  tiw  back  entrance ^  which 
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led  thiongli  the  Cooit  behind  the  guMrd-hoQW.  On 
trying  the  door  he  found  it  eecured  in  the  inaide, 
but  suddenly  waa  addressed  in  a  deep  whisper  &om 
within— 

« Is  dat  you,  Pwrault  T 

Whackie  at  once  answered,  "  Yes,"  and  the  door 
was  slowly  opened ;  and,  dragging  Matilda  after 
him,  he  rushed  in. 

"  Who  de  debil  is  you  T  was  the  inquiry  from 
the  party  who  had  opened  the  door,  and  whom 
Whackie  instantly  recognised  to  he  Dandy  Tom ! 

"Anybody  along  wid  you,  Tom 7*  inquired 
Whackie. 

"No,"  answered  Tom;  "but  who  de  debil  is 
your 

"  He  me— Whackie !  and  take  dat,  you  dam 
tief."  So  saying,  he  raised  his  poker,  and  with  a 
blow  which  might  hare  brained  a  bullock,  brought 
Tom  to  the  ground.  Then  turning  to  Matilda,  he 
cried,  "Fly  to  de  guard-house  ;  I  wiU  secure  dis 
door."  He  turned  and  rafastened  the  bolts ;  then, 
raising  Tom  in  his  arms,  said,  "  You  shall  go  wid 
me,  you  dam  bladb  rogue,"  and  followed  his  mis- 
tress. 

Matilda  flew  forward  and  knocked  loudly  at  the 
guard-house  door,  when  a  Spanish  soldier  from 
within  cried  out "  Queetato?" 

"  Abra  V.M.  lapuerto"  exclaimed  Matilda. 

Surprised  at  hearing  Uie  sound  of  a  female  Toice, 
the  soldier  instantly  opened  the  door,  and  Matilda 
rushed  past  him  into  the  guard-room  ;  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  sentinel,  Whackie  alito  followed, 
with  negro  Tom  lying  over  his  shoulder.  An  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  from  the  guard,  when  they 
saw  Matilda  tear  the  veil  from  her  face,  and 
Whackie  throw  down  his  load,  aroused  Brookley, 
Maitland,  and  Cralliard,  who  were  consulting  to- 
gether. 

"  Where  is  the  Captain  of  the  guard?"  cried 
Matilda. 

Maitland  at  once  recognised  the  Toice,  and,  rush- 
ing forward,  caught  her  by  both  hands. 

"  Miss  Bellgrore !"  he  exclaimed. 
"Oh,  Maitland !"  she  answered,  almost  sinking 
into  his  arms,  "  the  n^roes  are  up  in  open  rebel- 
lion ;  thestreets  are  crowded  with  their  armed  bands, 
and  the  citizens  are  not  aware  of  the  danger," 
"  Yes,"  cried  Whackie,  "  here  be  one  of  de  blaei 


waggibones ;"  and  he  pointed  to  Tom,  who  km  hi 
sitting  up  scratching  his  head  with  a  look  d  ht 
wildered  astonishment. 

In  a  transport  of  rage,  Galliard  drewhii  svon 
and  placing  it  at  the  throat  of  his  rebel  sUtc,  k 
claimed,  "Villain,  confess,  or  I  will  plunge n 
sword  into  your  body." 

The  sound  of  his  master's  voice,  (md  the  aigfat 
the  cold  steel  glittering  before  him,  recalM  tl 
wandering  senses  of  Tom.  "  Yes,  Masst,  ja,'  1 
ejaculated, "  I  will  confess  all." 

"Quick,  then,"  exclaimed  Galliard.  "Ho 
many  negroes  are  in  this  plot  1" 

"  Thousands — all  de  niggers  in  de  dty  ii 
country  round." 

"  What  is  their  objectr  cried  Galliard, itilln 
nacinghim. 

The  answer  of  the  trembling  conspirator  w. 
pretty  near  the  truth. 

"  Have  they  already  made  the  attack  T 

"  No,  Massa ;  not  till  de  nigger  drum  besU" 

"  We  have  time  yet,"  cried  Maitland, "  altkmj 
it  is  close  upon  the  hour  ;  we  must  take  instu 
measures  to  alarm  the  citizens." 

"The  guard,"  said  Captain  Brookl^,  «m 
make  their  stand  against  the  rebels  till  aid  « 
rives." 

"Would  to.  Heaven!"  exclaimed  HaitliDt 
"  that  our  rifles  were  at  hand ;  and  yet  they  cann 
be  far  off.  A  trusty  messenger  might  readily  mei 
and  hurry  them  forward." 

"  Alas !"  exclaimed  Matilda,  "the  gnard-haaj 
is  already  surrounded  by  the  negroes,  so  that  it 
impossible  to  get  intelligence  conveyed." 

"  Oh  no,  Missee,"  answered  Whackie,  eagerij 
"I  shall  go  myshef,  and  bring  de  Cadets  to  iogi 
black  rascals.  I  sail  get  tro'  de  crowd  of  blac 
niggers  by  say  '  Hay ti  and  Christophe.' " 

"Is  that  their  password r  cried  Galliaid,  »g»i 
menacing  hb  delinquent  valet. 

"Yes,  Massa,"  cried  Tom,  trembUng.  "» 
nigger  in  de  plot  has  any  oder  signaL" 

"Then  by  your  leave.  Miss  Bellgrove, I dal 
borrow  your  black  veil,"  answered  Gralliard,  lipwy 
"  and  become  a  n^ro  for  once.  By  this  meaw  > 
will  hurry  forward,  and  bring  the  CadetainiBr 
self." 

(To  be  ooiUinwd.) 
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"  Bless  my  soul,  what  can  it  be  ?  A  burnt-out 
comet,  or  Sinbad's  roc?  This  is  really  very  re- 
markable I"  and  I  drew  my  cheroot  from  my  mouth, 
and  leaning  against  the  old  battlement  of  Ehren- 
breitstein,  where  I  had  been  sauntering  for  the  last 
half-hour,  gazed  intently  towards  a  black  object, 
which  I  had  observed  for  some  time  sailing  towards 
the  town.  The  afternoon  had  been  squally,  and 
the  sky  a  good  deal  broken  up  with  clouds,  from  a 
bank  of  which  I  had  seen  this  inexplicable  object 
emerge  a  little  before,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
hprizon.    By  degrees,  what  had  at  first  seemed  but 


a  q>eck  glancing  in  the  rays  of  the  weatering  "^ 
grew  larger  and  larger,  as  it  advanced  r^J_J 
the  directicm  where  I  was  standing.  ''^'^'S 
before  which  it  was  scudding,  seemed  to  •**v2 
about  considerably.  It  dodged  and  t****?  ?3 
veered,  as  we  have  seen  a  crow  do  under  ""jS 
circumstances,  but,  upon  the  whole,  k«pt  *»i"v! 
on  its  course.  It  maintained  a  considerable  de^^; 
tion,  and,  as  it  drew  near,  looked  for  all  tb«  *w« 
like  a  gigantic  eagle,  except  that  it  ''»"'*^/.'^ 
and  head  ;  for  which,  however,  a  stream  ™^*'''* 
black  smoke  that  issued  from  its  back  fcnnw  « 
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Tmpt^eel  8nbst(tnte.  Gbuld  fhls,  I  thought,  b« 
the  Aeiiftl  Machine;  -which  I  had  aeen  filling  the 
paragraphs  of  snch  English  papers  as  had  fallen 
in  my  way  dining  my  leoent  excursion  through 
Germany?  Bat  while  I  was  still  q)ecalating, 
whether  I  was  to  regard  it  in  this  light,  or  to 
consider  myself  as. under  the  operation  of  a  bottle 
of  Johannisbeig,  with  which  I  had  wonnd  up  my 
dinner,  a  new  phenomenon' dereloped  itself,  which 
fai  the  and  serred  to  clear  away  all  doubts  upon 
the  subject. 

Ute  roe,  or  rukb,  as  Mr.  Lane  writes  it,  if  roc  it 
was,  seemed  to  have  some  spleen  against  me,  as 
the  roes  in  the  Ar&bian  Ni^ts  had  against  Sinbad's 
Tease],  and  apparently  wished  to  treat  me  to  a 
dmHsr-fa£s.  -  For,  just  as  it  passed  erer  my  head, 
I  oboerved  it  throw  out  some  bulky  object,  which 
swep(  einwaids  for  a  short  distance  with  the  im- 
petoa  communicated  by  the  speed  of  its  recent 
donaicUe,  then  vibrated  unsteadily  for  a  few  seconds, 
an^  descended  perpen£calarly  right  over  my  head. 
I  had  no  desire,  however,  to  play  the  Anaereon  to 
tiib  tortoise,  and  therefore  made  ray  way  to  "a 
more  removed  spot"  with  all  speed.  Down  It 
came,— neither  a  roc's  egg,  nor  a  rook  itself,  but 
ft'  Teritable  Montgolfier  paradiute, — with  a  bong 
that  made  the  old  walls  echo  again.  I  heard  a 
hittt  cry  from  the  basket,  as  I  rushed  forward. 

"  Good  gracious !  where  am  I!"  sud  a  voice, 
wfaosa  tones  I  fiiei^ght  I  remembered. 

"  Bun  aground  on  EhrenbreitBtein  f  your  brood 
■eat  or  hb^nr  squatted  -on  the  broad  stone  of  the 
same  qiuility,"  I  replied,  helping  the  nnfortanate 
and  breathless  aeronaut, 'ia  whom  I  now  recognised 
niy  laSff  Mend  Dnggins,  to  rise  and  extricate  hiin- 
belf  -ftpth  the  ropes  of  the  paraofante.  "Why, 
Di^ggins,  -who  the  deuce  would  have  thought  of 
tumbling  upmi  you — no,  I  should  say,  of  being 
taiaBlccT'  upon  by  you,  here  1  lliis  beats  our  meet- 
ing on  the  Upper  Missouri*  ail  hollow.",' 

'**"Ohl  ofci  J"  said  Duggins,  rubbhig  his  kether 
man, /'that  expeffitlon  wasa  joke  to  thk.  I'd 
ntttfer  id'ake  fifty  pilgrimagee  to  the  Siouxes  and 
Ji^aabttlNnns,  than  one  voyage  in  the  Aerial.  The 
brdih  «f  the  AJlegUiniM  are  more  to  my  taste  ai 
gie&ti'^d^  fluui  apug  the  erows  of  the  Uj^er  air 
is.  My  inside  is  shaken  all  to  pieces.  Oh!"  he 
exehumed,  as  in  the  efiortto  walk  <ihe  probability  of 
a  dislocation  ofthehip-joint  became  painf ally  appar- 
ent, "  Oh,  I  sha'n't  get  the  better  of  this  for  a  twelve- 
month.   Serves  me  right,  for  being  suph  e^i  as^" 

« I  really  can't  say  as  to  that,*  refHed'  L  "  But 
lean  on  my  arm.  I  presume  you  have  n(^.pw:ti- 
cnlar  anxiety  about  preserving  this  piece  of  your 
iMIfSMn-'ptaptfty*'  said  I,  kicking  the  broken 
fiiajptosiMS  ^  the  ;^ianichnte.  '^I  shsil  cany  your 
valiM  ^ yoOk'  Itteems  safe  enough.  I  pmmisa 
yon  -h  'wtowierfoliy  good  bed  fat  a  German  iB»,  «fe 
Hm  fmtt  B<A«e,  in  the  town  iiece^t^tsafb  as  eider 
4owa. '  So,  eoma  along.  Takak  eae^^-^oo  bcmes 
hrcke. '  A  little -rest  and  a  gUw  or- two  e£  -wine 
win  pn< /CO  all  to  rights." 

■^'FlHmk  yob,  thank  y<m.    Oh,.«ogifimnd.it !'^ 

"What's the' Matter f   What's  the  matter,  my 
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dear  ftsllow?  We'll  soon  be  at  The  White  Horse. 
There  it  iSjthstqaeer-leokiBg  old  hostel,  half-way 
down  the  street.*" 

"  Oh,  never  mind.  It  was  only  another  twinge; 
but  that  t-winge  was  a  '  screamer,'  as  our  Yankee 
friends  say,"  said  Dug^ns,  conjuring  up  the  ghost 
of  a  smile  into  his  generally  mirthful  face.  "I 
only  wish  poor  Ainsworth  and  CmilcdMmk  -were 
as  well  oat  of  flie  mess.  As  for  Lever,  poor  fWow, 
poor  fellow  P 

"Ainsworth,  Omikshank,  Lever!  You  d<m't 
mean  to  say,  that  they  are  all  scouring  thtongh 
the  air  in  yonder  infernal  machine !  Where  is  it 
now,  I  wonder?  Out  of  sight,  by  Jove.  No. 
There  it  is — no— yes  it  is — a  mere  speck  on  the 
horizon.  Why,  at  that  rate,  they'll  be  at  London 
in  an  hour." 

*'0h.  Wees  yon,  that's  nothing.  Only  you  try 
It,  and  you'll  not  be  surprised  at  that  I" 

"Thank  youl  But  Lever,  Cmikshaak,  what 
ofthem?" 

"As  to  Lever,  ask  for  him  «t  the  lions  «f  tite 
Zahara." 

"  Good  Heavens,  you  don't  mean  to  say,  that^— " 
and  I  went  through  a  pantomlmie  repree^tation 
expressive  of  a  gentleman  disappearing  down  an 
enormous  throat — 

"  Like  Harlequin  through  a  clock  case.  It's  a 
fiiet :  Daniel  himself  could  not  have  escaped." 

"And  Cmikshaidt  and  Ainsworth?" 

"  Oh,  they're  safe  enou^i — that  is,  as  fM  as  any 
man  can  be  safe  in  that  Flying  Steamboat.  Ecod, 
I  only  wirii  them  as  well  out  of  it  as  I  am.  Is 
tUs  your  inn  ?  Dm  Weiue  Pftrd  !  meaning.  The 
White  Horse,  I  suppose.  Well,  upon  ray  soul,  I 
should  not  have  Icniown  ft — I  should  have  said  that 
animal  belonged  to  i^te  a  new  specieB  in  natural 
history." 

"Aineie-fl%htof<3e»aB«nfan6y.  Yoo'woaldn't 
have  a  German  horse  like  an  English  one,  would 
yoB?  Jlowever,  let  tne  hand  you  over  to  the  comely 
Frau  Kalbsbrateta,  who,.  I  dare  say,  can  contrive 
to  cook  some  less  equiveoal  object  of  naitaral  his- 
tory for  our  8«pike»^  -wMle  you  are  fomenting  your 
bruises."  "  ,      .  . 

I  sn}^Kii4ed  Du^ghur  to  a.  bed-mom  to  which  we 
were  hanaWed  by  our  feaxom  hosted^  who'mani- 
fested  her  ^rttipithy  Art  W»«rffering*  hy  »  cento 
of  Ach  Gotts,  Der  Himmels,  and  Armer  lieber 
Herrs !  By  vigorous  application  of  shampooing 
apd  hot  ^4^61^.  ^be  pain  of  his  bruises  was  con- 
dderably  reduced ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
JipiUFS,  he  was  able  to  do  justice  to  a  devilled  fowl 
and  an  omelette,  tossed  up  by  the  fair  hands  of 
tibeFmn£Alb^n«tenfaeraBl£,  Afiaskef  axoellent 
CMsQiheLt^eE  hy  no>me(ina  retarded  his  restoration 
to  good  spkits. 

'  "And.  stf.this  .-was  the  vmAl  talked-of  Aeii^ 
Machine. thsft.ynu'weverdioj^d  out  of-  in  soch  a 
stoMnaryTray."  . 

"Summary t  Iwas.imlytbdgladtoget obtof  it 
ai^  wliy.  The^  wealth,  of  all  the  sugar-bakers 
in. London. wosld. not  hire  templed  me  to  stay  in 
it  ten  mimtes  loBger." 

"  Whajb  the  denes  took  you  into  it,  tkto:?  The 
man  tiiat  oobs  whisking^  over  aea  aad  hiU-to|>,  like 
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witches  on  ft  bioomttick,  can't  expect  to  have  as 
easy  a  seat  up  aloft,  as  if  he  wen  idling  along  the 
wood  paTement  in  a  Brougham. " 

**  Cnriosity,  sheer  curiosity." 

"  Come  now,  oonfess,  you  wanted  to  make  a 
iMok  of  it !  Impresnons  of  The  Aerial — two  vol- 
umes— one  guinea.  The  public  purse  bleeds  freely. 
Wasn't  that  it?" 

**  Well,  perhaps  there  might  be  something  of  that, 
too.  But  the  cliief  motive  was  curiosity.  When 
Benson  sent  me  an  inritation  to  accompany  him 
on  the  trial-trip  with  a  few  friends,  What  a  glorious 
opportunity,  thought  I,  for  realizing  the  dream 
which  I  and  you,  and  every  poetical  mind,  has  often 
entertained  of  passing  from  country  to  country  and 
sea  to  sea,  like  an  Ariel — '* 

"  In  a  Taglioni  and  Wellington  boots — " 

"  Kow  to  see  rivers,  forests,  cities  gleaming  un- 
der us  in  the  sunshine,  like  gems  upon  the  emertJd 
robe  of  earth,— now  to  be  saUkig  under  the  moon- 
shine, with  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  leaping  and 
heaving  beneath  us." 

"  Now  taking  tea  and  toast  upon  the  Wall  of 
China  ;  now  sweating  'moUg  the  blacks  of  Caro- 
lina !  Exactly  so ;  I  entirdy  understand.  Yon 
accepted  Henson's  invitation,  in  Avri." 

"  Oh  yes,  certainly.  It  was,  let  me  see ;  yes,— 
on  Tuesday  evening  last  that  I  drove  down  to  Nett- 
ing Hill,  where  he  had  been  making  experiments 
with  his  machine  for  some  time.  I  of  course 
said  not  a  word  about  it  to  my  famOy.  Merely 
mentioned  I  was  going  down  to  Penzance  to  make 
a  few  sketches  for  a  book  I  am  writing,  packed  up 
a  few  shirts,  and  pretended  that  I  was  to  start  by 
the  Southampton  Railway.  It  cost  me  a  struggle, 
when  the  time  to  start  actually  arrived.  The  peril 
of  the  expedition  had  never  crossed  my  mind  before. 
But  when  my  children,  bless  their  chubby  little  feet 
and  fingers !  were  brought  to  me  that  evenings 
in  their  smart  little  night-gowns,  just  befaie  being 
put  to  bed — " 

"  Never  mind  these  family  matters.  Yon  got  to 
Netting  Hill  all  safe,  I  presume  t  Tell  me  how 
you  managed  to  get  under  way." 

"  Ou  reaching  the  ground,  I  found  that  I  had  to 
ascend  an  inclined  plane,  at  the  top  of  which,  at  an 
elevation  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  so,  the 
Aerial  Machine  was  fastened.  I  was  rather  late, 
and  found  that  my  companions  were  already  on 
board.  The  steam-engine  was  hissing  and  splut- 
tering furiously.  Everything,  in  short,  was  ready 
for  the  start.  But  as  the  whole  arrangements  were 
kept  secret  from  the  public,  there  was  none  of  the 
usual  flurry,  and  crush,  and  scrambling,  the  colli- 
sion of  porters,  and  insane  bellowings  of  gentlemen 
for  their  portmanteaus,  and  ladies  for  their  spaniels, 
that  usually  precede  the  starting  of  steam  convey- 
ances. On  tiie  contrary,  an  awfnl  stillness  was 
preserved  by  all  present.  None  of  the  crew  were 
visible.  Cruikshank  gave  me  a  timid  nod ;  and 
Ainsworth,  instead  of  his  usual  warm  grip  of  the 
hand,  hailed  me  with  a  stare  of  very  imperfect 
recognition.  The  only  person  who  seemed  at  all 
at  ease  was  Lever,  whom  I  knew  merely  by  sight, 
and  who  was  lying  on  the  sofii,  wrapped  in  a  mili- 
tary cloak,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  tittering  over  the 


last  number  of  iVMcA.  I  had  a  glimpee  of  Josepli 
Jenkins  in  the  stewai^s  room  as  I  passed.  He 
seemed  to  be  under  the  influenee  of  violent  fear, 
which  had  driven  out  of  his  head  every  random 
recollection  that  usually  illuminated  his  mental 
darkness.  It  was  very  clear,  that  my  scheme  of 
a  book  would  never  do.  Lever  with  his  dashing 
slashing  style,  Ainsworth  with  Cruikshank  at  his 
ribow,  and  Jenkins  with  his  note-book  of  facts— I 
had  not  a  dog's  chance  against  than." 

"  We'U  have  a  fine  run  of  it, "  stud  Hensim^ 
who  was  all  animation,  his  clear  gray  eye  sparkling 
in  anticipation  of  his  approaching  Mnmph. 
"  There's  a  light  wind  creeping  alemg  Itetn  ti^fi 
north  that  -wUl  carry  us  away  in  fine  stjde.'' 

"  Ha ! "  we  acclaimed  with  one  voice,  drying  to 
look  as  much  at  our  ease  as  possible,  and  as  if  we 
bad  BO  stout  a  heart  for  the  voyage,  that  it  was  a 
matt«  of  total  indifference  to  us,  whether  it  fclew 
great  guns,  or  whether  there  was  no  wind  at  all. 

^  By  the  by,  gentleman,*  said  Henson,  deaUe 
locking  the  door  through  which  we  had  entered 
the  machine,  and  putting  the  key  in  his  peck«t, 
"  there  is  one  thing  I  forgot  to  mention  to  yon. 
As  we  are  fbrced  to  carry  light  weight,  and  there* 
fore  can  have  no  idlers  on  board,  you  must  all  atand 
by  fbr  a  turn  of  work  on  the  voyage." 

"  Delighted — certainly — great  pleasore  l**— waa 
the  general  exclamation. 

"  To  prevent  all  mistakes — yon  see  I  like  to  have 
things  idl  trim  and  ship-shape — suppose  yon  draw 
lots  among  yon  who  shall  be  oook^  steward,  and 
cabin-boy." 

"Capital!"  cried  Jenkins.— "Such  fbn,"  said 
Ainsworth. — Til  he  steward,  and  mix  the  liquor," 
shouted  Cruikshank. — "And  PD  drink  it,  my 
jewel,"  said  Lever,  looking  round  and  eliminating 
a  whifi'  from  his  cigar  with  the  utmost  nonchalance 
as  he  spoke. 

"A  mighty  pleasant  avening,"  ke  eontlniied, 
"we'll  make  of  it ;  so,  George,  the  sooner  yon  be- 
gin yonr  vocation  and  produce  the  mathariali^  the 
higher  the  opinion  I'll  have  of  you." 

"Stop  a  bit,  genUemen,"  interrupted  Henaon. 
"  I'm  sorry  to  say,  that  my  stoker  is  so  infernally 
drunk,  that  I  must  leave  him  behind.  I  can't  take 
his  place  myself,  because,  as  you  see,  I  wiU  have 
enough  to  do  looking  after  the  tiller  ropes.  I'm 
the  last  man  to  put  any  gentieman  in  an  a^^cward 
or  painftd  position,  but  one  of  you  must  be  stoker; 
and,  if  you  please,  we'll  draw  lots  for  that  too." 

"  Not  a  f&ce  among  us  but  grew  as  long,  at  thi^ 
announcement,  as  a  Philadelphia  Quaker's.  A  con- 
siderable variety  of  e^letives  escaped  in  the  agita- 
tion of  the  moment,  and  the  eyes  of  aU  glanced 
feverishly  towards  the  door. 

"  It's  no  use,  gentlemen,"  said  Henaon,  pleasant^ 
but  firmly.  "  We're  ready  to  start.  A  great  pro- 
blem in  science  is  on  the  eve  of  being  solved.  I 
put  it  to  you  as  men  of  education,  as  philanthro- 
pists. WiQ  you,  for  a  small  matter  of  personal 
conifort^  delay  the  great  experiment?" 

«  Oh,  —  it,"  exclaimed  the  modern  Hogarth, 
"  science  is  all  very  well,  and  philanthropy  may  be 
so  too — although  I  never  knew  a  phtlanthro{Mst 
yet,  that  was  not  a  scoundrel— bat  I'll  see 
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both  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  before  ni  consent 
to  he  shut  up  In  a  faraace  like  Monsieur  Chabert. 
Xm  qot  a  salamander." 

"It  is  most  probable  that  me  shall  all  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  if  70a  or  some  other  of  our 
friends  don't  accept  the  racant  shorel,"  said  Hen- 
son,  smiling.  He  stepped  back  and  called  down 
Bomething  hito  the  enj^e-room ;  then  advancing  to 
the  end  of  the  cabin,  he  lifted  a  hatchet  that  was 
lying  beside  a  large  pin,  around  which  was  coiled 
a  ctwle  of  the  thickness  of  your  arm,  and  with  two 
rapid  strokes  cot  the  rope  in  two.  'Hba.t  instant 
the  vessel  shot  forward  like  an  arrow.  Cruikshank 
disappeared  nnder  the  table,  I  was  projected  Into 
Levels  lap,  Ainsworth  and  Jenkitis  embraced  each 
other  on  tiie  floor. 

*Now,  gentlemen,  settle  It  among  yourselves," 
said  Henson,  taking  his  seat  very  qnletly  between 
the  tiller  ropes.  "Weareoff,and  mcwfhaveastoker," 

"Remonstrance  was  now  fruitless.  We  therefore 
picked  onraelvee  up  and  proceeded  to  draw  lots  for 
the  vacant  posts  widi  the  best  grace  we  could. 
Meanwhile  Cruikshank  kept  muttering  dark  say- 
ings abont '  unhandsome  advantage,'  and  making 
gestores  typical  of  a  desire  to  have  a  little  fancy 
n>arring  with  Hr.  Henson.  But  when  he  drew 
W  steward's  place,  the  berth  which  he  had  pre- 
▼ievsly  destined  fbr  himself,  he  became  wonderfhUy 
tranquil,  nay,  even  smiled  at  Ainsworth's  look  of 
honor,  when  the  dreaded  post  of  stoker  fell  to  his 
lot.  I  drew  the  cook's  place,  Jenkins  the  cabln- 
bc^y's;  and  that  the  joke  might  be  thoroughly  kept 
tip,Leverundertook  tobethegentlemanof  tiie  party, 

"Ainsworth,  my  lad,  let  me  mix  yon  a  tumbler," 
said  Cruikshank,  who  had  had  by  this  time  en- 
sconced Mmselfbehind  a  chevaux-4e-Mze  of  bottles, 
flanked  by  two  enormous  bastions  of  loaf-sugar, 
and  garrisoned  with  a  large  supply  of  shot  in  the 
shape  of  limes.  "It  will  do  you  good  before  you 
turn  In  for  the  night.    Warm  work,  you  know !" 

**  Youli  excuse  me,  Mr.  Cruikshank;  I've  had 
one  stoker  tipsy  to  night  already,"  here  broke  in 
our  conductor.  "IVot  a  drop  till  daylight.  Mr.  Ains- 
wOTtli,  the  flr^  getting  low,  I  see,"  he  continued, 
as  he  glanced  through  a  wicket  behind  him,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  furnace.  "  You'll  re- 
quire to  turn  in  and  watch  It." 

"Good  night,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  we  all, 
pressing  round  the  author  of  Rookwood,  and  shak- 
ing him  afiectionately  by  the  hand.  *'It  might  have 
been  our  own  case,  you  know," 

"  I  wiA.  to  heaven  it  had ! "  said  William  Har- 
rison, dashing  into  the  engine-room,  which  Henson 
delibezately  locked  behind  him. 

**  Upon  my  soul,  Duggins,"  said  L  **our  fHend 
Aipsworth  was  much  to  be  pitied.  I  dare  say  he 
would  rather  have  been  in  his  own  Well-Hole. 
Bat  the  bottle's  dcme.  Capital  wine  this,  Is  it  not? 
LUiditn,  mdn  IMesbind,  tommeti  Sie  herauf!  Eta 
<mderea  FlOtchm.Qeitenhnmer .'" 

"  MU  Tergnygeh  !  "  replied  the  pretty  Lieschen, 
onr  landlady's  daughter,  placing  another  flask  on 
the.  table.    "  Sehmecit  das  fftUf   NvMvmhrf 

"Wmmlitch  f    Well,  and  how  did  yeu  get  on, 
after  Ainsworth  entered  upon  his  fiery  task  ?" 
"  Why,  the  fiket  is,  after  that  we  turned  to,  and 


made  ourselves  as  oomfertable  as  possible.  Lever 
told  capital  stories — Cruikshank  brewed  capital 
punch; — as  for  Jenkins,  we  despatched  him  to  the 
steward's  room  to  wash  the  dishes  and  dean  onz 
boots,  for  ttxt  of  his  dragging  our  conversation  into 
his  next  book.  The  motion  ofthe  vessel,  which  pur- 
sued its  way  steadOy  through  the  air,  became  very 
pleasant,  after  a  little,  and  we  were  as  merry  as 
possible.  I  soon  became  very  drowsy.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  the  rarefied  air  that  overcame  me,  although 
I  believe  we  took  no  great  altitude  at  first  either ;  or 
perhaps  it  might  be  the  punch,  or  both ;  Imt  I  be- 
lieve I  fell  asleep  about  eleven,  singing  the  ehonu 
of  *  We  fly  by  Night,'  which  Henson  led  off  with 
great  taste  and  no  small  execution." 

"  I  dare  say  Tour  aSrial  chant  ,wa8  regarded  as 
the  music  of  the  spheres  by  any  gentleman  of  a 
poetical  turn  who  may  have  heard  you." 

"  Very  possibly.  But  if  you're  done  with  that 
bottle  1  Thank  you ! "  Duggins  refreshed  himself 
with  a  potent  pull  at  the  Geisenheimer,  and  con- 
tinued. 

"  When  day  dawned,  we  found  onrgelves  skim- 
ming over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
The  prospect  was  divine.  To  the  east,  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  horizon,  Malta  appeared  like  a  black 
speck  against  the  brilliant  orange  hue  which  the 
rising  sun  sent  forth  as  the  precursor  of  his  com- 
ing. To  the  west  lay  the  Sierras  of  Spain,  still 
wrapped  In  the  fog  and  gloom  of  night ;  whilst  the 
snowy  tops  of  the  Atlas  range,  towards  which  wa 
were  approaching,  dione  with  that  rosy  light,  which 
the  denizen  of  the  Alps  beholds,  ere,  girding  him- 
self for  the  pursuit  of  the  chamois,  he  prefers  U> 
prayer  from  the  lowfy  valley  to  the  blessed  Saint, 
whose  star  rests  li^e  a  halo  npon  the  Jungfrau's 
untrodden  summit !" 

**  That's  very  pretty,  Duggfais,"  said  I,  with  a 
slight  yawn,  "  but  we  haVn't  time  for  that  sort  of 
thing  just  now ;  so  pray  keep  to  fects,  will  you, 
and  well  imagine  the  poetry." 

"  Having  satiated  my  curiosity  with  a  view  of 
the  extemsJ  landscap,  I  next  directed  my  attention 
to  my  fellow-voyagers.  Lever  lay  sound  asleep  with 
his  legs  stretching  across  the  table.  A  purple  vel- 
vet nightcap  and  gold  tassel  gracefully  concealed 
his  right  eye  ;  and  the  butt  end  of  a  cigar,  with 
about  an  inch  of  gray  ashes,  was  firmly  fixed  ba< 
tween  his  lips.  '&a  head  of  Cruikshank  lay  upon 
the  table,  under  shelter  of  his  right  arm.  Upon 
the  thumb-nail  of  his  left  hand,  which  grasped  an 
empty  tumbler,  I  observed  a  sketch  of  myself.  It 
was  wretchedly  drawn,  and  therefore,  before  awak- 
ening him,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  erasing  it. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the  car  sat  Henson,  wrapped 
in  a  huge  pUot  coat,  his  vigilant  clear  eye  dilated 
with  the  consciousness  of  superior  genius,  and  the 
tiller  ropes  noosed  around  his  arm. 

"  Good  morning,  Master  Duggins  !**  said  he. 
*<  You're  slept  well,  considering  the  precious  tow  we 
had  on  board  last  night." 

"  Gracious  heavens ! "  said  I,  "did  anyiliing  go 
wrong  with  the  machinery  ?" 

**  Shiver  my  vanes  !  no, "  replied  Henson ; 
"  we've  had  a  glorious  run  of  it.  Light  airs  and 
catspaws  from  the  north-west  by  nordk,  since  two 
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bells.  Only,  d  ye  see,  there  was  something  like  a 
mutiny  on  board.  Our  stoker  was  going  to  strike 
\rork,  becanse  we  refused  him  an  allowance  of 
grog;  but  I  beat  all  hands  to  quarters,  and  we 
Boon  made  him  belay  his  jaw.  He's  qtiiet  enough 
now,  I  reckon." 

"  A  horrid  suspicion  seized  me.  Ck)uld  they  hare 
pitched  Ainswortiioverboardi  I  believe  the  thought 
was  legibly  written  on  my  countenance,  for  Hen- 
son  gave  a  short  gruff  laugh,  and  continued — 

"Why,  no— we  didn't  do  that  exactly,  for  we 
couldn't  spare  him :  hut  we  shut  him  up  in  the 
boiler,  and  told  him,  that  if  he  didn't  work  there 
like  a  good  'un  till  seren  bells,  he  had  very  little 
chance  of  ever  tasting  half-and-half  again.  He 
roared  &  good  deal  for  the  first  half-watch,  and 
wouldn't  poke  the  fire,  but  I  turned  in  a  jet  of 
steam  upon  him,  and  that  settled  the  business.  He 
does  his  work  now  as  handy  as  if  he  had  been  bred 
to  it.    Boiler,  ahoy !" 

«  Boiler  it  is.  Sir !"  replied  a  faint  voice  from 
the  interior. 

"  Chuck  on  another  half  hundred-weight  of  coke, 
will  you,  and  then  you  can  have  a  mouthful  of  fresh 
airl" 

"  A  sudden  scrambling  and  scratching  in  the 
bowels  of  the  copper  cone  evinced  the  increased 
activity  of  its  occupant. 

"  Ha !  Duggins,  my  hearty,  how  are  you  ?"  said 
Lever,  awaking — "  Benson,  my  trump,  how  do 
you  ini  yourself?  Where  the  deuce  may  we  be 
now?  over  the  Mediterranean,  eh?  Well,  that's 
some  fun !  That's  Algiers,  I  suppose,  in  the  distance 
— suppose  we  stoop  down  and  take  it  from  the 
French?  HaUo!  Cruikshank,  my  buck!  waken 
up,  will  you,  and  give  us  a  bottle  of  soda-water 
with  a  bottom  of  brandy  in  it." 

*'  Cruikshank  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  Lever 
rattled  on — 

"  Devilish  good  stuff  this,  after  a  hard  night's 
swiszlingt  'Duggins,  do  yon  think  you  could 
knock  off  a  spatch-cock,  or  a  kidney  with  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  cayenne  ?  Try  it — ^that's  a  good  fel- 
low. I  say,  Henson, — ^what  the  deuce  have  you 
made  of  Ainsworth?  I  could  hardly  get  a  wink  of 
sleep  for  his  confounded  bellowing  in  the  boiler." 

"  I  dare  say.  Master  Charley,"  said  Cruikshank, 
a  little  offended  at  the  cavalier  manner  in  which 
Lever  seemed  disposed  to  treat  his  friend — "  I  dare 
say  you'd  be  rather  apt  to  bellow  yourself,  if  you 
were  shut  in  there  without  a  drop  of  anything  to 
wet  your  whistle.  He  hadn't  six  stiff  tumblers 
and  a  snooze  after  them  to  keep  him  fresh." 

"  Which  you  had,  at  the  very  least,  friend  Grcorge," 
retorted  Lever.  "  But,  hang  it,  after  all,  it's  not 
right  to  muzzle  the  ox  that  treads  out  the  coke, 
eh?  I  say,  Henson, — do  you  think  it  would  be 
safe  to  let  the  poor  devil  out  for  an  hour  or  so  ? 
We  can  easily  shove  him  in  again,  you  know, 
when  he's  wanted." 

"  Henson  swept  the  horizon  with  his  telescope, 
noted  down  some  figures  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  and 
then  appeared  absorbed  in  calculation. 

"By  the  quadrant  less  seven,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause.  "  I  think  he  may  come  out  now.  There's 
no  chance  of  a  squall  on  this  nde  the  equator,  and 


there's  fuel  enough  in  the  furnace  to  keepnsgoin^ 
as  far  as  the  mountains  of  the  Moon.  Tumble  out 
my  kiddy !"  and  he  drew  back  the  bolt. 

"Poor  Ainsworth !  When  be  entered  the  Aerial 
he  was  in  ripe  and  ruddy  condition,  plump  as  a 
Dunstable  lark,  and  full  of  fun  and  frolic  Now, 
he  crawled  out  from  his  den,  a  spectral  emaciated 
figure,;  his  long  hair,  matted  with  ashes  and  sweat, 
hung  around  his  cheeks  like  a  bunch  of  taUow 
dips  tied  together  by  the  wicks ;  his  face  was 
streaked  with  a  fancy  ochre  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  steam  and  cinders ;  and  his  elegant 
apparel,  which  might  formerly  have  electrified 
Piccadilly,  was  now  woefully  soiled,  and  in  some 
places  burned  into  patches.  His  first  action  was 
to  clutch  convulsively  at  a  jug  of  beer  which  he 
drained  to  the  very  dregs.  He  then  threw  himself 
upon  a  sofa  and  scowled  moodily  around. 

"  Ainsworth,  my  fine  fellow ! "  said  Lever,  by  way 
of  soothing  him,  "  you've  had  a  long  spell  of  it, 
and  we  all  feel  devilishly  obliged.  Take  a  drop 
more  beer.  Cruikshank,  look  sharp,  will  yon, 
and  handle  the  tap." 

"  WiUiam  Harrison  glared  wildly  at  him.  He 
said  nothing,  however,  but  took  the  beer. 

"When  I  was  a  child,"  said  I,  cheerfully,  hoping 
to  allay  the  irritation  of  my  friend,  "quite  a  little 
chUd,  you  know, — a  thing  full  of  life  and  joy,  I 
remember  to  have  tumbled,  on  a  rainy  day,  over  s 
heap  of  ashes,  and  to  have  been  very  much  in  the 
same  plight  with  yourself.  Would  you  like  to 
wash  your  face,  my  dear  fellow?" 

"  Diriz  my  kemesa ! "  said  Ainsworth,  savagely. 
"Give  us  none  of  your  ganmion.  Master  Duggins, 
for  I  won't  stand  no  nonsense." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Lever ;  "  devilish  spirited 
answer.  I  say,  Duggins,  where's  that  spatch-cock 
you  promised  to  muke  about  an  hour  ago  ?  Look 
sharp,  will  you?  Why,  confound  it,  man,  are 
you  to  sit  there  all  day  with  your  hands  in  your 
pockets,  doing  nothing?  Joint-stock  work,  you 
know,--divi8ion  of  labour,  eh?  That's  it  Ladle 
away  with  the  ca3renne.  Cruikshank,  I'll  thank 
you  for  another  glass  of  soda  and  cogniac ;  (a  light 
for  my  cigar,  Jenkins !)  and  then  squeeze  a  lemon 
or  two  into  that  bowl — a  glass  of  weak  rum-punch 
will  do  us  no  harm,  eh,  Henson  ?  and  Tve  a  notion 
we  shall  find  it  confoundedly  hot  in  crossing  the 
great  Zahara  desert.  Ainsworth,  my  good  fellow, 
'pon  my  soul  you'd  better  dip  your  head  in  that 
bucket.  You'd  iinprove  your  appearance  vastly. — 
Eh !  what  was  that  ?  a  cannon-shot  ?  By  George ! 
we're  above  Algiers;  and  these  confounded  French 
are  firing  at  us!" 

'"  Sure  enough  a  cannon-ball  came  whistling  up 
within  three  yards  of  the  larboard  sul,  and  reaching 
its  upmost  point  of  elevation,  about  a  hundred  feet 
above  us,  turned  in  the  air,  and  fell  straight  down 
with  immense  velocity  to  tiie  earth.  It  went  crash 
into  a  minaret. 

"  There's  a  muezzin  done  for !"  cried  Lever,  who 
had  been  staring  down  through  a  telescope. 

"  Henson  grew  pale. 

"If  they  hit  the  engine,"  said  he, "  or  even  shiver 
the  canvass,  it's  all  up  witii  us.  Blast  them  I  there's 
another  fellow  below  pointing  a  gun !" 
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"  Short  sixes,  I  perceive,"  said  Lever.  "  Hand 
me  that  riJBe,  will  you — hang !— there  goes  the  ar- 
tilleiyBian  on  the  rampart,  tumbling  over  like  a  dol- 
phin with  a  hole  through  his  jacket ;  and  I  guess, 
by  this  time  we're  pretty  well  out  of  their  range." 

**  And  80  it  proved.  Rve  more  guns  were  fired 
at  Tis  trora  the  batteries  of  Algiers ;  hut  the  shot, 
as  Lever  predicted,  fell  short  of  the  mark,  and  no 
iDJaty  ensued.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I 
felt  rather  nervoud  until  the  roar  of  the  artillery 
was  silenced. 

**  This  incident  had  Hu  effect  in  some  d^^ree  of 
restoring  peace  among  onr  party,  and  might  have 
done  ao  altogether,  if  the  military  man  had  pos- 
sessed soffident  tact  to  improve  his  advantage.  He 
seemed,  however,  to  consider  that  his  successful 
shot  had  placed  him  so  far  above  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  ns,  that  he  might  do  exactly  what  he  chose. 
Accordingly,  he  kept  me  working  at  the  spatch- 
ooeks  and  kidneys,  as  if  I  had  been  a  regimental 
eook.  What  with  squeezing  and  mixing  and 
ladling,  Cmikshank  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  Jen- 
kins was  run  off  his  feet  by  him ;  and  even  poor 
exhausted  Ainsworth  was  forced  to  minister  to  the 
perstmal  comforts  of  the  author  of  Harry  Lorreqner. 
Henson  was  the  only  man  whom  he  did  not  dare 
to  meddle  with.  Even  the  warrior  of  the  penin- 
sula qnailed  before  the  falcon  eye  of  the  aeronaut. 

**  We  now  approached  the  tremendous  range  of 
the  Adas.  By  a  dexterous  motion  of  the  tiller, 
Henson  lowerad  the  tail  of  the  machine,  and  we 
rose  slantingly  in  the  air,  as  light  and  gracefully 
as  a  swallow.  At  first  our  course  lay  above  huge 
patches  of  forest — ^great  hoary  primeval  trees 
stretching  for  leagues  up  the  mountain  sides,  with 
large  green  prairies  between,  in  which  we  saw  herds 
of  wild  dromedaries  grazing.  It  was  strange  to 
mark-  how  these  stupendous  creatures  raised  np 
their  heads,  and  craned  out  their  long  necks  in 
wonder,  as  the  shadow  of  the  aerial  car  passed 
across  them,  and  the  flap  of  its  wide  vanes  was 
heard  in  the  liquid  air.  And  what  a  bellow  they 
gave,  as,  tossing  their  hinder  feet  and  unshapely 
hnmps  on  high,  they  scoured  along  in  a  body  to 
take  shelter  in  the  recesses  of  the  umbrageous 
wood !  Then'  we  came  to  the  slopes  of  mountain 
pastnre,  where  wild  sheep  and  bisons  were  grazing, 
and,  higher  up,  to  the  broken  crags,  along  which  the 
goat  and  the  ibex  liounded.  Presently  we  reached 
the  r^ons  of  eternal  snow,  and  swept  through  a 
flight  of  enormous  eagles,  who,  soared  at  so  un- 
wonted an  apparition,  flew  screaming  towards  dis- 
tant Fez.  But  the  most  singular  spectacle  we 
beheld,  was  an  obelisk  of  grey  granite,  on  the 
extreme  peak  of  the  mountain,  &r  above  snow  and 
glacier,  and  I  need  not  add  qnite  imperceptible 
from  its  base.  We  passed  close  to  it,  and  by  the 
aid  of  onr  glasses,  read  this  inscription — 

HIC   JACET, 

HBRCVLE3. 

PILITS.  lOTIS. 

E^TKS  AVSATVS. 

OBIIT. 

A.C. 

iniHDCCCtXt. 

IN  PACEH 

KOSTKI.  DOUIMI.  &EOIS." 


"  Now,  Dnggins,"  interrupted  I,  '*  will  you  swear 
that  you  saw  that?" 

"  Before  any  magistrate  in  Middlesex,"  replied 
Duggins.  "  f  don't  mean  to  say  exacUy  that  I 
copied  the  inscription  myself  for  at  the  moment 
we  cleared  the  mountain  I  was  making  a  batter- 
pudding  in  the  forecastle,  but  Lever  wrote  it  down, 
and  told  me  ten  minutes  afterwards." 

«  That  will  do,"  said  I.    "  Now  carry  on." 

"  Descending  the  mountain  on  the  other  side,  we 
passed  over  a  diversified  plain  of  some  extent, 
apparently  inhabited  by  wandering  Arabs.  We 
then  altered  into  the  region  of  the  great  Zahara 
desert.  You  cannot  conceive  the  desolation  of 
that  fearful  region.  Fierce  in  its  meridian  hotness 
the  sun  poura  down  its  torrid  rays  upon  the  white 
and  calcined  soil.  No  fields  are  there — ^no  g^reen 
lanes  where  children — little  children,  full  of  life 
and  merriment  may  hunt  the  butterflies  or  pluck 
the  wild  flowers — no  quiet  churchyards  where 
young  creatures  too  early  withered  may  lie  down 
and  think  that  above  them  the  bright  sunshine 
shall  fall  in  tempered  beams  upon  the  turf— no— " 

"  No  Nella,  in  diort,  nor  Smikes,  nor  Pinches,  nor 
that  sort  of  thing.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself 
to  go  over  the  whole  catalogue,  Duggins.  I  know 
it  by  heart.  There  were  no  pothouses  either,  I 
suppose,  or  queer  old  quaint  houses  with  a  spectral 
look,  or  rotten  wharfs,  or  windows  with  hyacinths 
in  blacking-bottles,  or  any  other  of  your  old  pro- 
perties. In  fact,  I  understand  perfectly  that  it 
was  merely  a  desert  of  sand,  and  therefore  you  need 
say  nothing  more  about  it." 

"  O  very  well !"  said  Duggins,  getting  rather  red 
about  the  gills ;  "  no  man  cares  for  description  less 
than  myself,  and  I  shaVt  force  it  upon  yon.  We 
had  been  two  hours  in  that  infernal  desert,  and 
were  absolutely  smothered  with  the  heat.  We' 
were  in  fact  &irly  knocked  up.  Lever  selected 
the  shadiest  part  of  the  car,  near  the  vanes,  which 
ntade  a  current  of  rather  cooler  air,  and  stripping 
himself  nearly  to  the  bafi;  smoked  and  drank  in 
silence.  Cmikshank  lay  down  beside  the  tap,  and 
amused  himself  by  making  a  little  jet-de-biere  from 
the  spigot.  I  gave  up  the  batter-pudding  in  de- 
spair, and  was  for  once  unrebuked.  I  had  enough 
to  do  to  keep  my  mouth,  eyes,  and  nose  clear  of 
sand.  Even  Henson  looked  fatigued ;  and  the  only 
man  of  the  party  who  seemed  not  to  care  about  it 
was  Ainsworth,  whose  experiences  in  the  engine- 
room  had  probably  seasoned  him,— indeed,  I  ques- 
tion whether  he  had  then  an  ounce  of  adipose 
matter  left  in  his  system. 

"  As  the  great  Zahara  desert  is  perfectly  level,  we 
kept  the  Aerial  low,  and  moved  along  at  the  height 
of  only  twenty  yards  bora  its  surface.  At  last 
Henson,  who,  notwithstanding  the  heat,  was  keep- 
ing a  vigilant  look-ont,  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise. 

"  We  all  started  up,  and  leaning  over  the  rail, 
descried  two  magnificent  creatures,  a  lion  and  a 
lioness,  basking  in  the  sand  a  little  way  before  us. 
In  point  of  size,  the  famous  Nero  was  a  mere  cat 
compared  with  these  enormous  animals.  I  should 
say  that  the  lion,  from  snout  to  tail,  could  not  have 
measured  less  than  thirty  feet," 
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«  ^onld  jaaV  Bsid  I,  r«Miiig  my  OMtrschsum. 

"  I  should,"  continued  Duggina,  "  Heareiu  t 
what  a  roar  hie  gave,  as,  rfiaking  bis  maesire  mane, 
and  raising  himself  oa  hi«  forepawi,  he  glared  upon 
th«  object  above  him  1  and  how  terrible  was  his 
bound  from  the  earth  as  the  sweet  aarour  of  human 
flesh  smote  on  hia  distended  nostrils  1  Off  stalled 
at  full  speed  lion  and  lioness  under  the  shadow  of 
the  moving  car,  ramping  and  leaping  as  though 
they  hoped  to  reach  us,  and  ever  and  anou  bellowing 
forth  their  wiath  at  the  iztt  invaders  of  their 
native  wild  t  I  have  been  in  maay  a  menagerie, 
hut  I  defy  even  the  Zoological  Garden*  to  produce 
»  sight  like  this  I 

"  Lever  lott  bis  apathy,  and  became  mnoh  excited. 

"  What  iplendid  brutee ! "  he  exclauned.  "  One 
9f  their  skioa  wouM  fetch  the  price  of  fifty  acres 
in  Comtaught.  I  say,  Henson,  how  many  hone- 
power  do  you  call  this  machine  of  yours  1" 

"  Twenty,"  replied  the  aeronaut ;  "  and  yim  may 
throw  in  the  pnU  of  a  jackase  into  the  bargain?' 

"  And  what  may  be  the  equivalent  of  that  mak 
lion  in  horses?" 

"Sx  times  nine  is  seventy-twiH^det  one  and 
Mrry  three— <then  multiply  by  the  perlfdiety — and 
aabtiact  by  the  quotient — seventeen  minns  nine  is 
plqa  tw«Ive.-~-Why,  throwing  tlia  force  of  gravi- 
tating eohedon  into  the  bai^ain.  Mister  Lever,  I 
should  saythat'ere  animal  is  well-nigh  on  to  thirteen 
horse-power — that  is,  by  Astley's  graduated  seale." 

"Then  hurrah,  my  boysi"  cried  Lever,  f  we'll 
oatch  the  lion  after  all—have  him  up  among  ns, 
by  the  living  Jingo,  and  rare  sport  it  will  be. 
Foorteen  horse-power  will  do  the  tridc  perfeetly. 
Cruikshank  1  I'll  thank  yon  fo>  that  grapnel." 

"Fawney  yonr  famms,  George  1"  cried  Aine- 
worth,  becoming  suddenly  as  white  as  a  sheet. 
"Blowme^  if  I  stand  any  sneh  nonsense.  Why 
he'd  omnch  the  wh(de  lot  of  as  up  In  lees  time  than 
I  could  fake  a  ely!" 

"  You'd  probably  like  to  be  dint  np  igtka  in  the 
hoilear,"  said  Lever,  frowning  omkiondy.  "  But 
yon  needn't  be  alarmed,  my  fine  fellow.  Before 
he  comes  np  here,  the  lion  will  be  as  dead  as  any 
ol  yonr  own  heroes  an  hoar  after  his  last  leiip  at 
Tybnm.  Jmt  hand  over  that  yard  of  ehain  cable, 
will  you,  Duggins.  That's  your  sort  Now  that 
cold  ducfe— «nd  now,  may  I  never  bivouaek  again, 
if  yon  oonld  manufacture  a  better  bait  for  a  shark 
m  the  Paoifio  Ocean  I" 

"  To  do  Lever  justice,  it  wa«  well  devised.  The 
daok  was  lashed  on  above  the  grapnel,  which 
formed  a  very  competent  kind  of  hook ;  next  came 
tiie  chain  cable,  and  then  a  thick  rope,  the  end  of 
whieh,  for  secoiity.  Lever  knotted  round  hie  own 
body," 

«  Now  for  it,  my  lads  1" 

«  Sowly  and  gently  he  lowered  the  bait  The 
roars  of  the  racing  lions  beneath  increased  tea-fold 
M  they  saw  itdesoend.  For  a  time  he  kept  it  swing- 
ing about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  tre- 
BtendouB  were  the  exertions  which  the  great  lion 
made  to  seiae  it.  Gomeraal  in  his  youth,  Mr. 
William  Cooke,  tiie  Flying  Dutchman,  or  any 
other  aerobat  on  the  face  of  the  earth  never  vaulted 
half  so  high.  At  length  Lever  dropped  it  a  few  ftet 


lower  down,  and  tiie  monster  with  a  prodiiieas 
spring  caoght  it  in  his  open  jaws. 

"Hurrah I  I've  hooked  bimt"  cried  the  antbor 
of  <  Our  Mess.' 

"  These  were  the  laat  words  we  faeud  him  vtteri 
Leva:  had  made  a  sli|^  mi«oalon]ation«  The 
locomotive  poww  lay  in  the  car,  not  in  him ;  aod 
the  backward  bound  of  the  lion,  as  he  felt  the  iron 
enter  into  his  cheek,  shot  the  tinfortunate  offiosr 
from  his  perch  like  a  atone  firob)  a  oatf^tiltf  I 
know  not  if  he  was  dead  when  he  reached  tbe 
ground,  but  I  hope  he  was.  We  1^  the  monrtns 
tossing  him  in  the  air  like  a  shuttleeoek< 

"  All  this  passed  in  a  momei^  We  remaiatd 
horror-struck  and  motionless^  For  my  own  part 
I  grew  extremely  sick.  Ainsworth  was  the  tot 
to  br«ak  the  silence. 

"  There  goes  one  sMmthly  ewrial  at  «&  <vib(%" 
said  he,  brushing  off  a  tear  £n>a  ih  tye^  Tn 
$orry  for  him,  though,  and  ittiU  mow  for  tbtJ^Mn 
Umveni^,  Bat,  after  all^  what  dose  it  sigBify. 
To  my  mtnd  there's  little  ohoioe  between  being 
snapped  up  in  the  cracking  of  a  ken  by  on*  <rf 
Wombwell's  pets,  and  bung  broiled  ^re  in  the 
heart  of  a  blasted  engine  I" 

"  There  might  be  a  qprinkliag  both  of  troth  ind 
philosophy  in  this  epitaph,  bat  it  sownded  heaitleM 
at  the  moment. 

"  Howsomed'ever,  d'ye  aee^  Mister  Ainswordi,'' 
said  Henson  quietiy,  "we  can't  do  without  a  stoker.' 

"Cruikdiank  took  a  sketch  of  the  catastmfJM, 
for  an  etcliing  to  appear  in  the  next  namber  d 
Btntkj/.  I  picked  np  this  pipe,  4  silvcr-monated 
meeiechanm,  yon  observe — a  preeent,  I  believe, 
from  M»T«b»1  Bluoher  to  onr  poor  friud,  for  di»> 
tinguiahed  military  Berviee^-^^-and  snoked  it  in 
memory  of  tiie  deceased. 

"  The  air  now  became  pereeptibly  oooler,  and 
befcM*  ns,  in  the  exbreme  horizon,  we  cobM  diitin- 
goisfa  belta  and  clumps  of  trees.    Shortly  aftet» 
wards,  the  tall  stalks  of  the  coooa  palms,  like  gtast 
faotory  chinmeys  with  umbreUas  on  ths  t<f  of 
them,  became  distinctiy  aj^arent.  We  Iiad  psMed 
the  sone  of  tlie  Zahara,  and  were  once  bum  in 
tiu  region  of  liffe.    As  we  floated  over  the  inter- 
miaable  junglee,  it  was  beautiful  to  behold  how 
nature  luxuriated  in  gigantie  growth,  and  put  faith 
her  fall  strength  and  magnificcBOe  nnder  the  tropin 
oal  influence  of  the  sun.     The  hnge  trees  wire 
bound  by  creepers  of  enoormous  uze  and  Isagth, 
which  filled  the  intermediate  epaoes  with  festsoni 
of  dark  green  foliage,  and  innnmeraUe  blosseias  of 
a  bright  scariet  hue.    Birds  of  the  most  brilliant 
plumage,  all  crimson,  green,  and  gold,  flew  airf 
hovered  around  these,  or  picked  the  ripe  red  fraw 
which  hnng  in  elnsters  upon  every  bough.  Cobb*- 
less  groups  of  monkeys,  some  no  bigger  thsn  Of 
hand,  some  larger  apparsnUy  ttutn  the  homan  xitt, 
skipped  along  the  branches,  that  scarcely  bent 
under  them,  or  sate  chattering  and  stuffing  wem- 
selves  with  bananas,  gnavas,  mangosteens,  and  tne 
other  productions  of  that  nnsophisticated  Co^ 
Garden.    Sometimes  the  head  of  the  lordly  giram 
might  be  seen  thrusting  itself  through  the  matW 
covering  of  leaves,  as  if  to  desciy  what  rare  sno 
wondrous  bird  was  winnowing  ita  way  through  the 
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UqaiA  yeajmt  «f  tor;  -and  oam  w»  dbnrred  a 
leopaid  nuiuiif  acroeB  an  open  gl&de  in  an  agony 
of  fear  and  deapemtlon,  cloeely  pnrg&ed  by  a  tinl* 
ooni,  wtaioh,  witk  bended  neck  and  long  levdled 
hmn,  seemed  lient  npon  the  fiigitire's  deetructioH. 

"  It  was  impoedble  to  kok  down  upon  \hi»  rich 
kai  gk>wiiig  Tegien  wUhoat  nmeriencing  an  ardent 
wMi  to  deseMdt  Poor  Lever  had  made  lubh  wild 
Imno  among  our  etoek  of  fluids,  (liaHng  even 
ttwd  np  tut  pnueh  some  of  the  water  destined  for 
die  engine,)  thai  it  iiMiune  mattw  of  neeeasitjr  to 
pracma  a  fiutiier  sapply.  Our  moutiis  likewise 
watesed,  even  like  the  mouth  of  Ere,  for  a  taste  <tf 
the  native  delieacies,  which  lay  in  such  vast  pro- 
ftudoa  beneath*— >'  I'd  give  ten  bob  and  a  tisey,' 
extdafaned  Geotge  Cmikshank, '  for  a  quiet  walk 
faito  a  jiM  tLfpUf'—mad  the  sentiment  was  echoed 
by  every  man  of  ns. 

"  His  otily  diffieulty  was  to  alight  in  soeh  a  posi- 
tion as  to  procure  a  proper  start  for  the  Aerial  in 
xe««mfaMtieuig  aat  flight.  Henson  was  ct  oj^on, 
that  this  might  be  aeeompllshed  by  seenrbtg  the 
laoWnn  to  tiie  t^  et  a  coooaHBUt  tree;  and,  having 
seiMled  ese  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  ftet  high, 
whieh  grew  upon  the  bank  of  A  huge  lagoon,  in 
whose  watetB  the  hippopotami  were  wallowilig 
BkS  pigs,  w»  cAttght  it  witil  our  grappling  irons, 
aad^  shootfai^  out  ottr  rope-ladder,  prepared  to  de- 
aeefid  to  t^ta  firma.  My  head  liad  by  this  time 
got  so  aecnstomed  to  the  elevation,  that  I  did  not 
red  the  teaet  giddiness  or  iropldation  at  the  prospect 
«f  a  deseebt,  which  might  Iiave  appalled  Madame 
Sala  or  Monsieur  Gonffis. 

"As  we  might  possibly  encounter  some  danger,  we 
omatdRed  it  expedient  te  arm  ourselves.  I  stuck 
a  pair  4f  haktM^^istoIs  in  my  1>elt.  Cmikshank 
girded  his  loins  With  a  cavalry  scimitar.  Henson 
esnied  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  and  the  blunderbuss 
of  a  mail-coach  guard.  Jenkins  shouldered  a  huge 
fodilig-piB ;  and  Ainsworth,  with  chatacterisUc 
popriely,  armed  liimself  with  a  crowbar.  Henson 
b«ked  the  crew,  tluee  men  and  a  1x>y,  into  the  gun- 
room,  to  prevent  their  leaving  the  Aerial  in  our 
ahsenee^  s^  Jenkins  led  the  Way  for  our  descent. 
We  insisted  upon  his  going  first, in caseof  accidents." 

•♦Ob  the  principle,  I  presume,  oiFiat  experimm- 
tun  tn  eorpore  vili  !" 

"You  have  hit  it.  The  Htcrary  world  oodld  af- 
fotd  to  want  him  better  than  any  of  us.  Down  he 
went,  scrambling  hand  over  hand.  We  saw  him 
Ma«di  the  bottran  in  safety,  and  make  the  ladder 
iast  to  the  stem  oj^  a  gigantic  magnoliai  He  had 
seaftsily  done  so,  however,  when  a  loud  scream 
rent  the  ait,  and,  looking  over  the  raQs,  we  descried 
him  locked  in  the  embrace  of  a  huge  blue-nosed 
tMlioen)  which  lifted  him  in  its  arms,  and  carried 
him  lip  faito  the  branches  of  an  adjacent  orange- 
tree,  lia  a  iarlee  th«  leet  of  us  descended  the  ladder, 
to  twt  collaborateur^s  rescue.  The  baboon  was 
faam^ig  him,  stroking  liis  whiskers,  stuffing  his 
mmith  with  oranges  whieh  she  plucked  from  the 
tafancliea  aroond  her,  and  every  now  and  then 
kissidg  him  with  the  utmost  fervour.  Poor  Jen- 
Use's  disgust  at  these  expressions  of  endearment 
would  at  any  other  time  have  convulsed  us  with 
iMig^tto— l>at  it  was  too  plain  that  his  breath  bade 


fair  to  be  squeezed  out  of  his'  body  by  the'  Cornish 
hugs  of  bis  iiinnte  lady  lcn».  We  tiembled  both 
for  his  virtue  and  his  lUe." 

"  Stand  by  for  a  shot,"  said  Henson,  levelling  his 
blnndorbuss. 

"Jenkins's  scnams  now  became  a  roar.  But  Hen- 
son was  unmoved.  Bang  went  the  blunderbuss, 
and  the  baboon  dropped  to  the  ground  With  Jenkins 
in  Iwr  arms.  We  all  thought  he  must  be  dead ; 
but  before  we  eould  reach  him,  be  had  torn  himself 
from  the  paws  of  his  feir  friend,  and  started  to  his 
fbet  unhurt.  Henson,  however,  had  fairly  finished 
the  lady's  amours,  iiaving  picked  out  her  eyes  with 
a  brace  of  slugs  as  neatly  as  may  be ;  and  she  lay 
dead  and  gory,  an  awful  warning  to  aU  future 
Tliaises  of  tiie  wilderness. 

"  After  this  little  incident,  our  party  strolled  up 
and  down,  revelling  amid  the  luscious  fruits  of  that 
delightful  spot.  Seated  upon  a  rieh  1)ed  of  the 
flowering  colloqiiintida,  I  was  sucking  guavas  at 
my  Insure,  and  contemplating  the  fine  features  of 
Cmikshank,  who,  with  a  custard  apple  adroitly 
buried  in  his  mouth,  was  puUing  vigorously  at  the 
stalk,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  sudden  ciy  from 
Ainsworth.  Leaping  to  my  feet  I  beheld  that 
distingpuished  author  in  the  grasp  of  three  naked 
savages,  each  with  a  copper  ring,  about  the  size  of  a 
quoit,  tiunst  through  his  nose  ;  wbile  about  fifty 
more,  armed  with  yataghans  and  assagais,  Iiad 
stealthily  surrounded  ns.  We  had  no  choice  ex- 
cept to  yield  or  to  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 
Prudential  motives  induced  us  all,  without  concert, 
to  adopt  the  former  expedient ;  and  we  accordingly 
threw  down  our  arms,  and  were  pinioned  without 
a  straggle.  Our  eaptors,  having  placed  us  in  the 
midst  of  them,  executed  a  kind  of  extempore  war> 
danee,  accompanied  with  a  song  the  words  of  which 
strtaok  me  as  l>dng  rather  remuktlble.  They  were 
as  feliowB ! 

Timmanee  bash,  Tinunaaee  boo 
Sqaaukum  quo,  googeerumoo, 
Suigaree  whang,  booee  nyfe  yoo 
MeUaaee  sctoatteres,  TlmbnetjH)  1 

"  Was  it  probable  then,  that  we  were  near  the 
g^t  metropolis  of  Africa,  and  could  that  dark 
hippopotamus-haunted  lagoon  be  the  long  sought 
source  of  the  Niger?  The  words  too,  which  the 
savages  sang,  seemed  somewhat  familiar  to  my  ears. 
Surely  I  had  heard  them,  or  sometliing  like  them, 
elsewhere  in  some  quarter  of  the  globe, — in  freebom 
civilized  America.  A  brilliant  thought  struck  me. 
I  fixed  my  eyes  steadily  on  an  athletic  negro,  whom, 
ttora  his  scarred  visage  and  the  cockatoo's  feather 
twistedinhiswooUy  shock,!  judged  to  be  their  chie^ 
and  pronounced  emphatically  tiie  monosyllable 

"The  effect  was  electrical.  In  an  instant  the 
savages  were  grovelling  at  our  feet,  howling  like 
demoniacs — '  Fetish  j  Fetish !  Lynch !  Obeah  ! 
Fetish!* 

"  They  seized  tis  by  the  ancles — they  licked  the 
very  dust  off  our  shoes,  they  mbbed  their  heads 
and  faces  against  our  knees,  they  cut  the  withes 
that  held  us,  and,  finally,  raising  us  by  main  force 
upon  their  shoulders,  tbe^  marched  off  with  us  in 
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triumph,  singing  a  hideous  Poean,  in  which  I  le- 
cognised  hei«  and  there  a  bar  of '  Yankee  Doodle.' 

"  Winding  along  by  what  I  now  ascertained  was 
not  a  lagoon  but  a  river,  we  skirted  a  clump  of 
acacias,  and  came  in  sight  of  a  cluster  of  mean-look- 
ing huts,  more  like  enormous  dirt  pates,  than  any- 
thing elae  I  Icnow.  Hordes  of  garages  came  rush- 
ing out  of  these,  like  bees,  at  the  chorus  of  our 
conductors,  and  followed  us  into  the  principal 
square  of  the  city,  howling  like  a  pack  of  hungry 
wolves,  the  finest  music  of  which  a  savage  seems 
to  be  capable.  We  had  no  idea  whither  they  were 
hurrying  us;  but  inferred,from  theirextreme  cour- 
tesy, that  they  were  either  about  to  stick  us  up  as 
idols  in  their  chief  temple,  or  to  introduce  us  to 
their  king.  The  latter  seemed  the  more  probable 
conjecture  of  the  two,  as  we  now  observed  a  right 
royal-looldng  savage,  seated  at  some  distance  in 
front  of  us,  with  a  score  or  two  of  savage  beef-eaters 
around  him.  '  Mellanee  Bosh  !'  cried  our  con- 
ductors, as  they  shot  as  from  their  shoulders  in 
front  of  the  divan. 

"  We  found  liig  Royal  Highness  seated  beneath  a 
shed  thatched  over  with  palmetto  leaves.  His  cos- 
tume was  a  strange  mixture  of  the  savage  and  the 
civilized.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  huge  straw  som- 
brero, similiar  to  thatwhidi  distinguishes  the  Vir- 
ginia planter.  His  legs  were  swathed  in  deerskin 
breeches,  with  a  tasteful  fringe  of  scalp-locks  down 
tlie  seams.  A  striped  Jersey  shirt  completed  Iiis 
costume.  His  ornaments  consisted  of  a  flat  golden 
ring  looped  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and 
a  necklace  of  sausages  curiously  entwined  in  triple 
folds  round  his  throat.  Before  him  was  a  huge 
bowl,  containing  a  mess  of  hippopotamus  tripe, 
and  the  thighs  of  a  cold  roast  monkey.  .A  fiie  of 
dried  cow-dung  burned  on  a  little  altar  beside  him, 
near  which  lay  a  pipe,  and  a  small  stack  of  to- 
bacco. '  A  large  bowie-loiife  was  stuck  in  his  belt 
of  leopard's  skin. 

"His  Majesty  of  Timbnctoo  seemed  ratheryoung; 
and  although  his  skin  was  as  black  as  my  boot, 
his  eyes  were  of  a  lightish  gray  colour,  and  his  hair 
had  a  tinge  of  brown.  Neither  were  his  features 
altogether  African  in  their  expression ;  for  the  nose 
was  long  and  pointed,  and  the  lips  cleanly  chiselled. 
We  made  our  salaam  with  all  due  reverence  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  and  I  was  about  to  speak,  though 
with  little  hope  of  being  understood,  when  the  king, 
after  staring  at  me  for  a  moment,  leaped  upon  Ms 
feet  and  exclaimed,  <  Tamal  death  to  me,  Dug- 
gins,  don't  you  know  me ! ' " 

"Oh,  come  now,  my  dear  Duggujs,"  said  I, 
"  you're  joking.     You  don't  mean  to  say  that  it 

"  Willis— the  veritable  Penciller,  as  Fm  an 
author.  Your  surprise,  I  can  assure  you,  is  not 
greater  than  was  mine." 

"  But  Timbuctoo,  how  the  deuce  did  he  get  there"? 
And  king  too  ?     This  is  really  too  absurd." 

"Not  a  bit  more  so  than  anything  I  have  been 
telling  you  for  the  last  half-hour.  He  had  gone 
out  with  the  last  unfortunate  Niger  expedition. 
There  is  nothing  that  our  enterprising  Penciller 
would  not  do  for  a  subject.  It  went  all  to  wreck, 
as  you  know.    Willis,  thanks  to  his  robust  frame 


and  some  experience  as  -a  tr&vellei',  bor^  np 
through  agues,  jaundice,  and  all  the  otlier  pleasant 
things  of  ttiat  sort  which  form  the  staple  commo- 
dity of  the  country.  With  matchless  intxepidity 
he  made  his  way  to  the  metropolis,  with  his  wallet 
laden  with  unsaleable  copies  of  his  "  Melanie. " 
His  fine  figure  predisposed  the  ladies  of  the  ci^ital 
in  his  favour.  And  when  he  produced  his  books 
and  sang  to  them,  the  Timbuctoviana,  whosnipais 
the  Turks  or  Red  Indians  in  their  reverence  for 
printed  paper  and  poetical  talent,  hailed  him  as  aa 
inspired  prophet  Willis  had  a  fine  stirring  tale 
about  the  revolt  of  the  citizens,  which  ended  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  reigning  dynasty  and  his  own  ele- 
vation to  the  vacant  harem.  '  But,  as  he  will  no 
doubt  publish  it  himself — ^that  is,  if  the  Aerial 
ever  reaches  terra  firma  in  safety— I  need  not  go 
into  the  details." 

"  What !  Did  Willis  come  back  with  you  in  tiie 
Aerial." 

"  To  be  sure  he  did,  'Dnggins!'  saidhetome, 
after  we  had  fully  explained  to  him  how  and  by 
what  conveyance  we  had  arrived  at  hie  dominiom, 
'  It's  an  everlasting  fine  thing,  it  is,  to  be  a  king^ 
I  can  tell  yon ;  and  I'll  bet  yon  a  diamond  to  a 
sunbeam,  there's  not  a  happier  monarch  on  aiitii, 
than  myself.  But  the  duties  are  very  hard.  They're 
killing  me,  that's  a  fact.  Latttongauinhtrba.  And, 
if  you've  got  a  spare  berth,I  don't  mind  if  I  laydovn 
the  royal  necklace,  and  accompany  you  home.' " 

"  I  dare  say  we  might  make  loom  for  him,"  said 
Ainsworth,his  eye  lighting  up  at  the  happy  thought. 
"  The  stoker,  yon  know,  poor  :felIow?  He's  cool 
enough  by  this  time,  I  warrant.  You  see,  Mr.  WLIiis, 
he  lost  his  balance  and  tumbled  ofiP  the  paddle-box, 
as  we  were  crossing  the  Zahara  :  so,  if  you  have  no. 
objections  to  take  his  place,  perhaps  Henson ' 

"  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  I  should  hie  delighted,"  ex- 
claimed Henson. 

"  Ck>uldn't  you  make  the  cabin-boy  stoker  on  the 
home- voyage  ?  I'd  take  a  spell  at  the  slop-baaiiis 
in  his  place,"  said  the  Timbuctovian  sovereign  im- 
ploringly. 

"  That,  my  dear  Sir,"  broke  in  Jenkins,  who  was 
taking  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  royal 
wigwam,  "  that  is  utterly  impossible.  I  am  the 
cabin-boy. " 

"  Suppose  we  swop  places,  then,  strannger :  yoa 
stay  here  as  king,  and  I  go  home  as  cabm-boy. 
It's  an  almighty  sight  better  employment  to  be 
drinking  arrack  punch  with  your  har«n  here,  than 
chronicling  small  beer  at  home." 

"Jenkins  however  would  not  be  convinced;  and 
Willis  agreed  to  accept  the  vacant  tongs  and  shovel, 
vice  Ainsworth  retired.  The  next  thing  was  to 
manage  to  get  away.  The  savages  would  never 
have  allowed  their  beloved  monarch  to  leave  them. 
In  fact,  if  his  squaws,  of  whom  he  had  fifteen — " 

"No  wonder  than  he  wished  to  abdicate!"  awdL 

« If  they  had  got  the  least  hint  of  it,  the  Pencil- 
ler would  have  found  himself  strewed  'by  the  way 
in  fifty  pieces.  He  therefore  summoned  his  subjects 
to  the  great  square,  and  harangued  them  with  some 
cock-and-bull  story  about  our  being  servants  of  the 
great  Lynch — " 

«  The  great  Lynch.     You  dont  mean  to  say  tb«t 
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he  had  made  a  g^  of  that  eminent  judicial  fono- 
tionary  of  his  native  land  )" 

"  To  be  sore  he  had.  New  dynasty,  new  religion ! 
Willis  had  not  lead  the  history  of  Europe  for  no- 
thing. Bless  yon,  he  had  made  these  poor  benight- 
ed heathens  believe  that  Lynch  held  the  sdoBOis 
of  fate— - 

«  And  the  scales  of  jnatioe,  I  suppose." 
"  I  can't  swear  as  to  that.  But  at  all  events, 
they  believed  that  Lynch  carried  a  wallet,  ont  of 
which  he  scattered  good  and  mischief  among  them, 
as  a  furmer's  wife  scatters  com  among  her  chickens 
with  one  hand,  while  she  brains  an  interloping 
magpie  with  the  other.  This  explains  the  magic 
infinnioe  of  the  monosyllable  npon  them.  But 
to  letnm.  He  told  them  that  we  had  been 
sent  by  the  great  Lynch  to  his  kingdom  on  tlie 
wings  of  a  large  bird,  and  that  he  was  about  to 
ascend  to  this  bird,  and  pluck  a  feather  from  its 
wing,  wMeh  would  be  a  protecting  deity  to  them 
against  the  war-knives  of  their  enemies  ever  after, 
— greater  than  even  the  mighty  Mnmbo  Jumbo 
himself.  The  savages  were  in  ecstasy,  and  accom- 
panied ns  to  the  tree  where  we  had  left  the  Aerial, 
dancing  and  beating  the  tom-tom,  and  yelling  fear- 
ful verses,  in  which  the  words  'Mellanee  Bosh' 
and  '  Jnggleree  Bam'  were  constantly  recurring. 
The  latter,  Willis  told  me,  bore  reference  to  the 
Aerial  Machine,  and  meant  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  '  The  Great  Hum  or  Mocking  Bird.' 

"We  sent  Henaon  np  first  to  get  everything  in 
readiness,  and  Willis  set  his  subjects  to  knocking 
down  cockatoos  with  the  boomerang,  which  they 
did  with  wonderful  skiU,  for  oar  amusement,  till 
Henaon  rung  the  first  bell  for  our  start.  We  then 
scrambled  np  into  the  Aerial,  pulled  up  the  ladder, 
cut  away  the  fastenings,  swoop  went  the  machine 
till  it  came  to  witbun  twenty  feet  of  the  ground, 
when  Henaon  lowered  the  tail,  which  knocked  ont 
the  brains  of  some  score  or  two  of  the  Timbuctovians 
as  it  descended,  and  we  once  more  soared  majesti- 
cally into  the  firmament. 

.  "  For  the  first  day  and  night  nothing  particular 
ocenrred,  except  that  we  very  nearly  foundered 
npon  one  of  the  mountains  of  the  Himalaya  chain 
in  a  squall  that  took  us  suddenly  as  we  were  ap- 
proaching them.  Willis  mnrmnred  and  tarnal- 
deathed  a  good  deal  for  the  first  fonr-and-twenty 
hoars,  and  it  cost  ns  no  slight  trouble  to  keep  him 
pacific.  But  as  he  found  the  marrow  oozing  rapidly 
from  his  bones  on  the  second  day,  in  his  own  classic 
language  his  skin  wouldn't  hold  him.  Henson  had 
his  hands  so  full  vrith  keeping  the  machine  right, 
that  he  could  do  nothing  to  bring  the  Penciller 
under  subjection.  The  weather,  which  had  hitherto 
favoured  us,  with  light  steady  breezes,  became 
squally  and  tempestuous.  Such  bumping,  pitch- 
ing, shivering,  crackling,  straining,  heaving,  never 
mortal  men  were  subjected  to.  We  were  reduced, 
Craikshank,  Ainsworth  and  myself — to  the  last 
stage  of  imbecility.    I  have  not  even  a  random 


recollection  of  what  became  of  Jenkins.  I  suppose 
he  swallowed  one  of  the  blacking  bottles,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  misery.  Sea  sickness  I  I  thought  I 
had  touched  the  abyss  of  human  suffering,  in  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic.  There  is  a  slough  of  despond  far 
below  that,  as  I  now  know.  Sea  sickness  in- 
deed I 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  horrors  Willis  burst  open 
the  door  of  the  engine-room,  and  rushed  in  among 
us,  reeking  like  an  artisan  from  Vulcan's  stithy. 
He  was  wild,  demoniac,  uncontrollable.  Frantic- 
ally he  snatched  the  spigot  from  a  beer-barrel,  and 
throwing  himself  upon  the  floor,  caught  in  hia 
gaping  mouth  the  foaming,  yeUow  tide  as  it  gushed 
from  the  bung-hole;  then  sank  insensible,  while 
the  liquor  spurted  over  him  as  he  lay,  like  some 
river-god  beside  his  source.  I  saw  Cruikshank  turn 
up  his  sickly  yellow  eyes  at  this  desecration  of  the 
generous  fluid.  He  would  fain  have  asserted  his 
rights  as  steward ;  but  his  eyes  closed  again,  and 
he  relapsed  into  a  powerless  stupor. 

"  Ainsworth  was  the  first  to  recover,  and  it  was 
well  he  did  so.  Our  fire  must  otherwise  have  gone 
out,  and  then  farewell  to  all  our  greatness.  Good 
kind  soul,  he  resumed  his  post  as  stoker,  and  be- 
haved as  if  he  had  been  bred  to  the  profession. 
When  Willis  recovered,  it  was  only  to  a  state  little 
short  of  insanity.  Conceive  the  horror  of  being 
shut  up  in  a  flying-box  with  a  maniac.  Many  and 
strange  were  his  fancies,  but  he  gave  the  preference 
to  one,  which  turned  upon  the  belief  that  it  was 
necessary  for  his  personal  comfort,  that  he  should 
have  a  gouging  match  with  me.  It  was  all  that 
our  sturdy  friend  Cruikshank  could  do,  to  keep 
him  down.  My  blood  runs  cold  at  the  remem- 
brance of  these  dreadful  hours. 

"At  length  Willis  dropped  asleep.  We  were  cross- 
ing Mont  Blanc  at  the  time — and  I  resolved, 
come  what  might,  that  I  should  be  out  of  the  in- 
fernal machine.  I  remembered  the  fate  of  poor 
Cocking  and  his  parachute.  But  it  was  better  to 
die  at  once,  than  die  fifty  times  in  one  day,  with 
the  almost  certainty  of  making  a  final  exit  at  night. 
Henson  had  a  relay  of  parachutes,  made  upon  the 
most  scientific  principles;  and  I  might  be  as  fortu- 
nate as  Lunardi  and  Mon%olfier  had  been  in  simi- 
lar descents.  So  with  the  help  of  Ainsworth  and 
Cruikshank,  I  got  one  of  them  rigged  out — em- 
braced my  friends  affectionately— got  into  it — and 
you  know  the  rest.    Catch  me  trying  to 

'Ride  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the  storm' 

again,  and  I'll  make  you  a  present  of  all  my  copy- 
rights." 

"  A  sensible  resolution,  my  good  fellow.  But 
it  wears  late ;  and  as  we  are  to  start  for  Mayence 
at  five  to-morrow  morning,  we'd  better  turn  in  for 
the  night.  Good-night,  and  a  sound  sleep  to  you. 
— And,  Duggins,  no  dreaming,  mind  you!  No 
more  Fuohis  in  the  Aeriax  1" 

Munich,  20(ft  AprU,  1843. 
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.  The  amutb  of  Btituh  warfare  contain  no  chs{H 
ter  nioi*  painful  and  humiliating  than  that  which 
leoorda  th«  b^le^gu^rment  ^f  the  invading  wmiy 
by  the  AiFghans  at  Cabul,  ite  final  expulsion, 
disastroHB  retreai^  and  uttei  aqnihilfttiwi.  While 
aU  el«e  was  los^  honeur  woe  not  wTod.  For 
the  &r8t  timet  irredeemable  disgrace  to  a  Bri- 
tish army  was  combined  with  its  dsstruoUon.  A 
qauee  unjnstifiable  in  its  origin,  met  with  the 
«ignal  discomfiture  which,  in  the  eye  of  in^artial 
juBtiee,  it  seemed  to  deswre ;  bat  not  withovt  ia- 
flictiitg  npon  thoHswuda  of  ionooent  viotims  an 
amount  of  suffering  at  which  humanity  recoils. 
The  mora  recent  brilliant  achieVMnents  of  ovr 
ti9ops  in  Affghonistan  can  no  mere  blot  out  the 
memory  of  the  past*  than  recall  te  life  those  whoee 
bones  lie  bleaching  in  the  mountain  passes  and 
ravines  of  that  fatal  i«sion>  It  is  ■poot  consolation 
^  be  t(^  by  the  GoiFeroor-Gtoteral  of  India  that 
"  in  oqe  short  campaign  our  soldiers  have  oMnged 
our  late  disasters  upon  erery  seoie  of  pset  misfor- 
twie ;" — a  vindictive  bea«t»  M  unwise  as  it  is  nn- 
christian, — ^thoee  scenes  of  plunder,  carnage,  and 
"  vengeance"  being,  to  a  reflecting  mind,  as  reT<dtT 
ing  as  tile  miseries  which  preceded  them. 

The  beet  account  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the 
disastrous  events  at  Cabul,  and  their  melancholy 
termination  in  the  destructbn  of  the  British  force 
daring  the  retreat,  is  induUtably  that  of  Lieuten- 
•nt  Eyre,  an  intelligent  artillery  officer,  who  was 
a  deeply-interested  eye-wiia«isof  tiw  scenes  which 
he  depict*  qt  the  breaking  out  cf  the  insurrection 
in  Cabul ;  and  who  afterwards  shared  in  that  c^>> 
tivity  whieh  excited  more  interest  in  the  mother- 
country  than  all  the  other  eveAts  of  the  war.  His 
narrative  is  corroborated  and  amplified  by  eom- 
munioations  from  those  of  his  brother  officers  who 
were  personally  engaged  in  the  several  affiurs  which 
tbey  desmbe, 

Hie  Journal  of  Lady  Sak  is  also  remarkable 
from  the  deep  interest  oi  the  events  and  the  chai*< 
acter  of  the  writer ;  a  woman  of  a  bold  and  de- 
cided si^t,  who  nobly  sustained  a  part  to  whidi 
her  sex  is  generally  deemed  quite  unequaL  In 
her  private  Joomal  Lady  Sale  has  allowed  herself 
4  freedom  of  discussion  and  remark  on  matters 
which  are  supposed  to  lie  beyond  a  woman's  pro- 
vince, which  her  more  restrained  feUow-journadist, 
Lieutenant  Eyre,  has  not  assumed.  Yet  the 
questioa  is  not.  Has  a  man  or  a  woman,  a  soldier 
or  a  civilian,  said  these  severe  things,  passed-  these 
stem  judgments,  expressed  this  bitter  contempt, 
bat  ate  theii^  opfadons  jnst  ot  nnjnst  ?  Lady  Sale's 
impatig&oe  of  feebleness  and  snpinenesi^  her  quick 
wam»mj  indignatien,  and  avowed  contempt  of  the 
capacity  and  eondact  at  the  persons  acting  withla 
the  range  of  her  keen  observation,  whether  in 

•  I.  A  Journal  of  the  Diaggten  in  Affihaniiilan  in  1841-2. 
By  L»dy  Sale.    Port  8vo.     London  :  John  Momy. 

II.  The  Military  Operations  at  Cabul,  -which  ended  in  the 
Dertruction  of  the  British  Army,  January  1842.  With  a 
Journal  of  Impriionment  in  Affghanirtan.  By  Lieutenant 
Vincent  Eyre.    Port  8vo.    London ;  John  Murray. 


every  instance  deserved  or  not,  ate  at  least  ts 
fearlessly  expressed  as  they  i^poar  to  have  been 
nsceielyfblt.  Itis,withotats  jokc,tobei«gietttd 
that  Lady  Sale  was  not  a  member  of  those  ooim- 
cils  whose  feebleness  and  vmcillatian  Aa  aitenatel; 
deplores  and  ctmtemns,  or  that  she,  a  -woman,  had 
not  been,  for  a  few  memorable  dsyii,  the  sole  British 
power,  political  and  militaiy,  at  CabuL  She  bad 
at  least  undaunted  resolatioa  aad  a  proud  seoss  of 
honour ;  and  the  jndgment  of  any  aingls  in£vi<* 
dual  matt  have  been  better,  and  cauld  not  han 
been  worse  than  the  discordant  opinions,  conflict* 
ing  Interests,  and  feeble  actioA  or  ntter  enpine. 
neas  which  marked  every  act,  ham  the  braJdag 
out  of  the  revolt  at  Cabal  on  the  2d  Novembtr, 
until  the  bloody  iMgbdy  -was  consammatsd  st 
Crundamuck  on  the  ISth,  of  January  by  the  lacri- 
fioe  of  the  last  man  of  the  British  force  !-~the 
last— for  wtt  do  net  reckon  tiie  eaptive*  or  the  nek 
left  atCabul-^the  last,  with  the  aoUtaryexcefrtiiHiof 
Dr.  Brydon ;  who  alone,  and  by  a  sort  of  miflwle, 
escaped  to  tell  his  ooontryvien  at  Jellalabad  the 
dismal  tale.  Long  beiare  the  final  catastrophe 
Lady  Sale  states  in  her  Jeamal,  along  with  many 
other  of  the  reported  threats  of  the  notorioni  Ms- 
hemmed  Akbar  Khauy— the  evil  genius  ef  tfai 
EngliUi  army,  though  he  must  be  r^arded  by  hit 
oonntrymsn  as  the  saviour  of  his  own  land,— that 
he  had  said,  the  invaders,  the  Kafirs,  the  InAdsla, 
should  be  destroyed  all  bat  one  man  j  who,  witii 
his  arms  and  legs  hacked  off,'  shoold  be  kft  dtting 
in  the  pass,  with  a  letter,  as  a  warning  to  the  Fa- 
ringee  never  again  to  approach  Aff^hatiiwtan.  Tk» 
prognostication  was  but  too  literally  folfiUed. 

It  was  by  a  fortunate  chance,  or  rather  set  ef  fon- 
tiiought,  that  Lady  Sole  preserved  <^e  N<rtes  befora 
us,  whiiji  are  printed  exactly  as  they  were  hurriedly 
writtenfromday  today,and  wMle  tiie  exrftingevsnts 
described  were  passing.   This  Mpmrhapstiis  moat  m* 
tisfaotory  way  to  the  pnblie  in  which  tiiey  could  ap- 
pear.   The  real  facts  are  got  at,  the  whole  t»Ui, 
as  apprehended  by  the  Journalist,  and  jotted  down 
en  the  spur  <^  the  moment ;  and  Hub  oftsB  nndar 
droumstanoes  of  trial  which  might  have  nnfittsd 
either  man  or  woman  of  ordinary  stMnp  for  the 
task.     On  the  dismal  winter  morning  wh«i  the 
retreat  of  the  troops  oommeneed,  Lady  Sals  pet 
her  pi^rs  into  a  bag  which  she  tied  roand  bet 
waist ;  and  thongh  her  whole  baggage  was  lost  ia 
the  course  of  that  same  terrible  day,  the  Kolas 
were  fortunately  preserved,  and  retained  dojing 
all  the  subsequent  adventures  of  he*  ramWlBg  «*1^ 
tivity.  It  had  been  intended  that  the  Notes  rfHmW 

be  worked  up  by  het  son-iu-law  Mid  ftUoiww- 
ferer,  Captain  Start  j  and  improved  by  the  rota- 
able  information  whidi  he  could  have  fsniished. 
This  is  another  loss  to  the  worid  from  the  sw 
lanoholy  fate  of  this  aceotapKshed  and  toae"*; 
ed  officer ;  one  of  the  most  regretted  victims  ot 

the  retreat. If  Lady  Sale's  book  had  been  dr^ 

ed  up  for  publication,  it  is  probable  that  a  few 
statements  might  have  been  softened,  and  some 
things  omitted  altogether;  but,  -upon  the  whwe» 
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Ae  Journal  is  quite  aa  rahwbla  ia  iia  iinpnm9d 
o«Bdttk>n.  It  Li,  Among  otbei  osuw^  most  v»lu- 
abl««  ••  it  illnstratw  sad  oonoborates  the  honest, 
dMT,  cudid.  Mid  wooderfiiUy-tempersts  nsrra- 
tirt  of  Lieatommt  Eyre.  I^  howerer,  it  Rhonld  be 
tbooght  tbait  IMj  S»l«  is  too  hwrsb  in  hsr  jadg- 
oMata,  too  seren  in  her  Bucasm,  it  must  also  be 
bone  in  mind  that  she  wiots  during  the  ezcite- 
mmai  of  tbe  hour,  whiis  suffisriog  and  seeing  tJiiose 
aooatdieartoherabouttobeoomeTictiiinsofthe  im- 
becility irhish  she  denoiaioed,  and  the  bononr  of 
Ui*  British  name  Uinislted  from  the  same  causes. 
Li<«tenaut  Ejrre  lias  also  besH  blamed  for  ths  firee- 
dom  aad  nihns*  of  his  judgment  of  the  eondaot  of 
seraral  Individuals,  eivll  and  tnilitary,  dead  and 
sUts  ;  yet  his  narrative  ma  leisurelj  reeonsideredi 
Its  aiacsiity  and  frankness,  is  our  otiinioB,  re- 
doands  gisatb'  to  his  honous.  We  could  nvt 
■wiA  on*  word  sither  softened  or  withdrawn. 

Without  a  previous  knowledge  of  Lieutenant 
'Ejwtt'g  narratiTS,  Lady  Sale's  Journal  will,  in 
maoy  plaaet^  be  baidjr  inteHigible  to  those  not  In- 
tiauialyaoqnaldted  with  the  history  of  the  British 
rnmnoB  of  AJgbanistan,  and  occupation  (tf  the  ca- 
pital. Sba  starts  at  ones  £mn  the  heady  current 
of  those  agitating  ersnts  whidi  ltd  to  the  treaty 
with  the  chiefs  and  the  retoeat  from.  Cabul,  and 
finally  to  the  eraonation  of  a  country  into  whidi 
the  Britidi  force  was  sent  without  any  honest  busi- 
nnsii,  and  fimnd  more  than  enough  to  do.  Both 
Journals  have  not  only  an  intense  temporary  in- 
taiest,  bat  will  remain  to  future  times  ons  of  the 
most  aActiag  pictures  of  sxtreme  suflFering,  origi- 
nating in  gross  incapacity  and  seeming  infatuation, 
wiiieh  the  history  af  civilised  warfare  affords.  The 
refanat  of  the  Fsenoh  army  from  Russia,  was  one 
•f  the  most  hoitible  catastrophes  that  was  ever 
acted  OB  the  face  of  the  globe ;  yet,  though  on  a 
scale  of  much  greater  magnitude,  that  tragedy  pos- 
sesses less  conocBtrated  interest,  lass  individuality, 
tkan  the  oalamity  ef  CabuL  Dslicats  and  help- 
laas  women,  young  ohildrsu  and  tender  infants, 
all  a<  thorn  known  to  many  of  us,  either  by  name  or 
sesmexien,  did  net  swell  and  complicate  the  misery 
sfiheFtradirstrwt.  That  Pass  of  Death  through 
wUeh  tke  betrayed  and  perishing  British  army 
straggled,  in  those  dreadful  days,  must  henceforth 
lamain,  to  tile  English  nation,  one  of  the  most  ms> 
BcnUe^iotaoatbefMeoftheearth.  In  mora  than 
one  place.  Lady  Sale  asserts,  that,  had  this  and  the 
other  thing  been  done,  which  she  points  out,  the 
nttaat  might  have  been  as  glorious  as  that  of  the 
Ten  Thousand ;  instead  of  which  it  must  remain 
amomiment— — ;  but  we  forbear. Moore's  re- 
treat to  Comnna,  an  event  of  the  present  day,  was 
attendsd  with  great  loss,  and  ths  extreme  c^  snf> 
te^^ }  but  it  was  redeemed  by  many  deeds  of 
nBuHtty  and  intoepidity,  aind  ended  gloriously. 
Jfmy  traits  of  individual  heroism  and  devotion  also 
llhisfeMte  th0  dteidy  darkness  ot  the  Cabul  retreat. 

BcCdm  isfaudttciBg  Lady  Sale's  Jonnal  to  our 
nates,  li  may  be  neettd  to  recapitnlate  the  lead- 
ing aitetiSBstanoes  in  our  relations  with  Affghan* 
istan,  which  had  placed  the  army  in  so  difBcult  a 
position. 

Tswaids  the  sBd  of  1888,  by  ft  tMASun  of  Tsiy 


questionable  policy,  which  is  still  the  subject  of 
angry  dispute  and  recrimination,  both  in  England 
and  India,  Lord  Auckland,  the  Governor-General, 
having  decreed  that  Afl^haiustaa  should  be  invaded 
and  conquered.  Dost  Mahommed,  its  acknowledged 
sovereign,  ei^wlled,  and  Shah  Soojah  set  up  as 
kingr— restored, — issued  his  celebrated  proclama- 
tion. If  there  were  strong  doubts  entertained  of 
tlie  mere  policy  of  this  aggression,  the  alleged  rea- 
sons far  which  wsre  partly  commercial,  and  partly 
political,  there  eould  be  none  about  the  injtuUee  ^ 
an  unwJled-for  interference,  and  unprovoked  at- 
tack upon  a  distant  nation  that  had  given  the 
British  no  substantial  cause  of  either  offence  or 
reasonable  apprehension.  But  Affghanistan  was 
allied  to  be  influenced  by  Persia,  which,  again, 
was  either  favourable  or  subservient  to  Russian 
interests  aod  ambitions;  and  the  Anglo-Indian 
government  was  bound  to  act  with  promptitude. 

The  invasion,  or  conquest  of  Affghanistan,  was 
not  undertaken  on  the  pure  principle  of  supporting 
"  legitimacy  ("  but  it  so  happened  that  the  cause 
of  "  legitimacy"  chanced  to  square  with  those  pur- 
poses and  objects  of  the  Anglo-Indian  government ; 
lor  which  the  mother  country  was  to  suffer  in  her 
honour  and  her  treasure.  The  Governor-General 
deemed  it  expedient  to  set  up  er  restore,  in  Shah 
Soojah,  a  pensioned  and  puppet  sovereign,  who 
was  expected  to  remain  the  subservient  instru- 
ment of  Anglo-Indian  interests,  rather  than  the 
independent  sovereign  of  Afighanislan,  and  ally 
of  Great  Britain  i — another  Company's  King,  in 
short )  at  best,  another  Nizam,  The  hopeful  pro- 
ject, and  the  ktdividual  that  was  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing it  out,  were  alike  obnoxious  to  the  chiefs  and 
people  of  Affghanistan,  as  theissue  has  amply  proved. 
Shah  Soojah  was  personally  detested  by  the  people 
ud  the  chiefs  |  and  it  did  not  raise  him  in  their 
favour  that  he  returned  from  exile  leading  an 
invading  army  into  the  country  of  which  he 
olumed  the  sovereignty.  His  daun  to  the  throne 
did  not  seem  the  more  powerful  in  their  eyes  that 
it  was  backed  by  foreign  guns  and  bayonets — that 
his  path  was  paved  by  the  gold  and  intrigues  of 
the  Fmiage*.  Wa  do  not  mean  here,  however,  to 
investigate  the  justice  or  policy  of  the  invasion  of 
A%hani8tan,  but  merely  to  advert  to  those  diffi- 
culties which  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  and 
calculated  upon  by  the  government  at  Calcutta,  and 
which  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  that  we  could 
retain  the  country  for  Shah  Soojah,  even  if  it  were 
subdued.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  conquer  Aff- 
ghaaistut ;  in  &ct  it  never  was  subdued,  much 
less  tranquillized  $  but  to  keep  it  in  peace  was  im- 
poaribls.  It  b  evacuated ;  and  on  quits  other  con- 
sideratioDB  than  those  of  pure  justice,  or  the  desire 
to  atme  for  a  great  moral  error,  To  invade  a  coun» 
try,  which  nature  itself  has  strongly  fortified,  and 
which  was  iahabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  brave, 
high-spirited,  and  turbulent  people,  holding  the 
faith  of  Idam  }  and  in  expelling  Dost  Mahommed, 
who,  whatever  were  his  character  or  claims,  was  the 
only  supreme  chief  whom  the  Afghans  acknow- 
ledged, to  set  up  our  minion,  whom  they  de- 
spised and  detested,  was  the  first  great  act  of  in- 
justic*  and  isfatuatioo  of  which  aU  that  followed 
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wag  but  the  natural  consequence.      The  destrao- 
tion  of  our  army,  and  all  the  attendant  crimes, 
miseries,  and  shames  of  that  disastrous  period,  hare 
not  so  warped  the  natural  feelings  of  justice  in 
men's  minds,  but  that  the  people  of  this  country 
still  sympathize  in  the  enthusiastic    patriotism 
and  determined  resistance  of  the  AflFghan  tribes. 
Had  those  distant  people  been  Spaniards,  Prus- 
sians, or  Tyrolese,  and  their  invader  Napoleon, 
how  warmly  would  the  patriotic  sympathies  of 
the  English  nation  have  been  enlisted  in  the  strug- 
gle of  the  brave  people  who  rose  simultaneously 
as  one  man  to  expel  and  take  fearful  vengeance 
on  the  invader.    The  Scots  at  Bannockbum  had 
not  a  better  national  cause  than  the  AfFghans  ;  and 
deeply  stained  as  their  resistance  has  been  with 
acts  of  cruelty  and  even  treachery,  they  should  be 
judged  by  their  own  code  of  morals,  by  their  own 
customs,  and  not  by  our  standard  of  right.  If  «ver 
speedy  retribution  was  seentofollowagreatfollyand 
a  great  crime,  it  is  beheld  in  the  fatal  consequences 
of  the  invasion  of  AfFghanistan. — —But  it  is  with 
the  deplorable  results  we  have  to  do,  and  not  at 
present  with  their  causes.  By  fraud,  force,  intrigue, 
bribery,  and  aU  the  arts,  good  and  bad,  long  familiar 
to  Indian  diplomacy,  in  which  the  end  has  too  often 
been  held  to  justify  the  means,  AflFghanistan  was 
conquered.    Dost  Mahommed  and  his  family,  now 
captives,  had  taken  the  place  of  the  former  royal 
exile.  Shah  Spojah,  who  now  reigned  in  the  Bala 
Hissar,  the  royal  citadel  of  Cabul.     It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  wives  and  family  of  the  Dost 
had  taken  the  protection  of  the  English,  and  that  he 
subsequently  gave  himself  up  to  the  British  En- 
voy in  somewhat  the  chivalrous  style  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.   But  although  Afghanistan  was  over- 
run,andDo8t  Mahommed  a  captive,  the  country  was 
far  from  being  tranquil.   Revolts  were  continually 
breaking  out  on  every  side ;  and  although  the  chie& 
were  often  divided  by  their  personal  interests  and 
animosities,  they  were  found  firmly  united  against 
the  Feringee,  and  bided  their  time.  Dr.  Atkmson, 
a  strenuous  partisan  of  the  restored  King,  Shah 
Sooj  ah,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  policy  of  Lord 
Auckland, — a  man  moreover  strongly  influenced 
by  prejudices  of  all  kinds,  both  tells  and  admite 
how    hateful    British    interference    was  to  the 
Affghan  tribes,  and  how  much  detested  and  de- 
spised was  the  puppet  King  set  up.    Their  fidelity 
to  their  country,  to  their  religion,  and  to  the  Dost, 
is  proved  even  by  the  blackest  acte  of  their  treach- 
ery to  the  British.     When  Shah  Soojah  was  ad- 
vancing under  the  protection  of  the  British,  Jub- 
bar  Khan,  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  Dost,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  officials  in  the  BriUsh  camp,  haughtily 
addressed  him  :  "If  you  are  to  be  King,  of  what 
use  is  the  British  army  here?  If  the  English  are  to 
rule  our  country,  of  what  use  are  you  ?"  This  was 
plain  sense.   Dost  Mahommed,  after  he  had  surren- 
dered himself  at  Cabul  to  the  Envoy,  Sir  William 
M'Naughten,  recommended  the  English  to  take  the 
dominion  of  the  country  into  their  own  hands.  They 
would  find,  he  said,  the  veiy  courtiers  of  the  Shah, 
who  had  been  fattening  on  their  bounty,  plotting 
against  them.  And  so  tiiey  did,  with  the  Shah  him- 
self, it  is  said,  added  to  the  number.  But  treachery 


to  Shah  Soojah  was  not  half  so  apparent  as  a  devoted 
national  feeling,  and  a  clannish  fidelity  to  the  Dost. 
"  You'll  seuemyeotirUiy,ioiU  you?"  was  the  taunt* 
ing  question  of  Mahommed  Akbar  Khan  te  the 
English  in  his  hour  of  triumph  at  Cabul.  "Wut," 
said  Mihrab  KJian,  a  powerful  chief,  aUe  to  bring 
12,000  men  into  the  field,  *'  wait  till  sickness  ovet- 
tekes  your  troops,  till  they  are  elhausted  widi  fa- 
tigue from  long  and  harassing  'marches,  and  from 
the  total  want  of  supplies — ^wait  till  they  ban 
drank  of  many  waters ;  and  wait  too  till  they 
taste  the  sharpness  of  Afighan  swords."  This 
was  said  at  a  conference  with  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes,  when  the  army  was  triumphantly  ad- 
vancing to  Candahar,  where  Shah  Soojah  was 
soon  afterwards  solemnly  installed.  Though 
many  of  the  chiefs,  moved  by  the  money-pover, 
or  compelled  by  «tem  necessity,  gave  a  solkn 
acquiescence,  there  were  few  upon  that  occa- 
sion to  cry,  •*  God  tme  him." 

To  those  who  would  acquire  an  aocoiate  know- 
ledge of  the  national  character  and  political  and 
social  condition  of  the  tribes  of  Afighanistan,  we 
would,  instead  of  any  late  narrative,  recommend  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Elphinstone.    The  chiefs  greatly 
resemble  the  warlike,  turbulent,  and  independent 
nobles  of  Scotland,  the  heads  of  great  houses  and 
of  clans,  during  the  tumultuary  leigns  of  the 
princes  of  the  family  of  Stuart.  The  government  is 
patriarchal.   Every  chief  is  a  petty  sovereign  in  hit 
own  territory ;  and  the  king,  little  more  than  a 
nominal  head,  has  small  power,  save  in  a  few  cities 
and  commercial  communities.    For  the  king  of  a 
people  of  this  character,  Sliah  Soojah  was  in  every 
way  iU  adapted ;  although  he  had  not  been  liable  to 
the  foul  imputetion  of  having  led  a  foreign  invader 
into  the  country,  with  which  he  was  sometimes 
haughtily  teunted.  Of  the  Shah,  Dr.  Atkmson,  oo« 
of  his  warmest  admirers — at  least  in  those  days- 
says,  "  Boyalism  is  his  rooted  passion,  and  in  eti- 
quette, on  public  occasions,  he  is  inflexible ;  for  even 
when  he  was  an  exile,  and  our  pensioner  at  Loodi- 
anah,  ensconced  in  a  comer  on  his  throne,  and  play- 
ing the  king  there,  he  would  not  allow  the  Political 
Agent  to  sit  in  his  presence ;  and  now  even  the 
Envoy  and  the  minister  is  placed  under  the  same 
prohibition."    This  sort  of  assumption  was  pecnli- 
arly  disgusting  to  the  fierce,  proud,  and  independent 
Af%han  chiefs.    In  conversation,  the  Shah,  instead 
of  employing  the  first  person  singular  /,  spoke  of 
"  our  royal  self,''  as  thinking  or  doing  that  or  the 
other;  and  instead  of  using  the  third  person,hei^ke 
of  himself  as  iSirica-,  (the  Grovemment,)— "  Sirkar 
heard,  or  did,  or  decreed  this  and  the  other."  He  wa» 
as  much  detested  by  the  chiefs  for  his  cold-blooded 
cruelty,  as  despised  for  egotism  and  vsin-gloiy ; 
though  his  greatest  crime,  in  their  eyes,  was  betray- 
ing his  country.     Lady  Sale  speaks  of  Lord  Auck- 
land's king  witii  great  freedom ;  and  many  a  page  of 
the  interesting  narrative  of  Troop  Serjeant-Major 
Taylor  proves  the  detestation  in  whi<i  the  Shah, 
and  his  foreign  infidelallies,  were  held  by  the  people. 
We  give  from  Taylor  one  instance  out  of  many — 

A  few  days  after  the  taking  of  Ghumee  a  tragiwl 
scene  occurred,  which  pretty  clearly  indicated  how  tm 
tide  of  popular  feeling  ran  wift"reji»rd  to  this  restoiwl 
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monarch.  There  is  a  poetical  sujierstition  that  approach- 
ing events  are  often  foreshadoTred,  and  the  circamstance 
to  vhich  I  allude  seemed  to  impress  OTery  man's  mind 
at  the  time  with  the  result  that  has  since  happened. 

The  majority  <rf  the  prisoners  who  fell  into  onr  hands 
wiere  released  on  condition  of  their  serring  in  the  Shah's 
army,  bnt  there  remained  abont  thirty  who  refused  to 
accept  of  their  liberty  on  such  terms.  They  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Dost 
MahommeA's  lUher-in-law,  and  were  devotedly  attached 
to  that  prince.  The  Siah,  on  learning  the  oircnmstauoe, 
ordetvd  them  to  be  bionght  before  him,  and  ezpostolated 
with  them  on  the  folly  of  their  conduct.  A  Chief  of 
kaaghty  bearing  stepped  &om  amongst  the  prisoners, 
and  alter  OTerwhelming  his  Majesty  with  reproaches, 
tr>ld  him  that  nothing  shonid  induce  him  to  enter  the 
•errice  of  a  man  who  had  brought  the  horrors  of  foreign 
inTasion  on  his  country.  Then  suddenly  snatching  a 
dagger  from  one  of  the  attendants,  he  rushed  with  up- 
lifted arm  towards  the  Shah,  and  would  have  pierced 
bim  to  the  heart  had  not  one  of  his  Majesty's  servants 
interposed  his  person,  and  received  the  blow  intended 
for  bk  master.  The  faithfbl  domestic  fell  dead  at  the 
feet  of  the  Shah,  and  the  officers  and  attendants  instantly 
mshed  towards  the  assassin  with  drawn  swords ;  bnt  he 
had  already  anticipated  their  intention  by  plunging  the 
poniard  in  his  breast.  The  Shah,  alarmed  and  exaspe- 
rated, ordered  the  whole  of  the  prisoners  to  be  immedi- 
ately executed ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  their  heads  were 
rolling  in  the  dust. 

Shortly  after  the  Shah  had  been  reinstated,  the  fol- 
lowingciroumstanceoccuired.  ItisstTonglyillustra- 
tire  of  the  personal  bravery  of  the  Affghan  guerillas. 

Two'  of  the  marauders  fell  into  our  hands. '  In  order 
to  pnt  an  end  to,  or  diminish  these  vexations  losses,  it 
was  determined  to  make  a  terrible  example  of  the  prt- 
■oneis,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  have  some  effect  upon 
their  companions.  Hey  were  accordingly  tried  by  a 
eonrt-martial,  composed  of  native  officers,  and  sentenced 
to  be  blown  bom  the  mouth  of  a  gun.  Having  been  led 
into  the  market-place  at  Candahar,  they  were  ordered 
to  draw  lots  as  to  who  should  first  undergo  this  dreadflil 
dooB.  The  younger  of  the  prisoners,  a  stripling  of  about 
nineteen  years  of  age,  whose  firm  and  gi^ant  bearing 
excited  nniversal  sympathy  and  admiration,  responded 
to  this  command  by  at  once  embracing  the  month  of  the 
gnu,  from  which  he  was  instantly  blown  to  atoms.  His 
emnpanion,  a  grey-headed  man,  upwards  of  sixty  years 
of  age,  sat  looking  on,  unmoved  at  this  terrible  scene, 
and  coolly  smoking  his  hookah.  On  being  ordered  to 
take  his  place  at  the  gun,  he  did  not  exhibit  the  least 
appearance  of  fear ;  and  just  as  the  match  was  about 
beng  applied,  the  officer  in  command  arrested  it  and 
directed  the  prisoner  to  be  taken  away,  the  Shah  in- 
flnenced,  it  is  said,  by  the  entreaties  of  Sir  Alexander 
Bnrnes,  having  granted  his  pardon.  This  unexpected 
release  from  the  very  jaws  of  death  produced  as  little 
emotion  on  the  part  of  this  stout  old  man,  as  its  near 
approaeh  or  the  ftite  of  his  youthful  companion  had 
elicited. 

Another  wholesale  execution  or  butchery  commit- 
ted by  the  Shah,  which  forcibly  displays  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  occurred  shortly  after  the  Restoration  ; 
and  to  eyes  of  wisdom  might,  with  hundreds  of  con- 
cnrring  circnmstanees,  have  foreshown  what  the 
king  and  his  European  allies  had  to  look  for.  The 
case  is  related  by  Dr.  Atkinson. 

Several  prisoners  were  taken,  bnt  upon  their  declaring 
that  they  had  been  forced  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  they 
were  released  by  the  Shah.  In  the  afternoon,  however, 
others  were  bronght  in,  thirty-eight  in  number,  and  shown 
to  be,  on  sufficient  evidence,  of  most  atrocious  character, 
and  his  m^esty  was  determined  to  make  an  example  of 
them  all,  by  having'  them  beheaded  on  the  spot.  They 
had  been  captured  whilst  fighting  against  the  Shah's 
troops ;  and  when  led  before  his  majesty,  they  bitterly 
denounced  him  as  an  infidel,  who  had  brought  an  army 
of  infidels  to  pillage  and  destroy  their  cotuitry,aad  they 


only  longed  for  the  opportunity  to  put  his  majesty  him- 
self to  death.  The  ferocity  of  one  of  them  was  carried 
to  such  an  extreme  degree,  that,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Shah,  he  struck  a  dagger  into  the  breast  of  one  of  his 
personal  attendants.  The  Envoy,  on  being  informed  of 
the  determination  of  the  Shah,  suggested  that,  instead 
of  putting  BO  many  to  death,  a  selection  might  be  made, 
and  immediately  communicated  the  circumstance  to  Sir 
John  Keane,  tluongh  Sir  Alexander  Bumes.  His  Ex- 
cellency's opinion  was,  that  the  most  summary  example 
should  be  made  of  all  snch  dastardly  ruffians.  They 
were  known  to  be  robbers  and  murderers,  and  to  have 
been  among  those  who  committed  such  inhuman  excesses 
on  onr  line  of  march. 

The  number  of  prisoners  of  war  put  to  death  on 
this  occasion  has  been  stated  so  high  as  sixty.  Dr. 
Atkinson  not  only  thinks  their  execution  quite  jus- 
tifiable, but  states  that  the  opinion  in  the  British 
camp  was,  that  the  king  had,  on  many  occasions, 
been  '<  merciful  to  a  fault."  The  opinion  we  should 
imagine  a  solitary  one.  Shah  Soojah,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  selfish  fears,  might  have  shown  weakness ; 
but  seldom  even  that  kind  of  mercy  which  b  sound 
policy. 

Lady  Sale,  though  she  may  think  the  AflFghans 
unreasonable  and  even  culpable  in  their  hatred  of 
the  British,  and  their  refractoriness  to  our  rule, 
bears  testimony  to  the  sincerity  and  strength  of 
their  detestation.  On  the  retreat,  while  the  chiefs, 
in  terms  o^the  treaty,  rode  with  the  army  to 
protect  it  through  the  passes;,  usually  riding  with 
the  advance,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  their 
countrymen  who  lined  the  heights,  and  kept  up  a 
perpetual  and  galling  fire,  she  remarks — 

They  certainly  desired  their  followers  to  shout  to  the 
people  on  the  height  not  to  fire :  they  did  so,  bnt  quite 
ineffectually.  The$e  chiefs  eertaMy  ran  the  lame  risk  ice 
did ;  but  f  verily  believe  many  of  these  persons  mnUd  in- 
dividually sacrifice  themselves  to  rid  their  country  of  us. 

This  was  carrying  patriotism,  or  dislike  of  in- 
vaders, very  far.  Even  the  powerful  Mahommed 
Akbar  Khan,  while  apparently  anxious  to  keep 
faith,  was  unable  to  restrain  the  vengeance  of  the 
petty  chiefs.  At  a  conference  of  chiefs  and  Eng- 
lish officers,  held  to  devise  means  for  protecting  the 
miserable  residue  of  the  army  on  the  last  day  of 
its  march  through  the  passes  to  Gundamuck,  we 
are  told  by  Lady  Sale — 

The  chiefs  of  the  Pass  sat  down  to  discuss  affairs. 
They  tcere  bitter  in  their  hatred  towards  us ;  and  declared 
that  nothing  uiould  satisfy  them  and  their  men,  but  our 
extermination.  Money  they  vSould  not  receite.  The  Sir- 
dar, as  far  as  words  could  prove  his  sincerity,  did  all  in 
his  power  to  conciliate  them ;  and,  when  all  other  argu- 
ments failed,  reminded  them  that  his  father  and  family 
were  in  the  power  of  the  British  government  at  Loodi- 
anah ;  and  that  vengeance  would  be  taken  on  the  latter 
if  mercy  were  not  shovm  to  the  British  in  their  power. 
.  .  .  .  Until  12  o'clock  crowds  of  Gbilzyes  with 
their  respective  chiefs,  continued  to  pour  in  from  the 
surrounding  country  to  make  their  salaams  to  Mahom- 
med Akbar  Khan,  to  participate  lb  the  plunder  of  onr 
nnfortunate  people,  and  to  revel  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Europeans.  From  their  expressions  of  hatred  towards 
our  whole  race,  they  appeared  to  anticipate  more  delight 
in  cutting  our  throats  than  in  the  expected  booty.  .  . 
In  two  instances,  the  reply  of  the  chiefe  [to  Akbar]  was, 
— "When  Bumes  came  into  this  country,  was  not  your 
father  entreated  by  us  t^kill  him ;  or  he  would  go  back  • 
to  Hindostan,  and  at  some  future  day  bring  an  army  and 
take  onr  country  from  us  !  He  would  not  listen  to  our 
adWce,  and  what  is  the  consequence  %  Let  us  now,  that 
we  have  the  opportunity,  take  advantage  of  it ;  and  kilt 
those  infidel  dogs." 
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And  this  was  the  people  whom,  according  to 
Lady  Sale,  it  was  Lo;d  Auckland's  pleasure  to  de- 
oree  to  be  in  a  state  of  traaquillity  I  submitting  so 
peacefully  to  the  rule  of  the  restored  king,  that  it 
was  contemplated  gradually  to  withdraw  the  Bri- 
tish force  sent  to  establish  and  protect  him ;  and 
which  now,  besides  its  cantonments  near  the  ca- 
pital of  Cabnl,  occupied  all  the  important  places 
in  the  country,  Jellalabad,  Candahar,  Ghusnee, 
and  other  fortresses.  The  hardy  and  warlike 
tribes  of  the  mountains  were  represented  as  having 
resigned  the  hopeless  struggle.  The  few  parties 
that  infested  the  passes  and  annoyed  the  troops  on 
their  marches,  were  deaoribed  as  pedatoty  bands^ 
whose  only  ol^ect  was  plunder.  The  league  of  the 
chiefs  had  been  broken  up  by  the  address  of  \j)» 
Political  Agents  *  that  swarmed  in  Afi^haoiatau  ] 
that  were  indeed  to  be  found '  at  that  time  in 
every  corner  of  the  country  j  and  the  chiefs  them- 
selves were  bound  to  their  good  behaviour  by  hav- 
ing been  subsidized.  Up  to  the  autumn  of  18il, 
it  was  believed,  or  pret^ded  to  be  believed,  that 
a  moral  and  political  miracle  had  been  worked 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Government ; 
and  that  in  eighteen  month%  a  hostile  people,  in-< 
flamed  by  religious  fanaticism,  patriotic  pride,  and 
the  thirst  of  vengeance,  had  been  nottaerely  sub- 
dued, but  conciliated,  Nothii^  could  he  more  fal- 
lacious. It  b  only  astonishing  that  men  of  average 
nadeistanding,  acquainted  with  the  usual  eowse 
of  human  events,  could,  in  the  &oe  of  all  proba- 
bility and  of  numerons  indications,  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  so  fatally  deceived.  Lady  Sak, 
who  Is  frank  enongh  in  impating  motives,  gives  a 
clue  to  the  prevalent  delusion ;  prevalent  among 
those  who  should  have  been  the  most  clear-sighted, 
for  others  were  not  deceived.  Those  who,  like  Sir 
William  M'Naughten,  the  Envoy  at  the  Coort  of 
Shah  Soojfth,  had  originally  approved  of  the  objects 
of  the  invasion,  naturally  desired  to  witness  the  sqc- 
cess  of  their  own  policy.  But  besides  this  motive, 
Sir  William  had  just  been  appointed  Governor  of 
Bombay,  and  wished  to  witlidraw  in  peace  and 
honour  from  his  present  onerous  duties;  and  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes,  his  Assistant,  it  is  alleged,  denied 
and  rathereagerlyexpeoted  tosnooeed  totheEitvoy's 
appointment.  Th«s  all  tried  to  beUere  what  they 
longed  to  find  true.  From  the  day  that  the  formi- 
dable Dost  Mahommed  had  given  himself  up,  it  was 
fondly  imagined  that  tranquillity  was  ensured.  But 
men,  nay  even  Affghans,  wild,  lawless,  predatory 
mountaineers,  are  not  stocks  and  stones.  Titeir 
whole  pasuons,  prejudices,  and  affections  cannot  be 
changed  in  a  day  ;  and  they  had  various  motives, 
for  although  they  had  harassed  the  invader,  they 
had  themselves  suffered  severely  £K>m  the  war 
which  they  had  not  provoked.  Many  were  now 
fugitives,  their  families  scattered,  their  property 
destroyed,  driven  from  house  and  home.  Present 
distress  aggravated  their  bittwr  feelings  of  hostility ; 
and  evMt  in  Cabul,  whidithe  pwsenee  ef  the  Eng- 
lish had  enriched  by  a  la^sh  expenditure,  the 

*  As  one  mutU  ham  of  ezpendhon,  the  BsIariM  of  the 
Politioal  Agenta  aloae  at  thig  thne  UDonniad  to  ;£M,000 ; 
iadepa^ently  of  the  •zpeue  ot  maottiag  their  sttakiuta, 
c»mel»,  hones,  &c— £.  7".  M. 


invaders  were  hated.  The  priesthood  and  the 
chiefs  studied  to  inflame  the  deep-rooted  fedings 
and  prejudices  of  the  people;  and  patriotism,  a  wUd 
ielij^onsfanaticism,theluatofplunder,andthetliint 
of  vengeance,  were  thus  eombined  in  one  headkag 
passion.  In  a  single  day,  according  to  Lientensnt 
Eyre,  the  fact  bunt  upon  the  Knglish  like  a  thua^ 
derbolt,  that  they  "  bad  not  ooa  trimd  taumg  As 
wiiok  Afighan  nation."  And  this  is  tiM  with  thi 
exception  of  those  that  had  been  bought  and  cor- 
rupted. While  suchwas  the  state  of  popular  feding^ 
the  stipends  of  the  chiefs  above  referred  to,  were  ca> 
prioioosly  withdrawn.  Thestate  of  things  is  th«sde> 
scribed  by  Lady  Sale  in  her  Joomal,  towards  the  ead 
of  September,  1841,  and  shortly  before  the  revolt. 

Whilst  these  events  were  going  on,  distorbsBcef  lad 
broken  out  near  Cal)ul,  where  mnoh  had  oocured  to  ia. 
cite  the  chieb  to  rise.  In  former  times,  under  tlis 
feudal  system,  when  the  sovereign  of  Otbal  ieqnin4 
troops,  esch  bold  chieftain  came  forward  with  lii>  (»> 
tainera ;  but  these  vassals  had  been  taken  flfon  tbes, 
and  were  embodied  ia  corps  oonimanded  by  Bn'tiih 
officers,  to  whom  the;  owed  no  affection,  and  only  Mi4 
a  farced  obedience,  whilst  their  hearts  were  with  their 
national  religion ;  their  chiers  power  was  now  crestlj 
limited,  and  the  chonk  guaranteed  to  them  was  wnhheli 
on  the  plea  that  the  Company  had  oommanded  tetieneh- 
ments.  But  the  saving  required  by  CrOTerameot  wu  » 
onrtaihaent  of  tiioae  expenses  which  were  defhiyed  by 
its  own  mpees,  whereas  the  40/MO  rapeas  asw  Os  lab. 
ject  of  dispute  were,  in  fact,  no  saviu  at  ^  to  w^  ai 
that  money  was  never  paid  by  the  Cwnpaay,  bat  was 
the  chonk  or  money  excused  to  tbs  «hi«k  sat  of  th* 
revenue  ar  dues  owing  to  the  Kin^oa  condition  of  their 
enfbrcing  the  submission  of  the  petty  chieft  ud  the  pay- 
ment  of  theb  rents.  This  sum,  whetitsr  paid  ts  Shsh 
Soejah  er  auk  woald  never  have  repleaidiad  the  Bea. 
Company's  co&rs ;  and  by  npholding  the  Shah  ia  auk 
an  aet  of  aggressing  we  eonpromised  our  &ith>  wd 
caused  a  pntty  genaial  insuneotion,  said  to  hs  liatd*4 
by  Meer  Mu^uds,  The  Koitiatanee  chi«&ais  urged  oa 
by  the  Dooranee  Chiefs  in  Cabal,  and  all  tbs  ceantiy 
aboQt  T<ieea  aad  Tthnndhhafc  is  in  a  state  of  isvd1|.  U 
ia  only  woaderftil  this  did  not  take  pbw«  soaaer. 

The  same  cimunotanoss  ai*  thus  alhuM  t»  l^ 
Lieutenant  Eyre,  after  he  UMntions  the  ittnm  ef 
Captain  Hay  from  the  Zoormnt  valley,  upoq  which 
expedition  many  of  the  forts  of  the  cJueft^  where 
avary  hoqse  is  a  fort,  had  been  stomed,  their  prof 
pcrty  destroyed,  and  their  fiuniUss  drivan  oat  des< 
titute  to  brave  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

Three  Qiljja  ohieft  of  note  soddenly  fnitted  CaM, 
after  plundering  a  rich  Cafila  at  Tdteen,  and  toalc  sp  a 
strong  position  ia  the  diffioolt  defile  of  Kboord-Cabul, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  capital,  thus  blockis^;  i^  the 
pass,  and  cutting  off  our  oommonication  with  Hindortsa. 
Intelligence  had  not  very  long  previously  been  leeeiTtd 
that  Mahommed  Akbar  Khan,  second  sen  of  the  ex-mlet 
Post  Maheauaed  Khaa,  had  anived  at  BsMssa  bm 
Khooleoat  font  the  sapfneed  parpoie  of  csnyisf  sa  i^ 
trigues  sjjainst  the  government,  ....  Mtheipiaed 
AkW  had,  since  the  deposition  of  ^  fcther,  qerer 
ceased  te  foster  fbeUngs  of  intonse  hatred  towuds  the 
English  nation ;  and,  thoo^  often  niged  by  the  fUlen 
ruler  to  deUver  hiiMeir  op,  had  lasohMly  peeftneii  the 
life  of  a  henseless  exila  te  ene  ef  mesa  dependesoe  es 
the  bounty  of  his  eoemies.  It  seems  tkeMtne  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  Ala  kestile  SMfSBMst  ei 
the  part  «f  the  Eastera  OlQyes  was  the  Msatt  of  kii  is- 
fcsBes  over  tbea,  eombiasd  vrtth  stiMr  eaases  which 
will  be  hereafter  aeatioBed. 

Mahommed  Akbar  Khan  was  hencebith  to  sser- 
eiae  a  fearful  influsaoe  over  the  fortaaeacf  te  £■■9' 
liahia  Cabal.  So  completely  had  thaaj^piehsnieiui 
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of  Sir  William  HVanghten,  Sir  Alexander  Bnrnes, 
and  others  of  the  political  agents  been  lulled,  that 
the  army,  as  soon  as  the  season^  permitted,  was  to 
ntam  to  India ;  and  Oeneral  Sale  had  already 
marched  for  Jellalabad,  where  his  brigade  was  to 
lie  for  the  winter  in  camp,  and,  as  was  anticipated, 
unmolested.  The  advance  had  not  many  miles 
Idi  Cabul  when  it  was  attacked  by  what  are  in- 
JJariiMinately  tamed  either  rebels  ot  robbers. 
They  were  in  fact  Guerilla  bands  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  those  that  had  so  constantly  harassed 
the  British  in  their  long,  weary,  and  worse  than 
frnitleas  advance  into  A%hanistan ;  watching  the 
passes,  lurking  in  ambush  in  every  ravine,  crown- 
ing the  heights,  and  by  their  liflea  or  their  mur- 
dsiDB8  knirea,  destroying  many  Uvea,  earrying  off 
camels  and  horses,  arms,  ammnnition,  and  stores, 
Intercepting  the  dais  or  ioaails,  and  cutting  off  all 
eommnnication  between  our  posts ;  actively  em- 
V^yiBg,  ia  hrief,  ev«ry  art  of  annoyance  and  de- 
itrvction,  vntil  ^ey  had  fafarly  seen  the  last  of  the 
force  of  Cabnl  annihilated  at  Ghindamuck.  The 
attack  oit  Sir  Robert  Sale's  troops  was  another 
^mptom  which  {>ught  to  have  helped  to  open  the 
eyes  ef  the  PoUtio^  as  the  Indians  term  the  £n- 
■w>y»  and  their  coadjutors.  But  they  were  blinded 
and  doomed  men.  Meanwhile  the  treachery,  as  it 
is  styled,  of  the  chiefs,  or  their  defection  from 
Shah  Sotyah  and  the  British,  to  viribom  they  had 
snbmitted  only  frtHn  neeesnty,  became  more  ap- 
parent  eveiy  day ;  and  the  violence  of  the  people 
could  no  longer  be  restrained.  There  have  been 
warm  home  disputes  as  to  whether  any  "  conspir- 
aey,"  any  league  among  the  chiefs,  really  existed  at 
this  time.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  rising 
tras  simahaneons  in  different  and  distant  places, 
the  time  well  chosen,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the 
elements  of  lebeUlon  and  hostility  rife.  From  his 
remote  outpost  in  Ehohistan,  the  higliland  region 
of  the  province.  Major  Pottinger  sagaciously  fore- 
saw the  approach  of  the  storm,  and  gave  'warning. 
Bat  while  many  intelligent  officers  concurred  in 
his  opinion,  and  believed  an  increased  force  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  army,  the 
anthoritiea  at  Cabul  pertinaciously  kept  their  eyes 
dose. 

Towards  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection, 
the  Knglish  officers  began  to  be  insulted  as  often 
as  the^  were  seen  beyond  their  forte  or  the  walls 
of  the  cantonmente  ;  and  attempte  were  fiwm 
time  to  time  made  to  assassinate  them,  which  in 
some  instances  succeeded.  Two  Europeans  and 
several  camp-followers  were  murdered  in  October ; 
but  this  was  imputed  to  private  revenge,  or  to  the 
wild  spirit  of  a  reckless  people,  who  universally 
carry  arms, — and  no  inquiry  was  made.  It  was  still 
thought  prudent  "to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie."  The  dogs 
were  about  to  rouse  themselves  of  their  own  accord. 
At  the  end  of  October,  Lieutenant  Eyre  writes — 

Jtj  thia  tiaie  it  was  too  evident  that  the  whole  of  the 
Eastent  ISiliyes  had  risen  in  one  common  leagne  against 
lis.  Tbeir  governor,  or  viceroy,  Humza  Khan,  had,  in 
die  interval,  gone  fcrth  nnder  pietenoe  of  bringing  back 
the  i^eft  to  their  allegiaaee  ;  on  liis  retnm,  how- 
ev«r,  whijoh  took  place  nearly  at  the  time  at  which 
Qeneial  Sale  marched  firom  Khooid-Cabol,  the  treach- 
etons  nature  of  Iiis  proceedings  liad  been  discovered,  and 


he  was  placed  by  the  Shah  la  eonflnanwit ;  he  was  sus- 
pected, indeed,  before.       .       .       ,       t 

The  two  great  leaders  of  the  rebellion  were  Amea- 
nooUah  Klian,  the  cMef  of  Logqr,  and  Abdoollah  ]^an, 
Achukzye,  a  chief  of  great  i^uence,  and  possessing  a 
large  portion  of  the  Pisheen  valley. 

AmeeaooUah  Khaa  had  hitheato  bean  conaidend  eoe 
of  the  stanehest  flieitds  of  the  azistiag  goverqiaent; 
and  sneh  wag  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the 
wuzeer,  that  he  liad  selected  him  to  take  charge  of 
Humza  Khan,  the  lately  superseded  governor  of  the 
Oiljyes,  as  a  prisoner  to  Qhoznee.  Tkis  man  now  dis- 
tingnighed  himself  as  one  of  oar  most  in-wteiate  enemiea. 
To  iUustiate  the  cbaractar  of  his  coadjator,  Abd»aUah 
liiian,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  relate  the  following  aueor 
dote: — In  order  to  get  rid  of  Ills  elder  brother,  who 
stood  between  him  and  the  inheritance,  he  caused  him  to 
i>e  seized  and  buried  np  to  the  shin  in  ^eeaith.  Arc^ 
was  then  fastened  ronad  bis  vedk,  and  i»  tke  end  of  it 
was  haltered  a  wi]d  hone:  the  ammal  was  then  drive* 
round  in  a  circle,  until  the  uniiappy  victim's  head  wa^ 
twisted  Axim  his  shoulders.  This  same  man  is  also  meo; 
tioned  in  terms  of  just  abhonence  by  Oaptaia  A.  Ooit> 
nelly  in  Ids  Travels. 

Bat  tlioagh  the  two  above-named  ehieft  took  a  leading 
part  in  tlie  rebellion,  tiiere  ean  be  little  doulit  tiiat  it  had 
its  origin  in  the  deep  offence  given  to  the  Giijyes  by  tta 
ill-advised  reduction  of  their  annnal  stipends. 

The  heroic  and  resolute  spirit  of  the  tribe  thus 
capriciously  treated  is  seen  in  the  following  trait  ;->     •• 

When  oppressed  by  Nadir  Shah,  the  Qi^ye  tribes,  itr- 
tiler  ftan  snooBub  to  tiis  tyrant's  will,  took  refuge  ia 
the  noantains  aaiidst  the  snow,  wiiei*,  with  their  fani- 
'ties,  they  fed  for  months  on  roots  alone:  of  these  thaj 
sent  a  handfnl  to  Nadir,  with  the  message,  (hat,  so  long 
as  BQch  Mots  could  be  procoied,  tbey  would  eoatiaae  to 
resist  his  tyranny.  SaA  were  many  of  the  »ra  new 
leagued  tegetiter  by  one  eoaanen  feeling  of  hatred 
against  as. 

The  immediate  oanae  of  the  oothreak  in  Cabul  oo 
the  2d  November  Is  steted,  in  a  mamontndam  made 
by  the  Envoy,  to  have  been  an  artftil  letter  writ- 
ten by  Abdoollah  Khan  to  several  Influential 
chiefs  in  Cabul,  aaawting  that  they  were  aU  to  h« 
seised  and  sent  to  LandoQ !  It  waa  aba,  in  a 
forged  praalamatiaD,  pntanded  tkat  the  King, 
Shah  Soqjah,  had  iswied  an  wdw,  that  »U  the  In-< 
fiddaahonUhepiittodMitlu  Xhs  oUafc  i«lied,  in 
iasning  these  fabiricatictti^  if  th«y  ever  -wen  ianed, 
upoin  the  inflammable  foelings  of  the  peopleclCabnl. 
"  A  learfhlly  aeverelesMn,"  says  lieatanaKt  Eyn, 
in  refereaoe  to  the  Envoy's  ioeiitioism, "  waa  neoeai 
saiy  to  remove  t^e  veil  fwrn  the  eyes  of  titose  vho^ 
dsawing  their  cokoluakwa  fran  their  wishes,  uould 
eonsider  Ai^hanista«  as  a  settled  eountry."  And 
the  "fearful  leaeoB"  came  but  too  soon.  "It 
seemed,"  says  Lieutenant  Eyie  on  aaotber  ooea- 
aion,  "that  we  were  under  the  ban  of  Heaven.  .  . 
.  .  .  Madness  was  equally  apparent  in  all  that  was 
dooei,  or  left  undone."  TAi  days  before  the  final 
outbreak,  Lady  Sale  enters  in  her  Journal — 

The  Envoy  was  some  time  since  warned  by  tines 
Afffebana  not  to  ride  so  early  in  the  morning  or  so  late 
in  the  evening  as  was  his  wont ;  bat,  i^ether  from  policy 
or  natural  feariessness,  he  has  not  attended  to  their  ad- 
vice. The  Alchoonzadah  has  also  told  him  that  three 
men  have  sworn  on  the  Konm  to  take  liis  hte.  %e 
people  of  Tagow  and  Lughman  are  leagued  with  those 
of  T^zeen. 

On  the  following  day  h«t  Ladyship  states  >-^ 

Hie  general  impMSsfara  is,  tlat  tlie  Eavoy  is  trying  to 

deceive  himself  into  aa  aasnnuioa  that  the  ooontey  is  is 

a  qniesoent  state.    He  haia  difkult  part  to  pUy,witii- 

out  saffioievt  Boral  seozage  to  stem  tks  eanent  lin^. 
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She  then  expattateB  on  the  folly  of  Sir  William 
M'Naughten  in  having  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of 
Sir  A.  Bumes,  ("  who  appears  to  haye  been  blinded 
on  the  subjecV)  and  who  nullified  the  request  he 
had  made  to  the  GoTemor-general  forfire  additional 
regiments.  Lieutenant  Ejrre  states,  that  no  addi- 
tional force  that  could  be  sent  would  have  enabled 
them  to  retain  Affghanistan.  But  it  might  have 
saved  the  Army.  Great  stress  was  at  this  time 
laid  upon  the  hostages  which  the  chiefs  had  given 
as;  but,  as  Lady  Sale  shrewdly  remarks,  they 
knew  the  British  character,  and  they  also  knew 
that  the  Dost's  fanuly  were  safely  and  honourably 
treated,  even  when  the  father  and  son  were  in  arms 
against  us.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  40,000  rupees 
that  the  quarrel  began  about-^money  being  the  root 
of  all  evil — were  again  promisEd  to  the  petty  chiefs, 
who  had,  however,  indemnified  themselves  for  their 
Joss  by  plunder  ;  so  that,  says  Lady  Sale — 

We  leave  off  wbere  we  set  out,  barring  our  killed  and 
wounded,  expense,  Iobb  of  ammnnition  and  baggage,  and 
annoyance  of  the  detention,  if  not  loss  of  onr  d&kB,  bhan- 
ghys,  &0. 

Oetober  27ti.— I  bear  that  Maegregor  writes  to  the  En- 
voy that  the  coontry  about  T^en  never  was  in  so  tranquil 
a  state  as  it  is  at  present !  Now,  with  a  little  variation 
in  the  wording,  he  might  have  cantioasly  written  to  the 
Envoy,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  him  alone,  and  have 
intimated  that  the  country  was  now  as  qnlet  as  it  ever 
was ;  which,  to  those  who  know  the  wild  tribes  there- 
abonts  located,  indicates  anything  bat  a  state  of  paoift- 

cation Maogregor  writes  that  he  snspects 

the  ohieft  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  plundering  and 
attacks  on  onr  force,  though  they  profess  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  that  the  depredators  are  the  robber- 
tribes Mr.  Melville  was  attacked  last 

evening,  but  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  off,  on 
which  tike  Albans  set  up  a  shont ;  this  is  the  fourth 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Affghans  to  assassinate  Bri- 
tish officers  within  a  short  time.  I  before  mentioned 
Mr.  Mayne's  escape ;  Dr.  Metcalfe  was  also  nearly  cnt 
down ;  and  Lieut.  Waller,  of  the  Artillery,  was  wonnded 
on  the  head  whilst  riding  dose  to  the  Kah  Sung  camp. 

This  was  Shah  Soojah's  camp.  Three  days 
afterwards,  another  attack  on  the  troops  on  their 
marchfor  Jellalabad  was  announced,in  which  a  part 
of  them  had  been  panic-struck,  and  considerable 
loss  of  life,  baggage,  and  camels  sustained ;  and  on 
the  2d  November,  the  insurrection  fairly  broke  out 
in  Cabnl  in  a  form  that  could  not  longer  be  trifled 
with.  Yet  Sir  A.  Bumes,  the  first  victim,  still 
fatally  mistook  its  character,  and  also  probably 
over-rated  his  personal  influence.  On  that  me- 
morable morning,  all  the  shops  were  shut ;  and  a 
general  attack  was  made  on  the  houses  of  the  Eng- 
lish who  lived  in  the  city.  On  this  day.  Lady  Sale 
writes — 

This  morning,  early,  all  was  in  commotion  in  Cabal ; 
the  shops  were  plundered,  and  the  people  were  all  fight- 
ing. Oar  A^btn  servant,  Mahomed  Ali,  who  used  to 
sleep  in  the  city,  when  he  passed  out  to  come  to  my 
hoivw  in  the  morning  was  thieatened,  and  reviled  as  the 
obnprassy  of  the  Feringhee  General,  who,  they  asserted, 
had  been  beaten  at  Tdzeen,  and  that  all  his  troops  had 
run  sway,  and  he  with  them  I 

The  Shah  resides  in  the  Bala  Hissar,  and  his  guns 
from  that  fortress  were  constantly  firing ;  the  Affghans 
in  the  city  were  doing  the  same  from  six  in  the  morning. 
Captain  Start  hearing  that  Captain  Johnson's  (paymaster 
to  the  Shah's  force)  house  and  treasury  in  the  city  were 
attacked,  as  also  Sir  Alexander  Barnes's,  went  to  Gen- 
eral Elphinstone,  who  sent  him  with  an  important  mes- 
sage, first  to  Brigadier  Shelton  at  Siah  Sang,  and  after- 


wards to  the  King  to  concert  with  them  measures  for  the 
defence  of  that  fortress.  Just  as  he  entered  the  piecincte 
of  the  palace,  he  was  stabbed  in  three  places  by  a  yomg 
man  well  dressed,  who  escaped  into  a  bailding  don  by, 
where  he  was  protected  by  the  gates  being  ^ut.  For- 
tunately for  my  son-in-law.  Captain  Lawrence  had  bera 
sent  to  the  King  by  the  Envoy,  and  he  kindly  procured 
a  palkee,  and  sent  Sturt  home  with  a  strong  gaud  of 
fifty  lanceis,  but  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  long  de- 
tour by  Siah  Sung.  In  the  meantime,  Lawrence  cum 
to  tell  me  all  that  bad  passed,  and  to  break  the  bad 
news  to  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Start. 

The  melanchoUy  narrative  u  thus  continued 
from  Lieutenant  Eyre : — 

About  8  A.  X.  a  hurried  note  was  received  by  the  Ea- 
voy,  in  cantonments,  from  Sir  Alexiuider  Bumes,  stating 
that  the  minds  of  the  people  had  been  strongly  ezcil«d 
by  some  mischievous  reports,  but  expressing  a  hope  tbat 
he  should  succeed  in  quelling  the  commotion.  About  9 
A.  X.,  however,  a  rumour  was  circulated,  which  afte^ 
wards  proved  but  too  well-founded,  that  Sir  Alexander 
had  been  murdered,  and  Captain  Johnson's  treasury 
plundered.  Flames  were  now  seen  to  issue  from  that 
part  of  the  city  where  they  dwelt ;  and  it  was  too  appir 
rent  that  the  endeavour  to  appease  the  people  by  quiet 
means  had  failed,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  hare 
recourse  to  stronger  measures.  The  report  of  fire-arms 
was  incessant,  and  seemed  to  extend  through  the  toirii 
from  end  to  end 

Widely  spread  and  formidable  as  this  intometioii 
proved  to  be  afterwards,  it  waa  at  first  a  mere  ins^iiil- 
cant  ebullition  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  a  few  dsq)e- 
rate  and  restless  men,  which  military  energy  and  promp- 
titude ought  to  have  crushed  in  the  bud.  Its  commence- 
ment Was  an  attadc  by  certainly  not  800  men  on  the 
dweUings  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  Captain  Johmon, 
paymaster  to  the  Shah's  force ;  and  so  little  did  Sir 
Alexander  himself  apprehend  serious  consequences,  that 
he  not  only  refused,  on  its  first  breaking  ont,  to  comply 
with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  wnieer  to  accompany 
him  to  the  Bala  Hissar,  but  actually  forbade  his  guard 
to  fire  on  the  assailants,  attempting  to  check  what  he 
supposed  to  be  a  mere  riot,  by  haranguing  the  attack- 
ing party  firom  the  gallery  of  his  house. 

This  tmfortunate  gentleman  apparently  foTgot 
that  it  was  not  the  noisy,  unarmed  rabble  of  a 
European  city  that  he  had  to  harangue  and  bring 
to  reason.     He  became  the  victim  of  a  humanity 
which  we  cannot  call  weakness,  and  severely  atoned 
for  one  fatal  mistake.     Though  he  fell  by  this 
casualty,  no  man  better  understood  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  Affghans,  and  that  policy  which,  to 
maintain  the  British  ascendancy  honestly,  ought 
to  have  been  pursued.    His  brother,  and  Captain 
Broadfoot,  who  waa  at  breakfast  with  him,  shared 
his  calamitous  fate.     He  was  bravely  and  gal- 
lantly defended  to  the  last  by  the  Sepoys  who 
formed  his  guard.     If,  throughout  the  insurrec- 
tion, all  the  European  troops  had  acted  as  manfully 
as  the  Sepoys,  much  disgrace  and  ruin  might  h»v» 
been  averted.     From  the  Bala  Hissar  the  King 
watched  the  progress  of  the  riot  in  the  city,  and  in 
a  short  time  sent  one  of  his  sons  with  some  of  his 
retainers,  and  a  Hindostanee  regiment  in  his  ser- 
vice, called  Campbell's  regiment,   to  the  rescue 
of  his  allies  the  British ;  for  other  houses  and  forts 
occupied  by  them  in  the  town  and  its  environs 
were  now  attacked.     And   already  that  spint 
of  indeciuon,  not  to  say  pusillanimity,  or  »nk 
cowardice,  wliich  was  so  often  manifested  in  "|* 
subsequent  military  arrangements,  began  to  mani- 
fest itself.     On  this  occasion.  Lieutenant  hJK, 
who  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  confess  the  W" 
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conduct  of  some  of  the  troope,  and  the  blunders 
and  strange  backwardness  of  one  or  two  of  the 
officers^  remarks — 

No  iDpport,  however,  was  rendered  to  these  by  our 
tioopa,  whose  leaden  appeared  so  thnnderstmck  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  ontbreak,as  to  be  incapable  of  adopt- 
ing more  tban  tbe  most  puerile  defensive  measures. 
Eren  Sir  William  M'Naughten  seemed,  from  a  note  re- 
eeived  at  Uiis  time  from  him  by  Captain  Trevor,  to  ap- 
prehend little  danger,  as  he  therein  expressed  bis  perfect 
confidence  as  to  the  speedy  and  complete  saceess  of 
Campbell's  Hindoostanees  in  putting  an  end  to  the  dis- 
taibaaee.  Sneh,  however,  was  not  the  case;  for  the 
enemy,  encouraged  by  our  inaction,  increased  rapidly  in 
spirit  and  numbers,  and  drove  back  the  King's  guard 
with  great  slaughter,  the  guns  being  with  difficulty 
Bved. 

C^>tain  Treror,  who  lived  in  a  tower,  or  strongly- 
fortified  hoose,  adjoining  Cabul,  had,  in  common 
with  other  English  officials,  been  attacked.  He 
was  bravely  defended  by  the  King's  gnaid,  who, 
however,  were  not  Affghans,  and  owed  the  preser- 
vation of  himself  and  his  family  at  this  time  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  support  of  his  countrymen,  but 
to  these  Knzzilbashes,  and  his  own  energy  and 
presence  of  mind.  He,  his  wife,  and  their  seven 
children,  after  having  been  reported  murdered, 
escaped,  with  difficulty,  into  the  British  canton- 
ments daring  the  night.  This,  to  Captain  Trevor, 
was  a  respite  of  bat  a  few  weeks.  This  gentleman 
was  afterwards  assassinated  along  with  the  Envoy. 

On  the  day  of  the  outbreak,  the  people  of  Cabul 
appear  to  have  run  a  muck  wherever  a  Eufopean 
Uee  appeared.  Their  hate  and  foiy  were  purely 
orientaL  From  Lady  Sale's  Journal  we  have  seen 
the  attempt  made  to  cut  down  Captain  Lawrence, 
and  themnrderons  attack  onher  son-in-law.  Captain 
Start,  whose  wounds,  though  severe,  were,  how- 
ever, not  dangerous.  The  ultimate  fate  of  thb  ac- 
complished gentleman  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
that  ereiy  step  taken,  which  led  to  such  dis- 
aster, appears  to  have  been  against  his  judgment, 
and  even  protestations.  He  became  one  of  the 
many  victims  of  a  calamitous  fate,  from  which, 
had  his  suggestions  been  listened  to,  he  might  have 
saved  himself  and  the  whole  force. 

There  could  now  be  no  doubt  bat  that  the  insar- 
rection,  if  not  a  premeditated  rise,  was  a  formidable 
aSaii,  Already  there  were  extensive  desertions 
from  the  Shah's  service.  His  Hindostanee  regi- 
ment had  been  severely  cut  up.  The  following 
passage  &om  Lady  Sale  shows  the  general  con- 
sternation that  already  prevailed,  which  extend- 
ed from  the  Boyal  Palace  to  the  British  canton- 
ments:— 

The  King,  aUting  with  the  British  offlceis  around  him, 
was  anxious  to  obtein  their  advice  in  the  present  crisis, 

and  particularly  asked  that  of ;  whtise  oooduot 

was  represented  on  the  emergency  as  pitifhl  and  childish 
in  the  extreme,  not  having  a  word  to  say,  nor  an  opinion 
to  offer.  In  cantonments  all  was  concision  and  indeci- 
sion, ne  Envoy  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  the 
gateway,  and  then  rode  back  again, — the  best  thing  he 
could  do;  for  had  the  Afii;hans  either  kUled  him  or 
takea  Urn  prisoner,  it  would  have  given  them  a  decided 
advantage  on  their  part. 

This  is  corroborated  by  Lieutenant  Eyre  at  the 
close  of  the  same  day. 

the  day  was  suffered  to  pass  without  anything  being 
done  demonstrative  of  British  energy  and  power.  The 
mnrder  of  our  conntiymen,  and  the  spoliation  of  public 
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and  private  property,  were  perpetrated  with  impunity 
within  a  mile  of  our  cantonment,  and  under  the  very 
walls  of  the  Bala  Hissar. 

Such  an  exhibition  on  our  part  taught  the  enemy  their 
strength — confirmed  against  us  those  who,  however  dis- 
posed to  join  in  the  rebellion,  had  hitherto  kept  aloof 
fh)m  prudential  motives,  and  nltimately  encouraged  the 
nation  to  unite  as  one  man  for  our  destruction. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  crisis  of  all  others  calcniated  to 
test  the  qualities  of  a  military  commander.  Whilst,  how- 
ever, it  is  impossible  for  an  unprejudiced  person  to  ap- 
prove the  military  dispositions  of  this  eventful  period,  it 
is  equally  our  duty  to  discriminate.  The  most  retpon- 
$ibU  party  is  not  always  the  most  culpable.  It  would  be 
the  height  of  injustice  to  a  most  amiable  and  gallant 
officer  not  to  notice  the  long  course  of  painful  and  weary- 
ing illneas,  which  had  materially  affected  the  nerves,  and 
probably  even  the  intellect  of  General  Elphinstone; 
cruelly  incapacitating  him,  so  far  as  he  was  penonally 
concerned,  th>m  acting  in  this  sudden  emergency  with 
tbe  promptitude  and  vigour  necessary  for  onr  preserva- 
tion. Mq'or-General  ^phinstone  had,  in  ftkct,  repre- 
sented to  head-quarteis  the  shattered  stete  of  his  health, 
stating  plainly  and  honestly  that  it  had  unfitted  him  to 
continue  in  command,  and  was  on  the  point  of  returning 
to  India,  thence  to  embark  for  England,  when  the  rebel- 
lion unhappily  broke  out Unhappily, 

Sir  Williun  M'Naughten  at  first  made  light  of  the  insur- 
rection, and,  by  his  representations  as  to  the  general 
feeling  of  the  people  towards  us,  not  only  deluded  him- 
self, but  misled  the  General  in  council.  The  unwelcome 
tmib  was  soon  foroed  upon  us,  that  in  the  whole  Affghan 
nation  we  could  not  reckon  on  a  single  friend. 

The  troubles  of  this  doomed  army,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  cause  for  which  it  liad  been  sent  into 
AiFghanistan  increased  every  hour.  The  chiefs 
in  Cabul,  or  many  of  them,  had  not  yet  taken  any 
decided  part,  though,  it  is  said,  their  retainers  had 
been  among  those  who  attacked  General  Sale's 
troops  in  Hib  Pass  of  Khoord-Cabul.  They  lay 
by  to  watch  the  progress  of  events ;  and  every- 
thing conspired  to  encourage  them  in  the  course  to 
which  inclination  prompted.  We  have  seen  the 
conduct  of  the  General,  for  whom  Lieutenant  Eyre 
makes  an  apology,  which,  at  least,  demonstrates 
the  candour  and  amiability  of  his  own  disposition. 
That  it  is  the  rule  or  custom  of  the  British  service 
to  appoint  aged  or  imbecile  commanders,  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  attributed  as  blame  to  General  Elphin- 
stone, who  long  before  expressed  an  anxious  wish  to 
retire  from  an  appointment,  for  the  arduous  duties 
of  which  he  felt  Wmself  unfit.  If  not  from  the  evi- 
dence, and  reports  of  Courts-Martial,  then  &om 
testimony  on  which  the  public  will  have  fully  as 
much  reliance,  that  of  Lady  Sale,  Lieutenant  Eyre, 
Colonel  Dennie,  and,  we  should  suppose,  every 
subaltern  officer  then  at  Cabul,  now  alive,  we  are 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  tmfortunate  Goneral  of 
this  disorganized  force  was  much  less  blame-worthy 
than  his  second  in  command.  Brigadier  Shelton. 
Save  mere  vulgar,  animal  courage,  the  bravery  of 
the  bull-dog,  this  officer  appears  to  have  been  want- 
ing in  every  quality  that  the  crisis  and  his  position 
the  most  urgently  demanded.  We  shall  see  more 
of  him  by  and  by.  Lady  Sale  does  not  spare  the 
Colonel  of  the  44th  ;  a  corps  which  distinguished 
itself  in  rather  a  remarkable  manner  for  a  British 
regiment,  both  during  the  siege  at  Cabul  and  on  the 
retreat.  GeneralElphinstonethnssufiFeredfromthe 
gross  errors  of  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  from  the 
incapacity  and  bad  conduct  of  those  who  should  have 
been  his  best  stay  in  difficulty.    The  cantonments 
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l)t(d  been  erected,  it  is  feir  to  presume,  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  Six  John  Keane,  now  the 
lanrelled,  pensioned,  and  ennobled  hero  of  the 
glorious  Affghan  war.  But  one  might  fancy  that 
the  Dost  had  directed  their  erection,  as  they  seemed 
placed  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  favouring 
any  attack  that  might  be  meditated  by  the  AfF- 
ghans  on  the  British  troops.  The  insurrection 
was  not,  in  point  of  feet,  three  days  old  when  the 
English  were  literally  beleaguered  in  their  canton- 
ments, and  cut  off  from  their  magazine  and  stores- 
In  three  days  they  were  in  a  state  of  actual  siege, 
and  liable  to  be  starred  out,  if  they  eould  not  for- 
cibly be  expelled.  The  choice  of  lie  position,  and 
the  accompanying  blunder  of  having  the  commisa- 
riat  store  not  only  without  the  walls,  but  at  some 
distance  from  the  cantonments,  was  a  main  cause 
of  all  the  disasters  that  foUowed.  Lady  Sale  states 
pointedly  that  her  8on-in-)aw,  Captain  Sturt,  the 
Engineer  officer,  had  pointed  out  the  Upper  Bala 
Hissar  as  the  proper  site  of  the  cantonments ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  other  instances  during  the  insurrection, 
he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  his  superiors  that  better 
judgment  which  it  was  deemed  officious  to  obtrude. 
Of  the  site  of  the  cantonments  at  Cabul,  one  origi- 
nal blunder,  in  a  long  series  of  blunders^  Lieu- 
tenant Eyre  remarks : — 

It  mast  aihnys  remain  a  wonder  that  any  Government, 
or  any  offioer,  or  set  of  officers,  who  had  eittier  science  or 
experience  in  the  field,  shoald,  in  a  iai/-oonqnered  coun- 
try, fix  their  forces  (already  in^eqoate  to  the  services 
to  which  they  might  be  called)  in  so  extraordinary  and 
injadiciouB  a  military  position.  Every  engineer  officer 
who  had  been  consnlted,  since  the  first  ocoapation  of 
Cabul  hy  our  troops,  had  pointed  to  the  Bala  Hissar  as 
the  only  sititable  place  for  a  garrison  which  was  to  l(eep 
in  subjection  the  city  ^d  the  surrounding  country ;  but, 
above  all,  it  was  surely  the  only  proper  site  for  the  maga- 
zine, on  which  the  army's  efficiency  depended.  In  de- 
&ince,  however,  of  rule  and  precedent,  the  position 
eventually  fixed  upon  for  our  magazine  and  cantonment 
was  4  piece  of  low  swampy  groui^d,  eomnuuided  on  all 

sides  by  hills  or  forts General  Elphinstone, 

on  his  arrival  in  April  1841,  perceived  at  a  glance  the 
utter  unfitness  of  the  cantonment  for  purposes  of  pro- 
tracted defence ;  and  when  a  new  fbrt  was  about  to  be 
built  for  the  magazine  on  the  south  side,  he  liberally 
ofi'ered  to  purchase  for  the  government,  out  of  his  own 
funds,  a  luge  portion  of  the  land  in  tiie  vicinity,  vrith 
the  view  of  removing  some  very  objectionable  enclosures 
and  gardens  which  ofi'ered  shelter  to  our  enemy  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  our  ramparts;  but  neidaer  was 
bis  ofiiar  accepted,  nor  were  his  representations  on  the 
subject  attended  with  any  good  result.  He  lost  no  time, 
however,  in  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  river,  in  a  direct 
line  between  the  cantonments  and  the  Seeah  Sung  camp, 
and  in  rendering  the  bridge  over  the  canal  passable  for 
xnns;  which  judicious  measure  shortened  ib»  distance 
for  artillery  and  infantry  by  at  least  two  miles.  .  .  . 
But  the  most  nnacconntable  oversight  of  all,  and  that 
which  may  be  said  to  have  contributed  most  largely  to 
our  subsequent  disasters,  was  that  of  baring  tit  commU- 
tariat  ttora  detached  from  catUonmentt,  in  an  old  fort 
which,  in  an  outbreak,  would  be  almost  indefensible. 
Captain  Skinner,  the  chief  commissariat  officer,  at  the 
time  when  this  arrangement  was  made,  earnestly  soli- 
cited f^om  the  authorities  a  place  within  the  cantonment 
for  his  stores,  but  received  for  answer  that  "  no  snch 
place  could  be  given  him,  as  they  were  hi  too  bnsy  in 
erecting  barracks  for  the  men,  to  think  of  commissariat 
stores."    The  Envoy  himself  pressed  this  point  very 

urgently,  but  without  avail. We  were  so 

hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  that,  when  the  rebellion  became 
general,  the  troops  could  not  move  oat  a  dozen  paces 


from  either  gate,  without  being  exposed  to  the  Ire  of 
some  neighbonring  hostile  fort,  garrisoned  too  by  marks- 
men who  seldom  missed  their  aim.  The  country  aionnd 
us  was  likewise  tail  of  impediments  to  the  movements  of 
artillery  and  cavalry,  being  in  many  places  flooded,  and 
everywhere  closely  intersected  by  deep  water-cuts. 

I  cannot  help  adding,  in  oonolosion,  that  almost  all 
the  calamities  that  befell  our  ijl-starred  force,  may  be 
traced,  more  or  less,  to  the  defiects  of  our  positioq ;  sad 
that  our  cantonment  at  Cabul,  whether  we  look  to  iti 
situation  or  its  construction,  must  ever  be  spoken  of  H  a 
disgrace  to  our  military  skill  and  judgment. 

On  the  first  d^y  of  the  outbreak,  every  circum- 
stance, as  we  have  seen,  must  hare  given  encou- 
ragement to  the  rebels,  who  rapidly  increased  in 
numbers  and  confidence.  At  the  Bala  Hissar,  at 
in  the  cantonments,  all  was  consternation  and  eon- 
fusion ;  dissentient  councils,  and  discordant  orders 
issued  in  haste,  and  as  speedily  recalled  ;  and  games 
at  cross-purposes,  which  positively  might  he  divert- 
ing, had  the  consequences  not  been  so  serious. 

The  second  day  of  the  Insurrection  found  the 
AflFghan  patriots,  plunderers,  and  fanatics,  k  ftiU 
confidence  and  activity  ;  inflamed  by  religious  zeal, 
and  the  passion  of  revenge :  while  the  Englishsutho- 
rities,  and  their  King  of  snow,  appear  to  have  sunk 
into  deeper  despondency  and  apathy  ;  absolutely 
paralyzed  where  they  were  not  distracted.  Early  in 
the  morning,  the  37th  regiment,  which  had  been 
hastily  ordered  back  when  on  the  march,  came  m 
fromKhoord-Cabul.  Theyhadgallantlyfbughttheir 
way,  the  pass  being  occupied  by  a  band  of  three 
thousand  Giljyes,  who  attacked  them.  From  this 
time  the  miserable  Envoy  seems  to  have  been  like 
Job,  receiving,  one  after  another,  only  messengers 
of  fresh  misfortune.  The  only  cordial  ne??B  was 
the  partial  successes  of  General  Sale,  in  beating  off 
the  insurgents,  and  subsequently  his  dashing  sallies 
from  Jellalabad.  The  condition  of  the  army  on  the 
3d,  may  be  best  learned  from  Lady  Sale's  JoumaL 

This  day  there  was  a  great  talk  of  the  Kohistaases 
being  expected  to  arrive  to  attack  us.  The  double  sen- 
tries are  loaded  to-day,  as  also  the  sentries  placed  round 
the  ammunition  and  stores. 

In  the  evening  the  rebels  appeared  i^  oeafi4eraw 
numbers  near  Mahommed  Khan's  Fort,  and  betw««B 
that  and  the  Commissariat  Fort,  situated  SQO  yards 
from  cantonments.  We  have  only  three  days' proTfaio8« 
in  cantonments :  should  the  Commissariat  Fori  be  e^ 
tared,  we  shall  not  only  lose  all  our  provisions,  but  oor 
communication  with  the  city  will  be  cut  ofi'. 

This  fort  (an  old  crazy  one,  undermined  by  nie)  m"- 
tains  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  commissariat  stores,  valued 
at  four  lakhs  of  rupees,  including  about  12,000  mami^ 
of  ottah,  wheat,  and  barley,  and  aU  the  (sedical  storw,  *«. 

No  military  steps  have  been  taken  to  suppress  the  «■ 
snrrection,  nor  even  to  protect  our  only  w^eva  ef  «b- 
sistence  (the  Godowns)  [stores]  in  the  event  of  a  «eg^ 
The  King,  Envoy,  and  General  appear  perfto^y  J«^ 
lyzed  by  this  sudden  outbreak  i  the  former  w  ofTT 
by  all  his  courtiers,  and  by  even  his  most  «»Wm*"^ 
servants,  except  the  Wuzeer,  who  is  strongly  suqps^ 
of  baring  instigated  the  conspiracy ;  and  snquaon  at- 
taches to  his  Majesty  again.  ...  In  AJfehsaiww 
the  English  act  as  they  do  i«  all  other  ooan^  WJ 
visit,— keep  to  themnelves,  and  even  (generally)  ««|W 
only  servants  brought  with  them.  The  Envoy  kept  w 
few  AiE^hans  in  his  employ ;  he  had  a  nein-i«pon*|>« 
ISO  rupees  a-month,  who  had  the  credit  of  con«o«0'W 
splendid  untruths ;  an  old  moollah  picked  up  »t  Us*r 
har,  who,  I  believe,  receives  200,— a  man  greatly  U"  »r 
William's  confidence ;  there  is  also  an  old  oossid.  "f* 
people  adhere  to  the  Envoy,  and  flatter  him  mto  tie  oe- 
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lief  tlut  the  tomnlt  is  b<uk  (itothinj;,)  and  will  shortly 
■abode. 

Thia  dmj  there  was  •  gnad  boatle,  getting  guns  into 
ul  the  bMtiona.  Ca|>tain  and  Mrs.  Trevor,  and  their 
■eren  children,  eame  into  cantonments.  Trevor's  Hazir- 
baahe*  brooght  them  in  safe;  bat  they  had  to  walk 
through  the  river,  and  to  carry  the  children,  saving  only 
the  oloUies  they  had  on.  As  they  escaped  at  one  gate, 
their  tower  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  rebels  from 
another.    ,    .    .    .    . 

That  the  insnrrection  could  have  been  easily  crashed 
at  its  oonuaencement,  is  evident  from  the  oircamstauce, 
that  on  the  2d  of  November  a  considerable  namber  of 
ddeft  went  to  Captain  Trevor's  honee  to  lend  him  assis- 
tuee ;  amongst  them  were  Osnan  Khan,  Abdool  Bahim 
Khan,  Khan  Sui««n  Khan,  Taj  Mahommed,  Gholam 
Moyeneodeeit,  Ac.  The  Nawanb  Zeman  Khan  sent  one 
of  his  yonnger  children  to  Trevor,  and  desired  him  to 
keep  him  as  a  hostage ;  bnt  finding  that  no  assistance 
eame  from  cantonments,  Trevor  declined  keeping  the 
bey,  a«d,  aooempanied  by  some  of  the  above-mennoned 
penona  aad  their  fcllowera,  he  aade  his  way  into  can- 
tonmeata  on  the  Sd. 

It  is  ftirther  worthy  of  remark,  that  Taj  Mahommed 
Khan  went  to  Sir  Alexander  Barnes  the  very  day  before 
the  insnireetion  broke  oat,  and  told  him  what  was  going 
oa.  Bnmet,  moiadalaas,  heaped  abase  on  thia  gantle- 
maa's  head. 

Lady  Sale  eoneludei  the  3d  thus :  "  Many  pro- 
jects were  entered  into  for  putting  down  the  n- 
heUian,  but  none  were  put  into  practice."  And 
this  iii%ht  stand  for  many  days.  The  "  enemy," 
as  the  rerolted  subjects  of  the  intruded  king  began 
new  to  be  eaUed,  were  not  so  undecided.  The  next 
day  they  captured  the  oommisBariatibrt  and  Captain 
Trent's  tower ;  for  no  effectual  support,  no  assis- 
tiMioe  indeed  of  any  kind  had  been  given  to  these  oifi- 
I  who  gallantly  defended  their  poets  to  the  ut- 
i  that  pradeace  warranted,  and  in  some  cases 
to  the  last  extremity.  La  a  note,  Lieatenant  Eyre 
lelatM  that,  long  afterwards,  when  talking  over  the 
•Sail  of  the  eaptnre  of  Trevor's  Tower,  with  Khan 
%eiMn  Khan,  some  of  the  foriQer  Kuzzilbash 
Uadaw  a^d  othor  ehiefis,  they 

Om  and  aU  daelated  positively,  that  the  slij^test  ex> 
hiUtioa  of  energy  on  our  part,  in  the  first  instance,  more 
specially  in  leiiifordag  my  post  and  that  of  Trevor, 
would  M  once  have  dedded  the  KnzzUbashes,  and  all 
over  whom  they  possessed  any  inflnence,  in  onr  fcvens. 
Ehaa  Bhereoii  also  eoaibrmed  the  idea,  that  an  offeadve 
awvuaeat  m  the  opposite  aide  of  the  town  by  Brigadier 
SheHoB,  had  it  beoi  made  in  the  early  part  ef  the  fktal 
9d  ef  NoTMiber,  wonld  at  once  have  emahed  the  insnr- 
rectioB. 

How  the  officers  were  supported  in  the  defence 
of  their  posts,  we  are  informed  by  a  letter  from 
Captain  Mackenzie  to  Lieutenant  Eyre. 

n*  ehief  «t  the  Knirilhaahes,  and  Ibnr  or  five  ether 
Khans  tt  eoMNfaanes,  among  them  the  leaders  of  the 
Baarbash  regbuats,  were  with  poor  Trevor  earntMlj 
mptOimg  Aat  sosm  dteidtd  utautrn  o»  tie  patt  0/  tin 
BritiA  womldju^  Atm  m  of*»lf  taking  oar  part, 

IWevw  deqiatohed  my  requntion  for  ^T("""ii^i>a,  at 
Umli  if  a«t  for  laoie  eftctaal  assistance,  into  oanton* 
msati,  wbsM  it  arrived  safely,  the  distanea  not  behig 
MM*  tkan.osM  ails  and  a  halt  Shortly  after,  ear  qt- 
ats  ware  raiosd  by  the  apparent  ai^roaah  ef  a  lieavy 
eaasansdaj  and  valleys  of  mnaketry  from  the  diieotioa 
ef  the  M«Hnad  Khaath,  and  by  the  flight  throogh  the 
gaidaas  of  the  mnltitndes  who  were  asmiling  me,  towards 
DA-i-AH[han,  fkom  which  ^laarter  crowds  of  women 
and  ehil<ben  began  to  asomtd  the  hill,  evidently  in  ex- 
pteiatiMi  of  an  assault  from  onr  soldiery.  But  these 
Aeariag  sonnds  died  away,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  we 
litwmed  ou  ayes,  looking  for  the  glittering  bayonets 
thnngh  the  trees,  and  round  the  comers  of  the  principal 


street  leadmg  fW>m  cantonments.  My  besiegeis  swarmed 
back  with  shouts,  and  it  required  mneh  exertion  on  my  - 
part  to  prevent  despondency  amongst  my  people,  wludl 
feeling  had  been  strongly  excited  by  the  confirmation  of 
the  rumour  of  the  murder  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  his 
brother,  and  Otptain  Broadfoot;  by  the  sight  of  tha 
smoke  from  his  bnming  house  ;  and  by  the  intelligenea 
that  tiie  treasury  of  Captain  Johnson,  also  in  the  town, 
had  been  sacked,  and  the  guard  slain. 

This  is  pitiful  1  Captain  Mackenzie  held  out  un- 
assisted all  that  night.    Be  relates — 

The  extent  of  the  fort  required  all  my  men  to  be  on 
duty  at  the  same  time,  and  some  now  began  to  wax 
weary.  The  cheerfhlness  of  the  remainder  was  not  im- 
proved by  the  incessant  howling  of  the  women  over  tta 
dead  and  dying.  As  a  trait  indicative  of  the  chaiaeter 
of  the  A^han  juiailchees,  I  must  mention,  that  when- 
ever they  could  snatch  five  minutes  to  refresh  themselves 
with  a  pipe,  one  or  other  of  them  would  twang  a  sort  of 
rude  guitar,  as  an  accompaniment  to  some  martial  song, 
which,  mingling  with  the  above  notes  of  war,  sounded 
very  strangely. 

In  the  middle  of  this  day,  (3d  November,)  to  my  great 
grief,  I  saw  the  enemy  enter  Captain  Trevor's  tower. 

When  it  was  found  impossible  to  hold  out  longer, 
Mackenzie  and  his  little  garrison,  with  the  iwomen 
and  children,  escaped  to  the  cantonments  in  the 
dark,  but  not  without  some  perilous  adventures. 
This  officer  would  indeed  seem  to  wear  a  charmed 
life.     He  concludes  his  report  by  remarking — 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  to  yon  vrithont  remarking 
that,  amongst  other  lamentable  erron  which  led  to  our 
heavy  downfitU,  that  of  omittlBg,in  the  first  instaaoe,  t* 
strengthen  my  post  was,  next  to  Shelton's  refusal  to  poor 
his  brigade  into  the  town,  while  the  rioters  yet  amounted 
to  barely  200  men  at  the  greatest.  Bnt  the  whole  blasM 
eannot,  in  this  particular  instance,  be  attributed  to  onr 
poor  friend  General  Elphinatone. 

We  now  continue  the  narrative  of  the  insorree- 
tion  from  Lieutenant  Stnrt's  notes. 

NotetAer  Sti. — It  no  sooner  became  generally  known 
that  the  comntissariat  (brt,  npon  which  we  were  depend- 
ent for  supplies,  had  been  abandoned,  than  one  universal 
feeling  of  ind^ation  pervaded  the  garrison;  nor  can  I 
describe  the  impatience  of  the  troops,  but  especially  the 
native  portion,  to  be  led  eut  fbr  its  recapture — a  fteling 
that  was  by  no  means  diminished  by  their  seeing  the 
Afi^hans  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  road  between  the 
commissariat  fort  and  the  gate  of  the  Shai  Bagh,  laden 
with  the  provisions  upon  which  had  depended  our  ability 
to  make  a  protracted  defence. 

On  this  recapture  at  least  the  troops  were  ani- 
mated fay  the  best  spirit ;  and  Lieutenant  Eyre,  as 
ths  volanteer  artillery  officer,  did  his  duty  ably 
and  gallantly.  But  as  the  muKulman  Aifghans 
often  said  in  those  days^  "It  is  all  destiny."  The 
General  had  ordered  out  a  storming  party  under 
Major  Swayne.    All  was  prepared  for  it — ^bnt 

M^or  Smyne,  instead  of  mdiing  forward  with  his 
men,  as  had  been  agreed,  had  in  the  meantime  remained 
stationary  under  oover  of  the  wall  by  the  roadside. 

It  mast  be  aefcnowledged  that  the  General  was  sin- 
gularly onfortunate  in  many  of  the  coadjutors  about  him, 
who,  with  all  the  seal  and  courage  whioh  distinguish 
British  ofioers,  were  sadly  lacking  in  that  military  judg- 
ment and  quicksightadaess  whioh  are  essential  to  soeoess 
in  a  eritieal  moment. 

We  hear  afterwards  of  Major  Swayne  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Beymaroo,  adjoining  the  cantonments,  an 
important  post  of  which  the  enemy  had  taken  pos- 
session. 

Miyor  Swayne,  whose  orders  were  to  storm  the  vil- 
lage, wonld  neither  go  forward  nor  retire;  but,  conceal- 
ing his  men  under  the  cover  of  some  low  wall,  he  all 
day  long  maintained  an  useless  fire  on  ths  houses  of 
Beymaroo,  without  the  slightest  satisfactory  result. 
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We  mast,'  however,  acknowledge  that  the  gen- 
eially  dispiriting  tone  of  the  journals  before  us  is 
Bometimes  agreeably  relieved  by  instances  of  in- 
dividual intrepidity,  presence  of  mind,  and  devoted 
heroism  among  all  rtmks  of  the  service.  The  mi- 
litary critittsms  of  Lady  Sale  are  dealt  out  much 
more  freely  than  those  of  Lieutenant  Eyre  or 
Captain  Mackenzie  and  the  other  oflBcers.  Besides 
her  own  knowledge  and  excellent  judgment,  she 
must  often  have  been  discussing  military  affairs 
with  her  son-in-law  and  the  other  officers  at  a  crisis 
when  there  could  be  but  one  absorbing  topic  of  in- 
terest or  conversation  within  the  British  canton- 
ments. If  the  gentlemen  are  as  decided  in  their 
judgment  of  passing  events,  they  are  somewhat 
more  sparing  of  their  censure.  Every  charge, 
however,  that  is  made  against  Brigadier  Shelton 
by  Lady  Sale,  is  corroborated  by  Lieutenant  Eyre. 
She  indeed  keeps  up  a  perpetual  fire  on  the  Bri- 
gadier, and  her  shots  tell  as  if  aimed  from  an 
Affghan  juzail.  The  following  are  specimens  of 
her  military  criticisms  on  this  most  unpopular, 
and  as  it  appeared  to  his  brethren  in  arms,  most 
inefficient  officer.  We  have  the  less  scruple  in  <»t- 
ing  them,  as  we  believe  that  General  Shelton  has 
lately  been  white-washed  by  a  court-martial,  and 
so  may  despise  public  opinion  and  private  blame. 

Brigadier  Shelton  oame  in  from  the  Bala  Hissar  with 
six  oompaniea  of  the  Shah's  6th,  one  horse  artillery  gnn, 
and  one  of  the  mountain  train. 

The  people  in  cantonments  expect  wonders  fh>m  his 
prowess  and  military  judgment.  I  am  of  a  different 
opinion,  knowing  that  he  is  not  a  favourite  with  either 
his  officen  or  men,  and  is  most  anxious  to  get  back  to 
Hittdostan.  I  must,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
that  I  believe  he  poeseases  much  personal  bravery ;  bat, 
notwithstanding,  I  consider  his  arrival  as  a  dark  cloud 
overshadowing  us.  Most  glad  shall  I  be  to  find  that, 
by  his  energy,  the  General  is  roused  up  to  active  mea- 
sures  Regarding  Brigadier  Shelton's  view 

of  affairs,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  fh>m  the  first  of  his 
arrival  in  the  country,  he  appeals  to  have  greatly  dis- 
liked it,  and  his  disgust  has  now  considerably  increased. 
His  mind  is  set  on  getting  back  to  Hindostan ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  Oiat  from  the  first,  on  going  into  the 
Bala  Hissar,  he  desired  Captain  NichoU  to  fiU  all  the 
ammonition  boxes,  as  fost  as  it  was  expended,  with  flour 
(ottah,)  to  be  ready  for  provision  in  case  of  retreat.  .  . 
.  .  .  The  Envoy  wished  troops  to  be  sent  out ;  but 
deference  was  paid  to  Shelton's  opinion,  who  would  not 
attack  them,  [the  rebels]  being  all  for  a  retreat  to  Hin- 
dostan. .  .  At  dinner-time  Brigadier  Shelton  sent  to 
Mr.  Eyre,  stating  that  the  Envoy  had  information  that 
80,000  fbot  and  10,000  horse  were  coming  to  set  fire  to 
our  magazine  widi  red-hot  balls  1  How  these  balls  were 
to  be  conveyed  here  red  hot  is  a  mystery,  as  the  enemy 
have  no  battery  to  erect  furnaces  in :  but  nothing  is  too 
ridionlons  to  be  belieTed ;  and  really  any  horrible  story 
would  be  snre  to  be  credited  by  our  panic-struck  gairison. 

It  is  more  than  shocking,  it  is  shameful,  to  hear  the 
way  that  officers  go  on  croaking  before  the  men :  it  is 
sufficient  to  dispirit  them,  and  prevent  their  fighting  for 

ns Our  useless  expenditure  of  ammnnition 

is  ridioaloos.  At  the  captnred  fort  last  night  the  garri- 
son popped  away  350  rounds  at  shadows,  probably  of 
themselves:  however,  we  have  plenty  of  it;  13  lakhs 
made  np,  and  900  barrels  of  powder,  shot,  bnllets,  &c. 
in  store  in  profusion 

Shelton  croaks  abont  a  retreat ;  and  so  mncb  isepenly 
said  of  our  extremity,  that  were  we  obliged  to  lUl  back 
on  Jellalabad,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  would 
be  much  desertion  amongst  the  Mussulmans.    .    .    , 

Yesterday  when  Sturt  was  talking  to  the  General  and 
the  Brigadier  abont  the  captured  fort,  he  mentioned  that 


Captain  Layton  commanded  there  that  day,  and  that  be 
wished  he  should  remain  and  retain  it  as  a  permaneot 
command,  it  being  a  place  for  which  an  officer  shoold  be 
selected,  and  he  considered  him  as  well  fitted  for  the 
command.  Shelton,  with  a  sneer,  asked  if  Layton  would 
like  to  stay  there  !  To  which  Start  replied,  "  I  do  not 
know  what  he  wonld  like,  but  I  know  that  I  abonld 
wish  him  to  do  so."  Captain  Iiayton's  oounge  and 
steadiness  were  too  unimpeachable  for  the  sneer  to  affect 
his  character  as  a  soldier.  The  Brigadier's  dislike  to 
him  arose  from  his  not  being  a  man  of  polished  manners, 
and  rather  nngrammatical  in  his  language. 

Brigadier  Shelton  appears  to  have  given  this 
high-spirited  lady  personal  offence  on  some  oooa- 
siona.  His  dispositifo  to  "  sneer"  did  not  spare 
even  General  Sale.  Those  who  would  laxoir 
more  of  him  may  consult  the  Letters  of  the  late 
gallant  and  ill-rewarded  Colonel  Dennie;  bat  we 
shall  see  what  Lieutenant  Eyre  says  too.  The 
British  public  forms  a  wide  court  of  inquiry,  and 
one  not  so  easily  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
commanders  in  disgraceful  and  ruinous  wars  as  a 
professional  court  may  sometimes  be  found. 
Though  in  lieutenant  Eyre's  book  we  have  a  more 
connected  narrative  of  die  progress  of  events,  yet 
Lady  Sale's  frank  random  jottings  show  as  mach 
of  the  genuine  feelings  and  temper  of  the  period. 
She  never  scruples  to  impute  motives,  and  in- 
dubitably they  are  frequently  the  true  ones,  whe- 
ther they  refer  to  head-quarters,  or  to  lower  spheres, 
as  thus — 

The  state  of  snpineness  and  fancied  security  of  those 
in  power  in  cantoiunents  is  the  result  of  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  Lord  Auckland,  whose  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure  it  is  that  tranquillity  do  reign  in  AJB^haniitan ; 
in  feet,  it  is  reported  at  Grovemment  House,  Calcutta, 
that  the  lawless  Affghans  are  as  peaceable  as  Lradon 
citizens ;  and  this  being  decided  by  the  powers  that  be, 
why  should  we  be  on  the  alert  t 

Most  dutifully  do  we  appear  to  shnt  our  eyes  on  our 
probable  fate.  The  Shah  is,  however,  to  be  protected, 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  English  in  the  city. 

As  a  proof  of  the  condition  of  mind  to  which 
Shah  Soojah  was  brought  on  the  evening  of  the 
outbreak.  Lady  Sale  relates,  that  he  actuaUy  per- 
mitted the  officers  whom  he  consulted  to  take 
chairs  in  his  presence.  He  was,  indeed,  in  a  sad 
plight. 

On  this  day  a  report  was  carried  to  the  King  and 
ConoUy  that  the  rebels  had  mined  from  the  Shdr  Bsav 
to  immediately  under  H.  M.'s  palace,  which  sud  nine 
was  to  be  sprung  the  same  evening.  The  King  instantly 
left  the  palace,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Gate  of  Os 
Haram  Serai,  where  he  remained  daring  the  rest  of  me 
siege ;  and  all  day,  seated  at  a  window  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  cantonments,  telescope  in  hand,  watched 
anxiously  the  conrse  of  passing  events  in  that  P'**' 
He  was  at  this  time  quite  sunk  into  a  state  of  desposd- 
ency,  and  would  gladly  seise  any  opportunity  of  »™^ 
the  opinion  of  any  of  the  officers  as  to  what  was  hkely 
to  be  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  He  put  off  for  the  time 
all  the  insignia  of  royalty,  made  the  officers  sit  by  am 
on  chairs,  and  seemed  quite  gobrowed  (an  '^'J*'!' 
eastern  term,  to  be  rendered  something  between  diuah- 
fonuded  and  at  one's  wit's  end.)  The  Shah's  coDdaet 
in  the  particular  of  the  chairs  is  the  more  "'"^Jr'^ 
mark,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  oBoei* 
for  hours  standing  with  folded  hands  silently  in  ™» I"^ 
senoe,  and  then  ungraciously  dismissing  them  ?™f 
even  a  passing  remark.  He  now  sent  to  each  °*'''°^ 
warm  silk  resaiz  and  a  pillow,  which  were  very  teeept- 
able,  as  they  were  all  starving  with  cold.     .    •    ;    •,  * 

Abdoollah  Khan  has  sent  a  messenger  to  treat  wiUi  tw 
King,  who  replied  that  he  would  receive  no  such  fc*  P*'' 
son,  and  that  some  person  of  respectability  mast  be  sent. 
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This  was  right  royal.  It  was,  however,  time  to 
waive  ceremony,  and  let  the  English  gentlemen  be 
seated ;  hut  sitting  or  standing  was  now  all  one. 
Danger,  disaster,  and  disgrace  were  accomolating 
on  every  hand.  On  the  third  day  of  the  insur- 
rection. Lady  Sale  writes — 

Tievor's  tower  has  been  burnt.  Had  reinforcements 
and  ammunition  been  sent  to  Trevor's  tower  and  Mac- 
kenzie's fort,  they  might  have  held  out  for  ever  against 
any  ftnce  the  rebels  coald  have  brought  against  them. 
Tha  Haiirbashes  reftised  to  stay  to  defend  them,  be- 
eanse  tiiey  saw  they  must  be  sacrificed,  and  that  no  re- 
iafbrcements  were  sent.  Had  they  arrived,  the  Knzzil- 
bashes  would  have  declared  openly  in  our  fovoor,  with 
Khan  Siiieen  Khan  at  their  head  ;  but  unless  support- 
ed by  as,  tbey  dreaded  giving  offence  to  the  insurgents. 

The  Kuzzilbashes  are  Persians,  or  rather  tlie 
descendants  of  Persians,  and  they  formed  the  royal 
guard  of  the  Dost.  They  were  first  brought  into 
the  eountry  by  the  conquerer.  Nadir  Shah.  They 
inhabit  a  particular  quarter  of  the  city  of  Cabul, 
live  apart  from  the  natives,  and  may  be  r^arded 
as  the  Janissaries,  Mamelukes,  or  Swiss  of  the 
Afighanistan  armies.  This  was  the  only  body  of 
military  that  it  was  found  practicable  at  once  to 
corrupt.  After  the  capture  of  Ghuznee,  seeing 
the  tide  of  success  turning  against  Dost  Mahom- 
med,  to  whom  they  owed  allegiance,  these  per- 
fidious mercenaries  began  to  meditate  desertion  to 
Shah  Soojah  and  the  British.  It  is  related  by 
Captain  HaveIock,that  after  Ghuznee  was  stormed, 
the  Dost  resolved  to  retreat  to  a  good  position  on 
tbe  Cabul  river,  and  put  his  fortunes  to  the  issue  of 
a  final  battle  with  the  invaders.  But  he  durst 
not  try  this  bold  experiment  without  being  sure 
of  the  fidelity  of  this  important  part  of  his  army. 
He  accordingly  rode  into  the  midst  of  the  treache- 
rous band,  with  the  Koran  in  his  hands,  and  adjured 
them,  by  their  fealty  to  their  common  religion,  not 
to  break  their  aUe^ance.  They  were  sUent.  As  a 
last  favour,  he  entreated  that,  before  they  sought  a 
new  service,  they  would  stand  by  the  brother  of 
Futteh  Khan,  and,  in  requital  of  the  kindness  and 
maintenance  of  thirteen  years,  enable  him  to  die 
with  honour.  "  Stand  by  the  brother  of  Futteh 
Khan,  whilst  he  executes  one  charge  against  the 
cavalry  of  those  Feringee  dogs,**  was  his  last  prayer. 
"  In  the  onset  he  will  fall,  and  then  go  make  your 
own  terms  with  Shah  Soojah."  The  appeal  of 
this  brave  man,  who  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
more  of  the  admiration  of  the  British  army  than 
the  minion  they  were  escorting  to  set  up  in  his 
place,  had  no  effect  on  those  perfidious  followers, 
who  found  it  more  for  their  present  advantage  to 
enrol  themselves  in  the  service  of  Shah  Soojah, 
and  who  were  probably  ready  to  change  sides  every 

campaign,  if  it  suited  their  interest. To  return 

to  I«dy  Sale,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  at  Cabul. 

Tbe  enemy  have  now  possession  of  the  Commissariat 
flirt,  the  fort  opposite  the  Bazaar  fort,  or  Mahommed 
Siareef 's,  and  the  Shah  bagh  ;  the  two  latter  posts  ap- 
pear to  have  been  left  unoccupied  for  the  enemy's  espe- 
diU  advantage.  The  only  mortar  we  have,  being  a  five- 
aad-half-ineh  one,  has  little  more  effect  tiian  a  popgun 
of  large  calibre. 

A  Knla^sy    of  Captain  Maule's  has  just  come  in 

from  the  Kohistan  half  naked  :  he  reports,  that  the  Ko- 

Ustaoees  are  all  up  ;  that  Maule  and  Wheeler  were 

killed  at  Kar  Dorrah,  and  that  they  were  overpowered. 

Start  strongly  advises  the 


troops  being  all  thrown  into  the  Bala  Hissar,  and  the 
cantonments  being  abandoned  until  we  get  up  reinforce- 
ments ;  but  the  cry  is,  how  can  we  abandon  the  canton- 
ments that  have  eost  us  so  much  money ! 

This  was  also  the  advice  of  Lieutenant  Eyre, 
and  of  other  able  officers ;  but  unhappily  those  who 
possessed  the  capacity  which  might  have  extri- 
cated the  army  from  its  difficulties  with  safety  and 
credit  were  without  authority  or  influence  of  any 
kind.  The  troops,  particularly  the  notorious  44th 
regiment,  were  already  behaving  in  a  way  as  novel 
in  the  Emglish  service  as  it  was  disgraceful.  On 
the  6th,  Lady  Sale  writes — 

At  5  o'clock  A.M.,  no  reinforcement  having  gone  to  the 
assistance  of  Lieutenant  Warren,  although  promised  by 
two,  that  officer  vacated  the  Commissariat  fort.  No 
blame  can  attach  to  him,  but  much  to  those  who  with- 
held aid.  The  enemy  took  possession,  depriving  us  of  oar 
only  means  of  subsistence.  Nor  was  this  all  the  mis- 
chief :  it  gave  both  confidence  and  much  plunder  to  the 
enemy,  and  created  great  disgust  amongst  the  Euro^ 
peans,  who  lost  all  their  rum  ;  a  worse  loss  was  all  the 
medical  stares,  sago,  arrow-root,  wine,  &o.,  for  the  sick. 

She  then  mentions  the  ill  conduct  of  Major 
Swayne's  party,  which  we  have  already  seen,  and 
proceeds — 

When  the  44th  retreated  from  Mahommed  Shureef 's 
fort,  all  were  in  amazement ;  the  37th  asked  leave  to  go 
and  take  it,  but  were  not  permitted  to  do  so. 

Lady  Sale  relates,  that  her  son-in-law,  still  con- 
fined by  his  wounds,  had  fretted  himself  half -mad 
at  everything  going  wrong ;  and  that,  ill  as  he  was, 
he  resolved  to  assist  in  recapturing  the  important 
fort. 

From  the  top  of  her  house.  Lady  Sale  was  no  w  in 
the  habit  of  watching  the  sallies  and  skirmishes  of 
the  troops  with  the  Afighans,  screened  from  the 
bullets  which  whizzed  about,  by  the  tall  chimneys, 
behind  which  she  took  shelter.  On  this  occasion, 
she  saw  the  breach  made  by  Captain  Sturt,  and  the 
fort  stormed ;  and  then  she  teUs — 

But  few  of  the  enemy  were  found  killed  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  their  slain,  as  they 
are  so  particular  regarding  Moslem  burial  that  they  al- 
ways, when  practicable,  driag  the  bodies  away.  Great 
numbers  escaped  to  the  hills  behind,  which  were  quickly 
covered  with  horsemen,  ttom  2000  to  3000  men.  A 
party  of  Anderson's  hotse  charged  straight  up  the  hill 
(just  to  the  left  of  the  gorge  leading  to  the  lake)  in  most 
gallant  style,  and  drove  the  enemy  along  the  ridge  to  the 
extreme  left.  Meantime,  the  5th  cavalry  rode  along 
the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  left,  and  charged  up  at  that 
end  ;  by  which  manoeuvre  the  enemy  were  hemmed  in, 
in  the  centre  of  the  two  cavalry  corps,  when  a  very  se- 
vere encounter  took  place.  From  the  top  of  our  house 
we  saw  everything  distinctly  ;  the  gleaming  of  their 
swords  in  the  snn,  and  the  fire  of  their  pistols  and 
matchlocks  :  fl-esh  horsemen  came  pouring  on  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  enemy  ttom  the  back  of  the  hill ;  they 
buried  our  cavalry  and  Anderson's  horse,  who,  over- 
powered by  numbers  and  a  most  galling  fire,  were 
farced  along  the  ridge  to  the  spot  whence  the  first  charge 
took  place. 

The  Afghans  have  many  advantages  over  our  troops: 
one  consists  in  dropping  their  men  fresh  for  combat  ; 
each  horseman  takes  a  foot  soldier  up  behind  him,  and 
drops  him  when  he  is  arrived  at  the  spot  he  is  required 
to  fire  Arom.  Their  horsemen  are  either  gentlemen  or 
yeomen,  (as  we  should  denominate  them,)  all  well 
mounted ;  and  their  baggage  ponies  can  manage  the  hills 
much  better  than  our  cavalry  horses  ;  in  feet,  the 
Affghan  horses  seem  to  me  to  climb  about  with  as  much 
unconcern  as  goats  do.  As  regards  pistols,  we  are  on 
a  par,  as  most  of  theirs  have  been  presents  from  the 
Posha  Khana;  but  their  jnzails  [rifles]  carry  much  Itar- 
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fh«r  fhsn  onr  muskets,  and,  whilst  they  are  out  of  nnge 
of  OUT  fire,  theirs  tells  murderoDslr  on  ns. 

I  often  hear  the  Affghans  designated  as  oowards : 
they  are  a  fine  manly-looking  set,  and  I  can  only  sup- 
pose it  arises  from  the  British  idea  among  ciriliied 
people  that  assassination  is  a  cowardly  act.  The  Aff- 
jg;han8  never  scruple  to  use  their  long  knlTes  for  that 
purpose,  ergo  they  are  cowards  ;  but  they  show  no  cow- 
ardice in  standing  as  they  do  against  guns  without  using 
say  themselTes,  and  in  esoaJJading  and  taking  forte 
wMch  we  cannot  retake.  The  Affghans  of  the  capital 
•re  a  little  more  cinlized  ;  but  the  country  gentlemen 
and  their  retainers  are,  I  fincy,  much  the  same  kind  of 
people  as  those  Alexander  encountered. 

Lady  Sale's  Journal  continues  to  exhibit,  in 
•  deplorable  light,  the  jarring  ootincils  and  ill- 
concerted  schemes  of  those  in  power.  Whenever 
the  Enyoy  gave  good  advice,  or  proposed  an  ener- 
getic course  of  action,  he  was  thwarted  by  the 
General,  or  rather  by  those  about  the  Qeneral — and 
titee  versd.  Lady  ^le's  didly  jottings  now  become 
more  and  more  interesting.  On  the  6th,  the  Envoy 
wrote  to  General  Sale  to  return  immediately  wiUi 
the  troops  under  his  command,  as  they  had  been  in 
riege  for  three  days,  had  sustained  some  heavy 
lones,  and  were  altogether  in  a  most  perilous  posi- 
tion.   The  General  first  sanctioned  the  order  for 

Sale's  return,  and  then  drew  back. The  power 

Tvhich,  all  over  Lidia,  political  agents  had  for  a 
century  found  of  such  wondrous  efficacy,  was  not 
at  this  time  neglected. 
Sir  William  has  given  one  of  the  KuszUbash  chiefii  <0,000 
rupees  to  raise  a  diversion  in  our  favour,  and  has  pro- 
mised him  two  lakhs  more  if  he  succeeds. 

The  insurgent  chieft  have  set  up  a  king,  and  a  wuxeer; 
they  went  to  the  mosque,  and  read  the  fktcha,  or  prayer, 

for  the  reigning  monarch This  day  Qeneral 

ElpUnstone  wrote  to  the  Envoy  to  state  that  we  were 
in  want  of  ammunition,  requesting  him  to  endeavour  to 
sake  arrangements  with  the  enemy  I 

They  still  had  abundant  ammunition ;  and  sup- 
plies of  provisions  and  forage  were  coming  in,  though 
scantily.  Yet  starvation  was  in  not  distant  pros- 
pect. They  were,  indeed,  soon  hard  pressed.  Cap- 
tain Stnrt  was  still  urging  the  absolute  and  imme- 
diate necessity  of  abandoning  the  cantonments,  and 
concentrating  the  whole  force  in  the  Bala  Hissar. 
When  the  first  plan  of  building  at  the  Company's  ex- 
pense was  entertained,  he  had  strongly,  as  we  hare 
noticed,  advised  that  the  garrison  should  be  placed 
in  the  Upper  Bala  Hissar,  the  most  commanding 
point  in  the  locality ;  and  the  erections  were  actu- 
ally began,  when  Shah  Soojah  took  offence  at  being 
elbowed  so  closely  by  his  august  allies.  The  money 
spent  was  therefore  so  much  thrown  away,  and  that 
unfortunate  site  selected  to  which  Lieutenant  Eyre 
imputes  every  subsequent  disaster,  and  which,  of 
itself,  was  certainly  sufficient  to  prove  the  ruin  of 
a  foreign  army  in  the  midst  of  an  unsettled  and 
determinedly  hostile  people.  To  return  to  Lady 
Sale,  and  still  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  outbreak — 

All  teems  oonAision  here.  Those  who,  at  the  head  of 
a&irs,  ought  to  have  been  directing  everything,  appear 
to  be  in  consternation.  ....  Major  Thain  is  said 
to  be  a  good  adviser,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  always 
in  the  multitude  of  eounsellors  that  there  is  wisdom;  and 
■o  many  proffered  their  advice  and  crossed  his,  that 
Thain  withdrew  his,  and  only  now  answers  such  ques- 
tions as  an  pnt  to  him.  .  .  .  The  enemy  are  using 
our  guns  against  us,  throwing  shot  into  cantooments 
from  Mahmood  Khan's  fort.  .  .  .  There  is  a  report 
tlwt  we  an  t«  be  attacked  in  oantonments  to-ni«;ht. 


...    It  is  said  that  Mohnn  USO.  has  named  the  aua 

who  killed  poor  Sir  Alexander  Bumes ;  he  also  write* 
that  there  are  only  600  Kohistanees  in  the  eity,  and  that 
otherwise  all  is  going  on  well  in  the  KnnUbwdi  qutttet 
of  the  dty,  where  he  resides. 

This  probably  means  that  the  Entoy's  mpeei 
were  imagined  to  be  telling  better  than  the  GeneraTs 
bullets.  This  individual,  Mohun  Lull,  was,  how- 
ever, futhful  to  the  English,  in  whose  cause  he 
had  been  long  enlisted,  and,  though  long  in  Csbn], 
he  was  not  an  Affghan.  A  letter  of  his,  which 
first  appeared  in  a  Calctitta  newspaper,  gives  a  bet- 
ter account  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  insur- 
rection, and  of  the  wretched  conduct  of  those  who 
should  have  pnt  it  down,  than  any  other  ihai  m 
have  met  with.     It  states— 

Since  the  year  of  18S8, 1  have  been  in  regular  ttne. 
spondenee  with  my  patron,  Mr.  Trevelyaiy  in  Loata, 
and  had  repeatedly  written  to  him,  that  if  we  d»  bM 
rectify  our  conduct  in  the  policy  of  Af^haoistu,  we  wiU 
excite  the  whole  country  against  us.  These  eommini- 
cations,  1  believe,  have  iJways  been  shown  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  it  is  great  pity  wf. 
vitlutanding  tie  laU  lamenttd  Sir  William  WNai^itn 
and  Sir  Alexander  Burnet  tcert  aware  of  tkt  taonuiiaf 
danger*  uAioA  threatened  the  Sritiik  autkoriti/PnU  titf 
never  took  ilept  either  to  prepare  to  meet  the  rab  or  to 
ooneUiaU  the  ekieji.  Their  pag  teat  redneed,  and  the 
manner  of  our  proeetdingt  kid  eontineed  them  that  Aej 
AaU  he  ail  baniihtd,  la  Ootoboz  last  the  ohieft  eateted 
into  the  solemn  agreement  with  each  other,  and  thus  ths 
Eastern  Ghi^'ies  stood  up  against  our  arms.  GenenI 
Sale  bravely  defeated  the  enemy,  and  forced  his  totd 
through  the  different  passes  down  to  Jellalabad.  WUle 
these  diseontented  chieft  were  intriguing,  we  bore  every- 
thing silently  till  the  btal  day  of  the  2d  of  Novenber 
arrived,  and  the  houses  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and 
myself  were  surrounded  by  the  rebels.  They  ven  wt 
aooompanied  vritk  more  tkan  ffty  men,  hUwita  battalion 
mu  lent  to  our  proteetioTt.  After  poor  Sir  Alexinder 
Bumes  was  murdered  and  bis  house  set  an  fin,  I  mtit 
a  hole  through  the  neighbouring  house  and  was  nearly 
cut  to  pieces,  had  I  not  been  protected  by  the  good- 
natured  Nuwab  Mohammed  Zeman  Khan,  and  kept 
secretly  a  whole  day  in  his  house.  All  my  property 
saved  during  the  last  twelve  years  was  plundered,  one 
of  my  servants  murdered,  and  the  bouse  deetroyed.  For 
tiiree  days  not  many  people  had  tuwembled  under  tkeUg 
of  the  lebels,  aud  the  Persians  had  not  joined  the 
enemy. 

Lord  Auokland's  defenders  or  apologists  deny  that 
there  was  any  organized  conspiracy.  The  pnxn* 
are  more  clear  that  it  did  not  at  once  rear  its  head  m 
strength,  and  might  have  been,  at  least,  temporarily 
crushed.  In  addition  to  the  leaduig  calamity  of 
the  revolt,  a  train  of  minor  adverse  circumstances 
arose,  farther  to  increase  the  prevailing  distress. 
Lady  Sale's  entries  frequently  now  refer  to  tibe 
slender,  but  welcome  supplies  of  provisions  ana 
fodder  which  came  in.  The  health  of  the  aged 
General,  feeble  before,  became  worse  from  his  p^ 
petual  harassment,  and  the  Envoy  was  distracted 
by  present  cares,  and  by  dismal  apprehensions  for 
the  future.  Some  of  the  officers  croaked  <Hi  wh|« 
they  diould  hare  worked ;  and  the  troops  were  <»• 
heartened,  and  several  corps  completelydemoralised. 
The  only  cordial  which  the  sinking  garrison  re- 
ceived, was,  as  we  have  said,  occasional  tidjng* 
from  Brigadier  Sale,  whose  pieaenoe  19  Cakn^  »t 
this  season  of  general  helplessness,  might  mt* 
produced  a  very  difierent  state  of  things.  The 
points  now  debated  in  the  jarring  counwl*  wert  * 
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mpid  retreat  to  Jelklabad ;  intrenchment  in  the 
Bala  Hissar  till  succour  came  with  the  returning 
^ring ;  or  treaty  and  capitulation  to  the  native  chiefs. 
Nothing  was  decided.  By  this  time  the  famous  Ma- 
hommed  Akbar  Khan,  the  son  of  the  captive  Dost, 
had  arrived  in  Cabul  with  his  personal  followers ; 
where,  by  his  preaence  and  energy,  he  infused  fresh 
vigour  into  the  national  or  insurgent  cause.  The 
insurgents  daily  increased  in  numbers  and  confi- 
dence, and  the  spirit  of  the  British  sunk  in  a  corre- 
qwnding  ratio.  The  feebleness  and  vacillation  of 
the  leaden  had  nndermined  the  confidence  of  the 
troops.  Nor  is  not  surprising  that  men,  fighting 
under  erery  possible  disadvantage,  were  sometimes 
relnctant  to  advance,  when  some  of  their  officers 
gave  a  rather  decided  preference  to  the  security 
of  the  cantonments  over  the  perils  of  the  field. 
Examples  of  the  pusillanimous  conduct  of  the 
troops  abound  in  both  Joumab.  Provoked  by 
their  backwardness,  the  high-spirited  heroine  of 
the  siege  appears  to  have  often  been  tempted  "  to 
brain  them  with  her  fan."  One  day,  when  at  her 
accustomed  post  of  observation  on  ihe  house-top, 
watching  a  large  body  of  AfFghans  ascending  an 
opposite  hill,  round  which  a  party  of  irregular  horse 
had  been  sent  to  cut  them  off,  while  Brigadier 
Shelton  led  on  an  infantry  force  to  meet  them,  she 
tiras  proceeds,  after  having  with  great  animation 
described  the  skirmish — 

When  they  fairly  appeared  above-ground,  it  was  very 
evident  that  onr  mea  were  not  inclined  to  meet  them. 
Every  fleld-glass  was  now  pointed  to  the  hill  with  in- 
tense anxiety  by  ne  in  cantonments,  and  we  saw  the 
•fReerS  urging  fhetr  men  to  advance  on  the  enemy. 
Host  conspicnons  were  Maclcintosh,  Laing,  Tronp,  Mac- 
kenzie, and  Layton,  who,  to  encourage  the  men,  pelted 
the  Ghazeeas  with  stones  as  they  climbed  the  hill ;  and, 
to  do  the  fanatics  justice,  they  returned  the  assault  with 
the  same  weapons.  Nothing  would  do, — our  men  would 
not  advance,  thongh  this  party  did  not  appear  to  be  150 
in  number.  At  length  one  of  the  Ghazeeas  rushed  for- 
ward, waving  his  sword  over  his  head :  a  Sipahee  of  the 
37th  darted  forth  and  met  him  with  his  bayonet ;  but 
instead  of  a  straight  charge,  he  gave  him  a  kind  of  side 
stroke  with  it,  and  they  ^th  fell,  and  both  rose  again. 
Both  were  killed  eventually ;  the  Ghazeea  was  shot  by 
another  man.  It  was  very  IQce  the  scenes  depicted  in 
the  battles  of  the  Crusaders.  The  enemy  mshed  on: 
drove  onr  men  before  them  very  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
with  a  wolf  at  their  heels.  They  captured  our  gun. 
Hie  artilleryraen  fought  like  heroes ;  two  were  killed  at 
the  gnu;  Sergeant  Mulhall  received  three  wounds; 
poor  Laing  was  shot  whilst  waving  his  sword  over  the 
gun  and  cheering  the  men.  It  was  an  anxious  sight,  and 
nade  onr  hearts  beat :  it  lasted  but  for  a  few  minutes. 

This  was  not  an  every-day  sight  for  a  lady.  ITie 
panic  was  not  yet  over — 

Perceiving  onr  defeat  on  the  hUl,  the  troops  at  the 
e^tnred  fort,  and  those  at  the  Mu^jeed  deserted  their 
poets,  and  were  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  go  baek  to 
them.  The  troops  all  scuttled  back  as  hard  as  they 
could.  The  General  went  outside  the  gate  (and  took 
great  credit  to  himself  for  doing  so)  to  r^y  them,  as  he 
called  it;  bnt  there  was  little  chance  of  doing  that 
while  they  were  under  our  walls.  I  was  amnsed  at  hew- 
ing him  say  to  Sir  William, "  Why,  Lord,  Sir,  when  I  said 
to  them '  Eyes  right,'  they  all  looked  the  other  way." 

On  another  occasion  Lady  Sale  relates  a  shameful 
circumstance,  in  scaling  a  fort,  and  ending  thus  : — 

In  this  room  were  six  of  the  44th.  The  Afghans 
planted  their  crooked  sticks,  which  served  them  for 
scaling-ladders ;  got  np  one  by  one ;  pulled  out  the  mnd, 
aad  got  ia,    A  cmid  with  a  stick  might  have  repulsed 


them.  The  Europeans  had  their  belts  and  accoutre- 
ments off,  and  the  Sipahees  the  same.  They  all  ran 
away  as  taxt  as  they  could  !  The  44th  say  that  the  37th 
ran  first,  and  as  they  were  too  weak  they  went  too. 
Hawtrey  says  there  was  not  a  pin  to  choose, — all  cowards 
alike.  After  he  was  deserted  by  the  men,  he  himself 
threw  six  hand  grenades  before  he  followed  them.  One 
man  of  the  44th  was  an  exception,  and  he  was  shot 
whilst  assisting  Hawtrey  in  throwing  these  missiles. 

Lady  Sale  criticises  military  operations  and 
manceuvres  like  a  veteran  Field-Marshal.  Of  this 
day's  fight  she  remarks  : — 

The  misfortunes  of  the  day  are  mainly  attributable  to 
Shelton's  bad  generalship  in  taking  up  so  nnfavourable  a 
position,  after  his  first  fault  in  neglecting  to  sniprise  the 
village,  and  ooeupy  it,  which  was  the  ostensible  olject 
of  the  force  going  ont. 

Had  he  remained  above  Beymaroo,  he  might  have  re- 
treated into  and  occupied  that  place,  in  whioh  the  enemy 
had  but  few  men  at  first,  and  who  might  have  been 
easily  dislodged.  Shelton  tries  to  lay  all  the  blame  on 
the  Sipahees. 

Lieutenant  Eyi«'s  account  of  the  backwardness 
of  the  troops  on  this  occasion  is  more  circumstan- 
tial, and,  on  the  whole,  more  unfavourable  to  their 
spirit  and  discipline.  The  officers  appeared  to  have 
lost  all  moral  influence  over  their  men ;  and,  ex- 
posed to  almost  certain  death  in  these  desperate  and 
close  encounters,  the  soldiers,  without  confidence 
in  their  leaders,  had  not,  like  their  fierce  enemies, 
a  national  cause — the  defence  of  their  homes,  their 
religion,  and  their  native  land,  to  animate  their 
courage,  and  brace  them  for  the  required  sacrifice. 
Lieutenant  Eyre  relates  of  this  skirmish  : — 

As  an  instance  of  the  backwardness  which  now  began 
to  develop  itself  among  our  men,  it  must  be  mentioned, 
that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Oliver  endeavoured  to  induce  a 
party  of  his  own  regiment  to  follow  him  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  to  keep  down  the  sharp  fire  of  a  number  of  the 
enemy,  who  haid  ensconced  themselves  in  a  small  ravine 
commanding  the  foremost  square ;  not  a  man  would 
follow  him, — and  it  was  only  after  the  brave  officer  had 
gone  forward  himself  into  the  thickest  of  the  fire,  saying, 
"Altlioagh  my  men  desert  me,  I  myself  will  do  my 
duty,"  that  about  a  dozen  were  shamed  into  performing 

theirs Previously  to  this,  numbers  of  the 

most  daring  Ghazeeas  had  descended  into  the  gorge,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  some  hillocks  on  the  ascent  towards 
onr  position,  had  crept  gradually  up,  maintaining  a  deadly 
fire  on  onr  skirmishers,  who  were,  nnfortunately,  wholly 
exposed ;  they  became  at  length  disheartened,  and  gave 
way.  At  this  moment  the  Brigadier  offered  a  reward 
of  100  rupees  to  any  man  who  should  take  a  flag  of  the 
enemy,  which  had  been  planted  behind  a  tumulus  about 
thirty  yards  in  front  of  the  square,  and  he  fruitlessly 
endeavonred  to  induce  the  men  to  charge  bayonets; 
several  of  the  officers  at  the  same  time  advanced  to  the 
fh>nt,  and  actually  pelted  the  enemy  with  stones.  All 
attempts,  however,  to  encourage  our  men  were  in  vain. 
The  attacking  party  were  now  emboldened  to  make  a 
rush  upon  our  gun ;  onr  cavalry  were  ordered  to  charge, 
but  again  in  vain,  for  the  men  would  not  follow  their 
officers.  The  panic  spread,  and  our  troops  gave  way, 
except  the  second  square,  which  had  been  farmed  about 
200  yards  in  the  rear,  and  three  companies  under  M^'or 
Kershaw  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  hill ;  behind  this 
second  square  the  officers  with  great  difficulty  rallied 
the  fugitives,  leaving  the  gun  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  Ghazeeas  referred  to  were  the  most  ferocious 
and  cruel  of  the  Afighan  bands.  They  were  a 
set  of  desperate,  religious  fanatics,  Incited  by  the 
Mollahs  to  consider  the  cold-blooded  butchery  of 
the  Kafirs  an  act  of  heroic  virtue,  entitling  them, 
as  good  Mussulmans,  to  Paradise. 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  next  Number.) 
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At  nadom  take  yon  low  and  lonel  j  cot, 

Perch'd  midway  up  that  bleak  and  treeless  fell, 

— In  front  a  deep  and  torrent-oIoTen  deU — 

And  what  bnt  gloom  and  misery  haunt  the  spot  t 

Some  gleams  of  sunshine  gild  the  walls  of  mud; 

Bnt  can  the  woe-struck  wretch  who  tenants  here 

Feel  anght  to  cheer  his  poor  and  frozen  blood  t 

From  aught  but  winters  can  he  date  the  year  t — 

0  speak  not  bo  of  honest  Adam  Glen. 

A  humble  shepherd,  with  the  happiest  face 

That  e'er  met  morning  smiling  o'er  the  "  Pen," 

Or  hailed  the  welcome  evening's  glowing  grace. 

Adam  is  aged  now;  but  fifty  years 

Have  left,  unchilled,  the  happy  heart  and  smile 

With  which  to  those  rude  walls,  where  his  "  forbears  " 

Had  centuries  seen,  he  led  by  love's  soft  wile, 

In  matrimonial  band,  the  beanteons  Hannah  Lyle. 

And  Adam  Glen  and  Hannah  Lyle  have  seen 

The  snows  of  fifty  winters  roond  them  fall. 

And  storm  to  howling  storm  around  them  call  ; 

Yet  lasting  as  their  years  their  joys  have  been. 

They  loved  their  rugged  hut  and  stormy  hills  ; 

And  wonld  have  sigh'd  to  think  that  future  time 

Should  plant  them  where  the  summer  songster  trills 

For  ever,  'mid  the  bowers  of  happier  clime. 

"  Flow'd  not  their  bliss  from  brutish  ignorance  ?" 

No  1  They  had  read  of  fair  Ausonia's  plain, 

Khine's  sunny  wave— the  vine-clad  hills  of  France, 

The  golden  streams  and  orange-groves  of  Spain  ; 

And  oft  had  with  the  wayward  voyager 

In  fancy  steered  to  isles  of  endless  spring : 

As  oft  retum'd,  contented  well  to  hear. 

Instead  of  lays  which  southern  warblers  sing, 

A  dearer  melody— thesough  of  Scottish  whirlwind's  wing. 

And  Adam  often  read,  with  stndions  thought, 
Huge  tomes  of  deep  divinity,  and  o'er 
High,  solemn  themes— he  reverently  would  pore, 
Of  works  that  man  had  marred  and  God  had  wrought; 
But  chief  the  Bible  in  his  hill-plaid  nook 
Each  mom  saw  duly  placed — beside  it  lay 
Altem,  the  "  Pilgrim,"  and  the  well-thumbed  "Crook," 
And  «  aoud,"  that  told  of  Scotland's  darkest  day  • 
And  «  Beuk  of  Discipline,"  that  ray  of  truth. 
That  smote  and  wither'd  Falsehood  in  its  den; 
And  "  Gospel  Sonnets,"  conn'd  in  memory's  youth. 
And,  prized  and  loved,  in  age  oft  conn'd  again ; 
And  haply,  with  the  cream  of  sacred  lore 
Was  blent  some  modem's  sweet  but  thrilling  tale. 
That  made  his  eye  gleam  stemlier  than  before,— 
A  tale  of  Times  when  Scotland's  stifled  wail. 
And  Persecutor's  shont,  were  blent  on  every  gale. 

And  'neath  that  humble  roof,  at  mom  and  even. 
The  song  of  praise  and  voice  of  prayer  arose 
From  many  a  humble  heart  that  pour'd  its  woes 
And  adoration  in  the  ear  of  Heaven  ; 
Without  the  aid— it  needed  not — of  art 
To  swell  devotion's  tone,  or  fan  its  flame: 
0,  to  the  breathings  of  one  simple  heart " 
In  praise  to  (Jod,  aU  melodies  are  tame ! 
Seven  voices  once  their  untaught  music  blent, 
But  two,  the  sweetest,  have  long  since  been  mute; 
And  by  one  little  mound,  with  flowers  besprent. 
Each  Sabbath  sees  the  print  of  Hannah's  foot 
Two  sons  into  another  soil  have  borne 

The  stem  parental  virtues,  and  the  mild 

Blame  points  not  at  the  pathway  they  adom-— 
And  one — a  maid,  as  fair  as  ever  smiled         ' 
Joy  on  a  father's  face— stiU  blooms  upon  the  wild. 
Enter  with  me,  and  hear  the  artless  tale 
Of  hnmble,  cheerful  piety  from  him, 
^e  happy  man,  strong-sighted  in  the  dim 
Decline  of  years  :  but,  hark  t  the  voice  of  wail. 


Of  woman  weeping,  and  of  man's  deep  sighs. 
O  pause  we  reverently,  for  Grief  is  here  I 
Beside  the  bed,  with  sorrow-streaming  eyes. 
Stand  Adam's  sons — his  heart-struck  daughter  near ; 
Within  the  bed  an  aged  female  bears 
Upon  ber  breast  an  old  man's  dying  head, 
A^d  in  her  desolate  woe  she  sheds  no  tears. 
But  gazeth  fixedly,  though  hope  be  dead — 
Gazeth  to  feed  deep  love — now  deeper  tu 
Than  e'er  before — upon  that  calm,  pale  face 
Beaded  with  death's  cold  dew.    The  spirit's  war 
Seems  nearly  o'er  with  mortal  feverishness, 
And  Heaven  is  breathing  there  a  more  than  laortal 
grace. 

The  aged  saint  hath  reach'd  Us  glorious  goal : 

Well  hath  he  run  his  heavenward,  bright  career  ; 

Like  solemn  music  swelling  on  his  ear, 

The  wheels  of  Eli's  fiery  chariot  roll  ; 

Yet  lingering  ere  he  mount  his  angel-seat, 

His  spirit's  eye  one  moment  gazeth  o'er 

Life's  bygone  scenes,  and  holds  oommnnion  sweet 

With  all  the  lost  and  loved  in  days  of  yore. 

He  sees  the  spot  where,  at  his  mother's  knee. 

He  lisp'd  his  infant  prayer ;  the  hamlet  school. 

Where  oft  he'd  con  the  holy  "melody," 

And  copy  endless  Tmth's  abiding  rule  ; 

The  hamlet  church,  where  words  of  endless  bliss 

Fell  on  his  spirit  like  celestial  balm  ; 

The  lone  hill-cave,  where  deep  forgetftilnesa 

Of  earth  and  time  came  o'er  him  with  a  calm. 

That  soothed  his  soul  like  dew  from  heaven's  nnfmling 

palm. 
He  upward  looks,  and  pants  for  failing  breath. 
To  breathe  one  pious  thought.    Deep  stillness  round 
Deepens  to  catch  life's  last  low-mnrmnred  sound. 
In  vain — the  Patriarch's  eyes  are  dosed  in  death. 
Long  gaze  they  in  mute  agony.    Awhile 
They  scarce  can  say  he  's  desid — ^the  silent  clay 
Seems  still  to  wear  a  more  than  living  smile. 
Which  fl-om  these  throbbing  hearts  shall  ne'er  decay. 
Such  happy  life — such  holy  death-bed  scene 
May  oft  be  found  on  Scotland's  hills  of  mist. 
Crowning  her  mgged  fells  with  brighter  sheen 
Than  e'er  the  sun  in  lovelier  climes  hath  kin'd. 
Let  purple  grandeur,  in  the  glowing  hour 
When  life  with  Hope's  bright  rainl^w  rays  i*  clad. 
Think,  tremblingly,  on  Virtue's  holy  power  ; 
Nor  deem,  though  low  the  roof  the  dweller  sad. 
High  hearts  may  bound  beneath  with  feelings  pore  and 

glad. 


IL 

A  cheerftil  blaze  beyond  the  hallan  flings 

Its  sportive  flicker, — comfort  warms  each  face. 

The  storm  without  the  bickering  clouds  may  chase. 

More  merrily  within  the  matron  sings. 

What  time  she  plies  the  busy  spindle's  speed. 

She  triUs  some  lay  of  Scotland's  ancient  muse. 

Or  his  who  sweetliest  tonched  the  Doric  reed 

On  Doon's  fair  banks  when  'sprent  with  Autumn  hues. 

The  song  admired  and  cheer'd,— the  gleefbl  group 

Call  for  the  tale  of  wonder,  often  told 

By  lips  of  aged  crone,  of  faery  troop 

Seen  skinunering  on  tiie  monntains  oft  of  old. 

The  merry,  elvish  race,  with  jealous  care. 

Screening  their  dance  from  gaze  of  prying  wight — 

The  foe  of  Vice — oft,  by  delusive  glare. 

Leading  vile  treason  into  woeftil  plight, 

But  fHends  to  virtne's  oaose  and  freedom's  sacred  riglit ; 

Or  of  pale  ghosts  that  haunt  some  rain'd  tower. 
Where  stealthy  mnrder's  midnight  step  has  been. 
Moaning  and  jabbering  f^m  the  casement,  green 
With  damps  of  yean,  at  midnight's  dreary  hour; 
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Or  peering,  anexpeotedly,  amid 
The  mmrderer'B  rsTelriea,  unseen  by  all 
Bat  him  alone,  streak'd  with  unnatoral  red,' 
And  grinning  ominoos  gmilea  from  shadowy  wall ; 
Or  (tf  tiis  hags  that  ride  the  howling  blast, 
And  danoe  in  fearfdl  oigies  'neath  the  moon. 
And  dark,  nnhallow'd  spells  aroond  them  oast, 
'Hid  the  wild  mutterings  of  unearthly  croon. 
With  creeping  flesh  some  list  the  wondrous  tale. 
Some  with  inerednlons  laugh,  yet  inward  awe, 
Siuke  their  wise,  sceptic  heads  ;  the  children,  pale, 
Ooaer,  with  frightened  looks,  for  shelter  draw. 
And,  dinddering,  think  on  those  who  break  God's  holy 
law. 


III. 


Panse  on  the  bank  of  that  melodious  stream 
Sacred  to  song, — its  calm  blue  depths,  o'erhnng 
Sy  woods  where  oft  his  lyre  the  minstrel  strung, 
'Woo  the  pale  moonlight's  holiest,  tenderest  beam. 
Trees,  myriad-hued,  are  glass'd  within  its  blue,  * 
Embosoming  a  Pile — a  poet's  thought — 
A  dream  of  old  romance — ^whence  witchery  flew 
'With  spells  for  generations,  richly-fteught. 
Wrapping  a  world  in  wonder-breathing  gales 
From  Scottish  mountains  on  the  spicy  shore 
Of  the  Camatio  and  the  flrozen  Tales, 
'Where  Highland  bosoms  beat,  in  Labrador. 
'Within  that  Pile  he  dwelt,  whose  ardent  soul, 
FUrd  with  bright  dreams  and  aspirations  high, 
And  boondless  knowledge,  wonder-chain'd  the  whole 
Of  human  kind,  but  tura'd  its  glorious  eye 
Of  love  on  Caledon's  bleak  hills  and  cloudy  sky. 

They  led  him  forth,  when  sickness  o'er  him  threw 

Its  sonl-snbduing  shade,  to  breathe  the  gale 

Of  softer,  sunnier  clime,  whose  Sowers  exhale 

The  breath  of  heaven  beneath  its  cloudless  blue. 

The  hoary  Alp  sublime  before  him  towered, — 

The  Khine  to  dreams  of  Eld  allured  his  mind, — 

Praise  from  the  lips  of  Fame  was  blandly  poured  : 

Tbey  said  Hit  home  was  to  no  clime  coiuSned ; — 

But  to  his  weary  soul  'twas  far  away, — 

The  heather  bloomed  not  there  by  strath  and  stream ; 

He  longed  to  feel  the  breeze  of  Teriot  play — 

To  watch  on  Eildon's  height  the  setting  beam. 

"  Home,  home,"  he  breathed,-—"  I  must  not  linger  here. 

These  scenes  with  exiled  hearts  but  ill  accord : 

0,  bear  me  back  to  all  to  memory  dear, — 

"Twill  to  my  fitded  brow  be  health  restored, 

To  feel  the  breeze  that  waves  the  woods  of  Abbotsford." 


IV. 


"  Hath  thy  yonng  eye  e'er  dropt  a  tear,  fkir  child  1 
Thy  Hee  of  smiles,  and  sunny  brow,  and  glad 
And  gleesome  step,  and  form  with  beauty  clad, 
Be^eak  thee  some  sweet  Fairy  of  the  wild." 
She  answered  not,  but  lightly  tript  away 
To  gather  flowers ;  and,  ever  as  she  spied 
A  fairer,  she  wonld  bonnd  like  dancing  ray, 
As  though  die  had  some  pearl  of  price  descried. 
*  All  happiness,  and  loveliness,  and  life, — 
Pale  Sorrow's  eankerworm  shalt  e'er  thou  know  t" 


Poor  child,  she  knows  too  well  her  lot  is  rife 

With  Memory's  treasured  thoughts  and  scenes  of  woe. 

And  every  mom,  at  blink  of  dawn,  she  sheds 

Her  heart's  first  offering  on  her  father's  grave, — 

And  every  eve  at  twilight  hour  she  treads 

The  grassy  tufts  that  o'er  the  church-path  wave, 

To  dew  the  mound  with  tears,  and  heavenly  aids  to  erave. 

Last  winter,  one  wild  night,  the  storm  came  down 
Yon  mountain  gorge  with  flerce  and  maddening  howl. 
The  boldest  shepherd  trembled  at  the  scowl 
Of  heaven,  and  sigh'd  for  wanderer's  homeward  bonne. 
Strong  Symon  of  the  Clench,  that  wons  hard  by, 
'Was  gazbig  for  into  the  eddying  night. 
When  fearftal  shrieks,  storm-smothered,  fitAilly 
Bore  to  his  soul  some  hapless  traveller's  plight. 
He  wrapt  his  plaid  close  round  him,  and  he  took 
His  lantern  and  his  staff,  and  forth  he  rush'd. 
Amid  the  blinding  drift  and  blast  that  shook 
His  humble  hut,  to  where  a  torrent  gnsh'd 
From  crag  to  crag,  whence  faint  and  &inter  scream, 
Mix'd  with  the  raving  wind  and  waters'  roar ; — 
And,  on  the  brink  of  a  snow-buried  stream. 
He  spied  a  child  within  a  snow-wreath's  core, 
Whose  frame  seemed  tonch'd  by  Death,  and  all  its  strug- 
glings  o'er. 

Her  to  his  sinevry  arms  he  caught,  his  plaid 
Wrapt  round  her  palsied  limbs,  and  strove  to  fan 
Life's  flickering  flame,  till  feebly,  slow  began 
A  conscious  warmth  her  fhizen  blood  t'  invade. 
And,  as  he  homeward  bore  her,  faint  she  gasped, — 
"  My  father  I  save  my  father  1 "    Backward  hied 
He  to  the  perilous  spot — Ms  burden  clasp'd 
To  a  strong  sheltering  pine,  he  firmly  tied. 
Then,  with  endeavour  calm  and  stem,  he  bent 
Over  the  slippery  rocks  that  edge  the  tide, — 
And,  where  the  snow  with  deep,  black  waters  blent, 
A  prostrate  human  form  he  dimly  spied. 
With  patient  strength,  unyielding,  long  he  toil'd. 
And  raised  at' length  the  body,  stark  and  dead. 
And  homeward  hastily  the  corpse  and  child 
He  bore,  the  drift  and  howling  storm  amid  ; — 
Sleep,  meanwhile,  soothed  the  child,  and  seal'd  each 
laden  lid. 

Cold  poortith  had  been  Symon's  lot  through  life. 
But  strong  endurance,  and  imswerving  wUl, 
And  holy  resignation's  power  to  still 
Faint  murmurings,  had  nerved  him  to  the  strife. 
He  had  a  numerous  brood,  whose  daily  bread 
Hung  on  his  stalwart  arm — whose  cheering  smile 
Illumed  his  hearth,  and  urged  him  on  to  tread. 
Unflagging  still,  his  course  of  ceaseless  toil. 
And  yet  no  murmur  breathed  from  Margaret's  soul, 
When  Uie  poor  slumbering  child  her  Symon  laid 
Within  her  arms — a  mother's  pity  stole 
Into  her  heart,  and  bless'd  the  orphan  maid. 
They  placed  the  wandering  Pauper  in  the  tomb. 
And  with  the  orphan  shared  their  humble  crust : 
Kind  sympathy  hath  taught  again  to  bloom 
The  rose  upon  her  cheek — and  holy  trust 
Assures  her  that  kind  heaven  will  guard  her  father's 
dust.  O.  P. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  WILLIAMS.* 


The  terrible  fate  of  "  the  Martyr  of  Erromanga," 
e<{nally  with  his  eminent  missionary  labours  in  the 
islands  of  the  Paeiflc,  have  drawn  the  public  atten- 
tion (o  his  career.  His  own  remarkable  narrative,  his 
"  Mit^onary  EnterprUa," — the  accounts  of  him  found 
in  the  Missionary  Society's  Reports,  in  the  writings 
of  tiie  Ber.  Mr.  Ellis,  and  in  the  recent  publications 


"  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  Mi«»ion- 
aty  to  Pelynesia."  By  Ebenezer  Proat  of  HaUtead.  8vo, 
iritb  Portnut,  &c.    London  :  Snow. 


of  Dr.  Campbell,  have  contributed  to  gratify  the  gen- 
eral curiosity  about  an  indiridual,  who,  if  the  accom- 
plishment of  actual  good  to  his  race  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  measure  of  a  man's  worth,  ought  to  be  ranked  as 
among  the  first  class.  But  the  character  and  ca- 
reer of  an  individual  so  eminent  for  the  good  he  has 
done,  deserved  the  most  ample  and  complete  record; 
and  this  is  now  found  in  these  Memoirs  of  the  life  of 
Williams,  which  are  evidently  compiled  by  one  who 
could  truly  and  warmly  appreciate  the  many  happy  ap- 
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tltade«  and  excellendes  of  his  character,  and  also  his 
pecnliar— may  we  not  say  providential — adaptation  to 
the  work  which  was  given  him  to  do. 

It  is  not  until  Williams  is  fairly  landed  on  the  Herrey 
Islands,— one  of  which,  Rai;otonga,  re-discovered  by  him- 
self, became  the  scene  of  his  almost  miracnions  efforts  in 
civilizing  and  evangelizing, — ^that  the  memoir  becomes 
of  intense  interest. 

Mr.  Williams  was  the  son  of  respectable  parents  of 
the  middle  class,  aad  he  was  blessed  with  an  excellent 
and  pions  mother.  After  receiving  a  very  plain  educa- 
tion, he  waa,  at  a  snitable  age,  bonnd  apprentice  to 
an  ironmonger  in  London,  to  attend  the  retail-shop  only; 
but  being  of  "  a  mechanical  tnm,"  he,  most  fortunately 
for  the  great  cause  in  which  he  was  afterwards  engaged, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  stealing  into  the  adjoining  work- 
shop, where  he  obtained  that  practical  knowledge,  and 
skill  in  the  craft  of  the  blacksmith,  which  enabled  him, 
in  after  times,  with  more  ease,  to  act  as  a  self-taught  mason, 
plasterer,  shipbuilder,  farmer,  weaver,  and,  in  short, 
Jack-of-all-trades.  It  was  this  "  mechanical  turn,"  to- 
gether with  his  remarkable  facility  in  acquiring  the 
languages  of  the  South  Seas,  and  his  peculiarly  kind  and 
engaging  manners,  together  with  his  devoted  energy, 
which  enabled  Williams  so  far  to  outstrip  all  his  con- 
temporaries, and  to  become  the  primitive  Bishop  of  Po- 
lynesia. During  his  apprenticeship,  his  mind  was  for- 
cibly directed  to  serious  subjects,  by  accidentally  hearing 
a  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  East  of  Birmingham ;  and, 
after  slender  educational  preparation,  he  was  sent  out, 
as  a  missionary,  at  a  very  early  age,  and  when  just  mar- 
ried. The  manner  in  which  Williams,  on  landing  at 
Eimeo,  made  the  first  great  step,  the  acquisition  of  the 
native  languages,  goes  far  to  establish  the  theory  of  Pro- 
fessor Blackie.*    We  are  told. 

By  great  diligence,  he  had  acquired  a  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  while  at  Tahiti  and 
Huahine,  to  be  enabled  to  preach  intelligibly  as  soon  as 
he  reached  Raiatea.  The  method  by  which  he  made 
this  rapid  proBciency  was  his  own.  Instead  of  remain- 
ing at  home,  poring  over  translations  and  glossaries,  or 
depending  upon  the  assistance  of  his  senior  brethren,  he 
constantly  mingled  with  the  natives,  "  hearing  and  ask- 
ing them  questions,"  and  thus  acquired,  as  he  considered 
with  great  ease,  not  merely  the  signification  of  words 
and  phrases,  but,  what  was  quite  as  requisite,  the  cor- 
rect accentuation  of  the  language.  Whether  this  plan 
would  be  the  most  successftil  in  all  cases  may  admit  of 
doubt ;  but  there  can  be  none  respecting  its  suitableness 
to  Mr.  Williams,  one  remarkable  characteristic  of  whose 
mind  was  the  power  of  exact  and  minute  observation. 

In  ten  months  after  he  reached  Eimeo,  he  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  the  native  language;  some  of  his 
elder  brethren  affirming,  that  he  had  done  as  much  in 
that  period,  as  might  have  taken  another  three  years. 
As  soon  as,  with  the  approbation  of  the  chiefs,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  quiet  and  permanency,  the  missionaries 
had  settled  at  Raiatea,  Mr.  Williams  laid  a  stable  foun- 
dation for  his  future  usefulness. 

baving  selected  a  convenient  plot  of  ground,  he  re- 
Solved  to  erect  upon  it  a  dwelling-house  in  the  English 
style,  and  in  all  respects  superior  to  any  building  ever 
seen,  or  even  imagined  by  the  people  around  him.  To 
this  he  was  incited,  not  merely  by  a  desire  to  obtain  for 
himself  and  his  family  a  commodious  and  respectable 
residence,  but  by  the  hope  of  elevating  the  standard  and 
awakening  the  emulation  of  those  whom  he  was  anxious 
to  benefit.  Before  this  time,  the  best  native  houses  con- 
sisted of  but  one  apartment,  which  was  used  by  the 
whole  family,  and  for  all  domestic  purposes.     This  was 


*  See  TaiPt  Magaxmc  for  November  1843, 


covered  with  a  thatched  roof,  but  open  at  fts  sides,  u4 
carpeted  with  dry,  and  too  flreqnently,  dirty  grass.  Mr. 
Williams  perceived  the  unfitness  of  such  abodes  fiir  the 
purposes  he  had  in  view.  He  knew  that  domestic  ooa- 
fort,  social  morality  and  spiritual  religion  eonld  narer 
fiourish,  unless  th6  degraded  habits,  inseparable  frea 
such  a  mode  of  living,  were  first  destroyed.  He  then- 
fore  resolved  to  show  the  people  a  more  azoellent  my. 
"  It  was  my  determination,"  he  writes,  "  when  I  left 
England,  to  have  as  respectable  a  dwelling-heuse  u  I 
could  erect ;  for  the  missionary  does  not  go  to  barbariie 
himself,  but  to  elevate  the  heathen  ;  not  to  sink  UBieU 
to  their  standard,  but  to  raise  them  to  his." 

Prompted  by  this  enlightened  and  truly  benevolent 
motive,  Mr.  Williams  prepared  the  plan,  and  comnenced 
the  erection  of  his  new  and  noble  dwelling-honae.  And 
this  was  an  undertaking  in  which  most  of  the  libowns- 
cessarily  devolved  upon  himself.  The  natives,  indeed, 
readily  assisted  in  procuring  the  materials  and  planng 
them  according  to  his  direction  ;  but  all  beyond  whu 
the  most  ordinary  assistance  could  render,  was  done  by 
his  own  hands.  Yet  although  obliged  to  execute  the 
work  of  many  different  artizans,  whose  divided  labotr 
and  united  skill  are  commonly  considered  eEsestiil  to 
such  an  undertaking,  he,  relying  solely  upon  his  ovs  re- 
sources, soon  beheld,  with  pride  and  pleasure,  hii  htnn 
home  rising  up  before  him.  The  natives  saw  it  too,ud 
were  lavish  in  their  expressions  of  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration. The  house  was  sixty  feet  by  thirty,  and  con- 
sisted of  three  &ont  and  four  ba.ck  rooms.  French  suhei, 
shaded  with  a  green  verandah  aai  Venetian  blinds,  give 
an  air  of  elegance  to  the  sitting-rooms,  which  cominuid- 
ed  a  splendid  view  of  the  harbour.  The  frame-work  of 
the  building  was  wood,  but  the  walls,  both  within  and 
without,  were  wattled,  and  plastered  with  coral  lime. 
From  this  lime,  Mr.  Williams  made  not  only  a  white- 
wash, but  a  grey  and  orange  colouring  with  which  he 
adorned  the  interior.  On  either  side  tmd  is  fiottt,he 
had  enclosed  a  spacious  garden,  which  was  tastily  Iiid 
out  in  grass-plots,  gravel-paths,  and  flower-beds,  where 
there  flourished  a  variety  of  ornamental  shrobs  and 
plants,  some  of  them  indigenous,  and  others  exotics  in- 
troduced by  himself  and  his  brethren.  Immediately  be- 
hind the  house,  there  was  an  enclosed  poultry-yard,  well 
stocked  with  turkeys,  fowls,  and  English  and  Mnscovy 
ducks  ;  while  beyond  this,  lay  a  large  kitchen-garden, 
which  supplied  their  table  with  several  British  roots  and 
vegetables,  including  cabbages,  beans,  peas,  oncumben, 
pumpkins,  onions,  and  pot-herbs.  At  a  later  date,  the 
bleating  of  goats,  and  the  lowing  of  oxen  on  the  bills  in- 
dicated that  still  more  important  additions  had  beea 
made  to  their  domestic  comfort. 

The  furniture  was  in  keeping  with  the  house,  and  dis- 
covered in  the  Missionary  an  equal  amount  of  taste  and 
skill.  Tables,  chairs,  sofas,  and  bedsteads,  with  toned 
and  polished  legs  and  pillars,  quite  in  the  Engliih  style, 
and  carpeted  floors,  gave  to  the  interior  of  this  dwellmg  ta 
appearance,  equally  inviting  to  the  European  visiter,  aad 
surprising  to  the  natives.  Mr.  Williams  augured  Bseh 
good  from  the  excitement  Which  these  novelties  would 
produce  in  the  too  sluggish  intellects  around  him,  and 
was  soon  rejoiced  to  see  that  their  imitative  propen- 
sities had  been  so  powerfully  called  into  nsefnl  exercise 
by  his  example,  as  efiiectually  to  overcome  their  indo- 
lence. 

Much  of  the  oivilisstion,  the  flnits  of  which  may  now 
be  witnessed  in  these  then  barbarous  islands,  resulted 
from  this,  and  similar  measnres,  to  make  etvihsttion 
prooeed  hand  in  hand  with  evangelintion.  In  abevt 
eighteen  months  after  landing,  we  hear  of  a  Bodety  es- 
tablished by  Williams,  for  eneotwaging  (among  the  na- 
tives) thi  growth  of  Ike  arU  and  tdmet*  I  the  rewWdf 
being  naiU,  a  most  desirable  article  to  the  islaadeM. 
Within  the  same  brief  space  of  time,  we  find  this  inde- 
fatigable missionary  writing  home  : — 

"  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  me  that  I  am  abM  to  tnni 
my  hand  to  anything,  and  indeed  it  is  very  deA»Me 
that  every  missionary,  sent  to  an  uncivilixed  part  of  fli» 
world, shvoid  possess  m«cbiuucal  qoalificatioJUrM ▼«'' 
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M  %  Buuonary  spirit  - 

'We  liaTenot  only  initracted  the  Dstires  m  to  the 
iapniTMient  of  their  honsea,  bnt  aim  in  sawing  timber, 
eatpoiteriiig,  smith's  work,  and,  among  other  tilings,  in 
twit  hailiting.  Brother  Threllceld  has  now  in  hand  a 
Tvy  large  boat,  on  which  only  the  natires  are  emfloysd. 
Beqviring  a  larger  boat  ihia  that  which  I  bailt  at 
Eimeo,  that  I  may  Tisit  Ti^iaa,  I  have  oompleted  one 
tizterai  {iset  long.        ....... 

'  Whan  we  «aine  to  tUa  place,  there  were  only  two 
■atiTe  habitation^  and  it  was  difieolt  to  walk  along  the 
beadi  tm  the  bodies.  Bnt  the  Itormer  wilderness  is  now 
aa  epen,  elear,  and  pleasant  place,  with  a  range  of  houses 
estesding  neMly  two  miles  along  the  sea-beach,  in  which 
Mtiite  sboot  a  wonsand  of  the  natives.  We  earnestly 
desb«  to  see  the  moral  wilderness  present  the  same  im- 
ftmd  i^pearanoe.  The  Idng,  who,  we  are  happy  to 
My,  i*  one  of  the  most  consistent  characters,  resides  rery 
near  to  ns.  He  is  a  very  constant  attendant  both  at  the 
diapel  and  the  schools.  He  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
Urst  whom  we  shall  baptize  in  the  islands.  We  are 
hippy  in  being  *ble  to  state  that  his  behaTionr  is  cir- 
eanuq^eet,  and  that  he  is  very  aetiTe  in  suppressing 
etime. 

*  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you,  that  Aany 
IttTC  InriH  themselves  very  neat  little  houses,  and  are 
ottw  Kting  in  them  with  their  wives  and  Atmilies.  the 
kfau(,  tlirongh  seeing  ours,  and  by  our  advice,  has 
laa  a  bouse  erected  near  to  ns.  It  contains  four  rooms, 
wattled,  and  plastered  inside  and  out,  and  floored. 
Ha  is  the  Ural  native  on  these  isUnds  that  ever  had 
aadi  a  house  ;  but  many  eihen  are  now  following  his 
example 

**  We  have  been  constantly  exhorting  the  people  to 
alnndon  their  pernicious  custom  of  living  several  fami- 
lies together  in  one  dwelling,  and  have  advised  their  se- 
■nation.  Several  have  eomplied  With  oar  request,  and 
Mm  six  montiis  mere  have  elapsed,  it  is  probable  that 
t»tm  will  not  be  less  than  twenty  houses,  wattled,  plas- 
tered, with  boarded  floors,  and  divided  into  separate 
rooms  for  meals  and  sleeping." 

Mr.  Williams  had  not  been  long  in  these  islands,  when 
ha  perceived  that  tobacco  and  sugar  might  be  sneoeas- 
fUIy  ealMvated  by  the  inhabitants,  and  prove  Incntive 
trtfadaa  of  eotnmeroe ;  and  he  accordingly  endeavoured 
to  aeqoire  the  arta  of  boiling  sugar  and  curing  tobacco, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  instruct  the  natives.  Some 
small  beglnninga  of  a  nsefbl  eommeroe  were  made ;  and, 
wbea  rt  Sydney,  on  the  secular  business  of  his  mission, 
abeat  Ibnr  years  after  he  commenced  his  labours,  we 
Snd  Um  writing  home : — 

'  I  Ml  taking  with  me  to  the  islands,  clothes  for  the 
wemen,  shoes,  stockings,  tea-kettles,  tea-cops,  and  sau- 
ceta,  and  tea,  of  whioh  the  natives  are  very  fond,  and 
irideh,  I  hope,  may  prove  an  additional  stimulus  to  the 
eoltivstien  of  sugar.  And,  moreover,  when  they  have 
tea^  they  will  want  tea-caps,  and  a  table  to  place  them 
en,  aad  seats  to  sit  upon.  Thus  we  hope,  in  a  short 
tiae,  that  European  customs  will  be  wholly  established 
&  the  leeward  islands." 

la  the  same  year  he  writes: — 

"With  respect  to  civilisation,  we  feel  a  pleasure  in 
saying  that  the  natives  are  doing  all  we  can  reasonably 
expect,  and  every  person  is  now  daily  and  busily  em- 
ployed i^m  morning  till  night.  At  present,  there  is  a 
range  ef  three  miles  along  the  sea-beach  studded  with 
Bttb  plastered  and  white-washed  cottages,  with  their 
own  scheoner  lying  at  anchor  near  them.  All  this  forms 
tach  a  contrast  to  the  view  we  had  here  but  three  years 
ago,  when,  excepting  three  hovels,  all  was  wilderness, 
that  we  cannot  bht  be  thankAiI ;  and  when  we  con- 
rider  all  tilings,  exceedingly  thankful  for  what  God  has 
wronifht. 

"  La  a  temporal  point  of  view,  we  have  everything  we 
tan  poeaibly  desire  to  m^e  us  happy.  We  have  a  good 
httm,  ^eaty  of  ground,  an  abundant  supply  of  the  pro- 
dnetiena  of  tile  iaUnd,oows,daeks,  geese,  turkeys,pigeons, 
(tmls,  &fl.,  tuid  a  legalw  ooPUBWUoation  mtb  ti^«  co- 


lony. Bnt  above  all  these  things,  we  have  the  hearts 
and  afi'ections  of  the  people,  and  the  prospect  of  great 
usefulness  in  our  Saviour's  cause." 

Under  the  date  of  November  13th,  1832,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams informs  the  Directors  that  "  the  Endeavour"  was 
then  nearly  ready  for  sea  with  a  cargo,  the  proceeds  of 
which  and  of  another  cargo  which  the  people  were  pre- 
paring, would,  he  believed,  complete  the  purchase- 
money  of  the  ship.  "  Everything,  he  adds,  "  is  suc- 
ceeding beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  The 
natives  have  prepared  from  120  to  IfiO  large  plantations, 
and  I  am  perfecting  myself  in  the  art  of  curing  tobacco, 
and  boiling  sngar.  The  people  have  also  learned  to  boil 
salt,  three  or  four  tons  of  whioh  they  have  recently  pre- 
pared. You  would  be  delighted  to  survey  the  scene  of 
industry  wliich  our  island  presents.  Even  the  women 
are  employed  in  cultivating  little  patches  ef  tobacco,  in 
order  to  purchase  European  clotUng,  and  we  are  most 
anxious  to  introduce  these  articles  without  expense  to 
the  Society." 

The  indomitable  spirit  of  the  man  is  characteristically 
displayed  in  the  following  passages  from  a  letter  to  his 
father,  and  another  to  his  constituents,  the  Directors  ef 
the  Miuionary  Society : — 

"  I  bless  God  that  my  heart  is  aa  much  alive  to  mis- 
sionary work  as  it  was  the  first  day  I  set  my  foot  on 
these  shores ;  and  in  this  work  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour 
I  desire  to  live  and  to  die.  My  highest  ambition,  dear 
father,  is  to  be  faithftil  to  my  work,  faithful  to  souls, 
and  faithful  to  Ciirist ;  in  a  word,  to  be  abnndantly  and 
extensively  useful.  Our  ovra  station  flourishes,  and  the 
people  improve.  I  am  fully  occupied.  I  have  lately 
made  several  lathes  and  a  loom  ;  and  am  intending  to 
try  to  weave  cloth.  I  am  hoping  we  shall  succeed,  as 
the  people  have  iqany  grasses  and  barks  of  wliich  they 
make  cord,  &c.  My  dear  Mary  is  a  good  spinstress, 
and  Icnows  how  to  dress  flax.  But  of  coirse  our  princi- 
pal attention  is  devoted  to  their  spiritual  improvement ; 
although  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  the  missionary's 
laliours  who  would  neglect  those  minor  matters." 

To  the  Directors  he  says: — 

"It  is  our  duty  to  visit  surrounding  islands.  Yon 
have  fourteen  or  fifteen  missionaries  in  these  islands, 
missionaries  enough  to  convert  all  the  islands  of  the 
South  Seas,  and  every  one  of  these  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  us  ought  now  to  be  under  instruction.  Six 
good  active  missionaries,  united  in  heart,  mind,  and 
plan,  could  effect  more,  if  you  would  afibrd  them  the 
means,  than  yon  either  think  or  expect.  A  missionary 
was  never  designed  by  Jesus  Christ  to  gather  a  congre- 
gation of  a  hundred  or  two  natives,  and  sit  down  at  liis 
ease,  as  contented  as  if  every  sinner  was  converted, 
while  thousands  around  him,  and  bnt  a  few  miles  oiT, 
are  eating  each  other's  flesh,  and  drinking  each  other's 
blood,  living  and  dying  vrithout  the  Gospel.  Upon  this 
snl^eet  it  is  my  full  determination  to  have  some  decided 
conversation  with  the  deputation.  For  my  own  part,  I 
cannot  content  myself  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
single  reef;  and,  if  means  are  not  afforded,  a  continent 
would  to  me  be  infinitely  preferable ;  for  there,  if  you 
cannot  ride,  yon  can  walk ;  bnt  to  these  isolated  islands 
a  ship  must  carry  you." 

This  sanguine  and  enthnsiasUc  spirit  precipitated  the 
lamented  fate  of  this  admirable  and  devoted  man.  On 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Mr.  Williams  received  a  consi- 
derable sum  of  money,  which  enabled  him  to  prosecute, 
with  greater  eSbct,  commercial  objects  for  the-advantage 
of  the  natives,  though  always  in  subservience  to  his  prin- 
cipal duties  as  a  missionary.  But  his  hopes  were  des- 
tined to  be  harshly,  and,  as  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
unwisely  checked. 

llirough  the  intervention  of  some  interested  merchants 
at  Sydney,  the  governor  had  been  persuaded  to  impose 
a  prohibitory  duty  upon  South  Sea  tobacco,  and  to  make 
other  fiscal  regulations  which  materially  reduced  the 
value  of  all  Polynesian  produce.  This  severe  and  un- 
expected check  to  the  newly-created  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  the  leeward  islands,  burst  like  » tornado  upon 
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their  inhabitants,  and  proved  a  source  of  extreme  em- 
barrassment and  distress  to  Mr.  Williams.  Not  only 
did  it  contravene  his  benevolent  plans  for  the  social  im- 
provement of  the  natives,  and  deprive  him  of  the  means 
of  more  extended  usefulness,  but  it  involved  him  in 
serious  pecuniary  responsibility,  from  which  he  could 
not  now  expect  to  extricate  himself  without  loss.  To 
complete  the  calamity,  and  consummate  his  own  dis- 
appointment, Mr.  Williama  at  the  same  time  received  a 
letter  from  the  Directors,  in  which  the  speculation  was 
condemned,  and  his  conduct  censured.  But  his  spirit, 
though  bowed  down,  was  not  broken.  Thus  beset  with 
difficulties,  he  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  chieft  to 
whom  the  Enterprise  belonged ;  and,  after  ingenuously 
explaining  to  them  the  exact  position  of  affairs,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  her  immediately  to  Sydney,  laden  with 
the  most  marketable  produce  they  could  collect,  vrith  an 
order  to  sell  both  ship  and  cargo.  Great  as  was  the 
trial  of  parting  with  a  vessel  in  which  he  had  already 
done  mnch  missionary  work,  and  by  which  he  expected  to 
accomplish  still  more,  and  keenly  as  he  felt  the  censure 
of  the  Directors,  he  was  comforted  and  cheered  by  the 
conduct  of  the  chiefs  and  people,  who  clearly  understood 
the  whole  case,  and  neither  attributed  the  failure  to 
their  missionary,  nor  evinced  towards  him  the  least 
diminution  of  confidence  and  esteem. 

To  the  Directors  he  wrote : — 

« I  am  sorry  that  my  conduct  meets  your  disapproba- 
tion, and  acknowledge  the  justice  of  all  you  say  respect- 
ing a  missionary  entangling  himself  with  the  affairs  of 
this  life.  But  the  benefit  of  others,  not  my  own,  was 
the  sole  object  I  had  in  view.  Yet,  should  I  get  free 
from  this  perplexity,  I  shall  in  fbtnre  avoid  any  similar 
entanglement.  But  althongh  I  have  thus  expressed 
mjaeV,  do  not  conclude  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  vessel 
in  the  islands.  Even  as  a  means  of  preventing  other 
vessels  from  trading  with  the  people,  it  is  invaluable ; 
for,  with  fbw  exceptions,  they  are  the  very  arks  of  Satan." 

Some  time  snbsequently,  he  formed  the  bold  idea  of 
building  a  vessel  himself,  and  he  accomplished  his  object 
by  plans,  and  processes,  and  pains,  which,  in  the  detail, 
are  as  vividly  interesting  as  the  building  of  Bobinson 
Crusoe's  famous  boat.  Of  this  vessel,  named  the  "  Mes- 
senger of  Peace,"  Mr.  Williams'  biographer  fitly  says, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  his  life. 

When  he  formed  this  purpose,  he  did  it  with  the  full 
foreknowledge  that,  in  order  to  its  accomplishment,  be 
would  be  compelled  not  only  to  invent  some  things,  but 
almost  to  create  others,  (for  may  not  his  new  combina- 
tions truly  bear  this  name  f)  and  all  this,  moreover,  by 
the  aid  of  a  people  whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  teach, 
before  he  could  employ.  What,  then,  must  have  been 
the  skill  and  self-reliance  of  the  man  who,  in  these  un- 
fovourable  oiroumstanoes,  could  form  and  execute  the 
design  which  he  has  thus  described  ! — "  After  some  de- 
liberation, I  determined  to  attempt  to  build  a  vessel ; 
and  although  I  knew  little  of  ship-building,  had  scarcely 
any  tools  to  work  with,  and  the  natives  were  wholly 
unacquainted  with  mechanical  arts,  I  succeeded,  in 
about  three  months,  in  completing  a  vessel  between 
seventy  and  eighty  tons  burden. 

Of  tiie  various  expedients  by  which  Mr.  Williams  sup- 
plied the  deflciences  and  surmounted  the  difficulties  of 
his  position,  that  which,  perhaps,  has  been  regarded 
with  the  most  lively  interest  was  his  novel  substitute 
for  a  pair  of  bellows.  This  contrivance  was  perfectly 
origimU.  It  was  not,  however,  a  happy  guess,  but  the 
result  of  reasoning.  "  It  struck  me,"  he  observes, "  that 
as  a  pump  threw  vrater,  a  machine  constructed  upon  the 
same  principle  must,  of  necessity,  throw  wind."  Acting, 
therefore,  upon  this  suggestion,  he  constructed  his  new 
"  air-pump."  But  althongh  to  him  this  contrivance  was 
new,  he  subsequently  ascertained  that  he  was  not  its 
sole  inventor;  for,  during  a  missionary  tour  in  our 
mannfacturing  districts,  he  discovered  with  surprise  and 
delight  a  similar  machine  in  use  there,  and  learned  that 
it  was  deemed  superior  to  the  bellows 

But  the  exemplification  of  Mr.  Williams's  genius  will 


be  found,  not  so  much  in  any  single  invention,  as  in  tht 
circumstance,  that  it  proved  equal  to  every  exigency, 
and  enabled  him  to  answer  every  demand.  "  Mose  bit 
a  Williams,"  writes  Mr.  Pitman, "  would  have  attempted 
such  a  thing  as  to  commenoe  building  a  vessel,  not  hav- 
ing wherewith  to  build  her.  I  have  often  beoi  amanj 
to  astonishment  to  see  with  what  coolness  he  met  the 
difficulties  as  they  successively  arose  in  his  nndertik- 
ing."  The  cordage,  the  sails,  the  substitutes  for  naili, 
oakum,  pitch,  and  paint,  the  anchors  and  the  piitlei  of 
the  rudder,  made  firom  a  pick-axe,  an  adxe  and  a  hoe, 
are  all  striking  illustrations  of  this  remark.  Norshoald 
the  &ct  be  overlooked  that,  within  the  same  limited 
period,  Mr.  Williams  constructed  the  lathe  which  toned 
the  sheaves  of  the  blocks,  the  machinery  which  span  the 
ropes  and  cordage,  the  forge  and  its  fumitnie,  u  well 
as  all  the  numerous  smaller  tools  required  by  himself 
and  his  native  assistants  in  this  remarkable  undertaking. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  he  says  of  tUs  sin- 
tical  masterpiece, — 

"  I  have  built  a  little  vessel  of  between  sixty  ud 
seventy  tons  for  missionary  purposes.  She  was  not  four 
months  in  hand,  from  the  time  we  cut  the  keel  until  ihe 
was  in  the  water.  I  had  everything  to  make,  my  bel- 
lows, forge,  lathe,  and  all  the  iron  work,  out  of  old  tiu, 
iron  hoops,  &c. ;  but  I  cannot  enlarge  on  my  nnmerou 
manoeuvres  to  overcome  difficulties,  thouj^  they  would 
be  interesting  to  you  no  doubt.  Soffioe  it  to  say  ihe  is 
finished  1" 

This  was  the  very  man  to  be  sent  forth,  as  missiourT, 
among  the  uncivilized  heathen.  Few,  if  any,  hare  been 
found  at  all  points  so  qualified.  To  complete  the  pic- 
ture of  difficulties  surmounted,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
that  the  Aip  of  which  Williams  was  so  justly  praad, 
was  built  at  Baiotonga, — ^then  a  quite  new  miisioBliy 
station, — and  under  very  severe  privations.  He  wis  at 
this  remote  place  with  a  wife  in  very  delicate  health, 
and  though  not  apt  to  complain,  he  is  compelled  tossy,— 

"  My  dear  Mary  is  near  her  confinement.  She  is  very 
delicate,  bat  I  trust  all  will  be  well.  The  Barotonga 
people  much  wished  her  to  be  confined  there,  that  their 
land  might  be  honoured  with  the  birth  of  one  of  oar 
children.  We  have,  notvrithstanding  the  kindness  of  the 
natives,often  been  in  want  while  at  Ruvtonga;  having  hid 
neither  tea,  sugar,  flour,  rice,  or  fowls,  for  some  mimthi, 
and  being  obliged  to  make  our  own  ssJt  and  soap."  .  . 

The  passing  allusion  to  their  privations  at  Rarotonga, 
contained  in  the  preceding  letter,  will  convey  but  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  their  extent.  They  were  much  more 
severe,  and  in  their  iigurious  effect  upon  his  delicate 
and  self-denying  partner,  far  more  serious,  than  inch 
slight  references  would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose. 
Accustomed  as  they  had  been  at  Raiatea  to  Koropeaa 
food,  it  was  not  without  difficulty,  nor  even  wiUiont 
danger,  that  they  conformed  to  the  diet  of  the  nativei. 
But  of  this  Mr.  Williams  would  never  have  oomplaiied, 
had  he  suffered  alone.  Of  personal  privations  he  thought 
little,  and  said  less.  Although  fh>m  his  childhood  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  domestic  comforts,  and  knew 
how  to  provide  and  eqjoy  them,  as  was  evident  ftom  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  stocked  his  garden  and  poultry- 
yard  at  Raiatea,  he  could  be  content  with  the  simplest 
provisions ;  and  for  a  man  so  healthy  and  laboriooi,  his 
temperance  at  the  table  was  remarkable.  Even  whea 
most  actively  engaged,  he  frequently  manifested  his  in- 
difference to  food,  and  often  would  have  rather  prose- 
cuted work  in  which  he  was  interested,  than  submit  to 
the  interruption  of  the  customary  meals.  Thus,  when 
building  his  vessel,  he  could  with  difficulty  be  drawn 
firom  the  scene  of  his  delightftal  occupations ;  and,  al- 
though he  frequently  continued  fh>in  dawn  until  duk 
toiling  at  the  bench  or  the  foige,  even  through  the  sultry 
hours  of  noon,  when  the  natives  had  slu^  under  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  he  vras  well  satisfied  with  the 
humble  fare  of  a  single  bread-fruit  and  it,  draught  of  water. 

The  possession  of  the  vessel,  built  under  such  etti*- 
ordinary  cirenmstaDces,  was  of  vast  consequenoe  t«  the 
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misdoBsiT  eanse  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  By 
uflans  of  it,  Mr.  Williams  and  some  of  his  brethren,  ac- 
coBpanied  by  those  most  nseftil  anxiliaries, — the  natire 
teaehers,  whom  they  had  trained,— were  enabled,  like 
Apostolic  Bishops,  to  Tisit  the  different  island  groups ; 
and  thus  was  the  gospel  first  carried  to,  and  planted 
in  the  Navigatois'  Islands,  Trhere  the  progress  of  ciril- 
ieation  has  since  been  little  less  than  miracalons.  His 
labours  in  the  Navigators'  Islands,  and  the  resolts,  may, 
indeed,  be  considered  as  the  greatest  of  all  Williams' 
■isdonary  enterprises.  These  fine  and  populons  islands, 
which  are  only  inferior  to  the  Sandwich  Ishmds  of  any 
archipelago  in  the  whole  South  Seas,  were  found,  bat 
a  few  years  back,  in  as  rude  and  barbarous  a  condition 
as  any  that  had  ever  been  visited  by  Europeans.  The 
Batires  were  described  by  so  recent  a  risiter  as  Kotzebne, 
in  1823,  as  among  the  most  fierce  and  treacherous  oan- 
nibals  in  any  of  the  Polynesian  Islands.  When  Wil- 
liains  Tentnred  to  approach  them,  he  had  along  with  him 
an  intelligent  man,  a  couTcrted  chief,  a  native  of  one 
of  the  islands,  and  his  wife,  who  proved  most  invaluable 
auxiliaries.  Yet  it  was  not  without  considerable  dan- 
ger that  he  approached  some  of  these  tribes.  The  na- 
tive chief,  Fauea,  and  his  wife  were  left  at  Samoa,  an 
important  island  of  this  group ;  and  when  Williams  oune 
baek,  in  ahont  two  years,  on  his  second  expedition,  the 
people  were  found  christianized,  or,  at  least,  nominal 
Chrintians.  He  bad  had  a  delightfU  run  of  800  miles, 
6oB  his  station  at  Barotonga,  to  the  Navigators' 
Islands;  and  when  he  touched  at  the  first  of  the  group, 
was  delighted  with  the  salutation  of  his  visiters,  who 
exebimed — '"  We  are  sons  of  the  Word."  This  great 
change  had  been  effected  by  Fanea,  aided  by  the  na- 
tive teachers  subsequently  sent  to  different  stations. 
The  narrative  of  the  conversion  of  these  islanders  is  re- 
plete with  interest.  Williams  carried  forward  what  he 
had  been  the  instrument  of  so  happily  commencing.  He 
everywhere,  acting  on  the  maxim, "  Kindness  is  the  key 
to  the  human  heart,"  gained  the  confidence  and  love  of 
the  people,  who,  wherever  he  went,  formed  the  wannest 
attachment  to  him.  At  the  Navigators'  Islands,  songs 
were  snng  and  solemn  dances  performed  ,by  the  women 
in  his  iMmour  ;  the  former  of  a  description  which  forbids 
ns  to  call  the  natives  mxiga,  horrible  as  some  of  their 
late  practices  had  been.  The  following  are  specimens 
of  the  native  poetry  of  Samoa.  Viriamu,  it  should  be 
premised,  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Williams, 
in  the  soft  language  of  these  islanders. 

«  Let  us  talk  of  Viriamu. 
Let  eocovnuts  grow  for  him  in  peace  for  months. 
When  strong  the  east  wind  blows,  our  thoughts  forget 

him  not. 
Let  ns  greatly  love  the  Christian  land  of  the  great  white 

chief. 
All  malo*  are  we  now,  for  we  have  all  one  God. 
No  food  is  sacred  now.  All  kinds  of  fish  we  catch  and  eaV: 
Even  the  sting-ray." 

"The  birds  are  crying  for  Viriamu. 
His  ship  has  sailed  another  way. 
The  birds  are  crying  for  Viriamu. 
Long  time  is  he  in  coming. 

Will  he  ever  come  again  1 

Will  he  ever  come  again  ! 
Tired  are  we  of  the  taunts  of  the  insolent  Samoans. 
'  Who  knows,'  say  they,  '  that  wUte  chiers  land  t' 
Now  our  land  is  sacred  made,  and  evil  practices  have 
ceased. 

*  Malo  was  a  name  given  to  tho»  who  were  victorious  in 
var,  and  ia  the  opposite  of  vtmiai,  the  conquered. 


How  we  feel  for  the  totu !  Come  !  let  us  sleep  and  dream 

of  Viriamu. 
PUtaftlau  t  has  risen.    TmAwi  f  has  also  risen. 
But  the  war-star  has  ceased  to  rise. 
For  Sulneleele  %  >nd  the  king  have  embraced  the  sacred 

word. 
And  war  has  become  an  evil  thing." 

Mr.  Williams' first  impressions,  on  seeing  these  island- 
ers, convey  a  favourable  idea  of  their  natural  capacity, 
and  a  lively  picture  of  the  best  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  South  Sea,  when  its  tribes  were  first  seen 
by  Europeans.  The  natives  and  the  principal  chiefs 
were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  receiving  teachers 
finm  the  missionaries  of  whom  Fauea  and  his  wife 
had  told  them  snch  wonders,  and  they  were  prepared  to 
give  Mr.  Williams  the  most  enthnsiastic  reception. 
How  much  in  such  cases  is  to  be  attributed  to  novelty, 
and  how  much  to  the  vague  hope  of  secular  advantage, 
it  is  not  important  to  us  to  determine.  An  opening  was 
won;  and  the  people,  in  professing  Christianity,  often  ap- 
peared influenced  by,the  most  reasonable  motives.  Fauea 
eloquently  pointed  out  to  them  the  great  superiority  of 
the  white  people  ;  whose  religion,  he  said,  had  made 
them  what  they  were.  Mr.  Williams,  in  part,  attributed 
the  remarkably  rapid  progress  of  the  missionaries  among 
the  Samoans  "  to  the  absence  of  an  interested,  sangui- 
nary, and  powerfhl  priesthood,"  and  of  temples  and 
idols ;  a  peculiar  feature  in  their  social  condition,  which, 
as  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands, 
in  all  of  which  there  were  priests  and  idols,  was  found 
eminently  favourable  to  missionary  objects.  We  have 
given  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  these  islanders ;  and 
now  select  a  few  passages  from  a  long  and  picturesque  de- 
scription of  the  first  intercourse  which  Mr.  Williams  had 
with  them : — 

In  language,  and  in  their  leading  physical  features, 
he  at  once  perceived  that  they  were  Polynesian  Asia- 
tics ;  but  in  form,  the  men  were  neither  so  tall  nor  so 
muscular,  and  the  females  were  not  so  beautiful,  as  the 
Tahitians  and  Friendly  Islanders.  But  the  inferiority 
of  the  men  in  height  and  bulk  was  fblly  compensated  by 
their  grace  and  agility.  Of  all  the  Polynesians  whom 
he  had  seen,  Mr.  Williams  pronounced  the  Samoan  the 
most  symmetric  in  form,  and  the  most  polished  in  man- 
ners. And  of  this  they  were  themselves  aware;  and  no 
means  were  neglected  which  could,  in  their  estimation, 
set  off  or  enhance  their  personal  attractions.  The  toilet 
vraa  a  shrine  before  which  the  gentlemen,  no  less  than 
the  ladies,  daily  offered  incense  to  their  own  vanity.  A 
pair  of  portraits  from  thepencilof  Mr.  Williams,  sketched 
from  life  upon  his  journal,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  idea  of  the  people  amongst  whom  be  had  now 
arrived.  "  Picture  to  yonrself  a  fine  well-grown  Indian, 
with  a  dark,  sparkling  eye,  a  smooth  sUn,  glistening 
ftem  the  head  to  the  hips  with  sweet-scented  oil,  and 
tastefully  tatooed  from  the  hips  to  the  knees  ;  with  a 
bandage  of  red  leaves,  oiled  and  shining  also,  a  head- 
dress of  the  nautilus  shell,  and  a  string  of  small  white 
shells  around  each  arm,  and  you  have  a  Skunoan  gentle- 
man in  full  dress  ;  and,  thus  dressed,  he  thinks  as  much 
of  himself,  and  the  ladies  think  as  much  of  him,  as  would 
be  the  case  with  an  English  beau  fitted  out  in  the  highest 
style  of  fashion.  A  Samoan  lady,  in  full  dress  for  a 
ball,  wears  a  beautifully  white,  silky-looking  mat  around 
her  loins,  with  one  comer  tucked  up,  a  wreath  of  sweet- 
smelling  flowers  around  her  head,  a  row  or  two  of  large 
blue  beads  about  her  neck  ;  her  ^n  shining  with 
scented  oil,  and  the  upper  part  of  her  person  deeply 
tinged  with  turmeric  rouge.  The  ladies  spend  a  consi- 
derable time  in  preparing  themselves  for  company,  as 
much  so,  perhapn,  as  their  more  enlightened  sisters  in 
Christian  and  civilized  lands,  and  two  or  three  '  lady's 
maids'  vrill  be  required  to  assist  in  these  decorations. 


f  Names  of  stars. 


X  The  king's  daughter. 
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They  are  not  iaiooed  like  the  nen,  bnt  many  of  them 
ate  spotted  all  oTcr." 

Of  his  snbseqaent  Tisit,  that  on  Trhich  the  parting- 
song  above  cited  was  gang,  he  relates, — 

"  The  people  manifested  a  great  deal  of  feeling  at  part- 
ing ;  and,  as  I  passed  tbroogh  their  ranks,  they  kissed 
my  hands,  and  importunately  entreated  me  to  bring  Mrs. 
Williams  and  my  children,  and  to  come  and  live  with 
them,  and  teach  them  the  word  of  siJTation." 

At  another  point  of  the  island,  touched  at  next  day,  he 
relates, — 

"  As  soon  as  we  had  droppd  anchor,  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  canoes,  tnm  which  the  natives  came  up  the 
sides  of  our  little  ship,  until  she  was  almost  deluged  with 
them.  Silence  was  then  commanded  ;  and,  when  it  was 
obtained,  Riromaiara  gave  orders  to  his  duulaa/aU,  or 
orator,  to  tell  the  people  who  I  was,  whence  I  came, 
and  what  I  wanted.  He  then  commanded  his  spokes- 
man to  proclaim  to  the  staring  and  wondering  crowd, 
that  Malietoa  [the  principal  chief,]  his  fkther,  bAd  given 
me  hia  name  ;  aqd,  consequently,  that  all  iba  respect 
due  to  him  must  be  shown  to  me.  Tbis  was  followed 
by  a  strict  charge  to  steal  nothing  whatever  from  the 
ship,  bnt  that  all  should  immediately  bring  olF  to  us  pigs, 
and  bread-fruit,  and  yams.        .... 

"  Having  obtained  wood  and  wat»,  with  a  tolerable 
supply  of  provisions,  I  made  presents  to  the  various 
chiefs,  and  bade  them  farewell.  On  landing  at  the  dis- 
trict of  Riromaiava,  I  found  that  I  had  to  walk  two 
miles  to  his  settlement.  On  reaching  it,  I  was  invited 
into  the  government  bouse.  Here  I  was  requested  to 
take  my  seat  upon  a  beautiftU  new  mat,  and  was  imme- 
diately snironnded  by  all  the  chielb.  Soon  after  we  had 
seated  ourselves,  a  fine  stately  yonng  woman  entered  the 
house,  and  was  introduced  to  me  by  the  name  of  Maria, 
as  Malietoa's  eldest,  handsomest,  and  &vonrite  daughter. 
She  expressed  her  sorrow  at  not  having  seen  me  before; 
and  assigned  as  a  reason,  that,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to 
Samoa,  her  husband  was  fighting  against  her  &tlier,  and 
that  she  was  with  him  in  the  fort.  '  But,'  she  added, 
'  we  were  conquered  ;  and,  since  then,  I  have  been  over 
to  Sapapalii,  and  spent  much  time  with  the  teachers, 
who  have  taught  me  the  lotn,  and  I  am  learning  it  still.' " 

The  lotu  appears  to  be  the  nativa  name  for  the  C3irii- 
tiana,  the  Goipal,  and  everything  connected  with  the  new 
religion. 

Shortly  after  this  period,  Mr.  Williams  and  his  wife 
visited  England,  from  which  they  had  been  absent  nearly 
twenty  years.  The  great  popularity  of  the  returned 
missionary,  on  Us  progresees  throngh  the  principal 
towns  of  England  and  Scotland,  when,  in  his  own  manly 
and  plain  style,  he  expatiated  on  the  wonders  he  had 
seen,  and  modestly  alluded  to  what  had  been  achieved 
in  Polynesia,  most  still  be  fresh  in  the  reeoUeotion  of 
many  of  oar  readers.  By  the  liberality  of  those  who 
listened  to  his  appeals,  Mr.  Williams  was  enabled  to 
purchase  a  vessel  of  a  size  that  transcended  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  A  large  sum  of  money  was 
raised  for  this  object ;  and  many  worthy  people  were  as 
manifloent  to  him  with  gifts  of  ship  stores,  and  other 
nsehl  things,  as  ever  he  had  found  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  with  their  pigs  and  sweet  potatoes,  -when,  to  ce- 
lebrate the  opening  of  a  chapel,  or  any  other  great  event, 
tnaa  300  to  700  pigs  were  aometiaea  slaughtered  at  once. 
The  Polynesiaa  Christians  are  certainly  not  ascetics. 

Among  the  other  articles  which  Williams  carried  back 
with  him  was  a  magic-lantern  with  slides  representing 
Scripture  scenes,  electa  in  natural  history,  and  in  the 
English  annals  ;  and,  as  tlte  whole  waa  with  the  view  at 
ooonteracting  the  operations  of  the  Bomish  priests,  who 
were  even  then  supposed  to  be  on  their  way  to  the  islands 
with  miracle-working  electrifying  machines,  &c,  &&, 
the  plate*  of  Foxes'  Martyrology,  exhibiting  the  cruel 


sufferings  of  Protestant  martyrs  from  the  PapMi,  were 
added  to  the  list  of  pictures  ;  a  somewhat  qnestionabi* 
addition.  He  natives  were  delighted  vrith  the  ■lagi^ 
lantern,  and  particularly  with  the  Scripture  piecM. 
Mr.  Williams  oarried  out  better  gifts,  in  numerous  ooplsi 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  had  been  previously  tnu- 
lated  into  the  native  tongue  by  himself,  and  printed  ia 
England.  He  had  scarcely  visited  tad  inspected  Ui 
diflbrent  stations,  when  the  long-formed  design  of  ex- 
tending his  labours  to  islands  yet  unvisited  by  the  Het- 
sengers  of  Peace,  came  strongly  upon  him.  His  lut 
fatal  expedition  to  the  New  Hebrides  was  aceordiii^y 
undertaken,  and  was,  at  the  outset,  successful.  At  tlie 
Island  of  Fatuna,  and  at  Tanna,  the  strange,  whit* 
visitors  were  well  received ;  and  that  strong  natural 
anxiety,  or,  as  it  is  here  represented,  the  deep  or  niper- 
natural  presentiment  of  impending  evil  with  which  the 
devoted  man  approached  that  group  of  islands  which  h« 
regarded  as  the  key  to  the  ultimate  evangelization  of 
New  Caledonia,  New  Britain,  New  Guinea  and  Iha 
whole  of  Western  Polynesia,  seemed  to  be  weuing 
off  and  confidence  returning  when  he  landed  on  tin 
fatal  shore  of  Eixomanga.  The  reception  at  Fatuna  and 
Tanna  had  dissipated  his  previous  fears,  and  fulfilled  liii 
warmest  desires.  He  now  appeared  to  feel  a  strong 
confidence  of  success.  The  grand  object  for  which  this 
Columbus  of  Missions  had  planned,  and  prayed,  aod 
pleaded,  seemed  almost  within  his  grasp,  when  Oxi  hM 
hour  suddenly  drew  near.  On  the  horrible  particulan,  w 
well-known  and  recent,  we  need  not  dwell.  The  acconnt 
of  the  murder  of  Williams  and  his  oonyuuiian,  Mr. 
Harris,  was  transmitted  to  this  country  by  the  captain  of 
the  missionary  ship,  firom  the  deck  of  which  his  murder 
was  vritnessed  ;  and  probably  no  event,  involving  merely 
the  fate  of  a  single  individual,  ever  excited  deeper  sym- 
pathy in  the  public  mind.  But  the  grief  and  somw 
felt  at  home  coqld  not  have  been  deeper  or  more  sincere 
thui  that  experienced  by  his  native  friends  and  «|iseipl«( 
in  the  various  places  where  he  had  affectionately  UMiired 
with  head,  and  hand,  and  heart ;  and,  indeed,  over  all 
the  Christianized  parts  of  the  islands.  "  Lamentatioa 
was  universal."  Monuments  to  his  memory  have  been 
erected  in  different  islands.  That  in  Samoa,  where  his. 
fiunily  were  living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  to  wbieh 
he  had  first  sent  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  bears  this 
simple  and  touching  inscription  : — "  Sacred  to  tbe  Ue- 
mory  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  Father  of  the  Samcan 
and  other  Missions,  age  43  years  and  5  months^  who 
was  killed  by  the  cruel  natives  of  Erromanga  in  Nov. 
20, 1839,  while  endeavouring  to  plant  the  Gov«l  <f 
Peace  on  their  shores."  The  memoirs  close  vilk  a 
friendly  estimate  of  tiie  character  of  Williams  by  the 
author,  and  another,  which  is  quoted  trom  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Ellis.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  over-rate  his  ami 
solid  and  useful  qualities  and  acquirements ;  nar,  in- 
deed, to  give  due  praise  to  that  happy  combinatioo  ft 
gifts  and  graces  which  rank  this  excelliint  and  hoaoand 
man  as  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  Chnrtia*  bu*- 
sionaries  of  any  age. 

In  perusing  the  memoirs  of  ft^Uiams,  and  some  of  our 
other  celebrated  missionaries,  we  are  forcibly  struck  by 
the  superior  advantages  which  the  presence  of  their 
vrives  and  children,  the  infiuence,  instmcttoB,  t»i  ex- 
ample, of  Christian  matrons  must  give  to  Proteitsctover 
Roman  Catholic  missions.  One  frmily  resembling  the 
WiUiamaes  was  worth  a  whole  battalion  of  oeEbate 
spiritual  propagandists. 
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Mb.  M.  a.  TmuBSH,  (Qy.  whether  Maximilian 
AdolphuB,  or  Manna4ake  Augustus  ?)  a  celebrated 
Cockney  literary  character,  here  comes  forth  as  a 
muTersaUy  accomplished  traveller.  He  draws,  he 
etches  his  own  designs  on  wood,  he  admires,  and  he 
understands  too,  fine  scenery — ^the  beautiful — not 
the  sublime.  He  has  stout,  and,  moreover,  shrewd 
notions  of  priestcraft  and  statecraft,  Irish  justices, 
landlords,  and  squireens.  He  talks  well  on  man- 
ners, music,  wines,  sauces,  and  the  points  of  a  fine 
woman.  As  to  the  points  of  a  good  horse,  together 
with  boating,  racing,  driving,  fox-hunting,  and 
sporting  of  all  sorts,  Mr.  Titmarsh  honestly  pro- 
dsims  himself  a  Cockney,  and  in  total  eclipse. 
This  is  more,  we  suspect,  than  our  little,  boastful 
countryman,  whom  he  met  at  the  Killamey  races 
— ma  Edinburgh  or, Parliament-house  Coclaiey — 
would  have  done.  Beudes  these  varied  accom- 
plishments, and  partly  in  consequence  of  their 
possession,  Mr.  Titmarsh  has  contrived  to  put  to- 
gether a  really  clever  and  entertaining  Sketch- 
Book,  which  he  has  dedicated  to  Dr.  Charles  Lever, 
under  the  aUat  or  more  imposing  name  of  Mr.  W. 
M.  Thackeray. 

As  Titmarsh  appears  on  the  title-page,  and 
Ilisckeray  exactly  over  the  leaf,  the  reader  may 
take  his  choice  of  names.  We  prefer  Titmarsh, 
(since  writing  as  above,  we  understand,  from  a  Cock- 
ney Intelligencer,  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,)  as  a 
proper  and  significant  Cockney  appellation  ;  and, 
besides,  do  not  like  to  baulk  an  author's  fancy  in  lus 
&'rourite  name.  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  then,  made 
a  dash  upon  the  Emerald  Isle  last  summer.  He  is 
neither  a  philosophical  traveller,  nor  yet  a  politi- 
cal, statistical,  or  economical  traveller ;  neither  a 
Wakefield,  a  Young,  nor  an  Inglis  ;  though  he  the 
moat  closely  resembles  the  last-named  Irish  tourist. 
He  apparently  went  to  Ireland  with  all  his  Cock- 
ney habits  and  affections  strong  in  him  ;  to  see  a 
naw  and  interesting  country,  to  make  sketches, 
annae  himself  well,  and  write  a  book  that  should 
amuse  others.  We  think  he  has  succeeded  to  a 
miracle.  He  has  at  least  amused  us,  which  is  more 
than  we  ar^  able  to  say  of  all  the  performances  of 
late  Cockney  travellers ;  and  we  venture  to  think 
that,  before  we  are  done  with  him,  our  readers  will 
agree  in  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Titmarsh.  His  first 
Cockney  grievance  lies  on  the  English  side  of  the 
watw,  where  not  even  the  customary  few  minutes 
to  oail-ooach  travellers  are  allowed  at  Holyhead 
feir  dinner.  Lord  Lowther  may  probably  wish  to 
yrtfi  off  sea-sickneas  or  superfluous  expense.  The 
iBftte  of  the  steam-packet  was  as  like  Mr.  Tit- 
manh's  firiend,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  as  two  peas. 
Many  amusing  descriptions  have  we  read  and 
beard  of  landing  in  DubKn  bay ;  and  the  Cockney's 
appniafih  to  the  capital  falls  ^ort  of  none  of  them. 
He  ha4  no  sooner  set  his  foot  on  shore,  than  he  began 
to  look  about,  and  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the 


*  By  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmush.  Two  toIoidm,  -vrith  nomeroiu 
wood  engnTin^  dnwn  b;  th«  antboi.  London :  Cbapnum 
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land.    The  "  marine  villas"  about  Dunleary,  o/tM 

Kingstown,  with  theirmagnificent  and  oft-changing 
names,  had,  he  thought,  "  a  battered  rakish  look, 
and  seemed  going  to  decay  before  their  time." 

It  is  quite  curious  to  see  in  tbe  streets  where  tbe 
shops  are,  how  often  the  painter  of  the  sign-boards  be- 
gins with  big  letters,  and  ends,  for  want  of  space,  with 
smsll ;  and  the  Englishman  accustomed  to  the  thriving 
neatness  and  regularity  which  characterize  towns,  great 
and  imall,  in  his  own  country,  can't  foil  to  notice  the 

difference  here As  seamen  of  all  nations 

come  hither  who  have  made  no  vow  of  temperance,  there 
are  plenty  of  liquor-shops  still,  and  shabby  cigar-shops, 
and  shabby  milliners'  and  tailors'  with  fly-blown  prints 
of  old  fashions.  The  bakers  and  apothecaries  make  a 
great  brag  of  their  calling,  and  yon  see  medioll  haul, 
or  PUBLIC  BAKEBT,  BALLYBAQQEr  FLouB-STOBs,  (or  what- 
ever the  name  may  be,)  pompously  inscribed  over  very 

hnmble  tenements After  the  town  come 

the  suburbs  of  pleasure-houses  ;  low,  one-storied  cot- 
tages for  the  most  part ;  some  neat  and  fresh  ;  some  that 
have  passed  away  from  the  genteel  state  altogether,  and 
exhibiting  dowuright  poverty  ;  some  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition, with  broken  windows  and  pretty  romantic  names 
upon  tumble-down  gates.  Who  lives  in  them  I  One 
fancies  that  the  chairs  and  tables  inside  are  broken,  and 
the  teapot  on  the  breakfast  table  has  no  spout,  and  the 
table-cloth  is  ragged  and  sloppy,  and  the  lady  of  the 
house  is  in  dubious  curl-papers,  and  tbe  gentleman  with 
an  imperial  to  his  chin,  and  a  flaring  dressing-gown  all 
ragged  at  the  elbows. 

To  be  sure;  a  traveller  who  in  ten  minutes  can  see  not 
only  the  outsides  of  houses  but  the  interiors  of  the  same, 
must  have  remarkably  keen  sight ;  and  it  is  early  yet  to 
speculate.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  these  are  plessnrt- 
houses  for  a  certain  class  ;  and  looking  at  the  houses, 
one  can't  but  fancy  the  inhabitants  resemble  them  some- 
what. The  car,  on  its  road  to  Dublin,  passes  by  nam- 
bers  of  these — by  more  shabbinese  than  a  Londoner  will 
see  in  the  course  of  his  home  peiegrinatioiw  for  a  year. 

And  in  tliis  way  Mr.  Tit.  went  on  till  he  reached 
the  Shelbume  hotel  in  Stephen's  Green,  where  Mr. 
O'Connell  is^  by  and  by,  to  summon  and  hold  a 
Parliament.  Out  of  the  advertisements  in  the  Dub- 
lin newspapers  on  his  breakfast  table,  (graced  with 
a  couple  of  Dublin  bay  herrings,  whiw  made  his 
chops  water,)  Mr.  Titmarsh  translated  a  good  long 
chapter,  illustrative  of  Irish  national  character, 
and  the  habits  of  Irish  society.  The  Cockney  t« 
manifestly  free  from  many  sorts  of  cant.  His  news- 
paper contained  an  account  of  the  trials  of  sevwal 
persons  convicted  of  murder,  and  of  many  persons 
who  had  attempted  a  crime  so  common  in  Ireland 
as  to  be  truly  vulgar.    He  remarks — 

I  confess,  for  my  part,  to  that  oonunon  cant  and  sick- 
ly sentimentality  which,  thank  God  1  is  felt  by  a  great 
number  of  people  now-a-days,  and  which  leads  them  to 
revolt  against  murder,  whether  performed  by  a  ruffian's 
knifo  or  a  hangman's  rope  ;  whether  accompanied  with 
a  cnrse  fh>m  the  thief  as  he  blows  his  victim's  brates 
out,  or  a  prayer  from  my  lord  on  the  bench  in  his  wig 
and  black  cap.  Nay,  is  all  the  cant  and  sickly  senti- 
mentality on  onr  side,  and  might  not  some  such  charge 
be  applied  to  the  admirers  of  the  good  old  f^hion? 
Long  ere  this. is  printed,  for  instance,  Byrne  and  Woods 
have  been  hanged  :  sent  "  to  face  their  God,"  as  the 
Chief  Justice  says, "  with  the  weight  of  their  riotim's 
blood  upon  them," — a  just  observation  ;  and  remember, 
that  it  is  tM  who  lend  them.  It  is  true  that  the  judge 
hopes  Heaven  will  have  mercy  upon  their  souls;  but  are 
snoh  recommendations  of  particular  weight  beeause  they 
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oome  from  the  beneh  t  Psha  t  If  we  go  on  killing 
people  without  giring  them  time  to  repent,  let  us  at 
least  give  ap  the  cant  of  praying  for  their  souls'  salra- 
tion.  We  find  a  man  drowning  in  a  weU,  shut  the  lid 
npon  him,  and  heartily  pray  that  be  may  get  out.  Sin 
has  hold  of  him,  as  the  two  ruffians  of  Lafian  yonder, 
and  we  stand  aloof,  and  hope  that  he  may  escape.  Let 
ns  give  up  the  ceremony  of  condolence,  and  be  honest 
like  the  witness,  and  say, "  Let  him  save  himself  or  not, 
it's  no  business  of  ours."  .  .  .  Here  a  waiter,  with 
a  yery  broad,  though  insinnating  accent,  says,  "  Have 
yon  done  with  the  Sandthen,  [Saunderi'  Ne<a  Letter'\ 
Sir  f  there's  a  gentleman  waiting  for't  these  two  hours." 

We  confess  that,  after  reading  this  paragraph, 
we  began  to  hare  good  hopes  of  our  new  acquaint- 
ance, and  followed  his  ramble  through  Dublin 
city  with  some  alacrity.  But  "  the  old  familiar 
places"  are  somewhat  hackneyed  to  us,  and  proba- 
bly to  our  readers,  though  they  may  be  fresh  to 
many  of  Mr.  Titmarsh's  audience.  Among  the 
first  of  his  UKoi-cuts,  and  a  true  portrait,  is  the 
queer-looking  little  window  of  his  chamber  at  the 
Shelbnme ;  and  thus  it  is  illustrated  or  moralized 
by  pen  and  ink : — 

I  had  been  accommodated  with  a  qneer  little  room 
and  dressing-room  on  the  gronnd-fioor,  looking  towards 
the  Green — a  black-faced  good-humonred  chambermaid 
had  promised  to  perform  a  deal  of  scouring  which  was 
evidently  necessary,  (which  fact  she  might  have  observed 
for  six  months  back,  only  she  is,  no  doubt,  of  an  absent 
torn ;)  and  when  I  came  back  from  the  walk,  I  saw  the 
little  room  was  evidently  enjoying  itself  in  the  sunshine, 
for  it  had  opened  its  window,  and  was  taking  a  breath 
of  ftesh  air,  as  it  looked  out  npon  the  Green.  Here  is  a 
portrait  of  the  little  window. 

As  I  came  up  to  it  in  the  street,  its  appearance  made 
me  bnrst  out  laughing,  very  much  to  the  surprise  of  a 
ragged  duster  of  idlers  lolling  upon  the  steps  next  door ; 
and  I  have  drawn  it  here,  not  because  it  is  a  particularly 
pictnresqne,  or  rare  kind  of  vrindow,  but  because,  as  I 
fancy,  there  is  a  sort  of  moral  in  it.  You  don't  see  such 
windows  commonly  in  respectable  English  inns — win- 
dows leaning  gracefully  npon  hearth-brooms  for  support. 
Look  out  of  that  window  without  the  hearth-broom,  and 
it  would  cut  your  head  off.  How  the  beggars  would 
start  that  are  always  sitting  on  the  steps  next  door  1  Is 
it  prejudice  that  makes  one  prefer  the  English  window 
that  relies  on  its  own  ropes  and  ballast,  (or  lead,  if  yon 
like,)  and  does  not  need  to  be  propped  by  any  foreign 
aid !  or  is  this  only  a  solitary  instance  of  the  kind,  and 
are  there  no  other  specimens  in  Ireland  of  the  careless 
dangerous  extravagant  hearth-broom  system  I 

Yes,  that  little  window  is  a  map  of  make-shift 

Ireland  all  over. Mr.  Tit.  rose  a  cubit  length 

in  the  opinion  of  his  friend  the  waiter,  when  a 
gentleman,  driving  his  own  well-appointed  cab, 
with  a  gigantic  horse,  and  a  neat  dwarf  tiger,  car- 
ried him  off  to  dine  at  Salt  HiU,  with  a  set  of 
jovial  young  blades,  who  talked  of  the  Derby,  the 
odds  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  the  Ascot  cup,  as  if  on 
the  Turf,  not  alone  in  Ireland  but  in  England,  since 
they  had  got  out  of  long  clothes.  The  banquet 
concludes  with  a  receipt  for  dressing  hot  lobster 
extempore  at  the  table,  which  almost  merits  to  ap- 
pear in  the  next  edition  of  Meg  Dods.  Though 
some  gourmands  might  elevate  their  noses  at  por- 
ter accompanying,  and  whisky-punch  following, 
this  honne  bouche,  the  prescription  may,  as  to  pota- 
bles, be,  we  presume,  varied  at  pleasure.  While 
on  the  subject  of  cooking,  we  may  mention,  that 
at  a  great  cattle-show  dinner  at  Cork,  when  Mr.  Tit. 
nskcd  the  waiter  for  the  currant  jelly,  as  the  in- 
dispensable accompaniment  of  his  slice  of  venison. 


that  knowing  individual  blandly  replied, "  Sony 
there  is  no  currant  jelly.  Sir ;  ^  /  have  hrougkt 
you  some  very  fine  lobtta^tauee."  This  looks  ab- 
surd enough ;  but  who  cam  tell  the  effect  of  lobster- 
sauce  with  venison,  without  trial.  The  Cockney, 
if  a  man  of  original  genius  in  the  affairs  of  the 
table,  might  have  experimented : — sliced  cucumber 
or  green  peas  must-,  at  one  time,  to  Cockneys  espe- 
cially, have  appeared  quite  as  much  out  of  keeping 
with  Severn  salmon  as  lobster-sauce  to  venison.  Bat 
Mr.  Titmarsh  is  not  a  philosopher ;  he  does  not 
generalize  ;  he  makes  no  pretensions  of  the  sort. 
Among  the  pleasantest  sketches  in  the  travels  of 
the  Cockney  are  his  descriptions  of  a  gentlemao's 
country-house  in  the  county  of  Kildare ; — a  gen- 
tleman who— rare  character  in  Ireland — was  a 
judicious  and  spirited  agriculturist,  and  who  throve 
though  he  fanned  his  ovni  estate.  Making  way  in 
a  friend's  carriage  for  this  gentleman's  residence, 
the  Cockney  got  to  Kilcullen. 

Kilcullen  tumbles  down  a  hill,  and  struggles  np  an- 
other ;  the  two  being  here  picturesquely  divided  by  ths 
Liffey,  over  which  goes  an  antique  bridge.  .  .  There 
was  no  trade  in  the  little  place,  and  but  few  people  to 
be  seen,  except  a  crowd  round  a  meal-shop,  where  meal 
is  distributed  once  a-week  by  the  neighbouring  gentry. 
Thero  must  have  been  some  hundreds  of  persons  waiting 
about  the  doors  ;  women  for  the  most  part :  some  of 
their  children  were  to  be  found  loitering  about  the  bridge 
much  farther  up  the  street :  but  it  was  curious  to  note, 
amongst  these  undeniably-starving  people,  how  healthy 
their  looks  were.  Going  a  little  farther,  we  saw  women 
pulling  weeds  and  nettles  in  the  hedges,  on  which  dism^ 
sustenance  the  poor  creatures  live,  having  no  bread,  no 
potatoes,  no  work, — welll  these  women  did  not  look 
thinner  or  more  unhealthy  than  many  a  well-fed  person. 
A  company  of  English  lawyers,  now,  look  more  cadaver- 
ous than  these  starving  creatures. 

Thank  Heaven  for  the  blue  sky  that  bends  OTer 
all ;  for  the  free  and  fostering  breezes,  caressing 
all  alike,  and  giving  the  poor,  potato-fed,  ragged 
peasant  of  Ireland  a  richer  bloom,  a  more  vigor- 
ous frame,  than  the  sodden-complexioned  denizens 
of  wealthy  cities,  clad  in  fine  linen,  and  daily 
feasted  on  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding.  But  no 
thanks  to  landlords  and  lawgivers,  that  the  poorest 
may  breathe  fresh  air,  and  thrive  on  it.  It  is  not 
easy  to  put  bits  of  the  blue  sky  within  a  ling-fenoe. 
But  to  rotumto  the  happy  Irish  oountiy  residence 
— ^which  might  challenge  Europe  and  America  to 
match  it  for  the  "  rural  life  in  all  its  joys  and  ele- 
gance." 

Jnst  at  the  confines  of  this  pretty  rustic  republic,  our 
pleasant  afternoon's  drive  ended ;  and  I  must  begin  this 
tour  by  a  monstrous  breach  of  confidence,  by  first  de- 
scribing what  I  saw. 

WeU  then,  we  drove  ihrongh  a  neat  lodge-gate,  with 
no  stone  lions  or  supporters,  but  riding  well  on  its  hinges, 
and  looking  fresh  and  white ;  and  pa^ed  by  a  lodge,  not 
Gothic,  but  decorated  with  flowers  and  evergreens,  with 
clean  windows  and  a  sound  slate  roof;  and  then  went 
over  a  trim  road,  through  a  few  acres  of  grass,  adorned 
with  plenty  of  young  firs  and  other  healthy  trees,  nnder 
which  were  feeding  a  dozen  of  fine  cows,  or  more.  The 
road  led  up  to  a  house,  or  rather  a  congregation  of 
rooms,  built  seemingly  to  suit  the  owner's  convenience, 
and  increasing  with  his  increasing  wealth,  or  whim,  or 
family.  This  latter  is  as  plentifU  as  everything  else 
about  the  place ;  and  as  the  arrows  increased,  the  good- 
natured  lucky  &ther  has  been  forced  to  multiply  the 
quivers. 

First  came  out  a  young  gentleman,  the  heir  of  the 
house,  who,  after  greeting  Us  papa,  began  examining 
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th«  borees  irith  much  interest ;  wUlBt  tbree  or  fonr  ser- 
nnts,  qoite  neat  and  well  dressed,  and,  wonderful  to  say, 
withmit  toy  talking,  began  to  occupy  themselTes  with 
the  carriage,  the  passengers,  and  the  trunks.  Mean- 
while, the  owner  of  the  bouse  had  gone  into  the  hall, 
which  is  snugly  furnished  as  a  morning-room,  and  where 
one,  two,  three,  young  ladies  came  in  to  greet  him.  The 
young  ladies  having  concluded  their  embraces,  performed 
(as  I  am  bound  to  say  from  experience,  both  in  London 
and  Paris)  some  very  appropriate  and  well-finished  curt- 
sies to  the  strangers  arriving ;  and  these  three  young 
persons  were  presently  succeeded  by  some  still  younger, 
who  came  without  any  curtsies  at  all,  but  bounding  and 
jnmping ;  and,  shouting  out  "  Papa !"  at  the  top  of  Aeir 
Toioes,  they  fell  forthwith  upon  that  worthy  gentleman's 
person,  taking  possession,  this  of  his  knees,  that  of  his 
arms,  that  of  his  whiskers,  as  fancy  or  taste  might  dictate. 

"  Are  there  any  more  of  you!"  says  he,  with  perfect 
good  hnmonr ;  and,  in  fiwt,  it  appeared  that  there  were 
some  more  in  the  nursery,  as  we  subsequently  had  occa- 
sioB  to  see. 

Well,  this  large  happy  family  are  lodged  in  a  house 
than  which  a  prettier  or  more  comfortable  is  not  to  be 
seen  eren  in  &igland ;  of  the  furniture  of  which  it  may 
be  in  confidence  said,  that  each  article  is  only  made  to 
answer  one  purpose : — thus,  that  chairs  are  never  called 
npon  to  exercise  the  versatility  of  their  genius  by  prop- 
ping np  windows ;  that  chests  of  drawers  are  not  obliged 
to  move  their  unwieldy  persons  in  order  to  act  as  locks 
to  doors  :  that  the  windows  are  not  variegated  by  paper, 
or  adorned  with  wafers,  as  in  other  places  which  I  have 
seen ;  in  fact,  that  the  place  is  just  as  comfortable  as  a 
place  can  be 

There  is  no  need  to  particularize  the  chairs  and  tables 
any  fkrther,  nor  to  say  what  sort  of  conversation  and 
eluet  we  had ;  nor  to  set  down  the  dishes  served  at  din- 
ner. If  an  Irish  gentleman  does  not  give  you  a  more 
hearty  welcome  than  an  Englishman,  at  least  he  has  a 
more  hearty  manner  of  welcoming  you ;  and  while  the 
latter  reserves  his  fun  and  humour  (if  he  possesses  those 
qualities)  for  his  particular  friends,  the  former  is  ready 
to  laugh  and  talk  his  best  with  all  the  world,  and  give 
way  entirely  to  his  mood 

NoUiing  could  be  more  delightful  to  witness  than  the 
evident  affection  which  the  children  and  parents  bore  to 
one  anodier  and  to  their  parents,  and  the  cheerfulness 
and  happiness  of  their  family  parties.  The  father  of  one 
lad  went  with  a  party  of  his  friends  and  fiunily  on  a 
pleaaore  party  in  a  handsome  coach-and-fonr.  The  little 
fellow  sate  on  the  coach-box,  and  played  with  the  whip 
very  vristfitlly  for  some  time :  the  sun  was  shining,  the 
horses  came  out  in  bright  harness  with  glistening  coats ; 
one  of  the  girls  brought  a  geranium  to  stick  in  papa's 
button-hole,  who  was  to  drive. 

"  That's  a  mm  fellow,"  said  the  eldest  of  these  latter 
to  me,  as  his  father  went  out  of  the  room,  evidently 
thinking  liis  papa  was  the  greatest  wit  and  wonder  in 
the  whole  world.  And  a  great  merit,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  on  the  part  of  these  worthy  parents  was,  that  they 
consented  not  only  to  make,  but  to  take  jokes  from  their 
young  ones :  nor  was  the  parental  authority  in  the  least 
weakened  by  this  kind  familiar  intercourse. 

A  word  vrith  regard  to  the  ladies  so  tax.  Those  I  have 
seen,  appear  to  the  fbll  as  well  educated  and  refined,  and 
far  more  fVank  and  cordial,  than  the  generality  of  the 
fair  creatures  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  I  have 
not  heard  anything  about  poetry,  to  be  sure,  and  in  only 
one  house  have  seen  an  album ;  but  I  have  heard  some 
capital  music,  of  an  excellent  family  sort — that  sort 
which  is  used,  namely,  to  set  young  people  dancing, 
wliieh  they  have  done  merrily  for  some  nights.  In  re- 
spect of  drinking,  among  the  gentry,  teetotalism  does  not, 
thank  heaven  !  as  yet  appear  to  prevail ;  but  although 
the  elaret  has  been  invariably  good,  there  has  been  no 
improper  use  of  it.  Let  all  E^lish  be  recommended  to 
be  very  careful  of  whisky. 

So  much  for  the  interior.    We  shall  now  walk 
over  the  farm,  and  examine  the  improvements. 
Befbre  setting  out  on  our  second  day's  journey,  we 
VOL.  x.^ — NO.  cxiv. 


had  time  to  accompany  the  well-pleased  owner  of  H 

tovni,  over  some  of  his  fields  and  out-premises.  Nor  can 
there  be  a  pleasanter  sight  to  owner  or  stranger.     Mr. 

P farms  four  hundred  acres  of  land  about  his  house ; 

and  employs  on  this  estate  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
ten  persons.  He  says  there  is  full  work  for  every  one 
of  them  ;  and  to  see  the  elaborate  state  of  cultivation  in 
which  the  land  was,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  such 
an  agricultural  regiment  were  employed.  The  estate  is 
like  a  well-ordered  garden— we  walked  into  a  huge  field 
of  potatoes,  and  the  landlord  made  us  remark  that  there 
was  not  a  single  weed  between  the  Airrows  ;  and  the 
whole  formed  a  vast  flower-bed  of  a  score  of  acres. 
Every  bit  of  land  np  to  the  hedge-side  was  fertilized  and 
full  of  produce :  the  space  left  for  the  plough  having 
afterwards  been  gone  over,  and  yielding  its  fullest  pro- 
portion of  "  fruit."  In  a  turnip-field  were  a  score  or 
more  of  women  and  children,  who  were  marching  through 
the  ridges,  removing  the  young  plants  where  two  or 
three  had  grown  together,  and  leaving  only  the  most 
healthy.  Every  individual  root  in  the  field  was  thus  the 
object  of  culture  ;  and  the  owner  said  that  this  extreme 
cultivation  answered  his  purpose,  and  that  the  employ- 
ment of  all  these  hands  (the  women  and  children  earn 
6d.  and  8d.  a-day  all  the  year  round,)  which  gained  him 
some  reputation  as  a  philanthropist.  Drought  him  profit 
as  a  farmer  too  ;  for  his  crops  were  the  best  that  land 
could  produce.  He  has  further  the  advantage  of  a  large 
stock  for  manure,  and  does  everything  for  the  land  which 
art  can  do.  Here  we  saw  several  experiments  in  ma- 
nuring. An  acre  of  turnips  prepared  with  bone-dust  ; 
another  with  "  Murray's  Composition,"  whereof  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  the  ingredients  ;  another  with  a  new 
manure  called  Guano.  As  &r  as  turnips  and  a  first- 
year's  crop  went,  the  Guano  carried  the  day.  The  plants 
on  the  Guano  acre  looked  to  be  three  weeks  in  advance 
of  their  neighbours,  and  were  extremely  plentiful  and 
healthy.  I  went  to  see  this  field  two  months  after  the 
above  passage  was  written ;  the  Guano  acre  still  kept 
the  lead;  the  bone-dust  run  Guano  very  hard;  and  Ck>m- 
position  was  clearly  distanced. 

Behind  the  house  is  a  fine  village  of  com  and  hay 
ricks,  and  a  street  of  out-buildings,  where  all  the  work 
of  the  farm  is  prepared.  Here  were  numerous  people 
coming  with  pails  for  buttermilk,  which  the  good-na- 
tured landlord  made  over  to  them.  A  score  of  men  or 
more  were  busied  about  the  place  ;  some  at  a  grind- 
stone, others  at  a  forge— other  fellows  busied  in  the 
cart-houses  and  stables,  all  of  which  were  as  neatly  kept 
as  in  the  best  farm  in  Eugland.  A  little  further  on  was 
a  flower-garden,  a  kitchen-garden,  a  hot-house  just 
building,  a  kennel  of  fine  pointers  and  setters  ; — indeed 
a  noble  feature  of  country  neatness,  thrifli  and  plenty. 

We  went  into  the  cottages  and  gardens  of  several  of 

Mr.  P 's  labourers,  which  were  all  so  neat,  that  I 

could  not  help  fancying  they  were  pet  cottages  erected 
under  the  landlord's  own  superintendence,  and  orna- 
mented to  his  order.  But  he  declared  that  it  vras  not 
so  ;  that  the  only  benefit  his  labourers  got  fh>m  him  was 
constant  work,  and  a  house  rent-free  ;  and  that  the 
neatness  of  the  gardens  and  dwellings  was  of  their  own 
doing.  By  making  them  a  present  of  the  hoose,  he 
said,  he  made  them  a  present  of  the  pig  and  live  stock, 
with  which  almost  every  Irish  cottar  pays  his  rent,  so 
that  each  workman  could  have  a  bit  of  meat  for  his  sup- 
port ; — would  that  all  labourers  in  the  empire  had  as 
much  !  With  regard  to  the  neatness  of  the  houses,  the 
best  way  to  ensure  this,  he  said,  was  for  the  master  con- 
stantly to  visit  them — to  awaken  as  much  emnlation  as 
he  could  amongst  the  cottagers,  so  that  each  should 
make  his  place  as  good  as  his  neighbour's — and  to  take 
them  good-humouredly  to  task  if  they  failed  in  the  re- 
quisite care.    And  so  this  pleasant  day's  visit  ended. 

In  contemplating  this  scene  of  Irish  prosperity, 
Mr.  Titmarsh  becomes  a  philosopher,  for  we  will 
not  believe  that  he  b  at  all  a  courtier.  He  remarks — 

There  are  some  happy  organizations  in  the  world 
which  possess  the  great  virtue  of  protperUy.  It  implies 
cheerfUtneas,  simplicity,  shrewdness,  penereraoee,  hon- 
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esty,  good  healtli.  See  boir,  Won  the  good-hmnoored 
resolution  of  such  characters,  ill-luck  gires  yta,j,  and  for- 
tune assumes  their  own  smiling  complexion  1  Such  men 
grow  rich  without  driving  a  single  hard  bargain  ;  their 
condition  being  to  make  others  prosper  along  witii  them- 
selves. Thus,  his  Very  charity,  another  informant  tells 
me,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  my  host's  good  fortune.  He 
might  have  three  pounds  a-year  f^om  each  of  forty  cot- 
tages, but  instead  prefers  a  hundred  healthy  workmen  ; 
or  be  might  have  a  fourth  of  the  number  of  workmen, 
and  a  farm  yielding  a  produce  proportionately  less  ;  but 
instead  of  saving  the  money  of  their  wages,  prefers  a 
farm,  the  produce  of  which,  »i  I  have  heaiS  from  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  take  to  be  good  authority,  is  nnequ^ed 
elsewhere. 

Besides  the  cottages,  we  visited  a  pretty  school,  where 
children  of  an  exceeding  smallness  were  at  their  work, 
— the  children  of  the  Catholic  peasantry.  The  few  Pro- 
testants of  the  district  do  not  attend  the  national  school, 
nor  learn  their  alphabet  or  their  multiplication-table  in 
company  with  their  little   Roman  Catholic  brethren. 

The  clergyman,  who  lives  hard  by  the  gate  of  H 

town,  in  his  communication  with  his  parishioners,  cannot 
fail  to  see  how  much  misery  is  relieved,  and  how  much 
good  is  done  by  his  neighbour;  but  though  the  two 
gentlemen  are  on  good  terms,  Ihe  clergyman  will  not 
break  bread  irith  hu  Catholic  fellow-chnstian. 

Long  life  to  you,  Mr.  P !  Hold  on  your  way, 

and  never  you  mind  the  panon.  As  we  are  among 
Irish  interiors,  fre  eiuJl  keep  there  some  time 
longer  ;  though  it  should  prevent  ua  from  taking 
things  in  order.  The  second  night's  stopping-place, 
if  kss  trim,  refined,  and  well-appointed,  was  not 
less  happy,  and,  we  suspect,  much  more  Irish. 

Our  day's  journey  lay  through  a  country  more  pictur- 
esque, though  by  no  means  so  prosperous  and  well-culti- 
vated as  the  district  through  which  we  had  passed  on 
our  drive  fiom  Dublm.  This  trip  carried  ns  ttirough 
the  county  of  Carlow,  and  the  town  of  that  name  ;  a 
wretched  place  enough,  with  a  fine  court-house,  and  a 

couple  of  fine  churches There 

is  a  convent  by  the  side  of  the  cathedral,  and,  of  course, 
a  parcel  of  beggars  all  about,  and  indeed  all  over  the 
town,  promise  in  their  prayers  and  invocations  of  the 
Lord,  and  whining  flatteries  of  the  persons  vriiom  they 
address.  One  wretched  old  tottering  hag  began  whin- 
ing the  Lord's  prayer  as  a  proof  of  ner  sincerity,  and 
blundered  in  the  very  midst  of  it,  and  left  us  thoroughly 
disgusted  after  the  very  first  sentence. 

Mr.  Titmarsh  was  predetermined  not  to  give  a 
single  rap  to  any  of  those  bleared,  disgusting,  im^ 
pudent,  witty,  and  canting  beggars  which  so  move 
the  mirth  or  tenderness  (rf  all  other  traveUers,  and 
he  in  general  kept  his  word.  He  first  tells  a  very 
good  story  of  the  Landlord  of  the  Royal  Oak  at 
Leighlin  Bridge,  and  then  we  get  into  quarters  '. — 

Soon  after  quitting  the  Royal  Oak,  our  road  branches 
off  to  the  hospitable  house  where  our  party,  consisting  of 
a  dozen  persons,  was  to  be  housed  and  fed  for  the  night. 
Fancy  &e  look  which  an  FjigH«h  gentleman  of  moderate 
meuis  would  assume,  at  being  eaUed  on  to  receive  snoh 
a  company  1  A  pretty  road  of  a  conpie  of  miles,  thickly 
grown  with  ash  and  oak  treee,  under  which  the  hate  ot 
coach  passengers  suffered  some  danger,  leads  to  the 

bouse  ot  D .    A  young  son  of  the  bouse,  on  a  white 

pony,  was  on  the  look-out,  aad  great  oheeriog  and  shout- 
ing took  place  aiMng  the  young  people  as  waosme  in  sight. 

Trotting  away  by  the  earriage-side,  be  brought  os 
through  a  gate  with  a  pretty  avenue  of  trees  leading  (o 
the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  bouse — a  haadsome  building 
commanding  noble  views  of  river,  mountains,  and  plan- 
tations. Oar  entertainer  only  rents  the  place  ;  so  I  may 
say,  without  any  imputation  against  him,  that  the  house 
was  by  no  means  so  handsome  within  as  without, — not 
that  the  want  of  finidi  in  the  interior  made  our  party 
the  less  merry,  or  the  host's  entertainment  less  hearty 
and  coidiaL 


The  gentleman  who  bnilt  «id  owns  the  hotu«,iiks 
many  other  proprietors  in  Ireland,  found  his  maniiiHi 
too  expensive  for  his  means,  and  has  relinquished  it.  I 
asked  what  his  income  might  be,  and  no  wonder  that  ha 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  house  ;  which  a  man  with 
four  times  the  income  in  England,  would  scarcely  vea- 
tore  to  inhabit.  ^Hiere  were  numerous  sitting-roonu 
below  J  a  large  loite  of  rooms  above,  in  which  our  large 
party,  with  their  servants,  disappeared  without  toy 
seeming  inconvenience,  and  which  already  aocommo- 
dated  a  fiunily  of  at  least  a  dozen  persons  and  a  aome- 
reus  train  of  domestics.  There  was  a  great  court-yard, 
surrounded  by  cwital  offices,  with  stabling  and  coach- 
houses sufficient  for  a  half-dozen  of  country  gentleman. 
An  English  squire  of  ten  thousand  a-year  might  live  is 
such  a  place — the  original  owner,  I  am  told,  had  not 
many  more  hundreds. 

Our  host  has  wisely  turned  the  chief  part  of  the  plet* 
sure-ground  round  the  house  into  a  farm ;  nor  did  th* 
land  look  a  bit  the  worse,  as  I  thought,  for  having  rich 
crops  of  potatoes  growing  in  place  of  grass,  and  fine 
plots  of  waving  wheat  and  barley.  The  care,  ^ill,  and 
neatness  everywhere  exhibited,  and  the  immense  Inziui- 
ance  of  the  crops,  could  not  fail  to  strike  even  a  Coeki^ey; 
and  one  of  our  party,  a  very  well-known,  practical  to- 
mer,  told  me  that  there  was  at  least  five  bnndred  poind* 
worth  of  produce  upon  the  little  estate  of  aome  sixty 
acres,  of  which  only  twenty-five  were  nnder  the  plough 

As  at  H town,  on  the  previous  day,  several  nea 

and  women  appeared  sauntering  in  the  grounds,  and  M 
the  master  came  up,  asked  for  work,  or  sixpence,  or  toM 
a  story  of  want,  liiere  are  lodge-gates  at  both  ends  of 
the  demesne ;  but  it  appears  the  good-natured  practice 
of  the  oonntiy  admits  a  beggar  as  well  as  any  other 
visiter.  To  a  couple  our  landlord  gave  money,  to  ano- 
ther a  little  job  of  work ;  uiothar  he  sent  roughly  out  of 
the  premises :  and  I  could  judge  thus  what  a  oontiniial 
tax  upon  the  Irish  gentleman  these  travelling  paapen 
must  be,  of  whom  bis  ground  is  never  free. 

There,  loitering  about  the  stabl»8  and  out-honses,  were 
several  people  who  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  sort  of 
right  to  be  there :  women  and  children  who  had  a  olaia 
upon  the  buttermilk ;  men  who  did  an  odd  job  now  and 
then ;  loose  haogers-on  of  the  family :  and  in  the  loiff»g- 
houses  and  ions  I  have  entered,  the  same  sort  of  ifgged 
vassals  are  to  be  found ;  in  a  house,  however  poor,  yoi 
are  sure  to  see  some  poorer  dependant  who  is  »  atraogw, 
taking  a  msal  of  potatoes  in  tiie  kitchen ;  a  Tim  or  Mika 
loitering  hard  by,  ready  to  nw  on  i^  message,  or  eany  a 
bag.  This  is  vrritten,  for  instaoee,  at  a  lodging  over  a 
shop  in  Cork.  There  aits  in  the  shop  a  poor  eld  fellsw 
quite  past  work,  but  who  totters  up  and  dovra  stairs  to 
the  lodgers,  and  does  what  little  he  can  for  his  etfij- 
won  bread.  There  is  another  feUow  oataide  ^Kbo  is  au* 
to  make  his  bow  to  anybody  issoing  from  the  Mgiagi 
and  ask  if  his  honour  wants  an  errand  done !  Neither 
class  of  such  dependants  exist  vrith  uiu  What  bouae- 
keeper  in  London  is  there  will  feed  an  old  m«a  of  seventy 
that 's  good  for  nothing,  or  encourage  such  a  dUrapotatiis 
hanger-on  as  yonder  shuffling,  smiling  cad  I 

Nor  did  Mr.  M— 's  "irregulars"  disappear  with  tke 
day;  for  when,  after  a  great  deal  of  raerrimeBt  and  ki«d 
happy  dancing  and  romping  of  young  people,  the  fine- 
ness of  the  night  suggested  the  propriety  of  siaokijig  • 
cei:tain  cigar,  (it  is  never  more  acceptable  than  at  that 
season,)  the  yoang  squire  voted  that  we  ahoold  adjoin 
to  the  atablea  for  the  purpose,  where  aeeordingly  (he 
cigars  were  discussed.  There  were  still  the  isenl*'''' 
half-dozen  haagen-oo :  one  OMte  grinaiog  with  a  lU" 
ten,  all  nature  being  in  universal  blaekoesa  eifDOft  his 
grinning  face ;  another  ran  obsequiously  to  the  ataUei  to 
rfiow  a  (aroorite  mare — I  think  it  was  a  mare— *h«»g>' 
it  may  have  been  a  mule,  and  your  humble  servant  ■»* 
much  the  wiser.  The  eloths  were  taJbw  off;  the  Allen 
vrith  the  oandlea  crowded  about;  and  &m  young  aquii* 
bade  me  admire  the  beauty  of  her  fore-leg,  which  I  did 
with  the  greateat  possible  gravity.  Did  you  ertt  lee 
such  a  fore-leg  as  that  in  your  life  ?  says  the  young 
squire,  and  fhrther  discoursed  upon  the  horse's  pomt«i 
tise  amateur  grooms  joining  in  chorus. 
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There  wm  another  yoimg  sqoire  6f  onr  part;,  a  plea- 
■tnt  geDtiemanlike  yonng  fellow,  who  danoed  as  prettilf 
M  any  Fmichmaa,  and  who  luul  ridden  orer  from  a 
neighbonring  honse.  As  I  went  to  bed,  the  two  lads 
were  aigoing  whether  yonng  Sqnire  B —  shonld  go 
home  or  (tay  at  D —  that  night.  There  was  a  bed  for 
him — ^there  waa  a  bed  for  everybody,  it  Beamed,  and  a 
kiiid  welcome  too.  How  different  was  all  this  to  the 
wmys  of  a  serers  English  honse  I 

Next  taorninjC  the  iriiole  of  onr  merry  party  assembled 
round  a  long,  jorial  breakfiwt-table,  stored  with  all  sorts 
«f  good  thi^;  and  the  biggest  and  jorialest  man  of  all, 
who  had  jnst  eome  in  tit&  ttoim  a  walk  in  the  fields, 
and  Towed  that  he  was  as  hongry  as  a  hmitar,  and  was 
cutting  some  slices  oat  of  an  inviting  ham  on  the  side- 
table,  snddenly  let  fall  his  knife  and  fork  with  dismay. 
"  Sore,  John,  don't  you  know  it's  Friday,"  cried  a  lady 
from  the  table;  and  back  John  oame  with  a  most  logn- 
hrkins  queer  look  on  his  jolly  fkce,  and  fell  to  work  upon 
bread  and  bntter,  as  resigned  as  possible,  amidst  no  small 
langhter,  as  may  be  well  imagined.  On  this  I  was  bound, 
as  a  Protestant,  to  eat  a  large  slice  of  pork,  and  dis- 
charged that  daty  nobly,  and  with  much  self-sacrifioe. 

The  &moa8  "drag"  which  had  brought  us  so  &r, 
seemed  to  be  as  hospitable  and  ehutio  as  the  house  which 
w*  now  left;  for  tiie  coach  accommodated,  inside  and 
out,  a  considerable  party  from  the  honse,  and  we  took 
our  road  leisurely,  in  a  cloudless,  soorohlng  day,  towards 
Waterford. 

Don't  yon  think  this  clever  sketching,  conrteona 
reader?  and  don't  you  also  think  that  Mr.  Tit- 
maish'  knows  how  to  select  his  subjects  with  some 
taste  and  judgment  ?  We  get  on.  Here  next  comes 
Ballyhale,  a  posting  village,  and  its  ancient  popu- 
lation basking  in  the  noon-day  sun,  as  happy,  and 
at  leisure,  as  if  they  had  no  more  to  do  or  care  for 
than  Wordsworth's  gypsies.  There  is  a  picture  of 
this  scene,  on  which  tito  hard-worked  or  worried 
lawyer,  phy^ian,  merchant,  editor,  or  penny-a- 
Hner  of  London,  may  look  with  envy,  and  sigh 
over  his  own  unending  toils. 

At  the  great  Cattle  Show  at  Cork,  a  very  grand 
and  really  interesting  occasion,  for  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  held  there,  our 
Cockney  friend  showed  himself  a  much  better 
jndge  of  the  respective  dinners  of  the  rival  hotels, 
the  Whig  and  the  Tory  houses,  than  of  breed  or 
condition.  He  wishes  that  Mr.  Cuff  of  the  Free- 
masons' Tavern  had  been  in  Cork  to  take  a  leaf 
ottt  of  the  carte  of  the  Whig,  or  guinea-a-head 
landlord  of  that  city.  He  is  not  able  to  speak  so 
favourably  of  the  Conservative  half-guinea  host, 
■who  served  up  only  cold  joints — allowed  poor  pints 
s-man  of  bad  wine,  the  whisky-punch  to  be  paid 
for  extra.  One  aged  nobleman  present  set  up  the 
Cockney's  bristles  by  talking  of  the  landed  gentry 
**  condescending  upon  proper  oeeanong"  like  this, 
to  dine  with  farmers.  He  is  eloquent  on  the  sub- 
ject : — 

Prodigious  eondesoension  truly  I  This  neat  speech 
seemed  to  me  an  oratorio  slap  on  the  face  to  abont  nine 
hundred  and  seventy  persons  present;  and  being  one  of 
the  latter,  I  began  to  hiss  by  way  of  acknowledgment 
of  the  compliment,  and  hoped  that  a  strong  party  would 
have  destroyed  the  harmony  of  the  evening,  and  done 
likewise.  But  not  one  hereditary  bondsman  would  join 
in  the  oompUment — and  they  were  quite  ri^t  too.  The 
<AA  lord  who  talked  about  condescension  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  kindest  landlords  in  Ireland.  If  he  thinke 
he  condescends  by  doing  his  duty  and  mixing  with  men 
as  good  as  himself,  the  fault  lies  with  the  latter.  Why 
are  they  so  ready  to  go  down  on  their^ees  to  my  lord  1 
A  man  can't  help  "  condescending"  to  another  who  will 


persist  In  kissing  Yai  shoe-strings.  They  respect  rank 
in  England — the  people  seem  almost  to  adore  it  here. 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  mere  rank,  "  the  guinea's 
stamp,"  does  not  fail  of  worship  even  in  England. 
But  we  come  to  better  things : — 

After  the  grand  dinner  oame  a  grand  ball,  which  was  in- 
deed one  of  the  gayest  and  prettiest  sights  ever  seen;  nor 
was  it  the  less  agreeable,  because  the  ladies  of  the  city 
mixed  with  the  ladiee  from  the  country , and  vied  with  them 
in  grace  and  beauty.  The  charming  gaiety  and  f^rank- 
ness  of  the  Irish  ladies  have  been  noted  and  admired  by 
every  foreigner  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  mingle 
in  their  society;  and  I  hope  it  is  not  detracting  fVom  the 
merit  of  the  npper  classes,  to  say  that  the  lower  are  not 
a  whit  less  pleasing.  I  never  saw  in  any  country  snoh 
a  general  grace  of  manner  and  ladyhood. 

In  regard  of  the  Monster  ladies,  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
be  present  at  two  or  three  evening  parties  at  Cork,  and 
must  say  that  they  seem  to  excel  the  English  ladies  not 
only  in  wit  and  vivacity,  but  in  the  still  mare  important 
article  of  the  toilette.  They  are  as  well  dressed  as 
French  women,  and  incomparably  handsomer;  and  if 
ever  this  book  reaches  a  thirtietii  edition,  and  I  can  find 
out  better  words  to  express  admiration,  they  shall  be 
inserted  hare.  Among  the  Udiai'  aoeomplishments,  I 
may  mention,  that  I  have  heard  in  two  or  three  private 
families  such  fine  mnsie  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  out 
of  a  capital.  In  one  honse  we  had  a  supper  and  songs 
afterwards,  in  the  old  honest  &shion.  Tkie  was  in  Ire- 
land when  the  custom  was  a  common  one;  but  the  world 
grows  languid  as  it  grows  genteel ;  and  I  fancy  it  re- 
quires more  than  ordinary  spirit  and  conrage  now  for  a 
good  old  gentleman,  at  the  head  of  his  kind  fiunily 
table,  to  strike  up  a  good  old  fkmily  song. 

The  delightful  old  gentleman  who  sung  the  song  here 
mentioned,  could  not  help  talking  of  the  Temperance 
Movement  with  a  sort  of  regret,  and  said  that  all  the 
fiin  had  gone  out  of  Ireland  since  Father  Mathew  ban- 
ished the  whisky  from  it. 

We  recommend  the  Ursuline  Convent,  and  the 
Pfere  La  Chaise  of  Cork  to  all  sentimental  readers, 
but  especially  to  young  ladies,  and  come  to  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  modern  men,  namely  that 
same  Father  Mathew  of  whom  we  have  all  heard. 

On  the  day  we  arrived  at  Cork,  and  as  the  passengers 
descended  from  the  "  drag,"  a  stout,  handsome,  honest- 
looking  man,  of  some  two-and-forty  years,  was  passing 
by,  and  received  a  number  of  bows  from  the  crowd 
around.  It  Was  Thbobai.d  Matbew,  with  whose  fkce 
a  thousand  little  print-shop  windows  had  already  ren- 
dered me  familiar.  He  shook  hands  with  the  master  of 
the  carriage  very  cordially,  and  just  as  cordially  with 
the  master  s  coachman,  a  disciple  of  temperance,  as  at 
least  half  Ireland  is  at  present.  The  day  after  the  famous 
dinnerat  MacDowall's,  some  of  us  came  down  rather  late, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  night  before 
— (I  uiink  it  was  Lord  Bernard's  quotatfon  from  Virgil, 
or  else  the  absence  of  the  currant  jelly  for  the  venison, 
that  occasioned  a  slight  headache  amongsomeof  us,  and 
an  extreme  longing  for  soda  water,) — and  there  was  the 
Apostle  of  Temperance  seated  at  the  table  drinking  tea. 

The  world  likes  to  know 

how  a  great  man  appears  even  to  a  valet-de-chambre, 
and  I  suppose  it  is  one's  vanity  that  is  flattered  in  such 
rare  company  to  find  the  great  man  quite  as  unassuming 
as  the  very  smallest  personage  present ;  and  so  like  to 
other  mortals,  that  we  would  not  know  him  to  be  a  great 
man  at  all,  did  we  not  know  his  name,  and  what  he  had 
done.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  Mr.  Mathew's 
manner,  except  that  it  is  exceedingly  simple,  hearty, 
and  manly,  and  that  he  does  not  wear  the  downcast, 
demure  look  which,  I  know  not  why,  certainly  character- 
izes the  chief  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  profession. 
Whence  comes  that  general  scowl  which  darkens  the 
faces  of  the  Irish  priesthood  I  I  have  met  a  score  of  these 
reverend  gentlemen  in  the  country,  and  not  one  of  them 
seemed  to  look  or  speak  iiankly,  except  Mr.  Mathew, 
and  a  couple  more.    He  is  almost  the  only  mas,  too, 
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that  I  hare  met  in  Ireland,  irho,  in  speaking  of  public 
matters,  did  not  talk  as  a  partizan.  With  the  state  of 
the  country,  of  landlord,  tenant,  and  peasantry,  he  seem- 
ed to  be  most  curiously  and  intimately  acquainted  ; 
speaking  of  their  wants,  differences,  ,and  the  means  of 
bettering  them,  with  the  minutest  practical  knowledge. 
And  it  was  impossible  in  hearing  him,  to  know,  butih>m 
previous  acquaintance  with  his  cluracter,  whether  he 
was  Whig  or  Tory,  Catholic  or  Protestant.  Why  does 
not  GoTemment  make  a  Privy  Ck)nnoillar  of  him  I — that 
is,  if  he  would  honour  the  Right  Honourable  body  by 
taking  a  seat  amongst  them.  His  knowledge  of  the 
people  is  prodigious,  and  their  confidence  in  him  as 
great  ;  and  what  a  touching  attachment  that  is  which 
these  poor  fellows  show  to  any  one  who  has  their  cause 
at  heart — even  to  any  one  who  says  he  has  I 

Avoiding  all  political  questions,  no  man  seems  more 
eager  than  he  for  the  practical  improvement  of  this 
country.  Leases  and  rents,  farming  improvements,  read- 
ing societies,  music  societies — he  was  full  of  these,  and 
of  his  schemes  of  tempenuice  above  all.  He  never  misses 
a  chance  of  "»!tlring  a  convert,  and  has  his  hand  ready 
and  a  pledge  in  his  pocket  for  sick  or  poor.  One  of  his 
disciples,  in  a  livery  coat,  came  into  the  room  with  a 
tray — ilr,  Matiiew  recognised  him,  and  shook  him  by 
the  hand  directly;  so  he  did  vrith  the  strangers  who 
were  presented  to  him  ;  and  not  with  a  courtly,  popu- 
larity-hunting air,  but,  as  it  seemed,  from  sheer  hearty 
kindness,  and  a  desire  to  do  every  one  good. 

Cork,  in  some  "of  its  quarters,  seems  the  very 
Naples  of  the  British  dominions.  Dublin  has  the 
Bay,  but  Cork  boasts  the  Lazzaroni  population. 
After  referring  to  the  dnlness  and  loneliness  of  the 
best  streets  in  the  retpeetable  quarter  of  the  city, 
our  lively  friend  continues  thus  : — 

I  have  mentioned  the  respectable  quarter  of  the  city 
— ^for  there  are  quarters  in  it  swarming  with  life,  but  of 
such  a  frightful  kind  as  no  pen  need  care  to  describe  ; 
alleys  where  the  odours  and  rags  and  darkness  are  so 
hideons,  that  one  runs  frightened  away  from  them.  In 
some  of  them,  they  say,  not  the  policeman,  only  the 
priest,  can  penetrate.  I  asked  a  Roman  catholic  clergy- 
man of  the  city  to  take  me  into  some  of  these  hannts, 
but  he  refhsed  very  justly  ;  and  indeed  a  man  may  be 
quite  satisfied  with  what  he  can  see  in  the  mere  oat- 
skirts  of  the  districts,  without  caring  to  penetrate  far- 
ther. Not  far  ttom  the  quays  is  an  open  space  where 
the  poor  hold  a  market  or  bazaar.  Here  is  liveliness 
and  business  enough :  ragged  women  chattering  and 
crying  their  beggarly  wares  ;  ragged  boys  gloating  over 
dirty  apple  and  pie  stalls  ;  fish  (Vying,  and  raw,  and 
stinking  ;  clothes-booths,  where  you  might  buy  a  ward- 
robe for  scarecrows  ;  old  nails,  hoops,  bottles,  and  ma- 
rine wares  ;  old  battered  furniture,  that  has  been  sold 
against  starvation.  In  the  streets  round  about  this 
place,  on  a  sunshiny  day,  all  the  black  gaping  windows 
and  mouldy  steps  are  covered  with  squatting  lazy 
figures, — women  with  bare  breasts,  nursing  babies,  and 
leering  a  joke  as  you  pass  by,— ragged  children  paddling 
everywhere.  It  is  but  two  minutes'  walk  out  of  Patrick 
Street,  where  yon  come  upon  a  fine  flashy  shop  of  plated 
goods,  or  a  grand  French  emporium  of  dolls,  walking- 
sticks,  carpet-bags,  and  perflimery.  The  markets  hard 
by  have  a  rough,  old-fSuhioned,  cheeri\il  look  ;  it's  a 
comfort  after  the  misery  to  hear  a  red  butcher's  wife 
crying  after  you  to  buy  an  honest  piece  of  meat.  The 
poor-house,  newly  established,  cannot  hold  a  fifth  part 
of  the  poverty  of  this  great  town. 

The  excessive  gentility  of  the  shopkeepers  in 
Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  all  alike,  is  duly 
noticed  by  Mr.  Titmarsh.  They  will  hardly  con- 
descend to  wait  upon  a  customer  on  any  terms, 
but  never  till  it  quite  suits  themselves.  The  want 
of  small  change  is  another  feature  as  remarkable 
as  the  indifference  to  customers.  In  Cork,  change 
for  a  five-pound  note  could  not  be  obtained  without 
sending  to  the  bank ;  and  at  the  post-office. — But  | 


this  is  a  grievance  that  should  be  put  on  record. 
It  is  intolerable. 

I  received  six  £5  Post-office  orders;  I  called  fon 
times  on  as  many  different  days  at  the  Post-office  befon 
the  capital  could  be  forthcoming,  getting  on  the  thiid 
application  £20,  (after  m»n»i|;  a  gnaX  clamour,  ud 
vowing  that  sndi  things  were  unheard-of  in  England,) 
and  on  the  fourth  call,  the  remaining  £10.  I  saw  poor 
people  who  may  have  come  from  the  country  with  tiieir 
orders,  refused  payment  of  an  order  of  some  40b.  ;  and 
a  gentleman  who  tendered  a  pound-note  inpayment  of  a 
foreign  letter,  told  to  "  leave  his  letter  and  pay  some 
other  time."  Such  things  could  not  take  place  in  the 
hnndred-and-second  city  in  England. 

We  leave  our  Irish  friends  to  mark  and  in- 
wardly digest  what  follows.  It  is  but  one  of  the 
many  symptoms  and  indications  of  an  inveterate 
disease  corroding  the  entire  fabric  of  Irish  society. 

Half-a-doEen  of  the  public  bnildings  I  saw  were  sp^ 
cious  and  shabby  beyond  all  Cockney  belief.    Adjoining 
the  Imperial  Hdtel  is  a  great,  large,  handsome,  desoUte 
reading-room,  which  was  founded  by  a  body  of  Cortc 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  and  is  the  very  picture  of  de- 
cay.   Not  Palmyra — not  the  Rassell  Institntion  in  Greit 
Coram  Street — ^present  more  melancholy  appearances  of 
faded  greatness.    Opposite  this  is  another  institution, 
called  the  Cork  Library,  where  there  are  plenty  of  boob, 
and  plenty  of  kindness  to  the  stranger ;  but  the  shabbi- 
ness  and  faded  splendour  of  the  place  are  quite  painful. 
There  ar«  three  handsome  Catholic  churches  commenced 
of  late  years  ;  not  one  of  them  is  complete.    Tiro  want 
their  porticoes ;  the  other  is  not  more  than  thirty  feet 
trom  the  ground;  and,  according  to  the  arehiteotnial 
plan,  was  to  rise  as  high  as  a  cathedral.    There  is  an 
institution,  with  a  fair  library  of  scientific  works;  a 
museum,  and  a  drawing-school  with  a  supply  of  casts. 
The  place   is  in  yet  more  dismal  condition  than  the 
library.    The  plasters  are  spoiled  incorably  for  want  of 
a  sixpenny  feather-brush ;  the  dust  lies  on  the  walls,  and 
nobody  seems  to  heed  it.    Two  shillings  a-year  would 
have  repaired  much  of  the  evil  which  has  happened  to 
this  institution  ;  and  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  inwwrd  dissen- 
sions and  political  differences  as  causing  the  ruin  of  such 
institutions.    Kings  or  laws  don't  canse  or  cure  dnst  and 
cobwebs ;  but  indolence  leaves  them  to  accumulate,  and 
imprudence  Will  not  calculate  its  income,  and  vanity  ex- 
aggerates its  own  powers,  and  the  fault  is  laid  upon  that 
tyrant  of  a  sister  kingdom.    Hie  whole  country  is  filled 
with  such  failures ;  swaggering  beginnings  that  could 
not  be  carried  through ;  grand  enterprises  begun  dash- 
ingly, and  ending  in  shabby  compromises  or  downright 
ruin. 

The  citizens  of  Cork  are  distinguished  by  their 
love  of  literature,  and  for  their  literary  taste  and 
talent,  and  the  wit  and  vivacity  of  their  conversa- 
tions-distinguished to  a  degree  which  astonished 
the  Cockney.  "What,"  he  asks,  «do  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Baker  Street  know  about  it  T 

Who  ever  leads  books  in  the  city,  or  how  eflen  does 
one  hear  them  talked  about  at  a  club  i  The  Cork  citi- 
zens are  the  most  book-loving  men  I  ever  met.  Tbk 
town  has  sent  to  England  a  number  of  literary  men  of 
reputation  too,  and  is  not  a  little  proud  of  their  fune. 
Everybody  seemed  to  know  what  Maginn  was  doing, 
and  that  Father  Front  had  a  third  volume  ready,  snd 
what  was  Mr.  Croker's  last  article  in  The  Qtarterij. 
The  young  clerks  and  shopmen  seemed  as  mncti  a»  /ait 
as  their  employers ;  and  many  is  the  conversation  I  h»id 
about  the  merits  of  this  writer  or  that — Dickens,  Ains- 
worth.  Lover,  Lever. 

Now  all  this  might  have  happened  in  Belftst, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  every  place  inoculated 
from  Scotland.  But  what  follows  is  more  purely 
Munsterian  : — 

I  listened  to  two  boys  almost  in  rags;  they  were  loll- 
ing over  the  quay  balustrade,  and  talking  about  om  of 
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tie  Pteiemyt !  and  talking  very  well  too.  One  of  them 
had  been  reading  in  "  Rollin,"  and  was  detailing  his  in- 
fonuition  with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  and  fire.  An- 
other day,  walking  in  the  Mardyke,  I  followed  three 
boys,  not  half  ao  well  dressed  as  London  errand-boys  : 
one  was  telling  the  other  about  Captain  Ross's  voyages, 
and  spoke  with  as  much  brightness  and  intelligence  as 
Hbe  best-read  gentleman's  son  in  England  could  do.  He 
waa  as  mnch  of  a  gentleman,  too,  the  ragged  young 
stsdent;  his  manner  as  good,  though  perhaps  more  eager 
and .  emphatic  ;  his  language  was  extremely  rich,  too, 
and  eloquent.  Does  the  reader  remember  his  school- 
days, when  half-a-dozen  lads  in  the  bedrooms  took  it  by 
turns  to  tell  stories  }  How  poor  the  language  gener- 
ally was,  and  how  exceedingly  poor  tiie  imagination  ! 
Both  of  those  ragged  Irish  lads  had  the  making  of  gen- 
tlemen, scholars,  orators,  in  them. 


Whatfollow8i8,we  fear,  the  most  Irishof  all.  The 
traveller  is  Inxariating  in  the  midst  of  a  charming 
landscape  in  the  environs  of  Cork„  the  beautif  id 
river  Lee  before  him,  the  city  spires  and  towers  in 
the  distance,  an  old  castle,  witii  villas  and  parks 
innumerable  lying  all  around ;  but 

In  the  midst  of  yonr  pleasure,  three  beggars  have 
hobbled  np,  and  are  howling  supplications  to  the  Lord. 
One  is  old  and  blind,  and  so  diseased  and  hideous,  that 
straightway  all  the  pleasure  of  the  sight  round  about 
Tani^es  ttom  yon — that  livid,  ghastly  face  interposing 
between  yon  and  it.  And  so  it  is  throughout  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland  ;  the  traveller  is  haunted  by  the 
faee  of  the  popular  starvation.  It  is  not  the  exception, 
it  is  the  condition  of  the  people.  In  this  fairest  and 
richest  of  countries,  men  are  suffering  and  starving  by 
millions.  There  are  thousands  of  them  at  this  minute 
stretched  in  the  sunshine  at  their  cabin  doors,  with  no 
work,  scarcely  any  food,  no  hope  seemingly.  Strong 
coimtrymen  are  lying  in  bed  "for  the  hunger  " — ^because 
a  man  lying  on  his  book  does  not  need  so  mnch  food  as 
a  person  a-foot.  Many  of  them  have  torn  up  the  unripe 
potatoes  from  their  little  gardens,  and  to  exist  now  must 
look  to  winter,  when  they  shall  have  to  suffer  starvation 
and  cold  too.  The  epicurean,  and  traveller  for  pleasure, 
had  better  travel  anywhere  than  here ;  where  there  are 
miseries  that  one  does  not  dare  to  think  of;  where  one 
is  always  feeling  how  helpless  pity  is,  and  how  hopeless 
relief,  and  is  perpetually  made  ashamed  of  being  happy. 

I  have  jnst  been  strolling  np  a  pretty  little  height 
ealled  Grattan's  Hill,  that  overlooks  the  town  and  the 
river,  and  where  the  artist  that  comes  Cork-wards  may 
find  many  subjects  for  his  pencil. 

What  a  strange  air  of  forlorn  gaiety  there  is  about  the 
place  ! — the  sky  itself  seems  as  if  it  did  not  Icnow  whe- 
ther to  langh  or  cry,  so  full  is  it  of  clouds  and  sunshine. 
Little,  &t,  ragged  smiling  children  are  clambering  about 
the  rocks,  and  sitting  on  mossy  door-steps,  tending  other 
children  yet  smaller,  fatter,  and  more  dirty.  "  Stop  till 
I  get  you  a  posy,"  (pronounced  pomawataee)  cries  one 
urchin  to  another.  "  Tell  me  who  is  it  ye  love,  Jooly," 
exclaims  another,  cuddling  a  red-foced  infant  with  a 
very  dirty  nose.  More  of  the  same  race  are  perched 
about  the  summer-house,  and  two  wenches,  with  large 
purple  feet,  are  flapping  some  carpets  in  the  air.  It  is 
a  wonder  the  carpets  wiU  bear  this  kind  of  treatment  at 
all,  and  do  not  be  off  at  once  to  mingle  with  the  ele- 
ments. I  never  saw  things  that  hung  to  life  by  snch  a 
(rail  thread. 

This  dismal-pleasant  place  is  a  suburb  of  the  second 
city  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  about 
the  town.  What  a  prim,  bustling,  active,  green-raU- 
inged,  tea-gardened,  gravel-walked  place  would  it  have 
b^n  in  the  five  hundredth  town  in  England  1 — but  yon 
see  the  people  can  be  quite  as  happy  in  the  rags  and 
without  the  paint,  and  I  hear  a  great  deal  more  hearti- 
ness and  affection  from  these  children  than  from  their 
fat,  little  brethren  across  the  Channel. 

if  a  man  wanted  to  study  ruins,  here  is  a  house  close 
at  huid,  not  forty  years  old,  no  doubt,  but  yet  as  com- 
pletely gone  to  rack  as  Netley  Abbey. 


[  Our  sketcher  very  ingeniously  traces  out  the 
growth  and  decay  of  an  Irish  dwelling,  where  he 
allies  punch  was  brewed  before  the  rain  was  kept 
out ;  and  the  inmates  had  balls  and  dinner-parties 
before  the  floors  were  iirm,  or  the  wainscots  painted, 
if  that  be  yet  done.  A  tenement  of  this  sort  was 
lately,  and  may  be  still,  inliabited  by  Mrs.  Fagan, 
a  young  widow,  whose  establishment  aptly  illus- 
trates the  social  condition  of  her  country  : — 

The  drawing-room  of  the  tenement  mentioned  jnst 
now,  with  its  pictures,  and  pulleyless  windows,  and  look- 
less  doors,  was  tenanted  by  a  friend  who  lodged  there 
with  a  sick  wife  and  a  couple  of  little  children ;  one  of 
whom  was  an  infant  in  arms.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
lodger,  who  is  an  Englishman,  but  the  kind  landlady 
and  her  family,  who  may  well  be  described  here — for 
their  like  are  hardly  to  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  Mrs.  Fagan  is  a  young  widow  who  has  seen 
better  days ;  and  that  portrait  over  the  grand  mantelpiece 
is  the  picture  of  her  husband  that  is  gone,  a  handsome 
young  man,  and  well  to  do  at  one  time  as  a  merchant. 
But  the  widow  (she  is  as  pretty,  as  lady-like,  as  kind, 
and  as  neat  as  ever  widow  could  be)  has  little  left  to  live 
upon  but  the  rent  of  her  lodgings  and  her  furniture,  of 
which  we  have  seen  the  best  in  the  drawing-room. 

She  has  three  fine  children  of  her  ovrn ;  there  is 
Minny,  and  Katey,  and  Patsey,  and  they  occupy  indif- 
ferently the  dining-room  on  the  ground-floor,  or  the 
kitchen  opposite  :  where,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  smoke, 
sits  an  old  nurse  by  a  copper  of  potatoes  which  is  always 
bubbling  and  full.  Patsey  swallows  quantities  of  them, 
that's  clear — his  cheeks  are  as  red  and  shining  as  apples ; 
and  when  he  roars,  yon  are  sure  that  his  lungs  are  in  the 
finest  condition.  Next  door  to  the  kitchen  is  the  pan- 
try, and  there  is  a  bucket  iv\\  of  the  before-mentioned 
&uit,  and  a  grand  service  of  china  for  dinner  and  des- 
sert. The  lund  young  widow  shows  them  with  no  little 
pride,  and  says  with  reason  that  there  are  few  lodging- 
houses  in  Cork  that  can  match  such  china  as  that.  They 
are  relics  of  the  happy  old  times  when  Fagan  kept  his 
gig  and  horse,  doubtless,  and  had  his  friends  to  dine — 
the  happy,  prosperous  days  which  she  has  exchanged  for 
poverty  and  the  sad  black  gown. 

Patsey,  Minny,  and  Katey  have  made  friends  with  the 
little  English  people  up  stairs  ;  the  elder  of  whom,  in 
the  course  of  a  month,  has  as  fiiae  a  Munster  brogue  as 
ever  trolled  over  the  lips  of  any  bom  Corkagian.  The 
old  nurse  carries  out  the  whole  united  party  to  vralk, 
with  the  exception  of  the  English  baby,  that  jumps  about 
in  the  arms  of  a  countrywoman  of  her  own.  That  is, 
unless  one  of  the  four  Miss  Fagans  take  her  ;  for  four 
of  them  there  are,  four  other  Miss  Fagans,  from  eigh- 
teen downwards  to  fourteen  : — handsome,  fresh,  lively, 
dancing,  bouncing  girls.  You  may  always  see  two  or 
three  of  them  smiling  at  the  parlour  window,  and  they 
langh  and  turn  away  their  heads  when  any  young  fellow 
loo^  and  admires  tiiem. 

Mow,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  young  widow  of  five- 
and-twenty  can't  be  the  mother  of  fonr  young  ladies  of 
eighteen  downwards;  and,  if  anybody  wants  to  icnow 
how  they  come  to  be  living  with  the  poor  widow  their 
cousin,  the  answer  is,  they  are  on  a  visit.  Peggy  the 
maid  says,  their  papa  is  a  gentleman  of  property,  and 
can  "  spend  his  eight  hundred  a  year." 

Why  don't  they  remain  with  the  old  gentleman,  then, 
instead  of  quartering  on  the  poor  young  widow,  who  has 
her  own  little  months  to  feed!  The  reason  is,  the  old 
gentleman  has  gone  and  married  hii  cook;  and  the' 
daughters  have  quitted  him  in  a  body,  refusing  to  sit 
down  to  dinner  with  a  person  who  ought,  by  rights,  to 
be  in  the  kitchen.  The  whole  family  (the  Fagans  are  of 
good  family)  take  the  quarrel  np,  and  here  are  the  young 
people  under  shelter  of  the  widow. 

Four  merrier,  tender-hearted  girls  are  not  to  be  found 
in  all  Ireland  ;  and  the  only  subject  of  contention  amongst 
them  is,  which  shall  have  the  English  baby ;  they  are 
nursing  it,  and  singing  to  it,  and  dandling  it  by  turns  all 
day  long.    When  they  are  not  singing  to  the  baby,  they 
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are  singing  to  an  old  piano ;  Sucli  an  old,  wiry,  jingling, 
wbeezy  piano  I  It  has  plenty  of  work,  playing  jigs 
and  BODg-aocompaniments  between  meals,  and  acting 
as  a  sideboard  at  dinner.  I  am  not  sue  that  it  is  at 
rest  at  night  either ;  but  hare  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  it 
Is  tamed  into  a  four-post  bed 

One  word  more  regarding  the  Widow  Pagan's  honse. 
When  Peggy  brought  in  coaJs  for  the  drawing-room  fire, 
■he  carried  them — in  what,  do  yon  think!  "  In  a  coal- 
Bcnttle,  to  be  sore,"  says  the  Knglish  reader,  down  on  you 
as  sha^  as  a  needle. 

V9,  yon  clever  Englishman,  it  wasn't  a  coal-scnttle. 

"  Well,  then,  it  was  in  a  fire-shovel,"  says  that  bright- 
est of  wits,  guessing  again. 

No,  it  tccun't  a  fire-shovel,  yon  heaven-bom  genius : 
and  yon  might  guess  from  this  until  Mrs.  Snooks  called 
you  up  to  coffee,  and  you  would  never  find  out.  It  was 
in  something  which  I  have  already  described  in  Mrs. 
Fagan's  pantry. 

"  Oh,  I  have  you  now,  it  was  the  backet  where  the 
potatoes  were;  the  thlattemly  wetchl"  says  Snooks. 

Wrong  again — Peggy  brought  up  the  coala — in  a 

CaiHA  PLATE  1 

t'rom  C!ork,  Mr.  Titmarah  set  out  for  the  Lakes, 
sketching  all  the  way  the  market  people,  the  rich 
river  banks,  old  castles  and  trees,  Lrish  donds, 
(which,  it  seems,  have  a  phy8iog:nomy  and  form 
of  their  own)  stage-coaches,  carts  and  cars,  &c., 
&e.  Wa  take  the  group  which  at  Skibbeieen 
hailed  the  "  Skibbereen  PerseTerance,"  a  wondroos 
reUcle : — 

Some  gentlemen  were  at  the  coach  besides  those  of 
lower  degree.  Here  Was  a  fkt  (fellow  with  large  whis- 
kers, a  geranium,  and  a  cigar ;  yonder  a  tall  handsome 
old  man  that  I  would  swear  was  a  dragoon  on  half-pay. 
He  had  a  little  cap,  a  Taglioni  coat,  a  pair  of  beantiftal 
spaoiels,  and  a  pair  of  knee-breeches  which  showed  a 
very  handsome  old  leg ;  and  bis  object  seemed  to  be  to 
invite  everybody  to  dhiner  as  they  got  off  the  coach — no 
doubt  he  has  seen  the  "  Skibbereen  Perseverance  "  come 
in  ever  since  it  was  a  "  Perseverance."  It  is  wonderfU 
to  think  what  will  interest  men  in  prisons  or  country 
towns  ! 

There  is  a  dirty  coffee-room  with  a  strong  smell  of 
whisky ;  indeed  three  young  "  materialists "  are  em- 
ployed at  the  moment :  and  I  hereby  beg  to  oSbr  an 
apology  to  three  other  gentlemen — the  Captain,  another, 
and  the  gentleman  of  the  geranium,  who  had  caught 
hold  of  a  sketching-stool  which  is  my  property,  and  i^re 
stretching  it,  and  sitting  upon  it,  and  wondering,  and 
talking  of  it,  when  the  owner  came  in,  and  they  bounced 
ofi'to  their  seats  like  so  many  school-boys.  Dirty  as  the 
place  was,  this  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  produce 
an  exuberant  dinner  of  trouts  and  Kerry  mutton ;  after 
which  Dan  the  waiter,  holding  np  a  dingy  decanter,  asks 
how  much  whisky  I'd  have ! 

It  was  Sunday— 

The  people  came  flocking  into  the  place  by  hnndreds, 
aad  you  saw  their  blue  cloaks  dotting  the  road  and  the 
hare  open  plains  beyond.  The  men  came  with  shoes 
and  ttooUngs  to-day,  the  women  all  bare-legged,  and 
many  of  them  might  be  seen  washing  their  reet  in  the 
stream,  before  they  went  up  to  the  chapel.  The  street 
seemed  to  be  lined  on  either  side  with  blue  cloaks, 
•qoatting  along  the  doorways  as  is  their  wont.  Amons 
ttese,  nnmberlew  cows  were  walking  to  and  fro,  ana 
^fliia  of  milk  passing,  and  here  and  there  a  hound  or 
two  went  stalking  about.  Dan,  the  waiter,  says  they 
are  hunted  by  the  handsome  old  Captain  who  was  yes- 
terday inviting  everybody  to  dinner. 

After  a  long  stroll,  Mr.  Titmarah  felt  ready  for 
breakfast,  which,  however,  was  no  reason  whatever, 
in  an  Irish  hostelrie,  that  breakfast  should  be  ready 
for  him.     He  say^— 

After  making  several  nseless  applications  to  a  bell, 
(which  properly  declined  to  work  on  Sundays,)  I  made  a 
personal  desc«ut  to  the  inB-kitchen,  where  was  not  a 


bad  study  for  a  painter.  It  is  a  huge  room,  with  a 
peat  fire  burning,  and  a  staircase  walking  np  one  aide 
of  it,  on  which  stair  was  a  damsel  in  a  partial  though  by 
no  means  picturesqne  dishabille.  The  cook  had  jnst 
come  in  with  a  great  firothing  pail  of  milk,  and  sat  ■wrtk 
her  arms  folded  ;  the  hostler's  boy  sat  '*"'C^'''r  his  legi 
from  the  table  ;  the  hostler  was  dandling  a  nMle  little 
boy  of  a  year  old,  at  whom  Mrs.  Cook  likewise  giimed 
delighted.  Here,  too,  sat  Mr.  Dan,  the  vnUter ;  aad  no 
wonder  breakfast  was  delayed,  tot  all  three  of  these 
worthy  domestics  seemed  delighted  with  the  ndkat 

He  was  handed  over  to  the  gentleman's  arms  for  the 
space  of  thirty  seconds  ;  the  gentleman  being  the  It&ei 
of  a  family,  and  of  course  an  amateur. 

"  Say  Dan  for  the  gentleman,"  nys  the  delighted 
Cook. 

"  Dada,"  says  the  baby  ;  at  which  tiie  assembly  grin- 
ned with  joy  :  and  Dan  promised  I  should  have  aj 
breakfast "  in  a  hurry." 

'bat  of  all  the  wonderfril  things  to  be  seen  in  Skibbe- 
reen, Dan's  pantry  is  the  most  wonderAil  : — enrj 
article  within  is  a  make-«hift,  and  has  been  ingmioiulj 
perverted  from  its  original  destination.  Here  lie  bread, 
blacking,  fr«sh-bntter,  tallow-candles,  dirty  kniveif— ill 
in  the  same  cigar-box,  with  snnf^  milk,  cold  bacon, 
brown  sugar,  broken  tea-cups,  and  bits  of  soap.  No 
pen  can  des<^be  that  establishment,  as  no  English  ima- 
gination could  have  conceived  it. 

At  Bantry  he  tried  to  make  a  sketch  of  the 
cabins.  Sketchers  in  general  do  not  object  to  those 
little  dilapidations,  or  departures  from  the  right 
line  which  heighten  the  effect  of  the  picturesque; 
but  here  I — 

As  for  drawing  them,  it  was  in  vain  to  try ;  one  might 
as  well  make  a  sketch  of  a  bundle  of  rags.  An  onii- 
nary  pig-stye  in  England  is  really  more  comfoitaUe. 
Most  of  them  were  not  six  feet  long  or  five  feet  high, 
built  of  stones  huddled  together,  a  hole  being  left  for 
the  people  to  creep  in  at,  a  ruined  thatch  to  keep 
out  some  little  portion  of  ^e  rain.  The  oocopieis 
of  these  places  sat  at  their  doors  in  tolerable  eontent- 
ment,  or  the  children  came  down  and  washed  their  ftet 
in  the  water.  I  declare  I  believe  a  Hottentot  kraal  has 
more  eomibrts  in  it :  even  to  write  of  the  place  makes 
one  unhappy,  and  the  words  move  slow.  But  in  the 
midst  of  in  this  misery  there  is  an  air  of  actual  deer- 
fulness  ;  and  go  but  a  few  score  of  yards  of^  and  these 
wretched  hovels  lying  together  look  really  picturesque 
and  pleasing. 

The  rain  had  fallen  pitilessly  at  Glengariff,  day 
after  day,  and  the  cars  to  Tralee  failed  to  come  np, 
when  a  fortunate  adventure  relieved  the  tedium  of 
the  delay.  He  fellin  (as  if  fortune  desired  to  make 
him  amen^  for  the  delay,)  with  a  set  of  jovial 
Irish  yachtsmen,  like  himself  bound  for  Killainey, 
whither  indeed  all  the  world  was  hurrying. 

A  merrier  set  of  fellows  it  were  hard  to  meet. 
"  Should  you  like  anything  to  drink,  Sir !"  says  one, 
commencing  the  acquaintance :  "  we  have  the  best 
whisky  in  the  world,  and  plenty  of  porter  in  the  basket 
Therewith  the  jolly  seamen  produced  a  long  bottle  M 
grog,  which  wa«  passed  round  from  one  to  another ;  and 
then  began  singing,  shouting,  laughing,  roaring  fcr  the 
whole  journey, "  British  sailors  have  a  knack,  pull  away 
ho,  boys  1  Hurroo  1  my  fine  fellow,  does  your  mother 
know  you're  out  I  Hurroo,  Tim  Herlihy  !  y<"''"''^**5 
Tim  Herlihy."  One  man  sang  on  the  roof,  one  *«"**** 
to  the  echo,  another  apostrophized  the  afbresaid  HerW 
as  he  passed  grinning  on  a  car  ;  a  third  had  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  flannting  from  a  pole,  with  which  he  per- 
formed exercises  in  the  face  of  any  horseman  whom  "J 
met ;  and  great  were  their  yells  as  the  ponies  ""™  " 
at  the  salutation,  and  the  riders  swerved  m  their  saddles. 
In  the  midst  of  this  rattling  chorus  we  went  along : 
gradually  the  country  grew  wilder  and  more  ""?,  j^ 
and  we  passed  through  a  grim  monntidn  region,  »''•'• 
and  bare ;  the  road  wiacSng  round  wme  ofttsJnn*" 
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taitrahle  hiUs,  ftnd  onee  or  twice,  by  means  of  a  taimel, 
nuliiiig  boldly  through  them.  One  of  these  tunnels, 
tliey  say,  is  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  long  ;  and  a 
pretty  lulling,  I  need  not  say,  was  made  through  that 
pipe  of  rock  by  the  jolly  yacht's  crew.  "  We  saw  yon 
sketehiog  in  tiie  blacksmith's  shade  at  Glengariff,"  say« 
one,  "and  we  wished  we  had  you  on  board.  Such  a 
jolly  life  we  led  of  it  I"— They  roved  about  the  coast, 
they  said,  in  their  vessel ;  they  feasted  off  the  best  offish, 
mntton,-  and  whisky;  they  had  Gamble's  turtle-soup  on 
board,  and  Am  from  morning  till  night,  and  vice  venA. 
Gradually  it  came  out  that  there  was  not,  owing  to  the 
tremendooB  rains, »  dry  comer  in  their  sUp  ;  that  they 
along  two  in  a  huge  hammock  in  the  oabin,  and  that  one 
of  their  crew  had  been  iU,  and  shirked  off.  What  a 
wonderful  thing  pleasure  is  1  to  be  wet  all  day  and  night ; 
to  be  scorched  and  blistered  by  the  sun  and  rain ;  to 
beat  in  and  out  of  little  harbours,  and  to  exceed  dior- 
mlly  npon  whisky-pnneh — faith,  London,  and  an  arm- 
chair at  the  club,  are  more  to  the  tastes  of  some  men. 

An  Irish  stage-coach  is  quite  as  hospitable,  it 
would  appear,  as  anything  else  of  Irish  constmc- 
tion  that  haa  a  roof  to  it.  All  the  passengers  that 
offered  along  the  road  were  made  welcome  ;  and 
once  mounted,  held  on  as  they  best  could,  or  if 
they  fell  off,  got  up  agaui.     But  of  the  extras  : — 

The  fiust  must  be  told,  that  fire  of  the  new  passengers 
(I  don't  count  a  little  boy  besides)  were  women,  and 
Tery  pretty,  gay,  frolicsome,  lirely,  kind-bearted,  inpocent 
women  too ;  and  far  the  rest  of  the  journey  there  was  no 
end  af  laughing,  and  shouting,  and  singing,  and  hugging, 
ao  that  the  caravan  presented  the  appearance  which  is 
depicted  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  work. 

Now  it  may  be  a  wonder  to  some  persons,  thai  with 
snch  a  cargo  the  carriage  did  not  upset,  or  some  of  08 
did  not  fall  off;  to  which  the  uiswer  i«,  that  we  did  foil 
oO.  A.  very  pretty  woman  fell  off,  and  showed  a  pair  of 
never-mind-what-coloured  garters,  and  an  inteiesting 
English  traveller  fell  off  too ;  bn^  Heaven  bless  you  ! 
these  cars  are  made  to  fall  off  from:  and  considering 
the  circomstances  of  the  case  and  in  the  same  company, 
I  would  rather  foil  off  than  not.  A  great  number  of 
polite  allosions  and  genteel  inquiries  were,  as  may  b^ 
imagined,  made  by  the  jolly  boat's  crew.  But  though 
the  lady  affected  te  be  a  little  angry  at  irst,  she  was  for 
too  good-natured  to  be  angry  long,  and  at  last  foirly 
borst  oot  laughing  yritb  the  passengers.  We  did  not 
fell  off  again,  but  held  on  very  tight,  and  just  as  we 
were  reaching  Killamey,  saw  somebody  else  fall  off  from 
another  car. 

Thus  merrily  they  altered  "  ould  Killamey ;"  but 
Here  ny  companion  suddenly  let  go  my  hand,  wd,by 
a  certain  nneasy  motion  of  the  waist,  gave  me  notice  to 
withdraw  tiie  other  too ;  and  so  we  rattled  op  to  the 
Kenmare  Arms :  and  so  ended,  not  without  a  sigh  on 
my  part,  one  of  the  merriest  six-hour  rides  that  five 
yaehtsraeo,  one  Cockney,  five  women  and  a  child,  Uie 
cannui,  and  a  eonntryman  with  an  alpeen,  ever  took  in 
their  lives.  As  for  my  fellow  companion,  she  would 
hardly  speai:  the  next  day,  but  all  the  five  maritime 
men  made  me  vow  and  promise  that  I  would  go  and  see 
them  at  Cork,  where  I  should  have  horses  to  ride,  the 
fosteat  yacht  oat  of  the  harboor  to  sail  in,  and  the  best 
of  whisky,  claret,  and  welcome.  Amen,  and  may  eveiy 
ringle  person  who  buys  a  copy  of  this  book  meet  with 
the  same  deserved  fate. 

_  Bie  town  of  Killamey  was  in  a  violent  state  of  ex- 
eitement  with  a  aeries  of  horse-races,  hurdle-races,  boat- 
races,  aad  stag-hnnts  by  land  and  water,  which  were 
taking  pUce,  and  attracted  a  vast  crowd  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  All  the  inns  were  full,  and  lodgings 
cost  five  shillings  a-day,  nay,  more  in  some  places ;  for 
thoni^  my  landlady,  Mrs.  Slaogillicuddy,  charges  but 
that  sum,  a  leisurely  old  gentleman  whom  I  never  saw 
in  my  life  before,  made  my  acquaintance  by  stopping  me 
in  the  street,  yesterday,  and  said  he  pi^d  a  pound  a-day 
for  tus  two  bed-rooms. 
But  aie  races,  boating,  the  stag-hunt,  &c.^&c., 


we  must  leave  untouched  to  the  enviahle  pnichaser 
of  Mr.  Titmarsh's  rolumes.  Besides,  we  once  had 
a  stag-hunt  at  Killamey  ourselres,*  which  has 
never .  yet  been  matched ;  and  as  for  old  Abbeys 
like  Mucmss,  and  show-domains  like  Mr.  Herbert's, 
they  may  he  had  anywhere.  Here  is  a  moral  k»- 
son : — 

All  round  the  town  miserable  streets  of  oabias  are 
stretched.  You  see  people  lolling  at  each  door,  women 
staring  and  combing  their  hair,  men  with  their  little 
pipes,  children  whose  rags  hang  on  by  a  miracle,  idling 
in  a  gutter.  Are  we  to  set  all  this  down  to  absenteeism, 
and  pity  poor  injured  Ireland  f  Is  the  landlord's  absence 
the  reason  why  the  house  is  filthy,  and  Biddy  lolls  in  the 
porch  all  day  I  Upon  my  word,  I  have  heard  people 
talk  as  if,  when  Pat's  thatch  was  blown  off,  the  landlord 
ought  to  go  fetch  the  straw  and  the  ladder,  and  mend  it 
himself.  People  need  not  be  dirty  if  they  are  ever  so 
idle  ;  if  they  are  ever  so  poor,  pigs  and  men  need  not 
live  together.  Half  an  hour's  work,  and  digging  a 
trench,  might  remove  that  filthy  dunghill  from  that 
filthy  window.  The  smoke  might  as  well  come  out  of 
the  chimney  as  out  of  the  door.  Why  should  not  Tim 
do  that,  instead  of  walking  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
to  a  race  I  The  priests  might  do  much  more  to  effect 
these  reforms,  tlum  even  the  landlords  themselves :  and  I 
hope,  now  that  the  excellent  Father  Mathew  has  sno- 
ceeded  in  arraying  his  clergy  to  woric  with  him  in  the  abo- 
lition of  drunkenness,  they  will  attack  the  monster  Dirt 
with  the  same  good-will,and  surely  with  the  same  success. 

It  is  a  brave  speech,  Mr.  Titmarsh;  but  the 
ancient  union  between  dirt  and  idleness  is  not  so 
easily  repealed  88  you  seem  to  take  for  granted. 
Tiie  Cockqey  did  not  ma«h  adpiiie  Tralee,  and 
never  once  appears  to  have  thopght  of  O'Connell 
while  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  went  on  to  Tar- 
bet^  and  reached  Limerick  by  one  of  the  steamen) 
that  ply  between  Kllrosh  and  that  city ;  and  have 
done  for  twenty-five  years ;  so  that  there  is  little 
more  to  tell  c^  the  navigation,  nor  yet  of  that 
Sovereign  river  the  Mighty  Shannon.  Something 
novel  is  made  out  of  the  population  of  Limerick  :-• 

I  asked  one  of  the  ten  thousand  fruit-women  the  pric^ 
of  her  green  pears.  "  Twopence  a-piece,"Bhe  said;  aivi 
there  were  two  little  ragged  beggars  standing  by,  who 
were  munching  the  fruit;  a  book-shop- woman  made  ma 
pay  threepence  for  a  battle  of  ink  wlucb  usually  costs  » 
penny;  a  potato- woman  told  me  that  her  potatoes  cost 
foorteen-pence  a  stone;  and  all  these  ladies,  treated  the 
stranger  with  a  leering,  wheedling  servility,  wfaisb  mad* 
me  long  to  box  their  ears,  were  it  not  that  them  and  who 
lays  his  hand  upon  a  woman  is  ap — ,  &c.  After  yon 
get  out  of  the  main  street,  the  handsome  part  of  the 
town  is  at  an  eoA,  and  yon  soddenly  find  yourself  in  such 
a  labyrinth  of  busy  swarming  poverty  and  squalid  com- 
merce as  never  was  seen— no  not  in  Saint  Giles',  where 
Jew  and  Irishman  side  by  side  exhibit  their  genius  for 
dirt.  Here  every  house  almost  was  a  half  ruin,  and 
swarming  with  people  ;  in  the  cellars  yon  looked  down 
and  saw  a  barrel  of  herrings,  which  a  merchant  was 
dispensing  ;  or  a  sack  of  meal,  which  a  poor,  dirty  wo- 
man sold  to  people  poorer  and  dirtier  than  herself; 
above  was  a  tinman,  or  a  shoemaker,  or  other  craftsman, 
his  battered  ensign  at  the  door,  and  his  small  wares 
peering  tfaroni^  the  cracked  panes  of  his  shi^.  As  for 
the  ensign,  as  a  natter  of  course,  the  name  [be  it  James 
Hurley  or  Pat  Hanlahan]  f»  never  written  in  letters  ef 
the  same  size. 

Well,  oT^r  James  Hnrley,  or  Pat  Haalahan,  yon  will 
most  likely  see  another  iward  of  another  tradesman, 
with  a  wbidow  to  the  full  as  curious.  Above  Tim 
Carthy  evidently  lives  another  fomily  ;  there  are  long- 
haired girls  of  fourteen  at  every  one  of  the  windows, 
and  dirty  children  everywhere.  In  tiie  cellars,  look  at 
them  in  dingy  itiiite  nig^-caps  over  a  bowl  of  stirabout; 

*  See  Tail's  Mof/azine  for  May  1833. 
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in  the  shop,  paddliag  up  and  down  the  Toioed  steps,  or 
issuing  from  beneath  the  black  counter  ;  up  above,  see 
the  girl  of  fourteen  is  tossing  and  dandling  one  of  them, 
and  a  pretty  tender  sight  it  is,  in  the  midst  of  this  filth 
and  wretchedness,  to  see  the  women  and  children  toge- 
ther. It  makes  a  sunshine  in  the  dark  place,  and  some- 
how half  reconciles  one  to  it.  Children  are  everywhere 
— look  out  of  the  nasty  streets  into  the  still  more  nasty 
back-lanes  ;  there  they  are,  sprawling  at  every  door  and 
court,  paddling  in  every  puddle,  and  in  about  a  fair  pro- 
portion to  every  six  children,  an  old  woman  ;  a  very 
old,  blear-eyed,  ragged  woman,  who  makes  believe  to 
sell  something  out  of  a  basket,  and  is  perpetually  calling 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  For  every  three  ragged, 
old  women,  you  will  see  two  ragged,  old  men,  praying 
and  moaning  like  the  females  ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
yonng  men,  either,  though  I  never  could  make  out  what 
they  were  about :  they  loll  about  the  street,  chiefly  con- 
versing in  knots  ;  and  in  every  street  yon  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  see  a  recruiting  sergeant,  with  gay  ribands  in  his 
cap,  loitering  about  with  au  eye  upon  the  other  loiterers 
there.  The  buz,  and  hum,  and  chattering  of  this  crowd 
is  qnite  inconceivable  to  us  in  England,  where  a  crowd 
is  generally  silent :  as  a  person  with  a  decent  coat 
passes,  they  stop  in  their  talk,  and  say,  "  God  bless  you 
for  a  fine  gentleman ! "  In  these  crowded  streets,  where 
all  at«  beggars,  the  beggary  is  but  small :  only  the  very 
old  and  hideous  venture  to  ask  for  a  penny,  otherwise 
the  competition  would  be  too  great. 

On  the  way  to  Ennis  we  hear — 

A  great  light  of  the  Catholic  church,  who  was  of  late 
a  candlestick  in  onr  own  communion,  was  on  the  coach 
with  us,  reading  devoutly  out  of  a  breviary,  on  many 
occasions,  along  the  road.  A  crowd  of  black  coats  and 
heads,  with  that  indescribable  look  which  belongs  to  the 
C»t]ic4ic  clergy,  were  evidently  on  the  look-out  for  the 
coach ;  and  as  it  stopped,  one  of  them  came  up  to  me 
with  a  low  bow,  and  asked  if  I  was  the  Honourable  and 

Reverend  Mr.  S J    How  1  wish  I  had  answered 

him  I  was  1  It  would  have  been  a  grand  scene.  The 
respect  paid  to  tiiis  gentleman's  descent  is  qnite  absurd 
—the  papers  bandy  his  title  about  with  pleased  emphasis 
—the  Gahray  paper  calls  him  the  eery  Reverend.  There 
is  something  in  the  love  for  rank  almost  childish :  witness 
the  adoration  of  George  IV. ;  the  pompons  joy  with 
which  John  Tuam  records  his  correspondence  with  a 
great  man ;  the  continual  my-lording  of  the  Bishops,  the 
Right-Hononrabling  of  Mr.  O'Connell— which  title  his 
party-papers  delight  on  all  occasions  to  give  him — ^nay, 
the  delist  of  Uiat  great  man  himself  when  first  he  at- 
tained the  dignity ;  he  figured  in  his  robes  in  the  most 
good-haraoured  simple  delight  at  having  them,  and  went 
to  church  forthwith  in  them,  as  if  such  a  man  wanted  a 
title  before  his  name. 

At  Ennis  the  Cockney  bought  a  whole  library  of 
popular  Irish  classics  for  eighteenpence  ;  which,  to 
use  a  phrase  of  his  own,  he  "discourses"  at  consider- 
able length,  in  his  Galway  Nights'  Entertainments, 
particularly  the  adventures  and  exploits  of  the 
Irish  hero.  Captain  Freeny.  One  of  the  afternoon 
entertainments  in  Galway  was  helping  one  gentle- 
man of  the  party  at  the  coach  dinner  to  three 
wings  of  turicey  !  Luckily  there  were  two  tur- 
keys on  this  bountifully-spread  table.  "Does," 
onr  Mend  asks, 

Everybody  in  Galway  eat  three  wings  when  there  are 
two  turkeys  for  dinner!  One  has  heanl  wonders  of  the 
country, — ^the  dashing,  daring,  dnelling,  desperate,  rol- 
Hefcing,  wUsky-drihMng  people :  but  this  wonder  beats 
all.  When  I  asked  the  Galway  tnrkiphagus  (there  is  no 
other  word,  tar  turkey  was  invented  long  after  Greece) 
"if  he  would  take  a  third  wingt"  with  a  peculiar  satiric 
accent  on  the  words,  third  wing,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  writing,  but  which  the  occasion  ftilly  merited, 
I  thought,  perhaps,  that  follovring  the  custom  of  the 
country,  where  everybody,  according  to  Marwell  and 
Lever,  challenges  everybody  else,— I  thought  the  Gal- 


wagian  wonld  call  me  out :  but  no  audi  thing.  He  only 
said,  "  If  you  plase.  Sir,"  in  the  blamdest  way  ia  tlie 
world ;  and  gobbled  up  the  limb  in  a  twinkling.  As  an 
encouragement,  too,  for  persons  me<Iitating  that  impw- 
tant  change  of  condition,  the  gentleman  was  a  teetotaller; 
he  took  but  one  glass  of  water  to  that  intolerable  ded 
of  bubblyjock.  Galway  must  be  very  much  ohanged 
since  the  days  when  Maxwell  and  Lever  knew  it.  Three 
tnikey-wings  uid  a  glass  of  water  I  Bnt  the  man  can- 
not be  the  representative  of  a  class,  that  is  clear:  it  is 
physically  and  arithmetically  impossible.  They  can't  ofl 
eat  three  vrings  of  two  turkeys  at  dinner;  the  toriuys 
could  not  stand  it,  let  alone  the  men. 

The  traveller  went  to  Ballynahinch  and  West- 
port.  At  the  inn  at  Leenane,  his  Cockney  gallantry 
was  sorely  tried  by  a  delicate  specimen  of  the 
"  finest  pisantry :" 

With  a  curtsy,  came  a  yonng  woman,  who  sold  worsted 
socks  at  a  shilling  a-pair. 

It  required  no  small  pains  to  entice  this  rustic  beauty  to 
stand,  while  a  sketch  should  be  made  of  her.  Nor  did  any 
compliments  or  cajolements,  on  my  part  or  the  land- 
lady's, bring  about  the  matter;  it  was  not  until  money 
was  offered  that  the  lovely  creature  consented.  I  offered 
(such  is  the  ardour  of  the  real  artist)  either  to  give  her 
sixpence,  or  to  purchase  two  pairs  of  her  socks,  if  she 
would  stand  still  for  five  minutes.  On  which  she  said 
she  would  prefer  selling  the  socks.  Then  she  stood  still 
for  a  moment  in  the  comer  of  the  room;  then  she  turned 
her  face  towards  the  comer,  and  the  other  part  of  her 
person  towards  the  artist,  and  exclaimed  in  that  attJtnde, 
"  I  must  have  a  shilling  more."  Then  I  told  her  to  go 
to  the  deuce.  Then  she  made  a  proposition,  involving 
the  stockings  and  sixpence,  which  was  similarly  rejected; 
and  finally,  the  above  splendid  design  was  completed  at 
the  price  first  stated. 

However,  as  we  went  off,  this  timid  little  love  barred 
the  door  for  a  moment,  and  said  that  "I  ouriit  to  give 
her  another  shilling;  that  a  gentleman  would  give  her 
another  shilling,"  and  so  on  :  she  might  have  trod  the 
London  streets  for  ten  years,  and  not  have  been  mors 
impndent  and  more  greedy. 

His  post-boy  to  Westport  was  an  unlicked  cab, 
who  spoke  no  English,  and  who  had  inherited  the 
identical  breeches  worn  by  Humphrey  Clinker 
when  he  gave  such  mortal  offence  to  flie  delicate 
Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble.  They  stopped  at  a  hut 
on  the  dreary  way  ; 

The  driver  pulled  out  a  bag  of  oats,  and  borrowing  an 
iron-pot  from  the  good  people,  half  filled  it  with  com, 
which  the  poor,  tired,  galled,  bewhipped,  bUck  horse 
began  eagerly  to  devour.  The  young  charioteer  hun*lf 
hinted  very  broadly  his  desire  for  a  glass  of  whisky, 
which  was  the  only  kind  of  refreshment  that  this  remote 
house  of  entertainment  supplied.  . 

In  the  various  cabins  I  have  entered,  I  have  »nM 
talking  a  vain  matter;  the  people  are  suspicions  of  tlie 
stranger  within  their  wretched  gates,  and  are  shy,  sly, 
and  silent.  I  have,  commonly,  only  been  able  to  get 
half-answers  in  reply  to  my  questions,  given  in  a  manner 
that  seemed  plainly  to  intimate  that  the  visit  was  unwel- 
come. . 

That  Mr.  Titmarsh  is  no  friend  to  anwffant 
churchmen,  nor  to  priests  of  any  order,  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  whatever  may  be  his  peculisr  re- 
ligious opinions  ;  nor  does  he  spare  long-winded, 
bad,  extempore,  Protestant  sermons,  any  more  th«n 
Romish  superstitions.  At  Westport  he  heard  « 
charity  sermon  preached,  and  saw  bank-not*«  u> 
the  plate.    He  thus  moralizes : — 

If  I  were  Defender  of  the  Faith,  I  would  i*ne  »  *'; 
der  to  all  priests  and  deacons  to  take  to  the  book  »«^»  • 
weighing  well,  before  they  uttered  it,  ^^"^7"^  ^. 
proposed  to  say  upon  so  great  a  subject  as  "'•*.'*  ^ 
gion  ;  and  mistrusting  that  dangeroos  f*"'^'^?'^^^ 
active  jaws  and  a  hot  imagination.    Eeveiet"' '"'" 
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ixve  adopted  this  habit,  and  keep  ua  for  an  hoar  listen- 
ing to  what  might  well  be  told  in  ten  minntes.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Beware  of  too  mnoh  talk,  O  parsons  I  Ifaman 
is  to  gire  an  account  of  every  idle  word  he  ntters,  for 
irhst  a  nnmber  of  such  loud  nothings,  windy  emphatic 
tropes  and  metaphors,  spoken  not  for  God's  glory  but 
the  preacher's,  will  many  a  cnshiou-thomper  have  to  an- 
swer ! 

A  Pattern  or  Patron  at  Croagh-Phadric  is  not 
so  joyous  or  pleasant  as  we  had  hoped  to  find  so 
festive  an  occasion ;  and  the  penances  of  the  seve- 
ral stations  are  most  orthodoxly  denounced  by  Mr. 
Titmarsh,  who  had  been  told  the  truth,  and  pro- 
bably a  little  more,  ere  he  said — 

My  informant  describes  the  people  as  coming  away 
from  this  "  frightful  exhibition,  si^ering  severe  pain, 
wounded  and  bleeding  in  the  knees  and  feet,  and  some 
of  the  women  shrieking  with  the  pain  of  their  wounds. 
Fancy  thousands  of  these  bent  upon  their  work,  and 
priests  standing  by  to  encourage  them ! — for  shame,  for 
shainfi  !    If  all  the  popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  hermits, 
priests,  and  deacons  that  ever  lived,  were  to  come  for- 
ward and  preach  this  as  a  truth — that  to  please  GK>d  you 
must  macerate  your  body,  that  the  sight  of  your  agonies 
is  welcome  to  Him,  and  that  your  blood,  groans,  and  de- 
gradation find  favour  in  His  eyes,  I  would  not  believe 
them.    Better  have  over  a  company  of  Fakeers  at  once, 
aod  set  the  Suttee  going.    Of  these  tortures,  however, 
I  had  not  the  fortune  to  witness  a  sight ;  for  going  to- 
wards the  mountain  for  the  first  four  miles,  the  only  con- 
veyance I  could  find  was  half  the  pony  of  an  honest  sailor, 
who  said,  when  applied  to,  "  I  tell  you  what  I  do  wid 
yon :  I  give  you  a  spell  about ;"  but  as  it  turned  out  we 
were  going  different  ways,  this  help  was  but  a  small  one. 

The  pleasures  of  the  poor  people — for 

after  the  business  on  the  mountain  came  the  dancing  and 
love-making  at  its  foot — was  woefully  spoiled  by  the  rain, 
which  rradered  dancing  on  the  grass  impossible ;  nor  were 
tiie  tents  big  enough  for  that  exercise. 

Onr  firiend  is  somewhat  severe  on  the  admiration 
of  all  orders  of  the  Irish  for  all  manner  of  titles 
and  decorations — an  absordity  which  never  fails 
to  provoke  his  ire.  The  "mouldy,  dirty"  town  of 
Tnam,  has  a  splendid  Catholic  cathedral,  and  over 
The  door  is  a  huge  coat  of  arms,  snrmonnted  by  a 
Cardinal's  hat — the  arms  of  the  See,  no  doubt,  quartered 
with  John  Tuam's  own  patrimonial  coat ;  and  that  was 
a  &ieze  coat,  from  all  accounts  passably  ragged  at  the 
elbows.  Well,  he  must  be  a  poor  wag  who  could  sneer 
at  an  old  coat,  because  it  was  old  and  poor.  But  if  a 
man  changes  it  for  a  tawdry  gimcrack  suit,  bedizened 
with  twopenny  tinsel,  and  struts  about  calling  himself 
hia  Grace  and  my  Lord,  when  may  we  laugh,  if  not  then ! 
There  is  something  simple  in  the  way  in  which  these 
good  people  belord  their  clergymen,  and  respect  titles 
real  or  sham.  Take  any  Dublin  paper, — a  couple  of 
columns  of  it  are  sure  to  be  filled  with  movements  of  the 
small  great  men  of  the  world.  Accounts  from  Darrynane 
state  that  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  is  iu 
good  health — his  Lordship  went  out  with  his  beagles 
yesterday — or  His  Grace  the  Most  Reverend  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Ballywhack,  assisted  by  the  Right  Rever- 
end the  Lord  Bishops  of  Trincomalee  and  Hippopotamus, 
assisted,  &c.;  or  Colonel  Tims,  of  Castle  Tims,  and  lady, 
have  quitted  the  Shelbume  Hotel,  with  a  party  for  Kil- 
ballybathershins,  where  the  augmt  [This  epithet  is  ap- 
plied to  the  party  of  a  Colonel  somebody,  in  a  Dublin 
paper,]  party  propose  to  enjoy  a  few  days'  shrimp-fishing 
— and  so  on. 

Now,  when  Mr.  Titmarsh  asserts  that  the  Eng- 
lish have  kicked  down  this  humbug,  one  might 
fancy  that  he  never  sees  the  Morning  Post,  Nor 
can  he  perceive  that  the  Irish  show  greater  common 
sense  in  matters  that  more  nearly  concern  them. 
An  Irishman,  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  was  bewadl- 
ing  that  the  pretty  village  of  Ahascragh  must  go  to 
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rack  and  ruin,  because  a  certain  agent  was  removed 
and  another  appointed  ;  on  which  the  incredulous 
Cockney  exclaims : — 

How  is  it  that  the  presence  of  one  man,  more  or  less, 
should  affect  a  set  of  people  come  to  years  of  manhood,  and 
knowing  that  they  have  their  duty  to  do !  Why  should  a 
man  at  Ahascragh  let  his  home  go  to  ruin,  and  stuff  his 
windows  with  ragged  breeches  instead  of  glass  because 
Mr.  Smith  is  agent  in  place  of  Mr.  Jones  t  Is  he  a  child, 
that  won't  work  unless  the  schoolmaster  be  at  hand  1  or 
are  we  to  suppose,  with  the  Repealers,  that  the  cause  of  all 
this  degradation  and  misery  is  the  intolerable  tyranny  of 
the  sister  country,  and  the  pain  which  poor  Ireland  has 
been  made  to  endure  %  This  is  very  well  at  the  Com-£x- 
ohange,  and  among  patriots  after  dinner  ;  but,  after  all, 
granting  the  grievance  of  the  franchise  (though  it  may  not 
be  unfair  to  presume,  that  a  man  who  has  not  strength  of 
mind  enough  to  mend  his  own  breeches  or  his  own  win- 
dows, will  always  be  the  tool  of  one  party  or  another,) 
there  is  no  Inquisition  set  up  in  the  country ;  the  law 
tries  to  defend  the  people  as  much  as  they  will  allow ; 
the  odious  tithe  has  even  been  whisked  off  from  their 
shoulders  to  the  landlords;  they  may  live  pretty  much  as 
they  like.  Is  it  not  too  monstrous  to  howl  about  English 
tyranny  and  suffering  Ireland,  and  call  for  a  Stephen's 
Green  Parliament,  to  make  the  country  quiet  and  the 
people  industrious !  The  people  are  not  politically  worse- 
treated  than  their  neighbours  in  England.  The  priests 
and  tiie  landlords,  if  they  chose  to  coiSperate,  might  do 
more  for  the  country  now  than  any  kings  or  laws  could. 
What  you  want  here  is  not  a  Catholic  or  Protestant 
party,  but  an  Irish  party. 

"  True  for  ye,"  Mr.  Titmarsh  ;  but  how  is  that 
national  party  to  be  gathered  together  ?  At  BaUi- 
nasloe,  as  it  was  not  the  Fair  time,  aU  was  found 
cheerless  and  comfortless ;  and  the  beggars  more 
hideous  and  loathsome  than  anywhere  else :  and 
this  is  surely  saying  a  great  deal — 

«  A  penny  for  the  sake  of  poor  little  Mery,"  said  an- 
other woman,  who  had  a  baby  sleeping  on  her  withered 
breast ;  and  how  can  any  one  who  has  a  little  Mery  at 
home,resiEtBuchan  appeal !  "  Pity  the  poor  blind  man  1" 
roared  a  respectably-dressed  grenadier  of  a  fellow.  I 
told  him  to  go  to  the  gentleman  with  the  red  neck-cloth 
and  fur  cap,  (a  yonng  buck  from  Trinity  College,)  to 
whom  the  bUnd  man  with  much  simplicity  immediately 
stepped  over ;  and  as  for  the  rest  of  the  beggars,  what 
pen  or  pencil  could  describe  their  hideous  leering  flattery, 
their  cringing  swindling  humour  I 

Mr.  Titmarsh  is  perfectly  hardened  against  Irish 
beggars.  He  cannot  appreciate  thdr  wit,  which 
he  thinks  impudence  ;  nor  tolerate  the  whine, 
which  to  other  travellers — we  cannot  always  tell 
why — smacks  of  so  rich  a  hTunour.  In  travelling 
from  Ballinasloe  back  to  Dublin,  Mr.  Titmarsh 
had  for  companions,  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  a  lot 
of  Maynooth  students,  returning  to  the  college  at 
the  end  of  their  vacation.  It  is  well  they  have 
a  vacation ;  and  would  be  better  that  they  had 
more,  if  his  account  be  substantially  correct : — ^ 

One  of  them,  a  freshman,  was  inside  the  coach  with 
the  clergyman,  and  told  him,  with  rather  a  long  face,  of 
the  dismal  discipline  of  his  college.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  quit  the  gates  (except  on  general  walks ;)  they  are 
expelled  if  they  read  a  newspaper  ;  and  they  begin  term 
with  "  a  retreat"  of  a  week,  which  time  they  are  made 
to  devote  to  silence,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  devotion 
and  meditation. 

I  must  say  the  young  fellows  drank  plenty  of  whisky 
on  the  road,  to  prepare  them  for  their  year's  abstinence; 
and,  when  at  length  arrived  in  the  miserable  village  of 
Maynooth,  determined  not  to  go  into  college  that  uight, 
but  to  devote  the  evening  to  « a  lark."  They  were 
simple,  kind-hearted  young  men,  sons  of  farmers  or 
tradesmen  seemingly ;  and,  as  is  always  the  case  here, 
except  among  some  of  the  gentry,  very  gentlemanlike, 
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ud  plewittg  in  nuumen.  Their  talk  was  of  this  com- 
panion, and  that ;  how  one  was  in  rhetoric,  and  another 
in  logic,  and  a  third  had  got  his  curacy.  Wait  for  a 
while  ;  and  with  the  happy  system  pursued  within  the 
walls  of  their  college,  those  smiling  good-humoured  feces 
will  come  out  with  a  scowl,  and  downcast  eyes  that  seem 
afraid  to  look  the  world  in  the  face.  When  the  time 
comes  for  them  to  take  leave  of  yonder  dismal-looking 
barracks,  they  will  be  men  no  longer,  but  bound  over  to 
the  church.  Body  and  soul :  their  free  thoughts  chained 
dovm  and  kept  in  darkness,  their  honest  affections  muti- 
lated :  well,  I  hope  they  will  be  happy  to-night  at  any 
rate,  and  taJk  and  laugh  to  their  hearts'  content.  The 
poor  fi«shman,  whose  big  chest  is  carried  off  by  the 
porter  yonder  to  the  inn,  has  but  twelve  hours  more  of 
hearty,  natural,  human  life.  To-morrow,  they  will  be- 
gin their  work  upon  him:  cramping  his  mhid,  ahd  bitting 
his  tongue,  and  firing  and  cutting  at  his  heart, — breaking 
him  to  pull  the  church  chariot.  Ah  !  why  didn't  he  stop 
at  home,  and  dig  potatoes  and  get  children  ] 

We  oannot  be  coaxed,  eTan  by  Mr.  Titnunh,  to 
take  one  more  look  of  the  beanties  of  Wioklow — 
not  upon  any  terras  whatever ;  and  fire  nearly  as 
indifferent  to  the  Dublin  dieap  d^ndie^  though 
th^  we  among  the  most  superb  nf^jmfi')  of  that 
wonderful  genua  to  be  found  throughout  Europe 
or  America.  They  are  of  a  quite  distinct  species 
ftom  those  who  are  to  be  seen  on  a  Sunday  in  the 
Park,  ox  in  LiverpopI,  which  is  rather  famous  for 
its  commercial  dandies.  The  Dnitlin  bi«ed,  not 
content  with  Sunday,  appear  every  day,  and  all 
day  long.  We  wonder  how  they  manage  it.  The 
wardrobe  of  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  could  not 
have  stood  such  incessant  calls  upon  its  ways  and 
means,  although  his  washei^woman's  bills  had  not 
been  materially  increased  by  the  demand  on  the 
shirt-pins  and  flashy  wabtooats.  The  Dublin 
dandies 

Assume  a  sort  of  military  and  ferocious  look,  not 
observable  in  other  cheap  dandies,  except  in  Paris  per- 
haps now  and  then;  and  are  to  be  remarked,  not  so  much 
for  the  splendour  of  their  ornaments,  as  for  the  profusion 
of  them.  Thus  for  instance,  a  hat  which  is  worn  straight 
over  the  twoeyes,co8tsvery  likely  no  more  than  one  wluch 
hangs  upon  one  ear— a  great  oily  bush  of  hair  to  balance 
the  hat  (otherwise  the  head  no  donbt  would  fall  hope- 
lessly oh  one  side)  is  even  more  economical  than  a  crop 
which  requires  the  barber's  scissors  oft-times ;— also  a 
tnft  on  the  chin,  may  be  had  at  a  small  expense  of  bear's 
grease  by  persona  of  a  proper  age;  and  although  big 
pins  are  the  &abion,  I  am  bound  to  say,  I  have  never 
seen  so  many  or  so  big  as  here.  Large  agate  marbles 
or  taws,"  globes  terrestrial  and  celestial,  pawnbrokers' 
balls, — I  cannot  find  comparisons  large  enough  for  these 
wonderful  ornaments  of  the  person.  Oanes  also  should 
be  mentioned,  which  are  sold  very  splendid,  with  gold 
or  silver  heads,  for  a  shilling  on  the  quays ;  and  the 
dandy  not  uncommonly  finishes  off  with  a  horn  quizzing- 
glass,_which  being  stuck  in  one  eye,  contracts  the  brows, 
and  gives  a  fierce  determined  look  to  the  whole  connte- 
nsnoe.  _  In  idleness  at  least,  these  young  men  can  com- 
pete with  the  greatest  lords :  and  the  wonder  is,  how 
the  city  ean  support  so  many  of  them,  or  they  themselves; 
how  they  manage  to  spend  their  time ;  who  gives  them 
money  to  ride  hacks  in  the  «  Phaynlx"  on  field  and  race 
days ;  to  have  boats  at  Kingstown  during  the  summer ; 
and  to  be  erowding  &e  railway  coaches  Si  the  day  long. 
The  Cockney  made  a  farther  dash  into  Leinster 
and  into  Ulster ;  and,  with  more  of  the  «  huwoura  " 
of  the  country,  saw  also  its  best  parts.  One  fitmons 
farmers'  dinner  was  eaten  at  Naas,  after  a  local 
cattle-show  ;  not  a  grand  afiair  like  that  of  Cork, 
hut  a  plain  mutton-and-tnmip  concern :  mutton 
boiled  in  legs  and  roasted  in  oaddlea^  with  squadrons 


of  apple-pies,  lots  of  vhisky-pnnch,  and  wlnelir 

those  that  liked  it,  with  plenty  of  toasts,  songs, 
and  speeches.  Among  the  toasts,  the  healths  of  ibn 
Sallymount  Beagles,  and  the  Kildare  Fos^ounds, 
were  drunk,  with  loud  cheers  and  haUoes.  Ths 
masters  of  the  hounds,  of  course,  returned  thanks, 
as  husbands  do  for  their  wives,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  dogs  promised  famous  good  sport  next  season : 
After  tbe  Kildare  Foxhounds,  an  old  flumer,  in  a  gray 
coat,  got  gravely  up,  and  without  being  requested  to  ,do 
so  in  the  least,  sung  a  song,  stating  that — 

"  At  seven  in  the  morning  by  most  of  the  docks, 
We  rode  to  Kilraddeiy  in  tvuch  of  a  fox ;" 

and  at  the  conclusion  of  Us  song,  chaUenged  a  4i<ad  ta 
give  another  song.  Another  old  farmer,  on  this  loae  sod 
sung  one  of  Morris's  songs,  with  a  great  deal  of  queer 
humour:  and,  no  doubt,  many  more  songs  were  siuig 
during  the  evening,  for  plenty  of  hot-water  jags  wen 
blocking  the  door  as  we  went  ont. 

The  jolly  frieze-coated  songster,  who  c«l«btated  t]is 
Kilmddery  fox,  sung,  it  mnst  be  confessed,  most  woefully 
out  of  tune ;  but  stiU  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  him,  and  1 
think  the  meeting  was  the  most  agreeable  one  I  h*r« 
seen  in  Ireland :  there  was  mpie  good  humour,  oore 
cordial  union  of  classes,  more  frankness  and  manlinfw, 
than  one  is  accustomed  to  find  in  Irish  meetings.  A]I 
the  speeches  were  kindhearted,  straightforward  speeches, 
witbont  a  word  of  politics,  or  an  attempt  at  oratory:  it 
was  impossible  to  say  whether  the  gentlemen  present 
were  Protestant  or  Catholic, — each  one  had  »  hearty 
word  of  encouragement  for  his  tenant,  and  a  land  wel- 
come for  his  neighbour.  There  were  forty  stent,  Tell- 
to-do  farmers  in  the  room,  renters  of  fifty,  seventy,  a 
hundred  acres  of  land.  There  were  no  clergyman  pn- 
sent,  though  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  seen 
one  of  each  peismsion,  to  say  grace  for  ^  laeetigg  and 
the  meat. 

At  a  similar  meeting  at  Ballytore  the  ne:^  dajr,  I  Md 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  still  finer  collection  of  stock 
than  had  been  brought  to  Naas,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  flourishing  villagas  in  Ireland. 
The  road  to  it  fVom  H— town,  [the  obarming  readenee 
of  the  family  before  introdnced,]  if  not  remsrfcaU*  for 
its  rural  beauty,  is  pleasant  to  travel,  for  evidences  of 
neat  and  prosperous  husbandry  are  around  you  every- 
where— rich  crops  ip  the  fields,  and  neat  cottages  by  the 
road-side,  accompanying  us  as  far  as  Ballytore,  a  vbite, 
straggling  village,  surrounding  green  fields,  of  some  fiw 
ftarlongs  square,  with  a  river  running  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  numerous  fine  cattle  in  the  green.  Here  U  t 
large  windmill,  fitted  up  like  a  castle,  with  baltlemente 
ana  towers ;  the  castellan  thereof  ia  a  good-patured  old 
Quaker  gentleman,  and  numbers  more  of  bis  folloviilf 
inhabit  the  tovm. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  shops  of  the  vOUgs 
were  the  neatest  possible,  though  by  no  means  grand  »r 
portentous.  Why  should  Quaker  shops  be  neater  mfi 
other  shops !  They  suffer  to  the  fall  as  modi  op^iesaien 
as  the  rest  of  the  hereditary  bondsmen ;  and  ye^io  ViM 
of  their  tyrants,  they  prosper. 

That  is  an  impertinent  question,  Mr.  Titn^Mpn. 

Ih  the  little  village  I  remarked  ao^oely  »  single  begr 
gar,  and  very  few  hare  feet  indeed  among  the  ci»w4« 
who  came  to  see  the  show.  Here  the  Qaaktr  viUM* 
had  the  advantage  of  the  town  of  Naa«,  in  ipits  W  «* 
Poor-house,  which  was  only  half  full  when  we  weat  W 
see  it ;  hot  the  people  prefer  beggary  and  starvabs^ 
abroad,  to  comfort  and  neatness  in  uie  Union-house. 

A  neater  establishment  cannot  be  seen  than  this ;  (»a 
liberty  must  be  very  sweet  indeed,  when  people  preieri* 
and  starvation,  to  the  certainty  of  comfort  in  the  Unle*- 
house.    We  went  to  see  it  after  the  show  at  Naas. 

The  first  persons  we  saw  at  the  gats  of  the  pl»c«  wo» 
fonr  buxom  lasses,  in  blue  jackets  and  pettieoatS)  voo 
were  giggling  and  laughing  as  gaily  as  sfi  jm^J  If'^^i 
heiresses  of  a  thousand  a-year,  and  who  had  a  colour  u> 
their  cheeks  that  any  lady  of  Almack's  might  envy. 
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nmj  mn  deaobig  p«ili  and  oanying  in  irsier  from  a 
green  eonrt  or  play-croand  in  front  of  the  house,  which 
tome  of  the  able-bo^ed  men  of  the  place  were  busy  in 
enclosing. 

In  spite  of  all  The  Tima  newspapers  in  the  world, 
Imt  Cockney  affinns  that  the  people  who  went  in 
were  happy,  in  their  well-aired,  well-scoured  rooms, 
with  their  neat  uniform,  and  good  store  of  clean 
sheets  and  blankets.  All  very  good,  Mr.  Titmarsh ; 
but  have  yon  forgotten  him  who  once  said,  "  It  is 
not  bread  alone,  but  where  we  eat  it !"  There  was 
one  more  pleasant  Agricultural  sight,  or  show,  at 
Castledermot.     Here, — 

Rich  and  poor  were  working  friendlily  together ;  priest 
ilid  pArson  were  alike  interested  in  these  honest,  homely, 
agricoltural  festiTals ;  not  a  word  was  said  about  heredl- 
taiy  bondage  and  English  tyranny;  and  one  did  not 
ttttch  regret  the  absence  of  those  patriotic  topics  of  oon- 
▼tnation.  If  but  for  the  sake  of  the  change,  it  was 
pleasant  to  pass  a  few  days  with  people  among  whom 
there  was  no  quarrelling;  no  i^oos  deaoneiationa 
against  Popery  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  and  no 
tirades  against  the  parsons  tnm  tiieir  bitter  and  scomAil 
opponents  ef  the  otW  creed. 

Next  Sunday,  in  the  county  Meath,  in  a  quiet  old 
draieh,  lying  amongst  meadows  and  fine  old  stately 
kvenoes  of  trees,  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  congregation 
of  some  thirty  persons,  I  heard  for  the  space  of  an  hour 
and  twenty  minntet  some  thorough  Protestant  doctrine, 
and  the  Popish  snperstitions  properly  belaboured.  Does 
it  strengthen  a  man  in  his  own  creed  to  hear  his  neigh- 
boar's  belief  abused  I    One  would  imagine  so. 

Droghsda  was  found  in  as  had  a  social  and  as 
stagnant  a  commercial  condition  as  any  city  of  the 
West.  With  the  same  mud-cabin  suburbs,  it  is, 
however,  quite  as  full  of  Emporiums,  Repositories, 
and  other  slovenly  places  of  great  names  and  small 
bosineM.  To  Inake  amends,  its  Drogheda  ale  is 
even  more  famons  than  its  Boyne  Water.  The 
principal  use  at  present  made  of  the  Lmen  Hall  of 
the  town,  is  as  a  fonun  for  the  Liberator  to  harangue 
in  about  Repeal.  Orangemen  and  Catholics  seem, 
in  Drogheda,  to  feel  peculiar  rancour,  and  even  the 
children — the  school-boys — ^venomously  take  a  side. 

When  troops  march  over  the  bridge,  a  young  friend  of 
mine  (whom  I  shrewdly  suspect  to  be  an  Orangeman  in 
Us  heart)  told  me,  that  their  bands  play  the  "Boyne 
Water." 

By  a  large  piiblld  school  6f  some  reputation,  where  a 
hundred  boys  are  educated — (my  young  guide,  the 
Ortngeman,  was  one  of  them :  he  related  with  much 
glee  bow,  on  one  of  the  Liberator's  visits,  a  schoolfellow 
had  waved  a  bine  and  orange  flag  from  the  window, 
and  cried  "King  WilUam  for  ever,  and  to  hell  with  the 
Pope  1") 

An  admirable  branch  this  of  a  young  Irishman's 
education.  Our  traveller  frequently  and  very  seri- 
ously, too,  mourns  over  the  failure  of  the  National 
School  scheme  of  Education  for  Ireland — the  blame 
of  which,  the  tin  of  which,  the  Protestant  and  Ca- 
tholic deigy  and  the  Board  may  divide  among  them, 
as  they  best  like.  Mr.  Titmarsh  is  highly  pleased 
with  Newry ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  Ulster — the 
Black  North — appears  to  him  not,  by  any  means, 
(he  worst  part  of  the  Green  Island.  He  drove  from 
Armagh  to  Fortadown,  on  a  Sunday  evening;  and, 
found  that  if  less/mA  than  Cork  or  Kerry,  Armagh 
may  yet  venture  to  hold  up  its  head. 

Atf  country  is  well  cultivated  along  the  whole  of  the 
road ;  the  trees  in  plenty,  and  villages  and  neat  houses 
always  in  sight.  The  little  farms  with  their  orchards, 
and  comfortable  buildings,  were  as  clean  and  trim  as 
conld  be  wished;  they  are  mostly  of  one  storey,  witbloog 


thatched  roofs  and  shining  windows,  such  as  those  that 
may  be  seen  in  Normandy  and  Picardy.  As  it  was 
Sunday  evening,  all  the  people  seemed  to  be  abroad, 
some  sanntering  quietly  down  the  roads — a  pair  of  girla 
here  and  there  pacing  leisurely  in  a  field — a  little  group 
seated  under  the  trees  of  an  orchard,  which  pretty  ad- 
junct to  the  farm  is  very  common  in  this  district;  and  the 
crop  of  apples  seemed  this  year  to  be  extremely  plenty. 
The  physiognomy  of  the  people  too  has  quite  changed: 
the  girls  have  their  hair  ne&tly  braided  np,  not  loose 
over  their  fitces  as  in  the  south ;  and  not  only  are  bare 
feet  very  rare,  and  stockings  extremely  neat  and  white, 
but  I  am  snre  I  saw  at  least  a  dozen  good  silk  gowns 
upon  the  women  along  the  road,  and  scarcely  one  which 
was  not  clean  and  in  good  order.  The  men  for  the  most 
part  figured  in  jackets,  caps,  and  trousers,  eschewing 
the  old  well  of  a  hat  which  covers  the  popular  head  at 
the  other  end  of  the  island,  the  breeches,  and  the  long 
ill-made  tail-coat.  The  people's  fkces  are  sharp  and 
neat,  not  broad  lazy  knowing-looking,  like  that  of  many 
a  shambling  Diogenes  who  may  be  seen  lounging  before 
his  cabin  in  Cork  or  Kerry.  As  for  the  cabins,  they 
have  disappeared;  and  the  houses  of  the  people  may 
rank  decidedly  as  cottages.  The  accent,  too,  is  quite 
different;  but  this  is  hard  to  describe  in  print.  The 
people  speak  with  a  Scotch  twang,  and,  as  I  fancied, 
much  more  simply  and  to  the  point.  A  man  gives  yon  a 
downright  answer,  without  any  grin.  Or  joke,  or  attempt 
at  flattery.  To  be  sure,  these  are  rather  early  days  to 
begin  to  jadge  of  national  characteristics;  and  Very  likely 
the  above  distinctions  have  been  drawn  after  profbondly 
studying  a  Northern  and  a  Sonthem  waiter  at  the  inn 
at  Armagh. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  the  towns  are  vastly  im- 
proved,— the  cottages  and  villages  no  less  so ;  the  peo- 
ple look  active  and  well-dressed ;  a  sort  of  weight  seems 
all  at  once  to  be  taken  from  the  Englishman's  mind  on 
entering  the  province,  when  he  finds  himself  once  more 
looking  upon  comfort,  and  activity,  and  resolution. 
What  18  the  oause  of  this  improvement  t  Pniestantum, 
as  more  than  one  Church-of- England  man  said  to  me; 
but  for  Protestantism,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  read 
Scotchism  ! — meaning  thrift,  prudence,  perseverance, 
boldness,  and  common  sense,  with  which  qualities  any 
body  of  men,  of  any  Christian  denomination,  would  no 
doubt  prosper. 

Belfast  and  its  inns  were  found  all  that  the  most 
fastidious  Cockney  could  desire  ;  save  that  the  pint 
of  port  edntains  no  more  than  two  glasses,-  which, 
upon  the  Scotch  principle  of  "  Diel  tak'  him  has 
the  least  pint  stoup,"  rather  detracts  from  the  other 
merits  of  Belfast.  We  have  heard  that  fine  and 
thriving  city  called  the  Athens  of  Ireland  ;  it  is 
likewise  called  the  Irish  Liverpool ;  but  sure  never 
Irish  city  had  BO  high  a  compliment  made  to  it  before, 
as  that  which  the  Cockney  pays  to  Belfast  when 
he  calls  it  the — ^Irish  London.  There  follows  one  of 
the  best  descriptions  of  the  "  Irish  London  "  that 
we  have  seen  of  late  years.  Dublin  will  not  be 
flattered  by  the  comparison  made  with  her ;  but  she 
must  just  please  herself  again. 

Mr.  Titmarsh  had  some  rather  alarming  adren- 
tnres  at  the  "  Giant's  Causeway ;"  and  he  kindly 
warns  ofiF  all  brother  Cockneys  from  that  savage 
coast  and  spot,  fairly  wishing  himself  bacl^  in 
Pall-Mali.  There  is  clearly  not  one  fibre  which 
responds  to  the  sublime  in  his  whole  composition. 
How  unlike  to  Mr.  Dickens  at  the  Niagara  Falls! 
Mr.  Titmarsh  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  as  • 
man  and  an  author ;  though  the  same  gifts  of  lofty 
enthusiasm  in  alliance  with  exquisite  sensibility 
may  not  be  vouchsafed  to  every  Cockney  alike. 
But,  as  our  friend  happily  remarks,  after  xeceiTinf 
the  summons  to  dinner, 
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There  is  that  in  nature,  dear  Jenkins,  which  passes 
eren  our  powers.  We  can  feel  the  beauty  of  a  magnifi- 
cent landscape,  perhaps ;  but  we  can  describe  a  leg  of 
mntton  and  turnips  better.  Gome,  then,  this  scene  ia  for 
onr  betters  to  depict.  If  Mr.  Tennyson  were  to  come 
hither  for  a  month,  and  brood  orer  the  place,  he  might, 
in  some  of  those  lofty  heroic  lines  which  the  Author  of 
the  "  Morte  d' Arthur  "  knows  how  to  pile  up,  convey  to 
the  reader  a  sense  ofthis  gigantic  desolate  scene.  Whatl 
you,  too,  are  a  poet!  Well  then,  Jenkks,  stayl  but 
beliere  me,  yon  lud  best  take  my  advice,  and  come  off. 

The  worthy  landlady  made  her  appearance  with  the 
politest  of  bows  and  an  apology, — for  what  does  the 
reader  think  a  lady  should  apologise  in  the  most  lonely 
rude  spot  in  the  world  i — because  a  plain  servant-woman 
was  about  to  bring  in  the  dinner,  the  waiter  being  absuit 
on  leave  at  Colerainel  0  heaven  and  earth!  where 
will  the  genteel  end  t 

Kitty  of  Coleraine,  like  the  Maid  of  Athens, 
nrast,  we  fear,  be  aging;  but  one  might,  last  year, 
in  her  town,  pnrchase  beef  for  fourpence  a-pound. 


and  an  exoelleat  cod-fish  for  a  shil&ig';  Mftat 
Coleraine,  besides  eminence  in  gentility  and  "seri- 
ousness," has  still  its  own  attractions.  The  Cock- 
ney had  not  the  felicity  to  see  Kitty ;  and,  beyond . 
all  the  fair  of  the  western,  soathiHn,  and  omtral 
provinees,  he  was  smitten  by  one  "  bonny  bracket 
lassie ;"  and  though  she  may  not  compare  with 
the  above-mentioned  Beauties,  sung  by  Byron  and 
Moore,  yet  Peg  of  Limavaddy  wUI,  at  lewi,  hold 
her  place  with  the  "  sweet  Molly  Mog,"  and  otfaets 
of  her  fair  conntiywomen. 

Yes,  Peggy  of  Limavaddy,  if  Barrow  and  iDgliahave 
gone  to  Connemara  to  fall  in  love  with  the  Misses  Flynn, 
let  us  be  allowed  to  come  to  Ulster  and  offer  a  tribute 
of  praise  at  your  feet— at  your  stockingless  feet,  0  Mar- 
garet !  Do  yon  remember  the  October  day  ('twas  the 
first  day  of  the  hard  weather,)  when  the  way-worn  tra- 
veller entered  your  inn  t  But  the  circumstances  of  tUs 
passion  had  better  be  chronicled  in  deathless  verse. 


Biding  trma.  Coleraine 

(Famed  for  lovely  Kitty,) 
Came  a  Cockney  bound 

Unto  Derry  city ; 
Weary  was  his  soul, 

Shivering  and  sad  he 
Bump'd  along  the  road 

Leads  to  Limavaddy. 

Honntains  stretch'd  around. 

Gloomy  was  their  tinting, 
And  the  horses'  hooft 

Made  a  dismal  dinting; 
Wind  npon  the  heath 

Howling  was  and  piping, 
On  the'heath  and  bog, 

Blaek  with  many  a  snipe  in : 
'Mid  the  bogs  of  black. 

Silver  po^  were  flashing. 
Crows  upon  their  sides 

Picking  were  and  splashing. 
'  Cockney  on  the  car 

Closer  folds  his  plaidy, 
Gnmbling  at  the  road 

Leads  to  Limavaddy. 

Limavaddy  inn's 

But  a  humble  bait-house, 
Where  you  may  inrocure 

Whisky  and  potatoes ; 
Landlord  at  the  door 

Gives  a  smiling  welcome 
1V>  the  shivering  wights 

Who  t*  his  hdtel  come. 
Landlady  within 

Sits  and  knits  a  stocking. 
With  a  wary  foot 

Baby's  cradle  rocking. 

To  the  chimney  nook. 
Having  found  admittance. 

There  I  watch  a  pop 
Playisg  vrith  two  kittens; 


PEG  OP  LIMAVABDY. 

(Playing  ronod  the  fire, 

'^ich  of  blazing  turf  is. 
Roaring  to  the  pot 

Which  bubbles  with  the  marries ;) 
And  the  cradled  babe 

Fond  the  mother  nursed  it. 
Singing  it  a  song 

As  she  twists  the  worsted  I 

Presently  a  maid 

Enters  wiUi  the  Kfoor, 
(Hair  a  pint  of  ale 

Frothing  in  a  beaker.) 
Gods  1  I  didn't  know 

What  my  beating  heart  meant, 
Hebe's  self  I  thought 

Enter'd  the  apartment. 
As  she  came  she  smiled. 

And  the  smile  bewit<4iing. 
On  my  word  and  honour. 

Lifted  all  the  kitchen  I 

With  a  curtsy  neat 

Greeting  the  new-comer. 
Lovely,  smiling  Peg 

Offers  me  the  rummer ; 
Bat  my  trembling  hand 

Up  the  beaker  tilted. 
And  the  glass  of  ale 

Every  drop  I  spilt  it: 
Spilt  it  every  drop 

(Dames  who  read  my  volumes, 
Pairdon  such  a  word,) 

On  my  whatd'yeoall  'ems ! 

Witnessing  the  sight 

Of  that  dire  disaster. 
Out  began  to  laugh 

Missis,  maid,  and  master ; 
Such  a  merry  peal, 

'Specially  Miss  Peg's  was, 
(As  the  glass  of  ale 

Trickling  down  my  legs  was,) 


That  the  joyful  sound 
Of  that  ringing  laughter 

Echoed  in  my  ears 
Mwiy  a  leng  day  a&er. 

When  the  langh  was  done, 

Peg,  the  pretty  hussy, 
Moved  about  the  room 

Wonderfully  busy ; 
Now  she  looks  to  see 

If  the  kettle  keep  hot. 
Now  she  rubs  the  spoons, 

"Sow  she  cleans  the  teapot ; 
Now  she  sets  the  cups 

Trimly  and  secure, 
Now  she  scours  a  pot 

And  so  it  was  I  drew  her 
Hub  it  was  I  drew  her 

Scouring  of  a  kettle, 
(Faith  her  blushing  chiseks 

Redden'd  on  the  metal  J) 
Ah!  but  'tis  in  vain 

That  I  try  to  sketch  it; 
The  pot  pertiaps  is  like. 

But  Peggy's  fbce  is  wretched, 
No:  the  best  of  lead, 

And  of  Indian  rubber, 
Never  could  depict 

That  sweet  kettle-scrubber  1 
See  her  as  she  moves ! 

Scarce  the  ground  she  touches^ 
Airy  as  a  flty, 

Cb^Mieful  as  a  daehees ; 
Bare  her  rounded  acm. 

Bare  her  little  leg  is, 
Vestris  never  show'd 

Ancles  like  to  Peggy's; 
Braided  ia  her  hair, 

Soft  ker  look  asd  modest. 
Slim  her  little  Wttst 

Comfortably  beddiced. 


The  best  of  this  delicious  amatory  jing^  we  omit 
from  respect  and  tendeniess  for  tbe  IMlhigsof  Mrs. 
Titmarsh,  who  has  sometliing  to  orerlook  in  this 
Irish  tour  of  her  husband's. 

Back  again  to  Dublin  went  Mr.  Titmanh; 
dined  everywhere  with  everybody ;  and,  w«re  he 
as  much  in  their  confidence,  he  tdls  us,  as  Mrs. 
Sigoumey,  or  any  other  American  most  have  been, 
he  might  have  had  a  great  deal  to  teU  of  men  of 
letters  and  fashion,  and  of  University  fMagazino?] 


Dons.  But  the  author  who,  lilre  him,  hopes  to 
dine  a  second  time  at  the  expense  of  his  friend^ 
must  take  care  of  what  he  tells.  As  hie  does  not; 
probably,  expect  to  dine  at  Maynooth  College,  he 
is  no  mow  chary  of  preserving  its  confidence  than 
that  of  the  disorderly  Museum  of  Trinity  College. 
Trolh^iBing  is  often  a  virtue  in  a  traveller.  Of 
Maynooth  we  are  told  : — 

An  Irish  union-house  is  a  palace  to  it.   Bain  »  "wi' 
less,  aith  so  disgusting,  such  a  look  of  lazy  s^nalo')  i« 
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Ea^VAmsn  who  iiM  not  seen  can  conceive.  Lectnie- 
Toom  and  dinuig-hall,  kitchen  and  Btudents'-room,  were 
all  the  same,  t  shall  never  forget  the  sight  of  scores  of 
ehonlden  of  mutton  lying  on  the  filthy  floor  in  the  former, 
or  the  view  of  a  bed  and  dressing-table  that  I  savr  in 
tiis  other.  Let  tba  next  Maynooth  grant  inclnde  a  few 
shiUiagR'-worUt  of  white-wash  and  afewhnndred-weights 
of  soap  ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  a  half-score  of  drill- 
sergeants  to  see  that  the  students  appear  clean  at  lecture, 
and  to  teaeb  them  to  keep  their  heads  up  and  to  look 
people  in  the  fikoe,  Parliament  will  introduce  some  cheap 
lefonns  into  the  seminary,  which  were  never  needed 
more  than  here.  Why  should  the  plaoe  be  so  shameAilly 
rainous  and  foully  dirty!  Lime  is  cheap,  and  water 
plenty  at  the  canal  hard  by.  Why  should  a  stranger, 
after  a  week's  stay  in  the  country,  be  able  to  discover  a 
priest  by  the  scowl  on  his  face,  and  his  doubtful  down- 
cast manner, This  complaint  of  neglect 

applies  to  other  pnblic  institutions  besides  Maynooth. 
The  Mansion-honse,  when  I  saw  it,  was  a  very  dingy 
abode  for  the  Bight  Honourable  Lord  Mayor,  and  that 
Lord  Mayor  Mr.  O'Connell.  I  saw  him  in  full  council, 
in  a  biilUattt  robe  of  crimson  velvet,  ornamented  with 
white  satin  bows,  and  sable  collar,  in  an  enormous 
cocked  hat,  like  a  slice  of  an  eclipsed  moon — in  the  fol- 
lovring  costume,  in  fact. 

The  portHut  is  not  the  joTtal  Dan  of  the  teader's 
acqn&intance,  but  a  very  tmcnlent-looking,  paltiy, 
bedizened,  old  peiaonage,  whom  we  at  once  repu- 


diate as  an  O'Connell.  The  concluding  sentence 
of  Mr.  Titmarsh's  Irish  Sketches,  is  an  appeal  to 
that  gentleman,  whether  or  not,  from  the  growth  of 
a  middle  class,  too  independent  to  be  bullied  by 
priest  or  squire — and  he  might  have  added,  or  mis- 
led by  demagogue — ^firom  a  middle  class,  having  thdr 
interest  in  quiet,  and  alike  indisposed  to  servility 
and  rebellion,  as  much  may  not  be  hoped  as  from 
any  legislative  meddling.  It  is  the  want,  he  says, 
"  of  a  middle  class,  which  has  rendered  the  squires 
BO  arrogant,  the  clergy  so  domineering,  and  the 
political  demagogue  so  powerful ;  and  I  think  that 

Mr.' O'Connell  himself  would  say "     But  the 

Cockney  is  a  simpleton  with  his  what  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell would  say.  Mr.  O'Connell,  for  some  time  to 
come,  at  least,  will  say  no  such  thing,  as  that  he 
surmises  ;  so  we  need  not  trouble  the  reader  about 
it. — Does  that  same  reader  now  agree  with  us,  that 
the  Cockney  b  really  a  sensible,  informing,  and 
agreeable  companion,  so  tax  as  he  goes  ?  He  may 
be  called  superficial,  to  be  sure.  It  is  very  easy 
to  call  a  man  any  sort  of  disparaging  name ;  but, 
without  making  any  pretension  to  profundity  or  yet 
to  soaring,  he  bowls  along,  contriving  to  note  and 
to  impart  a  great  deal. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


TU  Ltft  of  Joseph  Additon.    By  Lucy  Aikin.    2  vols. 
Longman  &  Co. 

Hiss  Aikik  states  in  her  preface  that  "  she  has  under- 
taken, in  these  memoirs,  to  supply  a  real  deficiency  in 
our  literature."    Why  is  there  no  life  of  Addison,  while 
there  are  lives  of  Pope,  and  Swift,  and  Drydent    It  is 
not  easy  to  say  why,  unless  that  there  was  less  to  tell  of 
so  correct  and  fortunate  a  person  as  Addison  that  the 
world  cared  for  hearing,  or  beyond  what  [had  already 
been  made  known  in  the  lives  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
in  Johnson's  preface  to  Addison's  works.     Yet  the  life 
of  so  distingniahed  an  English  classic  surely  deserved  to 
be  written  with  all  the  care  and  amplitude  which  literary 
research  and  talent  could  supply.    Among  the  myriad 
books  published  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  that  one  could 
not  be  considered  snperflnons,  wfaieh  had  for  its  subject 
the  most  eoni^ouoas  writer  in  the  Spectator,  the  life  of 
the  reformer  and  refiner  of  English  manners  and  English 
style ;  the  moralist  of  the  social  circle  and  the  fireside. 
Qualified  for  this  task  by  her  previous  habits  of  historical 
Hid  biographical  research.  Miss  Aikin  possesses,  in  addi- 
tion, that  nnbonnded,  and  almost  enthusiastic,  admiration 
for  Addison,  which  is  no  mean  element  in  writing  the 
annals  of  a  man  of  calm  passions ;  never,  though  in  all 
apparent  modesty,  wanting  to  his  own  interests,  who 
glided  smoothly  and  eamMy  through  lifo.    If  she  has 
not  been,  able  to  give  her  hero  a  strong  interest  in  the 
aJbetions  of  her  readers,  the  fault  is  certainly  not  with 
her.    She  has  thrown  startling  doubts  on  many  of  the 
most  disparaging  anecdotes  that  have  been  cnnently  re- 
ceived as  to  the  habits  of  Addison,  and  of  his  conduct  in 
putionlar  instances ;  and  some  of  the  worst  of  these  she 
has  clearly  disproved.    This  quiet,  unpretending,  but 
aagaoions  and  worldly  fortunate  man  was,  not  impro- 
bably, ibe  oljtet  of  some  small  envy  among  his  early 
friends  and  literary' contemporaries. 


hMtn  «n-t(t«n  iwrirtg  a  Journey  ta  Smtzerkmd  t»  ti< 
Avtvmnofimi.    By  Mrs.  Ashton  Yates.  2  volumes. 
London :  Duncan  &  Malcolm. 
To  soothe  the  sorrow  of  her  younger  children  during 
her  long  absence  on  the  Continent,  Mrs.  Ashton  Yates 
promised  to  write  them  a  particular  account  of  every 
place  which  she  and  their  elder  sisters  visited.     This 
she  has  done  in  a  series  of  Letters,  into  which,  from  pre- 
vious knowledge  and  reading,  she  introduces  both  local 
and  general  knowledge,  vrith  sketches  of  the  remarkable 
events  that  have  occurred,  and  of  personages  who  have 
figured  in  the  scenes  described.    There  is  thus  no  lack  of 
nseftil  and  entertaining  information,  conveyed  in  the 
plain  and  agreeable  inanner  that  is  best  suited  to  gain 
and  keep  alive  the  attention  of  juvenile  readers.    The 
personal  narrative,  at  the  same  time,  relieves  and  diver- 
sifies the  graver  matter  of  the  voluaea.    Afraid  of  her 
children  receiving  erroneous  impression^  or  ibrming 
what  she  conceives  wrong  opinions,  Mrs.  Ashton  Yates 
is  so  earefsl  in  their  behalf,  as  sometimes  to  assume  tiie 
governess,  and  to  dogmatize,  in  pointing  out  the  way  in 
which  they  should  walk.    In  short,  she  tells  them  what 
they  onght  to  think  of  particular  individuals,  &ots,  amd 
opinions.    But  this  she  may  conceive  a  mother's  duty. 
Her  Letters  will  form  pleasant  and  instructive  reading, 
especially  in  tiiose  quiet  family  circles  where  juveniles 
and  adults  mingle  for  sooial  instruction.  ' 

Tie  Papal  and  Hierarehieal  Syitem  compared  wUh  ike 
Religion  of  ike  Nev  Testament.  London  :  Charles' 
(»)pin. 

We  have  read  this  book  vrith  much  satls&otion.  To 
what  CSmstian  denomination  the  author  belongs,  we 
caaast  exactly  tell,  bnt  he  appears  to  approximate  the 
most  nearly  to  The  Friends.  He  is  a  thorough  spiritual 
liberal,  and  keenly  perceives  the  intolentttce  of  each  sect 
in  its  turn,  fhmi  the  cariiest  ages  to  the  Lutherans  lately 
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peraeonted  in  FrnBua;  while  in  Hanorer,  Hamburg,  and 
Denmark,  being  the  established  and  dominant  eect,  they 
were  perseenting  others.  And  all  this  is  done  in  carrying 
oat  an  ideal  notion  of  uniformity  as  the  alone  perfection, 
and  thus  producing,  on  the  one  hand,  perseoution,  confis- 
cation, imprisonment ;  and,  on  the  other,  "  a  preTailing 
religious  lifelessness,  with  infidelity  at  bottom."  Anti- 
christ is  not  considered  by  this  writer  as  being  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  Church  of  Rome  :  Antichrist  he 
sees  enthroned  in  every  church  that  avails  itself  of  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate  to  enforce  uniformity  of  wor- 
ship ;  although  that  church  shonld  uphold  much  sonnd 
doctrine^  and  contain  many  lively  members  of  the  Uni- 
venal  CSiurch  of  Christ.  There  is  an  able  chapter  on 
"  The  spiritual  power  of  the  priesthood,"  and  another  on 
The  Christian  Ministry  ;  and  though  on  these  subjects 
the  writer's  views  coincide  neither  with  those  of  Church 
of  £ngland-raen  nor  Presbyterians,  he,  however,  claims 
io  found  them  npon  the  New  Testament. 

HUtory  of  our  o*n  Timet.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Contt 
•nd  Times  of  Frederick  the  Qreat."  Yolnmel.  Henry 
Colbum. 

This  portion  of  Oar  o«n  Tttiut  relates  entirely  to  thA 
t^neh  Revolution,  and  does  not  get  On  with  It  ftrther 
than  1792.    It  promises  to  be  a  very  rolominOlis  work. 

Thor»'$  Traett  on  the  Erron  and  Evil*  of  the  Church 

of  England. 

These  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  are  written  by  a  Dis- 
senter and  a  Voluntary,  who  attacks  the  QiUrch  shrewd- 
ly, on  almost  every  point  of  her  discipline  and  govern- 
ment, and  on  many  of  her  doctrines;  and  who  also  shows 
np  the  Puseyites. 

LttUn  on  Purttottism  <MtA  Non-eonformity,  By  Sir 
John  Bickertou  WQliams,  Kut.  London:  Jackson 
&  Walford. 

These  letters,  Written  by  an  Independent  who  is  well 
able  to  tender  a  reason  for  the  &ith  that  is  in  him,  have 
been  drawn  forth  by  the  inveterate  hostility  which  has 
been  of  late  displayed  by  Churchmen  to  the  very  name 
of  Dissent.  The  letters  form  an  able  popular  defence  of 
Protestant  Non-conformity;  and  their  author  even  carries 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  attacks  the  Pusey- 
ites in  their  more  vulnerable  points. 

Jeit  and  Eamett.  By  Arthnt  Wallbridge. 
These  are  a  series  of  brief,  piquant,  or  lively  sketches, 
which  may  probably  have  appeared  in  some  periodical. 
Some  of  them,  as  "  Entertainment  on  the  Road,"  are  in 
Ctoldsmith's  vein,  and  tell,  even  under  the  disadvantage 
of  the  comparison. 

Bisiare  Fabtei ;  a  teriet  of  tlceentrie  Hittoriettet.  By 
ihe  author  of  "  Jest  and  Earnest."    Second  Edition. 

Hint!  to  Sdrtantt.    With  illnstrationd  by  Kenny  l^Iea- 

dowi. 

This  Bomewhaft  bsld  Imitation  of  Swift's  inimitable 
"  Directions  to  Servants,"  is  written  in  loose  rhymes. 
Of  the  down  illoitrations,  the  fbll  half  are  -nrj  good. 
The  fat  cook;  the  smart  lady's-maid,  peeping  into  her 
mistress's  sealed  letter;  the  equivocal  housemaid,  lean- 
ing on  her  broem,  while  her  thoughts  are  far  distant,  all 
prove  their  descent  from  the  Meadows  mould  of  wo- 
man, which  is  the  same  in  every  rank.  It  is  not  a  high 
or  perfect  one.  The  portrait  of  the  groom  is  very  clever. 
He  is  daily  growing  in  his  quiet  resembUmee  to  ft 
bis  face  is  visibly  lengthening. 


Mtn  and  Mannen  in  America.  By  ThOKUw  Hamfltwi, 
Esq.,  author  of  "  Cyril  Thornton."  A  new  edition. 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 

This  is  a  cheap  and  neat  reprint  of  a  well-known  book, 
which  was  popular,  at  least,  with  a  party.  Ameiioaa 
society  is  better  understood  since  Captain  HainlltaB 
travelled  through  the  States,  twelve  years  age.  Urta 
he  i&ight  now  have  modified  some  of  his  opinions,  thoagh 
he  would  not  have  changed  them.  There  was  apparentlj- 
no  subsoil  in  his  mind,  in  which  deeper  thoughts  conld 
take  root.  To  this  reprint  a  few  pleasing  letters  ftom 
the  author  to  his  friends  and  relations  in  Scotland  ar» 
prefixed,  with  a  portrait  from  a  painting  by  John  Watson 
Gordon,  which  does  not  in  the  least  flatter  the  original. 
The  Latin  Ootemeu,  for  ihe  Ute  ofMotheri  and  Gortr- 
nettet,  ^c,  ^e.  By  John  W.  Freese,  B.A.  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co. 

This  manual  will  be  found  nsefhl;  as  many  Isrdiea, 
who  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  Latin  langnage,  ai« 
often  required  either  to  give  elementary  Instmetioa,  or 
to  hear  young  boys  pteptoe  their  lessons  for  schooL 
Buckingham^t  America.  Fisher  &  Sons. 
Ifr.  Baekingham  has  conelnded  his  leviathan  wot^  on 
America,  by  the  publication  of  another  large  volnme, 
solely  dedicated  to  the  British  colonies  of  Canada,  Nor* 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  This  volume  thus  forms 
in  itself  a  complete  work,  and  one  containing  abundant 
material.  It  is  decorated  with  many  fine  views  of  cities^ 
public  buildings,  and  river  scenery ;  and  is  written  in  tho 
same  style  as  the  previous  volumes,  with  perhaps  lathsr 
more  condensation. 

Letters  from  the  Pyreneee.  'Bj.  T.  Clifton  Paris,  B.A. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London :  John  Murray. 
The  author  of  the  Letters  enjoyed  a  solitary  pedestrian 
ramble  of  three  months  during  the  last  beautiful  sum- 
mer, among  the  Fyrenean  mouii tains.  He  had  a  fair  shar* 
of  adventures,  and  of  small  diverting  hardships,  and  tells 
his  story  in  a  lively  and  nnafiected  manner.  The  travels 
of  a  pedestrian  always  possess  an  interest  which  belongs 
to  no  other  mode  of  progression.  He  sees  more^  and 
he  sees  deeper;  and  his  spirits  are  kept  in  brisker  mo- 
tion. This  must  be  the  secret  of  the  attraction  of  saeh 
narratives,  even  when  there  is,  as  in  the  present  ''"■♦^nif^ 
very  little  substance  in  them. 

The  Pyreneet ;  with  EjKuniont  into  Spain.  By  Lftdy 
Chatterton,  author  of  "  Rambles  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land," &c.  &o.  2  vols,  octavo.  Saunders  ft  Otley. 
All  the  world,  of  fashion,  is  well  aeqaainted  witii  the 
writings  of  a  lady  whose  works,  aooording  to  The  Quar- 
ter2yi2«ci«ic,"are  marked  by  talent  and  refinemeni;"wlu)f 
by  the  authority  of  Th*  Timet, "  di^lays  an  aeste  per* 
ception  of  human  nature;"  and  who,  on  the  authority  of 
The  Morning  Chrenidt,  the  other  year  "  prodnoed  ons 
of  the  most  agreeable,  picturesque,  and  readable  books 
of  the  season."  The  work  on  the  Pyrenees  is  no  wUt 
inferior  in  literary  accomplishment  to  the  books  to  which 
these  praises  refer,  though  the  subject  may  be  less  i»i 
teresting.  The  book,  which  externally  is  a  very  llaaA< 
some  one,  is,  like  Lady  Chatterton's  former  works,  in- 
terspersed with  the  floating  romantio  tales  and  legsnis 
of  the  country  in  which  she  is  travelling. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

The  EaaMtt  of  the  Emperor  Ching  Tth.    VuMUti 
from  the  Qiinsse.    2  volumes.    Longman  &  COt 
The  rambles  of  (he  Haroun  Alrasobid  of  tlte  Oetestltf 
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Enpin  giv*  »  rnf  «iiii«ni,  and,  at  th*  presant  no- 
maat,  »  pMoliariy  iBUnsting  now  sf  CfaioeM  epiaiwia, 
nngM,  and  inititatioiis. 
The  Homt;  or,  FamUy  Caret  and  FamUy  Joyt.    By 

Avdcrika  Bremtr,  Mthor  of  "  The   Neighbonis." 

Tnndatad   from   the   Swedidi   by  Mary  Howitt. 

S  volmnes.    Longman  &  Oo. 

We  iball  not  fkil  to  let  oar  readers  know  something 
about  a  new  noTel,  which  the  author  of"  The  Neighbours  " 
wrote,  and  Mrs.  Howitt  thought  worthy  of  being  trans- 
lated into  the  language  of  Great  Britain  and  America. 

PAMPHLETS. 

A  RkVIKW  of  ZBE  AOHJNISTRAnON  OF  TBS  BoAKD  OF 

NiTioHAL  EqccAiiON  IS  lBSLANO,&om  its  establishment 
m  1831  to  1843.  By  Durham  Ponlop,  Esc^.  London : 
T.  C.  Kewby.  Edinburgh :  W.  Tait.  Publin:  Millikin, 
and  Cmry  &  Son. — Mr.  Durham  makes  heavy  and  grave 
complaiiita  of  the  Board,  which  it  would  require  longer 
tiipe  to  investigate  than  we  have  been  able  to  command 
Bince  ]us  fsmpUet  ap^»red,    The  pamphlet  merits  the 


attention  of  every  oae  interMied  in  the  Board  hMUttly 
and  fitly  discharging  its  duties.  The  Commissionen  cui' 
not  sit  still  nnder  the  serions  charge  of  "having  de- 
parted from  tiie  objects  they  were  intrusted  to  promote; 
or  that  they  have  grievously  misapplied  the  money  in- 
trusted to  them,  been  reckless  and  wasteful,  rash  with- 
out success,  and  proftise  without  adequate  advantage.'! 

NvHEKOus  Cases  of  Scroical  Opbsations  without 
Pain,  pebfosheo  in  the  Mesuebic  state;  with  remarks 
opon  the  opposition  of  many  Members  of  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Oiirurgical  Society,  and  others,  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  Mesmerism.  Br 
John  EUiotson,  M.D. — In  this  pamphlet  Dr.  Elliotson 
relates  many  of  those  marvellous  cases  of  vrtiieh  the 
public  has  already  heard,  and  appears  very  sore  and 
very  angry  with  his  brethren  of  the  profession  that  they 
will  not  see  with  his  eyes. 

Six  Lettebs  to  Sib  Kobebi  Pbel  ;  being  an  attempt 
to  expose  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  theory  of  rent, 
advocated  by  Mr.  Bicardo,  and  by  th?  wpters  of  bis 
sfhoo).   By  T.  C.  Pf»s«eld,  Eb^, 


POSTSCBIPT  POJ^ITICA^. 

THE  DISRUPTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Teb  catwtrophs,  so  long  threatened  and  so  long  delayed,  has  at  length  arrived.  Tbt  Venerable  Kirk  of  Sooi- 
land  is  fairly  laid  on  her  beam-ends ;  the  most  affectionate  and  dntiftal  of  her  children,  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  co- 
adjutors, standing  by,  looking  with  no  littl;  complacency  on  their  handiworic.    The  reverend  Doctor  might  have 

be«s  deludited  to  say, 

"Alone  I  did  it!" 

— bni  tills  is  a  glory  denied  him.  He  has  had  many  willing,  zealous,  and  unscmpnlona  anziliaries,  and  many  mort 
dapes  and  victims.  Let  not,  however.  Voluntaries  and  Dissenters  at  a  distance  imagine,  that  this  fell  matricide 
has  been  eommitted  ttom  any  dislike  to  the  principle  of  a  State  C3iaroh,  as  one  directly  opposed  to  the  religious 
Ifterties  of  mankind  and  the  interests  of  pure  Christianity.  The  new  Seceders  hold  directly  the  reverse  of  this ; 
and  the  "  Greneral  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland" — the  resonant  title  which  the  body  has  assmned — 
«M  not  thvee  hours  old,  before  its  first  Moderator,  Dr.  Chalmers,  took  pains  to  proclaim  deadly  animosity  to  I4b»> 
nbaad  Dissenters,  whom  he  denounced  in  no  measured  terms,  as  seditious,  discontented,  restless  men,  dangerous 
aUk*  to  Chnreh  and  State ;  with  whom  he  and  his  party  would  take  neither  part  nor  lot.*  It  is  not  then  from  dis- 
ag^tobatlon  of  a  State,  i  s.  an"  Eraatian  Church,"  or&om  dislike  to  ministers  receiving  State  pay,  which  the  Doctor 
ngarda  as  a  most  important  element  in  the  maintenance  of  religion,  the  very  pabulum  of  Presbyterianism,  that 
the  diamptien  has  arisen;  but  because  the  Established  clergy,  while  eating  the  bread  which  the  State  provided 
Igr  them,  oonld  not  be  as  mndi  above  its  control  as  the  ministers  of  independent  bodies  of  Dissenters ;  that  they 
ahmld  not  be  at  liberty  to  do  what  they  liked  with  what  was  not  their  own, — that  aa  often  as  the  decision?  of 


ShSlI 


*  TbatOitseatos  a«d  Volnatarias  everywhere  may  know  vhat  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  New  Free  Presbyterian 
Qntcb,  wp  subjoin  an  extract  iiom  Dr.  Cbalmen's  opening  speech  : — "  To  be  more  plain,  let  me  be  more  particular,  llie 
TMoatanes  mistake,  if  the;  claim  ns  as  Voluntaries.  ATe  bold  it  to  ba  the  duty  of  Govermnent  to  give  their  resources 
sad  means  for  the  maintenance  of  a  gospel  ministry  in  the  land;  and  we  pray  tiiat  their  eyes  may  yet  be  opened,  and  that 
thqr  m^  lean  to  aofuit  tlwmselves  as  protectors  of  the  Church,  and  not  as  its  corrupters  or  tyrants.  (Applause.)  Hay 
the  sin  of  Utnsh  be  foi^pven  them,  and  may  the  day  speedily  come,  when  '  kings  shall  be  the  nursing  fathers,  and  queens 
the  nulling  mothers  of  the  Church.'  (Renewed  Cheers.)  In  a  word,  we  hold  that  every  post  and  lunetion  of  the  com- 
BWweaHfa  dioold  be  leavened  with  Christianity,  and  that  every  functionary,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  should  in  their 
etiv*  spheres  d*  tXL  that  in  them  lies  to  eountenauce  and  to  u^ld  it.  That  is  to  say,  though  we  quit  the  Establidi- 
,  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  understood  that  we  go  out  holding  the  Establishment  principle.  We  quit  a  vitiated 
bUshment;  but  we  shall  rejoice  to  return  to  a  purer  one.    (Great  applause.)    Or,  to  express  It  otherwise,  we  advocate 

i  national  recognition  and  the  national  support  of  religion ;  voA  we  are  not  Voluntaries,  (CSieeis.)  Again,  if  we  thus 
afealy  proclaim  our  di&renoes  with  men  wno,  under  the  guise  of  principle — and  of  this  principle  we  question  not  the 
benrttj  rsfhiri,  iu  the  aflairs  of  Uie  CHiurch,  to  have  any  participation  with  tbo  Government — still  more  resolutely  do  we 
'I'Vi^B'rj  all  fellowihip  with  men  who,  under  the  guise  of  direct  and  declared  opposition,  lift  a  menacing  front  against  the 
{k^tran'lJiat  be;  or,  disdaining  government,  and  impatient  of  restraint,  manifest  a  spirit  of  eontention  and  defiance.  If  we 
>*Mta  eaaluaa  with  one,  and  that  a  powerful  b«dy,  on  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  still  less  would  we  seek  to 
itiengtheB  onnal^  by  amalgamating  with  another  body  of  contentious  and  violent  worldly  politicans,  and,  least  of  all, 
wjdi  men  whose  element  is  confusion,  and  who  delight  in  the  wild  war  of  turbulence  and  disorder.  Our  enemies — the 
hi(^  aristocracy  of  the  land — wUl  be  sbengthened  in  their  hostility  against  us  by  our  cooperation  with  man  who  are  bent 
opoa  tiia  destruction  af  the  Church.  ....  I  look  upon  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  as  possessing  a  value  which 
is  IMieandk  bv  ^o  ether  Church  in  Christendom.  It  is  altogether  charged  with  high  Christian  principles;  and  ^ere  is  not 
aaetber  Ctt^di  within  the  limits  of  reformed  Christendom  of  which  we  can  say  the  same.  Through  the  Reghat  Domm 
die  priadpl*  «f  a  National  Establishment  is  iaveeted  in  your  Church,  and  yet  you  possess  perfect  spuitoal  libw^."— iSm>(>- 
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their  oourts  came  into  collision  with  the  jadgments  of  the  ciril  oonrta,  the  Utter  should  yield.  From  first  to  last, 
for  the  seren  years  that  this  a&ir  has  disturbed  Scotland,  the  straggle  has  been  for  clerical  power,  Teiled,  at 
one  period,  with  the  thin  pretext,  latterly  thrown  aside,  of  demanding  for  a  few  of  the  people  a  ronndaboot  (ieck 
— a  Teto  apon  the  exerdse  of  lay  patronage. 

The  cry  of  "  Wolf  1"  had  been  raised  so  often ;  the  threat, "  We  will  go  off,  and  leave  manse,  glebe,  and  tieads !" 
so  frequently  reiterated,  that  the  public  had  beoome  inorednloos;  though  it  was  not  seen  how  tiie  Frotasten 
could,  in  common  decency,  remain  mnch  longer.  Late  symptoms,  of  a  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the 
commissariat  department  and  the  replenishment  of  the  treasnre-chest,  foreboded  a  serioos  campaign.  By  one 
means  or  another,  nay,  by  all  kind  of  means,  fair  and  uniiur,  a  rery  large  sum  of  money  had,  this  year,  been  col- 
lected for  building  meeting-houses,  and  "  the  snstentation  of  the  clergy,"  and  a  much  larger  sum  subecribed.  In  the 
meantime,  by  the  late  election  of  members  to  the  General  Assembly,  it  was  evident  that  the  party  which  had  for 
some  years  carried  matters  with  so  high  a  hand — attempting  to  bnlly  suocessiTe  Governments  into  the  oonceasitHu 
they  demanded,  and  defying  the  courts  of  law — would  be  in  a  minority  in  their  own  Assembly,  to  ■whandiela,  of 
course,  they  were  bound  to  submit.  On  perceiving  this,  it  was  deemed  politic  not  to  hazard  even  one  vote ;  not  to 
wait  until  the  General  Assembly  had  been  constituted  by  the  election  of  its  chairman,  (the  Moderator,)  which  must 
have  gone  against  them,  but  at  once  to  declare  off  1  This  was  done  by  the  reading  of  a  long  protest  against  Uie  pro- 
ceedings and  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland,  which  have  been  afiBrmed  by  Parliament  as  often  as  they 
were  i^pealed,  and  against  the  Governments  which  had  reftased  their  claims;  and  the  seceders  rose  and  walked 
out,  to  the  number  of  eighty-nine  parish  ministers,  and  thirty-one  quoad  ioora  ministers — a  kind  of  irregnlin, 
who,  by  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  law,  had  no  right  to  sit  in  church  courts — and  seventy-three  elders.  Erra  if 
the  quoad  taera  ministers  and  their  elders  had  been  included,  the  number  retiring  was  a  minority  of  the  whole 
Assembly.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  an  affiiir  which  had,  for  seven  years,  produced  so  much  raneonxu 
agitation,  was  to  reach  the  crisis  vrithont  creating  some  sensation  out  of  doors.  The  adherents  of  the  party  bad 
collected  in  considerable  numbers.  The  course  that  was  to  be  taken  was  previously  known;  and,  when  the  Se- 
ceders— the  martyrs — appeared,  they  were  received  with  some  cheering,  and  accompanied  down  hill  to  a  deserted 
pile,  where,  seven  years  ago,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  gave  a  dinner  to  Mr.  O'ConnelL  Dr.  Chalmers  was  then, 
by  acclamation,  chosen  Moderator  of  "  The  First  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church;"  and, 
having  first  explained  the  reasons  of  secession,  the  Reverend  Doetor  lost  no  time  in  making  that  vitnpeiatlTe 
manifesto  against  other  Dissenters,  and  that  eulogy  on  endowed  Establishments  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Leaving  the  new  General  Assembly  to  act  its  virgin  fancies,  let  us  now  for  a  moment  inquire  what  principle 
gave  rise  to  it  i  what  led  so  many  protesting  martyrs  to  forsake  "  the  Church  of  their  fathem,"  first  inflicting 
upon  her  what  they  do  not  scruple  to  avow  is,  as  they  hope,  a  mortal  stab.  We  vrrite  for  the  informstira  of 
readers  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  for  Scotsmen  abroad,  many  of  whom  labour  under  the  mistake  of  imagin- 
ing that,  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  seceding  party,  this  has  really  been  a  liberal  and  generous  popular 
movement ;  a  struggle  for  popular  principles,  for  extending  the  religions  rights  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  It 
has  been  no  such  thing.  How  was  it  possible  that  a  body  of  clergy,  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  State,  vhe 
were  preeminently— and  right  proud  too  of  the  title — Ministers  of  the  Established  Church,— how  was  a  liody 
of  men  thus  fettered,  and  willing  to  be  fettered,  to  take  the  lead  in  any  popular  movement  which  had  for  iU 
object  the  eniVanclusement  of  the  People  firom  the  yoke  of  lay  patronage,  save  by  a  species  of  rebellion !  While 
the  Non-Intrusion  party — more  correctly  the  Kirk-Coort-Supremacy  party — ^held  the  State  bound  to  maiataia 
them  in  their  benefices,  which  they  had  obtained  only  through  lay  patronage,  they  also  claimed,  when  it 
suited  them,  to  defy  and  despise  its  control ;  and  to  become  the  toi-diiant  champions  of  the  rights  of  the  People. 
These  things  were  wholly  incompatible  ;  and,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  they  were  touched  in  what  they  churned  as 
their  own  prerogative,  the  bungle  and  juggle  in  which  the  popular  part  of  the  question  was  veiled,  the  Veto 
law,  was  thrown  to  the  winds.  "  The  veto  was  a  bagatelle,"  proclaimed  Dr.  Chalmers,  vfhen  compared  with 
the  Courts  of  Law  audaciously  presuming  to  control  the  Kirk  Courts  in  matters  which  his  party  called 
"  spiritual," — while  all  men  of  plain  sense  called  it  the  necessary  protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  men,  either 
deprived  of  their  livings,  or  kept  out  of  them,  because  they  obeyed  the  laVs  of  the  Church  and  the  laws  of  the 
land,  instead  of  the  arbitrary  dicta  of  a  dominant  party  in  the  Kiric  Courts.— —Had  this  party  really  been 
what  they  pretended  to  be  ;  had  they  acted  upon  any  consistent  and  intelligible  principle,  conducted 
themselves  with  Christian  feeling  and  propriety,  and,  ceasing  to  be  hirelings  of  the  State,  had  become  the 
leaders  of  the  People,  in  seeking  an  enlargement  of  their  rights,  they  would  have  gone  out  at  once,  carrying  with 
them  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  good  men  of  all  parties.  How  stand  they  now,  when  forced  to  withdraw,  from 
having  found  it  hopeless  to  obtain,  by  defiance,  threats,  and  bullying,  those  arrogant  claims  which  the  interests 
of  society  cannot  permit  any  government  to  yield  to  any  body  of  Established  clergy  1  They  must  have  been 
mad  even  to  have  dreamed  of  attaining  their  objects;  and  they  must  have  seen  their  folly  in  tiie  coldness,  u- 
difference,  or  reprobation  with  which  their  struggle  baa  been  viewed  by  the  men  of  Scotland  of  every  sect  and 
political  party.  To  persons  at  a  distance,  who  cannot  nnderstand  the  real  question — ^namely,  the  struggle  «f  a 
Kirk  corporation  for  power  uncontrolled  by  the  law — through  the  smoke  of  controversy  and  maze  of  words  m 
which  it  has  been  involved,  it  is  a  pregnant  fact,  that  not  one  newspaper  in  Scotland,  Liberal  or  Conaerrative,  W 
been  found  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Kirk-Court-Snpremacy  party ;  and  that  they  were  at  last  nnder  the  necessity 
of  setting  up  a  press  of  their  own.  The  whole  body  of  Dissenters  in  Scotland  have,  until  they  seceded,  been 
against  them,  both  in  reference  to  the  objects  struggled  for,  and  the  unseemly  mode  of  condncting  the  straggle. 
But  to  read  of  their  sayings  and  doings,  a  stranger  might  imagine  that  there  was  not  a  Dissenter,  nor  a  Dissenting 
minister,  in  all  Scotland;  that  they  alone  divided  the  whole  field  with  the  Moderate  ministers.  Jealcaqr*'*' 
Presbyterian  Dissenters,  of  the  Secession  body,  was  no  mean  ingredient  among  the  various  motives  wU«'' 
origiioUy  produced  thU  turmoil.    That  body  has,  vrithin  the  last  fifty  years,  rapidly  increased  in  numbers, 
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wndth,  and  intelUgenee ;  and  now  reckons,  it  is  said,  nearly  a  half,  if  not  a  ftiU  half,  of  tlie  nriHUie  popalation  of 
tta  tatatrf  among  its  adherents,  while  its  enbatantial  meetlng-hoiues  and  rauues  rise  in  erery  Talley.  The 
pasring  of  the  Reftrm  Bill  bronght  this  hodj  a  Tast  accession  of  peUtical  power.  In  some  quarters  of  tlie  oonn- 
trj  it  tomed  eleetions  against  the  Kirk  par^.  Tliis  aggression  from  the  Seeeders  without,  was  not  to  be  sat>- 
nitted  to;  and,  within,  the  Kirk  was  distracted,  le  it  always  has  been, by  party-fteiing  of  the  bitterest  Idad,  in- 
herited by  Its  Conrtsflroffl  the  old  fend  between  the  Higti-flyers  and  Moderates.  The  High-flyers  had,  at  leqgth, 
galaed  tin  Bttpremaoy :  they  hare  not  used  their  faculties  either  wisely  or  meekly.  They  pereeired  that,  to  cope 
with  tiie  new  aeeesston  of  political  power,  and  the  popular  principle  of  eleeting  mfadsters,  enjoyed  by  the  Presby- 
tetiM  DhMenttn,  they,  too,  must  popularize,  or  else  lose  their  influence  and  numl>ers.  Bat  they  did  not  set 
honeeUy  airont  the  work  to  which  party  zeal  and  hatred  of  the  Diaseidera  prompted  them.  They  wished  to  make 
ttffAl  uttki  People  in  carrying  out  their  own  selfish  objects;  and  they  hare  temperarily  sneeeeded  to  a  small  extent : 
— <lo  a  -rery  small  extent  it  must  be  with  men  or  women  capable  of  patting  two  ideas  together.  To  their  flocks 
if  what  they  longed  for  was  flwedom  to  choose  their  own  ministers,  the  Secession  stood  open  ;  holding  the  same 
dMtrlneS,  and  discipline,  and  principles  of  CJinrch  goTemment  as  themselTM ;  diflkring  in  bo  respect,  sate  that 
flrinieter  tad  people,  choosing  to  enjoy  spiritual  freedom,  had  ToIuntaiUy,  a  century  ago,  renooneed  the  secular 
fldrsntages  of  an  Establishment.  Why  did  not  the  turbulent,  restless,  and  amliitions  leaders  fai  this  movement  fol- 
Mvr  tte  digbiSed  and  Christian-like  example  of  the  ErsUnee  md  Monerieft,  who,  in  peace  and  quiet,  planted  that 
MHIe  gttiA  of  seed  which  has  since  grown  into  a  goodly  tree.  Sheltering  and  adorning  the  land  ?  And  why  hare 
Khfty  net,  on  at  length  seceding,  joined  the  original  body  of  Seeeders,  who,  if  they  are  in  the  right  path,  are  assur- 
Mly  their  elden  and  betters  1  Why  hare  they  not  hombly  sued  to  be  reeeited  into  tliat  l>ody  1  Do  they  hope  oTer 
t«  be  recognised  a9  an  Establishment,  or  again  to  draw  State  pay  !  One  ndght  aagur  something  like  this  from  the 
■ftrreat  adnrtatlon  Which  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  the  second  day  of  the  Free  Aseeably,  expressed  for  the  Presbyterian 
Ontftfa  of  Vlstet,  Us  beau  ideal  ot  a  perfect  chnreh,  where  the  State,  trtm  eensiderations  of  policy,  gives,  at 
Ha  pleasare,  a  small  dole  to  the  ministers,  exactly  as  it  does  to  tlia  College  of  Maynooth,  and  Interferes  with 
fte  internal  concerns  of  neither.  Dr.  Chalmers'  ideas  of  the  glory  and  beauty  of  a  perfset  State  Charch  have 
sorely  nink  lamentably.  Is  "  The  Free  Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland"  to  end  in  aeeep^g  Lnry  O'Branigan's 

"  Good  frindly  sop  of  the  lale  JRaigm  DoHem.'"* 
Is  tie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  becoine  (ke  nursing-father,  and  the  Home  Secretary  the  nureing-mother  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  yearns  after  t  The  deputations  to  and  from  Ulster,  the  fraternization  with  the  Presbyterians  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  dead  cut  given  to  the  Presbyterian  Secession  of  Scotland — a  pure  and  independent  body,  with  whom 
people  of  common  sense  would  imagine  that  the  Non-intrusionists  on  leaving  the  Church  would  feel  proud  to  be 
completely  identified — ^have  certainly  a  strange  appearance.  We  shall  see  how  they  will  shape  their  course,  and 
what  new  spirituat  privileges  the  Founders  of  the  Free  Church  are  to  secure  to  the  People  beyond  other  Dissenters 
— now  tiliat  they  have  the  power  to  give  the  People,  not  a  mere  veto,  but  a  direct  and  uncontrolled  liberty  of  choice. 
Bat  more :  Will  the  Founders  and  Legislators  of  the  Free  Cbnroh  consult  the  great  twdy  of  the  People  as  to  its 
constitution,  and  the  limitation  of  their  own  powers  in  its  courts !  Will  tiiey  summon  to  their  Assembly  represen- 
tatives from  all  the  parishes !  What  powear,  what  active  and  potent  voice,  are  the  Christian  People  to  have  in  their 
own  Church!  The  Fathers  of  the  Free  Chnroh  mast  adopt  some  popular  measnre,  if  they  are  to  prosper.  The 
constitution  of  the  other  Dissenting  bodies — an  eye  to  popolar  support — to  the  vile  pence — ^gnarantees  some  degree 
of  popularity  in  their  institutions.  Bat  vrlU  it  be  a  hurge  or  a  scanty  measure !  Will  the  ministers  exercise  no 
crooked  control  over  the  People's  eheiee,by  their  veto  {  Will  the  People  be  allowed  to  elect  their  ministera 
and  elders  fairly  and  fk«ely — aiid  why  net  by  baHot  t  VKH  the  women,  whe  have  so  liberally  contributed  to  the 
"  Snstentation  Fond,"  have  a  vote,  as  among  otter  Diasentent 

We  have  said,  that  if  the  object  of  the  leaders  of  this  patty— ft»  Ibe  host  of  followers  have  been  like  sheep 
driven  to  the  slanghter — liad  been  the  single-tiinded  and  honest  desire  of  extending  the  Christian  privileges,  or 
promoting  the  leligioos  improvement,  of  the  peo^e  of  Scotland,  even  though  in  connexion  with  a  State  Church, 
they  would  have  carried  with  them  the  sympathies  and  respect  of  all  good  men  ;  and  we  say  that  even  now,  at 
tlie  eleventh  hoar,  when,  by  tliair  arrogant  ^etensiona  and  intemperate  conduct,  they  have  forfeited  the  general 
esteem,  they  may  still  redeem  themsdves, — and,  in  the  hands  of  an  overruling  Providence,  become  the  instru- 
ments of  good  both  directly  and  indirectly.  Tlie  first  symptoms,  so  fhr  as  they  are  concerned,  are,  how- 
ever, not  favourable.  It  will  soon  be  seen  whether  their  future  course  is  to  be  shaped  by  mere  hostility  to 
the  endowed  body  they  have  tardily  left,  and  jealoosy  of  those  Dissenters  who  lost  no  time  in  hailing  their 
retirement  from  the  Establishment, — or  if  they  are  actuated  by  purer  motives.  In  cordially  welcoming  them  into 
{he  independent  ranks,  the  Dissenters  have  hitterto  met  with  bnt  an  ungracious  reward.  Their  new-bom  zeal, 
as  if  officious,  has  been  very  unceremoniondy  damped.  Dr.  Ckaihners,  who  is  a  sad  Marplot  for  an  ecclesiastical 
leader  and  poUtieian — though  he  does  the  best  an  essentially  honest  nature  will  permit — lost  no  time,  as  the  Mode- 
rator of  the  Free  Church,  in  giving  a  sharp  rehoff  to  all  Dissenters  and  Tduntaries.  Theor  Browns,  and  Mar- 
shalls,  and  Wardlaws  might  be  very  respectable  sectarian  ministers ;  and  the  temporary  use  of  their  pulpits 
may  be  convenient  until  the  Free  Church  mature  lier  plana  and  rear  her  own  edifices ;  but  they  must  not  pie- 
snme  to  think  themselves  and  their  flocks  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  New  Free  Church  and  her  flock.  In 
a  Seceder's  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Candlish  had  got  the  nse  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  the  parish  against  the  established 

*  "  The  fam'd  Daddy  C — ke,  by  gor,  I'd  liave  shown  'em 

As  proof  how  such  bastes  may  be  tam'd  when  you're  thrown  'em 
A  good  frisdly  sop  of  the  rale  Raigin  Donem. 
According  to  his  editor,  Hoore,  Lany,  in  this  epistle,  evidently  means  the  Segium  Donum,  a  sum  contributed  bv  th  e 
Ooremment,  annually,  to  the  support  of  a  favoured  class  of  Freibyteiiani  in  Ulster;  which  they  at  first  iwallowed  with 
seme  difficulty,  but  now  make  no  bones  ot  ^--.  i 
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minister — that  reverend  person  told  the  Seceders  very  roundly  that  lie  and  bis  party  could  bave  nothing  to  ssy 
to  them.  They  might,  indeed,  cooperate  with  them  for  "  Catholic  objects" — such,  perhaps,  as  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews ! — bnt  Scotland  is  the  hereditary  domain  of  the  Free  Chnrcb,  in  vrhich  its  Founders  will  brook  no  inter- 
ference.  The  Dissenters,  whether  Presbyterians  or  Independents,  will  surely  now  know  bow  to  keep  their  dis- 
tance, and  be  respectful.  Their  zeal  to  welcome  the  party  whose  objects  and  whole  course  of  conduct  they  had 
justly  condemned,  far  outran  their  discretion.    They  required  a  lesson,  and  they  got  it  without  loss  of  time. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  fact  remains,  that  about  a  fourth  of  the  parish  ministers  have  left  the  Qiureh  of  Soet- 
land,  and  given  up  their  livings,  together  with  quoad  sacra  ministers,  missionaries,  and  professors,  amounting  in 
all  to  above  400 — some  say  427  persons.  The  number  seems  very  great,  by  whatever  means  it  has  been  swelled. 
Bnt  let  the  fHends  of  religion  take  the  consolation,  that  not  one  of  these  martyrs  is  lost  to  Scotland.  All  who 
were  worth  retaining  remain  in  full  activity ;  if  not  in  the  Church,  then  out  of  it.  By  the  qiirit  of  emnlatioB 
they  will  infuse  new  energy  into  the  Moderate  party — arousing  the  "  slumberers  in  Zion"  to  a  better  sense  of  their 
duties.  The  Dissenters  may  comfort  themselves  with  the  reflection,  that,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  prematme 
and  indiscreet  vituperation  of  their  body,  and  bis  steadfast  love  of  an  endowed  establishment,  his  party,in  having 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  State  Church,  and  placed  their  dependence  on  popular  support — for  there  is,alasl  no 
hope  of  a  Scotch  Begium  Donum — must  inAise  some  popular  elements  into  the  constitution  of  their  Free  Church ; 
that  it  must  be,  to  some  extent,  free  for  the  people  as  well  as  for  the  clergy.  And  the  government  will  now  be 
forced  to  do  something  to  adapt  the  Establishment  itself  to  the  popular  wants  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Thte 
will  be  immediately  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  government  by  the  Mends  and  the  ministers  of  tiie  EsfaAliah- 
ment.  Beform  will  assuredly  not  be  found  in  giving  more  power  to  the  clergy ;  so  that  the  prospect  is  cheering  on 
every  side ;  and  every  party  has  cause  of  congratulation  in  that  awful  disruption  which  threatened  so  mudi,  and 
which  has  turned  out, — however  brought  about, — ^if  not  a  very  great  aSair,,then  a  good  and  desirable  dii^ten- 
sation.  The  leading  metropolitan  martyrs,  even  in  their  secular  interests,  vrill  not,  we  imagine,  be  much  worse 
off  in  their  attic*,  than  when  they  were  craving  or  permitting  the  aid  of  the  civil  power,  of  which  thcy  are 
so  jealous,  to  distrain  the  goods,  and  imprison  the  persons,  and  violate  the  consciences  of  their  feUow-tAwna- 
men  and  fellow-cbristians,  to  obtain  payment  of  their  own  stipends.  We  have  never  heard  of  any  protest  ot 
theirs  against  the  exercise  of  the  civil  power  in  such  flagrant  cases  for  their  own  pecuniary  advantage.  That 
AnHuitif-Tax  alone,  and  its  hideous  consequences  to  religion  and  social  morality,  would,  it  occurs  to  us,  have 
been  a  much  better  cause  for  martyrdom — for  forsaking  the  Church  and  trusting  to  Providence, — than  any  that 
lias  yet  been  assigned  by  the  reverend  Edinburgh  Doctors,  Founders  of  the  Free  Church. 


If  it  were  not  that  Journalists,  like  surgeons,  become  hardened  in  the  discharge  of  their  painful  but  necessary 
duties,  we  could  pity  those  who  have,  in  these  times,  to  write  from  day  to  day  upon  public  atbirs,— dinmally  to 
record,  that  everything  looks  more  and  more  hopeless  and  gloomy.  It  is  but  poor  consolation  that  a  Tory  Min- 
ister is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  that  he  has  egregiously  blundered  in  all  his  calculations  ;  while  a  regularly- 
declining  revenue  bears  evidence  of  the  protracted  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  of  the  gradual  impoverishment 
of  every  class,  save  the  privileged  order.  It  is  poor  comfort  for  Liberals  to  know,  that  it  is  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
and  not  Lord  Melbourne,  who  guides  the  helm,  while  lamenting  the  consequences  of  that  system  pursued  by 
both  parties,  which  has  placed  the  nation  amidst  those  difficulties  and  dangers  which  have  imperilled  every  country 
that,  with  a  narrowed  field  of  industry,  and  a  discontented  population,  has  also  had  to  contend  with  a  deranged 

state  of  the  public  finances. Under  the  pressure  and  gloom  of  the  present  hour,  one  is  fittn  to  look  to  the  future ; 

to  watch  the  faint  glimmer  of  dawn  which  is  afforded  by  the  progress  of  public  opinion  on  those  principles  which 
may  yet  save  the  country.  In  the  Free-Trade  principle,  and  especially  that  branch  of  it  which  implies  the 
abolition  of  all  taxes  and  restrictions  on  the  People's  food,  a  long  stride,  a  most  triumphant  progress,  has  lately 
been  made.  And  the  number  of  new  votes  gained  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  a  Corn-Law  Parliament,  is 
by  no  means  the  measure  of  the  progress  of  a  cause  which  must  have  a  wide  and  solid  foundation  out  of  doors, 
before  it  can  lift  its  head  there.  In  the  other  great  measure,  that  for  Complete  Snfirage,  if  the  immediate  agita- 
tion is  less  extensive,  people  not  being  able  to  do  two  things  at  a  time,  and  do  them  equally  well,  the  signs  are  as 
decided.  This  cause  must  prosper,  and  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  working-class  being  already  gained,  iho 
intelligent  of  the  middle-class  are  daily  learning  that  ftee  representation  is  as  necessary  for  the  security  of  what- 
ever degree  of  justice  they  may  have  wrung  from  the  aristocracy,  the  "class  legislators,"  as  for  the  obtainmentof 
those  farther  measures  of  reform  which  the  well-being  of  the  whole  people  requires.  Mr.  I^arman  Crawford 
ought  therefore  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  ground  he  has  gained.  How  few  years  is  it  since  Corn-law  Bepeal 
met  with  a  much  more  ungracious  reception  in  the  House  of  Commons,  than  Complete  SuShige  did  last  week. 
Looking  around,  all  is  gloom  and  despondency  ;  but  forward,  and  there  is,  else  the  blame  is  our  own,  every 
reasonable  ground  of  hope  which  a  good  cause,  union,  and  perseverance  can  inspire.       ' 
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CHAPTBRXni. 
nu  nvomBscnoHy  aai>  its  avppRBaaioN. 

A  KDMBKR  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  guard 
voliuiteeTed  theii  serrices  to  alarm  the  citizens  at 
the  Tarioos  dub-houses,  theatre,  and  principal 
boarding-houses ;  and  being  all  disguised,  and  in 
possession  of  the  negro  password,  they  slipped  one 
by  one  from  the  priyate  entrance  of  the  guard- 
house, and  passing  the  negro  bands  with  the  well- 
known  signal,  succeeded  in  putting  a  powerful  body 
of  the  citizens  upon  the  alert.  In  the  meantime, 
GaUiard  passed  safely  through  the  various  gangs, 
and  having  secured  a  horse,  dashed  through  the 
city  lines,  and  speedily  gained  the  road  along  which 
the  Cadets  had  been  ordered  to  advance. 

Brookley  and  Maitland  were  not  idle.  The 
guard  were  employed  in  secretly  dragging  several 
pieces  of  artUlery  from  the  sheds  at  the  back  of 
the  premises,  and  placing  them  at  the  lower  win- 
dows of  the  guard-house ;  whilst  a  strong  body 
of  the  guard  was  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
building,  and  even  on  the  roof.  These  prepara- 
tions being  secretly  and  fully  made,  Miss  Bellgrove 
was  removed  to  the  safest  part  of  the  building,  and 
entrusted  to  Whackie's  care,  whUst  Tom  was 
placed  in  his  old  quarters,  the  blaeh-hole;  and  the 
guard,  in  anxious  silence,  awaited  the  onset  of  the 
insurgent  host. 

The  hour  of  nine  was  heard  pealing  from  the 
various  steeples  of  the  city ;  still  the  negro  drum 
was  silent.  A  buzz  of  voices  was  heard  :  the  sound 
rose  louder  and  louder ;  a  distant  horn  sounded ; 
a  wild  horrific  yeU  burst  upon  the  ears  of  the 
guard,  and  amidst  a  tremendous  volley  of  mus- 
ketry, which  smashed  ev*ry  window  of  the  guard- 
house, the  negroes  advanced  to  the  assault.  In- 
stantly the  signal  was  given  to  the  guard; 
the  guns  were  pointed  from  the  windows,  and 
opened  at  once  upon  the  assailants ;  whilst  from 
tte  roof  and  upper  windows  of  the  building,  the 
guard  poured  down  a  continued  fire  amidst  the  thick 
mass  of  the  insurgents. 

Surprised  at  tlie  unexpected  resistance,  the 
negroes  retired  for  a  space ;  but   the  cry  arose 

vol.  X. — no.  cxv. 


amongst  them,  to  fire  the  guard-house  and  destroy 
its  defenders.  Maitland  and  Brookley  instantly 
formed  the  design  of  attempting  to  drive  the  negroes 
back,  and  maintaining  their  position  in  front  of  the 
guard-house,  till  aid  should  arrive.  They,  there- 
fore, headed  a  considerable  body  of  the  guard,  and 
sallying  out  upon  the  insurgent  host,  by  a  sudden 
assault,  drove  them  before  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet ;  then  causing  a  number  of  the  trees  to  be 
torn  down  from  the  side  walks,  the  street  was 
speedily  and  efi«ctuaUy  barricaded  against  the  as- 
sailants. A  number  of  the  citizens  had  by  this 
time  assembled ;  but  unable  to  break  through  the 
negro  ranks,  they  took  possession  of  a  large  wooden 
building  adjoining  the  guard-house,  and  from  the 
verandahs  opened  a  most  destructive  fire  upon  the 
insurgents.  It  was  then  that  the  loud  shouts  of 
the  advancing  host,  headed  by  Perault  and  the 
other  ringleaders,  was  heard,  and  led  the  citizens  to 
expect  the  fiercest  part  of  the  conflict.  A  number 
of  buildings  by  this  time  had  been  set  on  fire  ;  and, 
by  the  brood  blaze,  the  immense  mass  of  the  rebel 
army  was  seen  rapidly  approaching. 

Maitland  and  Brookley  now  caused  the  cannon 
to  be  dragged  from  the  guard-house,  and  placed  so 
as  to  enfilade  the  streets ;  and  as  the  dense  mass 
approached,  the  camion  opened  npon  them  with 
fearful  effect,  and  the  well-directed  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry caused  the  fiercest  of  the  insurgents  to 
shrink  back. 

Perault  now  saw,  that  unless  the  barrier  was 
surmounted,  and  the  guard  overpowered,  the  citi- 
zens would  soon  give  sufiicient  aid  to  keep  the  ne- 
groes in  check  ;  and,  followed  by  Zama,  he  rushed 
to  the  front  of  the  assailants,  and,  cheering  on 
their  forces,  dashed  boldly  over  the  barricade  ;  but 
they  were  repelled,  with  dreadful  loss,  and  obliged 
to  retire.  The  citizens  were  now  gathering  fast ; 
and,  from  the  roofs  and  verandahs,  a  deadly  fire 
was  opened  upon  the  negroes.  Perceiving  that  the 
citizens,  from  one  of  these  houses,  were  thinning 
the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  Perault  ordered  the 
house  to  be  set  on  fire.  Instantly  his  orders  were 
obeyed.    The  negioes  rushed  to  the  assault ;  and 
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&  ^erce  struggle  was  carried  on  between  the  in- 
cendiaries and  the  defenders  of  the  house,  even 
while  the  flames  were  curling  around  the  pillars 
of  the  piazzas,  and  bursting  from  the  windows  ; 
while  the  gallant  band  forced  their  way  through 
the  insurgents'  ranks,  and  joined  the  city  guard. 
The  whole  host  of  the  insurgents  now  advanced  ; 
and  victory  seemed  inclining  in  their  favour,  when 
the  rushing  sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  mingling  with 
the  clang  of  sabres,  was  heard.  The  bright  blaze 
gleamed  upon  the  helmets  of  the  mounted  Brigade ; 
and,  with  a  wild  hurrah,  the  cavalry  dashed  into 
the  serried  ranks  of  the  rebels.  Loud  shrieks  of 
terror  burst  from  the  trampled  negro  h&nda ;  and 
numbers  of  them,  throwing  away  their  weapons, 
fled  for  safety  to  the  very  homes  which  they  had 
dedicated  to  bloodshed  and  ruin.  Driven  back  by 
the  furious  charge  of  the  cavalry,  and  checked  in 
the  midst  of  their  career,  the  negroes  became 
dispirited,  and  the  tide  of  battle  seemed  rolling 
against  them  ;  when  the  quick  eye  of  Perault  at 
once  perceived  the  ruin  of  their  cause,  and  with 
ready  tact  the  insurgent  leader  resolved  to  make 
one  more  desperate  eflbrt  to  retrieve  his  sinking 
power.  Rallying  the  boldest  of  his  followers 
around  him,  he  led  them  again  to  the  attack,  and, 
in  turn,  caused  the  mounted  Brigade  to  retire,  db- 
puting  every  inch  of  their  ground.  A  number  of 
trees  were  hastily  torn  down  from  the  side  walks ; 
and,  with  them  and  the  large  paving-bricks  and 
wood,  the  negroes  speedily  formed  a  strong  barri- 
cade, to  protect  themselves  from  the  sudden  charges 
of  the  cavalry ;  and,  from  behind  this  barricade, 
the  insurgents  kept  up  a  galling  fire  on  the  ca- 
valry, causing  horses  and  riders  to  roll  in  the  dust. 
Still  the  Brigade  resolved  not  to  be  repulsed  ;  but 
their  vain  efibrts  to  overleap  the  barricade  only 
tended  to  their  own  loss  and  disadvantage.  The 
white  troops,  seeing  the  strong  position  which  the 
negroes  were  now  assuming,  resolved  to  drive  them 
from  it ;  and  the  signal  being  given  for  the  mount- 
ed Brigade  to  fall  back.  Major  Maitland  advanced 
with  his  Cadets,  who,  pouring  in  a  well-directed 
volley  on  the  negroes,  charged  across  the  barricade, 
and  drove  the  insurgent  host  before  them. 

Perault  and  Zama  rushed  to  the  spot ;  and  the 
ranks  of  the  Cadets  being  broken,  the  renewed 
combat  became  one  of  individual  prowess — ^hand 
to  hand,  and  man  to  man.  Hemmed  in,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  host  of  the  insurgents,  the 
Cadets  found  their  rifles  of  no  use,  and  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  their  daggers  and  long  bowie- 
knives,  which  were  of  effectual  service  in  this  close 
fighting.  Fresh  troops,  meanwhile,  poured  over 
the  barricade  to  assist  the  Cadets ;  and  the  combat 
deepened.  It  was  then  that  Perault  singled  out 
Maitland  in  the  melie,  to  whom  he  imputed  the 
ftnstration  of  his  designs  ;  and  with  redoubled  fe- 
rocity he  sprang  upon  him.  Maitland  parried  the 
blows  of  the  infuriated  Perault,  till  Gullah  Jack, 
rushing  forward  to  the  assistance  of  his  friend, 
struck  the  sword  from  the  hand  of  Maitland,  and 
left  Um  exposed  to  certain  death.  With  a  shout 
of  exultation,  Perault  lifted  his  sabre ;  and  the  blow 
was  descending  on  the  helpless,  unarmed  youth, 
when  it  was  suddenly  arrested  by  Zama,  who,  per- 


ceiving the  perilous  wtuation  of  Maitland,  ud 
mindful  of  the  affection  which  Zada  had  towwdg 
him,  rushed  forward  to  the  rescue  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  heedless  of  the  consequence.  Gul- 
lah Jack,  at  the  same  instant,  was  stretched  upon  the 
earth,  and  Zama  stood  between  Maitland  and  hisfoes. 

"Monsters!"  exchumed  the  negro;  "two  of 
you  against  an  imarmed  num." 

"  Hell !"  shouted  Perault,  "  are  jfou  against  n«? 
Do  y<m  betray  us?  Traitor !  take  your  reward." 
So  saying,  he  struck  down  Zalna's  guard,  shivtred 
his  sabre  to  the  hilt,  and  stretched  him  at  the  feet 
of  Maitland.  By  this  time  the  white  troops  had 
cleared  away  the  barricade  ;  and  the  cavalry,  like 
a  whirlwind,  rushed  on,  driving  all  before  them. 
Maitland,  with  difficulty,  saved  himself  from  the 
fearful  rush  ;  but  Zama  was  completely  covered 
by  the  falling  n^^oes,  and  trampled  beneath  the 
horses'  hoofs. 

The  stubborn  spirit  of  the  negro  rebels  w«g 
fast  sinking,  and  their  energies   seemed  ahnost 
paralyzied ; — still  they  fought  on  without  yielding 
one  inch  of  ground.    Perault's  voice  was  still  heard 
above  the  din,  animating  the  rebels  to  the  attack ; 
till,  maddened  at  the  failure  of  his  bold  attempt 
and  still  kept  in  check  by  the  citizens,  he  gavette 
signal  for  the  insurgent  host  to  seize  the  shippio;: 
and,  whUe  the  foremost  ranks  continued  to  oppose 
the  white  troops,  a  heavy  mass  of  the  instujent 
host  deployed  through  the  lanes  and  streets,  and 
commenced  their  attack  on  the  troops  drawn  np  to 
defend  the  harbour.    But  here  an  imexpected  ob- 
stacle arose.    The  sailors  belonging  to  the  varion« 
vessels  had  been  speedily  assembled  and  armed  ; 
and  the  garrison  of  Castle  Pinckney,  aLirmed  by 
the  blaze  of  the  buildings,  and  the  sounds  of  wsi^ 
fare  in  the  city,  had  forwarded  a  strong  party 
to   aid  the   citizens.     These   uniting  with   the 
sailors,  repelled   the    insurgents  with    immense 
loss ;  and  Perault,  baffled  in  this  attempt,  ♦« 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  forces.     It  was  then 
that  Perault  formed  the  most  daring  project  th«t 
ever  entered  his  fertile  brain.     Seeing  that  ahnost 
every  hope  of  success  or  escape  was  cut  off,  and 
knowing  that  the  garrison  had  been  hurriedly 
called  from  CasUe  Pinckney,  and  that  the  negroes 
ui  that  fortress  were  all  engaged  in  the  plot,  he 
resolved  to  seize  it,  and  thus  command  his  o«" 
terms  with  the  city,  which  lay  under  its  goto. 
His  intentions  were  instantly  communicated  to  the 
insurgent  leaders ;  and  in  regular  order  the  be- 
groes  retreated  to  the  beach,  (where  their  cMoes 
lay,)  closely  pursued  by  the  white  troops.    Hsv- 
ing  reached  the  beach,  they  formed ;  and,  while 
one  body  endeavoured  to  drive  back  the  white 
troops,  another  strong  body  entered  the  MlweS 
and  gave  the  signal,  «  To  the  fort !— to  the  fort . 
The  citizens  at  once  perceived  the  desperate  gs*" 
of  the  msurgents,  and  strahied  every  nerve  to  de- 
feat their  object.     One  fierce  charge  bro^e  tM 
ranks  of  the  negroes  on  the  beach ;  and  they  fled  w 
the  canoes,  scrambling  in  confiision  through  « 
water.    The  combat  now  became  more  iem ;  »f 
the  white  troops,  rushing  into  the  water  afte'  »« 
fugitives,  grappled  with  and  upset  the  canoes, 
while  others,  huiiing  the  negroes  from  the  canow, 
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dsrted  forward  and  prevented  the  foremost  from 
proceeding.  Among  those  most  prominent  on  this 
occasion  was  Galliard,  who  took  the  lead,  and,  ac- 
eompanied  by  a  few  of  his  gallant  comrades  in  a 
boat,  dashed  forward  to  the  place  where  Perault's 
voice  was  heard  animating  the  insurgents ;  and 
swesping  alongside  of  the  canoe  which  contained 
the  rebel  leader,  GraUiard  and  his  companions  grap- 
pled with  the  rowers,  and  with  their  bowie-knives 
cleared  a  space,  into  which  they  sprang.  Galliard 
nuhed  on  Perault,  who  struck  him  a  blow  which 
nearly  shivered  the  steel  frontlet  of  his  helmet, 
and  ^most  forced  him  overboard.  Instantly  re- 
covering firom  the  shock,  Galliard  flew  upon,  and 
closed  with  the  insurgent  leader.  A  farious  strug- 
gle ensued  ;  but  the  fraU  canoe,  unable  to  bear  the 
violent  motions  of  the  combatants,  reeled  from  side 
to  ride,  and  at  length  upsetting,  hurled  the  com- 
batants into  the  waves.  Other  canoes  pressed 
to  the  spot ;  and  Perault,  nearly  drowned,  and 
covered  with  wounds,  was  dragged  insensible  from 
the  water ;  while  the  loud  shouts  of  hb  conquerors, 
proclaimed  the  joyful  tidings  of  victory. 

The  insurgents  now  sought  for  safety  in  con- 
fosed  flight  j  and  the  morning  dawn  broke  in  upon 
tile  scene  of  bloodshed,  when,  tired  of  their  eflbrts, 
the  citizens  allowed  the  wreck  of  the  rebel  host  to 
escape  ;  while  Perault,  bound  hand  and  foot,  was 
dragged  to  the  strongest  ceU  of  the  city  prison. 

The  sun  arose  upon  a  scene  of  horror  and  deso- 
lation. The  streets  were  strewed  with  the  dead 
and  dying — negroes  and  whites  stretched  side  by 
ride ;  while  the  black  and  smouldering  ruins  of 
the  burned  houses,  bore  fearful  evidence  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  preceding  night. 

Fatigue  parties  were  sent  out  to  carry  in  the 
wounded,  and  collect  the  dead.  Few  rites  of  se- 
pulture were  awarded  to  the  negro  dead  ;  who  were 
generally  tossed  into  the  bay,  to  become  the  prey 
of  the  swarm  of  sharks  which  always  Infest  it. 
Amongst  some  of  the  parties  who  were  removing 
the  wounded  and  the  dead,  Maitland  and  Mr.  Bell- 
grove,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Norrisville,  appeared. 
Mr.  Bellgrove  and  Mr.  Norrisville  had  been  alarm- 
ed, along  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Sullivan's 
Maod,  at  the  sounds  of  war  in  the  city,  and  had 
instantly  left  the  island,  and  returned  to  town, 
where  tbey  had  arrived  immediately  after  the  in- 
snrgent  host  was  defeated.  Many  of  the  planters 
accompanied  them;  and  amidst  every  group  of 
the  dead  negroes,  the  favourite  slave  of  some  one 
or  other  of  them  was  found.  From  amongst  a 
group  of  the  slain,  one  negro  was  dragged,  who 
was  still  breathing ;  and  the  surprise  of  the  guard, 
and  those  around,  was  great  at  the  remarkable 
symmetry  of  this  negro's  form  and  features.  Some 
conridered  that  it  was  some  young  white  man,  who 
had  tinged  his  features  and  disguised  himself  to 
lead  on  the  insurgent  bands;  and  they  became  still 
mor^  confirmed  in  that  opinion,  when,  on  opening 
his  vesture,  they  found  a  massy  gold  chain,  to 
which  was  attached  the  portrait  of  ayoungandbeau- 
tifhl  white  female.  Attracted  by  the  crowd  around 
this  negro,  Maitland  and  his  friends  pressed  for- 
ward, and  instantly  recognised  the  wounded  Zama. 
■With  some  difficulty,  they  persuaded  the  guard 


to  cany  him  to  Mr.  Bellgrove's  mansion,  pledging 
themselves  to  give  him  up  should  he  be  demanded ; 
and  Zama  was  instantly  borne  thence,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  skilful  surgeon. 


The  citizens  and  army  of  the  district  were 
speedily  assembled  under  arms ;  the  city  lines  and 
fortifications  were  strongly  guarded,  and  artillery 
was  planted  in  every  street;  while  troops  of  cavalry 
scoured  the  avenues  to  the  town  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  Strict  search  was  made  for  the  sus- 
pected ringleaders  of  the  insurrection  ;  and  fully 
four  hundred  negroes  were  thrown  into  prison  in 
the  course  of  the  forenoon.  From  documents 
found  upon  the  persons  of  some  of  the  conspirator^ 
it  was  easily  ascertained  who  were  the  principal 
instigators  of  the  plot ;  and  Perault  was  discovered 
to  be  the  prime  mover  of  the  insurrection.  His 
intercourse  with  Hayti  was  exposed,  and  the  whole 
of  his  deep-laid  plans  were  developed.  The  fear- 
ful extent  of  tiie  conspiracy,  and  the  profound 
secrecy  in  which  it  had  been  kept,  amazed  the 
citizens ;  and  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  inquietude 
pervaded  every  bosom. 

Colonel  Waldenberg  heard  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Cherokees,  and  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection 
of  the  negroes,  in  the  same  breath ;  and  his  rage, 
on  learning  that  Major  Maitland  had  the  honour 
of  both,  completely  overpowered  every  other  feeling. 
Chagrined  that  his  riave,  Perault,  should  have 
carried  on  the  whole  conspiracy,  actually  under 
his  own  eye,  and  made  him  the  unsuspecting  tool 
of  his  personal  negotiations  at  Hayti,  Waldenberg 
felt  no  pity  that  his  rebellious  slave  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors;  and  an  anxious  desire 
to  throw  part  of  the  blame  on  Maitland,  for  for- 
warding Perault  and  the  armed  negroes  to  the  city, 
was  now  his  sole  object.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of 
fiend-like  joy  that  he  heard  Zama  yet  lived,  and  had 
been  taken ;  and  Waldenberg  now  swore  deep  and 
fearful  vengeance  against  the  negro  for  the  blow 
which  had  reduced  him  to  his  present  helpless 
state;  and,  shaking  o£F  rickness,  he  suddenly 
summoned  his  council  to  attend  him. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Bellgrrove  was  seated  with 
Major  Maitland  and  Mr.  Norrisville,  talking  over 
the  events  of  the  day,  when  Maitland  expressed 
some  anxiety  about  Zama. 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove;  "he  has 
been  sadly  misled.  There  was  some  foul  play 
on  Waldenberg's  part  towards  Zada,  which  drove 
the  poor  fellow  into  the  arms  of  the  insurgents. 
Yet  I  feel  deeply,  that  he  of  all  others  should  have 
betrayed  me." 

"  Horrible  though  that  plot  was,"  said  Maitland, 
"  still  there  are  circumstances  which  ought  to  plead 
on  the  behalf  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
joined  it ;  and  if  examples  are  to  be  made,  severity 
should  not  be  stretched  too  far." 

They  were  here  interrupted  by  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  outer-gate,  which  was  no  sooner  opened, 
than  a  troop  of  cavalry  galloped  into  the  court- 
yard and  surrounded  the  premises  ;  and  the  com- 
manding officer,  dismounting,  requested  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bellgrore. 
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"Captain  Riloy,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove,  as  the 
officer  entered,  "  you  come  followed  as  if  you  ex- 
pected to  meet  -with  foes  here." 

"  A  council  is  at  present  sitting  at  the  Gover- 
nor's house,"  answered  Riley,  "  which  you  and 

Major  Maitland  are  requested  to  attend. My 

orders  are  to  search  your  premises,  and  seize  upon 
the  negroes  therein." 

"  My  name  and  rank,"  rejoined  Mr.  Bellgrove, 
"  might  have  proved  a  sufficient  protection  from  this 
violation  of  my  house.  By  whose  orders  do  you 
act?" 

"  By  the  orders  of  Colonel  Waldenberg,"  he 
answered.  "  He  heard  that  one  of  your  favourite 
slaves  led  the  insurgents  last  night,  and  that  he 
lies  concealed  in  your  house." 

Mr.  Bellgrove,  accompanied  by  Maitland,  in- 
stantly proceeded  to  the  Governor's  house;  and  on 
entering  the  hall,  observed  that  the  council  was 
composed  of  some  of  the  district  judges  and  citi- 
zens. Colonel  Waldenberg  acted  as  president  of 
the  meeting.  His  head  was  bound  up, — his  fea- 
tures were  pale,  and  strongly  marked  with  pain ; 
while  now  and  then  an  angry  scowl  gathered  on 
his  brows,  as  if  he  was  bent  on  some  desperate 
effort.  At  the  moment  of  their  entry.  Lieutenant 
Galliard  was  undergoing  an  examination,  relative 
to  his  negroes,  some  of  whom  were  amissing,  and, 
among  the  rest,  dandy  Tom. 

"  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Galliard, 
addressing  the  council,  "  that  the  fellow  Tom  is  so 
great  a  coward,  that  he  would  not  face  his  bwn 
shadow  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  confession, 
we  might  have  been  overpowered  by  the  insurgents 
before  we  were  aware  of  their  force." 

"The  negro  is  not  worthy  of  our  attention," 
said  Colonel  Waldenberg ;  "  let  him  go,  on  Mr. 
Galliard's  responsibility  for  bis  conduct."  His  eye 
feU  on  Major  Maitland ;  and  with  a  malignant 
scowl,  he  addressed  him,  saying — "  So,  Major 
Maitland,  you  have  thought  proper  to  cijl  on  me 
at  last." 

"  Yesterday  I  called,  but  found  your  house 
locked  up,"  answered  Maitland  ;  "  hence  I  could 
not  meet  with  you." 

"  You  brought  the  Indian  warfare  to  a  close,  I 
understand,  on  terms  which  we  may  yet  reject," 
said  Waldenberg ;  "  and  timed  your  arrival  in  th» 
city  so  as  to  hurl  our  Cadets  upon  the  unruly 
rabble  of  negroes." 

"  You  speak  the  truth,"  answered  Maitland, 
angiy  at  the  tone  in  which  Waldenberg  addressed 
him  ;  "  but  had  you  followed  up  the  first  advan- 
tage which  our  Cadete  obtained  over  the  Indians, 
instead  of  loitering  away  the  time  at  Myrtlegrove, 
their  power  would  have  been  sooner  broken,  the 
insurgent  negroes  more  easily  awed,  and  much 
bloodshed  prevented." 

"  I  sit  not  here  to  be  lectured  by  you,"  said 
Waldenberg,  fiercely.  "  I  am  informed  thiat  you 
forwarded  forty  armed  negroes  to  the  city,  under 
tlie  command  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  ring- 
leaders of  the  insurrection." 

"  To  guard  you  and  the  friends  accompanying 
you  to  the  city,  I  allowed  certain  of  the  negroes  of 
Myrtlegrove  plantation  to  escort  you  down  the 


Wandoo,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Gal- 
liard." 

«  You  hear  this,  genUemen,"  cried  Waldenberg, 
addressing  the  council ;  "  and  you  know  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  negroes  were  taken  ptisonen 
this  morning!  And  I  rmderstand,  farther,  that 
you,  Major  Maitland,  refuse  to  give  up  any  of 
your  own  slaves  on  this  occa<don." 

"  Because  none  of  them  were  concerned  in  tlie 
insurrection,"  answered  Maitland. 

«  How  do  you  know  that  V  inquired  Walden- 
berg, testily. 

"  Because  my  servants  know,  if  they  want  their 
freedom  they  may  have  it  for  the  asking;  and 
they  know,  that  every  well-deserving  negro  on  my 
estates  is  freed,  without  his  asking  it,  and  amply 
provided  for,"  answered  Maitland. 

The  councillors  looked  at  each  other  with  snr- 
prise ;  and  Waldenberg,  throwing  himself  back  on 
his  chair,  addressed  Mr.  Bellgrove  with  assumed 
hauteur,  which  ill  disguised  the  agitation  he  wu 
evidently  labouring  under.  "  I  regret  to  hear  that 
you,  Mr.  Bellgrove,  have  been  aiding  the  oonoeal- 
ment  of  one  of  the  principal  ringleaders  of  this  plot 
— I  mean  your  slave,  Zama." 

"  There  has  been  no  concealment,  so  &r  as  he 
is  concerned,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove ;  "  the  poor  lad 
may  have  been  misled,  like  many  others.  Per- 
haps you  know  best.  Colonel  Waldenbeig,  what 
forced  Attn  to  join  the  insurgents." 

Waldenberg  half  started  from  his  seat,  his  &o» 
flushed  with  anger ;  but  he  sunk  back  agam,  and, 
with  quivering  lips,  sat  trembling,  lest  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  struck  to  the  earth  by  the  negro 
should  be  made  public.  Mr.  Bellgrove,  however, 
alluded  to  the  carrying  off  of  Zada,  and  imputed 
the  Colonel's  agitation  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
guilt.  Further  conversation  was  broken  off  by 
the  entrance  of  Csptoin  Riley,  who  approached 
Colonel  Waldenberg,  and  said,  "  Your  orders  htm 
been  obeyed." 

« Is  the  negro,  Zama,  taken?"  inquired  Wal- 
denberg, more  violently  agitated  than  before,  as 
he  arose  hastily  from  his  seat. 

"  He  is,"  the  Captain  replied ;  «  and  he  now  lies 
in  prison." 

"Thank  you!— thank  you!"  gasped  Walden- 
berg, as  he  dropped  on  the  chair  again,  and  aat  for 
some  time  silent ;  then  suddenly  rising,  he  said-- 
«  Gentlemen,  I  must  now  retire ;  I  feel  that  to-day's 
proceedings  have  been  too  muchforme."  Heboweo, 
and,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Captain  Riley,  slowly 
left  the  hall. 

The  prisons  were  no  sooner  filled  with  the  m- 
surgent  slaves,  and  preparations  commenced  for 
their  trials,  than  Waldenberg,  by  dark  hints  and 
innuendoes,  threw  out  suspicions  of  Maitlands 
conduct.  The  whole  nature  of  Waldenbeig  seemed 
to  have  undergone  a  revolution.  Pride,  hon- 
our, rank,  fortune,— all  would  have  been  t^T 
sacrificed,  to  drag  Maitland  into  the  toils ;  so  b'***' 
and  so  deep  was  hatred  implanted  ia  his  bosom- 
There  are,  in  every  human  breait,  some  !»<«»' 
sparks  of  evil,  which,  once  struck,  are  fenned  rea- 
dily  into  a  flame,  and,  in  their  volcano-like  erup- 
tion, overwhelm  all  that  is  good  and  tait,  ewn  "* 
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the  noblest  character.    So  it  fared  with  Walden- 

ber^g.     Struck  to  the  earth  by  a  negro! ^there 

vras  madness  in  the  thought.  Reduced,  in  conse- 
quence of  tliat  blow,  to  a  state  of  almost  utter  help- 
leamees;  while  Maitland,  his  rival  in  every  point, 
was  gaining  high  renown,  and  his  name  the  tiieme 
of  every  tongue.  It  was  beyond  endurance.  In 
the  hopes  that  his  influence  with  Perault  would 
induce  the  negro  to  make  some  admission  or  con- 
fession which  might  militate  against  Maitland, 
Waldenberg  proposed  to  the  council  that  Perault 
should  be  examined  before  them;  and,  having 
gained  their  consent,  orders  were  given  to  bring 
the  fallen,  though  yet  dreaded  rebel  chief  into 
their  presence. 


In  the  strongest  cell'of  the  prison,  heavily  ironed 
and  closely  guarded,  lay  the  haughty  Perault. 
Knowing  that  every  look  was  watched,  and  every 
word  caught  at,  he  had  been  extremely  guarded 
in  his  looks,  words,  and  actions;  and  no  Indian 
Brave  could  meet  his  fate  with  more  apparent 
coolness  and  indifference  than  did  the  ba£Bed  negro. 
Yet  within  his  bosom  hell  raged;  and,  had  the 
power  been  granted  him,  the  wreck  of  creation 
alone  would  have  gratified  his  thirst  of  vengeance. 
In  this  mood  he  was  led  before  the  council. 

There  was  a  calmness  and  dignity  in  the  deport- 
ment I  of  the  fettered  rebel,  which  inspired  the 
judges  with  mingled  feelings  of  wonder  and  hate. 
Widking  with  a  proud  step  through  the  hall,  he 
confronted  Waldenberg,  and  haughtily  said,  "  In 
obedience  to  your  commands  I  have  been  brought 
hither:  what  would  yon  with  me  V 

Waldenberg  eyed  him  sternly,  and  answered, 
**  I  little  expected  that  we  should  meet  in  circum- 
stances like  the  present." 

"  Nor  is  it  my  fault,"  said  the  haughty  insurgent, 
"  that  we  do  meet  thus.  If  Perault  had  had  his 
will,  he  would  have  saved  you  all  this  trouble." 

"  Bonember  your  situation.  Sir,"  said  one  of  the 
judges;  "  and  treat  your  master  with  respect." 

"  These,"  said  Perault,  as  he  held  out  his  fettered 
hands,  "  remind  me  too  strongly  of  my  situation, 
but  cannot  teach  me  to  respect  what  I  despise." 

"  Perault,"  said  Colonel  Waldenberg, "  your  con- 
duct annoys  me.  I  have  ever  been  a  kind  and  in- 
dulgent master  to  you,  and  little  anticipated  such 
a  reward  for  my  kindness." 

"Kindness!"  exclaimed  Perault,  bitterly.  "Mark 
me,Colonel'Waldenberg:  I  was  a  free-born  African; 
more  nobly  bom  than  you,  or  any  one  of  you  who 
now  pretend  to  ait  in  judgment  on  me.  I  was 
dragged  from  my  native  home,  and  illegally  de- 
prived of  my  freedom.  Your  father  bought  me ; 
and  I  became  your  property.  I  was  deprived  of 
home,  of  fortime,  rank  and  power,  and  kept  the 
bond-slave  of  a  petty  Carolinian  planter:  this  was 
hndnetiffrM  it  not?" 

"You  give  your  insolent  tongue  too  much  li- 
cense," Bud  (me  of  the  judges.  "You  foi^et  that 
yon  are  a  vsgio,  and  a  slave." 

Perault  turned  to  the  judge,  and,  with  a  sarcastic 
BmOe,  answered : — "  If  I  mistake  not,  when  you 
Americans  shook  off  the  British  yoke,  you  pro- 


claimed to  the  world,  that  all  manhind  were  horn 
free;  and  ye  raised  the  standard  of  Jtebellion  in  the 
name  of  life,  ubebty,  and/or^n«;  how  then  come 
you  to  drive  the  poor  negro  from  the  pale  of  hu- 
manity, and  deprive  him  of  the  blessings  you  pro- 
claimed to  all  mankind?" 

"  We  came  not  here  to  discuss  the  question  of 
slavery  with  you,"  said  another  of  the  judges, 
interrupting  him. 

"  No,"  said  Perault ;  "  nor  would  you  discuss  it 
elsewhere,  tiU  the  negro,  aroused  from  his  lethargy, 
pleaded  his  cause  with  the  torch  in  one  hand,  and 
the  sword  in  the  other.  You  Americans  fought  for 
freedom,  and  were  triumphant;  we  fought  for  yr«e- 
dom  also — we  have  in  the  meantime  been  vanquish- 
ed :  a  better  day  may  yet  arrive." 

"Dog!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  judges,  starting 
from  his  seat,  "  do  you  hurl  defiance  in  our  teeth, 
and  hold  out  threate  to  us?" 

"  I  do,"  answered  Perault ;  "  and  every  negro  in 
the  land  will  respond  to  my  feelings." 

"  You  are  too  rashly  rushing  upon  destruction," 
said  Colonel  Waldenberg.  "  Yet  still  we  wish  to 
extend  mercy  to  you;  and  my  own  wishes  wiU  be 
altogether  in  your  favour,  provided  you  give  up 
the  real  Instigators  oi  the  late  rebellion,  and  confess 
who  supplied  the  insurgent  slaves  with  arms  and 
money." 

"  Colonel  Waldenberg,  you  think  too  meanly  of 
the  negro  character,"  said  Perault.  "The  negroes 
are  not  so  destitute  of  means  and  money  as  the  world 
imagine ;  and  in  the  cause  of  freedom  they  would 
lavish  all  they  have.  Behold  in  me  the  sole  insti- 
gator of  the  late  attempt  to  break  the  yoke  of 
slavery !  /,  and  /  alone,  am  the  man  who  first 
aroused  my  countrymen  to  strike  for  freedom — /was 
the  sole  head  and  mover  of  the  bold  attempt.  On 
me,  then,  and  on  ine  alone,  let  your  vengeance  fall ; 
and  if  you  hope  for  peace  in  this  world,  and  for 
mercy  in  the  next — shed  no  more  blood  than  mine." 

Waldenberg  sat  for  some  time  in  fixed  astonish- 
ment, gazing  at  the  insurgent.  "You,"  he  at  length 
cried,  "you  whose  every  movement  was  under  my 
own  eyes ;  you  who  so  recently  ventured  your  own 
life  to  save  mine  from  a  band  of  blood-thirsty 
pirates ! " 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourself.  Sir,"  answered  Perault; 
"  it  was  from  no  love  to  you,  that  I  opposed  the 
pirate  horde :  they  were  tohite  men,  and  I  was  at 
liberty  to  slay  them.  When,  single-handed,  I  had 
nearly  cleared  the  deck,  my  rage  could  have  turned 
on  you,  and  our  own  white  crew." 

"  You  must  have  a  savage  heart  indeed,  to  injure 
one  who  benefited  you  so  much,"  replied  Walden- 
berg. 

"  Benefited  me?"  cried  Perault;  "  me  who  was 
bom  a  prince,  and  leader  of  my  native  land !  What 
benefits  do  you  aUude  to?  There  is  not  an  angry 
word  or  look,  not  a  scornful  taunt  or  gesture,  but 
stands  engraven  upon  my  heart  in  indelible  char- 
acters, and  cries  aloud  for  vengeance !  My  very 
garb,  the  glittering  trappings  of  your  own  vanity, 
was  to  point  me  out  to  passers-by,  that  they  might 
say— There  goes  some  rich  man's  slave." 

"  I  can  overlook  your  hatred  and  despise  it," 
answered  Waldenberg.    "  Yet  I  cannot  believe, 
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that  you  alone,  and  of  your  own  accord,  could  have 
given  to  this  conspiracy  the  deep  and  extensive 
organisation  it  assumed.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  some  foreign  power,  by  means  of  some  wealthy 
whites  in  this  city,  first  set  the  Insurrection  on  foot. 
Confess,  therefore,  who  are  the  real  parties,  and 
save  yourself." 

«  Were  I  free  to-night,"  said  Perault,  ♦'  my  first 
act  would  be,  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  my 
g^allant  countrymen,  and  again  raise  the  banner 
of  freedom.  I  have  sworn  eternal  hatred  to  your 
race,  and  would  not  ask  for  mercy  at  your  hands." 

"You  refuse  to  confess,  theni"  said  Waldenberg. 

"  I  have  already  confessed  all  I  ever  will  confess," 
answered  Perault. 

"  You  know  that  yon  have  forfeited  your  life  to 
the  injured  laws  of  die  State?"  said  Waldenberg. 

"  No  man,"  answered  the  insurgent,  "is  to  blame 
for  recovering  that,  of  which  he  lias  been  illegally 
deprived.  You  talk  of  injured  laios — I  talk  of  in- 
jured justice!  Maintaining  as  we  do,  that  you 
hold  us  in  illegal  and  unnatural  bondage,  we  were 
and  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  recover  our  freedom  by 
all  means  m  our  power." 

"  The  laws  of  this  State  declare  it  to  be  death  for 
any  negro  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  his  master," 
said  Waldenberg. 

"Laws,"  answered  Perault,  "are  subservient  to 
justice,  and  merely  point  out  how  justice  ought 
to  be  administered:  such  a  law  as  that  which 
you  lay  down,  is  founded  on  injustice,  and  the 
sooner  such  laws  are  blotted  from  your  statute- 
book  the  better.  Beware!  I  say — beware!  that 
they  are  not  blotted  out  with  the  blood  of  their 
upholders." 

"You  are  an  incorrigible  villain,  Perault,"  said 
Waldenberg ;  "and  I  shall  no  longer  stand  between 
you  and  the  death  you  merit." 

"I  know  my  fate,"  answered  Perault, "  and  will 
meet  it  as  I  may.  Would  to  heaven, "  he  added,  with 
energy,  "  tliat  the  shedding  of  my  blood  might  be 
the  means  of  filling  every  negro  in  your  land  with 
s  desire  of  vengeance!  My  life  would  then  not  be 
laid  down  in  vain." 

"  Remove  him !"  cried  one  of  the  judges.  And, 
with  tlie  same  haughty  air  with  wliich  he  had  en- 
tered, Perault  retired  from  their  presence. 

"  We  must  strike  terror  to  the  negro  slaves,  by 
making  a  fearful  example  of  the  ringleaders  of 
this  plot,"  said  Colonel  Waldenberg.  "Let  there 
be  no  delay  in  bringing  the  prisoners  to  trial." 

So  saying,  the  meeting  broke  up. 


Every  preparation  was  at  length  made,  and  the 
captive  insurgents  were  brought  to  trial.  No  undue 
advantage  was  taken  of  their  situation,  and  every 
legal  means  of  defence  was  allowed  them.  Their 
trial  was  fair  and  open.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,  when  it  is  considered  that  many  of  the 
rebels  were  the  favourite  slaves  of  the  wealthiest 
fanulies  in  the  city,  and  that  every  negro  who  was 
convicted  vxu  a  eonsiderable  dead  loss  to  his  owner ; 
■0  tliat  the  citizens,  even  had  they  no  other  feeling 
than  the  aU-ruling  one  of  dollars  and  utOs,  exerted 
"very  nerve  to  get  their  negroes  freed  of  the  impu- 


tation of  participation  in  the  insurrection.  Legal 
talent  was  not  wanting  to  aid  the  unfortunatA 
negroes.  The  brightest  and  the  best  stepped  boldly 
forward  in  their  cause ;  and,  to  the  etenuil  hononr 
of  the  Carolinian  Bar  be  it  said,  that  no  class  of 
society  in  the  whole  Union  have  shown  more  de- 
termination to  vindicate  the  legal  rights,  sach  as 
they  are,  of  the  poor  negro. 

Perault  and  Zama  were  the  two  most  prominent 
ringleaders;  and  the  bold  and  headlong  charges 
which  they  had  led  on  that  fearful  night,  h&d 
pointed  them  out  to  be  the  master-spirits  of  the 
revolt.  In  vain  was  every  impediment  that  1»- 
gal  acumen  and  forensic  knowledge  could  display, 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  trial.  About  three  hun- 
dred of  the  negroes  were  found  guilty.  Perault 
and  Zama,  with  Gullah  Jack,  Abdallah  the  Obi, 
and  thirty  of  the  ringleaders  were  condemned  to 
death.  The  remainder  of  the  negroes  were  ban- 
ished to  the  swamps  of  the  Mississippi — to  them  a 
fate  more  horrible  than  death  in  its  worst  form. 

The  only  symptoms  of  agitation  which  Perault 
displayed  tliroughout  the  whole  trial,  was  when. 
the  dreadful  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced, 
and  his  eye  caught  that  of  Abdallah,  bent  upon 
him  with  a  look  of  deep  grief.  Regardless  of  th« 
crowded  court,  and  the  mass  of  armed  troops 
around,  Perault  stepped  forward,  and,  grasping  the 
hand  of  the  old  man,  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous 
with  emotion, — "  Alas !  my  Mend,  I  have  been 
sorely  to  blame  in  dragging  thy  gray  hairs  to  a 
bloody  grave." 

"  Fear  not  for  me,"  said  Abdallah,  faintly  smil- 
ing ;  "they  cannot  harm  me.  Fear  not  for  thyself : 
boldly  hast  thou  braved  them,  and  nobly  shalt 
thou  die." 

A  loud  tumult  arose  near  the  bar,  and  the  spec- 
tators were  surprised  to  behold  Colonel  Walden- 
berg, pale  and  trembling,  arise  &om  his  seat,  and 
press  forward  till  he  stood  before  Perault  and  Ab- 
dallah. 

"Do  my  eyes  deceive  mel"  exchdmed  the  Col- 
onel, as  he  gazed  eamestiy  on  Abdallah.  "Do  I  be- 
hold  " 

"The  murderer  of  thy  faUier!"  cried  the  Obi, 
interrupting  him.  "  Yes,  proud  man,  thy  father 
fell  by  my  hand.  The  poor  oppressed  negro  reveng- 
ed his  own  wrongs.  Thine  own  fate  sliall  be  like  thy 
father's!"  he  added,  in  a  deep,  sepulchral  voice;  "a 
negro's  hand  shall  hurl  thee  to  eternity ! "  Tlie  Obi 
sunk  back  exhausted,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground,  had  not  Perault  caught  him  in  his  arms. 

"  Remove  the  prisoners,"  exclaimed  a  stem  voice 
from  the  Bench;  and  the  armed  guards  advanced, 
but  suddenly  paused  as  Perault,  in  a  voice  almost 
choked  with  grie^  exclaimed — 

"  Hold !  but  one  moment :  he  was  the  firiend  of 
my  youth,  the  only  one  remaining  of  my  tribe  and 
kindred.  If  ye  are  men,  grant  me  but  a  brief 
space  : — ^tis  all  the  grace  Perault  asks  of  his  wa- 
querers." 

Abdallah  raised  his  head  feebly,  and  looking 
fondly  in  Perault's  face,  said, — "  I  am  dying ;  we 
will  meet  again  in  our  own  sunny  clime,  and  fear 
no  more  oppression.  My  soul  is  ei^r  again  to 
wing  its  flight  to  its  own  loved  cllme,   Perault,  we 
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p*rtferaBhortipMenow— "  He  rolled  from  the 
axBiB  of  Perault  a  lifeless  corpge.  The  insnigent 
bent  over  the  dead  body  for  an  instant,  and  hot 
^w^Ming  tears  rolled  fast  from  his  eyes ;  then  dash- 
ing the  signs  of  his  weakness  aside,  he  rose  haughti- 
ly, a&d  with  a  look  of  prond  defiance  stepped 
Iwck.  He  was  instantly  manaeled  with  the  rest 
of  his  tuifortanate  companions,  and  harried  away 
to  the  dangeona  allotted  for  Uie  «oadem&ed  cti- 
mintds. 


Evety  exertion  which  could  possibly  be  made, 
was  essayed  by  Mr.  BeUgrove  and  Maitland  to 
obtain  a  respite  fbr  Zama.  To  their  surprise,  how- 
ever, they  found  that  every  measure  which  they 
adopted  was  thwarted  by  Colonel  Waldenberg; 
and  at  last  they  receired  a  formal  announcement 
that  any  alteratioti  of  his  sentence  was  ilnposAible, 
and  that  Zama  must  prepare  for  death. 

Among  others  by  whom  the  fate  of  Zatna  was 
deeply  regretted,  was  Miss  Bellgrove.     The  fond 
attachment  which  she  had  to  his  sister,  and  the 
gratitude  she  felt  towards  Zama  himself  for  having 
saved  her  life  from  the  Indians,  interested  her  the 
more  in  his  behalf.    The  sudden  and  strange  altera- 
tion in  the  conduct  and  character  of  Colonel  Wal- 
denberg, surprised  and  grieved  her ;  and  the  innu- 
merable mean  subterfuges  which  he  had  recourse 
to,  in  protracting  the  measures  for  a  mitigation  of 
Zama's  sentence,  inspired  her  with  a  feeling  of 
aversion  and  contempt.    The  open  hostility  which 
Waldenberg  now  displayed  toward  Mr.  Bellgrove 
and  his  household,  became  the  subject  of  public 
comment;  and  the  manifold  petty,  yet  irksome 
duties,  imposed  upon  Major  Maitland  by  his  colonel, 
marked,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  malignant 
feelings  of  the  latter,  and  his  anxious  desire  to 
harass  and  annoy  his  rival.    Provoked  as  he  many 
times  was,  at  the  conduct  of  Waldenberg,  still 
Maitland  knew,  that  whilst  the  city  was  in  a  dis- 
turbed state,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  citiKen  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  preserving  peace. 
His  duties,  therefore,  were  cheerfully  performed ; 
and,  in  many  instances,  his  gentleness  and  urban- 
ity effected  more  in  securing  the  afiections  of  the 
most  stubborn  of  the  suspected  negroes,  and  bind- 
ing the  disafiected  ones  to  the  whites,  than  could 
all  the  fiearful  display  around,  meant  to  crush  and 
terrify  tiiem  into  submission. 
Whackie  was  acknowledged  as  the  preserver  of  the 
city ;  and  the  citizens  determined  to  be  for  once 
generous  to  a  negro.     Mr.  BeUgiove  had  already 
given  him  his  fteedom,  and  provided  amply  for  his 
fatnre  support.      But  Whackie  resolved  that  he 
would  not  quit  "his  good,  kind  massa;"  and,  at 
his  own.  earnest  request,  he  was  appointed  chief 
atttodant  on  young  Bellgrove. 

One  day,  to  Whackie's  great  consternation,  he 
was  ordered  to  attend  a  public  meeting  of  the 
citizens  in  the  Merchants'  Hall ;  and,  to  his  still 
greater  perplexity,  he  was  requested  by  Mr.  Bell- 
grove to  array  himself  in  an  elegant  suit  of  clothes 
of  the  most  fashionable  cut.  Having  equipped 
himself,  Whackie  stood  for  a  few  minutes  admir- 
io{  hia  changed  appearance  in  a  large  pier-glass. 


«  Oh !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  wot  would  dandy  Tom 
say  if  he  saw  I  now  ?" 

"  Whackie,  Whackie  ! "  exclaimed  one  of  the 
negro  house-girls,  who  had  pressed  into  the  room 
unknown  to  him,  "  oh  1  how  bootiful  yon  is  !  you 
look  jost  like  grand  bncora  genelem— only  you  is 
so  black ! " 

"You  is  thik  dat,  DoUyl"  said  Whackie,  with 
an  approving  grin. 

"La,  Whackie!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  "wot  « 
nice  husban'  you  make  to  pretty  young  nigger 
gal ! "  And  she  glanced  at  the  looking-glass  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  own  face. 

"Ah!"  said  Whaokie,  grinning  and  looking 
most  gallantly  at  her,  "some  pretty  gal  jost  like 
you,  eh?" 

"  Oh !  fie  shame,  Whackie  !|"  cried  the  girl,  with 
an  affected  giggle  ;  "  you  make  I  blush ! "  And 
she  hid  her  coal-black  face,  to  prevent  Whackie 
seeing  whether  a  negro  girl  really  blushed,  or  if^ 
as  is  ridiculously  supposed,  they  blush  yellow. 

«  Don't  blush,"  said  Whackie,  fondly  ;  « I  shall 
kiss  de  blush  from  dat  lubelly  cheek  ! "  So  saying, 
he  flung  his  arms  around  the  girl's  neck  ;  but  was 
interrupted  in  the  act  by  young  Bellgrove  entering 
the  apartment. 

"Whackie,"  cried  the  youth,  laughing;  "what ia 
this  you're  about  ?" 

"  Beg  pardon,  Massa,"  said  Whackie,  looking 
rather  awkward ;  "  him  was  only  Dolly— want  for 
brush  my  coat." 

"I  should  rather  think,"  said  the  youth,  laugh-* 
ing,  "  you  wanted  to  brush  her  cheeks !" 

Whackie  hung  his  head  and  gave  no  answer: 
while  Dolly,  casting  a  saucy  look  at  Charles, 
hurried  from  the  room. 

"  Come,  Whackie,"  said  young  Bellgrove,  "the 
carriage  is  waiting." 

Whackie  instantly  followed  him,  and  at  the  front 
entrance  was  met  by  Mr.  Bellgrove,  who  kindly 
shook  hands  with  him ;  but  the  negro  was  still  far< 
ther  amazed,  when  his  friend  Haman  stood  hat  hi 
hand  before  him,  and  bowing,  requested  him  M 
step  ^nto  the  carriage.  Totally  bewildered,  Whacki* 
knew  not  what  to  say  or  think,  till  he  found  him- 
self inside  of  the  carriage,  seated  by  Mr.  Bellgrove. 
Mr.  Charles  and  Mr.  Norrisville  followed  in  another 
carriage ;  and,  drawing  up  at  the  Merchants'  Hall, 
Whackie  was  ushered  into  the  midst  of  a  large 
assembly,  with  loud  cheers  and  waving  of  hate; 
and,  to  his  great  consternation,  was  seated  upon  a 
chair  raised  on  a  platform  above  ibe  spectators. 
An  aged  white  gentieman  approached  him,  and  in 
name  of  the  citizens  of  Carlville,  presented  him 
with  a  splendid  gold  medal,  bearing  an  inscription 
expressive  of  their  gratitude  for  the  negro's  fidelity. 
This  was  accompanied  with  a  grant  of  one  thousaad 
doUars  per  annum  while  he  lived,  and  freedom  from 
all  immunities.  A  long  address  was  made,  of  whieh 
Whackie  did  not  understand  a  single  sentence,  al- 
though the  Words  "  Saviour  of  the  city" — "  pre- 
server of  wives  and  families" — ^"  eternal  gratitude" 
—"negro rebels"— "fire"— "throats  cut"— "Wood 
and  murder" — "  noble  negro" — "  gmerouB  spirit" 
— "negro  fidelity" — "annals  of  fame" — &c.,  some- 
times struck  his  ear,  which  led  him  at  last  to  sup- 
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pose,  tliat  instead  of  going  to  shoot  or  hang  him, 
as  he  had  at  first  fancied,  they  were  giving  him 
praise  for  saving  the  city  and  its  inhabitants. 

"  You  will  be  gratified  to  learn,"  continued  the 
speaker,  "that  those  rebellious  negroes  have  been 
brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
death." 

Whackie  started,  and  looked  anything  but  grati- 
fied at  such  intelligence ;  for,  till  that  moment,  he 
had  been  kept  ignorant  of  the  result  of  the  trials. 

"Yes!"  continued  the  speaker,  "it  afibrds  us 
the  more  gratification  to  honour  and  admire  your 
fidelity,  when  we  consider,  that  one  of  the  princi- 
pal ringleaders  of  the  horrid  plot  was  one  of  your 
own  feUow-seryants,  and  the  fevonrite  dare  of  your 
master.  Yet  vengeance  has  overtaken  his  ingrati- 
tude, and  on  the  scaffold  Zama  will  soon  expiate 
his  crime " 

A  loud  cry  of  grief  and  horror  burst  from 
Whackie's  lips,  as  he  started  from  his  seat  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh!  no,  Massa! — don't  say  dat  Zama  is 
die! — ^my  good,  ib'n<2 Zama!  Oh!  Massa,  you  not 
know  poor  Zama,  or  you  would  not  kill  him.  I 
love  Zama  more  den  I  is  love  my  own  life.  If 
Zama  die,  I  sail  die  too — ^no  break  poor  nigger 
heart,  Massa ! — Take  back  you  gold ! — take  back 
all  you  gib  me !  only  spare  my  dear  Zama— dat 
—dat — is  all  de  reward  I  ask." 

The  emphatic  noble  appeal  of  the  negro  was 
electrifying,  and  tears  were  in  many  an  eye  that 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  weep.  The  hearts  of 
the  hearers  were  touched,  and  one  simultaneous 
burst  of  applause,rang  throughout  the  crowded  hall. 

"  Spare  Zama ! " — "  Spare  the  negro ! " — "  Grant 
the  noble  fellow's  request! " — "Spare  them  all,  if  he 
ask  it!" — were  the  cries  now  loudly  heard.  At 
length  the  tumult  ceased,  and  Colonel  Waldenbeig 
arose,  and  addressed  the  meeting.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  most  fearful  features  of  the  plot,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ringleaders  over  their  followers;  he 
pointed  oat  the  fairness  of  their  trial,  and  justice 
of  theur  sentence ;  he  maintained  it  was  madness 
to  liberate  one  of  the  condemned  insurgents,  as,  in 
that  event,  they  would  only  plot  anew  with  more 
efiect.  He  spoke  of  Ferault,  his  high  talents,  and 
depth  of  power  for  intrigue ;  he  spoke  of  Zama  as 
one  of  Perault's  stamp,  and  blamed  Zama  for  lead- 
ing Perault  into  the  conspiracy:  if  they  liberated 
Zama,  he  maintuned  they  might  as  well  butcher 
their  fellow-citizens  at  once,  and  fire  the  city  them- 
selves. So  efiectuaUy  did  he  lead  his  hearers  along 
with  him,  that  before  he  ended  they  were  displeased 
with  Whackie  for  having  asked  them  to  spare 
Zama. 

Every  word  which  Colonel  Waldenberg  spoke, 
was  listened  to  by  Whackie  with  intense  eagerness, 
and  he  grew  faint  as  he  perceived  there  was  no 
hope  for  Zama.  Waldenberg  having  gained  his 
point,  now  turned  to  Whackie,  and  proudly  ad- 
dressed him :  "  Take  the  rewards  the  citizens  have 
thought  fit  to  give  you ;  but  dare  not  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  justice." 

"  Dam  you  black  heart!"  exclaimed  Whackie, 
transported  with  rage.  "Oh !  dat  I  was  a  white  man 
for  jost  five  minute,  to  lickee  you !" 
Waldenberg  frowned  darkly,  and,  turning  to  the 


spectators,  proposed  that  the  meeting  should  break 
up,  which  was  agreed  to ;  and  poor  Whackie,  al- 
most broken-hearted,  was  carried  home  again. 

Resolved  to  make  another  effort  to  save  Zama, 
Whackie  instantly  sought  Miss  Bellgrove,  wiiose 
influence  with  Colonel  Waldenberg,  he  thought, 
would  go  far  in  Zama's  favour,  and  cause  him  to 
for^io  the  bitter  rancour  he  had  displayed  against 
the  ill-fated  negro.  With  the  traces  of  grief  still 
on  his  countenance,  Whackie  stood  before  Matilda, 
and  sobbing,  said : — "  Missee,  will  you  do  poor 
nigger  one  favour?" 

"  Most  cheerfully,  if  it  is  in  my  power,"  she 
answered. 

"  Den,  Missee,  will  you  save  poor  Zama  I"  he 
entreated. 

"  Would  that  I  could ! "  she  ugbed.  "But  every 
effort  has  been  made,  and  all  in  vain." 

"2iama  was  save  you  life,  Missee,"  said  Whackie; 
"  and  I  tink  you  can  save  Zama." 
"  Howl  I  have  no  power  to  do  so,"  she  said. 
"  Yes !  Missee,  you  hab,  if  Massa  Coram  Wal* 
llnbeg  choose  for  do  urn,  Zama  will  get  free.  Nbir, 
Missee,  Coram  Wallinbeg  lab  yon,  and  he  do  any- 
ting  for  you." 

Matilda,  blushing  deeply,  answered :  "  I  fear,  if 
you  rely  on  that,  you  will  be  mistaken.  You  for- 
get, Whackie,  that  Colonel  Waldenbeig  has  gnaHy 
insulted  me,  by  causing  his  people  carry  off  my 
poor  Zada.  Poor,  dear  girl!"  she  added,  "wonM 
that  I  knew  thy  fate!" 

"  Do  try,  Missee ! "  implored  the  negro.  "Oh ! 
forget  what  he  was  do — ^he  maybe  wish  for  do  good 
now,  to  hab  you  lub  him  again." 

"  No,  no !  Whackie,  that  cannot  be,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"  When  poor  Zama  kill  de  red  Indine,  dat  want- 
ed for  kill  you,  he  no  fear  all  de  Red  Cherokee  to- 
geder;  an'  why  you  fear  for  face  Coram  Wallin- 
beg? him  was  never  do  for  you,  wot  poor  Zama 
was  do.  Ah,  Missee,  do  go  to  de  Coram  Wallin- 
beg— say  you  want  Zama  save,  an'  all  will  do  light" 
"It  is  a  rash  and  indelicate  step  yon  advise," 
said  Matilda. 

"  Wot,  Missee  1"  cried  Whackie,  "  it  surely  no 
rash  and  indeUcate  to  save  de  life  of  a  poor  fellow- 
being  ? — one,  too,  dat  was  so  good — so  kind  as  my 
Zama!  If  you  know  how  poor  Zama  lub  yon, 
how  he  use  for  pray  for  you — when  he  thought 
nobody  was  near — ^you  would  do  all  you  could  for 
save  him.  If  it  be  rash  and  indelicate,  den  we  was 
rash  and  indelicate  for  go  to  de  guard-house,  and 
save  de  city  dat  night!" 

"  Then,  I  vrill  go,"  said  Miss  Bellgrove,  rising. 
"You  shaJl  also  go,  Whackie;  and  heaven  giant 
that  we  may  meet  with  success!" 

Dancing  with  joy,  Whackie  flew  to  order  ont 
the  carriage  for  his  young  lady,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  arrived  at  Waldenberg's  mansion.  Matil"* 
was  surprised  to  observe  none  but  quadroon  slaves 
about  the  premises;  and,  on  inquiry,  learned  that 
the  Colonel  had  sold  off  all  his  negroes,  and  had 
purchased  mulattoes  and  quadroons  in  their  plsoe, 
and  that  he  would  not  suffer  a  negro  to  he  »bo\it 
his  house. 

{To  be  conclitded  in  our  next  iVswiwO 
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Wra*  times  are  onre !  «aeli  day  some  new  deriee : 

One  day  tre  hear  of  artificial  ice ; 

Anon,  aome  grand  machine  for  setting  types, 

And  next,  perchance,  some  plan  for  cleansing  tripes ! 

This  is  indeed  the  era  of  machines ; 

Nought  now  is  done,  as  wont,  by  human  means. 

The  cheery  whirring  of  the  spinning-wheel, 

Th*  aolagui  elick  of  the  reTol-nng  reel, 

ta  hashed,  hy  that  sad  climax  of  thine  ills — 

My  good  grandame — the  modem  spinning  mills  t 

Be  jealous,  housewives ;  these  dread  innovationa 

Are  spreading  f^t  and  &tal  through  the  nations. 

They  soon  may  deal  with  onlinary  matters, 

Aad  haT*  machines  te  wipe  and  rinse  yonr  platters. 

Yvmr  charter'd  rights  assert  then  while  yon  mayj 

They  saWii  new  inrasions  every  day. 

Out  honest  forefathers,  how  would  they  gaze, 

And  scan  yonr  f^e  with  looks  of  dumb  amaze, 

As  yen  rehearsed  the  wonders  of  oar  age,— 

Tb*  stoange  uneasy  nnlTersal  rage, 

F<qr  aomettiing  novel,  ourions,  or  rare ; 

Sore  there 's  a  spell  about  oar  British  air. 

That  acts  in  some  strange  way  as  an  incentive 

To  tickle  np  the  (koolty  inventive. 

Gas,  railroads,  steam,  how  foreign  to  their  ears  | 

The  BonenchUnra  of  these  recent  years  I 

All  things  now  move  by  clockwork  and  by  springs ; 

How  chang'd,  alas  1  the  present  state  of  things 

From  those  good  olden  times  when  men  had  measure, 

fiotii  in  their  plans,  their  profits,  and  their  pleasare : 

Alai  I  alaok  1  for  these  degenerate  days. 

When  sons,  forsooth !  would  mend  their  fathers'  ways. 

And  madly,  nay,  more  impiously  ambitions, 

Woold  force  the  wind  and  water  to  their  wishes. 

Hills  tnonell'd — mountains  Bhoved  into  the  sea, 

P«>rt«ntoas  deeds  I  The  good  old  times  fbr  me. 

Shades  of  departed  anoestars  1  yoa  stare 

When  told  of  steam-ships  scudding  through  the  sea, 
Bat  here  is  one^to  fly,  yes,  through  thei  4ir ! 

"The  air!— on,  hold — my  brain  reels  dizzily." 
Kir  be  It  thooght  that  this  sfe'rlal  steamer 
Is  bat  the  freaik  of  some  romantic  dreamer — 
The  airy  phantom  of  his  fever'd  head : 
Tb  A*  Ttrerse — 'tis  fact — indeed  'tis  made ) 
And  in  the  British  Parliament  of  late. 
It  tfirta'i  the  theme  of  serious  debate. 
to  ^his  yoa  see,  although  it  is  surprising, 
^to  something  more  than  empty  theorizing. 
^  fcrmer  arts  this  throws  into  the  shade. 

The  mmbling  mail  will  soon  be  superseded, 
lUQwsya  and  ships,  fleet  mediums  once  of  trade, 

ShaU  met  and  rot  unused,  because  unneeded. 
^Us  new  devise  will  carry  all  before  it ; 
Net  groTelllng  on  the  earth  but  flying  o'er  it, 
Twill  aeod  and  glide  tiironghout  the  liqoid  ethar. 
In  prood  defiaaoe  both  of  wind  and  weather, 
to  fioai— to  swing — to  dangle  in  mid-sky ! 
Sublime,  etherealking  thought,  to  fly ! 
Kot  dragging  painftally  along  iJie  earth, 
Or  Jolting  sea-sick  in  a  sailor's  berth. 
At  eTsiy  nndnlation  ef  the  shij) ; 
(Yat  this  is  what  some  call  a  pleasure  trip !) 
Not  jerked  and  shattered  on  a  railway  train. 
With  objects  crowding  on  the  dizzied  brain ; 
No  eretiasting  friction  to  impede 
The  paatiag  engine,  and  impair  its  speed. 
Bo^  ahMtang  a|»,  well  wing  onr  bahay  flight 
Air-hora*  swlimed,  like  messengers  of  light, 
geeoie  and  free  tuna  every  earth-bom  care, 
Well  dance  along,  elastic  as  the  air. 
8«m  as  the  wind  onr  steamer  flits  along, 
Malting  the  airy  tenants  in  their  song. 
How  shall  we  scour  illimitable  space  ! 
Sean  the  fair  features  of  creation's  face; 
CIsze  from  aloft  on  Etna's  belching  fire, 
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And  view  the  garden  of  onr  primal  sire ! 

Burst  through  the  barriers  of  this  narrow  scene, 

Leave  far  beneath  the  lumbering  terrene. 

And  soar  to  regions  of  the  upper  world. 

Where  Britain's  flag  was  never  yet  nnfbrl  d  I 

Up  to  the  lefty  eyrie  of  the  eagle 

Where  he  sits  sole,  magnificent  and  regal. 

Flapping  his  scornful  wings  at  every  dangw* 

And  gasing  fiercely  on  the  mighty  stranger. 

Yet  higher  still  we  rise,  nor  shall  we  halt. 

Till,  past  the  curtain  of  yon  azure  vault. 

We  look  supreme  down  on  earth's  murky  mate. 

See  tat  beneath  the  lurid  lightnings  blaze 

The  forky  shafU  of  their  innocuous  fire. 

And  winds  expend  the  tempest  of  their  ire  1 

And  lolling  thus  our  airy  car  within. 

Bide  proud  and  safe  above  the  thunders  dm. 
What  altered  times  when  steamers  such  as  these, 

Shall  quite  displace  the  vessels  of  the  seas  ; 

^all  ply  and  flit  to  earth's  remotest  goal. 

And  hover  proudly  o'er  her  ice-giit  pole. 

And  when  their  springy  forms  shall  fume  and  snort 

In  every  inland  town  and  every  port,_ 

Thus  too  most  likely  will  they  advertise 

The  next  predestined  voyage  of  the  skies — 

"  The  Aerial  packet  Pegasus  will  sail, 

(It  should  be  fly,)  precisely  without  fail. 

On  Monday  next,  the  sixteenth  day  of  June, 

For  Jebel  Kumrah— Mountains  of  the  Moons. 

Where  do  you  mean  or  wish  to  pay  a  visit  t 

To  Paris— eh?  perhaps  to  Dublin— is  itt 

Oh,  then  ascend,  we'll  land  yon  in  a  jiffey— 

There,  now,  you're  on  the  margin  of  the  Liffey  l 

But,  pox  1  I've  left  my  walking-stick  at  Dover; 

Just  stand  there  half  an  hour  till  I  fly  over. 

The  packet  1    Sir,  'tis  flying  just  this  minute ! 

Step  np.— Catch  hold— oh,  there  now,  you  are  in  «. 

A  jaunt  to  India  will  be  plaguedly  easy. 

Yonr  very  children  will  begin  to  tease  ye— 

"  Papa,  I'd  like  a  trip  to  India  soon, 

The  "  Comet"  flies  this  very  aftcmoon." 

Well,  ought  I  now  to  grant  this  lad  permission? 
Let  me  bethink  me— Hem !  why  this  is  Monday 

Well,  yon  may  go,  child — but  on  this  condition. 
That  you  be  back— mark— to  the  ehnroh  en  Sunday. 

The  joyous  youth  soon  pledges  punctuality. 

As  well  as  strict  financial  frugality. 

Thus,  one  could  spend  his  break&st  hour  at  Cork, 

Set  off  and  take  his  luncheon  at  New  York ; 

In  a  few  hours — rapidity  terrific ! — 

Could  cross  the  bosom  of  the  wide  Pacific, 

Steer  to  Pekin  and  be  in  time  to  dine  (eht) 

With  his  Celestial  Majesty  of  China  1 

But  still,  perhaps,  some  timorous  soul  may  say — 

"  Yes,  this  is  fine ;  but  what  if  on  the  way 

You  knock  your  head,  some  dark  and  starless  night. 

When  by  misluok  you  lose  your  only  light. 

On  some  projecting  mountain  ?  don't  you  fear. 

In  such  a  case,  you'd  scarce  know  how  to  steer! 

Or  it  may  be,  by  some  disastrous  motion,  ^^ 

Yon  might  capsize  and  fall  into  the  ocean. 

Now  this  at  first  looks  plausible  and  sonnd, 

But  closely  viewed  ha?  not  the  slightest  grooad. 

We  can  ascend  above  earth's  highest  dust : 

Were  this  not  so  your  argument  were  just. 

As  to  our  course  again ;  why  such  a  mmpus  ! 

Does  it  not  strike  you  that  well  have  a  oompaMl 

Thus  fiimish'd,  sure  we  can  be  at  no  loss, 

Joat  fix  the  tail— then  fiy  direct  across. 

Not  like  a  ship's  course  intricate  and  sinuous — 

Ours  shall  be  straight,  unohequer'd,  and  continuous. 

A  light !  Why  we  could  blow  one  from  a  cinder ; 

Or-r-better  yet,  might  have  a  box  of  tinder. 

Fear  not,  good  friend,  but  rest  yourself  contented ; 

All  such  unlucky  scathe  shall  be  prevented. 
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What  happy  times !  when  every  man  could  fly 
From  earth-bred  danger  to  the  npper  sky. 
The  earthquake  !  Pho,  we'll  mount  our  flying  car. 
And  view  earth's  dread  convulsions  from  afar. 
Buoyant  and  safe  superior  to  all  harm, 
Without  one  faint  emotion  of  alarm. 


Hail,  happy  day  !  auspicious  era,  hail ! 
When,  spirit-like,  all  men  shall  fly — ^not  Bail: 
When  brightest  names  shall  be  no  more  despised. 
When  Henson  thine  shall  be  immortaUzed,- — 
And  last  not  least,  when  schools  of  education 
Will  have  their  class  for  Aeiuai.  Natioatioh  ! 

G.aH. 


MEN  OF  PREY. 


Naturalists  admit  the  existence  of  birds  of  prey, 
beasts  of  prey,  fishes  of  prey, — the  jaguar,  the 
shark,  or  the  vulture ; — why  not  of  men  of  prey  ? 
-  The  carnivorous  fang,  the  crooked  beak,  the  ser- 
rated jaw,  the  ferocious  talon,  may  be  wanting  as 
indications ;  but  it  requires  no  over- wary  activity  of 
research  to  detect  attributes  equally  characteristic. 

In  former  times. 

Ere  human  statute  purged  the  general  weal, 

it  was  considered  a  fine  stroke  of  governmental 
policy  to  rid  the  realm  of  a  similar  nuisance,  by 
the  exaction  of  an  annual  tribute  of  wolves'  heads; 
and  at  the  present  day,  every  parish  and  farm  has 
its  official  rat-catcher  or  vermin-hunter,  whose 
business  it  is  to  issue  rewards  for  the  bodies  of 
kites  and  carrion  crows,  which  are  nailed  to  the 
bam-door,.like  malefactors  hung  in  chains,  in  ter- 
rorem  to  other  vermin,  and  for  the  sake  of  public 
example.  In  our  opinion,  the  moral  annihilation 
of  men  of  prey  is  an  act  equally  beneficial  to  the 
community  with  the  physical  extermination  of 
hawks  and  weasels ;  and  we  must  consequently 
be  permitted  to  congratulate  the  country  on  the 
casualties  that  have  lately  occurred  among  the 
predatory  human  kind.  Tljere  has,  in  fact,  been 
a  mniTain  among  these  fat  kine,  which  threatens 
destruction  to  the  species. 

But  we  even  pretend  to  congratulate  them  on 
something  furthir.    No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
order  of  privileged  thieves  to  which  we  allude, — 
the  money-lenders,  usurers,  and  bill-brokers  of  the 
day, — are  the  mere  excrescence  of  a  corrupt  order 
of  society  :  like  the  fimgi  or  vermiculi  generated 
by  decayed  wood.    In  a  wholesome  framework  of 
things,  they  could  not  exist ; — there  would  be 
neither  food  for  their  sustenance,  nor  shelter  for 
their  loathsomeness.      When,  therefore,  we  find 
these  noisome  creatures  perishing  of  inanition,  we 
may  as  surely  infer  that  the  corrupt  particles 
which  nourished  them  are  .disappearing,  as  we  are 
able  to  detect  a  house  on  the  eve  of  falling  from 
the  migration  of  the  rats.    As  the  field  which  is 
covered  with  carrion  crows  must,  we  know,  be 
fertile  in  gruba  and  worms,  the  city  infested  with 
usurers  must  also  be  infested  with  spendthrifts ; — 
ahd,  on.hailing  in  the  Oazette  the  names  of  notori- 
ous bill-brokers  and  their  attorneys,  we  have  a  right 
to  conclude  that  their  occupation  is  gone.     No 
victims  being  left  to  fill  the  maw  of  the  men  of 
prey,  we  are  at  once  rid  of  the  rou^  and  his  assassin. 
It  would  be  an  apt  lesson  to  the  times, — a  lesson 
which  all  who  run  might  read, — were  the  effigies 
of  these  human  kites  nailed  up,  as  a  public  ex- 
ample, over  tlie  ancient  gateways  of  the  various 
family  mansions  ruined    by  their  intorpositiou. 


As  the  heraldic  achievement  exhibits  its  proud 
escutcheon  over  the  portals  through  which  the 
master  has  been  recently  carried  forth  to  the  grave, 
the  portraits  of  these  extortioners  should  be  affixed 
to  the  famUy  mansion  whose  master  is  expatriated 
in  consequence  of  the  fatal  ministry  of  the  bill- 
broker.     There  they  should  hang,  amid  the  cones 
of  the  miserable  tenantry  deprired  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  noble  landlord,  to  gild  whose  waste 
their  labours  were  so  fearfully  taxed.     The  rural 
population,  who  have  seen  the  Sheriff's  officer  and 
the  auctioneer  succeed  each  other  in  those  time- 
honoured  ^alls, — the  fine  old  famUy  pictures  and 
plate,  (in  which  they  took  a  species  of  pride  and 
delight,  as  an  investment  of  the  contributions  of 
their  forefathers  to  the  family  property,)  trans- 
ferred to  the  hands  of  strangers, — the  old  wines, 
and  the  last  hogshead  of  October,  brewed  to  grace 
the  future  coming  of  age  of  the  heir  of  the  ancient 
house,  carried  off  by  a  publican's  dray,  to  be  sold 
in  measures  at  a  pot-house ;  and  who  turn  away 
desponding  from  the  mansion  which,  being  en- 
tailed, cannot  be  transferred  to  a  more  deserving 
proprietor;  aware  that  grass  is  about  to  clothe  the 
court-yard  to  which  the  stranger  never  repaired  in 
vain  for  hospittdity  in  the  olden  time ;  and  that  no 
Christmas  dole  of  blankets  and  coals  is  to  requite 
the  injury  of  their  high  rents  and  corn-law  mis- 
fortunes;— the  rural  population,  we  say,  should 
learn  the  precise  name  and  nature  of  the  evil  ;— 
should  be  enabled  to  place  their  finger  on  the 
livid  spot  ftova.  which  emanates  iJie  plague  and 
pestilence ; — should  be  taught  to  pity  the  thriftless 
spendthrift,  prematurely  ruined,  as  a  victim ;  but 
to  execrate,  as  a  privileged  robber,  the  man  of  prey 
who  has  thriven  on  his  undoing. 

We  do  not  allude  simply  to  the  bill-broker^— 
the  two  hundred  per  cent,  discounter,  who  pursues 
hb  mole-like  calling  in  those  dark  comers  of  the 
metropolis,  at  the  existence  of  which  the  law  con- 
nives, till  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  that 
Justice  is  represented  with  her  eyes  blindfolded, 
only  that  the  people  may  be  unable  to  discover 
she  is  fast  asleep.     When  these  men  of  prey  have 
done  their  work, — ^wheu  the  silly  schoolboy,  into 
whom  they  inserted  their  vampire  claws  at  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  is  allowed  to  escape  at  twenty- 
one,  with  his  strength  exhausted,  and  scarcely  a 
drop  of  blood  remaining  in  his  veins, — comes  the 
operation  of  a  secondary  class  of  men  of  prey,  mors 
fatal  perhaps  than  the  first ;  who  admmister  re- 
storatives scarcely  less  exhausting  than  the  attwk 
of  the  original  vampixe-bat.     In  every  malwy. 
there  are  two  dangers  to  apprehend, — ^the  power  M 
the  disease,  and  the  power  of  the  plkysician  ;  and 
in  most  fatal  cases,  the  chances  are  e-ven,  which  ot 
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tlie  two  haa  finished  the  patient.  But  the  chances 
are  wo*  even  when,  to  the  injuries  of  the  money- 
lender succeed  the  machinations  of  the  legal  setter 
to  rights, — the  dry-nurse  of  ricketty  estates, — the 
bankrupt's  friend, — ^the  man  of  prey,  who,  seizing 
fix>m  the  hands  of  the  trembling,  bewildered  fool, 
xtiio  has  ontmn  his  means,  hb  rent-roll  and 
banker's  book,  puts  a  purse  into  his  pocket,  bidding 
biiu  use  it  sparingly  in  some  foreign  country;  and 
that,  in  the  interim,  his  affairs  shall  be  "  brought 
round!" 

We  should  very  much  like  to  know  ichose  affairs 
■were  ever  brought  round  by  one  of  these  plausible 
extortioners,  the  quacks  of  the  legal  profession. 
Like  the  nurse  who  silences  the  peevish  cries  of 
an  ailing  child  by  fatal  opiates,  they  reduce  the 
spendthrift  to  a  state  of  torpor,  by  means  which  he 
does  not  perceive  to  be  an  extension  of  the  evil ; 
and  in  the  end,  devour  what  spoil  has  been  left  by 
their  less  plausible  predecessors. 

Such  men  enjoy  their  villa  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  ;  their  dinners  and  their  claiet 
are  quoted  ; — and  they  are  seen  at  Epsom,  Ascot, 
or  Doncaster,  on  the  plea  that  one  or  other  of  their 
unfortunate  clients  is  on  the  turf,  whose  interests 
they  must  attend  to.  Other  of  their  victims  have 
private  boxes  at  the  opera  or  theatres,  which,  dur- 
ing their  absence  from  England,  are  comprehended 
among  the  perquisites  of  the  man  of  prey  ;  for,  in 
sharing  the  predatory  habits  of  the  sleek  and 
spotted  leopard,  he  often  shares  also  the  animal's 
pretensions  to  comeliness. 

Others  are  forced  (for  the  interests  of  their 
clients)  to  shoot  over  their  preserves  or  moors,  or 
takeapersonal  interest  in  their  deer-stalking,  which 
might  otherwise  fall  into  the  hands  of  interested 
keepers.  The  pine-apples  of  the  spendthrift  also 
want  eating  ; — for  as  a  matter  of  merchandize, 
what  signifies  so  small  an  item  in  the  budget? 
Occasionally  a  fine  statue  or  picture,  bought  in 
by  a  mistake  of  the  auctioneer,  is  left  to  adorn  for 
years  the  villa  of  the  man  of  prey,  "  till  he  can 
obtain  a  purchaser."  In  short,  he  is  reluctantly 
compelled  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  simple  fool  to  whom  every  fortnight 
he  despatches  lectures  and  expostulations  to  eco- 
nomy, at  Naples  or  Brussels  ;  and  once  a-year, 
a  handsome  folio  volume  in  sheets,  back-stitched 
with  green  ribbon,  and  neatly  tied  up  with  red 
tape,  containing  a  MS.  account  of  their  mutual 
obligations  ; — the  halance-sheet  of  which  exhibits 
ISO  formidable  a  show  of  arithmetic,  that  the  hor- 
ror-struck spendthrift  locks  it  op  in  his  desk  from 
the  participation  of  his  family ;  determined  to 
examine  it  at  some  more  convenient  season,  and 
begging,  in  his  next  letter  to  his  man  of  prey — 
(in  this  case  the  true  synonym  of  man  of  business) 
— *•  that  it  may  stand  over  ;"  and  stand  over  it 
does,  tiU,  at  the  end  of  half-a-dozen  years  of  pri- 
vation and  remorse,  the  starveling  wretch,  whose 
fine  estate  is  at  nurse,  finds  the  half-a-dozen  vo- 


lumes as  impossible  of  perusal  as  though  they  were 
Parliamentary  Reports. 

This  is  no  imaginary  sketch.  Such  men  live, 
and  move,  and  have  their  being,  with  their  betters 
so  much  in  their  power,  as  to  have  acquired  a  sort 
of  station  and  respectability  among  the  infamies 
that  be.  The  flagrant  pitch  to  which  the  vice  of 
usury  was  attaining  in  the  English  capital,  has 
fortimately  wrought  its  own  cure ;  and  within  the 
last  year,  so  prodigious  has  been  the  crash  of  ruin, 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earthquake  at  Pointe-a- 
Petre,  where,  unable  to  concede  separate  burial  to 
the  dead,  quicklime  was  flung  over  hundreds  of 
bodies  at  a  time,  in  order  to  remove  them  out  of 
sight  before  a  general  pestilence  was  engendered, — 
a  sort  of  jail-delivery  process  has  been  resorted  to, 
towards  the  spendthrifts  of  the  land. 

The  moral  effect  of  this  has  been  considerable. 
The  light  of  the  lantern  turned  by  a  gaoler  into  a 
dungeon,  serves  only  to  revolt  the  spectator,  by 
exhibiting  a  black  and  noisome  hole,  infested  by 
vermin,  and  a  wretched  prisoner  mouldering  away 
in  the  gloom.  But  the  disgust  created  in  the  visi- 
ter finds  wholesome  vent.  I^ison  discipline  becomes 
improved ;  and  the  successors  of  that  wretched 
captive  profit  by  the  miseries  and  the  exposure  he 
has  sustained. 

So,  though  nothing  will  restore  to  the  venerable 
castles  stripped  in  our  own  day  of  the  shade  of  their 
ancestral  oaks,  (the  price  of  which,  filtered  through 
the  hands  of  Uie  biU-hrokers  and  other  men  of 
prey,  has  been  melted  at  Crockford's  or  Newmar- 
ket,)— though  nothing  wiU  serve  to  reunite  the 
princely  galleries  dispersed — to  remould  themassive 
plate  melted  down,  or  efface  from  the  annals  of  a 
noble  family  the  stigma  of  expatriation,  absentee- 
ism, bankruptcy,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
created  by  the  loss  of  their  natural  protectors,  a 
better  order  of  things  must  arise  from  the  catas- 
trophe. Such  misdoings  strike  a  death-blow  at  all 
that  remains  to  England  of  her  feudal  institutions. 
Such  acts,  and  such  subversions  of  authority  and 
influence,  beget  the  necessity  of  a  new  balance  of 
social  power. 

Let  the  Conservatives  look  to  it ! — The  cause  of 
liberalism  derives  more  benefit  from  one  such 
aristocratic  crash,  than  from  a  thousand  Chartist 
meetings.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  Prince  de 
Guemenee  gave  the  first  blow  to  the  nobility  of 
France, — the  final  one  being  effected  by  the  axe  of 
the  Revolution.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  Prince 
de  Gu^m^nee,  of  the  noble  house  of  Rohan,  was 
like  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  props  of 
the  throne.  The  thoughtiess  Parisians  talked  of 
it  as  a  nine-days'  wonder.  Yet  at  the  end  of  nine 
times  nine  years,  the  vibration  produced  in  the  an- 
cient structure  of  the  monarchy  by  that  breach  of 
aristocratic  faith,  will  not  have  subsided  !  Again 
we  say,  let  the  Conservatives  look  to  it,  and  coal- 
esce with  us  in  measures  for  the  annihilation  t>f 
the  fatal  race  of  Men  of  Prby. 
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THE  LAND  WE  UVB  IN. 


4  rOUtlOAI'  r4Bi» 


«  Ths  knd  w«  lire  in  "—it  a  muin  g«o<l : 
But  then,  it  shonld  be  rightly  nudentood. 
Its  meaning  thia  :  Let  each  one  hare  a  part, 
who  delves  by  labour,  or  who  spins  by  art  ; 
For,  saith  the  words  which  working  haads  inspire, 
"  The  labourer  is  worthy  (^his  hire." 

"  The  land  we  live  in,  those  who  like  it  not, 
May  quit  the  soil,  and  seek  some  easier  lot : 
Koam  east,  roam  west,  or  south,  seek  any  spftce, 
But  leave  yeui  birth-right,  and  yoardweUiag-plMe." 
So  speak  the  proud  manopoliaing  powers^ 
"  Ye  are  not  worthy,  and  the  land  is  ours." 

The  maxim  hath  a  aanl ;  since  I'm  able, 
111  turn  it  to  account  by  way  of  fable, 

X  meiry  linnet,  menry  as  the  spring, 

With  tuneful  voice,  upon  a  hovering  wing, 

A  young  mate  sought;  and  having  won  nis  bride. 

Built  them  a  nest  along  the  hedge-row  side  ) 

A  pretty  nest  witii  slight  fronds  Interlaoed, — 

By  the  green  branehingsof  the  hawthon  braced. 

The  mossy  bank, — the  leveret's  russet  bide, — 

The  swan's  white  neck,— the  heifer's  dun  sleek  side, — 

All  ftimished  garniture  of  nature's  best, 

And  BO  the  pretty  linnets  made  their  nest. 

Proud  to  erect,  proud  also  ts  matntain. 

And  thinking  labour  was  the  road  te  gaiot 

The  gentle  birds  ne'er  felt  a  wish  to  roam. 

And  oaUed  their  little  nest,  their  island  home. 

Blest  in  their  love,  oontent  and  happy  they, 

Ner  sought  for  eihet  scenes,  mere  br^^fat  and  g»y  : 

Happy  ohirped  be,  afid  aaag  from  everp  tree, 

And  she  as  happy  as  a  mate  could  be. 

—Days  passed  along,  and  procreant  love  array'd 

Five  little  eggs  witmn  the  home  they  made ; 

When  nature  whisperM,  incubation  rifis 

Shall  bring  the  senseless  globes  to  light  anA  Hft. 

Sweet  Jenny  Liaaet  reared  her  little  snst, 

"  'lis  nature's  yiQikt—aai  natore's  werkq  sr*  bleft," 

A  jnMibg  tsmd  «r  pteions  wHd  mi  *ti*ag. 
Is  heard  the  bi^nabes  of  tlie  thoni  aavsM  ( 

A  voice  as  harsti  as  Discord's  v<)ice  maybe. 
The  cuckoo  note  of  proud  Monopoly. 


Watching  the  boor,  nnheeded,  hj  the  ihU 
Of  native  worth  its  noxious  germs  abide. 
Her  wings  disclosed,  the  simple  linnet  wait* 
The  weary  hours,  nor  patient  wateh  abates  ; 
Till  time  displays,  beneath  her  ardent  view, 
Her  five  loved  offipring  now  increased  by  two. 
On  all  she  equal  tends,  at  mora,  tA  ere. 
At  sunny  noon,  nor  knew  she  bow  t«  grieve ; 
While  on  a  neighbouring  branch  her  jolly  naie, 
Trill'd  forth  his  song  of  tender  love  elate. 

Such  Joy  was  theirs — Joy,  soon  alas  t  to  close, 
For  lo !  the  cuckoos  proved  right  arrant  fbet. 
Their  ugly  ofl^ring,  stoutest  on  the  wing, 
Swell'd  round  in  belly — gave  tlie  shealder  spring. 
Till  gaining  strength  they  stinted  net  their  r«M, 
Until  they  flung  t&  linnets  troja  the  nest. 
The  parents,  home  returning  with  the  food. 
For  which  fliey'd  rang'd  the  fields  and  lealy  w6«4. 
In  dire  dismay  beheld  their  oflkpring  Ud 
On  the  bleak  sod,  chill'd,  bare,  and  almost  dekd. 
With  thrilling  voice  unte'tbe  onokeo  bird. 
The  linnets  in  remonstrance  ilien  were  heard. 
Of  kindness  shown,  and  tenderness  displayed. 
They  spake,  but  neither  threats  not  vaunting  likdt. 
Then  from  the  CnskooHr  wide  imperious  threap 
Was  heard  the  impadeat  Attjiag  note : 
"  The  land  we  live  ia,  those  wbo  like  it  notk 
May  quit  the  soil  and  seek  some  lujipier  lot." 
Forth  to  the  woods  the  sorrowing  linnets  go. 
And  t«  their  neighbours  tell  the  tale  of  «r9e> 
With  flowing,  sympatitetio  teaM,  tlMy  hMfd 
The  Slid  reeUal  of  the  iiqared  bird ; 
Then  wing'd  their  way,  to  remedy  Ute  wroitgt 
With  stronger  power  than  that  held  by  the  stnii{i 
And  hnriM  the  hideous  euekoos  heaSeol;  i»*», 
And  placed  tke  llaneta  in  the  ItOMe/^-tiMr  tm. 


Ye  mroud  «nd  powerful,  selflsh,  ric^  sod  viis,  , 

My  nble  hath  a  moral  close  and  plam. 

Biead  as  ye  list,— Oppreission,  toth  whIM, 

May  trinnph  in  a  aeet,  as  in  an  isle. 

StiU  tlM  gaod  day  mnat  eepey-wad  r^H  mM 

The  (hnmer-iM  wr^ng  and  vUIm^  AMtfA        K- 


ill  ^i>ii    .'Ut 


"THE  imtE  RED  ROSE." 


(PHOM  QOBtklB.) 


A  Mr  eitnght  sight  Af  s  rase  in  •  bower^ 

A  little  rose  slyly  hidfaig 
Amang  tke  boogbs  ;  O  I  the  wee  wm  hiigki 
And  young,  and  it  gliminer'd  like  motniug  Ugbi, 
The  urchin  sought  it  with  haste  :  'twas  a  flower 

A  child  indeed  might  take  pride  in — 
A  Utile  rose,  little  rose,  UMe  ted  rese, 

AnoBg  tke  Imshes  lining. 

TIm  wild  bey  sfaeuted— "  I'll  pkek  thee^  rtse. 

Little  roae  vidaly  hiding 
Awoog  the  bought  {"  but  the  little  rese  «poki9 
"  I'll  prick  thee,  and  that  will  prove  no  joke : 


Unhart,  0  then  Win  1  nocit  thy  wo«^ 
Whilst  theu  thy  iblly  iri  MUbg." 

Little  (ose,  littte  (see,  littU  m4  sm« 
Amoag  the  bushes  hiding  I 

Bht  tke  rade  bogr  Uid  his  kaais  «■  Mn  iMMiv 
The  little  rose  vainly  hidHtg 


A  pd^  Ibr  ever  ibidfa«g ; 
LiMe  mee.  UttU  Hmt  little  red  mm, 
Avumg  tin  busliea  hiding  1 
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THE  DEATH  IN  THE  QUICKSAND,  AND  THE  MOURNER  OF 

THE  ESTUARY. 


A  nOMANCE  OP  LOCAL  WELSH  HISTORY. 
BT  JOSEPH  DOWNES,  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  UOUNTAIN  DECAMBBON." 


CHAPTER  I. 

That  ghosts  axe  not  gregarious  seems  an  estab- 
lished fact  in  (spectral)  Natural  Hlstoiy.  Gather- 
ings, and  ntobs  of  ghosts,  are  not  mentioned  by  any 
kistorian  more  modem  than  Ossian.  Ghost-seers 
also  seem  to  have  been  solitary  in  their  habits, 
hardly  an  instance  of  an  apparition  appearing  to 
more  than  one  person  at  a  time  being  on  record,  if 
■we  except  that  once-famous  reappearance  of  the 
dead,  to  be  narrated  here,  which  produced  a  "  sen- 
sation" (for  a  certain  time)  in  all  North  Wales. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  there  was  to  be 
read,  in  the  few  small  booksellers'  shops  then  found 
in  Wales,  a  pamphlet  of  a  few  leaves,  so  heavy  of 
type,  and  of  paper  so  dingy,  as  to  resemble  an  old 
black  letter  one,  professing  to  be — "  The  Straunge 
And  Wonderful  True  Relation  of  the  Apparition 
JVbw  Appearing  to  Divers  Persons  Crossing  the 
Traeth  Mawr,  Merionethshire,  and  residing  in  the 
Hamlet  of  Maentwrog  thereto  adjacent;  being  the 
true  Ghostly  effigies  of  the  unfortunate  Gentleman, 
Sir  Rowland  Gervase,  who  was  lost  in  crossing 
those  Qnicksands  five  years  ago — Giving  a  full  and 
true  account  of  his  Life  and  Misfortunes,  which, 
as  some  report,  did  drive  him  to  end  it,  and  them 
therein,  by  Felo  De  Se.  Which  wondrous  and  awful 
visitation  is  vouched  by  many  Persons  of  Honour, 
also  his  disconsolate  Widow,"  &c.,  &c. 

An  old  man  was  living  fifteen  years  since  in 
Harlech,  who  remembered  reading  this  book,  and 
was,  of  course,  cognizant  of  the  remarkable  story 
it  pretended  to  record.  The  gentleman  alluded  to 
had  been  distinguished,  for  a  short  time  after  his 
•ccesdon  to  a  fine  estate,  as  a  sort  of  rural  Timon, 
winning  the  tonffue-yroiduf,  at  least,  of  the  whole 
oonntry  squirearchy,  tUl  his  profusion  had  ex- 
haosted  his  means,  and  left  him  a  prey  to  distress; 
when,  like  the  trencher  friends  of  the  noble  Athen- 
ian prodigal,  they  all  (except  one,  a  Mr.  Archibald 
Gwynne  of  Pencraig,  his  constant  companion  in 
both  forhmes,  but  more  constant  in  the  adverse) 
left  him  with  his  misery ;  but  not  alone — for  he 
had  been  blest  with  an  exemplary  wife  and  afiec- 
tionate  son.  The  river  Okusfyn,  swelled  by  the 
mountain  streams  of  the  region  round  Snowdon, 
expands  into  a  beautiful  estuary,  dividing  the  coun- 
ties of  Merioneth  and  Caernarvon,  and  forming, 
with  another  river's  debouchure,  extensive  sands, 
known  by  the  names  of  "  Traeth  Mater"  and 
**  Traeth  Bach,"  (greater  and  lesser  sands,)  danger- 
ous to  cross  from  the  frequent  siiifting  of  the  quick- 
sands, (a  danger  once  experienced  by  the  writer  of 
thu,  in  company  with  his  two  sons,  then  children,) 
and  stiU  frequently  fatal  to  travellers  crossing 
without  a  guide.  It  was  on  the  shore  of  this  fine 
channel,  overhung  with  woods,  that  the  fine  taste 
of  Sir  Rowland  had  chosen  the  site  of  u  marine 
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villa,  which  the  people  named  Plas  Newydd.  After 
his  death,  (which  was  witnessed. by  his  friend 
Gwynne,)  tliis  mansion  stood  ruinous,  but  still 
tenanted  by  his  widow  ;  and  it  was  on  the  opposite 
shore,  when  divided  by  high-water,  that  the  figure 
so  exactly  resembling  the  deceased  was  first  seen, 
standing,  as  if  gazing  sadly  across  the  summer  blue 
of  the  waters  on  his  earthly  home.  Again,  the 
same  form  appeared  at  dusk  on  the  wood's  edge, 
gazing  on  his  son,  who  was  salmon-fishing  out 
in  the  rocky  bed  of  the  stream.  The  common 
people  were  confirmed  by  this,  in  the  suspicion  of 
his  death  having  been  a  suicidal  one,  his  troubles 
having  been  as  notorious  as  his  lamented  death. 
The  condition  of  his  still  beautiful  widow  afforded 
a  topic  of  piteous  interest,  hardly  less  awful  than 
that  of  her  husband's  repeated  ghostly  visits.  She 
herself,  indeed,  might  almost  have  been  said  to 
rather  haunt  than  inhabit  that  now  decayed  (once 
tasteful)  villa  on  the  very  edge  of  the  rrver  widen- 
ing into  the  sea,  where  her  brief  wedded  life  had 
been  passed  with  him  in  "  much  of  joy,  but  more 
of  woe."  Its  site  was  very  beautiful.  Behind 
towered,  peak  above  peak,  all  the  mountains  that 
cluster  round  Y  Wjfdfa,  the  giant  head  of  Snow- 
don, with  all  their  woods;  before,  at  low-water, 
a  marbled  breadth  of  fine  sands,  shelly  and  spark- 
ling, stretched  away  to  the  bioad  sea,  heard  mur- 
muring on  one  hand,  to  a  grand  range  of  mountain, 
topped  with  a  darksome  ruin  (Harlech  Castle)  on 
the  other.  Happy  Welsh  cottage  girls,  barefoot, 
singing  and  knitting  as  they  went,  strolled  over 
this  fine  yellow  floor  of  natural  Mosaic,  formed  by 
many-coloured  shells,  and  little  pools  mirroring  the 
blue  sky  of  noon,  or  its  rainbow  clouds  in  a  glorious 
sunset ;  while  (picturesque  in  their  red  and  blue 
clothing)  other  cottagers  waded  those  tiny  lakes  for 
shell-fish,  shouting  their  joy  to  each  other  whenever 
some  fine  prey  was  secured.  The  vast  amphi- 
theatre of  wooded  mountains  supplied  such  shady 
covert  for  the  feathered  tribes,  that  one  continuous 
harmony  floated  thence  on  the  noonday  silence — 
over  the  sand%  with  silvery  polypuses  shining 
there— over  the  little  island  (Inys  Gyftan,)  blue 
and  red,  and  green,  with  wild  thyme  and  ivied 
rock,  and  their  pink  vegetable  tapestry — over  the 
mid-river  and  the  sea ;  that  harmony  hardly  broken 
by  the  fitful  shriek  of  the  gull,  and  other  birds  of 
the  sea,  with  their  plaintive  additions  to  the  chorus. 
But  those  fine  sands  were  her  husband's  grave  ; 
and  their  gay  aspects  in  sun  and  siunmer  became 
shocking  to  the  eye  of  the  mourner.  It  was  only 
while  overhung  by  a  black  evening,  and  ready  to 
be  palled  in  a  double  darkness  of  night  and  storm, 
that  this  unfortunate  lady  endured  to  look  across 
them,  with  her  head  on  her  white,  wasted  arm, 
from  the  ruinous  window-place ;  or  tlirough  the 
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half-fallen  iron  barricade,  which,  with  its  rusty 
red  bars,  still  leaned  from  the  moss-grown  stone 
balustrade  enclosing  the  garden,  now  in  mtn, 
which  her  own  hand  had  planted  to  enjoy  with 
him.  Indeed,  that  lofty  railing,  discordant  to  the 
scene  and  the  taste  of  both,  had  a  sad  recollection 
attached  to  it,  and,  therefore,  was  now  no  eye-sore 
to  the  broken-hearted  lady.  It  was  reared  by  the 
,  late  baronet,  to  form  a  sort  of  barbacan  against 
those  to  htm  worse  than  lawless— those  lawful  foes, 
ycleped  "duns"  or  creditors,  who  there  (detained 
by  pulling  at  a  large  bell)  afibrded  him  time  to 
become  a  fugitive,  and  use  his  own  house  as  a 
hiding-place ;  while  his  eyer- willing  mate,  (albeit 
all  honour  and  all  delicacy,)  foreit^  him  into  some 
remote  comer,  always  Tolunteered  the  sad  office  of 
evasion,  and  entreaty,  and  bumble  promise,  to  vul- 
gar persecutors ; 

Stood  the  fierce  frown  of  supercilions  brows, 
Deaf  to  their  bmtal  threats.* 

All  this  was  over  now.  Too  happy  had  poor 
Amelia  now  esteemed  herself  to  have  still  fulfilled 
(his  loathsome  part,  had  he  been  spared,  for  whose 
sake  she  welcomed — she  usurped  it ! 

Suffering  no  repairs  to  the  mansion,  nor  any 
companion  but  one  female  servant,  she  was  to  be 
peen,  in  such  evenings,  pacing  the  green-grown 
garden  walks,  when  the  leaves  were  falling  and 
yellowing  all  the  surface  of  the  river,  at  high-tide, 
or  at  low-water,  rushing  with  a  wild  whistling 
Boiae,  in  red  masses,  across  the  undried  expanse  of 
sands ;  sometimes  borne  down  in  whirlwind  from 
all  the  woods  of  Snowdonia,  and  often  driven  back, 
as  in  rout,  by  sudden  opposing  blasts  from  the  sea, 
changing  the  peace  into  a  tumult ;  joined  to  the 
screams  of  sea-birds,  now  congenial  to  one  who 
now  saw  there  but  the  grave  where  more  than  her 
heart's  hopet— her  heart's  better  half,  lay  buried. 
Insanity  was  suspected — whispered ; — for  she  was 
known  to  take  her  perilous  walk  far  out  into  the  very 
mid-channel,  over  those  sands,  when  the  tide  was 
running  in  ;  and  great  excitement  often  prevailed 
among  the  more  than  pitying — the  fond  inhabitants 
«rf  the  shores,  when  her  lone  figure  had  been  espied 
half  a  mile  out,  alone  in  the  shining  wet  waste, 
while  the  white  leaping  of  the  returning  sea,  and 
its  hollow  roaring,  every  minute  grew  greater  on 
the  eye  and  ear. 

In  the  eternal  blackness  of  all  life  before  her, 
and  of  her  mind  within,  she  neglected  the  ottter 
signs  of  mourning,  deemed  important  by  less  des- 
perate mourners.  She  did  not  wear  black;  but 
her  face  wore  a  ghastliness  of  hue,  from  loathing 
of  daily  food,  sleeplessness,  and  sickness  joined, 
far  more  akin  to  death  and  the  grave,  than  any 
black  habiliments.  The  whiteness  of  the  shroud 
was  added  to  her  natural  alabaster  fairness  of  com- 
plexion, and  the  solemnity  of  what  fancy  deems 
the  gliding  movement  of  a  ghost,  to  the  native 
grace  of  her  step.  But  it  is  time  to  briefly  revert 
to  an  earlier  period  of  Jier  existence. 

The  connexion  of  this  luckless  pair  had  begun, 
as  it  dosed,  in  romance  and  tragedy,  connected 
with  those  sands.   Lord  Littleton  has  said  of  them, 

•  Shaw's  Monody. 


only  "their  appearance  (in  gloom  and  evening) 
was  horrible."     He  has  not  noticed  the  beauty 
they  impart  to  the  noble  marine  aiti  land  landscape 
combined,  in  summer,  (which  I  have  attempted  to 
paint ;)  but  his  epithet  well  appUee  to  their  aip- 
pearance  in  shady  hours  ;  and  had  he  been  a  loi- 
tering pedestrian,  instead  of  an  equipped  "lord," 
possibly  he  might  have  heightened  his  description, 
by  actually  catching  a  glimpse  of  this  poor  lady's 
figure  out  on  those  wild  sands,  and  have  given  tiu 
world  some  particulars  of  a  story,  adapted,  in  my 
opinion,  to  purposes  of  the  highest  dramatic  ambi- 
tion.    A  terrible  shipwreck  on  the  sands  of  the 
"  Traeth  Bach,"  (smaller  sands,)  an  adjacsBtiira 
estuary,  threw  on  that  coast  a  most  beatatifol  Iriili 
girl  of  respectable  parents,  making  her  aa  oi^ita 
in  the  same  moment,  both  perishing'  en  ii»  ooea- 
sion  ;  and  their  child  being  hardly  rascaed,  with 
some  property,    from    the   barbsrcras    hands  at 
wreckers,  by  the  gallantry  of  the  yonthfiil  Welsh 
squire,  afterwards  her  husband,  and  sabsequentiy 
inheriting  a  baronetcy.    One  son  was  bom  to  tht 
juvenile  couple,  whose  stolen  nnptials  had  been  m 
much  before  the  usual  period,  that  now  (that  iv 
at  the  period  of  her  widowhood  jnst  deswibed,) 
this  son  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  whili 
his  beautiful  mother  was  bttt  in  her  thirtr-fenrtL 
Her  husband's  accession  to  title  was  maned  with 
brief  festive  feelings,  being  the  signal  for  the  nuh 
of  ruin  that  followed  his  fatal  imprsdencss.    H» 
had  mortgaged  all  his  available  means  se  deqily, 
that  a  life-annuity,  which  his  fcmdness  had  leeand 
for  his  young  wife  in  the  event  of  his  dying  beibn 
her,  was  the  only  resource  that  renudned  for  hsr 
against  want  when  his  tragicsal  death  ocouned. 
Hence,  much  of  their  wedded  life  had  been  spnit 
in  the  retributive  pains  of  improvideaoe,  hninili' 
ation,  and  terror,  when,  one  autumnal  evening,  Sir 
Rowland  ordered  out  his  hwse  to  ernes  the  Ttssthi^ 
in  company  with  a  friend. 

He  had  been  recently  infuriated  by  an  isMlnt 
creditor,  who  had  caused  his  gentle  lady  to  bant 
into  tears  by  his  brutal  language ;  and,  terribly 
agitated,  while  still  pale  with  fiity,  after  rentiiig 
imprecations  on  his  own  head  fbr  his  past  hlly, 
addressed  her  as  follows ;  tears  that  foHowed  this 
outbreak,  like  showers  after  thunder,  tenilyi^,s» 
much  as  they  affected,  his  devoted  wife,  who  weU 
knew,  that  proud  and  flery  natures  such  as  his,  do 
not  relieve  themselves  by  that  feminine  mode  of 
relief,  but  after  the  most  terrific  inward  oenvnl- 
sions.    Into  no  other  bosom  could  he  indeed  have 
poured  those  (to  him)unnatnral  drops  folwjd  eat  by 

the  triple  agony  of  firy,  remorse,  ahd  deeprir  !-^ 
"  Oh,  Amelia,  my  dear  Amelia,  ytm  shall  b«*f 
this  no  more !  Why  would  you  go  t©  the  gst«— 
why  force  toe  to  skulk,  like  a  poltroon,  tAile  I  ptit 
smu  forth  to  be  insulted  ?  For  God's  sake,  inn 
our  Marmaduke,  by  Us  other's  fate,  aghast  his 
father  s  folly !  Tell  hhn  there  is  a  hell  on  earth  i 
it  is — Debt!  and  a  tormentmg,  d^fradlng,  pitiW» 
devil  of  that  hell-U  creditor!    Tell  him— " 

"  My  life  and  soul  I"  she  rejdied,  "  yon  W^*? 
me!  Why  do  you  bid  »«« tell  him?  *'»y*»y<"*^ 
likeonedying.oneleavinghhnandme?  LrttnehiW 
your  head  !  lay  it  on  my  bosom !    Hste  yo«  nw 
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often  80)4  nothing  coul4  reach  yon  there  ?    Oh, 
iKHne,  oome,  come !" 

"  Not  even  here,  is  refuge  from  these  vulgar,  these 
laean  Furies  that  hunt  me  in  this  paradise,"  he  re- 
joined, throwing  himself  into  her  embrace.  "  Who 
can  bear  this,  and  feel  that  it  is  deserved,  self -inflict- 
«d2     Tell  bin)  that  /  began  with  a  dread  of  being 
tjionght  poor-spirited  and  mean,  so  threw  about 
vyalth  as  worthless :  and  see  me  now  !  hunted  into 
d^k  holes  of  my  own  house,  God  help  me,  for  fear  of 
th*  vile  mechanic  face  of  the  meanest  of  mankind ! 
Tall  hint  howl  scorned  themi8er,themoney-hoarder, 
aa)4>  not  to  be  thought  like  him,  I  cast  it  away  on 
what  othns  enjoyed  but  /did  not,merelytoshowmy 
■pixit  {  and  now  there's  not  a  starved  miser  breath- 
ing, that  doats  on  gold  as  7  do !    Grold  ?  gold !  gold 
that  would  buy  off  these  blood-hounds — ^that  wolf- 
dog,  who  drew  tears  from  these  poor  eyes,"  (and  there 
hs   kiss^  passionately,  as  in  madness,  her  wet 
ey«s;)  gold,  that  would  restore  peace  to  this  sweet 
heniiitage,  sleep  to  my  pillow,  hope  to  my  heart, 
aome  prospect  to  life — our  life  !  waste  gold  ?  Oh, 
bol .'  madman  t     The  sordid  miser's  madness  is 
gqd-like  wisdom  to  that !  lie  has  his  pleasure  over 
bit  heape,  /eat  my  own  heart  in  wretched  long- 
ing for  gold,  redeeming  gold,  and  get  only  tor- 
ment, remorseful'  torment  for  my  love !    I  toas  a 
man  of  honour,  tell  him ;  I  fancied  myself  such :  but 
eh  I  who  knows  what  horrid  dreams  of  bui^glaiy, 
villany,  foul,  foulest  felony,  will  force  themselves 
on  the  purest  mind,  when  a  man  has  thi-own  from 
him  that  inestimable  jewel.  Independence,  and  he 
^eams  of  recovering  it  ?    What  sea  of  horror,  ay 
of  blood,  will  he  not  be  half  ready  to  plunge  into, 
in  mad  moments,  to  bring  it  up  from  its  depths  ? 
7eQ  him,  I  once  feared  net  the  face  of  man,  sword 
in  hand  or  crown  on  his  head.     I  felt  neither  fear 
nor  awa  :  J  was  proud  of  this  high  spirit ;  but,  de- 
■pinag  Prudence,  now,  every  day  some  mean  wretch, 
vith  Us  vulgar  face,  stares  in  mine,  and  I  dare  not 
JMet  his  surly  eye,  but  deject  mine  like  a  chastised 
a^oolboy.     I  could  not  endure  injustice  done  to 
otherg,  I  fiercely  resented  the  slightest  offered  to 
myself^ — and  now  every  day  some  such  dirty  tyrant 
teai  tormentor  comes  tearing  at  that  bell,  and  in- 
fiits  on  my  doing  an  impossibility — paying,  with- 
out the  means  of  payment !    I  am  lost,  Amelia, 
lost,  mined  and  deserve  to  be ;  but  you  are  not,  my 
daaKst,  God  be  thanked !  nor  our  boy :  he  will  in- 
herit those  entailed  estates,  now  unavailable  to  me, 
and  you  will  be  amply  provided  for  by  the  several 
life-insurances  I  have  effected  on  your  behalf.   My 
fdly  has  corsed  you  in  life,  but  my  death  will— 
I  mean  would—- bless  you  with  that  competence, 
that  affluence  I  must  never  know  again !" 

ThMe  were  the  last  words  heard  by  the  weeping 
ladf  frtHU  the  quivering  white  lips  of  the  penitent 
pnidjgal.  That  same  day,  the  friend  who  accom- 
panied him  returned  with  the  dismal  tidin£^  of  his 
death  in  the  eetuary  quicksands.  Passionate  and 
desperate  aa  they  weie^  they  involved  truths  not 
piofitleaa  for  the  warning  of  youth ;  showing  how, 
what  a  yoath  often  deems  the  soaring  of  a  daring 
and  genwoos  spirit,  is,  in  truth,  the  first  stooping  to 
•bjeot  idaveicyV  <^4  the  bnffets  of  the  basest  of  man- 
khid,— the  contempt  of  money,  but  the  first  step 


toward  the  most  sordid  ravening,  perpetual  (yet 
hopeless)  gloating  on  it,  beyond  the  most  insane 
longing  of  the  ifteanest  miser !  And  these  sad,  wild 
words  remained  engraven  on  the  very  heart  of  the 
vridow  like  characters  on  a  tomb,  while  their  pur- 
port darkly  hinted  that  the  event  of  that  (all-end- 
ing) day  was  not  accidental. 

Marmaduke,  the  son,  faUed  not  to  profit  by  this 
terrible  lesson.  He  grew  up  a  wise,  prudent,  af- 
fectionate, though  somewhat  melancholic  charac- 
ter,  comforting  his  mother  as  far  as  filial  fondness 
could  avail  against  a  "rooted  sorrow."  He  con- 
stantly refused  to  assume  the  title  of  baronet,  in 
(perhaps)  morbid  tenderness  toward  his  parent's 
weakness,  who  could  not  hear,  imafiected,  that  title 
borne  by  another,  which  of  itself  proclaimed  the 
death  of  its  former  possessor. 

When,  after  the  lapse  of  four  years,  the  rumour 
rose  of  her  lost  husband's  very  image  having  been 
espied  gliding  in  the  shade  of  the  wood's  edge,  or 
solemnly  standing  by  the  river,  looking,  for  hours, 
across  the  water,  at  the  ruinous  house,  the  living 
tomb  of  that  mourning  lady,  she  at  first  rebuked 
the  credulity  of  the  peasantry ;  but  when  the  won- 
derful form  of  mystery  was  shown  to  her,  seem- 
ingly leaning  against  a  rock  exactly  facing  Plas 
Newydd,  (as  the  house  was  called,)  but  divided  by 
the  river  Glassljoi,  there  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
broad,  she  cried  out  for  a  telescope,  and  directing 
it,  as  well  as  her  shaking  hand  allowed,  to  the  dear 
delusion,  as  soon  as  it  bore  on  the  well-known  fea- 
tures, fell  down  in  a  long  and  death-like  fainting  fit. 
But  when  repetition  of  this  phenomenon  had  dulled 
the  acuteness  of  her  feelings,  she  seemed  to  derive 
strange  comfort  from  the  visitation.  It  was  even 
whispered,  that  confirmed  monomania  had  followed, 
and  that  she  would  frequent  the  loneliest  recesses  by 
moonlight,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  spirit's  awful 
society.  There  is  a  small  island  (already  noticed) 
midway  between  the  shores,  then  used  only  for  pas- 
turing a  few  goats  and  sheep,  with  a  ruinous  shiel- 
i»^  upon  it,  or  "hafodt/'  (summer-house,)  as  the 
Welsh  call  it,  for  sheltering  the  shepherd  for  a 
night,  or  during  storm — a  romantic  little  islet,  like 
a  Wales  in  epitome,  ivied  rock,  greensward,  preci- 
pice, and  flowery  hollowforming  its  few  acres  of  sea- 
beat  land.  There  the  wretched  lady  had  been  known 
to  seclude  herself  a  night  long,  by  crossing  the  aanda 
to  it  and  remaining  till  the  sea  eut  her  off,  through 
the  dark  hours,  from  all  sentient  beings,  except 
such  as  ghostly  fancy  may  believe  to  have  shared 
her  solemn  solitude  ;  beings  to  which  seas  present 
no  barrier,  quicksand  gulfs— even  the  grave  itself, 
no  prison-house. 

CHAJPTBRn. 

Truly  has  the  great  Roman  Epic  poet  8aid,-~ 
**  Varium  et  mutabile  semper  fcemina  I"  Behold  a 
wonder  I  She  whose  self-immolated  beauty  seem* 
ed  to  forbid  the  very  thought  of  passion  in  the 
boldest  gazer — inaccessable  as  some  glorious  motm- 
tain  flower,  left  high  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
hands,  by  the  sudden  fall  of  the  fbondation-earth 
in  which  it  grew  from  a  seed,  there  to  bloom  out 
its  last  of  life,  gazed  up  to  by  men  fro:u  below, 
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and  smiled  on  by  heaven  from  above,  bnt  never  I 
touched  or  breathed  on  more — eh«,  the  "  Mourner 
of  the  Estuary,"  became  the  objeA  of  vulgar  sen- 
mal  scandal — and,  sad  to  tell  I  not  the  ittnoeent  ob- 
ject !  In  plain  truth,  passion,  mighty  passion,  by 
whiok  Troy  wa«  laid  in  ashes,  and  Borne  rose  from 
a  robber  colony  into  the  city  of  nniveraal  empire, 
through  the  mediation  of  Sabine  beauty, — this 
YoiodeflS  conqueror,  it  was  too  apparent,  had  found 
a  time  to  penetrate  the  citadel  of  eternal  mourning, 
and  produced  its  usual  effects. 

The  faithful  Gwenlian,  her  servant  onoe,  com- 
panion now,  even  she  was  excluded  all  confidence 
in  this  astonishing  and  revolting  secret ;  yet  it  be- 
came at  last,  no  secret,  even  to  her,  that  this  once 
immaculate  beauty  had  forgotten  her  dead  lord, 
and  was  in  that  condition  wherein  the  poet  says 
"ladies  wish  to  be  who"  have  "lords"  to  "loive." 
Some  change,  some  great  though  secreted  change, 
in  her  state  of  mind,  had  indeed  betrayed  itself  to 
this  waitchf ul  attendant.  She  improved  in  beauty ; 
the  wanness  of  mental  repining  gave  place  to  a 
faint  flush  like  that  of  sunset  upon  snow,  and  some- 
thing of  voluptuous  exhilaration  peeped  at  times 
irom  Mrithhi  the  deptit  of  her  still  hollow  eyes.  The 
country  gossip  of  her  poor  forgotten  husband's  re- 
appearance, when  "  beneath  the  pale  moon  his 
ghost  would  glide  over  the  green,"  was  no  longer 
listened  to  with  tears,  but  discouraged,  as  if  it  in- 
volved a  tacit  reproach.  The  rustics  of  the  Traeth 
and  its  pastoral  borders  never  heard  of  the  Ephesian 
matron,  the  fort  of  whose  heart  was  fairly  carried 
by  a  common  soldier  even  within  the  death-vault 
of  her  "  dear"  husband ;  but  banters  as  keen,  if  less 
classical,  were  all  afloat,  against  this  "  modem  in- 
stance," as  those  which  have  perpetuated  the  shame 
of  the  mourning  wanton  of  Ephesos.  She  con- 
fessed nothingi — she  was  evidently  in  confusion  of 
mind,  overwhelmed  with  diame ;  she  still  exhibit- 
ed even  despair,  bnt  of  a  commonplace  kind,  easily 
distinguishable  &iom  that  solemn  sadder  unearthly 
resignation,  which  had  so  long  benighted  herbeasty, 
like  the  gorgeous  pall  of  the  Muse  of  Tragedy  her- 
self. 

'Qterc  was  but  one  person  on  whom  the  suspicion 
«f  the  country  fell:  there  was  but  one  male  person 
besides  her  son  who  had  approached  her  in  her  soli- 
tude in  the  character  of  comforter  and  adviser.  This 
was  Archibald  Gwynne,  Esquire,  a  retired  military 
man  residing  near,  married,  and  a  father,  and  of 
spotless  character,  ostensibly  at  least,  till  tAen;  the 
-  ftiend  of  Sir  Rowland,  already  mentioned  aa  wit- 
'  nessing  his  death  on  the  sands,  from  which  he  him- 
self, he  said,  narrowly  escaped  in  trying  to  save 
him.  This  gentleman  was  alao  one  of  the  trustees 
to  the  entailed  estates  during  the  son's  minority, 
and  acted  for  the  widow  in  receiving  her  large  an- 
nuities aooniing  on  her  husband's  death.  It  ap- 
peared but  too  deaxly,  that  his  frequent  access  to 
the  mourner  in  the  character  of  comforter,  had  in- 
Bsosihly  won  on  so  tender  and  so  foilom  a  heart,  to 
admit  him  in  a  tenderer  chamoter  at  last.  TMsisaue 
of  their  friendship  was  the  more  lamentable,4t8  in- 
volving the  peace  of  a  woman  not  lass  amiable  than 
she  herself  had  once  been,  and  been  universally 
«onsid«red.    Matiidajthe  wife  of  this  too  attractive 


Mend,  (for  althougli  older  than  his  lest  scb^ol-fel- 
low  and  companion.  Sir  Rowland,  he  was  still  a  re- 
markably fine  man,  of  bland  manners,  and  kindly 
feelings,)  was  inconsolable  under  his  infideiiiy. 
The  country  people  felt  for  her,  as  she  was  espied 
wandering  in  self-neglect  with  eyes  rod  wi&  wreep- 
ing,  in  the  loneliest  places  ;  and  a  sudden  revolaAian 
transferred  all  their  pity  from  the  moamer  of  the 
Traeth  Mawr  to  this  more  innoccBt  mounMr,  at- 
taching to  the  former  all  the  odium  so  just  towtKrda 
one,  who,  under  the  mask  of  grief,  still  pna^rvcd, 
had  inflicted  on  her  that  mourning,  seduced  her 
husband's  heart  and  society  from  her,  and  acted 
the  wanton  under  the  garb  of  almost  sainted  sor- 
row and  eternal  faith  to  the  dead. 

The  lady  Amelia,  I  have  said,  had  been  known 
more  than  onoe  to  cross  the  sands  at  n%ht£ail,  and 
pass  the  night  on  the  islan4,  witii  ctAj  the  little 
"  hafodty,"  beneath  one  of  the  rocks,  abut  in  by 
the  tide.  Rumour  now  gave  a  very  difbreat  mo- 
tive for  that  melancholy  wildness  of  act,^-^hat  for- 
saking of  human  homes  at  midnight,— from  ffhostfy 
assignation. 

The  maidGwenliaa  had  detected  her  mistresa  in 
the  act  of  anxioudy  adorning  her  persoa,  (that 
person  so  long  neglected!)  just  prior  to  these  «»- 
tensibly  despairing  excursions.  She  watched,  and 
at  last  surprised  the  suspected  gentleman  in  the 
act  of  stealing  along  the  edge  of  the  isle,  among 
the  deep  sand-banks  surroanding  it,  by  meoiiligfat. 
She  knew  him  by  hu  military  cloak,  (onewar&  by 
Mr. Gwynne,)  though  muffled ;  and  tiioOgh  the  tide, 
fast  running  in,  compelled  her  to  hasten  back, 
otherwise  she  must  have  spait  many  lumrs  on  the 
island,  her  conviction  was  equally  strong,  as  if  she 
had  accosted  him. 

The  unfortunate  &ail  one  now  emlnred  trials, 
the  hardest  to  be  home  by  women  yet  retaming 
womanly  delicacy, — ^the  silent  scorn  of  her  own 
sex,  the  vulgar  merriment  of  tha  other,  the  indig- 
nation of  th  who  loathed  hypocrisy,  and  pitied 
conjugal  love  suffering,  and  domestic  haj^iinesB 
broken  for  ever.  But  tiiere  was  one  to  whose  eye 
she  could  not  bear  to  raise  her8,->H>ne  wkose  pre- 
sence, long  her  only  comfort,  was  become  her  hea- 
viest trial  to  bear,— those  of  her  highnninded, 
gentle-hearted,  but  now  indignant  son.  His  domb 
wrath  had  long  been  smothering :  he  threatened 
the  seducer  of  hit  mother,  with  his  eyes,  every  time 
he  met  him — declining  all  conference  with  him, 
though  earnestly  sought.  Loving  his  deceased  pa- 
rent tenderly,  he  seoned  to  extend  to  hw  ^fwri- 
tion,  or  rather  his  unresting  soul,  so  wonderfnHy 
-figured  to  his  senses,  all  the  lore  he  had  borae  to 
him  living — ^resenting  his  mother's  inceatinence, 
like  infidelity  to  him  alive.  Insulted  with  vidgar 
lectures  on  chastity  by  her  own  menial,  disdain- 
fully passed  in  eilenoe  by  the  peor  lady  trbtme 
peace  she  had  broken,  and  home  embitteTed,--me> 
ditating  flight  for  concealment  of  an  event  mani- 
festly not  distant,  and,  ^mcst  of  all,  expecting  every 
hour  tite  burst  of  her  pure-mindefl  son's  natnml 
pain  and  wmdi,  (long  deEerred  by  dia 'lelicacy  of 
his  situation,  and  Tevolting  nature  nf  the  task^)— 
reviled,  insnlted,  dunned,  and  tremUin^  hofone 
her.  own  chUd,  this  unhappy  lady  .seemed  aew. 
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wLen  pitied  no  longer,  most  pitiable,  and,  under 
the  pangs  of  her  eecret  oompunction,  more  truly, 
peAaps,  than  ever  a  movmer. 

One  day  she  voitured  to  hint  to  him  a  design  of 
quitting,  for  a  time,  that  melancholy  home  to 
wiiiafa  she  liad  continued  as  constant  as  the  dead 
to  tlteir.  eteiBal  home,  so  long.  Then  the  fury  of 
the  youth  found  rent,  and  dejecting  his  eye,  while 
his  cheek  reddeaed  like  a  girl's,  whose  modesty  re- 
reives  a  shock,  he  rooiferated,  "  Mother !  mother ! 
I  am  not  so  young  as  to  be  fooled  in  this  manner. 
Thoi^h  too  young  tar  suoh  a  part  as  this,  which  I 
oemld  'wiah  nther  that  fooi  lady  you  have  tnonged 
to  have  undertakeai — " 

"  Son  !  Marmaduke !  wronged  ?  This  is  cruel, 
— m.  cruel  trial !"  she  said. 

**  And  erueller  to  others  than  to  you,"  he  re- 
torted. "  Cruel  to  -poor  Mrs.  Gwynne  ! — cruel  to 
me !  I  am  quite  an  orphan  now.  I  hare  no  mo- 
thor— I  aoknowledge  not  a—" 

"  ^enee^  Sir,  I  charge  yon !   How  daie  you — 

oh !  dear  boy,  how  tan  you  ? ^yet  go  on.    What 

can  I  do  ?"  and  the  poor  penitent  wrung  her  hands, 
ho'  cheek  flushed  with  all  the  orimsen  that  virgin 
hashfnlneis  ever  painted  there,  and  tiembling  in 
every  'Kmb  before  her  son—her  boy  son!  Such 
axe  the  pains  and  p«ialties  of  frailty ! 

"  Oh,  mother !  that  I  was  once  so  proud  to  call 
ao,-~'«nd  now  ashamed  to  hear  called  my  mother, — 
how  have  yon  forgot  yoursel^^your  sex,  your 
fair  naoM^  everything, — for  the  sake  of  that  hoary 
villain?  I  will  speak  with  my  father's  tongue, 
and  oA  you  why  you  have  shamed  his  name  in 
this  manner?  Have  I  been  almost  a  stranger  to 
you  in  your  deqiair — ^it  was  so  abetracted,  so  unna- 
tural— ^for  Mm?  The  comfort  /could  not  give  your 
floeiety,  which  /  sou(^t  in  vain,  a  stranger  could 
give,  »  stranger  could  enjoy,  it  seems,  even  while 
the  spirit  of  my  dear  father— for  what  else  can  be 
that  iBtlaacholy,  wondrous  picture  of  him  ? — ^ho- 
vering round  our  homes,  seems  oonscious  of  some 
disastrous  rererse  to  those  still  so  dear,  as  to  be 
watched  by  him,  even  from  the  world  of  the  dead  ! 
And,  oil !  the  filth  of  such  hypocrisy,  joined  with 
euch  wantonness !  Shame  on  yon,  mother !  shame ! 
Shocking  as  that  sounds  from  rngf  lips,  I  must  cry 
shame  dn  such  eonduct !  Will  you  promise  never 
more  to  meet,  or  Bpeak  to  the  author  of  that  shame, 
if  I  refiain  from  that  revenge  I  swear  to  take,  if 
you  will  not  ?     Will  you  swear  ?" 

,  "  Bevenge  I"  she  screamed,  and  saved  herself 
finm  fadnting,  only  by  snatching  at  a  supporting 
tree  sbmnp.  "  Marmaduke !  my  curse  upon  your 
head,— -a  mother's  curse,  who  has  loved  yon  dearly, 
—if  ye«  ever  mention,  ever  dare  to  think  that 
tiime  Bgadn !  I  have  known  misery  enough, — 
brought  misery  oa  others;  would  you  make  me 
the  caute  of  mere,  and  to  Oh !  what  has  he  not 
been  to  me  ?— my  more  than  friend,  guardian — " 

*♦  Oh,  much  more,  dear  mother !"  returned  the 
"son,  sarcastically,  gnai^iing  his  teeth  and  smiling 
St  once.  "Who  can  tell  what  he  has  been  to 
yon  !  That  pretty  idand  does  not  invite  ffhwtt 
only  by  moonlight.  But,  mark  me,  madam  1  I 
have  kanwd  to  use  a  sword, — can  strike,  and  can 
ward^<w4aud,..1)y  the  All-neeing  God !  if  ever  that 


island  hold  me  and  Aiohibald  Qwynne  at  once, 
only  one  of  us  shall  ever  quit  it  alive  1  And  assure 
yourself  that  he  shall  not  easUy  reach  it  ogam, 
without  having  me  at  his  heels  like  a  dumb  blood- 
hound!" 

"  I  promise,  then !  I  swear !  Oh,  anything,  if 
yon  will  promise  to  forego  theee  deadly  thoughts 
against  your  father's  best,  dtar  friend,  and  yours, 
Marmaduke,  whatever  you  may  feel, — ^to  you  a 
second  father — " 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Why,  mother,  he  should  be  my 
second  father;  but  I  see  no  other  ring  but  that  my 
first  father  put  on  that  finger,  and  whioh  you  have 
so  often  kissed,  so  often  wept  upon,  that  you  re- 
fused to  have  filed  o£f  when  it  pained  you  ;  that — " 

"  And,  so  still  kiss  it,"  said  the  lady  solemnly  ; 
"  and  still  swear  to  keep,  till  this  poor  hand  drops 
away  from  it  in  dust !" 

"Madam!" — he  interrupted  her  fiercely, — 
"  these  tragedy  heroics  melted  people  while  you 
drooped  here,  in  this  ruined  garden,  a  very  nun  to 
your  widow-grief,  making  a  sort  of  dmster  of  this 
wOd  orchard,  and  a  cell  of  your  chamber;  but  now 
However,  you  promise  by  the  ghost  of  my  fa- 
ther, and  all  that's  sacred,  never  to  meet  again,  wil- 
fully, the  man  who  has  wrought  you  this  shame?" 

"  I  promise  never  to  meet  Mr.  Gwynne  clandes- 
tinely— I  swear  it !  And  now,  my  poor  boy,  let  me 
kiss  you !  Kiss  your  mother,  if  your  heart  does 
not  recoil :  if  so,  pity  me — withhold  the  kiss^  but 
pify  me  ;  and  know  I  love  you  ten  times  more  than 
before  you — used  me  thus !" 

Marmaduke  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  copious 
as  a  woman's,  when  suddenly  the  orchard-gate  flew 
open,  and  a  faded,  but  beauti&l  woman  rushed  in, 
disgust  and  anger  equally  depicted  on  her  oaie- 
wom  countenance. 

"  Young  man,"  Mrs.  Gwynne  faltered,  breath- 
kssly,  "  I  am  not  asking  you  to  revenge  my 
wrongs  on  that  bad  woman,  but  only  not  to  be 
lulled  into  a  dream  of  her  still  deserving  those 
tears.  My  servants  are  ready  to  swear  that  they 
watched  my  hu^iand,  more  than  once,  to  places  of 
retreat,  where  he  awaited  the  coming  of  a  female, 
closdy  mufBed,  whom  your  mother's  servant  will 
swear  to  have  been  no  other  than  your  mother 
t/iere  standing,  and  looking  all  injured  innocence 
now ! — BO  mournfol,  so  reproaohfal,  so  perplexed 
how  to  dear  herself  &om  those  erml  mistakes  of 
usaU!" 


"  Oh,  Mrs.  Gwynne—"  the  confounded  mother 
began.  But  the  wronged  wife  turned  from  her 
with  ineffable  scorn,  and  repassed  the  gaite,  not 
drngnii^  to  listen  to  her. 


Ca^PTEB  ui. 

In  the  terrible,  but  revolting  tragedy  of  "  The 
Mysterious  Mother,"  its  author  represents  his  he- 
roine as  driven  to  violation  of  her  conjugal  vows, 
by  mere  force  of  grief  for  the  death  of  a  husband. 
Pezhsps,  if  we  exe^  the  horrible  feature  of  the 
plot,  the  incestuous,  which  sarely  outrages  nature 
as  violently  as  it  trantgroeses  all  legitimate  sources 
of  tragedy,  the  theory  there  involved  is  true  to 
pooK  bunun  nature^— that  the  utter  prostration  of 
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mind  produced  by  lore,  melancholy,  and  despair, 
may  drive  tlie  sufibrer  to  apparent  violation  of 
love-faitli,  as  relief  from  that  despair ;  the  very 
violence  of  a  passion  thus  becoming  the  ground  of 
its  own  care.  However  this  may  be,  the  passionate 
expressions  into  which  her  son's  threatenings  sur- 
prised the  mourner's  tender  nature,  seemed  to 
prove  that  a  new  passion  had  sprung  through  the 
very  ashes  of  the  first,  and  made  even  a  broken 
heart  its  own,  at  the  price  of  fame  and  virtue. 
Marmaduke,  or  Sir  Marmaduke,  for  he  now  as- 
sumed the  title,  cherished  almost  the  fearful  me- 
lancholy and  brooding  vengeance  of  a  Hamlet  to- 
ward the  erring  pair.  This  feeling  was  roused  to 
its  height,  by  his  ascertaining,  through  the  female 
spies  at  each  house,  that  Mr,  Gwynne  had  again 
been  detected  in  frequenting  the  old  places  of  assig- 
nation, (though  more  perfectly  mufiled,  and  evad- 
ing long  observation,)  and — alas !  for  female  vows 
and  constancy  of  purpose ! — that  his  mother's  ab- 
sences from  home  had  coiresponded  with  those  pe- 
riods. Meeting  the  hated  object  in  a  solitary  place, 
he  for  the  first  time  broke  the  silence  of  smothered 
fury,  and  charged  him  with  his  parent's  dishonour. 
His  address  was  everything,  short  of  assault,  which 
could  enrage  and  overcome  all  patience  ;  but  when 
he  had  ended,  from  exhaustion  of  breath,  and  the 
powers  of  vituperative  language,  such  was  the  prac- 
tised placidity  of  look,  and  command  of  temper  in  his 
weU-bred  opponent,  who  regarded  him  with  almost 
parental  softness,  (which  his  fury  interpreted  into 
contempt,)  that  a  degree  of  compunction  stole  over 
his  mood,  for  using  such  language  towards  his  fa- 
ther's once  dearest  friend — ^his  own  guardian — and 
he  hardly  yet  arrived  at  manhood.  But  the  gentle 
bearing  of  the  soldier  and  gentleman,  did  not  long 
disarm  a  youth  burning  wiUi  a  sense  of  his  mother's 
shame,  and  he  resumed — 

"  AJe  you  aware.  Sir,  that  in  continuing  this 
intercourse,  you  are  polluting  my  lost  parent,  body 
and  soul?  You  have  made  her  infamous  in  this 
world  already  :  at  least  have  mercy  on  her  in  that 
to  come!  Why,  Sir,  the  wretched  woman  has 
Bwom  to  me  to  abstain  from  these  libidinous  orgies, 
these  prowlings  about  the  moonlight  sand-hills. 
A  vow  was  on  her  soul,  and  she  has  broken  it : 
you  have  tempted  her  to  break  it !  You  know  you 
have,  not  long  since,  under  cloud  of  night,  stolen 
ont  from  your  own  house,  your  weeping  lady,  to—" 

"  Meet  me  about  sunset,  to-morrow  evening,  on 
the  green  sward  at  the  bottom  of  my  preserve — " 

"  By  Heavens,  I  wiU !  and  give  you  choice  of  wea- 
pons ;  and  may  my  mother's,  my  father's  wrong, 
hang  heavy  on  your  heart,  and  on  your  arm  1 "  the 
fiery  youth  exclaimed,  stopping  his  further  speech. 

The  imperturbable  veteran  resumed  his  wily 
smile,  by  which  he  seemed  to  rebuke  the  young 
man's  violence,  and  explained,  that  to  tall,  not  fight, 
was  the  purpose  of  his  appointment. 

"  You  mean  then,  that  you  refuse,  you  disdain 
to  fight  me  1" 

Mr.  Gwynne  had  been  somewhat  of  a  duellist  in 
his  time,  and  of  undoubted  bravety.  "  Not  dit- 
dain,"  he  rejoined  mildly ;  "  re/iue  I  certjiinly  do. 
With  that  eye,  and  tliat  brow  of  poor  Bowland, 
bringing  him  before  me  in  our  college  days,  so  vi* 


vidly  again,  you  must  ofiend  me  grievously,  indeed, 
before  I  could — " 

"Mighty  soft  spoken.  Sir!  very  forbearing! 
But  understand  this,  that  my  mother's  shame  aball 
not  go  unavenged,  because  yon  are — a  coward!" 

"  Ha!  recall  that,  young  man,  or " 

"Coward !  coward !  coward ! "  reiterated  the  ftran- 
tic  youth  ;  but  the  blood  of  the  soldier,  which  had 
leaped  for  a  moment  to  his  cheek,  and  almost  har- 
ried his  hand  to  his  sword-hilt,  had  subsided  again 
before  this  fierce  defiance  was  uttered.  The  parting 
words  of  the  youth,  (who  desired  nothing  so  much 
as  to  try  the  chance  of  battle  in  this  quarrel,)  wen 
— "  Understand,  Sir,  that  your  steps  are  watched, 
— ^beware  how  you  set  foot  on  yonder  island  f«  a 
foul  purpose.  I  will  not  meet  you  for  any  pnr- 
pose  but  one— life  against  life  ;  and  since  you  re- 
fuse me  that  redress,  by  the  God  who  hears  me,  if 
I  come  upon  you,  prowling  after  my  poor  insane 
mother,  I  will  tajke  it  through  your  heart's  blood 
without  a  minute's  mercy  to  save  your  soul  alire  I 
So  beware,  beware,  beware  !  I  forbid  you  that 
island !  I  forbid  you  my  mother's  company  and 
speech !"  Mr,  Gwynne  again  smiled  him  into  ten- 
fold fuiy,  under  which  he  left  him. 

Evil  reports,  involved  in  my8t€ry,  tbiongh 
which  the  truth  cannot  struggle  into  light,  affiome 
more  terrible  forms,  and  a  darker  hue,  as  they 
spread,  as  objects  viewed  through  evening  fogs,  en- 
large as  night  deepens  round  them,  and  at  last  as- 
sume the  blackness  of  that  night  itself.  Tb« 
mingling  mysteries  of  the  haunted  sands,  the 
mourning  widow,  and  (last  not  least)  of  the  un- 
looked-for criminal  passion,  took  now  the  sliape  of 
imputed  murder,  which  did  not  spare  even  (be 
widow,  whose  long  despair  might  have  arisen  foim 
remorse,  and  who  might  have  favoured  a  para- 
mour without  connivance  at  his  treacherous  mur- 
der of  her  husband,  whose  death,  it  was  now  re- 
membered, occurred  in  the  solitude  of  the  evening 
waste  of  the  sands,  shadowed  by  extensive  vrooia, 
with  no  eye  but  God's  all-seeing  one,  conscioos  of 
what  happened  between  the  two  travellers,  of  whom 
one  returned  no  more. 

Probably  young  Gervase  did  not  at  this  time 
really  credit  this  foul  report,  but  it  served  to  give 
a  solemner  character  to  his  now  unvarying  mood 
of  profound  melancholy  and  wrath  combined.    It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  guUty  pasuon, 
in  a  man  of  mature  years  and  worldly  fertUi^  of 
resources  in  exigency,  would  bear  sudden  baffling 
from  the  threatenings  of  a  boy.    Accordingly,  but 
a  short  time  elapsed  before  Sir  Marmaduke  gaoed 
certain  information  that  the  cloaked  person  of  his 
enemy  had  been  traced  to  Inys  Gyftan,  not  l«nf 
before  the  flowing  of  the  tide ;  that  his  infatuated 
mother  was  also  "  at  her  toilet,"  (employm*ntof » 
mind  at  ease  so  long  suspended!)  preliminary, Bf 
doubtjtothe  guilty  assignation;  involving lit^^l'* 
than  perjury — breach  of  a  promise,  give"  ^"^ 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath  I 

In  an  hour,  the  fine  form  of  the  infuriated  young 
man  was  seen,  mounted  on  a  black  hone,  spotted 
over  with  white  particles  of  foam,  to  spw  the 
noble  animal  on  to  the  edge  of  tJliesea-w^tfr,  row- 
ing up  the  estuary  cbanuel,    A  poor  woman,  at » 
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rirer-side  hovel,  where  had  once  been  kept  a  ferry- 
boat, called  to  Mm  to  warn  him  that  the  tide  had 
been  some  time  running  in,  and  was  too  deep  for 
him  to  reach  the  island,  for  she  had  seen  him  rush 
by  her  door  with  the  speed  of  huntsmen  in  full 
chase.  He  but  wared  his  hand  beliind  him,  to 
signif  J  that  he  saw  her,  and  disregarded  the  warn- 
ing. Plunging  into  the  flood,  he  succeeded,  by 
partly  swimming  his  horse,  in  fording  the  current, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  separate  river  in  the 
estuary's  wide  channel,  on  the  Merionethshire  side; 
and  setting  his  horse  loose  to  retam,  took  his 
lonely  way  across  the  sands,  yet  uncovered,  to  the 
island,  where,  however,  he  had  again  to  ford,  mid- 
dle deep,  a  second  water,  already  shutting  up  the 
little  isle.  It  was  one  of  those  squally,  variable 
nights  common  in  late  autumn.  The  moon  broke, 
by  starts,  out  of  masses  of  piled  clouds,  hanging 
half  of  heaven  with  mourning,  whose  black  back- 
ground threw  out  into  beautiful  relief  the  leaping 
and  falling  line  of  sparkling  snow  foam,  which 
stretched  across  the  broad  river's  mouth,  seaward, 
formed  by  the  advancing  tide,  and  glimpsed,  with 
almost  startling  eflFect,  every  time  the  moon,  over- 
topping the  lower,  broke  out  of  lighter  clouds, 
driven  rapidly  by  the  wind,  and  as  suddenly  vanish- 
ing with  the  overcast  moon,  was  only  luiown  by 
its  roar  in  the  darkness,  like  some  enormous  beast 
retired  into  his  den  after  shaking  his  white  mane 
before  the  moon.  The  last  leaves  fluttered,  yel- 
low and  thin,  on  the  few  trees  there  ;  all  bent  be- 
fore the  sea  blasts,  while  the  drift  leaves,  left  by 
the  last  high  tide,  caught  up,  played  round  in  se- 
parate eddies,  their  small  whirlwinds  all  uniting 
their  shrill  rustling  sounds  into  one,  mournful, 
and  in  unison  with  the  many-toned  cries  of  sea- 
birds,  and  (rfland  ones  seeking  covert.  The  num- 
berless mountain  rivulets  (hardly  heard  in  sum- 
mer, from  the  distance  inland)  had  now  com- 
menced their  winter  moan  of  low  thunder  from  the 
rafais  that  herald  the  advent  of  winter.  On  the 
little  islet,  however,  aU  was  peaceful ;  and  his  foot- 
fall was  inaudible,  except  by  the  fallen  leaves  it 
disturbed,  a  depth  of  sand  forming  their  bed,  over 
which  he  passed  stealthUy,  every  moment  expeci>- 
ing  the  muffled  form  of  him  whose  blood  he  sought 
to  appear  in  the  silver  light,  or  glide,  glooming,  in 
rock  shadow.  His  purpose  was  indeed  terrible. 
No  other  than  to  leave  that  form  weltering  in 
blood,  for  the  eye  of  her  who,  he  donbted  not,  was 
already  shrouding  herself  from  the  chill  gales  be- 
neath the  sod  roof  c^  the  low-browed  "  hafodty," 
little  dreaming  of  his  being  so  near.  The  furious 
spirit  witjiin  him  Ul  brooked  that  peace  all  around 
him ;  it  rebriled  against  stealthy  steps  in  sand. 
Bearing  two  swords,  he  flourished  one  in  fencied 
passes  «f  tmtieipated  fight ;  and,  tired  with  listen- 
ing for  ftwtstops,  was  just  lifting  up  his  voioe  to 
challenge  aay  vtiseea  prowler  there,  when  an  ob- 
ject ^ipeared,  bofore  which  his  weapon  dropped 
fimat  his  trembling  hand,  and  he  half  bent  his 
knee  instinctively.  What  had  at  first  seemed  his 
own  shadow,  feintly  limned  on  the  rude  wall  of 
rock,  as  the  moon  flashed  on  it  for  a  moment,  re- 
vealed the  very  features  of  his  father,  the  very 
form  1     A  minnte  more  and  it  vanished,  smiluig 


at  him,  as  he  fancied.  Had  he  appeared  to  con- 
firm him  in  his  deadly  purpose  1  He  thought  so  ; 
when,  a  few  moments  after,  on  rounding  the  rock- 
buttress,  there  hung  with  ivy  and  faded  foliage, 
he  met  him  he  sought,  drawing  his  cloak  round 
him,  and  anxiously  averting  his  face,  and  seem- 
ingly hesitating  whether  to  turn  and  fly,  or  fight. 

"  Stop ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  stop !  I  come  not  as 
an  assassin ;  but  rather  than  you  shall  escape——" 
He  seized  the  arm  of  his  adversary,  and  sprung 
on  him  from  behind.  The  cloak,  that  minute 
snatched  from  a  bough  where,  it  seemed,  he  had 
suspended  it  recently,  fell  off  ere  he  could  mnflle 
his  person  again ;  but,  by  a  sudden  bounding- 
spring,  he  extricated  himself,  and  closed  on  the  ill- 
guarded  youth,  rendering  his  sword  useless  ;  and 
Marmaduke  (powerless  as  a  child  in  his  hold) 
found  himself  in  the  clasp  of  a — father !  his  cheek, 
already  wet  with  tears  falling  fast  from  eyes  on 
which  his  own  had  that  moment  flashed  all  the 
deadliness  of  his  purpose  !  It  was  indeed  the  liv- 
ing, loting  father — Sir  Rowland,  enveloped  in  the  < 
military  cloak  of  his  old,  and  faithful,  and  noble 
friend,  true  to  his  trust,  true  to  his  widowed  wife, 
truly  a  second  father  to  that  erring  son,  his  be- 
loved ward,  and  still  beloved  while  seeking  his 
blood  under  that  cruel  error ! 

Hardly  a  minute's  space  was  afforded  for  speech 
in  this  affecting  rencontre,  before  the  bewUdered 
youth  found  himself  encircled  by  other  arms,  of 
softer  touch,  a  cold  but  softer  cheek,  succeeding 
in  contact  with  his  own ;  his  own  loved,  loving, 
and  hte-worihjf  mother,  rushed  from  behind  the 
rock's  hanging  wood  of  ivy,  and  he  stood  (though 
almost  sinking  with  the  agitating  revolution  of  so 
many  feelings)  the  happy,  astonished  son,  in  the 
embrace  of  both  parents  1  he  whom  death  and 
guilt  seemed  but  the  previous  minute  to  have 
orphaned  utterly ! 

But  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  presence  had  been  too 
long  associateil  with  that  appearance  for  even  the 
senses  to  instantly  dissever  them,  and  poor  Map* 
maduke  stood  like  one  petiified,  his  teeth  chattier^ 
ing,  and  whole  person  shivering  as  with  cold. 
"  Alas !  yon  are  ill,  my  darling !"  the  lady  said 
tenderly,  "or  are  you  an|^  still  f  Will  you  not 
speak  to  me  ?  nor  to  your  poor  father,  your  re- 
stored long-lost  father?  Oh,  speak !  Support  him, 
Rowland ;  he  totters !" 

"  And  it  M  my  father,  and  of  this  world  still !" 
the  yonth  faltere<I,  inwardly,  as  in  soliloquy. 
"Yet  speak  jrm  to  it — ^to  him,  dear  mother, /»•  me 
— yes,  dear  mother — virtuous  mother  ;  fbr  I  begin 
to  see  dawn  through  this  darkness  and  this  dream." 

Limited  space  requires  that  we  leave  to  ima- 
gination the  thousand  harried  questions  and  ten- 
der outpourings  between  the  three  restored  and 
reconciled  perscms  in  this  affieeting  moment.  Pro- 
vided with  means  of  kindling  fire  in  the  lone 
hovel,  almost  overirang  'hj  a  rock,  and  its  bulging 
roots  shut  in  by  the  high  tide,  ere  long  Sir  l6)w- 
land  explained  to  his  now  transported  son  (who 
had  shed  tears  of  repentant  pain  into  his  mother's 
bosom  for  the  excess  of  his  anger  against  her)  the 
origin  of  these  strange  incidents  in  some  such  terms 
as  these : — 
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"  You  remember  too  well,  dear  boy,  the  miser- 
able life  I  led  through  my  past  improridence. 
God  forgive  me  the  ein !  But  I  firmly  resolved  to 
end  that  life,  that  your  dear  mother  here  might 
know  that  competence  I  must  never  know  more, 
by  receiving  the  several  annuities  which  I  had 
bought  for  her,  claimable  on  my  decease.  My 
shocking  resolve  I  disclosed  to  that  dear  friend — my 
life's — ^my  soul's  saviour! — poorGwynne, (betwixt 
whose  house  and  this  island  I  have  been  spending 
these  last  months.)  When  he  could,  by  no  means, 
not  by  reasoning  either  religious  or  worldly,  nor 
by  entreaties,  nor  by  tears,  prevail  on  me  to  live,  he 
stooped  to  suggest  a  mode  of  obtaining  my  object 
(yo»ir  mother's  rescue  from  poverty)  without  my 
dying  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  poor  fel- 
low, left  the  high  path  of  honour,  by  conniving  at, 
and  assisting  a  plot ;  alas !  what  avails  soft  lan- 
guage— a  fraud  !  Procuring,  first  of  all,  my  so- 
lemn promise  to  live,  almost  by  main  force  wrest- 
ing from  me  the  instrument  of  death  I  had  pro- 
*vided,  he  became  the  voucher  for  my  death,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  ruin  and  ignominy,  and  with  the 
certain  martyrdom  of  his  conscience  and  honour, 
the  severest  trial  of  all.  But  his  views — our  views 
— embraced  a  prospect  of  return  to  honesty,  which, 
blessed  be  Grod!  is  now  accomplished,  or  very 
nearly.  By  his  bounty  I  became  a  merchant — 
was  joined  in  a  great  mercantile  adventure  in  the 
Spanish  Main,  suffered  some  hardships,  despaired, 
during  many  dismal  months,  of  ever  seeing  native 
land  or  familar  face  again ;  but  of  all  this  here- 
after. Success,  wonderful  good  fortune,  crowned 
our  enterprise  at  last.  Large  portion  of  the  trea- 
sures of  a  Spanish  galleon  fell  to  my  share.  I  re- 
turned to  Uiese  dear  haunts,  but  returned,  alas ! 
a  criminal.  Yon  may  well  start,  my  poor  child  : 
yes,  I  am  at  this  moment  liable  to  prosecution  as 
a  felon,  at  least  as  a  fraudulent  deceiver.  Time 
was  required  for  my  dear  friend  (to  whose  door  I 
ventured,  and  found,  as  ever,  open  to  me  as  his 


heart  and  hand)  to  reverse  all  that  has  been  done, 
on  the  presumption  of  my  decease,  to  appease  the 
directors  of  the  life-insurance  offices  ;  all  which  was 
necessary  to  my  escape  from  criminal  justice,  as 
my  apprehension  would  have  followed  instantljr 
on  my  being  recognised  as  the  living  Sir  Rowland. 
A  cruel  predicament,  my  boy  !     I  hovered  aboot 
both  shores  of  these  estuaries,  watching  you  and 
your  dear  mother  here  in  your  daily  doings ;  em- 
bracing both,  in  fancy ;  a  hundred  times  in  peiil 
of  detection ;  bursting,  in  my  ignorance  of  your 
state  and  all  which  had  occvirred  daring  my  ab- 
sence, yet  afraid  to  address  a  question  to  any  one 
but  that  fond  friend,  or  even  enter  human  doon, 
I  cannot  describe  what  I  felt  while  watching  you ; 
it  was  like  a  ghostly  existence  in  truth.   The  dumb- 
ness, and  separation,  and  blank  bondage  of  the  state 
of  death  seemed  indeed  upon  me,  till  I  could  bear 
it  no  longer.    It  was  on  this  little  island  I  first 
disclosed  myself  to  my  poor  Amelia,  who  was  al- 
most agitated  into  insanity  by  the  disclosure,  and 
here  we  kept  our  second  honeymoon.    But  time^ 
stealing  away,  has  brought  fi«8h  circumstances, 
yourdear  mother  great  perplexity,  and,  worst  of  all, 
domestic  troubles  to  poor  Archibald,  which,  how- 
ever, I  shall  be  able  quickly  to  allay.    Owing  to 
my  borrowing  a  large  cloak  he  u  known  to  wear, 
(the  better  to  disguise  myseli^  we  being  very  alike 
in  stature,)  it  was  no  wonder  that  my  night  wan- 
derings involved  him  in  suspicion." 

A  subsequent  interview  and  confidential  expla- 
nation soon  after,  restored  harmony  to  the  home 
of  Mr.  Gwynne,  his  lady  cordially  embracing  her 
imagined  rival;  and  the  requisite  transactions  were 
completed  in  time  for  Sir  Rowland  to  throw  off 
his  ghostly  disguise  prior  to  that  "interesting 
event,"  whose  advent  had  so  much  embarrassed  all, 
and  openly  receive  as  his  own  the  little  stranger 
who  came  to  crown  the  renewal  of  that  conjugal 
happiness  which  ouce  seemed  eternally  lost. 


ON  A  PICTURE  OP  A  VERY  YOUNG  NUN, 
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So  yoong,  too  yonng,  oonsign'd  to  cloistral  shade, 
Untimely  wedded — wedded — yet  a  maid ; 
And  hast  thoa  left  no  thoaght,  no  wish  behind, 
No  sweet  employment  for  the  wandering  wind. 
Who  would  be  proud  to  waft  a  sigh  from  thee. 
Sweeter  than  ought  he  steals  in  Aiabyl 
Thou  wert  immured,  poor  Maiden,  as  I  guess. 
In  the  blank  childhood  of  thy  simpleness. 
Too  young  to  doubt,  too  pure  to  be  ashamed. 
Thou  gavest  to  Ciod  what  God  had  never  olaim'd ; 
And  didst,  nnweeting,  sign  away  thine  all 
Of  earthly  good — a  guiltless  Prodigal. 


The  large  reversion  of  thy  nnbom  love 
Was  sold  to  purchase  an  estate  above. 
Yet,  by  those  hands  upon  thy  bosom  prest, 
I  think,  indeed,  thou  art  not  quite  at  rest. 
Yon  Christ,  that  hangs  upon  the  sculptured  eras, 
Is  not  the  Jksus  to  redeem  thy  loss ; 
Nor  will  that  book,  whate'er  its  page  contain. 
Convince  tkee  that  the  world  is  &lse  and  rain. 
Even  now,  there  is  a  something  at  thy  heart 
Would  faio  be  off ;  but  may  not,  dare  not  start. 
Yes,  yes,  thy  face,  those  eyes,  thy  elose  lips  prvn, 
Then  wert  created  to  be  loved,  and  h>T«. 
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BY  CHARLES  HOOTON,  ES<t. 

(Gontinued  fnm  page  296  cf  our  M(^  Number.) 


SoHK  fnw  months  after  onr  location  in  the  de- 
^htfol  haMtation  just  described,  an  English  ves- 
sel arrired  in  GalTeston  shallows,  with  emigrants 
of  a  toleiably  respectable  class,  as  the  world  goes  ; 
and  amongst  them  was  one  married  gentleman, 
without  family,  who  died  within  two  months  (I 
Unnk)  after  setting  his  foot  npon  Texan  sand.    A 
qnrigbtly  and  gay  widow,  of  abont  five-and-twenty, 
with  ike  higbly-prizeable  qnalificatlcn  of  a  small 
pn^rty,  (a  qnaHfieation  more  invaluable,  perhaps, 
in  Texas  than  in  any  other  known  region  of  the 
earth,)  was  immediately  subjected  to  a  hind  of 
matrimonial  public  competition.    The  town  was 
thrown  Into  a  state  of  social  hurly-burlyism : 
eiogte  gentleinen  dressed  up  in  their  best,  pranced 
and  capered   about  upon  unmly  horses,  all  in 
ihe  widow's-  neighbourhood  ;  small,  but  ambitions 
and  aspiring  storekeepers,  rubbed  their    hands 
till  their  eyes  sparided  again ;  peeped  into  their 
tiUa,  cleaaed  up  their  froato,  and  respeotfnlly  in- 
vited the  widow  to  a  seat,  a  cake,  and  a  f^asB  of 
wine,  whenevel*  she  hcwoozed  the  public  side  of 
their  counters  with  her  presence.    Nothing,  in  fact, 
canld  bfe  heard  all  aLmg  that  part  of  the  ooast  of 
the  Mexican  gulf,  bnt  the  name  of  Mrs.  — — .    It 
soip^ased  la  intenuty  of  ii^erest,  and  (of  cotrrse) 
in  baanty  «f  association,  the  Meet  hornd  murder 
that  «ww  was  ooaunitted ;  it  superseded  the  news 
bom  Orleans,  aad  slipped  unconainously  out  of  the 
HMMitha  of  baobeloM  whenevec  they  attempted  to 
tell  you  either  about  their  own  hetdkb,  or  the  pre- 
NBi.  value  of  a  Texan  dollar. 

As  this  lady's  husband  diied  while  thay  were  yet 
remaining  at  one  of  the  hotels  of  the  town,  she 
found  it  necessary  immediately  to  take  a  private 
house ;  and,  as  chance  would  have  it,  she  took  one 
npon  the  prairie  close  by  our  own.  A  servant  girl, 
about  as  big  again  as  heradf,  constituted  her  only 
companion  in  this  reti«at ;  and,  when  she  came  to 
take  possession  of  it|  such  an  escort  of  anticipatory 
husbands  attended  as  was  truly  marveUons  to  be- 
hold. In  no  long  time,  there  were  a  wine-mer- 
cbant,  a  sea-captain,  a  baker,  a  liqnoi^^torekeeper, 
and  a  petty  Galveetaa  doctM-,  all  togel^er  keep- 
ing a  sharp  look-out  after  the  widow,  aad  contend- 
ing, in  jealous  emnlatum,  for  the  honour  of  her 
hwdi'iNoi  was  this  aU.  Numbers  of  other  baehe- 
.lors,  without  an  oiijeot  but  deftcieat  In  **  phidt," 
talked  and  boasted  of  meditated  conquests,  as  yet 
only  in  the  t|gg  state ;  while  the  aforesaid  baker's 
man,  and  th«  proprietor  of  a  teo-pia  alley,  sevir- 
ally  laid  dk)fl«  siege  to  the  aerrant.  Now,  tiie 
widMT  -gav*  none  of  them  the  least  kind  of  seritfus 
encouragemant ;  but,,  being  one  «f  the  most  giddy, 
inischievons,  wTcked  young  witches  that  ever  did 
Undertake  to  tease  and  torment  the  heart  of  unfor- 
ttinate  man,  exerted  her  utmost  abilities  (and  they 
voh  X.— Ne>  cKVi 


were  not  few)  in  turning  the  whole  affeir  to  fniwy 
account,  and  setting  her  host  of  mercenary  love*» 
as  much  at  loggerheads  as  possible.  The  bsker,  a 
steady,  industrious,  ignorant,  and  raw  Irishman, 
tolerably  "  well-to-do"  in  the  city,  who  was  pre- 
viously'in  the  habit  of  bringing  bread  round  our 
neighbourhood  early  in  a  morning,  mounted  on 
the  seat-board  of  a  cart,  and  dressed  Uke  any  skwen, 
now  shaved  and  spruced  himself  np,  because  he  had 
to  call  at  the  widow's  on  his  rounds.  And,  wheneaa 
he  was  always  before  in  such  a  desperate  huny  *• 
get  back  to  the  tovm  again,  that  he  might  justly 
have  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  flying  baker, 
lo !  now,  he  began  to  dismount  at  the  widow's,  and 
leave  his  horse  to  take  an  hour's  nap  standing  at 
the  gate,  while  that  courteous  and  faoetiona  lady 
allowed  him  to  entertain  himself  at  her  breakfast 
table.  Being,  however,  of  not  the  moat  vaknxma 
disposition,  he  bdd  his  rival  the  aea-captaia  in 
great  dread ;  and  nsnally  dontrived  to  sit  where  he 
eoold  have  an  eye  upon  the  window,  and  disceta 
him  upon  the  prairie  afar  off,  (in  case  he  should  he 
coming,)  so  that  time  might  be  allowed  for  his  pre* 
cipitate  escape  with  his  cart,  before  Greek  could 
meet  Greek  face  to  face,  and  soft-bread  and  eea- 
biscuit  could  jostle  too  dosely  togethw.  In  th« 
oonrBe  of  the  moraing,  she  would  ttJce  a  drive  with 
the  captain  :  he,  by  the  way,  in  ord«  to  dem<Mii- 
str^ie  We  trinrnph,  generally  conteiving  to  eeaok 
his  whip  dose  by  tile  very  dowr  of  the  baker,  who 
had  been  before  hun.  After  dkmet,  she  migfai 
ohaaoe  to  ride  out  on  h<a8eA>aok,  attended  by  tif 
young  wine-merdiant ;  and,  in  the  evejaing,  be  par- 
haps  so  perseveringly  waited  upon  by  several  to- 
gether, that  all  her  address  was  required  to  stow 
them  away  out  of  one  another's  reach  or  know- 
ledge, in  order  to  prevent  any  alarming  symptoms 
wMch  might  else  have  arisen  on  her  premises  of 
bowie-knife  and  bullet.  On  Sundays,  the  baker's 
man  arrayed  himself  in  his  Texan  volunteer  dress, 
and,  with  mnsquet  on  shoulder,  marched,  in  mili- 
tary pomp,  to  subdue  the  femsJe  force  of  the  kit- 
chen ;  while  he  «f  the  ten-pn  aUcy  shone  in  the 
glittering  eokmrs  of  a  fantastical,  half  Mexican, 
friUed,  and  decorated  garb,  nat  very  distaatly  re- 
lated to  that  of  a  hatlecpiin. 

Not,  however,  to  prolong  this  tittle-tattle,  which 
is  far  better  ad^ted  to  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Tral- 
lope,  or  of  Miss  Mitfotd,  than  to  my  pen,  let  it 
suffice  the  reader  to  be  informed,  that  after  the  eac- 
penditura,  on  the  part  of  all  these  toving  applicants, 
of  a  TOst  deal  of  time,  of  buggy  hire,  and  of  at- 
tendance ; — after  the  winfr-merobaat  had  betaken 
himself  to  scandal  aad  dauet  in  de^iair ;  the  e$f^ 
tain  sworn  a  violent  oath,  that  he  would  shoot  or 
knife  any  man  who  dared  to  wed  the  widow  exi- 
cent  himself;   after  the  liquor-storekeeper  had 
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giren  it  in  as  a  hopeless  speculation,  the  doctor 
discoTered  it  was  no  joke  to  be  made  fan  of ;  and 
the  baker  had  eren  gone  so  far  as  to  re-model,  re- 
paint, re-furnish,  and  re-carpet,  his  bachelor's 
hall,  in  the  self-imagined  confidence  of  soon  haying 
a  gentle  addition  to  his  household, — ^the  widow 
openly  avowed,  that  she  knew  they  only  wanted 
her  for  her  money,  refused  to  have  any  of  them, 
and  remained  a  widow  still  when  I  bade  adieu  to 
Qalreston.  From  all  this,  however,  a  moral  may 
be  drawn  for  the  benefit  of  the  umnarried  of  the 
gentle  sex  at  home  ;  since  it  clearly  appears  that, 
if  a  woman  may  be  no  more  of  a  witch  in  her  own 
country  than  a  man  is  said  to  be  a  prophet,  she 
has  only  to  go  to  Texas  to  charm  and  fascinate  at 
least  one-half  of  a  town's  bachelor  population.  I 
knew  a  lady  there,  about  thiee-and-twenty,  who 
had  been  married  three  times^  and  was  then  on 
with  her  third  husband,  who,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
Vm  iiardly  expected  to  get  better.  For,  notwith- 
standing the  scaroity  of  women  is  so  great  in  Texae^ 
that  the  Groremment  has  recently  offered  six  hun> 
dred  and  forty  acres  of  land  to  any  femah  emi- 
grant who,  within  a  given  period,  marries  a  per- 
manent citizen  of  tiie  Republic,  yet  the  numbers 
of  men  who  die  there,  as  compared  with  the  wo- 
men, is  as  two  or  three  to  one ;  a  fact  partly  at- 
tributable to  the  more  evil  habits  of  the  former, 
but  mainly  to  the  greater  exposures  and  out-door 
harddiips  oonunooly  undergone  by  them.  Still,  I 
cannot  oonsoientlously  advise  any  one  of  my  fair 
readers  to  go,  either  for  the  sake  of  becoming  pio- 
prietrix  of  snoh  an  tmavailable  landed  estate  as 
'  the  €rovemnieat  gives  by  way  of  marriage-portion, 
or  to  take  tii«  ohanoe  of  becoxoiag  the  wife  of  some 
wild  squatter,  scarcely  more  cultivated  or  produc- 
tive than  the  waste  prairie  around  him.  Few  and 
far  between  are  the  unigrant  females  of  Texas  who 
would  not  gladly  go  ba^  agun  to  the  respective 
places  from  ^riience  they  oams,  if  they  convenientiv 
could.  The  home-fever,  of  which  Napoleons 
Switaers  died,  is  not  nijcnown  thers^  especially 
amongst  the  females,  as  many  a  longing-eye  that 
too  often  gases  afor  upon  the  vision  of  its  birth- 
place can  sufficiently  ^rove.  One  notable  instance 
of  this  yearning  for  home  came  across  my  observa- 
tion, in  the  person  of  a  lady  from  New  York, 
whose  husband  was  doing  a  reqwetable  business  in 
a  store  in  the  town,  while  he  k^  a  sort  of  coun- 
try honse  on  the  outskurts,  as  a  more  agreeable 
habitation  for  his  family.  During  our  first  resi- 
dence with  Mrs.  8——,  (the  Englijdi  lady  before- 
mentioned,)  this  unfortunate  victim,  who  was  her 
next  neighbour,  used  to  o(Hne  in  about  every  other 
day  at  the  very  least,  and  invariably  vnth  the  same 
doleful  and  pitaoms  lamentations  over  the  kMs  «f 
NswYwk. 

«  Well,  Mrs.  S ,  mi  do  yon.  think  yon  AaU 

g*t  to  New  York  this  summer  1" 

"  I  am  rather  afraid  not,  Madam,"  briskly  re- 
plied the  othcTo  "  My  husband  seems  to  {have  no 
intention  of  having  GMveston  at  present." 

*♦  Ay  dear,  ay  dear  I  I  wish  /was  but  going  !— 
I'm  sue  I've  been  teasing  my  poor  husbuid  about 
it  every  day,  both  last  year  and  this,  and  yet  I 
can't  get  hun  to  consent  to  go  back  to  New  York, 


though  he  was  doing  a  deal  better  in  New  Tdc 
than  he  is  now,  or  ever  will  do  in  this  niienUe 
hole !  I'm  sure  I  was  crying  all  day  long  yeite- 
day  to  go  back  to  New  York,  and  conldii't  e>t» 
morsel  of  dinner,  if  it  had  been  to  save  mj  life. 
Oh— 0— h !  If  I  could  but  persuade  him  to  gin 
up  here,  and  go  back  to  New  York,  I  ehodd  be 
satisfied.  Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  S— ,  I  dm't 
know  how  you  feel  about  it,  but  I'i  Boooei  stun 
in  New  York  than  be  a  first-rate  lady  hot.  1 
shall  never  be  happy — that  I  know  I  ^Vt-m 
I  do  get  back  to  New  York.  I'm  always  think- 
ing about  iL  day  and  night.  But  I  will  te«  II 
out  of  him,  ii  I  can.  He  sha'n't  have  a  bit  of  peace 
as  long  as  I'm  here  ;  for  I  couldn't  lit  him,  if  I 
would.  He'll  be  home  to  his  dinner  in  iboat  an 
hour  or  so,  and  then  I  shall  be  at  him  again  aboat 
going  off'  this  summer  to  New  York.  If  I  had  mj 
will,  I  wouldn't  live  out  of  New  Yorknndttinj 
consideration ;  and  only  let  me  once  catch  myidl 
there  again,  and  if  anybody  ever  sees  me  out  d 
New  York  after  that,  I'll  give  'em  leave  to  tslu 
me,  if  they  like  me,  for  thisir  pains.  Well,  good 
morning  :  and  if  you  should  think  of  going  to 
New  York,  or  happen  to  know  anybody  that  ii 

fling,  just  step  in  and  let  me  know ;  for  Tin  ntt 
envy  anybody  that's  going  to  New  York,  that  I 
do!" 

And  thus  we  need  to  be  New  Yorked,  uBlil  t" 
very  name  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  tow 
hobgoblin,  and  seemed  to  make  us  aganxJooita 
keep  clear  of  that  famous  city,  as  this  diimJ 
matron  was  to  be  once  mere  embraced  in  itiMi 
delightful  arms. 

Most  feminine  employments  are  KbeiallyfW 
for— when  paid  at  all — ^in  this  o"""''?"  J^ 
stresses  pick  up  a  good  living ;  and  saoceaW 
waaherwomen  flouridi  like  vines  and  fig-tit» 
One  of  this  latter  profesaon,  who  oocaaonallj 
wadied  for  us,  used  to  tall  a  stoiy  of  her  fint  iatej 
view  with  a  great  Texan  commander,  which  amww 
me  highly,  though  I  fear  it  will  not  lifff  80  wllf 
p^>er.  . 

"Now,  yo'  may  belifive  me,  Stts.  H — >  ""i 
upon  my  word,  when  me  and  my  husband  fint 
landed  on  this  island,  we  had  but  half-a-dollar « 
the  world.  But  Td  brought  a  firstriate  Yani* 
washing-machine  with  me,  and  set  to  work  as  sow 
as  I  could.  Well,  in  a  bit  I  got  quite  a  leppjt*- 
tion  for  it,  and  was  known  all  over  th  torn  as 
the  English  washer-woman.  Onedayanigge"*' 
brought  a  big  bundle  of  clothes  to  wash,  t^  ?■»■ 
mised  to  call  for  'em  again  at  the  end  o'  ta  ^eeK. 
Setterday  comes,  and  wi'  it  comes  th'  niflpj 
•Them  clothes,'  says  I,  'comss  to  t«  ""«" 
and  a  hafe.'  , 

« '  Aingot  no  mony,'  says  he: '  MasasW*^ 
weak.  Nebber  pays  till  he  sees  how  waahm  «»«• 

« « Then  them  clothes  don't  go  out  of  to  !>»» 
till  he  does  pay.  Next  weeks  don't  iokcmr 
they're  always  coming,  but  never  come*. 

« 'Then  I  no  tak  clothes?'  ^ 

« *  Touch  '«n  at  your  black  peril,  i^f^T^ 
them  two  dollars  and  a  hafe  is  p*ad  W»    j. 
crinkley  fingers  that 's  smarted  ever  'eB .  »/• 
and  in  that  way  I  got  rid  of  him. 
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**  Aider  ft  1>it  he  comes  again,  and  says  he— 
*Mas8a  send  his  comTment,  and  say  he  send  mony 
Mandy ;  only  he  mus  har  clothes  t'night,  cos  he 
gwine  oat  t'monow.  and  hia  shirts  all  in  thai 

***  Pre  nothing  to  do  with  his  going  oat  or  his 
topping  in !  If  folks  can't  afford  to  pay  for  their 
shirts  weshing,  they've  no  right  to  dirty  'em :  that's 
jny  maxhnm.  Now,  yo'  need  not  stop  stareing  and 
grinning  there  ;  becosthey  sha'n'tbe  stirred  out  of 
this  honse  tiU  they  are  pead  for,  be  it  longer  or 
shorter,  first.'  And  with  thai  I  sent  him  back  a 
second  time. 

"Same  night  a  gentleman  taps  at  ar  door, — a  taQ 
stout  gentleman  he  was,— and  says  he, — 'Ah,  Mrs. 
Jones !'  says  he,  '  so  you  won't  let  my  slave  bring 
my  clothes  home,  I  imderstand.' 

"•Not  till  they're  pead  for.  Sir,'  says  I.  tie 
smiled  and  said,  he  dare  say  it  was  right  enough ; 
and  thea  began  to  look  round  the  room,  '  Well,' 
eaii  he,  'you've  a  very  delightful  little  house 
here, — very,  indeed.— Ah! — that's  a  beautiful 
clock — a  beautiful  dock  it  is  i— did  you  bring  it 
from  England  V 

«' We  did.  Sir.' 

"  *  Well,  I  should  like  each  an  on«  very  much. 
Bo  yoa  think  your  husband  would  part  with  it  T 

"  *I  dare  say  he  would^  Sir,  if  he  could  get  his 
price  fi>r  it.' 

**'  Hum — well ;  when  he  comes  home  teU  him  a 
gentleman  will  buy  it  of  him  if  he'll  name  his 
price,  and  I'll  caU  up  again  on  Monday.  And  at 
the  same  timcL  Mrs.  Jones,  I  can  settle  this  trifle 
about  the  wasiiing,  you  know.  You've  no  objec- 
tion to  1^  taking  the  clothes,  I  suppose  V 

•*•  Not  if  yon'U  pay  me  for  'em.  Sir.'  He  laughed 
at  that,  and  said  he, '  Vou  don't  seem  to  know  who 
I  am,  Mrs.  Jones.* 

" '  No,  Sir,'  said  I,  'and,  aa  lar  as  that  goes,  I 
don't  care  either.' 

"'My  name  is  Sam  Houston.* 

" '  Sam  Houston,  or  Sam  anybody  else,  it  makes 
no  differrace  to  me.  Them  shirts-  sha'n't  go  out  of 
this  hoose  till  they  are  pead  for,  if  they  stay  for 
six  months ;  for  I  can't  afford  to  buy  soap  and  sal- 
eratus,  and  wash  folkses  things  in  at  th'  bargaiiu  if 
thej  niver  pay  for  it  when  it's  done.  Besides,  Sir, 
I  riioold  Uiink  you  can't  buy  the  clock  if  you 
can't  pay  for  your  weshing.'  So  he  laughed  agen, 
and  bid  me  a  good  night.  Next  morning  his 
nigger  comed  up  agen  pretty  early,  and  broat  th' 
money  along  wi'  him ;  but  I  didn't  know  till  then, 
when  I  axed  him,  that  I'd  bin  talking  a-that-a 
wey  to  th'  President  o'  th'  country  hisself. 
.  "however  I  always  had  his  weshing  after  ;  and 
)m  always  took  eare  to  send  th'  money  for  it  when 
it  was  done." 

Any  woman  who  happens  to  possess  a  genius  for 
wfushiiM!,  4a  enthusiast  in  the  business,  a  creature 
whew  holiest  delight  if  in  "  fine  drying- weather," 
iqist  needs  pan  a  bHssfdl  life  in  G^veston  ;  since 
kitchen  fires  are  altogether  superseded  by  the  more 
eeimomical  lieat  of  the  sun ;  and  clothes-horses  are 
a  mechanical  invention,  the  utility  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  comprehended  so  close  upon  the  tropic 
of  Cancer.     This  will  readily  appear,  if  I  may  be 


allowed  to  pass,  by  such  a  rapid  transition  as  the 
present,  from  washerwomen  to  the  weather. 

It  has  been  afl5rmed  by  varioas  Texan  advo- 
cates, that  the  cUmate  of  the  country  is  neither  m 
hot  nor  so  cold  as  in  the  more  aorthem  Atlantic 
States,  but  that  the  prevailmg  character  of  the 
weather,'all  the  year  round,  is  much  the  same  with 
our  fine  summer  weather  in  England. 

Now  as  facts  in  this  matter  are  preferable  to  as- 
sertions, and  the  quickrilver  tongue  of  a  thermo- 
meter is  better  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  diver 
tongue  of  any  interested  author,  let  us  see  what 
one  of  Fahrenheit's  says  of  the  heat  and  cold  in 
Galveston.  Opportunity  did  not  allow  me  to  be- 
gin a  register  until  the  16th  of  July ;  but  ftom 
that  period  to  the  middle  of  December,  with  some 
few  unavoidable  omissions,  it  is  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  heat  which  is  "not 
too  great  to  work  in,"  and  the  cold  which  never 
grows  unpleasant.  The  thermometrlcal  "averages" 
given  by  Mr.  Kennedy  are  very  apt  to  mislead  the 
reader.  It  is  not  by  averages  that  the  body  feels 
changes  or  excesses  of  temperature.  It  is  by  these 
latter,  relatively  one  to  another,  that  the  constitution 
b  most  affected.  1  prefer,  therefore,  to  give  a  few  ac- 
curate particulars,  gather  than  to  average  the  various 
temperatures  throughout  the  day  and  night  during 
any  given  month  of  the  year.  The  season  of  1841 
wOs  in  no  respect  unusual ;  and  as  Galveston 
island  is  necessarily  much^cooler  than  the  habitable 
"  narrow  strip"  of  main-land  with  its  calm  dead 
atmosphere,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  greater 
heats  of  these  swamps  and  alluvial  bottoms.  On 
the  16th  July,  at  six  in  the  morning, — about  sun- 
rise, the  thermometer  stood  at  80°  Fidirenheit  in  the 
shade  ;  at  seven  it  was  100°  in  the  sun ;  at  mid- 
day 100°  in  the  shade.  Next  day,  at  seven  a.m. 
108°  in  the  sun.  On  the  23d  at  nine  a,h.  119°  in 
the  sun,  and  at  the  same  point  of  time  dl°  in  the 
shade,  with  a  strong  sea-breeze  upon  it.  On  the 
25th,  before  sunrise,  and  in  the  house  (open  all 
night)  71° ;  at  six,  102°  in  the  sun,  and  at  seven 
116°.  On  the  29tii,  at  ten  a.ji.,  124°  in  the  suii, 
with  a  N.E.  hreeze.  This  was  at  my  house  on  the 
open  prairie ;  but  in  the  ci^  the  thermometer  un- 
der the  same  exposure  stood  at  140°. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  at  six  a.m.,  80°  in  the 
shade,  with  an  east  wind  ;  at  ten  a.u.,  119°  in  the 
sun,  and  wind.  On  the  7th,  at  the  same  hour  in 
the  morning,  80° ;  and  at  half-past  eight  a.m.,  122 
in  the  sua,  it  being  a  dead  calm.  At  mid-day,  « 
strong  breeze  blew,  and  the  thermometer  fell  to 
120°.  At  four  P.M.,  108°  in  the  sun,  and  wind. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  month,  the  aver- 
age was  some  three  or  four  degrees  lower.  About 
the  middle  of  September,  the  thermometer  varied 
from  70°  in  the  shade,  to  99°  in  the  sun,  and  wind. 
A  month  later,  the  temperature  varied  from  60°  to 
70°  morning  and  evening :  noon  is  not  marked. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  November, 
the  lowest  registration  was  66°  in  the  shade,  at 
eight  A.M. ;  and  the  highest  106°  in  the  sun,  at 
nine  a.m.  About  this  time  many  of  the  feathered 
tribes  become  migratory ;  as  various  red-birds  and 
Bohemian  chatterers  staid,  on  the  i4th,  in  our 
garden,  apparently  on  their  passage  south.     Dur- 
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ing  the  remaining  portion  of  the  month,  the 
temperature  varied,  early  in  the  morning,  from 
68°  to  70°  J  and  at  noon,  from  70°  in  the  shade, 
to  88*  in  the  sun.  On  the  26th,  a  "Norther" 
came  on,  and  the  thermometer  suddenly  fell, 
bt  seven  in  the  morning,  to  only  2°  above  freez- 
ing. At  noon,  it  mounted  to  46°,  and  fell,  by  ten 
at  night,  to  40°.  On  the  28th,  the  norther  still 
continuing,  at  seven  in  the  morning  it  was  as  low 
as  22°,  and  of  course  there  was  a  severe  frost ;  at 
noon,  28°,  and  the  same  at  sunset.  The  next  day, 
at  seven  a.m.,  it  rose  to  44°.  On  the  4th  December, 
at  seven  jlm.,  43°  in  the  shade ;  at  noon,  56°  in 
the  same  place,  and  86°  in  the  sun ;  at  sunset,  66° 
again,  in  the  house.  Similar  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture prevaUed  until  the  8th  instant,  beyond  which 
tayregister  does  not  extend. 

The  "  averages"  of  all  this  might  make  a  very 
delectable  climate ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  vari- 
ous changes  are  felt  very  severely,  and  especially 
by  individuals  who  are  openly  exposed  to  their  in- 
flttences.  After  a  succession  of  hot  weather,  a 
taorther,  with  the  thermometer  down  to  freezing- 
point,  will,  with  many  constitutions,  produce  the 
sense  of  excessive  cold,  and  cause  ague  and  fever 
to  a  certainty.  These  northers  are  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  frightful  stormi  of  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rain,  during  which — ^what  with  ibe  rat- 
tling of  the  latter  upon  your  shingled  roofs  and 
Vrooden  walls,  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  and  the 
tiever-ceasing  bellowing  of  the  thunder,  broken 
how  and  then  by  terrific  claps,  that  convey  the  sen- 
batton  of  an  immense  weight  let  fall  upon  the  top 
of  the  skull — it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  your- 
self heard  by  a  person  sitting  close  alongside,  un- 
less by  literally  shouting  very  loud.  The  light- 
ning is  incessant ;  the  heavens  appear  one  mass  of 
vaporous  fire,  intermingled  with  streams  of  forked 
lightning  of  all  colours,  that  really  seem  to  run 
down  from  the  sky  like  molten  metal.  Two  or 
three  hours  of  this  are  not  amongst  the  most  plea- 
sant of  things  ;  but  they  have  their  glories  never- 
theless. 

Amongst  onr  band  of  emigrants  who  left  Eng- 
land with  the  full  and  final  intention  of  settling  for 
life  in  Texas,  was  a  sort  of  family-party  composed 
of  a  Mr.  L- — ,  his  mother,  wife,  several  young 
children,  and  his  sister  and  her  husband,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P .  All  were  full  of  hope ;  but  the  first- 
named  individual,  the  most  full  of  money,  perhaps, 
of  any  one  who  sailed  on  that  occasion,  with  the 
fixed  determination  to  live  and  die  in  the  land  of 
his  adoption.  As  the  story  of  this  family  is  one 
of  the  most  strikingly  illustrative  at  once  of  the 
"  healthiness"  of  habitable  Texas,  and  of  the  fate 
which  commonly  awaits  northern  emigrants,  that 
my  observation  and  experience  enable  me  to  ad- 
duce, I  will  give  it  at  once ;  and,  without  regard 
to  the  period  of  time  it  occupied  in  the  develop- 
ment, state  it  from  first  to  last  as  briefly  as  the 
subject  will  allow. 

During  onr  passage  out,  we  heard  great  boast- 
ings from  this  family-party  about  a  high-sounding 
locality  in  Texas  caJled  "  Cedar  Bayou,"  to  which 
they  were  bound  ;  as  well  as  much  grand  small- 
ialk  touching  a  certain  Caiitain  S— ,  a  friend 


and  distant  relation, — an  old  campaigner  In  vwi* 
ous  parts  of  America,  who  had  finally  settled  iit 
Texas, — and  at  whose  recommendation  also  it  was 
that  these  samples  of  three  living  generationB  had 
embarked  for  that  blessed  country.  They  were 
about  to  locate  land  (£300  purchase-money)  im- 
mediately adjoining  their  good  friend  and  cousin 
Captain  S  ,  who  had  now  been  settled  t^o  or 
three  years ;  and  whose  descriptions  of  the  locality 
were  almost  as  charming  as  Milton's  of  the  mount 
of  Paradise. 

Cedar  Bayou  then  was  everything  : — alligators 
swam  about  in  the  front  of  the  house, — the  whole 
region  thereabouts  abounded  in  game, — andberds  of 
fine  deer  not  unfrequently  came,  in  all  nnoonscioua 
security,  so  close  upon  Captain  S.'s  log-mansion, 
that  he  could  shoot  them  down  without  going  fitr- 
ther  in  the  pursuit  than  upon  his  own  terrace,  or 
to  his  chamber  window.  What  a  pleasant  fore- 
shadowing of  future  delight  was  this,  to  sick  and 
heart-weary  passengers  gazing  over  a  ship's  bnl- 
warks  into  the  vacancy  where  land  should  be  ;  and 
longing,  like  lovers  after  the  absent,  for  that  bliss 
to  come,  the  very  thought  of  which  made  present 
pain  less  durable ! 

Immediately  upon  their  arrival,  piepamtions 
were  made  for  an  instantaneous  removal  from  the 
ship  to  Cedar  Bayou  ;  and  cases  of  crockery,  gltSS, 
and  furniture,  translated  from  a  London  drawing- 
room — not  forgetting  a  piano-forte  to  enliven  the 
prairies,  and  mingle  its  nightly  music  with  the 
howling  of  the  wolves — all  were  bundled  into  a 
barge  alongside ;  and,  with  some  few  casks  of  dry 
provisions  to  fall  back  upon,  the  happy  group  set 
out  for  the  head  of  Galveston  bay,  on  which  Cedar 
Bayou  lies.  For  a  while,  we  who  remained  on  the 
island  heard  little  or  nothing  of  them,  except  now 

and  then  when  Messrs.  L and  P rambled 

five  or  six  miles  through  woods  and  prairie  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  Houston  steamer  as  she  passed 
down  the  paltry  channel  of  Buffiilo  Bayou,  and 
thus  got  a  lift  as  far  as  the  island  ; — but  on  those 
occasions  we  received  flourishing  accounts  of  the 
delightful  country  in  which  they  were  situated,— 
of  the  magnificent  cedar  woods  where  the  white 
man's  axe  might  cut  and  come  again  with  unlim- 
ited impunity,— of  the  captain's  timber  dwelling, 
upon  a  scale  as  gigantic  as  an  English  baron's 
castle, — and  many  protestations  that  they  were 
literally  so  enchanted  with  the  place  altogether,  that 
no  consideration  on  earth  could  ever  iaduoe  them 
to  leave  it  again. 

At  this  time  they  were  felling  trees,  and  engaged 
in  interesting  discussions  and  agreeable  sodal 
squabbles  as  to  the  most  eligible  site  for  their  con- 
templated house.  In  the  meantime  Captain  S 
had  accommodated  the  whole  family  with  shelter 
beneath  his  ample  roof ;  but  as  the  captain,  in  the 
construction  of  his  castle,  had  committed  the  small 
oversight  of  expending  all  his  resources  upon  the 
outside  shell  thereof  only,  it  is  not  very  surprising 
(what  was  indeed  the  fact)  that  the  whole  of  the 
interior  should  be  without  partition  walls,  so  as 
to  constitute  chambers  and  separate  apartments. 
With  this  large  influx  of  new  comers,  male  and 
female,  one  room,  however  extensive,  would  scarcely 
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tuffice  ;  the  defect  however  was  soon  remedied  hy 
(ospending  sheets  and  blankets  from  comer  to 
comer,  and  side  to  side ;  and  thns  shooting  up 
woollen  walls  and  linen  defenceslnstead  of  planks 
or  lath  and  plaster. 

Bnt  trifling  inconveniences  of  this  kind  are  cheer- 
fiilly  endmed,  if  indeed,  they  do  not  vanish  alto- 
gether, when  thoughtful  and  reflective  emigrants 
come  to  recollect  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
everything  should  be  exactly  to  one's  mind  in  any 
part  of  the  world, — not  even  in  Texas,  though  it 
does  so  far  surpass  every  other  known  portion  of 
the  great  globe  in  furnishing  aU  that  the  human 
heart  can  desire. 

The  Captain  also  had  a  body-guard  of  dogs,  of  no 
mean  aze  or  very  gentle  nature,  as  may  be  sur- 
mised from  the  fact,  that  they  earned  tiieir  own 
living,  equally  with  the  wolves,  by  hunting  down 
rabbits  and  other  small  game ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion fell  unexpectedly  upon  one  of  their  own  species, 
and  summarily  disposed  of  his  remains  by  devour- 
ing them. 

On  occasion  of  one  of  the  visits  of  Messrs.  L 

and  P to  the  island,  they  purchased  a  boat  for 

the  navigation  of  the  bayou,  and  also  with  the 
intention  of  using  it,  in  future,  on  their  various 
passages  to  and  from  the  island.  This  they  would 
be  the  better  enabled  to  effect,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 

P was  previously  a  noted  oarsman  amongst 

the  aquatic  clubs  of  the  Thames  at  London,  and 
will  be  readily  recognised  by  many  members 
thereof,  as  the  well-known  Mr.  Thomas.  .  That 
this  individual  was  also  otherwise  well  adapted  to 
brush  through  the  difiiculties  and  hardships  of  a 
settler's  early  life,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  he  was  a  pugilist  of  tolerable  pretensions ; 
and,  at  the  period  of  our  arrival  in  Texas,  in  ex- 
cellent "  training"  for  hard  labour  and  endurance 
of  any  or  all  kinds. 

The  boat  being  purchased,  they  also  found  that 
another  hand  or  two  would  be  required,  and  ac- 
cordingly fixed  on  one  of  the  passengers  who  had 
come  out  with  us,  and  whom  they  prevailed  upon 
to  accompany  them  back  to  Cedar  Bayou,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  them  in  building  their  log 
edifice,  and  enclosing  and  cultivating  their  land. 

This  young  man  was  Mr.  T.  B ;  tiie  son  of  an 

Kngliwh  curate,  in  the  parish  of  W — hn — ton  in 
Staffordshire.  Sacred  as  his  father's  order  was, 
he  himself  had  been  bred  up  to  farming  and  cattle- 
breeding, — had  been  sent  out  (he  said)  by  a  gentle- 
man in  Englan4  who  had  purchased  Texan  lands, 
to  discover  and  locate  them;  but  had  totally  failed, 
like  many  others,  in  the  attempt.  The  Cedar 
Bayou  people  had  a  shrewd  eye  to  poor  B— — 's 
utility ;  and,  seeing  that  his  own  enterprise  had 
^led,  reflecting  that  his  knowledge  of  stock  was 
likely  to  be  eminently  useful,  while  his  own  bodily 
powers  of  labour  were  none  of  the  most  contemp- 
tible, inasmuch  as  he  stood  nearly  six  feet  high, 
and,  though  not  positively  robus^  was  strong  in 
proportion, — ^they  fixed  upon  him,  as  I  have  said ; 
and,  by  the  mere  offer  of  "board  and  lodging," 
without  w^es,  induced  him  to  join  his  adTcptures 
with  tbeirs. 

In  their  own  boat  then,  self-contained  as  it  were, 


the  three  set  off  in  high  spirits,  and  with  flying 
colours,  to  track,  for  the  first  time,  by  their  own 
skill,  the  shoally  waters  of  some  forty  or  sixty  miles 
of  open  bay.  Boats  discovered  keel  upwards,  and 
swollen  corpses  found  washed  upon  the  desert 
shores  of  Pelican  Island  or  Three  Points,  presented 
themselves  to  the  imaginations  of  us  tieaders  upon 
soft  sand  who  remained  behind ;  but,  fortunately, 
no  reality  ever  came  to  bear  them  out : — ^the  three 
settlers  arrived,  after  a  long  voyage,  in  safety ;  and, 
for  "a  time  and  a  season"  afterwards,  veiy  satis- 
factory accounts  occasionally  reached  us,  of  their 
and  their  families'  well-doing.  But  a  change  was 
about  to  come..  Summer  was  advancing, — ^that 
season,  when  the  "narrow  strip"  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
begins  to  reek  and  steam  with  pestilent  carbonic 
acid  gas,  emitted  imperceptibly  tlurough  the  myriad 
pores  of  the  earth's  surface, — when  the  fermentative 
part  of  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition  is  most 
active  beneath  the  almost  perpendicular  rays  of  the 
sun, — ^when  water  grows  equally  scarce  and  filthy, 
and  fever-and-ague  stalks  forth  alternately  to 
scorch  men's  bodies  with  living  fire,  and  ^ake 
their  joints  almost  to  dislocatbn  with  burning  cold. 
And  with  the  coming  of  all  this  likewise  came 
flying  accounts  from  Cedar  Bayou,  brought  down 
by  passing  fishermen,  hunters,  or  ramblers,  who 
chanced  to  cross  Captain  S  's,  that  some  of  the 
English  family  recently  gone  there  were  "  sick," — 
that  one  or  two  of  them, — nobody  knew  who  or 
which, — were  dead;  but  that,  altogether,  they  were 
in  a  very  poor  and  desperate  condition.  These 
rumours  obtained  but  a  very  partial  and  fluctuating 
degree  of  credit,  until  the  return  of  a  stout  young 
Lrish  labourer,  who  had  been  at  work  upon  the 

farm  adjoining  Captain  S ^"s,  and  bad  come  back 

almost  prepared  for  his  cofiin,  confirmed,  in  great 
part,  what  had  been  previously  said.  About  the 
same  time,  also,  a  strange,  queer-eyed  old  vintner 
from  the  south  of  England,  who  had  come  out  in 
the  Francis,— but  whose  objects  and  intentions 
were  as  completely  closed  within  himself  as  are 
the  contents  of  a  closely-bunged  barrel  of  beer  in 
the  vessel  which  contains  them,— chanced  to  pene- 
trate into  the  country  on  a  fruitless  land-hunting 
expedition ;  and  on  his  return  to  the  island,  called 
upon  his  friends  at  Cedar  Bayou,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  how  they  "got  ahead,"  bnt  also 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  both  his  pockets  and  his 
belly  filled  with  bread:  an  article  which,  as  he  did 
not  find  it  growing  wild  in  the  prairies,  he  had 
rather  naturally  run  short  of  during  the  two  days 
last  past.  He  found  the  inhabitants  of  Captain 
S— — 's  castle,  with  its  blanket  walls  and  sheet 
partitions,  in  a  most  deplorable  condition, — ^nearly 
all  of  them  being  ill,  few  able  to  help  themselves — 
the  whole  without  advice,  or  even  medicine  beyond 
what  their  own  chests  afforded, — and  not  a  single 

one  of  all  the  four  men,  the  Captain,  Mr.  L , 

the  Thames  oarsman,  or  the  curate's  son,  so  much 
even  as  able  to  get  down  as  far  as  the  island  for 
either  physician,  physic,  or  the  ordinary  necessaries 
of  life.  Indeed,  so  short  were  they  run  in  the 
article  of  bread-stufie,  and  so  weak  their  prospects 
of  beipg  soon  able  to  lay  in  an  additional  supply, 
that  though  our  queer-eyed  vintner  had  not  enjoye4 
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an  opportunity  of  blessing  his  crust  during  forty- 
eight  mortal  hours  before, — Captain  S refused 

to  let  him  do  more  than  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his 
stomach  while  he  remained  on  the  spot,— most 
resolutely  opposing  all  the  pennuunyes  he  used,  in 
order  to  entice  a  few  cakes  or  biscuits  into  his 
•wallet,  by  way  of  provision  for  the  morrow. 

With  the  return  of  the  vintner,  also  arrived  an 
immediate  invitation  from  Mr.  L— —  to  a  young 
surgeon  of  our  party,  Mr.  T.  W— ,  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  in  Kidderminster,  requesting  him  to 
repair  immediately  to  Cedar  Bayou,  with  all  such 
physical  consolation  as  his  professional  knowledge, 
combined  with  the  resources  of  the  Pharmacopeeia, 
might  be  able  to  afford. 

When  Mr.  W— —  returned  from  Cedar  Bayou, 
he  brought  no  very  refreshing  or  encouraging  in- 
formation. Ague  and  fever  had  taken  possession 
of  the  house  so  far  as  the  new  residents  were  con- 
cerned,—the  men  were  unable  to  get  out  of  bed,— 
one  of  the  children  was  dead  and  buried  in  the 

prurie, — Mr.  L ^s  mother  (an  old  lady  about 

70)  was  very  ill  indeed, — Captain  S ,  the  old 

campaigner,  had  nearly  all  the  joints  of  Ms  fingers 
on  both  hands  in  a  state  of  running  sore,  accom- 
panied by  such  a  fetid  odour,  that  it  was  scarcely 
endurable  even  by  himself.  Of  course,  he  was  dis- 
abled, and  had  to  sit  still  with  both  his  hands 
swaddled  up  in  cloths  and  poultices  ;  while  his 
wife  was  lame  with  similar  sores  upon  the  legs, 
amounting,  I  think,  in  number,  to  about  seventeen. 
Yet,  in  this  wretched  condition,  they  were  without 
help,  except  what  could  be  afforded  by  a  very 
young  maid-servant,  (herself  at  times  delirious  with 
intermittent  fever ;)  nor  had  they  had,  for  some 
time  past,  any  fresh  meat,  but  were  living  upon 
dry  and  salt  provisions.  Eventually  the  old  lady 
also  died.  With  some  diflSculty,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, her  own  kith  and  kin  contrived  to  dig  her 
grave,  and  she  was  laid  beside  her  grandchild. 
This  was  not  all.  Subsequently,  in  consequence 
of  their  inability  to  get  down  to  the  island  for 
stores,  they  lived  about  a  fortnight  in  this  diseased 
condition,  without  a  morsel  of  wheaten  flour  or 
bread  in  the  house, — principally  consuming  boiled 
rice. 

At  length,'  one  day,  the  startling  intelligence 
reached  me,  that  Messrs.  I/——,  P  ,  and  young 
B  ,  the  curate's  son,  had  arrived  at  Galveston 
in  their  own  boat ;  but  in  such  a  condition,  that 
they  had  to  be  carried  or  otherwise  assisted  up  the 
strand ; — ^that  they  did  not  know  how  long  they 
had  been  in  coming,  as  all  three  had  been  delirious 
on  the  water,  and  thus  buried  count  of  day  and 
night  in  oblivion : — and  that  they  were  so  despe- 
rately ill,  that  no  Christian  in  Galveston,  either  at 
inn,  coffee-house,  or  private  residence,  would  take 
them  in. 

In  all  this  it  proved  there  was  too  much  truth. 
lading  themselves  somewhat  recovered  after  the 
visit  of  Mr.  W— — ,  and  being  in  extremity  as 
before  stated,  they  had  set  out  some  few  days  pre- 
viously,— it  appeared  uncertain  what  precise  num- 
ber ;  had  very  naturally  found  their  disease  woefuUy 
aggravated  by  exposure  in  an  open  boat  to  the 
sun  during  the  blaze  of  day,  and  the  damps  and 


dews  of  ten  or  twelve  hours*  lught.  They  ninem« 
bered  having  forgotten  their  coarse.  They  knew 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  L  was  voy 
bad,  he  threw  his  coat  overboard,  containing, 
they  thought,  his  pocket-book  full  of  important 
papers : — ^the  coat  tiiey  caught  up  agi^  but  then 
was  no  book  in  it ;  and  Mr.  L'  had  not  the 
most  remote  knowledge  whether  he  brought  it  witK 
him  or  not,  although  he  intended  to  do  so,  as  his 
visit  to  the  island  would  have  been  of  little  utility 

without.    They  also  recollected  that  Mr.  B 'j 

when  he  was  bad,  got  out  of  the  boat  and  atooj 
upon  a  little  island  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  until 
they  fetched  him  off  almost  by  force ;  and  after- 
wards they  found  themselves  amongst  a  number  of 
little  shell  islands,  somewhere,  it  seemed,  about 
Sediish  Bar, — ^but  they  were  lost,  quite  lost 

After  a  while  they  saw  a  boat  at  a  distance,  sod 
hailed  it  with  hats  and  handkerchiefii  as  wdl  as 
they  could.  It  tacked  about  and  stood  towards 
them.  A  gentleman  and  two  fishermen  were  in  it. 
They  had  previously  observed  something  amiss  oh 
board  our  sick  party's  craft,  and  were  thinVing 
about  steering  down  upon  them.  This  gentleman 
was  Dr.  C.  F.  W — n-^tr,  who  redded  at  a  place 
called  Edwards'  Point,  hard  hy.  He  soon  saw  how 
matters  stood  ;  and  with  great  kindness  and  huma- 
nity conveyed  the  whole  party  to  his  house,  where 
a  day  or  two's  rest,  shelter,  food  and  meificiii& 
enabled  them  to  make  anotiier  starts  and  jott 
reach  Galveston  in  the  manner  descri^. 

By  the  by  that  same  Edwafds'  Point  forms  one 
and  almost  the  only  bright  speck  in  my  Texan  re- 
collections ;  for  at  that  place  did  I  pass  ten  days  of 
the  most  delightful  wild  happiness  that  ever  poor 
lover  of  nature  enjoyed.  It  will  make  me  a  chapter 
some  day  ; — a  feast  for  readers  of  natural  histoiy. 
I  could  almost  think  it  worth  a  voyage  of  thrte 
thousand  miles  to  enjoy. 

So,  as  has  been  said,  neither  inn-keeper  nor 
private  lodging-letter  would  open  the  door  for  uie 
reception  of  our  sick.  What  was  to  be  done?  It 
luckily  (for  them)  happened  then,  that  one  of  their 
fellow-passengers  from  England  had  recently  been 
established  in  a  comfortable  general  store  in  the 
heart  of  tjie  town.  He  was  a  married  man  with- 
out family,  and  had  sufficient  room  in  his  hons^ 

To  Henry  J ^"s  all  three  were  therefore  connyed. 

Poor  J !  little  did  he  think  then  that  the  jpsft 

of  humanity  and  benevolence  would  indirectly  lead 
him  to  the  most  deplorable  and  unfortunate  of 
gpraves.  So  however  it  proved  in  the  seqneL  K 
must  be  understood  however  at  the  outset  that 

J had  very  kindly  been  put  into  this  store  By 

the  owner,  a  merchant  of  Galveston,  in  order  to 
find  him  something  by  which  to  earn  a  living. 
His  receipts  were  also  to  be  accounted  fo^-  weektf'. 
That  two  out  of  the  three  invalids  had  notHingi^ 
the  world  to  pay  either  board,  lodging,  attendance, 
ormedicaladvice  with,  was  weHknowi.  Whett^ 
the  third,  who  had  it  in  his  power,  would  do  so  »■ 
mained  to  be  seen.  Meantime,  however,  J-— ~ 
found  ready  money  for  all  they  wanted^  as^' 
peared  inconvenient  to  Mr.  — — >  to  advucj  t' 
thing  or  even  pay  as  he  went  along:  wh 
wife  found  moi«  than  sofScient  employmeat  >n 
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tnsUii^  n^n  them  day  and  night.    This  was  a 
heayy  tax  indeed  upon  a  new  be^nner,  without 
capital  of  his  owq,  ah(l  acting  in  his  capacity  of 
shopkeeper  iperely  as  the  retail  agent  of  another. 
AU  the  rniming  expenses  had  to  be  supplied  out  of 
the  till ;  ^nd  consequently  the  week's  reckonings 
fell  considerably  short  in  actual  cash.     To  add  to 
thiese  di£BcultiesL  the  store  also  began  to  be  deserted 
bjf  tie  pu))lic  who  before  appeared  inclined  to  sup- 
port it  iTrPot  so  much  perhaps  from  any  fear  of 
contagjpg,  But  because  in  fact,  as  one  of  the  patients 
gr^w  worse,  it  became  highly  disagreeable  to  enter 
t^  housed    The  ^ame§  boatman  wa^  now  in  a 
'«rfft<^ed  condition  :'for  the  most  part  insensible 
or  rariiig  deliriously.    Bis  legs  also  swelled  to  an 
epormons  siz^  broke  into  sores,  and  rendered  the 
office  of  waiting  upon  him  so  unpleasant  and  diffi- 
ciilt  to  fill,  that  not  one  female  in  Cralvestoh  would 
nn  Jeiij^ke  it  for  wages  lees  than  one  pound  English 
per  dajr-^    fopx  Mrs.  J-^ —  did  it  ul  for  charity. 
I  ctminot  o^ter  into  the  full  extent  of  the  physical 
mi^ies  to  which  poor  humanity  was  reduced  in 
th^  ^er^^  of  tliis  incliridual.      The'  curtains  of 
si^ce  must  be  drawn  around  this  bed  of  suiferthg ; 
ana  they  that  hare  hearts  to  sympathize  niay,  if 
th^  wiU,  drop  a  tear  in  secret  behind  them. 

J. — — ^  in  money  inatters,  was  now  getting  upon 
his  Iw^  leg? :; — ^he  knew  it  was  useless  to  ask  ioi 
Sfippl^  where  no^e  existed,  and  he  had  hot  the 
h^t  to  attempt  to  relieve  mmself  in  the  only 
]»gietlcable  manner, — namely  by  turning  the  un- 
f<n^anate  out  of  his  house.  In  this  embarrassing 
an^  desperate  situation,  his  moral  philosophy  for- 
sook him : — ^hqp^  of  success  h.o-\y  entirely  abandoned 
his  breast.  He  saw,  or  believed  he  saw,  himself  a 
toji^lly  lost  and  ruined  man  :  and  hence  he  iaban- 
doned  himself  as  helpless  at  the  edge  of  the  decliv- 
ity, an4  slid  down  to  a  pitiable  death  in  despair. 
In  utter  recklessness  he  began  to  drink  to  excess  : 
he  fpresaw  the  end  ;  he  pointed  it  out  to  others ; 
he  declared  there  was  nothing  else  now  left  for  him, 
an4  4>stinctly  e:^re8sed  to  me  personally  his  fixed 
int^tion  to  end  his  difficulties  in  that  manner, 

Tiw  (k^  Bayou  settlement  was  finally  aban- 
donea  as  a  delusive  Bcheme>  betraying  only  to  dis- 
e^  ^d  death.  The  women  and  remaining  chil- 
dren, together  with  a]l  the  household  gear,  were 
remoy^  at  ^e  earliest  conve^xience^  and  prepara- 
tions were  contemplated  for  as  speedy  a  retreat 
^1^  Texas  as  the  mitigation  of  disease  would 
aljo-jr.  At  lei«th  the  powers  of  human  endurance 
tnu))£hed  so  »r,  th^t  all  three  patients  were  able 

to  Ip  reip^ved, — a  step  which  poor  3 'is  grow- 

ing  i^ne^  cpmbine4  with  aU  other  circumstances 
of  1^  O^^orable  caae,  rendered  absolutely  indis- 
Ii§{)||ab}f.  Our  partially  recovered  oarsman  did 
bqt  YjtQate  hij  bed  jijst  in  time  for  his  too  tender- 
hefijt^  and  desp(uhng  entertainer  to  lie  down 
upgn  it  for  the  last  time.  1  thiift  he  lay  about 
tifo  months;  i^d  notwithstanding  everything  that 
Goplff^be  doM  was  done,  he  graoually  declined  as 
tlio^^  guietly  going  to  sleep.  At  tunes^he  wan- 
i^iniffi.  imagination  ov^r  ttie  scenesof  morepleasant 
tiljfis  in  lagland; — he  gathered  dreamy  fruits 
fi<pm  visionary  gardens;  and  often  assiued  his 
aflicted  ytii^  that  he  w^s  once  more  on  the  ship 


again,  sailing  back  to  that  home  which  in  this  frail 
body  he  was  destined  to  see  no  more.  Then,  by  a 
transition  which  delirium  never  stays  at,  he  bid 
her  hurry,-^make  haste, — "Be  quick,  quick,"  said 
he,  "  or  we  shall  Be  too  late  :-^the  ship  is  ready, 
and  will  go  without  us!" 

Alas,  alas,  poor  fellow !  The  phantom  vessel  of 
death  was  spreading  her  shadowy  sails  before  his 
eyes,  and  pointing  with  her  sable  streamers  iacrosa 
that  obscure  and  horizonless  ocean  beyond  which, 
let  us  hope,  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  had  prepared 
even  for  his  erring  but  most  charitable  spirit,  A 
more  bright  and  golden  land  than  that  in'  which 
his  bones  were  to  be  'laid;  and  a  happier  home 
than  any  to  which  earth's  seas  could  cany  him. 
Every' true  catholic  heart  will  believe,  that  as 
"charity  coveieth  a  multitude  of  sins,"  this  unfor- 
tunate man's  charity  has  blotted  ont  the  dn  by 
wliich  he  died.    '  Should  any  too  self-sufficient 

moralist  condemn  the  conduct  of  poor  J ,  and 

flatter  his  own  vanity  by  boasting  how  very  differ- 
ently he  would  have  done,  had  he  been  placed  in 
the  same  circumstences, — let  me  remind  him,  that 
virtue  without  trial  is  but  negative,  not  positive ; 
that  to  conquer  difficulties  is  easy  enough  at  a 
distance  and  before  trial,  as  the  champions  on  both 
sides  achieve  a  victory  before  the  battle  is  begun. 
It  is  only  he  who  does  wrestle  and  contend,  that  is 
truly  entitled  to  say,  when  he  has  tested  the  event, 
whether  he  has  strength  to  stand  or  is  only  weak 
enough  to  faD.  J-^—  died  ad,  that  life  and  dea.th 
were  fused  together  too  closely  for  the  actual  line 
of  distinction  between  the  two  to  be  observed. 
That  gay  young  widow  of  whom  I  have  before 
spoken,  relieved  his  wife  of  all  the  last  bitter  duties, 
(for  she  was  a  good-hearted  creature  in  truth ;)  and 
his  body  was  buried  as  speedily  as  possible,  after 
the  Texan  fashion;  being  about  evening,  if  I  recol- 
lect aright,  of  the  same  day, 

Mr.  L— —  eventually  disposed  of  his  household 
goods  by  auction,  and  repah«d  with  his  own  im- 
mediate family  to  New  Orleans,  on  his  way  back 
to  England :  leaving  his  sister,  and  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  P— ^  the  oarsman,  sick  in  Galveston',  and  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity.  From  a  fine  powerful 
yoiing  man,  such  as  I  first  described  him,  Mr.  P— — ■ 
was  now  become,  it  was  believed  by  his  physicians, 
a  cripple  for  life ;  one  of  his  legs,  in  which  morti- 
fication had,  it  was  s^dj  at  one  time  actually  he- 
gun,  being  rendered  comparatively  useless.  I  was 
informed  that  he  and  his  wife  attempted  to  support 
themselves,— ^e  by  keeping  a' little  school,  and  he 
by  giving  instructions  upon  the  flute,  an  instru- 
ment that  he  played  excellently.  But  what  Texan 
barbarian  could  be  found  who  would  attempt  to 
"soothe  his  isavage  breast"  by  learning  musici 
I  know  not.  An  election  drum  or  a  niter's  fiddle 
makes  up  about  the  only  orchestra  ever  heard  in 
Galveston,  The  human  voice  "'divine'*  is  seldom 
heard  in  song ;  and  in  wooden  church  and  cbiapel, 
where  it  is  heard' most  loudly,  truth  obRges  us  to 
declare,  that  the  divinity  seems  to  have  departed 
almost  altogether  from  it.  Sometimes  a  newly- 
imported  voice  fipom  England  will  happen  to  tnU 
an  old  country  b^ad,  or  detect  itself  half  uncon- 
scionsly  marmoring  fome  such  tune  as  that  of  **  I 
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hear  them  speak  of  my  fatlievlaiid,"  while  yet  the 
body  is  fresh  with  unexhausted  northern  health, 
and  the  spirits  are  bounding  and  free ;  but  even 
such  songster  soon  grows  mute ;— the  music  of  the 
past  sinks  into  a  saddened  memory,  and  the  expir- 
ing soul  of  former  songgasps  out,  after  afewmonths, 
its  last  breath  in  that  fevered  and  enervating  at- 
mosphere. Save  the  wild  laugh  and  shriek  of 
tavern  loafers,  and  the  explosive  "yah,  ah!"  of 
the  negroes,  nights  are  silent  enough  in  this  most 
gay  and  amusing  of  southern  cities.  There  is  enough 
of  glorious  moonlight — ^bright,  dreamy,  and  inex- 
pressibly delightful  from  its  warmth  and  splendour, 
but  it  is  still  as  the  reign  of  silence  herself; — there  is 
no  music,  save  that  of  the  far-off  breakers  of  the 
treacherous  gulf,  a  solitary  voice  from  the  charm- 
ed tongue  of  nature,  which,  sounding  remotely 
through  the  dim  hollow  of  the  night,  only  makes 
stillness  fall  yet  more  emphatically  upon  the  spirit. 
Yes, — there  are  other  sounds  which  to  some  ears 
might  be  music  too. '  The  prairie  seems  alive 
throughout  its  whole  extent  with  the  sharp  quick 
whizzing  of  millions  of  insects — ^grasshoppers  or 
locusts — which  play  their  little  pipes  and  clatter 
the  sounding  cymbals  of  their  dry  skeleton  wings 
incessantly  all  night  long.  While  now  and  then 
the  loud  drum-like  burr  of  the  invisible  goatsucker, 
as  she  pursues  her  painted  prey  of  moths  in  the 
air,  startles  the  solitary  rambler  as  the  bird  repeat- 
edly sweeps  in  a  tremendous  circle  from  above,  and 
each  time  bursts  this  singular  sound  within  a  few 
feet  of  his  head.  But  of  that  music  of  art  which 
cheers  or  saddens,  and  speaks  to  the  soul  in  heaven- 
ly syllables,  there  is  nothing.    Poor  P may 

gather  listeners  about  his  door  and  window,  but 
few  within  his  walls  desirous  of  instruction. 

In  February  of  the  following  year,  (about  three 
months  having  elapsed,)  I  met  Mr.  L  and  his 
wife  and  children  on  the  Levee  in  New  Orleans, 
just  as  they  were  going  on  board  a  vessel  boimd 
for  England.  The  former  was  still  suffering  from 
frequent  and  periodical  attacks  of  the  old  complaint, 
and  was  in  so  weak  a  state  as  to  be  but  just  able 
to  get  on  board,  even  with  the  assistance  rendered 
him  by  his  friends.  The  curate's  son  remained  in 
Galveston,  because  he  could  not  get  away;  and 
mainly  subsisted  upon  the  two  most  precarious  and 
pitiful  of  props — chance  and  half-disguised  charity. 

What  farther  became  of  the  various  members  of 
this  unlucky  band,  I  know  not.  Enough  however 
has  been  related  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  the  en- 
thusiasm created  by  first  impressions  in  a  foreign 
country,  almost  every  object  in  which  is  delight- 
fully new  and  astonishing  to  the  senses,  can  be  very 
little  depended  on  for  its  report  of  sensations,  places, 
and  things.  When  a  fresh  settler,  to  whom  the  idea 
of  possessing  landed  property  is  perhaps  altogether 
new,  first  finds  some  actual  hundreds  of  acres  with- 
in his  reach,  and  all  his  own,  other  minor  matters 
never  peep  from  out  the  shade;  and  for  the  time- 
being  he  becomes  in  fancy  equal  with  some  old 
feudal  baron,  or  the  peer  of  an  English  lord,  though 
without  that  title  which  he  can  well  aflbrd  to  kick 
from  before  him  with  scorn.  But  when  he  comes 
to  gather  his  fancied  flowers,  the  thorns  remind  him 
that  they  are  there  al^o ;  and  too  frequently  teach 


the  liard  and  unpalatable  lesson,  that  what  the  Wt 
most  seems  to  desire, — liberty  and  one's  own  gtotrnd 
to  tread  upon, — ^may  be  purchased  too  dearly.  The 
pleasurable  idea  of  felling  wild  cedar,  and  buildbi; 
one's  house  of  scented  wood,  like  the  beams  of  So- 
lomon's temple  of  old,  becomes  worthless  when  the 
risks  are,  that  6ne  may  perhaps  not  live  long  eooggii 
either  to  finish  or  to  inhabit  it.  Alligaton  nay 
be,  as  they  are,  highly  interesting  and  exdUng  i^ 
tiles  to  watch  and  chase  and  shoot  at,— bat  tie 
loss  of  your  dogs  dragged  under  water  by  them,  or 
a  long  and  delightful  "  spell"  of  intennittaitferer 
caught  by  wading  into  muddy  bayous  to  fetdi  them 
out,  are  drawbacks  upon  the  gratification  o!  cari- 
osity and  the  hunting  mania,  which  people  aie 
prone  to  think  too  lightly  of  until  they  are  t<»  com- 
pletely in  for  them  to  be  able  to  withdraw  tgtm. 
The  certainly  most  delightful  of  all  hantn  fieU- 
privileges, — that  of  roaming  savanna  and  foieet  u 
free  as  the  very  wind  that  blows  across  your  &ci| 
with  no  man  nor  tyrant  law  to  arrest  the  crwk  o( 
your  rifle  or  the  louder  roar  of  your  fowling-piece^ 
when  the  finest  of  four-footed  game  or  the  misl 
magni^cent  of  birds  comes  within  your  reach,— also 
loses  some  of  the  gloss  which  an  English,  andespe- 
ciallyan  English  town-bred  imaginationisapttopnl 
upon  it,  when,  from  practical  experience,  it  is  fonw 
that  even  the  most  expert  sportsman  most  make  i 
perfect  bumness  of  hunting,  if  he  expect  to  livi 
upon  wild  game  ;  and  that,  to  do  so,  be  has  tun 
neither  to  raise  a  roof  above  his  head,  a  fence  timt 
his  settlement,  or  put  a  plough  into  his  gionnd.  T( 
see  wild  speckled  deer  from  your  door,  is  mightilj 
attractive  in  a  book,  a  letter,  or  a  magazine ;— it« 
also  amazingly  gratifying  to  see  them  fall  brfo' 
your  weapon ; — but  the  eating  thereof  is  for  W 
satisfactory,  and  the  trouble  usual  upon  saccesi 
very  much  greater,  than  the  object  sought  is  wortl^ 
save  only  for  the  sake  of  recreation  and  sport. 

The  venison  of  Texas  is  poor,  dry,  insipid,  aw 
hard  stuff, — ^because,  perhaps,  it  cannot  be  kept  U 
render  it  in  general  fit  for  any  man  who  has  mI 
the  teeth  of  a  shark  or  the  snout  of  a  saw-fish 
Nor,  In  a  country  where  good  beef  may  ahnost  it 
had  for  the  asking,  is  it — so  far  as  the  larder  « 
concerned — ^very  much  worth  the  killiflg;  thoa 
parts,  which  in  a  sheep  commonly  go  to  the  nun* 
factureof  that  true-bred  Cockney's  deIight,8"chop, 

being  in  reality  the  only  tolerable  portion. 

Our  old  vintner's  overland  expedition  in  seaitl 
of  an  appropriate  place  of  settlement  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  Although  he  had  by  no  meam 
found  what  he  wanted,  he  did  not  altogether  fid 
in  catching  something;  as  he  arrived  on  the  islMi" 
in  an  ill  state  of  health,  and  immediately  afterwMiis 
was  laid  up  in  bed  of  brain-fever.  While  he  m 
lay  helpless,  and  in  such  a  position  that  he  oouW 
see  through  the  doorway  into  the  garden,  he  «» 
amused  by  observing  the  pigs  squeeze  thioiign  m» 
fences,  crunch  up  his  melons  ^^,^^,^^''^ 
gusto,  and  in  perfect  safety  from  Um,  "**f  j" 
it  were  under  his  very  nose ;  while  his  P"^  j 
and  squashes  were  not  nnfirequently  gathe^^ 
the  chUdren  in  mere  mischief  and  laid,  out  rf  ™) 
devilry,  upon  his  own  step.  On  these  ow*"^  i 
though  otherwise  a  ftithfcl  vaemhet  of  thecw^ 
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•^-he  has  been  plainly  seen  to  swear  iuwardly  with 
great  Bpiritual energy;  but  beyond  that,  his  efForts 
could  not  go.     After  hii^  recovery  he  borrowed  a 
few  dollars  of  a  friend  who  had  sat  up  with  him 
many  a  tedious  night  and  supplied  him  with  num- 
berless little  luxuries  otherwise  beyond  his  reach, 
— ^he  also  increased  the  amount  by  another  small 
kwn  obtained  from  some  other  quarter ; — paid  hb 
outstanding  small  debts  in  a  two-legged  table  and 
an  old  umbrella  which  he  left  behind  him, — and 
then  slipped  off  to  Orleans  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  fetching  his  wife,  whom  he  expected  to  meet 
there  on  her  passage  from  Elngland;  but  somehow, 
yery  miraculously,  he  never  came  back  again! 
Whether  he  forgot  it ;  or  whether,  when  he  fell 
into  his  wife's  clutches,  she  first  detained  him  by 
violence  and  eventually  hugged  him  off  to  a  place 
of  greater  safety,  can  only  be  conjectured. — ^The 
most  liberal  construction  we  can  put  upon  his  con- 
duct is,  however,  that  he  lost  his  way  some  night 
and  tumbled  into  the  Mississippi ;  or  he  would  have 
surely  gone  back  to   GalvMton  again,  if  it  bad 
been  only  to  return  the  amount  of  his  I0411  to  the 
friend  and  constant  watcher  during  his  sickness, 
from  whom  he  had  raised  it.    To  be  sure,  if  we  are 
to  credit  the  moral  philosophers,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  ingratitude  in  the  world ;  and  such  a  venial 
dime  as  "  serving-out"  one's  friends ;  but  then 
at  the  same  time,  let  us  reflect  that  a  good  specimen 
of  ingratitude  may  possibly  teach  its  victim  an  in- 
valuable lesson  for  his  future  guidance  through  life ; 
while  to  drop  upon  a  kind-hearted  friend  at  the 


earliest  oppoituiiily  is,  assuredly,  to  save  his  pocket 
for  the  future,  by  demonstrating  to  him,  in  the  most 
conclusive  manner,  the  extreme  folly  of  lending 
money  before  he  well  knows  whom  he  has  got  to 
deal  with.     It  is  as  clear  as  mud,  then,  that  our 
friend  the  vintner  was  entirely  in  the  right,  and 
he  of  the  generous  disposition  as  decidedly  wrong. 
The  old  boy  was  not  altogether  bad. — ^In  fact  I 
never  yet  met  with  the  monster  that  could,  truly, 
so  be  considered.    He  enjoyed  some  sort  of  a  tender 
heart,  though  of  what  precise  genus  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  explain.     Fowls  sick  of  repletion  and 
the  pip, — pigs  in  lack  of  potatoes,  or  sheep  bleating 
over  the  wastes  of  the  Atlantic,  eitherfor  the  nibbled 
mountains  they  had  left,  or  for  a  wisp  or  two  of 
hay  as  a  substitute,  always  found  a  friend  and 
supporter  in  the  vintner — as  many  fierce  wordy 
conflicts  with  the  supercargo  of  our  vessel,  entirely 
on  their  account,  can  amply  testify.    He  could  be- 
hold a  poor  steerage  passenger  sick  and  drooping 
for  a  drop  of  drink,  with  unusual  complacency ; 
but  a  chicken-breasted  cockrel  pining  for  a  barley- 
corn, or  a  ship-grunter  minus  his  natural  and 
proper  allowance  of  wrinkled  carrots  and  cuddy 
sludi,  appealed  to  his  tenderest  affections  in  a  man- 
ner as  strong  as  it  was  instantaneous.    One  would 
verily  have  thought  that  he  either  lay  under  some 
deep  obligations  to  cockrel,  which  he  knew  not 
well  how  to  discharge ;  or  that,  at  some  former 
period  of  his  life's  history,  he  had  been  saved  from 
the  jaws  of  death  by  bacon  alone. 
(_To  be  continued.) 


«  HONOUR  TO  WOMEN." 


FROM   SCHILLER. 


HoNODB  to  women  1  entwining  and  braiding, 
life's  garland  with  roses  for  ever  unfading. 

In  the  veil  of  the  Graces  all  modestly  kneeling, 
Love's  band  with  sweet  spells  have  they  wreathed,  have 

they  bless'd. 
And  tending  with  hands  ever  pnre,  have  oaress'd. 

The  6ame  of  each  holy,  each  beautifiil  feeling. 

Ever  troth's  bright  bonnds  ontranges 

Man,  and  his  wild  spirit  strives. 
Ever  with  each  thought  that  changes 

As  the  storm  of  passion  drives — 
With  heart  appeased,  contented,  never 

Grasps  he  at  the  future's  gleam, 
Beyond  the  stars  pursuing  ever 
The  restless  phantom  of  his  dream. 

But  the  glances  of  women,  enchantingly  glowinf  , 
Their  light  woos  the  fugitive  back,  ever  throwing 

A  link  round  the  present,  that  binds  lilte  a  spell  ; 
In  the  meek  cottage  home  of  the  mother  presiding, 
All  graces,  all  gentleness,  round  them  abiding, 

As  Nature's  true  daughters,  how  sweetly  they  dwell. 

Man  is  ever  warring,  rushing 

Onward  through  life's  stormy  way. 
Wild  his  fervour,  fierce  and  crushing, 

Knows  he  neither  rest  nor  stay. 
Creating,  slaying — day  by  day 

Urged  by  Passion's  fku^  brood, 
A  Hydra  band,  whose  heads,  for  aye 

Tin,  to  be  for  aye  renewed. 

Bat  women,  to  sweet  silent  praises  resigning 
Saeh  hopes  as  affection  is  ever  enshrining, 
PInek  (be  moment's  brief  flowers  as  they  wander  along. 


More  free  in  their  limited  range,  richer  ever 
Than  man,  proudly  soaring  with  ihiitlees  endeavour 
Through  the  infinite  circles  of  science  and  song. 

Strong,  and  proud,  and  self  conunending, 

Man's  cold  heart  doth  never  move 
To  a  gentler  spirit  bending. 

To  the  godlike  power  of  Love, 
— Knows  not  soul-exchange  so  tender. 

Tears,  by  others'  tsar's  confessd. 
Life's  dark  combats  steel,  and  render 

Harder  his  obdurate  breast  1 

0  wakened  like  harp,  and  as  gently,  resembling 

Its  mnrmuring  chords  to  the  night  breezes  trembling, 

Breathe's  woman's  fond  soul,  and  as  feelingly  too  : 
Tonch'd  lightly,  touch'd  deeply,  O  ever  she  borrows 
Grief  itself  firom  the  image  of  grief,  and  her  sorrows 

Ever  gem  her  soft  eyes  with  Heaven's  holiest  dew. 

Man,  of  power  despotic  lord. 

In  power  doth  insolently  trust ; 
Soythia  argues  with  the  sword, 

Persia,  crouching,  bites  the  dust. 
In  their  fbry-fighte  engaging. 

Combat  spoilers  wild  and  dread. 
Strife,  and  war,  and  havoc  raging 

Where  the  charities  hare  fled.    . 

Bot  gently_  entreating,  and  sweetly  beguiling. 

Woman  reigns  while  the  Graces  aronnd  her  are  smiling. 

Calming  down  the  fierce  discord  of  Hatred  and  Pride; 
Teaching  all  whom  the  strife  of  wild  passions  would 

sever. 
To  unite  in  one  bond,  and  with  her,  and  far  ever, 

All  hopes,  each  emotion,  they  else  bad  denied, 
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NOTE  FROM  A  COUNTRV  RESIDENT. 


To  the  Editor  of  Tai^t  Magazine. 


I  LiT^  in  %  Muntr^  town,  containing  tn  unnsnal  pio- 
portion  of  mmfllea  in'  independent,  or,  at  least,  easy 
cfroiimstances.    Of  its  geography,  I  will  only  say  that 
it  is  to  the  north  of  the  Fortb.    The  heads  of  the  best 
families  are  retiied  alkaem  of  lank,  Indiant,  professional 
men,  and  sin^Il  land-proprietonk    They  form  a  deligbt- 
fU  WKsie^,  and  are  generally  amiable  and  virtnons 
people.    The  one  sad  feature  of  their  life  is  the  vrant  of 
wliat  are  c^ed  openingt  for  the  yonng  men.    A  gentle- 
man, aeeorfingly,  Snds  nothing  bat  plain  sailing  till  his 
la^  begin  to  approach  manhood,  when  it  is  generally 
disooTond  that  there  is  poaitiTely  no  place  of  any  kind, 
at  home,  to  be  had  for  one  of  them.    You  spealc  of  the 
great  commercial  towns,  as  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  &c.,  and 
nnd  that  inquiries  hare  been  made  in  those  quarters  in 
vain.    Law  in  Edinburgh  is  orerdone :  witness  the  sad 
vrasto  of  educated  mind  '«rhich  si^unters  erery  forenoon, 
year  a8$r  year,  on  the  boards  of  the  Parliament  House, 
spending  in  perfect  listlessness,  or  the  perpetration  and 
dissemination  of  small  jokes,  the  time  which  it  is  the 
delight  of  manly  youth  to  gire  to  active  and  profitable 
pqrndts.    Diviidty  with  as,  as  yon  are  aware,  is  not  a 
fine  into  whidi  gentUmra  are  ambitious  of  propelling 
their  sons.    Farming  requires  large  stock,  and  is  fUll  of 
risk.  What  it  to  1)6  done  T    'fba  first  resonrce  a  imed  at 
is  the  military  or  naval  service ;  bnt  commissions  therein 
are  difficult  of  attainment,  and  bnt  a  small  nnmb«r  take 
that  oonise.  The  grand  alternative  is  India.    The  town, 
as  for  as  the  superior  classes  are  concerned,  might  almost 
be  called  a  nursery  for  the  public  service  in  that  great 
dependency.     Not  a  year  passes  which  does  not  see 
several  youths  draughted  off  to  take  commissions  in  the 
Indian  army,  or,  more  rarely,  of  course,  writerships. 
By  the  way,  an  East  India  Director  lately  pulled  np  a 
man  before  a  magistrate  for  pestering  him  to  be  allowed 
to  recommend  yoiing  men  to  his  patronage,  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  should  divide  the  spoil.    I  can  have 
no  doubt  that  the  East  India  Directors  are  above  bribery ; 
yet  how  happens  it  that,  in  this  country  town,  the  advance 
of  some  six  or  seven  hnndred  pounds  to  obtain  a  cadet- 
ship,  (Mumgh  accompanied  by  the  talcing  of  an  oath  that 
no  nich  money  hcu  been  gixtn,  is  talked  of  openly  as  in- 
dispensable t    I  know  a  gentleman  who  had  secured  a 
oadetship  for  lus  son,  and  was  ready  to  pay  down  the 
money,bnt  gave  up  tlie  bargain  wh«n  1m  found  that  he  had 
to  swear  what  was  not  the  truA.    Passing  ttom  this, — 
year  after  year  sees  troops  of  these  strii^ings  go  off  to 
India,  all  hopeful,  of  course,  in  time  to  return  and  settle 
with  a  competency  in  the  scene  of  tiieir  early  days — 
which  not  one  in  twenty,  as  I  am  assured  by  an  attentive 
obsorer,  ever  does.     They  are,  at  least,  out  off  from 
the  domestio  circle  a^d  the  affections  of  their  kindred 
for  a  lonf;  course  of  years,  during  which  death  seldom 
fiuls  to  remove  one  or  both  of  tiieir  parents.     Their 
parting,  indeed,  for  India,  may  almost  be  described  as  a 
kind  of  death.     It  must  be  felt  nearly  as  such,  one 
would  think,  by  mothers.  It  is  there,  evidently,  that  the 
hardship  falb  most  heavily.    I  often  pity  my  good  lady 
neighbours  who  have  broods  of  sons  rising  up,  reflecting 
that  with  every  one  of  these  it  is  as  sure  they  must  part, 
when  the  yonng  men  reach  seventeen,  as  that  they  are 
to  reach  seventeen  at  all.    I  have  heanl  mothers  speak 
of  this  prospect  almost  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  acknowledged  that  it  was  inevita- 
ble, and,  to  their  oonviction,  far  the  best.    But  this  is 
not  the  entire  evil.    The  boys  go — ^bnt  the  girls  remain. 
Onr  society  presents  numbers  of  amiable  and  aocom- 
plidied  young  ladi«s :  but  a  beau  is  as  scarce  as  were 
the  younken  after  the  battle  of  Flodden,  in  Miss  Elliot's 
song.    Parents,  th«refore,  bare  not  only  to  lament  the 
alisenee  of  sons  whom  they  will  probably  never  again 
bvhold,  but  they  li»Te  to  grton  oTct  tbe  pnaenct  «f 


daughters  who,  in  the  oonrse  ti  natoif,  ought  to  k 
settled  in  houses  of  their  own,  aa  the' wives  of  luppy 
men  and  the  mothers  of  pleasant  children.  A  marries 
is  a  perfect  wonder  amongst  us;  and  it  too  often  happetit 
that,  when  one  does  take  plaoe,  tbe  gentlaman  kai 
reached  an  age  not  a  little  dispiopoitioned  to  Uia(  rf 
the  lady.  , 

'What  I  admire  most  ahout  this  system  is  the  int- 
qnil  unconsciousness  of  all  concerned  as  t6  the  cauW'of 
it.    These  people  are,  for  the  most  part,  weH-sMidii; 
Conservatives,  and  great  abhorrera  of  the  Anti-Osm-Uw 
League.    They  have  not  the  fiuntest  idea  that  the  Ctqi 
Law  has  anything  to  do  with  the  want  of  ope*i»gt  at 
home,  of  which  they  are  so  constantly  complaining,    the 
poor  mother  looks  on  her  striplings,  uid  grudges  every 
inch  that  is  added  to  their  stature,  as  it  maAi  ^  tf- 
proach  of  the  time  when  she  must  diroreo  tiiem  froiB  her 
arms  to  be  sons  to  her  no  more ;  but  she  ^ows  not  that, 
but  for  false  and  selfish  legislation,  there  need  be  so 
such  hardship  in  her  oonrse.     The  father  frets  at  i&e 
bnSetings  he  gets  when  he  writes  to  his  cousin  in  Live^ 
pool  in  qnest  of  sitnations,  groans  at  expendltnn  ftir 
commissions  and  outfits — and  perhaps  aJso  repiiiM  a 
little  at  parting  with  Jack  and  Harry.    Bui  he  see*  ap 
more  relation  between  these  vexations  and  the  breid- 
tax  than  between  tight  shoes  and  the  toothache.    Most 
of  these  men  have  no  interest  ia.  the  present  stati  of 
the  law.    They  are  only  blinded  by  political  pt^jidie* 
and  a  servile   submission  to  authoritative  names.    It 
is  quite  vain  to  try  to  lead  their  minds  to   trace  the 
effect  to  its  cause.    To  have  any  chance  of  convincing 
them,  one  would  need  to  instruct  them  in  the  very  A-M 
of  political  economy — then  to  undo   their   prejudices, 
and  then  to  implant  the  right  principles :  a  task  wbich, 
I,  for  one,  rather  shrink  fi^m.    Bat  I  confess  it  is  with 
pain  that  I  see  so  many  respectable  persons  at  once 
suffering  what  natural  affection  tells  us  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  hardships;  and  yet,  from  ignorance,  disposed 
to  worship  the  system  which  visits  them  with  it. 

Our  town  is  an  example  of  many  in  Scotland,  in  all, 
perhaps,  bnt  the  unusual  proportion  of  this  easy(!)  class 
to  the  remainder  of  the  population.    To  have  sons  or 
other  relations  in  India  is  the  &te  of  something  like 
one-half,  I  should  suppose,  of  the  families  which  live  in 
elegant  cironmstances  in  this  country.      I  remember 
having  this  very  forcibly  impressed  on  me,'on  encounter- 
ing, by  chance,  in  a  country  house  in  Lanarkshire,  two 
ladies  who  had  not  met  till  then,  for  some  years.    They 
began,  as  people  in  such  a  case  generally  do,  to  nm  over 
the  list  of  their  mutual  acquaintance,  giving  and  neeiv- 
ing  information  about  the  domestic  cir«amstaD«ss  of  Mch 
IJunily.     It  was  quite  startUng  hoir  many  rs&Nsoes 
were  made  by  them  to  members  of  the  Tarfoni  flkmilies 
who  had  gone  to  India.    And  this  related  to  a  dtde  of 
acquaintance  in  a  district  of  which  6Ui^ote  was  the 
centre.    I  remember  that  yon  and  I  once  talked  of  tb|% 
and  your  remark  was,  that  the  facility  of  dlspodm  M 
children  in  India  might  be  one  of  the  reasons  wiy  4* 
superior  portion  of  the  middle  classes  are  in  so  few  m- 
stances  opposed  to  the  Com  Laws,  as  not  haviqg  occa- 
sion to  feel  the  pinch  in  their  own  case. 

Now  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  close  observa- 
tion, I  believe  that  the  pinch  is  flilly  felt  hi  tht^Usss 
as  well  aa  others,  and  that  the  draughtmg  off' «f  <!>• 
young  men  to  Hindostan  is  a  pi§-<Mer  adopted  with 
reluctance,  as  might  indeed  be  presumed,  if  w#  allow 
that  these  people  have  the  ordinary  natiual  aftctlMia 
The  true  cause  of  their  supporthg  Hie  Com  Laws  is,u 
tax  M  I  can  observe,  a  woeAiI  lack  of  Imowledge  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  blinding;  opentio>n  Of  dm  *^ 
party  prejadic««. 
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In  the  spring  of  1813,  John  K«mble  accepted  a 
loii|^,  itttd  as  It  wrned  oat,  a  vety  profitable  engage- 
merit  ftom  the  manager  of  Crow  Street  Theatre. 
l%e  itAtC  ireoeipts  of  each  night  on  which  he  played, 
after  dedacting  a  hundred  pounds  for  salaries  and 
other  expenses,  were  divided,  on  the  following 
morning,  between  the  two  potentates ;  and  it  rarely 
oeenrred,  during  a  period  of  six  weeks,  that  King 
JM»'«  share,  for  any  one  n%ht,  came  short  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  As  he  played  four 
times  in  the  week,  and  never  would  feee  the  foot- 
ligfats  before  his  dues  of  the  previous  evening  were 
safely  lodged  to  his  credit  in  La  Touche's  Bank,  he 
had  no  camse  to  rsQ  at  the  declining  taste  of  the 
a«e. 

At  that  period,  indeed,  the  stage  had  lost  none 
of  its  attractions.  Tt  was  resorted  to  by  all  classes 
and  profiessiohs,  as  a  place  of  allowed  and  digni- 
fied delight.  People  were  unconscious  of  the  risk 
they  ran  ;  they  dreamt  not  that  they  were  con- 
s^mng  their  spirits  to  the  bottomless  pit,  by  the 
endeavotir  to  elevate  them  to  the  highest  heaven 
of  lESbquence  and  Nature.  Shakspere  was  then 
looked  upon  as  a  main  who  might,  in  his  day,  have 
had  "  a  soul  to  be  saved."  We  know  now  what  a 
sad  mistake  was  that — modem  discoveries  in  Celes- 
tial Topography  having  fixed  a  location  for  aU  such 
gaOantt,  far  wide  of  Elysium ;  and  if  old  Wesley 
was  determined  that  "the  Devil  should  not  have 
an  the  good  tunes  to  himself,"  it  is  held  to  be  true 
divinity,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  the  good  singers, 
actoia^  and  dramatists,  are  his,  to  have  and  to 
hold,  while  gra^  grows  and  water  runs. 

In  those  d&ys,  however,  as  I  have  said,  opinion 
was  more  generous,  and  even  the  Heads  Of  the 
Church  did  not  withhold  their  countenance  from 
the  stage.  I  never  saw  an  actual  bishop  indeed 
at'the  play ;  but  doctors  in  divinity,  several  of 
whom  have  since  adorned  the  Bench,  were  con- 
stant frequenters  of  the  theatre.  X  could,  at  this 
nunnent,  place  my  finger  on  a  prelate,  whose  style 
of  preaching  got  him  his  mitre ;  and  his  whole 
mem  H^  in  a  close  imitation  of  John  Kemble's 


manner. 


'¥eople  say  the  t^orld  is  more  enlightened  than 
it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  the  clergy,  as 
well  as  their  flocks,  dispose  of  their  evenings  much 
beiteri  I  cannot  subscribe  to  either  of  these  posi- 
tions in  the  sense  intended.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
more. literary  cant  and  pretension,  and'  a  vast  deal 
more  of  sanctimonious  austerity  abroad.  The 
e&TTf,  in  particular,  stalk  about  with  an  air  that 
oooTOy^'in'spme  instances,  to  those  "who  know 
the  men,'"  the  disagreeable  impression,  that  it  is 
only  Ml  the  stage  they  dislike  iacting.  But  their 
parAucnumcies  are'fike  Morton's  tragi-comedies,  very 
tad  exhihiilons  indeed.  Listen's  'Mavneorm  was 
&t  superior  to  the  best  of  them ;  and  of  the  boasted 
ig^toyements  in  taste  or  manners,  since  the 
thj^ttre  bos  been  interdicted,  the  signs  are  neither 


seen  nor  felt  in  the  generi^l  tone  and  converaatton 
of  polite  society. 

The  Provost  of  our  tTniversity,  Dr.  Ebington, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Ferns,  took  great  delight  in 
witnessing  the  performances  of  Kemble  ;  and  the 
little  commonwealth  which  he  ruled,  (with  rather  a 
rough  hand,  too,)  was  extensively  imbued  with 
the  same  taste.  Each  night  during  that  memor- 
able engagement,  the  three  front  rows  of  the  pit 
were  taken  up  exclusively  by  students.  No  towns- 
man thought  of  encroaching  within  their  critical 
pale ;  and  when  the  veteran  appeared  in  one  of  his 
Roman  characters,  another  bench,  sometimes  two, 
were  seized  for  their  particular  accommodation. 

John  Kemble,  though  past  the  cUmacteric,  was 
then  in  thie  zeniUi  of  Ms  fame,  and  still  the  unri- 
valled monarch  of  the  stage.  Kean,  of  whom  no 
one  had  then  ever  heard,  was  playing  in  Waterford 
for  half-a-guinea  a-week.  The  discriminating  au- 
diences of  that  city  were  hardly  disposed  to  think 
him  deserving  of  so  liberal  an  allowance ;  but  as 
far  as  great  bodOy  agility,  and  the  unsparing  use 
of  a  very  husky  *oice,  could  be  considered  meri- 
torious of  that  high  figure,  they  candidly  agreed 
that  he  went  a  good  bit  of  the  way  towards  earn- 
ing it.  How  the  Black  Dictator  was  very  shortly 
afterwards  deposed,  by  that "  swaggering  upspring," 
from  his  pride  of  place  in  many  characters,  it  is 
needless  to  relate.  Unquestionably,  there  were 
other  parts,  besides  that  of  Young  Mirabel,  of  which 
Croker  could  have  said  with  equal  truth,  being 
"  By  Kemble  play'd. 
Were  like  Macbeth  in  masqneiode." 
Bat,  in  the  classical  worthies  of  antiquity,  he  never 
had,  and — till  I  see  the  man — I  wUl  not  be- 
lieve that  he  ever  ccm  have,  an  equaj.  His  outer 
man  was  cast  in  the  antique  mould,  and  he  had  a 
mind  to  correspond  with  it.  The  eagle-eye — ^the 
stem,  and  finely-chiseUed  features — (to  which,  by 
the  by,  that  vely  handsome  picture  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lawrence,  in  the  National  Gallery,  bears  only 
s  remote  resemblance,) — the  stately  form — the 
majestic  portr-^-the  grandiloquent  and  rhjrthmical 
elocution— aD  marked  him  as  s  leader  in  the  Ca- 
pitol. 

I  respect  Macready's  genius,  and  always  did, 
since  he  first  appeared — an  almost  unheard  name 
— in  DubliiL  and  gave,  among  other  fine  persona- 
tions, a  noble  and  affecting  representation  of  Sitig 
Richard  the  Second,  He  ni,  of  living  actors,  per- 
haps the  only  one,  who  is  truly  capable  of  fathom- 
ing the  deep  things  of  Shakspere.  His  Othello  and 
Hamlet  are  such  performances,  as  the  most  accom- 
plished mouther  of  the  parts  could  hardly  compre- 
hend, much  less  aspire  to  emulate.  In  Harry  the 
Fifth  he  is  a  gallant  and  true  prince,  as  ever  led 
the  chivalry  of  a  great  nation  to  victory ;  and  if 
ever  he  ventures  upon  Hotspur,  doubtless  he  will 
invest  rt^lUon  mth 

"  A  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art." 
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I  mean  such  "  art"  as  exists  anywhere  without 
himself. 

But  let  me  not  see  Macready  in  Coriolanm,  or 
CkitOy  or  Brutus.  I  would  also  add  Mad>etk  and 
Wolsiy  to  the  list.  I  have  seen  him  in  one  of 
these,  and  he  struck  out  some  rare  beauties ;  but 
I  would  not  take  a  sterling  sovereign  of  the  gold 
coin  of  this  realm,  to  sit  by  and  have  the  glorious 
originals  of  the  rest  disturbed,  in  my  mind's  eye, 
as  they  even  now  stand  out,  all  fresh  and  vivid,  in 

the 

"  Well-remembered  form  and  face  " 

of  Kemble.  Macready  may  play  these  characters 
to  the  delight  of  the  present  generation ;  but  let 
me  rather  contemplate,  through  a  vista  of  thirty 
years,  the  asthmatic  old  man, 

"  As  he  rose 
ReftUgent  from  tbe  stroke  of  Caisar's  fate," 
or  when,  as  Mr.  Wyse  graphically  described  him, 
in  his  prologue  to  one  of  Shell's  tragedies,  he 
Scar'd  the  Volscians  with  a  Roman  cheer. 
Eheu,  quanta  minus  est  cum  reliquis  versari,  quam 
tut  meminisse  ! 

The  first  night  that  I  saw  Kemble  in  Coriolanus, 
was  also  that  of  my  introduction  to  Billy  Sheri- 
dan,— memorable  events  both  of  them.  My  com- 
panion was  a  freshman,  lately  caught  near  the 
far-famed  Lough  Erne,  who  called  himself,  in  the 
patois  of  that  loyal  district, "  anlnniskillen  byhe,"  * 
and  was  named  in  the  college  books,  David  MTad. 
Being  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  this  was  his 
first  appearance  before  any  stage.  The  praises  of 
the  great  tragedian,  which  were  sounded  at  Com- 
mons, and  other  places  of  colleg^te  coUoqny,  had 
excited  his  imagination,  and  he  was  overtempted 
of  the  EvU  One,  to  put  down  his  three  shillings  and 
threepence  at  the  door.  "  Yon's  a  sight  o'  mo- 
ney," he  said,  "  to  pay  for  a  nip  of  the  conscience. 
But  a  tyhe  must  sometimes  go  with  the  tide." 
And  so  Davy  flung  himself  into  the  unruly  current 
that  was  eddying,  very  tumnltuously  I  must  say, 
about  the  pit  door  of  the  "  Crow  Street  House 
play." 

If,  as  some  of  the  good  people  used  to  assert  even 
then,  that  was  one  of  the  adits  of  the  bottomless 
pit,  it  was  anything  but  a  facilis  descensus.  Ima- 
gine two  hundred  people,  or  more,  in  a  narrow 
street,  gathered  round  a  cellar  door,  bivalved,  which 
opened  inwards  upon  the  topmost  step  of  a  steep 
flight  of  smooth  stone  stairs,  much  worn  and  po- 
lished by  the  many-footed  public.  Imagine  those 
two  or  three  hundred  (as  well  becomes  a  modest 
Irishry)  pressing  forward,  elbowing,  omahing, 
squeezing  and  buflieting,  to  try  who'll  be  first. 
Then,  at  the  appointed  time  of  half-past  six,  ima- 
gine the  doorkeeper  within,  whose  business  it  is  to 
shoot  back  the  bolt,  stealing  on  tiptoe,  for  fear  of 
being  heard  by  the  impatient  crowd  in  the  street, 
just  as  one  might  go  about  to  open  a  tiger  s  cage  ; 
and  the  instant  he  performs  the  feat,  bounding  away 
before  the  roaring  monster,  as  it  follows,  crashing, 
tramping,  jostling,  tumbling,  capering,  and  yelling 
at  hb  heels.  Down  it  pours,  a  human  cataract^ 
through  the  palpable  darkness  of  that  sudden  de- 
scent, careless  who  may  be  underfoot,  and,  indeed, 


Wficrt-r-"  Boy." 


without  power — though  it  Ca*ed  eVer  so  much— 
to  help  or  spare  :  for  onWard&  it  rushes,  impelled 
from  behind ;  and,  like  the  hunted  stag, 

"  Fearing  the  hind  legs  may  o'ertake  the  fore,-" 
until  a  light,  glimmering  from  a  chink  in  the  wall, 
calls  upon  every  one  to  stop  and  pay. 

This  chink  could  conveniently  admit  just  two 
hands ;  and  as  there  were  two  hundred  varieties 
of  that  useful  part  of  man,  each  clutching  three- 
and- threepence  in  its  palm,  and  all  thrust  towards 
the  half  pint  of  candlelight  in  the  wall,  I  defy  yoo, 
reader,  to  imagine  the  struggle  which  then  and 
there  took  place  ;  unless,  indeed,  you  have  nude 
the  attempt,  which  once  I  did,  (and  fiuled,)  to 
squeeze  into  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  upon  the  heeU 
of  the  Judges,  the  Recorder,  the  Queen's  Counsel- 
lors, the  Mayor,  the  sheriffs,  and  the  aldermen, 
on  that  day — I  forget  exactly  what  day  that 
is^when  they  all  proceed  in  state,  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon, and  thence  proceed,  in  haste,  to  eat  a  dinner 
with  the  lord  of  the  city  at  the  Mansion-Hoose. 

The  thought  of  forming  a  queu,  as  at  the  French 
theatres,  and  constraining  all  comers  to  wait  their 
turn,  never  enters  into  the  arrangements  of  oar 
Police,  who  indeed  keep  themselves  out  of  sight 
during  such  meUes;  but  are  ready  enough,  as  soon 
as  people  are  quietly  settled  in  the  body  of  the 
house,  to  haul  out  any  malecontent  that  complaini 
too  audibly  of  the  loss  of  a  shoe,  hat,  coat  skirt,  or 
watch  in  ike  crush. 

David  M'Fad  was  conmderably  amazed,  when 
he  found  himself  afloat  upon  the  shoulders  of  this 
uneasy  mass :  for  he  very  quickly  lost  his  1^ 
and,  by  a  happy  accident,  instead  of  being  dnwn 
underneath,  was  hoisted  above  the  heads  of  the 
people,  his  own  head  bobbing,  every  moment, 
against  the  low  ceiling,  which  over-arched  the  pas- 
sage. "  Oh,  if  my  poor  mother  knew  where  I  am 
now ! "  he  screamed,  at  every  thump,  with  a  voice 
so  piercing  that  it  was  clearly  audible  above  the 

din  and  uproar  of  the  place "If  she  only 

knew!" 

By  good  fortune  the  old  lady  was  not  then 
aware  of  her  treasure  being  "  out ;"  and  he  was 
too  tender,  I  am  sure,  of  her  maternal  feelings,  to 
apprize  her  of  it  afterwards.  His  distress  and  lu- 
dicrous manner  of  proclaiming  it  afforded  great 
amusement,  and  created  no  bad  diversion  for  him- 
self in  the  end,  by  disarming  the  wrath  of  those  who 
felt  his  weight  upon  their  necks,  so  that  they  let 
him  down  ea^,  amid  shouts  of  laughter,  as  soon 
as  they  were  f^  to  shake  him  off. 

When  he  got  into  the  body  of  the  house,  and  his 
unaccustomed  eyes  were  able  to  endure  the  blaze  of 
beauty  that  lit  up  the  dress-circle  of  the  bojces — 
Lord  help  us  all !  I  have  seen  some  of  the  fairest 
stars  of  that  galaxy  looking  very  cheesy  of  late 
years : — ^he  stared  about  with  a  look  of  bewilder 
ed  admiration,  seemingly  forgetful  of  what  his  poor 
mother  might  be  thinking  about  his  present  mow 
perilous  situation.  After  a  long  and  earnest  gaa, 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh,  or  rather  a  grunt,  D**' 
—dear— but  the  ladies  do  wear  their  necks  un- 
common low  down  in  this  town  I"  , , 
The  curtain  was  drawn,  and  a  p«'  **^.  "J'JjL 
Tribunes"  came  forward  to  agitate  a  bit  a 
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fiivotiiite  ol  the  Senate.  One  of  them  was  repre- 
sented by  an  actor  from  the  Canongate  of  Edin- 
i>argh,  named  Thompson,  a  man  of  considerable 
energy  and  talent ;  but  his  voice  was  harsh  and 
loud,  and  he  declaimed  in  a  "deealect"  which 
would  hare  been  more  appropriate  to  a  bailie  of  the 
Potterrow,  than  to  the  dbaracter  he  assumed. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  unreasonable  enough  to  be 
annoyed  at  the  jibes  we  were  wont  to  bestow  upon 
his  accent ;  and  he  once  carried  his  displeasure 
so  far,  as  to  retort  something  about  a  pot  and  a 
lettle.  He  thought  himself  justified  in  making  the 
reflection,  because  we  not  only  endured,  but  ap- 
plauded to  the  very  echo,  a  performer  from  Cork, 
named  Connor,  (a  Trinity  College  man,  by  the 
by,)  who  had,  a  few  evenings  before,  called  Ophe- 
lia his  "  Sisthur,"  and  told  the  King  of  Denmark, 
that  he  had 

"  Bonght  an  unction  of  a  Monntybank,   * 
And  woold  anynte  Us  swoord." 

An  ignorant  person  was  that  Thompson,  not  to 
nnderstand  the  proper  distinction  between  the  ori- 
ginal English  pronunciation,  as  it  is  to  this  day 
preserved,  in  the  utmost  purity,  in  the  adopted 
county  of  Spenser,  and  a  barbarous  Sclavonian  jar- 
gon, abhorrent  both  in  sound  and  orthography  fh>m 
the  genius  itself  of  the  language  it  deforms. 

This  bit  of  philology,  by  the  way,  is  none  of  my 
bwn.  I  had  it,  with  many  other  >«•  rn^mt  of  great 
value,  from  Billy  Sheridan. 

Davy  M'Fad,  however,  did  not  participate  in 
the  general  disrelish  "of  the  Scotch  actor's  lingo, 
which  indeed  was  not  very  different  from  his  own. 
ne  took  it  into  his  head,  that  a  man  who  could 
'wear  such  a  black  curled  wig,  and  strut  so  fiercely, 
and  scowl  from  under  such  a  pair  of  shaggy  eye- 
brows ;  one,  moreover,  who  laid  so  marked  an  em- 
phasis on  so  many  of  his  words,  must  be  the  auto- 
crat himself  of  the  English  stage.  "Gray-she-ous!" 
he  ejaculated,  "what  a  grand  man  is  Misther 
Kamble  1" 

But  as  soon  as  Foote,  the  other  tribune,  began 
to  growl  like  thunder,  in  reply  to  Thompson,  there 
was  a  manifest  revulsion  in  his  ideas ;  for  Foote 
was  "  a  grand  man"  too,  and  could  "  stalk  o'er  the 
scene"  better  than  Thompson.  He  was  in  fact  the 
Ohott  of  the  company.  A  rustic  youth,  whose  his- 
trionic experience  had  never  gone  beyond  the  King 
of  Morocco  in  the  puppet-show,  might  well  be  charm- 
ed by  such  an  imposing  pair  of  ancient  Radicals, 
dressed  up  in  white  togas.  But  the  illusion  was  of 
short  duration  ;  for  Caius  Martius  soon  stept  forth 
in  person ;  and  if  the  loud  greetings  of  the  audience 
had  not  made  the  case  plain,  the  imperious  waft  of 
his  arm,  before  he  spoke  a  word,  towards  the  Anti- 
Corn- Law  brawlers  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage, 
would  have  indicated  him,  to  a  greener  than  Davy, 
as  the  chief  enemy  of  "  The  People,"  and  the  chief 
delight  of  the  public. 

"  Yen's  the  man,  after  all,"  cried  the  bphe,  and 
opened  both  his  eyes  and  his  mouth ;  all  of  which 
remained  at  their  widest  distension  during  the  per- 
formance, till  the  green  curtain  dropped  upon  the 
bier  of  the  hero ;  and  the  band  in  the  orchestra 
Mmck  up  "  Saint  Patricias  dag  in  the  mominff." 

"O,  damn  that!"  said  Davy;  ('twas  his  first 


oath :  how.  the  recording  angel  dealt  with  it,  I 
never  could  learn ;)  and  he  ran  home,  disdaining 
the  fiddlers  and  the  farce,  which  was  to  follow. 
From  that  night,  he  became  a  constant  visiter  at 
the  theatre,  when  anything  likely  to  delight  the 
mind,  or  improve  the  taste,  was  to  be  represented ; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  there  were  not  many  fre- 
quenters of  the  house  more  ready  to  decide  whe- 
ther full  justice  had  been  done  to  the  poet  or  not. 
He  became  an  acknowledged  critic,  and  wrote  the 
best  half  of  a  "tragic  play,"  after  the  German 
model,  to  be  called  "  Wickedness,  or  the  Bravo  with 
the  Red  Breeches  ;"  in  which  he  was  not  without 
hope  that  Kemble  would  undertake  the  principal 
character.  But  the  unfinished  manuscript  fell 
into  bis  mother's  hands,  during  a  visit  which  he 
msMle  to  the  north,  in  the  long  vacation ;  and  she 
singed  a  ffoose  with  it!  Many  a  promising  drama 
has  been  brought  into  familiarity  with  that  name 
in  a  less  savoury  manner. 

On  that  memorable  night,  Davy  sat  beside  a 
student,  some  five-and-tM-enty  years  of  age,  who 
took  up  the  room  of  two  men.  I  don't  mean  that 
his  siant  rested  on  a  double  quantity  of  space,  like 
that  of  poor  Bumbo  Oreene,  who  was  always 
obliged  to  pay  for  two  seats  in  the  Limerick  mail, 
and  whose  servant  once,  not  being  able  to  secure 
them  both  inside,  wisely  engaged  one  beside  the 
coachman,  and  thfe  other  beside  a  young  lady,  who 
rode  with  her  back  to  the  horses.  But  this  per- 
sonage planted  his  hat  by  his  left  side  upon  the 
bench,  and,  as  his  right  hand  grasped  a  gold-headed 
bamboo  of  formidable  height  no  person  chose  to 
dispute  his  right  to  do  so.  His  stature  gave  him  a 
command  over  the  occupants  of  the  other  benches, 
who  seemed  to  be  swayed  by  him,  in  offering  the 
meed  of  applause,  and  choosing  the  time  when  to 
give  it.  He  always  began  the  fire  by  three  loud 
knocks  of  his  bamboo  upon  the  floor,  and  a  deep- 
mouthed  "  Bravo,"  which  went  to  the  farthest  re- 
cesses of  the  house.  If  any  impatient  admirer  at- 
tempted to  break  ont  prematurely,  in  the  midst  of 
some  enchaining  passage,  which  was  in  danger  of 
being  marred,  or  lost,  by  the  interruption,  he 
would  rebuke  the  unseasonable  homage  with  a 
shake  of  his  uplifted  finger,  looking  round,  the 
while,  towards  the  ofiending  quarter,  with  nostrils 
wide  distended,  as  in  the  act  of  command,  and  a 
contemptuous  curl,  or  rather  protrusion,  of  the 
under  Up.  Afterwards,  at  the  proper  moment,  he 
would  set  loose  the  imprisoned  spirits,  with  an  em- 
phatic "Now!"  Down  went  the  bamboo,  like 
the  stroke  of  a  hammer ;  and  instantiy  the  pack  of 
claqueurs  broke  out,  nor  ever  ceased  to  repeat 
round  after  round,  as  long  as  the  well-known 
thunder  of  the  bamboo  could  be  distinguished 
pounding  against  the  floor.  This  man  was  Billy 
Sheridan ;  and  he  was  well  known  by  all  play- 
going  people,  as  "the  fugleman  of  the  pit"  That 
was  his  name  about  town. 

He  was  extremely  amused  at  the  mmplicity  of 
the  lyhe,  in  worshipping  that  dull  stick,  Foote, 
by  mistake,  for  Kemble  ;  but  he  soon  conceived  a 
more  respectable  interest  in  him,  when  he  saw  the 
genuine  enthusiasm  which  kindled  in  his  eye,  and 
seetned  to  agitate  his  whole  inner  man,  as  the 
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force  of  genius,  which  gradually  developed  Itself 
In  the  representative  of  the  noble  Roman,  wound 
its  spell  around  him.  Two  or  three  well-timed  in- 
terjections of  praise  confirmed  this  fevourable 
impression  of  his  judgment;  and  at  last  the 
Longinus  of  the  pit  condescended  to  enter  into 
conversation  With  him  during  an  interval  between 

the  Acts. 

«*  This  is  your  first  visit  to  the  play  ?  "  quoth 
Billy,  interrogatively. 

A  nod  from  David  made  the  proposition  alfirma- 
tive. 

"It  wont  be  your  last. 

"  Tm  doubtfbl  myself,"  said  the  lyhe,  with  the 
aecMit  of  a  penitent  who  has  half  made  up  Ills  mind 
to  repeat  an  ofience,— "Tm  doubtful  myself  If  It 

he." 

"  No  doubt  of  it  at  all,  youngster.  This  night 
decides  it.  You've  tasted  the  fruit,  and  will  come 
again,  though  you  should  climb  the  wall  to  get 
at  it." 

Miss  O'Neil  was  Volumnia ;  and  it  was  at  first 
a  great  trial  of  Davy's  faith,  to  be  required  to  ima- 
gine that  so  tender  a  young  creature  could  be  the 
mother  of  "Misther  Kamble."  But  he  soon  lost 
sight  of  the  incongruity,  under  the  influence  of  her 
spirit-stirring  and  vigorous  impersonation. 

We,  in  Ireland,  were  accoun^d  rather  niggardly 
of  pnuse  towards  that  accomplished  actress;  be- 
cause we  would  not  consent  to  be  run  away  with 
by  tlie  first  burst  of  London  enthusiasm,  to  pro- 
nounce her  the  equal  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  But  we 
were  duly  proud  of  her ;  and  never  spared  applause, 
when  she  "  came  out "  for  it,  as  on  that  occasion^ 
It  was,  indeed,  a  great  triumph  of  *rt,  which  en- 
abled a  lovely  girl  of  nineteen,  without  even  a 
mock  wrinlde  stamped  on  her  brow  of  youth,  to 
pass  for  the  stem  matron  who  "  saved  Rome,  and 
lost  her  son."  In  the  great  scene,  where  her  in- 
tercession had  been  rejected,  and  tears,  expostula- 
tion, reproof,  and  scorn,  liad  all  been  tried  in  turn, 
and  all  failed  to  move  the  warrior's  heart,  the 
glance  of  mingled  shame  and  indignation  with 
which  she  turned  away,  exclaiming,  iu  a  tone  of 
calm,  but  bitter  contempt — 

This  fellow  had  a  Volsoian  to  his  mother — 
quite  melted  away  Davy's  incredulity,  and  be 
whlHtered*— "  'Feth  and  ^o»  'r*  his  moUier,  for  all 
that,^ 

Misa  O'Neil's  style  of  acting  did  not  please 
Kemble.  It  was  not  the  fruit  of  study.  Doubt- 
less it  would  have  been  letter  if  she  had  attended 
drill  more  regularly:  but  she  was  young,  perhaps 
idle,  and  not  quite  capable  of  the  arduous  mental 
toil  which  a  perfect  preparation  would  have  ex- 
acted. She,  therefore,  committed  her  part  to  me- 
mory, trusting  to  a  correct  ear  and  most  melodious 
voice,  to  give  it  the  right  expression,  and  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  scene,  to  communicate  proper  force 
to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  character,  as 
they  should  arise.  The  consequence  of  thus  throw- 
ing herself,  as  it  were,  into  the  tide  of  passion, 
crafted  onwards,  as  she  was  sure  to  be,  by  the  in- 
judicious breath  of  the  applauding  million,  was, 
that  she  was  often  carried  beyond  her  depth.  But 
her  e£Forts,  iu  the  very  torrent  of  these  extrava- 


gancies, were  always  graceful,  nnafftcted,  tttnest; 
and,  though  nature  might  be  overdone,  still  natanl 
— highly  natural. 

But  Kemble  did  not  like  to  play  to  a  young  hdj, 
who  was  thus  apt  to  kick  against  the  tracer  and 
start  out  of  sight.    It  was,  in  truth,  a  grave  em- 
barrassment to  him.  As  to  himself  every  InBexioB 
of  his  voice,  every  glance  of  his  eye,  eveiy  moTs- 
ment  of  his  limbs,  even  to  tiie  snapping  of  ha 
fingers,  when  Brvtus  says  he'd  "  rather  be  a  jw 
and  bay  the  moon,"  nay,  every  torn  of  his  hea^ 
were  timed  and  regulated  like  clockwork.    It  vu 
even  said,  that  tlie  number  of  strides  he  would 
take  in  changing  his  position  ttom.  one  dde  of  (ht 
stage  to  the  other,  at  a  particolar  passage,  were 
carefully  chalked  upon  the   boards  beforehand. 
However  that  might  be,  a  great  part  of  his  b<ui> 
ness  and  labour  at  rehearsals  consisted  in  Oa^ 
shaUing  and  prescribing  the  movements  of  ^m 
subordhiate  performers,  so  as  to  make  them  keep 
in  exact  harmony  with  his  own.     On  theveiy 
night  which  more  immediately  concerns  us,  t  di»- 
tinctly  heard  him  say,  snaCT>ishIy  enough  too,  in 
"  a  playhouse  whisper,"  to  TWJtu  Aufidiui,  "Look 
in  my  &ce.  Sir."    The  said  ISdhu  wai  at  the  mo- 
ment pouring  out  a  fierce  tirade  against  his  equal 
in  command,  and  addressinj;  it  in  a  most  pointed 
manner  to  some  ladies  andgeuileihen  in  the  lord 
mayor's  box. 

Now  it  did  not  at  all  suit  this  methodical  eyttem 
of  action,  every  line  and  passage  of  which  had 
been  pre-arranged  and  laid  down,  for  pictorial  ai 
much  as  for  rhetorical  eS&ci,  that  the  principal 
personage  should  be  obliged  to  wheel  about,  at 
every  hand's  turn,  to  lo^  for  hit  notlfer,  8e 
always  desired  to  find  the  ladies,  as  well  as  the 
gentlemen,  well  up  to  time  and  place  and  Atiitnde 
and  aspect ;  or  else,  as  he  apprehended,  (and  rightljr 
too,)  much  of  the  general  effect  of  the  per&im- 
ance,  together  with  many  of  his  own  nafipi*** 
conceptions,  were  marred  in  the  delivery.  Bat 
with  Miss  O'Neil,  in  the  exuberance  of  her  young 
fancy,  Kemble  often  found  himself  under  the  di^- 
ureeable  necessity  of  playing  at  Hide  mdSeei. 
When  he  thought  he  had  her,  at  the  stape^r, 
hemmed  in  l)etween  that  and  the  foot-hghto,  » 
burst  of  enthusiasm  would  carry  her  slick  away, 
as  they  say  at  New  York,  to  the  very  remote  end 
of  the  stage,  and  thither  was  he  constrained  to 
follow  her,  looking  almost  as  amazed  and  uohtppjr 
as  Hamlet  after  Tie  OhoH. 

Hence  it  was  no  wonder  that,  when  some  person 
asked  his  opinicm  of  Miss  O'Neil,  he  repUed  in  » 
slighting  tone, — "  She  is  a  very  pert  young  lady. 
On  a  certain  occasion  the  Low  Lieutenant  had 
be«)oken  the  play  of  The  Strat\ger  :  and,  as  a  most 
hriUiant  audience  was  antieipated,  Kemble  was  ^y 
desirous  that  the  performance  should  be  as  efieo- 
tive  as  possible.  At  the  rehearsal,  therefpre,  m 
induced  Miss  O'Neil,  who  was  the  mri.  HaBir, 
to  go  with  hiin  four  times  through  the  grand  rt- 
conciliation  scene,  which  concludes  the  plar.  Snw 
a  lecture  ought  to  have  been  worth  a  tnousano 
pounds  to  her ;  but  she  did  not  then  set  that  value 
upon  it.  She  became  pettish  and  impatient,  Uk« 
a  child  that  tires  of  an  irltflome  task ;  and  when 
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"ite  said  to  her,  "  Come,  once  more!"  after  the 
Conrth  torn,  she  pouted,  and  cried  with  downright 
'vexation.  *  Pooh!"  said  John,  as  he  strode 
stately  off  to  the  ^een-room,  "  you  '11  nerer  be  an 
actress." 

John  was  decidedly  wrong ;  for  die  was  at  that 
moment  an  actress,  and  a  very  great  one;  nor 
•was  there  in  the  whole  range  of  the  drama  any 
character  which  she  could  represent  with  more 
tmth  and  feeling  than  that  very  part  of  Mrs.  Hol- 
ler. Doubtless  she  was  indebted  for  mueh  of  her 
safcaeqnent  brilliant  success  b  the  part  to  the  in- 
Btractiona  for  which  she  appeared,  at  that  time,  so 
little  thankful. 

Kemble  was  peculiarly  animated  on  the  night 
we  saw  him  ;  an  effect  which  it  required  two 
concnrrentcircnmstancestoproduce.  Fir8t,thathis 
longs  shoald  be  free  from  their  chronic  plagne,  the 
asthma  ;  and  secondly,  the  box-circle  should  be 
tolerably  well  filled.  When  he  came  upon  the 
stage,  and  stood  bowing  his  thanks  for  the  storm 
of  applause  which  gp%eted  his  first  entrance,  it 
waa  curious  to  observe  the  calculation  in  his  eye, 
aa  he  counted  the  house.  This  he  did  with  sur- 
prising accuracy,  while  he  smiled  and  salaam'd 

Fkoffl  the  centre  all  round  to  the  Scenet. 

That  eye  of  his  was  a  ready-reckoner,  and  Informed 
bim,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  of  the  iterling  value 
of  tiie  audience ;  so  that  he  seldom  fell  short  or 
exceeded  the  actual  amount  by  ten  pounds.  Ac- 
cording to  the  result  of  this  measuring  cast,  was 
the  measure  of  his  exertions.  Three  hundred 
ponnds  and  upwards  brought  forth  the  vim  insitam. 
If  the  receipts  fell  much  short  of  that,  he  went 
through  his  part  correctly,  but  without  distressing 
himself  in  the  least. 

An  incident  occurred,  which  strongly  proved  the 
hold  retained  by  this  great  man  upon  the  mind  of 
the  spectators,  in  the  midst  of  interruptions  the 
most  ludicrous  and  diverting.  It  waa  in  the  last 
act  of  the  tragedy,  when  Aujtdius  begins  his  at- 
tack upon  Oorfolanus,  taunts  him  with  a  betrayal 
of  the  VolsHan  Interest,  and  haughtily  requires  htm 
to  relinquish  his  command.  The  whole  passage  is 
an  interpolation  of  Jemmy  Thomson,  and  one  of 
the  few,  the  veiy  few,  happy  liberties  which  have 
been  taken  with  Shakspere's  text.  The  reply  of 
the  pnni  Roman,  as  delivered  by  Kemble,  was 
exceedingly  grand  and  impressive.  The  words 
dwell  riiy  imperfectly  in  my  memory ;  but  I 
think  some  of  tiie  lines  ran  to  this  effect  :— 

Till  I  lukve  cleared  mj  hononr  in  your  councils. 
And  proTed  before  them  all,  to  thy  conflision. 
The  fiilsebood  of  thy  charge ;  as  soon  in  battle 
I  would  before  thee  fly,  »ad  howl  for  mercy, 
As  q«H  the  station  they  bare  here  assigned  oie. 

The  energy,  at  once  impassioned  and  deliberate, 
with  which  he  uttered  these  words,  was  ebforced 
by  actloi  so  noble  and  expressive,  aa  to  give  a  per- 
fect id^  of  resolution  and  firmness  of  purpose 
"founded  as  the  rock."  Nobody  would  have 
thought  that  so  much  could  be  made  of  "  sawing 
the  air;"  but,  as  BiQy  observed,  "  That  was  a 
'  wise  saw.' "  A  roar  of  admiration,  to  which  the 
bamboo  beat  time  as  true  as  a  Maeslro's  fiddlestick, 


rose  up  firom  the  pit,  and  was  heartily  eehoed  by 
cheers  from  every  other  part  of  the  theatre.  But 
during  a  brief  interval,  or  lull  of  the  tempest,  ih<a 
house  was  struck  suddenly  dumb  by  £^  BiaUf, 
who  reared  himself  upon  his  hind  legs,  and  >W0I« 
a  bigger  oath  than  I  choose  to  transcribe,— t 
*•  By ,  that  bates  Demosthenes !" 

Yet,  can  you  believe  it  reader,— especially  such 
reader  as  may  have  seen  the  aforesaid  Big  Beatty 
in  a  moment  of  excitement,  with  hb  face  red  as  the 
fall  moon  in  a  fog,  and  his  white  cravat  untied,  and- 
streaming  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air ;— ne- 
body  langhed !  We  were  actually  too  much  afraid 
of  Coriolanua,  to  laugh.  He  was  not  at  all  dls* 
posed  to  laugh ;  and  the  house  respected  his  gravity 
too  much  to  raise  even  a  titter.  It  was  only  when 
the  play  was  over,  and  a  wag  in  the  upper  gallery 
proposed  "  Three  cheers  for  Demosthenes'  Nose !" 
-—{Big  Beatty  had  a  strikingly  prominent  feature 
of  that  ilk,)— it  was  only  then  that  we  gave  way 
to  a  ringing  peal  of  merrimeni^  which  caused  the 
big  critic  in  the  pit  to  look  as  black  again  as  his 
admiring  acclamation  had  made  "  Blaek  Jack." 

I  remember  this  trifling  incident  with  the  more 
pleasure,  because  it  was  tiie  means  of  bringing  me 
acquainted  with  Billy  Sheridan.  When  the  current 
of  our  enthusiasm  was  so  unseasonably  obstructed 
by  this  grotesque  interruption,  I  had  almost  on- 
consciously  given  utterance  to  my  vexation  by  an 
Irish  proverbial  form  of  bespeaking  sUence — *' Ah, 
will  nobody  put  a  wisp  of  straw  into  that  calTs 
mouth?" 

"That's   an  excellent   suggestion,    Sir,"  said 
Billy,   "I  desire  your  better  acquaintance  fbH  it :«^ 
ff'orii  no* — doati  iiiwtt*.'* 

«  Willingly,''  I  replied.  «  Whex*  shaU  I  eaU 
upon  youl" 

"  Call  I  call  be  hanged !  Cohm  and  sup  with 
me." 

Trinity  College  men  do  not  stand  on  punctilio, 
like  your  pompous  nobs  at  Oxfbrd  and  Cambridge^ 
who  must  exchange  cards  regularly  at  each  other's 
doors,  before  they  will  even  bestow  a  reoogniti(« 
on  an  old  school-fellow,  or  a  neighbour's  son.  In  the 
street.  An  Invitation  to  snpp^  is  a  very  suffi- 
cient introduction ;  I  should  like  to  see  the  stickler 
for  etiquette,  upon  our  Foundation,  who  would 
make  such  a  common  ass  of  himself,  as  to  refVise, 
because — "  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  yoo. 
Sir."  It  is  few  men,  worth  knowing,  a  fellow  of 
that  starch  gentility  would  have  the  honour  ef 
sapping  with,  I  fancy.  In  half  an  hour  after  we 
had  first  exchanged  words  in  the  pit,  I  was  open-  * 
ing  Billy's  oysters,  and  eaUing  him  "  Sheridan." 

There  were  Noetet,  good  reader,  not  so  select  as 
those  in  Number  TwetOy-five,  at  whldi  this  eoavt- 
vial  spirit,  being  less  responsible  for  the  deowuffi 
of  his  guests,  was  more  of  a  boon  oompanioa. 
This  was  at  the  Shakspeie  Tavern,  in  Cope  Street^ 
which,  being  temptingly  situated  between  the  pit 
door  and  the  College  gate,  it  was  not  easy  to  paSS 
its  well-lighted  window,  rich  in  kidneys  and  duck- 
lings, ready  skewered  for  the  spit.  Mrs.  Dempsy 
was  a  "genteel"  woman,  and  attentive  hostess. 
Her  oysters  were  ever  fresh ;  her  spatchcocks  done 
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to  a  tarn ;  and  her  Welsh-rabbits  served  in  snc- 
cessire  plate-oon»-*-hot,  hotter,  most  hot.  She  sat 
in  her  bar,  dispensing  smiles  on  every  side,  like 
the  rays  of  the  planet  Venus ;  and  I  believe  that 
since  the  time  of  Hebe,  no  lady,  mortal  or  divine, 
ever  mixed  a  more  agreeable  jug  of  punch.  A  plea- 
sant/oAoufa^A  sort  of  a  woman  was  Mrs.  Dempey. 

"The  8h<tk»pere"  was  crammed  with  critics, 
when  Mr.  Sheridan's  party,  consisting  of  three 
hungry  sophisters,  besides  myself,  were  ushered 
into  a  curtained  staU,  or  box,  bespoken  for  his  use, 
before  the  theatre  was  opened.  "  It  is  my  cus- 
tom ever  in  an  afternoon,"  said  our  sonorous 
host,  "  as  I  pass  these  doors  on  my  way  to  Crow 
Sthieet,  to  look  into  Mrs.  D.'s  larder  ;  and,  accord- 
ing as  I  find  it  provided,  to  programmatlze  the 
order  of  the  course.  I  can't  say  that  she  is  well 
assorted  this  evening.  There  are  ducks  without 
paise  ;  and  salad,  but  no  lobster.  The  old  spinach 
ia  too  old,  and  the  new  is  not  come  in  yet.  I  have 
ordered,  therefore,  a  roast  fowl,  and  'sparagus,  a 
broiled  blade-bone,  a  vale  cutlet— for,  after  dining 
at  Commons,  you'll  be  sharp-set  enough — and  the 
remains  of  that  cold  ham  that  was  so  excellent 
last  night.  But  here  come  the  oysters,  to  clear 
out  the  cobwebs  of  that  infernal  pit-passage,  be- 
fore we  fall  to  ;  and,  as  they  are  the  last  of  the 
saison,  you'll,  of  course,  take  an  affectionate  lave 
of  them.  Heua,  puer! — hark  ye.  Mister  Gany- 
made ! — ^Tim  Tunny,  I  say,  d'ye  hear  me?" 

"  Comin',  Sir,"  cried  Tim,  as  he  flitted  by,  with 
three  covered  dishes  and  a  breadbasket,  in  haste  to 
serve  a  still  more  vociferous  table  than  ours,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  apartment. 

"  Ay,  comin'.  Sir,"  (mimicking  him)  ;  "  and  so 
is  Christmas  comin'.  Sir.  I  believ^,  that  fellow  is 
called  waiter  because  he  waits  to  be  called,  ten 
times  at  laste,  without  coming  once." 

Tim  stood  hard  by  with  a  greasy  cloth  in  his 
hand,  to  represent  a  napkin. 

"  Oh,  you  came — did  you  T  cried  BiUy. — ^"Well, 
ffo  now,  and  bring  five  pints  of  porter.  Casey,  my 
dear  fellow,"  he  added,  turning  to  me,  "  you've  no 
objection  to  the  metal  T 

"  No,  I  prefer  it." 

«  Tm  glad  of  that.  I  have  a  contempt  for  a  fel- 
low, who  would  not  take  his  porther  out  of  the 
pewther,  especially  with  an  oysther." 

BiUy  was  quite  right.  'WMle  you  live,  reader, 
drink  Gniness's  XX  from  the  pewter,  especially 
with  oysters.  It  is  a  combination  of  solid,  fluid, 
and  mineral  delight,  which  blends,  in  a  manner 
most  pkasing  to  the  educated  palate,  the  genuine 
Bmaeli—-*nteffenrimumsaporatt — of  all  the  three  :  I 
mean  of  the  oyster,  the  pewter,  and  the  double  X. 

A  foaming  pint  stood  beside  each  of  us,  and 
moustaches  not  being  the  go  in  those  days,  except 
amongst  the  pioneers  of  the  British  army,  we  dip- 
ped fearlessly  into  the  froth,  all  save  a  rosy-cheek- 
ed stripling  from  Armagh,  who,  setting  up  for  a 
bit  of  style,  declared  that  he  could  not  possibly 
think  of  plunging  his  nose  amidst  such  an  enor- 
mous wig  of  yeast  as  o'ertopped  his  cannikin. 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken,  when  the  ob- 
liging and  oflBcious  Tim  caught  up  the  pewter,  and 
lustily  blew  away  the  froth,  to  the  great  annoys 


ance  of  the  youth,  and  the  equal  satisfaction  of  onr 
Amphitryon.  Billy  was  the  more  amused,  knowing 
that  Tim,  even  in  his  ordinary  talk,  had  a  trick  of 
sputtering,  which  would  render  such  an  operation, 
from  his  lips,  distasteful  to  a  less  fastidious  drink- 
er. But  oftentimes  "  ignorance  is  bliss ;"  and  Mr 
Grumley  did  not  remark  Tim's  peculiarity,  nntil 
the  pewter  was  well-nigh  drained.  Then  he  seemed 
to  "  agnize"  the  cause  of  Billy's  uncommon  enjoy- 
ment of  the  affair,  for  he  waxed  extr«nely  petu- 
lant and,disputatiou8. 

The  conversation  at  our  table,  as  at  all  the  rest, 
was  on  the  one  subject — the  performance  of  the 
night.     It  was  the  theme  of  general  admiration  ; 
and  every  one  exerted  his  wit  or  memory,  to  point 
out  some  particular  beauty  in  the  action  or  decla- 
mation of  Kemble,  except  Grumley.    He,  with  all 
his  abhorrence  of  froth,  taxed  his  ingenuity  in 
starting  vapid  and  trite  objections,  which  even,  if 
well  foonded,  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
injure  the  grand  effect  of  the  whole  representation. 
He  fastened  especially  upon  the  pronunciation  of 
the  name  of  the  tragedy,  as  if  it  were  enough  to 
dispel  the  classical  prestige  of  the  scene  altogether. 
"d>nolanus!"  he  exclaimed. — ^"Did  ever  ye  heat 
the  like  ?    It  is  a  violation  of  all  prosody."  ' 

«  WeU,"  said  Billy,  « let  her  be  violated  ;  she 's 
a  jade  that  deserves  no  better.  It  may  not  be 
prosody;  but  it  is  poetry,  it  is  harmony,  it  is 
euphony,  it  is  music — '  Coriolanus  from  Coiioli !' 
— There — ^what  have  you  to  say  to  that?" 

"  I  say,  that  if  he  was  in  Room" ^Every  one 

— Kemble  himself,  said  "  Room"  in  those  days 

"  if  he  was  in  Room — " 

"  Why,  then  he'd  do  as  Room  does,  I  suppose ; 
but  he 's  in  Dublin,  d'ye  see  ?  and  may  improve 
the  Roman  pronunciation  as  he  sees  fit." 

"  Ay ;  but  I  doubt,  if  he  was  educated  at  Dr, 
Carpendale's,  he'd  ha'  tasted  the  taws  for  it  long 
ago." 

"  Pooh,  jjooh,"  said  Billy,  and  his  under-jaw 
came  out  to  the  onset  portentously.  "  Look  at  the 
man — ^behold  his  fine  Patrician  bearing — ^his  splen- 
did person — the  awful  beauty  of  his  face  and  form 
— his  action,  his  squareness  of  attitude  and  rotun- 
dity of  motion — his  dress  itself — the  very  helmet 
he  wore  this  night,  and  the  head  he  put  it  on, — 
then  listen  to  his  solemn,  majestic,  impassioned 
elocution,  unaiqualled  since  Roscius  declaimed  in 
the  amphitheatre — and  tell  in«  that  an  ould  school- 
masther  at  Armagh  could  taich  him  what  becomes 
a  Roman  to  say  or  do  ! " 

Mr.  Grumley  was  silenced,  but  not  convinced. 

"Did  you  see  Macbeth  last  night?"  proceeded 
mine  host. 

Mr.  Grumley  had  seen  it. 

"  Maybe  you  '11  say  that  was  all  vmjng  too! 
What  fault  do  yon  find  there  ?" 

"  As  you  provoke  me  to  it,  then,  I  will  say  that 
his  pronunciation  of  '  Amen'  was  both  vulgar  and 
incorrect." 

"Aymen!"  said  Billy,  mincingly;  "like  » 
parish-clerk  at  a  wedding!  What  a  thing  tbat 
would  be  to  stick  in  a  fellow's  throat,  who  'could 
eat  a  piece  of  a  broiled  Highlander !  Kemble  was 
light,  Sii"'- 
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I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  bn(  Ah-mtn 
St — Bt — uok  In  my  throat. 

That 's  a  fine  mouthful  of  a  word,  Sir;  enough  to 
choke  any  man.  I  honour  Kemhle  for  restoring 
it  to  the  language,  which  has  heen  emasculated  by 
their  Cockney  refinements  of  eei  and  aes.  I  only 
'wish  he'd  cut  deeper,  and  remove  some  more  of 
the  Inglified  *  varnish.  The  first  letter  of  the  alpha- 


*  An  Irithitm  used  generally  in  derision,  to  express 
the  over-refinement  of  modern  English  pronunciation.  It 
is  most  eommonly  applied  to  those  natitei,  who  affect 
the  minoing  phraseology  and  accent  of  tte  sister  conntry. 


bet — ^not  only  of  our  alphabet,  but  of  oi?  alphabets — 
has  been  totally  obliterated,  Sir,  by  their  affectation." 
Here  the  tavern  clock  struck  twelve ;  and  as  we 
had  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  law  to  get  inside  the 
College  walls,  or  else  to  wander  about  the  streets  all 
night— such  were  the  wise  regulations  of  the  Board 
— the  bill  was  called  for,  Tim  duly  remembered  by 
all  but  Grumley,  who  could  scarcely  be  restrained 
from  giving  him  blow  for  blow  ;  and  we  separated, 
in  high  spirits,  to  flutter  the  Voices  o'er  again,  or 
to  dream  of  Miss  O'Neil,  and  wish  that  Heaven 
had  made  us  such  another — mother ! 


SMITH'S  PRODUCTIVE  FARMING.* 


This  well-digested  Treatise  comes  out  exactly 
as  a  workV  the  sort  is  urgently  required  for  the 
instmction,  and  also  for  the  comfort  and  encour- 
agement of  the  farmer.    With  the  vague  undefined 
terror  of  the  utter  ruin  which  Corn-law  abolition  is 
to  produce  hanging  over  him,  and  while  suffering 
under  the  Tariff  panic,  together  with  the  real  evils 
of  exorbitant  rents  and  fluctuating  markets,  the 
Britbh  Farmer  now  more  than  ever  requires  to  be 
told  how  he  may  retrieve  his  affairs  and  improve 
bis  future  condition.    This  is  to  be  done  simply  by 
rendering  his  acres  more  productive,  by  means  of 
unproved  principles  of  husbandry,  originating  in 
thediscovericB  of  science  and  philosophically  applied 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.     In  the  Introductory 
Observations  to  this  Treatise,  Mr.  Smith  contraste 
the  rapid,  the  indeed  marvellous  progress  of  all 
sorts  of  manufactures  within  the  last  half  century, 
from  the  discoveries  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
science,  with  the  stagnant  condition  of  agriculture, 
— ^with,in  other  words,  the  manufaetwre  of  com  and 
of  the  other  kinds  of  food.  Within  that  period,  the 
steam-engine  and  the  jenny  have,  in  manufactures, 
taken  the  place  of  manual  and  animal  labour,  of  the 
primitive  huid-loom  and  the  spinning-wheel,  and 
with  an  increased  powerof  production  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  calculate  ;  while  the  sons  of  the  soil,  who 
ought  to  have  made  some  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the 
march  of  improvement,  still  plod  on  through  win- 
ter's cold  and  summer's  heat,  reaping  not  much 
more  than  the  same  quantity  of  produce  which 
their  forefathers  did  five  hundred  years  ago.     And 
yet  this  writer  contends  that  the  limits  of  the 
earth's  fertility  are  no  more  to  be  permanently 
fixed  than  the  powers  of  manufacturing  produc- 
tiveness.   Both  are  alike  under  the  dominion  of 
mind.    Nor  will  any  one  deny  that  the  ultimate 
limits  of  the  earth's  fertility  are  only,  from  the 
still  imperfect  lights  of  science,  but  beginning  to 
be  guessed  at.    Mr.  Smith  remarks, — 

Half  a  oentnry  snfBeed  to  Europeans,  not  only  to 
eqoal,  bat  to  surpass  the  Chinese  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
betnres;  and  this  was  owing  merely  to  the  application 
of  correot  principles  deduced  from  the  study  of  chemistry. 
Bnt  how  infinitely  inferior  is  the  agriculture  of  Europe, 

*  Prodnetive  Fanning  ;  or  a  Familiar  Digest  of  the  Recent 
DiicoTeries  of  Iiiebeg,  Davy,  and  other  celehrated  writerB  on 
.Vegetable  Chemistry  ;  shoiring  how  the  results  of  English 
TilWs  might  be  greatly  Augmented.  Br  Joseph  A.  Smith. 
Edinburgh :  Tait.    London;  Simpkin,  Hanhall,  &  Co. 
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even  of  boasted  England,  to  that  of  China  !  The  Chinese 
are  the  most  admirable  gardeners  and  trainers  of  plants, 
for  each  of  which  they  understand  bow  to  prepare  and 
apply  the  best  adapted  manure.  .  .  .  Patient  ob- 
servation of  resnits,  and  a  ready  adoption  of  really  use- 
All  plans;  steady  persistance,  not  in  antiquated  methods 
and  notions,  bnt  in  all  that  has  been  found  by  experience 
to  be  beneficial, — ^have  raised  the  agriculture  of  that 
country,  long  ago,  to  a  position  which  would  rapidly, 
nay,  instantly,  be  ours,  if  science  were  permitted  to 
achieve  for  us  that  which,  with  them,  has  been  the  slow 
growth  of  centuries  of  experiment.  The  soil  of  England 
ofilers  inexhaustible  resources,  which,  when  properly  ap- 
preciated and  employed,  mnst  increase  our  wealth,  onr 
popnlation,  and  onr  physical  strength.  The  same  energy 
of  character,  the  same  extent  of  resources,  which  have 
always  distingnished  Englishmen,  and  made  them  excel 
in  arms,  commerce,  and  learning,  only  require  to  be 
strongly  directed  to  agriculture,  to  ensure  the  happiest 
effects.  We  possess  advantages,  in  the  use  of  machi- 
nery and  the  division  of  labour,  peculiar  to  ourselves  ; 
and  these  having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  aiding  one 
great  division  of  hnman  industry,  we  are  justified  in  the 
assertion,  that  the  steam-engine  and  machinery  has  not 
done  more  for  trade,  than  science  and  skill,  in  vanons 
ways,  may  do  for  land. 

There  is,  at  the  present  distressing  crius, 
cheering  and  consolation  for  all  classes  of  society 
in  the  spirit  of  these  remarks.  The  treatise  which 
they  introduce  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  judicious 
compilation.  It  is,  perhaps,  its  distinguishing 
merit  that  it  is  so,  and  that  from  its  pages  the 
practical  farmer  may  obtain  such  a  degree  of  in- 
sight into  those  general  principles  upon  which  all 
successful  cultivation  rests,  as  will  awaken  his 
mind  to  the  necessity  of  farther  inquiry,  besides 
informing  it.  The  Lectures  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  on  the  Chemistry  of  Agriculture,  and  Ihose  of 
Dr.  Mason  Good,  the  writings  of  Johnston  the  agri- 
culturist, and,  above  all,  the  important  views 
more  recently  unfolded  by  Professor  Liebeg,  are 
presented  to  the  farmer  in  a  condensed  form,  and 
stripped  of  those  technicalities  in  which  men  of 
science  sometimes  invest  their  discoveries,  as  if  to 
veil  them  from  the  uninitiated,  or  the  men  of  plain 
sense  and  plain  education.  A  more  useful  work  could 
not  therefore  be  given  to  the  practical  farmer,  than 
this  brief  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  first  principles 
of  his  art,  and  of  their  results  in  increased  produc- 
tion. The  treatise  is  divided  into  thirteen  chap- 
ters, the  earlier  ones  being  more  purely  scientific, 
while  the  latter  chapters  are  strictly  practical.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  work, 
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■we  shall,  at  random,  clt«  a  fbw  detached  sentences 
from  its  practical  department  :— 

FAIiOWINO. 

Let  ni  premise  that  Mr.  Smith  patronizes  no 
systematic  fallows.  He  shows  how  the  necessity 
for  them  may,  in  aU  cases,  he  obviated. 
_  "The  exhauition  ofalhMa  in  a  loil  by  ineoessiTe  «r«pi 
IS  the  true  reason  why  practical  fanners  tuppote  them- 
selTcs  compelled  to  goffer  land  to  lie  feUow.  It  is  the 
greatest  possible  mistake  to  think  that  the  temporary 
diminution  of  fertility  in  a  field  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
loss  of  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  it  previonBly  con- 
tained :  it  is  principally  the  consequence  of  the  exhaus- 
tion of  potash  and  soda,  which  are  restored  by  the  slow 
process  of  the  more  complete  disintegration  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  soil.  It  is  evident  that  the  careflil  tilling 
of  fallow  land  must  accelerate  and  iacrvase  this  further 
breaking  up  of  its  mineral  ingredients.  Nor  is  this  re- 
pose of  the  soil  always  necessary.  A  leld,  which  has 
become  unfitted  for  a  certain  kindjof  produce,  may  not, 
on  thai  ocoovMt,  be  unsuitable  for  anoth»  ;  aad  apon 
this  observation  a  system  of  'agriculture  has  been  gra- 
dually formed,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  produce  in  a  succession  of  years, 
with  the  least  outlay  for  manure.  Beoanse  plants  re- 
quire for  their  giowtii  diferent  constituents  of  soil, 
chsoging  the  crop  from  year  to  year  will  maintain  the 
fertility  of  tiiat  soil  f  provided  it  be  done  with  jndgment) 
quite  as  well  as  leavmg  it  at  rest  or  fUlow.  In  this  we 
but  imitate  nature.  The  oak,  after  Uuriving  for  long 
generations  on  a  particular  spot,  gradoally  sickens  ;  its 
entire  race  dies  out ;  other  trees  and  shrnbs  succeed  it, 
till,  at  length,  the  surface  becomes  so  charged  with  an 
excess  of  dead  vegeUble  matter,  that  the  forest  becomes 
a  peat  moss,  or  a  surface  up<ai  which  no  large  tree  will 
grow.  GeneraUy  long  before  this  can  occur,  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  causes  has  graduaUy  removed  from  the 
soil  substances  essential  to  the  growth  of  oak,  leaving 
othMS  favourable  and  necessary  to  the  giowth  of  beedi 
or  pine.  So,  in  practical  fiuming,  one  laop  In  artificial 
rotation  with  others,  extracts  from  the  soil  a  certain 
quantity  of  necessary  inorganic  matters  ;  a  second  car- 
ries off,  in  preference,  those  which  the  former  had  left, 
and  neither  oonld  nor  would  take  np. 

Experience  proves  that  v^uat  shonld  not  be  attempted 
to  be  raised  after  teheat  on  the  same  soil  j  for,  like  to- 
bacco, it  ex^atud  the  soil.  But,  if  "humus,"  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  gives  it  the  power  of  prodnefaig  com, 
how  happens  it  that,  in  soils  formed  in  large  proportion 
of  mouldered  wood,  the  com-stalkTattains  no  strength, 
and  droops  permanently  1  The  cause  is  this  :  the  strength 
of  the  stalk  is  due  to  eilieate  of  potath,  and  the  com  te- 
qniiea  photpkate  o/magneHa;  neither  of  which  substances 
a  soa  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  can  afford,  since  it 
does  not  contain  them  :  the  plant  may,  indeed,  onder 
such  circumstances,  become  an  herb,  but  Will  bear  no 
seeds.  We  say  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  necessary  j — 
the  small  quantities  of  the  phosphates  found  in  peas  and 
beans  is  the  cause  of  their  eomparatively  small  value  as 
articles  of  nonrishment,  since  they  surpass  all  other 
vegetable  food  in  the  quantity  of  nitro(/m  they  contain. 
But  as  the  component  parts  of  bone,  namely,  pbo3pta,te 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  are  absent  in  beans  and  peas,  they 
satisfy  appetite  without  increasing  the  strength. 

Again,  how  does  it  happen  that  wheat  does  bot  floniish 
on  a  sandy  soil,  and  that  a  limestone  sell  is  also  unsuit- 
able, unless  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  clay  t 
Evidently  because  these  soils  do  not  contain  potash  and 
soda,  (always  found  in  clay  5)  the  growth  of  wheat  being 
arrested  by  this  circumstance,  even  should  all  other  re- 
quisite substances  be  presented  in  abundance.  It  is  be- 
cause they  are  mutually  prejudiflial  by  appropriating 
the  alkalies  of  the  soil,  that  worraweod  will  not  thrive 
where  wheat  has  grown,  nor  wheat  where  wormwood 
has  been. 

One  hundred  parts  of  wheat  straw  yield  ISi  of  ashes  ; 
the  same  quantity  of  barley  straw,  84  ;  of  oat  straw 
only  4  :  the  ashes  of  the  three  are,  chemicaUy,  of  the 


same  composition.  TJpon  the  same  Aeld  wUeh  will 
yield  only  one  harvest  of  wheat,  two  successive  crops  of 
barley  may  be  raised,  and  three  of  oats.  We  have,  in 
these  (kcts,  a  clear  proof  of  what  is  abstracted  (Wnb  Uis 
soil,  and,  eonscquently,  '«^at  plants  requite  for  tbeii 
growth^— a  key  to  the  rational  mode  of  sopplyins  ttas 
de^ciencyt 

Potash  IS  not  the  only  substance  requisite  for  the  ex* 
istence  of  most  plants  ;  indeed  it  may  be  replaced,  in 
some  cases,  by  soda,  magnesia,  or  lime  ;  but  other  sub- 
stances are  required  also. 

We  cannot  go  farther  on  this  topic  Let  us  take 
anotlier  and  more  limited  case  of  »grieiiltaial 
economy,  guided  by  science. 

The  offensive  carbonate  of  ammonia  tn  close  stables  is 
very  injurious  to  the  eyes  and  lungs  of  horses,  as  ths 
army  veterinary  surgeons  are  well  aUe  to  testify.  They 
adopt  measures  to  carry  it  off  by  ventilation  and  deaoli- 
ness.  If  the  floors  of  stables  or  cow-sheds  were  strewed 
with  common  gypsum,  they  would  lose  all  their  ofi^nnvs 
and  injurious  smell,  and  none  of  the  ammonia  wfaiah 
forms  could  be  lost,  but  would  be  retained  in  a  cinditio* 
serviceable  as  manure,  ihia  composition,  swept  from 
the  stable  floor,  nearly  constitutes  what  is  sold  under 
the  denomination  of  urate.  Manufacturers  of  this  ma- 
terial state,  that  three  or  four  hundred-weight  at  matt 
form  snfOcient  lunure  for  an  acre :  afkrmorepromisiBg 
adventure  for  a  practical  flnmer  will  be  to  go  to  some 
expense  in  saving  his  own  liquid  manure,  and,  after 
mixing  it  with  burnt  gypsum,  to  lay  it  abundantly  upon 
his  corn-lands.  For,  in  this  way,  he  may  use  aa  much 
gypsum  as  will  absorb  the  whole  of  the  nrinei     >     •    • 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  loss  sostainM  fefthe 
fermentation  of  dnog-hei^s.  As  we  observed,  in  ail 
earlier  section,  when  it  is  considered  that,  with  «Kry 
pound  of  ammonia  which  evaporates,  a  loss  of  tixtf 
poundi  of  com  is  snstained,  and  that,  with  every  ponna 
ef  urine,  a  pound  of  wheat  might  be  prodnoed,  the  bi- 
difference  with  which  liquid  refose  ia  allowed  to  nut  t« 
waste  is  quite  incomprehensible.  That  it  should  be 
allowed  to  expend  its  anuqonia  by  fermentation  in  the 
dung-heap,  and  evaporation  into  the  atmosphere,  is  as- 
oribable  solely  to  ignorance  of  the  elementary  outlines 
ef  tint  science  which  hitherto  the  practical  fisrmer  has 
thought  it  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an  honour  to  pnbliih, 
glorying  in  his  utter  disregard  of  all  bookish  knowledgej 
and  substituting  his  own  notions  of  wasteful  and  vague 
experience,  for  the  calm  deductions  of  sound  and  rational 

investigation It  is  by  no  means  diflenlt 

to  prevent  the  destructive  fermentation  and  heating  of 
farm-yard  compost.  The  sur&ce  should  be  defei^ed 
from  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  A  compact  marl, 
or  a  tenacious  clay,  offers  the  best  protection  against  ths 
ur ;  and  before  the  dung  is  covered  over,  or,  as  it  were, 
sealed  up,  it  should  be  dried  as  much  as  possible.  If 
the  dung  be  found  at  any  time  to  heat  strongly,  it  should 
be  turned  over,  and  cooled  by  exposure  to  air.  Water- 
ing dung-hills  is  sometimes  recommended  for  checking 
the  process  of  putrefaction,  and  the  consequent  escape 
of  ammonia ;  but  this  practice  is  not  consistent  with  eor- 
reet  chemistry.  It  may  cool  the  dung  for  a  short  time ; 
but  moisture  is  a  principal  agent  in  all  processes  of  de- 
composition. Water,  or  moisture,  is  as  necessary  to  Hba 
change  as  air ;  and  to  supply  it  to  reeking  dung,  is  to 
supply  an  agent  which  will  hasten  its  decay. 

If  a  thsmometer,  plunged  into  the  dung,  does  not  rise 
much  above  blood-heat,  there  is  little  danger  ef  the  es- 
cape of  ammonia.  When  a  piece  of  paper,  moistened 
with  spirit  of  salt,  or  muriatic  add,  held  over  tiie  steams 
arising  from  a  dung-hill,  gives  dense  fumes,  it  is  a  oer- 
tun  test  that  decomposition  is  going  too  far ;  for  this  in- 
dicates that  ammonia  is  not  only  formed,  but  is  esanpiag 
to  unite  with  the  acid  in  the  shape  of  sal-ammoniju!. 

When  dung  is  to  be  preserved  for  any  tinst  the  sitoa- 
tion  in  which  it  is  kept  is  of  importaaee.  It  AouM,  ff 
possible,  be  defended  from  the  sun.  To  preserve  it 
under  sheds  would  be  of  great  use,  or  to  rarice  the  site 
of  a  dung-hill  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall.  The  floor  on 
which  the  dung  is  heaped,  should,  if  possible,  be  paved 
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i»tk  flfti  iionoa^  ud  ihcfo  shoTild  be  a  little  inoUnatioii 
nooB  sMh  aide  iowarde  tke  eentie,  in  wUoh  Okete  ahonld 
be  ctrsiiis,  eonnsoted  witli «  small  well,  f luniBhed  with  a 
POMp,  by  whioh  any  floid  aurtter  nay  b«  eolleeted  tot 
A*  OMof  tke  land.  It  too  oAm  haw«iie,ti>at  a  bean, 
utfail^  extractite  fluid  k  suffered  to  drain  away  ficom  the 
«tt^[.]iiU,  m  a«  to  be  oiinly  hwt  to  the  tus. 

EXUnNATION  MUD  nU>BOTElIEKT  OF  SOILS. 

^  Ik  aeeertainiag  the  composition  of  barren  soils  with  a 
'via^ir  to  their  iHoduotiTeness,  or  of  paftnb;  nnprodno- 
ttT*  land  in  order  to  its  antendment,  thev  'should  be 
coaspaied  with  fertile  soils  in  the  sane  neighbourhood, 
•ad  in  similar  situations;  as  the  difference  of  eompoei- 
ttan  ■¥dll,  bk  meat  eaaee,  indieate  the  prop»  methods  of 
iia|>ruT8aent.    For  instance,  if,  on  washing  a  portion  of 
•tanle  soil,  it  bo  found  to  ooaiain  largely  any  salt  (^ 
iim,  or  any  aeid  matter,  it  may  be  ameliorated  with 
fut^lime,  whidi  remores  tite  sourness,  or,  in  other 
WM^  oombines  with  and  nentralixea  the  acid.    For 
«Wii«i  puM  fresh  bomt  oaastio  lime  is  injurious  to  ve- 
Setetion,  yet,  in  oorabination  With  acids,  (as  in  chalk,)  it 
y*OT«*  eminently  serrieeable.     A  soil,  apparently  of 
^ed  ttxtaire,  was  put  into  the  huids  i^  ^  Humphrey 
Pivry  Ibr  examinatii»,  said  to  be  remarkable  D»  its  nn- 
mteew  for  agriealtural  purpoees ;  he  found  it  eontained 
■olph)^  of  iron,  or  green  eoppeias,  sod  ofllsred  the  <^ 
Tioau  remedy  of  top-diesaing  with  lime,  which  deoom* 
f(MM  the  ndphata.    So,  if  tlMre  be  an  exoees  of  lime,  in 
teof  form,  in  the  soil,  it  may  be  removed  by  the  ^>pliiM- 
ti«B  of  sand  ov  clay.    Soils  too  abundant  in  sand  are 
beaefitad  by  the  nee  «f  clay  or  nwl,  er  TSgetable  mat- 
ter.   To  a  field  of  light  sand  that  had  been  mueh  bunt 
«ip  by  a  hot  soBaer,  the  application  of  peat  was  reoem- 
kaeaded  as  a  tap-drawing ;  it  was  attraded  not  <«ily  with 
uimedial*  adruitage,  bat  the  good  efibots  were  perma- 
BSBt.    A  defldenoy  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  is 
eaaUy  dtsoorenble,  and  may  as  easily  be  supplied  by 
aaaaare.    On  the  other  hand,  an  eseesa  of  M^trtoMs  mat- 
ter may  be  remored  fay  paring  and  burning,  or  liy  the 

Mn>Ueaiiott  of  «artA]»  materials,  &c.,&o. 

Vtom  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  easily  eri- 
drat,  that  the  beneBeial  efibct  of  the  bomt  ash  is  chiefly 
ewiag  t*  tiw  ready  snpply  of  tuor^ami*  and  saline  m&- 
tffial  tt  yield*  to  the  seeds  wUdi  may  aAenrnrds  be 
■wtttewd  there;  basidee  whiek,  the  roots  ef  weeds  and 
poorar  grasses.  If  ae*  exterminated  by  the  paring,  are  so 
flur  injured  as  te  lead  to  their  death  smI  subset^est  de- 
eeaiporitieii. 

tnunoNS. 

The  improrement  of  peaU  or  hog$,  or  marsh  lands, 
most  be  preceded  by  muiHiNa;  stagnant  water  being 
injurious  to  all  the  nntritiTe  classes  of  plants.  Soft 
black  peats,  when  drained,  are  often  made  productire 
by  the  mere  appIJ<;ation  of  sand  or  clay  as  a  top-dnssing. 
Tkefini  ttep  to  bt  toitn,  in  order  to  iiureatt  AefertiUly 
if  nearly  au  tin  ittpntabU  lands  m  Oreat  BrUain,Uto 
dbjlIN  ikem.  So  long  as  they  remain  vxt,  they  will  oon- 
tinne  to  be  eold.  miere  too  much  water  is  present  in 
the  soil,  thatlfood  of  the  plant  which  the  soil  supplies 
is  so  much  diluted  aod  weakened  that  the  phuit  is  of 
aseessity  seantily  nourished.  By  the  removal  of  the 
soperfluoas  water,  the  soil  crumbles,  becomes  less  stiff 
and  tenacious,  air  uid  warmth  gain  ready  access  to  the 
roots  of  the  growing  plant ;  the  access  of  air  (and  conse- 
quently of  the  carbonic  acid  which  the  atmosphere  freely 
supplies)  being  an  essential  element  in  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  most  important  vegetable  productions. 
Every  one  knows,  that  when  water  is  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  a  flower^pot  full  of  soil,  it  wiU  gradually  find 
its  way  to  the  surface,  however  light  that  soil  may  be : 
so,  in  sandy  soils  or  subsoils  in  the  open  field.  If  water 
abound  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  or  if  it  so  abound  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  snob  water  will  rise  to  the 
Burfiuse ;  and  as  the  sun's  heat  causes  it  to  dry  off,  more 
water  will  rise  to  snpply  its  place.  This  attntction 
from  beneath  will  always  go  on  most  strongly  when  the 
air  is  dry  and  warm,  and  so  a  donble  mischief  will  en- 
sue :  the  soil  will  be  kept  cold  and  wet ;  and  instead  of 
a  free  passage  of  air  downwards  aboat  the  growing  roots, 


there  will  be  established  a  constant  eartent  of  water  up- 
wards. Of  course,  the  remedy  for  all  tMs  is  aa  ^!)I«»««« 
system  of  drainage. 

The  following  judicious  observatioM  are  fbtmd 
in  a  very  brief  chapter  on  Adyertised  "  Mineral  Fer- 
tiUzers"  for  the  soil ;  wkieh,  ia  their  yatmted 
nniversalit J  of  ttaeful  appHeation,  Mr.  Smith  seesu 
to  hold  in  about  the  same  relative  value  as  faahioii^ 
able  quack  pills  for  all  manner  of  diseases.  He  lays 
down,  that  "  fertilizers"  wluch  do  not  either  add  to 
the  soil  what  it  crrigiiukllj  wanted,  er  what  has 
been  abstracted  from  it  by  previous  cropping,  most 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Yet  he  sees  many  advan- 
tages that  may  result  from  the  skilful  use  of  these 
"  fertiUMTB."  Thers  must,  however,  in  the  first 
place,  be  a  close  examinati<m  of  the  soil,  to  aaeer- 
tain  the  kind  of  medicament  or  sustenance  that  it 
requires, — and  then 

let  as  suppose  that  this  is  done,  and  that  an  artifleial 
•aline  or  mineral  compost  is  judiciously  and  aecoiately 
pat  together,  either  to  meet  the  deficieao^,  or  added  |o 
a  tolerably  go«d  soil  to  increase  its  fertility.  The  ad- 
vantages ef  its  OS*  are  not  overstated  in  a  recent  pam- 
phlett 

ist,  tt  is  cheap,  eompared  with  its  value :  a  twenty 
shilling  cask  will  snpply  an  acre. 

M,  It  is  light  and  easily  castied,  when  oomjpared  with 
carting  manure. 

Sd,  It  is  suitable  for  small  holders  who  caanot  afford 
soiling,  or  keeping  of  cattle  for  making  dung-b«aps. 

4th,  It  enables  a  tenant-at-wiU  to  take  a  good  crop 
out  of  done-out  land,  if  Ua  landlord  reftise  to  renew.     . 

Sth,  It  fontishes  to  banen  land  saok  food  for  plsmto 
as  had  bcCT  deficient ;  sseh  d^sota  of  one  or  mere  sub- 
stances being,  tn  ^fMra^,  the  cause  of  sisrility. 

6tA,  It  enables  the  cnltivatoT  to  extract  tea  times  as 
much  vegetable  aliment  for  his  plants  from  ths  sail,  and 
from  other  manure,  as  they  could  ethe^wise,  in  nesl 
eases,  yield. 

But  yet  all  these  advantages  remain  to  b«  tested 
in  every  case  by  individual  experience. 

The  »on$tit¥tion  of  a  soi^,  like  the  eoaitttiKtoa  of  a 
horst,  01  a  human  being,  requires  to  be  kii|)wn  and  un- 
derstood, if  we  wenld  prescribe  otherwise  than  at  ran- 
dom, expensively,  uaprofitably,  or  iiyuriously,  either  for 
the  diseases  of  the  one,  or  for  the  deficiencies  of  thi» 
(Mier. 

Many  conditiens  are  necessary  for  the  life  and  growth 
of  plants.  Eadi  kind  requires  special  conditions ;  and 
riioald  bat  cue  ot  these  be  wanting,  although  all  the 
rest  be  supplied,  the  (daats  will  not  be  brought  to  ma- 
turity. It  is  ia  vegetable  as  in  animal  life  ;  a  mother 
erams  her  child  exdusivriy  with  arrow-root ;  it  becomes 
fot,  it  is  tme ;  but  alas  1  it  is  rieketty,  and  gets  its  teetb 
very  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  Mamn»  is  ignorant,  or 
never  thinks  that  her  offspring  cannot  make  bone,  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  phosphate  of  lime,  the  principal 
bulk  of  bone  ont  of  starch.  It  does  its  best ;  and  were  it 
not  for  a  little  milk  and  bread,  perhaps  now  and  then  a 
little  meat  and  soup,  it  would  have  no  bones  and  no  teeth 
at  all.  Farmers  keep  poultry;  and  what  is  true  of  fowls, 
is  true  of  a  cabbage,  a  turnip,  or  an  ear  of  wheat.  If  we 
mix  with  the  food  of  fowls  a  sufficient  quantity  of  egg- 
shells, or  chalk,  which  they  eat  greedily,  they  will  lay 
many  more  eggs  than  before.  A  well-fed  fowl  is  dis- 
posed to  lay  a  vast  number  of  eggs  ;  but  cannot  do  so 
without  the  materials  for  the  shells,  however  nourishing 
in  other  respects  her  food  may  be.  A  fowl,  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  not  finding  any  lime  in  the  soil, 
nor  mortar  from  walls,  nor  calcareous  matter  in  her  food, 
is  incapacitated  fTom  laying  any  eggs  at  all.  Let  for- 
mers lay  such  facts  as  these,  which  are  matter  of  com- 
mon observation,  to  heart,  and  transfer  the  analogy,  as 
they  justly  may  do,  to  the  habits  of  plants,  which  are  as 
truly  alive,  and  answer  as  closely  to  evil  or  judicious 
treatment  as  their  ovm  horses. 
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_  The  barren  soil  on  the  coast  of  Pem  is  rendered  fer- 
tile by  means  of  a  manure  called  Gnano,  which  is  col- 
lected Arom  several  islands  in  the  South  Sea.  It  forms  a 
layer  several  feet  in  thickness  upon  the  surface  of  these 
islands,  and  consists  of  the  putrid  excrements  of  innu- 
merable sea-fovrl  that  remain  on  them  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  This  substance  has  recently  been  imported 
in  large  quantities  into  Enghuid  ;  and  its  fertilising 
powers  are  very  extraordinary.  Its  price,  about  ^£18 
per  ton,  is  a  serious  objection  ;  and  since  the  nitrogen  it 
contains  forms  its  principal  recommendation,  doubtless 
other  matters  nearer  home  will  not  be  wasted,  or  their  va- 
lue remain  unknown  and  disregarded,  as  to  a  great  ex- 
tent they  have  been.  As  to  the  practical  results  of  the 
application  of  Guano,  an  intelligent  agriculturist  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hamburg  has  forwarded  the  annexed 
remarks  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardetur'i  Chro»ioU.  He 
observes  that "  Most  of  the  experiments  with  guano  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  city  have  been  made  on  meadows  and 
lawns.  On  these  it  has  produced  the  best  possible 
efTeots  ;  so  that,  for  instance,  at  Flottbeck,  the  patches 
mannred  with  goano  presented  not  only  a  finer  and 
darker  green,  bnt  the  grass  was  closer  and  more  rich ; 
ao  that,  comparing  it  with  patches  not  guanised,  the 
produce  of  the  former  may,  without  exaggeration,  be 
stated  to  be  double.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extraordi- 
nary forcing  qualities  of  guano,  we  may  mention,  that  at 
Flottbeck,  on  a  spot  of  grass  managed  after  the  English 
fashion,  the  second  cutting  of  the  grass  was  necessarily 
five  days  after  the  first ;  while  the  grass  growing  close 
by,  (which  had  not  iieen  guanised,)  although  healthy 
and  vigorous,  required  double  the  time  to  arrive  at  the 
same  state  of  progress.  It  deserves  to  be  stated  as 
something  remarkable,  that  on  the  guanised  spot,  the 
dew  appeared  in  the  morning  much  stronger  on  the  tops 
of  tiie  leaves,  than  on  the  part  nngnanised.  In  an  ex- 
periment made  by  M.  Staudinger  on  a  barren  liill,  com- 
posed of  granite  or  quartz,  the  guanised  spot  exhibited 
»  dark  blmsh  green  sward,  while  round  about  nothing 
bnt  barrenness  was  to  be  seen.  If,  therefore,  a  land- 
owner wishes  to  cover  bleak  hnngry  pasture  in  a  short 
time  with  nutritious  grass  for  cattle  or  sheep,  the  guano 
oertainly  is  the  thing  to  do  it.  It  wonld  not  only  pro- 
duce a  plentifhl  fodder  in  the  autumn,  where  cattle  can 
be  well  nourished  and  prepared  for  the  winter,  but 
such  guanised  pasture  will  bring  a  heavy  crop  early  in 
the  spring.  'Guano  has  also  been  used  advantageously 
on  a  sour  meadow,  overgrown  with  horsetails  ;  and  it 
produced,  instead  of  reeds  and  buU-mshes,  a  dense 
tnrf  of  sweet  grass,  and  the  horsetail  almost  disap- 
peared. Thus,  in  the  first  place,  more  grass  is  obtained, 
which  may  be  put  down  as  double  the  former  crops ; 
and  then  the  grass  is  very  much  improved  in  quality. 
Of  course  good  drainage  mnst  be  attended  to  on  each 
meadow,  if  the  result  is  expected  to  be  complete.  In 
nsing  guano  we  must  be  carefol  to  pulverise  it  well ; 
because,  on  account  of  its  tenacity,  it  will  form  into 
lamps,  and  on  places  where  it  lies  too  thick,  it  will  bum 
the  grass,  although  subsequently,  even  on  snch  places  a 
luxuriant  herbage  will  spring  np.  Experiments  with 
pano  on  spring  crops  have  been  as  snooessfhl  at  Flott- 
beck, with  both  wheat  and  rye,  as  on  the  above  mea- 
dow. The  wheat  manured  in  the  spring  with  gnano  is 
much  superior  to  that  manured  in  the  ordinary  way, 
both  in  grain  and  straw.  The  following  experiment 
was  tried  on  a  spot  of  almost  blowing  sand : — '  On  the 


18th  March,  several  square  rods  in  the  above  locality, 
planted  with  winter  rye,  were  strewed  witii  gnano. 
The  spot  thus  manured  was  in  a  short  time  not  only 
oonspicuous  for  its  dark  green  colour,  bnt  the  tiller  be- 
came so  luxuriant  as  to  cover  the  whole  exataee.     Not- 
withstanding a  drought  of  two  months,  the  gnaoised 
crops  remained    in    the    same    flourishing    conditi<m ; 
whilst  the  other  rye  standing  close  by  had  a  weak  and 
sickly  appearance.     Subsequently  the  former  attained 
the  height  of  flve  or  six  feet,  with  ears  five  inches  long^ 
vrith  strong  plump  grain  ;  whilst  the  latter  were  searee- 
ly  half  that  height  in  straw,  and  their  ears  were  barren 
and  empty.'    This  experiment  speaks  in  favour  of  gnano 
in  preference  to  other  manure  in  another  respect.    It  a 
light  sandy  soil  like  the  above  is  manured  too  mnch 
with  common  dung,  and  if  there  follows  a  luxuriant  to- 
getation,  with  dark  green  foliage,  we  may  be  sure  that, 
if  there  be  subsequently  any  long  drought,  or  snddea 
change  of  temperature  iVom  great  heat  to  intense  cold, 
rust  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  whilst,  in  the  above 
experiment,  notwithstanding  a  nine-weeks'  drooght,  and 
some    intervening   nights'  fix>st,    the    growth    of   the 
guanised  rye  was  unifoitaly  good  up  to  the  ripening  of 
grain— a  sufficient  proof  that  the  guano  mnst  ponooas 
the  property  of  attracting  and  retaining  the  fine  vi^tour 
contained  in  the  air.    Hence  the  fact  is  to  be  explained 
why  dew  was  more  apparent  on  the  gnanised  tnrf  than 
on  that  not  subjected  to  that  process.     As  we  know 
that,  in  general,  during  the  long  dronght,  the  action  at 
dung — ^in  tiet  of  every  manure — ceases  ;  and  as  it  is 
light  sandy  soil  which  first   suffers  from  drought,  it 
must  be  evident  what  valuable  manure  gnano  is,  not  only 
on  pastures,  but  for  winter  rye,  our  chief  crop  on  light 
land.    If  an  acre  of  land  is  dressed  with  125  lbs.  of 
gnano,  an  abundant  crop  of  grain  and  straw  will  ftilly 
repay  the  expenses  incurred.    If  such  a  rye-field  is  laid 
down  in  spring  with  meadow  catstail  grass  (PhUumpra- 
teiue)  and  white  clover,  a  heavy  grass  crop  in  the  autumn 
wonld  still  increase  the  advantages  already  mentioned. 
As  rape  can  by  no  means  be  too  luxuriant,  guuio  wonld 
produce  an  extraordinary  result  on  it." 

If  a  soil  consist  only  of  sand  and  clay,  and  be  defi- 
cient of  organic  matter,  or  the  decaying  remnants  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life,  it  is  sufficient,  and  chemicallr 
correct,  to  add  to  it  gnano,  in  order  to  ensure  a  plentl- 
All  crop.  Gnano  consists  of  anmonia  in  separate  oom- 
bination  with  uric,  phosphoric,  oxalic,  and  oarimnio  adds, 
together  with  a  few  earthy  salts  and  some  impurities. 
If  gnano  be  the  fertilizer  employed,  it  is  valuable,  chiefly 
trom  the  ammonia  it  contains;  and  ammonia  is  valuable 
becanse  one  of  its  elements  is  nitrogen,  which  is  yielded 
to  the  plants. 

Mr.  Smith  goes  on  to  exhort  the  fanner  to  pre- 
serve and  economise  all  the  substances  containing 
nitrogen,  and  he  tells  how  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
this  important  constituent  of  manures. 

These  random  gleanings  will  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  of  the  nature  and  merits  of  the  work — this 
true  "  Fanner's  Friend."  If  the  book  wen  not 
brief,  and  so  low-priced  as  to  be  accessible  to  even 
the  hnmblest  indindual  engaged  in  qgricoltoral 
studies  or  operations,  we  should  deem  it  a  duty  to 
refer  to  it  at  greater  lengtli.  As  it  is,  we  earnestly 
recommend  it. 
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NEW  NOVELS.— THE  HOME;  OR,  FAMILY  CARES  AND  FAMILY  JOYS .• 


Tas  cordial  welcome  given  to  the  Swedish  novel, 
Th«  Netghboun,  has  made  Mrs.  Howitt  lose  no 
time  in  laying  another  Tale  before  the  public  from 
the  same  source.  The  Home  is  written  by  the 
same  Frederika  Bremer  who  has  so  charmingly  de  - 
scribed  the  domestic  life  and  the  womanly  relations 
and  character  of  her  own  country,  and,  we  may 
affirm,  of  every  country  and  people  that  daim  de- 
scent from  the  Teutonic  family.  England,  in  the 
rsce  of  external  civilisation,  may,  by  a  few  gener- 
ations, have  shot  a-head  of  her  sister  lands,  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Demnark,  and  Norway ;  but  all  the 
group  essentially  belong  to  the  same  stanch,  ho- 
nest stock,  and,  save  in  the  mere  superficies  of  so- 
ciety, exhibit  many  more  points  of  resemblance 
than  of  dissimilitude.  One  cause  of  the  pleasure 
which  many  readers  received  from  The  Neighbour 
must  have  been,  that  it  recalled  and  vivified  for 
them  an  England  of  the  olden  time. 

This  new  story,  taken  as  a  whole,  fully  sustains 
all  that  we  said  in  praise  of  the  penetrative  sub- 
tlety, nice  discrimination,  and  exquisite  deli- 
cacy of  touch,  which  is  displayed  in  the  first 
delightful  fiction  of  Miss  Bremer.  Yet,  though. 
The  Home  does  in  one  view  exhibit  equal,  or  even 
soperior  powers,  it  may  not  all  at  once  be  found 
to  possess  the  same  popular  attraction  as  the  elder- 
bom.  If  not  less  substantially  excellent,  it  is  less 
brilliant  in  tone,  and  less  romantic  in  incident,  and 
more  quiet  and  every-day  in  character.  In  many 
respects  The  Home,  in  the  early  part  of  the  work, 
resembles  the  best  of  our  Juvenile  fictions;  as 
many  of  the  characters  are  still  mere  children,  or 
rery  young  persons,  and  the  incidents  refer  to 
them.  There  is  a  whole  happy  household  of  these 
human  microcosms,  each  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  other  in  intellect,  disposition,  person,  and 
countenance ;  but  all  good,  true,  fresh,  natural,  and 
charming,  and,  under  a  discipline  of  wisdom  and 
love,  growing  better  and  more  amiable  every  day. 
Judge  Frank,  the  family-father,  is  a  man  of 
humble  birth,  now  a  provincial  magistrate,  who  has 
manfully  fought  his  way  upward  in  society,  and 
attained  his  proper  sphere.  He  is  an  active-minded, 
firm,  judicious  man,  as  well  as  one  of  superior  un- 
derstanding and  attauimente;  warmly  affectionate 
in  his  family,  yet  feeling  himself  fully  the  master 
there  ;  an  earnest  bread-winner,  desirous  of  pro- 
moting the  substantial  comfort  and  happiness  of 
his  wife,  and  of  all  about  him,  but,  at  the  same 
Ume,  expecting,  and  indeed  exacting  strict  atten- 
tion to  domestic  duties,  a  regular  well-ordered 
household ;  nay,  even  a  good  dinner  for  himself 
and  his  friends,  well  cooked  and  punctually  served. 
His  wife  b,  in  her  personal  tastes,  in  some  re- 
spects, most  unlike  her  sturdy  lord ;  yet,  after  they 
come  to  understand  each  other,  they  harmonize 
delieiously  ;  her  finer  nature  softening  and  tem- 
pering his  sternness ;  his  masculine  strength  sti- 
mulating and  sustaining  her  more  delicate  and 
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susceptible  mental  organisation.  Elise,  the  wife, 
was  refined  and  elegant  in  all  her  tastes  ;  rather 
delicate  in  health,  and  if  not  indolent,  yet  gentle, 
and  fond  of  quiet  and  repose.  But  upon  the  ener- 
gies and  activity  of  the  mother  of  a  large  family, 
where  the  bead  of  the  house  was  not  rich,  there 
were  strong  and  incessant  demands  ;  and  the 
warmth  of  her  affections,  the  exigencies  of  her  po- 
sition, and  the  character  of  her  husband,  roused 
the  refined  and  well-born,  though  penniless  Elise, 
to  a  steady  sense  of  tliose  duties  which  soon  became 
dear  to  her. The  Tale  opens  with  a  charming  do- 
mestic scene — ^the  children  assembled,  with  their 
parents,  in  a  comforteble  and  handsome  apartment, 
around  the  well-supplied  breakfEist-table ;  and  Ma- 
dame Folette,  as  they  merrily  nicknamed  the  coffee- 
pot, making  her  glad  rounds.  The  children  were 
alreUy  six  in  number  ;  one  boy,  the  elder-bom, 
and  the  mother's  darling  child,  and  five  girls, 
ranging  from  ten  to  two  years  of  age  ;  and  each 
an  individual,  a  human  creature,  complete  in  her- 
self, and  differing  from  every  other, — and  not  a  little 
Miss,  distinguished  from  all  other  Misses  by  her 
pink,  white,  green,  or  blue  sash.  This  is  the  birth- 
day of  the  mother  of  the  flock ;  and  when  the  chil- 
dren have  been  put  to  bed  by  the  ancient  and 
faithful  Brigitta — who  had  been  their  mother's 
nurse — ^and  properly  kissed  and  cared  for,  Elise,  her 
husband  being  abroad,  site  down  to  teU  her  distent 
sister  of  her  happiness,  and  her  household  trea- 
sures ;  to  pour  forth  a  maternal  heart  overflowing 
with  the  sweetest  afiiections,  thrilling  with  the  most 
exquisite  tenderness.  And,  first,  of  Henrik,  "  the 
first-bom,"  "the  summer  child":— 

My  first-bom,  my  summer-child,  as  I  call  Urn,  beeauM 
he  was  bom  on  a  Midsnmmer-day,  in  the  summer  hoon 
both  of  my  life  and  my  fortune ;  bat  only  the  pencil  of 
a  Correggio  could  represent  those  beantiAil,  kind,  blu* 
eyea,  those  golden  locks,  that  loving  mouth,  and  that  all 

so  pure  and  beautiful  countenance  I My 

eleven-years-old  boy  is,  alas!  very — ^his  fother  says- 
very  unmanageable.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  this  wiffl- 
ness,  he  is  possessed  of  a  deep  and  restless  flmd  of  senti- 
ment, which  makes  me  often  tremble  tor  his  fbture  hap- 
piness. God  defend  my  darling,  my  summer-child,  mj 
only  son !  Oh,  how  dear  he  is  to  me !  Ernst  warns  me 
often  of  too  partial  an  affection  for  this  child ;  and  on 
that  very  account  will  I  now  pass  on  fh>m  No.  1.  to  No. 
2. — Behold,  then,  the  little  Louise,  our  eldest  daughter, 
just  tamed  ten  years  old ;  and  you  will  see  a  grave,  fair 
girl,  not  handsome,  but  with  a  round,  sensible  face ;  flrom 
which  I  hope,  by  degrees,  to  remove  a  certain  ill-tem- 
pered expression.  She  is  uncommonly  industrious,  and 
kind  towards  her  younger  sisters,  although  very  mueh 
disposed  to  lectnre  them ;  nor  will  she  allow  any  oppor- 
tunity to  pass,  in  which  her  importance  as  "  eldest  sister" 
is  not  observed ;  on  which  account  the  little  ones  give 
her  abeady  the  title  of  "  Yonr  Miyesty,"  and  "  Mrs. 
Judge."  The  little  Lonise  appears  to  me  one  of  those 
who  will  always  be  still  and  sure ;  and  who,  on  this  ac- 
count, will  go  fortunately  through  the  world. 

Happy  the  household  that  has  for  "our  eldest" 
one  of  the  sisterhood  of  the  careful  Marthas ;  a  sage, 
orderly,  acquisitive,  though  somewhat  prim  and  dic- 
tating, but  duty-loving,  conscientious,  and  diligent 
Louise,  She  is  the  very  pattern  of  an  exceUent,  if 
somew  bat  coi^mon-place  Swedish  girl  and  Sw«dwb 
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•wife.  And  happy  every  land  in  whicli  such  com- 
monplace wiTes  abound.  She  has  a  woman's 
heart,  too ;  falls  in  lore,  prudent  as  die  is,  and 
makes  a  disinterested  choice,  rejecting  a  wealthy, 
nay,  landed  admirer,  for  poor  Jacobi ;  looking  to 
build  up  her  house  upon  a  great  stock  of  affectioa, 
some  prospects,  and  very  small  woridly  means, 
carefully  and  frugally  husbanded.  Th»  seeond 
girl,  Eva,  was  thought  rery  like  her  mother  ;  and 
when  the  critical  hour  of  woman's  destiny  came  to 
her,  it  was  too  surely  found  that  Era,  the  "  rose"  of 
tiie  house,  had  her  mother's  own  tender  and  sus- 
ceptible heart,  and  more  than  enough  of  her  mother's 
latent  romance.  She  must  have  been  very  like 
her  mother,  the  very  same  "  Phantom  of  delight," 
—though,  of  the  daughters,  Petrea,  the  fourth,  was 
the  sole  inheritrix  of  the  poetical  portion  ef  the 
mother's  nature.    His  is  Eya  :— 

See,  then,  a  little,  Boft,roimdaboiit  fignre,  wfaich,  aadd 
langiiter  uid  menimant,  rolls  hither  sad  thitiMr  figlrtlx 
and  niaiUy,  with  an  eTtr-Tarying  physiognomy,  which 
is  latker  plain  than  handsome,  al^ouj^  lit  op  by  a  fair 
tt  beantiAil  dark-blue  eyes.  Qaiekly  moved  to  sorrow, 
quickly  excited  to  joy ;  good-hearted,  flattering,  oonfee- 
non-loTing,  pleased  wiOi  new  and  handsomS  eIotbea,aad 
with  dolls  and  play;  greatly  bcdoTed,  too,  by  brother 
and  sisten,  a*  well  as  by  all  the  serrants;  the  best 
Ariepd  and  pl^ellow,  too,  of  her  brother.  Such  is  the 
little  Era. 

Leonore,  the  third  girl,  had  been  a  sickly  infant, 
and  grew  up  a  very  plain  and  peevish  child  ;  but 
Iier  mother  hoped  to  make  her  good  and  happy, 
4nd,  by  her  tender  care,  and  the  happy  influences 
of  home  and  sisterly  love,  she  succeeded.  But 
Petrea  is  our  favourite.  She  is  the  rarest  creation, 
whether  in  point  of  art  or  nature,  in  Frederika 
Bremer's  new  group.  Petrea  bore  the  queer  ap- 
pellation of  her  humble  maternal  grandmother. 
She  was  the  geniitt  of  the  family,  and  long  an  un- 
lucky genius ;  warm-hearted,  an  enthusiast,  gen- 
erous, disinterested,  and  candid  to  a  fault;  but 
testlesB,  vaguely  wpiring,  ambitious  to  distinguish 
herself,  and  to  make  a  sensation ;  though  more, 
evidently,  from  an  intense  desire  of  sympathy  than 
^otism.  Petrea  falls  into  a  hundred  scrapes  and 
titvial  follies,  following  the  Will-o'-the-wisp  lights 
of  an  extravagant  fancy.  She  is  a  fair  picture  of 
the  youth  of  a  lively  ^1  of  really  saperior  talents, 
whose  undeveloped  reason  and  sm^  experience 
are  unable  to  check  her  unregulated  imagina- 
tion. To  crown  all,  these  is  a  sad  crook  ii^  the 
woman's  lot  of  poor  Petrea»»«  noae— how  could 
she  help  it  ?— of  most  unseemly  Ugness.  But  for 
this  nose  she  woiJd  have  been  positively  pretty ; 
U,  with  a  little  more  discretion  and  tact,  she  would 
bave  been  esteemed  a  very  clever  girl,  instead  of 
an  eccentric,  unlucky  creature,  whose  eareleasBesB 
and  untidyness  grieved  her  neat  and  decorous 
sister  Louise;  and  whose  unquiet  temperament 
alarmed  her  mothsr.  The  youngest  child,  the  p^ 
of  the  family,  the  two  yean'-old  Cralmele,  was  a 
bird,  a  flower,  a  gem ;  indesoribabiy  fascinating  in 
her  winning  gendeness  and  playful  graces. 

She  is  a  quiet  little  child,  but  very  unlike  hw  eldest 
■tster.  A  predominating  charaoteristie  of  Oabriele  is 
lore  of  the  bewtifol ;  she  shows  a  decided  aversion  to 
what  is  ugly  and  inconvenient,  and  as  decided  a  love  for 
what  is  attractive.  A  most  winuing  little  gentility  in  I 
appearance  and  manners,  has  occasioned  tiie  brother  and  i 


sisters  to  call  her  "  the  little  young  lady,"  or  "  iht  litib 
princess."  Henrik  is  really  in  love  with  his  little  siitcr, 
kisses  her  small  white  hanib  with  devotion,  and  in  reton 
she  loves  him  with  her  whole  heart. 

Peace  be  with  my  young  ones  I  There  is  not  one  «f 
them  who  is  not  posinssed  of  the  matprial  of  pesalisr 
virtue  and  excellence,  and  yet,  not  also  at  As  saat 
time,  of  the  seed  of  some  dangerous  vice  which  may  mii 
the  good  growth  of  Crod  in  them.  May  the  endeaTona 
both  of  their  fiither  and  me  foe  blessed  in  training  thess 
plants  of  heaven  aright  I  But,  ah  I  the  edaealioB  «f 
cUldrenisnoeasythii^;  aad  all  the  many  works  oa  flat 
subject  which  I  have  studied,  ^>p«ar  to  me — ^whether  the 
fikolt  be  in  me  or  in  them  I  cannot  tell — ^bnt  snail  helps. 

Though  the  mother  was  at  a  loss  to  know  all 
that  she  ought  to  do,  she  instinctively  felt  what  to 
avoid.  She  therefore  scolded  the  children  as  little 
as  possible. 

I  know  how  perpetual  scolding  cmshes  the  bee  ipiiit 
and  the  innocent  joyonsness  of  childhood ;  aod  I  snumly 
believe,  that  if  one  will  only  sedsdoasly  enltivats  whttis 
good  in  the  diaracter,  and  make  in  all  inHtaaets  what  is 
good  visible  and  attractive,  the  bad  will  by  d^jrees  &I1 
away  of  itself. 

I  sing  a  great  deal  to  my  children,  niey  are  bioiiglit 
up  with  songs ;  for  I  wished  early  to  aiake  hanoony,  is 
it  were,  the  very  aliment  of  their  souls.  Serenl  <rf  then, 
especiiUly  my  fitst-bofn  and  £va,  are  really  little  en- 
tbosiasts  in  music. 

The  above  resolution  was  onnecessary.  It  is  im- 
posuble  that  a  creature  so  deliciously  soft  as  Qiss 
could  have  scolded,  though  such  an  effort  had  been 
required.  Her  sway  was  solely  one  of  love  and 
gentleness.  But  tMs  b  her  birth-night ;  and  in 
her  solitary  hours  she  recalls  the  happy  days  of  her 
bright  youth  with  her  sister,  when  life  was  joyoos 
and  free  from  caie  ; 

Made  up  t>f  song,  and  danfe,  and  merriment,  with  onr 
so  many  cheerftil  neighbonrs;  with  the  most  aocomplidied 
of  whom  we  got  np  enftnsiasms  for  mnsie  aod  literatin. 
We  considered  omaelves  to  be  virtuous,  beeaoae  we  lorad 
those  wlio  loved  us,  aod  because  we  gave  of  oar  sapst- 
fluity  to  those  who  needed  it. 

Ajid  then  comes  the  remembrance  of  her  oomt* 
ship,  when  Ernst  Frank  came  on  a  visit  to  her 
family ;  a  man  of  humble  birth  compared  with 
her  condition,  who  had  nobly  fought  his  way,  and 
gained  the  reputation  of  a  learned  and  a  strong- 
minded  man.    "  Do  you  not  remember,''  she  asks. 

How  much  he  occupied  our  minds  1  how  hia  nobis 
person,  his  calm,  self-assuied  demeanour,  his  ftank,  de- 
cided, yet  always  polite  behaviour,  efaanned  ns  st  Int, 
and  then  awed  ns  I    One  could  say  of  him  that  mondly 
as  well  as  physically  he  stood  firmly.  Hisde^>moBniin( 
dress,  together  with  an  expression  of  quiet,  manly  grief, 
which  at  times  shaded  his  countenance,  combined  to 
make  him  interesting  to  as ;  nevertheless,  you  thosgkt 
that  he  looked  too  stem,  and  I  veiy  soon  lost  io  his  ^ 
seaee  my  accnstmned  gaiety.  Whenever  Us  dsifc,  fia'* 
eyes  ware  ftxed  upon  me,  I  was  conscious  that  they  pos- 
sessed a  half-bewitching,  half-oppressive  power  over  me. 
....    Aunt  Lisette  gave  me  one  day  this  maxim, 
"  My  dear,  remember  what  I  now  tell  thee :  if  a  bm 
tianks  that  thou  art  a  fool,  it  does  not  v^vte  Out  us 
least  in  Um  opinion ;  bat  if  he  onoe  Omkit  tbat  tbsa  ca»| 
sideNStbima  fool,  then  art  thou  lost  for  evermthlum) 

Without  having  acted  upon  this  maxim,  (<»» 
not  very  complimentary  to  the  nobler  sex,  twte 
it  in  either  sense,)  Elise  becMne  Madame  ^^^"^ 
though  even  then  trembling  was  slightly  blenow 
with  her  joy.  And  with  much  h^piness  domMtw 
trials  came,  severe  ones,  and  she  t^ls — 

My  body  and  mind  must  both  have  given  fV '»"' 
their  burden,  had  Elmst  not  been  the  anan  he  Is.  ^^ 
It  suited  his  character  to  struggle  against  th«  rtreWi 
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it  waa  a  sort  of  pleasare  to  him  to  combat  with  it,  to 
meet  difficulties,  and  to  overcome  them.  With  each 
succeeding  year  he  imposed  more  business  upon  himself, 
aad,  by  de^es,  through  the  most  resolute  indnstry,  he 
was  enabled  to  bring  back  prosperity  to  his  house.  And 

ihea  how  unwearyingly  kind  he  was  to  me ! 

Do  you  know  one  thing,  Cecilia,  which  often  occasions 
me  jpreat  trouble  3  It  is  that  I  am  not  a  clever  house- 
wife i  that  I  can  neither  take  pleasure  in  all  the  little 
cares  and  details  whioh  the  weUbeing  of  a  house  really 
requires,  nor  that  I  have  memory  fbr  these  things :  more 
eq>eciaUy  is  tiie  daily  caring  for  dinner  irksome  to  me. 
I  myself  nave  but  little  appetite;  and  it  is  so  unpleasing 
to  me  to  go  to  sleep  at  night,  and  to  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing with  my  head  nill  of  schemes  for  cooking 

£niat  should  have  married  a  more  energetic  woman. 
My  nerrons  weakness  makes  my  temper  irritable,  and 
I  am  so  easily  annoyed.  His  activity  of  mind  often  dis- 
turbs me  more  than  it  is  reasonable  or  right  that  it  should; 
fbr  instance,  I  get  regularly  into  a  state  of  excitement,  if 
he  only  steadfastly  fixes  his  eyes  on  a  wall,  or  on  any 
other  object.  I  immediately  begin  to  fancy  that  we  are 
going  instantly  to  have  a  new  door  opened,  or  some 
other  change  brought  about.  And,  oh  I  I  have  such  a 
g;reat  neeesaity  for  rest  and  quiet ! 

Bat  Elise  became  better  braeed,  and  was  enabled 
to  perfarm  her  duties  without  effort  and  bustle, 
and  to  find  pleasure  in  their  performance.  Though 
the  cooking  department  was  still  distasteful  to  her^ 
•Im  knew  its  importance,  and  in  the  other  depart- 
ments she  periled  ;  for  order,  beauty,  and  fitness 
were  her  natural  element.  We  would  be  charmed 
with  the  portrait  of  Elise,  if  it  did  not  somehow 
raoind  ua  of  the  Julia  of  Rousseau ;  not,  indeed, 
the  fo&d  girl,  the  impassioned  lover  of  St.  Preuz, 
hut  the  Tirtnous  wife,  and  dignified  matron  of 
darens. 

And  ckmds  arose  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
Judge  Frank's  home^  as  they  wiU  in  the  best-re- 
gulated fiunilies.  A  dashing,  eoquettirii,  and  bril> 
Uont  widow,  an  "Old  Flame"  of  the  Judge's,  in- 
trudes to  mar  the  domestic  harmony ;  and  Jacobi, 
the  yooag  and  handsome  tutor  of  the  children, 
somewhat  of  a  roN^,  and  more  of  a  coxcomb,  but 
kind-hearted,  and  possessed  of  many  agreeable 
talents,  who  aUently  adores  their  mother,  makes 
some  slight  impression  upon  the  affections  of  the 
nneaay  and  depressed  wife.  These  clouds  vre  hap- 
pily di^eUed,  and  peace  and  mutual  confidence  are 
restored  to  the  wedded  couple,  and  established,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  assault,  upon  the  most  solid 
foondatios.  This  tranquillity  gives  place  for  a  great 
majqr  juveniU  adventures  and  incidents,  ki  which 
tke  dispoaitfons  of  the  young  people  are  character- 
isticaUy  unf(^ed ;  Louise  with  her  starch  pro- 
priety, and  Fetrea  with  her  wild  ambition  to  "  ele- 
vate and  aarprise."  In  the  concbunon  of  the  story, 
which  becomes  rather  fragmentary,  the  fortunes 
of  the  slsterB  are  followed,  each  finding  the  precise 
lot  to  whidi  her  natural  character  tended.  The 
hj^Unry  fd  an  adopted  daughter— 4»  beautiful  girl 
of  strong  pasBsions  and  imperioaa  temper,  who, 
in  defianee  of  the  advice  and  entreaties  of  her 
&therly  benefactor.  Judge  Frank,  marries  her 
mtwc-master,  a  profligate  and  selfish  foreigner — 
knfb  &  Uttia  exttinwia  intptwrf.  and  contrast  to  the 
douMtia  aoMMs.  She  goes  upon  the  stage  as  a 
linger ;  but  her  wretched  career  is  rather  hinted 
at  tban  described,  until  the  lost  sheep  again  seeks 
tiM  toU,  and  the  prodigal  is  tenderly  welcomed 


back.  Upon  this  gii-1,  with  all  her  vices  of  dispo- 
sition, the  enthusiastic  Petrea  lavishes  her  fondest 
affections  ;  and  she  is  at  last  rewarded.  Henrik, 
the  mother's  darling,  after  displaying  remarkable 
poetic  talent,  dies  in  early  manhood  of  decline, 
carrying  his  mother's  longing  heart  with  him  into 
the  unseen  world.  The  sage  Louise  becomes,  in 
due  time,  and  after  sundry  trials  of  her  faith  and 
constancy,  the  respectable  wife  of  her  early  tutor  ; 
the  kind-hearted,  gay  coxcomb — who  had  charmed 
everybody  and  adored  !pise — ^now  converted  in- 
to a  steady  and  industrious,  though  somewhat 
mercurial  and  slovenly  schoolmaster,  and  finally, 
an  esteemed  preacher  in  Louise's  native  place. 
Louise,  with  her  prudence,  her  frugality,  her  in- 
dustry, her  large  stock  of  housdtLold  virtues,  her 
own  eight  fine  boys,  and  numerous  boarders,  finds 
exactly  her  proper,  useful,  and  honoured  place. 
The  beautiful  Eva  is  the  object  from  childhood 
of  a  romantic  passion  cherished  for  her  by  an  ec- 
centric, queer-looking,  and  solitary  old  bachelor, 
Munter,  the  friend  of  the  family — an  affected  mis- 
anthrope, whose  heaxt  is  full  of  the  warmest  and  ten- 
derest affections.  And  the  beaatiful£va,"the  rose," 
became  herself  the  victim  of  a  romantic  and  ill- 
placed  attachment ;  suffered  much,  and  caused 
much  affliction  to  alt  that  loved  her ;  but  at  length 
rose  superior  to  her  youthful  weakness,  and  lived 
on  in  happy  serenity  with  her  now  amiable  and 
cheerful,  plain  sbter,  Leonore  ;  and  with  Petrea, 
with  her  erring,  extravagant  genius,  and  unlucky 
nose,  now  one  of  three  happy,  useful,  respecta- 
ble, and  beloved  old  maids.  We  are  not,  indeed, 
sure  bat  that  Eva  finally  meditates  the  purpose  of 
giving  herself  to  the  now  aged  philosopher,  who 
had  doated  on  her  from  her  infancy, — of  making  his 
old  age  blessed  by  her  affection.  Nor  had  Petrea,  the 
girl  of  genius,  failed  in  what  is  thought  to  be  the 
main  object  of  every  young  woman's  life.  She 
had  inspired  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune  with  a 
sincere  passion  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  inferior  intel- 
lect ;  and  Petrea,  living  much  in  solitude  with  her 
own  thoughts,  her  affections,  her  books,  and  her 
pen,  had  long  since  ceased  to  court  distinction,  and 
longed  for  exaltation  of  a  higher  kind  than  worldly 
rank.  For  she  was  an  enthusiast,  still  longing  to 
rise  upwards,  not  now  to  grandeur,  but  to  a  higher, 
freer  life.  "  Aunt  Petrea"  was,  at  the  same  time, 
the  favourite  of  her  brother-in-law,  and  the  delight 
of  her  eight  imruly  nephews.  Aimt  Petrea  was  no 
common  woman.  In  the  oourse  of  twenty  or  more 
years,  we  see  the  family  of  Judge  Frank  tast- 
ing joyously  of  woridly  prosperity  and  drinking 
the  cup  of  adversity.  Their  handsome  and  even 
magnificent  new  mansion  had  been  burnt  to  the 
ground  ;  but  it  wati  built  up  again,  and  its  library 
restored ;  and  its  master,  now  an  aged  but  cheer- 
ful and  vigorous  man,  ovred  much  of  his  returning 
prosperity  to  the  affection,  industry,  and  talents  of 
his  danghters,  exerted  in  the  instruction  of  well- 
bom  girk,  a  plan  in  which  they  were  aided  by  the 
gsneroos,  eccentric,  and  ugly,foithfal  family  friend, 
the  secret  adorer  of  Eva,  who  was  ever  raUing  at 
all  mankind,  and  constantly  occupied  in  contriving 
blessings  and  benefits  to  individuals  and  the  whole 
species.    We  most  not  grumble  that  all  Judge 
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Frank's  dangLters,  save  "  our  eldest,"  remained 
spinsters,  since  such  vas  tlieir  choice  ;  all  save  the 
lovely  Gabriele,  who  will,  we  are  led  to  imagine, 
not  prove  utterly  unrelenting  towards  the  young 
Baron  L 

From  her  •'  Hermitage,"  her  cheerful,  chosen, 
garret  apartment  In  her  father's  house,  Petrea, 
who  in  literature  and  intellectual  pursuits  had  at 
last  found  her  true  and  high  vocation,  describes 
her  family  and  her  own  feelings  in  divers  eloquent 
epistles  to  her  friend  Ida/  We  select  a  part  of  this 
correspondence,  not  because  it  is  the  best  thing  in 
the  book,  but  from  its  comprehensiveness.  We 
might  find  many  charming,  detached  scenes,  im- 
passioned or  gay,  such  as  the  wedding  of  Louise, 
the  death-bed  of  Henrik,  and  so  forth ;  but  we 
like  best  the  end  of  all. 

"  Illusions  !  Illusions  I"  yon  cry  over  all  joys,  all  faith, 
all  love  in  life.  I  Bhoat  back  with  all  my  might  your 
own  words,  "  Illusions  !  Illusions  !"  All  depends  upon 
what  we  fix  onr  £uth  and  our  affections.  Must  the 
beauty  of  love  and  worth  of  life  be  at  an  end  to  woman 
when  her  first  spring,  her  bloom  of  love,  her  moments  of 
romance,  are  past  t  No,  do  not  believe  that,  Ida.  No- 
thing in  this  world  is  such  an  illusion  as  this  belief.  .  . 
.  .  .  Yoothfiil  love — the  beaming  passion-ftower  of 
earth  !  Who  will  belie  its  captivating  beauty,  who  will 
not  thank  the  Creator  that  he  gave  it  to  the  children  of 
earth  %  But  ah  !  I  will  exclaim  to  all  those  who  drink 
of  its  nectar,  and  to  those  who  must  do  without  it — 
"There  are  flowers  which  are  as  noble  as  this,  and 
which  are  less  in  danger  than  it  of  being  paled  by  the 
frosts  of  the  earth — flowers  iVom  whose  chalices  also  yon 
may  sack  life  from  the  life  of  the  Eternal  !"  .... 
You  pray  me  to  speak  of  my  home  and  my  family. 
But  when  I  begin  with  this^bject,  who  can  say,  Ida, 
whether  I  shall  know  how  to  leave  offi  This  subject  is 
so  rich  to  me,  so  dear — and  yet  bow  weak  will  not  my 
description  be,  how  lifeless  in.  comparison  vrjth  the 
reality  ! 

The  dwelling-house — ^whioh  may  be  said  to  have  the 
same  relation  to  home  as  the  body  has  to  the  soul — 
arisen  now  out  of  its  ashes,  stands  on  the  same  place  on 
which,  twelve  years  ago,  it  was  burnt  down.  I  wish 
you  had  been  with  me  yesterday  in  the  library  at  break- 
fast. It  was  Leonore'a  birth-day,  and  the  family  had 
occasioned  her  a  surprise  by  a  little  gift  which  was  ex- 
actly according  to  her  taste — ornament  combined  with 
convenience.  It  was  an  insigniflcant  gift — wherefore 
then  did  it  give  us  all  so  much  pleasure  t  wherefore 
were  there  sweet  tears  in  her  pious  eyes,  and  in  ours 
also  t  We  were  aU"  so  still,  and  yet  we  felt  that  we 
were  very  happy — happy  because  we  mutually  loved 
one  another,  and  mntually  pleased  one  uiother  so  much. 
....  I  will  now,  lively  Ida,  talk  to  you  some  little 
about  the  daughters  of  the  house,  and  in  order  that  you 
may  not  find  my  picture  too  sentimental,  I  vrill  intro- 
duce first  to  you,  "  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  1" 

"  0D»  ELDEST," 

well  known  for  industry,  morality,  moral  lectnring, 
cathedral  airs,  and  many  good  properties.  She  married 
eleven  years  ago  upon  a  much  smaller  than  common 
capital  of  worldly  wealth ;  but  both  she  and  her  hus- 
band knew  how  to  torn  their  ponnd  to  account,  and  so, 
by  degrees,  their  house,  under  her  careflil  hands,  came 
to  be  what  people  call  a  well-to-do  house. 

Eight  wild  Jacobis  during  this  time  sprang  up  in  the 
house  without  bringing  about  any  revolution  in  it,  so 
good  were  the  morals  which  they  drew  in  with  the 
mother's  milk.  I  call  them  the  "  Berserkers,"  because 
when  I  last  saw  them  they  were  perfect  little  monsters 
of  strength  and  swiftness,  and  because  we  shall  rely  upon 
their  prowess  to  overturn  certain  planks — of  which  more 
anon — on  which  account  I  will  inspire  them  and  their 
mother  beforehand  vrith  a  certain  old  gothic  ambition. 

So  now  I  After  the  married  couple  bad  kept  school 


eleven  years,  he  instructing  the  boys  in  history,  Lsttn, 
and  such  like ;  and  she  washing,  combing,  and  moraliz- 
ing the  same,  and,  in  fact,  becoming  a  mother  to  many  a 
motherless  boy ;  it  pleased  the  mercy  of  the  Almij^ty  to 
call  them — not  directly  to  heaven,  but  through  his  amgel 
the  Consistorium,  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  rural  paridi 
adjoining  this  city — the  highest  goal  of  their  wishes  ever 
since  they  began  to  have  wUbes  one  with  another,  nwir 
approacUng  journey  here  has  given  rise  to  great  ple»- 
siire — it  is  hard  to  say  in  which  of  the  two  families  the 
greatest.  Thus,  then,  Louise  will  become  a  pastor's  wife 
— perhaps  soon  also  a  provost's,  and  then  she  arrives  at 
the  desired  situation  in  which  she  can  impart  moral 
lectures  with  power — of  which  sister  Petrea  might 
have  the  benefit  of  a  good  part,  and  pay  it  back  with 
interest. 

But  the  moral  lectures  of  our  eldest  have  a  much 
milder  spirit  than  formerly,  which  is  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Jacobi ;  for  it  has  occurred  in  their  case,  as  in 
the  case  of  many  another  happily-married  couple,  they 
have  ennobled  one  another ;  and  it  is  a  common  saying 
in  our  family,  that  she  without  him  would  not  have  be- 
come what  die  now  is,  neither  would  he  have  been  with- 
out her  what  he  now  is. 

The  Rose  of  the  Family,  the  daughter  Eva,  had  onoe 
in  her  life  a  great  sorrow — a  bitter  conflict;  but  she 
came  forth  victorious.    True  it  is  that  an  angel  stood 
by  her  side  and  assisted  her.    Since  then  she  has  lived 
for  the  joy  of  her  family  and  her  friends,  beautiful  and 
amiable  and  happy,  and  has  from  time  to  time  rejected 
lovers.    I  said  that  an  angel  stood  beside  har  in  the 
bitter  conflict.    There  was  a  time  when  this  angel  was 
an  ugly,  uncomfortable  girl,  a  trouble  to  herself,  and 
properly  beloved  by  none.    But  there  is  no  one  in  the 
family  now  who  is  more  beloved  or  more  in  fiivour  than 
she  is.    Never,  through  the  power  of  God,  did  there 
take  place  a  greater  change  than  in  her.    Now  it  givea 
one  pleasure  to  look  at  her  and  to  be  near  her.    Her 
features,  it  is  true,  have  not  improved  themselves,  nor 
has  her  complexion  become  particularly  red-and-white  ; 
but  she  has  become  lovely,  lovely  ttoa  the  heartfelt  ex- 
pression of  affection  and  intelligence — beautiftil  from  the 
quiet,  unpretending  grace  of  her  whole  being.     .     .     . 
There  is  a  peculur  little  world  in  the  house— a  world 
into  which  nothing  bad  can  enter — ^where  live  flowers, 
birds,  and  Gabriele.  The  morning  would  lose  its  sweetest 
charmsj  if  during  the  same  Grabriele's  birds  and  flowen 
did  not  play  a  imrt,  and  the  evening  twilight  would  be 
duskier  if  it  were  not  enlivened  by  Gabriele's  guitar  and 
songs.    Her  flower-stand  has  extended  itself  by  degrees 
into  an  orangery — not  large  to  be  sure,  but  yet  large 
enough  to  shelter  a  beautiful  vine,  which  is  now  covered 
with  grapes,  and  many  beautiflil  and  rare  plants  also,  so 
as  to  present  to  the  family  a  little  Italy,  vihate  they  may 
eqjoy  all  the  charms  of  the  south,  in  the  midst  of  a  nor- 
thern winter.    A  covered  way  leads  from  the  dwelling- 
house  down  into  the  orangery,  and  it  is  generally  there 
that  in  winter  they  take  their  afternoon  ooffbe.    The 
aviary  is  removed  tUther ;  and  there  upon  a  table  covered 
with  a  green  cloth,  lie  works  on  botany,  together  vrith 
the  writings  of  the  Swedish  gardening  society,  which 
often  contain  such  interesting  articles.    There  stand  two 
comfortable  armed  chairs,  on  which  the  most  magnifleent 
birds  and  flowers  are  worked,  you  can  easily  imagine 
for  whom.    There  my  mother  sits  gladly,  and  reads  or 
looks  at  her  "  little  lady"  (she  never  grows  out  of  this 
appellation)  as  she  tends  her  flowers  in  the  sun,  or  plays 
with  her  tame  birds.    One  may  say  in  &ct,  that  Gabriele 
Btrevrs  the  evening  of  her  mother's  days  with  floirers. 
....    Gabriele,  whose  lively  wit  and  joyous  tem- 
per, united  to  her  affectionate  and  innocent  heart,  make 
her  deservedly  the  favourite  of  her  parents,  and  the  joy 
of  every  one.    She  asserts  continually  her  own  good-for- 
nothingness,  her  nselessness,  and  incorrigible  love  to  a 
sweet  "far  nitnte:"  but  nobody  is  of  her  opinion  fai 
this  respect,  for  nobody  can  do  without  her,  and  one  see* 
that  when  it  is  necessary,  she  can  be  as  decided  and  as 
able  as  any  one  need  he.    It  is  now  some  time  since 
Gabriele  made  any  charades.    I  almost  fancy  that  the 
caose  of  this  i«  »  certain  Baron  Rudger  L.,  who  wai 
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suspected  for  a  long  time  of  having  set  fire  to  a  honse, 
«nd  yfbo  now  is  suspected  of  a  design  of  setting  fire  to  a 
be&rt,  and  who  with  certain  words  and  glances  has  put 
•11  sorts  of  whims  into  her  head — I  will  not  say  heart. 

And  so  then  we  have  nothing  bad  to  say  of  "  this 
here  Petrea,"  as  one  of  the  friends  of  the  house  calls 
her.  This  Petrea  has  had  all  kind  of  botherations  in  the 
worid :  in  the  first  place  with  her  own  nose,  with  which 
she  eoold  not  get  into  conceit,  and  then  with  various 
other  things  as  well  within  her  as  without  her,  and  for 
a  long  time  it  seemed  as  if  her  own  world  would  never 
come  forth  out  of  chaos. 

It  has,  however.  With  eyes  fUll  of  gratefiil  tears,  I 
will  dare  to  say  this ;  and  some  time  I  may,  perhaps, 
more  fiilly  explain  how  this  has  been  done. 

Petrea  speaks  farther  of  heraelf,  and  thus  of  her 
improved  moral  condition. 

One  of  Petrea's  means  of  happiness  is,  to  require 
very  few  of  the  temporal  things  of  earth.  She  reguds 
sadi  things  as  nearly  related  to  the  family  of  illusions, 
and  will,  on  that  account,  have  as  little  as  possible  to 
do  ivith  them.  And  thus  has  she  also  the  meuis  of  ob- 
taining for  herself  many  a  hearty  and  endnring  pleasure. 
I  will  not,  however,  be  answerable  for  her  not  very  soon 
being  taken  by  a  frenzy  of  giving  a  feast  up  in  her  gar- 
ret, and  thereby  producing  all  kinds  of  illusions ;  such, 
for  example,  as  the  eating  little  cakes— the  favourite 
illnsion  of  my  mother — a2d  citron-souffle,  the  almost 
perfect  earthly  felicity  of  "  our  eldest,"  in  which  a  re- 
conciliation skU  with  the  frenzy-feast  might  be  proposed 
to  her  beloved  "  eldest." 

If  yon  would  make  ammma  lummarum  of  Petrea's  state, 
it  stands  thos:  That  which  was  once  a  fountain  of  disquiet 
in  her  is  now  become  a  fountain  of  qniet.  She  beUeves  in 
the  tmth  of  life.  She  does  not  allow  her  peace  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  accidental  troubles,  be  they  fh>m  within  or 
from  without;  she  calls  them  mist-clouds,  passing  storms, 
after  which  the  sun  will  come  forth  again.  And  should 
her  little  garret  tumble  to  pieces  one  of  these  days,  she 
would  regard  even  that  as  a  passing  misfortune,  and  hold 
herself  ready,  in  all  humility,  to  mount  up  yet  a  little 
higher. 

The  mother  was  more  fragile  than  ever,  and  now 
the  only  real  cause  of  disquietude  to  her  famfly.^ 
But— 

For  the  present  she  is  stronger  and  livelier  than  she 
has  been  for  a  long  time.  The  arrival  of  Louise  and  her 
fiunily  have  contributed  to  this,  as  also  another  day  of 
joy  which  is  approaching,  and  which  has  properly  refer- 
ence to  my  father.  She  goes  about  now  wi^  such  joy 
of  heart,  with  the  almanac  in  her  lutnd,  and  prepares 
everything,  and  thinks  of  everything  for  the  joyful  festi- 
v»L  My  fother  has  long  wished  to  possess  a  particular 
piece  of  building-land  which  a^oins  our  little  garden, 
in  order  to  lay  it  out  for  a  great  and  general  advantage ; 
but  he  has  sacrificed  so  much  for  his  children,  that  he 
has  nothing  remaining  wherewith  to  carry  out  his  fa- 
vourite plan.  His  children,  in  the  meantime,  have,  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  years,  laid  by  a  sum  together,  and 
now  have  latterly  borrowed  what  was  wanting  for  the 
purchase  of  the  land.  On  the  i^kther's  seventieth  birth- 
day, therefore,  with  the  joint-help  of  the  "  Berserkers," 
will  the  wooden  fence  be  pulled  down,  and  the  genius  of 
the  new  place,  represented  by  the  graceful  figure  of 
Gabriele,  will  deliver  over  to  him  the  purchase-deed, 
which  is  made  out  in  his  name.  How  happy  he  will  be  ! 
Oh,  it  makes  us  all  happy  to  think  of  it !  How  he  will 
clear  away,  and  dig,  and  plant !  and  how  it  will  gladden 

and  refresh  his  old  age 

I  would  speak  of  the  circle  of  friends  which  has  ever 
enclosed  our  home  most  cordially;  of  the  new  Governor 
StemhSk  and  his  wife,  whom  we  like  so  much,  and  whose 
removal  here  was  particularly  welcome  to  ray  father, 
who  almost  sees  a  son  in  him.  J  would  speak  also  of 
the  servants  of  the  house,  who  are  yet  more  friends  than 
servants— but  I  fear  extending  my  letter  to  too  great  a 
length. 

Perhaps  you  blame  me  secretly  for  painting  my  pic- 
\iaM  in  eolonis  too  nnifonnly  bright;  perhaps  yon  will 


ask, "  Come  there,  then,  not  into  this  house  those  littlo 
knocks,  disturbances,  rubs,  overhastinesses,  stupidities, 
procrastinations,  losses,  and  whatever  those  spiritual 
mosquitoes  may  be  called,  which  occasion  by  their  stings 
irritation,  unquiet,  and  vexation,  and  whose  visits  the 
very  happiest  families  cannot  avoid  1" 

Yes,  certainly.  They  come,  bnt  they  vanish  ai  quickly 
as  they  come,  and  never  leave  a  poisonous  sting  behind, 
because  a  universal  remedy  is  employed  against  them, 
which  is  called  "  Forgive,  forgive,  amend  I "  and  which, 
the  earlier  applied  the  better,  and  which  make  also  the 
visits  of  these  fiends  of  rarer  occurrence ;  they  come, 
indeed,  in  pure  and  mild  atmospheres  never  properly 
forth. 

Would  you,  dearest  Ida,  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  picture,  come  here  and  see  for  yourself.  We  should 
all  like  it  bo  much.  Ck>me,  and  let  our  house  provide 
for  you  the  divertisement,  perhaps  also  the  rest  which  is 
so  needful  to  your  heart.  Come,  and  believe  me,  Ida, 
when  one  observes  the  world  from  somewhat  of  an  ele- 
vation— as,  for  instance,  a  garret — one  sees  illusions,  like 
mist,  passing  over  the  earth,  but  above  it  heaven  vault- 
ing itself  in  eternal  brightness. 

There  are  here  lessons  worthy  of  the  study  of 
every  household,  and  of  every  individual  member 

of  a  household. We  shall  leave  off  with  a  more 

homely,  but  as  characteristic  a  Swedish  scene,  in 
which — 

We  find  Eva  and  Gabriele  on  a  visit  at  the  beantifitl 
parsonage-house  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, 
where  Mrs.  Louise  is  in  full  commotion  with  all  her 
goods  and  chattels,  whilst  the  little  Jacobis  rioted  with 
father  and  grandfather  over  fields  and  meadows.  The 
little  four-years-old  Alfred,  an  uncommonly  lively  and 
amiable  child,  is  alone  with  the  mother  at  home;  he  pays 
especial  court  to  Gabriele,  and  believing  that  he  must 
entertain  her,  he  brings  0|it  his  Noah's  Ark,  to  introduce 
to  her,  in  hia  low,  clear,  ](oang  voice,  Ham  and  Hamina, 
Shem  and  Shemina,  Japh^  and  Japhetina. 

After  all  how-do-ye-do's  between  the  sisters  had  been 
answered,  Gabriele  loosened  the  paper  from  a  basket 
which  UUa  had  brought  in,  and  asked  Louise  to  be 
pleased  to  accept  some  roast  veal  and  patties.  "  We 
thought,"  said  she,  "  that  you  would  need  something 
fresh,  after  the  journey,  before  you  get  your  store-room 
in  order.  Just  taste  a  patty !  they  are  filled  with  mince- 
meat, and  I  assure  yon  are  baked  since  the  Flood ! " 

"  Really  ! "  replied  Louise,  laughing,  "  they  are  deli- 
cate, too  1  See,  there's  one  for  yon,  my  little  mannikiu; 
but  another  time  don't  come  and  set  yourself  forward 
and  look  so  hungry  !  Thanks  !  thaiOca,  dear  sister  I 
Ah,  how  charming  that  we  are  come  again  into  your 
neighbourhood!  How  fresh  and  happy  you  all  look! 
And  Petrea !  how  advantageously  she  has  altered ;  she 
is  come  to  have  something  quiet  and  sensible  about  her; 
she  has  outgrown  her  nose,  and  dresses  herself  neatly; 
she  is  just  like  other  people  now.  And  see — here  X  have 
a  warm,  wadded  morning-dress  for  her,  that  will  keep 
her  warm  up  in  her  garret;  is  it  not  superb!  And  it 
cost  only  ten  thalers  couraut. 

"  0,  extraordinary — out  of  the  common  way  I  Quite 
unheard-of!"  said  they;  "  is  it  not  sot — ^why,  it  is  a 
piece  of  clothing  for  a  whole  life  ! " 

"  What  a  beautiful  collar  Eva  has  on  1  I  really  be- 
lieve she  is  grown  handsomer,"  said  Louise.  "Yon 
were,  and  are  still  the  rose  of  the  family,  Eva;  you 
look  quite  young,  and  are  grown  stout.  I,  for  my  part, 
cannot  boast  of  that ;  bnt  how  can  anybody  grow  stout 
when  they  have  eight  children  to  work  for  !  Do  you 
know,  sisters,  tiiat  in  the  last  week  before  I  left  Stock- 
holm, I  cut  out  a  hundred  and  six  shirts !  I  hope  I  can 
meet  with  a  good  seamstress  here  at  home ;  look  at  my 
finger,  it  is  qnite  hard  and  homy  with  sewing.  God 
bless  the  children  I  one  has  one's  trouble  with  them. 
Bnt  tell  me,  how  is  it  vrith  our  mother  I  They  have  al- 
ways been  writing  to  me  that  she  was  better — and  yet 
I  find  her  terribly  gone  off;  it  really  grieves  me  to  see 
her.    What  does  Mr.  Munter  say  t" 

"^Oh,"  replied  Gabriele,  warmly,  "  he  says  that  sh* 
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will  recorer.  There  is  really  no  danger ;  she  improves 
every  day." 

Era  did  not  look  so  hopeful  as  Gabriele,  and  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears  as  slie  said,  "  When  autumn  and 
winter  are  only  over,  I  hope  that  the  spring " 

"  And  do  you  know,"  interrupted  Louise,  with  ani- 
mation, "  what  I  have  been  thinking  of !  In  the  spring 
she  shall  oome  to  us  and  try  the  milk  cure ;  she  shall 
occupy  this  room,  with  the  view  towards  the  beautiful 
birch  grove,  and  shall  enjoy  the  country  air,  and  all  the 
good  things  which  the  country  affords,  and  which  I  can 
obtain  for  her — certainly  this  will  do  her  good.  Don't 
you  think  that  then  she  will  recover  I  Don't  yon  think 
that  it  is  a  bright  idea  of  mine  !" 

The  sisters  thought  that  really  it  was  bright,  and 
Louise  continued  : 

"  Mow  I  must  show  you  what  I  have  brought  for  her. 
Do  yon  see  these  two  damask  brealdast  cloths,  and 
these  six  breakfast  napkins  I — all  spun  in  the  house.  I 
have  had  merely  to  pay  for  the  weaving.    Now,  how  do 


they  please  you  1" 
*0  ei 


I  excellently  !  excellently  !"  said  one  sister. 

••  How  very  handsome  !  How  welcome  they  will  be  1" 
•aid  the  other. 

"  And  you  must  see  what  I  have  brought  for  my  father 
— ah,  Jacobi  has  it  in  liis  carpet-bag — one  thing  lies  here 
Mid  another  there — but  you  will  see  it,  you  will  see  it." 

"What  an  inundation  of  things  !"  said  Glabriele, 
laoghing.  "  One  can  see,  however,  that  there  is  no 
shortness  of  money." 

"Thank  God  !"  said  Louise,  "all  is  comfortable  in 
that  respect,  though  you  may  very  well  believe  that  it 
was  difficult  enough  at  first ;  but  we  began  by  regulat- 
ing the  mouths  according  to  the  dishes.  .  .  . 
Thank  God,  when  people  love  one  another,  all  does  go 
right !     I  am  happier  than  I  deserve  to  be,  with  such  a 

food,  excellent  husband,  and  such  well-disposed  children, 
f  our  little  girl,  our  little  Louise,  had  but  lived  I  .  . 
.  .  .  .  Jacobi  grieved  as  I  have  never  seen  a  man 
grieve ;  but  his  happy  temperament  and  his  piety  came  to 
his  help.  She  has  now  been  dead  above  a  year.  Ah  ! 
never  diall  I  forget  my  little  girl  1" 

Louise's  tears  flawed  abundantly;  the  sisters  could 
not  help  weeping  with  her.  But  Louise  soon  collected 
herself  again,  and  said,  whilst  she  vriped  her  eyes, 
"  Now  we  have  also  anxiety  with  little  David's  ancles  ; 
bat  there  is  no  perfect  happiness  in  this  world,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  expect  it.  Pardon  me  that  I  have 
troubled  you ;  and  now  let  us  speak  of  something  else, 
whilst  I 'get  my  things  a  little  in  order. 

The  ^tera  chat  on,  telling  of  old  Mends  and  re- 
lations ;  and  the  considerate  Louise  continues  to 
describe  the  useful  and  appropriate  gifts  which  she 
had  brought  for  every  one,  servants  included. 

"  Look  at  this  dress,  sisters — a  present  firom  my  dear 
husband  j  is  it  not  handsome  1  and  then  quite  modem. 
Yes,  yes,  dear  Gabriele,  yon  need  not  make  such  an 
ambiguous  face  ;  it  is  very  handsome,  and  quite  in  the 
fkshion,  that  I  can  assure  you."  ..."  But  tell  me," 
continued  Louise,  "how  will  our  'great  astonishment' 
go  on  i  how  have  you  arranged  it  V 

The  Swedes  seem  as  fond  as  the  French  are,  or 
were,  of  scenes  and  pleasurable  wurpritti.  The 
Judge  came  in  from  his  walk  happy  and  warm. 

"  I  must  congratulate  yon,"  said  be.  "  Louise,  yonr 
boys  please  me  entirely.  They  are  animated  boys,  with 
intellects  all  alive — but  at  the  same  time,  obedient  and 
polite.  Little  David  is  a  regular  hair-brain,  and  a  mag- 
nificent lad — what  a  pity  it  is  that  he  vrill  be  lame  !" 

Louise  crimsoned  from  heart-felt  joy  over  the  praise 
of  her  boys,  and  answered  quickly  to  the  lamentation 
ever  the  little  David,  "  You  should  hear,  fhther,  what  a 
talent  he  has  for  the  violoncello ;  he  will  be  a  second 
Gehrman." 

"  Nay,  that  is  good,"  retnmed  the  Judge ;  "  such  a 
talent  as  that  is  worth  his  two  feet." 

The  "Astonishment"  was  acted  to  admiration- 
Hie  fence  ■was  joyously  stonued  by  the  Berserkersj 


and  the  piece  of  land  taken  possession  o^  on  iwliicli 
the  venerable  Judge  Frank  Iiad  so  long  set  his  Iieazt. 
Tears  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  family-faUier,  hot 
he  spoke  not.  To  see  himself  the  object  of  so  much 
love ! — fatherly  pride  and  joy,  gratitude  towards 
Heaven,  towards  his  children,  all  united  to  fill  bis 
heart  with  the  moat  exquisite  sensations.  MeaiH 
while- 
Louise  handed  abont  white-sugar  beer,  which  nobody 
praised  more  highly  than  herself.  She  found  that  it  had 
something  uneartlily  in  it,  sometliing  positively  exalting; 
but  when  Gabriele,  immediately  after  she  had  drank  a 
half  glass,  gave  a  spring  upwards, "  our  eldest"  became 
terrified,  for  such  a  strong  working  of  her  eil^rveBcing 
white-beer  she  had  by  no  means  expected.  Neverfhe- 
less  she  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  ei^it,  who  aiiad 
altogether,  "  Mother,  may  I  have  some  beer  f"  "  And 
I  too!"  "Andir  "And  I  tool"  "And  II"  " 
I  ]"    "  Send  a  deal  of  foam  for  me,  mamma  dear  1' 

"Nay,  nay,  nay,  dear  boys  1  people  most  not 
clamouring  and  storming  thus — you  don't  see  that  I  ot 
the  father  do  so.  Solomon  must  wait  to  the  Tery  last 
now.  Patience  is  a  good  herb.  There,  yon  have  it; 
now  drink,  but  d*n't  wet  yourselves !"         .         .         . 

In  the  meantime  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  cool  kebolds 
of  evening  began  to  wander  over  the  place,  as  the  fkanily, 
amid  the  most  cheerful  talki  arose  in  order  to  retun  to 
the  house.-  As  they  went  into  the  city,  the  ball  on  St. 
Mary's  Chnroh  glimmered  like  fire  in  the  last  be^ns  of 
the  sun,  and  the  moon  ascended  like  a  pale  but  gentle 
oountenanoe  over  the  roof  of  their  boose.  There  was  a 
something  in  this  appearance  which  made  a  sorrowAiI 
impression  on  Gabriele.  The  star  of  the  Chnroh  t«w«r 
glittered  over  the  grave  of  her  brother,  and  the  look  «t 
the  moon  made  her  involuntarily  think  on  the  pale,iBihl 
countenance  of  her  mother.  For  the  rest,  the  eveiuBg 
was  BO  lovely,  the  blackbird  sang  among  tiie  alders  by 
the  brook,  and  the  heaven  lay  clear  and  bristly  bios 
over  the  earth,  whilst  the  wind  and  every  distnibing 
sound  became  more  and  more  hushed. 

Gabriele  walked  on,  full  of  thought,  and  did  not  ob- 
serve  that  Baron  L.  had  approached  her. 

The  Baron  and  the  lovely  Gabriele,  we  doubt 
not,  soon  came  to  a  proper  understanding.  He 
had  been  rather  wild  and  foolish  in  his  'greener 
years  ;  but  all  was  right  now. 

They  soon  reached  home.  The  mother  etaed  with 
the  silver  ladle  in  her  hand,  and  the  most  friendly  mila 
on  her  lips,  in  the  library,  before  a  large  steaming  bowl 
of  punch,  and  with  look  and  voice  bade  tiie  enteiing 
party  welcome. 

"  My  dear  Elise,"  said  the  Judge,  embradag  her,  "yea 
are  become  twenty  years  younger." 

"  Happiness  makes  one  young,"  answered  she,  loekiiig 
on  him  lUfectionately. 

People  seated  themselves. 

"Don't  make  so  much  noise,  diildren  !"  said  Lonise 
to  her  eight,  seating  herself  with  the  little  EUse  on  her 
knees.  "  Can't  yon  seat  yonrselves  withoat  so  ranoh  noise 
and  bustle  t" 

Jeremias  Munter  had  placed  himself  in  a  eerser,  aad 
was  quiet  and  seemed  depressed. 

Stillness  pervaded  the  assembly;  the  glasses  ware 
filled,  and  the  skHl  began. 

No.  1,  which  the  Judge  proposed,  was  *fer  the  old 
friend,  Jeremias  Munter,  on  this  last  evening  wbioh  he 
spends  vrith  ns  as  our  townsman — and  may  Meodngi 
follow  him  to  his  new  home  ! "  vriiich  was  dmnk  with 
the  warmest  eridences  of  aSiection,  and  with  teaiftal 
eyes. 

This  was  the  lover  of  Era ;  and  she  had  told  her 
sisters  that  she  had  reflected  deeply  and  seriously 
on  what  was  best  {kt  her  to  do.  Fetraa  had  dis- 
covered that  Munter,  by  his  wiD,  had  left  that 
estate  to  Us  "  rose,"  to  which  he  was  now  about 
to  retire  in  sadness,  feeling  himself  solitary  in  tb« 
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world,  and  nnbelored.  "  We  will  all  of  as  join  in 
making  his  fiitare  home  happy,"  was  Eva's  resolu- 
tion ;  and  she  alone  had  the  power  to  make  old 
Manter  happy.  And  so  toast  No.  1  was  drank. 
No.  2  came  next.  Jacobi,  the  husband  of  Louise, 
spoke  eloquently,  for  it 


"  For  the  parents;  for  their  happii^ess  and  wellbeing," 
Mud  be,  witt  amotion,  "through  which  I,  and  so  many 
iMtan  as  well  as  I,  will  be  blessed  1" 

Vo.  3,  was  drunk  to  the  prosperity  of  the  new  Pastor's 
Aoiiily. 

Ko.  4,fbT  the  new  pnrehased  land. 

No.  6,  tor  the  eld — ever-new  Home. 

No.  6,  was  "the  health  of  all  good  children  1"  The 
ei^ht  seemed  as  if  they  conld  not  return  thanks  enough. 

Uefore  long,  the  voice  of  Mother  Louise  was  heard 
tmjing, "  Nay,  nay,  children,  yon  must  not  drink  a  drop 
mem  1  What  do  yon  say,  my  little  David !  A  thee-and- 
thoa  teast  with  Mr.  Mnnter  I  No,  thank  yon  greatly, 
m^  dear  fellow,  you  can  propose  that  another  time  ! 
Yon  have  drunk  to-day  toasts  enongh — more  periiaps 
than  yonr  little  heads  can  carry." 

"  I  beg  for  the  boys,"  said  the  Assessor  in  his  most 
Mendly  votoe;  "1  will  propose  a  skU,  and  they  most 
dijnk  it  wUh  me.  Fill,  yet  once  more,  the  glasses  1 — 
I  propose  a  skSl  for  peace  1  peace  in  our  country,  and 
peace  in  our  homes  1  A  skal  for  love  and  knowledge ; 
which  alone  can  make  peace  a  blessing  !  A  sksl,  in 
one  word,  tea — Peace  npon  Earth  I" 

"Amenl  amen  1"  cried  Jacobi,  drank  off  his  (lass  and 
ttirew  it  behind  him.  Louise  looked  at  her  mother 
somewhat  astonished,  bnt  the  mother  followed  Jacobi's 
example ;  she  too  was  carried  away. 

*  Ail  passes  to  the  ground  after  this  skKl  I"  cried  the 
Adge,  and  sent  his,  oover  and  all,  smashing  on  the  fioor. 
Wt&  an  iadescribable  pleasure  the  little  Jaeobis  threw 
ttieir  glasses  np,  and  endeavoured  to  make  tiie  skU  for 
Peaoe  as  noisy  and  tomultuous  as  possible. 


One  can  hardly  wish  Father  Mathew  in  Sweden 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  mother  glides  away 
from  this  festal  scene  to  seek  repose,  but  where  she 
might  listen  to  the  distant  festal  voices,  while  she 
pondered  over  the  blessings  and  happiness  of  all 
those  on  earth  that  she  loved.  Her  letter  to  her 
sister  closes  tliis  beautiful  fiction.  She  rejoiced  par- 
ticularly in  the  happiness  of  her  husband,  with 
children  and  grandchildren  clustered  around  him. 

He  has  reason  to  be  joyful  over  them  and  proud;  they 
stand  all  around  him,  good  and  excellent  human  beings; 
they  thank  him  that  existence  has  been  given  to  them, 
and  that  they  have  learned  its  worth  ;  they  are  satisfied 
with  their  lot.  The  lost,  and  again-fonnd-one  has  come 
home,  in  order  to  begin  a  new  life,  and  her  charming 
child.is  quite  established  on  the  knees  of  the  grandfather. 

"  I  hear  Oabriele's  guitar  accompanied  by  a  song.  I 
ikncy  now  they  dance.  Louise's  eight  boys  make  the 
floor  shake.  Jacobi's  voice  is  heard  above  all.  The 
good,  ever-young  man  !  I  also  should  be  joyful,  for  all 
in  my  house  is  peaceful  and  well-arranged.  And  I  am 
so ;  my  heart  is  fbll  of  thankfulness,  but  my  body  is 
weary — very  weary. 

"  The  fir-trees  on  the  grave  wave  and  beckon  me.  I 
see  their  tops  saluting  me  in  the  clear  moonlight,  and 
pointing  upwards.  Dost  thou  beckon  me,  my  eon  1  Dost 
thou  call  me  to  come  home  to  thee  1  My  first  bom,  my 
sununer-child  !  Let  me  whisper  to  thee  that  this  is  my 
secret  wish.  The  earth  was  ftriendly  towards  me ;  friendly 
was  my  home ;  when  thou  wast  gone,  my  favourite  !  I 
began  to  follow.  Perhaps  the  day  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand.  I  feel  in  myself  as  if  I  were  able  to  go  to  rest. 
And  might  a  really  bright  and  beantiftil  moment  be  en- 
joyed by  me  before  my  last  sleep,  I  would  yet  once  more 
press  my  husband's  hand  to  my  Ups,  look  around  me  on 
earth  with  a  blessing,  and  upwards  towards  heaven  with 
gratitude,  and  say  as  now,  out  of  the  depths  of  my  heart, 
'  Thank  Ciod  for  the  home  here,  and  for  the  home  there  1' " 


Wa  Ytan  but  Httle  space  left  for  the  Rambles 
or  THB  Empkrob  Chins  TTh  in  Kcan  Nan.*  It 
la  the  translation,  and  apparently  a  good  one,  of  a 
genuine  Chinese  romance,  which  tells  the  reader  a 
great  deal  about  the  political  institutions,  customs, 
and  usages  of  China.  Chino  TIh  comes  to  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  is  seduced  by  in- 
triguing courtiers  and  evil  advisers,  and  degrades 
himself  by  the  commission  of  impmdencies  and  fol- 
lies, unbecoming  so  mighty  a  sovereign.  Some  of 
them  do  not  seem  of  a  very  heinous  kind,  such  as 
looking  at  wild  beasts,  exhibitions  of  singers  and 
dancers,  and  bo  forth ;  but  these  things  were  op- 
posed to  imperial  dignity,  and  courtly  etiquette ; 
and  fhey,  b^des,  occupied  the  young  Emperor, 
and  led  him  to  neglect  his  main  duty  of  giving 
audience  to  his  subjects,  hearing  their  complaints, 
and  redressing  their  wrongs,  and  looking  after  his 
officials.  But  his  eyes  are  at  length  opened.  He 
has  some  wise  and  steady  Mends  in  the  ancient 
coancUloiB  of  the  late  Emperor,  his  father ;  and 
he  sets  forth  incognito,  somewhat  like  the  Caliph 
Hanran  Alfaschid,  to  investigate  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  the  provinces,  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  in- 
mrections  that  are  taking  place,  and  how  those, 

*  Two  volumes,    Longman  &  Co, 


to  whom  the  administration  of  justice,  and  thewell- 
being  of  the  people  were  entrusted,  discharged  their 
duties ;  also,how  the  people  were  supplied  with  food 
— always  an  important  concern  to  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment. These  objects  lead  the  Emperor  through 
all  manner  of  scenes  and  adventures  among  people 
of  every  rank.  The  reader,  in  an  artless  and  indirect 
way,  by  this  means  acquires  much  knowledge  of 
the  peculiar  manners,  and  social  and  political 
institutions  of  China ;  and  of  those  forms  and  su- 
perstitions which  constitute  the  prevailing  religion 
of  the  empire.  The  young  emperor,  having  re- 
formed himself,  quelled  insurrections,  taken  back 
into  favour  his  father's  old  councillors,  punished 
the  wicked  by  death  or  degradation  from  office, 
rewarded  the  good  of  all  ranks,  restored  peace 
and  plenty  throughout  his  dominions,  and  in  the 
provinces  chosen  a  few  beantlfnl  maidens  for 
wives,  returns  to  his  palace,  and  reigns  supreme, 
a  pattern  of  all  the  Chinese  kingly  virtues.  No 
brief  extract  which  we  conld  give  would  convey  to 
the  reader  any  proper  notion  of  this  romance,  which 
should  be  studied  as  a  true  picture  of  Chinese 
customs  and  opinions.  It  shows  that,  among  the 
three  hundred  millions  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
the  Son  of  Heaven  is  supposed  to  have  weighty 
and  incessant  duties  to  fulfil  to  bis  sabjecte. 
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The  amicable  connivance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
LordJohn  Russell,  of  the  Whig  and  the  Tory  chiefs, 
in  baffling  and  resisting  parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  causes  and  conduct  of  the  Affghan  war, 
both  when  demanded  last  year  by  Mr.  BaiUie,  and 
again  in  the  present  session  by  Mr.  Roebuck, 
renders  it  the  duty  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  supply  to  the  country  the  information 
withheld  from  the  Third  Estate.    Parliament  lias 
abruptly  closed  the  record ;  and  the  case  now  re- 
mains to  be  tried  by  the  public.    The  maxim — 
Don't  expose  my  weak  side,  and  I  will  spare  yon 
next  time — may  be  very  convenient  to  the  leaders 
of  party  governments ;  but  it  is  not  one  wliich 
ought  to  satisfy  any  independent  representative  of 
the  people, — ^and  it  does  not  satisfy  the  nation.    It 
is  true,  that  the  Affghan  war,  with  its  profligate 
waste  of  blood,  treasure,  and  national  reputa- 
tion, is  past  beyond  recall ;  but  other  wars,  alike 
foolish  and  unjust,  may  be  rushed  into  ;  and  if 
Affghanistan  has  not  been  converted  into  the  pro- 
mised bulwark  of  defence  to  our  Indian  empire,  it 
may  serve  as  a  beacon.    Besides,  the  stifling  of  this 
particular  inquiry  has  been  accompanied  by  some 
very  ugly  and  suspicious  olrcumstimces.    Not  only 
has  information  been  refused,  but  where  it  has 
been  wrung  forth,  documents  have  been  so  shame- 
fully garbled,  as  to  be  made  to  appear  the  reverse 
of  what  they  really  are.  The  truth  has  been  warped 
and  distorted,  as  well  as  suppressed.     This  has 
been  especially  the  case  with  the  Despatches  of 
the  lamented  Sir  A.  Bumes,  who,  from  first  to 
last,  disapproved  of  Lord  Auckland's  aggressive 
schemes,  though  he  magnanimously  sacrificed  his 
personal  feelings ;  and  when  opposition  became 
fruitless,  did  his  utmost  to  make  the  best  for  his 
country  of  that  unhappy  course  of  policy  wliich 
his  judgment  disapproved.      Even  his  personal 
partialities  and  sympathies  appear  to  have  been 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  Dost  Mahommed  Khan ; 
while  he  distrusted  and,  probably,  despised  Sliah 
Soojah.     His  mission  to  Cabul,  and  long  resi- 
dence there,  had  enabled  him  to  see  and  understand 
the  character  of  the  Dost  ;  and  his  decided  opin- 
ion was,  tiiat  the  popular  sovereign  of  Afighan- 
btan  was  the  man  whose  friendship  and  alliance 
it  was  the  policy  of  England  to  cultivate :  and 
we  may  add,  that  honesty  here  coincided  with 
sound  policy.    It  must  have  been  exceedingly  irri- 
tating to  Captain  Bumes  to  find,  not  only  that  his 
opinions  were  scouted  at  Calcutta,  but  that  his 
despatches  were  afterwards  so  garbled  in  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  office,  as  to  make  him  appear  an  advocate 
for  what  he  had  ever  repudiated ;  namely,  for  the 
invasion  of  Aflghanistan,  and  the  setting  up  of 
Shah  Soojah.    Yet  in  Parliament,  every  party  in- 
terested or  implicated  continues  gravely  to  affirm, 
first,  that  Sir  A.  Bumes'  despatches  have  not  been 
tampered  with  in  any  way,  or  that  if  they  have, 


then  the  omissions  are  quite  UI^mportant.  So  tay 
Lords  Palmerston  and  John  Russell ;  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  echoes  that  the  "  published  papen  wen 
not  garbled,"  but  "  gave  such  an  account  of  the 
motives  for  undertaking  the  war  as  miglit  enable 
Parliament  to  form  a  fair  and  unbiassed  judg- 
ment." But  what  says  Sir  A.  Bumes  hinuelf  ag 
to  his  share  of  this  account  of  motives, — and  he  will 
surely  be  admitted  to  understaad  the  meaning  of  his 
own  Despatches.  We  now  quote  from  his  piinte 
and  unpublished  letters  what  he  states  in  refer- 
ence to  the  printed  Parliamentary  Papers  on  the 
affiurs  of  Affghanistan  : — 

"  6th  Nwxmber,  1839. — ^The  exposition  of  the 
Govemor-Gfeneral's  views  in  the  Parliamentaiy 
Papers  is  pure  trickery ;  and  I  have  said  so  ia 
eseiry  company  since  I  have  read  them.  1,  how- 
ever, acquit  Lord  Auckland  of  tlie  fraud,  and 
I  am  sometimes  charitable  enough  to  acquit  the 
other  authorities,  and  to  believe  that  they  had 
not  read  ere  they  printed.  All  my  implonitions 
to  government  to  act  with  promptitude  and  deci- 
sion, had  reference  to  dmng  something  when  Dott 
Mahommed  was  ting;  and  all  this  they  hare  made 
to  appear  in  support  of  Shah  Soojah  being  set  op ! 
But  again,  I  did  advocate  the  setting  up  of  Shah 
Soojah,  and  lent  all  my  aid,  name,  and  knowledge, 
to  do  it.  But  when  was  this?  When  aUn^ad- 
'  vice  had  been  r^eeted,  and  the  government  teerefob-fy 
stranded.  I  first  gave  my  opinion,  and  I  then 
asked  leave  to  withdraw ;  but  Lord  A.  [Auckland] 
proved  to  me  that  it  would  be  desertion  at  a  cri- 
tical momeht,  and  I  saw  so  myself ;  but  I  entered 
upon  the  support  of  his  policy  not  asahat  taubeil, 
but  what  was  best  under  the  circumitanoes  which  a 
series  of  blunders  had  produced." 

We  have  the  means,  and  shall  deem  it  a  bounden 
duty  to  investigate  this  affair ;  a  duty  which  is  ow- 
ing alike  to  the  memory  of  this  distinguished  victim 
of  the  policy  which  he  strongly  disapproved,  and 
to  the  public  interests  prospectively,  if  not  retro- 
spectively.    Fortunately  for  his  own  reputation, 
and  for  tiie  cause  of  justice.  Sir  A.  Bumes,  know- 
ing the  ticklish  ground  on  which  he  stood  with  the 
government,  or  Bureaucracy  of  Calcutta,  took  the 
precaution  to  lodge  authenticated  copies  of  his  De- 
spatches in  safe  hands  in  India ;  wlule  his  private 
letters  safely  reached  his  friends  at  home.  They  af- 
ford a  cue  to  hisfeelings  and  opinions, and  avalusble 
commentary  on  his  public  documents.    The  above 
extract  is  from  a  letter  of  November.1839 ;  bui^ 
tvvo  years  later,  and  not  long  before  the  in8U> 
rection  at  Cabul  burst  forth,  we  find  its  first  victim 
so  far  from  being  free  from  all  apprehension,-^*' 
is  generally  alleged  by  those  unacquainted  with 
what  was  passmg  behind  the  curtain,— ejqre*- 
ing  himself,  in  his  private  correspondence,  in  the 
following  terms :— «  Cabul,  12th  April,  1841. 1  keep 
things  quiet  here,  certainly ;  but  in  this  country 
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we  Aave  done  nothing,  as  you  ■will  see  by  a  new- 
paper  I  have  drawn  up,  though  I  am  sorely  dis- 
heartened in  doing  anything,  by  the  inattention  of 
all." — «  Cabul,  July  1841.  I  think  you  overlook 
that  my  papers  and  notes  are  not  to  recommend 
■what  is  best,  but  what  is  to  be  done  under  the  abo- 
miiuible  circumstances  we  have  placed  ourselves  in. 
If  they  had  listened  to  reason,  the  ex-chief  of  Ca- 
bal [^Doet  Mohammed]  might  have  been  converted 
into  a  valuable  ally,"  &c.,  &c.  And  this  was  the 
man  -whose  judgment,  from  his  great  knowledge  of 
Tndian  affiurs  and  interests,  and  the  observations 
made  daring  a  lengthened  residence  in  AiFghanistan 
as  a  political  agent,  -was  held  to  sanction  the  inva- 
sion of  that  country,  and  the  dethronement  of  the 
Dost,  to  set  up  Shah  Soojah ! 

Bat  though  this  is  become,  as  regards  the  public 
interests  in  public  servants  discharging  their  duties 
efficiently  and  honestly,  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Affghan  war,  we  must,  as 
we  have  commenced  with  it,  conclude  the  account  of 
the  i«treat,  the  destruction  of  the  army,  and  the 
subsequent  captivity  of  the  ladies  and  the  officers 
that  were  saved,  before  going  further  into  the  evi- 
dence afforded  us  by  the  unpublished  private  cor- 
respondence of  Sir  A.  Bumes,  and  the  suppressed 
passages  of  his  official  Despatches.  Before  we  are 
done  with  these  documents,  the  public  -will  be  en- 
abled to  judge  how  far  the  affirmations  and  de- 
nials of  the  Whig  and  Tory  leaders  in  Parliament 
are  well  grounded,  and  whether  the  Despatches  in 
question  have  not  been  garbled  and  perverted  by 
studied  suppressions  and  omissions.  In  the  mean- 
-while,  we  may  notice,  that  the  idea  conveyed  by  the 
Jonnials  of  Lady  Sale  and  Lieutenant  Eyre, — ^that 
Sir  A.  Barnes  was  lulled  into  unwise  security,  up 
to  the  moment  that  the  insurrection  broke  forth  in 
headlong  force,  appears  a  complete  misconception. 
From  his  private  communications,  he  appears  to 
have  been  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  by  which  the 
invading  army  was  surrounded.  When  all  were 
exulting  in  the  surrender  of  the  Dost,  in  the  end 
of  1840,  he  -writes  :  "  The  surrender  of  the  Dost 
has  made  this  country  as  quiet  as  Vesuvius  after 
an  eruption.  How  long  this  will  last,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  ...  In  my  position,  Govern- 
ment have  a  right  to  my  support ;  and  when  I  can- 
not give  it,  to  my  silence  :  they  have  in  consequence 
for  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former.  Did  I 
choose,  I  could  a  tale  -unfold  that  would  make 
men  stare.  But  I  am  silent,  I  see  the  wish  to  do 
good;  but  I  see  utter  ignorance  of  affiiirs,  for 
which  abilities,  however  surpassing,  can  never 
make  up ;  and  we  have  no  Wellesleys  in  these 
times." 

These  may  serve  as  samples ;  and  now  we  re- 
turn to  our  proper  business  in  the  present  article, 
reserving  this  discussion  till  next  month. 


We  left  off  last  month  describing  the  nn-Britbh 
spirit  and  nnsoldierlike  conduct  of  the  troops  at 
Cabal ;  which  anomaly  in  the  service  may  be  foirly 
attributed  to  the  incapacity,  and  want  of  decision, 
which  distinguished  the  whole  of  those  in  command, 
-^hether  civil  or  military,  Nor  were  the  Affghans, 


as  soldiers,  contemptible  foes.  Their  want  of  dis- 
cipline, in  the  irregular  and  annoying  warfare 
waged  against  the  invaders,  was  fully  made  up  by 
a  fierce  spirit  of  bravery,  the  enthusiasm  inspired 
by  what  they  felt  to  be  a  good  cause,  and  also  the 
baser  motives  of  hatred  and  thirst  for  plunder. 

The  sudden  cry  of.  Cavalry,  latterly,  always  spread 
dismay  among  our  troops ;  and  not  without  cause. 
The  Affghan  horsemen,  as  irregulars,  seem,  indeed, 
tho  finest  troops  in  the  world.  They  remind  one 
of  the  centaur-mountaineers  of  Circassia,  Their 
martial  appearance  excited  the  warm  admira- 
tion of  many  of  our  officers.  Of  the  Affghan 
horsemen,  one,  who  should  be  a  judge  of  mounted 
soldiers — Troop  Sergeant-Major  Taylor — remarks, 

These  Affghan  horsemen  were  a  fine  athletic  set  of 
men,  and  capitally  mounted ;  their  breed  of  cattle  being 
much  superior  to  ours,  and  exhibiting  proofs  of  the  most 
oarefbl  grooming.  The  riders  wore  coats  of  mail  with 
steel  gauntlets,  and  their  arms  consisted  of  a  sabre, 
heavier  and  longer  than  ours,  a  dagger,  and,  in  some 
instances,  shields  and  matchlocks.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  the  Affghan  Cavalry,  if  these  were  a  fair 
sample  of  them,  are  a  most  effective  body  of  men.  They 
may  not  be  equal  to  ours  in  the  field ;  but  for  a  harassing 
system  of  mountain  warfare,  where  they  are  required  to 
make  sudden  descents  upon  Iiifantry,  hemmed  in  between 
defiles,  and  embarrassed  by  ignorance  of  the  country,  no 
body  of  troops  can  be  better  adapted.  Their  horses  are 
light-limbed,  but  strong  and  wiry,  and  capable  of  under- 
going incredible  fatigue ;  while  tiie  trooper  himself,  prac- 
tised fi-om  infancy  in  the  management  of  the  anima^  can 
ride  him  over  places  where  no  European  horseman  would 
venture.  Had  these  -wild  mountaineers  but  the  advan- 
tages of  discipline,  and  proper  organisation,  their  country 
would  be  inaccessible  to  any  troops  in  the  world. 

The  celerity  with  which  troops  are  raised  is  quite 
astonishing  to  us ;  who  are  accustomed  to  see  recruits 
drilled  for  a  length  of  time.  Here,  every  man  is  bom  a 
soldier ;  every  child  has  his  knife, — that  weapon  which 
has  proved  so  destructive  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile  pea- 
santry, incited  against  us  by  the  moollahs,  who  threaten 
eternal  perdition  to  all  who  do  not  join  in  the  canse  of 
the  Ghazeeas  ;  whilst  heaven,  filled  with  Honris,  is  the 
recompense  for  every  man  who  falls  in  a  religions  war. 
With  them,  the  only  expense  attending  the  soldier  con- 
sists in  his  pay,  which  is  scanty ;  his  horse,  if  he  have 
one,  is  his  ovrn ;  and  every  Afghan  is  armed  completely 
with  some  three  or  four  of  these  knives,  of  different  sizes. 

In  the  same  page,  where  we  find  this  description 
of  the  Affghan  cavalry,  which  was  given  while  the 
author  was  at  Candahar,  we  find  another  para- 
graph which,  though  somewhat  out  of  place,  as 
relating  to  past  events,  we  cannot  resist : — 

Several  of  the  Affghan  chiefs,  who  were  known  to  be 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Dost  Mahommed,  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  turn  affairs  were  taking,  or,  as  some  said, 
being  dissatisfied  with  that  prince  for  refusing  to  gua- 
rantee the  safety  of  their  women,  now  came  into  camp 
and  tendered  their  allegiance  to  Shah  Soojah.  These 
reluctant  auxiliaries  were  warmly  received  by  the  Poli- 
ticals, who  hailed  their  adhesion  as  an  omen  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition ;  and  I  observed  Sir  Alexander 
Barnes  carry  his  joy  so  far  as  cordially  to  embrace  one 
of  them.  The  chief  smiled  grimly,  but  said  but  little. 
I  had  an  opportunity,  however,  of  ascertaining  his  real 
fieelittgs,  on  getting  amongst  his  followers  a  few  days 
afterwards.  They  openly  expressed  their  regret  at  being 
compelled  to  join  the  invaders  of  their  country,  and 
stated,  that  they  could  iftt  have  a  braver  leader,  or  a 
better  prince,  than  Dost  Mahommed.  They  described 
him  as  being  of  a  just  and  generous  nature,  whilst  they 
represented  tho  Shah  as  being  cruel  and  nnprincipled. 

During  the  siege  in  the  cantonments,  and  the 
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retreat  from  Cabul,  the  native  troops  in  onr  service 
often  behaved  with  more  gallantly  and  devotedneas 
than  the  Europeans ;  though  the  Sepoys  upon  some 
occasions  did  follow  the  bad  example  of  their  white 
comrades-in-arms.  .  In  one  instance  an  impor- 
tant garrison,  held  bj  Europeans,  was  replaced  by- 
Indian  troops,  as  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
the  former.  The  following  disgraceful  passage 
occurs  in  Lieutenant  Eyre's  Journal : — 

December  7th. — The  European  garrison  was  this  day 
withdrawn  from  the  bazaar,  and  a  company  of  the  37th 
N.  I.  substitnted  in  their  room !  This,  being  the  weakest 
point  of  oar  defences,  had  hitherto  been  protected  entirely 
by  parties  of  U.  M.'s  44th,  which  post  of  honour  they 
Were  now  considered  unworthy  to  retain.  .  .  In  tlie 
course  of  this  narrative,  I  have  been  compelled  by  stem 
truth  to  note  down  facts  nearly  affecting  the  hononr  and 
interests  of  a  British  regiment. 

There  was  recrimination  among  the  difierently- 
ooloured  corps  of  the  force,  each  accusing  the  other 
of  having  been  the  first  to  give  way.  Bat  on  thia 
subject  the  Court  of  Inquiry  which  "was  held  kept 
a  prudent  silence.  Nay,  the  very  Affghan  ponies, 
employed  by  the  British  were  liable  to  be  seized 
with  panic  ;  and,  when  exposed  to  the  galling  fire 
of  their  countrymen,  they  would  cast  oflF  their  bur- 
dens, and  rush  to  the  front  for  safety  ! 

The  Scottish  Borderers  were  never  more  adroit 
horse  and  cattle  stealers  than  the  Afighans  showed 
themselves  in  the  passes  and  mountain  ranges  both 
in  the  advance  and  retreat ;  and  they  were  often 
clever  enough,  after  stealing  the  animals,  to  sell 
them  back  again  to  the  original  owners  at  a  high 
rate.  But,  to  resume  our  narrative,  though,  in  the 
pathetic  words  of  Lieatenant  Eyre,  it  does  "become 
a  weary  task  to  relate  a  catalogue  of  errors,  dis- 
asters, and  difficulties,  which,  following  upon  each 
other,  disgusted  onr  officers,  disheartened  our  sol- 
diers, and  finally  sunk  us  all  in  irretrievable  ruin ; 
as  though  Heaven  itself,  by  a  combination  of  evil 
circumstances,  for  its  own  inscrutable  purposes, 
had  planned  our  downfall." 

The  sojourners  in  the  cantonments  were,  by  the 
beginning  of  December,  reduced  to  great  distress 
from  the  failure  of  provisions  and  the  many  months 
to  be  fed ;  for,  though  the  force  nnmbered  only 
about  5000,  it  was  encumbered  with  the  curse  of  all 
eastern  armies — camp-followers  to  the  amount  of 
12,000,  besides  numerous  women  and  children. 
This  was  a  fertile  source  of  ruin,  first  and  last. 
We  hear  of  one  raiment,  the  87th,  which  had 
5000  registered  camp-followers.  But  for  these  en- 
cumbrances, the  dreadful  scenes  of  havoc  on  the 
retreat  never  would  have  occurred  to  nearly  the 
same  extent :  for  the  r^nlar  troops  could  have 
made  forced  marches  and  saved  themselves.  Lady 
Sale  makes  this  extraordinary  statement  :— 

Added  to  these  trying  cironmstances,  the  garrison 
[Ghoorkas,]  were  encumbered  with  their  wires  and  cliil- 
dren,  who  had  been  encouraged  to  come  up  fi-om  Hin- 
dostan  in  great  numbers.  It  is  affirmed  that  they  did 
so  by  permission  of  Lord  Anckland ;  it  being  supposed 
that  they  would  have  no  wish  to  quit  the  country  with 
their  (kmilies  settled  along  with  them. 

His  lordship  surely  took  Time  by  the  forelook. 

By  the  middle  of  November  the  camels  in  the 

cantonments  were  fast  dying  for  want  of  forage ; 

and  by  the  beginning  of  December,  we  learn, 

A  committee  is  ordered  to  assemble  to-morrow  to 


value  all  useless  horses  in  the  Baxaar,  whieh  an  to  it 
destroyed;  so  there  win  be  plenty  of  chea^  meat,  as 
tattoos  and  camels  have  far  some  tune  past  been  eatea: 
even  some  of  tiie  gentlemen  ate  camel's  fledi,  partienlat^ 
the  heart,  whicb  was  esteemed  e<inal  to  thrt  of  Ae  M- 
lock.  I  never  was  tempted  by  these  ehetM  viaadaj  m 
cannot  offer  an  opinion  regarding  thenL 

The  garrison  at  the  Bala  Hiaar  were  •qaa% 
destitute  of  providona,  as  they  had  to  Msd  pvt 
of  what  remained  to  the  famished  people  in  ilw 
cantonments.  Lady  Sale  makes  no  peraoBftl  eon. 
pltunt,  bnt  she  often  expresses  deep  eommissBtian 
for  the  troops ;  harassed  with,  tiiiinsiiiit  Ai)^, 
and  starving  of  cold  as  well  as  hmger,  tat  htd 
was  as  scarce  as  food.  WhUe  Captain  Stmt  ha4  i 
bottle  of  brandy  remaining,  he  dealt  to  those  about 
him  a  glass  daUy.  Sometimes  triflii^  tupjJies 
were  smuggled  into  the  officers^  famUisB,  tram  tbeit 
former  friends  in  the  city.  When  small  qnaatities 
of  floor  were  brought  in,  the  competition  to  obtain 
it  was  hot,  and  the  price  exorbitant.  Vh$  hotm 
and  cattle  were,  for  Some  time,  preaetred  t>y  eatiB| 
the  bark  and  tender  brandies  ai  the  fruit  aad  othtf 
trees  in  the  gardens.  One  day  Lady  Sale  was 
gravely  told  that  the  artillery  horses  had  eaten  th* 
trunnion  of  a  gun  1  and  die  saw  her  o>wn  ridiag* 
horse  gnawing  voradoualy  at  a  cart  wheel.  The 
garrison  was,  in  short,  starring,  and  the  enemy  knew 
it ;  and  felt  that,  one  way  or  other,  tiie  game  was  ia 
their  own  hands.  The  Moollaha,  or  priests,  at  this 
time,  went  round  all  the  villages,  and  laid  th( 
people  under  ban  not  to  assist  the  infidel  invadsn 
with  food,  at  any  price.  The  Gleneial  had  aftaO) 
before  this  time,  be^^ed  the  Envoy  to  negotiate ;  aiMl 
new  treaties  were  discussed  eveiy  other  day :  the 
conditions  varying  with  the  military  aspect  of 
affiurs :  the  demands  of  the  ohiofe  riaiBg  in  piopor* 
tion  to  the  distress  of  tiie  Britidi.  But,  fai  iibtb 
first  demands,  the  chiefs  probabfy  1^  eoEccaahPt 
damages,  that  they  might  afterwards  affind  sons 
abatement.  The  Afighans  gained  time  by  these 
fruitless  oonferenees,  whUe  tiie  diffionltiefl  of  the 
British  accnmnlated,  whether  the  negotiations  pi«- 
oeeded  or  went  off.  By  the  87th  November,  we 
learn. 

The  negotiations  are  now  come  quite  to  a  close.  As 
enemy's  demands  were  modest,  GonsideHng  that  ttiey 
were  the  flnt  to  treat,  it  is  said.  They  require,  in  addi- 
tion to  giving  up  the  kin^  aad  his  family  faito  their  iaait, 
all  our  guns  and  ammnnition,  muskets,  bayonets,  pirtoli, 
and  swords.  The  married  men,  women,  and  duldnn, 
to  be  given  as  hostages ;  and  then— we  are  to  trust  to 
their  generosity  1  To  this  the  Envoy  sent  a  diivalroH 
foplyj—^lliat  death  was  preferable  to  diAonou^— ttat 
we  put  our  trust  in  the  God  of  battles,  aad  in  His  bsjbs 
bade  them  come  on. 

The  king  is  in  an  awAil  state  of  alarm :  fbr  he  bts 
been  told  that  we  have  been  mnViTig  terms  Ibr  onr  free 
exit  out  of  the  coontry,  paying  finr  the  same  Ave  laUM 
of  rupees ;  and  leaving  Um  to  his  fate,  paw  aaa  I  B« 
is  certainly  to  be  pitied,  (if  not  ai  the  bottom  of  it  all,) 
fallen  from  his  high  estate,  and  believing  us  to  hare 
abandoned  him. 

Jan  Fidian  Khmi  Is  the  only  chief  who  stands  by  Um; 
aad  he  has  had  his  Ibrts  and  property  dntNg^d:  Ui 
wives  and  chUdren,  ke  hope^  may  have  bMi  satM  \^ 
some  of  his  neighbours ;  but,  as  yet,  he  only  knows  the 
ftite  of  one  young  boy,  who  was  burnt  alive.  He  had 
one  wife  with  him  in  Cabul  when  the  insurrection  broke 
out,  and  urged  her  to  fly  to  Pughman  for  safety;  the  old 
chief  told  me  her  reply  was  worth  a  lakh  of  rupees,  "  I 
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will  aoi  iMTe  yon :  if  yon  hJl,  we  die  together ;  and  if 
70a  are  Tietorioos,  we  will  lejoioe  together  1" 

29tk. — The  liones  are  hard  up  for  grain;  those  for  the 
Mtilleiy  baTe  not  been  inuek  looked  after  since  Lieut. 
W*Uer  Was  wonnded ;  and  one  of  them  is  averred  to 
hare  aatan  his  eomrade's  tail  I  That  he  bit  it  off  there 
ifl  no  doubt 

30th. — Amongst  other  political  barometers,  the  man- 
ner in  which  persons  are  spoken  of  indicates  whether 
■ffiiirs  are  going  on  well  or  ill :  just  now,  things  are 
looking  np  agam.  ACew  days  ago  people  spoke  of  "The 
Maenaghtena ;"  then  they  became  again  "  Sir  William 
and  mj  Lady;"  and  to-day  they  have  left  their  refbge  in 
a  tent  in  cantonments,  and  are  gone  into  the  great  house 
again,  which  they  think  will  hare  a  good  effect,  and  tend 
to  qoiet  people's  minds. 

Hm  Politicals  are  again  very  mysterious,  and  deny 
tiiat  any  n^otiations  are  going  on,  &o.i  but  letters  come 
in  constantly ;  and  we  know  they  are  treating.with  the 
Ghiljyes.        .... 

Treaty  Is  certainly  going  on ;  and  we  think  that  the 
confederacy  may  be  breaking  up.  Humza  Khan  of 
Tdzeen  is  said  to  be  sending  his  women  away  &om  Oabul, 
and  many  have  been  seen  mounted  on  yaboos  going  away 
on  the  road  leading  to  Bhoodkhak.  Itt  December. — 
Mohun  Lull  writes  that  the  enemy  will  show  m  force 
to-day,  uid  attack  us  to-morrow.  The  Bring  we  heard 
in  the  night  was  an  attack  on  the  patrol,  who  got  in 
safe 

The  plan  proposed  for  the  capture  of  cantonments  by 
the  enemy,  is,  to  send  200  bildars  in  front  to  cut  down 
the  ramparts ;  next  come  the  infontry,  and  then  the 
horse.    I  suppose  we  are  to  stand  still  and  look  on.  .  .  . 

_  6tt. — The  General,  unsettled  in  his  purposes,  delegates 
his  power  to  the  Brigadier,  and  the  Brigadier  tries  to 
throw  off  all  responsibility  on  the  General's  or  anybody's 
ahonlders  except  his  own :  and  the  General  is,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  too  gentlemanlike  to  tell  him  that  he 
deviates  a  little  £rom  the  exact  line,  and  thns  takes  on 
himself  the  evasion.  Start  came  home  quite  disgusted; 
vowing  that  if  those  dear  to  him  were  not  in  cantonments, 
they  might  blow  them  up  for  what  he  cared. 

On  the  llth  December,  Sir  William  Macnaghten 
had  a  conference  with  the  assembled  chiefs,  in  a 
plain  that  could  be  seen  from  the  cantonments ; 
the  General  having  previously  formally  intimated 
to  him  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  troops 
for  want  of  provisions,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in 
entering  into  negotiations  for  a  safe  retreat  from 
the  country.  The  support  of  the  authority  of  Shah 
Soojab  was,  by  this  time,  thrown  completely  out 
of  Tiew  by  his  allies,  though  they  were  willing  to 
cany  him  back  with  them,  and  thus  ensure  his 
personal  safety.  Lieutenant  Eyre  gives  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  what  passed  at  this  conference 
on  the  open  plain.  The  terms  were,  that  the 
British  should  evacuate  Affghanistan,  including 
every  station  within  the  coymtry  ;  that  Dost  Ma- 
homined  and  his  family  should  be  set  at  liberty 
and  allowed  to  rettim  home,  and  also  every  other 
Affghan  in  exile  for  political  offences ;  and  that 
no  British  force  should  ever  again  enter  Affghan- 
istan, imless  called  for  by  the  Affghan  govern- 
ment ;  and,  finally,  that  between  the  countries  a 
pormanent  friendship  should  be  established.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  British  were  not  only  to  be 
permitted  to  return  to  India  unmolested,  but  they 
were,  on  paying  for  them,  to  be  furnished  with  the 
necessary  supplies,  and  hostages  were  to  accompany 
their  march.  Shah  Soojah  was  to  be  at  liberty 
either  to  foUow  the  British  or  remain  at  Cabul  the 
pensioner  of  the  Affghan  government.  Lieutenant 
Eyre  relates : — 


To  all  these  terms  the  ohiefii  cordially  agreed,  with 
theexceptionofMahommed'Akbar,whocavilledatseveraI, 
especially  that  of  the  amnesty,  but  was  overruled  by  his 
coadjutors.  He  positively  refiised  to  permit  the  garrison 
to  be  supplied  with  provisions  until  it  had  quitted  can" 
tonments,  which  movement  he  clamorously  demanded 
should  take  place  the  following  morning.  His  violence 
caused  some  conAision ;  but  the  more  temperate  of  his 
party  having  interfered,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  our 
evacuation  of  the  cantonments  should  take  place  in  three 
days — that  provisions  should  be  supplied — and  that  to 
all  the  above-mentioned  articles  of  this  new  treaty  a  for- 
mal assent  in  writing  should  be  sent,  with  all  the  usual 
forms  of  a  restored  peace.  The  chiefb,  on  returning  to 
the  city,  took  with  them  Captain  Trevor  as  a  hosta(pfMr 
the  sincerity  of  the  Envoy. 

Even  while  this  cosierence  was  being  held,  thii 
Afighan  troops  occupied  the  field  in  a  very  tumultu- 
ary manner ;  and  strong  apprehensions  of  treachery 
were  felt  in  the  garrison,  and  of  the  danger  to  which 
the  Envoy  was  exposed.  We  do  not  learn  how 
Lieutenant  Eyre  came  to  know  that  it  had  been 
the  intention  of  MahommedAkbarKhantoseizethe 
Envoy's  person  at  this  meeting,  and  that  he  was 
with  difiiculty  restrained  by  the  other  Khans ; 
bnt  the  Lieutenant  states  the  fact,'  and  pays  the 
compliment  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Mac- 
naghten, "  that  no  sense  of  personal  dangelr 
could  have  deterred  him  from  the  performance  of 
his  duty."  The  day  after  this  treaty  (which  was  not 
yet  formally  signed  )  had  been  agreed  on,  and  Captain 
Trevor  given  up  as  a  hostage  for  the  performance 
of  its- stipulations,  Lieutenant  Eyre  writes  : — 

Deoeai>er  ITih. — It  is  nndeniable  that  Sir  William 
Macnaghten  was  forced  into  this  treaty  with  men  whose 
power  he  despised,  and  whose  treachery  was  proverbial, 
against  his  own  judgment,  by  the  pressing  repiesenta* 
tions  of  our  military  heads 

The  terms  of  the  new  treaty  were  immediately  made 
known  to  Shah  Soojah,by  which  that  unfortunate  mon- 
arch found  himself  once  more  doomed  to  an  old  age  of 
exile  and  degradation.  The  first  step  towards  its  l\ilfll- 
ment  was  the  withdrawal  of  oar  troops  from  the  Bala 
Hissar,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  this  very  day^ 
but  was  postponed  for  a  short  time  longer,  to  admit  of 
the  necessary  preparations  being  made.  A  deputation 
of  chiefs  had  an  interview  in  the  dose  of  the  day,  who 
were  the  bearers  of  a  most  unexpected  proposition,  to 
the  effect  that  Shah  Soojah  shoiUd  continne  king,  on 
condition  of  intermarrying  his  daughters  with  the  lead- 
ing Affghan  chiefs,  and  abandoning  the  offensive  practice 
of  keeping  the  chief  nobles  of  his  kingdom  waiting  for 
hours  at  his  gate,  in  expectation  of  audience.  The  Aff- 
ghans  hate  ceremony,  which  Shah  Soojah  carried  at  all 
times  to  an  absurd  extent ;  hence  mnoh  of  his  nnpopn- 
larity 

December  \Zth. — Snch  was  the  inveterate  pride  of  the 
king,  that  he  yielded  a  most  reluctant  consent  to  the 
above-mentioned  proposals,  notwithstanding  that  the 
only  alternative  was  the  instant  resignation  of  his  king- 
dom. Little  confidence  was,  however,  placed  by  the 
Envoy  in  the  sincerity  of  the  chleft,  whose  hatred  of  the 
Doranee  ruler  was  notorions. 

Continual  disputes  and  misunderstandings  were 
still  arising  between  the  parties  negotiating.  The 
Affghans  had  the  British  in  their  power  ;  and  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  should  make 
the  most  generons  use  of  their  dear-bought  triumph. 
Many  delays  occuiTed  in  furnishing  the  carriage 
necessary  on  the  retreat;  and  there  were  strong 
suspicions  of  meditated  treachery.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Envoy,  whose  life  had  been  a  burthen  to 
him  for  weeks  past,  was  deeply  galled  by  the 
humiliating  terms  of  the  capitulation;  for  such,  in 
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fact,  it  was.  What  a  blow  to  the  hopes  cherished 
from  the  invasion  of  Affghanistan  by  the  govern- 
ment at  Calcutta,  which  hopes  he  had  himself  en- 
couraged !  In  an  evil  hour  he  forgot  what  he  owed 
to  himself  as  an  honourable  and  fair-dealing  man, 
and  what  to  the  reputation  of  his  countiy  for  good 
faith.  He  fondly  imagined  that  he  might  bribe, 
buy  off,  or  out-manceuvre  Mahommed  Akbar ;  sow 
dissension  among  the  leagued  chiefs ;  and,  by  a 
sudden  revolution,  retrieve  the  cause  to  which  he 
was  pledged  and  also  his  own  reputation.  He  fell 
into  the  snare  laid  for  him,  or  rather  the  plan  de- 
vised by  Akbar  to  test  his  fidelity  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty.  He  failed  in  integrity,  and  sealed  his 
own  ruin ;  while  he  farther  exasperated  the  Afighan 
chiefs  against  the  British.  We  may  imagine  how 
the  proud  and  fierce  Mahommed  Akbar  must  have 
despised  the  man  who  tried  to  conciliate  and  corrupt 
him  with  bribes  and  gifte,  though  he,  nevertheless, 
accepted  of  them.  Lady  Macnaghten's  carriage 
and  horses  were  sent  to  him ;  and  a  splendid  Arab- 
ian horse  belonging  to  one  of  the  officers,  for  which 
he  took  a  fan^y,  the  Envoy  bought  for  him  at  an 
extravagant  price.  Every  other  thing  which  could 
mollify  and  gain  him  appears  to  have  been  tried. 
We  cite  from  Lieutenant  Eyre's  narrative  the  re- 
lation of  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  painful  event 
of  the  whole  war,  as  it  was  brought  about  by  an 
unhappy  and  fatal  policy,  for  which  no  honourable 
man  dare  hold  up  his  face.  On  the  2l8t,  the  Envoy 
met  Mahommed  Akbar  and  another  chief  to  arrange 
some  deUils  of  the  treaty,  and  to  fix  upon  hostages 
for  its  due  performance.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  was  loading  Akbar  with  gifts ;  and,  on  the  night 
of  the  22d,  this  chie^  with  the  connivance  of  some 
of  the  other  leaders,  laid  the  snare,  from  which  the 
broad  principles  of  common  probity  should  have 
preserved  any  man  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity. 

Captain  Skiiiner,  at  this  time  living  under  Mahommed 
Akbar's  protection,  wafl  made  the  bearer  of  proposals  to 
the  Envoy,  of  so  advantageous  a  nature,  as  to  prove,  in 
his  forlorn  eironmBtanoes,  irresistibly  tempting. 

Amenoollah  Khan,  the  most  influential  of  the  rebels, 
was  to  be  seised  on  the  following  day,  and  delivered  up 
to  us  as  a  prisoner.*  Mahommed  Khan's  fort  was  to  be 
immediately  occupied  by  one  of  our  regiments,  and  the 
Bala  Hissar  by  another.  Shah  Soojah  was  to  eonbiuie 
king ;  Mahotamed  Akbar  was  to  become  his  wuzeer,  and 
our  troops  were  to  remain  in  their  present  position  until 
the  following  spring.— That  a  scheme  like  this,  bearing 
impracticability  on  its  very  face,  should  have  for  a  mo- 
ment deceived  a  man  of  Sir  William's  usual  intelligence 
and  penetration,  is  indeed  an  extraordinaiy  instance  of 
infatnation,  that  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  Ae  prin- 
ciple tliat  a  drovroing  man  will  catch  at  a  straw.  .  . 
....  A  treaty  formed  with  men  famed  for  false- 
hood and  treachery,  and  who  had  already  shown  an  utter 
disregard  of  some  of  its  most  important  stipulations,  could 
be  regarded  as  little  better  than  so  much  waste  paper. 

If  not  speaking  as  the  apologist  of  the  Envoy, 
but  in  his  own  person.  Lieutenant  Eyre  falls  here 
into  the  very  error  of  Sir  William  Mscnaghten. 
He  proceeds : — 

*  As  thk  sheet  goes  through  the  press,  we  hare  seen, 
from  the  CalduttaStar  of  the  8th  of  April  last,  an  Affghan 
aooonnt  of  the  murder  of  the  Envoy,  written  at  the  time. 
It  confirms  in  substance  the  details  given  by  Lieutenant 
Eyre,  save  that  the  son  of  Amenoollah  Khan,  and  not 
that  chief  himself,  was  to  be  given  up,  and  that  the 
i^saEsination  toek  plaoe  in  the  evening.  | 


On  either  hand  there  was  danger ;  and,  miserable  as  St 
William's  life  had  been  for  the  past  six  weeks,heWH«in. 
ing  to  stake  his  all  on  the  issne  of  a  plan  which  seened  to 
otfer  a  &int  hope  of  recovering  the  ground  we  had  hsL 

In  a  fatal  hour  he  signed  his  name  to  a  paper  cousentiig 
to  the  arrangement. — His  doom  was  sealed. — "Riewliofc 
was  a  scheme  got  up  by  the  ohiefh,  to  test  Ms  aJMerit;, 
Next  day  the  Envoy  took  measuiwi  for  the  s^^ 
cess  of  this  grand  coup  d'etat,  by  calling  on  the 
General  to  have  two  regiments  and  two  guns  ia 
readiness  for  a  secret  service  ;  .and  directed  that,  u 
the  interview  he  was  about  to  have  with  the  chiefs 
that  day  was  of  a  delicate  nature,  the  garrison  hsd 
as  well  be  kept  on  the  alert.  In  riding  from  the 
cantonments.  Sir  William  expressed  his  iisafr 
pointment  at  the  paucity  of  men  on  the  nuoparta^ 
and  the  inertness  of  the  garrison,  saying,  "flow- 
ever,  it  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  military  arrange- 
ments throughout  the  siege."  He  now,  forthe  first 
time,  took  the  officers  who  rode  out  along  with  him 
and  his  small  body-guard  into  his  confidence ;  mi 
one  of  them.  Captain  Lawrence,  was  warned  (a  be 
in  readiness  to  gallop  to  the  l^la  Hissar,  to  pre- 
pare the  king  for  what  was  to  follow. 

Apprehensions  being  expressed  of  the  danger  to  vhictl 
the  scheme  might  expose  him,  in  case  of  treacliery  on  the 
part  of  Mahommed  Akbar,  he  replied  "  Daugeroasitis; 
bnt  if  it  succeeds,  it  is  worth  all  risks :  the  rebels  bin 
not  fulfilled  even  one  article  of  the  treaty,  and  I  h»Te 
no  confidence  in  them  ;  and  if  by  it  wc  can  only  save  out 
honour,  all  will  be  well.  At  a.ny  rate,  I  would  rather 
snfiiir  a  hundred  deaths,  than  live  the  last  six  weeln 
over  again." 

Throughout  the  whole  affair  the  doomed  Envoj 
appeared  in  that  state  of  extraordinary  mental  ex- 
citement, hurry,  and  perturbation,  whidi  the  Sootdi 
csJI  heing  fey, — a  preternatural  condition,  which  is 
believed  to  precede  a  violent  or  unusual  death. 

That  Sir  William  Macnaghten  met  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  Mahommed  Akbarhimself  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt.  That  chief  had  pledged  himself  to  his  coad- 
jutors to  seize  the  Envoy  that  day,  and  bring  him  into 
the  city,  when  the  chiefs  hoped  to  Jiave  been  able  to 
dictate  their  own  terms,  retaining  him  as  a  hostage  for 
their  fulfilment.  Finding  it  impossible,  fh)m  the  streiiu- 
ons  resistance  Sir  William  offered,  to  carry  him_  off  alive, 
and  yet  determined  not  to  disappoint  the  pnbUc  expec- 
tation altogether, — influenced  also  by  his  tiger  passions, 
and  the  remembrance  ofhis  father's  wrongs, — Mahommed 
Akbar  drew  a  pistol,  the  Envoy's  own  gift  a  few  hours 
before,  and  shot  him  through  the  body,  which  was  im- 
mediately hacked  to  pieces  by  the  ferocious  Gh»zee»s,bj 
whom  the  dismembered  trunk  was  afterwards  oanWto 
the  city,  and  publicly  exposed  in  the  Char  Qmk,  M 
principal  mart.  The  head  was  taken  to  the  honse  of 
Nuwab  Zeman  Khan,  where  it  was  triumphantly  exhi- 
bited to  Capt.  Conolly. 

Captain  Trevor,  who,  unfortunately,  happened  to 
stumble, was  also  instantlyentdown.  CaptatosI*''" 
rencfr  and  Mackenzie  escaped,  by  being  p»t»(*« 
from  the  violeiice  of  the  ferocious  Ghazeeaa  by  the 
Giljye  chiefs.  Ameenoollah  Khan,  the  chief  who 
was  to  have  been  betrayed,  gave  vent  to  a  toaisit 
of  angry  abuse  agamst  these  officers,  and  «wa 
threatened  to  blow  them  from  a  gua.  Oati^f^' 
ing  trait  is  found  in  this  sad  recital  :-^' 

It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that,  amidst  the  "•"I'^kJI 
ti(tus  which  on  dl  sides  met  the  ear  of  Mahommw  «« 
Khan  on  the  eventa  of  the  day,  the  solitary  v«fi»  *J*^ 
aged  MooUah  was  raised  in  condemna.tion  of  t^  »"» 
which  he  solemnly  pronounced  to  be  "  foul,"  .^"r?,*^ 
latcd  to  cast  a  lasting  disgrace  on  tJie  religwn  «J»V 
hommed. 
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The  account  given  by  Captain  Mackenzie  of  this 
afiair,  piesses  even  more  severely  upon  the  unhap- 
py Envoy,  caught  in  the  snare  in  which  he  fondly 
fuicied  he  had  coiled  those  who  outwitted  liim. 

Beset  by  this  diegTaeefal  hnbecility  on  the  one  hand, 
aid  by  systematic  treachery  on  the  other,  the  uofortu- 
Mte  ^Toy  was  driren  to  hie  wits'  end,  and,  as  will  be 
swn,  forgot,  in  a  &tal  moment,  the  wholesome  rule  which 
he  had  heretofore  laid  down  for  himself,  of  refusing  to 
luld  ominnieation  with  individoals  of  the  rebel  party. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  22d  Decem- 

l>a>  Captain  James  Skinner,  who,  after  having  been  con- 
cealed in  Cabnl  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  siege,  had 
Istterly  been  the  gnest  of  Mahommed  Akbar,  arrived  in 
aatoiuiients,aoeompaniedby  Mahommed  Sudeeq  Khan,  a 
irst  oonsin  at  Mahommed  Akbar,  and  by  Sirwar  Khui, 
tke  Aiiianee  merchant,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  had  furnished  the  army  with  camels,  and  who 
had  been  mnch  in  the  confidence  of  Sir  A.  Barnes;  being, 
in  fitct,  one  of  onr  stanchest  friends.  The  two  latter 
lemuaed  in  a  different  apartment,  while  Skinner  dined 
wMi  the  Envoy.  Daring  dinner.  Skinner  jestingly  re- 
marked that  he  felt  as  if  laden  with  combustibles,  being 
charged  with  a  message  i^m  Mahommed  Akbar  to  the 
Envoy  of  a  most  portentons  natare. 

Even  then  I  remarked  that  the  Envoy's  eye  glanced 
ea^rly  towards  Skinner  with  an  expression  of  hope, 
lu  flaet,  he  was  like  a  drowning  man  catching  at  straws. 
fttnoer  however  referred  him  to  his  Affghan  companions, 
and  after  dinner  the  fonr  retired  into  a  room  by  them- 
aehres.  My  knowledge  of  what  there  took  place  is  gain- 
ed from  poor  Skinner's  own  relation,  as  given  daring  my 
sabseqnent  captivity  with  him  in  Akbar's  house.  Ma- 
hommed Sadeeq  disclosed  Mahommed  Akbar's  proposition 
to  the  Envoy,  which  was.  that  the  following  day  Sir 
William  shoold  meet  him  (Mahommed  Akbar)  and  a  few 
of  hii  fanmediate  friends,  viz.  the  chiefb  of  the  Eastern 
Gi\jye8,  outside  the  cantonments,  when  a  final  agreement 
should  be  made,  so  as  to  be  fully  understood  by  both 
parties ;  that  Sir  William  should  have  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  in  readiness,  which,  on  a  given  signal, 
were  to  join  with  those  of  Mahommed  Akbar  and  the 
Giyyes,  assault  and  take  Mahmood  Khan's  fort,  and 
aeenre  the  person  of  Ameenoollah.  At  this  stage  of  the 
proposition  Mahommed  Sadeeq  signified  that,far  a  certain 
•ma  of  money,  the  head  of  Ameenoollah  should  be  pre- 
wated  to  the  Envoy  ;  bnt  firom  this  Sir  William  shrunk 
wMi  abhrntience,  declaring  that  it  was  neither  his  custom 
aor  that  of  his  country  to  give  a  price  for  blood.  Ma- 
hommed Sudeeq  then  went  on  to  say,  that,  after  having 
snbdoed  the  rest  of  the  Khans,  the  English  should  be 
penntted  to  remain  in  the  country  eight  months  longer, 
80  as  to  save  tbeh  purdah  (veil,  or  credit,)  but  that  they 
were  then  to  evacuate  Afghanistan,  as  if  of  their  own 
accord  ;  that  Shah  Soojah  was  to  continue  king  of  the 
eeontry,  and  that  Mahommed  Akbar  was  to  be  his  wuzeer. 
Ab  a  Ibrther  reward  for  his  (Mahommed  Akbar's)  assis- 
tanee,  the  British  Grovemment  were  to  pay  him  30  lacs  of 
rapeeu,  and  4  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum  during  his  life  ! 
To  this  extraordinary  and  wild  proposal.  Sir  William 
gave  ear  with  an  eagerness  which  nothing  can  account 
far  but  the  snpposition,  confirmed  by  many  other  circum- 
stances, that  his  strong  mind  had  been  harassed,  until  it 
had  in  some  degree  lost  its  equipoise  ;  and  he  not  only 
assented  folly  to  these  terms,  but  actually  gave  a  Persian 
paper  to  that  effect,  written  in  his  own  hand,  declaring, 
aa  his  motives,  that  it  was  not  only  an  excellent  oppor- 
tonity  to  carry  into  effect  the  real  wishes  of  government, 
wfaieh  were  to  evacuate  the  country  with  as  much  credit 
to  enrselves  as  possible,  but  that  it  would  give  England 
time  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Russia,  defining  the 
bonnds  beyond  which  neither  were  to  pass  in  Central 
Asia.  So  ended  this  fiktal  conference,  the  nature  and 
result  of  which,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  Sir  William 
oommonieated  to  none  of  those  who,  on  all  former  occa- 
sions, were  ftUly  in  his  confidence,  viz.  Trevor,  Lawrence, 
and  myself.  It  seemed  as  if  he  feared  that  we  might 
insist  on  the  impracticability  of  the  plan,  which  he  must 
have  stndionsly  concealed  firom  himself.  All  the  follow- 
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ing  morning  his  manner  was  distracted  and  hurried  in  a 
way  that  none  of  us  had  ever  before  witnessed.  It  seems 
that  Mahommed  Akbar  had  demanded  a  favourite  Arab 
horse, belonging  to  Captain  Grant,  Assist-Adj.-General  of 
the  force.  To  avoid  theneoessityofparting  with  theanimal. 
Captain  Grant  had  fixed  his  price  at  the  exorbitant  sum 
of  5000  rupees.  Unwilling  to  give  so  large  a  price,  but 
determined  to  gratify  the  Sirdar,  Sir  William  sent  me  to 
Captain  Grant  to  prevail  upon  him  to  take  a  smaller  sum, 
but  with  ordere  ihat  if  he  were  peremptory,  the  5000 
rupees  should  be  given.  I  obtained  the  horse  for  8000 
rupees,  and  Sir  William  appeared  much  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of  gratify  ing  Mahommed  Akbar  by  the  present. 

After  brea^st,  Trevor,  Lawrence,  and  myself  were 
summoned  to  attend  the  Envoy  during  his  conference 
with  Mahommed  Akbar  Khan.  I  fonnd  him  alone,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  he  disclosed  to  me  the  nature  of  the 
transaction  he  was  engaged  in.  I  immediately  warned 
him  that  it  was  a  plot  against  him.  He  replied,  hastily, 
"A  plot !  let  me  alone  for  that ;  trnst  me  for  that  1" 

We  need  not  a  second  time  go  over  the  catas- 
trophe. Mackenzie  had  himself  a  very  narrow 
escape,  as  we  have  in  part  seen;  and  certainly  owed 
his  life  to  the  Giljye  chiefs,  who,  at  their  peisonal 
risk,  defended  him.  There  were  generous  feelings 
at  this  period,  even  among  AiFghans.  Lieutenant 
Eyre,  thoughhedenouncesMahommedAkbar  almost 
as  stoutly  as  Lady  Sale,  who  would  have  him  and 
his  father-in-law  hung  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
yet  quotes  Captain  Mackenzie's  confession. 

I  mast  do  Mahommed  Akbar  the  justice  to  say,  that, 
finding  the  Gbazeeas  bent  on  my  slaughter,  even  after  I 
had  reached  his  stirrnp,  he  drew  his  sword  and  laid 
about  him  right  manfUly  ;  for  my  conductor,  and  Meerza 
B&oodeen  Khan,  were  obliged  to  press  me  up  against  the 
wall,  covering  me  with  their  o?vn  bodies,  and  protesting 
that  no  blow  should  reach  me,  but  throngh  their  persons. 

Pride,  however,  overcame  Mahommed  Akbar's  sense  of 
courtesy,  when  he  thought  I  was  safe,  for  he  then  turned 
round  to  me,  and  repeatedly  said,  in  a  tone  of  triumphant 
derision,  "  Shuma  moolk-i-ma  me  geered  !"  (  You'll  seize 
my  country,  will  you  1)  He  then  rode  off,  and  1  was  hur- 
ried towards  the  gate  of  the  fort. 

After  encountering  other  deadly  perils,  from 
which  he  was  rescued  by  the  chiefs,  one  of  whom 
was  wounded  in  his  defence,  he  and  Captain  Law- 
rence were,  at  midnight,  taken  for  safety  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  now  triumphant  Akbar.  It  is  a  char- 
acteristic trait,  and  one  worthy  of  the  Highlands 
two  centuries  ago,  that  those  who  defended  these 
gentlemen's  lives  at  the  hazard  of  their  own,  in  that 
same  hour  plundered  them  of  their  watches.  We 
cannot  forbear  quoting  another  sentence  of  Captain 
Mackenzie's  letter  : 

Reaching  Mahommed  Akbar's  abode,  we  were  shown 
into  the  room  where  he  lay  in  bed.  He  received  as  with 
great  outward  show  of  courtesy,  assuring  us  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Envoy  and  Trevor,  but  there  was  a  constraint 
in  his  manner  for  which  I  could  not  account.  We  were 
shortly  taken  to  another  apartment,  where  we  found 
Skinner,  who  had  returned,  being  on  parole,  early  in  the 
morning.  Doubt  and  gloom  marked  our  meeting,  and 
the  latter  was  fearfully  deepened  by  the  intelligenoe 
which  we  now  received  from  our  fellow-captive  of  the 
base  murder  of  Sir  William  and  Trevor.  He  informed 
us  that  the  head  of  the  former  had  been  carried  about 
the  city  in  triumph.  We  of  conrse  spent  a  miserable 
night.  The  next  day  we  were  taken,  under  a  strong 
guard,  to  the  house  of  Zeman  Khan,  where  a  council  of 
the  Khans  was  being  held.  Here  we  found  Captains 
Conolly  and  Airey,  who  had  some  days  previously  been 
sent  to  the  hnrwah's  house  as  hostages  for  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  parts  of  the  treaty  which  was  to  have 
been  entered  into.  A  violent  discussion  took  place,  in 
which  Mahommed  Akbar  bore  the  most  prominent  part. 
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Wa  w«r«  Tthcmently  kecnsed  of  treMbery,  and  erary- 

thmg  that  vrta  bad,  and  told  that  the  whole  of  the  trans- 
aotiona  of  the  night  previous  had  been  a  triok  of  Ma- 
haamed  Akbar  and  Ai>eeDOollah,to  ascertain  the  Envoy's 
sincerity.  They  declared  that  they  would  now  grant  us 
DO  terms,  save  on  the  surrender  of  the  whole  of  the 
marriad  families  as  hostages,  all  the  guns,  ammunition, 
and  treasure. 

Whether  from  shame  or  policy,  for  we  imagine 
Tcmorse  had  no  place  in  his  feelings,  Akbar  was 
then,  and  has  always  been,  unwilling  to  confess 
that,  in  a  sudden  outburst  of  rage,  he  shot  the 
Envoy  with  his  own  hands.  Yet  the  fact  seems 
beyond  question,  though  the  crime  was  evidently 
unpremeditated.  During  the  time  that  the  two 
officers  were  sheltered  in  Akbar's  house,  some  of 
the  Affghan  gentlemen,  who  came  to  visit  them, 
asserted  that  the  Envoy  had  been  murdered  by  the 
unruly  soldiery ;  while  others  did  not  affect  to  deny 
that  crime,  which  to  Mahommed  Akbar  was  passing 
the  Rubicon. 

In  those  days  when  the  mutual  treachery,  or  plot- 
ting and  counter-plotting,  was  concerting  and 
ripening,  Lady  Sale,  unconscious  of  what  was  going 
forward,  and  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  her  way, 
set  down  in  her  Journal : — 

i22rf. — The  wagons,  ammunition,  &c.,  given  up  to  our 
"aUies." 

Lady  Macnaghten's  carriage  and  horses  given  to  Ma- 
hommed Akbar  Khan 

The  Envoy,  in  taking  the  part  of  Mahommed  Akbar 
Khan,  and  in  giving  him  money,  has  given  him  the  means 
of  doing  much  hanu.  Before  he  received  money  fW>m 
US  he  had  no  power,  and  was  not  a  person  of  any  conse- 
quence ;  now  he  is  in  force,  with  the  disadvantage  of 
possessing  a  very  bad  disposition 

Captain  Skinner  came  in  at  eleven  last  night  with  two 
Affghans ;  one,  I  believe,  was  a  half  brother  of  Mahom- 
med Akbar,  by  name  Sultan  Khan.  At  one  this  morn- 
ing they  returned  to  the  city  on  important  business. 
Moussa  Khan  was  also  sent  into  the  city  early  this  morn- 
ing on  some  affair  connected  with  negotiations. 

The  54th,  Shah's  6th,  and  some  guns,  are  ordered  tot 
a  secret  service ;  which  the  staff  officer  who  gave  the 
order,  said  was  to  attack  Mahmood  Khan's  fort,  and  from 
thence  to  bring  away  Ameenooltah  Khan,  dead  or  alive. 

I  remarked  that  Lawrence  styled  the  chiefs  rebels 
instead  of  allies ;  which,  conpled  with  the  order  to  the 
oonunissariat  officer  to  lay  in  provisions,  looked  very 
suspicious. 

About  two  o'clock  we  suddenly  heard  firing,  and  all 
went  to  the  rear  gate  to  see  what  the  matter  was ;  when 
I  met  Mr.  Waller,  who  informed  me  that  the  Envoy  bad 
been  taken  away  by  the  chiefs. 

The  reader  is  already  aware  that  Skinner,  on 
this  day,  came  charged  with  the  fatal  message  of 
Mahommed  Akbar,  and  also  for  what  secret  service 
the  two  regiments  were  ordered  ont.  Great  anxiety 
prevailed  all  that  day  in  the  cantonments  about 
the  issue  of  the  conference,  and  latterly  for  the  fate 
of  the  Envoy,  and  also  of  the  hostages  in  the  city. 
Lady  Sale  concludes — 

There  is  a  general  opinion  in  cantonments  that  fliith  has 
been  broken  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  Afi^hans  have 
made  the  cleverest  chnpao 

The  plain  was  at  one  time  covered  with  people ;  bat 
the  horsemen  seemed  wending  np  and  down  trying  to 
quiet  them,  and  they  gradually  dispersed. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  about  a  body,  which  the 
Affghans  were  seen  to  strip  :  it  was  evidently  that  of  an 
European;  bat,  strange  to  say,  no  endeavour  was  made 
to  recover  it,  which  might  easily  have  been  done  by 
sendiug  out  cavalry 


24ik.—l  Noaived  a  note  from  LawMsee,  aaelonc  ou 
from  Conolly  (Sir  William's  nephew)  to  Lady  MicM|h- 
ten,  and  had  the  sad  office  imposed  on  me  of  informmg 
both  her  and  Mrs.  Trevor  of  their  husbands'  aMuaiia. 
tion. 

Lady  Sale  thinks  that  the  Envoy  was  qaitt 
justifiable  in  his  crooked  diplomacy^  and  only  erred 
in  supposing  that  Akbar  Khan,  "  proverbially  the 
most  treacherous  of  all  his  countrymen,  oeuid  bs 
sincere." 

The  mnider  of  the  Envoy  bioag^t  Major  Pattin- 
ger,  by  the  appointment  of  the  General,  to  the  head 
ofthediplomaticdepartment;  and  the  original  treaty 
was  once  more  presented  and  diacuaaed,  but  wiUi 
new  exactions.  And  now  it  was  alleged  that  as 
faith  conld  be  placed  in  the  words  of  the  Btitiiti, 
and  the  perfidy  of  the  Envoy  waa  loudly  condematd. 

It  is  a  bitter  chapter  that,  which  Lieutenant  Eyi« 
has  headed,  "  How  wb  iiVBiiaED  him  ! "  Tha  aili- 
tary  leaders  showed  on  thia  oooasion,  it  auat  k* 
owned,  a  most  quaker^like  meekness  and  peserfid- 
ness  of  disposition : — 

Although  it  was  evident  that  our  Envoy  had  im 
basely  entrapped,  if  not  actually  murdered,  befon  ov 
very  gate,  and  though  even  now  crowds  of  Afijjliui, 
horse  and  foot,  were  seen  passing  and  repasting  t«  aid 
fro  in  hostile  array,  between  Mahommed's  fort  sad  ii» 
place  of  meeting,  not  a  gun  was  opened  upon  them ;  sot 
a  soldier  was  stirred  from  his  post ;  no  sortie  wis  ippu- 
ently  even  thought  of;  treachery  was  allowed  totriaapli 
in  open  day ;  the  murder  of  a  British  Envoy  wu  perju- 
trated  in  the  face  and  within  nausket-shot  of  a  Britub 
army ;  and  not  only  was  no  effort  made  to  avanje  tlM 
dastardly  deed,  but  the  body  waw  left  lying  on  the  pliii 
to  be  mangled  and  insulted,  and  ^ally  carried  off  tt  te 
paraded  in  the  public  market  by  a  ruffianly  mob  of  bar 
atical  barbarians. 

The  most  dismal  Cauistmas  that  waa  •rv  jtmi 
by  British  soldiers  in  a  strange  land,  was  next  d^ 
spent  in  the  cantonments.  "25th  Deottoha, 
savs  Lady  Sale,—"  A  dismal  day,  and  our  sitaitkiB 
far  from  cheering."  Three  additional  ha»d  etons 
are  stated  by  her  as  having  been  added  to  the  tni*fr 
viz,  that  all  the  treasure  should  be  left,  and  aH  «e 
guns,  excepting  six,  and,  instead  of  tha  prtwit 
hostages,  the  married  men  with  families. 

General  Elphlnetone  said  he  might  give  the  tBmt  m 
hostages;  but  that  their  wivea  and  fcailias  •••^'J* 
public  property :  and,  unlese  their  husbands  «ana«ted,  M 
could  not  send  them.  ,. 

Major  Thain  was  accordingly  sent  round  to  »»*" 
the  married  officers  if  they  wonld  consent  ^J^^""* 
staying;  oft  ring  those  who  did  so  a  salary  »f  900*  wy 
a-month.  Lieutenant  Eyre  said,  if  it  was  to  be  pi«*«»- 
Uve  of  great  good,  he  wonld  stay  with  his  wife  iM  ««• 
The  others  aU  refiised  to  risk  the  saffety  of  their  toiwa 
Captain  Anderson  said  he  wonld  rather  put  »  f^J! 
his  vrife's  head  and  shoot  her;  and  Stnrt,  that hS «» 
and  mother  should  only  be  takea  at  the  point  OM" 
bayonet :  for  himself,  he  waa  ready  to  perfom  —J  **^ 
imposed  on  him. 

And  yet  captivity,  to  Akbar  Khan,  MCtt" 
the  finaC  and  only  resort  of  these  ladiS^.  «* 
their  only  chance  of  safety— their  last  ntoW* 
Some  of  the  other  officrata,  besides  Lieutw^ 
Eyre,  were  willing  to  remain  with  their  wives  tm 
children  as  hostages,  and  were  to  have  a  1»*^^* 
allowance,  while  olJiera  rtaanted  the  P**P'^Z 
the  deepest  insult — as  something  **^^„^ 
personal  honour ;  and  declared  that  *^vTjI.n 
rather  die  than  surrender  the  la(3ies  and  duW«» 
belonging  to  tiiem.     The  floating  iwnrt""''" 
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eultoiuBeatttraKnoirofseomplexionthatjnstified 
tie  most  extreme  apprehensions,  though,  throughoat 
t1i«  whole  war  and  period  of  captivity,  no  infiult  was 
offered  to  any  woman  of  whatever  rank.  Indeed 
tliey  wer«  well-treated,  even  hy  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Lady  Sale.  Daring  the  captivity,  one 
wmnao,  a  half-caste,  and  the  wife  of  a  British  ser- 
geant, diose  to  become  a  Mahommedan,  and  change 
lier  English  husband  for  an  Affghan ;  but  this  was 
Mrs.  Wade's  own  taste.  A  natural  consequence 
of  her  bad  conduct  was  extreme  spite  to  her  for- 
ffiA:cn  husband,  whom  she  annoyed  in  every  way 
posaible,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  prisoners. 

Wliil«  the  treaty  with  the  chiefs  was  still  under 
diWimlon,  Lady  Sale  prophetically  says,  "Whether 
we  Ifo  by  treaty  or  not,  I  fear  but  few  of  us  wiU 
efw  Kv*  to  reach  the  provinces." 

99M. — ^Maekeazte  and  Skinner  came  In,  in  handsome 
iWBoe*  presented  to  them  by  Mabonimed  Akbur  Khan, 
wb»  iMMbeied  to  them  he  had  no  hand  in  the  'Entoj't 
<!••&  ;  and,  to  prove  his  sincerity,  wept  for  two  hours. 


Tnie  night  the  Envoy  was  failed,  the  Ghazeeas  rushed 
even  up  to  the  door,  determined  on  Conolly's  and  Airey's 
4lMli ;  and  it  was  difflenit  to  get  rid  of  them.  The 
poor  Eavoy's  hand  was  held  np  to  the  window,  to  show 

it  to  CoDolly ! 

SOtA. — The  Nawanb's  second  son,  Soojah  ool  Dowlah, 
is  to  go  down  with  us :  he  is  represented  as  a  very  nice 
fellow,  ahoat  twenty-two  years  old.  A  poatseript,  added 
tUa  Morning,  informs  me  that  the  chieft  are  very  well 
pleiaed ;  and  do  not  wish  us  to  go  till  all  oor  anrangements 
are  coai&rtably  made,  for  their  suspicions  are  now  at 
asesd. 

It  waa  this  "very  nice  fellow"  who,  shortly 
afterwards,  murdered  Shah  Soojah.  The  ungrate- 
fhl  mb  had,  in  infancy,  the  honour  of  receiving 
tha  Sbah's  name  of  Soojah  ;  the  king  (before  his 
sxik)  having  b«e!^  what  wa  call  his  god-father. 
Tks  erime  waa  Jloudly  reprobated  by  the  Affghans, 
aa4  the  father  of  the  young  assassin  banished  him 
boBk  his  houM. 

When  the  retreat  was  abont  to  oommence,  the  few 
ttimHy  Albans  in  Cabul  were  still  secretly  warn- 
ing the  families  in  the  cantonments  that  they  were 
doomed;  and  Lady  Sale  and  her  daughter  were  ad- 
vised to  wear  turbans  and  men's  outer  habits  over 
Unit  own  dressei^  and  to  ride  in  the  advance  with 
the  horsemen,  rather  than  in  the  rude  carriages 
SpraulLed  for  the  ladies.    This  they  did. 

On  the  fith  of  January,  and  after  endless  delays, 
orders  were  issued  that  the  retreat  should  com- 
Docnce  next  morning ;  Akbar  and  the  other  chiefs 
baviag  been,  by  hills  on  India,  extravagantly 
■fM  to  provide  for  and  protect  them  on  the  march 
ttt  Jdlalabad.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive 
at  the  truth  as  to  the  degree  of  fidelity  to  his  en- 
gagements maintained  by  Akbar,  though  the  fol- 
lamiafs  staitenient,  made  by  Lieutenant  Eyre  long 
after  tlt«  event,  if  it  Is  to  be  implicitly  received, 
lMiS.i  tet^  the  question  :— 

OtlAAommei  Ahbar  Khan,  I  hare  been  told  firom  an 
jcrttfauflc  somoe  that,  on  the  raoraing  of  the  departnie 
of  ihs  army  firam  Cabnl  en  the  6th  of  Jannary,  he  and 
Salt«»4te  made  their  ai^arance  booted  and  spurred 
iffyjn  0»  asseaibly  of  chiefs,  and  being  asked  by  Nuwab 
^ffffljn  Shah  where  they  were  going,  Mahommed  Akbar 
t^l^Si,  "lam  gohig  to  slay  all  the  Feringhee  dogs,  to 
Wwrt.*  Agttt  t  OB  the  passage  of  our  troops  throogh 
tk«  aK«»l<CUnl  pass  on  the  8tb,  he  followed  with  soaie 


chieft  In  the  rear,  and  in  the  tame  breatii  ealled  to  the 
Giljyes  in  Penian  to  desist  from,  and  in  Piuktoo  toeon- 
tinne,  firing.  This  explains  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
massacre,  and  clears  up  every  donbt  regarding  MijiMaiaed 
Akbar's  treachery. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  terms  on  which  the  British 
parted  with  their  august  proteg^  in  the  Bala 
Hissar.    He  was  not  too  well  used  at  the  last : — 

Shah  Soojah  has  sent  a  message  to  ask  if  not  evea 
one  officer  of  bis  force  will  stand  by  him.  This  message 
was,  I  know,  delivered  by  Start  himself  to  several ;  bnt 
circumstances  admitted  not  of  their  further  adherence. 
Indeed  it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  the  king  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  insurrection,  never  dreaming  that  it  would 
go  so  far.    [This  is  said  by  Lady  Sale.] 

The  assumption  is  not  altogether  established, 
though  supported  by  subsequent  evidence.  Though 
the  king  was  very  desirous  to  be  rid  of  his  allies 
as  soon  as  was  consistent  with  his  safety,  and  had 
been  peculiarly  jealous  of  the  surveillance  of 
Bumes,  who  was  all  along  personally  obnoxious 
to  him ;  how  far  he  actively  participated  in  the 
treachery  of  his  vizier,  and  other  officials,  can 
never  now  be  fully  ascertained  ;  nor  is  it  of  mnoh 
consequence.  In  one  place  it  is  stated  by  Lieu* 
tenant  Eyre : — 

Captain  Conolly  had  obtained  eoaviacing  proof  that 
Shah  Soojah  originated  the  rebellion  with  a  view  to  get 
rid  of  Barnes,  whom  he  detested,  and  of  several  chieft, 
whom  he  hoped  to  see  fall  a  sacrifice  to  our  vengeance  ; 
little  anticipating  the  ruinous  result  to  himself  and  to 
ns.  Poor  Bnmes  had  made  but  few  friends  among  the 
chiefs,  who  now  never  mentiCn  his  name  but  in  terms  of 
the  bitterest,  hatred  and  scorn.  He  seems  to  have  kept 
too  much  aloof  ttom  them ;  thus  they  had  no  opportun- 
ity of  appreciating  his  many  valuable  qualities,  and  save 
in  him  only  the  traveller,  who  had  come  to  spy  the  naked- 
ness of  the  land,  in  order  that  he  might  betray  it  to  his 
oonntrymen.  The  king  considered  him  as  a  personal 
enemy,  and  dreaded  his  probable  snccession  to  the  post 
of  Envoy  on  the  departure  of  Sir  W.  Macnaghten. 

The  morning  on  which  the  unhappy  retreat  com- 
menced was  intensely  cold ;  with  anew  lying  a  foot 
deep  on  the  ground,  and  the  thermometer  consider- 
ably below  the  freezing  point.  So  ill  had  (ke 
preliminary  measures  been  taken,  and  the  army 
was  so  encumbered  with  camp-followers,  and  wo- 
men and  children,  that  £rom  a  bridge  intervening, 
two  hours  and  a  half  were  spent  in  marching  the 
first  mile  from  the  abandoned  cantonments.  And 
already  the  havoc  had  begun.    Lady  Sale  tells: — 

Mrs.  Stnrt  and  I  rode  with  the  horsemen  through  the 
river,  in  preference  to  attempting  the  rattling  bridge  of 
planks  laid  across  the  gun  carriages:  but  the  camp- 
followers  determined  not  to  go  through  the  water,  and 
jostled  for  their  turns  to  go  over  the  bridge.  This  delay 
was  the  origin  of  the  day's  misfortune,  which  involved 
the  loss  of  nearly  all  the  baggage, 'and  the  greater  part 
of  the  commissariat  stores. 

The  troops  had  been  on  half  rations  during  the  whole 
of  the  siege:  they  consisted  of  half  a  seer  of  wheat  per 
diem,  with  melted  ghee  or  dhal,  for  fighting  men ;  and 
for  camp-followers,  for  some  time,  of  a  quarter  of  a  seer 
of  wheat  or  barley The  poorer  camp- 
followers  had  latterly  subsisted  on  such  animals  (camels, 
ponies,  &o.)  as  had  died  from  starvation.  The  men  had 
snSered  much  fh>m  over-work  and  bad  feeding,  also  from 
want  of  firing ;  for  when  all  the  wood  in  store  was  ex- 
pended, the  chiefs  objected  to  our  cutting  down  any 
more  of  the  fruit  trees  ;  and  their  wishes  were  complied 
with.  Wood,  both  public  and  private,  was  stolen:  when 
ours  was  gone,  we  broke  up  boxes,  chests  of  drawers,  &c. ; 
and  our  last  dinner  and  breakfast  at  Cabul  were  cooked 
with  the  wood  of  a  mahogany  diniog-tahls. 
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When  the  reai-gasrd  left  oantonments,  they  were  fired 
upon  from  the  cantonment,  then  filled  trith  Affghmm.  The 
serrante,  who  were  not  concerned  in  the  plnndei,  all 
threw  away  their  loads  uid  ran  off.  Frirate  bagpge, 
commiisariat,  and  ammunition,  were  neariy  annihilated 
at  one  fell  swoop.  The  whole  road  was  covered  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  lying  down  in  the  snow  to  die. 

The  only  baggage  we  saved  was  Mrs.  Sturt's  bedding, 
on  which  the  ayah  rode ;  and  keeping  her  close  to  us,  it 
wa«  saved. 

Lieutenant  Eyre  relates,  that  the  last  of  the  troops 
had  not  left  the  cantonments,  when  thousands  of 
Afighans,  the  majority  of  whom  were  fanatical 
Ghazeeas,  thronged  the  cantonments,  rending  the 
air  with  exulting  cries,  and  committing  every  kind 
of  atrocity.  As  soon  as  they  had  satiated  tbem- 
a«lf«s  with  plunder,  some  of  them  began  to  bum 
everything  that  had  belonged  to  the  hated  "  Ferin- 
^hee  dogt," 'while  others  amused  themselves  by  firing 
on  the  rear  of  the  troops. 

The  friends  of  the  British  in  the  city  had  n- 
iteiated  the  advice  that  the  anny  should  push  on, 
at  all  risks,  to  Khoord-Cabul  the  first  day,  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles  ;  but,  instead  of  following  this 
wise  counsel,  the  General  gave  orders  to  halt  within 
five  miles  <rf  their  place  of  starting,  where  the  first 
wretched  night  was  spent,  the  foretaste  of  worse 
days  and  nights.  We  have  seen  that  they  had 
already  been  plundered  of  every  comfort  and  ne- 
oesaary  ;  and  Lady  Sale  relates  of  this  first  night: 

These  were  do  tents,  save  two  or  three  small  palls  that 
anived.  All  scraped  away  the  snow  as  best  they  might, 
to  make  a  place  to  lie  down  on.  The  evening  and  night 
were  intensely  cold :  no  food  for  man  or  beast  procurable, 
■  •zeept  a  £bw  handfuls  of  bhoosa,  for  whioh  we  paid  from 
five  to  ten  rupees.  Captain  Johnson,  in  our  great  dis- 
trtssj  kindly  pitohed  a  small  pall  over  ns :  bat  it  was 
dark,  and  we  had  few  pegs;  the  wind  blew  in  nuder  the 
■ides,  and  I  felt  myself  gradnally  stiffemng.  I  left  the 
bedding,  which  was  oaoB]ued  by  Mrs.  Start  and  her  hns- 
band,  and  doubled  up  my  legs  in  a  straw  chair  of  John- 
son's, covering  myself  with  my  poahteen.  Mr.  Mein 
and  the  ayah  fiiUy  oeeupied  the  remainder  of  the  space. 

Prerioos  to  leaving  eantonvents,  as  we  must  abandon 
awst  of  oar  property,  Sturt  was  anxions  to  save  a  few  of 
Us  aieat  valuable  books,  and  to  try  the  experiment  of 
aenHiag  them  to  a  friend  in  the  city.  Whilst  he  selected 
theae,  I  finind,  aiaongst  the  ones  thrown  aeide,  Campbell's 
Poems,  whieh  opened  at  Hohenlindsn ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  one  verse  actually  haunted  me  day  and  night: — 

"  Few,  few  (hall  part  where  many  meet. 
The  snow  aball  b«  their  winding-theet ; 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  loldierV  sepnlcbre.'' 

I  am  {ar  ftom  being  a  believer  in  presentiments;  but 
this  verse  is  never  absent  from  my  thoughts.  Heaven 
ferbid  that  our  fears  should  be  realised :  but  we  have 
coMmmeed  oar  retreat  so  badly,  that  we  may  reasonably 
have  our  doubts  regarding  the  finale. 

Never  was  ill  omen  more  terribly  verified.  They 
were  on  the  move  by  half-past  seren  next  morn- 
ing; "no  order  given — no  bugle  sounded  ;"  the 
men  half  frozen,  and  having  spent  the  night  without 
bedding  or  a  particle  of  food.  Several  had  died  in 
tba  ni^it ;  disoipline  waa  at  an  end ;  the  soldiers 
■tta^fiing  everywhere,  and  the  camp-followers 
pushing  a»head  to  gain  an  iniaginaiy  security ; — 
wholly  imaginary,  as  the  enemy  were  collecting 
everywhere  around  them  ;  front,  centre,  and  rear. 
As  they  advanced,  the  snow  lay  deeper ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Lieutenant  Eyre,  the  cold  was  so  intense, 
that  their  breath  firow,  and  foriiiod  a  coating-  of 


small  icicles  on  that  mooataehes  «*d  bMtfdK  Jt  k 
to  be  remembered  that  Afigbaniatn  is  alt«g«a«r 
a  high-lying  central  region.  In  WBatharao-axtttiae 
to  Europeans,  what  muBt  the  atalTaring,  pay  aa- 
tives  of  India  have  felt  ?  The  «eeoad  dgfa  aunb 
had  not  long  oommeuced,  -vrhtm  an  aittaok  was  mit 
on  the  rear  by  numerous  small  paitiea  of  A%hu 
horsemen,  that  had  been  hanging  upon  the  fiaalo 
of  the  army.  Much  baggag*  was  captuwd,  and  a 
harassing  fire  kept  up  on  the  rear  of  the  torn. 
By  an  unlucky  accident,  some  monniain-trsiu  guns 
wer«  at  this  time  upset ;  and  this  was  the  tipal 
for  the  Afighans  to  rush  in  and  aekn  then.  Tke 
soldiers  were  too  much  diBpirited  to  defend  the 
guns ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  Afghan  hone  ia 
a  body  charged  into  the  midsi  of  the  remMning 
baggage,  carried  off  great  quantitiea  of  pisukr, 
and  created  the  utmost  oonftision  md  ^iniif. 
Many  soldiers  now  dropped  from  exhau^on  u 
well  as  wounds.  Towards  the  cloae  of  the  second 
day  we  learn  fiom  lieuteiwnt  Eyre's  juratiw, 
that  the  General,  instead  of  pusfaingr  on  far  Khoetd- 
Cabul,  on  hearing  that  th«  rear  had  been  attttked, 
ordered  a  halt,  sind  sent  back  troops  and  two  gnus 
to  drive  oflF  the  hourly-increasing  enemy.  Thisww 
done  by  Brigadier  Shelton.  But  whew,  wewiwluk, 
were  the  protecting  chiefe?  those  who  hai  teeand 
bills  on  India  to  the  amount  of  ;C45,flOO,to  escort 
the  army  safely  to  JeUalab^d  ?  Captain  Skinnff, 
knowing  that  Mahommed  Akbar  was  encjanpedin 
the  nrighbourhood,  sought  »n  interwow  with  that 
chief,  who  told  hun  that  they  had  been  attadterf, 
because  they  had  marched  contrary  to  tt*  triAs 
of  the  chiefs :—  .  , 

He  insisted  on  our  halting  at  Bootkhak  till  the^ow- 
ing  morning,  in  which  case  he  would  provide  to<)i,kt- 
age,  and  firewood  for  the  troopa;  but  he  SMd  ttat.ln 
should  expect  six  hostages  to  eoMue  our  art  lURhnf 
beyond  T^ieen,  before  tidtags  should  b«  r«oenjd*0«- 
eral  Sale's  evaoaatioa  <rf  JeUalaJbad,  tor  which  an  enter 
bad  been  already  de^>atched  to  that  ofilo«r,m  COPF' 
aoce  with  the  stipnlations  of  the  treaty.        ■ ,     . 

These  terms  having  been  agreed  to,  the  firiw  owed 
for  the  present,  and  the  force  came  to  a  Mlt  «n  eone 
high  ground  near  the  entrance  of  the  Khoord-C!ah«ipW> 
having  in  two  days  accomplished  a  di«l»n««  »f  «W  ** 
miUt  from  Cabal.  •  -    -  •!• ' 

Thus  ckised  the  seoond  day  of  this  fetai  ««*«"; 
but  not  thus  ended  ita  honors >—       '   "VJL  ^^ 

Here,  again,  the  confhsion  soon  beeatte  h^««*«™R: 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  an  immense  nmIt»oile<rf  JWii  H^ 
to  16,oeo  men,  with  several  hundred  «»***'2[jiI'''^Z» 
baggage  cattle,  were  closely  janMed  togewwj*^ 
monstrous,  unmanageable,  jnmbHng  ma*.  W'ff'^y 
closed  over  us,  with  ite  attendant  train  of  n**^;^ 
starvation,  cold,  exhanstJon,  death  j  and  "JJ^^J^, 
can  imagine  none  mere  ac^niaing  *haa  tWijW'' 
nipping  ftoat  tortures  every  sensitive  ^""tV^^^ 
tenacious  spirit  itself  sinks  under  the  exquM^  ^*rT 
of  human  suffering.  ^  ,\..^>,UtiM 

January  «th.—M  ah  early  heuf -tte;**^*^ 
AfthwB  again  commetwed  to  meiastna MthrBW^ 

Too  wdi  does  this,  and  eSjoikV  I***^^!/ 
U8  out  h»  Bfflwning  that  mthing  tfc*hft?*W|HM« 
the  French  from  Moscow  was  m«iaaJ>I»Ww**''" 
those  terrible  six  days  in  AS^tuiM»'^"^  \i 

It  was  now  the  momkig  of  tb«  ^^f^fSsIrtj 
once  more  the  living  mass  of  maa^aBdM^J^^ 
in  motion,  and  entering  the  P"*<>**'"*'r!rTe 
The  strongest  men  were  bow  jwo*tt»*»i  ^^h 
«>fleets  of  the  extremes. of  oeidiaaii  bnm**r* 
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Gvay  inti-^adtatd.  £ren  ainoiig  the  cavalry,  who 
Juid  aoSsred  least,  Bome  of  the  men  were  obliged  to 
ha  lifUed  sm  their  boraes,  and  only  a  few  hundred 
ttf^Mag  men  remained  fit  for  service.  We  can 
neiiher  osiit  not  abridge  the  terrible  description 
wJueh  Xdeatenant  JEyre  has  given  of  the  march  of 
the  Juusaawd  araiy  through  the  pass  of  Khoord- 

.^Bte  ide»  4^  threading  the  Btnpendens  pass  before  ns, 

in  the  fikce  ef  an  aimed  tribe  of  blood-thirst;  barbarians, 

Trith  such  a  dense  irregular  multitade,  was  frightfal; 

and-  the  spectacle  then  presented  hj  that  waving  sea  of 

amaiatttd  behigs,  the  mi^oritj'  of  whom  a  few  fleetiBg 

-hours  walil  trawfagrm  into  a  liae  of  lifeless  carcasses 

to  g«ide  Uto  fotnr*  traveller  on  bis  way,  can  never  be 

foi^OtteiL  by  those  who  witnessed  it.     We  had  so  often 

been  deceived  by  Affghan  professions,  that  little  or  no 

confidence  was  placed  in  the  present  trnee ;  and  we  com- 

ImbmA  odr  pMMge  tbrough  the  dreaded  pass  in  no  very 

— agiliae  tenper  of  mind.     This  truly  formidable  defile 

is  Moot  Sva  miles  fiom  end  to  end,  and  is  shut  in  on 

either  hand  by  a  line  of  lofty  hills,  between  whose  pre- 

clpltons  sides  the  sun,  at  this  season,  coold  dart  but  a 

nramenMry  rsy.    Dov.-n  the  centre  dashed  a  mountain 

taneat^  irtioie  iaipetnoBa  course  the  frost  in  vain  at- 

tnapted  to  arrest,  though  it  succeeded  in  lining  the 

edges  vritb  thick  layers  of  ice,  over  which  the  snow  lay 

consolidated  in  slippery  masses,  aSbrding  no  very  easy 

fbotln^  for  onr  jaded  animals.    This  stream  we  had  to 

eroM  alid  MerosB  about  eight-and-twenty  times.    As  we 

laiHjceJiid  onwards,  the  defile  gradually  narrowed,  and 

tha  GUijwwftm  observed  hastening  to  crown  the  heights 

in  CM^^erable  fprce.    A  hot  fire  was  opened  on  the 

advance,  with  whom  were  several  ladies,  who,  seeing 

the£rbi^r'<^haiieewaB  to  keep  themselves  in  rapid  motioo, 

gidtoiMdfotwaid  at  Ibe  head  of  all,  nuutiag  the  gauntlet 

«f  tfat:  enemj's  btUlets,  which  whizzed  in  hundreds  about 

tMx  ««t%n|ttil  they  were  fairly  out  of  the  pass.    Frovi- 

dentialhr  the  whole  escaped,  with  the  exception  of  Lady 

Sal^^2^.  r^eived  a  slight  wound  in  the  arm.    It  ought, 

howvV^'to  be  mentioned,  that  sevei^  of  Mahommed 

AUitf'scIdrf  adherents.  Who  bad  preoelted  the  advance, 

~exertiBl''ai<mBelves  strtnnously  to  keep  down  the  fire; 

Iratt^ififfin^  eoutd  restrain  the  GiQyes,  who  seemed  fblly 

d^finuihed  that  nobody  should  interfere  to  disappoint 

'fSSA  cif  i&eb  prey.    Onward  moved  the  crowd  into  the 

tUflM^ 'of  {Be'flre,  and  f^rfhl  was  tbe  slaughter  that 

ensaed.    An  nnivenial  panic  speedily  prev^ed ;  and 

'fliAiCBaaiii^cfeCUng  retbge  in  fli^t,  harried  fbrward  to  the 

VWitf'iAuiSDiiing  baggage,  arms,  suraanitieo,  women 

8#f  wHMtt,  regardless  for  the  moment  of  eveiythiDg 

b«t''4Bfeii'4wn  lives. 

The  rrar-guard,  consisting  of  H.  M.'S  44th  and  54th 
II.'I^'MiiM«l«eVei%ly;  and  at  last,  findmg  that  delay 
was  only  destmctieD,thsy  followed  the  general  example, 
sfedc  Maidiftile.bastef  their  way  to  the  front.  Another 
•huvta  aaUBaty  gun  was  a^ndoned,  and  the  whole  of  its 
MtiilwjniienaMa  Captain  Anderson's  eldest  girl,  and 
^tfkliJkHigi^t  yooagest  boy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

AJf^tiMi:  /  &.»  an^poeed  tiiat  3000  souls  perished  in 

:  {Ifaeohili^itflDfttched  were  well  taken  care  of,  and, 
^ll|Miai>«ilaMIe,iegtoiecl  to  their  parents.  Captain 
.  i«TittIe  danghter,  who  had  resided  in  the 
ily  01  a'  cSfef  in  Cahul,  where  she  was  treated 
nHttftbctutmost  kindness,  had  been  instructed  to 
m^iNltjiJbiikBr  aad  mother  ai»  infidels,  but  I 
Wfte»W)i"V  Mtun^manl "  Lady  Sale  mentions 
'ki^mmietilttaw.BJ^jMyas  If  she  Imd  been  in  the 
«M'M4tPiiMiTli»a»di'to  receive  wunds ;  and  on  Hm 
awfol  day,  to]iM  and  to  the  army,  then  was  no 
'iteeif^oUttMenitiiinsofaelf.  We  ibTmerly  noticed 
tittt-lgiWHyotmithKtthe  eUefs  riding  tnOt.  the  ad- 
yim^inm^«kf<mA  to  the  same  risks  wdih  the 
BMttdi^  aiait  thM'litefa'  eommands  were  inefieetoal 
bPfK/fMHiag  tiw  |teapl0  on  the  hrigfats  from  firing 


down  into  the  Pass.  And  now  her  own  most 
melancholy  share  in  this  dismal  tragedy  was  draw- 
ing on.    She  relates — 

After  passing  through  tome  very  sharp  firing,  we  came 
upon  Major  Thain's  horse,  which  had  been  shot  through 
the  loins.  When  we  were  supposed  to  be  in  comparative 
5afety,poor  Sturt  rode  back  (to  see  after  Thain,I  believe:) 
his  horse  vras  shot  under  him,  and  before  he  could  rise 
fh)m  the  ground  he  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  ab- 
domen. It  was  with  great  difficulty  be  was  held  upon 
a  pony  by  two  people,  and  brought  into  camp  at  Khoord- 
Cabul. 

The  pony  Mrs.  Sturt  rode  was  wounded  in  the  ear 
and  neok.  I  had  fortunately  only  one  ball  in  my  arm ; 
three  others  passed  through  my  poshteen  near  tlie  shoul- 
der without  doing  me  any  injury.  The  party  that  fired 
on  ns  were  not  above  fifty  yards  from  us,  and  we  owed 
our  escape  to  urging  our  horses  on  as  fast  te  they  oonld 
go  over  a  road  where,  at  any  other  time,  we  should  have 
walked  our  horses  very  carefully. 

Fortunate  it  was  for  Mrs.  Sturt  and  myself  that  we 
kept  with  the  chiefs.  Would  to  God  that  Sturt  had 
done  so  likewise,  and  not  gone  back. 

Tbe  ladies  were  mostly  travelling  in  kajavas,  and  were 
mixed  up  with  the  baggage  and  column  in  tbe  pass: 
here  they  were  heavily  fired  on.  Mauy  camels  were 
killed.  On  one  camel  were,  in  one  kajava,  Mrs.  Boyd 
and  her  youngest  boy  Hugh;  and  in  the  other  Mrs. 
Mainwaring  and  her  in&nt,  scarcely  three  months  old, 
and  Mrs.  Anderson's  eldest  child.  This  camel  was  shot. 
Mrs.  Boyd  got  a  horse  to  ride ;  and  her  child  was  put 
on  another  behind  a  man,  who  being  shortly  after  un- 
fortunately killed,  the  child  was  carried  off  by  the 
ASghans.  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  less  fortunate,  took  her 
own  baby  in  her  arms.  Mary  Anderson  was  carried  off 
in  the  confusion.  Meeting  with  a  pony  laden  with 
treasure,  Mrs.  Mainwaring  endeavoured  to  mount  and 
sit  on  the  boxes,  but  they  upset ;  and  in  the  hairy,  pony 
and  treasure  were  left  behind;  and  the  unfortunate  lady 
pursued  her  way  on  foot,  until,  after  a  time,  an  Affjghan 
asked  her  if  she  was  wounded,  and  told  her  to  monat 
behind  him.  This  apparently  kind  ofGsr  she  declined, 
being  fearful  of  treachery ;  aileging  as  an  excuse  tiiat 
she  could  not  sit  behind  him  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  holding  her  child  when  so  mounted.  This  man  shortly 
snatobed  her  shawl  off  her  shoulders,  and  left  her  to  her 
fkte.  Mrs.  Mainwaring's  sufferings  were  very  great; 
and  she  deserves  much  credit  for  having  preserved  her 
child  ijirough  these  dreadful  scenes.  She  not  only  had 
to  walk  a  considerable  distance  with  her  child  in  her 
arms  tiuongh  the  deep  snow,  but  had  also  to  pi^  her 
way  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  dying,  and  wounded, 
both  men  and  cattle,  and  constantly  to  cross  the  streams 
ef  water,  wet  up  to  the  knees,  pushed' and  shoved  about 
by  men  and  animals,  the  enemy  keeping  up  a  sharp  Are, 
and  several  persons  being  killed  close  to  her.  She,  how- 
ever, got  safe  to  camp  vrith  her  child,  but  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  change  her  clothes ;  and  I  know  from  experi- 
ence that  it  was  many  days  ere  my  wet  hal>it  became 
thawed,  and  can  fully  appreciate  her  discomforts. 

Some  European  women,  soldiers'  wives,  and  some 
children  were  carried  off.  The  troops  were  ni»w 
through  the  Pass ;  another  terrible  night  was  clos- 
ing upon  the  army ;  and  yet  the  little  episode  vre 
have  to  cite  makes  a  deeper  impression  upon  the 
feelings  than  the  overwhelming  misery  whidi  in- 
volved that  entire  mass  of  suffering  humanity. 

Poor  Sturt  was  laid  on  the  side  of  a  bank,  with  his 
wife  and  myself  beside  him.  It  began  snowing  heSvilv: 
Johnson  and  Bygrave  got  some  zummnls  (coa^e  blank- 
ets) titrown  over  as.  Br.  Bryoe,  U.A.,  oame  and  ez»- 
mmed  Start's  woand:  he  dressed  it;  bnt  I  saw  by, the 
expresion  of  his  countenance  that  there  was  no  hop<> 
He  afterwards  kindly  cut  the  ball  out  of  my  wrist,  and 
dressed  both  my  wounds. 

Half  of  a  Sipahee's  pall  had  been  pitehed,  in  WhWh 
the  ladies  and  their  husbands  took  icfbga.  We  had  a« 
one  to  sorape  the  snow  off  the  growad-in  it,    CapUia 
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Johnson  and  Mr.  Mein  first  assisted  poor  Stnrt  over  to 
it,  and  then  carried  Mrs.  Sturt  and  myself  tiirough  the 
deep  snow.  Mrs.  Sturt's  bedding  (saved  by  the  ayah 
riding  on  it,  whom  ire  kept  up  close  with  ourselves)  was 
Bov  »  comfort  for  my  poor  wounded  son.  He  suffered 
draadAil  a«ony  all  night,  and  intolerable  thirst ;  and 
most  (ratefal  did  we  feel  to  Mr.  Mein  for  going  out 
constantly  to  the  stream  to  procure  water :  we  had  only 
» imall  vessel  to  fetch  it  in,  wUch  contained  but  a  few 
monthihlj. 

To  sleep  in  such  anxiety  of  mind  and  intense  cold  was 
imposidble.  There  were  nearly  thirty  of  us  packed  to- 
gether without  room  to  turn. 

The  Sipahees  and  camp-followers,  half-ftozen,  tried  to 
force  their  way,  not  only  into  the  tent,  but  actually  into 
OUT  beds,  if  such  resting-places  can  be  so  called— a  posh- 
teen  (or  pelisse  of  sheep  skin)  half  spread  on  the  snow, 
and  the  other  half  wrapped  over  one. 

Many  poor  wretches  died  round  the  tent  in  the  night. 

The  night  so  dreadful  to  them,  wa*  not  better  to 
tiieir  companiona  in  miseiy  '.— 

An  immense  number  of  poor  wounded  wretches  wan- 
dered about  the  camp  destitute  of  shelter,  and  perished 
daring  the  night.  Groans  of  misery  and  distress  assailed 
the  ear  irom  all  qnartera.  We  had  ascended  to  a  stiU 
colder  olimate  than  we  had  left  behind,  and  were  with- 
out tents,  fiiel,  or  food  :  the  snow  was  the  only  bed  for  all, 
and  of  many,  ere  morning,  it  proved  the  mnding-tkeet. 

Another  dismal  morning  had  hardly  davraed, 
-when  the  scenes  of  confusion  and  disorder  of  the 
fonner  day  were  repeated  and  increased.  There 
vas  BOW  no  attempt  made  to  preserve  discijdine  ; 
and  every  one  able  to  move  did  the  best  he  conld 
for  himself.  Mrs.  Trevor,  the  nevr-made  widow, 
and  the  mother  of  seven  orphans  who  were  tra- 
velling with  her,  gave  up  her  place  in  a  sort  of  rude 
oarriage,  to  Captain  Stnrt,  who  must  otherwise 
have  been  left  to  die  on  the  ground. 

The  rough  motion  increased  hia  suffering  and  aeeele- 
rated  his  death :  but  he  was  still  conscious  that  hia  wife 
and  I  were  with  him  ;  and  we  had  the  sorrowful  satis- 
&ction  of  giving  him  Christian  burial. 

More  than  one  half  of  the  force  is  now  frost-bitten  or 
wounded ;  and  most  of  the  men  can  scarcely  put  a  foot 
to  the  ground. 

This  is  the  fonith  day  that  our  cattle  have  bad  no  food; 
nd  the  men  are  starved  with  cold  and  hunger. 

Surely  no  English  Lady  has  ever  written  any- 
thing more  piteous  than  this  brief  and  simple  state- 
ment of  a  fact. 

Mahommed  Akbar,  although  he  had  been  an 
incarnation  of  the  Enemy  of  Mankind,  as  some  of 
the  British  still  believe  him,  deserves  at  this  time 
some  credit  for  a  touch  of  humanity,  nay,  a  strain 
of  generosity.  The  proposal  which  he  made  on 
this  day  was  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  widowed 
ladies,  and  those  of  the  married  men  and  their  fami- 
lies who  would  accept  of  his  protection,  assuring 
them  of  honourable  treatment,  and  a  safe  escort  to 
Peshawar.  He  stated  that  he  felt  a  delicacy  in 
making  the  proposal,  which  more  ooneemed  them 
than  himself.  This  proposal,  the  best  which  could 
have  been  made  in  the  circumstances,  was  eagerly 
accepted  ;  and  to  Mahommed  Akbar  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  children,  the  ladies,  and  those  officers 
who  accompanied  them,  is  surely  owing.  Had 
they  remained  with  the  army,  many,  if  not  all  of 
tb«m,  must  inevitably  have  perished  in  the  common 
destruction.  Tliere  was,  on  this  arrangement,  no 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  military  and  civil 
officers — all  agreed  on  the  expediency  of  tba  mea- 
sure.   Lientenant  £yie  relates-. 


Up  to  this  time  scarcely  one  of  the  ladies  had  tttN 
a  meal  since  leaving  CabnI.  Some  had  infimts  a  few 
days  old  at  the  breast,  and  vera  onaUs  to  ataod  iMi- 
out  assistance.  Others  were  so  far  advanced  in  pt^- 
naooy,  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  walk  acnm 
a  drawing-room  would  have  been  an  exertion  ;  yet  th^e 
helpless  women,  with  their  young  flimilies,  had  already 
been  obliged  to  rongh  it  on  the  backs  of  canula,  aid  to 
the  tops  of  the  baggage  yahoos  :  those  who  had  a  hsac 
to  ride,  or  were  capable  of  sitting  on  one,  were  oonsideRd 
fortunate  indeed.  Most  bad  been  without  shelter  siice 
quitting  the  cantonment — their  servants  bad  nearly  iQ 
deserted  or  been  killed — and,  with  the  exception  of  Lady 
Macnaghten  and  Mrs.  Trevor,  they  had  lost  all  tbeir 
baggage,  having  nothing  in  the  world  left  bat  the  dotbes 
on  uieir  backs  ;  those,  in  the  case  of  some  of  Uv  innlidi, 
consisted  of  night  droits  in  which  they  had  start«d 
from  Cabnl  in  their  litters.  Under  such  circnmituees 
a  few  more  hours  would  probably  have  seen  sost  of 
them  stiffening  corses.  The  offer  of  Mahommed  tUax 
was  consequently  their  only  chance  of  preservatiog. 

Yet  it  must  have  been  with  no  tranquU  feelkga 
that  it  was  received.  Lady  Sale  and  her  daugiiter 
were,  on  this  day,  in  that  condition  of  overwhelm- 
ing sorrow,  when  the  wretched  become  for  the  time 
indifFerent  to  their  fate.  Tills  is  the  only  occation 
on  which  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Lady  Sale  «j>- 
pears  to  have  been  utterly  subdued.    She  relates— 

Overwhelmed  with  domestic  affliction,  neither  Un. 
Sturt  nor  I  were  in  a  fit  state  to  decide  for  oniselres 
whether  we  would  accept  the  Sirdar^  protection  or  not. 
There  was  but  fiiint  hope  of  onr  ever  getting  aafc  to 
Jellalabad  ;  and  we  foUowed  the  stream.  But  alftoii{Ji 
there  was  much  talk  regarding  onr  going  ovar,  all  I 
personally  know  of  the  affair  is,  that  I  was  told  we  ircn 
all  to  go,  and  that  our  horses  were  ready,  and  we  must 
mount  immediately  and  be  off. 

We  were  taken  by  a  very  oircaitovs  rente  to  ftt 
Khoord-Cabnl  forts,  where  we  found  Mahommed  Akbu 
Khan,  and  the  hosttiges.  Mr.  Boyd's  Uttle  boy  had  beea 
brought  there,  and  was  restored  to  his  parents.  Un. 
Bnmes  and  young  Stoker  were  also  saved,  and  joiiied 
onr  party.  Anderson's  little  girl  is  said  to  hare  bten 
taken  to  Cabnl,  to  the  Nawaub  Zeman  Shah  Khai. 

Three  rooms  were  cleared  out  for  ns,  having  no  outlets 
except  a  small  door  to  each ;  and  of  course  they  were 
dark  and  dirty. 

Here  a  large  party  were  huddled  together  ia  a 
small  apartment,  with  no  comfort  of  any  kind  nve 
shelter  from  the  elements,  some  coarse  food,  and 
the  hope  of  personal  safety.    We  shall  afterwards 
see  something  of  the  weary  marches,  and  counter- 
marches, and  hardships  of  the  captives^  for  so  ttey 
accounted  themselves,  though  Akbar  affected  to  call 
them  guests;  but  shall  first  follow  to  the  ckxe  the 
fortunes  of  the  doomed  army.     On  the  lOtb,  the 
day  after  the  officers  and  ladies  who  had  accq)ted 
the  protection  of  Mahommed  Akbar  had  left  the 
army,  no  enemy  appeared  for  some  hours ;  thoagh 
many  of  the  men  dropped  from  fatigue,  or  wew 
violently  deprived,  by  Uieir  companionsi  of  their 
camels  and  horses,  and  thus  left  to  perish  oathe 
snow  or  be  butchered  by  the  Afighans.    Bat,  Iwg 
before  the  day  dosed,  the  enemy  again  appsaiad, 
and  the  troops  whea  attacked  made  no  tam^Uf», 
but  threw  away  their  arms,  and  fell  an  easy  |**y 
to  the  avengers  of  Affghanistan.    Tbeannyv^ 
now  greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  thoogh  awy 
more  had  perished  from  hunger  and  cold  tbSB«7 
the  hands  of  tiie  enemy.    On  this  day,  U^*"* 
this  fresh  attack.  Captain  Skinner  was  asnt  l^th* 
General  to  remonstrate  with  Mabonussd  AlilB't 
who  n|»lied,  that  fa«  could  oot  oontnl  the  0i^*< 
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with  his  amftll  body  of  horse,  amounting  to  only 
thxee  hundred.  We  have  ahready  seen  the  furious 
spirit  displayed  by  these  lawless  chiefs,  to  which  the 
Snglish  officers  were  themselTes  witnesses.  Akbar 
also  protested  that  the  desertions  to  him  which 
•were  taking  place  to  a  great  extent  among  the 
xtatire  troops,  were  not  incited  by  him;  and,  in 
proof  of  this,  he  offered  to  shoot  every  deserter  that 
came  in  from  the  British  camp.  There  were  strong 
doubts  of  his  good  faith,  to  which  his  unfulfilled 
promises  to  provide  food,  fuel,  and  forage  for  the 
army,  gave  countenance ;  but  it  was  thought  wisest 
to  diaeraable.  Lady  Sale  states  that,  at  this  inter- 
▼iew,  Akbar  undertook  for  the  safe  escort  of  the 
troops  to  Jellalabad,  if  the  general  would  consent 
to  conduct  them  unarmed,  and  give  his  Affglians 
the  use  of  their  weapons,  as  an  assurance  that  no 
treachery  was  meditated.  This  might  have  been 
listened  to  as  the  proposal  of  the  Paladin  of  some 
high-strained  romance  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  but 
not  one  to  be  entertained  by  a  modem  soldier.  It 
was  rejected  by  the  General ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
8ay  what  other  course  he  could  have  followed, 
though  it  may  be  that  Mahommed  Akbar  was  not 
wholly  inuncere  when  he  said,  that  the  last  chance 
of  aaf^  for  the  remainder  of  the  army  was  to  lay 
down  weir  arms,  as  the  AfFghans  had  no  faith  in 
their  promises.  Yet  how  could  he  have  guaranteed 
their  safety  from  his  fanatical  followers,  whatever 
hod  been  his  true  porposel  From  Lady  Sale,  who, 
like  Lieutenant  Eyre,  received  her  information  after 
the  calamity  was  past,  we  borrow  this  account  of 
th«  fourth  day's  march  : — 

ne  troops  contmned  their  f»u4tal  march  [fh>m  Khoerd- 
CUtnl:]  the  renmant  of  the  cainp-{blloweT»,with  MTeral 
wounded  officers,  went  ahead :  fbr  fire  miles  they  saw 
BO  enemy;  aH  leho  eottld  natiealk  w«rt  Hteettarily left 
iAind.  liey  descended  a  long  steep  descent  to  the  bed 
of  the  T^ieen  Mullah.  At  this  dip  the  scene  was  horrible : 
the  ground  was  covered  with  dead  and  dyiag,  amongst 
wiiom  were  seTerai  officers:  they  had  been  suddenly 
attacked  and  overpowered.  The  enemy  here  crowded 
from  the  tops  of  the  hills  in  all  directions  down  the  bed 
of  the  Nullah,  throngh  which  the  route  lay  for  three 
miles ;  and  onr  men  continned  their  progress  through  an 
incessant  fire  firom  the  heights  on  both  sides,  until  their 
arrival  in  the  T^zeen  valley,  at  about  half-past  four  p.m. 

The  descent  from  the  Huft  Kohtnl  was  about  3000 
ttti  t  and  here  they  lost  the  snow. 

jl^ont  12,000  pertom  hate  peruhed! 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  their  arrival,  the  Sirdar  and 
apart;  came  into  the  valley  to  a  fort  higher  up,be]«nging 
to  his  father-in-law,  Mahommed  Shah  Khan.  A  signal 
Iras  made  to  Us  horsemen  to  approach :  two  oame,  and 
Captain  Gunner,  by  the  General's  desire,  accompanied 
litem  to  Mahommed  Akbar  Khan,  to  devise  some  means 
of  saving  the  remnant — about  4000  people  of  all  descrip- 
tions. 

Sdtmer  retnnied  at  dusk ;  and  brought  back  the  same 
tiMsage  as  from  Eubber-l-Jubhar,  regarding  disarming 
the  Ewopeans. 

It  l«as  on  the  cvasiag  of  this  day  ihtt  the  ^o- 
padUinn  for  diBsming  the  troops  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Qemeral,  who,  weak  and  famished  as  every 
mu  of  the  army  now  was,  yet  resolved  to  push  on 
thaongh  tiie  Pais  of  Ji^dsJuck  at  an  early  hour, 
'bafote  the  enamy  oonld  be  apprized  of  their  inten- 
Hm.  to  do  'wittt  should  have  been  done  on  a  previous 
day.  Ihis  seemed  the  last  chance  of  safety  to 
tiiMe  that  now  remained  of  the  broken  force. 
Thay  Teaolved  to  leave  the  camp-followers  behind, 


— ^to,  in  short,  abandon  them  to  their  fate.  But  no 
sooner  had  Uiey  started,  than  every  poor  wretch 
still  able  to  crtiwi  accompanied  the  march.  We 
continue  the  narrative  from  Lady  Sale's  notes, 
which  are  more  succinct  in  this  place  than  those 
of  Lieutenant  Eyre,  and  not  less  impressive : — 

The  camp-followers  having  been  the  bane  of  this  un- 
fortunate army,  they  hoped  to  more  off  quietly  and  leave 
them  behind;  but  no  sooner  did  they  start,  than  they 
found  that  all  who  were  able  to  stand  were  accompanying 
them.  They  left  their  remaining  gan  behind ;  and  Dr. 
Cardew,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  dip  into  the 
Xdzeen  NuUah,  was  laid  on  the  carriage  to  await  death, 
whioh  was  rapidly  approaching :  he  was  found  dead  by 
Mahommed  Akbar's  people  the  next  morning. 

The  night  was  fine  and  moonlit,  and  they  reached  Seh 
Baba  about  midnight ;  here  a  few  shots  were  fired  on 
them ;  and  the  rear  being  attacked,  the  whole  remains 
of  the  44th,  with  the  exception  of  about  nine  files  to  form 
the  advance,  were  ordered  there ;  and  thus  the  column 
remained  until  their  arrival  at  Jngdalnck;  their  progress 
being  again  impeded  by  that  evil  which  always  attends 
Indian  armies,  the  camp-followers ;  who,  if  a  shot  is 
fired  in  advance,  invariably  fall  back ;  and  if  in  rear, 
msh  to  the  trnit. 

1  Ith. — From  Seh  Baba  the  road  turns  off  sharp  to  the 
right  over  the  mountains  to  Jugdaluck ;  and  across  the 
Nallah  is  seen  the  short  road  to  Cabul,  but  which  canaot 
be  travelled  by  guns  or  camels. 

At  Seh  Baba,  Dr.  Dufi',  (the  Surgeon-General  to  the 
forces  in  Afighanistan,)  who  had  bad  bis  hand  cut  off 
with  a  penknife  at  T^zeen,  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
wound,  was  from  wetkness  obliged  to  lag  behind,  and 
was  two  days  afterwards  foiud  murdered. 

Bareeknb  is  three  miles  from  Seh  Baba :  there  is  a 
clear  stream  of  water,  and  several  caves  cut  in  the  rocks. 
Here  our  force  observed  a  number  of  people  in  the  caves ; 
with  whom  they  did  not  interfere,  as  they  did  not  molest 
ikem.    They  eventually  fired  some  volleys  on  the  rear. 

At  day-break  the  advance  arrived  at  Killa  Sung,  about 
seven  miles  from  Seh  Baba,  where  there  are  some  streams 
of  water :  this  is  the  general  encamping  ground,  though 
very  confined,  and  commanded  by  hille  all  round. 

They  proceeded  about  half  a  mile  further  on,  and  then 
halted,  until  the  rear-guard  should  arrive;  but  they, 
having  been  much  molested  on  the  road,  did  not  arrive 
for  two  hours.  On  their  first  arrival  not  an  Affgban  wag 
to  be  seen;  but  shortly  several  made  their  appearance 
on  the  hills,  and  the  number  continued  every  moment  to 
increase.  Not  a  drop  of  water  was  procurable;  nor 
would  they  get  any  until  their  arrival  at  Jugdaluck. 
They  had  marched  for  twenty-foiir  hours  consecutively, 
and  had  still  ten  miles  to  go  before  they  could  hope  for 
rest.  On  being  joined  by  the  rear-guard  they  continued 
their  march;  the  enemy  in  small  numbers  watching 
every  opportunity  to  murder  stragglers  from  the  column. 

At  two  miles  from  Jugdaluck  the  descent  into  the  val- 
ley commences. 

The  hills  on  each  side  of  the  road  were  oeenpieA  by 
the  enemy,  who  kept  firing  from  their  l«ng  juxails ;  and 
again  the  road  was  covered  with  dead  and  dying,  as  they 
were  in  such  a  mass  that  every  shot  told. 

On  arrival  in  the  valley,  a  position  was  taken  up  on 
the  first  height  near  some  mined  walls.  As  scarcely 
any  Europeans  of  the  advance  now  remained,  and  the 
enemy  were  increasing,  the  General  called  all  the  officers 
(about  twenty)  to  form  line  and  show  a  front :  they  had 
scarcely  done  so,  when  Captain  Grant,  Assistant-Ac^ju- 
tant-General,  received  a  ball  through  the  cheek  which 
broke  his  jaw. 

On  the  arrival  of  tiie  rear-guard,  fbllowed  np  by  the 
enemy,  the  latter  took  possession  of  two  heights  close  to 
our  position:  on  whioh  our  force  went  for  security  within 
the  ruined  walls.  The  men  were  almost  maddened  with 
hunger  and  thirst :  a  stream  of  pure  water  ran  within 
liO  yards  of  the  position,  but  no  man  could  go  fer  it 
without  being  maasacied. 

For  aboni  half  an  hour  they  had  a  respite  from  the  Sre 
of  the  enemy,  who  now  only  watched  their  proceedings, 
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The  General  desired  Johnson  to  see  if  there  were  any 
buUoclu  or  esmels  prooonble  axtoDgtt  the  followere:  he 
obtained  three  bnllooki,  which  were  killed,  serred  out, 
and  deTouied  instantly,  althongh  mv,  by  the  Europeans. 

A  few  horseman  coming  in  sight,  they  signed  for  one 
to  aiqwoaoh :  he  did  so,  and  on  being  questioned  what 
chief  was  present,  said  Mahommed  Akbar  Khan.  A 
message  was  seat  to  tke  Sirdar  by  the  General  to  know 
why  they  were  again  molested:  the  chief  replied,  he 
wished  to  converse  with  Skinner,  who  immediately  ac- 
oomfianiBd  the  messenger.  This  was  abont  half  past 
three  p.m.  of  the  11th. 

After  marching  for  thirty  hoars  tiiey  lay  down  on  the 
ground,  worn  out  by  cold,  hanger,  thirst,  and  fatigue : 
but  scarcely  had  Skinner  taken  Us  departure,  when 
Telley  after  ToUey  was  poured  into  the  enolosnre  where 
they  were  resting.  All  was  instant  confusion,  and  a 
general  rush  took  place  outside  the  walls;  men  and 
cattle  all  huddled  together,  each  striving  to  hide  himself 
from  the  murderous  fire  of  the  enemy. 

At  this  time  tictnty  gallant  men  of  iTie  44th  made  a 
sintnltaneons  rash  down  the  hill,  to  drive  the  enemy  off 
the  heights  they  oooupied :  in  tUs  they  were  successful; 
for,  supposing  they  were  fallowed  by  the  rest,  the  fee 
took  to  flight  ere  our  men  could  reach  their  position. 

In  lAout  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  so  small  a  party 
tronld  not  admit  of  any  division,  this  party  was  recalled. 
They  again  entered  within  the  broken  walls;  and  in- 
stantly our  inveterate  foes  were  in  their  former  position 
dealing  death  amongst  them. 

About  5  o'clock  Skinner  returned  with  a  message  that 
dM  Sirdar  wished  to  seethe  General, Brigadier  Shelton, 
and  Johnson  ;  and  if  they  would  go  over  to  confer  with 
Uu,  he  would  engage  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further 
masoacre,  and  also  to  give  fi>od  to  our  troops :  and  on 
coniUtiOB  of  their  remaining  vrith  him  as  hostages  for 
General  Sale's  evacuation  of  Jellalabad,  be  wonld  e8e<nt 
all  the  small  remaining  party  in  safety. 

Mahommed  Shah  Knan,  father-in-law  to  the  Sirdar, 
awl  "Whose  daughter  is  with  the  Dost  at  Loodianab,  is 
one  of  the  principal  Giljye  chiefs:  be  came  at  dusk 
wtthan  escort  to  receive  them  ;  and  they  started  in  the 
eanfldent  hope  that  some  arrangement  would  be  entered 
into  to  Bsre  the  lives  of  the  remainder  of  the  army.  The 
MmmI  and  the  above-mentioned  officers  proceeded  to 
uit  t^  of  &K  valley  for  about  two  miles,  and  fouud  the 
Sirdar  and  his  party  in  bivouac :  nothing  could  exceed 
the  kind  manner  in  which  they  were  received.  The  chie^ 
on.hearlng  they  had  not  tasted  food  for  forty-eight  hours, 
had  a  oloth  spread  on  the  ground ;  and  a  good  pUao 
aad  other  dishes,  as  also  tea,  were  quickly  brought;  and 
they  formed  a  circle  round  it,  and  all  ate  out  of  the  same 
dlth. 

Their  hunger,  though  great,  was  not  to  be  compared  to 
their  thirst,  which  had  not  been  quenched  Ibr  two  daja. 

The  European  force  now  at  Jugdalnck,  was 
bjr  {his  time  reduced  to,  ISO  mea  of  the  44tfa, 
16  dismounted  «rtiU«rytBeiv  aad  2ft  of  the  Oth 
cavaliy.  KoturingfleB^MyliadiMW  either  arms  or 
ammunition.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the 
(General,  and  the  English  officers  who  had  been  the 
night  lieftrre  with  Mahommed  Akbar  and  his  feiends, 
wate  tannted  with  the  same  civility,  and  cautioned 
n«t  to  leave  their  tents,  lest  they  should  be  ill- 
treated  by  the  fierce  Glljyes.  It  was  At  an  in- 
terview wliiob  the  Sirdar  bad  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  Griljyes,  on  IMb  same  morning,  that  they 
avowed  tlieir  bitter  hatred  of  the  British ;  refused 
60^000  mpeee  ofiered  by  Mahommed  Shah  Khan, 
thv  fatfacr-iuMlaw  of  Akbar  ;  and  declared  that  no- 
thing weald  salisfy  them  but  the  extermination  of 
theinrvadcrt !  But  we  have  already  referred  to  this 
chAracteristic  Interview.  The  day  was  spent  in  al- 
teMstMB,  aod  an  attempt  at  conciliating  these  tur- 
btdciit  ^efii,  wUeh  on  the  part  of  Akbar  seems  to 
havebeen  sincere.  AUthiswhUe  the  wretchedremain- 


der  of  the  troops  were  wutiag,  fooiH^uagrof  4tU, 
hunger,  and  thirst.  Towards  wfwuBg,  it  waaia- 
nouncedbyAkbar'sfather-iii-law,]AriKniiiiMdShak 
Khan,  that  everything  liad  t>een  amiciJbly  arranged 
for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  troops — the  wzetchad 
remnant  of  the  army — to  JeUaiabod;  and  the 
General  wrote  a  letter,  leqnestii^  General  Sale  to 
evaooate  tliat  place,  as  one  of  the  conations  of  the 
truce.  WhUe  the  Greneral  was  writing  tliis  letter, 
shots  were  heard ;  and  it  was  disoevered  that  (be 
troops  were  moving  off  thioog^  the  pass,  &li»wed 
liard  by  the  Giljyes.  1%e  desperate  reeolQtkm  to 
continae  the  march  had  been  taken  in  the  absence 
of  theOeneral,  andBrigadierShelton, — had,in{act, 
been  forced  upon  the  army  from  a  oonatant  hang- 
ing fire  being  kept  up  oa  them  all  day,  foflowei  by 
a  furious  onset  at  its  eloee  ;  while  no  supplies  were 
obtained,  and  time  was  wasting  by  the  absent  com- 
manders in  fruitless  negotiations.  Another  tnut 
of  generosity  in  Akbar  ocouoiTed  this  day,  wludt 
is  related  by  his  "  nB&tend"  Lady  Sale  ^-> 

MahomiBed  Akbar  Khan  told  Johnson,  after  Ibltw- 
aud  Shah  Khan  went  out  to  consult  with  the  ehtefe  of 
the  pass,  that  the  latter  were  dogs  and  no  faith  could  be 
placed  ia  then ;  and  begged  Johnson  wonld  send  for 
three  ot  four  of  his  most  intimate  fKends,  that  their  lives 
mi^  be  saved  in  the  event  of  treachei?  to  the  troops. 
Gladly  as  he  would  have  saved  his  individaal  frieios, 
he  was  imdsr  the  necessity  of  explaining  to  the  SIrlar 
that  a  sense  of  hononr  wonld  prevent  the  oScen  desert- 
iag  thdr  men  at  a  tfaie  of  sueh  imminent  peril.  The 
Sadvt  alee  proposed,  ^at  in  tihe  event  of  the  Gi^Tes 
not  seceding  to  the  terms,  he  would  bimself,  at  dtiu, 
prooeed  wWi  a  paMy  of  horsemen  to  the  fbot  of  ihe  hill 
wbere  our  troops  were ;  and,  previous  orders  being  sent 
to  the  oommaoding  officer  for  all  to  be  ready,  he  would 
bring  every  Bun^pean  away  In  safety,  by  eJKh  of  Ms 
horsemen  taking  np  one  behiad  bin;-  tlie  Giljyai  wMld 
not  then  fire  upon  them,  lest  they  should  hit  him  er  Vt 
men.  But  he  would  not  allow  a  single  Hindostanes  to 
foUov;  as  he  oonldnet  pretest  SOOOmen  (tt«  eoi^ied 
nnmbar.)— Jirfaswi  inteti^ted  all  this  t«1k«  gkmAi 
bat  it  was  deemed  impraeticakie. 

The  -bwops,  now  commanded  by  Briga&r 
Anquetil,  in  absence  of  General  ElpWastone  SJid 
Brigadier  Shelton,  liad,  as  we  bme  stated,  tsksn 
the  resolution  to  move  iormard  witbeat  eiden, 
mtkee  titan  be  e«t  off  pieee-meal. 

Between  8  and  9  o'clock  T.u.  they  took  tbtaidepsitaM ; 
which  w*s  rendered  a  very  trying  soene^  WW  Bws^fll' 
treaties  of  the  wounded,  amounting  to  seventy  W  eW'Vi' 
for  whom  tiiere  was  no  conveyance;  and  themoteiwW' 
ever  heart-rencHng  to  all,  they  were  necessariJy.MM?; 
doned;  with  the  painfbl  conviction  that  thejr'wonl(l,fl« 
massacred  hi  cold  blood,  defenceless  as  tbef  w«^>^S| 
the  flrst  party  of  Gi\jyes  that  arrived.  '\-r    ,.  ■ 

The  enemy,  who  seem  to  have  been  aware  *^  ."•'iT 
tended  removal,  soon  conunenoed  an  attack  >JK^  «•* 
straggling  camp-followers ;  and  a  number  oif  ASW"* 
favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  stole^  ¥^0' 
the  followers  that  were  in  column,  whom  Vfff  W^^ 
despalihVd,  and  proceeded  to  plunder.  "Wijiif^W*' 
men,  however,  were  nearly  all  cut  up  oi  baiyesflWfi.W 
the  enmged  soldiery;  who  shorfly  after  caro»,?JBP  W 
encampment  of  the  enemy;  in  passing. wb2A)>f^!>V^i 
saluted  with  a  heavy  fire,  followed  apbf  ^4^ 
the  camp-followers,  as  usual.  ,.  j 

Thej  proceeded  on  until  they  came  to  a  i 
lowi  steep  Mils  on  either  side,  betweeU  which 
passed,  about  two  miles  &om  Jugdalack.  • 
barriers  had  been  thrown  across  the  rexd^.L 
of  bushes  and  branches  of  trees.  ,.lle  rsfffj } 
been  flooded,  was  a  mass  of  ice,ana-tttf  ~' 
hills  very  deep.    The  enemy;,  wha  ^44^;w  " 
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to  ffMtftree  •(  this  spot,  nished  upon  the  eolumn,  Imife 
ia  luBaL  Ths  e«mp4roUowen  and  wounded  men  fell 
baek  Bpon  the  hjadfiil  of  (nopt  ibr  protection ;  tkot  ren- 
deiMg  them  jpoweriess,  snd  eaosing  the  gresteat  eon- 
ftiflioit ;  whilst  the  men,  in  snuU  detached  parties,  were 
iw*htt<tfiilng  eonfliets  witii  fbarftal  odds  against  them. 

la.  tUa  iwnWet  the  Acting  Qnartermaster-Sergeaitt 
Ml :  asd  U  tte  cwftisioM,  eaoied  b;  an  oTenritelming 
enamy  presnag  on  the  rear  in  a  mgbi  attack,  it  is  not 
anrpriaing.  that  it  was  fonud  impossible  to  extricate  the 
oolmir  from  Ae  body  of  the  fallen  man;  and  its  loss  was 
■naividaUe.  "Hie  disorder  of  the  troops  was  increased 
ky  s  pari  of  tkem,  the  fiw  remaining  horsemen,  galloping 
tlirwi^  and  over  the  iafontry  in  hopes  of  securing  their 
own  retreat  to  Jellalahad.  The  men,  maddened  at  being 
ridden  over,  fired  on  them ;  and  it  is  said  that  soma 
officers  were  fired  at ;  but  that  rests  on  doubtful  testi- 
■M«y.  When  the  firing  slackened,  and  the  clashing  of 
kaivaa  and  baTonsta  had  in  some  measure  ceased,  the 
mea  moTed  on  slowly ;  and  on  arriying  at  the  top  of  the 
gorge  were  able  to  ascertain  the  feariUI  extent  of  the 
Mas  they  bad  sustained  in  men  and  officers.  Of  the  latter, 
BrigaAer  Anqnetil  and  abore  twenty  others,  were  mis- 
ibtg.  ThfS  troops  now  halted  unmolested  for  an  hour ; 
daring  which  time  a  &w  stragglers  contrived  to  join  them. 

The  oonntry  being  now  of  a  more  open  description, 
otar  small  force  suffered  less  annoyance  ftom  ths  fire  of 
ihe  enemy:  bnt  the  determiaation  of  the  men  to  bring  on 
their  wounded  comrades  greatly  retarded  their  marching ; 
and  from  the  troopers  having  prooeeded  onwards,  this 
wonnded  could  not  be  mounted  behind  them :  thus  their 
pace  did  not  exceed  two  miles  in  the  hour.  From  time 
to  time  sudden  attacks  were  made  on  the  rear ;  parti- 
cnlarly  in  spots  where  the  road  wonnd  dose  naia  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  and  there  a  sharp  fire  was  sore  to  be 
met  with.  In  this  nuumsr  they  went  on  till  they  reached 
the  Soorkhab  river,  which  they  forded  below  tiia  bridge 
at  1  Aduoathe  13th,  being  aware  that  the  enemy  woald 
take  possession  of  it,  and  dispute  the  passage.  Whilst 
ibrding  the  river  a  galling  fire  was  kept  up  fh)m  the 
bridge :  and  several  men  were  killed  and  wonndsd. 

W«  kare  n<yw  raaehed  the  last  da^  of  thia  fatal 
Mivi'oat. 

13(i>— From  Soeikhab  the  remnant  of  the  oohimn 
mond  towsods  Gandamack :  bat  as  the  day  dawned  the 
enemy's  nnmbers  increasad ;  and,  aiil6i*anate)y,  daylig^ 
soon  ejtposed  to  them  how  very  few  fighting  men  the 
eblunut  contained.  The  force  now  consisted  of  twenty 
oflkers,  of  whom  Major  Griffiths  was  the  senior,  fifty 
mtaiat  A*  44th,  six  of  the  horse  artillery,  and  four  or 
fiy*.  S^aheaA.  Anuogst  the  whole  there  were  but 
twenty  muskets ;  300  eawp^followen  atiU  oontiaaed 
with  them. 

tUHtg  now  assailed  by  an  increased  force,  they  were 
eomp^ed  to  quit  the  road,  and  take  up  a  psttioa  on  a 
hfll  adJoHiing.  Some  Affghan  horsemen  being  observed 
at  a  slrort  distance  were  beckoned  to.  On  their  approach 
there  was  a  cessation  of  firing :  terms  were  proposed  by 
O^ktain  Hay,  to  allow  the  force  to  proceed  without  fur- 
ther hostilities  to  Jellalabad.  These  persons  not  being 
snffieiently  infiuentisi  to  negotiate,  M%jor  Griffiths  pto- 
esedtflwnh  them  to  a  neighbouring  chief  for  that  pnr- 
pMe ;  ttkiiig  with  him  Mr.  Blewitt,  formerly  a  writer 
is  CMitafn  <^hnEon'B  office,  who  understood  Persian,  that 
he  to^t  act  as  interpreter. 

Maay  Afl^ans  ascended  the  hill  where  our  troop* 
Mndted  the  issue  of  the  expected  conference ;  and  ex- 
chu^cis  of  friendly  words  passed  between  both  parties. 
TMsuttted  npwards  of  an  hour;  but  hostilities  were 
riMMrefl'by  ihe  Afl^hans,  who  snatched  at  the  fire-arms 
«f  Am  men  and  ofiUers.  This  they  of  course  resisted ; 
and  drove  them  off  the  hill :  hut  the  miu'ority  of  the 
ttkaj,  1(r%«  occupied  the  adjoiniqg  hills  commanding 
our  lodi&nl,  commenced  a  gaUing  fire  upon  oa.  Several 
tltrl8B  Ibiij^  attempted  to  dislodge  our  men  A-om  the  hill, 
aad  were  repulsed:  nntil,  our  ammunition  being  expend- 
ed^ itod  Mr  fighting  men  reduced  to  about  thirty,  the 
enmuf  ttl^  a  rush,  which  in  our  weak  state  we  were 
Wimt  tft'oope  with.    They  bore  onr  mep  down  knife  in 


hand;  Mid  shrag^tered  all  the  party  except  Captain 
Souter  and  seven  or  eight  men  of  the  44th  and  artillery. 
This  officer  thinks  that  this  tmnsnal  act  of  forbearance 
towards  him  originated  in  the  strange  dress  he  wore  : 
his  poshteen  having  opened  during  the  last  struggle  ex- 
posed to  view  the  coloor  he  had  wrapped  round  his  body ; 
and  they  pnbably  thonj^  they  had  seenred  a  valoable 
prize  in  some  great  balmdmr,  for  whom  a  large  ransom 
might  be  obta^ied. 

Eil^iteem  oAcea  and  about  fifty  men  wvre  kfllad  at 
the  final  stmggle  at  Gnndamuck.  Captain  Souter  and 
th«  few  remaining  men  (aaren  or  eig^t)  that  were  fa^en 
alive  fltem  the  field  were,  after  a  detention  of  a  month 
in  the  adjoining  villages,  made  over  to  Midiommed  Akbar 
Khan  and  sent  to  the  fort  of  Baddeeabad  in  the  Lng^ 
man  valley. 

Tlie  General,  still  absent  negotistmg  wiiit  &e 
chiefs,  never  again  saw  the  army.  It  had  xaarched 
on  the  12th,  at  night.  On  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  he  rode  to  the  pass  of  Jugdaluek  with  Ma> 
hommed  Akbar,  and  witnessed  the  dieadfal  spec- 
tacle of  the  stmggle  of  the  previoTU  night. 

They  passed  some  200  dead  bodies,  many  of  them  Eu- 
ropeans ;  the  whole  naked,  and  covered  with  large  gaping 
wonnds.  As  the  day  advanced,  several  poor  wretches 
of  Hindostsnees  (camp-followers,  who  had  escaped  the 
massacre  of  the  night  before)  made  their  appearance  irom 
behind  rocks  and  within  oaves,  where  they  had  taken  shel- 
ter from  the  murderous  knives  of  the  A%hans  and  the  in- 
clemency of  the  climate. 

The  final  struggle  at  Gnndamuck — ^the  close  of 
this  dismal  tragedy — ^was  but  some  few  hours  later. 
Lieutenant  Eyre  Uius  closes  the  melancholy  nanca- 
tive  of  the  retreat : — 

It  only  remains  to  relate  the  fate  of  those  few  officers 
and  men,  who  rode  on  ahead  of  the  rest  after  passing 
the  barriers.  Six  of  the  twelve  officers.  Captains  Bellew, 
Collier,  Hopkins,  Lieutenant  Bird,  Drs.  Harpur  and  Bry- 
don,  reached  Fnttehabad  in  safety,  the  other  six  having 
dropped  gradually  off  by  the  way  and  been  destroyed. 
Deceived  by  the  friendly  professions  of  some  peasanta 
near  the  above-named  town,  who  brought  them  bread  to 
eat,  they  unwisely  delayed  a  few  moments  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger ;  the  inhabitants  meanwhile  armed 
themselves,  and,  suddenly  sallying  forth,  cut  dowa  Cap- 
tain Bellew  and  Lieutenant  Bird ;  Captains  Collier  and 
Hopkins,  and  Drs.  Harpur  and  Brydon,  rode  off,  and  were 
pursued;  the  three  former  were  overtaken  and  slain 
within  four  miles  of  Jellalabad ;  Dr.  Brydon  by  a  mimele 
escaped,  and  was  the  only  officer  of  the  whole  Cabal 
ibrce  who  reached  that  garrison  in  safety. 

Such  was  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  British  amy 
flpom  Cabal,  which,  viewed  In  all  its  circumstances, — in 
the  military  oondnot  wUeh  preceded  and  brought  about 
such  a  oooamnaiation,  the  txeachery,  disaster,  and  suffer- 
ing which  aeeompaaied  it,— is,  perbaps,  without  a  par- 
allel in  history. 

General  Elphinstone  suxvived  the  destruction 
of  the  army  only  three  months,  hastened  to  his 
grave  by  fatigue  and  anguish  of  mind.  After  the 
annihilation  of  the  army  he  accompanied  the  other 
captives  of  Mahommed  Akbar. 

m  one  can  hare  yet  forgotten  the  alarm  and  eon- 
stemation  universally  felt  in  Iktgland  when  the  dis^ 
mal  intelligence  of  the  insunactioa  at  Cabul,  the  as* 
sassination  of  the  Envoy  and  Sir  A.  Barnes ;  but, 
above  all,  the  capture  of  the  ladies,  came  upon  the 
nation  at  "  one  fell  swoop."  The  &te  of  the  whole 
army  excited,  for  the  tinw,  much  leas  interest  than 
that  of  the  female  captives,  earned  off  to  the  hills, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  the  wild,  Uood-^tliiisty,  and  re- 
vengeful Affghans.  To  their  adventures  we  shall 
now  turn, 

{To  he  eonelwM  in  our  next  Number.) 
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A  Vtkt  from  tke  Vintage.    By  the  Aathor  of  "  The 
Women  of  England."    Fisher  &  Co. 

Mas.  Elus  ha*  henelf  been  a  Tee-totaller  for  ft>nr 
yean,  and  in  thie  little  rolame  she  comes  forward  sa  the 
eloquent  advocate  for  Total  Abainence ;  a  subject  which 
she  ha«  introduced  more  or  less  in  all  her  late  publi- 
oations,  and  to  which  her  fiction  in  numbers.  Family 
Secret*,  was,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  it,  entirely  devoted. 
The  stories  of  that  work  are  se  many  Total  Abstinence 
TMotB.  Mrs.  Ellis  is  a  thoronghly-eamest  pleader;  and 
•he  strengthens  her  argument  by  frequent  reference  to 
her  personal  experience.  She  enforces  upon  the  whole 
world,  the  men  and  women  of  every  rank  and  class,  but 
especially  those  who  are  influential  from  wealth  or  posi- 
tion, the  duty  of  joining  the  Total  Abstinenoe  Sooisty,  of 
aolennly  subscribing  the  Abstinence  bond,  as  she  has 
done.  Temperance  is  not  sufficient.  Moderation  is 
declared  more  dangerous,  because  more  plausible  and 
seductive,  than  actual  excess.  Mrs.  Ellis  was  at  one 
tiita  quit*  eontemptuous  of  the  Temperanoa  moveHsot — 
an  nnwise  contempt,  which  she  has  atoned  for  by  running 
to  exactly  tiie  opposite  extreme.  S^e  says  of  this  canse  : 

By  degrees  it  began  also  to  assume  with  me  some- 
what more  of  a  personal  character.  I  could  not  see 
how  I  was  right  while  indulging  in  what  was  so  fear- 
ftilly  destructive  to  others,  and  to  some  whom  I  had 
known  and  loved.  Yet  such  was  the  force  of  habit ; 
such  my  willingness  to  believe  what  doctors  told  me, 
that  wine  was  necessary  to  my  health,  at  that  time  iar 
fimn  good  ;  and  such,  also,  was  my  dependence  upon 
stimulants,  for  increasing  the  strength  of  which  I  often 
felt  miserably  in  want,  that  three  years  more  elapsed 
before  I  had  the  resolution  to  free  myself  practically, 
entirely,  and  I  now  trust  for  ever,  from  the  slavery  of 
this  dugerous  habit. 

Fool  years  of  total  abstinenoe  ttom.  everything  of  an 
intoxicating  nature,  it  has  now  been  my  h^q>y  lot  to 
experience ;  and  if  the  improvement  in  my  health  and 
spirits,  and  the  increase  of  my  strength  during  that  time, 
be  any  proof  in  favour  of  the  practice,  I  am  one  of  (hose 
who  ought  especially  to  thank  God  for  the  present,  and 
take  courage  for  the  iutnre. 

Like  many  other  women,  and  especially  Aose  who 
are  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  active  exertion,  I  was, 
while  in  the  habit  of  taking  wine  for  my  health,  subject 
to  almost  constant  suifering  firom  a  mysterioos  kind  of 
ainkiag,  whioh  raidered  me  at  times  wholly  miflt  either 
for  mental  or  bodily  effort,  but  whioh  I  tdways  fonnd 
to  be  removed  by  a  glass  of  wine.  My  spirits,  too,  par- 
took of  the  malady,  for  I  was  equally  subject  to  fits  of 
depression,  which  also  were  relieved,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  same  remedies.  During  the  four  years  in  which  I 
have  now  entirely  abstained  ttom  the  use  of  snch  reme- 
dies, I  have  been  a  total  stranger  to  these  distressing 
sensations  of  sinking  and  exhaustion  ;  and  I  say  this 
with  thankfulness,  because  I  consider  such  ailments  in- 
finitely more  trying  than  absolute  pain.  That  time  of 
the  day  at  which  it  is  ft«quently  recommended  to  take  a 
glass  ot  wine  and  a  biscnit,  I  now  spend  as  pleasantly 
M  any  other  portion  of  the  fonr-and-twenty  hoars,  with- 
out either  ;  and  when  fatigued  by  wholesome  exercise, 
which  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  the  exhaustion 
above  alluded  to,  I  want  nothing  more  than  rest  or  food, 
and  have  not  a  symptom  remaining  of  what  I  used  to 
•xperience  when  I  felt  occasionally  as  if  my  life  was 
ebbing  away.  Thus,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  in  my  own 
mind,  and  by  my  ovm  experience,  confirming  as  it  does 
the  testimony  of  many  able  and  important  judges,  that 
the  very  meoioine  we  take  in  this  manner  to  give  ua 


strength,  does  in  reality  produce  an  inerease  of  (ttnines, 
lassitude,  and  general  debility. 

This  is  the  best  passage  ia  tho  book.  'Bigk  time  it  ii 
that  every  one,  man  or  woman,  liable  to  those  seasatiwit  of 
sinking  and  exhaustion,  and  periodioal  craving,  ftr  wUek 
Medicine  has  a  distinct  name,  and  for  whidi  it  sisigu  t 
distinct  cause,  should  pause,  and  bethink  themsehet;  sad 
if  not  amanable  to  the  control  of  reason  ud  duty,  tho,  bjr 
all  means,  call  in  any  and  every  adventitious  aid  pessMe; 
among  othen^  if  thoy  ^oose,  that  of  tba  Tetsl  AM- 
nence  Pledge.  The  irritable  and  sinking  condition  de- 
scribed is  the  first  stage  of  those  affeetions  whidi  olteii 
terminate  in  Delirium  Trtmeni.  This  persons  se  aCeeied 
should  do,  for  their  own  sakes,  and  not  on  the  mere  Mat- 
able  ground  of  example  to  otters.  Daring  fimryeanef  to- 
tal abstinence,  in  which  Mrs.  Ellis  has  been  eomeeted 
with  the  Tee-total  Society,  she  has  never  felt  the  want  «f 
the  stimulants  which  her  physicians  and  herself  fomuly 
dosmed  so  neoessary  for  her;  and  her  health  has  bewcx- 
cellent.  While,  dnrisg  two  yean  that  she  acted  en  Hu 
partial  Abstinence  principle,  her  condition  was  uncdtn- 
fortable. 

Sot  BO  saoner  was  an  ontiro  srurtn^er  wtde  of  iatli- 
nation  to  a  sense  of  duty,  than  all  temptation  vaoisksdj 
all  trial  was  at  an  end  ;  whUc  the  aot  of  todUly  ab- 
staining keoaiBo  so  perfeetly  easy,  a*  to  call  fiirth  ao 
other  foclings  titan  those  of  latitude  and  joy,  that  I  nai 
thus  enabled, /or  the  take  of  otiten,  to  share  in  thesslf- 
denials  of  the  tempted,  and  the  privations  of  the  peer. 

We  should,  however,  say,  looking  back  to  the  above 
statement  of  the  individual  case,  that  her  own  sake 
made  this  renunciation  prudent  in  Mrs.  Ellis,  both  from 
regard  to  health  and  mental  tranquillity,  wUch  kad 
suffered  nnder  the  nse  of  stimnluts.  For  the  bsMfit 
of  those  neditating  Total  Abstinence,  and  likely  t«  Bni 
the  praotioe  difficult,  we  find  tho  following  nlss  bid 
down: — 

If  yonr  abstinonoe  is  not  entife,  «h*  experlBMnt  Itla 
indeed  from  being  a  fkir  one  ;  for  so  long  as  the  liabit 
of  taking  even  a  little  is  kept  up,  the  inclination  (o  take 
more  is  kept  up  also,  and  consequently  the  trial  and  the 
difficulty  remain.  If  also,  during  the  time  that  yon  ab- 
stain, you  sit  up  late  at  night,  neglect  to  take  exsrtiEe 
in  the  open  sir,  or  in  any  other  mamat*  ftU  to  adept  the 
most  rational  and  obviona  means  of  prsserviag  heiUtfa,>t 
cannot  be  sa^  that  the  experiment  is  a  fiur  ose ;  m»n 
especially  when,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  every 
malady  occurring  during  this  period  is  charged  npos  Oa 
newly-formed  hwit  of  total  abstinence. 

Like  all  new  converts,  and  especially  such  uhave 
been  persecutors,  Mrs.  Ellis  may  be  zealous  overmocli ; 
but  her  book  will  be  useful,  particularly  to  those  of  ike 
respectable  of  her  ovm  sex  who  are  liable  to  forepooi  sink- 
ings, or  who  are  under  the  necessity,  as  she  tells  us,  of  re- 
pairing to  the  sideboard  for  stimulants  to  soothe  ihw 
ruffled  spirits,  if  annoyed  by  any  trivial  domestic  omaltj, 
such  as  the  ill  conduct  of  a  servant.  The  adrice  will  »l»o  bo 
useful  to  those  ladies  described  in  the  passage  below  }— 
but  all  this  is  for  their  own  sakes,  for  selt-preserra&w. 
and  not  at  all  for  the  sake  of  the  ex&mpla,  whi^  iH<* 
cases  of  this  sort,  a  secondary  consideratioo. 

The  stimilus  to  which  we  most  kabituallf,  **iif*' 
cording  to  the  generally  received  opicien,  most  1*^ 
resort,  is  wine.    We  feel  a  little  fitlnt  about  Ae  r 
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of  ike  day,  and  we  talce  it  tben.  We  are  tbns  strenKth- 
•ned,  and  enabled  to  go  out  and  make  our  calls,  or  to 
attend  to  our  duties  in  any  other  way.  We  caa  even 
Tiait  the  poor;  and  we  really  do  feel  more  vigour,  more 
ability,  and  more  courage  to  admonish  them  of  their  ex- 
traragance  and  excess,  particularly  in  the  way  of  intem- 
furanet,  immediately  after  what  we  call  the  necessary 
stimoliu  has  been  taken.  We  come  back,  however,  ez- 
oaedinflj  tired,  and  did  not  (be  dinner-table  present  ns 
with  a  firesh  mpfiiy,  we  believe  we  should  scarcely  be 
able  to  get  through  the  day.  Oar  fathers  and  bro- 
thers, however,  are  surely  not  subject  to  this  faintness 
•boat  the  hour  of  noon  %  No  ; — but  they  come  home 
MaaoaaUy,  and  absolutely  tired,  and  they,  too,  must 
hsM  tliair  stMugMl  lettored  by  the  same  invigorating 
dxaogbts. 

Mn.  E31ifl  mentions  Qtb«r  oaaeg  in  whioh  no  «ns  will 
demur  to  Total  Abstinence  being  a  doty,  and  where  the 
aecewty  of  Total  Abstinence  necesBltatet  an  absolute 
mis  against  the  ta«te,  sight,  or  unell  of  the  powerful 
and  seductive  fluid. 

▲  lady  of  my  awpnintoiie*,  and  I  hare  it  apen  her 
•nthority,  whose  mind  was  aeriously  impressed  vrith  the 
importance  of  personal  abstinence,  struggled  on  for  some 
time  in  the  manner  I  hare  described,  without  being  able 
to  make  a  sufficient  effort  for  the  effectual  carrying  out 
tf  ker  p»poae.  Thus,  she  iraa  often  an  abstainer  for  a 
WMfc  or  a  noatb,  h^ing  she  mi|^t  keep  op  the  habit, 
vitbont  leallj  resolving  to  do  so.  While  she  remained 
in  this  state,  it  happened  that  on  those  days  when  she 
partook,  wiUi  her  friends,  even  of  the  smallest  quantity, 
■Mh  was  the  foroe  of  habit,  and  such  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation, tbat  she  invariM>ly  went  to  her  store-room  im- 
Be^atdy  after  they  wer«  gone,  aad  poured  out  for  har- 
Mlf  a  glaea  of  the  wine  she  had  just  tasted ;  nor  was  she 
exempt  from  the  same  weakness  for  two  or  three  days 
afterwards. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  often  quoted  as  high  authority  in  Ihvonr 
«fth«aai^of  abstinence,  when  compared  with  mode- 
latiMi.  When  asked  by  Hannah  More,  at  a  dinner- 
party one  day,  to  take  a  little  wine,  he  replied,  "  I  can- 
not take  a  IMe,  and  therefore  I  never  take  any,  Ab- 
•tinenee  is  as  easy  to  me  as  temperance  would  be  diffi- 
eolt." 

It  was  tiie  undeniable  duty  of  both  the  lady  and  Dr. 
JTolnwm  ta  ahitain  totally,  if  they  could  not  be  temperate ; 
but  the  latter  individual  would  no  more  have  thought  that, 
bseanse  he  eould  not  take  a  little,  his  friends  should  give 
nptlie  moderate  and  properuse  of  wine  at  their  ovm  tables, 
to  keep  Um  out  of  all  temptation,  as  that  none  of  them 
shonld  eat  fresh-baked  bread  or  butter,  because  his  health 
required  a  plain,  stale  loaf.  Nor  had  Johnson,  or  persons 
of  gimilai  temperament,  any  particular  merit  in  practising 
entiw  Abstinenoe,  if  they  fenad  it  easier  than  Tenpe- 
ranoe,  vriiieh  Mrs.  Ellis  contends  that  it  is ;  thongh,  bad 
as  the  drinking  world  may  be,  this  surely  does  not  hold  as 
a  general  rule.  A  very  great  majoHty  of  those  who  taste 
more  or  less  freely  of  all  kinds  of  liquids  that,  if  taken 
to  ezeess,  have  the  power  to  intoxicate,  are  decidedly 
to  be  pronounced  Temperate;  and  have  no  personal 
reason  to  come  under  any  pledge  of  Abstinence  ;  nnless 
it  is  contended  that  any  use  of  such  beverages,  however 
moderate,  is,  under  all  circumstances,  sinful,  with  the 
ezeeption  of  the  use  permitted  by  the  physician's  leave. 
Is  it  then  a  duty  to  have  a  oonsnltation,  and  pay  a  fee, 
before  a  man  can  allow  himself  a  glass  of  wine,  however 
amoh  he  may  fbel  that  he  needs  it,  or  however  agree- 
^le  to  him  is  what  he  regards  as  a  perfectly  innocent 
luxury  %  From  Mrs.  Ellis's  treatise  one  is  led  to  ima- 
fine  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  carried  to  an 
notes  amoni;  women  in  respectable  and  high  society  in 
iPfgUnd  wUclt  is  little  suspected,  if  this  "  means  of 
exntement "  really  betrays  them  into  the  follies  and 


errors  enumerated  in  the  passage  cited  below.  Having 
spoken  of  the  ill  effects  of  moderate — or  what  she  calls 
moderate,  thongh  it  must,  from  the  effects,  be  immode- 
rate— stimulus  on  men,  she  proceeds, — 

Hence  an  endless  catalogue  of  evils,  arising  f^m  the 
miscalculations,  oversights  in  business,  hasty  conclnsions, 
intemperate  expressions,  weiJcness  undertemptation,  and 
general  subserviency  of  principle  to  inclination,  amongst 
men ;  while  amongst  women  the  sad  consequences  of  the 
tell-tale  tongue,  the  sudden  impulse,  and  the  wilful  act, 
have  been  scarcely  less  calamitoos.  To  women  espe- 
cially, the  excitement  of  society  alone  is  often  enough, 
and  too  much  for  the  equanimity  of  minds  over  which 
there  has  been  exercised  no  habitual  control ;  and,  after 
the  accustomed  means  of  increasing  that  excitement 
have  been  freely,  thongh  not  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  world  too  freely  used,  how  many,  through  the  long, 
dull,  weary,  morning  hours,  have  to  look  back  with 
shame  to  the  confUsed  and  busy  scenes  of  the  previous 
evening,  amongst  which  the  dim,  but  certain  witness  of 
their  own  folly  stands  forth  conspicuous,  as  if  to  warn 
them  against  ever  venturing  upon  the  same  unguarded 
course  again! 

But  it  would  require  volumes  to  detail  even  the  most 
familiar  instances  arising  from  this  practice  as  it  pre- 
vails in  society,  impregnating  with  its  poison  the  secret 
springs  of  feeling,  and  stimulating  to  all  those  little  acts, 
thoughts,  looks,  and  words  which  constitute  the  begin- 
ningi  of  evil,  and  which  may  justly  be  compared  to 
sparks  applied  to  a  long  train  of  mis<«ief,  including  the 
practice  of  every  kind  of  selfishness,  duplicity,  and,  too 
often,  bad  faith.  Would  that  peculiar  look,  for  instance, 
liave  been  given !  Would  that  word  have  passed  the 
fair  speakePs  lips  t  Would  that  strange  eccentric  act 
have  been  committed,  had  no  artificial  stimulus  been 
used  t  Oh,  woman  !  reckless  woman !  how  often  has 
thy  character  received  a  bias,  and  thy  whole  life  a  shade, 
firom  the  consequences  of  some  rash  purpose  conceived 
without  a  thought  of  harm,  and  acted  upon  fW>m  the 
sndden  impnlse  of  a  moment !  How  often  has  the  iHend 
of  thy  bosom  been  wounded,  the  love  of  years  de- 
stroyed,  and  shipvrreck  made  of  happiness  and  peace, 
from  the  mere  indulgence  of  a  transient  inclination  too 
impetuous  for  reason  to  control  1  And  yet  nnder  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  temptation  fh>m  the  excitement 
incident  to  society,  woman  is  the  first  to  place  herself  in 
peril,  by  voluntaurily  adding  to  the  stimulos,  of  which 
she  has  already  more  than  her  natural  prudence  can 
restrain. 

Thus,  then,  we  venture  to  trifle  with  the  immortal 
mind  ;  thus  we  presumptuously  dare  to  ruffle  the  calm 
of  that  bright  mirror  which  ought  to  reflect  the  image  of 
Divinity  1 

Now,  if  all  this  evil  comes  of  the  glass  of  wine,  or  sip 
of  negus  or  punch,  that  the  ladies  are  allowed  at  dinner 
or  at  evening  parties,  and  which  is,  "  aceording  to  tiie 
opinion  of  the  world,"  not  too  finely  allowed,  they  surely 
oight  to  abstain,  or  else  the  'wrld  ought  to  alter  its 
standard  of  the  measure  ladies  ale  permitted  to  drink. 
But  when  or  where  in  respecta^e  society  are  these  over, 
stimulated,  these  excited  and  reckless  women  to  be  seen  i 

It  would  appear,  from  Mrs.  Ellis,  that  the  ministers 
of  religion  sometimes  prime  themselves  for  extraor- 
dinary oratorical  efforts  by  artificial  and  intoxicating 
stimulants.  This  is  scarcely  a  legitimate  use  of  the 
"  oreatore  ;"  nor  oan  m  think  it  eae  fVequently  had 
recourse  to;  although,  in  peculiar  and  indeed  impossible 
circumstances,  Mrs.  Ellis  seems  willing  to  allow  of  it. 
She  says, — 

Were  it  lawful  or  expedient  for  the  Christian  to 
throw  the  whole  energy  of  his  mind  and  body  into  one 
great  public  effort,  and  to  leave  nothing  for  his  private 
hours,  for  his  family,  or  for  the  religion  of  his  closet,  but 
nervous  irritation,  weariness,  or  senseless  sleep,  I  should 
be  willing  to  allow  that  the  use  of  stimulants  might  be 
favourable  to  sacb  a  course  of  action.  Indeed,  I  am  but 
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too  well  assured,  that  many  extraordinary  instances  of 
oratorical  power,  many  startling  flashes  of  brilliant  ge- 
nius, and  many  single  efforts,  almost  supernatural  in 
their  force  and  their  effect,  hare  been  produced  under 
the  influence  of  this  kind  of  excitement.  But  who  has 
fi^owed  the  indiridnals,  from  whomsnoh  extraordinary 
action  emanated,  home  to  their  fiimilies  or  their  closets ! 
or,  having  so  followed  them,  who  wonld  prononooe  upon 
their  condition  there  as  being  that  of  happy  men — of 
men  whose  daily  and  hourly  conduct  constitnted  one 
continued  homage  to  the  purity,  the  holiness,  and  tbe 
benignity  of  their  Creator  i 

No.  I  appeal  to  common  sense,  to  experience,  and  to 
obserration  of  the  world  in  general,  whether  the  indivi- 
duals thus  occasionally  wrought  upon  by  artificial  sti- 
mulus fbr  a  particular  and  transitory  purpose,  are  not, 
of  all  mankind,  the  least  enrviarble  in  titeir  private  expe- 
rienoe  and  halnts,  the  most  irritable  in  their  feeUngaj 
and  the  most  weary  of  life  and  its  accumulated  ills. 

Just  in  proportion  then  as  the  religious  professor  allows 
himself  to  approach  to  this  extreme,  his  private  life  and 
the  secret  history  of  his  religions  character  become 
stamped  with  an  impress  fbaifiiUy  at  variance  with  the 
calm  purity,  the  dear  intelligenoe,  and  the  high  spiritual 
enjoyment  which  constitute  the  duiHtian's  happiest  fbre- 
taste  of  the  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

Such  obserrationi!,  however,  belong  only  to  ihe  theory 
of  this  dangerous  practice.  Facts,  awtal  facts,  attested 
by  ministers  of  every  religions  denomination,  are  not 
wanting  to  aaenre  us,  that  of  the  oansss  of  religions  de- 
clension now  prevailing  in  the  world,  the  drinking  asagea 
of  our  enlightened  country  have  been  the  most  fatal  in 
their  oonsequenoes. 

An  argument  against  the  nse  of  anything  whatever 
firom  its  abuse,  is  as  old  as  human  discordance  in  opinion 
and  taste,  and  is  of  universal  applioatiou.  It  lies  against 
turtle-soup  and  cnstard,becanse  alderman  are  or  were  apt 
to  over-eat  themselves,  when  tiiese  good  things  were  set 
before  them,  and  to  die  of  apoplexy, — against  music,  be- 
eanse  [some  enthnsiastic  amateurs  fiddle  all  day  long, — 
against  dancing,  because  it  sometimes  excites  youthful 
spirits  beyond  the  rigid  line  of  deoovum^r-against  a  wa«a 
and  lively  faith,'  because  some  men  and  wvmen  became  At- 
natics,  or  deranged  in  their  intellects.  The  Teo-tdtaHeis 
employ  the  same  arguments  in  denying  totally  the  ute  of 
those  beverages  which  medicine  freely  prescribes  af 
among  its  best  and  its  most  grateful  restoratives  ;  and 
which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  in  «U  ages  jtvtt 
placed  among  the  Utoasaod  other  admiHed  harmless  lux- 
uries and  solaces  of  existence,  all  of  tliem  to  be  used,  not 
abused.  These  they  hold  not  merely  useless, lut  noxious, 
and  this  not  only  in  their  abnse,  but  in  their  elemen- 
tary character,  of  prodncing,  when  taktn  to  excess, 
iatoxicatien  in  .all  its  dinfiil  dagieea,  Krs. '  EtUsfs  <  dis- 
eomee  may  probably  gifin  a  f^  more  pledg«s  to"  the 
Total  Abstinence  Societies  ;  and,  in  the  taeanTvhile,  we 
rejoice  to  think  that  refining  taste,  improved  morals,  and 
the  force  of  example,  are  silently  settling  this  great  ques- 
tion everywhere ;  and  that  if  pledges  are  not  universally 
given,  it  is  because  they  are  not  felt  to  be  required. 
Meanwhile,  we  wish  all  manner  of  suocess  to  Father 
Mathew;  and  no  barm  to  those  who  take  the  pledge, 
provided  tiiey  are  tolerant  and  charitable  with  those 
■who  do  net  yet  entertain  their  notions,  nor  fbllojv  their 
practice. 

An  Enquiry  itUo  Ae  PrimipUt  0/  Bnmtm  Happinea 
and  Suman  Duty.  In  Two  Books.  By'  Geoi^ 
Ramsay,  B.  M.,  Anthor  of  an  Essay  on  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Wealth,  &c.  Octavo,  pp.  554.  Londpn:  Pic- 
kering. 

No  speeulative  inquiry 'can  have  the'importitnoe'iDf 
that  "ifMoh  comprebends  tbfeentire  "  end  avii  ahn"  of  our 


being;— the  porsuit  of  {he  purest  htt^pineA'^Vy'^he  MA 
means,  the  scope  of  which  embraces  the  present  and  the 
future — Time  and  Eternity. 

In  entering  upon  the  En^niry  into  the  Pnaaj^^ior 
Hnman  Happiness,  onr  antiior  reoognitM  two  Inad 
divisions  of  this  subject ;  fint,  Speculative  HonRy,  or 
that  branch  vdiich  treats  of  the  natute  and  ori^n  of  the 
moral  sentiments  ;  and  Practical  Uoralitf, which  inre^- 
tigates  the  qualities  of  actions,  end  Axes  their  r«l««r 
standard  ;  what  Magkintosh  teHms  *Hh» '  CtJteiiim  of 
Morality 4"  I%e  Audamental  prineitae  of  tteral  a«ti«t 
is  admitted  by  Mr.  Bamsay  to  be  UtUlty ;  bnt  not  iti- 
lity  in  the  restricted  or  loose  sense  inwbkl^asl)etbin^ 
the  term  has  been  employed  by  Paley  Mid  Bentham,  ml 
the  other  ntiUtananmoMliiia;  whoj  onr  aatheraS^o, 
have,  in  general,  laid  too  tench  stress  tap6n  tht  senitilil 
and  self-regarding  pleasures,  and  too  Kttle  on  tbe  pnrdy 
mental  and  social ;  or  if  the  magters  have  not  done  m, 
then  tUa  tondsn^y  has  besnehown  by  thf  diigiyles.  Ht 
thinks  the  Utiiily  of  the  Benthateit|aa,.in.  th!nD^'not'all^ 
floientiy  exalted  and  comprehetirive.  He  WMilltSMik 
the  phrase, if  it  were  practicable,  in  favour  ottiul&iei; 
Eudemonitm,  invented  by  Mr.  'Tyhewell,.  ftni  ,(leiJTe4 
from  the  Greek  word  signifying  happiness;,  sad  nwhw 
be  onllad  aa  Endmdnitt-  ttan  a  Utilitarian.'^-t^  ds* 
cided,ifnot,  indeed,  the  leading  -merit'of 'fh«  WMk,Ti 
the  manner  in  which  the  writer  hii^  irea(ed'lii3'iti6; 
ject.  His  style  is  singularly  lucid;  and  fiom  scope,  tui 
felicity  of  illustiationr  the  treatise .  is  caknlateil  to  Iw 
generally  attractive,  even  to  these  vAo  dniUk-tteluM 
from  such  speonliations  and  ditoussiohs;  If  iMcesMHl^ 
sometimes  grave,  it  is  never  dull,  complex,  visa^oti^B 
notonous.  Though  it  is  not  in  our  power  iff  give  an  wr 
lyaia  of  the  treatise,  we  shall,  as  fiw  m  if  piwiibifb  (*>^' 
in  irery  Umiied  bounds,)  endea'roiir  in  UtUeyiouidka  tt 
the  spirit  and  exeention  eftha  EnqAlty^  by^lM  4tMilM 
of  a  few  detached  passages,  principally  fecdmmeiikieil'l)^ 
flielr  BWiiy,  Or  EudmotOm.  ■       '■■  ■" 

The  grand  o'^ject  of  all  moral  education  oueU  io  k 
to  ^'np  those  inclinations  which  are  nat^Miy-irdtr, 
and  HO  ft  ttnke,  Ot  at  l«lM  «»«4>>  thiise  which  aH  <^  fS 
run  into  excess.  It  will  reMily  ke  guMM.thattU 
self-ragavding  desires  are  more  likely  to  beooiiie  vaiuf:, 
Ive  or  euccjusive  than  the  social ;  aiid  that  .t)i^  W^WS^ 
tendency  to  the  pleafures  of  sense  is  stronger  tnafi  to 
those  of  the  intollect,'tfae  imagination,  and  the  a{!Wt!(Ail. 
Moreover,  thb  gratiSeation  of  tke  present  hii^tfeett^ 
though  it  may  hK,  is  ajtt  to  be  pietonAd  jto  i|. niaSpsr* 
manfntbn^^taBti»i^re«tt  FippiithMfrgf^^Af^i 
which  ar^  amply  oonflrmed  by  experience,  ^^re^wtbe 
foUovnng  conclusions.  Moral  Education  oiiflnM'IM* 
three  principal  objects  in  View  ;  firtt'ttt  *i(^irli"S* 
wxM  desires,  and  thns  k«^iBefeieok<tbMelf-r^!Kidli«^ 
seco^dly^  to  fostar  a  tetteftrrtbeplcaaKW^eC  tk*|aMV 
lect,  the  imagination,  and  the  atfe^ow,;  W?xf«tWWR 
age  the  sensual  ;  thirdly,  to  teach  selwsontrol. 

Man,  though  boru  tvith  a  capability  for  mtt^  that  is 
great  and  exalted,  would  have  scarcely  any  idea,  bey«i»* 
the  pleasures  of  sense,  were  he  left  by  others  to  foH«* 
his  natural  inclinations.  Education  alone  can  rail  fofft 
this  latent  capability,  and  create  a  taste  for  refineii  eiiji»y' 
ments.  What  a  miserable  miscalculation  is  that  •whifli 
seeks  for  happiness  chiefly  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
senses  !  For  the  sake  of  short-lived  gratifications  we 
lose  the  constant  pleasure  derived  from  a  consciottSneM 
of  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  aud  get  a.  distaste  for  pure- 
ly mental  delights  which  are  very  durable. 

Since  man,  -n'hen  left  to  himself,  d  cgenerafes  into  an 
animal  but  little  raised  above  the  brutes,  and  since 
education  alone  can  draw  out  his  susceptibilities  for  tlie 
joys  of  the  intelleet,-of  the  lnk<^Sjlti6ii,-'y«  tli*  ^^^'- 
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jUms.^j^HaiM:Tr4  &ul  »  fiioag  iktiadnantto  these, 
>r«  msj  be  s\)x9  ot  a  cultivated  nund.  A  considerable 
part  of  mankind,  even  of  those  who  have  leisure  fVom 
mamial  toil^  know  little  of  the  pleasures  der^red  from 
th«-t«n»<Sotte«vtho<i|^  Ulera  ore  few  in  eiviliEed  regions 
Wb»  do  9tt  ihatftia  fte-  laot.  ■  TiwreUcxi  in  pictnresque 
CQimtiiai^  Mra,oft«n  ampriaed  at  the  insensibility  of  the 
psMantr;  to  all  the  beauties  around  tiiem,  and  these 
again  equally  wonder  what  strangers  come  to  see.  Even 
unong  those  wW  are  called  well  educated,  how  many 
kr»  4ted  to  Ugfa  foisDeetnal  deUgfat,  aa  well  as  to  the 
Hjinmw  jof  poetry  1'  £nen  the  gi«i;t  Newton  fl»lled 
poatcy  iog^^ima  nootaase,  becawe  ha  co«ld  not  teliah 
it.;  and  bow  many  treat  metaphysics  with  no  greater 
ceremony !  ....  If  man  without  education  be 
naturally  sensual.  It  Is  no  less  tme  that  he  is  also 
■eMah.  Men  mary  ftm  erreneooB  notions  of  their  in- 
toBaafe^ihefaayinTnis  apparent  TaAeir  than  re^  g«od  ; 
•ad  tiiey,m^r<4flen.hfl  diiiearted  tarn,  their  peiaaneat 
advants^  by  a  present  temptation  ;  but  in  all  this  we 
see  the  tendency  to  self  more  or  less  guided  by  reason. 
Va  one  seems  to  think  that  this  tendency  is  too  weak, 
iHyweTer  fcadly  H  may  be  direoted.  On  the  otiier  hand, 
diotandeaagr' to  syaiiiatiaae  with  tlie  pleasures  and  pains 
•f  .«t)ieiB,  md  to  desire  their  w«J&re  is  very  rat«ly  toe 
straqg;  aad  in  the  want  of  oultiration,  it  may  scarcely 
appeu  at  all.  Here  then  again  education  steps  in  and 
opens  our  tnittds  to  feelings  as  necessary  to  our  own 
happiLOS'  ae  't»  ihat  «t  others  ;  since  the  pleasnies 
dariikd  froK  the  «x4reias  of  tha  bsiMTideat  Actions, 
whether  tprvda  a  few  or  maj,  are  ]aoba])ly  the  great- 
eat  of  irtiicj\  QXd  nature  is  suscapttble.  The  culture  of 
these  affections  has  a  twofold  good  effect ;  for  it  checks 
those  two  great  tendencies  of  our  nature,  the  tendency 
to  mlf,  and  that  to  sense  ;  whereas  the  improTenient 
•f.'thsiktaUeoi^sad  imsghiation  eoimteracts  the  latter 
•lOMir  .:£l9inoaa,a  boing  imiwiwd  ia.  sensual  indul- 
nmc^  Jwte  a^y  relish  for  the,  exalted  and  lastini^  de- 
lists of  love  and  friendship  t  But  without  supposing  a 
flerotion  to  such  indnlgendes  In  particular,  the  circum- 
Mut»'*>t  eomtaaSy  ptindering  upon  our  crwn  interests, 
'Of  adtetnariUad  tberpiBsy  be,  tends  amaangly  to  shnt 
tb»i]MMi  t»  todti  *iSio1toix8,  and  theMGwe  to  depnre  as 
9f;  tbetce9«t«»t  h^piness  of  life. 

We  stop  before  the  discoseion  reaohes  the  di&renoe 
which,  according  to  our  author,  ought  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  education  of  man  and  woman,  as  we  are  not 
^^J^bjft  th^  female  pbilpsophers  and  theii .  champions 
Wli(«pin>'»'>ftJ>«4ifltipoti«n»laid4own.  Mrv  Ramsay's 
fcinttBtt,  Hadaaie'IlolaDdj'nudoBbtfedly  enUirsted  her 
}Bl8Ht«t"'»i9  ewefhlly  as  her  itnagination.-^t— iThSM  is  a 
idjgiriid' Very  recondite  apd  poetical  chapter  on  Ijote, 
i|^^il.m  t^eonuuend  to  readers  of  all  ages ;.  th«  recent 
afM^Af-Mf'.Qentiy^-^  W  moans.  M,  uncommon  oae,r- 
Mt^btDkiBg  tbe .  fiMib  Hat  Ha  suhjeet  nay  haT«  intenst 
t»'tik»1iteM%«lm  of  liib.'  TUB  tdittiteg  *«si6  i»  dw«lt 
uj4l»»Vifl«"»'>«Hished«jia  enriched  by  apt  quotations 
gf^^gne^'fi^  ^.entire  range  of  poetry  andima^native 
}itanMn«t.->  iSfom  tb»«(Hwlasion  «f  the  dissertation  on 
£•«%  t»'  4«p)V«*  a*  Botar  apMinea,  the  following  i»- 
iirtci'ttfipMtrtiagesafeonteBieiwo:-— 

IJjMD^i^uaionate  marriages  be  very  silly,  marriages 

Uj'jja  ijpt-tJBS^  ^  palpaMe.  The  evik  of  the  former 
-l^  jlnb.^ any  Qne  may  see:  straitened  circumstances, 

,-jjIylpj)^^^Hpj>^^ ^j^imrrala,  gjiH  snmetimga  final  dislike; 

dbjjiii^^'^itnlMi^  the  more  by  contrast  wi^  the  jpre- 
WP>tV>%- j^9  latter,  on  the  contrary,  carry  an  air  of 
^W^liniwllm  ¥*^*''>  ^*7  ''^  ^^  ^  "^  prudent,  con- 

^k,fiKtffff^Bf'^' '  0"*  would  think  that  any  man  of 
se^e  and  B^it),r^vu^(  the  common  use  of  us  bodily 
fiLpultiMKW)4}4.  i^thar  delve  or  plough  than  submit  to 
B98fc^l^^^^  one  who  was  quite  indifferent.  To  be 
W^^^jin^'^  w&b  SUicK  i  weary  load,  to  feel  it  at 
4^(P9^'fHlfl"^jaIl.  pccfksiopsji  at  hoine  anjl  in  iiociety. 


at  table,  and  by  the  fir»4ide,  to  be  hampered  eternally, 
and  never  be  able  to  forget  it,  is  a  consummation  of  annoy- 
ance, which  notlung,  one  wonld  think,  but  absolute  ne- 
ce6sity,oould  induce  a  man  to  undergo.  But  facts  speak 
otherwise ;  for  marriages  of  this  kind  are  not  only  very 
common,  but  ia  some  countries  there  are  scarcely  any 
other.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  does  not  speak  much 
for  the  general  clear-sightedness  of  men;  but  above  all, 
it  shows  how  they  aie  led  by  example ;  for  where  such 
alliances  have  long  been  usual,  they  are  entered  upon  as 
&  matter  of  course. 

Independently  of  its  merits  »a  a  systematic  treatise  on 
Horals,  the  Enquiry  deserves  commendation  from  the 
beautiful  character  and  pure  tendency  of  what  may  be 
called  its  accessories  and  adjuncts.  At  once,  as  speoi- 
mens  of  th*  style,  and  from  their  specific  object,  we  cite 
two  brief  passages,  distinct  in  their  nature,  bat  eaoh 
commendable : — 

PURE  AND  INEXPENSIVE  PLEASURES. 

It  has  often  been  said,  hut  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  there  is  no  such  source  of  enjoyment  as  an  innocent, 
pure,  and  simple  mind,  ready  to  enter  into  every  passing 
amusement,  and  to  coll  every  flower,  however  humble, 
that  may  strew  the  path  of  life.  How  mistaken  the 
Bttion  that  h^ipiness  eonsista  in  f^iss,  splendour,  and 
noise,  and  in  splendid  rather  than  in  cheap  recreations  ! 
but  how  matii  greater  is  the  delusion,  that  the  transitory 
delirium  of  inten^peranoe  can  compensate  the  loss  of  in- 
Boceoce  and  ampliaity  of  mind,  whieh  are  neoessary  to 
give  relish  to  all  natnial  enjoyments!  Take,  for  instance, 
the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  contonplation  of 
nature  in  all  its  various  forms.  Can  we  conceive  any 
source  of  gratification  more  accessible,  more  permanent, 
more  free  from  immediate  pain  or  ultimate  evil!  Wher- 
ever men  are  brought  together,  whether  for  business  or 
pleasure,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  something 
disagreeable,  f^om  the  cJashing  of  opinioas  or  interosts, 
the  difference  of  tastes,  the  varieties  of  humour,  or  sim^y 
the  contrast  of  position.  Since  inequality  must  always 
exist,  there  will  always  be  inferiors  who  may  feel  dis- 
agreeably humbled  in  the  presence  of  their  superiors. 
Bat  in  the  presence  of  nature,  we  are  firee  from  all  these 
cauaaa  of  annoyaooe,  for  die  has  neither  opinions  nor 
inteieets,  tastes  nor  whims,  pride  nor  a&otatiou.  She 
is  indeed  a  loving  mother,  for  she  calls  upon  all  her  chil- 
dren to  come  and  drain  her  treasures  and  be  satisfied,^ 
treasures  that  contain  no  alloy,  and  require  neither  bolt 
tior  bar,'WMeh  are  gathered  without  present  pain,  and 
«iV«^ed  vithont  fatuie  sorrow. 

Oh,  oMuret  a*  tfay  Bh»ws  and  forms 
To  fettlingy  peniive  hearts  has  chacns. 
Whether  the  kindly  summer  warms 

With  life  and  light ; 
Or  winter  howls  in  dusky  storms 
.  The  lang,  dark  night. 

Bat  iBiiely  sM  the  votaries  oflntempsranee  snseeptlUe 
of  pUaewrea  such  as  theeo.  As  well  might  we  suppose 
that  a  ;palate  long  used  to  high  dressed  dishes  should 
relish  simple  fare,  as  that  a  mind  given  up  to  dissipation 
should  feel  the  charms  of  nature,  and  conceive  the  luxury 
of  contemplation. 

WRY  HONESTV  IS  THE  BEST  POLICT. 

lii  regard  to  Justice,  it  has  long  been  a  maxim  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  if  we  consider  the  nature 
of  men, -we  shall  I>e  satisfied  that  the  maxim  is  true. 
For  one  maa  that  makea  a  fortune  by  dishonest  praeticea, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  there  are  ninety  and  nine  who 
fail.  The  great  error  of  the  dishonest  is  this,  that  they 
think  themselves  wiser,  or,  at  least,  act  as  if  they  thought 
tbemfwlves  vriter,  than  all  with  whom  they  have  to  do. 
They  forgqt  that  men  in  general  are  by  no  means  inat- 
tentive to  their  interests,  and  that  persons,  on  other 
occasions  dull  and  narrow-minded,  are  here  sufficiently 
ahve.  How  short-sighted  is  a  line  of  conduct  which  can 
prosper  only  if  people  in  general  were  foolish,  or  indiffer- 
ent! From  the  well-known  eageraen  of  men  about  their 
own  affairs,  ^isltonesty  is^mpst  sure  to  h^  detected,  and 
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followed  by  diigraee  and  Bbuae,  deawtieB  »aA  luin,  if 
sot  by  leg^  pnauhment. 

Besides,  eren  while  ondisooTored,  there  mnst  be  » 
coutaut  dread  of  discovery,  and  what  sort  of  life  is  that 
which  is  passed  in  continual  alarm  !  Suppose  knavery 
ondetected  and  finally  triumphant,  would  such  triumph 
compensate  for  a  long  life  of  ptevions  anxiety  t  Palpa- 
ble success  may  be  great,  outward  appearances  may  be 
splendid;  but  who  but  the  giddy  and  superficial  are  de- 
ceived by  these  1  Let  ns  look  to  the  mind  witliin,  and 
then  let  ns  say  whether  a  life  of  fear  can  be  balanced  by 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  or  all  the  outward  advantages  wiiich 
the  wide  world  can  bestow. 

In  some  cases,  the  period  of  triumph  is  the  period  of 
the  greatest  anxiety;  for  a  high  estate,  though  gained, 
may  still  be  lost.  Such,  in  particular,  is  the  &te  of  those 
who  by  violence  and  injustice  have  risen  to  supreme 
power.  Read  the  intimate  history,  as  far  as  known,  of 
the  most  celebrated  tyrants  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
and  then  say  whether  they  were  Iiappy.  When  we  know 
that  men  naturally  of  the  greatest  courage,  came  at  last 
to  tremble  at  a  shadow,  we  mnst  confess  that  vice  is 
inseparably  connected  with  punislunent ;  for  if  that 
punishment  do  not  follow  from  private  vengeance  or 
public  justice,  it  is  sure  to  flow  from  the  terrots  which 
haunt  the  guilty. 

The  PeriU  of  the  Nation.  An  Appeal  to  the  Legielature, 
the  Clergy,  and  the  Higher  and  Middle  Clastei.  Lon- 
don :  Seeley,  Bumside,  &  Seeley. 
The  author  of  this  singular  book  may  be  described  ai 
a  prosaic,  matter-of-fact,  or  "  coat-and-waistcoat"  Car- 
lyle — Carlyle  without  his  robes,  his  attitudes,  his  rolling 
cataract  of  words,  the  clouds  of  incense  in  which  he 
involves  himself,  and  the  divining-rod  with  which  he 
alternately  astonishes  and  menaces  lui  auditory;  and 
we  must  also  add,  withont  his  genius  and  eloquence. 
The  author  of  The  PeriU  of  the  Nation  has  most  eare- 
fhlly  exhibited  the  condition  of  the  nation  by  the  Daguer- 
reotype process,  where  Mr.  Carlyle  dashes  off  his  pic- 
tures with  a  few  bold  Martinic  lines,  filled  up  with 
vague,  flitting,  horrible  shadows  of  eoming  events,  veiled 
in  portentons  blackness.  The  substance  of  their  respec- 
tive appeals  is  the  same;  the  style  as  opposite  as  the 
poles.  Both  are  called  for  by  the  times :  both  must  pro- 
dace  a  good  eS'ect.  The  author  of  The  PeriU  groundi 
his  arguments  on  facts  drawn  ftx>m  Parliamentary  re- 
ports, and  other  au^entic  sources.  He  takes,  as  a 
starting-note,  a  wntenee  of  Lord  Ashley's  late  awful 
speech,  and  after  some  pertinent  prefatory  remarks, 
comes  to  his  chapters — "  England's  Power  and  Weak- 
ness—Wealth and  Peril,"  "  The  Manufacturing  Poor," 
the  "  Mining  Poor,"  the  "  Commercial  Poor,"  the  «  Agri- 
cuttanl  Poor,"  «  The  Selfish  Prhieiple,"  -  Taking  care  of 
Number  One,"  "  Pauperism,"  *  Want  of  sanitary  regul  v 
tioas,""  Education,"  &c.,ftc.  Aafi  next,  the  reaedief  ate 
proposed,  wlitre,  if  the  great  priBeiple,aasnnwd  and  iaou^ 
eated,  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  were  kept  ia  view, 
none  would  be  retailed.  As  to  details.  In  would  have 
saaHacy  regulatioos,  good  odneation  for  the  poM>  maial 
training,  chureh  exteaeion,  mof  ^kient  pastoral  ears 
— but  only  by  the  Chureh  of  England — and  a  better  Poor 
Law.  But  as  we  cannot  fully  detail  the  ol^ots  of  the 
work,  we  shall  go  no  further  than  to  say,  that  with  strong 
prejudices,  and  even  bigoted  aotins  oa  aaay  points, 
the  author  displays  mnoh  benevolent  feehog  and  sonnd 
Christian  morality.  The  fkeling  is  always  better  than 
the  judgment. 

The  volume  is  also  of  value,  as  it  brings  within  rea- 
sonable compass  a  view  derived  firom  undisputable 
facts,  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  poor  of  England, 
and  of  the  besetting  errors  and  Trices  of  the  middle  class. 


Aspoer  sp*cl]iMnsofwkii,iritkkaHtertM%w«  WMii 
esteem  a  useful  and  well-timed  book,  we  select  ih«M  pas- 
sages fh>m  the  chapter  contending  for  Parliamentary  in- 
terferenoe  with  what  are  considered  private  afikin,  and 
repudiating  wliat  Mr.  Carlyle  ealls  LaiueMfaire. 

Among  those  who  are  interested  in  upholding  tha  fiN« 
sent  state  of  things,  we  often  hear  of  an  infringement  of 
constitutional  liberty,  if  Parliament  shall  presuae  to  hi- 
terfsre.  Onthe  assnmptien,  tlut  in  thisoottBtry  aaaaa 
may  do  whatsoever  he  will  with  his  own,  some  w«iild 
uphold  the  English  hnaband'a  right  to  eondemn  his  wHW 
to  the  drudgery  of  a  beast  <it  bmrden,  to  pn^ble  preati- 
tntion,  and  no  less  probable  death ; — aa  Englidi  lUher^ 
right  to  cripple  and  destroy  his  infimts  by  selling  Uiew 
to  such  toil  as  their  tender  bodies  are  vttorly  iiramikia 
of  enduring,  and  to  shot  oat  from  thehr  minds  ereiy  Hty 
of  knowledge,  hnman  or  divine  ; — an  English  miinmht 
right  to  use  Us  hired  servants  with  a  eraolty  mat* 
withering  than  tiiat  beneath  which  tiie  AfKean  slat* 
formerly  groaned  ;  binding  them  nnder  tho  yoke,  hf 
ezhibitfaigas  the  penalty  of  thairrefksiBg  to  ean  aseam^ 
meal  at  so  griiidiag  a  price,  the  certainty  of  l^pris<m- 
ment  in  a  Unioa  workhoase,  drroreed  tnm  every  natofal 
tie,  unless  ibaj  prefw  star^ag  i>  tiie  midst  of  their  &• 
mishing  family.    Of  such  rights  aa  these,  the  psisuua  iK 

Snestion  are  very  tenaeioaa  ;  aad  extremely  aMaifka  «f 
le  least  approaeh  to  infiiaga»ent  an  eharteiad  Sbar- 
ties  ;  bnt  the  legislators  has  a  higher  duty  to  pofoi*, 
than  ssnetieaing  this  lieantioiis  abase  af  aar  natioaU 
birthright,  freedom. 

The  House  of  Commons  eonsists  of  a  eertain  amahar 
of  gentlemen,  sent  thither  by  their  respeetfre  eoaslitBaa- 
eies,  as  being  in  tlieir  Jndgmeat  best  qnaUfled  to  raprs- 
sent  tiiem.  Their  daty  to,  to  taka  a  aampraheaaiva  ileir 
of  all  national  matters,  aad  so  ta  apply  legal  uhaaki^ 
eneonragamants,  and  regaktions,  as  shall,  in  the  tlena 
of  the  majority,  best  condaee  to  tha  weO-bafaig  af  l»m 
people.  They  are  sworn  to  tha  right  dtsokarga  af  OaM 
and  other  well-defined  duties ;  and  the  eonsdeatioaa 
performanea  of  their  oath  is  the  paramoont  obligatioB. 
•        •  One  portion  of  the  ooanamnty 

has  baaa  aaaroaeliiag  an  another^  mtU  thai  Uttar  kova 
not  means  to  live,  and  scanely  rooia  ta  dla.  Ta  aaak 
the  true  source  of  the  anomalous  evil,  a  ory  is  raised  of 
"  surplus  population,"  and  this  surplus  is  always,  bx 
some  fttality,  found  to  exist  among  the  foot.  In  th« 
peerage,  we  may  find  instances  of  a  dosan  or  Utuau 
cUMraa,  and  aobody  veatores  to  call  tkaai  "saiphu  f 
they  are  rightly  and  soriptarally  legMd^d  aa  *  b]«ia> 
ing  :  but  let  a  Ubouring  ataa  admit  the  &ot  of  h»viaf 
half  as  many  mouths  to  satisfy,  and  they  are  all  "sur- 
plus :"  and  preventive  checks,  and  moral  restraintt  (fhe 
latter  being  the  most  faring  abnSe  of  hugrtage  liM  0nt 
was  paipatiatad)  are  tallM  a£ 

vuuu  HumACKnaas. 
MarriagMi  ai»  fbciaed,  despite  tin  aatrsnal  lili 
tioflsness  that  saeaM  to  sat  tho  sacMd  ti»  at  datnaia  ) 
and  tlie  young  wife  enters  npon  her  domestic  duties 
wholly  unacquainted  with,  and  unfitted  for,  their  per- 
formance. Her  morab  may  have  escaped  the  practical 
p(dlntfon  of  the  mass,  her  niad  cannot  have  eantiaaej 
uadefiled  ia  the  daily  hearing  and  saanig  of  sadi  abo- 
minations ;  and  she  becomes,  if  the  iignries  sustained 
by  the  crippling  nature  of  her  employment  have  not  in- 
capacitated her  from  child-beairing,  the  mother  of  tnfuits 
vriiom  she  knows  not  to  trtin  otherwise  than  opea  fhe- 
tor^  principles  ;  who  are  probably  doomed,  as  soon  as 
their  little  limbs  shall  have  gained  sufficient  strength  fbr 
the  lightest  description  of  labour,  to  be  driven  to  ite 
same  shambles,  and  sacrificed  to  the  same  gddeo  Mol 
as  their  parents  were.  Tbe  mad,  meanwluto,  fbtfflg 
no  household  flreside  rendered  pleasant  In  its  poverty  by 
female  neatness  aad  good  management,  eheerfhness 
and  love,  betakes  himself  to  the  gin-shop,  or  the  Chartfat 
meeting,  to  be  wrought  up  by  fiery  potations  and  tetf 
harangues,  to  the  pitch  necessary  An*  whatsoarsr  avtf 
work  lies  before  him  ;  wlietlier  it  be  in  the  disas  i4jp»- 
veUing  sensuality,  or  in  scenes  where  the  .mAjc^rw, 
whets  his  weapon,  and  the  incendiary  trims  his  torch. 
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A  l«tt«r  N«aiwd  lag)  mmmtf  flron  »  luge  town  in 
Vorksbire,  said, "  Three  yean  ago,  at  the  opening  of 
the  morning,  yon  might  hare  seen  nocking  into  oar  town, 
from  the  haikleta  adjacent,  more  than  seven  hundred 
man,  who  were  regularly  employed  in  the  factories  of 
the  place.  You  would  now  see  them  no  longer ;  but  in 
their  room  you  would  see  seven  hundred  women,  leaving 
tbm  husbands  onemployed,  and  their  infknts  without 
female  earei  and  all  tiuongtBg  in  to  do  that  very  work 
wkicb  Cemeriy  gave  oconpatiou  and  a  maintenance  to 
their  hud)aud8.  I  need  not  explain,  that  the  wages 
thay  re<»ive  are  fur  lower,  the  condition  of  their  families 
tu  more  miserable,  and  that  the  saving  thus  effected  by 
thsir  cmitleyMs  ii  the  Mle  cause  wT  this  deplorable 
fihwge." 

from  Birmioghan,  one  of  the  akost  energetic  and 
w«U-informed  of  the  clergy  writes  to  the  same  effect. 
Even  in  the  heavy  and  laborious  metallic  works  of  that 
plsoe,  female  labour  is  rapidly  superseding  that  of  the 
man.  The  eaase  is  quite  obvious.  A  woman  may  be 
efltred  tea  oi  twelve  shillings  a-week,  when  a  male 
artiaaa  we^  expeet  twenty  or  twenty-four.  Hence 
vast  mnmbers  of  the  men  have,  within  ike  last  two  or 
three  years,  been  dismissed,  and  their  wives  taken  on,  to 
do  tka  tame  worJ;  at  lower  wages.  The  operation  of  the 
rhwigw  i»  4epl<l»aMe.  The  man  remains  bound  to  the 
spot,  beeaase  it  is  ilurv  that  his  wife  ia  earning  a  poor 
■ab^stenae  for  himself  and  the  children.  Yet  he,— 
ther«  being  hundreds  in  the  same  circumstances,  finds  it 
qoite  impossible  to  get  ang  employment.  He  lounges 
about  the  streets,  or  at  the  door  of  the  beer-shop,  or 
triea  in  vain  to  supply  a  mother's  place  to  the  miserable 
and  <!ryiDg  children  ;  till,  exhausted  in  the  vain  attempt, 
he  is  driven  fbrth  into  the  streeta,  a  fit  instrument  for 
(%aitist«»  So«ialiatagitaton.  Meanwhile  the  woman  be- 
comaa  brutalized  by  her  toil,  and  by  workshop  society, 
and  eares  only,  when  she  returns  home  at  night,  ibr  the 
reorniting  her  exhausted  strength  and  spirits  by  sach 
I M  her  poor  earnings  will  aSbid. 


^rti,AntiquitU$,  and  Chronology  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By 

George  H.  Watben,  Architeet.  Longman  &  Company. 

Egypt,  as  the  birtii-place  and  cradle  of  his  art,  must 
e*erbe  a  country  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  Architect;  but 
if  he  is  also  an  antiquary,  the  attraction  is  irresistible. 
Mr.  Wathen  visited  Egypt  partly  for  professional  Im- 
piovaiaent,  and  also  to  gratify  a  liberal  curiosity.  The 
risnlt  ef  his  investigations  leads  him  to  conclude,  that 
matiy  incorrect  opinions  are  current  regarding  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  and  particularly  as  to  the  age  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  monuments.  In  his  very  elegant 
work,  Mr.  Wathen,  with  diffidence,  submits  these 
views  to  the  judgment  of  tiie  pabUo.  This  is  the  origi- 
nal future  of  the  volume.  It  Is  embellished  with  archi- 
teetoral  and  other  plates,  mostly  taken  firom  the  magni- 
fieeat  works  pablished  by  the  Freneh  and  Tuscan  go- 
venments,  and  with  tinted  lithograph  plates  ttom  views 
made  by  the  author. 
Si$lorf  of  (Ae  lift  of  Ccmr-de-Lion.     By  G.  P.  R. 

James,  Esq.    Yohune  III.    Saunders  ft  Otiey. 

This,  we  imagine,  is  to  turn  out  a  complete  History  of 
the  Crusades, nnder  the  name  of  Cosur-de-Lion.  The  new 
volume  relatea  more  to  Palestine  than  to  England.     It 
is  ftaU  of  interesting  matter,  and  shows  careAil  study. 
l^  <lftie  £ev.  Janus  Benwkk,  the  last  of  the  ScottUh 

Marifr*.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Simpson,  author  of 

*  Traditions  of  the  Covenanters,"  &c.,  &c.   Edinburgh : 

Johnstone. 

The  early  history,  and  perilous  adventures  of  Rcn- 
wiek,  while  concealing  himself  firom  the  myrmidons  of. 
a  peiseeatiBg  government,  and  persisting  in  preaching  and 
teaihiAg  -vriuit  were  called  the  seditions  and  treaaonable 
dMtifiMr  Of  actire  lesistauce,  form  the  subject-matter  of 


a,  amaU  anil  ratbef  Itoaely  rekuiw,  which  will,bow«vw» 
be  perused  with  interest  in  the  rural  parts  ef  the  wrath 
and  west  of  Scotland.  Those  the  most  directly  ojqioeed  to 
Renwick's  conscientious  views,  must  admit  that  he  waa 
an  honest  and  amiable  enthusiast,  most  severely  treat- 
ed,  and  most  unjustly  oondeBmed  for  otfonces  which 
wonld  now  be  thought  snfficieatly  expiated  by,  at  A* 
utmost,  a  few  months'  imprisonment. 
The  Laa  Dayt;  their  near  Approach  and  Pm-ileui  Char- 
aeter,  ^c,  ^e.   London:  Ward  ft  Co. 

A  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  displaying  the  Solar  Syitem, 
^c.    By  E.  Henderson,  LL  J).    Setond  Edition.    Lon- 
don :  Cotes. 
Benlhemiana;  or,  Seled  Riraott  frem  ike  Worsts  ef 

Jeremy  Bentham,  «{(A  ah  Oii(M««  of  his  Opinions  o% 

the  prineipal  Subjects  discussed  in  his  Works.    Edited 

by  John  Hill  Barton,  Advocate.   Edinburgh :  Talt ; 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  ft  Co. 

This  is  an  excellent  book  of  an  excellent  class,  and 
one  that  must,  as  the  world  grows  older,  and  is  books 
and  readers  are  multiplied,  be  greatly  increased.  It  is 
a  compendium  which  brings  the  whole  doctrine<,opinions, 
and  systems  of  Bentham  within  the  reach  of  men  of 
moderate  means,  and  of  moderate  leisure  fbr  study.  It 
affords  them  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  all  that  Bent- 
ham has  thought  with  the  most  power  and  originality,  and 
expressed  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  felicity.  Many 
of  these  brief  sections  fbrm  a  striking  moral  Essay  ; 
many  of  them  are  apt  and  forcible  illustrations  of  seme 
question  in  legislation,  or  administrative  Justice  and 
general  police.  Mr.  Burton  has  given  interest  and  com- 
pleteness to  his  Bknthamiana,  by  an  Introductory  Sketch 
of  the  Life  of  the  Philosopher,  and  specimens  from  his 
^miliar  Correspondence.  He  has  given  the  public  a  sng- 
geBt]ve,nsefti],  and  what  ought  to  be  an  imperishable  book. 

Rambles  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.    By  John  Gwilliom. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

These  sketches  are  written  in  verse.  Rhymed  coup- 
lets is  the  metre  adopted.  The  author  takes  a  text  from 
a  prose  description  of  the  scenery  of  the  island,  and  ex- 
patiates upon  it;  interspersing  reflections,  sentiments, 
and  incidents.  It  is  a  work  of  no  great  mark;  but  may 
prove  a  pleasant  travelling  companion  to  persons  making 
the  now  favourite  and  easy  tour  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 


NEW  NOVELS. 
The  Amntity;  or,  the  Duke  of  Alba  in  jFTanden:  A« 

Historical  novel  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  2  vglimM. 

By  Charles  F.  EUecmtA.    Longnas  ft  Co. 

A  maloHbamatio  norel,  fbll  of  romantic  sitaatien  and 
ineident,  which  gets  along  tri^ingly,  withent  the  aa- 
cnmfaraaoe  of  a  heavy  laad  of  pnblie  events  or  eharao- 
ters,  and  which,  vrithMt  moeh  daptii,  makes  plaaiaat 
light  xeadiBg ;  while,  in  a  liberal  fj^i,  it  coaveyi  a 
modieamof  htatorieal  inMrmatioa  in  th*  way  bast  inited 
to  the  pepnlar  taate. 
King  Erie  and  the  Outlaws ;  or,  M«  Throne,  tit  Chtuth, 

and  the  People,  in  the  ThirtetnA  Century.    By  Inge- 

mann.    Translated  ttom  the  Danish  by  Jane  Fraooea 

Chapman.    Three  rolnmes.    Longman  ft  Co. 

This  is  really  what  it  purports  to  be — a  historical 
romance,  though  of  too  solid  a  character,  and  too  remote 
from  English  knowledge,  sympathies,  and  tastes,  to  offer 
much  attraction  to  the  ordinary  class  of  romance-readers. 
To  those  who  like  to  see  the  manners  of  past  ages 
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among  %  kiadnd  pMple,  nriTCd  in  »  drunatio  form,  the 
romaiMa,  will,  howerer,  hxrt  eonsiderable  attraction.  It 
is  learned  in  antiquitiee,  taithAil  to  costume  and  histori- 
cal character,  and  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  school  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  success  of  Fiederika  Bremer's 
Swedish  novels  in  this  coontry  seems,  howcTer,  to  inti- 
mate that  V.ngliiih  readers  wonld  be  more  easily  (ksci- 
nated,  and  the  Translator's  labonr  better  repaid,  by  the 
selection  of  a  good  Tale  of  Modem  Denmark,  tliaii  by 
Ingemann's  nattonal  romances  of  the  olden  time. 


NEW  POEMS. 

Kbltih  Gbote,  and  otbbb  Foeiis.  By  William  Bent* 
ley.  Senior.  Glasgow :  D.  Bobertson. — This  is  a  neatly 
embellished  little  Tolome  of  fugitive  verses  on  an  endless 
variety  of  poetical  subjects,  or  snoh  as  are  nsoally  chosen 
to  write  rhymes  upon.  Though  none  of  the  pieces  are 
in  a  very  striking  or  original  vein,  many  of  them  are 
fluent  and  sweet. 

JuvsHiLE  FoEHS.  By  John  Ingham  Black,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

Irwell,  Aim  OTBEs  FoEMS.    By  A. 

Gathxked  Lbatbs.  By  James  A.  Page,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Longman  &  Company. — A  bundle  this 
of  verses  considerably  above  the  average  of  those  that  it 
is  often  onr  weary  task  to  turn  over. 

REnuBDTiaN,  LoTAL  Lt&ics,  &c    London:  Ward. 

Poems.    By  Viator.    Saunders  &  Otley. 

%*  Some  volumes  of  verse  that  have  appeared  in 
Scotland  within  the  last  few  months  we  reserve  for  a 
more  convenient  season. 


SERIAL  WORKS. 
The  Bioqkaphicai.  DicnoNAur  or  the  Socieit  fok 

THE  DiPFOSION  OF  USKPITt.  KlIOWLBDOE.  Vol.  II.  Part  II. 

Longman  &  Co. — We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  committee 
iqipointed  to  carry  through  this  great  undertaking,  have 
obtained  some  pecuniary  aid  firom  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  as  a  great  deal  of  money  must  be  required  to 
carry  the  work  to  the  conclusion  contemplated,  or  indeed 
to  any  satisfactory  oonclniion.  Afewmorenames  of  really 
useful  vortin^  mo  are,  we  pareeive,  added  to  the  list  of 
contributors  ;  so  that  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  that 
great  desideratum  in  English  literature,  a  comprehensive 
and  accurate  General  Biogra^y,  may,  in  due  time,  be 
supplied. 

The  Book  op  Scottish  Sono,  Nob.  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII., 
IX.  This  eomprehensive  "  Book  of  Ballads  "  goes  on 
pTosperonsIy.  The  voriornm  notes  turn  out  an  im- 
mense improvement;  and  the  woi^  altogether  most 
prove  the  most  eomprrtiensive  popular  body  of  Scottish 
song,  and  of  songs  by  Scotchmen,  published  at  a  cheap 
rate,  whidi  we  yet  possess.  The  short  biogn^hieal  no- 
tices of  snoh  a  host  of  hitherto  nameless  bards,  are  of 
themselves  a  great  onriosity.  Alas  1  that  so  many  of 
them  shoold  be  bat  the  brief  leoord  of  a  life  of  adver- 
sity and  conflict,  and  a  premature  death.  But,  as  Bums 
has  it, "  Man  is  a  soldier,  and  life  is  a  fluight." 

One  among  tke  moet  gracafiil  of  the  new  songs,  aflbrds 
both  a  ona  and  consolation : 

Weep  not  over  poet's  wrong, 
Mourn  not  his  mischances. 


ik/rrom  is  the  soaroe  of  soag. 
And  of  genUe  fiuoies. 

Bills  o'er  rocky  beds  are  borne, 
Ere  they  gush  in  whiteness; 

Peebles  are  wave-chafed  and  worn. 
Ere  they  show  their  brightness. 

The  Zoist  :  A  Qnarteriy  Jonnial  of  Cerdnal  Physi- 
ology and  Mesmarism.  No.  I.  London :  H.  Baillihe. 
— Tba  other  day  we  aonouneed  the  PHnxNo-HAarar 
— a  new  periodical  devoted  to  the  now  twin  sciences  of 
Phrenology  and  Mesmerism.  Here  is  another  which 
takes  hi^er  and  more  classic  ground,  tiiouj^  os  the 
s^me  fleld.  The  editor  of  the  Zoist,  vrhoever  he  may 
be,  is  greatly  scandalized  at  the  editor  of  the  Pfareno- 
Magnet,  Mr.  Spencer  Hall,  having,  by  the  aid  of  Mes- 
merism, discovered  whole  clusters  of  new  organs  abont 
the  eye-brows,  and  the  root  of  the  noea,  to  which  Mr.  Hail 
gives  appropriate  names ;  and  at  the  mania  fbr  leotoiig 
on  Mesmerism  and  Phrenology,  which  has  of  late  aeind 
so  many  individuals,  ill  qnaUfied  to  meddle  with  these 
mysteries. 

The  Asiatic  Joubral  and  MoinHi.r  Miscw>akt, 
Third  Series.    No.  I.    London :  W.  H.  Allen  A  Oa. 

Kniqht's  Pjcioiual  Shaksfebe.  Fart  LtIL:  of 
Shakspere,  a  Biography,  Part  7. 

CbaHBEBs'B    CvCLOPfDIA    OP    EnOUSH    LlTSaATOlK. 

Parts  VL  and  VII. 
The  Old  Sailob's  Jollt  Boat.    Nos.  I.  XL 
PopuLAB  Flowers— the  Camellia,  the  Castas. 
Cnmiuia's  Foxe's  Book  op  Mabtibb.    Fart  XXIV. 
ScBHBBT  AND  AHTi«inTm  OP  iBKum.    Part  XXV. 
The  Millbb  of  Deanhavqh.    Kob.  H.  and  HI. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACTS. 

Bbitibb  ahd  FoBEieH  Tbavellek'b  Guide.— Tilis  pv- 
ports  to  be  a  Directory  for  all  parts  of  the  United  Bag- 
don,  as  to  the  times  of  sailing,  and  fiues  of  steaoeti, 
and  the  time  of  setting  off  of  railway  and  other  eoadiea 
The  little  paper  guide  contains  a  great  mass  of  infer- 
mation  which  must  be  found  very  nsefiil  to  tnvelisn. 
It  notices  the  Continental  railways  and  Coloaial  steaiMrs 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  home  ones. 

Gltpboobapht  ;  OBjEitaBAVKD  I>BAwaifl>forprintisg 
at  the  type-press  after  the  maonar  of  w«od-eatsv— W» 
have  here  specimens  of  cuts  ezeented  by  Pabner't  pa* 
tent,  with  directions  for  the  use  of  the  patent  Tit 
plates  look  .tiu ;  bat  are  by  no  means  equiU  to  th*  bed 
of  those  executed  in  the  old  manner.  Tlwy  are,  how- 
ever, recommended  by  oheapness. 

Phoioobapbic  Mahipulation. — This  Tract  esntaias 
direcUons  fcr  executing  the  details  of  the  improved 
processes  of  Daguerreotype  and  Calotype  drawiigy  H 
drawing  it  may  be  called.  So  many  amateurs  are  st 
present  trying  this  curious  process  of  making  pietnrei) 
that  these  directions  will  be  found  very  utefol  in  diieot- 
ing  their  labour,  and  tending  to  prevent  the  disapp<Mnt- 
ment  which  too  often  follows  their  crude  attempts. 

E^tTITT  WITHOUT  CoMPROHISB  ;  OR,  HlWTB  FOB  IW 
COMSIBCCnON  OF  A  Ju8i  Ststem  OF  Nahobai  Edpci- 
TioN.    By  Edward  Swaine. 
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THE  REPEAL  AGITATION. 


The  Repe«d  Agitation  is  a  n«w  name  in  politics 
to  maDy  inhabitants  of  Britain ;  but  the  spirit,  of 
wbich  it  is  the  outward  sign,  is  as  old  as  the  his- 
torical erent  of  which  it  demands  the  nullification. 
Clarendon,  when  he  speaks  of  the  bursting  oat  of 
the  flame  in  Scotland,  which  blazed  into  a  civil 
war  throughout  the  empire,  says,  "  The  truth  is, 
there  was  so  little  cariosity  either  in  the  court,  or 
the  oonntry,  to  know  anything  of  Scotland,  or 
what  was  done  there,  that,  when  the  whole  nation 
was  solicitous  to  kno#  what  passed  weekly  in 
Germany  and  Poland,  and  all  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, no  man  ever  inquired  what  was  doing  in 
Scotland."  And  so  have  the  British  people  con- 
tinued ignorant  of  the  national  feeling  that  has 
been  emouldering  in  Ireland,  till  they  find  that 
they  have  been  standing  on  the  ashes  of  a  slum- 
bering Tolcano,  ready  to  burst  forth  again.  It 
may  be  that,  before  these  pages  have  reached 
the  pabHc,  the  war-trumpet  has  been  sonnded. 
But  while  we  write,  there  is  a  stillness  in  the 
conncils  of  the  Ministry — the  stillness  of  terror 
— the  aflenee  of  men  who  wis  not  what  to  do ; 
while,  in  the  people,  there  is  a  breathless  half- 
ouiions,  half-timid  expectation  of  some  com- 
ing event,  of  which  the  results  are  as  far  beyond 
the  g^rasp  of  accurate  prediction,  as  the  canses  have 
been  kept  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  mind.  When  we 
look  at  the  catastrophes  which  distant  countries  or 
old  times  reveal  to  us,  as  the  consequences  of  tyran- 
nical and  selfish  legislation,  we  wonder  at  the  blind- 
neaa  Mid  perversity  of  the  men  who  provoked  them. 
When  we  ponder  over  the  History  of  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  and  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  and  Christian 
of  Denmark,  and  our  own  Charles  I.,  we  seem  to 
read  of  men  whom  some  supernatural  destiny  kept 
1>Ii3>d  to  the  moral  causes  of  the  moral  efiiBcts  by 
which  their  empires  wem  broken  ;  and  yet  it  may 
be  that  stmie  of  our  shrewd  and  wary  politicians, 
being  hnman  beings  such  as  these  monarchs  were, 
and  such  as  Gieoige  III.  was  when  the  people  of 
Boston  cast  the  tea-chests  into  the  sea,  may  be 
subject  to  a  like  blindness,  and  may  have  been 
living  in  a  like  dangerous  security.  It  would 
have  been  better,  perhaps,  for  the  peace,  the  in- 
tegrity, and  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  if  our 
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statesmen  had  examined  the  view  which  foreign 
politicians — calm,  but  not  uninterested  observers- 
take  of  the  relative  positions  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. They  would  have  there  found  the  question 
stripped  of  all  its  class  and  party  disguises,  and 
exhibited  in  the  nakedness  of  historical  truth — 
such  as  it  will  be  when  examined  by  the  Hallams 
and  the  Ranmers  of  the  next  century.  They  would 
have  seen,  that  what  Switzerland  was  to  Austria, 
what  Holland  was  to  Spain,  what  Sweden  was  to 
Denmark,  what  Grreece  was  to  Tiukey,  and  what 
Poland  w  to  Russia,  such  is  it  considered  that 
Ireland  is  to  Britain  ;  and  they  would  have  found, 
that  from  the  time  when  Hoche  collected  his  forces, 
to  the  present  hour,  Europe  has  been  looking  in 
anxious  expectation  for  the  day  on  which  Ireland, 
outraged  and  crushed  for  centuries,  will  turn  and 
bite,  with  poisoned  tooth,  the  heel  by  which  shehas 
been  trodden.  The  proclamation  of  the  Emperor 
Nicolas  spoke  of  the  Polish  rising  as  an  "  unna- 
tural rebellion ;"  and  Sir  James  Graham  tells  us, 
that  conciliation  to  the  Irish  is  exhausted.  The 
two  expressions  are  the  representatives  of  each 
other.  What  wiU  foreigners  think  of  Sir  James 
Graham's  remark  ?  let  us  ask  it  at  ourselves— 
What  do  toe  think  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas's  1  Alas ! 
of  the  quantity  of  sympathy  for  lacerated  human 
feelings  which  we  have  at  our  disposal,  there  is 
much  exported  to  a  distance  that  might  be  bene- 
ficially expended  near  our  own  door.  The  patriot 
bosom  bums  with  indignation  at  the  story  of  Tell 
ordered  to  bow  down  before  the  hat  of  Gesler  in 
the  market-place ;  while  seven  millions  of  the  Irish 
people  are  forced  to  bow  their  heads  in  subjection 
to  a  faith  which  they  conscientionsly  believe  is  not 
the  right  path  to  salvation.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
one  of  the  speeches  which  he  made  before  he  had 
resolved  to  support  CathoUc  Emancipation,  said, 
"  Emancipate  the  Catholics ;  and  if  they  are  con- 
stituted as  other  men — if  they  have  organs,  senses, 
affections,  and  passions  like  ourselves — they  never 
will  submit  to  our  intrusive  Church,  or  cease  to 
aspire  to  the  reestablishment  of  their  own."  Is  it 
not  a  startling  illustration  of  a  guilty  conscious" 
ness  of  the  perpetration  of  injustice,  that  the  per' 
petrator  can  calculate  from  the  eecteutef  the  injury 
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itself,  without  any  other  data,  what  will  be  the 
amount  of  indignation  among  "  people  constituted 
as  other  men"  i  It  was  the  remark  of  the  Pie- 
mier's  congenial  colleague,  Stanley,  when  he  was 
supporting  the  Whig  Coercion  Bill,  that  the  very 
extent  of  its  inMngement  on  the  Constitution, 
marked  it  as  a  measure  not  likely  to  be  had  re- 
course to  without  sufficient  cause.  How  barba- 
rous is  our  Political  Philosophy,  when  the  very 
exteut  of  the  injustice  they  commit,  is  the  vibdi- 
eation  of  our  statesmen ! 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  remarks, 
that  we  are  not  inclined  to  take  a  harsh  or  un- 
charitable view  of  the  proceedings  of  our  Irish  bre- 
thren. We  believe  them  to  be  men  sorely  wrong- 
ed ;  and  if  in  their  hour  of  wrath  and  power  they 
should  demand  more  than  seems  to  be  abstractly 
just,  we  are  not  prepared  to  judge  of  them  severely. 
But  the  course  which  may  be  palliated  on  account 
of  the  provocation  which  has  occasioned  it,  and 
that  which  may  be  abstractly  vindicated  as  right, 
are  two  very  di&rent  things ;  and  it  does  not  fol- 
low, that  because  we  may  palliate  the  present  agi- 
tation for  repeal,  we  hold  its  object  to  be  a  good 
one.  The  question  is  one  which  we  think,  in  its 
abstract  merits,  and  apart  from  passion  and  pre- 
judice, has  not  been  fully  examined  by  the  press, 
aud  we  propose  to  bestow  a  page  or  two  on  its  con- 
sideration. We  do  not  pretend — oar  present  di»- 
posable  space  would  not  allow  us — to  exhaust  the 
subject,  or  even  to  present  it  for  consideration  in 
aU  its  bearings.  Great  books  have  been  devoted, 
and  not  superfluously,  to  subjecte  less  pregnant 
with  important  interest ;  and  if  we  can  state  the 
consideratioiu  that  ought  to  weigh  with  the  public 
mind  in  examining  such  a  question,  and  give  a 
few  reasons  and  illustrative  facts,  we  shall  be  con- 
teat.  We  shall  give  no  harbour  to  unsubstantial 
visions  concerning  national  independence  and  na- 
tional name,  about  arms  and  their  bearers,  mottoes, 
costumes,  and  colourB.  The  day  when  these  things 
decided  the  fate  of  a  country  is  past — at  least  in 
thia  quarter  of  the  world, — and  substantial  utilita- 
rianism, with  statistictJ  reports  and  political  eco- 
nMuy  under  her  arms,  has  taken  their  place.  We 
care  for  none  of  these  things  nearer  luxne  ;  and  it 
would  be  affectation  to  profess  a  sympathy  for  any 
relic  of  them  that  may  exist  in  Ireland. 

The  arguments  that  have  been  used  on  this  sub- 
ject have  generally  affected  to  look  solely  to  the 
interests  of  Ireland.  When  you  advise  a  man  to  ab- 
stain from  the  thing  he  is  inclined  to  do,  you  gener- 
ally try  to  persuade  him  that  you  act  solely  for  his 
own  interest.  In  weighing  the  matter,  however,  ab- 
stractly, and  without  consideration  as  to  the  party- 
strength  with  which  either  side  can  be  supported,  we 
cannot  admit  the  proposition,  that  in  considering 
whether  two  islands,  which  have  been  united  for 
more  than  forty  years,  should  voluntarily  sever,  the 
interest  of  one  alone  is  to  be  considered,  and  that 
of  the  other  to  weigh  as  nothing.  It  may  be  said, 
that  it  was  a  forced  partnership ;  and  that  Ire- 
land, which  was  seized  and  bound  over  to  Britain, 
is  justified  by  all  principles  of  morality  in  mulfing 
her  escape  when  die  can,  without  troubling  herself 
about  the  effect  which  such  an  event  may  have  on 


her  deserted  partner.  The  uegwauisA  would  faet 
sound  one,  if  the  British  people  had  forced  the  Indi 
people  into  the  Union ;  but  the  former  had  as  little 
influence  in  the  matter  as  the  latter  had.  The 
arrangement  was  made  between  a  section  of  the 
Britid^  aristocracy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
Irish  aristocracy  on  the  other.  The  people  of  both 
countries  were  injured — the  Irish,  perhaps  nuie 
materially  than  we.  If  the  Union  had  been  a  fiee 
atid  honest  one  between  the  people  of  the  two 
islands,  we  believe  that,  the  Irisb  would  have 
readUy  consented  to  bear  their  full  share  of  the 
mutual  taxation,  and  we  should  certainly  have 
agreed  to  let  them  have  the  same  political  and  re- 
ligious privileges  as  ourselves.  But  as  the  matter 
came  to  pass,  the  inhabitants  of  England  aid  ' 
Scotland  were  over-taxed,  in  order  that  the  Irieh 
aristocracy  might  enjoy  exemptions,  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  insults  heaped  on  the  Inth  1 
democracy.  The  thing  was  aa  little  the  doing  of 
Jenkins,  and  Smith,  and  It'Donald,  in  Biitaia,  as 
it  was  of  O'Leary,  and  liurphy,  and  O'Doad,  in 
Ireland.  If  the  British  aristoctaoy  in  Farlia&^Ilt 
have  been  no  friends  to  the  Iridit  people,  we  «w 
tell,  in  return,  that  the  Irish  aristocracy,  whom 
the  Union  brought  to  hold  rule  over  us,  have  been 
no  friends  to  the  British  people.  Thepneentststo 
ot  matters  was,  in  short,  no  more  the  doing  of  die 
people  of  Britain,  than  it  was  of  the  people  of  In- 
land. We  are  all  "  in  the  scrape  ; "  and  in  what- 
ever measures  may  be  taken  to  get  out  of  it,  wt 
deny  that  it  is  fair  to  look  to  the  interest  ef  In- 
land solely  vad  exclusively, — we  deny,  we  ssy,  tliat 
it  is  abstractly  fair  to  view  the  question  in  such  s 
light,  although,  in  the  exasperated  state  of  Ireland, 
we  can  have  some  charity  for  one-sided  views  being 
adopted.  But  we  profess  to  be  able,  at  least  «d 
the  present  occadon,  to  discuss  only  a  part  of  tlM 
queetioa ;  and  we  have  no  objection  to  limit  our 
remarks  to  the  bearing  whidi  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union  would  have  on  Ireland  alone>  leaving  ont 
of  view  its  influence  on  ourselves. 

A  Repeal  of  the  Union  means  a  aepaiatioa  of  tlie 
governments.  It  involves  the  most  perfect  fieedom 
to  Ireland  to  choose  her  own  constitntien — to  ^* 
any  king,  or  no  king ;  to  have  her  own  alliamM 
and  her  own  wars.  It  is  the  moat  pnei^  folly 
to  say,  that  she  shall  have  an  independent  isterBiI 
constitution,  with  which  she  may  not  do  as  sh* 
pleases.  There  might  be  a  tiwaty  of  sepaiaticA ; 
what  is  a  treaty  to  an  independent  nation,  vita 
its  own  legislature,  its  own  laws,  its  own  relig?*", 
and  its  own  army?  The  succession  to  Englaa? •• 
limited  to  Protestants.  Degrading  as  that  limit*- 
tion  may  be  felt  by  Ireland  at  preseni^  how  amct 
more  so  would  it  be  that  the  separata  Mogdoai  m 
Ireland  should  be  bound  to  pass  over  a  Cathohc 
and  ad(^t  England's  elected  Protestant  monwfltf 
There  can  be  no  union  of  the  executive  with  a  *•■ 
tinot  legislature,  unless  the  one  country  be  uMtf 
the  control  of  the  other.  If  the  monarch  iMjMa 
be  called  on  to  do  one  thing  by  the  English  ?»«■»*• 
ment,  and  another  by  the  Irish,  the  s^^ 
would  invariably  triumph  over  the  weaker.  WW 
is  the  mcMiarch  that  would  do  what  the  la*  1^ 
liament  etmunanded  and  the  EngKA  iksw  *'' 
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Udt  The  Ustory  of  beUnd  before  the  TTnion  ia 
fbn  of  instraetioQ  on  this  point.  During  the  ex- 
isttnee  of  Poyning's  Law,  no  act  conld  pass  the 
Irish  le^slature  unless  it  had  preyioosly  obtahied 
the  Mnetioft  of  the  priry-cotincil  of  England  ;  the 
BtMdi  pazUatnent  legislated  for  Ireland,  and  the 
British  House  of  Lords  decided  in  appeals  from  the 
Irish  courts  of  law.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  Ireland  had  only  for  eighteen  year^— 
liom  1782  to  1800— a  separate  independent  legis- 
lature. Tbese  were  years  of  despotic  principles  and 
strong  governments,  lavish  in  rewards  to  friends 
stiA  punishments  to  foei.  Yet  with  all  the  quantity 
of  influence  they  had  substituted  fbr  constittttional 
control,  English  statesmen  could  not  look  without 
trfetnttlmis  ansiMy  at  the  morementti  of  the  inde- 
pendent authority  that  had  erected  itself  beside 
thtm ;  and  they  worked  their  way  with  deadly 
Mttrgy  towards  the  Union  as  a  dty  of  refuge.  All 
tbe  drilling  and  all  the  rewarding  could  not  keep 
tht  Irish  flrora  an  attempt  at  separation,  on  the 
only  qtiestion  that  gave  room  for  it ;  and  the  re- 
wmry  of  George  III.,  in  1789,  probably  averted 
diminion  and  int.  The  English  parliament,  by 
statute,  ^ve  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  restricted  re- 
gency :  the  Irish  parliament,  by  an  address,  ao- 
kHoV^ledged  his  possession  of  the  fall  rights  of  a 
reigning  sovereign.  On  another  occasion,  nothing 
but  the  stringent  pressure  of  British  influence 
Maid  have  prevented  Ireland  from  declaring  a 
separate  war  against  Portugal,  the  ally  of  Eng^ 
latul.  Bat  we  have  said  more  than  enough  Ih 
snppott  6t  ^rhat  is  self-evident,  ahd  shall  make  no 
ftirUiet  apology  for  discussing  the  Repeal  of  the 
truiOH  as  the  virtual  separation  of  the  two  conn- 
tries. 

Among  the  gteater  grievances  of  Ireland,  that 
which  seems  to  be  the  most  closely  interwoven 
with  the  legislative  Union,  is  the  inequality  of  her 
representation  in  parliament.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  England,  with  a  population  close  on 
fifteen  millions,  has  SOO  representatives,  being  1  to 
every  9(^,000.  Ireland,  with  a  population  of 
8,179,859,  has  10ft  representatives,  or  1  to  every 
77,908.  In  this  view,  England  is  nearly  three 
times  as  well,  or  rather  aS  much,  represented 
as  Ireland,  lien  take  the  proportion  of  the  elec- 
tors to  the  population.  The  whole  electors  of  the 
kingdom  amount  to  about  a  million,  being  about 
1  to  every  27  Inhabitants.  Of  these,  England  has 
(or  had,  by  the  last  return  we  can  command,  which 
d»t*8  in  1889)  within  a  very  fbw  of  800,000,  or 
aboht  1  to  ivery  19  Inhabitants.  Ireland  has  a 
fraction  above  100,000,  or  about  1  for  every  80  of 
ihe  population.  If  Ireland  were  represented  on 
the  same  scale  as  England,  she  would  have  260 
members,  instead  of  105.  In  England  there  are 
upwards  of  00  represented  boroughs,  the  popu- 
lation of  each  of  which  is  under  10,000.*  Of  these 
there  are  87  which  each  return  two  members ;  and 
tftkihg  the  average  population  of  these  at  6000,  a 
popdation  of  842,000  returns  more  members  to 
pariiament  than  the  eight  millions  of  Ireland. 


This  is  undoubtedly  a  grievance  of  gnat  magni- 
tude. However,  it  is  not  in  the  scantiness  of 
the  representation  that  the  grievance  consists, 
but  in  its  disproportion  to  that  of  England,  aai 
its  consequent  incapacity  to  represent  the  iittov 
ests  of  the  people  of  Ireland  vrith  proper  relativ* 
strength.  The  numerousnesa  of  Parliament  is  in 
itself  a  defect ;  105  members  might  be  suffideat 
for  independent  Ireland ;  and,  as  a  method  of 
accomplishing  an  equalisation,  we  woold  prefer 
the  lopping  off  and  uniting  of  the  smaller  eonsti* 
tuencies  of  England,  to  the  making  any  conrider^ 
able  addition  to  the  number  of  Irish  members. 

But  admitting,  as  we  do,  the  extent  of  the  griev- 
ance, and  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy,  are  ihen  not 
simpler,  surer,  less  dangerous  paths  by  which  th« 
Irish  people  may  reach  this  object,  than  a  sever* 
ance  of  the  connexion  with  Britain  ?  They  are 
not,  let  it  be  remarked,  without  laige  classes  of 
people  in  Britain  to  make  common  cause  with 
them.  Scotland  is  unequally  represented,  though 
not  so  much  so  as  Ireland.  Our  more  than  two 
mUlions  and  a  half  of  people  have  only  ftfty-tlireo 
representatives,  or  one  to  about  60,000 — England 
having  one  to  every  80,000.  There  are  twenty- 
Seven  boroughs  in  England,  containing  among 
them  a  population  of  120,000,  that  return  as  many 
members  as  Scotland  does,  and  one  mom.  Edin- 
burgh is  the  smallest  town  in  Scotland  that  re- 
turns two  members.  In  England  there  are  six 
boroughs,  each  with  a  population  less  than  4000 
— Buckingham,  Dorchester,  Evesiiam,  Honiton, 
Thetfivrd,  and  Wenlock, — ^thot  return  each  two 
members.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  Ireland  would 
appear  to  be  better  oared  for  than  Sootland. 
WatSrford,  with  a  population  under  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  Galway,  with  one  very  little  above  it, 
have  each  two  representatives ;  while  Aberdeea 
and  Dundee,  with  each  neariy  00,000,  and  Piddey 
with  nearly  60,000,  have  each  but  one.  In  Ire- 
land there  are  eleven  constituencies,  each  not  ex- 
ceeding 10,000  in  population — in  Scotland  there 
are  but  two.  But  these  ar«  in  themselves  trifling 
matters — ^the  ifaequality  of  representation  is  a  small 
matter  as  regards  nation  or  district — ^it  is  in  re- 
gard to  class  that  it  is  baneful  and  mischievously 
operative.  The  aristocracy  of  the  three  nations 
have  an  interest  and  an  influence  against  their 
democracy,  of  an  extent  and  effect  that  may  laugh 
to  Scorn  the  competing  interests  of  the  three  king- 
doms as  distinct  communities.  It  is  in  this  form 
that  inequality  of  representation  tells,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and 
Leeds,  vrith  a  population  exceeding  a  million ;  and 
Dorchester,  Honiton,  Thetford,  Evesham,  Wen- 
lock,  and  Buckingham,  vrith  a  population  of 
22,000  among  them,  return  the  same  nnmber  oi 
representatives.  Let  Ireland  ponder  on  this  sub- 
ject. If  there  had  been  a  reform  of  the  Reform 
BiU,  removhig  these  weak  points  fh»m  the  hold  oi 
the  enemy — alwlishing  a  system  by  which  the  se- 
curing the  vote  of  one  man  in  one  place,  is  as 
effectual  as  representing  the  opinions  of  forty  id 


*  It  is  Meenary  to  say,  tliat  this  put  of  onr  ealenlatioD  is  taken  from  tlie  eensos  of  1831  ;  that  of  1R41  not 
being  aeeeeaible  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  allow  any  general  estimate,  snob  as  tlie  above,  to  be  taken.  Tin  raadei 
may  make  wliat  allowance  he  pleases  for  sapposed  ciumees  in  population. 
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«itottiet>~Ireknd  •mtaH  have  bad  mate  jntiioe 
tiun  Bhe  has  obtained. 

'*  This  may  be  all  true,"  says  the  repealer;  **  but 
What  is  it  to  us? — we  wWi  to  redress  oar  own  grier- 
aBoes— do  yon  look  to  yoars."  Bat  it  does  signify 
thus  mnch.  There  Is  a  vast  portion  of  our  eighteen 
ttillions  oppressed  by  the  same  grievance  that 
«nnhe8theeig)it  millions  of  Ireland.  If  the  removal 
of  the  evil  be  the  end  hi  view,  and  repeal  be  the 
proposed  means,  will  the  former  be  the  more  likely 
to  be  sohiered  by  a  project  that  divides  and  isolates 
tiie  common  interests  1  In  favour  of  all  tliat  can 
be  of  good  efi^  to  either,  there  is  a  link  of  oom- 
raOn  sympathy  and  comtnon  feeling  between  the 
people  of  Ireland  and  die  popiilar  constituencies 
in  Britain,  that  it  would  be  a  crime  and  a  eala- 
iiiHy  to  break.  It  is  in  making  common  cause 
with  lis  that  Ireland  has  her  best  chanoe  for  uKi- 
ttatie  jMstice.  A  demand  for  the  extension  and 
eqnalhHtidn  «f  the  Snfinige  is  the  true  policy  «f 
Irdand ;  and  (TConnell  would  have  done  move 
to  remove  the  grievances  he  ean  recount  wiUi  stn^ 
bitter  atad  burning  energy,  if  he  had  prevailed  on 
the  liberal  members  of  Ireland  to  vote  for  House- 
held  Suffrage,  than  if  he  got  all  his  millibns  to 
make  one  simultaneous  hurrah  for  repeal.  Eight 
Irish  members,  only,  voted  for  Mr.  Hume's  mo- 
tion, in  18S9.*     There  were  twelve  against  it. 

Let  ni  now  look  at  the  pecuniary  branch  of  the 
question — the  items  that  will  have  to  be  allowed 
for  in  the  winding-up  of  the  partnership  accounts. 
Hie  net  receipts  of  lie  public  revenue  for  the  yeai 
ending  6th  January  1842,  were  £48,937,397.    Of 
this  sum,  the  share  borne  bylreland  was  £3,616,192, 
behig  less  than  a  thirteenth  part.    The  peTmanrnt 
branches  of  expenditure  in  Ireland  were,  in  round 
numbers,  (we  exclude  fractions,) — Fdr  courts  of 
justice,  £138,710.    For  police  service,  including 
the  custody  of  convicts,  secret-service  money,  &c., 
£416,744.      For  the  Lord-lieutenant's  establish- 
ment, and  the  public  offiees,  £64,746.    For  public 
works  and  improvements,  compensation  salaries, 
the  Regium  Donnm,  &c.,  £107,615.    For  charities 
and  educational  institutions,  £103,867.    We  have 
picked  out  the  items  relating  to  Ireland  as  they 
caught  oar  eye  in  the  dense  thicket  of  the  financeao- 
counts  for  1842,  and  we  have  grouped  the  numerous 
individual  sums  together,  under  the  above  general 
heads.    We  daresay  many  items  may  have  escaped 
our  notice  ;  and  we  purposely  overlooked  mmy 
petty  sums,  or  such  expenditure  as  appeared  to  be 
of  a  temporary  character.     We  have  likewise 
passed  over  £91 ,326  charged  as  pensions  and  super- 
annuation allowances,  on  the  Irish  list,  because  it 
is  not  clear  how  mudi  of  it  is  spent  within  Ire- 
land.    Hie  sum  total  is  £831,682.     To  com- 
pare this  with  tile  expenditure  of  Great  Britain 
would  bring  us  to  no  satisfactory  result;   be- 
cause  it  is   next  to  hnpoesible  to  separate  the 
chaiges  that  peculiarly  afibet  England  and  Soot- 
land,  from  those  applicable  to   the  services  of 


the  United  Kingthmi,  as  an  iHdr«idiidl"«ountiy. 
Let '  Us,  however,  eompaiw  the  revenue  and  expeo- 
diture  of  Ireland  wiUi  those  of  Sootiand.  Tbentt 
revenue,  for  the  sann  year,  from  Seotland,  (exeln- 
sive  of  receipts  from  Cro  wx  laiMl%)  waa  £6fiBlifi4B, 
being  £I,400,8A6  more  than  that  from  Lctiuti. 
The  payments  (which  "Oliver '&Boydrs  Almanac" 
enables  us  to  give  with  grcat  mimuteDesa)  mre,— 
For  the  administration  of  justice,  £196,042,  Hif> 
oellaneous  pennaDent  dtaigw,  £63,753.  Total, 
£260,795.  It  thus  i^ppaars  that  the  sum  contn- 
bnted  to  the  purposes  of  the  general  remanueof  the 
empire,  by  Lttlsnd,  is  £2,784^10,  while  thatcttt* 
tributed  by  Scotland  is  £4,766,863. 

Weare  far  from' considering  that  thea^Miidi* 
turs  of  money  in  Irtla&d  is  aay  g^eat  advaatsge 
to  ihei  Irish  people.    It  is,  in  £het»  as  we  bam  al« 
ready  hinted,  a  gihHa^  of  the  dave's  ckaiii,>M.mo- 
nsy  taken  from  BiitJdn,  to  render  the  psxfobatioii 
of  injusi^  more  easy  in  IselaiBd.    It  was  stipu- 
lated in  the  Aot  of  Union,  that**  a  sum  not  kss  than 
the  sum  granted  by  the  PaTKawiBUt  of  Irelaad,  on 
the  average  of  six  yeaia  immediately  prxadiiig 
1st  January  1800,  in  provisions  for  -tiie  intemal 
encouragement  of  agrieultune  and  ssanufaetncsB,  ot 
for  the  maintaining  institutions  for  pioas  aad 
charitable  purposes,  ^aU.  be  applied,  for  the  period 
of  twenty  years^  to  sueb  lecal  pHrposcs  in  Icelaoi 
as  the  ParliamMit  of  (he  Unkad  Kingdom  diaU 
direct."    A  committee,  appointed  to  inquise  into 
the  fulfilment  of  thb  article  ia  1829,  repM*ed  thst 
the  average  expenditure,  for  the  six  years  preced- 
ing the  UniffiD,  was  £78,270 ;  and  tfasA  the  amoont 
had  gradually  increased,  until,  for  the  three  yean 
preceding  1828,  it  avf  Aged  £173,866,— bendes  the 
grants  for  Hayneoth  ooU^e  and  the  pabtte  vodca 
The  Report  of  the  Finance  Conunittee  of  1017 
gives  an  insight  into  the  motives  for  tkisexpendi- 
tu«e : — "  Your  eomBtittea  mostxemairk,  thatmany 
of  the  charitable  institntions  appear  to  be  of  very 
doubtful  advantage  to  thase  classes  of  society  ia 
whose  favour  they  have  been  established ;  sad 
that  the  expedteacy  is  more  than  questioaabls,  ef 
drawing  together,  into  t^  capital  of  any  country, 
large  bodies  of  people  deeitous  of  partaking  of  the 
temporary  support  which  disss  insttttttions  nay 
afford.     NeverUieless,  your  committee  do  no*  Big- 
gest, at  present,  any  redaction  in  the  aaMunt  of 
these  establishments,  understanding  that  the  pei^ 
of  Ireland  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  them 
not  only  as  affording  a  valuable  relief  in  many  esw 
of  great  distress,  bH  <u  provhff  the  Uberaldiifm^ 
timof  Pm-Uammttouardttlutt  pmrtuftke  Umtd 
Kingdom"     On  the  one  hand  it  gave  vitality  to 
many  profitable  jobs ;  on  U>e  other,  it  acted ««» 
partial  substitute  for  Ptoor-rates,  in  tiirwu  of  the 
landlords. 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  Ireland,  for  the 
year  ending  *th  January,  1842,  was  £1,188,989; 
while  that  on  the  debt  of  Great  Bntain  ««s 
£28,268,161.    The  disparity  in  the  amoant  seeMs 


*  We  may  here  observe,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Hume's  speech  on  this  occasion,  as  authentically  reported  in  H"- 
Bard,  IS  a  mine  of  information  on  the  state  of  the  Suffrage.  The  existence  of  such  a  document  shotild  not  b*  »'• 
gotten;  H  might  bo  useful  to  republish  it  as  a  separata  pamphlet,  with  notes,  briiigliig  the  informatioBdolnHetM, 
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to  •apei«ed«  the  necessity  of  conBukring  nice  ques- 
tioiu,  as  to  bow  ht  Ireland  shoiUd  be  held  justly 
invelred  -with  BrUam  in  the  overwhelnuiig  debt 
wltix  Trhioh  ilte  has  been  calamitously  burdened. 
Sbdneting  now  this  som  ftvm  the  oontribntion 
Trliich  Ireland  mokes  to  the  general  reirenae  of  the 
easpire,  we  baye  a  remainder  of  £1,69^1^7.  This 
is  whet  Ireland  contribntea  to  the  active  expeitdi- 
tmre  of  an  empire,  of  irbicb  Hm  army  and  navy 
(Mwt  bearly  fifteen  miUkits.  This  does  jiot  Io(4c 
like  a  veay  gricvonB  and  uneqoal  share  of  the  bar- 
den;  and-theqaeakioneomestobe :  Could  Ireland, 
kA  alone,  "  find  hetsatf"  cheaper  1  It  seeins  to  be 
the  general  idea  of  the'  repealers— so  muoh  have 
Itadunen  experienced  ot  Saxon  kitadnesa  and  dis- 
inteMstednesB-^tfaat  if '  Ireland  be  separated  from 
Britain,'  she  will  baive  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow 
ber  evm  interest  and  ag^Hndizament,  backed  by 
tiia  grateitouB  pioteetion  and  astiatance  of  £ng> 
laad.  irelaadi8totrade,mannfaetaie,and  eoono- 
miatf— Bngteod  is  to  protect  ber  with  navies  and 
annies.  What  baa  fi^tain  ever  done  to  watramt 
gtrndicnloas  a  mpposition?  Is  British  gold  to 
be  thnsdJTierted  from  its  proper  diannell  Yea, 
doubtless,  if  the  Union  were  repealed  to-monrow, 
««r  statesmen,  as  of  old,  would  have  their  Iridl 
annyy  and  tiieir  irisb  police  too,  paid  by  England ; 
b«t  tbcly  wonld  not.  ke^  tbsm  up  for  netbing — 
tbey  wonld  gat  vahu  according  to  their  own  no- 
tisas  «f  value— a  lesiisoitation  of  the  corroptien 
and  opptesaion'Of  past  times,  when  the  protaetioai 
administered  to  Ireland  was  in  the  blockading  of 
her  trade,  and  the  cruBking  of  ber  manu&otures. 
But  tiiis  can  never  be  again.  Ireland  wonld  have 
ber  alfiMices  and  balano»-af-power  progeets.  She 
saj^ty  peehafps,  come  vauiex  tba  protection  of 
I'raace,asForbiigaI  has  been  under  that  of  Bri- 
tain; .b«t  iFkance  cannot  sport  snbsldies.  The 
prat^^  Wonld  require  uk  arMy  and  navy — and 
pretty 'formidable  ones  too— to  jHtoteet  ber  &om 
the  jealous  wrath  of  England.  These  things 
would  be  expensiTe.  As  to  a  stock  to  commence 
with,  she  wonld,  ol  course,  at  parting  company, 
ba  entiled  to  a  share  of  the  goods  in  communion 
in  proportion  to  her  oontributioa  to  the  original 
cost ;  but  she  would  have  to  provide  for  all  ber 
cunent  expenses. 

Nor  would  an  am^  and  navy  be  her  only  ex- 
pense^  in  addition  to  tbat  of  supporting  a  govern- 
ment. She  would  require  a  oordon  of  custom- 
Itonae  officers  to  superintend  the  trade  with  Britain. 
There  would  be  oonnter-restiiotions  and  pr<^bi- 
tiims.  Freedom  o[  trade  would,  donbtlese,  be  the 
matnal  interest  of  the  two  nations ;  but,  from  the 
begiiiBkig,.tbe  repeal  agitation  has  been  clamoroos 
against  in^aertation  from  England,  and  has  de- 
nounced the  exportation  from  Ireland  to  England 
as  a  robbery.  "  Heads  you  win, — Tails  I  lose"  is 
the  principle  which  Mr.  O'ConneU  finds  in  free 
trade.  0ns  :bsrban>us  ancestors  were  contonted 
with  oat-hait  of  the  fallacy.  They  cennted  im- 
ports a  loss ;  but  they  did  not  double  the  amount 
of  their,  calamities  by  considering  the  exports  in 
the  same  light.  Is  it  seriously  the  view  of  the  Re- 
p^ai8.,to  put  an  end  to  the  free  trade  between 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  their  prototypes,  the 


volunteers,  fought  for  and  aobioved  i  The  resolu- 
tions to  eschew  calicoes  and  adhere  to  linen  of  Irish 
growth  and  make ;  the  use  of  Irish  frieae,  with  re- 
peal buttons  and  home-made  velvet  to  make  it 
genteel,  as  a  subatitnto  for  Yorkshire  broad-eloth ; 
the  patriotio  denunciations  of   Duteb  tobacco*- 
pipes,— are  all  innocent  bnt  expensive  follies,  which 
affluent  people  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  are  quite 
entitled  to  IndDJIge  in.    It  would  be  as  useless  to 
interfere  with  these  frolics,  as  with  a  patriot's  de- 
terminatiien  to  grow  his  own  pepper  and  coffee  in 
his  own  hot-bouae.    The  cost,  is  the  protection  •£ 
the  public  against  such  schemes  being  voluntarily 
aeted  upon :  it  is  only  when  governors,  who  can 
cry,    "  Sink  the   expense !"   and  sleep  soundly 
amidst  the  oraeh  of  bankruptoies,  iaterfere,  .Idiat 
they  a»  canned  to  a  formidable  extent.    And  nn. 
less  it  be  f(«  the  sake  of  getting  the  restrictive 
system  sanctioned  by  laws,  we  see  no  change  that 
can  be  operated  by  repeal.  If  the  Irish  have  made 
up  their  minds  voluntarily  to  act  on  the  system, 
tbe^y  are  as  free  to  pursue  it  at  the  present  moment 
as  tbey  can  ever  be.    The  abolition  of  all  imposts 
on  the  transfer  of  commodities  between  any  one 
part  of  the  world  and  another,  is  a  blessing  ;  and 
their  restoration,  where  tltey  have  once  be^i  re- 
moved, would  be  a  curae,-~both  alike  beyond  cal-< 
culation.     It  is  this  bles»ng  that  the  nations  of 
the  Prussian  league  have  wisely  braved  so  many 
impediments  to  obtain.     The  rMtrictions  on  the 
commarce  with  Ireland  did  not  wholly  disappear 
tiU  1825.     During  the  course  of  their  removal, 
from  the  Union  to  that  jMriod,  the  exp<Hrte  from 
Ireland  into  Britain  increased  from  3^  to  8^  mil- 
lions.    As  there  is  now  no  money  made  to  the 
Exchequer  by  the  trade,  there  are  no  ofBcial  re- 
turns ;  but  thero  is  no  doubt,  that  since  it  was 
completely  thrown  open,  it  has  increased  almost 
in  mathematical  progression.    M.  Porter  finds  tbs 
import  of  live  animals  alone  into  the  port  of  Li- 
verpool from  Ireland  to  bav«  been,  in  1837,  worth 
i;3,387,760.    Between  two  countries  so  well-fitted 
for  mutual  interchange,  he  would  be  a  b<Jd  roan 
who  should  mark  limite  to  the  benefite  that  may 
arise  from  absolute  freedom  of  trade.    Nor  aro  the  - 
advantages  of  like  commercial  laws  and  practices 
to  be  overlooked.    The  bill  circulation  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  is  supposed  to  amount  to  six  hundred 
millions,  and  a  uniformity  of  practice  as  to  bill 
transactions  in  the  two  countries,  would  of  itself 
be  worth  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  annual 
customs  duties  of  Ireland.    As  matters  stand,  by 
the  way,  such  a  uniformity  has  not  been  sufficient- 
ly cared  for. 

But  there  is  a  fiscal  alteration,  and  one  of  a  sweep  - 
ing  and  comprehensive  character,  which  if  it  should 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  repeal,  and  were  not  ob- 
tainable otherwise,  might  go  fartojustifythe  strag- 
gle. This  is,  the  reduction  of  the  customs  and  excise 
dutie% — of  all  those  duties  which  affeot  the  con- 
sumption of  the  poorer  daeses,  duties  on  intoxi* 
eating  liquors  excepted ;  the  latter  we  would  keep 
at  the  highest  point  that  would  not  remunerate  the 
smuggler.  We  must  do  the  Repealers  the  justice 
to  say,  that  they  liave  held  forth  the  reduction  of 
these  dnties,  and  the  obtainment  for  the  people  of 
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civilized  loxuries  at  a  cheap  rate,  as  among  their 
ultimate  objects.  The  Irish  e:(emptioiis  from  tax- 
ation have  been  mach,  aud  justly  attacked ;  but 
the  working  men, — ^the  mUlions  of  the  poor  popu- 
lation, the  tale  of  whose  miseries  b  an  overflowing 
well  of  sorrows, — are  in  nothing  benefited  by  ihem, 
gave  in  the  absence  of  the  soap-tax.  It  u  the 
■ame  classes  who  are  benefited  by  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure, that  profit  by  the  exemptions.  What 
chance  have  those  whose  history  adorns  the  pages 
of  the  Foor-Law  Inquiry,  of  reaping  advantage  by 
the  exemption  from  the  duties  on  armorial  bear- 
ings, game  certificates,  dogs,  horses,  carriages,  and 
houses  with  more  than  eight  windows  t  Yet  they 
have  to  pay  a  tax  of  twelve  hundred  per  cent  on 
their  tobacco,  and  their  sugar  is  trebled  in  price, 
to  exclude  foreigu  copipetition.  These  grievances 
are  not  peculiar  to  Ireland ;  but  it  is  there  that, 
from  the  preponderance  of  fJie  poorer  classes,  their 
operation  is  exhibited  on  the  largest  scale.  I^ 
in  182fi,  the  assessed  taxes  were  given  up  to 
the  aristocracy  of  Ireland,  might  it  not  be  worth 
while  trying  if  the  democimcy  pf  the  whole  empire 
can  influence  the  taxes  that  press  upon  the  poor  ? 

The  evils  of  absenteeism  have  been  prominently 
urged  among  the  reasons  for  repeaL  It  is  asserted 
tliat  a  rental  of  six  millions  is  thus  carried  out  of 
Ireland.  We  believe  the  only  effectual  means  of 
dealing  witli  this  evil  is — no  thanks  to  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell — now  in  operation,  in  the  progress  of  the 
Poor-Law.  The  evil  consists  not  so  much  in  the 
absence  of  the  person  of  the  proprietor,  as  in  the 
grasping  selfishness,  and  disregard  of  future  con- 
sequences, characteristic  of  the  man  who  believes 
th»t  property  has  rights  but  not  duties,  and  tliat 
it  is  only  the  instrument  of  supplying  liis  momen- 
tary avarice.  It  is  not  leas  in  the  hunger  it  will 
prevent,  than  in  tliat  which  it  will  appease,  that 
a  poor-law  will  make  its  greatest  conquest.  When 
the  tenant  ceases  to  be  a  mere  machine  for  grind- 
ing rent,  and  must  be  supported  on  the  land  &om 
which  he  sprung,  landlords  will  cease  to  find  their 
profit  in  stretching  rents  to  the  utmost  that  will 
leave  a  momentary  support  to  the  payer,  but  will 
adjust  them  to  a  rate  that  wiU  admit  of  comfort 
and  content,  and  call  forth  the  exertion  and  emu- 
lation that  are  never  wanting  in  Ireland  when 
there  is  anything  there  worth  living  for.  How 
the  repeal  of  the  Union  can  do  much  to  further 
the  return  of  the  exiles^  we  cannot  distinctly  see. 
If  the  whole  power  of  the  Legislature  were  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  we  can  imagine 
their  having  some  inducement  to  leave  Bath  and 
Cheltenham — for  a  part  of  the  year,  at  least ;  but 
if  the  institutions  of  Ireland  are  to  be  democratic, 
as  the  sympathizing  Americans  expect  them  to  be, 
—if  the  franchise  is  to  be  even  as  wide  as  it  is  at 
present,  we  do  not  see  how  a  parliament  in  Dublin, 
and  no  Italian  opera,  (Oude's  reason  for  resigning 
the  oomptrollership  of  the  kitchen  to  a  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant,) would  mend  matters. 

We  admit,  that  as  the  natural  oonsequenoe  of 
repeal,  there  would  be  a  pretty  tolerable  gather- 
ing in  Dublin,  and  sundry  butchers,  bakers, 
tailors,  and  cabmen,  would  find  the  whole  afl^tir 


much  to  their  advantage.  The  peenni^iy  influ- 
ence of  the  change  wou}d  go  little  or  no  farther ; 
and,  like  all  such  alterations,  it  would  hurt  on* 
class  of  tradesmen  to  the  profit  of  another.  The 
removal  of  so  many  good  customers  from  the  c^- 
tal  at  the  Union  was,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  Hveie 
fhock  to  the  trad^smoa  of  Dublin,  and  prodactivs 
of  much  hardship.  But  it  is  now  forty  yeari  sine* 
the  change  was  made.  Trade  has  fdlen  into  set- 
tled channels.  Very  few  of  the  present  shop- 
keepers of  Dublin  commenced  life  with  the  viev 
of  employment  from  a  legislative  -wisdom  in  Ck>l- 
iege  Green.  Many  of  them,  we  doubt  not,  follow- 
ed their  patrons  to  London,  and  thdr  children 
would  have  to  re-migrate  if  matters  were  altered. 
Worthy  Mr.  Bish,  the  great  lottery  contractor, 
used  to  make  an  annual  motion  for  an  addrew  t« 
hold  a  parliament  occasionally  in  Dublin ;  and  the 
notion  was  characteristic  of  a  brain  accnsfauned 
to  direct  the  revolntions  of  the  wheel  of  fortune. 

We  cannot  admit  the  theory,  that  it  is  a  ma^ 
ter  of  indifference  whether  a   proprietor  rgsidet 
among  his  tenants  or  not ;  but  we  believe  hit  ab- 
sence to  be  a  less  evil  than  popular  opinion  makes 
it.    If  it  be  much  felt,  it  is  a  sign  that  there  ate 
evils  of  a  far  graver  hue  in  the  social  condition  to 
be  remedied.    Political  economists  tell  us  that  the 
sending  money  out  of  a  country  is  merely  another 
word  for  sending  produce ;  but,  apart  fewi  this 
principle,  it  is  in  the  exertions  by  which  the 
rent  is  created,  more  than  in  the  rent  itself,  that 
the  wealth  of  a  district  consists.    The  landlord'i 
part  is  but  the  surplus  left,  after  the  prodoctiTS 
energy  of  the  agriculturist  or  manufacturer  has 
fed  a  multitude  of  producers.  The  landlord  ^ndi 
his  income  chiefly  on  unproductive  beings,— many 
of  them  idle  and  worthless :  and  if  the  ribot^ 
of  this  fund  of  subsistence  be  a  calamity  to  a  neigh- 
bourhood, it  must  be  at  all  times,  whether  ip  hii 
absence  or  in  his  presence,  poor  indeed  in  what 
constitutes  real  national  wealth — an  industrioiu 
productive  population.    Now,  we  do  set  deny  that 
this  latter  is  the  sad  condition  of  Ireland ;  but  Ui* 
not  in  any  efforts  having  for  their  ultimate  object 
to  force  or  coax  back  the  landed  proprietory  that 
an  effectual  remedy  can  be  found.      Their  return, 
when  it  comes,  will  be  but  the  effect  of  national 
prosperity — an  effect  that,  like  many  others,  is  in 
anticipation  confounded  with  its  cause.    la  the 
meantime,  a  few  of  the  great  capitalists  in  Eng- 
land, finding  temptation  to  settle  in  Ireland,  would 
do  more  for  her  than  the  return  of  half  her  aiiato- 
cracy.    The  field  is  wide, — the  material  is  good. 
Irish  heads  are  clear,  and  Irish  hands  are  strong  and 
active ;  and,  what  is  of  better  augury  still,  Irish 
hearts  are  sound  and  honest,  when  not  corrupted 
by  the  poisonous  drug  of  oi^reesion.    Lst  temper- 
ance, accompanied  by  peaceful  habits^  industqr, 
and  self-respect,  gain  progress.    Let  it  assume  the 
aspect  of  a  deep-seated  moral  feeling ;  not  menly 
flashing  forth  amid  the  glare  of  religions  enthu- 
siasm, but  impregnating  itself  with  the  tmij-itj 
feelings  and  habits  of  tike  people.    Then  will  the 
land  be  ploughed,  and  the  seed  sown;  and  who 
shall  predict  Iboita  to  the  abuadaB^a  of  tbeharrest  I 
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INVITATION. 

Not  to  I«nMi's  loT«lr  lake. 

Or  It«]y  far  awtj, 
"Wliere  the  jocund  Sun  doth  make 

Perpetqal  holiday; 
Kot  in  ftir  and  festal  Rome, 

Not  vhere  Venice  aiiy 
'^iS/^  th*  palao§  and  the  domo 

On  hef  watery  fairy; 
On  my  oim,  my  Scottish  braes, 
'Where  the  tall  pine  darkly  sways 
0*er  the  tteA  and  pnrple  heather 
Gwtn-hedappled  With  the  fern, 
Fondly,  while  ve  stray  toge^er, 
I  will  teach,  if  thon  tnlt  learn, 
1o  loTe,  sweet  maid,  to  lore. 

Freshly  blows  the  Autnmn  breeae 

Bigh  orer  Clach-na-Beo, 

FrLprsnt  ware  the  birchen  trees 

At  £ye-brig,  low  in  the  glen. 

There,  if  thon  with  me  wilt  stray. 

Bird  in  April  weather 

Kerer  was  merrier  on  the  spray 

Than  we  shall  be  together. 

Yes,  iUr  maiden,  thon  wilt  g» ! 

Snch  sweet  silenee  ne'er  meant  NO. 

Thus  my  faithful  fancy  guesses 

These  bright  eyes  might  ne'er  look  stern. 

And  who  owns  these  golden  tresses. 

She  «an  teach,  as  well  as  leam, 

To  love,  sweet  maid,  to  lore. 

n. 

LIKINP  AND  JiOVING. 

LiKiMO  is  a  little  boy 
Sieaming  of  a  sea-employ. 
Sitting  by  the  stream,  with  joy, 

Paper  ftigates  sailing ; 
Love's  an  earnest-hearted  man, 
Champion  of  Beauty's  clan, 
Fighting  bravely  in  the  van, 

Pushing  an4  prerailing. 

LiKino  boTera  round  and  roqnd, 
C^rs  with  a  nimble  bound, 
Plants  light  foot  on  easy  ground. 

Through  the  glass  to  view  it ; 
LoTB  shoots  sndden  glance  for  glance, 
Spurs  the  steed  and  rests  the  lauoe, 
With  »  brifk  and  bold  advance. 

Sworn  to  die  or  do  it. 

XiKiMs'il  over  o»  the  wing, 

IVoqi  new  blooms  new  sweets  to  bring, 

Nibbling  aye,  the  nimble  thing, 

From  the  hook  is  tree  still ; 
Lov«<8  a  tar  of  British  blue. 
Let  mad  winds  their  maddest  do. 
To  his  haven  carded  true. 

As  am  I  to  THEE  still. 

m. 

LOATE'S  REASONS. 

Tell  me  why  the  forky  fire 

Darting  diie. 
From  its  cloud-home  daric  profound. 

Seeks  the  ground ; 
TeU  me  why  the  magnet's  soul 

Finds  the  pole ; 
Vhy  the  warm-rubb'd  amber  vriQ(p 

Stfaleas  things ; 
Tell  me  why  the  pungent  power 

Of  the  sour, 
IlK^ly  wedding,  this  mat*  chooses 

Tluit  reftises ; 


Why  the  fragrant  birch,  with  grace. 

Decks  the  face 
Of  the  bare  crag ;  why  the  willow 

Loves  the  billow ; 
Why  to-day  the  gentle  West 

Fans  the  breast; 
Rudejy  why  the  North  did  bray 

Yesterday ; 
Tell  me  why  tiiy  own  self  art 

What  thou  art 
Now,  not  Pompey,  Cicero 

Long  ago ; 
Why,  with  eager  agile  start. 

Thy  strong  heart 
Bounds  to-day,  to-morrow  why 

Thou  mtut  die : 
TeU  me  this,  and  I  will  tell 
Why  I  love  my  lov'd  one  well. 

IV. 
1  THINK  OP  THEE. 

I  think  of  thee 
Whan  day's  Srst  gleams  through  the  east  easement 

glitter. 
When  'neath  the  eaves  the  frequent  swallows  twitter 

With  busy  glee ; 
When  quiet  eve,  with  crimson  curtains  mellow, 
O'erspreads  her  conch  of  soft  green-tinted  yellow, 

I  think  of  thee. 

I  think  of  thee 
In  noon-tide's  heat,  when  myriad  wings,  snn-glancing, 
O'erlace  sweet  waters  with  their  woven  dancing, 

(Life's  reveby ;) 
In  dewy  night,  when  the  blithe  birds  are  silent. 
And  earth,  i'  the  ambient  blue,  sleeps  like  ui  idand, 

I  think  of  thee. 

I  think  of  thee 
I'  the  babblui^  streets,  where  din  with  din  contendetb. 
And  the  chaste  eye  sees  much  that  much  ofiendcth 

CSiaste  eye  to  see ; 
In  the  lone  glen,  where  no  rude  tread  may  follow, 
Plucking  the  gem-eyed  flowers  tram  shady  hollow, 

I  think  of  thee. 

I  think  of  thee 
In  happy  honr  when  healthy  fancy,  firing 
The  pure-toned  blood,  wings  me  with  hi^  aspiring, 

Noble  and  free ; 
When  I  have  sinned,  and  written  mine  own  sentence. 
And  the  foul  stain  is  washed  in  fhir  repentance, 

Ithinkoftiiee. 

V. 
LOVE'S  LULLABY. 
Ye  waters  wildly  pouring. 
With  bpUow  mnrmnrs  roaring. 
Plunging  o'er  the  rocky  steep 
With  a  nirions  foamy  sweep. 
In  the  cavem'd  canldron  boiling, 
Tsming,  tumbling,  twisting,  toUing, 
Sounding  from  the  glen's  durk  throat 
Old  hymns  of  deep  and  drowsy  note ; 
Ye  waters,  hollow-roaring, 
Lnll  ye,  lull  my  love  asleep  5 

Ye  forests,  dark-surrounding, 
with  hollow  whispers  Bounding, 
Breath  that  stirs  the  horrid  woods, 
Voioe  of  vasty  solitudes, 
Like  the  sea,  vrith  mnrmnrs  swelling. 
Solemn,  sacred,  awe-compelling. 
Speaking  to  the  pious  ear 
Like  God's  guardian  presence  near ; 
Ye  fbrests,  hollow-sounding. 
Lull  ye,  lull  my  lore  asleep. 

J.  a 
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MAGIC  AND  MESMERISM.* 


MsfnTBRWH,  wad  Phmm-Hewaeriam,  aeeib  ihe 
prevailing  popolar  frenzy  «f  the  boui.  TJie  epi- 
demic il,  we  presmne,  on  Uie  decline  in  America, 
wliere  it  broke  out  fiercely  about  four  year*  back ; 
but  it  has  liad  a  powerftd  revival  in  France,  where 
the  belief  in  Mesmerlam  has  languished  on  for  sixty 
years ;  while  in  Britain,  in  every  town,  village, 
and  hamlet,  adepts  of  both  sexes,  professional  and 
amateur,  are  mesmerising,  and  being  mesmerized, 
hypnotizii^,  or  being  hypnotized  ;  leotoring  (for 
money)  and  exMbittng,  in  ilhutxatiOB  (tf  their 
lectures,  the  varied  phenomena  of  Animal  Mag>- 
netism,  horn  the  simple  rigidity  of  a.  finger  or  a 
limb  up  to  the  h^;faast  adueveoaiMits  of  phreno- 
mi^etism,  ecstatic  delirium,  and  datnoj/atuie. 
Tailors,  hand-loom  Wearets,  sempettesses,  and  fe- 
males of  BO  ostensible  calling,  are  all  (for  money) 
exhibiting  the  Mesmeric  phenomena  in  various  de- 
grees of  perfection,  to  select  private  circles— con- 
sisting of  ladies,  idlers,  and  men  of  science ;  wMIe 
the  less  profoundly  initiated,  or  the  less  enterpria- 
ing,  are  content  to  perform  before  thin  or  crowded 
audiences,  as  it  may  happen,  and  generally  at  very 
moderate  rates.  The  first  crop  of  these  itinerant 
lectareiB  and  exhibitors  in  this  quarter  have  been 
peculiaiiy  unfortunate  in  their  staff;  that  is,  in  the 
adepts  who  accompany  them  ;  clnmsy,  ill-trained, 
maladroit  rognee,  whose  bungling  performances 
were  enough  to  min  any  professor,  if  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  audiences  had  not  been  in  the  humour 
of  being  gulled,  while  the  minority  viewed  the 
thing  in  the  light  of  a  broad,  acted  piece  of  farce, 
too  absord  to  require  exposure,  and  which  served 
to  laugh  out  the  hour  as  well  as  anything  dee. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  class  of  society  has 
been  the  most  tickled  with  the  excitement  and 
palpable  humbug  of  these  edifying  exhibitions. 
We  restrict  these  remarks  to  the  platform  and 
private  exhibitions  in  Edinbuif  h  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towiu  ;  pronouncing  no  opinion  upon 
genuine  Mesmeric  phenomena ;  a  matter  for  grave 
and  searching  investigation,  and  one  quite  uncon- 
nected with  the  tom-fooleries  and  egregious  hum- 
bug to  which  we  allade.  ADeanwbUe,  we  have 
reached  a  stage  in  Scotland  which  may  well  make 
England  envious.  If  elairvojfaiiee  arose  in  Franee, 
and  haa  made  a  distinguished  progrees  in  America, 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  second-olg^t,  and 
second-hearing,  though  extinct  for  generations, 
was  an  exdnrive  attribute  of  the  Scottish  High- 
landers, and  chiefly  of  the  Hebrideans ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  modem  elatrvaj/ance  is,  in  Scotland, 
but  a  recovered  faculty.  Scotland,  also,  has  a  prior 
daim  to  "  The  Tongues,"  though  tiiere  were  power- 
ful "  manifestations  "  both  in  London  and  Oxford. 
The  only  remarkable  difference  is,  that  science  now 
pretends  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  formerly 
vrere  said  to  be  produced  by  supenatoral  influence, 
or  the  agency  of  the  DeviL  Gtairvojfaitoe  is,  we 
understand,  at  present  as  fashionable  in  Paris  as 
ever  was  fortune-telling  in  the  palmy  days  of  Le 
•  A  Tale.    In  8  volnmes,    Sannders  &  Otli^^ 


N(mttand  ;  and  elairvcjrattte,  we  prophesy,  'will 
get  fost  ahead  st  home  ;  \<^ile,  instead  of  the  niagis- 
tmte  sending  the  propbetesass  to  Bridewell  as  ebeata 
and  impostors,  they  are  petted  and  well-pud  by  tlie 
ladies,  and  every  eaeouragemeat  aSMrded  to  keep 
up  the  deception,  and  attain  fpteAer  preAcieney  in 
their  art.  We  therefore  apprehend  that  mny- 
thing  we  have  yet  witnessed  in  elatrvofOmM  will 
be  ntteriy  eclipsed  by  iriiat  is  to  come  hereafter, 
if  proper  encouragement  be  given.  We  have  heard 
of  a  female  whom  a  Frenehman,  her  me— leriaei^ 
for  a  length  of  time  exhibited  at  priviate  parties  ia 
Boston,  at  12  dollars  for  each  exMbitien,  wiiose 
doings  take  the  shine  completely  out  of  all  that 
we  have  yet  attained  in  Scotland.  Mo  doobt,  after 
exhibiting  in  that  intdleetuid  city,  the  American 
for-eeer  most  have  been  accredited  to  every  town  in 
the  Union,  and  may  still  be  ^nspnovtif  pumiing 
her  career.  We  are  not  here  entering  upon  tiw 
question  of  the  possibility,  by  certain  means,  of 
inducing  artificial  somnambBlism,  and  even  the 
cataleptic  state:  which  is  nothing  new,  and  for 
which  there  seems  an  explicable  cause.  The  agency 
by  whidi  this  abnormal  condition  is  produoed,  is, 
however,  still  the  subject  of  controverqr,  aome  re- 
jecting Animal  Magnetism,  who  yet,  under  another 
name,  recognise  the  Mesmeric  phenomena  to  an  ex- 
tent at  which  others  hesitate.  The  state  of  oema 
bdng  produced, aU  bendee  maybe  i«solv<ed  into 
the  power  of  imagination,  which  has  efiieoted 
greater  marvels,  even  of  a  curative  sort,  than  have 
yet  been  attributed  to  Mesmerism. 

Having,  however,  in  the  North,  made  a  hepefal 
beginning  in  the  development  of  ibe  sabhsan  phe- 
nomena, and  alreadygotfar  beyond  the  powlei^ths 
of  allaying  or  curing  disease,  bringing  oat  ''the 
organs,"  and  rendering  patients  insemibk  to  pain 
during  the  most  severe,  painful,  and  protracted 
surgi^  operations,  we  are  naturally  unwilling  to 
retrogade  from  our  high  vantage  grtrand  until  we 
shall  be  driven  from  it.  We  have  also,  as  a  meral 
nation,  laid  strong  hold  on  the  moral  uaea  of  Mes- 
merism or  Animal  Magnetism.  We  confess,  indi- 
vidually, that  we  are  not  prepared  aU  at  once  to 
live  in  a  house  of  glass,  and  have  our  curious  or 
prying  neighbours  looking  after  all  our  movements, 
reading  our  very  thoughts,  and  depriving  us  of  the 
useful  power 

Still  to  keep  sometluiig  to  onnel 

We  soaroely  tell  to  ony. 
That  belief  in  Mesmerism  has  reached  this  length 
among  us,  may  be  gathered  from  the  consolation  ad- 
ministered by  a  correspondent  of  one  of  our  ablest 
newspapers,— consolation  under  the  novel  and  ex- 
traordinary condition  impending  over  society.  One 
might  have  tolerated  such  luoubrationB  in  one  <rf  the 
mushroom  towns  of  the  Far  West,  overraa  with  all 
sorts  of  lecturers ;  but  in  Edinburgh,  in  Jiue  UMS, 
it  does  astonish,  not  to  say  humble  us,  to  hear  any 
man  gravely  saying,  "  Great  terror  has  been  ex- 
pressed of  the  extraordinary  power  of  ekurveyanee. 
This  can  only  be  felt  by  the  wi«k^ ;  and  not  by 
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the  good.  It  is  shocking  to  think  how  much  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  that  God  sees  us,  and 
how  terrified  we  are  lest  our  evil  deeds  should  le ' 
exposed  to  the  world's  eye.  Since,  however,  too 
many  are  timefonned  by  the  tiwoght  of  G«d^ 
CHOisiaoiaoce,  ia  it  not  a  proof  of  His  extreme  b»- 
nefiflenoi  to  His  craatoiee  to  permit  a  disoorery 
iHiieh  will  eifectiiaUy  check  an  inconoeivable 
anaunt  of  evil,  And  bring  mankind  to  a  strict  re- 

gaid  ef  laoral  duties. The  power  of  «jitw^ 

vofMmee  will,  donbUess,  be  eagerly  eougltt  after, 
[no  doHbt  of  it,]}  and,  with  whatever  motive,  a  belief 
in  ite  existence  may  lutve  some  inflaenoe  m  im- 
pooving  morals,  and  in  ettabliabing  religion  on  the 
inteipactatniia  placed  i»  oor  bands  by  Giod  himsalf 
«f  has  narvellous  works."    It  is,  at  least,  pfeasant 
to  findtJiat  emy  one  can  seek  after  and  perhaps 
Btiaia,  this  wondroos   power  for   himself — and 
not  be  compelled  to  oxisult,  and  pay  one  of  the 
initiated,  when  he  wiskea  to  peep  in  and  see  what 
mis«hief  his  neighboun  are  about  in  their  blinded 
parikmr?  »nd  looked  closets.    One  thing  ia  clear : 
BO  poljoe,  or  otlier  crime-detector,  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  office  who  does  not  possess  alainx^anee 
—if  there  is  to  be  any  fariher  use  either  for  them 
or  for  priestly  oonfessors.    How  useful  to  Judges 
this  faeuUy,  if,  like  our  famine  exhibitors,  they 
4>aa  see  what  is  past,  as  well  as  present— and 
also  to  physicians  and  lawyers,  who  never  can 
get  at   the    true  facts    and    real  symptoms    of 
eases.     There  is,  indeed,  no   end  to  the  moral 
waA  social  advantages  of  this  new  power.    To  a 
jealons  or  iangnishing  lover  it  is  esactly  the  magic- 
minor  of  the  ancient  magician  ;  he  may  always 
knew  what  his  absent  mistress  is  about,  and  thus 
save  anxiety,  letter-writing,  and  postage.    )How 
{dsasant,  md  satisfactory,  for  a  neglected  wife  to 
Idok  iaat  the  Club,  or  elsewhere,  and  see  wlkat  her 
truant  husband  is  after — hear  what  he  is  saying, 
and  when,  he  thinks  of  moving  homeward  1    How 
pleasant  for  the  fagged  reporter  of  the  galleries  to 
bring*  '<  the  House  "  before  his  mesmerired  eyes,  or 
rather  to  go  to  it  without  the  expense  of  cabs  or 
bodHy  fatigue,  and  report  all  that  is  said  without 
noving  from  the  firttide !     But  "  the  disooveiy" 
ejkens  np  a  field  of  speculation  so  vast,  a  state  of 
society  so  entirely  novel,  that  we,  for  the  present, 
waive  it.    It  is  enough  that  men  and  women,  who 
are  in  no  immediate  danger  of  walking  into  a  draw- 
weUy  believe  such  things  probably  or,  rather,  cer- 
tain.   The  powers  of  magic,  necromancy,  and  sor- 
cery, were,  and  are  believed  by  the  viUgar,  to  be 
possessed  by  only  a  few  persons  in  compact  with 
the  devil ;  but  the  men  of  science  who  believe  to 
the-  fall'  extent  in  the  alleged  higher  Mesmeric 
phenamena,  out-Herod  the  vulgar  when  they  as- 
-  sert  that  all  mankind  are  capable  of  clairvoj/ame. 
But,  if  not  ca{«ble,  on  how  unequal  a  footing  are 
human  beings  placed  I    Those  who  possess,  or  have 
power  to  acquire  tlie  extraordinary  faculty,  must  be 
'  supr«ne  masters  of  the  destinies  of  those  shut  out 
from  participating  in  it.    What  would  be  an  ordi- 
nary physician,  however  able,   when  compared 
with  one  who  can  look  minutely  into  his  patient's 
viioera,  and  examine  his  brain  or  ^ne ;  or  Tal- 
)e<mnd  bintsel^  to  the  Btatesmnn  who,  inaieeA 


of  employing  spies,  and  tampering  with  seals, 
could  at  once  Mesmerize  himself,  and  be  trans- 
ported, in  spirit  or  by  exalted  sense,  to  the  privy 
councils  and  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg,  Madrid,  or 

the  Tnileiies? To  come  to  o«r  tale  of  Miigie 

aid  Megmeritm,  which,  in  the  present  fantastic 
humour  of  the  public,  is  likely,  we  think,  to  make 
a  faveoiable  d^vt. 

The  tale  is  said  to  be  founded  <«  feete  that  oc- 
cnxred  about  a  hundred  years  agoy  when  a  Jesuit 
priest,  who  had  atrociously  abused  his  office  of 
confessor,  was  tried  for  sorcery.  He  had  corrupted 
the  minds  of  many  young  women  whose  confessor 
he  was,  robbed  them  of  thdr  innocence,  and  eh- 
taiiked  an  extraordinary  influence  over  them, 
which  was^  at  last,  imputed  to  magic  end  sorcery, 
though  the  pliaiomena  exhibited  were,  it  is  Said, 
precisely  those  which  are  witnessed  in  persons 
under  the  influence  of  Animid  Magnetism.-^*— The 
singular  trial  of  the  Jesuit  is  said  to  be  found  among 
the  Caiueg  OiUbrta ;  though  we  do  not  remember 
it.  The  author  of  the  tale  appears  to  be  a  bdiever 
in  Mesmerism,  to  the  extent  of  ecstatic  delirinm 
and  elairvqyanet.  He  condiides,  that  what  in  for- 
mer ages  was  attributed  to  soroety,  m^io,  demo- 
niac possession,  and  witchcraft,  was,  in  fiact^  the 
consequences  of  Animal  Magnetion,  or,  as  others 
think,  of  nervous  disease,  imaginati<m,  and  trick. 
The  tale  is  written  with  considerable  power  and 
skill,  and  has  a  certain  Mesmeric  influence.  Al- 
though it  is  felt  repulsive,  and  even  unwholesome, 
one  is  constrained  to  follow  it  out.  The  seoie  is 
Toulon ;  the  principal  heroine  is  Catherine  Cadi- 
dres,  the  inspired  and  Holy  Maid,  who,  like  Isabalia 
Campbell  of  Row,  and  other  persons  labouring 
nndra:  nervous  disease,  foretold  future  events,  pos- 
sessed the  most  exalted  clairveyemte,  and  was  fol- 
lowed and  worshipped  as  a  prophetess,  until  it  was 
found,  too  late^  tliat  all  was  delusion,  and  that  the 
weak-minded  and  weak-nerved  excitable  girl,  who 
at  last  awoke  to  reason,  had  been  the  dupe  and 
victim  of  a  consummate  villain  and  hypocrite. 
Remarkable  instances  are  not  wanting  of  the  power 
of  both  priests  and  presbyters  over  women,  through 
merely  natural  magic.  But  the  Jesuit's  magic  was 
not  simply  the  art  aS  playing  with  and  inflaming 
the  passions,  exciting  the  mind,  and  unhinging  the 
reason,  but  that  art  or  science  afterwards  named 
Mesmerism,  in  which  he  was  a  proficient.  Pro- 
testant young  ladies,  of  enthusiastic  temperament 
and  weak  nerves  and  understanding,  who  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  sober-mindedness  and  re- 
tiring modesty  from  the  ambition  to  make  a  dis- 
tinguished figure  ia  the  religious  worid,  or  who, 
through  the  delusions  of  vanity,  are  betrayed  into 
wild  fantastical  pretensions,  may  find  a  useful  les- 
son in  the  &te  of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Toulon,  She 
was  constitntionaUy  a  natural  eomnambulist,  and 
from  childhood  siie  had  a  decided  vocation,  and  was, 
partly  through  her  mother's  excessive  vanity,  led 
to  imagine  that  she  vras  bom  to  be  a  saint.  Saint- 
ship>  it  should  be  noticed,  was  at  that  period  the 
only  passport  possessed  bytbemiddleclass  in  France 
for  admission  into  the  society  of  the  aristocracy. 

Snch  was  the  power  of  tbe  priesthood,  that  wh^t 
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notbiqg  elM  eoald  efiect,  reli|pon  eould ;  and  b«fot« 
its  members  all  doors  ieyf  open,  all  artificial  bar- 
riers fell.  Royalty  itself  was  fain  to  humble  its  head 
before  the  cowl,  and  the  veil  had  precedence  of  the  coro- 
net Hence,  perhapB,  the  secret  of  many  a  misnamed 
reUgiooB  oalling,  the  source  of  many  a  fervent  devotion, 
and  of  a  certain  mania  for  saintship,  a  prevailing  distem- 
peratore  of  mind  at  that  epoch,  which  was  a  convenient 
channel  for  female  ambition. 

The  young  saint  was  exceedingly  beautifal,  and 
the  object  of  the  passionate  attachinent  of  a  young 
lawyer  of  great  worth  and  abilities.  Bnt  spiritual 
vanity  and  delusion  had  shut  up  the  womanly 
springs  of  her  heart ;  though  she  was  fluctuating 
hetween  her  natural  aii^etions  and  her  imaginary 
spiritual  vocation,  when  the  Jesuit  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  began  his  magnetic  and  other  practices, 
under  the  veil  of  the  most  stem  and  rigid  sanctity, 
the  most  exalted  spiritualism.  His  iirst  object  and 
his  last  was  the  honour  of  his  Order  ; — to  raise  the 
Jesuits  of  Toulon  above  the  Carmelites  of  that 
city,  who  had  the  best  preachers,  the  care  of 
the  most  fashionable  souls  in  the  place,  and  en- 
joyed more  of  the  favour  of  the  bishop.  The  ruin, 
soul  and  body,  of  the  Holy  Maid,  was  but  an 
episode  in  the  life  of  the  wily  Jesuit,  who  fell  un- 
der the  temptation  of  her  beauty,  though  his  mas- 
ter-passion was  the  exaltation  of  his  Order.  Be- 
fore the  arrival  in  Toulon  of  this  star  of  the  Order, 
rumour  was  busy  about  his  talents,  eloquence,  and 
exalted  piety.  The  Jesuits  were  triumphant  by 
anticipation ;  the  Carmelites  incredulous  and  scorn- 
ful. When  the  decisive  Sunday  arrived,  the  Car- 
melites were  fairly  routed,  old  and  ugly  as  the 
Jesuit  champion  was  found  to  be  :— 

Already  past  fifty,  his  tall,  gannt,  emaciated  traM« 
made  him  look  oonsiderably  older.  His  skin,  sallow 
and  drawn  like  paiebment,  adhered  tightly  to  the  frontal 
and  cheek  bones,  giving  to  their  cavities  beneath  a  re- 
markably ascetic  appearance — his  pallor,  contrasting 
with  harsh,  heavy  unintellectual  brows — his  large  month, 
and  ears  that  stock  to  hie  head  Hke  two  plates,  farmed 
altogether  one  of  the  ooanest  and  most  angaialy  exte- 
riors imaginable.  His  eye  was  the  only  redeeming 
point  about  the  man — large,  dark,  and  fiery,  it  scanned 
the  assembled  crowd  with  a  glance  of  fierce  assurance 
that  seemed  the  prologue  to  success,  and  was  not  devoid 
of  a  sort  of  rude  dignity. 

His  voice  was  at  first  husky,  bnt  cleared  by  degnes, 
until  it  became  loud  and  {ml,  and,  like  his  glanoe, 
seemed  to  search  every  conscience,  and  descend  into 
every  heart.        ......        The 

Carmelites  were  ronied;  and  the  Jesuits  looked  that 
ineffably  humble  and  meek  triumph  of  which  women  and 
monks  only  have  the  secret. 

The  fame  of  Father  Giiard  increased  every 
day: — 

Oradnallx,  the  churches  of  the  bare-footed  Canaalites 
were  deserted,  their  preachers  voted  tame,  their  confes- 
sors unsatisfactory,  and  the  tide  of  public  favour  was 
rapidly  ebbing  firom  them.  Father  Girard  understood, 
marvellously,  the  art  of  warming  the  zeal  of  elderly 
ladies,  and  making  them  denounce  and  renounce  the 
pleasures  in  which  they  could  scarcely  continue  to  take 
a  share  ;  but  he  had  for  some  time  no  opportunity  of 
exercising  his  power  over  the  minds  of  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 

But  this  time  came.  Catherine  had,  in  piety, 
always  been  the  pattern  of  her  young  companions, 
and  she,  constrained  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  [by 
Animal  Magnetism,']  had  chosen  the  Jesuit  for 
her  confessor,  telling  her  friends — 

It  is  not  Father  Girard's  brilliant  eloqnenee  that  has 


touched  me,  nor  am  I  dazzled  1^7  bis  gr«ajt  ref  utMioX  t 
for  I  should  have  resisted  bqUi  ^e8«  impulses,  as  hein^ 
too  worldly  to  induce  me  to  resign  my  soul  into  the 
keeping  of  a  stranger.  No  !  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven. 
You  all  remember  St.  John's  Day,  when  Father  6ir»rd 
preached  at  the  church  of  the  C^trmelites.  The  service 
being  over,  I  was  about  to  depart,  when,  crossing  the 
porch,  I  happened  to  meet  him,  and  caught  his  eye,  as  I 
had  often  done  before,  resting  upon  me.  At  the  same 
instant,  an  angel  form  appeared  visibly  to  me,  pointing 
towards  him,  and  a  voice  distinctly  mormnred  in  my 
ear — "  This  is  the  man  who  is  to  lead  thee  unto  Heaven." 
I  well-nigh  fainted  with  surprise,  and  can  well  i^nagine 
yours  in  usteniqg  to  this  extraordinary  het.  Yet,  when 
we  remember  how  of  yore  the  will  of  God  was  revealed 
in  visions  to  his  chosen,  we  may  wonder,  but  may  not 
doobt.  His  voice  bids  me  seek  Fatter  Omttd,  to  vniMi, 
alone,  the  mission  of  my  salvation  is  given.  I  -feiioim 
not,  therefore,  my  ovm  blind,  erring  jodgmant,  which 
might  deceive,  bnt  the  guidance  of  Proridenoe,  which 
I  obey  with  joyfhl  confidence. 

Father  Girard  had  thenceforward  the  care  of  the 
tender  consciences  of  all  the  young  ladies  of  Toulon, 
save  the  soul  of  one  clear-headed  and  soberly  reli- 
gious girl,  who  stuck  to  the  old  Carmelite  confessor, 
who  from  childhood  had  trained  them  aU,  and  bene- 
fited them  in  many  ways.  Mademoiselle  Raymond 
told  her  companions — 

"  This,  I  regret  to  say,  seems,  to  me  ^t  le^st,  ft  nett 
love  of  change,  caprice,  imitation.  I,  tar  one,  am  quite 
certain  of  having  no  part  or  parcel  in  CSstherine's  vidoB, 
and  I  am  not  likely  to  be  visited  by  (me  myself.  I  ahaU 
not,  therefore,  attend  Father  Girard  either  at  the  can- 
fessional  or  even  at  mass,  though  I  allow  him  to  be  an 
excellent  preacher." 

A  murmur  of  disapprobation  went  ronnd  the  circle, 
and  the  word  ktrtUe. 

To  Catherine's  lover  Mademoiselle  Raymond 
remarked,  as  they  walked  home  together  : — 

"  Yon,  I  am  sure,  are  not  bigoted,  and  vrill  not  misun- 
derstand me  if  I  tell  you,  that  I  object  to  Father  Giraid 
as  a  confessor  for  Catherine  on  account  of  his  ze«L  The 
good  fathers  who  have  until  now  guided  as,  used  aU 
uieir  efibrts  to  maintain  my  poor  friend  within  the 
bounds  of  real  piety,  and  prevent  her  imagination  from 
taking  too  wild  a  flight.  They  thought  of  her  happiness 
and  their  duty  only,  and  were  net,  like  this  idol  ot  the 
day,  struggling  for  notoriety.  I  hear  that  of  him  which 
convinces  me  he  will  be  but  too  glad  to  have  such  a  dis- 
ciple, and  will  make  of  her  an  instrument  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  own  vain-glory  and  ambition.  Bnt  1 
am  afraid,"  she  added,  hesitatingly,  "yon  will  think  it 
very  bold  is  one  «e  young,  so  inexperienced,  to  advaM* 
such  opinions." 

Being  reassured  on  this  point,  she  continued, — 

*  Next  to  the  danger  of  over-exciting  a  young  person 
so  predisposed  te  religious  enthnriasm  as  Catherise  n, 
there  will  be  another  and  very  eeriouB  evil  attendant 
upon  this.  There  will  arise  among  fteie  yoimg  laiiies 
an  emulation  of  holiness,  a  struggle  to  get  ftirtheat  in 
the  esteem  and  good  graces  of  their  teacher,  who  will 
know  how  to  torn  this  rivalifalp  to  the  advantage  of  1^ 
reputation.  His  disoiples  wilt  no  longer  eonslder  nli- 
gion  »  duty,  bnt  deseerate  it  into  an  oeenpatioB — ^ 
amusement  to  fill  np  Uie  void  that  mnst  at  timas  be  fe|t 
in  such  a  quiet  life  as  ours.  The  loftier  feeling  of  reli- 
gion will  be  lost,  in  the  hearts  of  many,  amid  its  gri- 
maces." 

This  is  among  the  lessons  that  we  consider  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  Protestant  as  well  as  Cathcllo 
young  devotees.  The  greatest  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  these  girls  was  soon  visible.  Some  of  them 
had  been  previously  engaged  to  be  married  ;  buttheif 
approaching  nuptials  seemed,  by  a  tacit  under- 
standing, to  be  something  savouring  of  worldlinew 
and  levity,  Tdiich  should  be  altogetiier  esdiewed. 
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Th«y  \r«lked  U  tliougli  they  dreaded  the  contact  of 
anythmg  so  material  u  earth,  even  with  the  Bolea  of 
th&  feet ;  and  tbeix  ayes  Muj^t  the  ground  as  if  to 
avoid  the  subjects  of  scandal  with  which  the  air  aronnd 
Bost  be  filled.  Cktnftsaion,  oommunion,  and  penance, 
employed  all  their  daya-^oly  oonTeise  with  each  other 
their  erenings — and  melancholy  meditations  their  nights. 
Tba  great  reform  that  the  rector  had  wrought  in  these 
lOTcly  yonng  pupils  soon  became  known,  and  his  power 
in  reclaiming  and  purifying  souls  was  the  theme  of  erery 
toagne. 

^e  Jesuits  deemed  their  triumph  eompleta ;  but  the 
Carmelites  bided  their  time  with  that  quiet,  untiring 
patienoe  of  wfai(di  men  of  the  world  cannot  even  fonpi  a 
eonception. 

Bat  the  mdividoal  most  ohanged  was  Cathe- 
rine >— 

Her  manner  'f^as  str^ngp  and  fantastic  WhtncTer 
the  sobjeot  qientioncd  before  her'had  no  reference  to  re- 
ligion, she  either  sat  abstracted,  with  folded  luuids  and 
opliAed  ey^s,  the  image  of  pious  meditation,  or  testified, 
by  f^tAiI  tones,  her  impatience  of  the  topic.  Instead, 
however,  of  listening  with  lively  interest — as  might 
naturally  enoueh  have  been  concluded — when  religions 
discooTSO  was  mtrodnced,  she  was  listless  and  dis»ktis- 
fled  nntil  she  had  the  lesid  in  the  conversation.  Hen 
she  would  break  out  in  the  most  flighty  rhapsodies  about 
visions  and  martyrdoms,  saints  and  devils,  temptations 
and  submissions ;  in  short,  her  language  was  mystic,  and 
her  ideas  confbsed.  She  assumed  a  loftiness,  a  triumph 
in  look,  word,  and  action,  that  seemed  plainly  to  inti- 
mate her  consciousness  of  angel  vrings  tast  growing  and 
nireading  aronnd  her,  shortly  to  waft  her  to  the  world  of 
neeey  clouds  above,  which  alone  now  filled  her  mind  wak- 
ing or  sleeping.  Her  feet  scarcely  touched  the  earth  when 
she  walked  ;  a  painter  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
light  buoyancy  of  her  figure  when  in  motion,  so  dreamy 
was  its  grace,  and  he  might  have  borrowed  inspiration 
£rom  the  heaven-vrrapt  expression  of  her  countenance.  . 
Sie  delighted  now  in  the  society  of 
none  but  those  who,  like  herself,  were  under  Father 
Girard's  direction.  The  intimacy  of  these  young  ladies, 
bat  lately  differing  so  much  from  each  [other  in  temper, 
iaate,  and  prospects,  was — to  borrow  their  own  quaint, 
exaggerated  style  of  expression — a  bond  of  union ;  they 
wei«ont  as  one  in  submission  and  love  to  Heaven  and 
Father  Girard,  and  through  him,  and  with  him,  of 
Heaven's  elect.  It  was,  indeed,  clear  enough  to  the 
meanest  comprehension,  that  he  was  the  corner-stone  of 
this  alliance ;  for  they  met,  as  it  seemed,  merely  for  the 
pleasnre  of  talking  of  him,  and  spent  all  their  powers  of 
figurative  language  in  the  ever-renewed  strujjgle  of  out- 
stripping one  another  in  the  most  ftUsome  and  extrava- 
gant adulation  of  his  sanctity. 

They  were  already  under  Ilia  Uesmeric  influ- 
ence:— 

Xhe  imagination  of  poor  Catherine  was  flwt  ripening 
at  the  flies  ef  Saint  Theresa's  ecstasies  of  divine  love, 
asA  Saint  Anthony's  temptations  in  the  desert— boUi 
which,  to  the  reflective  mind,  must  appeal  but  the  self- 
deceits  of  poor,  erring  mortals,  who  bad  lost  their  path 
in  life  in  seeking  that  to  heaven.  Her  mind,  natorally 
weak,  yidding  and  affeetionate,  requiring,  to  maintain 
ita  eqaHibrinm,  a  calm,  serene  state,  was,  by  this  con- 
staat  eflSsrvesaeBce  of  thought,  wearied  beyond  its  power, 
and  in  danger  of  being  deetooyed  altogetiier.  Already 
her  health  began  to  s^srCrom  this  feverish  excitement: 
h«r  mgktB  wen  restleai,  or  visited  by  the  most  appalling 
viMOB }  and  her  mother,  so  obtnse  bi  the  ordinary  mat- 
tett  of  life,  soon  became  painftiUy  sensible,  by  the  state 
of  her  daughter's  nerves,  of  the  necessity  of  medical  as- 
sistance, and  earnestly  oonsnited  Father  Girard  on  the 
snbjeet.  Bat  the  rector,  who  saw,  or  pretended  to  see, 
in  the  altered  state,  sinking  frame,  and  disturbed  slum- 
bers of  his  young  penitent,  nothing  but  the  workings  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  strongly  opposed  the  intervention  of 
an  earthly  power,  proposed  his  own  aid, — a  measure 
joyftiUy  aeeepted^-aad,  finally,  established  himself  as  a 
eoutast  visiter  at  the  henN  of  the  Cadiires. 


Catherine's  earthly  loTer  waa  now  tacitly  for- 
bidden the  house.  The  Holy  and  seraphic  Maid 
was  no  fit  object  of  an  earthly  love.  The  slang 
of  people,  whether  Papist  or  Protestant,  who  are  in 
this  condition,  is  well  Ut  off  in  the  subjoined  speech 
made  by  Catherine's  mother,  whose  vanity  in  hav- 
ing given  birth  to  so  bright  a  Saint,  was  now 
boundless.  She  was  recommending  a  wife  to  her 
saintly  daughter's  dejected  lover,  and  mentioned 
several  young  ladies : — 

"  There  remains,  it  is  true,  that  half-pagan,  half-here- 
tio,  Mademoiselle  Raymond,"  she  continued,  with  a 
frown, — "  she  has  plenty  of  money  to  make  one  forget 
her  nneomelinese  ;  bat  i^  I  what  can  efhoe  the  nncome- 
lineas  of  the  heart  that  comas  not  onto  God  !" 

"  I  thought  Mademoiselle  Raymond  gave  full  satisfiw- 
tion  to  the  directors  of  her  conscience  ]" 

"  The  Fathers  Carmelite  !  Lukewarm  drowsy  set,  as 
they  are — Catherine's  soul  languished  beneath  their 
care,  like  a  flower  in  the  shade.  No  warmiug  up — no 
elevating — they  understood  nothing,  felt  and  saw  nothing 
— they  would  rather  have  turned  away  my  Catherine  from 
the  glorious  path  she  is  about  to  tread,  than,  like  Father 
Girard,  borne  her  onward  in  it  with  a  mighty  hand." 

The  plain-featured,  but  handsome,  sensible,  kind, 
and  excellent  Mademoiselle  Raymond,  glided  by 
degrees  into  the  warmest  afibctions  of  the  young 
lawyer,  and  they  were  now  often  drawn  together 
by  their  common  pity  and  regard  for  the  unhappy 
Catherine.  One  day  he  inquired  of  Mademoiselle 
Raymond,  with  some  curiosity,  what  spell  could 
have  been  exercised  over  the  female  imagination,  to 
attract  these  young  women  to  so  austere  and  un- 
comely a  person  as  the  Jesuit : — 

His  very  austerity,  she  said,  was,  to  many  women,  a 
charm.  Their  weakness  required  a  stay,  which  his  se- 
verity afibrdedj  their  self-love  was  flattered  by  the  im- 
portance which  he  attached  to  every  trifle  connected 
with  his  penitents ;  there  was  a  species  of  voluptuousness 
in  this  petty  sinning,  constant  reproof,  performance  of 
daily  penances,  and  the  necessity  of  satisfying  his  exalted 
notions  of  righteousness.  It  was  a  perpetual  excitement, 
which  chased  away  all  languor  from  the  mind,  and  kept 
it  in  unwearied  exercise.  The  divine  love,  in  short,  as 
taught  by  Father  Giiard,  had  in  some  sort  the  advan- 
tage of  an  earthly  one.    It  kept  its  votaries  awake. 

Mademoiselle  Raymond  was  still  unsuspicious 
of  any  spells  being  employed ;  but  she  knew  the 
force  of  that  passion  for  excitement  among  unoc« 
cnpied  women,  which  is  often  attended  by  even 
worse  consequences  than  the  excitement  of  woridly 
dissipation  ;  as,  in  attending  balls,  plays,  and 
operas,  no  woman  fancies  she  is  performing  any 
very  meritorious,  and  much  less  any  exalted  re- 
ligious duty. 

The  sanctity  of  Catherine  now  became  the  theme 
of  every  tongue.  There  had  been  a  ugnal  revival 
among  all  the  young  ladies  of  Toulon;  but  she 
was  supreme. 

Her  visions,  too,  and  celestial  colloquies,  were  much 
talked  of— all  crowded  the  Jesuits'  church  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  this  beautiful  and  holy  maid  ;  and  Father 
Uirard's  reputation  spread  like  a  mighty  shadow,  veil- 
ing completely  the  radiance  of  Mount  Carmel — at  least, 

in  Toulon Poor  Catherine  held 

on  her  course  ;  from  visions  she  passed  to  miracles,  and 
grew  every  day  more  sick,  and  more  saintly,  drawing 
towards  her  all  the  praise  the  town  could  spare  from 
Father  Girard. 

About  this  time  Mademoiselle  Raymond,  un> 
swerving  in  her  attachment  to  her  doomed  friend^ 
forced  a  visit  upon  Catherme, 
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Catlicrlne  Was  reclining,  listlopsly,  on  a  coucb,  her 
head  propped  up  by  a  deep  oriuisoa  cushion,  which,  by 
its  harsh  contract,  caused  the  paleness  of  her  features  to 
be  more  apparent.  At  the  slight  noise  caused  by  Eleo- 
nore's  entrance  she  started  up  in  nervous  alarm,  and  on 
perceiving  who  was  the  intruder  on  her  solitude,  she 
became  yet  more  agitated.  Uncertainty,  hesitation, » 
sort  of  reluctant  shame,  seemed  to  overwhelm  her ;  but 
when  Eleonore  approached  with  open  arms,  she  threw 
herself  into  them,  aud  sobbed  aloud  on  her  bosom. 
Mademoiselle  Raymond  gently  led  her  back  to  the 
conch,  sat  by  her  side,  and  still  retaining  her  hand  in 
hers,  with  the  other  stroked  down  her  hair  with  a  sooth- 
ing fondness.  Her  manner  was  impressed  with  an  elo- 
quence that  needed  no  words  ;  Catherine  evidently  felt 
and  understood  it,  for  when  she  coold  control  the  vehe- 
mence of  her  first  emotion,  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
reproach — 

"Oh !  Eleonore,  why  did  you  leave  me  for  so  long^  or 
everl" 

Her  friend  fancied  that  poor  Catlierine  felt  re- 
morse for  having  treated  her  ill,  and  she  tried  to 
soothe  her  with  the  kindest  expressions  of  un- 
changmg  affection.  Bat  she  had  not  touched  the 
true  cause  of  Catherine's  grief. 

"Oh  !  it  is  not  that  t"  she  impatiently  ezclained— 
"  not  that  which  torments  me — ^not  of  that  I  would 
speak  !  Had  I  but  followed  your  advice  from  the  first, 
and  never  come  near  that  nan,  or  that  you  had  never 
left  me  !" 

"  It  was  not  my  choice,"  gently  remoastrated  Eleo- 
nore ; "  you  must  not  forget  tAot.  Leave  Father  Girard." 

It  is  said  that  the  unfortunate  Edward  Irving 
awaking  from  his  delusions,  on  his  death-bed,  ex- 
pressed a  desponding  doubt  which,  under  such  so- 
lemn circumstances,  amounted  to  certainty,  "  that 
it  was  all  delusion ! '  In  like  maimer,  poor  Ca- 
therine began  to  be  troubled  with  doubts  about  her 
ecstatic  spiritual  condition,  and  her  singularfeellngs 
for  her  confessor,  whom  she  alternately  loathed  and 
liked. ^But  here  she  reveals  the  secret  of  his  in- 
fluence, and  her  own  Mesmeric  subjugation  to  the 
will  of  her  magnetizer. 

"He  has  taught  me  the  holiness  of  self-abasement — the 
necessity  of  sinning  in  order  to  repent — of  yielding  in 
all  things  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  blindly,  darkly,  with 
the  heart,  not  with  the  tmderstanding." 

"  And  he,  I  suppose,"  said  Eleonore,  with  a  flashing 
eye  and  contracted  brow — "  he  is  the  oracle  of  that 
willt" 

"  Not  he  alone,  he  merely  expounds  it — it  is  revealed 
to  me  in  visions,  in  ecstasies  ;  and  the  palpable  signs  of 
these  sapematural  communions  remain  with  me  !" 

"  The  palpable  signs ! — I  don't  understand  yon  !"aaid 
the  amazed  listener. 

"  Yes,  I  can  show  them  to  yon  as  I  have  to  my  mo- 
ther and  brothers.  Look  here  !"  and,  removing  the  hair 
that  clustered  over  her  brow  and  neck,  she  exposed  to 
view  some  rather  severe  and  but  reoently-healed  wounds. 

Eleonore  was  mnte  with  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Catherine, "  these  are  the  inflictions 
with  which  the  devils  are  permitted  to  visit  me,  during 
my  trances ;  but  do  not  look  so  shocked,  there  is  more 
fear  than  pain  attending  them — my  soul  alone  is  con- 
scions  at  such  times,  my  body  lies  in  a  state  of  torpor 
that  deadens  feeling." 

"This  is  passing  strange,"  said  Mademoiselle  Ray- 
mond, as  she  closely  examined  the  marks  thus  subjected 
to  her  observation.  "  These  are  but  too  real,  and  can- 
not well  have  been  self-inflicted,  even  in  the  worst  fit  of 
—of " 

"  Insanity,  you  would  say,"  added  Catherine,  with  a 
monmftil  smile.  "  I  am  not  insane — but,  oh  1  I  often 
dread  becoming  so  I" 

"Do  these  fits— these  trances,  come  over  you  by  day 
or  by  night  r  '       '      ^ 


"  Both ;  they  sometunea  roasa  ae  fh)m  my  dae^kii, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  but  to  aaother  sort  of  sluiahar-i 
numbness  steals  over  aj  frame  whilst  my  mind  vikw 
to  activity." 

"  You  describe  but  the  state  of  dreaming,  whiisliii 
common  to  all,"  remarked  Eleonore. 

"  Ay,"  resumed  her  companion ;  "  bat  dreams  4o  got 
extend  to  the  waking  aomonts.  This  ^loiotuwi 
overtakes  me  when  I  least  expect  it — ^whilst  talkiqi  or 
walking — even  at  meals." 

"  I  have  read  of  people  being  drugged  into  a  tami 
sleep,"  said  Eleonore,  thoughtfully, 

"  But  Father  Giirard  gives  me  aothiag;  nor  is  iu  al- 
ways present  at  snch  times.  When  be  it^  myslnnlxria 
more  peaceful,  and  I  feel  more  tranquU  oa  waUi^.  It 
his  absence,  the  fits  are  torture  ;  aad  on  their  kafingma 
I  am  totally  exhaosted." 

"  If  you  do  not  attribute  these  aooideots  to  Fstliei 
Girard,  how  do  you  aocoant  for  them  uato  ysurself  aid 
others  1 "  demanded  Eleonore,  who  was  doainws  t«  alt 
the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  to  probe  her  feiead'sM- 
logs  to  the  uttermost,  before  venturing  on  adTi«»,«reTtt 
on  conclusions. 

"  I  have  already  tdd  you,  I  sometijBes  fiuiey  h*  ku 
charmed  me ;  but  am  more  often  inclined  to  thUk  mj- 
self,  like  Saint  Theresa,  one  of  those  elected  to  Bufiisraiid 
to  love,  and  unto  whom  mysteries  are  revealed  in  n- 
sions — through  whom  and  upon  whom  mirades  tie 
wrought." 

"This  is  a  most  extraordinary  delosioa,"  observed 
Eleonore,  carried  away  by  the  feeling  of  Ute  raoineat 
beyond  the  reserve  which  it  was  her  desire  to  naiataiii 
until  the  close  of  the  conference 

"  An  unuameable,  unaccountable  feeling  of  repulsioDst 
times  possessed  me,  which  I  could  with  diflioulty  era- 
trol.  Well,  this  was  again  counteracted  by  his  aHe^ 
nate  severity  and  praise.  Thus,  even  whilst  aectelly 
disliking  him  personally,  I  derived  great  benefit  torn 
his  spiritual  guidance.  It  is  remarkable  that  Maoe 
Langieres,  Anne  Guyol,  and  all  his  penitents,  have  bit 
exactly  like  me  in  this  respect.  The  bright  side  of  njr 
existence— I  may  even  call  it  its  glorious  snnshin*— 'vss 
the  hope  I  entertained  of  treading  in  the  foetsteps  of  Ike 
blessed  virgins  who  adorn  our  church.  He  taughtn*  to 
believe  myself  called  to  the  same  path  as  that  of  my  holy 
patroness,  sweet  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna.  All  the  bright 
dreams  of  my  childhood  came  baek  to  ny  heart  whh 
renewed  freshness.  I  was  like  one  suddenly  tcaospoited 
to  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain,  whence  the  eyecosid 
bathe  itself  in  the  blue  of  the  heavens,  the  green  of  the 
valleys,  the  radiance  of  the  setting  sun.  I  looked  be- 
yond the  very  heavens,  and  I  was  proud  and  very  hap- 
py. My  mother  and  brothers  also  enconraged  me  in  my 
new  vocation,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  They  already 
saw  the  halo  of  canonization  encircling  my  brow ;  hot 
we  were  ail  too  vain-glorious — I  especially.  In  vain  did 
Father  Girard  warn  me  of  the  dangers  of  this  self-eisl- 
tation  ;  nothing  could  damp  my  glowing  ardour  i  the 
warning  was  overlooked,  but  the  punishment  was  not 
long  in  overtaking  the  fault.  One  day — I  had  already 
been  a  whole  year  under  his  care — he  breathed  geady 
on  my  brow,  and  looked  full  into  my  eyea  as  he  did  so. 
From  that  hour  I  have  been  his  slave.  He  oftea  re- 
peated this  fbrm,  and  each  time  it  drew  the  chain^ter 
that  bound  me  to  him,  until  I  had  no  will  but  his.  I 
could  neither  aok  nor  feel  as  I  pleased,  nor  even  think. 
Thus  I  became,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  estranged  ftom 
my  own  self. — Oh  ! — but  you  cannot  understand  b«-- 
indeed,how  should  you  1 1  cannot  myself^ — thisperpetnal 
struggle  between  my  own  will  and  that  of  another, 
gliding  into  my  very  being,  was  the  dark  side  of  that 
period  of  my  existence." 

As  Catharine  thus  unbosomed  herself  to  hw 
friend,  she  became  hardly  intelligible. 

After  a  time,  her  beatific  visions  completely 
changed  their  character. 

"  I  had  already  had  many  visions  of  a  mystic  aad  hsijr 
character,  all  of  a  nature  to  flatter  my  im»dinM»  »?■ 
nitjr;  but  now  caoe  one  predicted  bf^EfUbn^it'**''* 
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ttiikli  I  waB  told  I  shottlcl  Iw  pMsesaed  tat  more  than 
•  T^mt  tn  crril  spirits,  to  wfcom  the  power  of  tormenting 
»»«limild  be  g^ren,  in  oiiet  tbat  a  soni  in  mnch  pain 
elioold  be  fre^  ^m  purgatory.  From  that  time,  my 
trinowrbwe  ahaoged  their  heaTenly  form, — ^fbnl  fiends 
have  haanted  me  under  every  shape,  and  hnmt  wonnds 
Into  ny  Heeh,  which,  upon  waking,  I  still  found  there. 
EMhar  Gitard  told  me  this  wss  necessary  to  my  sonl'a 
we*l  AMd  to  <ihe  perfection  of  my  character,  as  well  as 
implicit  blind  obedience  to  him  in  all  things.     .    .    . 

"  Father  Ginud  mnst  know  best.  He  has  forbidden 
me  prayer;  saying,  that  it  is  not  an  efficient  means  of 
bia^ag  myself  to  God  :  that  has  cost  me  the  severest 
paag  ^all.  But  since  I  have  Allien  into  the  power  of 
tbe  spirits  of  darkness,  I  ean  no  longer  pray,  even  when 
I  Iteal  aott  the  aeoessity  for  so  doing.  There  is  a  moral 
impossibility,  a  dog  on  my  thoughts,  a  seal  on  my  lips, 
«4ii«j|  all  the  warm  tmpnlses  of  my  heart,  and  even  the 
>Mrce  of  kablt,  are  inadequate  to  vanquish.  This  is  one 
of  my  gMstest  torments,  which  I  am  sure  yon,  who 
knew  me  wlien  the  oatpourings  of  my  spirits  flowed  as 
fir*«ly  frommy  Up*  as  water  from  its  source,  will  be  well 
able  to  imagine." 

^  Them  may  be  a  remedy  to  an  this,"  said  Eleonore, 
tfaoa^itflilly.    "  Have  yon  thonght  of  none !" 

<*  Exorcism  might  afford  a  relief  to  my  soul,  and  a 
physician  to  my  enfeebled  frame;  but  it  is  fbr  my  own 
fhtare  weal  and  ^ory  that  all  this  should  be  nnfiinch- 
ingly  borne.  How  high  the  price  at  which  both  are 
boagbt,  none  shall  ever  know  bnt  myself.  Oh !  Eleo- 
■•re,  oonceive,  if  yoo  can,  what  axt  my  feelings;  when, 
in  spHe  of  all  tbat  h»  can  say,  I  sometimes  doubt  if  my 
path  is  a  right  one, — dread  that  I  am  altogether  mis- 
girided, — that  Father  GKrard  is  the  only  evil  spirit  which 
torments  me !  When  that  idea  crosses  my  brain,  I  am 
for  hours  the  prey  to  despairing  regrets  and  the  bit- 
terest remorse.  Then  he  comes  and  talks  me  over,  or 
faar^  looks  at  me — for  he  reads  my  thoughts  at  a 
glance, — and  I  repent  my  miserable  guilty  donbts,  so 
that  my  soul  is  ever  dark  and  tronbled  as  the  most  tem- 
pestuous night." 

"  It  was  once  clear  as  a  snmmer  morning,"  said  Eleo- 
mte,  spiritedly ; "  why  shonld  not  the  mists  that  obscure 
it  elaar  op  again  i" 

'  Here  every  detail  and  ciroumstance  of  Father 
Girard'a  power  over  his  penitents  is  referred  to  the 
agencj  afterwards  named  Mesmerism.  Of  that 
principle,  a  character  in  the  story, — the  individual, 
indeed,  who  relates  it  to  a  young  German  officer 
long  after  the  events, — ^thus  argues, 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  indeed,  that  in  the  exposition 
of  practical  magnetism,  Mesmer's  directions  tally  so 
completely  vrith  some  of  the  fantastic  assertions  of  the 
talented  secretary  of  Charles  V.,  [Comelins  Agrippa,] 
in  his  occult  philosophy,  that  on  these  points,  at  least)  it 
may  be  said  they  have  treated  one  and  the  same  sub- 
ject. And  it  is  a  no  less  remarkable  fact,  tbat  every 
detail  which  has  transpired  concerning  Father  Girard 
and  his  penitents  can  be  referred  to  that  system,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  to  nothing  else. 

Yon  may  adduce,  and  with  truth,  that  by  playing  up- 
on UiB  mind — especially  in  youth — exalting  and  debas- 
ing it  by  turns,  it  is  easy,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
extraneous  agency,  to  aff^t  the  reason,  if  not  actually 
to  destroy  its  equilibrinm.  You  may  ftuther  urge,  and 
vrith  equal  truth,  that  so  complete  is  the  power  which 
he  who  wields  skilfully  the  dangerous  weapon  called 
eaihnsiasm  may  obtain  over  his  miserable  victims,  it  re- 
mains no  difficult  task  to  sway,  not  only  their  judgment, 
bnt  their  feelings  also.  It  is,  indeed,  the  knowledge  of 
nuBsrouB  tawi  handed  down  to  us  in  history,  and  even 
still  of  daily  ocourrenoe)  in  which  fanaticism  condnots  to 
crime, — to  madness, — even  to  death,  that  has  caused  me 
tota'e^inea  to  hesitate  in  my  conclusions. 

Had  this,  however,  been  the  Jesuit's  real  hold  on  Ma- 
deiaelBsMe  Cadiftres,  it  is  not  likely  that  she  would 
have  stmggled  so  painfully  with  the  influence  he  exer- 
<iNd«««rh«f ;  «h«  would  rather  have  yielded  cheerfully 


and  wholly  to  it.  6ut  It  is  averred  by  the  most  expe- 
rienced writers  on  the  subject  of  magnetism,  that  the 
operator  has  an  unlimited  power  over  the  patient,  ob- 
tained by  the  concentration  of  his  own  thoughts,  and 
their  transfusion  into  the  mind  of  the  person  subjected 
to  this  process,  either  by  means  of  manipulation,  which 
supposes  consent  in  the  party  concerned ;  or  by  the  mere 
attraction  of  gaze,  and  sympathy  with  surrounding  ob- 
jects submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  magnetism  by  the  one 
party,  and  unconsciously  much  used  by  the  other ;  which 
does  not  imply  connivance.  This  was  the  case  with  Ma- 
demoiselle Caidieres  and  all  the  worthy  Father's  peni- 
tents, who  yielded  to,  or  rather  suffered  by  an  artifice 
whose  very  nature  and  existence  was  totally  unknown 
to  them. 

When  once  affinity  is  established  between  the  master 
and  the  patient, — or  victim,  as  the  case  may  be, — that 
strange  psychological  phenomenon  takes  place,  of  which 
I  have  often  read  in  works  on  magnetism,  but  which  I 
have  never  witnessed,  or  even  heard  of  in  real  life,  ex- 
cept in  the  ease  of  Miulemoiselle  Cadiires, — I  mean  that 
state  of  high  exaltation  of  the  nerves,  which  permits 
spirit  to  commune  with  spirit  without  the  grosser  inter- 
vention of  the  organs  of  speech,— when  the  half-formed 
thought  is  met  by  a  corresponding  thought,  and  the  un- 
spoken, unspeakable  feelings  are,  at  once,  conveyed  to 
a  heart  that  throbs, — that  mutt  throb  with  sympathy ; — a 
oommnnlon  so  full  of  harmony  that,  igrhen  we  first  con- 
template its  nature,  we  are  excusable  in  believing  it  to 
belong  to  spheres  and  to  beings  of  a  higher  order  than 
ourselves,  and  the  little  world  that  contains  us ; — bnt 
when  we  bethink  ourselves  of  the  further  consequences 
of  this  latitude,  and  perceive  that  the  will  of  man,  the 
noblest,  holiest  of  his  attributes,  is  also  to  be  enchained 
by  the  same  mysterious  link  between  a  stronger  and  a 
weaker  mind,  while  both  are  yet  clothed  within  their 
firail  human  tenements,  liable  to  be  shaken  and  riven  by 
human  passion,  we  shudder  and  turn  away  from  the 
pictare  of  mental  degradation  whioh  this  subject  may 
offer  to  our  view. 

The  antagonists  of  Mesmer  have  advanced  a  fact 
which,  if  true^as  it  seems  likely  enough  to  be — would 
bear  me  out  in  my  supposition  of  his  science  being  ap- 
plicable to  this  particular  case.  They  assert  that  mag- 
netism is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  health,  and,  by  over- 
exciting,  is  apt  to  cause  the  most  serious  derangements 
of  the  nervous  system, — that  the  souses  are  frequently 
brought  to  a  state  betwixt  waking  and  sleeping,  which 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  either,  and  yet  partakes  of 
both, — that  this  unnatural  condition,  in  which  the  intel- 
lect is  constantly  struggling  betwixt  its  perceptions  of 
the  real  and  the  unreal,  is  most  dangerous  alike  to  mind 
and  body,  and  that  magnetism  can  produce  other  conse- 
quences as  fatal  to  the  sufferer  as  the  oonvnlsioiis  which 
are  its  usual  accompaniment. 

After  this  meeting  of  Catherine  and  her  friend, 
it  was  rumoured  that  the  Holy  Maid  was  about  to 
retire  to  a  convent  and  take  the  veil.  Such  was 
the  fiat  of  the  Jesuit.  The  seducer  willed  to 
immure  his  victim ;  and  when  dragged  to  the  con- 
vent, the  care  of  the  soul  of  the  beautiful  saint — 
the  Holy  Maid — still  occupied  so  mnch  of  his 
time,  that  his  other  fair  penitents  became  jealous 
and  discontented  because  they  saw  so  little  of  him. 
Catherine  was  meanwhile  rapidly  advancing  to- 
wards canonization. 

Serious  rumours  now  began  to  circulate  about  miracles 
having  been  wrought  upon  Catherine,  visibly  and  pal- 
pably impressing  her  with  the  sign-manual  of  special 
elecUon  ;  and  tiiej  soon  became  not  only  universally 
discussed,  but  credited  in  every  circle,  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  the  clergy  and  the  great,  in  a  marked  man- 
ner, towards  the  convent At  OUioulas, 

as  at  Toulon,  Catherine  had  trances,  ecstasies,  and  fits 

I  of  a  character  that  almost  bordered  on  epilepsy.  At 
Other  times,  she  seemed  to  walk,  talk,  and  exist,  like 
one  in  a  perpetual  dreami    The  miracles  spoken  «f  lud 
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indMd  wxongitt  tlsiUy  <m  bar  penofe.  She  nediwl  the 
eommunion,  and  oonfessed  almost  daily  with  Father 
Oirard ;  and  the  fuae  of  her  sanctity  spread  fitf  and 
wide  over  the  eonntry,  so  tiiat  priests  and  laid,  gran- 
dees and  beggars,  devotees  of  all  olaases,  ages,  and 
sexes,  were  daily  entreating  admittance  to  this  new  saint, 
of  whom  the  strange  ftu;t  is  recorded,  tliat  she  oonld  read 
the  thoughts,  and  giless  the  ailings  or  tronbles,  of  tliose 
wlio  approached  her,  before  they  had  even  spoken  tiiem. 

Miracnlons  cares  and  heaven-inspind  advice  was 
soon  reported  to  have  emanated  firam  her,  uid  eariosity 
attracted  even  those  to  see  the  lovely  saint  of  OlUoales 
whom  orednMty  did  not  bring  to  her  shrine. 

Fashionable  ladies  came  from  Paris  and  the 
court  to  see  and  listen  to  the  inspired  novice,  quite 
as  much  excited  as  are  the  Parisian  ladies  at  this 
moment  about  Mesmeristt,  and  women  pretending 
to  clairvoyance,  Catherine's  former  lorer  now  began 
to  think  that  in  this  nand  imposture  she  must  her- 
self be  the  arch-deceiver,  and  the  Jesuit  her  dupe, 
Ue  was  far  from  suspecting  the  atrocity  of  the 
priest,  and  he  had  not  yet  wholly  ceased  to  love 
her.  Her  ftiend  Eleonore,  at  this  time,  magnani- 
mously volunteered  to  repair  to  the  convent,  and 
bring  him  a  report  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
prophetess.  Eleonore  Raymond  went  and  was  a 
witness  of  many  things  precisely  similar  to  those  ex- 
hibitions of  clairvoyance  which  have  long  been  na- 
turalized in  France,  and  which — ^thanks  to  the 
march  of  mind — may  now  be  witnessed  in  every 
considerable  town  in  our  own  country,  at  very 
reasonable  cost.  Catherine's  revelations  were, 
however,  more  imaginative  and  poetical ;  and,  un- 
like the  modem  oracles,  she  never  failed,  which, 
spite  of  all  the  charitable  help  voluntarily,  and  in- 
Tiduntarily  given,  our  prophetesses  often  do. 

The  abbess  and  nuns  began  to  indulge  strange 
worldlysuspictona,;  and, though  they durstnot  ques- 
tion the  supernatural  powers  of  the  Holy  Maid,  they 
fairly  wished  her  out  of  their  house  bofore  scandal 
arose,  and  begged  her  spiritual  director  to  take  her 
away.  Father  Girard  still  visited  her  frequently, 
and  claimed  the  privilege  of  being  left  for  hours  shut 
up  with  hb  penitent.  He  now  saw  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  her  to  another  and  more  remote  con- 
vent, in  which  the  rule  was  much  more  austere  than 
among  the  kind  nuns  with  whom  the  unhappy 
girl  had  performed  her  noviciate.  She,  however, 
found  means  to  send  a  note  to  her  mother,  implor- 
ing to  be  taken  home,  else  she  would  perish  ! 
'When  vuited  at  this  time,  she  was  found  by  her 
two  foithful  friends,  now  betrothed  lovers,  appa- 
rently dying,  her  person  meagre  and  neglected, 
her  beauty  despoiled,  her  mind  shattered,  or 
utterly  crushed  and  prostrate.  She  acknowledged 
that  die  would  like  to  go  home,  if  Father  Girard 
would  allow  her — ^bnt  he  never  would.  "  Exert 
your  own  will,"  said  her  friend. 

"  Why  should  this  redonbted  Jesuit  wish  to  immnre 
yon  hers,  or  anywhere  else  I" 

"  Because  he  wishes  my  speedy  death  now  he  has 
ceased  to  like  me  ;  that  is  why  he  wishes  me  to  go  to 
Saletta.  He  may  cheat  others  with  fiur  words,  bnt  firom 
mt  he  cannot  hide  tiis  thonghts." 

"  I  daresay  yon  Imow  hun  thorongUy.  But  know- 
ing him  and  Us  pnrposes  well,  why  not  defeat  themt " 

"  I  may  not,"  muttered  the  novice,  with  a  slight 
shndder. 

"  Then  why  write  to  your  mother  to  take  yon  away  I" 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  disoonsolate  answer. 


"  If  Firther  OfaMd  be  ptnaa4e4 1*  W  ym  gor-if  iM 
gave  his  tree  oonsent,  what  then  t" 

"Then-^hMi  I  diaiild  be  tared  t"  exsfateed  Gatite- 
rine,  with  aeaie  vivMity.  "Bat^net  heMTtr  ^rfllfia*. 
■cut  I" 

"He  mutt  hare  cttMge  ntam  ta  ibii  ifu&nkmmti, 
Catherine." 

"OfemnKshehw.  It  weald  never  do  If  the -wotM  at 
large  wen  to  leant  that  he  is  a  aagieia»— a  goteei^er— 
and  has  bewitched  me  I  Bat  Hm  lady  abhesB  aad  all 
this  oommaaity  know  it,  and  do  not  tpp<ove  ef  my  to- 
oation,  nor  of  hiB^-.4hM  is  why  I  am  t*  be  Witbdcatn 
hence." 

Catherine  was  brought  home,  suiAred  stevexvlj, 
and  was  tortured  by  the  exorcisms  of  the  Carme- 
lites ;  but  at  length  she  was  emancipated  from  the 
Mesmeric  infiueuoee  of  the  Jesuit,  who^  wl&ai  the 
truth  oanle  out,  was,  tlinragh  the  iBtrigoes  of  the 
jealous  Carmelites,  brought  to  trial  for  soPofery,  se- 
duction, and  Quietism.  This  charge  was  met  hy  th» 
Jesuits,  by  that  of  Catherine  having  been  a.  sacri- 
l^ous  impostor  who  bad  daoeived  her  mritoal 
director ;  and  it  was  nunottted  thkt  the  Bishi^  i^ns 
about  to  prosecute  het  and  her  flunily  for  con^i- 
racy,  and  for  the  de&mation  of  father  Ginurd  tba 
Jesuit. 

This  mews  was  tiie  uei*  etarlUng,  that  H  waa  troll 
known  throuf^nt  all  ooteriM  and  slalses  ttat  CMheriHa 
was  no  more  of  an  impostor  than  any  of  the  other  yoong 
females  who  had  eome  within  the  fluigs  of  the  wUr 
priest;  that  all  had  been  alike  «eda«ed  from  the  pUk 
of  innoeeaee  aad  hooenr,  many  of  whom  were  evea  man 
unfortunate  in  the  ooiwtqneneee  of  their  fiudt  ftaa  poor 
Catherine.  All  these  ware  flaeta  toe  well  eetabliahed  to 
be  disputed ;  and  pnblie  ophiion  altogether  flowed  in  her 
flivonr. 

The  singular  trial  waa  one  of  interest  ib  Franoe, 
equal  to  ^t  of  Madame  Laffai;ge.  ^twple  came 
all  the  way  from  Paris  to  attend  it.  The  I«dy 
Abbess  and  the  mother  of  the  novicea  were  iimior< 
taut  vri toesses  for  Catherine,  and  so  were  her  young 
companions,  the  other  victims  of  the  Jesuit ;  while 
the  Jesuits  did  everything  that  money  or  intrigae 
could  effect,  to  screen  their  &llen  brother  fton 
conviction. 

They  were  moving  heaven  and  earth ;  ezhaosting  at 
once  their  credit  and  their  treasury,  to  save  a  wretch 
idiom  it  wonld  have  been  wiserv  cheaper,  more  boneet, 
tehaveleftto  thejuttioeofhiseoaBttyiBeti.  ne  most 
shameless  and  persevering  cotmption  waS  tried  upon  the 
witnesses.  Some,  whom  prsnises  conld  not  isdne*,  were 
intimidated  by  threats —MonyKons  letters  were  de- 
spatched to  thoae  who  eoald  not  be  openly  addressed  in 
the  Btraias  in  whieh  they  were  penaed-4n  short,  every 
oigine  was  at  wwk  to  orad).  If  {HMslble,  the  acenseis 
along  with  tiie  aoonsatioa.  ....  Gatherihe,  whom 
they  had  threatened  with  the  rack  and  the  fag;got  if  die 
persisted  in  her  vile  flklieheods—thas  the  Jtmita  were 
pleased  to  s^  her  artless  admiMiens,  so  unWeleome 
and  disparaging  to  ikemselvee— inetaaees,  wfafeh  She  well 
knew  were  net  idle  breath,  yet  tttmained  ttflAftken  in 
her  high  reeolve  of  namaaking  vice  aad  villanf,  let  Oe 
eonseqneneet  of  her  bold  but  virtuevs  deed  be  Wbat  tiiey 
might. 

The  trial,  as  detailed.  Is  full  of  interest  Ca- 
therine's former  lover, — now  the  affianoed  luuhaiid 
of  her  friend, — unable  to  avert  the  axfoauiw  of  htr 
dishonour,  whieh  the  «nvy  of  tiM  Cutnriites 
forced  on,  was  her  Eealous  and  able  advocate.  Bie 
evidence  in  the  extraordinary  case  was  strong  and 
clear ;  and  that  of  the  other  yooi^  women  whose 
confessor  Father  Girard  had  bsw),  felly  eonfitaud 
Catherine's  testimony. 
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la  adniMloK  tkeir  iaditiehul  ^akonour,  they  one  and 
all,  like  her,  swore  to  breathings  on  the  broir,  fixed  and 
prolooged  gazes  that  bewildered  their  senses,  and  declared 
thetr  oonTiction  that  their  ruin  had  been  accomplished  by 
-Bieans  of  foul,  dark  acts  of  magic.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the 
•nlicliHnaieat  of  tte*  or  »ay  otiier  period,  it  iras  next  to 
impoaeible  to  assign  a  rational  cause  for  the  errors  of  so 
nutoy  y<Hd:hfol  maidens  in  &TOur  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.  It  was  difficult  to  belicTe  these  young  riotims,  all 
cqiwlly  peijored,  willing  abettors  of  a  detestable  tmxtd ; 
anA  yH  InuMa  naion  wat  oonfounded  in  the  ineztri- 
«*Ue  )*i>^rinth  into  which  theix  diaelosuns  were  well 
calculated  to  involve  it. 

Thus  ended  the  first  day;  and  with  perturbed,  agita- 
ted spirit,  did  every  single  individual  of  that  countless 
throng  return  to  his  home  or  his  inn,  as  the  case  might  be, 
to  dfaotiss  throughout  the  livelong  night  possibilities 
ttwt  Meaed  to  verge  on  the  impossible ;  and  dreamy 
HfUgtioaa,  that  led  to  anything  but  the  sweet  oblivion  of 
slamber. 

Had  Mesmer  bat  been  there  to  give  a  new  name  to 
that  mysterious  phenomenon  of  nature,  whose  definition 
1b  <iBlksr  ages,  by  their  few  and  much-calumniated  phi- 
JMopbote,  has  b«Mme  a  despised  and  contemptible  by- 
word^—-had  Mesmer  proclaimed  his  startling  propositions 
to  those  whose  minds  the  artless  revelations  of  a  few 
simple,  uneducated  young  women  had  so  much  perplex- 
*d, — all  would  have  been  etplained.  Father  Girard  had 
hoon  held  a  magician  no  longer ;  but  a  perfect  adept  in 
Animal  llagnetiam  would  have  been  unmasked  at  once. 
The  trial  occupied  many  days,  and  all  went  fia- 
TOUtably  for  Catherine.  The  Abbess  and  sisters 
established,  by  indisputable  evidence,  ths  motives 
which  the  confesaor  had,  or  might  have,  to  prac- 
tise magical  arts  on  his  penitent,  and 

The  singular  phenomenon  of  an  exalted  state  of  cJair- 
toyance  and  artificial  somnambulism  of  which  the  unfor- 
tunate Catherine  had  furnished  so  striking  an  example, 
Was  deposed  to  by  physicians,  doctors  in  mvinity,  nuns, 
said  chanse  witnesses  of  every  grade  and  station,  and 
details  were  fcmisfasd  whioh,  as  mig^t  well  have  been 
imagined,  excited  the  court  even  more  than  all  that  had 
fpme  before.  In  short,  to  avoid  wearying  your  patience 
as  much  as  possible,  no  case  was  ever  more  complete  as 
to  evidesoe.  There  was  not  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt 
left  wherein  to  oonoeal  Father  Girard's  shame,  nor  out- 
let, however  small,  fiir  bia  to  ereep  through. 

The  Jesuit,  when  examined,  completely  broke 
down,  subdued  in  mind  and  body ;  while  Cathe- 
line  acquitted  henelf  nobly. 

The  Jesaits,  ever  since  iba  begianiog  of  the  affair,  had 
soareeljr  veatuied  to  pass  through  the  mob,  so  intense 
was  the  execration  in  which  they  were  held  at  that  mo- 
ment by  the  very  people  who  had  worshipped  them  with 
slavish  reapeet  but  a  Csw  short  days  before.  The  exeite- 
nuot  withhi  and  without  the  oourt  was  at  its  h^ht. 

The  spectators  had  nosegays  of  white  flowers  at  tiieir 
breaste,  as  if  in  joyous  expectation  of  the  triumph  of  that 
innocence  for  whose  emblem  they  had  been  selected. 
Catherine  looked  still  mote  beautiful  than  on  the  pre- 
vious days,  thoo^  somewhat  more  moved  than  usual ; 
a  sl^^t  blush  suffused  her  fttoe  at  almost  every  alter- 
nate minute,  and  her  eyes  more  frequently  sought  those 
of  her  trembling  mother,  who  was  scarcely  less  an  object 
of  deep  sympa^y  and  interest  than  herself. 

The  judges  seemed  more  perturbed  and  gloomy  than 
ever,  and  turned  no  friendly  glances  towards  the  plain- 
tiff and  her  advocate 

Once,  and  once  only,  did  that  advocate's  eye  light 
upon  the  Jesnit's  countenance,  whose  every  movement 
he  had  hitherto  watched,  nevertheless,  most  careAilly. 
He  seemed  moody  and  absorbed,  but  in  great  measure 
recovered  from  the  abject  consternation  and  terror  which 
had  overwhelmed  him  throughout  the  proceedings  of  this 
harassing  trial.  The  advocate  remarked,  that  in  the  course 
of  that  morning  he  had  helped  himself  repeatedly  from 
a  water-flask  that  stood  near,  in  order,  as  he  thought,  to 
eabn  bis  inward  pertnibation;  aod  whsa  his  glance  fell 


on  him,  hs  was  in  the  very  act  of  raising  a  glassftd  i»f 
the  pure  element  to  his  lips.  There  was  notlung  in  this 
simple  movement  to  excite  any  attention,  and  the  advo- 
cate soon  turned  his  thoughts  to  other  objects.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Catherine  fee^g  much  exhausted,  one  of  the 
inferior  officers  about  the  court  approached  her  with  a 
tumbler  of  fresh  water,  whioh  was  accepted,  and  drainsd 
at  a  draught 

The  examination  of  othetr  witnesses  went  on,  and, 
finally,  Catherine  was  again  confronted  with  Father 
Girard.  Her  behaviour  in  public  had  been,  until  that 
moment,  in  such  perfect  accordance  with  the  sentiments 
she  expressed  in  private,  that  her  advocate  no  longer 
watched  her  with  the  same  keen,  sickening  apprehen- 
sion which  at  first  his  doubts  of  her  stability  had  occa- 
sioned. Bnt  now  there  was  something  so  strange  and 
unsteady  in  the  sound  of  her  voice,  as  to  cause  him  to 
start  and  look  roond,  when  tiie  change  that  he  beheld 
in  her  whole  mien  and  bearing  riveted  at  once  his  eye 
and  his  attention. 

Had  the  wand  of  an  enchanter  touched  her,  and  that 
wand  been  invested  with  all  the  mysterious  qualities 
ever  bestowed  on  it  by  the  most  generous  imagination, 
it  could  not  have  wrought  a  change  more  complete,  and 
to  her  friends  and  well-wishers  more  appalling.  Her 
eyes  wandered  with  uncertain,  dreamy  gaze  from  object 
to  object,  or  sought  the  ground,  not,  however,  from 
natural  bashfulness,  bnt  from  a  heaviness  that  seemed 
to  press  the  lids  forcibly  down  ;  her  lips  and  brow  Were 
contracted  as  If  by  an  intense  effort  at  collecting  thought; 
her  answers  were  broken,  dark,  vague,  unconnected  ; 
and  the  light  from  within,  that  had  irradiated  her  coun- 
tenance and  diffused  its  brightness  into  every  lineament, 
seemed  fading  away  from  her  perplexed  brow,  on  which 
the  mists  that  had  lain  so  heavy  oh  it  at  St.  ChUre's 
were  slowly  again  gathering. 

Gradually  as  Catherine  lost  her  self-command — and 
that,  too,  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  her  fate, — • 
Father  Girard  assumed  an  air  of  growing  courage,  aS 
much  at  variance  vrith  his  hitherto  abject  timidity  and 
unmanly  iuooherency.  His  manner  grew  proportionably 
assured,  as  that  of  Us  opponent  lost  firmness;  the  advo- 
cate gazed  in  speechless  amazement ;  whilst  the  judges 
exchanged  smiles,  that  showed  how  much  this  change  re- 
Ueved  their  minds  at  that  decisive  hour. 

The  rest  passed  with  the  rapidity  and  with  the  in- 
distinctness of  a  dream.  The  advocate  more  than  once 
made  a  violent  effort  as  if  to  awake  from  some  troubled 
vision,  as  he  heard  Catherine,  in  a  hurried,  confused 
manner,  recant,  one  by  one,  every  word  she  had  before 
spoken,  deny  every  fact  that  had  been  proved  by  irre- 
fnigahie  evidence, — assert  herself  a  mean  impostor,  the 
tool  of  a  vile  conspiracy, — Father  Girard,  an  injured 
saint, — ^herself,  her  friends  and  supporters,  the  vilest  of 
sinners  that  ever  trod  the  earth. 

When  Catherine  was  next  day  visited  in  her 
dungeon  by  her  advocate,  she  asserted  that  the  glass 
of  water  alone  had  produced  such  extraordinary  ef- 
fects, andhe  was  more  than  ever  bewildered.  Father 
Girard,  she  said,  had  by  some  means  charmed  it. 

"  Scarcely  had  the  draught  passed  my  lips,  when  I  felt 
its  intoxicating  qualities  mount  to  my  brain.  I  was  lost 
in  a  world  of  deception  ;  everything  appeared  under  a. 
new  light — ^myself  a  monster ;  he  vras  again,  for  the  hoar, 
the  master  of  my  soul,  and  I  felt,  thought,  and  spoke  as  he 
desired  ;  the  spell  was  again  on  my  brain,  on  my  heart, 
and  my  lips  obeyed  its  suggestions.  Oh  !  how  could  you 
imagine  that  of  my  own  free  will  I  could  have  uttered 
such  horrid  falsehoods — have  thrown  shame  and  danger 
on  the  innocent  to  save  the  guilty — sacrificed  Father 
Nicholas,  my  brothers,  my  poor  mother,  for  whom  ? — 
for  that  mraster )  No  !  snrely  you  cannot  think  that, 
left  to  my  own  free  will,  I  oonld  ever  have  done  this.  It 
is  impossible  !" 

A  second  trial  was  with  di£Sculty  obtained  be- 
fore the  Parliament  of  Aix,  and  truth  triumphed 
over  Jesuitry  and  aorcery  oi Mesmerism  combined; 
though,  while  Catherine  was  pronounced  innocent. 
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Father  Girard  was  declared  not  ffuilty,  and  made 
over  to  his  superiova.'  I'Rie  whole  phenomena  and 
incidents  of  die  singular  cose,  are  represented  as 
coinciding  in  every  particalar  with  tiie  pheoomsna 
of  modem  Mesmerism ;  the  trances,  the  visions, 
the  datmofumte,  the  fits  and  cenvulsiona,  the 
hreathia^  on  the  \itQw,  the  signs  of  tjbe  cross,  or 
wavLUga  over  her  person  and  h«ad ;  all  were  similar 
to  the  operations  apd  ^ects  9f  what  is  no!iv  named 
Animal  Mafntlum.  It  ia .  saidi  "  the  charm  tibat 
bound  a  youny  and  lovely  girl  to  an  old»  dia- 
guattog  mqnkt  and  th«  magical  inflnen^  (if  ,ihe 
glaw  of  water,  and  oven  the  yision  which  o^ade 
Catherine  choose  Fathar  Giwrd  &r  her  confessor,, 
ar«  c(un]»l«tely  in  the  course  of  Mesmerism," 

Startiilg'froai  tile  ttet «(  her  being  from  eUldbeod  o^ 
wMtds  afflwteii  wiAh  i«at«ial«osfuismbuU«m»  thus  |>redi«- 
posed  to  iiii^jpetio  plumber,  and  by  her  constitutional 
delicacy  laid  open  to  every  )ittack  on  the  nerres,  ho^ 
easy  fbr  a  man  like  Tather  Oirird  to  praetiAe  upon  her 
the  dancenms  ikill  wtieh  he  lud,  donbtlewt  long  bcfbre 
aoqnbed  by  a  close  etady  af  the  old  ecoaU  pbilQeopheni 
and  mediioinejrs. 

As  has  already  been  seen  in  the  course  of  the  'narra- 
tive, the  advocate  had  no  doubt  bat  that  primarily  the 
Jesuit  used  this  powerftil  a|;ency  merely  as  a  means  of 
exalting  and  gaiding  the  bomari  soseeptiblUtiM^  ia  saoli 
a  laannw  as  to  confer  honvur  upoB  himself  sod  Us  Order ; 
but  (hat  hie  unbridled  licentiousness,  in  spite  of  his  bet- 
ter reason,  led  him  away  from  his  original  design.  Such 
a  supposition  is,  however,  but  speculative. 

It  it  easy,  in  many  iHBtMiees,  to  trace  the  numerons 
miraeles  and  saiatship*  Aat  agitated  Franee  about  that 
period  to  the  sane  cause;  showing  that  Father  Girard 
was  by  no  means  the  first  monk  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  this  mystery,  though,  perhaps,  few  ever  adapt- 
ed it  to  snch  vile  ends. 

Bat  where  unfair  means  are  pot  into  the  haads  «f 
weak  •tring  mortala,  who  can  vouek  for  the  pui^KMes  to 
which  they  may  be  applied  t  The  moral  of  ny  tale  is, 
therefore,  that  though  I  most  firmly  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  such  au  agency  as  Mesmerism,  and  even  think 
it  might,  in  some  cases,  be  tuned  to  a  good  account,  it  Is 
my  oonvietion  that  it  wosld  for  tlie  most  part  be  made 
au  abuse  and  a  nnieaace  of;  perhaps,  even  as  I  have 
shown,  admit  of  crime  to  which,  unhappily,  there  are  but 
too  many  inlets  into  the  world  without  human  ingenuity 
seeking  to  add  to  them. 

Yes,  I  know  that  such  a  science  exists;  but  I  am  of 
opfadon  tiat  no  fotemtwmU  Jtomld  aUov)  it  l«  htin  any 
tMjr  pnMli(M(  mrtut  itoftoaiKfariw,-  titatnocauneiOunm 
pertOH  skovld  meddle  mith  it,  and  that  no  prudent  otie 
fhotild  enpote  himsel/,  or  any  member  of  hit  family,  to  iti 
injluenee ;  and  Aat,  at  <t  tkin<f  more  ^kely  to  lead  to  etU 
tk<M  to  good,  it  ihtmldb«fuitiH{fieittUlfaeertdit«itoput 
ptapU  o»  tktvr  guard  agaimt  it,  but  eertainl jf  not  madt 
lie  dfttt  of  furtieular  mearck  or  inquiry;  tte  eteMual 
utility  to  mankind  not  being  txifficientiy  ettcmiAed  to  nxAe 
it  mtik  ike  audent't  rhile. 

The  moral  is  sound,  but  too  weak  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  this  attractive  but  unhealthy  tale ; 


though,  while  Mecnnerism  is  so  mnch  in  vogue,  it 
may  be  light  ;ta  supply  a  popolat  antidote. 

Unregulated  enthusiasm,  and  the  magical  power 
(>f  the  passions  in  vain  and  unstable  minds,  i> 
equal  to  everything  alleged  here  to  have  been 
produced  by  Mesmerism.  It  would  not  do  to  ab- 
solve >yon)en  from  their  moral  jre8poaaii>ilitiee,;aor 
to  bum  men  as  sorcerenaj  because,  to  take  ftfiiidlisr 
case,  mid  pne  ^(uite  in  pnin4<v  Dr.  lAtdnermaysecBi 
to  hare-  enobanted  or  inagnetized  a  Msu  H — -^ 
a  case  that  Meecieiriam,  yrere  it  true,  weuldat  oaee 
satisfactorily  account  for.  Itw)li\Mtdotoihi{tt^ 
blame ,  plf  erapja, ,  onpe  conveniently  laid,  vjmii  the 
stars,  to  the  Mesmerizers.  Dr.  I^liotau^  tiuNgh 
pretty  taxgfim  ip.  the  icienoe,  disclaiins  the  iSagei 
power  of  the  Mesmerizeic  over  the  will  of  the  M»-,  ] 
mere^  ,who ,  ip  compelled,  it  is  averred,  to^ 
thipki  suSepi*  tafite,  smell,  add  feel,  as  ttte  moai 
potent  spirit  chooses  to  ordain  ;  to  be  in^eeniplstt 
subjection  to  his  absolute  wiU.  No  ov,  be  stji^, 
can  be  Mesinerixed  against  their  will ;  tlvMigb^by 
his  own  account,  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  WakifiekL 
surely  took  Miss  O'Koy  at  yantafe  when,  he.ina 
suddenly  cqn verted.  What  power  o(f.r«iistaiioi«F' 
what  leill  could  a  poor  half-conscious  ^u^  daagr 
ling  over  a  bftlustrade,  oppose  to  a  gentlemaD  Hio 
stole  on,  and  made  passes  at  her  behind  her  haek,: 
unless  she  could,  like  others ,  in  her  condition,  «ee 
with  the  liack  of  her  bead— «n(i  eo  appnhMd  her 
danger  ? 

Mr,  Wakefield  had  been  indaqed  to  wiUiesi'OWt 
of  Dr.  ElliotBon's  wonderful  c^KMbitioins  of  Mea-i 
merism.  Be  had  gone  an  uubetitver ;  .and,  wJmd 
the  experiments  were  over,  was  retiring  at  IWfd 
sceptical,  MdMn,  in  passing/through  a  gallery  ef  tke 
Hospital,  "he  aecidently  notioed  onsi  of.ib^ 
O'Keys,  with  her  back  to  him,  hanging  over  the 
balusters,  and  sUll  in  the  Mesmeric  delirinn^  andi 
therefore  highly  sosceptiUe.  lie  thought  thci  a 
most  favourable  opportunity  to  test  hff,  bee»nw< 
he  was  satisfied  tliat  she  oould  not  see  aaytlting 
that  he  did.  He  made  a  pass  behind  her  bacb  at- 
some  distanoe,  and  she  wae  iastantly  fixed  and  fi- 
gid,  and  perfectly  senseless.  He  had  sense  ftKHigh' 
to  believe  his  senses ;  was  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
Mesmerism,  and  has  since  uesmeri^eed  mai\y.lMiO-i 
dred  persons,  and  spread  the  truth  widely."    ' '  u< 

This  waa  indeed  a  sadden  and  lemackable  «dp- 
rersion ;  but  how,  we  again  ask,  could  MiMt 
O'Key's  mil  have  protected  her  from  the, inap"*- 
tic  influence  of  Mn  Wakefield  ?  The  iroo^t*  *••)' 
that  thus  left  to  mam  about  aJlo9e«f  ab*':^ 
not  tumbled  over  the  balusters  and  broloa  hen 
neck.  '   ' 


THE  SERENADE. 

(PIIOII   VBIANP.) 


"What  from  my  slumbers  wakes  me  now. 
With  sweetest  mnsio^  power  t — 

O  mother,  see  t  who  oan  it  be 
In  this  deep  midnight  hour  t " 

"  I  nothing  hear,  I  nothing  8ee>— 
Sreak  Utft  thy  riumbcn  mild  t 


No  lover  tunes  his  lute  for  thee. 
Thou  poor,  pain-stricken  child.'' 

"  It  is  not  earthly  music,  this. 
Which  makes  my  joy  so  light — 

The  angels  call  me  with  their  sodc*' 
U  BMlhur,  dear,  good  night  I" 


iiti.-    " 
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PERAULT ;  OB  SLAVES  AND  THEIR  MASTERS. 
( Gmditded  from  page  416  of<mr  Juij/  Number.) 


CHAPTER  XtX. 

Wau>£nbkro  vras  sittbig  alone  in  his  library 
when  Miss  BellgroTe  -was  annoonoed  ;  and  she  had 
acateely  oroased  the  verandah  when  he  was  at  her 
sid«.  **  Tins  is  an  honour,"  he  exclaimed,  aa  he 
preaaed  her  hand  to  his  lips;  "an  honour,  indeed, 
that  I  little  sntaeipated." 

"  I  feu  it  may  be  deemed  a  rash  intrasion,"  she 
answered,  smiling. 

**  Say  not  so,"  he  answered ;  "  surely  an  angel  of 
mercy  may  deign  to  visit  the  afflicted." 

Matilda  sighed,  and  qtoke  not  till  they  entered 
the  drawing-room  and  were  seated ;  when,  after  s 
few  words  of  every-day  courtesy,  she  at  once  ex- 
plained to  Waldenbeig  the  object  of  her  visit,  and 
used  every  effort  to  gain  him  over  to  befHend  Zama. 
He  listened  with  his  eyes  bent  steadfastly  on  the 
ground,  now  and  then  biting  his  nether  lip,  and 
knitting  his  brows ;  and  when  she  had  ended,  he 
said,  "  You  seem  deeply  interested  for  this  negro ! " 
"  I  am,"  she  eagerly  answered.  "  I  ever  found 
him  fiuthful,  generous,  and  afiiictionate." 

Waldenberg  started,  and  bent  upon  her  a  look 
of  searching  scrutiny;  but,  unconscious  of  his  gaze, 
HatQda  continued :  "And  then  his  poor  sister,  Zada, 
wfts  the  companion  of  my  childhood  and  my  friend." 
Her«  her  voice  trembled  as  she  looked  up  in  Wal- 
d«nl»e*g*B  &oe.  "  Surely,"  she  said, "  you  have  not 
harmed  h»V' 

**  Her  I"  exclaimed  Waldenberg ;  "  harm  her  ? 
I  really  do  not  understand  you." 

**  Shy  that  Zada  is  safe— save  Zama,  and  I  will 
foi^veall,"  said  Matilda,  imploringly. 

He  drew  his  hand  across  his  foi^ead  as  he 
muttered,  "Zada?  I  remember  now — the  dog  accus- 
ed bm  of  carrying  o8F  his  sister,  when  he  struck 
me  to  the  earth. — Miss  Bellgrove,"  he  added,  aloud, 
"  I  cannot,  will  not,  interfere  on  this  negro's 
behdf." 

"  If  yon  have  any  humanity,"  said  she,  "do  not, 
I  implore  of  you,  wreak  ydur  iU-judged  vengeance 
on  the  poor  lad ! " 

He  frowned  bitterly,  and  striking  his  heel  on 
the  floor,  answered  in  a  deep,  stem  voice, — ^"If 
every  hair  on  that  negro's  head  could  ransom  a 
universe,-^  every  breath  he  drew,  could  save  a 
sold  from  perdition,— I  would  not,  and  I  thall  not 
save  Mm  f' 

"  This  is  fearfiil!"  said  Matilda,  shuddering. 
"  But  surely,  when  Matilda  Bellgrove  asks  yon  to 
befriend  one  who  saved  her  life,  yon  will  not  scorn 
her  entreaties." 

"  I  know  that  the  negro  saved  your  life.  Miss 
Bellgrove,"  said  the  Colonel,  fiercely.  "  I  saw  him 
save  you  from  the  Indians— yet,  in  that  hour  of 
dread  and  danger,  I  also  saw  the  base-born  dog 
press  his  burning  lips  to  your  cheek  1" 

"  Slanderous  liar ! "  exclaimed  Matilda,  starting 
to  her  feet,  her  eyes  ilashiug  like  fiery  orbs,  and 
her  whole  frame  convulaed  with  passion.  Tlie  blood 
yau  X.— »o.  cxvi. 


suddenly  rushed  from  her  cheek,  and  left  her  deadly 
pale,  then  flowed  again,  dying  her  face  and  bosom 
with  the  deepest  blushes.  "  Yet,"  she  said,  as  she 
recovered  her  power  of  speech,  *'I  have  acted  wrong 
in  degrading  myself  so  far,  as  to  solicit  favours  at 
the  hand  of  one  so  utterly  beneath  contempt;  or 
to  talk  of  pity  and  mercy  to  one  who  has  not  the 
common  filings  of  a  man!"  She  turned,  and 
proudly  walked  from  the  spartnient,  leaving  Wal- 
denberg  overwhelmed  wltii  confusion  and  ngKt. 
He  saw  the  rashness  of  his  conduct,  and  woold 
have  thrown  himself  at  her  feet  and  sued  fbr  par- 
don,  but  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  without  the  power 
to  move,  till  looking  up,  he  encountered  the  stupe- 
fied and  perplexed  countenance  of  Whackie,  who 
stood,  witii  gaping  mouth,  staring  at  him.  "Here, 
fellow,"  cried  Waldenberg,  drawing  a  well-filled 
purse  from  his  pocket,  and  placing  it  in  Whackie's 
hand,  "  take  that — ^fly  after  your  mistress — delay 
her  for  one  moment — I  wish  to  speak  to  her — ^fly  1" 

Poor  Whackie  knew  as  much  about  love's  di- 
plomacy and  bribery,  as  he  did  about  Hebrew  or 
High  Dutch ;  and  naturally  thinking  the  purse  was 
intended  for  his  mistress,  harried  after  her.  Matilda 
was  just  stepping  into  her  carriage,  when  the  negro 
called  on  her  to  stop.  "  Coram  Wallinbeg  want 
for  speak  wid  you,  and  he  was  send  you  dat."  He 
placed  the  purse  in  her  hand,  but  started  back,  as 
she  suddenly  dashed  it  at  his  £eet,  and  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  exclaimed — "  What !  insult  upon  insult ! 
Colonel  Waldenberg  may  thank  his  stars  that  I 
am  not  a  man,  otherwise  he  would  pay  dearly  for 
his  conduct."  She  stepped  into  the  carriage  and 
drove  ofi^,  leaving  Whackie  more  confounded  than 
ever.  He  had  just  enough  of  sense  left  to  perceive, 
that  Matilda  was  insulted;  and,  highly  indignant 
at  Waldenberg,  he  picked  up  the  purse  to  return  , 
it  to  him. 

"  Will  yonr  mistress  consent  to  see  me  1"  cried 
Waldenberg,as  Whackieentered  his  preeenoe  again. 

"  No,"  answered  Whackie,  sulkily. 

"  What  says  she  1 "  inquired  the  Colonel. 

"  She  says,  she  get  a  man  to  gib  you  good  lickee 
for  insult  she.  Sb»  no  want  you  money — she  no 
take  nm,"  said  Whackie,  as  he  tossed  the  purse  on 
the  table. 

"  The  fellow's  mad,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel.  "  I 
gave  you  no  money  to  give  her. 

"  O  Lor !  wol  a  lie ! "  exclahned  Whackie. 

The  Colonel  darted  at  Whackie  like  an  enraged 
tiger.  "Curses  on  you!"  he  exclaimed,  "  you 
have  ruined  me,  you  black  dog  I  I  will  tear  you 
limb  from  limb !" 

Whackie  did  not  await  the  onset  of  his  foe,  but 
fled  from  the  apartment  with  the  utmost  speed, 
tumbling  over  one  of  the  quadroon  footmen,  and 
rolling  headlong  down  the  outer  staircase ;  then 
starting  up,  vaulted  over  the  cbsed  gateway,  nor 
halted  till  he  had  gained  the  innermost  recess  of 
his  master  s  kitchen. 
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Miss  Nonisville  was  sitting  alone  in  her  apart- 
ment when  Matilda  returned,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  her  cousin  enter  in  a  state  of  violent  agit»' 
tion.  Springing  towards  her,  she  caught  her  in 
her  arms,  and  kindly  inquired  the  cause  thereof; 
when  Matilda,  leaning  her  forehead  on  her  fair 
cousin's  bosom,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Sud- 
denly shaking  the  cloud  of  sorrow  firam  her  brow, 
she  said,  "It  is  past  now;  I  am  only  angry  at  my- 
self for  being  so  blinded."  The  cause  of  her  grief 
was  soon  told ;  and  Letia  gave  &ee  vent  to  her 
honest  indignation  at  Waldenberg's  rash  and  un- 
gentlemanly  conduct. 


The  period  fixed  for  the  execution  of  Perault, 
and  the  other  ringleaders  of  the  plot,  was  rapidly 
drawing  nigh ;  and  such  was  the  dread  felt  by  the 
white  population  of  another  outbreak,  that  many 
of  tlie  principal  families  quitted  the  city,  and  retired 
to  the  Northern  State8,and  to  such  other  places  they 
considered  safe. 

Waldenberg  resolved  to  give  one  blow  to  the 
temper  and  pride  of  Maitland,  which  he  hoped 
would  gall  him  to  the  heart's  core.  Knowing  that 
Maitland  was  averse  to  the  wholesale  butchery  of 
the  condemned  negroes,  he  arranged  so  that  more 
than  twenty  of  them  should  be  executed  on  one 
gallows,  and  at  the  same  moment ;  and  caused  the 
orders  for  carrying  of  the  sentence  into  effect,  and 
superintending  the  execution,  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Major  Maitland.  Against  so  broad  an 
insult  as  this,  Maitland  at  once  protested,  and  for- 
warded the  resignation  of  his  commission  as  major 
in  the  Cadet  Brigade.  Had  "Waldenberg  been  in  a 
fit  state  to  meet  him  in  a  hostile  eucoimter,  he 
would  instantly  have  challenged  him ;  but  the  Col- 
onel, knowing  the  proud  and  fiery  nature  of  his 
rival,  cautiously  kept  out  of  his  way,  and  confined 
himself  to  his  own  mansion,  on  the  allegation  of 
ill  health. 

While  Maitland  was  chafing  against  the  studied 
'  insult  he  had  received,  Mr.  Bellgrove,  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant  Galliard,  called  on  him.  To  them 
he  unfolded  all  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  and  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  retire  from  the  city. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  leaving  the  city  also," 
said  Mr.  Bellgrove;  "but  must  retire  with  my 
firiends  to  the  Northern  States ;  for,  in  the  present 
excited  state  of  the  plantations,  I  cannot  think  of 
my  friends  risking  their  lives  by  returning  amongst 
the  negroes." 

"And  I,"  said  Maitland,  smiling,  "mean  to  re- 
tire to  my  own  plantation  on  the  coast,  and  take 
up  my  abode  amongst  n^;roe6,  whose  affection  and 
fidelity  I  can  depend  upon," 

"As  forme,"  said  Galliard,  "my  negroes  are 
nearly  all  in  this  confounded  plot  together;  and  if 
some  of  the  poor  fellows  should  be  executed,  the 
rest  will  be  up  in  arms  beyond  all  doubt." 

"Then,  gentlemen,"  said  Maitland,  "  I  shall  be 
most  happy  if  you  will  accompany  me  to  Tenda  Cove. 
Mr.  Bellgrove,  if  you  can  influence  yojir  fair  nieces 
to  risk  themselves  among  my  faithful  negroes,  it 
will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  watch  over  their 
safety  till  the  city  becomes  more  settled.' 


Mr.  Bellgrove  caught  him  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
"Joyfully  do  I  accept  of  your  kind  invitation ;  and, 
thenfor^  I  shall  burden  yon  with  my  whole  house- 
hold for  a  season." 

"  And  I  with  mine,"  said  Galliard. 

Maitland  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  ready 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  ;  and '  Mr.  Bellgrove 
and  Galliard  hurried  homewards  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations. 

Miss  Bellgrove  and  Letia  received  the  invitation 
with  much  pleasure  ;  for  they  had  long  wished  io 
see  a  plantation  so  much  spoken  of,  and  so  highly 
praised  as  was  Maitland's.  Maitland  sent  aa  ex- 
press to  Tenda  Cove  to  prepare  for  their  reception; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  the  whole  psrfy 
embarked  for  the  plantation,  attended  by  several 
of  their  household  negroes. 

On  approaching  the  island,  the  party  beheld  a 
large  body  of  negroes  drawn  up  on  the  beach;  and 
Mr.  BeU^ve  cast  an  anxious  and  alarmed  glance 
at  Maitland,  who,  smiling,  answered  the  looL 

"  There  are  an  immense  number  of  negroes  ob 
the  beach,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove.  "  In  such  trouble- 
some times  as  these,  sum  numbers  might  excite 
alarm." 

"  Were  every  planter  as  certain  of  a  loving  wel- 
come from  his  servants,  as  X  am  from  mine,  he 
would  not  dread  to  encounter  them,*  ansi^eied 
Maitland. 

Amid  loud  cheers  and  shouts  of  joy,  the  p&rty 
landed  on  the  beach.    The  negroes  seemed  actually 
frantic  with  rapture,  at  beholding  Maitland.    Old 
men  pressed  forward  to  meet  him ;  the  young  ones 
were  jumping  with  joy ;  negro  mothers  were  ele- 
vating their  little  chubby,  black,  pudding-looking 
piccaninnies,  to  get  a  view  "ob  Massa;"  and  the 
little  ones  crowed,  and  kicked,  and  laughed,  withu 
much  glee  as  their  seniors :  it  seemed  a  perfect 
jubilee  among  the  negroes.  And  ajs  Maitland  walk- 
ed along,  widi  Miss  Bellgrove  leaning  on  his  atm, 
the  acclamations  of  the  crowd  around  him  sounded 
more  grateful  to  his  ears  than  any  praises  he  had 
ever  met  with.    He  cast  a  proud  and  happy  look 
on  the  joyous,  sable  mob  ;  and  their  merry  coimte- 
nances  beamed  with  redoubled  pleasure  on  catching 
the  kind  looks  of  their  "young  Massa."     The 
company  now  entered  a  long   shady  avenue  of 
orange,  fig,  pride-of-India,  and  magnolia  trees, 
beautifully  arranged ;   and,  on  each  side  of  the 
avenue,  deeply  embowered  in  their  shade,  stpod  the 
huts  of  the  negroes.     lEach  negro  had  his  heautt- 
ful  garden  in  front,  and  its  porch  trinuned  Wl 
vines  and  jessamines;  and  flowers  of  brilliant  hto 
tastefully  laid  out,  glittered  here  and  there.    . 

"I  thought,"  said  Matilda,  "that  my  own  plan- 
tation of  Myrtlegrove  vied  with  any  to  the  SbiiOU 
but  this  surpasses  it  by  far."  _, 

Maitland  was  about  to  answer,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  band  of  negro  children,  all  neatly  aress- 
ed,  who  came  pressing  around  them,  offering  thepi 
flowers  and  firuit.  "Ah!  Massa,  goodMass^* 
take  one  from  me"— "Bo  take  present,  Masav-^ 
"I  keep  all  dese  flowers  for  you,  Massa"—^ 
some  of  the  little  ones,  offering  him  besul^ 
nosegays  of  the  rarest  flowers.  "And  de  prelly 
lady,  too,"  cried  another.    «  Ah !  Missee,  oblige  m 
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by  taldn;  some  fralt :  see  here  be  nice  peach  and 
nectarine — I  keep  all  for  Massa;  and  if  you  come 
and  be  our  pretty  Missee,  we  gib  yon  all  de  flowerg 
aikd  de  sweet  fmit.  Do  take  some,  dear  lady." 
^ad  the  party  taken  all  the  fruit  and  flowers  offer- 
ed them,  they  would  hare  had  a  wagon-load;  and 
the  -wild  joy  the  negroes  showed,  on  their  presents 
being  even  kindly  looked  at,  was  truly  pleasing. 
The  happy,  healthy  looks  of  old  and  young — ^the 
neat  i^nd  clean,  nay,  even  elegant  appearance  of 
their  clothing,  denoted  the  great  attention  paid  to 
them  by  their  generous-hearted  master. 

**  Truly,"  said  Mr.  NorrisTille  to  Mr.  Bellgrov^ 
**this  is  an  earthly  paradise.  Never  did  I  think 
fbat  one  man  could  inspire  so  many  hearts  with 
such  true  delight," 

"And  he  deserves  it  aQ,"  said  Mr.  Bellgroye; 
"  for  if  any  man  ever  befriended  the  poor  negro 
e,  it  is  Major  Maitland." 

CialUard,  who  was  escorting  Miss  Norrisville, 
I  somewhat  surprised  to  observe  her  in  tears,  and 
kindly  inquired  the  cause  of  her  grief. 

**  Nay,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  do  not  call  it  grief 
— ftnr  grief  cannot  be  known  in  so  gay  a  scene 
«s  this.    How  happy  most  he  be  who  causes  such 

joy!" 

**  I  verity  beUeve,"  answered  Galllard,  "  that  he 
has  the  saddest  heart  on  the  plantation — ^that  is  to 
say,  if  he  has  a  heart  at  all,  which  I  sadly  doubt." 

"No  heart !"  said  Miss  NorrisviUe,  with  a  look 
of  surprise. 

"No  more  than  I  have,"  said  Gralljard,  with  a 
pxofennd  righ.  "  Both  were  stolen  by  two  fair 
cousins — ^heigho !" 

"You  should  apprehend  the  fidr  thieves,"  said 
young  Charles  BeUgrove,  who  was  at  their  side. 

"So  we  have,"  answered  Galliard;  "but  they 
don't  appreletid  us." 

Bantering  each  other  they  walked  onwards. 
'  "'Pon  soul,  Whackie,"  said  Tom,  who  had  again 
been  taken  into  favour  by  his  master,  and  now 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  party  with  a  few  more 
of  the  household,  "'pon  soul,  dis  is  line  place. 
Nice,  good-looka  gals  here — ^"pon  soful!  Dere  is 
two  ob  dem  smile  on  me!"  and  Tom,  grinning, 
Jdssed  his  hand  to  the  sable  damsels. 

"Caw !"  said  Whackie, "  de  gals  be  only  laugh 
at  you  confounded  nonsense.  Don't  make  fool  ob 
youshef!" 

"'Pon  soul,  Whackie,  yon  no  know  de  fbmale 
lieart:  embsowerrysnspectableoflub— specially 
yiiii  good-looka  chap  like  I." 

**  You  is  worth  ten  doUa  any  day !"  cried  a  n^;ro 
at  Us  side.  Tom  started,  looked  frightened-like 
around,  and,  hanging  his  head,  muttered  "  Dam  de 
imdoUa!" 

Maitland  and  his  party  now  reached  the  front  of 
the  mansion-house,  and  here  all  that  was  rich  and 
Waotifal  ia  that  sunny  clime,  seemed  to  strew 
max  stores  with  liberality.  The  garden  glowed  in 
gotgeous  beauty  like  a  second  Eden,  and  the  senses 
wm  intoxicate  with  the  richest  perfumes.  The 
mat  entrance  to  the  house  was  of  the  purest 
n^arble;  whilst  the  sweet  rose,  the  jessamine,  and 
vine  cUmbed  around  the  verandahs,  giving  the 
lioiue  fhe  appearance  of  a  bower  of  richest  boraty. 
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A  host  of  gorgeously-apparelled  household  ne- 
groes were  drawn  up  to  receive  them ;  and  scarcely 
had  they  ascended  the  marble  staircase,  when  Mait- 
land was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  an  aged  Mustee 
woman,  who  wept  with  joy,  and  gave  vent  to  her 
feelings  in  broken  exclamations  of  fondness. 

"  My  dear,  kind  nurse,"  said  Maitland,  affection- 
ately, "  I  am  come  to  you  again." 

"And  you  have  been  in  battle  and  in  danger," 
shesobbed, ''and  Ifarfromyoa.  But  heaven  has 
heard  my  prayers:  you  are  safe." 

"  Ladies,"  said  Maitland,  "you  behold  in  this 
kind-hearted  female,  the  protectress  of  my  infancy. 
But  for  her  love  and  intrepidity,  I  might  have  per> 
ished,  helpless  and  unknown." 

"And  this,"  said  Matilda,  "is  the  nurse  who 
braved  your  grandfather's  wrath  to  place  yon  in 
his  arms?" 

"  The  same,"  answered  Maitland.  "  And  while 
I  breathe  she  shall  meet  with  the  affection  of  a  son 
from  me." 

They  entered  a  large  and  richly-adorned  apart- 
ment, and  the  eyes  of  the  company  were  attracted 
towards  a  portrait  of  a  young  feinale,  of  dazzling 
beauty,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  hanging  of 
black  crape. 
"Beautiful  {"excLumed  Mr.  Nonisville,  entranced 
with  the  lovely  features  portrayed  on  the  canvass. 
"  Could  such  a  being  belong  to  earth?  who,  what 
was  she  ?" 

"  My  mother,"  said  Maitland,  in  a  voice  trem- 
bling with  emotion.  Mr,  NorrisviUe  stepped  back 
abated;  and  the  ladies  were  shown  into  their 
apartments  to  arrange  their  dresses. 

Tom  and  Whackie,  by  way  of  spending  the  time, 
resolved  to  sport  their  figures  through  the  different 
gardens  attached  to  the  n^;ro  huts,  hoping  to  daz- 
zle the  eyes  of  some  sable  Venus.  In  passing  one 
of  the  huts,  a  band  of  children  came  running  along 
the  walk,  each  with  a  book  in  its  hand. 

"Eh !"  cried  one  little  girl,  as  she  observed  the 
two  strange  negroes,  "here  be  two  nigger  genelem 
from  town] 

"Ha!"  grinned  Tom,  "yon  isheardat,  Whackie? 
— ^BmHtmfnm  Town  !' — dat  gal  ishab  good  diiA- 
<arymation," — meaning  discrimination,  as  we  sup- 
pose. 

"Cleba  gal  dat  is,"  said  Whackie,  pleased  at 
being  mistaken  for  a  town  swell. 

"Come  here,  my  pratty  gal,"  cried  Tom  to  the 
gfrl,  who  drew  nigh  and  curtsied  to  him.  "  Wot 
is  dis  yon  hab  got — ^book,  eh? — yon  is  read  um?" 

"  Oh  yes,  Sir,"  answered  the  girl.  "  Massa  is 
werry  good :  he  teach  all  de  boys  and  gals  on  de 
plantation  for  read  and  write." 

"^Kdeboy8andgals!"criedTom.  "'Ponsoul, 
dat  is  strange!" 

Tom  opened  the  book,  and  holding  it' upside 
down,  pretended  to  peruse  its  contents;  whQe 
Whackie  thrust  his  head  over  Tom's  shoulder,  to 
see  "  wot  de  book  was  say." 

"  Oh,  Sir!"  cried  the  girl  to  Tom,  "you  hold  de 
book  upside  down ;  dat  is  de  wrong  way  for  read ! " 

"  Ah !"  said  Tom,  gravely,  "dat  is  de  way  nigger 
use  for  read  Itog  ago." 
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PERAULT ;  OR  SLAVES  AND  THEIR  MASTERS. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

It  was  the  night  preceding  the  execution,  when 
Zaraa,  tired  of  pacing  up  and  down  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  cell,  threw  himself  apon  the  rude  conch 
therein,  and  gare  way  to  the  conflicting  feelings 
which  raged  within  his  bosom. 

**  Fool ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  to  be  led  aude  by  a  vain 
chimera — a  thing  which  I  might  have  known 
was  an  impossibility!  To  be  dragged  to  ruin 
by  a  Tidn  enthusiast — ^forfeiting  the  good  opinion 
of  alll  loved — ^branded  as  a  rebellious  murderer — 
an  ingrate— all  that  is  vile !  and  djring  the  death 
of  a  dog! — Let  me  not  think  of  it,"  he  continued, 
as  he  started  up,  and  once  more  hurriedly  paced  to 
and  fit).  "  Ah,  Zada!"  he  exclaimed,  "  who  will 
tell  thee  of  thy  brother's  fate?  and  thou,  whose 
yeiy  name  was  a  spell  to  urge  me  on — Matilda ! 
what  must  thou  think  of  me  ?  Alas!  there  is  none 
to  feel  for — none  to  pity  the  poor  slave."  He  flung 
himself  again  npon  the  couch,  as  he  added,  "Let  me 
at  least  meet  my  fate  like  a  man.  I  have  erred ; 
and  if  heaven  has  doomed  me  to  this  death,  why 
should  I  fly  in  the  face  of  its  decree?"  The  sound 
of  a  key  grating  in  the  lock  of  the  door  of  his  dun- 
geon aroused  him.  "  It  cannot  be  time  yet,"  he 
said ;  "  it  is  not  yet  dawn."  The  door  slowly 
opened,  the  rays  £rom  a  dark  lantern  shone  into 
the  cell,  and  a  voice,  in  a  low  yet  earnest  whisper, 
said,  "Zama,  arise!" 

"  I  am  here,"  answered  Zama.  "  What  wouldst 
thou  with  me?" 

«  Be  silent,"  answered  the  voice  agun.  "Arise, 
and  follow  me." 

"Where,  and  for  what  purpose?" 

"Escape  is  in  your  power!"  was  the  earnest 
answer.  "  I  come  in  name  of  your  sister,  to  tii 
your  flight  from  captivi^  and  death." 

"  My  nster !"  exdfumed  the  negro ;  "  where 
—how?" 

"  For  heaven  8  sake  be  silent,"  answered  the 
voice.  "A  ringle  word  may  betray  us:  follow 
me— quick— cautiously,  now."  Zama  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  followed  his  deliverer  from  the  dun- 
geon. Silently  and  cautiously  they  moved  through 
several  windings  of  the  building,  till,  ascending  a 
narrow  staircase,  they  entered  a  large  hall.  Here 
the  stranger  paused  and  whispered,  "  We  must  de- 
scend from  this  window.  If  we  escape  the  senti- 
nel's notice,  'tis  well;  if  not,  we  must  secure  him." 
They  approached  the  window,  and  the  stranger 
fastened  a  strong  cord  to  one  of  the  balustrades  and 
quickly  descended.  Zama,  following  him,  found 
himself  within  the  small  garden  attached  to  the 
prison.  With  rapid  steps  they  hurried  through 
the  garden ;  and  the  stranger,  applying  a  key  to  a 
small  gate,  opened  it,  and  catching  Zama  by  the 
arm,  dragged  him  along,  through  the  most  retired 
lanes,  till  they  reached  the  bank  of  the  Ashley. 
Here  the  stranger  paused  and  said, — ^•*  We  are  not 
yet  safe ;  there  u  a  canoe  amongst  the  reeds  in  yon- 
der swamp,  we  must  cross  the  Ashley  in  it."  Di- 
recting Zama  where  to  find  the  canoe,  the  stranger 
remained  close  by  the  banks  of  the  river,  till  Zama 
rowed  up— then  springing  into  the  canoe  he  took 
one  of  the  paddles,  and  telUngZama  to  pull  strong- 
ly, they  soon  passed  the  cnnent  and  reached  the 


opposite  side  of  tlie  river.  Here  they  stepped  on 
shore;  and  the  stranger,  addressing  Zama,  said, 
"  Your  work  is  not  yet  done.  I  proceed  through 
the  woods  to  warn  your  friends  of  your  safety. 
Einter  the  canoe  again,  and  row  to  the  bar  of  the 
bay,  where  you  will  find  a  small  Tessel  waiting  to 
convey  you  to  the  Bermudas." 

"  You  spoke  of  my  sister,"  said  Zama.  "  Tell  me 
of  her:  is  she  safe— is  she  vrell  ?" 

"She  is,"  answered  his  deliverer;  "and  will 
meet  you  on  board  of  the  vessel ! " 

"  And  you?"  said  Zama,  "  suirely  I  may  know 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  escape  ?" 
^  "  To  one,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  who  fool- 
ishly has  been  the  cause  of  grief  to  both  yon  and 
Zada.    I  am  Ckarlet  WaldetAerg  !" 

"  Charles  Waldenberg!"  exclaimed  Zama,  start- 
ing with  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Captain.  "  Led  aside  by  my 
own  foolish  passions,  and  the  devices  of  that  arch- 
deceiver  Perault,  I  carried  your  sister  forcibly  fiom 
her  mistress's  plantation.  Touched  by  Zada's  grief, 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  do  her  farther  wrong;  and 
I  give  you  the  word  of  a  Carolinian  and  a  soldier, 
that  at  my  hands,  she  has,  beyond  her  abduction, 
received  no  insult — no  injury." 

"I  will  believe  yon,"  said  Zama.  "And  yet, 
what  an  abyss  of  guUt  and  misery  yoa  have  jdung- 
ed  me  into ! " 

"  Let  that  pass,"  said  the  Captain.  "  I  was  on 
the  point  of  restoring  Zada  to  her  mistress,  when 
intelligence  of  your  iU-timed  rebellion,  and  yonr 
defeat  and  captivity  reached  us.  I  then  solemnly 
pledged  myself  to  aid  your  escape;  and  Zadi, 
anxious  to  accompany  you,  remained  at  my  plan- 
tation on  the  coast.  Repeated  attempts  were  mad^ 
but  failed ;  till  to-night,  imposing  on  the  guards  as 
being  on  command,  I  enter^  your  prison.  I  have 
been  successful — the  rest  remains  with  yvmniiL" 

Scarcely  crediting  his  senses,  Zama  listened  to 
the  detail  of  the  young  man ;  but  was  suddenly 
aroused  from  his  stupor  by  Charles  sayings— "  Re- 
main here  till  you  observe  a  light  upon  yonder 
point  of  land:  that  light  will  be  the  si^ial  that  all 
is  ready ;  then  row  the  canoe  to  the  opening  of  the 
bay — we  will  be  watchingfor  yonr  arrival."   Gnsp- 
ing  Zama  by  the  hand,  he  said,— "God  bless  yon! 
•^I  hope  to  see  you  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  dan- 
ger."   He  turned,  and  hurriedly  hied  thnnigh  the 
forest,  leaving  Zama  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Joy- 
ful that  his  sister  was  safe,  and  anxious  io  behold 
her  once  more,  the  negro  earnestly  awaited  the  sig^ 
nal  to  approadi  the  bay.    Yet  his  joy  was  (rften- 
times  clouded,  with  the  thoughts  of  his  hajJe* 
countrymen,  who  were  so  fast  drawing  nigh  their 
doom;  and  dark  doubts  would  arise  on  his  aind, 
whether  his  own  escape   could  be  fully  effiBcteo. 
At  length  he  observed  the  beacon  on  the  pwnt;  sad 
as  it  shot  up  in  a  flickering  flame,  the  assiwsw* 
of  safety  filled  his  bosom,  and  inspired  him  with 
new  hopes. 

Zama  entered  the  canoe,  and,  seiriog  the  o»^ 
strained  every  nerve  to  reach  the  opening  "^ ^ 
bar.  He  soon  passed  Fort  Knokney;  and,  by  dint 
of  hard  rowing,  speedily  ai^roached  the  P***** 
bftwixt  Fort  Moultrie  and  Fort  Jwk«»«i  """^ 
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tike'  -wihA  sudfenly' chaiig:ed',  and  Htiw  in  lieairy 
blasta'fitmi  3ie  Atlantic  ocean.    The  sea  hegin  to 
ite6  tepidly;  and  the  heavy  swell  bursting  on  the 
bieUcen  at  the  bar,  trhirled  their  long  wreaths  off 
Miiiite  toUm, Ukefieiy  flakes, high  in  the  air;  while 
•Aa  Ibad  roll  of  the  approaching  thunder,  come  in 
sullen  and  terrific  p^s  ftoni  the  raging  main. 
&ma'knew  this  was  a  prelnde  to  one  of  Aose  aw- 
ful tornadoes,  which  burst  with  snch  wild  derss- 
"^tin^  9axy  over  the  southern  coasts ;  and  with  a 
yiew  to  save  himself  ftotn  the  llurrioane,  he  resohred 
ity^hin'^e  cbitoe  d«boi«,'(md  seek  his  way,  through 
the  woo^  and  swamps,  to  the  beaofa.     He  had 
•ietttct/fy  com«)  to  this  reeoliriiioii,  when  the  canoe 
"Wms  rjdsed  by  a  h«!tivy  swell,  while  the  heavens 
seemed  rolling  back  like  a  scn^  and  vomiting  fbrth 
'dlie>"e«rtiM^b)a8e0flightl)ing.    A  leud  prcJonged 
peal  of  thunder  burst  around  the  canoe;  while  the 
^*Utl^^dM(t<Jhi^it,t<Msedtbeoanoe,Iikeafeatiier, 
ill  tb«  air,  and  dashed  it  to  pieees,  leaving  Zama 
0smgfMug  atnottgst  the  raging  waters.    Boldly  he 
'cjiuii(imhe^hiig«  MtioWs,  and  witii  vigonms  strokes 
•atnve-  tO'  tooh  tile  nearest  point  of  laad.    At 
iMigth  lie  fdt'himSeif  amongst  the  breakers,  and 
■tMtet  to-aild'fro  in  the  boifing  surge.    A  fragment 
of  the  broken  canoe  stniek  i^fainst  him;    and, 
.dutdhUg'  it  in  Ms  grsc^,  be  was  drifted  on  along 
5oUh  iti    The  "waves  were  bunting  fast  over  him; 
the  noise  of  the  waters  became  louder  and  louder 
inUreirs;  wliitelhe  w&vesroUed  arousd  him  Uke 
Infold  4aifM^  and  a  ttonsand  demms  seemed  whirl- 
ii^;'  their  wild  flight  before  him.     Helplessly  was 
)l0  drifted  onwards,  tiU,  seined  by  one  hnge  billow, 
.he  was  beme  alon^  witih  fearful  force,  and  dashed 
kiOdlaBg  OB  *  tand-^wnk,  where  he  lay  stuiraed  aad 
.bbndiwffi- '  ' 

':'^'iecovsrii^fakieiises,|ZamawaBhorrDr-stricken 
aHhdfiiiyef  the'Stom.  l%ebilfewB  seemed  every 
mottwnt  increasing  iBmegBitQde,  uid  the  lightning 
'bfataed  totth  incessantly,  wrapping  the  ooeaa  in  a 
{JsiMpy  of  fire.  His  attentioB  was  now  attracted 
(ftVards  a  small  dark  spcok,  whieh  w(ts  tossiiig 
trinnng  the  breakers.  Witti  straining  eyeballs  he 
'^aiad  upon  ihe-advoncing  object.  Asitdrewnigher 
'Otliarui^nr,  and  beOBme  move  distinet  beneath  the 
l^j^iiUingVldBsa^  he  beheld  a  stnallvessel  dismasted, 
■jmi  drifting  belbve  the  gale  towards  the  aand-bank 
ea  wUdt'he  etood.  One  bright,  broad  flash  iUamed 
'tiib  ^Bok-of  {he  drifting  wreck,  and  Zama  beheld 
't»ifi||Brta  oUagiBgto  the  broken  masi^  and  the 
'glateshanet-npaBi  the  white  robes  of  a  femalew  With 
■a^hifflihgioiy,  Zaana  rushed  amcngst  the  surf,  as 
a  iSa  fseble-aann  oonld'stiU  the  raging  of  the  storm; 
IntihA  was  huikd  book.  Again  he  satw  the  vessd 
taneMOrthecxcatof  aaenormmiBwave;  apiercing 
.ihriekahiae  above  the  wild  uproar  of  the  stonn — 
imii&a  lUrAted  vessel  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
.-mteta  A^ikiB  Zaasa  attoupted  to  rush  forward, 
tDrtiw  *aw»e.«f  the  hapkss  beings  oast  amongst  the 
itnigea  .whin  Mmlding  soiBeUiing  floating  amongst 
the  foam,  he  clutched  at  it,  and  dragging  it  to  the 
jMBd-bria^fodBd  his  worst  lean  confirmed — it  teas 
•ki$^$tm/.  la  bitter  ageny  of  soul  he  {nressed  his 
1^1*  tei  the  cdd,  e<»ld  cheek  of  the  inanimate  form. 
4'jM»—<lt(y  si«tw<— my  beloved  one!"  he  cried, 
'<14oatlb«>»ii«ibeaiithy  heart-broken  brother?  She 


hears  me  not,"  he  cried;  in'  aecents  of  deepest  woe. 

*•  She  is  gone;  my  last^  my  only  hope  on  earth." 

He  oast  himtdf  at  the  side  of  tite  hapleas  girl^  aad 
Sense  and  brain  steraedieeltag  beneath  the  sheek 
of  this  aaiookei>foraikisfi>rtaae.    ^^ZiOt,  Zadal" 
he  shrieked,  as  if  caUii>ir<*ii  her  lume-'woahl'awalden 
her  tb  eonscionsness'-'Bnd'IieipMaaed  faer  to  hb  bo- 
som as  if  osireeseB  could  rtestore  her  again  io  lifb^ 
"She  lsd<8<i^'''he  cried,  as  he  started nF^nnd,gnaA> 
tog  hia  teeth,  sluMk  his  outetiMefaed' hands  agaiiHst 
^eheavens.  "YewbielintingtodavragiBgpewra^" 
he  exdaimed,'^tMS'lt  too  nnch  that  the  poor  elsrva 
had  one  fond  tie  to  eartbf?"    He  tiuewhiniself  again 
en  the  sand,  and  clasped  the  insensifalle  bedy  of 
Zada  in  his  anna.    Suddenly  he  observed  a  inevo> 
ment  of  faer  bosam.    With  irtludllof  reVivng  h<q>e 
he  plaeed  his  ha&d  npon  her  heart,  and,  almost 
fiuttie  with  joy,  he  felt  that  it  still  tinobfaed. 
"  She  lives— die  Itveei"  heeried,in  av^ce'cf  rap* 
ture.  ''Ohjheavenlfozgire— Ibrgiveinyiblaspbnny! 
My  own  Zada^"  he  continued)  straimiqr  her  to  his 
breast, ''we  will  3>«t  be  happy.    IwiUbeartheerfiur 
amongst  the  forest  glades, — oar  ■vrbUe  opprfissars 
will  notfindnstliea:e>— -we  willbeallinallto'eaah 
other,— I  will  tell  for  thee,  Zada.  Oh!  weehati  be 
h^>py.''    A  sullen  roar  of  the  watexe  startled  him,' 
and,  loc^ng  np,  he  beheld  with  terrora  mighty  wave 
orerted  with  vivid  fire  come  rolling  on  towards  himi 
Regardless  of  himself,  his  only  cue  vrasior  hisais- 
ter.      Throwing  himswlf  between  the  advancing 
billow  and  his  sister,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 
as  if  to  repel  the  advancing  waters.    .    .    .    .    . 

Swept  from-  the  eand-bank  on  which  they  had 
been  cast,  Zama  still  d.ang  by  the  body  of  his  sister, 
and  struggled  gallantly  with  the  swelling  surge. 
Each  deep-drawn  sob,  which  huitA  from  his  bosom, 
proved  that  nature  was  unequal  to  theotem  struggle. 
One  earnest'  prayer  burst  frMn  his  lips^  and  hMven 
in  mercy  answered  it.  When,  faint  and  weary 
with  his  exertions,  Zama  had  abandoned  every 
hope  of  safety,  his  feet  tonebed  the  finn  ground ; 
and  the  bright  glare  of  the  lightniagdi^layed  the 
daric  forests  of  the  land,  at  a  short  dtstonce  befoie 
him.  Cl8q>ing  hia  helpless  harden  oloaeK  to  hia 
bosom,  he  pressed  through  the.shaDvw  tidc^  and 
once  move  trod  the  firm  land.  Breathii^:&  heei<>- 
felt  prayer  for  so  miraaaloqsaaeaaajpe,  ^ma,  with 
renewed  strength,  hurried  through  the  forest^  in  ^ 
hopes  of  readiing  some  abode  where  he  oenld  ob* 
tain  aid  for  his  sister;  nor  had  he  proceeded  fari, 
till  he  reached  the  clearings  of  a  plaotatien  :  the 
lights  shone  brightly  from  the  neg^  huts,  and, 
guided  by  theit^  he  hurried  forward.  Faint  and 
sick  at  heart,  b»  staggered  against  one  of  theoutet 
huts,  and,  listening  £»  a  Uttle,  he  heard  voices, 
whi^  he  instantly  knew  to  be  those  of  dandy  Tom 
and  Whadde. 

"  'P<)n  8oal»  Whaokie,"  said  Tom,  "  um  is  ob  no 
use  for  «:ry  your  eye  out  'bout  Zama ;  dey  will  haqg 
him  as  sore  as  I  eat  dis  sweet  tatie.  Whea  dey 
was  hab  de  dam  iusurance  for  seek  for  bang  I,  (de 
most  fassonable  nigger  in  de  cUy,}  dere  i»  no  hope 
for  poor  Zama." 

"  If  Zama  was  do  like  you,"  eobbed  Whackie, 
"he  would  be  safe :  he  fight  like  man ;  no  hid^ 
heshef  like  d«i&  in  a  ceUftV  • 
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"  Ton  sonl,  Whackie,  dat  is  insult'."  responded 
Tom.  "  Dere  be  few  braver  nigger  den  I — ^wlien  I 
like."  Farther  colloquy  was  cut  short  by  Zama 
bursting  the  door  open,  and,  with  his  &inting  sis- 
ter in  his  arms,  rushing  into  the  hut.  "  Help, 
l^iethien,  help,  for  the  love  of  heaven!"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  sank  with  his  burden  on  the  floor. 

"Zama,  my  own  Zama !"  yelled  Wliackie  with 
a  delirium  of  joy,  as  he  started  up  and  ran  to  aid 
him.  Tom,  however,  sat  for  a  second  struck  dumb 
-with  terror  and  astonishment ;  then,  giving  vent 
to  his  alarm  in  a  loud  diabolical  howl,  he  tumbled 
heels  over  head  through  a  window,  and  ran,  winged 
'With  fear,  to  his  master,  to  tell  of  the  ghost  he  had 
seen. 


CBAPTEB  XXI. 

That  morning  was  a  melancholy  one  at  Tenda 
Cove.  It  was  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  insur- 
gfsaia,  and  of  the  brave  and  faithful  Zama.  The 
night  had  been  passed  in  restless  gloom  by  Mait- 
land  and  his  vinten ;  and  when  they  met  for  their 
«arly  morning-walk,  to  enjoy  the  freshening  sea- 
breeze  before  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  shot 
(orth,  there  were  traces  of  deep  melancholy  in  every 
face.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  lachrymose  coun- 
tenances of  the  party  were  Gialliard,  and  Whackie, 
who  followed  the  lieutenant  like  his  shadow,  grin- 
ning and  giggling,  and  playing  off  his  n^ro  antics, 
till  Mr.  Be%rove  serioiuly  thought  poor  Whackie 
had  lost  his  wits.  In  vain  did  Gialliard  shake  his 
head,  and  try  to  frown  at  him;  Whackie  still 
penevered  in  his  drollery,  till  the  rest  of  the  party 
began  to  comment  on  it. 

"  Surely  the  poor  fellow  has  not  gone  crazy  with 
grief  for  his  friend ;"  was  the  remark  of  Maitland, 
as  he  beckoned  on  the  negro  to  come  nigh  him. 
"  Yon  seem  meny  this  morning,  Whackie,"  said  he, 
as  the  negto  advanced. 

"  Yes,  Massa,  I  is  weriy  merry — ha,  ha,  ha  1 " 
nared  Whaclde,  as  he  cut  a  caper  in  the  air,  and 
clapped  his  hands.  "  Oh !  Missee,"  cried  he,  with  a 
eomical  grin  to  Matilda,  "  if  you  know  what  I  is 
«abey,  you  would  dance  wid  joy  too ! " 

"  What  do  you  know,  Whackie  t  Do  teU  me ; 
theK's  a  good  lad,"  entreated  Matilda. 

«  Get  along  with  yon,  Whackie,"  cried  GalUard ; 
"  what  are  you  about  ?  " 

"I  was  gone  for  tell  Missee  'bout  Zada,"  said 
Whackie,  laughing. 

"Zada!"  cried  Miss  Bellgrofe;  "what  of  her?" 

*J1e  shame,  Mana  Gallard,"  cried  Whackie, 
M  Ck^Qard  strove  to  push  him  out  of  the  way. 
••  You  no  want  for  tell  Missee  that  Zada  be  here." 

"Zada  hero?"  said  Miss  Bellgrove,a«  she  sud- 
denly paused ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  Zada,  who 
lud  rapidly  recovered  under  the  care  of  the  negro 
women  and  Maitland's  nurse,  was  wrapped  in  the 
arms  of  her  affectionate  mistress.  As  yet  Zada 
knew  not  that  she  had  been  saved  by  her  brother ; 
4yrthathe  was  in  safety  and  near  her,  concealed  bv 
his  generous  friends. 

This  welcome  intelligence  was  now  commnni- 
eated  by  Miss  Bellgrove.  «  Cheer  thee,  my  sweet 
girV  said  MatUda,  "Zama  is  now  in  the  care  of 


friends  who  will  aid  and  protect  Mm.   Let  no  fean 
for  his  safety  grieve  thee." 

"Alas!  that  he  should  have  acted  such  a  part," 
exclaimed  Zada. 

"  Nay,"  said  Matilda ;  "  blame  him  not,  blame 
those  who  forced  him  into  the  act<  I  will  hear  no 
harm  of  my  brave  Zama." 

The  meeting  of  the  girl  with  her  brother  was 
affectionate  indeed — ^the  very  thoughts  of  his  danger 
endeared  him  the  more  to  her ;  and  her  hetdth 
being  once  more  restored,  she  became  his  watchful 
guard  and  attendant,  and  would  scarcely  leave 
him,  unless  Whackie  was  nigh  to  watch  in  her 
place. 

In  a  retired  apartment  in  the  manncm-hoase  at 
Tenda  Cove,  Mr.  Bellgrove  consulted  with  Maitland 
and  Galliard,  concerning  Zama's  future  prospects. 
Zama  and  Whackie  stood  close  by  them. 

"It  seems  to  me  the  best  project  to  get  him 
safely  out  of  tibis  country,  and  sent  to  Liberia,'' 
said  Mr.  Bellgrove. 

"I  beg  leave  to  object  to  that  proposal,"  said 
Maitland.  "  Ldberia  as  yet  is  but  a  chimera ;  and 
it  will  be  many  a  long  year  ere  it  realize  the  hopes 
of  its  founders.  His  talents  would  he  completely 
lost  there.    However,  let  him  answer  for  himtelL" 

"Is  there  any  other  part  of  Africa  you  would 
wish  to  go  to?"  inquired  Mr.  Bellgrove  at  Zama. 

"Alas!  no,"  said  Zama,  ntoumfally.  "Foot 
lost  Africa  1  There  Uie  strong  oppress  the  weak— 
and  slavery,  in  all  its  hideousness,  reigns  througb- 
out  the  land:  the  brother  sells  his  brother,  the 
parents  their  offsprii^,  and  rapine  rules  imcurbed; 
why  then  should  I  wish  to  go  to  the  land  of  my 
forefathers,  to  mourn  over  the  d^fradation  «f  iti 
people." 

"  No,  Zama,"  eried  Whackiei,  eagerly, "  bo  go  to 
Africa.  Massa  Joolay  is  tell  I,  dat  all  de  people  go 
naked  dere ! — Oh  fie  shame !  de  nasty  ondeoent 
waggybones!  Um  no  decent  place.  Nc^  no, 
Zama  ;  no  go  to  Africa." 

Maitland  could  scarcely  refrain  from  vniling  at 
Whackie's  denunciation  of  African  feshions ;  while 
Galliard,  laughing,  said,  "Well,  Whackie,  suppose 
we  send  you  and  Tom  out  there." 

«Ki!  no,  Massa,"  answered  Whackie,  with  a 
look  of  disgust.  "Tom  eouldneber  live  widpeo^e 
dat  is  go  wantin'  trousa';  I  no  like  dat— wn  i*  no 
Christine — ^ki !  fie  shame !" 

"  The  influence  which  a  mind  hka  yours  irould 
have  over  the  untutored  rabble,  would  lead  to 
great  good  amongst  them,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove  to 
Zama.  ,    . 

« It  is  not  by  individual  examples  that  AfiiciM 
to  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  nations,"  answew 
Zama.  "  Some  powerful  civiliwd  nation  must  talte 
the  lead ;  and  by  opening  up  the  vast  reeoatoes  of 
so  rich  a  quarter  of  the  world,  introduce  the  blea- 
higs  of  peace  and  refinement.  Then,  ami  not  tiU 
then,  will  Africa  know  her  own  power."  _ 

«  I  admire  your  sentiments,  Zama,"  said  Mw- 
land;  " and  I  trust  in  God,  that  the  day  is  not  &r 

distant  when  Africa  will  arouse  from  her  '•''»»'^* 
May  I  anticipate  your  wishes,  Zama?"  continued 
Maitland,  kindly.  "There  is  a  land  where  the  negro 
is  free ;  where  his  freedom  was  gained  by  bw  o"" 
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exertions  and  bravety ;  where  freedom  will  reign 
in  defiance  of  the  white  man's  power,  and  where  a 
mind  like  yours  will  rise  to  eminence — ^that  land  is 

Zama  started,  and  looked  confdsed ;  while  Mr. 
Bellgrove  sat  silent,  and  Whackie  muttered,  "  Dat 
must  be  queer  place." 

**  Becent  events,"  said  ZaxoA,  "  make  me  almost 
tremble  at  that  name ;  but  to  that  land  I  would 
gladly  turn  for  safety." 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove,  rising,  "  unce  that 
is  your  wish,  yon  shall  go  to  Hayti." 

An  arrangement  was  speedily  entered  into,  by 
which  Maitland  agreed  to  give  Zama  one  of  his 
small  schooners  which  traded  to  the  West  Indies ; 
and  Galliard  undertook  to  see  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  and  bring  him  privately  to  Tenda  Cove. 
This  was  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties ;  and 
the  captun  of  the  vessel  agreed  to  sail  without  de- 
lay, whenever  the  signal-flag  at  Tenda  Cove  should 
be  hoisted,  which  was  to  be  the  sign  of  danger. 


"  I  £ear  that  you  are  placing  yourself  too  rashly  in 
danger,"  said  Zada  to  her  brother,  as  they  wandered 
into  a  flowery  glade  near  Maitland's  mansion-house. 
**  Perhaps  there  may  be  spies  around  you  now." 

"  Fear  not  for  me,  my  sister,"  he  answered ;  "  but 
unce  my  rambling  here  distresses  thee,  I  wUl  re- 
turn." He  turned,  and  Zada,  leaning  on  his 
shoulder,  looked  fondly  in  his  face  and  said,  "  In  a 
f<g.w  days  yon  will  be  free  from  such  surveillance ; 
till  thai  I  must  be  your  keeper." 

"Alas!  my  sister,  there  will  be  one  pang,  and 
that  a  bitter  one,  to  wring  my  heart  at  setting  out." 

"What  is  it,  Zama?'  said  the  fond  gbl,  in  alarm. 

"  The  thoughts  that  I  must  leave  thee  behind 
me,"  he  answered. 

"  Surely,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she'dung  to  him, 
"  surely  you  will  not  leave  me !  ShaU  I  not  go  with 
you  !  you  wiU  not  refuse?  When  you  are  in  sick- 
uefH,  who  could  tend  you  so  carefully  and  so 
fon^y  as  your  Zada ;  when  you  are  in  sorrow, 
who  will  cheer  you  so  lovingly  as  your  own  sister? 
You  must  take  me  with  you — I  cannot  live  separate 
from  you.  It  will  break  my  very  heart,  to  think 
of  your  being  cast  amongst  strangers,  and  no  one 
nigh  to  cheer  you." 

"  You  forget,  my  dear  Zada,  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  take  thee  with  me,"  answered  her  brother, 
while  the  tear  glistened  in  his  eye. 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  the  girl,  eagerly;  "if  I  am  will- 
ing to  go  with  yon— —Why  do  you  turn  from  me? 
Brother,  yon  are  weeping." 
"Oh  1  Zada,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  almostchoked  with 
emotion,  "God  knows  I  would  cheerfully  bear  thee 
through  the  world  with  me  ;  gladly  would  I  toil 
day  and  nig^t  to  keep  thee  happy.  You  forget 
that  it  rests  not  with  me  to  remove  thee  from  this 
land." 

"Who  does  it  rest  with,  then?"  she  inquired, 
looking  earnestly  on  him. 

"With  your  owner,  Zada ! — You  dare  not  van 
away  from  your  mistress — you  forget  that  you 
toe  a  tlaee  I" 

With  a  piercing  shriek  the  poor  girl  threw  her- 


self into  his  arms.    "Zama,  2ama!"  she  cried, 
"  you  will  drive  me  mad  1 " 

"My  poor  sister,"  he  said,  "you  feel  the  bitter 
curse  of  slavery  now." 

"Alas!  alas!"  she  sobbed,  "bitter  indeed — I 
little  thought  of  thb." 

"  Nay,  cheer  thee,  Zada,"  he  said ;  "  we  will  not 
be  long  separated.  I  will  toil  hard,  and  late  and 
early;  I  will  save  all  my  hard- won  earnings,  and 
buy  thy  freedom :  then  you  will  join  me,  and  then 
we  will  be  truly  happy." 

"Ah  me,"  she  sobbed,  "how  degraded  I  feel! 
How  sunk  in  the  scale  of  creation  to  be  bought  and 
sold!  Hateful,  hateful  thought!" 

"Banish  that  thought,"  said  Zama;  "you  will 
soon  be  free.  Dry  up  your  tears.  See,  Major  Malt- 
land  approaches." 

They  were  now  joined  by  Maitland,  who  stated 
that  he  had  some  intelligence  for  Zama,  and  request- 
ed him  to  accompany  him.  "  You  seem  grieved, 
Zada,"  added  Maitland,  addressing  her ; "  what  dis- 
tresses you  now  ?  " 

Zama  answered  for  her.  "  She  is  grieved  at  part- 
ing from  me.  She  would  wish,  were  it  in  her  power, 
to  accompany  me  to  Hayti — ^but " 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Maitland,  looking  fix- 
edly at  hun.  "However,  rest  assured  you  shall 
not  be  long  separated." 

"  Heaven  bless  you ! "  exclaimed  Zada;  "  I  wiU 
comfort  myself  with  that  hope." 

They  reached  the  mansion-house;  and  Maitland 
requesting  Zama  to  follow  him,  led  the  way  to  a 
retired  apartment.  "  And  now,".said  Maitland,  "I 
am  commissioned  by  Mr.  Bellgrove  to  hand  you 
this  packet,  which  contains  your  manumission." 

Zama  started.  His  hand  trembled  as  he  took 
the  packet  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart.  With  quiver- 
ing lips  and  tearful  eyes,  he  breathed  forth  to 
heaven  the  earnest  prayer  of  a  gpratefol,  though 
pooitent  bosom. 

Maitland  turned  to  the  window,  and  Zama  had 
time  to  compose  himself.  In  broken  accents  he 
thanked  Maitland  for  his  kindness,  who,  smiling, 
answered — "  Independently  of  the  gratitudelought 
to  feel  for  your  saving  my  life,  I  owe  yon  a  still 
deeper  debt  of  gratitude  for  saving  the  life  of  one 
whom  I  hold  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself." 

Zama  bent  his  head,  and  faintly  said,  "  May  you 
be  happy  in  each  other!  Heaven  must  surely  smile 
on  the  union  of  two  generous,  npble  hearts." 

Maitland  sighed,  and,  turning  to  a  table,  lifted 
therefrom  a  nmJl  box,  which  he  presmted  to  Zama. 

"  Take  this,"  he  said.  "  In  it  you  will  find  the 
only  means  to  make  your  freedom  available  to  you." 
Zama  took  the  box,  and  feeling  it  was  heavy,  in- 
quired what  it  contained. 

"  That,"  answered  Maitland,  smiling,  "  which 
the  world  worships — ^without  which,  talents,  genius, 
nay,  virtue  itself,  is  spumed  at." 

"It  must  be  A  powerful  talisman,"  said  Zama. 

"  Yes,"  added  Maitland ;  "it  is  the  key  to  human 
hearts — ''tis  GrOLD.  In  that  box  you  will  find 
three  hundred  doubloons.  On  your  arrival  in 
Hayti,  purchase  a  small  tract  of  land,  and  by 
steadiness  and  industry  strive  to  gain  independence." 

"■  Pardon  me,"  said  Zama,  as  he  replaced  the 
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bftX  en  th*.  |»Us;  "l!  «Miitio(ii«icd^ti<of  ithia  iimd 
gift!;,  Illy,  tttyoMH  inAiMtqr  will  Iigiiinink^  lite%d 
vriUiout  bM«t>ii)g*^Hfd«n!toanf  tHWi^     ' 

"And  theieby,"  said  Ut6Hmi,  ^'ltt»,i]a>  tcot- 
domikll^y«ipi'efa,m>^    Yo«b»r»ne;«ryet 

fv^. tn  f^itM^  frftm  ti*  imtia  vt «Mn^ ,pujto»- 
fHOnd  ufxtfRty  ti)«  Iwrd-ewpwd  pibUnue  d«»<iiar 
ymirla)M«f<^  f^oin,lh*ti4*g3sA«ttiftnXTim)driu^ 
jituv/ ,!  I^<^  linji  tm.Mlwb  of  <^.  Y4iUcB«  to  gi*e 
my  gold  away  gratis — I  merely  give  yoji*hi«.«Bn 
ialoan,  AOdftepwtd  0Ayovemdsmtry[i9iitiV»fiB$  it. 

; ,  '^Tb«i,"  (Mid  2w^  "«ijioe  yevf  g8ne«»»iy  eju- 
^icbM.me  09  VBue^  si^fer  sae  to  »pi4y  tit*  a09t<  ,of 
ifcjte  pitr«bim>g  my  list^i/s  irpedom."  .  ,  /  • ,  <.. 
]K«i1iUiid  ak«ok  bis.  hfwJL  tod  aasviirH  "M«\, 
«Ot—tlM,t would  ia9«It  MissBeiUgTOve.  iU^v^SWaJg 
fiiwd«tt!to«a«k"    So.  faying,  lw«ro8»w»dl^'tbe 

.  ,])mw  BellgRitisvvas.  4««ply  griwad  te  l«je  her 
beloved  Zada;  hii,  too  geMiiauB  to  s^wnte  ^e 
4i4tHE  fiOBn  tbe.  Ixiatk*!!,  ZadA«  monunissiw  ■was 
JomwOly  BigwBgedi  ftnd  Staitlandj  Iwriwfr  p»de 
his  nurse  prepare  everything  fijitiijg  for  ZaA»ie  dft- 
'pMtuxe,  ^mnt  ia  «[UMb  ei  GalliAtdt,  aad  «xpA«ined 
bi*Tiew»li>faim. 

"Do  ypa  not  tiuAk,  tiwt  if  Zanwltad  Iwen.  sent 
1«  th^  Noitharo  States  h^  migbt  hav«:4Kiiit»d,W«l> 
denhnrg's  vwgeavce,  and  h^ttared  bisia^uptitditips 
in.tb«  V0xld?".in^ni>edGaliiat4  «it  lUitlAnd,  as 
tbay  MWttefed  down  the  ft V;«nn«  toward*  the  beach. 
.  "^No,"  Mwwawd  Maitlaad.  « Tbr^iighfmt  the 
wbote.  lei^h  and  breadth  of  our  tu4  tl|e  poMr 
Detroit  Bpqmedtti>|i!dcBpi««d.V  -,.,,,.... 

'<Btttwhenanti-ti»F9xy89ioi«iie*.{u:ee{tri|igingup 
»i«u»ng»tt^cakBuz«ly  a«lieveram}>t%l««t44  9«g»> 
B)(«i^tn»  wionld  meet  -with  attentiw  £i9«ia  th9iq>." 

«  Yes;  make  a  lion  of  him  for  a  day;  then  tos* 
him  aside  as  unworthy  of  <art)v«r,ixtti«e." 

'*  The  Northern  State*  people  af^eai;  towtewn 
the  n^EtoBs  amongst  them ;  and  in  genenU  the  free 
negroes  there  are  steady  and  industripps  oiti^ens.", 

*'  Still,  th»  yrbite  cit^nsi,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  ranks,  look  upon  the  negro  as  of  infniar 
oastB  to  themselves.  Ask  even  tiia  most  philanthro- 
pic of  your  NorUiem  States  men  to  sit  down  at  tin 
m^ne  table,  and  pwrtake  of  the  same  cheer  with  a 
ni^ro:  you  will  see  tbe  white  man — the  man  who 
olaiqiB  the  poor  ne|n>  for  a  brother — start  withbor- 
cor,  and  indignantly  spurn  the  inritatioi)." 

"You  must  admit  that  the  negroes  are  inferiw, 
in  erery  seuw  of  the  word,  to  the  white  population 
of  the  States,"  uiged  Galliard. 

"And  why,"  said  Staitland,  "  can  the  iwgro 
ipind  not  be  raised  to  the  saate  standard  of  perfect 
tion  as  that  of  the  white  man?  Where  wiU  you 
find  more  apt  scholars  than  the  negroes  in  general? 
Eduoate  tbrai..;  pjbice  them  in  their  proper  station 
in  a  free  oountiy— «nd,  txnat  met,  the  negsoes,  in 
'  point  of  intellect  and  genius,  will  soon  equal  their 
white  brethren." 

Coaveiwig  t^us,  the  two  lidends  strolled  ann*in- 
arm  along  the  beach,  whoi  an  imusual  bustle  at 
th«  landiag-plsce  atU^ctedtbeir»tt«ntian^a|iidj^o> 


.aeediag  thither  tiiey  observed, 'to  thttrniotuiil  sbr- 
fiise,  our  old  fttasd  Jodlay  liflitd«Mttf'&«dAOe'b;f 
iutfA'doaeniiqpxids;       '  .''."i  ''  \ 

-  i**  £uty — easy,  now,  y««  bla^  Yllladns ! "  vMftA 
tfaeOveeseerj  "gcnt^vnolr,  ysavtomal'cMtame^- 
alrQe^ar*  'EkafU  do^  D»w-w4'iii>«Hny  trottierri  iMx 
vi»m    Baip  me  up  to  the  howM,  tttil  ye^'  - 

"I  am  haotil^^rlad  to  see:  yon,  Mh  Smka*," 
tAa  Mttirtaud,  aip]*oaoidng  awl  shildng^  dl'oolay 
kindly  1^  the  liiUid.   i«  WMcom*  to  Teiidh'ei9««^r 

«  Thank  ye,  thank  ye,"  said  the  OverSAeA  ■  •'Hill*' 
hamied,  AS  6&lUMd«diauiced,^iial  ^o*  ^Hfo^giAi 
ptq>p!yv  areiyoa  here?  Shak»'pftw8,4iy  ttMBag.* 
A!nd  tTeAiagrgsatpcdt  the  laughiBg'  LieotkAtM  b^ 
the  hand  with  heartjr  eaeigy;  '  .  ■'  * 

« Bless  me,  Msj  Jetlay/*  saM  GiXbui,^mr  the 
BUstomstjmlafatigcwhid  been  ended,  <'  i  llfalle  ex- 
pMted'to'see  yoik:  fnitare  aa  fax  tnita  hoCM.  I 
heard'  that  you  h»&  got  yVwt  leg  bndce  >iar  1t»  *l«tt 
^ogB^saaat  -with  tJte  In^aaai" 
:  "Mo,-  no,"  aaswelred  Joblay;  *'tnf  itff  ytm^H 
brotot;  juttaacvtef  asliqiomd&.^keptwe'ft^Md 
for  two  ac  three  days..  I  fiael  it  yet  itRnMAdtfUdy 
>-<[oitolame,yieKsee/^  And  the  Oterster  limpid 
a  step  or  two,  tiU  his  eye  Tested  oBthsft^tiogiMnjf 
0f«aegl»9iiinning«thiin:  'f  I3K!''aiedii^Iay, 
"  is  that  you,  Whackie?  Cbms  <helA,  yon  rasosil." 
Whaokie  ob^ed  the  order,  an4  Jocday,  taking  Kim 
by  the  ear,  turned  with  a  pmad  look  to  MaiUand 
■«d  fialUard,  and  saitU-"  This  eh^,^entienMB,  is 
a  negro  of  my  up-bringing ;  I  nM  to  4og-  btm; 
wbea'he  was  a  little  pig  o'  .a  nigger,  vora^than 
any  pl«caninny  e»  the  wliols  «sthte;'  difat  I, 
Wbaokie?"  lMadded,«pperikig  toUs  iiacipfe  font 
oea&n»«ii«&  «f  the  fact.  The  iiegt%  komwiov 
««ei»«d..to  hftVe  enteitaiiifed  no, great  ite>  of.tiia 
OreiMer's  system  of.tuitiaB,  fw  h»  laokiBiynf 
sulky  as  he  grunted, 

*  Yas,  Uaasa,  you  weny  gooiiat  iuggtiiu"  i  ■ 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,"  contintiad  Joolay,  "I  tniiMd 
him looordia'  to  Scriptn]«;stad,adoptiDg(iddS!tog 
SoloHwa's  rule,  I  didn't  if>are  tbe  i«d.  .1  thmrihnt 
hiw  M:if  ha  vem  my  own  bms;  and  see  «d»tWa 
0^  t«  t  '  He  ht»  anni  the  titty-^eetrng-mffteB 
aigger.  with  a  tkousand  dsUatsa-yeaiv^arninet* 

Maitland  smiled  as  ho  said,  "Certaki^liy  y«ur 
own  accoMnt,  y<eu  have  gim  the  htoMst  CsUMs'^^ 
cause  f<ur  loving  iho  whltopeopls.  I  w«ddtaly 
mors  oahls  own  good  hsait  tbbnjwwotfv^iolbr 
his  saving  the  city."  ■  ■• , ; 

"I  thrashed  it  into  hiui.  Sir.  Al^Miisaa  Afitoo- 
tiooate  creature,  -Wliadde,"  sakltlie  OnoHHti-.  - 

"  They  say,  that  the  ^ncre  yon  ihndi  *-d<%,tlM 
more  it  lores  yon,"  said  GalUaXdt  '^pcrfuHMr'tius 
is  the  system  you  act  upon."  .     ,      .•    .. 

"Exactly  BO,"  answered  Jool^r.  «B«t,«aiifle- 
men,  IVo  almost  forgot  my  ^business  <hsrs2  Xba- 
see,  I  couldn't  think  of  poor  Zamaibeing  uader  tbti 
chofnjkation  oono«ffn  yteder  without  mtiMttibg 
him  aforehaBd.— ^nek  and  iU  as  I  vta«{,  I  got  SMo 
the  canoe,  and  was  rowed  to  town.  WtiH^-L#eatt 
early  in  th*  moraini:  to  see  hha;  hviijtitygiaitiny, 
what  a  rowl — ^the  bird  was  flown— iiMptisalt  etttptjri 
-.-wb«w!"-  -,.,    •  ..-..  ■'DfT- 

"  It  must  have  oceated  a  great  uoiM-itt  foNB^": 
said  Maitlaad.  ■.'.->' 
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"  Noise — oh  I  my ! "  exclaimed  the  OverBeer, 
*'  what  a  caning  among  the  guard !  Some  avretec- 
ing  in  Dutch,  some  in  Spanish,  some  in  French, 
some  in  hroad  Scotch,  and  some  in  UUgant  Irish — 
whew!  Babel  was  a  humbug  to't  for  confusion. 
Bat  Colonel  Waldenberg  was  the  worst  of  all :  he 
vras  actually  frantic,  and  swore  to  extinctify  the 
-whole  guard  himself  for  letting  Zama  escape." 

"  Waldenberg  seems  to  hold  the  poor  fellow  in 
mortal  hatred,"  said  Maitland;  "  what  can  be  the 
retiaon  of  itl" 

**  Tve  a  half  guess,"  answered  Joolay,  mth  a 
knowing  look.  "Among  ourselves,  I  think  the 
Colonel  is  indebted  to  Zama  for  getting  the  thick- 
11688  of  his  skull  ascertained." 
"  Impossible ! "  said  Maitiand. 
**  There's  no  impossibility  in  the  matter,"  said 
Joolay.  "Zama  was  the  very  chap  to  do  it.  His 
sister  was  carried  oiF — Waldenberg  was  said  to  be 
the  cause — ^Zama  meets  him — a  row  is  kicked  up 
— Zama  breaks  the  Colonel's  head — ^it's  a  mercy  it 
was  strong  enough — ^then  runs  off;  and,  afraid  of 
losing  his  right  hand  for  striking  a  white  man,  or 
of  lodng  his  life,  joins  the  insurgents.  Phoo!  it's 
as  plain  as  mud  on  a  door." 

**  This  may  explain  the  cause  of  Waldenbetg's 
hatred,"  said  Maitiand. 

**  It  strikes  me  as  being  true,"  said  Galliard ; 
*<and  Waldenberg,  afraid  to  hare  it  said  that  he 
was  struck  by  a  negro,  would  wash  out  the  ofltence 
in  Zama's  blood." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Joolay.  "  Zama  falls  into  the 
Colonel's  hands,  who,  having  the  law  on  his  side, 
tries  to  get  the  nigger  hanged,  and  so  square 
accounts^ — the  nigger  escapes,  and  Waldenberg 
is  up  again  in  blazes.  He'U  hunt  Zama  down  if 
he's  in  the  States,  as  sure  as  my  granny 's  dead  and 
buried." 

"  The  sooner  Zama  gets  out  of  his  power  the 
better,"  said  Maitiand. 

"  So  say  I,"  added  Joolay.  "  So,  thinking  Zama 
would  flee  to  the  plantations  again,  I  sent  trusty 
chape  to  hide  him ;  and  hearing  that  Waldenberg 
sni^ected  he  was  on  this  island,  and  that  troops  were 
ordtered  to  search  it,  I  got  crammed  into  a  boat,  and 
came  off  here  direct  to  give  the  hint." 

Maitiand  and  Galliard  looked  at  each  other; 
while  Whackie,  bursting  into  tears,  cried  out,  "  Oh, 
my  poor  Zama — oh  Maja  Maitlam' — oh, Mossa Gal- 
lard,  do  save  him ! "  • 

•*  We  will,  my  faithful  fellow.  Do  you  see  yon- 
der fiag^^taff  on  the  top  of  my  mansion-house?"  and 
he  pointed  out  the  spot  to  Whackie. 

«  Wot,"  said  Whackie,  "  yon  long  pole  dat  I  is 
see  above  de  trees?" 

"  The  same,"  said  Maitiand.  "Ascend  instantly 
to  the  top  balcony  of  the  house,  and  hoist  a  red 
flag  to  ttie  top  of  yon  pole." 

Whackie  flew  with  speed  to  obey  this  command ; 
and  in  a  brief  space  a  large  red  flag  fluttered  from 
thefiagHrtaff. 

"All  is  right  now,"  said  Maitiand.  "  Let  us  re- 
turn to  the  house." 

"  Bat  what  the  plague  has  that  red  dLsh-clout  to 
(to  with  Zama's  safety  r  cried  Joolay, 
*<Yoa  shull  see,"  answered  Maitiand. 


Leaning  on  Maitiand  and  Galliard,  Joolay  slow- 
ly hobbled  to  the  house,  and  in  front  thereof  was 
met  by  Whackie.  "I  is  do  right,  Massa?"  he  in- 
quired, with  an  eager  look. 

"  Quite  right,  my  good  lad,"  said  Maitiand. 

Ascending  the  staircase,  they  entered  the  upper 
saloon,  where  Matilda  and  Letia  were  standing 
admiring  some  large  roses,  around  which  a  number 
of  brilliant  humming-birds  were  fluttering.  "  Mr. 
Joolay!"  exclaimed  both  ladies,  as  they  flew  to- 
wards him. 

"  Yes,  my  loves — just  old  Tom  Joolay,"  cried 
he,  as  he  grasped  them  by  the  hands.  "  I  declare 
I'm  getting  quite  childish  now ! "  he  continued,  as 
he  wiped  Us  eyes.  "  I've  got  water  in  the  head 
sorely,  for  my  eyes  have  got  into  a  vUe  habit  of 
overflowing  of  late."  While  answering  the  kind 
inquiries  as  to  his  health,  Joolay  observed  a  ude- 
door  open  and  a  female  figure  enter  the  room.  His 
nether  jaw  dropped — his  eyes  became  distended, 
and  a  shock  went  through  his  whole  frame  as  his 
look  became  fixed  on  the  face  of  Zada.  "  Heaven 
protect  me!"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  is  that?" 

"  Mr.  Joolay,"  exclaimed  that  sweet  voice  which 
had  been  so  long  unheard  by  him,  "have  you  for- 
gotten your  poor  Zada?" 

These  words  broke  the  Overseer's  trance.  "Zada!" 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  burst  of  joy,  "Zada!  no — is 
it  possible? — ^have  youagaincometous?"  Heoauglit 
her  in  his  arms;  and  stiUas  if  doubting  her  identit}', 
passed  his  hands  over  her  brow,  and  looked  fondly 
and  earnestly  in  her  face. — "Ay,  my  sweet  girl,  it 
is  yon.  The  eye  is  dimmer,  though,  and  the  cheek 
thbmer  than  they  were  on  the  butks  of  the  Wan- 
doo.  I  wish  I  had  the  grand  rascal  who  played 
yon  such  a  trick.  Dam  his  buttons!  I'd  kiek  him 
up  to  the  sky  and  back  again!" 

"  I  have  another  truant  to  present  to  you,"  said 
Zada,  as  she  stepped  to  the  door  and  brought  Zama 
forward. 

"Eh !"  roared  Joolay,  "magic  by  the  'temal !  Am 
I  awake  or  dreaming?  will  nobody  pull  my  nose 
or  kick  me,  till  I  find  if  this  be  reality  ? — Zama,  is 
it  you  or  your  ghost?" 

"  It  is  tiie  unfortunate  Zama  you  behold,"  said 
the  negro. 

"Didn't  J  say  so?"  cried  Joolay.  "Tarnation! 
I'm  so  happy — if  that  darned  Indgine  hadn't  a- 
slapped  that  bullet  into  where  it  shouldn't  'a  been 
— ^I  could  almost  dance  with  joy.  Don't  think 
shame,  my  boy — ^you're  a  brave  fellow.  That 
comes  o'  being  brought  up  by  me — natenl  genius 
polished  up  by  art." 

The  Overseer's  joy  was  interrupted  by  young 
Bellgrove  hastily  entering  the  apartment  and  beck- 
oning Maitiand  aside.  "There  is  a  schooner,"  said 
the  young  man,  "  bearing  down  tlie  bay  under  a 
heavy  press  of  sail,  with  our  private  signal  at  her 
mast-head." 

"All  is  as  it  should  be,"  said  Maitiand.  "But 
where  is  your  father  and  Mr.  Norrisville  ?" 

"  They  are  on  the  balcony  watching  the  move- 
ments in  the  bay." 

The  upper  balcony  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
bay ;  and  at  the  time  Maitiand  ascended,  he  observ- 
ed Mr,  Bellgrove  with  a  telescope,  anxiously  direct- 
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Jttg  Mr.  'Ncmisrille's  attention  to  a  large  Loat  ap- 
proaching the  island.  "It  is  an  armed  body  of  men 
I  am  certain,"  said  Mr.  BeUgroT«.  "I  see  the 
sanbeams  glancing  on  their  muskets  and  bayonets. 
Wlutt  think  yon,  Major?"  he  added,  as  he  handed 
tiie'telescope  to  Maitland,  who,  taking  a  hasty  glance 
tinongh  it,  exclaimed,  "It  is  part  of  the  city-guard, 
— we  must  disappoint  their  errand.  Gome,  gentle- 
men, yre  must  get  Zama  and  his  sister  away  in- 
stantly." 

"  It  -will  be  a  painful  partbg,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrore, 
Trlth  a  deep  sigh. 

'  *'I  wish  to  spare  them  the  pain  of  a  formal  fare- 
yrtSi,"  said  Moitland.  And  he  led  Zada  from  the 
apartment,  and  hurried  her  to  the  beach  where  the 
canoe  was  -Waiting. 

"What  b  wrong?"  said  the  poor  girl,  as  he  re- 
quested her  to  step  into  the  canoe,  **b  my  brother 
in  danger  t" 

Maitland  pointed  to  the  schooner,  and  answered. 
**Tliat  Tesael  which  is  now  bearing  down  on  UB,  is 
the  one  which  carries  Zama  to  Haytl.  Nay,  my 
sweet  girl,  do  not  ti-emble  so.  Your  brother  goes 
from  this  land  with  every  means  to  make  him 
happy."  Zada  Taised  her  eyes  and  fixed  them  on 
Ms,  with  a  look  so  fond,  so  beaming  bright,  and 
yet  so  melancholy,  that  Maitland's  heart  thrilled  to 
the  very  core.  Those  beautiful  gazelle-like  eyes 
glowed  with  all  the  sensitive  feelings  of  the  gentle 
girl's  heart ;  and  Maitland  started  and  felt  confus- 
ed, as  a  thought,  nay  almost  a  conviction,  rushed 
through  his  mind,  that  the  girPs  affections  were 
centred  on  himself.  Zada  seemed  to  read  his 
thoughts,  a%  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  drooped  her  head 
and  Tmrst  into  tears.  "There  are  happier  days  in 
store  for  you,  my  gentle  Zada,"  he  said,  as  he  press- 
ed her  hand.  "  Let  not  the  feelings  of  your  heart 
at  this  moment  pain  you :  all  is  better  than  yon 
expect."  He  placed  her  in  the  canoe,  and  at  that 
moment  was  joined  by  Galliard  and  young  BeU- 
grove. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Bellgrove  had  mentioned 
to  Zama  that  the  vessel  was  waiting  for  him,  and 
that  his  sister  had  gone  to  the  beach  to  meet  with 
him ;  when  Whackie,  with  terror  depicted  on  his 
countenance,  rushed  into  the  room.  "Fly!  Zama, 
fly,"  he  cried.  "  Captain  Riley  and  Ss.rgem  Van- 
burg,  wid  lot  ob  de  city  guard,  hab  landed  on  de 
island  in  search  ob  you — Oh!  save  youshef !" 

Zaxaa  grasped  Mr.  Bellgrove's  hand,  and,  press- 
ing it  to  his  bosom,  said,  "  Can  you  forgive  me  for 
the  grief  I  have  occasioned,  by  my  ingratitude,  to 
you?" 

"Fully  and  freely,  my  noble-minded  Zama," 
said  Mr.  Bellgrove.  "  Farewell !  In  your  future 
career  never  deviate  from  the  strict  path  of  virtue, 
and  you  will  find  peace  and  happiness.  Heaven 
bless  you ! " 

Zama  turned  to  Miss  Bellgrove,  who,  advancing 
towards  him,  stretched  out  her  hands.  The  negro's 
frame  shook  with  agitation,  as,  with  a  convulsive 
Boh,  he  sprang  forward  and  flung  himself  at  her  feet. 
"  Farewell,  dear  lady,  farewell,"  he  cried,  in  a  voice 
almost  choked  with  anguish.  "May  all  the  bliss 
that  a  fond  heart  can  wish  you,  he  yours  through 
life  \"    He  grasped  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his 


fbrdiead,  his  lips,  and  hb  heart,  while  his  hot  scald- 
ing tears  fell  fast  upon  it.  "  God  bless  you  t  God 
bless  you !"  One  look,  in  which  all  the  feelings 
of  his  soul  were  conoentrated,  was  for  an  instant 
riveted  on  her— one  deep-drawn  troubled  sigh,  and 
Zama  rushed  from  her  presence,  leaving  her  ova- 
whelmed  with  sorrow  and  bonfrision,  tiata.  which 
she  was  aroused  by  Joolay  bellowing  out,  "There's 
ingratitude  for  you ! — Zama — Lord  preserve  me! 
he's  oflF — and  never  bade  me  good-hy  !" 

Zama  sped  swiftly  towards  the  beach,  when 
Whackie,  breathless  with  speed,  overtook  him. 
"Zama,"  panted  the  aStetionate  fellow,  "you  ie 
angry  wid  I  ?" 

"  No,  my  kind-hearted  friend.  Farewd^ 
Whackie ;  may  you  be  happier  than  your  heart- 
broken, exiled  Zama !" 

"  See,"  said  Whackie,  as  he  tore  the  golden  »»• 
dal,  thegiitof  thecitizensof  CarlvlIIe,from  hisneck, 
"dis  is  gold— take  him^ — seQ  him ;  de  money  will 
do  yon  good." 
Tliere  was  a  sternness  in  Zama's  look  as  he  sp&rned 
the  offering,  and  said,  "  Whackie,  if  you  love  yout 
countrymen,  never  show  that  medal  to  an  Afiican." 

"  See,  den,"  said  Whackie,  pulling  forth  a  laijgt 
well-filled  purse,  dis  is  dollars  :  do  take  'eta." 

"  Not  a  doUar— not  a  cent,"  said  Zama. 

"  May  I  come  to  Hayti  and  see  you,  desT  im- 
plored Whackie. 

"Most  welcome,"  said  Zama,  as  he  pressed  his 
hand ;"  and  yon  wUl  see  the  home  of  the  frtt 
negro!* 

They  now  joined  Maitland  and  his  friends  on 
the  beach ;  and  bidding  them  adieu,  Zama  stepped 
into  the  boat.  "  And  now,  my  beloved  sister,"  h« 
said, addressing  Zada,  "we  must  part  for  a  while." 

"Not  so,"  cried  Maitland,  as  he  advanced  and 
handed  Zama  a  paper.  "Behold  her  manumission 
— she  is  free— flhe  goes  with  you.  Gfon  bless  and 
proq)er  you  both !"  He  signed  to  the  rowers,  and 
instantly  the  canoe  shot  rapidly  through  the  waves. 
Zada  cast  herself  on  her  brother's  bosom,  and  wept 
bitterly ;  and  his  own  feelings  were  too  powerful 
for  restraint.  They  speedily  reached  the  schoMier, 
and  were  taken  on  board  ;  all  sail  was  hoisted  to 
the  breeze,  and  the  fond  brother  and  loving  sister 
were  wafted  over  the  wide  waters  to  a  strange  land. 


A  very  different  scene  was  passing  in  the  city  of 
Carlville.    It  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  wholesale 
execution  of  Perault  and  his  comrades ;  and  for 
miles  around,  multitudes  of  people  thronged  to  th« 
prairie,  near  the  lines  to  the  westward  of  Carlville; 
and  thousands  were  assembled,  gazing  on  a  huge 
long  gallows,  which  loomed  from  the  ramparts  to- 
wards the  sky,  its  horrid  outline  clearly  marked 
against  the  horizon.    This  gallows  was  composed 
of  four  huge  upright  posts,  with  cross-beams  at  the 
top,  from  whence  dangled  twenty-three  ropes,  iritn 
the  detestable  noose  to  each,  indicating  the  shocldng 
purpose  for  which  they  were  destined.    The  pisi- 
form on  which  the  wretched  sufferers  were  to  be 
stationed,  consisted  of  one  long  beam  supported  BJ 
three  large  props,  behind  each  of  which  two  hideous- 
looking  mulattoes  were  stationed,  with  large  ham« 
mers,  to  strike  them  away  at  the  given  »gi»«l. 
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File  apos  fils  of  armed  iioops  marched  up»  and 
took  their  station  in  front  of  the  scaffold :  the  bella 
of  the  city  were  heard  in  the  distance,  tolling,  as 
it  might  be  said,  in  mockery  of  the  approacMng 
execution,  imd  pealing  the  solenm  funeral  kneU 
in  the  ears  of  the  poor  sufferers.  The  sound  of  the 
muffled  drums  rolled  in  solemn  cadence  along  the 
Ones ;  and  a  loud  buzz  of  voices,  and  exclamations 
of  expectancy  and  ti-iumph  arose,  as  the  Cadet  Bri- 
gade marched  solemnly  forward  to  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold,  and,  opening  their  ranks,  exposed  to  view, 
the  doomed  ringleaders  of  the  rebellion.  Chained 
two  by  two,  Perault  and  his  companions  advanced 
vtiilx  firm  undaunted  step  to  the  gallows ;  and  e^ch, 
as  he  asowded  the  platform,  looked  with  a  smile 
of  scorn  and  defiance  on  the  assembled  thousands 
who  had  come  to  witness  their  dying  struggles. 
At  length  the  chains  were  removed,  and  each  was 
pinioned ;  then  the  spectators  observed  for  the  first 
dme,  that  one  place  of  the  platform  was  vacant, 
and  angry  inquiries  arose  amongst  the  crowd,  why 
the  intended  victim  was  not  brought  forth.  The 
victim,  it  was  rumoured,  had  escaped — ^twas 
Zama ! 

The  hateful  preparations  were  a.t  length  gone 
through,  and  a  number  of  clergymen  addressed  the 
sufferers,  who  spumed  at  their  exhortations,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  silent  nor  disturb  their  dying 
moments.  One  addressed  himself  to  Perault,  who 
scornfully  ordered  him  to  be  gone ;  and^tuming  to 
his  companions,  Perault  addressed  them  in  their 
native  tongue,  exhorting  them  to  show,  by  their 
firmness,  that  they  gloried  in  the  cause  for  which 
they  suffered,  and  hoped  that  their  example  might 
yet  arouse  the  drooping  spirits  of  their  brethren. 
A  wild,  loud,  and  rapturous  shout  &om  his  com- 
panions burst  forth,  as  he  finished  his  address,  and 
the  loud  peal  of  "Africa  and  freedom!"  again 
rang  on  the  ears  of  the  astonished  whites.  The 
8%nal  was  then  instantly  given  ;  but  a  fearful  and 
soul-harrowing  scene  ensued.  The  wild  sound  of 
the  negroes'  war-cry  had  alarmed  and  startled  the 
executioners;  and  such  was  their  trepidation  and 
want  of  skill,  that  they  struck  away  the  props 
from  one  end  only  of  the  platform — which  fell  in 
a  slanting  direction,  leaving  the  other  end  firmly 
fixed  on  the  upmost  prop.  The  unfortunate  beings, 
who  were  placed  at  the  lower  end,  were  instantly 
strangled ;  whilst  those  whose  feet  still  rested  on  the 
standing  platform,  were  thrown  into  great  agony — 
some  hanging  half  suffocated  and  struggling  vio- 
lently, and  others  uttering  loud  shrieks  of  pain. 
These  shouts  were  echoed  by  the  dense  mass  of  spec- 
tators, and  loud  entreaties  of  "Fire  upon  them  1  Oh! 
put  them  out  of  pain ! "  arose  from  every  quarter. 
The  Cadet  Brigade  levelled  their  rifles,  and  poured  in 
a  volley  upon  the  struggling  sufferers;  but  scarcely 
had  the  smoke  cleared  away,  when  the  crowd,  in 
amazement,  beheld  Perault,  who  had  stood  firm 
upon  the  raised  end  of  the  platform,  burst  asunder 
the  bands  which  bound  his  arms,  then,  tearing  the 
halter  from  his  neck,  and  the  cap  from  his  face,  he 
sprang  with  outstretched  hands  from  the  platform. 
"  Fire  upon  him !  he  will  escape !"  was  now  the 
cry,  when,  in  a  voice  like  the  shrill  angry  blast  of 
a  tnuopet,  sounding  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the 


densely-crowded  plun,  he  cried,  "  Ye  moBSten!  ye 
traffiekera  in  human  blood  and  flesh !  how  my  soul 
loathes  and  abhors  ye  I  Tlunk  not  that  by  this 
foul  deed  ye  have  crushed  the  negroes'  hopes  of 
freedom.  The  day  will  yet  come,  when  the  poor 
negro  will  burst  the  chains  of  slavery  asunder, 
and  bitterly  repay  the  wrongs  which  he  has  suffered  ; 
then  shall  this  foul  scene  be  remembered  to  you — 
then  shall  retribution  be  meted  out.  Curses  on 
you  all! — Even  in  death  the  negro  spurns  at 
and  defies  you!"  He  staggered  back  a  few  paces, 
and  fell  prostrate,  when  the  executioners  recovering 
from  their  fit  of  terror  approached  him;  but  a 
young, office^  from  the  Cadets  stepped  forward,  aad 
motioned  them  back. 

"  He  is  dying,"  said  the  young  man.  "  See  ye 
not  how  the  blood  is  flowing  from  his  br«sat  over 
his  white  dress?  Back  and  touch  him  not — be 
was  a  brave  man." 

From  the  faint  heavings  of  his  bosom,  and  dif- 
ficulty of  respiration,  Perault  was  evidently  fast 
dying,  and  the  blood  bubbling  over  his  whit^  ves- 
ture showed  his  woun^  were  many  and  severe. 
Feebly  raising  his  head,  his  eyes  rested  for  an  in- 
stant on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  insurgents  suspended 
on  the  gallows.  His  features  softened  with  emotion. 
"My  poor  unhappy  countrymen!"  he  murmured. 
"We  hoped  for  better  fates  than  this ;  but  we  are 
free — they  cannot  chain  or  bind  our  fleeting  souls." 
His  head  drooped  faintly  on  the  ground,  and  almost 
inaudibly  he  uttered,  "  Home  of  my  childhood  !.— 
thy  sunny  vales  and  thy  palm  groves  arise  upon 

my  view 1  come! — I  come!— spirits  of  my 

fathers! — receive  me! — "  One  feeble  struggle,  and 
Pebault,  the  daring  and  ambitious  insurgent,  was 
hushed  in  death. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  conclusion  of  our  story  is  taken  from  the 
Carlville  Courier  and  other  newspapers  of  that  city. 
In  the  former,  the  following  statement  appeared 
shortly  after  the  events  before  narrated : — 

"  We  are  sony  to  inform  the  public,  that  the 
negroes  still  display  feelings  of  hostility  towards 
their  masters,  which  in  many  instances  lead  to  the 
most  melancholy  results.  On  the  23d  curt.,  while 
Colonel  Waldenberg  of  Elmwood  was  crossing  the 
Savannah  river  in  a  canoe,  rowed  by  negroes,  one  of 
them  gave  the  Colonel  some  insolent  language;  upon 
which  the  Colonel  instantly  struck  him  a  violent 
blow  with  his  cane.  The  slave,  starting  up,  struck 
the  Colonel  with  one  of  the  paddles  of  the  canoe, 
and,  melancholy  to  narrate,  the  canoe  was  upset  in 
the  struggle,  and  the  Colonel  and  two  of  the  negroes 
were  drowned." 

In  another  paper  the  following  appeared: — 
"  We  learn,  from  undoubted  authority,  that  Zama, 
one  of  the  principal  ringleaders  in  tiie  late  negro 
insurrection,  fonnerly  the  slave  of  Mr.  Bellgrove, 
and  who  broke  from  prison  the  night  preceding  the 
execution  of  the  other  conspirators,  has  effected  his 
escape  to  Hayti;  and  now  holds  a  high  situation 
in  the  Haytian  government." 

Some  months  thereafter,  the  marriage  of  Miss 
BeUgrove  and  Colonel  ^late  Major)  Maitland  ap- 
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peated  in  the  public  papers,  along  with  that  of 
Captain  (late  lieutenant}  Gralliard  and  Miss  Nor- 
risTille. 

Whackie  accompanied  young  Bellgrove  on  a 
tour  through  part  of  Europe ;  and  old  Joolay  obtain- 
ed the  management  of  Hyitlegroye  in  addition  to 
tliat  of  BeUgTove;  while  Mr.  BeUgrove  and  Mr. 
Norrisrille  took  up  their  residence  in  the  city. 

Tom  was  offered  his  liberty,  but  refused  it;  and 
strutted  about  as  "  de  most  fassonable  nigger  in 


town,"  till  younger  dandies  sprang  np,  and  thnut 
him  out  of  tile  good  graces  of  "de  fair  sex."  Then, 
Tom  took  unto  himself  a  wife,  of  whom,  howerer, 
he  seems  to  entertain  no  high  opinion ;  for,  wiwn 
jested  with  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage,  Tom  pub 
on  a  most  dolorous  look,  shakes  hia  head,  and 
mutters,  "Ton  soul,  dat  marry  is  no  joke !"  He 
b  often  seen  with  his  friend  Haman,  indulging  ia 
gin-sling,  and  telling  him  to  "  Tank  de  Lor,  fbt 
put  wisdom  in  Haman  head  for  live  single  man!* 


WORDS  FOB  MUSIC. 


No.  I.   MAID'S  SONG. 

SioB  of  the  western  sea ! 

Wind  that  softly  passes — 
Murmar  here,  nor  haste  to  be 
With  the  idle  leares  and  grasses.— 
Heedless  all,  it  flatters  by — 
What  a  lonely  thing  am  I ! 

Bird  on  my  bower  alight ! 

— Not  for  me  he  singeth ; 
Bat  to  join  the  merry  flight 
Fast  and  far  away  be  wingeth. 

— All  are  sporting  in  the  sky — 
What  a  lonely  tbJng  am  I ! 

Lily  t  I  tended  thee. 
Like  a  gentle  sister  t 

— She  is  eonrted  by  the  bee. 

Breathing,  when  the  truant  kiss'd  her. 
All  her  sweetness  in  a  sigh — 
What  a  lonely  thing  am  I ! 

There  to  the  cooing  dove. 
Woodland  Echo  listens ; 
O'er  a  world  of  life  and  lore. 
Strewing  bloom,  the  Snmmer  glistens : 
— But  for  me  t  0  sad  reply  1 — 
What  a  lonely  thing  am  1 1 


No.  IL   YOUTH'S  SONG. 

Her  footstep  is  the  airiest 

That  falls  on  snmmer  ground  ; 
Her  wicked  eye  the  wariest 

Of  all  that  glance  and  wound. 
So  winsomely,  so  heedlessly. 

She  ruins  nil  she  knows  ; 
O !  they  will  perish  needlessly. 

Who  doat  on  Lady  Rose  1 

There's  not  a  promise  bindeth  her ; 

She's  fairest  when  she  feigns  ; 
And  erery  heart  that  mindetb  her. 

Must  pine  for  life  in  chains. 
And  while  she  rules  them  fkowardly. 

There's  none  that  dare  oppose  ; 
The  brayest  will  turn  cowardly 

When  led  by  Lady  Rose ! 

Her  rirals  own  her  beantifiil ; 

Her  victims  think  her  kind  ; 
She  makes  the  proudest  dutiflil ; 

She  turns  the  wisest  blind. 
There's  snob  a  charm,  subduing  yon. 

In  erery  glance  she  throws, 
A  look  's  enough  to  ruin  you — 

O !  fly  &om  Lady  Rose! 


No.  III.— WINTER  SONG. 

Must  you  coy  it  still.  Fairy, 
Now  that  summer 's  over. 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  chill ! 
— Look  around,  and,  if  you  Mrill, 
Choose  another  lover  I 


While  the  sky  was  Warm  and  bright. 
And  the  glow-worm  shone  all  night. 
And  the  dstys  ia  flowers  were  dKss'd, 
I  eoald  flatter  with  Ae  rest, 

— Then  my  heart  was  lig^  Fairy-- 

Now  I  cannot  jest. 

With  the  summer-beee.  Fairy, 

And  the  swallows  vising. 
You  have  changed  with  every  breeie; — 
Is  it  time  for  flights  like  these. 
When  the  year  is  dying  t 
Now  that  all  is  cold  and  gray. 
Stiller  thought  will  have  its  way : 
If  the  Summer's  charm  beguiles 
Wishes  cross'd  by  (hiward  wiles, 
— When  the  San 's  away.  Fairy, 
Love  mast  bask  in  smiles  I 

I  have  paid  iriUi  seng,  FWry, 
Every  trick  you  play'd  me  : 
Though  yoor  wildness  did  me  wrong. 
Though  you  tried  and  vex'd  me  long, 

—Such  a  slave  yon  made  me  ! 
Would  yon  keep  me  still  your  own. 
Syren,  breathe  a  kinder  tone. 
I  hava  served  the  snmmer  thron|^ ; 
Winter  comes  to  claim  his  doe. 

If  I  have  not  won.  Fairy, 

Bid  me  cease  to  woo. 


No.  IV.— FORESTER'S  LAY. 

The  bloom  was  hanging  on  the  vine 

That  noon  you  pass'd  amid  the  May ; 
Was  never  heart  so  free  as  mine. 
But  ever  since  I  fret  and  pine. 

And  wake  the  night,  and  waste  the  day 
The  vintage  ripens  in  tiie  vale, — 
And  I  am  here  to  tell  my  tale  I 

My  horse  upon  the  breeiy  hill ; 

The  red-deer  couching  in  the  dew ; 
My  greyhound  ranging  loose  at  will ; 
My  forest-lodge,  my  woodman's  skSl, 

Are  loet ;  I  lost  them  all  for  yoa ! 
I  jouinsy'd  many  a  weary  mile ; 
I  oame ; — and  now  you  will  not  smile ! 

I  linger  in  the  glaring  street; 

I  lay  me  at  your  door  at  night. 
To  hearken  for  your  fairy  feet ; 
And  though  yon  scorn  me  when  we  meet, 
I  seek  yoa  still — as  flowers  the  light ! 
Your  very  frown,  so  strange  and  sold, 
I  love  it  more  than  mines  of  gold  I 

Come  to  our  forest-wiUka  again  I 
A  kinder  Nature  vrhispers  there. 

That  never  Love  should  plead  in  vain. 

And  you  shall  listen  till  the  strain 
Is  softer  yet,  and  learn  to  care : 

I  cannot  cure,  I  cannot  fly 

The  pain  of  such  a  careless  eye !  „ 
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STYRIA,  AND  THE.SXYRIAN  ALJRS.*. 


I..  TsKStoab  obvUHW-aad  eas^  way  to  get  a  supec- 
fiiyal  arq^Hwntmce.yjth.  the  baaatiesiof  StyTi«,is 
to  taice  thai  souatiy  ia  iiie.inute  frQBuGscaianjr 
totltiUjr,  following  th& great  road  fnoa  yi8nBa.to 
TrijwU^  ,Iyr.;BrMpk^<irat^,.aud  J-a^bact.  Xhif 
road,  after  passing  the  northernmost  ridge  of  the 
Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  Sotamering,  which  divides 
Austria  from  Styria,  proceeds  straight  south  to 
Bruck,  and  there  joining  the  Mur  at  the  place 
where  it  makes  the  great  bend  in  its  oimrst  TroiA' 
east  to  south,  wi^d8  along  the  ^mantle  ^^ks  of 
that  river,  till  it  reaches  the  pjaia  of  Qrjitz..  From 
Gratz  on  tke  Mur,it.«r<Mai»tli«  country  toMaiburg, 
on  the  valley  of  the^Biwre':  tfaenocftb  (Sill;  soon 
after  wMdi'it  «nti^r8  tiier  valley  *f  the  Save,  and 
proceeds  through  Camiola,  over  the  troad,  bare  back 
oftheCamicAlpfl'(^fe«K:arst")to1^%te'.  This 
waa  the  route  fp^owBd  by,  Mr.  Russell  in  1^2,  and 
described  in  his  well-known. "  TouB  iaG«nn»ny ;"  a 
■work,  after  so  many  years  tuid  so  nmcli/publUhing, 
is  still,  perhaps,  the  best  English  boOik  of  Teutonic 
travels  that  we  possess. '  This  also,  taking  i^  back- 
wards, was  the  route  followed  by  Captaw  Basil 
H<J1  in  hi^  fwDona  expedition  to  Sehioss  Hainfeld, 
in  183S  ;  of  which  expeditiea  he  has  left  posterity 
such  a  pleasant  pie«e'  of  gosaijung  reeoid:  in  the 
well-known  volumev" A  Winter  in  Lower  Styria." 
The  Counties  Purgstall,  In  her  letter  of  invitation 
to  the  galls&t  Captain,  we  recollect,  expressed  her 
surprise  that  so.  &w,  b^ngli^luneni  liad  hitherto  had 
the  courage  to  desert  the. beaten  Tyiole«e  jtcack,  by 
the  Inn  an4  <be  Adig^'fbr  this  of  Styria,  -Which  is 
equally  attractive  in  point  of  external  b«itity,  and 
contains  certain  hidden  wonders,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  variety  at  least,  the  most  devoted  admirer 
of  gray  cra^s  tpd  ^een  larches  ^ight  delight  to 
inspect.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  iron  mines  at 
Eisen-erz,  i^^itUe  to  the  right,  among  the  moun- 
tabs,  as'  you  go  up  the  vallty  of  the  !M«r,  from 
Bruck, — "  wo  der  Steirer  £iteu  bricdtt,"  as.Arndt, 
in  his'naUe  »»ig,  sings ;  then  yOu  hsv«  the  quick- 
silver mines  at  Idria,  near  the  south  extremity  of 
the  route ;  and  not  far  from  that  the  famous  grotto 
of  Adelsberg,  with  its'  subterhinean  cathedrals, 
and  subterranean  rivers ;  and  then  in  the  same 
cavemed  regioii,  the  amphibious  lake  of  Ctrknitz, 
which  is  wet  one  half  of  the  year,  and  the  otlier 
half  dry, — runoingoff, periodically,  fish  and  W,into 
its  rocky  attttctuary,  leaving  the  palace  of  the  local 
Neptune,  and  the  faauids  of  the  Water-NJxen,  to 
be  ploughed  up  for  a,  season  by  profbne  lioors,  and 
hunted, over  by  a  "  game-preserving  aristocracy." 
These  things  are  at  least  worth  seeing ;  and  we  don't 
remember  "(having  tjc»veUed  both)  that  the  Brenner 
route  presents  ai^rthing  so  remarkable.  The  good 
Countess  had  thcoe&re  some  reason  to  express  her 
surprise,  thatwofre  Englishmen  hadnotirfade  Gratz 
instead  of  Inhsprilck  their  half-way  house  to  Italy. 

•  Hundert  Ttige  anf  Reisen  jn  den  Oestreichischen 
StMten.  VonJ.G.K6hl.  Slcr.Theil.  B«iseinSteir- 
mark  und  im  Baieriaehen  Hocfahnde.  Dresden  uod 
Leip^g.    1842. 
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Tlvwe,ia  «. railway  no^>  howev^K,  finally  deter- 
mined, en,  («s  w«  gather  fi»pi  a  recent  H»tipjat^m 
of  the  Fraaoh  consul  at  B*v«Bia,.t)  between  Grate 
and  Triagte.j'iandfroja  tlje  extraordinMy  T»tq  at 
Khioh  _j-ailiT»yfl  afffijurnping.  into  exisitenoe  in, all  _ 
parts  of  Germany,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  in  a  very 
few  years  this  Styrian  route  will  be  a  track  as 
much  beaten  by  view-hunting  and  other  English 
travellers  ^s  any  in  Europe. 
'  A'  Wodri^inous  country,  however,  like  Styria, 
whose  great  valley,  th^.  valley  of  the  Mur,  runs 
longitudinally  froni  west  to'cast,  (as,  indeed,  most 
of  the  Alpine  valleys  do,)  Js  hot  to  be  known  tho- 
roughly by  such  a  hasty  cut  across  hill  and  dale  in 
the  direction  of  the  graat  north  and.  south  lUgh  way, 
as  we  have  described.  Mr.  Rohl  has  :«ccordingiy 
done  wisely,  or  Happify,  byiravielling  this  country 
fi-om  east  to  west,  enfteiiflg  »t»-tha*  is  to  say — by 
the  valley  of  the  FebtHti,  and  the'RtWbfrom  Hun- 
gary, a  little  to  the  north  of  Gritz;-  and  thfen  pro- 
ceeding through  that  capitftL  up  th6  valley  of  the 
Mur  to  Briick ;'  theaee  to  Leobea,  up  the  river 
westward,  cross  to  the  valley,  of  thc^lnsjimd  over 
the  heights  of  Upper  Styria,  direct  down  upon 
Salzbui-g.  Herr  Kohl  is  ati  intelligent  smd  agree- 
able traveller.  Many  French  tourists  hhve  written 
more  cleverly,  many  English  have  described  more 
dramatically ;  but  the  German  naturally  possesses 
more  intelligence  than  the  Englishman,  at  least  in 
Grerman  matters  :  in  all  matters  he  is  more  honest 
than  the  Fienebman ;'  tmd  he  m  never  iU-natured. 
The  volume  from' whidi  Mre  are  about  to  present  a 
few  extracts  to  th^  Biglish  reader,  Is'only  one  of 
a  series ;  but  the  Austrian  empire  is  too  vast  a 
conglomerate'  to  tie  turned  over  in  a  single  article 
of  a  monthly  magarin^  J  aftd  we  thtraght  S^re  should 
edify  our  reader  more,  and  coiifuse'  Wni  le8%  by  con- 
fining his  attq&tMU  for.the  present  to  a  single  point. 
We  enter,  then,  the  good  dukedam.o£ Styria  from 
the  Hungarian  border,  a  little  to  ttie  north  of 
Gratz,  not  far  from  that  grlM  old  qnadringle  of  a 
castle  with  which  Captain  Hall  has  rendered  our 
imagination  so  familiar ;  and  the  first  'city  tliat 
greets  us  is  FiiaSTBNPELD,  This  place  is  notable 
as  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  seats  of  the 
greatest  tobacconist  Jn  Europe,  the  Iknperor  of 
Austria.  Majesty  on  a  throne,  and  womanhood 
in  a  house,  are  two  things  very  much  given  to 
intermeddle;  and  when  they  intermeddle  bene, 
ficially,  (though  somewhat  vexatious  at  times,)  we 
ought  to  thank  heaven  that  we  are  not  left  in  all 
things  to  our  own  crril  •wits.  •  But  when  majesty 
or  womanhood  intermeddles  to  make  that  bad 
which  might  have  been  good  without  them,  then 
indeed  they  are  a  curse. — Eis  majesty  at  Austria 
intermeddles  with  tobacco,  as  Captain  Hall  also 
taught  us,  not  with  theint^tto  wanufecture  it  as 
good  as  possible  so  it  be  only  vendible,  but  -with  the 
deliberate  purpose  oif  making  it  as  bad  as  possible, 

t  See  a  list  of  the  railroadH  in  Germany,  finished, 
finishing,  and  to  be'  ftniahed,  in  The  Montiw)  Chronicle 
otJiine  \it. 
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so  it  be  only  smokeable. — Mr,  Kohl,  in  his  re- 
marks on  this  point,  shows  that  the  principles  of 
free  trade  are  recognised  in  Grermany  as  perfectly 
as  in  England,  France,  or  any  other  free  country 
—upon  paper : — 

The  imperial  mannfactory  of  cigars  here  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  monarchy.  Not  less  than 
46,000  cigars  are  broaght  into  existence  here  duly  eTery 
day  that  the  siin  rises  ;  and  of  these  the  greater  part 
are  destined  for  Styria,  Cariuthia,  Camlola,  and  the 
Austrian  provinces  south  of  Trieste.  To  Trieste  alone 
600,000  Imperial  cigars  are  sent  monthly.  Annually — 
with  a  small  deduction  for  hoUdays — there  are  produced 
here  fifteen  millions  of  smoke-tubea.  When  we  consider 
that  these  imperial  cigars  are  all  the  most  vile  stuff  ever 
puffed  by  mortal  month,  which  in  fact  nerer  are  puffed 
by  any  well-educated  smolcer,  without  the  aoeompani- 
ment  of  a  hearty  oath,  or  (if  that  be  not  allowed)  an  in- 
dignant half-snppressed  murmur  of  execration  ;  when 
we  consider,  Airther,  what  an  unwieldy  army  of  Tobacco 
Bureaucratists,  what  piquets  of  preventiTe  soldiery 
the  goTemment  is  obliged  to  maintain,  in  order  to 
manage  such  a  monopoly  ;  and  moreover  what  an  im- 
provement of  public  morality  would  certainly  take  place 
in  the  spontaneous  stop  of  smuggling  that  would  in- 
stantly follow  on  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly — when 
we  consider  also,  that  in  the  place  of  the  present  paltry 
mannfacturers — an  uninspired  race  of  government  slaves 
and  mere  financial  tools — the  abolition  of  the  monopoly 
would  bring  into  existence  a  body  of  independent  and 
enterprising  merchants,  who  would  not  only  improve  the 
home  manu&ctory,  but  give  a  new  impulse  to  foreign 
trade  ;  when  we  consider  all  this,  and  bow  easy  it 
would  be,  out  of  the  increased  flow  of  mannfkcturing 
prosperity,  to  fish  up  some  compensating  tax  to  keep  the 
revenue  fat — ^we  cannot  but  feel  surprised  that  the  Aus- 
trian government  has  not  long  ago  fallen  on  some  plan 
for  doing  away  with  a  piece  of  financial  machinery  at 
once  so  preposterous  and  so  odious. 

The  logic  of  Conservatism  is  everywhere  the 
same.  Prove  a  thing  to  be  bad  in  itself ,  as  bad  as 
the  devil  can  make  it.  Admitted,  says  Conserva- 
tism ;  but  if  it  be  bad  in  itself  and  for  its  own 
sake,  it  is  good  in  reference  to  and  for  the  sake  of 
something  else.  To  make  bad  tobacco  is  bad  both 
for  the  tobacco  and  for  the  smoker ;  but  it  is  good 
for  the  finances :  ergo  it  is  good  for  me!  quoth 
the  clerk  of  the  treasury — Q.  E.  D. — "  Gro,  my  son, 
go,"  said  the  Swedish  Chancellor  to  his  boy, "  Go 
to  Westphalia,  and  see  by  how  little  Loaic  the 
world  is  governed !" 

'Tis  bad  to  begin  with  bad  things ;  but  better 
than  to  end  with  them.  There  are  many  good 
things  in  Styria,  very  many ;  good  people  gener- 
ally everywhere,  good  girls  and  great  beauties  at 
Grata,  good  steel,  good  timber,  good  water,  good 
wine  (some  people  think)  at  Radkersborg,  good 
sugar  biscuits,  and  a  goo4  Archduke  Jatm.  But 
bad  things  there  certainly  are  too ;  and  as  they 
happen  to  stand  here  somewhat  prominently  in 
the  threshold,  we  must  even  take  them  as  they 
come.  First,  then,  in  the  capital — ^that  is  to  say 
Gnaxz,  for  we  have  left  Furstenfeld  behind  us — 
there  is,  as  in  Vienna,  a  bad  aristocracy.  Mr. 
Kohl  discourses  very  philosophically  on  this  point. 

There  are  about  twenty-four  families  in  this  place  who 
condescend  to  look  upon  one  another  as  equals.  These 
form  a  casino  or  club,  of  which  pedigree  is  the  first  and 
the  indispensable  condition ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that 
fh)m  the  meetings  of  this  club  the  untitled  vrife  of  a 
noble  is  excluded.  We  are  accustomed  to  say  in  the 
north,  that  the  Austrian  aristocracy  mix  more  with  the 
middle  classes  than  our  own  nobility.   This  is  the  case, 


however,  only  in  coffee-houses  and  other  public  plues; 
in  private  circles  the  Austrian  nobility  are  far  more  ex- 
clusive than  any  in  the  north  of  Crermany.  Aristociatie 
regulations,  so  absurdly  severe  as  those  in  6rStz,sre  not 
to  be  found  either  in  the  Casino  of  Magnates  at  Pesth, 
or  in  the  associations  of  the  nobility  in  Dresden,  Beriis, 
Courland,  Livonia,  or  any  part  of  North  Germany.  It 
is  inconceivable  to  me  how  a  thing  of  this  kind  oo 
at  the  present  day  be  tolerated.  The  nobles  thenuelvei 
are  certainly  principally  to  blame  for  such  exhibition  of 
pompous  puerility ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  pbopu 
who  tolerate  and  encourage  the  vanity  I  The  ooneeitei 
noble  sets  up  his  pedigree  and  his  star,  andhistlnee 
letters  before  his  name  (VON)  as  an  idol  to  woisUp; 
and  the  silly  people  fall  dovrn  and  worship.  Why  do 
they  not  rather  (instead  of  looking  up  with  reverenee  to 
aristocratic  cliques  and  coteries)  form  themselves  into  a 
casino,  of  which  the  first  law  shall  be,  that  ns  penoo 
being  of  noble  birth  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member !  A 
law  of  this  kind  would  be  one  based  upon  the  very  n- 
tional  presumption,  that  hereditary  titles  exercise  sodi 
a  pernicious  effect  upon  the  heart  of  him  who  is  cum- 
bered with  them,  that  he  mnst  be  considered,  practically, 
as  unfit  for  entering  any  assooiation  of  which  pnre  hu- 
manity is  an  indispensable  element. 

Bating,  however,  these  twenty-£>ai  vain  and 
foolish  families,  there  is  society  enough  in  tb« 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  of  this  "  Vienna 
in  miniatnre"  (  Wien  im  hleinen  :  so  Weber  calls 
it)  to  make  the  residence  there  uncommonly  agree- 
able to  strangers.  For  besides  the  lovely  beauty 
of  the  situation  in  the  rich  plain  of  the  Mar,  end 
the  romantic  character  of  the  mountains  with 
which  it  is  environed,  Gr&tz,  as  the  seat  of  the 
govenmient  for  the  duchy,  of  the  military  com- 
mandant for  Styria,  Illyria,  and  the  Tyrol,  of  a 
University,  &e.,  naturtilly  poawsses  a  variety  of 
society  which  renders  it  independent  of  such  petty 
aristocratic  conspiracies  as  that  just  mentioned. 
It  is,  moreover,  as  the  Coimtess  Purgstall  took 
care  to  inform  Captain  Hall,  the  cheapest  place  in 
Austria;  and  thi^  we  are  afraid,  together  with 
the  railroads,  will  not  preserve  it  long  from  an  in- 
vasion of  saving  English— not  alvrays  the  best 
specimens  of  their  nation.  One  thing,  however,  it 
wants,  which  Englishmen  of  the  better  sort  will 
miss — high  intellectuality.  A  significant  enongli 
token  of  this  we  have  in  the  state  of  the  circulat- 
ing libraries,  or  library  more  properly : — 

In  Grlitz,  a  city  containing  about  50,000  faihabituti, 
there  is  only  one,  and  that  a  very  wretched  circolttiiig 
library,  containing  about  8000  volumes,  arranged,  ai  I 
saw  them,  in  very  tolerable  confusion.    It  is  a  poor 
widow  that  here  occupies  herself  with  the  daogenu 
trade  of  lending  books.    When  I  asked  her  to  give  me 
something  good  to  read  to  amuse  a  few  evening  hoin, 
and  to  serve  as  a  sleeping-draught,  she  handed  na 
Clauren'a  Bomances  1  *  I  asked  for  Victor  Hugo,  hot 
his  writings  were  forbidden;  for  Jamas,  but  he  wu 
forbidden  too ;  for  Bnlwer,  but  of  him  only  a  small  part 
had  been  deemed  admissible.    On  the  other  hand,  W^ 
slippery  writers  that  I  did  not  ask  for  wwe  w  "" 
shelves.    "In  dm  Bitten,"  said  the  old  lady,  ""<  "*| 
Mokt  10  itreng  teU  in  den  Meinungen :"— "  They  an  nw 
so  particular  about  moralt  as  about  opiniont"    I ^nn 
mention,  however,  (to  conceal  nothing,)  that  such  honi- 
ries  have  generally  a  secret  nook  in  which  eontraosM 
books  in  great  request  are  reserved  for  a  few  q«i«*  •■'' 
discreet  friends.    In  the  whole  of  Vienna  ikm  •»  e*"/ 
two  circulating  libraries  of  any  siie,  and  four  snail  oees 
like  this  at  Grati.    In  OllmUtz  in  Moravia,  likewue, 
there  is  only  one  small  library  of  this  kind,   hi  IM" 


*  A  trivial  novelist,  some  fifty  yean  old,  wh»»  ^'^1 
now  reads. 
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spraek,  the  capital  of  Tyrol,  there  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
sluo  one.  Now  there  is  nont ;  for  the  person  who  for- 
merly nuuiaged  it,  lately  gare  it  up ;  and  there  has  been 
BO  new  one  established,  for  fear,  probably,  as  I  was  told, 
•f  the  Jesuits.  In  Munich,  again,  there  are  about  a  full 
half-dozen  of  very  respectable  circulating  libraries ;  and 
a  number  of  small  ones  besides.  The  80,000  inhabitants 
of  Dresden  are  supplied  with  spiritaal  food  by  twenty 
magazines  of  the  same  kind,  great  and  small. 

This  is  characteristic  enough,  not  of  Gratz  only 
and  Styria,  but  of  the  whole  of  Austria.  And  Herr 
Kohl  knows  veiy  well  too,  though  he  does  not 
choose  to  mention  it,  that  certain  Bureaacratists 
in  Berlin  are  as  completely  opposed  to  free  print- 
ing and  &ee  reading  as  the  priests  are  at  Vienna. 
We  shall  have  to  wait  also  some  years  and  some 
days  before  we  shall  be  able  to  say  whether  the 
provincial  states,  lately  called  into  existence  in  the 
North,  are  anything  more  efficient  for  public  and 
national  purposes  than  those  of  the  South  of  Ger- 
many, as  tliey  are  described  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :— 

The  assemblies  of  the  states  (  Landtagi-venammhtn- 
gan)  which  are  held  here,  (in  the  Landkatu  at  GrStz,) 
now  do  the  country  Tcry  little  good,  and  very  little 
harm.    Formerly,  however,  they  were  important  and 
infinential  enough;  and,  like  the  states  of  Barcelona, 
never  sobmitted  to  the  authority  of  a  new  sovereign 
wiftoat  imposing  en  him  an  oath  that  he  would  keep 
the  eonstitntioii,  and  obtaining  from  him  certam  popnlar 
eoanessions.    Oius  oath  had  to  be  taken  pnbliely  befmre 
the  gate  of  the  city,  otherwise  the  new  sovereign  oonld 
not  be  admitted.    On  these  occasions  the  Styrian  estates 
were  wont  to  diow  themselves  much  more  sturdy  asser- 
ton  of  natiomkl  rights  than  the  sturdieet  of  our  modem 
Parliaments.    Altogetiier,  ho#«rver  much  the  Hapsbnr- 
gers  have  been  wont  to  boast  of  the  loyalty  of  their 
Styiian  subjects,  their  history  is  fbll  of  instances,  in 
which  they  have  made  the  most  determined  stand  against 
the  inroads  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  it  is  only  the  violent 
soppremion  of  these  repeated  popular  movements  that  has 
bioof^t  the  oonntry  to  its  present  state  of  politick  insig- 
nifisanoe.    Styria  was,  at  one  period  of  (zermui  history, 
of  mnch  greater  extent,  and  of  mnch  greater  importance, 
than  we  find  it  now.    It  has  fitllen  from  its  days  of  glory. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Carin- 
thia,  a  freqaently-repearted  name  in  tiie  old  German 
history,  and  a  might  that  oould  make  itself  be  fialt,  if  not 
in  Knrope,  at  least  in  Dentschland.    Bnt  now,  in  these 
latter  days,  both  these  countries  have  become  remark- 
ably silent.    They  speak  nothing,  and  nobody  speaks 
<^tiiem.    Hey  are  two  small  weights  that  add  their 
mmotleed  momentnm  to  the  gravitating  mass  of  Austria. 
Well  worth  the  while  it  were  for  any  ^orengUy  learned 
and  intelligent  man  to  vrrite  the  history  of  this  country 
in  its  great  contrasts  ;  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  as  it  might  be : 
uid  men  both  learned  and  intelligent  enough  for  this 
pnpoae  there  doubtless  are  somewhere  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hnr  and  the  Dnwe ;  bnt  what  learned  and  intelligent 
men  eetn  doin An8tria,they<iar«aotda ;  nottodo  certainly 
as  the  sacredness  of  tmth,  the  dignity  of  science,  and  the 
inteieet  of  their  conntry  wonld  demand.*    No  less  in- 
teresting would  be  the  history  of  the  estates  of  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria  itsrif,  and  of  every  other  province  of 
the  Anstrian  empire.    But  all  these  important  subjects 
haw  been  either  not  handled  at  all  hitherto,  or  handled 
witii  such  a  riirewd  and  subtle  delicacy,  that  the  naked 
tmth  can  bs  disoMrned  oidy  by  a  few  eyes  practised 
to  see  tiileagh  smoke,  and  to  know  by  a  pecnliar  instinct 
under  what  decent  elod  every  dead  dog  lies  buried. 

The  last  public  homage  which  the  Styrian  estates  paid 
to  their  prhiee,  aeeording  to  the  ancient  constitntional 
piaetioe,  (the  sovereign  at  the  same  time  taking  the  oath 

*  Ii  Mr.  Kohl  ignonmt  of  the  "  GetchicHe  von  Oettnich 
u»dStaermarkphjBcatrKLL-K%:  1828?  The  author  lived 
eigbteen  yean  in  Styria,  and  writes  in  a  very  free  and  manly 
epirit.    His  book  was  not  printed  m  Austria,  however. 


to  them,)  was  in  the  year  1728,  when  Charles  VI.  was 
emperor.  The  ceremony  (for  it  was  nothing  more) 
which  he  volunteered  to  perform  so  many  years  after  his 
accession,  Maria-Theresa  and  Joseph  did  not  tbink_  it 
worth  the  while  to  repeat ;  and  this  epoch  of  Maria- 
Theresa  and  Joseph,  in  many  respects  so  glorious  to 
Austria,  must  be  named  as  that  in  which  the  Duchy  of 
Styria  lost  its  last  show  of  a  bulwark  against  arbitrary 
sway.  This  fine  country,  like  so  many  other  Austrian 
provinces,  is  now  altogether  without  any  constitutional 
means  of  asserting  the  public  liberty.  They  who  rule, 
however,  are  very  much  mistaken  if  they  imagine  that 
the  once  dear  liberties  of  Styria,  because  the  traces  of 
its  glory  are  effaced,  are  now  no  longer  either  needed  or 
desired. 

We  wish  we  had  time  and  space  here  to  illas" 
trate  this  matter  of  the  German  estates  fuUy  ;  be- 
cause it  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers  that 
the  present  despotic  form  of  government  which 
systematically  suppresses  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  more  or  less  in  every  state  of  Giermany,  is 
not  native  to  that  country,  but  altogether  foreign 
and  superinduced.  The  great  elector  of  Branden' 
burg,  the  founder  of  the  present  Prusman  mon- 
archy, attained  (as  the  student  of  history  knows) 
to  absolute  power  (ml}/  by  an  act  of  positive  pubUe 
perjury.  The  liberals  of  (Jermany,  when  they  ask 
for  a  free  constitution,  not  in  name  only,  but  in 
deed,  are  not  asking  for  anything  new,  but  for  that 
which  was  old  and  hereditary  in  their  nation. 
Political  liberalism  in  the  norUi  of  Germany  haa 
been  put  down  by  firaud  and  by  force ;  just  as 
ecclesiastical  freedom  was  annihilated  by  Ferdi- 
nand n.  (a  native,  by  the  way,  of  this  very  place, 
Gratz)  in  the  south.  Having  spoken  of  the  occa- 
sion on  which  Styria  lost  her  civil  rights,  we  can- 
not do  better  here  (although  a  little  out  of  the 
geographical  order  of  the  narrative)  than  allow 
Mr.  Kohl  to  state,  at  some  length,  how  she  lost  her 
religious  liberties. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Protestantism 
was  widely  spread  in  the  duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  nobility  had  become 
Protestant ;  and  even  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II. 
(1564-1576)  had  shown  himself  in  some  degree  favour- 
able to  the  new  doctrine.  In  particular,  he  had,  at  ono 
time,  seriously  deliberated  whether  he  should  not  take 
the  sacrament  in  both  kinds  ;  and  he  had  substantially 
acknowledged  many  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  Even  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Austrian  nobles  kept  private  chaplains  in  their  own 
castles,  at  first  publicly  and  freely,  then  privately  and 
in  secret.  How  glorious  for  Germany  had  Maximilian 
only  followed  the  impulse  of  his  heart,  and  added  the 
authority  of  the  imperial  name  to  the  great  moral  might 
of  the  reformed  taith  I  How  happy  for  Germany  to  have 
had  one  confession,  and  one  church, — then  the  political 
unity,  so  much  talked  of,  might  have  been  something 
more  than  a  beautiful  ghost !  And  how  bloody  and  bra- 
talizing,  how  irremediably  baneAil  were  the  wars  that 
the  Ferdinands  of  the  seventeenth  century  carried  on 
against  the  outbreaking  light  of  Luther's  gospel  I  These 
wars  had  the  effect  of  bringing  back  the  nobility  alto- 
gether to  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  the  whole  population 
of  Austria  and  Styria  fell  back  again,  faint  and  hopeless, 
on  the  bosom  of  their  dead  mother.  Still,  however, 
some  remnants  of  the  ancient  Evangelical  church  sur- 
vive, as  well  in  Styria  as  in  the  district  of  the  Upper 
Ens,  more  especially  in  the  mountain  border  region  be- 
tween Styria  and  the  valley  of  the  Salza. 

According  to  Steller,  there  were,  in  the  year  1839, 
in  the  district  of  the  Upper  Ens  15,300  Lutherans,  and 
in  Styria  5200,  principally  in  the  high  oonntry  aboat  the 
Ausseer  and  the  Hallst&dter  Lakes.  A  Protestant 
clergyman,  with  whom  I  had  occasion  to  converse,  in- 
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?Ohned  me  tW  there  were  (in  1 84 1 )  1 7,000  Protestants  in 
Austria:  and  I  gire  eredit  to  hie  authority;  because  the 
Proteshuits  here  being  so  few  in  comparison  of  the 
whole  population,  are,  uMarally  enough,  much  interest- 
ed to  Iceep  an  exact  acooant  of  their  nnmhers.  In  Up- 
per Austria,  they  form  twelve  congreg&tious ;  in  Styria, 
besides  GrStz,  three.  In  Lower  Austria  there  are  no  Pro- 
testant rural  congregations;  but  in  Vienna  alone  there  are 
12,000  Evangelical  and  Calvinlstio.  In  Oarinthia  and 
Camiola,  again,  a  great  number  of  Protestaifts  remain  ; 
about  18,000.  Very  remarkable,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  esteemed,  that  (except  120  Calvinists)  there  are 
no  Protestants  in  the  whole  of  Tyrol.  This  country  is 
the  pure  Catholic  district  of  the  German,  as  Croatia  is  of 
the  SlaTonic-Hungorian,  provinces  of  the  «mpire. 
.  The  Jesuits  and  Capuchins,  no  deobt,  came  snuffing 
heresy  about  the  Hallst^dter  See  and  i(i  the  gorges  of 
the  "  Dead  Mountain,"  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  but  it  is 
almost  as  difficult  to  hunt  out  men  in  some  of  these 
comers  as  chamois-goats ;  luid  so  this  one  and  that  one 
escaped,  and  the  pure  &ith  was  propagated  in  secret. 
They  had  a  practice  also,  which  strict  morality  aught 
question,  but  which  certainly  had  a  considerable  influ- 
ence in  preserving  a  seed  for  the  season  of  freedom  that 
was  hoped  for : — when  no  other  source  of  safety  was 
left,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  conform  outwardly  to  the 
Catholic  Church ;  while,in  their  Iiearts  and  in  their  secret 
communings,  they  remained  true  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformers.  In  the  darlc  stormy  nights,  when  the  moun- 
tain blast  howled,  and  the  flood  came  roaring  down  the 
rocky  glens, — when  no  hound  of  a  Capuchin  dared  ven- 
tara  out  to  track  the  scent  of  human  blood, — when  the 
little  children  also  were  in  bed,  &om  whose  innocent 
prattle  the  inquisitive  priests  were  wont  at  times  to 
draw  the  materials  of  their  parents'  condemnation, — 
then  were  the  pious  writings  of  Luther,  and  the  Saxon 
hymn-book9,  silently  brought  out,  and  the  secret  worship 
was  celebrated,  to  which  only  the  eldest  son  and 
daughter  of  the  house  were  admitted  as  confidants.  Their 
pious  books  they  kept  in  crevices  of  the  wall,  beneath 
the  floor,  or  in  any  secret  recess  of  the  cottage.  Tis 
only  a  few  yean  ago  that,  on  occasion  of  some  old  houses 
in  this  district  having  been  pulled  down,  Lutheran 
hymn-books  and  German  Bibles  were  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  walls.  So  carefhlly  did  the  pious  pea- 
sants preserve  the  inestimable  treasure,  the  Word  of 
God, — a  treasure  obtained  only  by  the  most  persevering 
efforts  of  concealed  ingenuity,  and  to  be  guarded  there- 
fore as  the  apple  of  the  eye,  and  aa  the  jewel  of  God's 
sanctuary. 

Many  of  these  monntain  heretics  were  doubtless  disco- 
vered, and  severely  punished:  othen  were  banished  to 
Transylvania.  That  country  still  shows  many  names 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Traun  and  Gosau  vales.  Not 
»  few  of  the  richer  sort  voluntarily  withdrew  themselves 
from  a  country  where  they  could  not  eiyoy  the  charac- 
teristic privilege  of  a  reasoning  being — the  right  to  think ; 
and  among  these  some  settled  in  Prussia,  as,  for  in- 
stance, one  of  the  name  of  Herzberg,  from  whom  the 
iiunoas  Prussian  diplomatist  of  that  name  was  descend- 
ed. Of  the  rich  who  did  not  emigrate,  almost  all  were 
forced  to  conform :  only  a  few  of  the  poorest  sort, — 
"  Holz  kneckte,"  log-carriers,  as  they  call  them  in  Styria, 
escaped  at  once  the  degradation  of  a  foreed  converaion, 
and  the  misfortune  of  exile. 

For  160  years  did  a  secret  Protestantism,  under  the 
mask  of  Popish  emiformjty,  maintain  itself  in  these  lone- 
ly mountain-glens,— a  remarkable  fact,  to  which  a  pa- 
rallel is  found  only  in  the  well-known  history  of  the 
Albigenses,  the  humble  and  quiet  Crypto-Protestants  of 
Piedmont. 

At  length>  in  the  year  1781,  at  the  flat  of  Joseph  II., 
appeared  the  long-delayed  edict  of  toleration.  Imme- 
diately on  the  appearance  of  this  document,  the  conceal- 
ed lights  of  the  Protestant  tapers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hallstadter  See  began  to  come  forth  and  twinkle:  and  in 
a  district  where  no  bishop  had  suspected  anything  but 

jj"*?*  loyal  and  unalloyed  Catholicism,  there  were 
suddenly  congregated  about  3000  peasants,  who  pub- 
Ucly  declared  themselves  adherents  of  Uie  heretical 


faith.  A  pious  Catholic  pastor  in  the  neighbourhood 
found,  ou  a  muster,  only  two  or  three  families  remaining 
of  his  once-numerous  congregation ;  and  hia  eyes  were 
grieved  daily  to  behold  those  who  had  so  lately  kneeled 
at  his  own  altar,  now  busily  employed  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  imperial  license,  and  building  Protestant 
churches  or  meeting-houses. 

We  can  only  hastily  refer  our  readers  here  to 
the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Austrian  government 
in  reference  to  the  Protestants  of  Zillerthal,  in  the 
Tyrol.*  These  proceedings  show  plainly  enough 
that  the  Toleration  Act  of  Joseph  is  still  reg&ided 
hy  the  dominant  party  in  Austria,  pretty  mudi  in 
the  same  light  that  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act 
is  by  the  High  Church  party  ameng  oanelv«s. 
Leaving  Gratz,  and  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Mur,  we  encounter  a  phenomenon  of  a  very  pain- 
ful description,  too  oofflmon  in  all  Alpine  countries. 
It  shall  be  tlie  last  painful  subject  with  which,  on 
the  present  occasion,  we  shall  have  to  do. 

A  little  above  GrSti  begins  the  oonntry  of  tlie  Crttiiu, 
called  here  Troddeln  or  TroUdn,  and  in  Cwintiiia, 
Koelcer.  In  Lower  Styria,  a  hilly  wine-country,  ii 
which  the  inhabitants  lead  a  somewhat  less  laborious 
life,  only  a  very  few  of  them  occur ;  and  further  down, 
where  the  Mur  enters  Croatia,  not  a  single  one  is  to  be 
found.  Here,  again,  where  the  valleys  are  narrower,tbe 
climate  more  raw,  the  food  less  nourishing  and  nla- 
brious,  some  of  these  wretched  figures  of  abnormal  bu- 
manity  meet  the  eye  in  almost  every  village.  With 
timid,  cowermg  mien,  with  dull,  listless  eyes,  with  bent 
legs,  with  goitred  neck,  (many  have  three,  or  even  four 
thick  swellings  on  their  throat,)  these  misshapen  tkm- 
tions  drag  themselves  eveiywhoe  through  the  streett. 
'Tis  the  saddest  lepping  and  laming  of  humanity  that  it 
to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  earth ;  for  the  body  ii  u 
deformed  as  the  soul  is  debased ;  and  the  understanding 
as  blinded  as  the  feelings  are  perverted.  These  wretclied 
ereatnres  are,  for  the  most  part,  malicious,  nvengefg], 
and  cruel.  They  exhibit,  when  tiiey  eat,  a  most  vora- 
cious, uid  entirely  brutal  appetite ;  as,  indeed,  all  tbeii 
sensual  propensities  are  manifested  in  a  most  brutal  and 
disgusting  way.  Like  the  brutes,  they  have  genenlly  a 
keen  scent;  but  their  hearing,  as  an  observer  stated  to 
me,  is  seldom  very  acute.  Their  growth  displays  no 
vigour,  and  they  are  mostiy  of  snutil  stature.  This  is  a 
small  kindness  of  Nature  to  these  unfortunates,  for  which 
we  ought  to  be  thankftil ;  for  if  these  unsightiy  thapei 
were  lillowed  to  attain  a  large  and  full  development,  the 
sight  would  be  altogether  intolerable.  The  vital  power 
in  them,  however,  imperfect  as  it  is,  exhibits  toughness 
enough  at  times.  Tbej  often  live  to  a  great  age,  and 
many  of  them  drag  their  unhappy  existence  on  for 
seventy  years,  and  more — a  misery  to  themselves,  and 
an  eye-sore  to  creation. 

Upper  Styria  is  the  proper  head-quarters  of  Cretiiiisni. 
As,  on  the  one  hand,  it  disappears  towards  the  sontb,  in 
the  more  level  country,  so,  in  tiie  opposite  direction,  to- 
wards Salxbnrg,  it  decreases,  and  in  Bavaria  oeasn 
completely.  In  Linz  there  is  not  one  to  be  seen:  u 
Salzburg  not  a  few  still  remain. 

It  is  not  a  littie  remarkable,  that  there  are  whole  vil- 
lages and  valleys  which  are  unvisited  by  this  infliction, 
while  other  adjacent  localities  suffer  beyond  the  avenge. 
There  is,  for  instance,  not  far  from  FroaUiUn, »  distm* 
called  «  iit  der  ganu,"  where  it  is  said  that  every  tanse 
has  two  or  three  Trodddn  among  its  inmates.  Many 
persons  are  of  opinion  that  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  ei- 
plained  only  by  the  influence  of  the  soil,  '^°'*'^*fl''' 
other  places,  a  general  observatim  is  made,  (^'|'^ 
well-founded  or  not,  I  have  not  tiie  means  to  s*T>/^ 
in  the  ohiy-sUte  districts,  a  mnoh  more  marked  teivMX? 
to  Cretinism  appears  than  in  the  nei|shbourhood  of  Uiae- 
stone.  .  . 

The  people  themselves  have  many  waysofexpjMgy 

"•^In  the  yew  1836.    See  an  article  in  Th  QtaritrijB^ 
otRo,  voL  Ixiv.  p.  130. 
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this  odions  phenomenon.  Tlie  commonest  theory,  with 
them,  is  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  water;  and  many 
springs  stand  in  bad  repnte  with  the  boors,  and  are 
branded  throngh  a  whole  district,  as  fountains  oat  of 
which  one  may  drink  stupidity,  goitres,  and  Cretinism. 
Abont  three  hours'  walk  fVom  Fronleitm,  there  is  in  the 
so-ealled  "  long  meadow,"  {fang*  viete^  a  fountain  which 
yields  a  pure  delioioos  water ;  but  it  stands  under  the 
mstic  interdict,  and  is  called  "  Krtrpf-qudU,"  or  goitre- 
weH.  The  cattle  drink  out  of  this  well  without  any  in- 
jary  ;  but  men  who  allay  tiieir  thirst  by  drinking  from 
this  stream,  cannot  possibly  escape  goitres,  they  say,  and 
(in  the  case  of  young  persons)  Cretinism.  Other  springs, 
again,  bear  a  good  reputation  in  the  country,  and  are 
reoommended  as  the  anfidote  to  the  bane  which  is  in  the 
former, 

Mr.  Kohl  retnms  to  this  ourious  but  palnfnl 
subject,  in  several  parts  of  his  tour.  We  can  only 
afford  to  add  the  following;  remarking  at  the  same 
thne,  in  passing,  that  tiie  author's  assertion,  in  the 
extract  just  made  irith  fegatrd  to  the  longevity  of 
the  Cretins,  (if  taken  generally,)  is  contradicted 
by  the  best  medical  authorities,  (see  the  article  in 
Copland's  Dictionary ;)  and  also  by  that  most  re- 
spectable perambulator  of  Deutschland,  Charles 
Jalias  Weber.* 

To  the  west  of  EisenHrzt  Kes  a  district  called  "  the 
Badmer."  There  are  found  the  greatest  nnmber  of 
Cretins,  especially  in  "  Upper  Radmer,"  which  is  quite 
fhll  of  Troddelns,  though  in  a  very  high  sitnation.  A 
young  man  fW>m  this  district  was  named  to  me,  who,  till 
his  eighth  year,  had  been  quite  healthy  and  sound.  He 
had  attended  aehool  with  the  boys  of  his  own  age,  and 
made  considerable  progress  in  his  studies,  when  suddenly 
a  dulness,  and  a  Bhynes8,heoame  observable  in  his  eye.f 
(This  dulness  of  the  eye  is  generally  the  first  symptom 
of  approaching  Cretinism ;  and  experienoed  persons  can 
tell  from  the  look  of  a  child's  eye,  in  the  cradle,  whether 
it  is  to  share  the  common  joy  of  intelleotnal  day,  or  is 
destiaed  to  spiritual  daHcness.)  Then  his  features  as- 
sumed a  stupid  and  rigid  appearance  ;  his  legs  bent  in- 
wards, and  became  crooked ;  hie  gait  became  clumsy  and 
slow ;  his  memory,  and  his  desire  of  knowledge  vanished ; 
his  mind  was  blunted  in  all  directions ;  and  the  nidbr- 
tnnate  parents  saw  their  hopeftal  sen  sent  down  into  the 
dark  inanity  of  perfect  Cretinism— an  abnermal  crea- 
ture, without  feeling,  without  thought,  and  yet  living, 
and  yet  a  man. 

Here  in  Styria,  aUo,  as  in  Switzerland,  the  poor  Trod- 
delns are  looked  on  by  the  people  as  a  sort  of  hallowed 
persons;  and  any  injury  ofifared  to  the  Troddel  of  any 
family,  is  highly  resented.  Nothing  is  more  natural 
than  this  idea;  partly  because  these  helpless  creatures 
actually  stand  in  need  of  all  the  sympathy  their  fellow 
mortals  can  give  them;  partly  because,  in  their  myste- 
rious and  apparently-undeserved  lnilietion,(liefiriend8  of 
the  helpless  victim  recognise  the  hand  of  Heaven,  and 
cherish  the  fixed  opinion  that  the  poor  Cretin  sufTers  vi- 
carionsly  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  family  to  which  he 
belongs.  And,  in  almost  all  nations,  a  certain  saintly 
halo  is  piously  allowed  to  encircle  the  head  of  those  who 
■re  unsound  in  mind ;  for  what  men  cannot  explain  by 
any  second  cause,  they  inevitably  refer  to  the  great  first 
Cause;  besides,  that  in  the  common  and  normtd  condition 
of  the  mind,  there  is  often  less  to  remind  us  of  our  con- 
nexion with  a  higher  spiritual  world,  than  in  the  extra- 
ordinary and  abnormal. 
Very  good  ! — witness   animal  magnetism.     A 

German  that  does  not  philosophize,  is  a  traitor  to 
his  country.      Our  way  is  now  clear  to  allude 

•  "  Dergnute  Segen  dta  ITimmfli  trf  indessen  der  dais  diete 
brmryeK  Uttdmpfis  tdteu  alt  »oenieM."— Webkr's  Deutgch- 
Usd,  vol.  ii.  p.  435. 

+  The  (}ennui  here  is,  "  Sein  Auge  anfing  BLoOB  *»  wer- 
im."  This  word  bCid»  is,  etjrmologicslly,  the  tame  as  the 
Scotch  word,  blatt,  applied  to  timid  and  uy-witted  persona. 


more  particularly  to  some  of  the  good  things  in 
Styria.  Of  these,  unquestionably  the  best  at  pre- 
sent— though,  unfortunately,  it  cannot  last  for 
ever—is  the  Archduke  John,  *'der  Jobann,''  as 
the  good  people  familiarly  call  him  ;  plain  John, 
with  an  emphatic  article — t^  John,  as  we  in  Scot- 
land talk  of  the  Bruce,  and  as  the  old  Greeks  did  of 
i  2tn(Kn»^-tke  Socrates.  Him,  however,  because 
we  have  no  space,  and  because  he  has  been  suffi- 
ciently eulogized  already  by  Captain  Hall,  we  are 
compelled  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  merely  naming 
on  the  present  occasion ;  remarking  only  as  we 
pass,  how  strange  a  thing  a  real  prince  who  knows 
his  ^uty,  «nd  who  does  it,  must  have  become  in 
modern  Europe,  since,  when  we  do  meet  with  one 
now  and  then  like  this  Archduke  John,  or  the 
famous  Duke  of  Weimar,  the  press  must  imme- 
diatdy  blare  out  such  multitudinous  blasts  of 
laudation.  Honour  be  to  the  good  Archduke 
John !  We  are  thankful  to  Heaven  that  there  is 
at  least  one  prince  in  the  world  who  knows  he  has 
something  else  to  do  on  God's  earth  than  to  get 
into  debt,  to  shoot  partridges,  and  to  drink  wine 
to-day,  and  soda-water  to-morrow.  Go  to  Gratz, 
whoever  has  money  in  his  pocket,  and  inspect  the 
Johantiettm,  or  public  national  museum  of  the 
duchy— 'that  part  of  the  Archduke  John  concern- 
ing which  he  can  say  triumphantly,  as  Horace 
said — "Non  omnis mortar — I  shall  not aW die;"  and 
then  let  him  travel  up  the  country  to  the  iron 
mines  at  Vorde'nberg,  where  he  may  chance  to  see 
the  other  part  of  him  which  shall  die.  A  prince 
wbo  is  the  best  landlord,  the  best  miner,  the  best 
farmer,  the  best  public  economist,  the  best  chamois- 
hunter,  the  beat  dancer,  and  the  best  fellow  alto- 
gether, in  the  countiy  to  which  he  belongs, — is 
really  a  thing  to  be  looked  atand  loved.  A  prince 
indeed  J—a  FSrst,  as  the  Germans  emphatically 
phrase  it  ;  a  person  First  in  all  good  works  and 
noble  qualities.  This  is  the  aristocracy  whose 
heraldry  we  delight  to  acknowledge.  But  we 
must  proceed  in  our  catalogue  of  good  things. 
The  Styrian  steel — '^  the  Noric  blade,"  as  our  poets, 
taught  by  the  Bomana,  phrase  it — ^has  long  been 
known  as  the  hest  in  the  world.  The  principal 
seat  of  this  is  ais  Eisenerz,  in  the  mountain  ridge 
that  divides  the  valley  of  the  Mur  from  that  of  the 
Ens.  This  Mr,  Kohl  visits,  and  examines  the 
mines.  We  pass  on,  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
till  we  reach  tliis  £ns-thal ;  and  the  first  object  that 
meets  us  there  is  the  famous  Benedictine  cloister 
of  Admont,  founded  in  the  year  1074,  where  there 
is  a  capital  library,  containing  100,000  volumes, 
Mr.  Kohl  assures  us  ;  and  excellent  quarters,  as  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  found  when  he  was  there.  Here, 
and  beyond  this,  higher  up  the  valley  to  tlie  west, 
the  Alpine  scenery  becomes  truly  sublime.  We 
do  not  think  Herr  Kohl  particularly  happy  in  his 
descriptions;  but  the  following  may  serve  as  a 
^cimen ; 

Tie  truly  astonishing  how  Nature  has  often  shaken 
out  her  cornucopia  so  freely,  that  her  abundance  becomes 
a  very  burden  to  mortals.  Thus  in  Hungary,  for  in- 
stance, and  in  Egypt,  she  has  collected  so  much  slime 
and  rich  fat  loam,  that  humanity  is  well-nigh  choked 
with  it.  Thus  in  Prussia,  she  has  riddled  out  such  a  flat 
breadth  of  prose  and  sand,  that  people  must  stand  and 
stare  at  every  little  hillock,  as  if  it  were  a  miracle  of 
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nktnie.  Here,  again,  in  Styria,  she  has  dropped  down 
guoh  multitudinous  masses  of  picturesque  rocks,  that 
men,  amid  this  over-abundance  of  the  beautii^il,  are  like 
to  starve  for  the  want  of  what  is  necessary.  On  a  single 
aquare  mile  of  this  country,  there  is  congregated  more  of 
tiiis  rocky  material  of  the  sublime,  than  were  sufficient 
to  satisflr  tlie  demands  of  all  the  landscape  gardeners  in 
Europe.  Take  one  of  these  high-throned,  stem-com- 
manding Titans,  or  even  one  of  ius  vassals  and  sub-vas- 
aals  here  between  the  Ens  and  the  Mur,  and  plant  him 
snddenly  down  before  the  door  of  some  honest  boor  in 
Biandenborg,  the  boor  will  fall  down  and  worship,  (people 
have  worshipped  less  worthy  things,)  and  pilgrims  will 
come  from  &i  Pomerania  and  join  Um  on  dieir  knees. 

The  plains  of  Hungary,  and  the  heights  of  upper 
Styria,  are  two  perfect  opposites,  which  we  may  repre- 
sent analogically  thns  :  suppose  a  long  picture-gallery, 
filled  in  its  whole  length  with  pictures  of  one  kind  only, 
landscapes  in  which  nothing  appears  but  four  things  in- 
finitely represented — clouds,  grass-fields,  a  stork,  and  a 
well.  This  is  Hungary.  Suppose,  now,  a  picture-gal- 
lery ftimished  on  all  sides  witii  every  possible  variety  of 
the  pictnresqne — with  rocks,  with  forests,  with  rivers, 
with  mountain  gorges  and  devil's-bridges,  with  wizard 
paths  and  chamois-goat  ladders.  Aloft,  Uke  troops  of 
misty-mantled  spirits,  float  the  restless  clouds  over  the 
snowy  peaks,  while  deep  dark  mines  gape  beneath. 
Mother  earth  has  uplifted  here  her  front  so  high,  tliat 
the  sky  is  visible  to  mortal  eyes  only  in  a  few  patches; 
and  only  in  patches  appear  the  few  acres  of  worlcable 
ground  that  man  can  claim  here  for  his  own  profit  amid 
the  unappropriated  wilderness  of  rock.  As  the  trees 
find  their  nourishment  with  diiDculty,  worlung  their  roots 
between  the  ehinlu,  and  thrusting  themselves  into  the 
moist  recesses  of  the  stone,  so  men  grow  here  also  scan- 
tily, and  are  found  only  in  spots,  where  haply  there  may 
be  room  for  them.  With  such  materials  suppose  the 
vigorous  brush  of  some  Salvator  Rosa  to  have  filled  for 
you  as  much  canvass  as  you  desire ;  cover  all  the  walls 
with  such  pictures,  not  your  main  gallery  merely,  but 
•very  antechamber,  corridor,  stair,  and  lobby,  and  the 
whole  house  to  its  smallest  closet  and  comer — this  is 
Styria.  Et  ist  ei»  Anblick  zum  Erschreeken  I — 'Tis  a 
spectacle  of  wonder,  a  spectacle  of  terror.  It  is  as  if 
one  were  set  down  to  feast  on  a  dish  of  pure  pepper,  or 
to  hear  a  concert  of  mere  trumpet-blasts  blaring  in  from 
all  sides,  amid  the  loud  roar  of  which  the  soft  notes  of 
the  flute  and  of  the  violin  were  altogether  mute. 

There  remain  yet  the  two  best  things  in  Styria  ; 
and  the  first  is  the  Chamois-goats  and  the  Cha- 
mois-hunters, with  whom  Mr.  Kohl  was  wisely 
careful  to  cultivate  a  particular  acquaintance  in 
these  alpine  regions.  Of  course  there  is  no  me- 
thod of  travelling  in  such  places,  but  pedeatrian- 
izing  ;  and  pedestrianizlng  amid  such  magnificent 
mazes  of  mist  and  mountain  no  wise  man  will  ven- 
ture without  a  guide  ;  and  of  guides,  where  such 
a  one  may  be  had,  an  old  Gemsen-jfiger  is  in- 
oomparably  the  best.  Herr  Kohl  has  reported  at 
length  some  of  his  sporting  conversations  with 
these  heroes  of  the  cliff.  Here  follows  one.  The 
English  reader  will  understand  that  the  old  he 
Chamois-goat  is  called  a  Bock,  the  she  goat  a  Gets, 
and  the  young  ones  Kitsien  :—- 

*  You  say  that  the  old  bocks  have  a  habit  of  skulking 
behind  the  herd,  sitting  (like  great  men)  apart  from  the 
vulgar  throng.  Did  you  ever  bring  down  such  a  king  of 
Gemsen,  yourself  t" 

"  O,  Jesus  Maria,  and  that  I  did  ! — Once  I  spied  such 
a  solitary  old  fellow  beside  that  rook-wrUl  yonder  ;  a 
big  rough  old  bock  with  a  voice  like  a  bear.  This  fel- 
low, as  soon  as  he  observed  us  on  the  heights  above  him, 
began  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  green 
platform  where  he  stood,  taking  note  of  our  bearings. 
ThU  they  always  do  when  they  spy  the  jiiger  ;  for  thev 
are  no  fools  the  gemsen,  and  never  run  right  into  the 


bine  air  after  their  noees  without  knowing  where  tlqr 
are  going.  But  for  all  their  cunning  we  j3ger  yet  kjKHr 
how  to  get  the  l>etter  of  them.  I  had  two  jtger-twji 
with  me,  and  them  I  told  to  stay  where  they  were,  ud 
appear  to  be  occupying  themselves  with  this  thing  urf 
with  that,  without  minding  the  gams.  Meanwhile  I 
made  a  circuit  among  the  rocks  by  ways  known  to  n;- 
self,  mounted  myself  on  a  cliff  higher  than  where  tbt 
bock  stood,  and  intercepted  him  from  behind.  My  boji 
remained  where  I  left  them,  and  the  gams  continued  to 
walk  np  and  down,  reconnoitring  their  movements.  I 
had  thus  time  to  advance  and  take  a  sure  aim  ;  ud 
then  bang  I  vrett  my  gun,  and  its  contents  into  tlia  sto- 
mach of  the  poor  brute.  I  had  shot  it  dean  through  U» 
heart.  Tiros  lueky  for  me  that  the  wind  was  in  my 
face  ;  for  we  jiigers  with  a  fair  wind  sail  worst  Had 
the  breeze  been  blowing  from  me  to  the  gams,  and  aot 
contrariwise,  all  my  caution  and  cunning  might  lure 
helped  me  little. 

"  Two  things  an  Alpine  jiiger  must  always  attend  to: 
(1,)  the  wind,  as  I  Iiave  just  been  telling  you,  and  (2.) 
the  colour — that's  to  say  his  own  colour.  A  fine  aew 
glossy  hat  is  the  worst  possible  for  the  hills ;  it  must  be 
old  and  gray.  His  jacket  also,  and  his  troaseis  most  be 
gray,  without  bright  metal  buttons,  which  twinkle  intbe 
sun  and  make  a  jingle  against  the  rocks.  The  yomg 
gallants  with  their  gay  toggery  always  bag  less  thu  in 
old  stagers  ;  for  they  will  be  showing  themselves  almys 
to  the  sun,  whereas  one  of  us  with  a  gray,  rain-Komd 
thread-bare  jacket,  takes  his  stand  beside  the  old  stimp 
of  a  tree  as  stiff  and  as  gray  as  hiniself,and  the  cunniagest 
old  bock  on  the  crag  can't  get  a  guess  of  onr  whereaboats 
till  there  is  something  past  guessingabout  nearer  home." 

"  O  1  yon  barbarians,"  said  I ;  "  and  thns  you  sseak 
about  your  bloody  business  like  wolves  on  the  pow  in- 
nocent sheep  !" 

"  — -J  riich  tcoW  so — even  so  mein  Iltrr — aber  «•«•  irifl 
halt  leb'n — but  an  honest  man  must  live."  * 

"  You  said  the  old  bocks  were  won't  to  separate  tbeii- 
selves  f^om  the  herd,  and  to  graze  alone.  Do  the  gtiia 
(the  females)  do  the  same  !" 

"Sckaun'i — if  your  icoUgeboreu  will  attend.  111  tell 
how  we  manage  it  with  the  yeisen.    The  old  geiteit  re- 
main almost  constantly  with  the  herd,  and  the  oldest  ii 
always  the  moat   important  personage  in  the  troop- 
much  more  important  than  the  bock,  who  only  comes 
when  his  own  business  calls  him^aud  rules  only  vliile 
that  business  lasts.    The  oldest  geis,  on  the  otiier  biad, 
is  the  proper  leader  of  the  herd,  and  knows  every  secret 
path  and  crag  and  cranny  of  the  roclcs.     This  geis  we 
call   in  our  Jsger  language  the   Vor-gti$;  (>.  «■  tbe 
geit  that  goes  before,)  and  we  take  care  never  to  shoot 
her  ;  for  if  we  shot  her,  by  leaving  the  herd  to  a  neir 
leader,  we  would  force  ourselves  to  hunt  upon  t  new 
plan.  For  when  the  vor-geis  falls,  either  a  new  leader  is 
chosen  who  has  new  devices  in  her  head,  or  tbe  herd 
breaks  npinto  two  or  three  troops,  each  with  a  separate 
head  ;  and  tho  ways  and  haunts  of  each  of  these  must 
be  studied  thoroughly  and  watched  by  the  Jiger  be- 
fore he  can  hope  to  do  any  good.      Such  a  dismption 
of  the  herd  never  takes  place  when  the  bock  is  shot 
Therefore,  as  I  told  your  Kohlgehoren,  the  vor-gtii  is  tbe 
queen  of  the  whole  congregation  ;  and  let  their  number 
dwindle  to  never  so  little,  she  will  never  leave  them. 
Only  when  she  becomes  very  old,  and  has  no  longer  »^ 
kitzen,  and  the  warm  mother's  instinct  in  her  breast  be* 
gins  to  cool,  then  she  is  observed  to  lag  behind  the  rest; 
partly,  perhaps,  I)ecause  she  cannot  keep  up  at  tbe  mb» 
smart  pace,  partly  because  she  has  no  longer  the  awe 
taste  for  society.    Such  old  geisen  we  shoot  off,  wkea 
we  find  them,  without  scruple,  for  that  does  no  harm. 

"  Every  herd  of  Geisen  has  its  'home'  {HeivMA)m 
the  meuntains,  to  which,  after  roaming  about  on  granng 
adventures,  it  always  returns.  This  'home'  is  so""* 
wild  recess  of  the  mountains,  not  easily  accessible;  »M 
as  good  situations  of  this  kind  are  not  everywhere  to  be 


•  Not  every  one  that  can  read  Goethe  will  o"*"**?*,^ 
Gemsen-jager.  They  have  a  dialect  of  their  ownj  a""  *• 
other  good  people  in  Styria  the  same, 
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found,  it  gometimes  bappens  that  two  herds  ot  Gemsen 
will  be  foond  engaged  in  a  serioas  fray  about  the  lordship 
of  a  'home.'  And  when  a  herd  has  once  fikirly  lodged 
itself  in  Boch  quarters,  it  is  not  easy  to  force  it  to  de- 
camp. 

"  When  a  herd  of  6emsen  has  been  out  foraying,  and  is 
retoming  to  their  home,  they  obserre  uniformly  the  fol- 
lowing order : — The  Vorgeis  always  in  the  van ;  for  she 
has  a  great  tact  at  pioneering ;  then  the  other  Geisen, 
the  young  Bocks,  and  then  the  Kitzen.  The  old  Bock 
ia  always  the  last,  and  forms  the  rear-guard.  Accord- 
ingly, when  young  inexperienced  JSger  shoot  hastily 
into  the  middle  of  the  young  Books,  and  disperse  the 
troop,  the  oldest  and  the  best  Bock  is  always  sure  to 
escape. 

"  In  their  homes  'tis  no  easy  matter  to  come  npon  the 
Gemsen.  The  chase  there  is,  on  account  of  the  many 
•hrnpt  precipices  and  sharp  overhanging  crags,  often  ez- 
tremely  dangerous.  Yet  even  into  these  airy  citadels 
we  wiU  follow  them  at  times ;  and  there  are  not  wanting 
keen  JSgers  who  will  scramble  up  the  most  inaccessible 
cliffii  in  close  purstut  of  the  Gemsen,  making  their  quar- 
ters, night  after  night,  in  a  deep  gorge,  under  a  toppling 
leck ;  or,  if  the  chance  is  happy,  in  a  cave.  It  is  not 
once  or  twice  either  that  some  of  us  have  been  found  in 
the  deep  ravines,  fallen  down  from  these  high  clifis,  or 
Btmck  by  the  lightning.  Sometimes  it  has  even  happened 
that  a  J3ger,  in  the  eagerness  of  the  chase,  like  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  at  Schwatz  in  the  Tyrol,  has 
climbed  to  a  point  beyond  which  he  cannot  advance,  and 
back  flrom  which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  return ;  and 
there  is  no  remedy  for  it,  but  he  must  even  starve,  or  be 
shot  down." 

"  Shot  down  ! — and  who  shoots  liim,then  I" 

"  Eil  $eine  Preunde  I — ^his  friends,  to  be  sure  !  He 
calls  to  hie  companions,  and  beseeches  them  to  do  it ;  and 
when  every  other  plan  f^ls,  they  mnst  even  do  as  they 
are  desired.  Of  coarse,  such  an  extreme  as  this  does  not 
eftoi  oconr ;  but  it  has  happened  once,  and  twice,  aai.  it 
will  happen  again.  Yonr  vohlgehortn  will  trust  me 
iriien  I  say,  tluit  there  are  things  liappen  here  in  the 
high  cliffs — that  the  JSger  knows — of  which  you  gentle- 
men in  the  plains  have  no  conception.  Trust  me — I  tell 
Tou,  none  but  a  friend,  and  the  best  friend  that  a  man 
has,  will  shoot  him  down  from  such  a  crag ;  for  one  who 
loves  himself  better,  thinks  of  his  own  conscience  first 
and  last,  uid  does  nothing.  But  a  true  fHend  tiiinks 
only  of  diortening  his  brother's  tortures ; — and  if  a  friend 
in  need  was  ever  a  friend  in  deed,  it  is  so  in  a  case  of 
this  kind." 

The  last  good  thing  of  Styria,  and,  perhaps,  (even 
better  than  the  Aruhdnke  John,)  the  best,  remains. 
It  is  the  Alpine  shepherdesses,  tiie  fair  Sennerinnm, 
Arcadian  maid%  diligent  as  Minerra,  and  chaste  as 
Dian's  minions,  who  pitch  their  tents  alone  amid 
the  lonely  Alps  securely,  and  fear  no  mortal.  Some 
of  oar  readers  may  recollect  the  beautiful  opening 
choms  in  Schiller  s  "William  Tell,"  composed  of 
throe  parts — ^the  Fisher-boy's  song,  the  Jager  s 
ttmg,  and  the  song  of  the  Senners  retaming  from 
the  Alpine  pastures. 

"IkrMatten  Itbt  leokl ! 
Ihr  tonnigen  Weiden ! 
Der  Smne  mux  scheiden, 
Der  Sommer  irt  hin  ! 
Wirfakren  z»  Berg,  mr  Itommen  meder, 
Wenn  der  Kvkuk  ntft,  teenn  eruxichen  die  LUder, 
Wtmn  mit  Blumeu  me  Erde  tieh  kUidet  neu, 
Wenu  di4  BrUnnlein  Jlietsen  ira  lieUiohen  Mai. 
Ihr  Matte*  lehtvx)U! 

Ihr  lonnigen  Weiden  f 

Der  Senne  must  scheiden, 

Der  Sommer  iit  hin  I" 

What  Schiller  here  so  beautifully  fancies,  is  de- 

eeribed  by  onr  traveller  as  a  more  beautiful  reality. 

The  descent  from  the  Alps  ('*  AberavKhen,  aa  they 


call  it)  is  conducted  in  Styria  with  a  grace  and  a  dignity 
that  only  requires  to  be  seen,  to  convince  poets  and 
philosophers  of  a  certain  class,  that  even  in  this  iron  age  of 
the  world.  Arcadian  manners  are  in  some  places  practi- 
cable. A  common  plan  is  for  some  nine  or  ten  Senne- 
rinnen  to  unite,  and  make  the  descent  together.  This, 
of  course,  cannot  always  take  place  ;  partly  because  the 
pastures  are  often  small,  and  at  a  great  distance  from 
one  another;  partly  because  some  pastures,  from  their 
situation,  must  be  left  much  earlier  in  the  season  than 
others.  But  whenever  a  sufficient  number  can  be 
brought  together,  they  descend  in  a  body  ;  and  in  this 
way  they  will  often  have  200  or  more  kiue  in  a  troop  ; 
and  as  these  are  all  busked  with  wild  fiowers  and  moun- 
tain wreaths,  the  effect  of  their  march  homewards  with 
their  pretty  mistresses  attending  may  be  conceived. 

The  day  before  the  descent,  the  mountain  maidens 
employ  themselves  merrily  in  decorating  their  kine  for 
the  journey.  Distinguished  above  the  rest  of  the  troop, 
are  the  oldest  cow  and  the  oldest  steer.  Their  horns 
are  gilded  and  adorned  with  silk  ribbons,  and  massy, 
thickly-woven  wreaths  of  the  rarest  Alpine  plants.  At 
times,  an  Alpine  cow  will  be  so  richly  adorned,  that  the 
mounting  is  worth  twenty  fiorins,  or  more  ;  to  under- 
stand which,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  certain  Alpine 
plants  are  in  great  request  for  medical  and  other  pur- 
poses ,■  so  that  a  well-woven  wreath  for  a  queen  cow 
may  come  to  be  a  matter  of  as  much  usefolness  in  the 
plains,  as  it  was  of  beauty  and  joy  in  the  mountains. 
There  grows,  for  instance,  on  the  Alps,  near  the  Carin- 
thian  border,  a  certain  plant  called  "  speik,"  in  great 
quantities.  Of  this  plant  the  shepherdesses  make  bushy 
crests  for  their  kine  ;  and  thus  profitably  adorned,  send 
them  parading  down  the  hills  straight  to  the  door  of  the 
apothecary's  shop.  The  calves  also — ^to  the  very  youngest 
— are  all  decorated  ;  but  they  must  content  themselves 
with  a  single  small  wreath  abont  their  horns,  and  this 
not  a  flower-wreath  for  the  most  part,  but  made  of 
mountain  berries,  hips  and  haws,  or  roots  cut  into  hearts 
and  diamonds,  strung  together.  Their  cattle  thus  pre- 
pared, the  Sennerinnen  then  pack  their  milk-pails, 
clothes,  and  whatever  else  they  have,  on  the  back  of  an 
ass,  or  a  small  pony,  and  then  commence  the  descent. 
In  this  festive  way  they  go  on,  laughing,  and  talking, 
and  singing  cheerUy  (they  are  beautiful  singers  often) 
till  they  come  to  the  opening  of  their  own  valleys  ;  and 
there  the  lads  of  the  village  will  often  be  found  meeting 
them  with  music,  and  gaily  conducting  them  home. 
Sometimes,  also,  they  will  bring  the  Sennerinn  a  horse 
gallantly  busked  with  flowers;  and  mounted  on  this,  with 
her  milk-pails  dangling  and  jingling  at  her  side,  she 
rides  into  the  hamlet  in  triumph. 

The  Sennerinn  is,  in  the  rural  economy  of  the  Alps, 
always  the  most  important  person,  and  much  looked  up 
to.  For  not  only  has  she  the  management  of  the  cattle, 
on  which  the  livelihood  of  the  good  peasants  princi- 
pally depends,  but  the  nature  of  the  Alpine  pastures  is 
such  that,  without  the  superintendence  of  a  person  at 
once  considerate  and  dexterous,  serious  accidents  mnst 
continually  occur,  and  heavy  losses  be  sustained.  The 
ground,  for  one  thing,  must  be  regularly  studied  and 
surveyed  ;  pits  mnst  he  covered,  precipices  railed  in, 
and  these  rails  most  be  kept  constantly  in  repair. 
Many  places  of  the  pasture,  also,  are  safe  enough  in  good 
weatiier;  but  in  bad  weather,  particularly  dangerous. 
The  Sennerinn,  accordingly,  must  keep  a  constant  look- 
out, to  use  skilfully  the  Alpine  times  and  tides,  and  to 
obey  the  laws  of  pastoral  navigation,  which  require  a 
clear  eye  and  a  steady  hand,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sea. 

A  Sennerinn  is  responsible  for  any  damage  that  may 
happen  to  the  kine  while  under  her  charge  :  the  pre- 
sumption is,  (so  the  peasant  law  has  decided,)  that  with- 
out some  carelessness  on  her  part,  the  mischief  conid 
never  have  happened.  For  this  reason,  no  Sennerinn 
who  has  lost  one  of  her  number,  (were  it  only  a  silly 
calf  or  an  unruly  ox  that  threw  itself  down  a  precipice,) 
is  allowed  to  come  home  flaunting  with  such  festal  de- 
corations as  we  have  described.  She  dare  adorn  neither 
herself  nor  her  cattle,  and  the  common  halter  serves 
them  for  a  wreath.  No  Sennerinn,  also,  who  is  known  as 
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a  gossiping  girl,  or  one  who  has  dawdled  awaj  ber  hours 
of  dnty  with  a  sweetheart,  may  expect  that  the  lads  of 
the  village  shall  come  to  meet  her  with  music  and  merry 
welcome.  Only  the  wise  and  dexterous  manager  is  con- 
sidered not  to  hare  disgraced  her  office  by  her  condnct. 
She  only  comes  down  fVom  her  Alps  (like  the  old  Roman 
generals  from  the  wars)  with  triumph  or  with  ovation, 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  while  her  careless  colleague  comes 
joyless  home,  and  drives  her  bald  charge  into  their  stalls, 
which  no  one  waits  with  forward  welcome  to  open. 

These  Arcadian  descriptions  apply  generally  to 
the  high  country  hetween  Admont  on  Uie  Ens,  and 
Salzbnrg  in  the  valley  of  the  Salza,  which,  as  we 
mentioned  in  the  outset,  our  traveller  makes  the 
legitimate  termination  of  his  Styrian  tour.  Part 
of  this  region,  the  lakes  in  Upper  Austria,  and 
those  in  the  Bavarian  Highlands,  are  pretty  well 
known  to  the  great  swarm  of  pleasure-tourists 
from  Vienna  orMunich,  who  make  Salzburg  their 
head-quarters  for  exploring  these  regions,  pretty 
much  in  the  Bam,e  way  that  Stirling  is  a  sort  of 
gathering  point  for  Highland  travellers  in  Scot- 
land.   The  proper  Styrian  Alps,  however,  over 


which  Mr.  KoU  passed  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Ens,  are  not  often  visited  by  travellers ;  and  ait 
not  like  to  be  so.  So  much  the  better.  The  tra- 
vellers, who  are  something  more  than  mere  show- 
hunters,  and  wish  to  live  with  the  people  for  a 
season,  instead  of  merely  looking  at  them,  will 
meet  with  so  much  the  more  kindly  reception.  To 
the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  pedestrian  of  thi> 
country,  who  have  not  sunk  the  man  in  the  Eng- 
lishman, and  the  Englishman  in  the  tourist,  there 
is  treasured  up  many  a  happy  summer  hour  yet, 
amid  the  nimblefooted  Jagers,  and  the  sweet-sing- 
ing Shepherdesses  of  Upper  Styria.* 

*  Obaerre,  that  nouna  in  r  in  German,  have  ^uenlly  the 
ploral  like  the  nominative;  so  that  the  final  >  in  Jagm  ii 
properly  an  Anglicism,  that  may  be  u  well  omitted.  Obserra, 
also,  that  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Styria  is  either  Grwii^ 
with  the  English  a,  or  Gr'dlx  with  the  Qermon  a ;  the  former 
being  the  pronunciation  of  the  Germans;  the  latter,  of  Uie 
Slavonic  tribes  in  Styria  and  Carinthia.  Observe,  also,  tint 
in  writing  German  words,  two  dots  above  a  vowel,  and  sa  e 
after  it,  have  the  same  effect — GriUz,  or  Graetz.  Oar  pHn- 
ters,  as  if  to  make  atsnranoe  doubly  sure,  often  give  both; 
which  is  absurd. 


THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  OFFICERS  AND  LADIES  IN 

AFFGHANISTAN. 

{Concluded  from  page  469  of  our  Suljf  Number.) 


The  ladies,  the  officers,  and  the  children,  as  we 
have  seen,  left  the  British  camp,  at  Khoord-Cabul, 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  January,  and  were  taken 
for  safety  to  the  Khoord-Cabul  fort,  where,  if 
not  very  delicately  accommodated,  they  were  re- 
spectfully treated.  The  party  consisted  of  Lady 
Macnaghten,  Lady  Sale,  Mrs.  Sturt,  Captain  Boyd, 
his  wife  and  chUd,  Captain  Anderson,  with  his 
wife  and  child,  and  another  little  girl,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Affghans ;  Lieutenants  Ejne  and  Waller,  each 
with  a  wife  and  child ;  Mrs.  Trevor  and  her  seven 
children;  Captain  Troup,  Mrs.  Mainwaring  and 
her  child,  and  a  few  more  persons,  with  their  at- 
tendants. Lieutenant  Eyre  is  more  reasonable 
than  Lady  Sale.  Where  she  complains  of  wretched 
accommodation  and  bad  fare,  he  avers  that  the  first 
night  of  the  captivity  was  heaven  itself,  compared 
to  what  they  had  been  suffering  in  the  camp  for  the 
three  previous  nights,  lying  on  the  bare  snow.  The 
next  day.  Eyre  relates— 

The  courtyard  was  all  day  crowded  with  the  friends 
and  relations  of  Mahommed  Akbar,  whose  bearing  toward 
us  was  exceedingly  kind  and  courteous ;  but  their  pre- 
sence obliged  the  ladies  to  remain  closely  immured  in 
their  dark  cells.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  chief 
himself  made  his  appearance,  and,  having  requested  an 
interview  with  Lady  Macnaghten,  expressed  to  that  lady 
his  sorrow  at  having  been  instrumental  to  her  present 
misfortunes,  and  bis  desire  to  contribute  to  her  comfort 
as  long  as  she  remained  his  guest.  But  an  Afghan 
nobleman's  ideas  of  comfort  fall  very  far  short  of  an 
English  peasant's ;  and  we  soon  learned  to  consider 
spoons,  forks,  and  other  table  gear  as  effeminate  luxuries, 
and  plunged  our  fingers  unhesitatingly  into  the  depths 
of  a  greasy  pilao,  for  which  several  of  us  scrambled  oat 
of  one  dish.  The  warmth  of  a  wood  fire,  though  essen- 
tial to  protect  us  from  the  severe  extremes  of  cold,  could 
only  be  eqjoyed  at  the  expense  of  being  blinded  and 
half  stifled  by  the  smoke ;  the  bare  ground  was  our  only 


bed,  and  postheens  (or  sheepskin  cloaks)  our  onlycoTe^ 
ing ;  but  these  and  various  other  inconveniences  were 
indeed  of  small  moment,  when  weighed  in  the  balince 
against  the  combination  of  horrors  we  had  eso^ied,  and 
which  still  encompassed  our  unhappy  countrymen  ud 
fellow-soldiers  in  camp. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  extreme  sniTeriog  to 
the  captives,  as  their  march  lay  over  the  route  of  tbe 
perished  army.  Of  the  dismal  spectacles  which 
met  their  eyes  on  this  day.  Lady  Sale  relates, 

l\th. — We  marched ;  being  necessitated  to  leave  all 
the  servants  that  could  not  walk,  the  Sirdar  promising 
that  they  should  be  fed.  It  would  be  impossible  for  ne 
to  describe  the  feelings  with  which  we  pursued  onr  my 
through  the  dreadfiil  scenes  that  awaited  us.  The  road 
covered  with  awfully  mangled  bodies,  all  naked :  fifty- 
eight  Europeans  were  counted  in  the  Tunghee  and  dip 
of  the  Nullah ;  tbe  natives  innumerable.  Numbers  of 
camp  followers,  still  alive,  frost-bitten  and  starving; 
some  perfectly  out  of  their  senses  and  idiotic.  Major 
Ewart,  54th,  and  Major  Scott,  44th,  were  recognised  as 
we  passed  them ;  with  some  others.  The  sight  was 
dreadfhl ;  the  smell  of  the  blood  sickening ;  and  the 
corpses  lay  so  thick  it  was  impossible  to  look  from  Uiem, 
as  it  required  care  to  guide  my  horse  so  as  not  to  tread 
upon  the  bodies. 

We  cannot  pursue  this  theme.  The  captives 
halted  at  the  Tdzeen  fort,  and  next  day  pursued 
their  route,  still  on  the  same  dismal  Une  of  inarch. 

We  passed  our  last  gun,  abuidoned,  with  poor  Dr. 
CardeVs  body  lying  on  it,  and  three  Europeans  close 
by  it. 

During  the  march  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Magrath, 
surgeon  of  the  37th  N.  I.,  and  six  men  of  the  441h. 

Mr  Magrath  had  several  narrow  escapes; 

and  when  surrounded  by  Giljye  footmen  with  their  lo^ 
knifes  drawn,  owed  his  life  in  a  great  measure  to  an  Aff- 
ghan  horseman,  who  recognised  him  as  having  shoini 
some  little  kindness  to  some  of  his  sick  iriends  at  Cabm. 

At  night  we  had  snow. 

Our  whole  party,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  CTMpmed  mn 
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one  room ;  one  side  of  which  was  partitioaed  off  with 
mats  and  filled  with  grain.  Here  an  old  woman  cooked 
chnpatties  for  ns,  three  for  a  rupee  ;  but,  finding  the  de- 
mand great  ehe  soon  raised  the  price  to  a  rupee  each. 

13tA. — We  travelled  over  mountain  paths,  where  the 
camels  fonnd  it  difSonlt  to  get  on  with  the  kajavas,  till 
we  arrived  at  Jngdalnck :  near  the  Ghavoy  there  had 
been  fearflil  slaughter,  principally  of  Europeans. 

We  fonnd  General  Elphinstone,  Brigadier  Shelton, 
and  Captain  Johnson  here  in  tents. 

On  the  jonmej  of  the  captives  on  the  11th,  Lieu- 
tenant Eyre  tells  us, 

Numerous  parties  of  tnieulent  Ghazeea8,the  chief  pep- 
petrators  of  these  horrors,  passed  ua  laden  with  booty, 
their  naked  swords  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their 
Tictims.  They  uttered  deep  curses  and  sanguinary 
threats  at  onr  party,  and  seemed  disappointed  that  so 
many  of  the  hated  Feringhees  should  have  been  suffered 
to  survive.  We  reached  Tiieen,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles,  at  elose  of  day,  where  the  fort  of  Mahommed  Khan 
received  us  for  the  night. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  when  they  had  reached 
the  fertile  valley  of  Lughmanee,  we  learn  what 
were  the  true  feelings  of  tlie  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  country  for  the  invaders. 

The  whole  plain  beyond  was  thickly  stndded  with 
small  high-walled  forts  and  villages,  by  whose  inhabi- 
tants we  were  greeted,  en  pattant,  in  no  meastu^d  terms 
of  abuse,  in  which  exercise  of  speech  the  fiair  sex,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  pronouncing  the 
English  ladies  not  only  immoral  in  character,  but  down- 
right "seareerows,"  in  appearance,  and  the  gentlemen, 
"dogs,"  "base-bom,"  "infidels,"  "devils,"  with  many 
other  unprononneeable  titles  equally  complimentary,  the 
whole  tMing  wonnd  np  with  an  assurance  of  certain 
death  to  our  whole  party  ere  many  hours  should  elapse. 

We  fonnd  the  Affghan  gentry  most  agreeable  travel- 
ling oompanions,  possessing  a  ready  Aind  of  easy  conver- 
sation and  pleasantry,  with  a  certain  rough  polish  and 
artless  independence  of  manner,  which,  compared  with 
the  studied  servility  and  smooth-tongued  address  of  the 
Hindostanee  nobles,  seldom  fails  to  impress  oor  coun- 
trymen in  their  &vour. 

On  the  morning  of  this  day  it  was  necessary  for 
the  party  to  cross  the  Cahul  river,  at  a  ford  where 
the  water  is  both  deep  and  rapid. 

Many  of  the  ladies,  being  mounted  on  ponies,  were 
obliged  to  dismount,  and  ride  astride  on  the  chargers  of 
their  Affghan  acquaintance,  to  avoid  getting  wet.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  politeness  and  attention  of  Ma- 
hommed Akbar  on  this  occasion,  who  manifested  the 
gteatest  anxiety  until  all  had  crossed  over  in  safety. 
Several  men  and  ponies  were  swept  down  by  the  violence 
of  the  current  and  drowned ;  a  whole  host  of  camp  dogs, 
whose  masters  had  been  slain,  and  who  had  attached 
themselves  to  us,  remaining  on  the  other  side,  to  our 
great  relief. 

On  this  occasion  Mahommed  Akbar  carried  over 
Mrs.  Waller  behind  him  on  hisown  horse.  This  lady 
was  then  very  near  the  term  of  her  confinement. 
At  some  of  the  forts  where  they  halted,  the  ladies 
were  sometimes  taken  by  the  chiefs  to  the  apart- 
ments or  private  dwellings  of  their  wives,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  kindness,  gave  them  sweetmeats, 
and  appeared,  in  dumb  show,  to  compassionate 
their  hapless  condition.  They  were  now  equally 
anxious  for  intelligence  from  their  friends,  and 
about  their  own  fate ;  for  their  faith  in  Mahommed 
Akbar  could  not  yet  have  been  strong.  On  the 
17th  they  reached  a  large  fort  belonging  to  Ma- 
hommed Sliah  Khan,  whose  brother.  Dost  Mahom- 
med Khan,  was  henceforth  to  have  the  charge  of 
the  captives ;  and  here,  to  their  horror,  they  were 


told  by  Akbar  tliat  only  one  man,  Dr.  Brydon,  had 
reached  Jellolabad  to  tell  the  dismal  tale  of  the 
final  destruction  of  the  British  army.  Though 
their  suite  of  rooms  in  this  fort  was  neither  large 
nor  elegant,  they  took  possession,  and  began  to  ar- 
range their  scanty  property.  That  of  Lady  Sale  and 
her  daughter  consisted  of  one  mattress  and  coverlet, 
and  the  clothes  which  they  had  on  their  backs 
when  they  left  Cabul.  Lady  Sale  was  told  by  the 
Sirdar,  [General,]]  Mahommed  Akbar,  that  her  let- 
ters to  her  husband  would  be  forwarded  ;  that 
none  of  the  party  were  considered  prisoners,  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  roads  were  safe,  they  should  all 
be  escorted  to  Jellalabad.  The  correspondence  with 
General  Sale  was  in  part  openly  allowed,  and  also 
contrived.  The  roads  never  became  safe,  until  the 
advance  of  the  British  force,  imder  General  Pollock, 
had  made  them  so.  But  that  was  still  a  far  distant 
period,  and  much  patience  was  to  be  exercised  by 
the  captives  ;  though  their  friends  at  a  distance, 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  their  countrymen  in  Bri-r 
tain  and  India,  were  much  more  anxious  and  ap- 
prehensive for  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  of  the  ter- 
rible Akbar  than  they  either  were  or  needed  to  be 
for  themselves,  after  they  were  fairly  in  his  power. 
Thirteen  days  after  leaving  Cabul,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  Lady  Sale  luxuriating  in  that  "  poor 
creature,"  fresh  water. 

1  Sth. — We  luxuriated  in  dressing,  although  we  had  no 
clothes  but  those  on  onr  backs ;  but  we  enjoyed  washing 
our  faces  very  much,  having  had  but  one  opportunity  of 
doing  so  before,  since  we  left  Cabul.  It  was  rather  a 
painAil  process,  as  the  cold  and  glare  of  the  sun  on  the 
snow  htul  three  times  peeled  my  face,  firom  which  the 
skin  came  off  in  strips. 

We  had  a  grand  breakfast,  dhall  and  radishes ;  the 
latter  large  hot  ones  that  had  gone  to  seed,  the  former 
is  a  common  pulse  eaten  by  the  natives :  but  any  change 
was  good,  as  we  find  our  chupatties  made  of  the  coarse 
ottah,  anything  but  nice.  Ottah  is  what  in  England  is 
called  pollard ;  and  has  to  be  twice  sifted  ere  it  becomes 
flour.  The  chnpatties  are  cakes  formed  of  this  ottah 
mixed  with  water,  and  dried  by  standing  by  the  fire  set 
up  on  edge.  Eating  these  cakes  of  dough  is  a  capital 
recipe  to  obtain  the  heartburn.  We  parch  rice  and  bar- 
ley, and  make  from  them  a  substitate  for  coffee.  Two 
sheep  (alias  lambs)  are  killed  daily ;  and  a  regular  por- 
tion of  rice  and  ottah  given  for  all.  The  Affghans  cook  ; 
and  well  may  we  exclaim  widi  Goldsmith, "  God  sends 
meat,  bot  the  devil  sends  cooks;"  for  we  only  get  some 
greasy  sldn  and  bones  served  out  as  they  are  cooked, 
boiled  in  the  same  pot  vrith  the  rice,  all  in  a  lump.  Cap- 
tain Lawrence  divides  it ;  and  portions  our  food  as  justly 
as  he  can.  The  chupatty  is  at  once  the  plate  and  bread  : 
few  possess  other  dinner-table  implements  than  their 
fingers. 

2i&. — A  day  or  two  ago  the  Sirdar  sent  some  chintz 
to  be  divided  amongst  us.  A  second  quantity  was  to- 
day given  out ;  and  we  are  working  hard  that  we  may 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  getting  on  a  clean  suit  of  clothes.   . 

The  Sirdar  sent  eight  pieces  of  long  cloth 

to  be  divided  amongst  us.  I  fancy  he  is  generous  at 
little  cost ;  and  that  it  is  all  a  part  of  the  plunder  of  our 
camp 

lOJi. — I  received  boxes  firom  Sale,  with  many  useful 
things ;  and  also  books,  which  are  a  great  treat  to  us. 
I  wrote  to  him,  but  fear  my  letter  wiU  not  reach  him, 
as  all  notes  that  came  for  us  were  kept  back  by  the  Sir- 
dar ;  who  is  very  angry,  having  detected  a  private  cos- 
sid  between  Captain  Macgregor  and  Major  Pottinger : 
if  we  behave  ill  again,  the  Sirdar  says,  woe  will  betide 
us.        ... 

U(i. — To-dsy  all  arms  have  been  taken  firom  the 
officers,  on  a  promise  that  they  shall  be  restored  when 
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W8  go  away.  I  took  poor  Start's  sword  myself,  aud 
begged  that  the  Sirdar  would  keep  it  himself;  that  we 
might  be  sure  of  its  restoration,  as  being  invaluable  to 
his  widow.  Dost  Mahommed  Khan,  Abdool  Guffoor 
Khan,  &c.,  desired  me  to  keep  it  myself;  acting  in  the 
handsomest  manner,  and  OTincing  mnoh  feeling  on  the 
oeoasion. 

14(A. — ^This  is  the  day  that  Mahommed  Akbar  Khan 
is  to  go  OTer  the  river  towards  Jellalabad  to  attack  it. 
The  13th  sentaquantity  of  clothes  for  distributionamongst 
the  gentlemen.  I  received  a  large  packet  of  letters,  both 
flrom  my  fiunily  in  the  provinces,  and  also  from  England, 
but  no  note  from  Sale ;  so  the  Sirdar  is  (till  angry  about 
the  private  oonespondence.  It  was  a  very  foolish  attempt, 
for  there  was  no  news  of  consequence  to  send ;  and,  rous- 
ing the  Sirdar's  suspidon  is  not  the  way  to  make  him 
kind  to  us. 

Ifiti. — Firing  of  heavy  guns  distinctly  heard  to-day ; 
Bopposed  to  be  a  salute  at  Jellalabad. 

latA. — Dost  Mahommed  Khan  came  with  his  son ;  the 
family  have  all  arrived  at  a  neighbouring  fort  in  this 
valley.  There  is  a  report  that  Sale  has  chupaoed  [sur- 
prised] Mahommed  Akbar  Khan's  camp  at  Char  Bagh, 
and  cut  np  fifty  of  his  men. 

I9th. — I  heud  from  Sale.  A  friend  writes  me  that 
there  will  be  no  relief  before  April.  At  noon  I  was  on 
the  top  of  the  house,  when  an  awfial  earthquake  took 
place.  I  had  gone  np  stairs  to  see  after  my  clothes ;  for, 
servants  being  scarce,  we  get  a  sweeper,  who  also  acts 
as  saoes,  to  wash  for  us  g  and  I  hang  them  up  to  dry  on 
the  flat  roof:  we  dispense  with  starch  and  ironing ;  and 
in  our  present  sitnation  we  must  learn  to  do  everything 
that  is  nsefbl.  But  to  return  to  the  earthquake.  For 
some  time  I  balanced  myself  as  well  as  I  could ;  till  I 
felt  the  roof  was  giving  way.  I  fortunately  succeeded 
in  removing  from  my  position  before  the  roof  of  our  room 
fell  in  with  a  dreadful  crash.  The  roof  of  the  stairs  fell 
IB  as  I  descended  them ;  but  did  me  no  ii\jary.  All  my 
anxiety  was  for  Mrs.  Sturt ;  but  I  could  only  see  a  heap 
of  rubbish.  I  was  nearly  bewildered,  when  I  heard  the 
joyflil  sound, "  Lady  Sale,  come  here,  all  are  safe : "  and 
I  found  the  whole  party  uninjured  in  the  court-yard. 
When  the  earthquake  firat  commenced  in  the  hills  in  the 
npper  part  of  the  valley,  its  progress  was  clearly  defined, 
coming  down  the  valley,  and  throvring  up  dust,  like  the 
action  of  exploding  a  mine. — I  hope  a  soldier's  wife  may 
use  a  soldier's  simile,  for  I  know  of  nothing  else  to  liken 
it  to. 

Poor  Creneral  Elphinstone,  who,  by  this  time, 
was  constantly  confined  to  bed,  and  apparently 
neglected  by  everybody,  was  rescned  by  the  intie- 
pedity  of  his  aerrant,  a  soldier  of  the  44th,  who 
rushed  into  his  room  and  carried  him  out.  The 
Afghans,  though  earthquakes  are  common  in  their 
country,  were  more  alarmed  than  the  Europeans. 
Many  of  the  neighbouring  forts  were  levelled, 
though  the  one  in  which  the  captives  were  lodged 
escaped.  The  Affghans  exulted  in  the  hope  that 
the  earthquake  might  also  have  levelled  the  defences 
of  Jellalabad  ;  and  that  a  direct  interposition  of 
the  Prophet  would  make  a  road  for  the  Sirdar  and 
his  troops  to  walk  into  that  fortress.  For  some 
weeks,  shocks  of  earthquakes  were  experienced 
every  day,  and  sometimes  several  in  a  day,  and, 
for  safety,  the  captives  deserted  the  fort,  and  lodged 
in  small  wooden  huts  which  their  servants  con- 
structed for  them.  One  of  their  principal  occupa- 
tions was  discussing  the  numerous  rumours  that 
reached  them  from  different  quarters,  of  which  the 
most  gratifying  was,  that  Akbar  was  treating  for 
theb  being  exchanged  for  his  father  Dost  Mahom- 
med and  the  Dost's  family.  The  successful  sallies 
of  Cieneral  Sale  were  other  delicious  crumbs  of 
comfort.     The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were 


now  removing  their  families  and  property  to  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains  for  safety ;  but  this  told 
both  ways,  as  the  captives  had  reason  to  fear  that, 
if  their  countrymen  advanced  triumphantly,  they 
also  would  be  sent  back  to  the  hills.  There  were 
also  frequent  rumours  of  their  being  ransomed; 
but,  in  the  meanwhile,  three  months  wore  away,a]id 
Mahommed  Akbar's  camp  had  been  BOiprised  by 
General  Sale,  three  guns  taken,  and  his  whole  force 
routed.  This  was  joyful  news  to  the  prisoners ; 
though  their  joy  was  changed  to  sadness  when  they 
were  told  to  prepare  themselves,  with  aU  despatch 
to  follow  the  Sirdar's  fortunes.  He  was  to  retreat 
towards  the  hills  next  morning.  Lieutenant  Eyie 
writes— 

April  I  Oik. — ^We  were  all  ready  for  a  start  at  an  tariy 
hour,  but  no  camels  came  till  8  p.  m.  ;  meanwhile  a  aeeiM 
of  pillage  went  on,  in  which  Mahommed  ^ah  Khsn 
acted  the  part  of  robber-chief.  His  first  act  was  to 
select  all  our  best  horses  for  himself,  after  which  he  de- 
liberately rummaged  Lady  Macnaghten's  baggage,  from 
which  he  took  shawls  to  the  value  of  £0002.  He  next 
demanded  her  jewels,  which  she  was  obliged  relnetantly 
to  give  up,  their  value  being  estimated  at  10,000/.,  or  a 
lac  of  rupees.  Not  satisfied  even  with  this  rich  plunder, 
he  helped  himself  freely  out  of  Captain  Lavnence's  boxes 
to  everything  that  took  his  fancy ;  after  which,  being 
well  aware  of  the  poverty  of  the  rest,  he  departed.  For- 
tunately my  own  riding  horse  was  spared,  throagfa  the 
kind  interferenoe  of  the  Meerza  who  accompanied  the 
Khan.  This  characteristic  little  drama  having  been 
acted,  the  signal  was  given  for  our  departure,  the  Euro- 
pean soldiers  being  left  behind,  with  a  promise  of  release 
on  the  payment  of  a  ransom. 

It  was  a  treat  to  get  free  of  the  dismal  high  walls, 
within  which  we  had  been  so  long  immured ;  and  as  we 
had  arrived  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  all  was  bleak 
and  desolate  to  the  eye,  the  universal  verdure  with  which 
returning  spring  had  now  clothed  the  valley  stnck  u 
all  with  the  force  of  magic.  We  had  proceeded  abent 
fonr  miles  on  the  road  towards  Aliehnng,  when  our  pro- 
gress was  arrested  by  a  few  horsemen,  who  galloped  up 
waving  their  hands  joyfully,  and  crying  out  "  Sh(J)»sh !" 
"  Bravo  1"  "All  is  over!  the  Feringhee  army  has  been 
cut  np  in  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  all  their  guns  taken  by 
Saltan  Jan !"  The  mutual  joy  of  the  Albans  seemed 
so  perfectly  sincere,  that,  notwithstanding  the  improba- 
bility of  the  story,  we  felt  almost  compelled  to  believe 
it,  especially  when  the  order  was  given  to  return  forth- 
with to  our  old  quarters  at  Buddeeabad.  On  the  way 
back  the  new  comers  entered  into  ftill-length  particnlan 
regarding  the  alleged  defeat  of  our  army. 

The  story  was  a  complete  hoax  ;  and  next  day 
the  march  was  resumed,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
captives,  after  crossing  a  river,  overtook  the  de- 
feated Sirdar : — 

He  lodked  ill  and  careworn,  but  returned  onr  salutes 
politely.  A  little  further  in  we  found  three  tents  pitched 
for  our  reception,  in  which  we  had  scarcely  time  to  take 
shelter  ere  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  continued  all 
night.  A  very  indifferent  dish  of  tough  mutton  consti- 
tuted our  meal  for  the  day.  In  the  course  of  the  eveiiiiig 
Saltan  Jan  arrived  in  camp,  vrith  only  about  thirty 
horsemen  left  of  the  thousand  with  whom  he  went  forth 
to  battle ;  the  rest  had  all  fled.  He  seemed  grievoiisly 
crest-fallen,  and,  unlike  the  Sirdar,  exhibited  his  maJiM 
and  spleen  by  catting  our  acquaintance.  Mahonunw 
Akbar,  with  the  liberality  which  always  marks  the  really 
brave,  invariably  attributes  his  own  defeat  to  the  fortune 
of  war,  and  loudly  extols  the  bravery  exWbited  bj  out 
troops  led  on  by  the  gallant  Sale.  The  guard  around  our 
camp  consisted  entirely  of  Seiks,  under  a  mnsBulman  w- 
jab,  who,  having  been  banished  many  yeaiB  ago  by  Ruwet 

Sing,  was  befriended  by  Dost  Mahommed  Khsn,  the  tien 
ruler  of  Cabul,  to  whose  family  he  has  ever  since  »'*»^ 
himself.    He  was  a  pplendid-looking  fellow,  wiw  "'' 
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prepossessiiig  nuumers,  and  expressed  himself  mnoh  dis- 
gsoted  with  the  Affghium,  who  took  advantage  of  his 
going  ont  to  fight  at  Char  Bagh  to  plunder  his  camp. 

Lieutenant  Eyre  often  does  justice  to  Akbar. 
He  even  attributes  his  worst  faidts  to  the  counsels 
of  his  avaricious  and  treacherous  father-in-law, 
Mahonuned  Shah  Khan,  whose  great  influence 
with  the  Sirdar  was  always  employed  for  evil. 
This  chief  detested  the  British,  and  be  had  never 
acknowledged  Shah  Soojah.  On  the  day  after  they 
met  the  Sirdar,  the  bachelors  of  the  party  were 
ordered  to  separate  themselves  from  the  married 
men  and  the  ladies,  as  they  were  to  travel  by  an- 
other route.  This  order  was  exceedingly  disagree- 
able to  all  the  captives ;  and  Captain  Lawrence 
not  only  remonstrated  against  the  separation,  but 
against  the  ladies  and  cMdren  being  thus  dragged 
about  the  country,  exposed  to  so  much  hardship 
and  fatigOB ;  and  represented  that  it  would  be  more 
to  the  honour  of  Akbar  to  release  them  at  once. 

Mahommed  Shah  Khan,  who  was  present,  upon  this 
Sew  into  a  rage,  and  declared  that,  "wherever  he  went 
we  must  all  follow ;  that  if  onr  horses  failed,  we  must 
trudge  on  foot ;  and  that  if  we  lagged  behind,  he  would 
drag  DS  along  by  force."  He  is  the  greatest  enemy  we 
Iuive,andseems  at  present  to  govern  the  Sirdar  completely. 
He  was,  however,  taken  to  task  by  Mahommed  Akbar 
for  his  mdeness,  and  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  alto- 
gether, as  heretofbre. 

When  Lady  Macnaghten's  jewels  were  seized, 
(which,  by  the  way,  were  afterwards  returned,) 
Mahommed  Shah  Khan,  who  probably  wished  to 
take  care  of  the  property  of  all  his  captives,  inquired 
if  Lady  Sale  had  any  valuables.  She  tells,  with 
some  pardonable  womanly  malice — 

My  chest  of  drawers  they  took  possession  of  with  great 
glee — I  left  some  rubbish  in  them,  and  some  small  bottles, 
that  were  useless  to  me.  I  hope  the  Afighans  will  try 
their  contents  as  medicine,  and  find  them  efficacious :  one 
bottle  contained  nitric  acid,  another  a  strong  solution  of 
lunar  caustic  1 

When  they  came  up  with  the  defeated  Sirdar, 
whose  politoiess  Lieutenant  Eyre  celebrates,  she 
relates: — 

Mahommed  Akbar  Khan  passed  ns ;  bowed,  and  smiled 
— "  He  can  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain."  I  shook 
hands  with  Moyenoodeen,  who  is  also  arrived  from  the 
Khyber.  He  looks  what  is  vulgarly  called  down  in  the 
month.  He  appeared  afraid  of  acknowledging  his  ac- 
qnaintanee  with  me  ;  and  stealthily  came  to  inquire  if 
my  wound  was  well.  He  was  with  Sale  in  the  Kohis- 
tan ;  and  then,  and  still,  professes  to  be  his  friend,  and 
the  friend  of  the  Ekiglish  in  general. 

While  rambling  over  the  country  in  this  manner, 
the  prisoners  were  exposed  to  some  unavoidable 
hardships.  They  were,  however,  tolerably  supplied 
with  pl^  food,  though  obliged  to  encamp  in  crowd- 
ed tents.  But  the  season  was  now  fine,  the  weather 
warm,  and  the  country  beautiful.  Lieutenant 
Eyre  has  an  eye  for  natural  beauty,  and  some 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  while  Lady  Sale's 
descriptions  have  all  a  small  dash  of  Dngald  Dal- 
getty — an  eye  to  future  military  operations  and 
defences : — 

]itk. — A  very  tiresome  hill  on  setting  out, — the  Bsdh- 
push  or  Windy  Back :  the  ascent  rather  difficult :  the 
daeent  eould  be  ntade  good  for  guns  tcith  100  sappers  »» 
afev  days.  Saw  plenty  of  fruit  trees  in  blossom  on  the 
hill ;  at  the  foot  of  which  we  halted,  dismounted,  and 
gat  on  the  ground  till  all  onr  people  got  over ;  and  found 
Mahommed  Shah's  sons  with  large  bouquets  of  tulips. 
I  observed  the  misletoe,  the  myrrb,  ilex,  &c.    The  rest 


of  the  march  was  along  a  tolerably  good  rood.     We 
crossed  the  same  stream  at  least  twenty  times. 

This  slow  marching  was  tolerable  in  fine  weather ; 
but,  when  it  rained,  the  condition  of  the  captives 
was  far  from  comfortable  :— 

I9th. — A  miserable  day,  and  we  marched  through 
heavy  rains  to  T^zeen :  we  are  told  that  no  supplies  were 
to  be  had  where  we  were.  Kodi  Buksh  Khan's  foit, 
close  at  hand,  is  full  of  loot  and  plate.  The  earthquake 
has  brought  down  part  of  the  fort  they  have  brought 
us  to. 

The  Sirdar  could  only  get  two  camels  with  kajavas : 
but  gave  up  his  own  palkee  to  Lady  Macw^toiand  me. 
I  was  utterly  incapable  of  sitting  on  horseback :  however, 
as  I  had  to  sit  backwards,  with  very  little  room,  nothing 
to  lean  against,  and  to  keep  a  balance  against  Lady  Mac- 
naghten  and  t/irs.  Boyd's  baby,  I  benefited  bnt  little,  ex- 
cept in  the  grandeur  of  a  royal  equipage.  My  turban 
and  habit  were  completely  saturated  by  the  rain ;  and 
I  shivered  as  I  went.  On  arrivaL  at  the  fort,  I  was  told 
to  go  into  the  room  where  Mahommed  Shah's  and  the 
other  chiefs  ladies  were.  They  received  us  with  great 
kindness ;  and  kept  heaping  np  three  large  fires  for  us 
to  dry  our  clothes  by.  The  court-yard  was  a  deep  mass 
of  mnd  ;  uid  in  the  evening  Afighans  earned  us  on  their 
backs  across  it  to  another  apartment,  which  was  nicely 
covered  with  numdas:  our  bieddings  WM-e  all  regularly 
sopped  through.  The  whole  of  the  baggage  was  sent  on 
to  the  camp,  with  our  servants.  A  dinner  was  cooked 
for  ns, — a  huge  dish  of  rice,  with  dhye  (sour  curds)  in 
the  centre,  and  ghee  poured  over  all  I  This  is  a  &vonr- 
ite  Afii^han  dish,  and  therefore  my  bad  taste  must  be 
arraigned  for  thinking  it  not  eatable.  Fortunately  I 
had  a  little  tea  and  sngar  in  a  bag,  suspended  ftvm  the 
crupper  of  my  saddle  :  they  gave  us  some  milk,  and  I 
found  tea  the  most  refreshing  repast.  We  stretched 
ourselves  on  the  numdas  (coarse  felt  carpets)  in  onr  still 
wet  clothes.  In  the  night  I  began  shivering  again ;  and 
Captain  Anderson,  my  nearest  bed  mate,  covered  me 
with  a  bed  cloak,  which,  strange  to  say,  soon  imparted 
warmth  to  me.  We  slept,  large  and  small,  thirty-fonr 
in  a  room  15  feet  by  12 ;  and  we  lay  on  the  floor,  liter- 
ally packed  together,  with  a  wood  fire  in  the  centre,  and 
using  pine  torches  for  candles. 

ZOtk. — The  Sirdar  fears  if  he  is  taken  by  ns,  we  shall 
either  hang  him  or  blow  him  from  a  gun.  Mahommed 
Shah  Khan  is  in  a  great  fright  also. 

They  had  some  cause  for  fear.  Mrs.  Boyd's 
baby  (mentioned  above)  was  but  a  few  months  old. 
It  was  one  of  several  female  infants  added  to  the 
number  of  captives  before  the  release  of  the  party. 
One  was  added  by  Mrs.  Waller  next  day ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  Mrs.  Sturt  gave  a  grand-daughter  to 
Lady  Sale.  The  weather  again  became  fine,  but  the 
ladies  stUl  suffered  severehardships:  though  the  AfF- 
ghan  ladies,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  chiefs, 
were  fully  worse  off  in  the  precipitate  retreats  and 
drivings  about  from  place  to  place.  Mahommed 
Akbar  sometimes  apologized  to  the  ladies  for  being 
unable  to  supply  them  with  the  comforts  they  re- 
quired. 

General  Elphinstone,  worn  out  in  body  and 
mind,  expired  on  the  24th.  Lady  Sale,  with  whom 
he  was  no  favourite,  merely  mentions  the  death  ; 
but  Lieutenant  Eyre  refers  to  this  melancholy  event 
with  indulgence,  and  even  tenderness  :  regarding 
the  General  as  less  the  victim  of  his  own  faults 
than  of  the  errors  of  others,  and  of  "  the  unfathom- 
able designs  of  a  mysterious  Providence."  Lieu- 
tenant Eyre  is  not,  on  some  occasions,  less  just  to 
Mahommed  Akbar,  who  had  been  deceived  as  to 
the  real  condition  of  Greneral  Elphinstone,  by  those 
about  him  interested  in  keeping  him  in  the  dark, 
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ot  he  would  have  set  the  feeble  old  raaii  at  liberty 
long  before  this  time.  He  made  every  atonement 
now  in  Ma  power,  by  sending  the  remains  of  the 
General  to  Jelltdabad,  for  honourable  interment 
by  his  countrymen.  General  Pollock  had,  by  this 
time,  advanced.  This  respectful  purpose  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  frustrated  by  Uie  vengeful 
reckless  Giljyes,  who  seized  and  stripped  the  body, 
and  ill-treated  the  European  sent  to  conduct  it. 
Mahommed  Akbar  was  exceedingly  indignant  when 
he  heard  of  this  outrage.  The  Sirdar,  like  every 
other  leader  of  turbulent  clans,  was  often  sadly 
annoyed  by  the  cooduet  of  his  lawless  adherents  ; 
and,  by  this  time,  Ameenoollah  Khan  and  other 
chiefs  were  at  open  war  with  him.  Some  passages  in 
Lieutenant  Eyre's  Journal,  at  this  period,  are  of  in- 
terest, troxa  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  personal 
character  of  the  he^  of  the  cl(>8e  of  the  Affghan 
war,  and  the  manners  of  the  country.    He  tella — 

The  Sirdar  was  holding  a  }ev4e  to-day,  at  which  VlajoT 
Pottinger  was  present,  when  he  barst  into  a  violent  pas- 
sion, and  declared  that  his  own  countrymen  had  basely 
deserted  and  betrayed  him,  althoagh  he  had  all  along 
a«ted  entirely  at  the  instigation  of  the  chiefs  at  Cabul, 
especially  in  the  murder  of  the  Envoy  and  the  destruction 
of  our  army ;  yet  these  very  men  now  refused  to  support 
him ;  and  he  solemnly  swore  that,  if  ever  he  had  the 
power,  a  severe  example  should  be  made  of  them.  .  .  , 

At  night  the  ladies  of  Mahommed  ^ah  Khan,  and 
etlier  chiefs  who  wen  travelling  in  our  company,  invited 
Mrs.  Eyre  to  dinner.  She  found  them  exceedingly  kind 
in  manner  and  prepossessing  in  outward  appearance, 
being  both  well-dressed  and  good-looking.  They  asked 
her  the  old  question  as  to  the  gender  of  the  Company 
Sahib,  and  were  greatly  wonderstruck  to  learn  that 
EaglMd  was  governed  by  a  woman.  They  expressed 
the  utmost  dread  of  Captain  Macgregor,  whom  they 
regard  in  the  same  formidable  light  in  which  a  child 
does  the  giant  of  a  nursery  tale 

Some  one  having  told  the  Sirdar  that  I  could  draw 
faoes,  he  sent  for  me  on  that  pretence ;  but  to  my  surprise 
pumped  me  for  half  an  hour  on  artillery  matters,  being 
very  inquisitive  as  to  the  manufacture  of  fazes  and  port- 
fires, the  mode  of  throwing  shells  ftom  mortars  and 
howitzers,  and  the  mode  of  regulating  the  length  of  fuze 
for  difl^rent  distances,  on  all  which  subjects  I  enlightened 
him  just  enough  to  render  his  darkness  visible.  Before 
I  went,  he  requested  me  to  take  the  likeness  of  one  of 
his  followers,  and  of  a  favourite  Arab  horse,  and,  though 
my  performance  was  very  indifferent,  he  expressed  him- 
self pleased I  was  sent 

for  by  the  Sirdar  to  examine  a  cavalry  saddle,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  know  whether  it  was  made  of  hog's  skin.  I 
told  him  it  was  a  difficult  question  to  decide,  as  both 
hog  and  cow  skins  were  used,  and  could  not  easily  be 
distinguished.  As  he  gave  me  some  knowing  winlcs,and 
was  evidently  most  unwilling  that  a  good  saddle  shoald 
be  sacrificed  to  the  religious  scruples  of  his  moolah,  who 
was  seated  in  the  room,  I  voted  in  favour  of  the  cow  ; 
and,  as  Lieutenant  Waller  afterwards  declared  himself 
on  the  same  side,  the  Sirdar,  considering  that  two  wit- 
nesses decided  the  point,  determined  to  hold  bis  own : 
and  I  believe  in  his  heart  he  cared  little  about  the  natu- 
ral history  of  the  hide,  so  long  as  it  suited  his  purposes. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  fresh  negotiation  going 
on  at  Jellalabad  for  the  release  of  the  captives  ; 
but  it  was  not  successful,  and  they  were  carried 
still  farther  into  the  interior,  and  away  from  their 
friends,  and  longed-for  deliverers.  The  country 
was  found  romantic  and  beautiful ;  the  vegetation 
rich,and  the  climate  delightful  in  early  May, though 
in  this  high  latitude  still  liable  to  sudden  severe 
frosts.  The  gentlemen  were  now  allowed  more 
personal  freedom;  and  often,  in  their  desultory 


march,  made  long  detours  into  the  mountains,  at- 
tended by  their  new  and  indulgent  keeper,  Mahom- 
med Rufeek.    Lieutenant  Eyre  relates  : — 

May  IStk. — Dosi  Mahommed  Khan  was  much  atmck 
by  bearing  Mahommed  Rufeek  read  a  Persian  tnuulatiot 
of  the  "  Sermon  oa  the  Mount "  out  of  GUdwtb'a 
"  Moonshee."  He  was  fervent  in  his  admiration  of  ttt 
Lord's  Prayer,  as  well  as  of  several  other  passages;  ud 
the  injunction  to  pray  in  private  seemed  to  throw  liglit 
on  onr  apparent  neglect  of  outward  observances. 

About  the  end  of  May  they  were  once  more  ap- 
proaching Cabul ;  but  their  escort  had  been  oblig^ 
to  take  a  new  route,  that  through  the  Khoord- 
Cabnl  Pass  being  intolerable  from  the  stench  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  men  and  animals  that  had  perish- 
ed there  five  months  before.  Mahommed  Akbar  n-ss 
now  in  Cabul,  which  was  the  seat  of  fierce  intes- 
tine strife.  Shah  Soojah  had,  before  this,  been  as- 
sassinated, and  several  actions  bad  already  taken 
place  between  the  chiefs  who  had  embraced  oppo- 
site sides.  There  were  now  sud  to  be  four  candidate 
for  the  vacant  throne  of  the  Bala  Hissar ;  and  tid- 
ings were,  meanwhile,  daily  received  of  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  British  under  General  Pollock.  Now, 
when  all  was  internal  distraction,  came  the  favonr- 
able  opportunity  for  the  English  to  retrieve  past 
reverses  and  disgraces,  and  the  heroic  spirit  of  ikdf 
Sale  blazed  forth.    "  Now,"  she  says. 

Now  is  the  time  to  strike  the  blow ;  bat  I  mneh  dread 
dilly-dallying  jost  because  a  handful  of  us  are  in  Akbar's 
power.  What  are  our  lives  when  compared  with  the 
honour  of  our  country !  Not  that  I  am  at  all  inclined  to 
have  my  throat  oat :  on  the  contrary,  I  hope  that  I  shall 
live  to  see  the  British  flag  once  more  triamphant  in  AS- 
ghanistan ;  and  then  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Ameer 
Dost  Mahommed  lOian  being  reinstated :  only  let  ns  Sist 
show  them  that  we  can  conquer  them,  and  humble  their 
treacherous  chieft  in  the  dnst. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  reports  to-day,  which  I 
believe  to  have  no  foundation  in  truth :  amongst  others^ 
that  the  Giljye  Udies  have  been  packing  up  all  night; 
and  are  going  to  give  us  the  slip  and  leave  ns,  in  conse- 
quence of  hearing  that  our  force  is  coming  up  in  four 
divisions. 

These  Giljye  ladies  had  been  the  constant  com- 
panions of  their  desultory  marches.    Lady  Sale's  . 
report  of  these  ladies  is  much  less'  favourable  than 
that  of  Mr.  Eyre.      On  the  16th  May,  she  re- 
lates— 

I  kept  the  anniversary  of  my  marriage  by  dining  with 
the  ladies  of  Mahommed  Shah  Khan's  family ;  who  told 
ns  that  Fntteh  Jung  was  king,  Mahommed  Akbar  Khsa 
wuzeer,and  Mahommed  Shah  Khan  the  Sirdar-i-Sntar- 
an.    It  was  an  extremely  stupid  visit.    Wc  had  two 
female  servants  to  interpret  for  as.    Three  of  Mahom- 
med Shah  Khan's  wives,  and  some  of  Dost  Mahonmed'sr 
with  the  mother  of  the  chiefs,  and  two  of  their  unmanicd 
sisters,  were  present.    They  were,  generally  speakinf, 
inclined  to  embonpoint,  largely  formed,  and  coarsely 
featured ;  their  dress  inelegant,  and  of  the  coarsest  ma- 
terials.   The  favourite  wife,  and  the  best  dressed,  was 
attired  in  a  common  Cabal  silk,  with  a  coarse  piece  of 
chintz  inserted  behind,  evidently  for  economy's  sake. 
The  dress,  which  covers  the  whole  person,  nearly  resem- 
bles a  common  night-dress ;  and  has  tacked  on  to  it  coins, 
or  other  pieces  of  silver  or  gold,  such  as  crescents,  Se-, 
all  over  the  sleeves,  the  front  and  sides,  from  the  shoul- 
ders to  the  feet.    A  breast-plate  is  worn,  commeneiii; 
at  the  throat,  of  coins  strung  together:  this  descends  far 
below  the  waist ;  and  when  they  sit  down,  it  hangs  ia 
festoons  on  the  lap.    Only  the  favourite  wore  gold  coiwi 
those  of  the  other  ladies  being  of  silver.    "They  had  no- 
thing in  the  way  of  jewels,  properly  so  called.   About 
seven  common-sized  pearls  surrvunding  m  emerald  m 
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of  flaws,  the  whole  set  as  a  nose  ornament,  was  the  hand- 
somest thing  I  saw  in  the  trinket  way.    Some  of  them 
had  very  inferior  ear-rings  of  gold  and  silver.   They  wear 
iheir  hair  in  innumerable  small  plaits  hanging  down: 
these  are  arranged  once  a- week  after  taking  the  bath ;  and 
the  tresses  are  then  well  stiffened  with  gum.    The  un- 
married women  bend  their  hair  in  a  fiat  braid  across 
the  forehead  touching  the  eyebrows ;  which  gives  them 
a  Tery  heavy  look.    These  said  eyebrows,  whilst  they 
are  maidens,  remain  as  nature  formed  them :  but  when 
(bey  marry,  the  haii  of  the  centre  is  oareftally  picked 
oat ;   and  the  aroli,  thus  most  unnaturally  raised,  is 
painted.    The  Cabul  women  are  much  addicted  to  the 
use  of  both  white  and  red  paint ;  and  they  colour  not 
only  the  nails,  as  in  Hindostan,  but  the  whole  hand  up 
to  ibe  wrist,  which  looks  as  though  it  had  been  plunged 
in  blood,  and  to  our  ideas  is  very  disgusting.     A  parti- 
enlar  plant  is  often  used  for  this  purpose.    The  upper 
part  of  the  leaf  sparkles,  and  resembles  the  ice  plant ; 
bat  the  lower  side  is  red,  and  on  being  pressed  gives  a 
fine  dye.   A  chnddah  is  thrown  over  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders in  the  house,  as  in  mndostan ;  and  when  they  go 
ont  they  wear  the   bourka,  ru-i-bund,  and   legwraps : 
bigh-heeled  iron-shod  slippers  complete  the  costume. 
After  a  time  an  extremely  dirty  cloth  was  spread  over 
the  numdas  in  front  of  ns,  and  dishes  of  pilao,  dhye  or 
soar  cord,  and  timiz  or  sweet  curd,  were  placed  before 
ns.    Those  who  had  not  taken  a  spoon  with  them,  ate 
with  their  fingers,  Affghan  fashion ; — an  acoompUshment 
in  which  I  am  by  no  means  au/ait.    We  drank  water 
oat  of  a  tea-pot.    A  dinner  was  given  to  the  gentlemen 
by  Abdoollah  Khan  at  his  tents  about  two  miles  ofi^ 
nearer  the  snow. 

In  the  evening  Captain  Mackenzie  arrived ;  and  I 

received  a  letter  from  Sale 

Lady  Macnaghten  and  a  part  of  the  ladies  breakfasted 
with  Dost  Mahommed  Khan  and  bis  ladies.  Tbey  were 
told  that,  if  the  Sirdar  gains  the  Bala  Hissar,  we  shall 

all  go  there ;  if  not,  we  go  to  Jellalabad 

Chintz,  sugar  candy,  tea,  and  cheese,  distributed 
amongst  the  ladies ;  they  were  sent  to  us  by  our  friends 
at  Jellalabad :  also  Shalu  (Turkey  red  cotton  cloth)  and 
jean,  with  boots,  and  shoes  for  the  gentlemen.  We  also 
received  the  March  overland  mail.  I  heard  a  droll  anec- 
dote of  Akbar  when  he  went  off  to  Cabul  from  T^zeen. 
Uis  followers  asked  him  what  tent  they  should  take  for 
him :  his  reply  was  given  with  great  good  humour  (he 
believed  himself  on  the  point  of  mounting  a  throne) : — 
**  The  ladies  and  people  above  have  got  all  our  tents  here ; 
but  yon  may  send  my  salaam  to  General  Sale,  and  ask 
him  to  lend  me  one  of  those  he  took  from  me." 

About  the  end  of  May,  matters  were  drawing  to 
a  crisis.  The  captives  were  now  lodged  in  a  fort 
near  Cabul,  and  Mahommed  Akbar  was  also  near 
that  city,  having  once  more  patched  up  a  truce 
with  the  perfidious  and  versatile  Ameenoollah 
Khan ;  while  Futteh  Jung,  the  son  of  the  murdered 
Shah,  held  ont  in  the  Bala  Hissar,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  1)eing  speedily  relieved  by  the  arival  of  the 
English.    At  this  time,  Lieutenant  Eyre  states, 

Mahommed  Akbar  is  desirous  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  citadel  principally  on  account  of  the  treasure  within 
it,  as  he  never  professed  to  dream  of  resisting  our  arms. 
He  earnestly  desired  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
British  government,  and  often  said  that  he  wished  he 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
English  in  early  life,  as  he  had  been  filled  with  prejudices 
against  them  which  had  greatly  influenced  his  conduct, 
but  which  he  now  saw  to  be  unfounded.  It  seems  that 
General  Pollock  offered,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  re- 
lease the  ladies  and  children  of  his  &mily  firom  their 
confinement;  but  in  his  present  precarious  state  of  life 
the  Sirdar  has  declined  the  offer. 

Hundreds  of  Hindostanees  crowded  the  streets  of 
Cabul  begging  for  bread,  which  was  daily  served  out 
to  them  by  Nuwab  Jubbar  Khan,  and  Zeman  Khan.  The 
civility  of  all  classes  to  the  European  hostages  and 
prisoners  in  and  about  Cabul  was  remarkable.    .    .    , 


June  3d. — It  was  reported  that  Futteh  Jung  had  offered 
a  large  reward  to  any  one  who  would  seize  and  escort 
us  all  to  the  Bala  Hissar.  The  Sirdar  made  a  fieroe 
attack  on  the  Bala  Hissar  in  the  evening,  and  a  brisk 
cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  for  several  hours, 

but  without  any  decisive  result 

June  9(&.— Futteh  Jung,  finding  his  people  disinclined 
to  support  him  any  longer,  made  terms  with  Mahommed 
Akbar  and  the  other  chiefs,  giving  up  a  tower  in  the 
Bala  Hissar  to  each,  and  himself  retaining  possession  of 
the  royal  residence.  Thus  the  citadel  wae  now  divided 
between  the  Dooranees,  Barukzyes,  Giljyes,  and  Kuzzil- 
bashes,  represented  by  Futteh  Jung,  Mahommed  Akbar, 
Nuwab  Zeman  Khan,  Mahommed  !:^iah  Khan,  and  Khan 
Shereeu  Khan.  A  curious  arraagemeot,  truly  !  and  cal- 
culated to  facilitate  the  union  of  parties  alr^dy  jealous 
of  each  other,  and  each  of  whom  had,  doubtless,  an  eye 
to  the  rich  treasure  of  money  and  jewels  still  in  Futteh 

Jung's  possession There  was  a  violent  quarrel 

a  few  days  back  between  the  two  old  Nnwabs,  Zeman 
Khan  and  Jubbar  Khan,  when  the  former  seized  hold 
of  the  latter's  beard,  exclaiming,  "  You  are  the  fellow 
who  first  brought  the  Feringliees  into  the  country,  and 
to  whom,  therefore,  all  our  troubles  may  be  attributed." 
Abdool  Glujas  Khan,  the  son  of  Jubbar  Khan,  being 
present,  drew  a  pistol  and  threatened  to  shoot  Zeman 
Khan  for  the  indignity  offered  to  his  father.  Mahommed 
Akbar  sat  by  the  whole  time,  laughing  heartily  at  the 
scene. 

So  rapidly  does  the  face  of  affairs  change  in  a 
country  in  the  condition  of  Affghanbtan,  that  in  a 
few  more  days  Mahcnnmed  Akbar  was  in  the  Bala 
Hissar,  the  wuzeer,  [vizier,]  or  prime  minister, 
and  generalissimo  of  the  new  king,  Futteh  Jung, — 
and  enjoying  in  reality  the  substantial  power  of 
the  sovereign.  Instead  of  now  releasing  the  cap- 
tives, he  increased  their  number  by  purchasing 
from  the  chief  priest  those  English  hostages  who 
had  long  1>efore  been  committed  to  his  care,  and 
whose  lives  had  been  with  difficulty  preserved  from 
the  fanatical  Ghazeeas.  The  new  wuzeer  paid  his 
friends,  the  captives,  a  visit  one  day,  accompanied 
by  his  father-in-law,  who  volunteered  to  restore 
Lady  Macnaghten's  jewels.  They  were  restored 
next  day ;  and  it  was  almost  time  ;  for  it  was  now 
late  in  July,  and  it  was  known  that  General  Pol- 
lock was  at  Jellalabad  with  20,000  men ;  General 
Nott  at  Candahar  with  15,000 ;  while  an  anny  of 
reserve  was  forming  at  Ferezepore,  of  25,000 ;  and 
10,000  more  troops  on  the  way  from  England. 
Affairs  were  now  looking  serious  for  Akbar ;  and 
this  must  have  been  to  the  captivesj  probably,  the 
most  anxious  period  of  their  detention.  Their  ul- 
timate fate  looked  more  gloomy  than  ever,  as  they 
understood  that  the  negotiations  of  General  Pollock 
for  their  release,  had  entirely  failed.  At  this  time, 
Lieutenant  Eyre  states. 

This  negotiation,  although  commenced  by  General 
Pollock  in  the  humane  desire  to  accomplish  oar  libera- 
tion by  peaceable  means,  seemed  now,  by  the  sudden 
turn  that  had  taken  place,  likely  to  plunge  us  into  a 
dangerous  dilemma, — Mahommed  Akbar  being  notorious 
for  stopping  at  no  atrocity,  when  liis  angry  passions  were 
once  aroused,  as  we  knew  they  soon  would  be,  when  ho 
should  hear  of  the  advance  of  both  generals  with  their 
overwhelming  forces. 

In  fact,  we  now  fully  made  up  onr  minds  that  death 
or  slavery  would  soon  be  our  probable  lot,  unless  Pro- 
vidence should  interfere  to  prevent  it ;  which,  indeed, 
was  our  best  and  only  spring  of  hope. 

Augutt  2d. — A  shock  of  an  earthquake  at  three  p.m., 
accompanied  by  a  loud  rumbling  noise.    The  flies  by  day, 
and  the  mnsquitoes  by  night,  swarmed  to  such  a  degree, 
I  as  to  banish  all  rest  and  enjoyment. 
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At  the  same  period,  Lady  Sale,  who  was  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  military  affairs,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  army,  adverts  to  the  condition  of  the 
captives. 

The  Candahar  troops  are  ordered  np ;  and  the  wn- 
zeer  told  Lawrenee  (who  says  he  never  saw  him  appear 
so  angry  before)  that  if  onr  troops  advance,  he  should 
take  us  all  to  Bameean,and  make  a  present  of  us  to  the 
chiefs  of  that  place  :  so  that  our  prospects  appear 
gloomier  than  ever.  I  cannot  understand  the  motive  of 
moving  up  the  troops  both  ways.  Nott  is  to  go  to 
Ghuznee  to  receive  the  prisoners :  not  to  fight,  but  only 
to  defend  himself  if  attacked ;  and  then  to  some  here 
and  join  Pollock :  and,  having  received  us,  all  are  to 
walk  back  hand  in  hand.  We  are  not  to  attack  Cabul, 
&c.,  but  to  evacuate  the  country ;  with  Akbar,  the  Gil- 
jyes,  the  Barukzyes,  and  all  the  other  Zyes  hanging  on 
onr  flanks  and  rear :  and  if  they  can  but  get  us  to  pro- 
crastinate, so  as  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  tiieir 
fiuthfUl  ally  tht  tTtoa,  the  Affghans  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  destroying  another  and  still  larger  army  this 

year. What  will  now  be  our  fate  seems 

very  uncertain:  but  I  still  think  he  will  not  cut  onr 
throats ; — not  out  of  love  to  us,  but  because  the  other 
chiefs  wonld  resent  it ;  as,  having  possession  of  us,  they 
could  at  least  obtain  a  Iiandsome  sum  as  our  ransom. 

At  this  time  a  disease,  resembling  the  gaol  fever, 
broke  out  among  the  captives,  to  which,  among 
others.  Captain  John  Conolly  fell  a  victim.  The 
tiger  moods  of  Mahommed,  (the  new  wuzeer,)  so 
gentle  and  playful  when  things  went  well  with 
him,  broke  fiercely  out  at  this  time ;  though  many 
of  the  alarming  rumours  concerning  him  which 
reached  the  captives  must  have  been  exaggera- 
tions. 

Augutt  9th. — Mahommed  Akbar  having  promised  to 
send  Captain  ConoUy's  body  for  burial  to  Jellalabad, 
Major  Pottinger  sent  to  inquire  this  morning  when  it 
was  to  start,  and  received  for  answer  from  Akbar,  that, 
"  nntil  Pollock  should  make  peace,  neither  living  nor 
dead  should  be  suffered  to  go."  The  body  was,  tiiere^ 
fore,  buried  tliis  evening  in  the  garden  adjoining  the 

fort General  Pollock  still  demanded 

that  all  the  prisoners  should  be  sent  down  immediately, 
which  Akbar  as  positively  relhsed  to  do  without  a  writ- 
ten agreement.  Tlie  crisis  of  our  fate  was  consequently 
nigh  at  liand.  About  this  time  Mahommed  Akbar, 
having  made  several  fruitless  attempts  to  collect  revenue 
in  the  Zoormat  vaUey,  at  last  sent  the  Meer  Waiz,  or 
high  priest,  thither  for  the  purpose;  but  "  his  holiness  " 
met  with  so  little  respect  on  this  unpopular  mission,  that 
his  horse  was  stolen,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Cabnl  on  foot.  Akbar,  demanding  that  the  animal 
should  be  restored,  was  told  that  the  owner  must"  eotM 
and  fetch  him."  Such  is  royalty  in  Affghanistan.  If 
Akbar's  merits  as  a  ruler  may  be  jndged  by  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  the  future  prospects  of  Affghanistan  under 
his  sway  are  poor  indeed : — Shortly  after  his  last  assump- 
tion of  power,  under  the  title  of  wuzeer,  some  Lohan- 
nee  merchants,  whose  trade  had  been  entirely  stopped 
by  the  late  anarchy,  ventured  to  Cabnl  with  a  few 
goods,  to  feel  their  way.  Akbar  no  sooner  heard  of 
their  arrival,  than  he  sent  for  them  to  his  honse, — 
bought  up  all  their  stock, — paid  them  honestly, — ^gave 
them  dresses  of  honour, — and,  having  urged  them  to  re- 
turn shortly  with  their  richest  wares,  dismissed  them  to 
their  homes  rejoicing.  Of  course  they  gave  out  every- 
where that  such  a  fcst-rate  fellow  as  Akbar  had  never 
appeared  in  any  age  or  country.  No  time  was  lost  in 
despatching  a  valuable  cafila  from  Dera  Ithmad  Khun 
to  Cabul,  which  was  accompanied  by  many  of  the  rich- 
est Lohannees  in  person.  Akbar's  eager  eye  was  on 
the  look-ont  for  their  coming  ;  and  scarcely  had  they 
set  foot  within  the  city,  before  he  pounced  upon  them 
like  a  hawk  upon  his  prey,  despoiled  them  of  all  their 
merchandize,  and  levied  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  chiefe  of 
the  party. 


Akbar  was  now  fast  sinking  in  the  gtiod  opinios 
of  Lieutenant  Eyie,  though,  as  a  set  off,  we  an 
told. 

Captain  Conolly  informed  ns  that  Akbar  lately  held 
a  council  of  chiefs,  when  Major  Pottinger,  who  im 
(unknown  to  most  of  them)  in  an  adjoining  room,  oTer- 
heard  a  Kohistanee  chief  propose  that  all  the  I^Usli 
prisoners  should  be  slain ;  on  hearing  which  Akbu  im- 
mediately got  up  in  a  rage,  aud  turned  the  man  oat  of 
the  assembly. 

One  of  the  next  deeds  of  the  vizier  was  to  s^ 
rest  his  sovereign,  whom  be  had  detected  in  a 
secret  correspondence  with  General  Pollock,  whom 
he  told  to  advance  at  once  to  assured  victory; 
but  if  he  delayed,  a  force  would  be  collected  to 
oppose  him.  Akbar  had  here  some  reason  for  dii> 
pleasure.  The  captives  now  daily  expected  in 
hear  of  the  death  of  Futteh  Jung ;  but  he  was  m 
lucky  as  to  escape.  The  condition  of  the  captirei 
thus  became  more  and  more  perilous,  and  more  of 
them  fell  victims  to  the  fever  that  raged  in  the  fiat 
where  they  were  imprisoned.  At  last  Akbar,  forth* 
moment  both  king  and  vizier,  to  whom  their  pos- 
session was  become  most  important,  resolved  to 
send  them  away  for  greater  security ;  and  liis 
orders  were  executed  without  much  ceremony. 

Avtgtut  12t*.—M^or  Pottinger,  together  with  tht  In 
hostages,  joined  us,  bag  and  baggage,  bom  the  BsU 
Hissar,  by  command  of  Akbar,  who  rudely  told  hit 
people  to  "  Utke  thou  dogt  away."  This  we  supposed  to 
be  preliminary  to  our  removal  to  Bamaean  or  else- 
where. 

Angutt  13(i.— -liawrenoe  waited  on  Akbar,  to  ask  him 
to  give  ns  two  days'  warning  before  taking  ns  off; 
bnt  he  was  told  that  we  must  be  content  with  one  koui't 
notioe.  Akbar  also  declared,  that  all  fiuther  negotiation 
with  General  Pollock  for  our  release  being  at  an  esd, 
he  should  permit  no  more  oorrespondencs  to  take  place 
between  us  uid  our  friends. 

Their  prospect  now  was,  being  hurried  off  to 
some  remote  and  savage  region  ;  and  bad  as  Ak> 
bar  was,  they  seemed  to  feel  his  vicinity  a  kind 
of  protection.  In  a  few  days  their  maivh  earn- 
menoed ;  Mrs.  Trevor  and  Mrs.  .Anderson,  who 
were  too  ill  to  travel,  being,  as  a  favour,  permit- 
ted to  remain  with  their  children,  with  Dr.  Camp- 
bell as  their  medical  attendant.  The  captives 
were  attended  by  a  strong  escort  of  between 
300  and  400  men,  commanded  by  a  Hindoo  officer 
who  had  long  before  rfeserted  from  the  British  to 
Dost  Mahommed.  The  march  was  commenced  in 
very  dejected  spirits.  The  ladies  now  first  adopt- 
ed, in  part,  the  Affghan  costume,  to  save  them- 
selves from  unnecessary  remark  or  insult.  They 
were  no  longer  treated  with  the  same  civility  u 
when  they  were  the  companions  of  Akbar.  At 
the  first  halt,  August  26th,  Lieutenant  Eyre  found 

Sultan  Jan  halting  to  breakfhit,  en  rovte  to  Crhmnee, 
with  about  fifty  followers,  with  ftall  purpose  to  amiihi- 
late  General  Nott.  He  having  possession  of  the  seni, 
onr  whole  party  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  under  the 
scanty  shade  of  three  or  four  mnlbeny  trees.  Sees 
after  Sultan  Jan's  departure,  one  of  the  officers  went  to 
the  serai  to  beg  for  a  room  for  the  ladies  and  obildren, 
but  was  repelled  with  scorn,  and  asked,  "  what  he,  M 
infidel,  meant  by  entering  the  place  with  his  shoes  on! 
Major  Pottinger  received  a  letter  to- 
day, by  stealth,  Anm  Major  lUwlinson,  politfosl  agent 
at  Candahar,  informing  him  of  General  Nott's  ad'^aice 
on  Cabul. 

No  provisions  were  served  out  the  whole  day  to  tmt. 
or  beast.     In  the  eveuug,  Saleh  Mahommed's  taad 
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committed  delibente  murder  en  Eome  old  regimental 
tunes. 

^Hffvtt  27th. — We  set  out  again  at  aboot  two  a.h. 
The  road  lay  over  the  bill-pass  of  Sufed  Khdk,  into  the 
8Di»n  bnt  beautiful  Talley  of  Maidan.  We  halted  for  a 
few  minntes  under  a  splendid  grove  of  spreading  pop- 
lais. 

^uguit  2Sth. — We  moved  on  again  at  two  a.m.  The 
road  oontinued  up  the  valley,  which,  if  possible,  improv- 
ed in  beauty  as  we  proceeded.  We  halted  within  four 
milea  of  Sur  Chu$na,  at  Tak  Khana,  in  a  field  bounded 
on  one  aide  by  shady  poplars,  and  on  the  other  by  a  fine 
clear  stream.  This  being  the  high  road  to  Balk,  we  con- 
stantly met  groups  of  asses  laden  with  merchandise  for 
tlie  Cabal  market,  among  which  we  could  not  be  uncon- 
scions  of  the  presence  of  assafoetida,  which  diffused  its 
powerful  and  oppressive  odour  far  and  wide.  Grapes, 
apples,  pears,  and  apricots  were  brought  to  ua  in  great 
plenty  for  sale  from  the  villages,  and  famished  a  sea- 
sonable refreshment  after  our  journey  of  about  fourteen 
miles.  No  tents  were  pitched,  and  the  fever  patients 
suffered  greatly  from  the  damp  air  at  night. 

Lady  Sale  describes  the  country  which  they  now 
traversed  as  very  beautiful ;  well  wooded,  with 
waters  clear  as  crystal,  and  numerous  forts.  They 
were  tending  towards  the  hills,  and  the  ways  be- 
came more  rugged ;  towns  and  fertile  valleys  were, 
however,  interspersed.  They  were  often  falling 
in  with  atntggllng  parties,  and  obtaining  very  con- 
tradictory tidings  of  the  progress  of  the  civil  war, 
and  of  the  advance  of  the  English  generals  in 
different  directions.  On  the  lit  Septemibery  and 
the  seventh  day  of  this  weary  march,  the  Bamee- 
an  valley,  their  place  of  destination,  was  descried 
as  soon  as  they  had  traversed  the  Kaloo  Pass. 
Lady  Sale  describes  the  scene. 

It  is  nearly  four  miles  to  the  top  of  it.  The  road  at 
first  is  narrow  and  precipitous,  and  for  the  most  part 
little  more  than  a  steep  path.  From  the  top  the  view 
is  very  grand ;  resembling  the  waves  of  a  very  troubled 
sea,  and  composed  of  barren  hills  of  every  variety  of 
shade  and  hue.  We  saw  Bameean  from  thence :  bnt 
though  a  magnificent  scene  was  before  us,  it  presented 
no  pleasing  object  to  those  who  expected  to  remain  cap- 
tives in  that  desolate  region. 

Zd. — Marched  at  daylight  seven  miles  to  Bameean. 
The  road  wild  and  uneven,  with  narrow  paths  and 
many  ascents  and  descents.  This  valley  is  nowhere  more 
than  a  mile  hifoaA ;  but  it  is  very  fertile,  and  produces 
particularly  fine  grain.  Plenty  of  beans  and  peas  are 
cultivated  here ;  the  former  very  small,  the  latter  small 
and  hard.  The  tamarisk  and  barberry  were  abundant, 
and  a  shrub  with  yellow  berries.  We  halted  for  a  short 
time  opposite  a  fort,  near  which  were  many  cows.  Here 
we  got  some  mast,  (curds,)  which  we  found  very  re- 
freshing. Looking  back  from  hence,  we  saw  Zohak  be- 
hind us,  on  a  high  point.  At  Bameean  they  refused  to 
take  ns  into  the  fort ;  and  we  pitched  our  tents  just 
under  the  ancient  fortress  and  city  which  were  destroy- 
ed by  Jhenzhis  Khan ;  when  upwards  of  300,000  persons 
perished.  The  oaves,  ruins,  and  towets,  extend  for  miles. 
There  are  two  large  images  which  have  been  described 
by  former  travellers:  opposite  to  the  largest  was  our 
encampment. 

We  had  scarcely  settled  ourselves  in  the  tents  ere  the 
General  beat,  in  consequence  of  the  people  of  the  fort 
and  the  regiment  disagreeing :  so  we  went  on  about  a 
mile,  to  such  a  wretched  fort,  that  we  asked  leave  to  re- 
main in  tents  ;  which  was  with  difScnlty  obtained  :  but 
the  Khim  said  he  would  endeavour  to  get  a  better  fort 
for  us  to-morrow. 

ith. — Saleh  Mahommed  Khan's  lady  came  to  visit 
Lady  Macnaghteu.  She  is  young  and  fair,  with  a  fat, 
round  face ;  and  comes  from  Loodianah ;  where,  it  is 
said,  she  was  a  dancing  girl.  Her  information  is,  that 
Fntteh  Jung  is  a  prisoner,  or  has  been  put  to  death : 
his  fiunily,  Sie  says,  are  expected  here  in  a  day  or  two. 


From  the  £th  to  the  9th  we  made  excnrsions  to  see 
the  oaves,  &o.* 

Their  accommodations  at  this  place  were  of  the 
worst  description ;  and,  in  preference  to  remaining 
in  the  filthy,  iU-aiied  fort.  Lady  Sale  and  her 
daughter  chose  a  dark  cow-house,  in  which,  by 
tiard  work,  they  scratched  out  a  place  by  which 
light  and  air  might  enter.  These  forts,  the  castles 
or  strongholds  of  the  Affghan  chieft,  are  even 
more  rude  than  were  the  Peel-houses  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border  chiefs  three  centuries  ago.  The  cap- 
tives had  not  remained  above  eight  days  in  their 
uncomfortable  abode  at  Bameean,  when  a  sud- 
den order  arrived  'from  Akbar  for  their  instant 
march  farther  off  from  all  chance  of  deliverance— 
to  Kooloom.  All  was  now  despair ;  tiU  it  was 
found  that  Saleh  Mohammed,  their  new  keeper, 
who  had  once  before  turned  traitor,  was  ready  to 
do  so  again — for  a  consideration,  and  the  hope  of 
being  found  on  the  side  of  the  strongest.  This  wor- 
thy had  been  warily  sounded  by  Major  Pottinger  in 
joke ;  and  by  the  morning  of  the  day  after  the 
order  reached  him  to  march  the  prisoners  to  Koo- 
loom, Major  Pottinger  plied  him  effectually.  For 
20,000  rupees  in  ready  cash,  and  a  pension  for 
life,  he  was  ready  to  surrender  the  whole  party 
to  the  British  general,  Nott.  The  terms  were 
eagerly  agreed  to  by  all  the  officers,  save  Shel- 
ton  and  Colonel  Palmer,  who  feared,  it  seems,  to 
implicate  themselves  with  Akbar,  though  quite 
wUling  to  share  the  benefit  of  Saleh  Mahommed'.s 
treachery  to  his  Affghan  master.  It  wag  after- 
wards learned  that  various  motives  had  operated 
with  this  faithless  follower,  whose  fidelity  to  his 
new  chief  had  I>een  assailed  by  Mohun  Loll,  and 
who,  moreover,  was  aware  of  the  advance  of  Ge- 
neral Pollock  upon  Cabul,  where  his  own  family 
remained  at  this  time,  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  British  or  of  their  friends  (if  they  proved  suc- 
cessful) the  Kuzzilbashes.  By  one  means  or  other, 
this  double  traitor  was  gained.  The  plot  looked 
well ;  and  the  captives,  taking  courage,  fairly 
turned  the  tables  on  their  captor,  and  got  up  a 
small  revolt  of  their  own.  The  tissue  of  circum- 
stances is  at  once  curious  and  diverting.  On  the 
10th  came  the  order  to  march  to  Kooloom,  and  all 
had  been  gloom  and  despondency ;  and,  on  the 
11th,  the  captives,  with  their  keeper,  were,  ia  the 
words  of  Lieutenant  Eyre, 

Fairly  embarked  in  the  dangerous  vortex  of  an  Aff- 
ghan conspiracy.  The  first  point  to  be  settled  was,  how 
to  deal  with  a  man  called  the  Meer  Aklwr,  who  had 
accompanied  our  party  from  Cabul,  as  a  sort  of  political 
colleague  to  Saleh  Mahommed  Khan.  He  was  well 
known  to  be  one  of  Mahommed  Akbar's  most  faithful 
and  confidential  adherents  :  of  his  cooperation  we  could, 
therefore,  entertain  no  hope,  and  of  his  continued  pre- 
sence, as  he  commanded  a  party  of  100  Giljye  horse,  it 
was  desirable  to  get  rid  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was 
accordingly  contemplated  to  seize  his  person  on  the  first 
fair  occasion  that  might  offer.  In  the  evening,  Saleh 
Mahommed  paraded  hismen,  when  they  were  very  clamor- 
ous for  pay,  and  declared  their  intention  to  proceed  no 
further  unless  their  wants  were  supplied.  This  little 
scene  was  probably  got  up  as  a  blind  for  the  MeerAkhor. 

September  12tA. — At  an  early  hour  Saleh  Mahommed's 
flag  of  defiance  was  displayed  on  one  of  the  towers  of 

*  Lieutenant  Eyre  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  cele- 
brated Bameean  Caves. 
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our  fort.  A  supply  of  money  being  much  wanted,  to 
keep  the  troops  in  good  humour,  a  csfila  was  intercept- 
ed Arom  Bokhara,  and  about  400  rupees  extorted  by 
way  of  tax.  Miy'or  Pottinger  next  adopted  the  bold 
step  of  appointing  a  new  governor  of  the  province,  in 
the  name  of  the  British  government.  Presents  and  pro- 
mises were  at  the  same  time  liberally  dispensed  to  the 
neighbouring  Huzareh  chie&,  who  almost  unanimously 
declared  in  our  favour. 

In  the  evening,  Zoolfiear  Khan  himself  (the  old  go- 
vernor) thought  it  advisable  to  send  and  tender  his  sub- 
mission. Major  Pottinger,  in  reply,  reminded  him  that 
he  owed  his  advancement  originally  to  the  English,  and 
now  had  an  opportunity  to  prove  himself  a  friend,  in 
which  case  his  reward  should  be  proportionate  to  his 
services.  At  night  we  were  assured  that  the  whole 
Huzareh  population  of  the  valley  were  on  our  side,  and 
ready  to  take  np  arms  against  Akbar,  even  should  he 
appear  with  a  thousand  horse  to  back  him. 

Altogether  the  plot  prospered  beyond  our  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

As  Mi^ommed  Akbar's  arrival  was  to  be  hourly  ex- 
pected, (in  flight  from  General  Pollock's  army,)  we  were 
impatient  to  get  everything  in  proper  trim  against  a 
surprise ;  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  Saleh  Mahommed 
was  much  too  dilatory  in  taking  the  necessary  precau- 
tions. We  now  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  had 
yesterday  received  a  second  letter  from  Mahommed  Ak- 
bar, urging  him  to  hurry  us  off  to  Kooloom  without 
delay,  and  instructing  him  to  pvt  to  deatk  all  who,  from 
sickness  or  the  want  of  a  conveyance,  might  be  unable 
to  travel.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  none  of  our  party 
aotoally  taw  this  letter,  and  that  we  have  since  had 
reason  to  doubt  whether  Saleh  Mahommed  really  receiv- 
ed any  such  murderous  order.  The  story  was  most 
probably  an  Invention  of  his  own,  to  enhance  the  value 
of  his  services. 

The  Meer  Akhor  had  meanwhile  become  aware  of 
what  was  passing,  and  wisely  took  himself  off  to  the 
fort  of  Zooliicar  Khan.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  sent 
to  assure  Major  Pottinger  that  he  was  his  very  dutiful 
servant.  Saleh  Mahommed,  distrusting  his  professions 
and  those  of  Zoolflcar  Khan,  kept  the  troops  under 
arms  all  the  morning,  and  paraded  them  about  for  two 
or  three  hours,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying, 
hoping  by  this  display  of  strength  to  intimidate  his  ad- 
versaries. 

Saleh  Mahommed,  in  the  oonise  of  conversation  with 
some  of  the  officers  to-day,  said  that  he  supposed  we 
should  no  sooner  find  ourselves  fairly  out  of  his  clutches, 
in  the  British  camp,  than  we  should  turn  round  upon 
him  and  exclaim,  "  Yon  be  d — d!"  (using  the  English 
words).  Major  Pottinger,  both  to-day  and  yesterday, 
wrote  to  communicate  our  situation  to  General  Pollock, 
of  whose  arrival  at  Cabul  we  now  daily  expected  to  hear. 

They  now  prepared  their  two  forts  for  a  si^e, 
and  raised  a  subscription  of  500  rupees  to  lay  in 
provisions.  All  was  activity,  and  hardly  were 
their  small  preparations  completed  when,  at  mid- 
night on  the  14th,  an  alarm  was  given,  that  the 
terrible  Akbar  was  upon  them.  This  luckily 
proved  a  false  alarm,  for  the  garrison  was  not 
strong,  nor  could  much  reliance  be  placed  on  the 
double  traitor.  But  next  day,  certaht  news  came 
that  General  Nott  had  stormed  Ghuznee,  and  that 
General  Pollock  was  near  Cabul,  and  Akbar  again 
a  fugitive.  It  was  now  resolved  to  wheel  about,  and 
make  a  retrograde  movement  towards  Cabul ;  and 
the  captives  accordingly  marched  out  on  the  16th, 
hag  and  baggage.  Their  condition  was  still  very 
far  from  satisfactory.  Had  Mahommed  Akbar, 
in  his  flight,  come  across  them,  the  consequences 
might  have  been  serious.  By  some  means,  Saleh 
Mahommed  Khan  procured  ammunition  and  a  few 
muskets,  with  which  he  wbhed  to  arm  tlie  Euro- 
j)ean  soldiers,  to  form  a  kinJ  of  show  as  an  ad- 


vanced guard  in  case  of  an  attack.  LadySdi 
relates  a  shamefol  trait  of  the  cajitiveaddkni; 
this  time,  which  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  Ikt- 
tenant  Eyre.  When  Saleh  Mahommed  btM^ 
the  muskets  with  some  ammunition,— she  tcUs, 

Captain  Lawrence  said, "  Now,  my  lads,  hen':  &l^ 
Mahommed  Khan  has  brought  arms  and  auamhia 
for  some  of  you :  who  volunteers  to  take  miuketi!" 

I  blush  to  record,  that  a  dead  silence  ensued.  Ilijil- 
ing  the  men  might  be  shamed  into  doing  tbeii  dUr.I 
said  to  Lawrence, "  You  had  better  give  nx  oa^  inl  I 
will  lead  the  party ;"  but  there  was  still  no  efe:  unl 
he  told  our  General,  that  it  was  useless ;  aoi  ke  luJ 
better  take  them  on.  It  is  sad  to  think  the  in  ten  I 
so  lost  to  all  right  feeling. 

From  the  names,most  of  these  men  mnsthanlieeii 
Irish.  The  captives  departed  with  the  sj^unit 
good  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Bameean  vtUtt ; 
and  when  they  halted  for  the  night,  they  wtavisi 
the  gratifying  intelligence  of  tlie  victory  gained  bjl 
Greneral  Pollock  at  Tezeen,  and,  what  must  h.ii 
been  more  welcome  still,  a  note  firom  Sir  R.Sluk(H 
speare,  the  general's  military  secretaiy,  sUtiog 
how  far  he  had  advanced  on  his  waj  witii  a  iot» 
of  600  men,  mostly  Kuzzilbashes,  for  their  delirer- 
ance !  Two  days  before  this.  General  Pollock 
had  in  fact  reached  Cabul.  Next  d«y,thefora 
of  Sir  R.  Shakespeare  was  descried,  and  at  fiisl 
mistaken  for  the  enemy.  The  emotions  of  tlu 
captives  may  be  imagined.  In  thefoUowiogdirs^ 
while  they  continued  their  march,  they  weri 
not,  though  thus  reinforced,  fiee  from  apprfiaii 
sions  that  Akbar  would  make  a  desperate  elfoitfci 
recover  his  lost  prey ;  and  a  request  wssforwriwi 
to  Greneral  Pollock,  to  send  troops  for  theitispi 
port,  especially  in  a  Pass  that  was  said  to  be  ocn: 
pied  by  bands  of  marauders.  We  must  kt  W/ 
Sale  conclude  the  touching  narrative  of  the  deli^o- 
ance.  The  brigade  demanded  from  Gaienl  Pol- 
lock did  not  arrive,  and  they  considered  thenselve* 
in  some  peril  when  the  inarch  was  resumed  on  the 
morning  of  the  19tli;  Sir  R.  Shake8pe»re,MWtheii 
commander,  feeling  much  anxiety. 

We  bad  proceeded  but  a  diort  way  on  onr  jonnej, 
when  a  horseman  arrived  with  a  note  informing  ns  to; 
Sale  was  close  at  hand  with  a  brigade.    Ih»illi»««'^ 
hanging  about  me  for  some  days  ;  and,  being  soK 
able  to  sit  on  my  horse,  had  taken  my  pl«»  "  *  [^ 
va ;  the  horrid  motion  of  which  made  me  feel  ten  MW 
worse  than  before  I  entered  it.    But  tiiis  news  W">'*J 
ed  my  'strength.    I  shook  off  fever  and  »U  UU;  »m 
anxiously  awaited  his  arrival,  of  which  a  «'»™,f? 
was  the  forerunner.    General  Nott  wis  '^^^^2 
dee,  and  consequently  close  to  us ;  and  ^"""^^ 
look  requested  he  would  send  a  brigade  **  ""J."? 
tance.   This  he  refused,  much  to  the  disgust  "  ™  7° 
cers,  alleging  that  his  troops  were  fatigued.   W'^' 
General  Pollock  sent  Sale  with  a  brigade,  «  »  « 
hours'  notice.    Ho  left  Siah  Sung  two  ""l*  ^"."i^ 
bul ;  and  made  a  forced  march  on  the  19th  (in  nw™ 
birthday)  to  Urghundee:  he  halted  there  tW^' 
and  on  the  foUovring  morning  left  his  ""'LT'S 
and  marched  to  meet  us.    At  the  pass  near  K"" '^ 
mffee,  he  left  his  infantry  to  hold  the  positiOT, ea«P^^ 
ceeded  at  the  head  of  the  3d  <'^*«""^.7  ^5^ 
Sultan  Jan's  men  were  in  this  neighbourhood !  sw   |^^ 
Kokhes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  were  dn"""^ 
the  Juzailchees.    Had  we  not  received  »*'*|"J^ 
recapture  was  certain :  but  as  it  was,  they  ~^^ 
attack  the  force  they  saw.    It  is  "^f^'f^^ai 
our  feelings  on  Sale's  approach.    To  my  '^'JTjiieji- 
myself  happiness  so  long  delayed,  as  to  be  »!»•      ^ 
pectcd,  was  actually  painful,  and  accomp*"" 
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eluddng  eenaatioD,  which  ooold  not  obtain  the  relief  of 
tear? .  When  we  arrived  where  the  in&ntry  were  post- 
ed, they  cheered  all  the  captives  as  they  passed  them  ; 
and.  the  meo  of  the  13th  pressed  forward  to  welcome  us 
indiTidually.  Most  of  the  men  had  a  little  word  of 
hearty  oongratnlation  to  o%r,  each  in  his  own  style,  on 
the  restoration  of  his  colonel's  wife  and  daughter :  and 
then  my  ihighly-wrou^t  feelings  found  the  desired  re- 
lief ;  and  I  could  scarcely  speak  to  thank  the  soldiers 
for  their  sympathy,  whilst  the  long-vrithheld  tears  now 
fonnd  their  conrse.  On  arriving  at  the  camp.  Captain 
Backhouse  fired  a  royal  salute  ^m  his  mountain  train 
«nins :  and  not  only  our  old  friends,  but  all  the  officers 
m  the  party,  came  to  offer  oongnvtiUations,  and  welcome 
oar  return  from  captivity. 

That  captivity  had  now  lasted  for  nearly  nine 
months ;  and,  after  all  the  hardships,  fatigues, 
anxieties,  and  perils  that  had  been  undergone, 
ladies,  children,  and  the  infants  bom  during  this 
period  of  distress,  had  escaped  unharmed.  In  a 
few  days  they  entered  Cabul,  which  presented  a 
■very  different  scene  from  that  they  had  left  on  the 
morning  of  the  retreat.  "  We  passed,"  says  Lieu- 
tenant Eyre, 

We  passed  the  spot  where  Sir  Alexander  Bumes's 
house  had  stood.  It  was  now  a  heap  of  mbbish.  The 
garden,  in  which  he  took  so  much  interest  and  pride, 
was  a  desolate  waste.  It  was  here  that  1  had  last 
enjoyed  his  fascinating  society,  as  he  pointed  out  to  me 
the  successfhl  results  of  his  labours  and  experiments,  and 
looked  forward  with  enthusiasm  to  the  rapid  ameliora- 
tion of  the  country,  through  the  agency  of  British  enter- 
prise and  skill. 

Lieutenant  Eyre  afterwards  learnt  that  the  wily 
Akbar  had  betrayed  no  sign  of  discomposure  at 
their  escape,  whatever  he  might  hare /eft,  and  even 
professed  himself  well-pleased  to  hear  of  their 
safety. 

So  closed  the  captivity ;  but  not  thus  closed  the 
account  of  British  "  vengeance,"  We  have,  how- 
ever, no  desire,  although  we  had  space,  to  advert  to 


the  "  glorious  "  events  of  that  brief  campaign,  in 
which,  according  to  Lord  Ellenborough'g  boast, 
"  our  soldiers  avenged  our  late  disasters,  upon 
every  scene  of  past  misfortune" — ^fearfully  and 
cruelly  avenged  the  vengeance  which  our  aggres- 
sive injustice  had  provoked.  Even  the  vengeance 
of  Lady  Sale  must  have  been  satiated  at  last ;  al- 
though her  chosen  victims  escaped,  and  the  whole- 
sale, indiscriminate  destruction  feU,  as  ever,  upon 
the  peaceful  and  innocent.  Lieutenant  Eyre  shows 
a  more  humane  and  sanctified  spirit  than  the 
British  heroine  of  Cabul,  who  owns,  at  least  for 
Affghans,  and  camp-followers  of  every  tribe  and 
nation,  "  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth."  Of  the 
wretched  camp-followers  a  despatch  of  Wellingfton, 
nay,  a  bulletin  of  Suaroff,  could  not  speak  more 
cavalierly  where  such  human  impediments  stood 
in  their  way,  than  this  English  lady.  Yet  these 
swarming  hordes  of  God's  rational  creatures  were 
not  the  least  morally  estimable  portion  of  that  ill- 
starred  army.  Apart  from  the  narrative  of  events, 
whatever  is  noblest,  and  also  whatever  is  hard,  sel- 
fish, cruel,  and  insolent  in  the  military  principle,  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  Lady  Sale's  Journal.  It 
shows  what,  at  the  best,  are  the  inevitable  tenden- 
cies of  the  military  life  and  spirit.  From  the  con- 
quest of  Alexander  the  Great  to  that  of  Sir  John 
Keane  or  Gieneral  Pollock,  that  spirit  has  amelior- 
ated wondrous  little.  The  sufferings  of  the  Aff- 
ghans, first  and  last,  from  their  unprovoked  Chris- 
tian invaders,  must  have  been  more  severe  than 
those  inflicted  by  their  Macedonian  conquerors 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  If  mankind  are 
ever  to  become  enlightened  to  the  infinitude  of 
crime  and  misery  entailed  upon  the  race  by  the 
teeming  curse  of  war,  the  tragic  narratives  which 
we  now  close  should  be  valuable  text-baoks. 


THE  GARBLE1>  DESPATCHES  OF  SIR  ALEXANDER  BURNES. 


It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  bring  farther  proof 
than  was  given  in  our  article  on  Afighanistan  last 
month,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  our  rela- 
tions with  that  country  and  its  Ruler,  Dost  Ma-' 
faommed,  the  Anglo-Indian  government  acted  di- 
rectly in  opposition  to  the  judgment,  and  to  the 
spirit  and  facts  of  the  reports  transmitted  to  it 
by  Sir  A.  Bumes.  This  is  now  notorious,  and, 
indeed,  confessed  everywhere,  save  in  Parlia- 
ment.--  ^In  the  last  number  of  this  magazine, 

■we  quoted  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  strictly 
private  correspondence  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes, 
in  which  his  opinions  were  freely  and  fully  stated. 
From  those  of  his  official  letters,  which  have  not 
been  published,  and  also  from  the  suppressed  or 
garbled  passages  of  those  of  his  public  despatches 
which  have  been  pretended  to  be  published  for 
the  infonnation  of  Parliament,  we  shall  now  se- 
lect a  few  more  passages.  But,  before  coming  to 
these,  let  us  see  the  condition  in  which  Sir  Alex- 
ander considered  Afighanistan,  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  revoltt  Oar  first  extract  is  from  a 
long  letter  addressed  to  Sir  WUllam  Macnaghten, 
\ifpn  tht  affairs  of  Cabolt  after  it  hni  U«u  iot 

Vsb  x.— *«.  cxvii 


some  time  occupied  by  Shah  Soojah  and  his  Eng- 
lish auxiliaries  :—- 

Mr  D&ui  Mackaqbtem, — ^The  oalamitons  intelligence 
which  we  have  just  received  of  the  recapture  of  Kelat, 
leads  me  to  give  additional  reflection  to  the  general  af- 
fairs of  this  country,  and  convinces  me  that  I  am  no 
longer  justified  in  withholding  tiom  you  those  views 
wMch  occur  to  me  regarding  it,  and  the  Tety  precariotu 
Uhure  buKhich  we  would  term  to  hold  it.  You  are  aware 
that  in  February  last,  I  drew  up  a  paper  of  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  restored  Government  of  the  Shahf '  and  the 
general  views  laid  down  on  that  occasion,  with  some 
trifling  exceptions,  met  with  your  entire  concurrence. 
The  paper  in  question  was  transmitted  to  government  ; 
but  I  have  never  heard  that  it  was  received,  though  it 
seems  to  contain  much  of  the  information  which  govern- 
ment are  now  seeking.  I  allude  to  this  paper,  because 
I  do  not  mean  to  repeat  on  this  occasion  the  sentiments 
therein  set  forth,  but  at  the  same  time  to  add,  that  I  see 
no  reason  to  change  those  sentiments ;  and  every  day  wo 
have  stronger  proof,  that,  if  they  be  not  adhered  to,  w6 
shall  make  nothing  of  Affghaniatan,  as  a  barrier,  unless, 
indeed, — which  God  forbid, — we  throw  aside  the  mask, 
and  rcsolre  on  converting  it  into  a  British  province.    . 

.  .  .  .  Though  I  fiive  not  even  a  local  kabUatioh 
or  a  name  in  this  country,  I  find  myself  so  mixed  up 
With  IK  both  iu  the  public  mlttd,  and  in  the  decpntehea 
bf  i;«v»fitia»at,  togsthsr  with  a|r  being  in  iticb  tuuttaut 
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coouaaiiioati«tt  with  yon,  that  it  seems  dae  to  myself  I 
shoiUd  to  you,  at  least,  clearly  and  candidly  state  the 
opinions  which  I  hold,— opinions  not  lightly  formed,  but 
based  on  much  personal  intercourse  with  people  of  all 
ranks,  and  vitally  affecting  the  sacred  interests  of  otur 
country  in  Affghanistan. 

After  describing  the  nnsatigfaetory  ocmdition  of 
some  of  the  proyinces,  he  proceeds  to  say:— 

What  right  hare  we  to  expect  that  any  ohie^  placed 
in  power  by  us,  shall  flourish,  unless  his  govemment  is 
better  than  that  which  we  hare  OTerthrown!    .    .    . 

We  came  to  this  country  to  tranqHtUiu,  not  to  tvhdue; 
we  handed  it  OTer  to  the  Shah  Soojab,  inhabited  by  ntb- 
jectt,  <uid  not  by  entmiM. 

Having  recapitnlated  the  grienaoaB  under  which 
the  dififerent  diieb  and  provinoes  goffered,  and 
stated  die  very  nnsatigfiiotoTy  progreas  made  in 
tranquillizing  the  conntiy,  he  thas  Bams  up  :— 

So  moeh  for  the  state  of  afiurs  in  the  kingdom  of  Ca- 
bul  on  this  day — ^the  anniversary  of  our  entrance  into  its 
capital.  At  court  I  fear  we  shall  not  find  matters  in  a 
better  state.  Much  is  said  of  the  King's  popularity: 
this  is  a  subject  I  fbel  anxious  to  grapple  with  tho- 
roughly. To  me  it  would  be  very  astonishing  if  any 
Afiighaa  King,  who  had  allied  himself  to  the  Sikhs  and 
the  English,  could  be  popular;  it  it  not  in  the  notere  <^ 
tkingt.  His  nuq'esty's  successor  may  hope  for  a  better 
share  of  the  public  fovour,  but  Shah  Soojah  must,  I  fear, 
get  on  without  it.  I  would  not,  however,  dwell  much 
on  the  abstract  question  of  onpopnlarity ;  I  would  rather 
inquire  into  the  causes  for  it> — if  tiiey  exist,  or  are  only 
imaginary.  Bad  ministers  are,  in  every  government, 
solid  grounds  for  unpopularity:  and  1  doubt  {/■  ener  a  king 
had  a  vorie  tet  than  Shah  Sovjah.  His  principal  ad- 
viser is  au  old  servant,  by  name  Moollah  Shikore,  who 
has  grown  gray  with  his  Majesty  in  exile,  where  he  dis- 


tributed, in  some  hundred  fractioniwl  parts,  the  DttiaioD    '■>^% — ^00  ^"^^^  °t^  to  the  eneaiy  1 1    S.  The  SluihWit 


which  the  Shah  received  from  the  Company.    He  is  not 
a  man  of  fiimily,  but  a  MooUah.    His  faculties  are  im- 
paired by  age  and  disease.    He  once  incurred  his  Ma- 
jesty's displeasure,  for  which  he  forfeited  his  ears — a 
subject  frultflil  in  witticism  to  the  discontented  about 
court,  and  little  calculated  to  elevate  the  representative 
of  majesty.  So  completely  is  this  poor  man's  memory  gone, 
that  he  never. recognises  a  man  he  has  once  seen;  [so] 
that  the  commonest  business  requires  half-a-dozen  of 
notes.    In  &ct,  of  him  it  might  be  said,  that  his  whole 
business  is  to  gather  money,  and  to  this  one  end  his  re- 
maining faculties  are  applied.    Moollah  Shikore  passes 
by  the  name  of  Wuaeer,  or  minister,  but  his  Majesty 
gets  offended  at  his  being  so  called;  so  we  may  presume 
he  thinks  it  possible  to  get  on  without  any  minister. 
By  facts  that  have  oome  under  my  own  knowledge,  I 
shall  depict  the  Vizier's  character,  and  all  of  them  can 
be  tetted  by  yourtelf.     In  the  last  winter,  his  notions  of 
political  economy  led  him  to  seize  all  the  granaries  around 
Cabul,  on  which  he  put  his  seal ;  and  from  which  he 
drew  forth  the  grain,  and  had  it  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
Bazaar  by  his  own  officers,  and  at  a  price  fixed  by  him- 
self.    When  spring  arrived,  he  conceived  it  would  please 
his  Majesty  to  adorn  the  royal  gardens,  which  have  been 
long  neglected — a  measure  most  laudable;  toa  people  so 
fond  of  gardens  as  the  Cabulies,  highly  popular:  but  this 
was  to  be  done  m-a(»«,  and  by  conscription  on  all  around 
this  district.    Hie  poor  peasantry  were  dragged,  in  hun- 
dreds, from  their  homes  at  seed-time,  when  their  lands 
required  their  care,  and  compelled  to  labour  without  any 
reward.    Discontent  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  I  sent 
to  the  minister,  and  plainly  told  him  that  he  was  dis- 
pacing  his  King  and  himself;  and  that  I  would  no 
longer  stand  silent,  as  policy  dictated  I  should,  on  all 
occasions,  unless  he,  at  least,  gave  the  poor  wretches 
bread ;  and  if  he  would  not  do  it,  I  would,  from  next 
day,  open  my  own  treasury  and  supply  it.    After  this, 
the  workmen  got  two  pice  worth  of  bread  per  diem, 
whUe  our  engineer  officers  were  paying  seven  times  that 
in  the  ai^jomuig  garden,  where  our  cantonment*  were 
erecting     The  next  freak  of  this  minister  was  to  reduce 
the  number  of  butcliers'  shops  in  this  populous  city,  and 


te  eompel  iheae  to  sell  at  hb  own  price, ttonbfeBMtiig 
a  monopoly  of  meat  to  a  ftw,  and  iqjning  many.  F«( 
days  the  loudest  complaiBts  wa>e  uttered,  till  tat  tnd* 
was  at  last  estabUdied.  As  I  write,  tin  ihopsia  WUd 
flour  is  sold  are  now  shut,  the  minister  having  tuaed  Ul 
views  from  meat  to  bread ;  and  it  ispaiiifhl  te  fm 
through  the  Baaaar  ia  eonseqaenoe.  WiA  tmk  am  at 
Titer,  can  kit  Majtidy  be  papism; — do  he  aad  kil  ■ta> 
ister  deserve  Itt 

Was  it  sarprisbg  that  Sbtlb.  9o6jA  and  his 
minister  looked  with  dislike  upon  tlie  Bbaip-yiSUd 
British  fonctionary  under  whose  surveillaaae  they 
were  placed,  and  heartily  wiidied  inm  di^wwi  i 
one  way  or  another ;  or  yet  that  tiie  people  AoM 
have  risen  in  insnrrection  against  the  new  *i!re- 
reign — although  there  had  been  no  foreign  In- 
vader in  their  country  T  The  real  grievances  Juri 
insults  to  national  feeling  stated  in  other  parts  of 
this  letter,  were  Of  themselves  sufficient  to  indte  s 
revolt  among  the  oppressed  people.  Of  Ut  itae^ 
morial,  the  writer  says,  in  a  postscript  attactiej  to 
a  copy  of  it : — 

The  above  paper  was  written  on  the  7th  of  AngnsLor 
fifteen  days  ago ;  it  has  been  deemed  too  i^oomtr.  nn 
following  events  have  occurred  since  ;  and  if  on  tuts 
ennmerated  were  insuffleient,  they  may  serv«  ts  inserts 
where  the  truth  lies.  Captain  Hay,  beyond  Bameea, 
where  all  was  deemed  quiet,  was  Invited  to  occupy  MM 
forts  a-head  of  his  position ;  he  accepted  tin  oAr ;  2(«f 
his  hundred  men  were  wounded,  and  9  killed ;  and  the 
party  only  saved  (kom  destraotlon  1^  lieutenant  Htrt 
leading  two  companies  to  the  rescue  1  2.  Otptain  Ibe- 
Gregor  sent  1600  A^hans  agabist  a  pbtcb  aerth  rt  Jtl- 
lalabad ;  they  were  defeated,  loet  their  gn  aad  IW 


goiiv  to  KoMdamniu  30  miles  ftom  his  capital;  tbs 
chiefs  objected  to  it :  ne  is  obliged  to  give  np  his  trip, 
and  return  his  tents  into  store  III  4.  Khelat  iiss  iM 
sooner  Mien  than  Beloohees  have  moved  against  9awl 
again,  and  troops  have  gone  down  fkom  Candahartotiw 
resone !  (1 1  5.  The  chieb  of  Kho<deom  and  ICoondsM 
have  joined  in  a  confederacy  against  us,  and  prevented 
Dost  Mahommed  coming  in ! ! ! ! !  6.  A  oonsphaey  his 
been  discovered  by  myself,  and  believed  by  the  king  ud 
and  ibe  envoy,  implicating  almost  all  the  first  men  ia 
Cabnl  and  tbt  surrounding  countries  in  a  phm  to  sub- 
vert the  country !!!!!!  7.  Letters  from  the  Slklu  to 
Dost  Mahommed  have  been  intercepted  sending  mo- 
aeyl!!!!!!  WiUi  seven  points  of  wondei^  I  diae  the 
result  <^  twice  seven  d^s.  A.  B. 

A  private  letter,  dated  6th.  6«pteinbw  1840,  eoo* 
firms  the  gloomy  vieyn  of  the  «beM  |)Oitiiiirif>t 
and,  together  wil^  every  line  of  his  Bntbentie  wiii* 
iilg  wliich  we  have  seen,  proves  that  Barnes  had  aU 
along  deopaiied  of  the  saecessof  theoaiuetowUek 
he  was  relttctantly  bound,  and  that  he  final  ih* 
first  foresaw  ibe  evils  ite  wliidt  the  whole  Mhont 
was  ultimately  overwfadmed  :— 

eA  September,  1840.— I  have  not  writtea  teyon  Ar 
some  time  paat,  for,  by  my  taith,  I  can  write  notkinf  t* 
you  but  alarming  truths:  things  have  now  got  to  x^* 
height  that  we  know  not  where  they  will  eud.^n* 
country  has  gone  to  the  devil.  The  Envoy  had  peW*"! 
ed  hiinself,  against  every  advice,  that  tbtogs  *el»  w 
right.  The  king  set  up  a  fool  of  a  mmister,  and  du  i^ 
justice  of  his  rule  has  raised  tlu  whole  eoaat^  sg*''* 
us.  Dost  Mahommed  reached  Kheoloom,  and  got  bus* 
encouragement  from  this  that  he  advanced,  and  Ms  son 
has  had  a  brush  with  our  advanced  post  of  Bame^ 
named  Bajgot.  He  was  licked ;  but  our  men  have  I'M* 
had  toikll  back  (ol^  ye  gods!)  on  BuB4eao,and*i^ 
giment  has  started  to  tiieir  aid  this  morning  Tli«  '"*' 
sent  force  there  is  about  2000  men  widlSiuo'i 
then  half  are  Ajfehans,  and  friendly  to  the  ^f^Tj^ 
add  to  this  we  have  discovered  plots  and  conspi'*™*' 
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•n  TOnnd  tu,  and  st  onr  doon ;  bo  &at  the  brigade 
firora  Jellalftbad  has  been  ordered  up  here !  A  plea- 
sant state  of  things,  vou  will  say. — I  sent  a  paper  to 
f  written  this  dav  month,  showing  my  opinions 
ap  to  that  date,  in  a  letter  to  MacN.  The  EnTo; 
called  it  "  gloomy  ;"  but  a  month,  alas !  has  proved  ft 
was  not  gloomy  enough.  There  is  nothing  here  but 
downiij^t  imbecility  :  I  see  no  hope  of  keeping  my 
character  any  longer.  I  am  not  answerable  for  what 
goes  on,  bat  people  thin):  I  am.  I  get  no  share  of  any 
credit,  rbnt  aUui!  there  is  none  for  any  one)  and  more 
than  a  roll  'share  of  all  discredit.  Nothing  on  earth 
keeps  me  from  breaking  out  but  a  fear  of  my  motives 
being  miscohstmed,  and  people  saying  that  I  tiirow  dirt 
on  the  Envoy  and  the  King  to  exalt  myself.  I  hope  I 
ntay  be  able  to  bridle  myself  so  as  to  ooatlnne  silent  to 
all  bat  MaeN.  aad  the  King,  to  whom  I  last  night  gave 
the  whole  at  my  mind,  to  their  dismay.  I,  however, 
Bocceeded  in  getting  the  minister  ejected,  and  a  new 
one  set  op;  and,  if  this  is  not  shutting  the  door  of  the 
stable  too  late,  good  will  come  of  it.  The  Dost,  seeing 
he  had  to  many  friends  here,  got  the  Koondooz  and 
Khooloom  men  to  hretk  their  traaties  with  iis,and  get 
np  a  religions  war.  My  fear  is  now,  that  he  will  effect 
a  lodgment  in  the  hills  north  of  ns,  and  avoid  Bameeaa ; 
and  if  so.  We  shall  have  all  the  country  fh>m  that  to  the 
great  rOad  between  tills  and  Attock,  i.  «.,  the  line  higher 
ap,  against  na,— Kohlstan,  Nijniw,  Ttfieen,  Koner,  Ba- 
jore,  SWat,  te.,  S^o., — ani  tiiis,  too,  from  a,  quarter 
wIiBre,yoawiIl  sea  bymy  letter,!  bad  hopedmost,  I  give 
you  all  this  io  keep  you  au  fait  at  what  yon  will  read 
iti  the  papers.  We  Kane  brought  cUl  those  thing»  on  ottr- 
mltet,  ind  he  niut  ga\  out  of  them  at  Ke  ean.  Stith 
Soojah  told  ns  last  night  that  he  had  no  reliance  on  his 
own  people,  and  on  nothing  but  ns  and  our  force ;  but  I 
assure  you  the  King  may  be  made  a  tOol  of,  if  we  choose, 
and  not  a  bad  one.  I  have  mitten  to  yon  all  thit  ai  a 
kind  of  reeord  of  mj  tiews,  fhr  vho  knows  KoK  affair* 

may  end  f •        •       •       Meanwhile,  may 

God  keep  mj- «  pnrda  "  [character J  as  they  call  it  here, 
in  these  tronblons  times  of  mismanagement ! 

The  Bubaequeut  successes  of  Colonel  Demue,and 
the  gnmoder  of  the  Dost,  thi«w  a  transient 
brightnesB  ttpon  atbin.  AJBglutii&twi  'was  b«- 
coriip,  f()r  the  moment,  06  tiurties  said,  "fts  qillet 
as  Vesuvius  after  an  eruption.  How  long  to  last, 
it  was  impoeuble  to  say."  Ti^s  lull  gave  him  an 
opp»rtABhy  of  drawing  Vf  ample  notes  on  Ctmsoli- 
dating  A^anistan,  wUbh  eontAfn  many  valuable 
sngg^iong,  and  show  both  a  liberal  mind  and 
statesmanlilce  Views.  lEven  then  he  qualified  his 
notes  and  piq>«i«  by  the  remark,  that  they  did  not 
Teoessmehd  what  was  sctnally  best,  "hot  what 
•ini  bfeSt  to  hi  done  in  the  abominable  dtistiin- 
staikc^s  We  have  placed  ourselves  in.'* 

The  garblings  and  suppressions  in  the  papers  of 
Sir  A.  Bnmee,  famished  from  the  Foreign-Office 
to  tlieHonse  of  Cotomotts,  refer  principally  to  trans- 
actions which,  Dy  some  yeal^  preceded  ttie  date  of 
the  abovj9  Ijelters,  and  took  place  while  the  writer  was 
at  Cabsl,  m  .the  anomalouB  capacity  of  Envoy  to 
a  ccmrt  witti  which  tt»  goTehunent  at  Calcutta 
seelhtid  rtsolyted  to  pick  a  quarrel.  In  reference  to 
his  dteBpat^es,  Bumes  says  in  one  of  his  subsequent 
private  let^  of  1830 :  "Strange  to  say,  all  my  im- 
plontiMiB  ftr  the  |ov»mmeirt  to  act  in  Cabnl  aA 
BdW  ^t  as  if  {  had  wished  them  to  do  as  they  have 
dotte."  In  other  Words,  a6  if  he  wished  to  invade 
the  <»n»lr^,,expel  the  Dost, and  setup  Shah  Soojah. 
So  fu  from  D<Mt  Mahommed  giving  into  the  views 
and  poiicy  of  Russia  and  Persia,  it  appears,  fixim 
tho«e  paiMages  of  Humes'  letters  to  Calcutta  that 
have  been  carefully,  ay,  studiously  suppressed  in 


the  Parliamentary  Papery  that  the  constant  aim 
and  wish  of  the  Ameer  was  to  maintain  a  friendly 
understanding  with  the  British.  To  effect  this^  he 
even  went  ferther  than  an  independent  sovereign 
might  have  been  expected  to  go.  Of  Hbe  first  of  the 
despatches  of  Bumes  which  we  shall  next  qnote^ 
only  two  insignificant  sentences  have  been  printed 
in  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  merely  mentioniiqr 
the  arrival  of  an  agent  from  Russia  j  while  aU  that 
here  follows  is  suppressed  :— 

SUFPKESSED  FASSIOE. 

[On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  that  is  yesterday,  the 
Ameer  came  over  ttorm  the  Bala  Hissar  early  in  the 
morning,  with  a  letter  from  his  son  the  Giovemor  of 
Ghnxnee,  reporting  that  the  Rqeaiaa  Agent  had  arrived 
at  that  city  Mi  his  Way  to  CaboL  Dost  Mahommed  Khan 
said  that  he  had  oom«  for  my  counsel  on  the  occasion  ; 
that  he  visked  to  have  wAing  to  do  vith  any  other  potser 
than  theBritiik;  that  he  did  not  viA  to  receive  anf  Agent 
of  any  other  poieer  vha4eter,  m  long  as  he  had  a  hope  of 
sfmpatkgfrom  tw ;  and  that  he  tfould  order  the  BumicM 
Agent  to  be  titmed  ont,  detained  on  the  road,  oraetitt 
any  teay  I  desired  him. 

I  asked  the  Ameei  if  he  knew  en  what  business  the 
Agent  had  come,  and  if  he  were  Ire^y  aa.  Agent  from 
Russia  ;  he  replied  tint  I  had  read  all  his  letters  from 
Candahar,  uid  that  he  knew  nothing  more.  I  then 
stated,  that  it  was  a  sacred  role  among  oivilized  nations 
not  to  refhse  to  receive  emiaiaries  in  tUae  of  peace,  and 
that  I  could  not  take  upon  myself  to  advise  him  to  re- 
fuse any  one  who  declared  himself  doly  accredited  ;  bat 
that  the  Ameer  had  it  in  his  power  to  show  his  feelings 
on  the  oceaaioa,  by  idaking  a  Aill  disAlosnie  to  the  Bri- 
tish Government  of  the  errand  on  Which  the  individual 
had  come  :  to  which  he  most  readily  assented. 

Aiter  this  the  Ameer  despatched  a  servant  on  the  road 
to  Ghnznee  to  prevetat  the  Agent's  entering  Cabal  with- 
out notice ;  bnt  so  rapid  has  been  his  joomey,  Oat  he  met 
him  a  fbw  miles  from  the  oltf)  wfaion  he  entered  in  the 
afternoon,  attended  by  two  of  the.  Apieer's  people.  He 
has  not  yet  seen  the  Ameer  ;  he  has  sent  a  letter  f)rom 
Count  Simonit(ih,  which  I  have  seen,  and  states  that  he 
is  the  bearer  of  letters  firom  IdAhoDUned  1%^  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia. 

I  shall  take  an  early  (^portnnitf  of  r^orting  on  the 
proceedings  of  this  Rossiaa  Agent,  if  he  be  so  in  reality  ; 
for  if  not  an  impostor,  it  is  a  moat  uncaUed-for  proceed- 
ing, after  the  disavowal  of  the  Rqssian  Qovernment  con- 
veyed throi^  Count  Nesselrod^  alluded  to.  in  Mr. 
M'Niel's  letter  of  the  19th  Jane  last.— I  have,  &o. 

A.BaaNB8.] 

In  the  printed  despatches,  aU  the  canses  of  sus- 
picion and  discontent  which  the  Dost  felt  with  the 
policy  of  the  Anglo-Indian  government  in  regard 
to  himself  and  his  interests,  which  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes  transmitted  to  Calcutta,  ^re  carefully  omit- 
ted. After  summing  up  thd  complaints  or  remon- 
strances of  the  Dost,  and  saying,  "  1  have  thus 
placed  before  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor- 
General  the  opinions  and  views  ei^rtained  by  ih» 
Ruler  of  Cabnl,  and  the  nature  of  the  arguments 
I  have  opposed  to  them,"  we  come  to  Sur  Alexan- 
der's own  suppressed  opinions  or  recommendations, 
whid)  are  in  these  words,  and  are,  wiUi  much 
more^  wholly  olnittfed  :— 

SDPPBSSSES  PASSAOE. 

{It  has  appeared  to  me  that  they  [the  Dost's  viewsj]  oal! 
for  much  deliberation.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Chief  is  nol 
bent  on  possessing  Peshawur,  or  on  gratifying  an  enmit> 
towards  his  brothers;  but  simply  pursuing  the  worldly 
maxim  of  securing  himself  from  injury.  The  argument: 
which  he  has  adduced  seem  deserving  of  every  conside 
ration  ;  and  the  more  so,  when  an  avowed  partisan  o 
Sultan  Mahommed  Khan  does  not  deny  the  justice  o. 
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Jho  Ametr's  objeotions.     It  will  be  tat  his  Lordabip  to 
jadfe  how  far  the  British  GoTernment  will  agree  to  an 
interference  through  its  agent,  that  will  prevent  the  Chief 
«f  Peshawar  fh>m  caballing  against  his  brother  in  Cabal; 
and  if  this  could  not  be  brought  about  by  the  plan  sug- 
gested, of  plaatDg  the  Nuwab  Jabbar  Khan  there  on  the 
part  of  the  Ameer,  and  on  the  terms  proposed,  it  would 
give  Rnnjeet  Sing  tribute  iVom  both  the  Ameer  and 
Sultan  Mahommed  Khan,  and  thus  gratify  him  ;  while 
the  known  good  feeling  of  the  Nuwab  towards  the  Bri- 
tish GoYemment,  would  give  confidence  to  Ranjeet  Sing 
in  the  arrangement,  and  secure  to  the  British  a  gi^t 
Tepatation  in  these  countries.     In  the  event  of  this  ar- 
rangement being  also  rejected,  it  does  certunly  appear 
to  me  that  we  are  bound  in  some  way  to  protect  the 
Ameer  ftom  the  cabals   of  Peshawar  and  Candahar, 
without  which  this  country  will  become  a  scene  of  strife, 
injurious  alike  to  our  commerce  and  our  policy,    liose 
Chiefs  will  acknowledge  the  ruler  of  Cabul  as  the  head 
of  the  iamily,  and  respect  him  accordingly  ;  but  they  do 
not  admit  being  dependent  on  him,  nor  is  it  desirable  to 
make  them  so.    If  we  stand  aloof,  and  do  not  enconrace 
Ranjeet  Sing  to  recede,  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  will  hold 
his  present  ground,  since  he  is  the  most  powerfU  of  his 
fcmily.     If  we  interfere,  we  endanger  his  supremacy, 
such  as  it  is  ;  and  consequently  it  seems  incumbent  on 
us  to  prevent  such  interference  being  detrimental. 
_   Under  such  circumstances,  it  might  be  urged  that  all 
interference  had  better  be  avoided ;  but  this,a8  it  appears 
to  me,  would  be,  under  tiie  existing  state  of  affairs,  a  very 
doubtful  line  of  policy,  unless  it  is  intended  to  put  forth 
the  ex-King  at  Loodiana,  secure  through  him  a  footing 
in  those  countries,  and  sweep  the  present  rulers  from 
their  authority,  vhieh  kai  happily  never  been  oontewi- 
plattd.    Besides  the  very  questionable  nature  of  such  a 
proceeding,  U  would  not  gain  the  objecU  of  Gorernment.} 
But,  unhappily,  this  policy  was  both  contemplated 
and  acted  upon.   Another  suppressed  passage  in  this 
despatch  establishes  the  cautiousness  and  coldness 
Mrith  which  the  advances  of  Russia  were  received 
at  the  court  of  Cabal,  and  the  inclination  of  Dost 
Mahommed,  to  the  last,  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  us,  if  that  were  possible,  consistently 
■with  his  own  safety  and  independence. 

SUPPRESSED  PASSAOB. 

[Since  arriving  here  I  have  seen  an  agent  of  Persia 
with  alluring  promises,  after  penetrating  as  far  as  Can- 
dahar,  compelled  to  quit  the  country  because  no  one  was 
sent  to  invite  him  to  Cabal.  Following  him,  an  agent 
of  Russia,  with  letteiA  highly  complimentary,  and  pro- 
mises more  than  substantial,  has  experienced  no  more 
civility  than  is  due  by  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  na- 
tions. It  may  be  urged  by  some,  that  the  offers  of  one 
or  both  were  falladoas  ;  bat  such  a  diotnm  is  tsertainly 
premature.  The  Ameer  of  Cabul  has  sought  no  aid  in 
liis  arguments  from  such  offers,  but  declared  that  Us 
interests  are  bound  up  in  an  alliance  with  the  British 
Government,  vihieh  he  never  will  detert  at  long  at  there  it 
a'  hope  ofiecuring  one.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in 
this  chief  we  have  one  who  is  ready  to  meet  us;  and  from 
what  is  passing  in  Central  Asia  at  this  moment,  it  is 
■aything  but  desirable  to  exhibit  indifference  to  the  soli- 
citations of  one  whose  position  makes  him  courted,  and 
whom  aid  may  render  powerful  for  or  against  us.  .  . 
As  this  letter  contains  matter  which  may  materially 
affect  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  the  Sikhs 
and  Affghans,  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  it  specially  to  Cap- 
tain Wade. — I  am  not  in  possession  of  his  letter  to  yon 
handing  up  the  first  overtures  of  the  Ameer  of  Cabul ; 
and  I  cannot  in  consequence  give  my  sentiments  there- 
on, which  will  be  received  as  an  apology  for  my  not 
having  touched  upon  them  in  this  letter. — Captain  Wade 
and  myself  have,  I  am  sure,  bat  one  object,  which  is  to 
gain  the  ends  of  Government,  by  using  our  most 
strenuous  endeavours  respectively  at  Lahore  and  Cabul ; 
but  I  must  respectfully  entreat  that  Dost  Mahommed 
Khan's  vi«wt  be  subjected  to  ttrlct  tcrtUini  before  they 
kH  prsneuosed  t«  be  a  mnt  "gnat/loaHon  ^fMtpef- 


tonal  (YWNdiiMito.''— Did  I  think  so,  I  would  not  tmi*- 
mit  this  letter  ;  but  tiiis  chief  is  perfectly  awaM  of  th< 
policy  we  have  marked  out  for  ourselves  in  this  conntry, 
and  his  condact  has  been  already  in  some  degree  put  to 
the  test  by  Persia  and  Russia. — With  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter, the  importance  of  it  has  now  become  manifest  hy 
the  arrival  of  tm  express  from  the  Bombay  GoTemnent, 
conveying  to  me  the  despatches  of  oar  Ambaaaador  in 
Persia,  which  prove  aU  previous  conjeotuies  to  be  well- 
founded,  and  that  Mr.  Vickovitch  is,  what  he  has  given 
himself  out,  an  agent  from  the  Emperor  of  Roasia. — The 
necessity  for  a  good  understanding  with  this  chief  baa 
thus  bewme  nore  than  apparent,  as  the  dangen  from 
such  an  alliance  are  no  longer  imaginary,  but  bisAj  de- 
veloped.] 

This  suppressed  letter  appears  to  have  given 
great  oflPenoe  at  head-qnarters.  Bumea  was  not 
only  blamed  for  a  promise  to  the  Candahar  chiefs, 
which  the  public  interests,  and  the  exigency  of  the 
moment  had  drawn  from  him,  but  told  tliat^  from 
"  all  the  reports  and  observations,  his  lordahip  [the 
Grovemor-General]  cannot  but  conceive  his  [state- 
ments] of  the  resources  and  strength  of  Doat  Ma- 
hommed Khan  in  Cabul,  to  be  much  exaggerated." 
Ilis  lordship  as  decidedly  disapproved  of  the  sogges- 
tions  made,  "  as  to  its  being  the  proper  policy  of  the 
British  Government "  to  come,  in  few  words,  to  a 
proper  understanding  with  the  Dost.  Having  been 
chided  for  "  having  taken  on  himself,"  "  wholly 
without  anthority,"  to  make  the  promises  above 
alluded  to,  to  the  Candahar  chiefe,  he  is  told, — 

SOPPKESSED  PASSAOE. 

[After  weighing,  with  all  the  seriousness  which  the 
subject  demands,  the  various  arguments  adduced  in  yoor 
letters,  his  Lordahip  directs  me  to  state  that  he  adheres 
without  reserve  to  the  principles  of  policy  by  which  his 
proceedings  in  respect  to  AiTghanistan  have  heretofore 
been  guided.  He  must  dissent,  conseqaently,  ftom  many 
of  the  recommendations  which  yon  have  now  snbmitted 

to  him His  Lordship  sees 

nothing  in  any  faets,  yet  reported  to  him,  to  indooe  him 
to  run  into  the  dangers  of  sudi  embarrassment  as  wonld 
attend  the  course  which  you  have  pressed  npon  him. 
His  Lordship  directs  me  to 
state,  that  he  would  persevere  steadily  in  the  course  of 
proceedings  which  luts  been  already  prescribed  in  re- 
spect to  I^Mt  Mahommed  Khan;  and  he  is  satisfied  that, 
unless  an  entire  change  take  place  in  the  political  eon-  . 
stitution  of  Affglunistan,  that  coarse  ought  to  be  readily 
successftal,  ...  It  has  been  already 

intimated  to  yon  in  different  despatches,  and  especially 
in  that  under  date  the  27th  ultimo,  that  the  inordinate 
pretensions  and  expeotations  which  Dost  Mahommed 
Klum  has  appeared  disposed  to  form  in  oonseqoenoe  of 
yoor  presence  at  Cabnl,  ought  to  be  decisively  diseooiag- 
ed.    He  should  be  made  sensible  that  in  stepping  for- 
ward tnm  onr  conviction  of  the  coarse  of  proceeding 
the  moat  advantageous  to  all  the  Powers  on  this  side  of 
the  Indus,  to  endeavour  to  induce  Mahiur^ah  Roqjeet 
Sing  to  refhun  fVom  prosecuting  further  hostilities  against 
him,  we  have  made  the  utmost  demand,  which  onr  in- 
terest and  long-established  firiendship  admit,  npon  the 
consideration  which  that  powerful  chief  is  wiUiac  to 
show  to  our  wishes.    In  the  words  of  the  Denatdli  of 
the  27  th  December,  his  Lordship  wonld  repeat  uat, "  in 
the  precarious  position  in  which  Dost  llabommed  is 
placed,  onr  good  offices  for  the  peace  and  seeority  of 
Ids  ramainiii^  territory,  should  be  tiMakftilly  aooepted 
by  him."        ....        His  irorddtip  would, 
under  any  circnmstances,  be  glad  that,  at  a  proper  op- 
portunity, these  views  should  be  stated  with  all  fhmk' 
ness  to  Dost  Mahommed  Khan;  for  he  greatly  fears, 
from  the  tenor  of  your  late  despatches,  that  he  may  have 
been  led  to  take  an  erroneous  view  of  his  own  dtuatioa 
and  of  his  Lordship's  viewa  |  and  it  is  of  all  things  most 
ittportaal  t«  ••(  tewwds  bin  with  a  Amx,  (reed  fiuth  i 
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Aiul  whstever  may  be  his  own  trust  in  his  independent 
neans  of  defence,  the  British  Govenuuent  CMi  deal  with 
him  on  no  other  ondentanding.] 

Now  all  this,  and  much  more  to  the  Bame  im- 
port, ia  sapprassed  in  these  doctored  despatches ; 
while  a  few  paragraphs,  of  little  or  no  consequence 
wliaterer,  are  solemnly  laid  hefore  Parliament,  on 
which  it  is  to  judge  of  the  policy  of  the  Indian 
gorenunent,  in  the  subsequent  war  with  the 
Ai^hans.  The  fact  is,  that  the  principle  of  the 
"  rigorooB  proclamation  "  of  the  cloee  of  the  year 
1 838,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  at  Calcutta  before 
the  above  correspondence  took  place. 

The  inordinate  demands  of  the  Dost  have  always 
been  held  out  as  one  main  reason  of  the  war ;  and 
particularly  his  demand  of  Peshawur.  But,  by  a 
garbled  letter  from  Sir  A.  Barnes,  dated  Cabal, 
March  6, 1838,  it  would  seem  that  the  alleged  un- 
reasonable demand  was  no  real  or  formidable  ob- 
stacle. In  a  conference  which  Bumes  held  at  Ca- 
bal with  the  Ameer's  brother,  the  Nuwab  Jubbar 
Khan,  the  report  of  which  is  altogether  suppressed, 
that  personage  said,  not  without  a  show  of  reason — 

SVrPRCSSBD  PASSME. 

[That  it  appeared  we  valned  our  offers  at  a  very 
high  rate,  sinee  we  expected  in  return  that  the  Affghans 
would  desist  from  all  iutereonrse  with  Persia,  Russia, 
Toorkistan,  &e.,  &c.,  &e.  Were  the  Affghans  to  malce 
all  these  powers  hostile,  and  to  receive  no  protection 
against  the  enmity  raised  for  their  adhering  to  the  Brit- 
ish !  As  for  Feshawnr  being  withheld  fh>m  the  Ameer, 
it  might  be  got  over,  and  he  believed  he  did  not  over- 
rate nis  influence  with  Sultan  Mahommed  Khan,  when 
he  stated  that  he  might  bring  about  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween him  and  the  Ameer;  but  he  must  say,  that  the 
ralne  of  the  Affghans  had  indeed  been  depreciated,  and 
(hat  he  did  not  wonder  at  the  Ameer's  disappointment. 
I  replied  to  the  Nuwab  that  I  really  did  not  compre- 
hend the  motives  which  swayed  him  or  his  brother.  I 
had  before  found  tb^t  it  was  not  Candahar  which  he 
widied  to  subdue,  and  that  the  difficulties  about  Pesha- 
war were  not  insurmountable,  and  that  in  consequence, 
}t  could  not  be  that  dtiefship  which  the  Ameer  sought  to 
nonquer. — ^What  then  were  his  wishes  or  expeetations  1 
i>ignity  and  respect  (izziit  aa  ikram,)  was  the  reply,  and 
to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  being  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  British  Grovemmcnt,  and  for  snch  service 
to  receive  its  real  friendship  and  not  a  proffer  of  its  sym- 
pathy, which  did  not  ensure  protection  from  the  West, 
and  which  dwelt  upon  the  good  done  on  the  Eastern 
frontier,  by  withdrawing  Ruqjeet  Sing,  of  lehote  attackt 
tkty  were  under  Utile  appreheiuiott. — The  whole  of  the 
Afghan  country,  continued  he,  is  now  at  yonr  back,  and 
no  fbtnre  opportunity  may  prove  so  favourable  to  gain 
any  ends  which  yon  may  have  to  establish  your  influence 
in  Cabnl;  and  if  you  lose  this  opportunity  you  will  have 
yonnelves  to  blame.] 


After  reporting  the  result  of  his  different  con- 
ferences with  the  Ameer  and  his  friends.  Sir  A. 
Burnes  adds,  in  a  sentence  that  is  suppressed,  "  I 
am  aware  that  the  views  of  the  government  aro 
decided,  and  that  it  would  be  highly  presumptuous 
in  me  to  make  any  observations  on  the  record  of 
the  different  conversations  which  have  been  above 
reported."  But  he  had  not  renounced  his  own 
opinions  or  private  judgment,  though,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  his  official  superiors,  he  was  now 
preparing  to  withdraw  from  Cabul.  Dost  Mahom- 
med, it  is  evident  from  all  these  reports,  was  most 
unwilling  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  British. 

The  above  samples  will  show  how  far  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  are  to  he  credited 
in  their  Parliamentary  declarations,  that  notlung 
essential  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  truth 
has  been  suppressed,  in  the  garbled  Despatches 
of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes.  We  must  notice  one 
more  fact.  While,  in  the  Parliamentary  papers. 
Captain  Wade's  arguments  for  the  restoration 
of  Shah  Soojah  are  given,  as  a  sort  of  vindi- 
cation of  the  policy  subsequently  adopted  by  Lord 
Auckland,  those  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  upon  the 
opposite  side,  have  been  wholly  suppressed.  So  muck 
for  official  fairness.  Would  it  not  be  safer  and 
better  for  the  public  interest  that  such  correspon- 
dences should  be  point  blank  refused  to  Parliament, 
than  thus  garbled,  to  screen  official  incapacity,  obsti- 
nacy, and  blunders,  and  serve  the  purposes  of  party  ? 

Since  our  account  of  the  revolt  at  Cabnl,  and  tho 
assassination  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  his  brother, 
and  Captain  Broadfoot,  on  tho  morning  on  which  it 
broke  out,  was  written,  tome  facta  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  with  which  neither  Lady  Sale  nor  Lieu> 
tenantEyre  appears  to  have  been  acquainted.  That 
Sir  Alexander  could,  at  no  time,  have  felt  great  se- 
curity, slumbering,  as  he  knew,  upon  a  volcano,  is 
evident ;  but  we  are  now  enabled  to  state,  that, 
on  his  house  being  threatened  and  surrounded,  he 
sent  one,  if  not  two,  letters  to  Sir  W.  Macnaghten, 
imploring  assistance,  "  or  he  would  be  murdered." 
But,  though  General  Elphinstone  had,  at  this  time, 
a  force  of  6,000  troops  in  the  cantonments,  he  re- 
fused to  allow  a  man  to  go  out ;  and,  when  urged 
by  Sir  W.  Macnaghten,  persisted  in  refusal.  It 
must  hare  been  in  the  hope  of  speedy  and  effectual 
assistance,  which,  alas !  never  came,  that  the  un- 
fortunate Bumes  prevented  his  people  from  firing, 
and  sought  to  appease  the  mob,  and  to  procrasti- 
nate, by  addressing  them. 


THE  CLOSING  EVENTS  OP  THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  CHINA.* 


Captain  Loch  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Chinese 
yra.  He  joined  the  force  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yang-txe-Kiang,  when  the  campaign  was  drawing 
towards  a  close ;  though  that  was  not  foreseen,  and 
though  several  of  the  most  desperate  encounters  of 
the  war  afterwards  took  place.    As  an  observer, 

*  "  The  Closing  Events  of  the  Campaign  in  China ;  the 
Opwationa  in  the  Yang-tze-kiang ;  and  the  Treaty  of  Nan- 
king." By  Captain  Granville  Loch,  B.N.  London :  Mur- 
ray. 


Captain  Loch  possessed  many  advantages.  Ho 
lived  with  Vice-Admiral  Sir  William  Parker,  and 
acted  as  an  extra  aid-de-camp  to  Sir  Hugh  Gongh 
as  often  as  the  troops  landed ;  and  what,  with  a 
view  to  the  present  publication,  was  more  impor- 
tant than  all,  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  Henry  Pottin- 
ger,  he  was  present  at  all  the  interviews  with  the 
Chinese  authorities  during  the  desultory  negotia- 
tions which  led  to  the  peace.  Of  the  passing 
I  events,  Captain  Loch  kept  a  Journal,  from  which 
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he  has  compiled  what,  in  reference  to  Chinese  man- 
ners and  national  character,  is,  if  somewhat  tardy 
in  appearance,  yet  one  of  the  most  interesting  re- 
cords of  the  war.  Some  of  the  details  must  long 
haunt  the  mind  into  which  they  are  once  received. 
The  narrative  is  very  well  written,  combining  the 
various  merits  of  style  appropriate  to  the  subject ; 
namely,  brevity,  clearness,  simplicity,  and  an  un- 
stadied  elegance.  Oar  limited  space  must  be  re- 
served for  me  graver  matters ;  but,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  purely  descriptive  parts  of  the  wort,  which 
are  livdy  and  grace^il,  we  select  a  sketch  of  Singa- 
pore, a  place  of  growing  interest  with  the  British. 

I  drove  tbmagh  the  town  this  maming  with  Keppel. 
The  principal  proprietors  and  inhabitants  are  Chinese  : 
there  axe  streets  rail  of  Chineee  blacksmiths — ^flne  ath- 
letle  ftllowB  ;  others,  of  shoemaken  and  tailors  j  and 
■ome  containing  open  booths,  nnder  canvass  awnings,  x«- 
Mmbling  the  Fetsian  and  Turkish  baxaars. 

I  nnderetaod  that  onr  Celestial  subjects  here  do  not 
treat  as  with  tl^e  same  ontward  respect  practised  by 
their  brethren  of  Java  towards  their  more  tyranniod 
masters,  the  Dntdu  Here,  they  never  think  of  letting 
Ml  tiieir  tails  (which,  for  greater  oonvenienee,  they  wear 
twisted  ronad  their  iMads)  when  they  speak  to  you.  In 
China,  sncb  an  omission  is  considered  as  great  an  in- 
sult as  it  would  be  in  Englimd  to  enter  a  room  with  a 
hat  OB  ;  in  Batavia,  they  not  only  drop  their  tails,  1>nt 
•tand  or  sqnat  until  Mynheer  passes.  What  stenck  me 
fartienlariy  was  to  see  employed  in  eommoa  use  the 
yarions  (and  t«  our  habits  inconvenient)  ntensils  which 
Itre  in  England  considered  mere  cariosities  or  ornaments, 
as,  for  Instance,  the  small  china  tea-cap  and  cover,  large 
glaied  paper  lantern,  and  porcelain  stool,  ehopstioks, 
painted  mnbrdla,  glass-elotk  shirts  as  ine  as  oambrio, 
p«p«r-aolad  shoes,  and  china  jars. 
Itoove  to  the  joe-heose,  so  well  described  by  lord 

Jooelyn It  is  dedicated  to  Fo. 

The  enter  gates  oondnct  to  an  open  court,  neatly  tiled 
and  Botroonded  by  a  verandah,  nnder  which  the  em- 
broidered silk  osiiepies  of  procession  appropriate  to  the 
TariooB  idols  are  amMged.  On  the  beams,  stone  pillaiL 
eoraices,  and  wood-wonc,  insects  and  flowers,  birds  and 
monsters  are  carved,  with  depth  and  boldness,  in  every 
variety  of  grotesque  form.  The  comers  and  gable  ends, 
onrving  upwards,  are  surmonnted  by  porcelain  diagms 
with  forked  and  gaily- oolonrod  tails  ;  the  roof  is  covered 
with  glawd  tiles  made  of  the  same  material,  but  of  a 
eoaner  texture;  and  underneath  the  projecting  edge, 
npon  a  white  china  belt,  flowers  and  creepers  are  ex- 
quisitely embossed  and  coloured. 

In  the  midst  of  the  temple,  behhid  the  high  altar,  and 
placed  between  a  bine  and  red  devil,  each  the  size  of 
Uft,  irits  an  image  of  the  Tien-How,  or  Queen  of  Heaven 

«  Btost  ungainly  idol.    At  the  feet  of  this  image  are 

a  number  of  little  devils,  each  fronted  by  its  pot  full  of 
incense  sticks.  The  devotees  seek  for  the  protection  of 
a  grinning  elf  of  sandal  wood,  or  endeavoor  to  prspitiaie 
some  favourite  idol  of  porcelun,  maoh  atlet  ue  fashion 
and  practice  among  the  most  superstitious  of  the  fol- 
loweni  of  the  Komish  Church :  as  Pere  Intorcetta  said, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Devil  had  run  a  race  with  the  Jesuits 
to  China,  and,  having  got  the  start  of  them,  had  con- 
trived these  tilings  fbr  their  mortifloation. 

Here  is  Hong-Kong,  which  is  springing  up  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  Transatlantic  city,  or  with  a  sUll 
more  vigorous  growth  :— 

We  andiored  in  the  midst  of  mea-of-war  and  tnas- 
ports,  in  a  port  where,  a  turn  short  months  before,  ships 
were  scaiody  ever  seen.  Alon^  the  shore,  and  scat- 
tered over  the  breast  of  mountains  rising  to  the  height 
of  1500  feet,  were  wharfs  and  extensive  stores,  forts  and 
magazines,  streets  of  hnts  and  commodious  houses,  a 
bazaar  and  a  market-place,  besides  some  comfortable 
bnngelows  and  handsome  ooontry-houses,  belonging  to 
the  pnblio  functionaries,  built  at  considerable  elevations. 


to  command  fresh  air  and  a  fine  view.  Ten  '■""A*"  be- 
fi>re,  when  Sir  Henry  Pottbgger  first  haded,  he  Aved  in 
a  pitched  tent  I 

Then  three  small  villagM  eoataiaed  the  entire  popn- 
latioa,  amoontiaf  to  ikoat  4000 ;  bow  thata  ai*  ap- 
wards  of  12,000  souls  in  onr  new  town  alo%e,  apd  the 
great  difficulty  is,  to  restrain  the  rapid  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  gradual  advancetuent  of  the  colony. 

niere  is  a  narrative  of  a  delightfiil  exeordon 
through  this  small  island. 

The  first  glimpse  we  have  of  the  Chinese  wo- 
men, is  at  Macao.  It  would,  however,  he  aa  an- 
hii  for  a  traveller  to  take  his  notions  of  the  ladies 
of  England  from  the  bum-boat  women  of  Port»- 
mouth,  as  of  the  Celestial  ftur  fh>m  these  dames  :— 

After  a  longer  passage  than  we  expected,  we  sighted 
Macao  and  the  ibin>>ag  in  the  outer  roadstead.  Oar 
small  draught  of  water  enabled  us  to  aadior  flosa  to  the 
shore,  when  we  were  in  an  instant  sarroanded  by  aqoat, 
oval-bottomed  punts,  pulled  by  specimens  of  the  fair 
sex.  The  Chinese  woman  ntten  a  clacking  sound  pecu- 
liar to  herself,  and  employs  her  tongue  wi^  a  volnhitity 
and  a  persavnraiioe  impossibla  to  surpass,  niase  /ays 
— these  naphuoed  paroquets — landed  the  qnaltties  «f 
their  respective  barks,  and  depreciated  those  of  their 
companions,  until  we  were  but  too  glad  to  stop  their 
clamour  by  becoming  their  customers. 

Captain  Loch's  first  impressions  of  Chinese  char- 
acter, received,  however,  at  second-hand,  were  xin-: 
favourable  :— 

The  lower  orders  were  better  dressed  and  deaner 
than  I  expected  to  find  them,  and  withal  ciril  enough. 
I  was  disappointed  in  the  shops  ;  they  were  small,  and 
bnilt  of  wood  ;  the  lower  rooms  open  to,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  streets  ;  the  upper  are  low  dens,  bad)y  con- 
structed and  very  dirtf. 

We  saw  them  painting  representetions  of  some  of  tho 
late  actions,  and  tracing  chsjts  of  Chusan  and  the  river 
Yang-tze-kiang  from  some  of  our  recent  surveys,  which 
will  enable  the  Fan-kweis  to  sail  with  safety  "  in  their 
inner  waters."  What  wUl  not  the  Chinese  do  for  money  t 
They  are  curious  beings :  with  an  ontward  placidity  of 
temper,  and  the  good-humour  of  amiable  people,  uey 
possess  the  hardness  of  heart  and  unfo>;pvuig  nature  of 
the  Moor.  From  all  that  I  hear,  <u  a  nalloit  they  are 
without  virtne,  deep  feeling,  or  dignity  of  character. 
Sir  Thomas  Herbert  told  me,  that  after  battering  down 
forts  and  houses,  and  killing  hundreds  at  Amoy,  the 
boats  of  the  Chinese  were  alongside  his  ship  with  sup- 
plies, before  the  guns  were  secured,  to  obtain  what  they 
prize  before  any  good  sentiment  or  moral  obligation — 
profit  and  gain. 

Captain  Loch  could  aot  have  retained  the  o^i^n 

that  ibe  Chinese,  or,  at  least,  those  of  tiie  educated 
order,  in  whatever  else  they  might  be  deficient^ 
were  without  "  deep  feeling  and  dignity  of  charac- 
ter." There  is  even  a  stoical  gzandenx  in  their 
self-immolation,  pride,  and  eadnranee.  The  fost 
instance  of  gallantry  which  he  recites,  occnn«d 
on  the  dbmantling  of  the  Woo-Sung  forts  :— 

Many  instances  of  personal  bravery  have  lately  been 
observed,  particularly  among  the  mandarins.  At  Cha- 
poo  one  flae  old  officer  gallantly  led  his  men  twice  to 
the  very  points  of  our  bayonets,  maafblly  rallying  them 
after  each  repulse,  until  he  fell,  shot  throogh  the  loins. 
When  he  was  carried  to  the  rear,  an  interpreter,  seeing 
tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  told  Mm  not  to  fear — 
tiiat  mercy  and  every  kindness  woidd  be  ttutfn  iun — 
*  Mercy  I"  he  said ;  "  I  want  no  mercy.  X  cam*  here 
to  fight  for  mv  Emperor,  and  neither  to  give  ^ot  to  ac- 
cept mercy  ;  but  if  you  wish  to  gain  my  gratitude,  and 
can  be  generous,  write  to  my  revered  soverel^,  and 
say  I  fell  in  the  front,  fighting  to  the  last" 
They  adopt  the  custom  common  araon^  many  Eastern 
nations  of  naming  their  guns.  Some  df  these  wert 
stamped  with  Chinese  characters  signUyiog  "  The  rob- 
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bet's  jadgmenV"'The  tamer  and  subdner  of  Barbarians ;" 
and  one  tremendouB  fellow,  upwards  of  twelve  feet  long, 
was  designated  by  the  single  title  of"  Barbarian." 

After  taking  these  forts,  an  inland  march  was 
nitdertaken,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  troops : — 
We  were  ten  route  by  sis  o'clock,  and  an  imposing 
tdgM  these  2000  hardy  fellows  marching  in  single  files 
fl^ong  the  narrow  path-ways  mnst  have  offered  to  the 
ssping  Celestials.  The  conntry,  flat  as  Kent  and  Essex 
by  tt*  tMiks  of  the  (names,  ia  completely  eoltirated, 
aod  w  beantiftil  as  its  sameness  of  features  will  allow 
ftttiiito  to  make  it.  The  flattened  tops  of  earthen 
^hte  aetweea  the  fields  ate  the  only  roads,  and  these 
af  SaidMd,  aad  here  asd  there  eroesed  by  deep  ditches, 
wUeh  w»  passed  on  granite  slabs,  generally  too  narrow 
tta  the  H«n«  ArtiUeiy.  This  proTsking,  but  not  nnfor- 
8MB  kiaderanee  eansed  some  trouble  and  mnek  delay, 
the  Sappers  kaviag  fteqnently  to  fill  the  ^tebes  for  the 
passage  tt  the  gnae.  We  trad-drier  ground  as  we  re- 
ceded from  the  river  ;  and,  besidee  the  perpetual  rice, 
swrfls]4ls«fbea]M,eoni,eotton,  and  other  plants.  Farms, 
Bwrronitod  by  ki|^  skrob  hedges,  aeatly  interlaoed  with 
platted  bamboo,  weM  tbi^y  scattered  over  the  conntry. 
Kething  eould  be  mue  rural  tkan  the  appearance  of  the 
benSsst,  soaie  ia  dusters,  others  by  themselves,  all  half- 
bid  by'ombrageons  enclosures,  delightflil  lanes  of  Ihiit- 
tieas,  aa4  abandaaee  of  wild  honeysuckle  and  roses. 
iUHaenee  and  industry  were  everywhere  apparent,  and  a 
love  of  neatness  conspicuous  firom  the  anangemmt  of  the 
brsnse  t*  the  tiffing  MTthe  ground. 

We  saw  enrwds  of  peasantry  in  every  direction ;  they 
eUmbed  the  trees  and  little  knolls  to  obtain  a  good 
viawsf  or  ftom  a  distance;  but  when  a  long  survey  oon- 
limiii  them  that  we  were  not  "franticaUy  "  disposed, 
the^  aqpptoBohed  witii  eoafldenee.  Our  luuidfU  of  men 
WMcid  net  have  been  a  montkfld  a-pieee  to  the  multi- 
tudes atenad  us. 

We  passed  two  wounded  men  Ijring  on  a  bank,  dying 
without  assistance  in  sight  of  thousands.  Unfortunately 
w»  eonU  not  otRtrd  ttom  aid,  advandng,  as  we  were, 
ttnra^  a  hostile  country. 

We  went  through  two  villages  ;  the  shops  weret>pen, 
and  the  people  remained  in  ^em  ;  the  flrst  time  such 
confidence  had  been  shown  towards  us  in  China.  Strict 
Mden  were  issued  to  touch  nothing,  and  to  the  credit  of 
the  tUitty  troops  be  it  rooken,  they  were  obeyed.  Al- 
moct  every  bsdse  has  its  litde  garden  shadedby  trees  ; 
aoMiig  them  I  remarked  the  tulip,  the  tallow,  and  the 
n«H>erry.  .  .  .  Graves  were  in  every  field 
— OMirnds  of  earth,  some  hoUowsd  into  vaults,  others  s<^d, 
with  the  coffia  rerting  on  the  top,  and  covered  with  mat- 
ting. There  appeared  to  be  a  great  paucity  of  quadrupeds. 
At  tile  close  of  the  peaceful  march,  they  reach- 
ed the  suburl^g  of  Chan-hai,  a  second-rate  or  se- 
cond ebop  town.  They  took  possession  of  the 
tows,  which  was  found  nearly  deserted.  .The  fol- 
lowing description  is  both  picturesque  and  purely 
Chineee: — 

The  general  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  pavilion  built 
OS  the  edge  of  a  sheet  of  water  in  the  public  gardens  of 

tbe  Ching-hwaDg-mian 

In  the  centre  of  a  serpentine  sheet  of  water,  there  is  a 
rodqr  island,  and  on  it  a  large  temple  of  two  storeys, 
fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  tiie  wealthy  public. 
Pillars  <rf  carved  wood  support  the  roof ;  ftetted  groups 
of  uttoeuth  figures  fill  up  tlie  narrow  spaces;  while 
laoveable  latticed  blinds  screen  the  occupants  from  the 
wumth  of  the  noon-day  sun.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
beauty  and  truth  to  nature  of  the  most  minutely-carved 
flowers  and  insects  prodigally  scattered  over  every  screen 
and  cornice.  This  is  the  central  and  largest  temple.  A 
number  ef  other  light  aerial-looking  structures  of  the 
same  form  are  perched  upon  the  comers  of  artificial 
rocky  precipices,  and  upon  odd  little  islands.  Light  and 
fluieifBl  wooden  bridges  connect  most  of  these  islands, 
and  are  thrown  across  the  arms  of  the  serpentine  wa- 
ter, so  that  eadi  sequestered  spot  can  be  visited  in  turn. 
At  a  certain  passage  .of  the  sun,  the  main  temple  is 


shaded  in  f^ont  by  a  rocky  eminence,  the  large  masses 
of  wliich  are  connected  with  great  art  and  proiiricty  of 
taste,  but  in  shape  and  adjustment  most  studiously 
grotesque.  Trees  and  fiowers  and  tufts  of  gross  are 
sown  and  planted,  where  art  must  have  been  taxed  to 
the  utmost  to  procure  them  lodgment. 

In  another  part  of  the  gardens  there  Is  a  miniature 
wood  of  dwarf  trees,  with  a  dell  and  waterfall;  the 
leaves,  fhiit,  and  blossoms  of  the  trees  are  in  proportion 
to  their  size.  This  ingenious  science,  (if  science  it  can 
be  called,)  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  requires  the  most 
assiduous  care  and  patient  watching. 

But  we  must  leave  this  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. 

Tortuous  pathways  lead  to  the  top  of  the  artificial 
mountain,  each  turning  formed  with  studied  art  to  sur- 
prise and  charm,  by  offering  at  every  point  IVesh  views 
and  objects.  Flowers  and  creepers  sprout  out  from 
crevices ;  trees  hang  over  the  jutting  crags  ;  small  pa- 
viUons,  crested  with  the  white  stork,  their  emblem  of 
purity,  are  seen  from  almost  every  vista ;  while  grottos 
and  rooky  recesses,  shady  bowers  and  labyrinths,  are 
placed  to  entrap  the  unwary,  each  with  an  appropriate 
motto,  one  inviting  the  wanderer  to  repose,  another  of- 
fering qoiet  and  seclusion  to  the  eontemplative  philo- 
sopher. 

Three  regiments  were  quartered  in  these  gardens,  and 
the  rooms  formed  for  the  ei^oyments  of  the  wealthiest 
were  occupied  by  the  private  soldier  ;  and  many  of  the 
most  exquisite  ornaments  were  torn  down  and  burnt  to 
cook  their  numerous  messes.  Nor  could  this  be  well 
avoided.    ............. 

The  flrst  thing  that  strikes  one  upon  entering  a  cap- 
tured city  is  Chinese  robbers,  passing  like  a  string  of 
busy  ant^  in  a  continuous  line  from  some  large  house  to 
the  city  gates,  heavily  laden.  In  this  pursuit  the  Fo- 
klens  are  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  They  wiU  bear 
thumping,  kicking,  and  maltreating  in  every  way,  but 
will  most  pertinaciously  hold  to  their  bundles. 

When  the  fleet  bad  advanced  up  the  magnificent 
river  Yang-tze-kiang,  nearly  to  Chin-kiang-foo, 
Captain  Lodi  one  day  landed  with  a  storming- 
party  to  disable  guns  aad  destroy  al>andoned  forts. 
He  ascended  a  hUl,  and  his  fatigue  was  repaid  by 
the  beautiful  and  extended  prospect. 

Inland,  towards  the  S.E,  this  detached  cluster  of  hills 
broke  into  undulating  country  clothed  with  verdure,  and 
fir  plantations  bordered  smaU  lakes  confined  in  natural 
basins.  Extending  my  view  beyond,  I  saw  the  wind- 
ings of  the  vast  river  we  had  ascended ;  our  ships  were 
stSl  scattered  over  its  broad  surface,  the  stemmost  divi- 
sions of  the  fleet  coming  up  under  all  sail.  To  the  other 
side  I  turned  with  yet  greater  interest ;  there  the  land 
in  the  foreground  continued  a  low  and  swampy  flat, 
leaving  it  difficult  at  a  little  distance  to  determine 
which  of  the  several  broad  waters,  winding  in  serpen- 
tine channels  through  the  country,  was  the  main  branch. 
I  looked  down  upon  innumerable  square  sheets  of  water, 
separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  mounds  of  earth; 
they  covered  tbe  surface  of  what  we  knew  to  be  arable 
land,  but  which  more  closely  resembled  a  vast  lake,  in- 
tersected by  many  causeways.  Willow  trees  grew  along 
their  sides,  and  here  and  there  small  patches,  somewhat 
higher  than  the  common  surface,  supported  cottages  and 
farm  sheds.     Beyond  this  again,  towards  tbe  west,  the 

pagoda  of  CUn-kiang-foo  was  observable I 

was  not  alone.  Lieutenant  James  Fitqames  had  gained 
the  summit  before  me,  and  I  found  him,  when  I  arrived, 
sitting  upon  a  granite  rock,  quite  out  of  breath,  after  his 
ascent.  His  coxswain,  who  had  followed  liim  at  a  slower 
pace,  descried  a  martial  hero  under  a  bush,  whom  he  cap- 
tured and  dragged  up  by  his  pig-tail.  I  verily  believe 
the  poor  wretch  thought  we  were  going  to  eat  biro, 
which  supposition  said  little  for  bis  estimation  of  our 
good  taste.  Had  he  been  a  firm,  sleek,  clean,  and  portly 
gentleman,  it  would  have  been  another  thing ;  but  this 
was  a  poor  devil  whose  fiesh  liad  left  the  bones  fh>m 
(he  constant  use  of  opium. 
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bur  farther  admiration  of  the  prospect  was  interrupted 
b'y  an  explosion :  the  barracks  and  hoases  were  all  on° 
fire,  and  our  party  in  the  boats  waring  to  na  to  return ; 
■o  we  had  to  descend  at  a  pace  which  did  not  snit  our 
companion  the  prisoner,  who  fell  upon  his  back,  and  re- 
signed himself  to  despair.  Fortunately  the  descent  was 
steep,  although,  perhaps,  somewhat  rough ;  so  down  he 
went  in  a  sitting  posture  between  Fit^ames  and  his 
oozawain,  and  reached  the  bottom  in  safety ;  but,  I 
shrewdly  suspect,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  a  tailor 
oould  replace. 

Captain  Loch  Imd  frequent  adventures  of  this 
sort,  when  indulging  in  rambles  on  the  shore.  No- 
thing in  landscape,  created  or  embellished  by  art, 
can  be  moie  enchanting  than  the  scenes  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  or  its  islands.  Here  is  one  lovely 
spot,  enlivened  by  thefyiare  in  the  landscape : — 

Senng-shan,  a  rocky  cone,  with  a  soi&ce  soil  which 
nurtures  luxuriant  groves  of  tropical  vegetation,  is,  like 
its  sister,  Kin-shan,  or  "  golden  island,"  imperial  pro- 
perty. Priests  are  the  only  oooupaats;  temples  and 
palaces  the  principal  buildings,  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  bowers.  As  we  passed  it  slowly,  we  had  time  to 
observe  the  massive  granite  terraces,  decorated  with 
large  stone  monsters,  and  having  convenient  and  hand- 
some flights  of  steps  desoendmg  to  the  water;  fine 
temples  placed  to  be  seen,  and  yet  shaded  by  usefal  and 
ornamental  plants;  open  pavilions  and  secluded  sum- 
mer-houses embowered  amidst  the  bright  arbutus,  which 
was  enlivened  by  red  berries  and  paddy-birds  nestling 
amidst  its  foliage,  like  bunches  of  white  blossoms. 

Opposite  this  little  paradise  a  plain  honest  rock  of 
reddish  granite,  broken  into  an  upright  cliff,  descends 
precipitously  into  the  river ;  in  the  centre  of  its  face  a 
round  hole  is  neatly  excavated  with  a  slight  step  before 
it,  and  some  Chinese  characters  marked  above  it.  While 
we  were  conjecturing  what  this  singular  orifice  could  be 
for,  out  came  a  figure  dressed  in  a  rusty  brick-eolonred 
gown,  and  made  the  ko-tow  most  obsequiously.  We 
concluded  him  to  be  a  recluse  liring  upon  charity, — a 
sort  of  FuckeSr, — common  characters  in  the  East,  not 
less  so  in  China  than  in  India,  but  in  this  country  a 
wiser  sect,  living  a  less  purgatorial  life  thao  those  of 
Hindostan. 

Close  to  his  abode,  on  the  low  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocky  promontory,  we  saw  the  remains  of  Phlegethon 
battery,  and  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  magazines.  A 
party  having  been  landed  firom  the  Blonde  to  destroy 
the  dismounted  guns,  they  found  some  brass  pieces 
among  the  number,  which,  as  prize  property,  were  ship- 
ped. After  traversing  the  narrow  strait,  we  entered  the 
long  reach  between  the  two  islands.  Over  the  sloping 
brows  of  some  low  hills,  across  two  valleys,  and  a  plain 
beyond,  we  traced  the  high  and  well-built  wall  of  Chin- 
kiang-foo,  with  its  square  and  round  flanking  bastions. 
High  above  a  conspicuous  gate,  a  red  and  yellow  Sag 
waved,  but  not  a  man  was  to  be  seen  along  the  whole 
range  of  the  extensive  ramparts,  nor  in  the  suburbs, 
which  extended  to  the  river's  edge.  All  appeared  to  as 
as  deserted  and  lone  as  a  city  of  the  dead.  Little  did 
we  then  think  that  in  a  few  days  this  large,  powerftil, 
and  wealthy  city  would  in  reality  be  what  we  by  chance 
compared  it  to. 

We  want  courage  to  enter  upon  the  details  of 
thesiege  of  the  devoted  city,  though  to  many  read- 
ers this  will  form  the  very  cream  of  the  book. 
When  the  work  of  destruction  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, we  find  the  following  passing  notice  of  the 
horrible  suicides  which  too  frequently  closed  the 
scene : — 

The  firing  brought  the  General  op,  who  resolved,  when 
the  sun  became  less  powerful,  to  sweep  tlie  town  from 
house  to  house. 

_  As  we  marched  along  the  walls,  I  saw  what,  as  a  no- 
vice in  this  description  of  warfare,  shocked  mo  much, — 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  catting  eadi  other's 
throats,  and  drowning  themselves  by  the  dozen ;  and  no 


one  either  attempting  or  apparently  diowing  any  incli* 
nation  to  save  the  poor  wretches,  nor,  in  fact,  regardinc 
them  with  more  notice  than  they  would  a  dead  horse 
carried  through  the  streets  of  London  to  the  kenneL 

While  the  troops  rested  from  their  terrible  work, 
an  interpreter  who  was  well  known  at  head-quar- 
ters, brought  letters  to  the  British  commanders 
from  the  Viceroy. 

They  were  to  the  old  purport,  requesting  them  to 
send  the  ships  down  the  river,  and  arrange  a  meeting 
with  him  on  shore  to  settle  differences.  Such  a  modest 
request  at  such  a  time  was  exeeedingly  nuU-A-pnjmt, 
and  very  nearly  cost  the  stupid  old  interpreter  his  life  ; 
who,  fancying  himself  secure  in  his  knowledge  of  our 
language,  passed  through  the  ga^e,  and  was  nearly  shot 
by  the  sentinel  for  advancing  towards  the  General's 
quarters,  after  having  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  make 
himself  understood.  Sir  Hugh  was  in  no  humour  to  r»- 
ceive  him,  which  he,  having  lost  but  little  of  his  self- 
confidence,  thought  exceedingly  incorrect.  He  said  that 
"  Elipoo  wished  very  much  to  have  a  talkey  outside  river 
— no  inside — and  that  English  very  bad  if  they  no  obey." 

Our  reply  was,  (I  mean  that  given  by  our  individnai 
selves,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,)  that 
"  Englishman  may  talkey  a  very,  very  leettle,  if  China- 
men pay  20,000,000  dollars,  and  afterwards  pay  more, 
talkey  more,"  and  then  the  respectable  old  geoUenum 
was  shown  the  way  out. 

Towards  evening  an  advance  was  sounded,  and  the 
Commander-in-chief  marched  with  two  regiments  to- 
wards the  Tartar  quarter  of  the  town,  guided  by  some 
Chinese  and  Mr.  Gutzlaff.  We  broke  into  many  houses 
where  we  imagined  soldiers  were  concealed,  but  met 
with  no  resistance,  nor  saw  any  armed  Tartars.  Quiet 
and  peace  seemed  to  reign  paramount  in  the  still  even- 
ing, while  the  fragrance  of  the  fiowers  surrounding  al- 
most every  house  calmed  the  strong  excitement  that  had 
possessed  us  throughoat  the  day.  It  was  the  prettiest 
Chinese  town  X  had  seen  :  the  bouses  were  all  well  kept, 
and  the  interiors  of  many  magnificent ;  the  streets  well 
paved'and  clean  ;  and  open  grassy  spaces  and  gardens 
gave  a  grace  and  airiness  not  usually  met  with  in  walled 
cities. 

We  were  guided  to  a  large  building  said  to  be  the 
governor's  palace.  We  saw  that  it  belonged  to  govern- 
ment by  the  flying  dragon  painted  upon  the  wail  oppo- 
site the  great  entrance  ;  but  the  gates  had  apparently 
been  closed  for  some  considerable  time :  weeds  were 
growing  before  them,  and  the  only  sign  of  life  was  & 
wounded  Tartar  of  great  size  and  strength  lying  under 
the  shade  of  the  portico  ;  he  was  dressed  in  the  blue 
over-shirt  with  yellow  trimmings,  said  to  be  the  uniform 
of  the  imperial  guard.  When  we  forced  the  house,  we 
found  it  equally  deserted,  but  completely  furnished,  and 
of  great  extent.     We  tetfire  to  it,  and  mareked  on. 

I  went  with  two  soldiers  of  die  1 8th  down  a  street  to 
the  right,  to  a  large  house,  which  I  concluded  belonged 
to  a  Tartar  of  consequence  :  we  burst  the  door  and  en- 
tered. Never  shall  I  forget  the  sight  of  misery  that 
there  met  our  view. 

After  we  had  forced  our  wa;  over  piles  of  fumitore, 
placed  to  barricade  the  door,  we  entered  an  open  court 
strewed  with  rich  stuff's,  and  covered  with  clotted  blood ; 
and  upon  the  steps  leading  to  the  "  hall  of  ancestors," 
there  were  two  bodies  of  yonthftil  Tartan,  cold  and  stiff, 
much  alike,  apparently  brothers.  Having  gained  the 
threshold  of  their  abode,  they  had  died  where  they  had 
fallen,  from  the  loss  of  blood.  Stepping  over  these 
bodies,  we  entered  the  hall,  and  met,  face  to  faee,  three 
women  seated,  a  mother  and  two  daughters;  and  at 
their  feet  lay  two  bodies  of  elderly  men,  with  their 
throats  cut  f^m  ear  to  ear,  their  senseless  heads  resting 
upon  the  feet  of  their  relations.  To  the  right  were  two 
young  girls,  beautiful  and  delicate,  cronclung  over,  and 
endeavouring  to  conceal,  a  living  soldier. 

In  the  heat  of  action,  when  the  blood  is  up,  and  tiis 
struggle  is  for  life  between  man  and  man,  the  anguish 
of  the  wounded,  and  the  sight  of  misery  and  pain,  is  un- 
heeded ;  humanity  is  partially  obscured  by  danger ;  but 
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^(ieHement  snbsides  ■with  victory,  and  the  indivi- 
ttireamwtiHices  are  recalled  to  mind  which  led  to  the 
^a  heart  would  be  hardly  human  that  could  feel 
'.  by  the  retrospection.  But  the  hardest  heart 
ki  oldest  nun  who  ever  lired  a  life  of  rapine  and 
l^ter  eoold  not  hare  gazed  on  this  scene  of  woe  nn- 

LiWOTeJr  honor«tniek  at  what  I  saw.  I  must  hare 
Bj  fBelings  by  my  countenance,  as  I  stood 
to  the  spot.  The  expression  of  cold  un- 
I  despcir  depicted  on  the  mother's  face  changed 
_•  violent  woridngs  of  seom  and  hate,  which  at  last 
tflbrth  in  a  paroxysm  of  inreeliTe,  afterwards  in 
«r  teat*,  which  apparently,  if  anything  could, 
1  her.  She  came  close  to  me,  and  seized  me  by 
arm,  and,  with  clenched  teeth  and  deadly  Arown, 
to  the  bodies — to  her  daughters — to  her  yet 
e,  and  to  herself;  then  stepped  back  a 
^aad,  '«illi  firmly  closed  hands,  and  in  a  hoarse  and 
,  I  eould  see  by  her  gestures  spoke  of  her 
'  hate,  and,  I  doubt  not,  of  revenge.  It 
I  a  leene  that  one  oonid  not  bear  long ;  consolation 
elesi  ;  expostulation  trom  me  vain.  I  attempted 
r  4gBS  to  explain,  olTerad  her  my  services,  but  was 
I  endeavoured  to  make  her  comprehend  that, 
'  great  her  present  misery,  it  might  be  in  her 
1  state  a  hundred-fbid  increased  ;  that  if  she 
place  herself  under  my  guidance,  I  would  pass 
through  the  city  gates  in  safety  into  the  open 
^;«>aiitry,  where,  doubtless,  she  would  meet  many  of  the 
-Ct^gitiines;  bat  the  poor  woman  would  not  listen  to  me  ; 
'flSairhele  ^mily  were,  by  this  time,  in  loud  lamentation; 
■■»  til  that  remained  for  me  to  do  was  to  prevent  the 
maUktn  bayoneting  the  man  who,  since  our  entrance, 
'^■1  attempted  to  escape. 

As  Captain  Loch  retnmed  to  the  city  after  this 
Amital  day's  work,  he  relates,^ 

Ihs  moon  was  np,  and  shone  with  clear  and  tranquil 

KgU  ^ea  the  dlent  town,  lying  like  an  amphitheatre  at 

j    ^HT  fcet ;  ee  still,  so  smiling  in  the  placid  beauty  of  the 

■osae  aod  hoar,  in  sad  mockery  of  the  misery  and  de- 

aipairof  its  eeoeealed  and  wretched  inhabitants.    From 

4he  gate  we  took  oharge  of  a  wounded  officer  to  the 

lioat,  aad  by  ten  o'clock  I  was  on  board  the  Comwallis. 

Tliiwfthiwl  the  day  both  the  CSiinese  and  Tartar 

tiMjp*  erioetd  a  determined  bravery,  which  commanded 

«gr  reepeet ;  and  I  believe  I  may  safely  say,  that  the 

tfpcr  cVaaaes,  tram  the  first  to  the  last,  have  diown,  by 

(hur  eoodae^  that  they  cannot  brook  defeat ;  for,  al- 

^toagh  we  have  captured. many  a  Mandarin,  we  were 

r   able  to  keep  them  prisoners  for  any  length  of 

,  they  having  either  starved  themselves  by  refusing 

;  fbod,  or  otherwise  committed  suicide. 

t  Oiinese  have  shown  many  individual  instances  of 

I  gallantry I  feel  persuaded 

ths^  if  drilled  under  English  officers,  they  would  prove 
e^oa^  if  Bot  saperior,  to  the  Sepoys ;  they  have  greater 
phjaieal  power,  greater  obstinacy,  and,  consequently, 
■nds  tk*t  retain  impressions  with  greater  tenacity,  and 
woold  be  slow  to  lose  confidence  after  it  was  once  built 
■poa  the  toondatiou  of  their  vanity. 

On  the  next  day  the  work  of  havoc  was  not 
fittuad  complete  in  all  its  stages.  When  Captain 
Loch  walked  with  a  friend  over  the  scene  of  the 
"  last  day's  alaoghter,"  they  could  hardly  get  along 
dM  streets  for  piles  of  plunder. 

dates  of  beautiful  China,  bronze  ornaments,  vases, 
aatiaa,  mlks,  crape,  and  gold  embroidery ;  besides,  bales 
of  mtmtr  articles  were  strewed  about  in  every  direc- 
Ihs  beet  had  been  selected  and  carried  for  a  short 
I  aatil  a  new  object  attracted  the  pilferer's  eye, 
the  old  was  east  away  and  trodden  under  foot. 
The  Chiawse  were  the  most  numerous  and  systematic 
^oaderers. 

The  work  of  death  was  still  progressing.  Captain 
Qrey  aod  I  entered  a  house,  where  we  saw  twenty 
VidifS  of  women  and  young  girls,  some  hanging,  others 
cztcaded  opon  the  floor ;  all  had  either  committed  sui- 


cide, or  been  destroyed  by  their  relatives.  A  panic  had 
seized  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  and  evuy  second 
house  contained  self-immolated  victims.  We  saved 
several  lives,  but  they  were  to  the  destroyed  as  drops 
are  to  the  ocean. 

On  our  progress  to  the  General's  quarters,  we  lost  our 
way  by  leaving  the  ramparts,  and  entered  a  portion  of 
the  CUnese  town  hitherto  unvisited.  Apparitions'  flrom 
the  lower  regions  could  not  have  caused  greater  conster- 
nation among  the  crowds  of  unfortunate  people,  busily 
collecting  their  goods,  and  sending  their  wives  and  fit- 
milies  into  the  oonntay  by  a  postern  gate  that  had 
escaped  our  notice,  than  we  three  (including  a  middy 
of  the  Endymion)  produced  among  them,  particularly 
among  the  poor  women,  many  of  whom,  I  fancy,  had 
seldom,  if  ever  before,  left  the  precincts  of  their  gardens. 
Some  were  very  good-looking,  and  all  had  a  grace 
peculiarly  their  own.  Two  poor  creatures,  evidently 
belonging  to  the  higher  class,  had  blackened  their  fuses 
to  oonceaJ  their  beauty — a  thin  disguise  to  the  prying 
oyes  of  licentiousness.  However,  it  is  my  belief  that 
less  viUany  was  perpetrated  than  could  have  been  rea- 
sonably expected,  taking  into  consideration  the  anarchy 
that  always,  for  a  time,  prevails  in  a  captured  city. 
Those  they  hod  cause  to  fear  most  were,  beyond  all 
doubt,  their  own  countrymen. 

These  are  apt  passages  for  the  Tracts  of  the 
Peace  Society.  It  is  a  curious,  if  true  fact,  that 
the  Chinese  when  the  most  afraid  laugh  the 
heartiest.  The  laugh  must  be  hysterical,  Sar- 
donic, or  what  the  Scotch  call  the  "  laugh  o'  Bal* 
muUo." 

The  famous  Tartar  general  of  Chin-kian-foo  will, 
no  doubt,  be  immortalized  in  the  annals  of  every 
people  Bjrmpathizing  in  the  military  spirit.  Two 
days  after  the  action,  while  Mr.  Morrison,  the  in« 
terpreter,  was  viewing  the  ruins  of  hb  house,  his 
funeral  pile,— where,  with  the  spirit  of  an  old 
Roman,  when  all  was  lost,  the  brave  soldier  set 
himself  down  in  his  spacious  hall,  and  gave  orders 
to  fire  the.boilding, — he  discovered  the  civil  secre* 
tary  of  the  general  hid  in  the  garden.  The  man 
had  many  important  papers  about  him,  and  he  was 
brought  on  board  one  of  the  ships  to  have  them 
examined. 

He  spoke  of  his  lost  master  with  great  feeling,  and 
described  him  as  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  men. 
Some  of  the  despatches  were  trom  him  to  the  Emperor, 
others  ft-om  the  Sovereign.  The  farmer  gave  a  fiiithful 
account  of  our  movements  trom  Wooeung  to  the  day  of 
our  anchoring  off  Chin-kiang-foo.  He  expressed  his  un- 
alterable fidelity  and  determination  to  fight  to  the  last ; 
but  at  the  same  time  conjured  his  master,  with  the  pro- 
phetic foresight  of  a  doomed  man,  to  end  this  war,  at 
least,  until  their  warlike  resources  were  more  syste- 
matically arranged,  and  the  troops  recruited  and  con- 
centrated. He  alluded  to  our  science  and  energy ;  but 
did  not  allow  that  the  barbarian's  Queen  possessed  more 
devoted,  or  braver  subjects 'than  his  august  master.  He 
mentioned  all  his  own  arrangements  and  readiness  to 
await  the  attack ;  and,  if  joined  by  some  expected  rein- 
forcements, his  expectations  of  success.  He  couoluded 
by  saying,  that  his  walls  were  high,  and  in  good  repair, 
and  that  the  city,  which  some  years  before  beat  back  an 
organised  banditti,  amounting  to  300,000  men,  might  be 
able  to  repulse  a  few  "  barbarians." 

The  Emperor's  letters  are  full  of  reproaches  for  battles 
lost,  accusations  of  cowardice  against  men  who  had  died 
bravely  while  he  was  writing  these  bitter  letters,  and 
threats  in  the  event  of  future  failure. 

From  this  period  negotiations  were  going  on 
more  actively,  though  the  ships  were  still  steering 
onward  towards  Nanking.  The  Celestials  did  not 
make  a  very  bad  figure  at  these  conferences, 
though  they  fell  into  the  common  mistake  of  car- 
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rjing  diplomacy,  or  shiUy-shallying,  too  far ;  or  of 
ijtoi  knowing  Uie  e^iact  point  at  which  yielding 
frankly  become*  true  wisdom,  and  dallying  utter 
IbUy.  Of  one  preliminary  conference  we  have  the 
following  lively  relation.  The  Barbarian  negotia- 
tors and  their  interpreters  were^  on  this  occasion, 
«U  young  men,  of  sught  build,  and  ratW  dbabby 
u  tlwir  equiioneati^  after  their  hard  oamp«^;n. 

We  were  lecelred  at  the  entrance  of  the  spacious 
oontt  of  the  ten^Ie  by  a'bevy  of  maadarins,  maa  the 
bhie  to  the  brass  bnttoo.  Difbrent  from  us,  they  rastled 
IB  entbroidered  silks  and  flowered  nraslin  of  a  design 
and  beanty  of  texture  worthy  even  to  deck  the  forms  of 
OUT  own  mir  dames.  They  marshalled  ub  with  many 
obsequious  bows,  and  really  much  graceful  courtesy, 
into  the  great  luiU  of  audience,  where  Mr.  Secretary 
*  Whang  •*  and  the  Tartar  General "  Chin  "  were  stand- 
ing to  rtcelre  ns.  After  Mr.  MorrisDn  had  severally 
fai&odttced  us,  we  sat  down  in  obairs  that  wooId<  have 
held  two  Daniel  Lamberts,  ronnd  a  square  table.  Whang 
Opposite  Malcohn,  I  next  to  Chin,  and  Mr.  ThOm  oppo- 
site me.  Mr.  Morrison  retired  to  another  table  to 
translate  sotie  papers. 

Whang,  a  maa  of  seren  or  eight  and  thirty,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  rising  stetesmen  in  Chma,  and 
his  manners  and  conrersation  marked  him  a  perfect 
gentleman.  I  do  not  remember  ever  haying  met,  eren 
in  my  own  eoontry,  a  pemm  of  more  gentle  a»d  polisked 
manner  or  oourteons  breeding  than  this  CSiinese,  so 
different  bom  the  minority  of  hia  countrymen  in  their 
interconrse  with  ibreigners.  The  Genena  was  a  portly 
old  veteran  of  about  sixty,  wearing  a  little,  gray,  totted 
beard,  a  plain  dress,  crystal  ball,  and  peaeoek's  feather. 
Bis  red  ball  had  been  taken  away,  for  some  offence, 
shortly  hetare  erne  anival. 

The  other  mandarins  stood  ronnd  among  the  servants, 
and  listened,  as  was  the  universal  custom,  to  all  that  was 
dlsoossed. 

At  the  door  were  a  few  peaee-keepeis,  or  police, 
wearing  red  felt  conical  caps,  each  topped  with  a  cook's 
feather,  which  traversed  round  upon  a  swivel.  They 
were  armed  with  cow-hide  whips,  which 'they  kept  in 
pretty  fteqnent  use  npon  the  shoulders  of  the  pressing 
and  ehatteriug  rabble  ontside. 

While  Hr.  Morrison  was  transcribing  copies  of  his 
p^pen,  tea  was  handed  ronnd  by  the  attendants,  and 
whether  drank  or  not,  a  hot  cup,  every  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes, superseded  the  colder  beverage. 

Mt^  Malcolm  demanded  to  see  the  Emperor's  com- 
mission, which,  after  some  little  delay,  and  great  cere- 
mony, was  brought  forth  &om  a  chest  by  a  mandarin, 
nnder  whose  special  charge  it  appeared  to  be.  He  car- 
ried the  roll  of  yellow  silk  in  both  his  hands,  and  pro- 
ceeded— lis  eyes  reverentially  fixed  npon  it — with  slow 
and  solemn  steps  towards  the  table,  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  Whang  with  tenderness  and  forced  resignation. 
The  produce  of  the  silk  wrapper  was  a  little,  shabby, 
yellow  box,  badly  made,  and  worse  painted,  containing 
the  power,  which  Morrison,  on  examination,  prononnced, 
as  fiir  as  he  was  able  to  judge,  authentic. 

I  was  greatly  amused  watching  the  anxious  and  hor- 
rified faces  of  the  various  Chinese  when  Mr.  Morrison 
touched  the  commission;  and  I  thought  the  old  keeper 
would  have  fiiinted  on  the  spot  when  he,  for  an  instant, 
held  it  in  one  hand. 

In  China,  the  same  respect  is  paid  to  an  Imperial 
edict,  or  the  mark  of  the  vermilion  pencil,  that,  with  ns, 
the  sovereign  only  receives  in  person.  There  are  many 
powers  delegated  by  sign-manual  throughout  the  empire, 
and,  in  these  cases,  the  same  homage  is  bestowed  upon 
the  written  name  of  the  Kmperor,  that  is,  in  other  coun- 
tries, only  yielded  to  the  prince  himself. 

After  onr  skeleton  treaty  was  satis&ctorily  arranged, 
and  written  bofli  in  Chinese  and  English,  one  copy  being 
kept  by  the  mandarins,  tiie  other  by  Malcolm,  for  Sb 
Henry's  inspection,  we  rose  to  depart,  and  tlw  old  6eii»- 
iral  laughingly  remarked  that  the  conditions  were  hard, 
but,  after  afi,  were  only  what  they  would  have  demanded 


nnder  similar  circumstances;  that  a  war  between  la- 
tions  might  be  likened  to  a  game  of  chance,  in  which  flu 
loser  must  pay  the  winner ;  that  this  time  they  were  the 
unfortunates,  from  having  neglected  the  art  of  yrax  dsr- 
faig  centuries  of  peace  toid  prosperity ;  that  our  ships 
were  our  stiDnghold  and  glory,  and  had  prored  tbor 
curse. 

Ca^ttun  Loch  concludes  &Qm  i^h&t  lui  ha^  aeen, 
that,  m  the  event  o^  another  war,  tbs  Q^'Vw  'wiQ 
manage  their  military  affairs  muc^  totter.  Tbeyve 
cool  and  apt  scholars.  Ot  a  snbseqaent  ^tei^ew 
with  higher  dignitaries,  this  is  a  dde-gladce  ^ — 

Getting  into  the  steamer,  shod  in  their  thick  Tartar 
boots,  was  to  them  a  service  of  danger,  and  which  cinaed 
considerable  delay.  At  last  they  paddled  np,  and.  cajne 
alongside  from  the  steamer  in  the  Admiral's  baige.    . 

A  number  of  subordinate  oBeen  and 

attendants,  besides  three  or  four  uiandiirins  whom  we 
knew,  from  having  been  brought  in  ooittact  with  tliegi  at 
Chasan  and  Ning-po,  fbllowed  in  their  wake.  Itlie;  pre- 
sented, in  their  flowing  robes,  a  lively  contrast  ti  onr 
close  fitting  and  (I  think)  ungraceful  dress. 

After  a  few  of  ns  had  been  presented,  the  anthoritiea 
entered  the  Admiral's  cabin,  and  were  ushered  to  a  large 
sofa,  placed  to  face  forwards,  so  that  they  mig^t  see 
everybody  and  everything.  Sir  Henry  sat  oa  the  left-^ 
the  Chinese  seat  of  honour — ^the  General  oa'the  tighi,  and 
the  Admiral,  as  the  host,  I  think,  next  to  hiiL  Tea, 
coffee,  wine,  sweetmeats,  and  cherr7-btaody,wexe  hsaded 
round,  the  last  of  which  they  aeafly  a^reciated. 

As  this  was  merely  iatendedT to  be  a  visit  of  cerenonj, 
no  questions  relative  to  fbfure  arrangements  wer6  tnooted. 

Ke-ying  evinced  considerable  iuierest  in  all  he  saw, 
although  he  never  trespassed  on  good-breeding,  of  forgot 
what  was  due  to  his  dignity,  by  asking  qnesSons.  Eli- 
poo,  who  was  upwards  of  ei^ty,  appeared  f^tignM,  and 
his  conntenance  bore  a  sad  expresaien  of  mntal  seflbr- 
ing;  whidi  is  net  to  be  wondwed  at,  poer  old  man,  con- 
sidering the  many  misfortunes  asd  heavy  displeasare  at 
his  Imperial  master  that  had  uises  to  hiia  oat  <rf  lus 
fomer  interconrse  with  ns. 

New-king  sat  witheat  showing  any  OBtward  «r  visible 
sign,  beyond  an  occasional  onaek  of  aatisfiwtiw  after 
each  glass  of  diarry-braady. 

The  Oenwal  was  as  toqnacions  as  on  the  fat  eeeasioa 
that  I  saw  him,  and  pi«tMded  a  gnat  iatereot  ia,  and 
examined  with  a  eritieal  biqsialtirtness,  nrrrything  ap- 
pertaining to  the  art  of  war.        .... 

The  Commissioners,  at  the  Admiral's  iavitatioB,  walked 
round  the  various  deisks ;  and  I  was  somewhat  amused 
to  see  that  the  men,  to  make  their  messes  look  the 
smarter,  had  decorated  the  riielves  Wi^  amaU  joe-images, 
and  a  few  other  articles  of  choice  taste,  Oat  they  had 
picked  np  in  tlieir  perambulations.  Well  ailg^  the 
CUaese  have  ezchumed  with  Samsea, 
«0 indignity!  O  Mot 
To  honour  and  religion ! " 

Bat  they  acted  the  wiser  part  of  **  laifitffdirt,  laititx 
palter;"  and  even  their  noisy  train  wi^,  by  l^uqibled 
vanity,  recalled  to  a  temporary  sense  of  decoruni.     ' 

If  the  Chinese  had  strong  feelings,  whether  re- 
ligious or  superstitious,  such  insultLig  displays  as 
this  ought  to  have  been  decidedly  checked. 

The  Imperial  Commissioners,  upon  one  occa- 
sion, gave  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  and  his  friends  a 
grand  entertainment,  at  which  tliey  were  well- 
crammed  and  weQ-flatteied.  It  Was  given  in  a 
splendid  suite  of  apartments,  highly  decorated  in 
the  Chinese  taste.  Some  parts  of  the  banquet 
must  have  been  rather  a  tax  npon  an  eldeily  &ig- 
lish  gentleman^  patience ;  but  what  will  a  zealous 
plenipotentiary  not  submit  to  ? 

The  tables  and  chain  were  covered  with  fed  em- 
broidered drapery,  and  the  floor  with  crimson  drqgget. 
The  bottom  of  this  room  opened  into  a  court  wUch  #as 
canopied  by  a  cbeqaeied  silk  awning. 
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A  mote  tolerable  band  than  we  had  yet  heard  com- 
meneed,  as  we  lat  dowo,  a  tone  resembling  a  pibroch, 
^id  MB&uad  to  pi»x  tloonglMat  the  repast.  Yonng 
whito-l>wktoB^  TOiiii<ftariM  haaded  loand  tea,  hoi  wine, 
and  sweetmeats,  while  a  conrersatioa  npos  general  sub- 
jects was  maintained  between  the  Commissioners  and 
Sir  Tteiaj  tbrongh  the  medium  of  the  interpreters. 

liameroas  patties  ef  minced  meat,  pork,  arrow  root, 
vsndoeQi  aoof,  «iA  meat  in  it,  pig's  ear  soap,  and 
di8)M«>  were  wrred  in  successiou,  in  small 
..  i^yer  l>aaUis,aad  in  proportion  to  our  varioua 
capabilliiesin  making  iliese  messes  disappear,  we  seemed 
to  rlM  in  the  estimation  of  the  beholders.  Bnt  human 
natal*  eonld  net  support  this  ordeal  long,  and,  as  a  coup 
cb  grao0,  Ke-yhig  iudated  npm  Sir  Henry  opening  his 
mootb,  wU)*  hi,  wiU>  gnftt  dexterity,  shot  into  it 
MT«ial  immeiwe  sngac-plans.  I  shall  never  forget  Sir 
Henry's  foce  of  determined  resignation  after  he  found 
remonstrances  were  of  uo  avail ;  nor  the  figure  of  Ke- 
ying, as  he  stood  planted  before  him,  in  the  attitude  of  a 
shert-elghted  «Id  lady  threading  a  needle,  poising  the 
btmmt  kMiU  ketweaa  faiB  fiager  and  thumb  preparatory 
to  his  BWMfafbl  throw. 

After  Hub  i^  tables  l^ere  cleared  and  bosinsss  oom- 
menced. 

'the  demands,  written  in  both  languages,  were  again 
lead ;  Aid,  with  the  ezeeptian  at  first  of  a  slight  demur 
Kt  oar  detestien  of  Gkasao  es  a  guarantee  ontU  the  ftill 
payiMWt  of  the  31>0«0,000  of  deUure,  and  a  wish  t»  ez- 
olnde  Foo-ohoo-too  from  free  tradet  were  uiuutimoaa^ 
agreed  to. 

Hie  onlj  tUng  about  which  the  Chinese  Com- 
ndadoneTB  showed  great  anxiety,  was  to  be  rid  of 
their  tronblesome  visiters,  and  get  back  possession 
of  their  forts ;  but  of  this  no  hope  could  be  giren. 


till  every  point  demanded  had  been  conceded.  Sir 
Heniy  Pottinger  at  this  time  tools  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  Opium  question.  The  Chinese 
argued  tliat  the  growth  of  the  poppy  should  be 
prohibited  in  India ;  while  he  contended,  that  if 
the  Chinese  gave  up  the  use  of  opium,  none  would 
be  grown  for  them :  which  is  an  incontrovertible, 
if  not  the  best  possible  argument.  He  afterwards 
employed  better  reasoning.  Having  drawn  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  England  fiom 
barbarism  to  a  state  of  wealth  and  civilisation, 
through  mild  government  and  a  tolerably  free  com- 
merce, 

He  oasually  mentioned  instances  of  governments  hav- 
ing fiuled  to  attain  their  objects  by  endeavouring  to  ex- 
clude any  particular  article  of  popular  desire :  tobacco 
was  one  of  those  he  alluded  to ;  and  now  that  it  was 
legalised,  not  only  did  it  produce  a  large  revenue  to  the 
crown,  bnt  it  was  more  moderately  indulged  in  in  Bri- 
tain than  elsewhere. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  treaty  was  formally 
signed  ;  and  Captain  Loch,  quitting  Nanking,  de- 
scended the  magnificent  river,  the  great  artery  of 
China.  An  Appendix  to  the  volume  contains  a 
good  deal  of  geographical  and  statistical  informa- 
tion ;  but  its  charm  and  interest  is  the  author's 
personal  adventures  and  narrative,  which',  as  our 
readers  may  see,  form  a  pleasant  and  instructive 
addition  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  this 
memorable  war. 
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Ifutnerotu  Cata  of  SutgUat  Operation!  witiout  pain  in 
the  Metmerie  State  ;  vith  Bemarls  on  the  Opposition  of 
iMORjr  meaiberf  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgieal 
Society  to  the  reception  of  the  inestimable  blessings  of 
Me»merism.    By  John  ^^otson,  M.t).,  F.B.S. 
Da.  £i,LioisoN,  having  placed  himself  in  a  false  position 
with  his  professional  brethren  and  the  public,  has,  un- 
h^pily,  lost  his  temper,  and  been  betrayed  into  some- 
thing very  like  injustice  and  unfairness  in  the  contro- 
versy he  wages  with  the  medical  world.    In  November 
last,  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgieal  Society  of  Lon- 
don were  induced,  through  curiosity  or,  as  probably, 
ooortesy  and  importunity,  to  hear  read  the  account  of  a 
case  of  successful  amputation  of  the  thigh  during  the  Hes- 
,  meric  sleep,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  and, 
cense^uently,  it  is  alleged,  without  his  feeling  pain. 
.  pf,  £Uiot6<^  was  not  a  witaess  of  the  operation,  which 
took  place  in  a  district  hospital  in  Nottinghamshire ;  bnt 
he  not  only  believes  in  the  ease  as  it  was  stated,  in  which 
there  is  no  harm  whatever,  but  is  exceedingly  indignant 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chir- 
nigjeal  SMiety,  beoanae  they  withhold  their  assent  from 
what  they  eamwt  believe.  He  charges  them  roundly  with 
ignorance,  prejudice,  wilful  injustice,  and  the  obstinate 
d«nial  of  an  obvious  and  well-attested  ftict;  and  he  has 
lAdignai^tly  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  their  body.    As  a 
Acatter  eif  coarse,  t^  Society,  having  listened  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  ease,  (the  sole  authorities  for  which  were  a 
IiVr.  Topham,  a  lawyer,  who  Mesmerized  the  patient, 
a*id  a  Mr.  Ward,  a  surgeon,  who  performed  the  opera- 
tv-^n,)  pMNd  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  paper  read  before 


them, "  without  a  dissentient  voice;"  but  great  was  their 
astonishment  when,  next  day,  it  was  sent  into  the  world  as 
if  it  had  been  published  wiUi  their  approbation  and  sanc- 
tion, though  most  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Society 
had,  when  the  paper  was  read,  urged  formidable  objec- 
tions, and  expressed  the  strongest  doubts  of  the  facts. 
They  were  naturally  very  indignant  at  the  unhajidsome 
advantage  which  had  been  taken  of  their  good-nature 
in  listening  to  the  case  at  all. 

The  case  had,  in  short,  been  ushered  into  the  world  under 
false  pretences ;  and  the  whole  proceedings  were  oblite- 
rated from  the  minutes  of  the  society.  Now,  Dr.  Elliot- 
son  is  of  opinion, "  that  the  society  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain" of  a  publication  which  virtually  made  the  Society 
a  party  to  this  singular  case.  Among  the  professional  gen- 
tlemen who  attacked  the  statement  when  it  v^as  read  be- 
fore the  society,  and  whom  Dr.  EUioteon  cuts  up  with  all 
his  powers  of  sarcasm  and  invective,  were  Mr.  Coulson, "  a 
surgeon  practising  in  the  city;"  Dr.  Moore, "  a  physician- 
accoucheur;"  several  young  surgeons;  Dr.  James  John- 
son; Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  who  is  smartly  twitted  for  his 
ignorance  and  inconsistency;  and  Mr.  Listen  the  surgeon, 
who  is  repeatedly  reproached  with  cruelty  and  brutali- 
ty, for  the  single  act  of  having  pinched  the  skin  off  a 
girl's  hand  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  shamming  insensibility  and  occasional  cata- 
lepsy, and  wished  to  test.  Dr.  George  Burrowes  was 
also  among  the  doubters  of  the  reality  of  the  case  of 
amputation  without  pain ;  and  Sir  Benjanun  Brodie, 
whom  Dr.  Elliotson  cannot  forgive  for  his  scepticism,  or 
for  the  jsomethmgs-else  which  led  him  to  say,  as  the 
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iDoctor  reports,  when  tho  O'Keys  were  in  tUa  Maze  of 
(hoir  fame,  th»t  <*  ke  4ialik«d  taming  his  horses'  be&de 
towards  Rnssell  Square  to  see  a  patient,  lest  people 
shonld  thislc  he  was  going  to  that  seene  of  hosbug, 
Uniyersity  College  flospital."  «  Sir  Benjamin  Bndie 
is  to  be  pitied,"  [for  his  indifference  to  Br.  Elliotson's 
^emonstnUioos  in  Mesmeiiea,]  "  but  he  is  also  to.be 
eoHdemned."  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  squally  cold  to 
the  phenomena  of  Animal  Magnetism;  but  he  Was  aiore 
excusable, — as  a  man  "  scantily  informed,  and  endowed 
with  but  a  moderate  degree  of  the  higher  intellectual 
£»cuHies."  As  a  proof  of  Dr.  Elliotson's  fairness  in 
argument  and  of  his  logic,  we  find  Urn  placing  those 
who  refused  to  examine  Galileo's  disoovaries,  and  who 
died  in  ignorance  of  the  diseorerles  of  Newton,  in  the 
same  category  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Sir  Benja- 
min Brodie  in  their  scepticism  or  indifference  to  Mes- 
merism ;  forgetting,  apparently,  that  this  agency  hsR 
been  familiar  to  all  Enrope  for  sixty  years,  aad  tol- 
erably well  sifted,  and  is  not  just  yet  entitied  tonnk 
with  the  great  truths  with  which  It  is  compared  by  its 
advocate.  Another  specimen  of  Dr.  Elliotson's  foir- 
aess  is  the  assertion,  that  Cuvier  aad  La  Place  were 
thorengh  belioTers  in  Animal  llagastism«  and  conse- 
quently in  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  it,  oc  that 
may  yet  emanate  from  it.  Nay,  the  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge  is,  by  a  side-wind,  pressed  into 
the  service  ofAnimtU  Magaetiii»,  as, "  in  its  article  SoM- 
nambuliim,  in  the '  Penay  Cyclopedia,'  Mesmerism  is  ad- 
mitted to  tho  extent  even  of  daimoyemoti'  and  this  while 
Lord  Brougham  was  president  of  the  Society,  and  the  Bi- 
shop of  Durham  and  many  men  of  the  first  distinction  in 
floienee  were  on  the  committee;  all  of  whom  must  conse- 
quently be  hsldas  believers  in  the  doctrines  they  dissem- 
tnate.  With  most  of  the  "  nnaerons  otiier  eaiw"  of  the 
Pamphlet,  besides  the  gieat  otie  that  is  the  rabjeqt  «f  dis- 
pute, the  public  is  already  acquainted.  Some  are  of 
teeth  extracted  during  the  mesmeric  sleep ;  one  is  the 
cutting  tlie  tendons  at  the  back  of  a  contracted  luiee- 
Joint  that  had  prenrioosly  been  mesmerized  for  three 
months  ;  Dr.  ESliotson  himself  reperts  a  remarirable 
'  cure  of  a  severe  fbrm  of  St.  Titai^  danoe  of  nine  years' 
standing,  which  he  made  by  Mesmerism,  tfa'ongh  Dr.  Him, 
who  also  treated  it,  thought  the  case  feigned.  Now, 
when  doctors  differ,  who  shall  deeide  between  them  t  It 
was  eertalnly,  if  real,  a  very  obstiaate  ease.  The  well- 
known  old  case  of  the  French  lady  operated  npoD  for  can- 
cer, makes  another  of  the  "numerous  oases."  Mr.  Braid  of 
Manchester  has,  in  one  year,  accomplished  four  times  the 
number  of  cures  by  Hypnotism — bis  peculiar  modification 
of  Mesmerism— that  are  reported  by  Dr.  EUiotson.  This 
isno reproach  to Dr.ElliotsoB.  Hehasdonewell^'-thongh 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  allow  him- 
self to  get  so  very  angry,  and  descend  to  unhandsome 
remarks  on  die  nnmber  of  a  man's  door-plates,  or  the 
qnarter  of  London  in  which  he  resides ;  or  to  taunt  Mr. 
Wakley  with  his  ignoraaee  of  Latin  and  of  everything 
else,  becanse  that  genttemah  has  not  been  able  to  see  the 
cases  of  the  Misses  O'Key  with  his  eyes.  Dr.  Elliotson 
complains  bitterly  of  the  incredulity  shown  by  the 
medical  profession  to  the  singular  phenomena  exhibited 
by  these  celebrated,  and  to  him  &tal  sisters.  Many  of 
the  profbssion  will  be  equally  ast<mish6d  at  what  they 
consider  the  credulity  of  Dr.  KlUotson  and  the  other 
bellevets.  Of  the-  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  own  eon- 
■vietion  there  can  be  no  question  ;  and  a  little  patience, 
could  he  command  it,  and  if  truth  bo  on  his  eide^  will 


bring  ill  right.  The  ease  of  the  m»a%h*'iMJl  b> 
thigh  ampntated  withent  fbeKng  pafa,  vi^  tf >real,  MM 
long  remain  solitary ;  andmltipUed  -eaacH  wiU  ««atpel 
belief  hi  all  that  Dr.  EUiotson  eontedds  Owv  lica 
are  not  to  be  soolded  and  bnHied  into  coufiuti— . 
Dr.  BlUetaoa  shoidd  allerw  tiie  flira«4arttta4e-tD  «tfaen 
which  ha  takes  to  himselt  'Bwc  y^itnttuu  M^  CiMne- 
vix.had  ataitledj  if  uit  cMivimMd  haa,  he  aUeawil  ithe 
subject  to  dr^;  and  irare  Meni*i»  the  Marquis  d« 
Poysegnr,  pr  Chenavix,  ^Uve  at  this  mompa;^  bf  wooU 
differ  {nun,  t^en  in  the  very  fundamental  ;pnaaij^  of 
their  doctrine^the  power  which  one  persoa,  e^a.  ex- 
erotse  over  another  by  his  tnU ,-  which  every  believer  in 
Animal  Msgnetismhas  held  until  now,  that  Dr.  EUiot- 
son bjEoivches  the  new  heresy  of  the  magnetiaer'a  will 
having  no  influence  whatever. 

One  must  regret  that  a  man  of  the  charactei  and  at- 
tainments of  Dr.  Elliotson  should  allow  himself  to  ^eak 
in  the  manner  he  does  of  Magendie;  only  beoanse  the 
acute  Frenchman  is  the  opponent  of  Phrenology  and 
Mesmerism;  but  it  i^  yet  more  deplorable  that  ho  can- 
net  spare  a  commission  graced  with  the  vener^bie  name 
of  Franklin,  becanse  its  report,  made  sbct/  jresrv  ago, 
was  wholly  unfavourable  to  the  then  novel  and  aetoaish- 
ing  doctrines  of  Mesmer. 
The  Uand-hook  of  TatU;  or  Jlow  (o  tbten*  Wifrhn^An, 

eyateiallf  Catiognt,  Pietnrtt,  Qnd  Statntf,,    J^j  Tabina 

Fictor.    Longman,  &  Co.  . 

We  have  never  met  with  a  compendious  treatise  on 
Art,  and  the  principles  which  should  goi^.  titata  in 
judging  of  its  productions,  that  contained  mo9  excellent 
matter  than  this  small  unpretending  volume.  It  is  ex- 
pressly compiled  for  the  instruction  of  t^e  Public,  and 
with  a  view  to  that  era  in  Art  which  the  decoration  of 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  present  disu^j 
of  the  Cartoons  in  Westminster  Hall,  may  be  g^i^tad 
to  create.  It  exhibits  the  opiniofis.af  tl)c  best, artists 
and  critics  of  all  ages.  It  is  not  intf  i^ded  to  instr^ict  the 
student  in  art,  though  he  may  proJBt  much  b^  its  Icjssons, 
— ^but  to  tell  the  observer  how  h«  may^'udge  oif  the  pro. 
ductiona  of  the  Fine  Arts.  It  is  not  flattering  to  set 
out  with  saying  that  England,  in  the  art  of  design,  ia  not 
only  immeasurably  behind  Italy,  but  falls  short  of  what 
France  aspires  to,  and  Germany  has  aocompliahed:  but 
this  is  qualified  by  the  admission  that  Enghuid  Is,  never- 
theless, quite  capable  of  efficient  progress. 

That  this  Hand-book  merits  even  higher  pnise  thaa 
we  have  bestowed  upon  it,  the  intelligent  reader  will 
learn  ftrom  the  following  specimens,  while  he  receives  a 
few  sound  lessons  on  taste : — 

TBE  TBVE  AETIST. 

A  painter  who  only  knows  how  to  colotir.  If  he' eolonrs 
well,  has  made  Umelf  master  Of  a  difleaU  «r*h,'and 
deeerres  sack  pniae  as  yon  woald'  htttnr  vpttiM:  good 
woduaan  ;  but  he  is  not  an  artist. 

A  painter  who  invents,  composes,  and  colours  sub- 
jects which  are  pretty  and  pleasing  enough  in  ihem- 
selvGs,  bat  produce  no  eftet  npon  the  mind,  nor  any  re- 
sult beyond  the  visual  gratffloatioti  «f  tte'^bBerMt^-aic- 
rits  undonbtedly  the  fint  laiilr  smnnyt  deeoraton  ;  but 
he  is  not  an  artist. 

But  the  painter  who  represents  idaas  exalted.  Just, 
and  noble,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  transmit  them  from 
the  canvass  into  the  breasts  of  those  who  behold  it»  and 
to  excite  in  tliem  the  emotions,  tbooghts,  allbetioiu^  or 
antipathies  with  which  he  is  hijiaself  inspired, — he  w  an 
artist,  eq.ual  in  all  respects  to  the  first  of  oratoc%]ioets, 
or  historians,  ,.  ^j,, 

XRB  UNITS  OF  IIDTAKIOM  IN  4M»ir-.'  '■  . 

The«rtist  who  jmitatedNature  piNcis*)]r-a«  sbe  is, 
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Vrpnlc^.  hii  Miitnly  in  Us  aim.  A  Tepresentation  of 
what  is  constantly  before  our  eyes  is  not  worth  so  much 
UbttbW.  A  country  lout,  betraying  in  his  attitude  and 
coantenanee  the  very  picture  of  rustic  simplicity,  irhile 
he  scratches  his  head  to  stimulate  it  for  an  answer  to 
the  plainest  question, — a  serrant  girl  down  on  her 
knees,  'with  sleeves  ta^ed  up  to  the  elbows,  laboriously 
employed  in'sernbbing  away  at  the  floor  of  a  room  fhr- 
mahed  with  a  conple  of  straw-bottomed  chairs,  a  deal 
table,  of  which  the  legs  appear  to  have  a  {t«n  on  the 
'wsll,  a  bandbox  of  blue  paper,  and  a  bed  covered  with  a 
patdlwork  quilt, — are,  no  doubt,  quite  natural.  And 
when  the  artist  has  represented  these  objects  so  truly 
that  yon  teA  obliged  to  listen  for  the  vacant  reply, — 
that  yon  seem  to  see  the  flush  of  perspiration  on  the 
hottsenuud's  ikee, — or  foncy  for  the  moment  that  the 
eooDterpane  is  really  made  of  cotton  print, — ^what  have 
yoa  gained  t  Would  you  wish  to  live  in  constant  in- 
tereoone  with  just  such  companions  at  yoor  hearth  t — 
to  see  the  room  you  occupy  bedecked  vrith  such  mate- 
rials !  Then  why  do  yon  wish  to  have  them  on  your 
walls  !  No  ;  the  real  value  of  art  does  not  consist  in 
poTtraying  Nature  just  as  she  is,  bat  as  she  might  be ; — 
in  depicting  that  which  is  not  of  common  but  uncommon 
ecenmnce, — ^which,  in  short,  is  never  seen  at  one  time, 
or  united  in  one  object.  Hence  those  employed  in  re- 
prodaeing  images  it  mere  nature  are  but  copyists  ;  and 
however  much  manual  labour  they  may  bestow  upon 
these  eopies  of  theirs,  they  certainly  do  not  merit  any 
very  grMt  degree  of  praise.  There  are  cases  where 
they  would  be  even  censurable,  and  most  so  when  the 
imitation  was  most  perfect  and  most  true.  Who  can 
endure  the  sight  of  monsters  or  tortures  when  so  uatu- 
rally  represented  as  to  appear  real !  If  the  Laocoon 
inspired  horror,  it  wonld  immediately  cease  to  be  a  pro- 
daetion  of  the  line  arts  ;  the  efiiact  of  which,  as  has  been 
said,  must  always  be  to  excite  emotions  of  pleasure,  be 
the  representation  illustrative  of  what  passion  or  quality 
it  may, — joy,  sorrow,  majesty,  grace,  or  hatred. 

The  following  rules,  and  those  which  precede  them, 
shonld  be  conned  over  before  visiting  Exhibitions,  and 
afterwards  stitched  up  with  onr  catalogues : — 

Do  not  allow  yonrself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  cele- 
brity of  names.  A  name  makes  nothing.  Hamlet  or 
Othello  would  give  you  equal  pleasure  if  they  had  been 
anonymous  publications.  It  would  be  well  if  all  works 
were  anonymons  ;  conceive  that  they  are  so  ;  and  create 
for  yonrself  a  just  eonp-d'oeil  by  constant  exercise, 
whidi  will  teach  yon  how  to  discern  the  slightest  varia- 
tion in  the  forms,  proportions,  attitudes,  accessories,  char- 
acters, and  expression.  After  all,  a  good  copy  is  better 
than  a  bad  original. 

If  the  name  of  the  artist  is  not  allowed  to  influence 
your  judgment,  neither  shonld  you  permit  yonr  reason 
to  be  endaved  by  submitting  It  to  the  dictation  of  others. 
How  seldom  is  it  that  a  man's  taste  is  formed  upon  his 
own  observations  1  Most  men  see  things,  not  in  their 
own  colours,  but  in  those  which  others  lutve  ascribed  to 
them ;  they  see  with  other  men's  eyes.  "  Take  your 
own  sentiments  for  your  guide,"  said  the  oracle  to  Cicero, 
"  and  not  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar."  When  yon  meet 
with  one  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  "  connois- 
seur," whose  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  science  of 
terms,  stories,  anecdotes  of  the  lives  of  artists,  the  vicis- 
litades  which  their  works  have  imdergone,  their  prices, 
their  soareity,  and  their  oelebrity — ^who  sweeps  his  hand, 
with  a  pecaliar  sort  of  air,  ever  some  litUe  spot  in  some 
great  picture,  or  imitates  with  his  forefinger  the  motion 
of  the  brush,  moving  and  circulating  over  the  canvass, 
as  it  wonld  do  in  the  hands  of  an  able  artist,  while  his 
eyebrows  areh  themselves  to  the  skies  at  the  mention  of 
a  name, — be  sore  that  that  man  is  an  impostor :  he  may 
be  a  snccessfhl  picture-dealer,  but  he  is  not  an  intelli- 
gent observer ;  nor  should  you  take  him  for  your  guide 
with  any  greater  confidence  than  yon  would  choose  to 
bestow  upon  a  critic  whose  knowledge  of  genuine  poetry 
was  ooafined  to  the  art  of  discerning  the  autograph  of 
•vsiy  author  from  a  forgery. 

Do  net  permit  yeurstlf  to  1>4  dscetvtd  hf  *b«w  tud 


glare,  nor  conceive  that  the  work  which  makes  the 
greatest  impression  upon  you  at  the  first  glance  is  there- 
fore the  best.  This  tells  only  at  the  Exhibition,  where 
everything  is  seen  through  a  false  medium,  distracted  as 
the  eye  must  be  by  the  bustle  of  company,  the  gaudy 
dresses,  the  glitter  of  frames  upon  the  wall,  and  the 
chaos  of  colours.  An  artist  tones  his  picture  there  for 
the  express  purpose  of  attracting  attention,  to  make  it 
prominent  by  casting  its  neighbour  into  shade.  Tlus  is 
called  "  Demolishing  a  rival." 

Again,  that  which  astonishes,  always  diminishes  in 
elTect  every  firesh  time  you  recur  to  it;  whereas  real 
worth  is  nnassuming,  is  often  overlooked  at  first,  but 
gradually  gains  upon  yon,  unfolds  new  beauties,  or  pre- 
sents the  same  ones  in  a  still  more  pleasing  aspect,  as 
often  as  yon  revisit  it.  The  "  Paradise  Lost"  was  sold 
for  £10,  and  remained  neglected  for  many  years  after 
its  publication ;  but  now  we  never  tire  with  reading  it ; 
and  the  oftener  read,  the  more  it  charms.  Mademoiselle 
de  Launay,  afterwards  Madame  de  Staiil, — who  had  a 
niece  living  with  her  possessed  of  considerable  personal 
beanty, — nsed  to  say, "  The  men  come  to  see  Sophia,  but 
they  stay  to  converse  with  me."  We,  too,  go  to  see  the 
pictures  at  the  Exhibition :  how  many  of  them  are  there 
with  which  we  should  wish  to  stay  and  converse ! 

Finally,  if  you  would  have  good  artists  and  great 
works,  never  consent  to  accept  the  merits  of  execution 
for  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  work.  The  value  qf  a  poem 
does  not  consist  in  hot-pressed  paper  and  Baskerville 
types.  If  a  painting  has  no  merit  beyond  its  beauty,  it 
luis  tailed  of  its  end ;  if  none  but  its  colouring,  it  has 
^iled  in  its  means.  To  be  perfect,  it  must  be  a  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  a  good  painting :  and  it  cannot  be  a  good 
picture  unless  it  improves  and  instructs  at  the  same 
time  that  it  pleases ;  for  it  is  not  the  eye  which  dis- 
cemeth  beauty,  but  the  intellect. 
Tola  of  the  Coloniet ;  or,  the  AdventHret  ofau  Emigrant. 
Edited  by  a  late  Colonial  Magistrate.  3  vols.  Saun- 
ders &  Otley. 

This  life-like  and  truthAil  picture  makes  the  reader 
quite  enamoured  of  the  ease,  finedom,  and  ultimate 

comfort  and  prosperity  of  emigrant  life. Mr.  William 

Thomley,  a  sensible,  active  man,  anxious  to  provide  for 
his  young  family,  finding  that  he  is  every  day  going  back 
in  the  world,  and  his  small  capital  gradually  diminish- 
ing, turns  his  thoughts  to  the  colonies,  consults  his  wife, 
and,  though  "  some  natural  tears  she  drops,"  obtains  her 
hearty  consent  to  leave  their  native  Surrey  and  embark 
for  Van  Diemen's  Land  with  her  old  mother  and  their 
five  children.  This  was  in  the  early  period  of  the  co- 
lony, when  there  were  some  great,  if  distant  advantages 
to  compensate  the  settler  for  the  many  hardships  and 
privations  incident  to  a  new  settlement.  Thomley,  by 
scraping  together  all  his  means,  mustered  about  £1 150, 
besides  an  ample  supply  of  bedding,  clothes,  and  port- 
able household  articles.  His  capital  was  diminished  to 
about  £800  before  he  reached  Hobart  Town,  for  he  had 
taken  out,  ready  made,  many  articles  required  in  the 
colony,  such  as  nails,  carpenters'  tools,  cart-wheels,  &c. 
Now  commence  the  Crusoeing  adventures.  The  settler 
makes  a  long  journey  in  search  of  good  land,  and  fiills 
in  with  a  Man  Friday  in  an  old  English  humourist,  a  good 
agricultnrist,  by  name  Ciab,  and  of  a  very  crabbed 
temper,  though  possessed  of  an  excellent  disposition. 
This  man,  who  had  come  out  as  an  emigrant,  railed  every 
day  of  his  life  at  the  colony  and  all  its  ways  ;  was  for 
ever  going  to  return  to  England,  but  died  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  after  having  been  for  many  years  the  faith- 
ful and  able  assistant  and  director  of  Thomley,  and  » 
second  ibther  to  the  children.  The  family,  with  aU  their 
goods,  were,  as  soon  as  possible,  tnwsportsd  in  their  own 
bullock'Vv.-iigons  to  their  .«stat<  into  the  wildsmees,  and 
«poa  the  banks  »f  the  Clyde.  Thty  sueonatersd  hat;!»liip 
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enoogh,  or  what  wonW  be  considered  mch  by  ihe  Inxn- 
riooa  inhabitants  of  English  cities ;  bnl  these  were  cheer- 
flill7bome,and  there  was  awildezcitement  in  theiradTen- 
tores  with  sheep-stealers  and  natires,  tiie  TJeiariindet 
and  accidents  of  the  seasons,  and  their  pecnliar  position, 
which  gires  the  diann  of  gypsy-lilb  to  their  ezistenoe. 
Ko  sooner  had  they  reached  the  £uin,  than  Thornley, 
his  man  Crab,  and  Iiis  two  convict-serrants,  set  Iiard  to 
work,  felling  trees  for  the  projected  log-house.  The 
jonmal  kept  firom  day  to  day  shows  their  progress,  amd 
is  truly  an  interesting  record.  A  stock  of  pigs  and 
poultry  were  proonred  in  exchange  for  their  salt  pork, 
and  dogs  were  bought  to  assist  in  keeping  the  sheep  and 
oxen  fh>m  straying.  Before  the  weather  became  broken, 
the  log-house  was  ready  to  receive  the  inmatets  ef  the 
tent;  and  furniture  was  made. 

Saturday,  Xareh  23. — Tried  my  hand  with  Bob  [the 
eldest  boy]  at  making  a  table.  Took  some  of  the  cleanest 
of  the  split  logs,  and  splitting  them  again,  contrived,  by 
smooth^  them  with  tiie  axe,  and  pl^eing  them  where 
possible,  to  produce  a  tolerably  even  surface.  It  was  six 
feet  long,  and  four  wide.  My  wife  praised  my  ingenuity, 
and  her  mother  declared  it  was  a  splendid  piece  of  ftimi- 
ture.  The  children  were  very  merry  at  it  j  and  Betay,  my 
eldest  giri,  who  was  christened  after  her  'grandmotjier, 
covered  it  with  an  old  green  cloth,  that  had  served  t« 
pack  things  in,  which  gave  it  qnite  a  genteel  look. 

We  were  all  abed  and  asleep,  when  we  were  awakened 
by  a  prodigious  cracking  of  whips  and  sounds  of  voices 
in  the  distance.  We  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
arrival  of  the  bullock-cart,  with  Crab  and  the  man,  bear- 
ing firesh  supplies  and  additions  to  our  stores,  for  we  did 
not  expect  him  till  next  day. 

Sunday,  24. — Passed  as  usual.  Crab  says  he  has  seen 
a  fine  lot  of  sheep — one  hundred  and  eighty  ewes  with 
their  lambs,  and  forty  wethers,  to  be  had  cheap  for 
money,  near  the  Green  Ponds.  Thought  ef  the  sheep 
iU  night,  bnt  oonld  not  pkn  h»w  to  ke^  thsm  withoat 
another  servant. 

Monday,  28. — Found  that  John  Bond,  one  of  mv 

fovenunent  men,  had  been  used  to  sheep  in  England. 
determined  to  have  a  look  at  the  sheep  next  day,  bnt 

very  reluctant  to  leave  home 

Then  was  a  fine  stir  about  ike  tente  wiieb  ils»  abaep 
came  in  sight.  We  were  welcomed  by  my  wife,  and  her 
mother,  and  the  children  in  a  body.  Even  Crab  seemed 
pleased. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  here's  more  company,  at  any  rate. 
Ton  must  look  sharp  lAer  them,  or  not  a  tail  will  yon 
see  to-morrow  morning.  The  ^eep  in  thirt  cooittry  an 
dreadfhl  ereatnres  to  stray." 

There  was  heneeforth  plenty  of  wJl  pork,  mutton 
chops,  and  dampen — a  sort  of  sodden  eakei — to  be  fcnnd 
in  the  log-house  ;  with  tea  ft»r  the  ladies— for  the  wi«» 
and  motjier  had  been  educated  as  ladies — and  rice  and 
treacle  for  the  children.  There  Were  also  a  gallon  or 
two  of  mm,  ftwm  which,  npon  great  holidays,  or  ia^  tt 
extra  labour,  a  bowl  or  jug  of  punch  was  brewed. 
Sometimes  the  addition  of  a  cockatoo  pie,  or  a  stew  or  soup 
of  kangaroo,  was  added  to  the  usual  ftire.  More  children 
were  bom;  and  they  were  heartily  welcomed  :  for  now 
there  wei«  none  of  the  fsars  of  Old  England,  abont  how 
they  were  to  be  maintained  aikd  settled  in  lifb.  There 
was  "  plenty  fbr  all ;  land,  and  house,  and  meat,  and 
what  not !  so,  tke  more  the  merrier  I"  Other  settlws 
arrived  in  time:  a  blacksmith,  most  Welonme;  a  gentle- 
manlike snrgeon,  Who  fonnd  very  little  to  do;  and 
flumers,  in  nnmbera,  bought  land,  and  commenced  cul- 
tivation, and  the  rearing  of  flocks  and  herds.  Our  emi- 
grant had  now  been  eight  years  in  the  colony ;  he  had  a 
nnmerons  flock  of  sheep,  and  a  tolerable  herd  of  cattle ; 
he  bad  forty-five  acres  enclosed  and  under  tillage,  and 


more  land  feneed  in.  A  anbelaatial)  iMmy  honae  mi 
building,  and  he  had  a  large  productive  gsrden,  tvith  dl 
sorts  of  English  vegetables  and  small  &uita,  and  affk 
and  pear  trees,  eoming  on  vigoisiuly.  letnaeahaK^— 

"  My  fiuiiily,now  inoreaaed  to  seven, begin  *o  be  earn- 
panions  to  me;  and  their  edneatieB,  even  m  tfate  ottt-el^ 
&e-w^r  place,  has  net  bcpen  iie|#«)Wd.  'Bai  ptaoa  ta 
becoming  settled  uoond  me,  wfaioh)  attkaogh  it  «a«Mb 
the  run  for  my  sheep  and  cattle, iabreteet  tt0  tktliag^ 
seenrity,  and  afbrds  some  (oeMy. 

"  My  eldest  boy,  now  aavAuteen  jrears  of  i^  la  »  rd* 
nable  aemstant  to  me,  and  aibrda  ib»  pronte  of  bcenni- 
ing  a  healiiiy,  intelligmU,  and  henMurabla  Hum.  My 
daughter  Betsy  grows  a  fide,  faandioatt  gtrij  «ad  wif 
other  children  are  healtiiy,  Inppy,  and  ii^irovlig.  I 
have  the  pleasurable  fbeliiu  «f  tmtbtg  little  whattiw  ay 
cansnraptiott  of  meat  and  floor  ii  a  UtSe  lets  •*  «  Uttte 
more.  Abnndanee  reigna  around  mk.  Tin  fliilliig  «f 
anxiety  with  wUdi  I  used  t«  be  haantad  in  Bngbad  It 
respect  te  how  my  children  could  be  ikad*  ofartaia  <f 
lo<^ing,  food,  and  olotites, hag  departed fromibe.  ThtR 
is  plen^  for  all;  and  the  dominant  desire  nieirti  (iHBic 
ed  to  that  ot  beooming  wealthy  I  I^  be  tmn>  m  atill 
live  rather  in  tha  loagh;  bat  atage  Ina  iMMie  H  ftit^***T 
to  us.  We  use  no  flne  ftamiture,  wtec  ■•  toi  tiMkM) 
and  oar  establishineat  atill  boaia  the  iaania  of  m  set- 
tler's aariy  life.  But  I  Ma  tiah  (ftr  iMispanteMa  te 
ridiea)  in  sheep  and  eatUa,  ajld  hooN  aM  landi  My 
large  room  has  bewna  fnrnirin4 'Mth  m  thipla  an^^ 
of  bosks,  said  I  And  reenattM  Hid  MHaatage  faa  tteir 
perusiJ. 

"  The  climate,  ea  experienee,  w«  find  health^,  4h««|^ 
very  changeable,  and  subjMt  to  bxtrsaia  t«tMO»i«  af 
heat  and  cold. 

"  Thia  year  we  hate  added  Orii  to  Sor  tMe^  We 
threw  a  net  acrow  a  nanow  part  ef  the  rivM>  atoitl 
half  a  mile  Ihnn  the  house,  and  we  now  tfMaAtkflhati- 
All  supply  of  eels  at  nest  tUaet," ' 

We  take  leave  t/l  Mr.  Thohiley  the  9ifimy  eUigrsat, 
a  respectable,  if  not  yet  venerable  patriaich ;  Us  elder 
children  happily  married  and  fettled  arannd  btife  In  ptM 
and  plenty ;  his  wealth  vast! yino>BaMd,alHitHH«t>Bey 
in  the  bank  at  high  interest:  a  nxb  drehittiBianee,  tn 
presume,  for  an  emigrant.  The  book  is  really  pleasant) 
and  even  instructive  reading;  though  the  aavaigriognm- 
tine  of  a  settler's  life,  and  the  aaawuaas  at  tha  iwsidentt 
and  the  adventurM  With  bnshtt«a,natitM,l«id%M>iet^ 
becomes  soi&ewhat  tedious  tn  the  miMte  3iHri6ii  of  a 
three  volume  story. 
Mtmein  of  (*«  JfttrjaM  (/  PmiM«  «pM  Atrac*  f&m 

itt  WriiA%p,  \9. 4v.    By  ilbhn  ^Htthi  Bt%.,  Ptitate 

Secretary  to  ttie  Marshal  Star^i^  M  IMttdfia.   3 

vols.  8vo.    Longman  *  Cd. 

This  work  may  probably  owe  its  ezisteaeo  to  tiia  hw' 
dable  desire  of  the  Marqais  de  8aldaaha,to  see  ttnekw- 
aeter  of  his  grandftther,  the  eminebt  PortAgAe^  iftials- 
ter,  receive  tardy  justice  before  the  eyes  of  l^irope.  Of 
justice  from  posterity  the  inan  who  had  made  the  whole 
body  of  the  Jesuits  his  enemies  had  small  akasee,  with- 
out explanation  aad  an  attempt  at  ditcot  'HMtMtfen 
ofhis  conduct  and  poliey.  TheMttq«dS«riWiflM^lHtM 
hit  age  and  country  are  taken  into  V&#— 4M  tatt^  the 
most  ignorant  and  bigoted  in  Europe— Whs  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  statesmen  ef  his  days  a  hapyy  aoddsat 
in  the  history  of  ado^otieeobntr^j  wtMiftwasMithto 
blame  that  he  eonld  only  bfefaMt  so  fou^  tt  M  HvM  ttd 
maintained  his  power.  Poring  the  twMity-iteT<s)l  y^ 
that  Pombal  was  the  Minister  of  Don  Joaeph,  he  did 
more  to  regenerate  Portugal  than  had  been  either  Aeaghl 
of  or  attempted  for  ages.  If  his  works,  in  i  grisat  ami- 
snre,  perished  with  the  projector,  the  ftilnre  mast  be  at- 
tributed to  the  retrogressive  principle  inherent  ib  all^ 
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Ikoagii  the  dufaigMt  of  the  ezjwl- 
■  <f<fc»  JdWiU  ti  OwairBBiMtaaoBby  whioh  Pombal 
tat  katm*  t»  Bnop*,  W»  wm  bnt  om  «f  4li«  maig' 
H  Ml  oelU  {aiiOTstioiia  and  rafortnB  ndiich  distiB- 
IM  kb  wkB^Satntion.  Ha  began  at  the  fonndv 
l^lf  «alear»ttiagtoed««Me  the  people;  he  foitered 
iMI^MMMcMtfa^d  trade  and  eooaaerce;  eoibed 
to  flHkMk  *»'  liiimMed  the  tniqalsitioii.  neie 
WtM  MpaMvnaUB  eiot.  Re  also  refonned  the  ejs- 
MtftttatSoDt  impi^T«d  Nie  poHee  «f  the  oa)>ital,  and 
M4h«I  aany  oMAd  orfnof  dkaages  and  ngaUtions. 
IliiMMil  Boeau  ti  hste  been  pietematntirl  aetirity; 
1%  wu^h  life  eA>llB  wens  hi  geaeial  weU-di)rected)  it 
utmrndeifU,  that  at  a  period  when  politieal  eeonomy, 
la  sdeie*,  oonld  not  be  said  to  exist,  bustle,  and  undue 
Mneaee  m  aU  natten^  adg^t  sonetiffies  hate  taken 
li|liM«f  Uage  and  generalized  Tie WB.  The  terrible 
■fkquke  of  Lisbon,  when  30,000  people  perished  by 
toaad  water, or  were  erasbed  in  the  ruins  of  the  city, 

Cplaea  at  an  eady  period  of  Pombal'a  administratioD. 
■■Vtie  eharaetar  of  the  maa  is  revealed  in  his 
MioMtipeMb  to  Ids  Boyal  aaster  upon  this  awftal 
biMln.  Dob  Jbeeph  ud  his  eourtiers  were  tiien  at 
Itet*^  hi  a  stete  of  extreme  distress  and  consterna- 
ik  When  the  king  addressed  himself  to  Pombal,  who 
Mild  te  Belei^  and  inquired  what  was  to  be  done  to 
MM  ttk  awW  iaflietiim  of  Biviae  justice,— "  Bory  tiie 
hi  wd  feed  the  liTing,"  was  the  calm  reply  of  the  self- 
■iaistaar,  who  aUtady  enjoyed  his  master's 
Ihiagh  thenoeforwud  Don  Jos^  kxAed 
VM  Ua  ■  a  anpafiot  being.  In  this  dreadfbl  emer- 
pKnhi^1adead,eflbetedinairTeIs.  The  Jesniti  conld 
■tdf  ishTMiiable  an  ^pportoaity  of  Tn^-llgning  one 
ib«  thqr  atNady  ftutinotiTely  ttlt  titeir  destined 
■■;  aid  eenqoeAr.  like  other  hypocrites  lod  bigots^ 
iiynfMSBied  tiu  ealaaiity  as  an  awftil  Tisitation  of 
ii  Mm  dfaftaoim  fbr  the  impiety  of  the  minister 
■AUtAffortenjin  which  the  King  himself  was  in- 
Uel  A,  liHilar  aMiTnlsioB,  it  was  foretold,  wonld 
afaflMMtto  aaoM  day  (AU  Saints'  D^r)  of  the  fbU 
hel^jMr.  etbsr  pfoas  parties,  net  Jesuits,  some- 
^MiatMseert  of  presnmptaons  and  scandatona 
■■*A  ^  fakT^,  of  late,  seen  dismal  tilings  fbretold 
'Orat  BritiJn  sad  its  Sorefeign, — disaster,  teyolntion, 
■'MmMeibt,for  the  oppoeitioa  made  to  the  preten- 
teMtieaaads  ef  a  violent  sectarian  body.  When  no 
v^ltAt  eenmd,  tiie  peeple  langihed  heartily  at  their 
<*tM*  tms,  sad  it  Oe  pt«phets  of  etil ;  ao  in 
IMmitRtiw^estitB. 

htftHttiMipt  t«  kssasMBate  the  KingWUeh  had 
**4  fnnd  lUal,  ttui  which  was  seized  on  as  a  pre- 
**>*t^M<ke/asans<yon  Portugal  and  its  depen- 
^•H^sy  Wer^  if  net  the  sole  Insti^tors  of  the  plot, 
"V^tallksted  ;  and  by  their  restless  ambition,  in- 
"■"Mid  thin*  tar  Mnporal  power,  they  had  made 
'^'•liUltoBed  and  hated  by  every  Catholic  govem- 
■'*'»*iU  Wta  the  9HH  to  IbUow  the  example  of 
'^'^iiiiaveWtteoaneing  the  Jesuits.  It  was  not 
**^krPoa)ialiai<  Us  sovereign  to  inaintain  the  posi- 
■••jhritekeajin  despitfc  of  the  intrigues  of  this 
J**^  Mi  touVk  body,  and  of  the  power  of  the  Court 
*^y>*hhh  Warmly  fhvonred  them.  Mr.  Hay,  the 
■■■  WU*Sr  at  UsboB,  in  a  despatch  to  his  govem- 
■■*it^f«e«s  the  aefiuious  arts  by  which  the  Jesuits  at 
•■'■etoi^  to  maintain  their  isflnence, — undermine 
"J*»J.  tad  ftottMe  alt  his  meaisuies  of  reform. 
«•  Miiitiies  of  tin  Jesuits,"  he  writes, "  endeavour 


te  vroric  npon  the  odads  ef  the  people,  by  persnading  theid 
thsit  this  kmgdom  is  under  tiie  immediate  ohastoemeBt  of 
Heaven,  and  many  expect  some  direfsl  calamity ;  that  a* 
our  Savionr's]snfferings  were  for  the  redemption  of  man- 
Idnd  in  general,  so  the  present  8uff9ringB''of  the  Jesuits 
are  fbr  <te  reclaiming  of  Portugal  fimn  its  present  Mron, 
and  wUdi  cannot  be  eafk  unless  it  return  to  them,  (tiie 
Jesuits.)  These  and  nefa  like  absurdities  impose  greatly 
npon  an  ignorant  people,  who  liave  ibr  tlnir  teachers 
but  an  ignorant  set  of  dei^  $  but  which  tiie  ministers 
seem  detomined  to  put  a  stop  to  as  much  as  poeaible." 
Among  the  mimy  nseftd  internal  regulations  istrodnoed 
1^  Pombal  vi«s  an  act  restraSning  people  fh>m  leaving 
tiieir  property,  on  their  deathbed,  to  the  (Aurdi ;  and 
firom  building  churches  or  other  religions  ediflses  ssra  witii 
the  money  tiiey  happened  to  peaaess  at  the  time  ;  f^m, 
in  short,  burthening  their  Cunilies. 

The  power  of  Pombal  terminated  wiA  the  Iffe  of  Don 
Joseph.  His  ever-aetive  enemies  had  previously  obtained 
nnbounded  influeuoe  over  tbi  Qneen,  Donna  Maria,  wh« 
diranissed,  or  Ostensibly  permitted  her  IMher^  Atvonrite 
minister  to  retire.  The  flustion  that  he  had  dmsbed  and 
struggled  with,  was  noVr  triumphuit';  and  many  of  his 
best  regulations  were  summarily  abolished.  The  Queen, 
always  a  fknatieal  and  weak-minded  woman,  i^rwards 
became  insane,  and  all  along  she  was  but  a  tool  in  tha 
hinds  of  Pombal's  enemies.  From  beteg  negieeted,  he 
Was  fin^y  persecuted;  but  he  died  in  peace  in  1782,  and 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  with  fteeonwlatioBef  having  dona 
much  to  promote  the  i]i4)n>vement  of  a  people  trhom 
ignorance  and  the  intrigues  and  {taflnenee  of  the  {ttiest- 
hood  and  the  nobility  alone  rendered  iiueiMble  to  his 
merits  and  nngiatafli]'  for  his  service*.  The  Memohn 
leave  us  in  doubt  if  the  means  employed  by  Pombal  to 
emsh  the  enemies  of  the  pnUio  weal  were  at  all  time* 
as  iUr  as  his  ends  Were  good ;  and  the  whole  work  has 
too  much  the  air  of  vindication,  of  the  pleading  of  an  ad- 
vocate, and  tin  panegyric  <^  an  interested  admirer,  to 
satisfy  the  impartial  inquirer  after  tmtiL  Nor  are  we 
certain  that  tiiis  pervading  tone  dees  not  JKroduce  eCbcts 
on  the  reader's  ndnd  diametrically  opposite  to  those  in- 
tended. 
f%e  IThfted  IriAmen :  Their  Litei  dmi  itiMl.     By  R. 

B.  Madden,  M.Df  Second  BerUt;  in  two  volumes,  with 

nnmerons  portraits.    London :  J.  Madden  &  Co. 

The  subject  of  thesd  volumes  was  Well-nigh  exhausted 
in  tiie  First  Series.  The  Second  is  more  connected,  if 
less  novel  and  interesting.  It  consists  of  Memoirs  of 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Dr.  Macneven,  Arthur  O'Connor, 
Samuel  Neilson,  and  a  f^w  more  of  the  suitferers  and 
worthies  of  the  period  referi^d  to.  The  work  bears 
evidence  of  the  pains  and  diligence  with  which  Dr. 
Madden  has  hunted  up  all  sorts  of  information,  and  also 
of  the  affection,  pride,  and  veneration  With  which  the 
memories  of  these  patriots  are  cherished  by  their  surviv- 
ing relatives  and  countrymen.  Mr.  O'Connell  would,  how- 
ever, denonnce  them  as  fools.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Memoirs  b  that  of  Samuel  Ifeilson,  the  Editor 
of  Tlu  Norihem  Star,  whose  Whole  correspondence 
with  his  wife  and  family,  while  a  state  prisoner  in 
the  garrison  of  Fort  George,  Dr.  Madden  has  recover- 
ed. It  is  hot  a  little  remarkable  that  nearly  every  onfl 
of  the  most  tmstrrorthy  of  tiiese  individuals  was  at  one 
time  or  other  suspected  by  their  associates  of  being 
traitors  and  spies ;  an  inevitable  consequence  of  secret 
societies.  Neilaon,  among  others,  was  suspected,  and 
with  no  shadow  of  probability.    He  was  a  thoroughly 
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honest  mAn,  if  a  mistaken  one,  u  to  the  manner  of  aecom- 
)>li8hing  a  good  purpose  ;  and  during  Us  long  period  of 
imprisonment  he  became  a  more  reflective, "a  better,  and 
a  sadder  man."  The  conspiracies  and  insurreotiona 
which  theee  men  instigated,  and  for  which  they  auffur- 
ed  uid  involred  their  country  in  distraction  and  blood, 
took  place,  we  need  not  say,  before  the  Legislative 
Union ;  which  is,  thenfore,  chargeable  with  no  part  of 
the  grievances,  real  and  imaginary,  under  which  Ireland 
then  suffered.  Nay,  Neilson  appears  to  have  decidedly 
approved  of  the  principle  of  the  Union,  and  to  have 
looked  forward  to  it  as  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland.  Shortly  before  the  Union  was  effected,  in  July 
1799,  while  a  prisoner  at  Fort  George,  we  find  him 
writing  to  his  wife, 

"  I  see  a  Union  is  determined  on  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  I  am  glad  of  it.  _  In  a  oom- 
meroial  point  of  view  it  cannot  be  injurious  ;  and  I 
can  see  no  injury  the  country  will  sustain  from  it  poli- 
tically. So  decidedly  am  I  of  this  opinion,  that  I 
would  purchase  or  rent  land  in  Ireland  at  this  moment 
in  preference  to  any  country  on  earth,  if  I  had  it  in  my 
power.  Many  persons,  however,  of  great  knowledge, 
differ  ih>m  me  on  this  subject ;  but  time  will  show  who 
is  right.  .  .  .  If  I  bad  possessed  the  means,  I  should 
have  published  my  sentiments  on  this  subject  in  a  short 
nervous  pamphlet;  so  deeply  am  I  impressed  with  its 
national  utility." 

These  sentiments  are  so  little  in  repute  at  present  in 
Ireland,  that  Dr.  Madden  has  taken  pains  to  make  out 
that  Neilson  was  here  a  double-dealing  man,  who  affected 
to  entertain  opinions  which  his  mind  disowned,  in  order 
to  recommend  himself  to  the  Grovemor  of  Fort  George, 
who  perused  all  the  correspondence  of  the  prisoners  ! 
The  idea  is  as  far-fetched  and  improbable  as  discredit- 
able to  Neilson,  who  appears  to  have  been  even  rashly 
honest,  and  a  worthy  and  sincere  man  in  every  relation 

of  life. The  numerous  portraits  in  the  volumes,  though 

of  no  value  as  productions  of  art,  give  a  lively  idea  of 

the  persons  they  represent;  and  the  work,  altogether, 

will  be  perused  with  interest  by  Irishmen, — ^thongh 

Englishmen  may  not  always  be  able  to  see  the  Patriots 

of  1798  with  Dr.  Madden's  green  spectacles. 

A  TreaHte  on  Food  and  Diet,  with  Ob$erv(Uion$  on  tkt 

Dietetieal  Regimen  tuited/or  Dieordered  Staie*  of  tht 

Digettite  Orgata;  and  an  Aceonnt  of  the  Dietariet  of 

tome  of  ih*  principal  Metropolitan  and  other  E»taUi$h- 

ment$for  Paupers,  Lvnatiet,  Children,  the  Side,^e.,  ^e. 

By  Jonathan  Pereira,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &o.,  &c.    Octavo, 

pp.  542.    Longman  &  Co. 

Iliere  have  of  late  been  so  many  works  on  Diet,  by 
eminent  physicians,  that  another  added  to  the  number, 
required  to  have  some  new,  and  chaiacteristie  fiature. 
This,  in  the  work  before  us,  is  found  in  a  systematic  ao- 
count  of  the  chemical  elements  or  constituents  of  the 
different  articles  used  as  food,  and  of  their  relation  to  the 
constitution  and  wants  of  the  human  body.  In  other 
particulars,  a  new  plan  and  arrangement  have  been 
adopted.  The  chapter  on  Dietariet — which  is  an  origi- 
nal one — ^has  a  present  and  vital  interest,  while  half  the 
world  are  contending  that  criminals  and  paupers  should 
be  nearly  starved,  and  the  other  half  that  they  ought  to  be 
crammed.  In  the  general  rules  laid  down  for  Diet,  Dr. 
Pereira,  the  leading  principles  being  fixed,  observes 
the  safe  and  happy  medium,  without  pedantic  strictness 
On  the  one  hand,  or  laxity  on  the  other.  Like  most  other 
Intelligent  modern  practitioners,  he  places  the  safety 
vr  health  of  the  dyspeptic  rather  in  the  avoidance  of  ex- 
icss  than  in  the  quality  er  kind  «f  food  and  4rliik  that  is 


consnmed  ;  while  he  shows  the  nUionale  of  the  ei<y« 
difficult  digestion  of  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  ail 
draws  attention  to  what  nature  herself  either  piomptin 
to  seek  or  to  avoid.  There  is  much  nseftil  general  infons- 
tion  in  the  work,  and  not  a  few  valuable  receipts  for  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  diet  best  suited  to  the  vaiiast 
ages  and  physical  conditions  of  the  human  aiiiBsl. 
Under  the  head  Aoide  are  found  the  tgrmulta  of  nsoy 
refreshing  and  effervescing  drinks  proper  for  this  sesan 
of  the  year.  As  a  specimen  of  the  homely,  but  really 
important  parts  of  the  Treatise,  we  copy  out  the  follow- 
ing directions  for  mn-Ung  "  a  most  delicioas  onfemraited 
bread,  equal  in  lightness  to  any  bread  prepared  by  Um 
fermented  process :" — 

Flour  1  ft. 

Sesqnicarbonate  of  soda  40  grains. 
Cold  water  half-a-pint,  or  as  much  ae  may  be  suffi- 
cient. 
Muriatic  acid  of  the  shops  50  drops. 
Powdered  white  sugar  a  teaspoonhil. 

Intimately  mix  the  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  and  (be  sugar 
with  the  flour  in  a  large  basin,  with  a  wooden  spoon ; 
then  gradually  add  the  water  with  which  the  acid  bss 
been  previously  mixed,  stirring  constantly,  so  as  tofom 
an  intimate  mixture  very  speedily  ;  divide  into  two 
loaves,  and  put  into  a  quick  oven  immediately.  If  any 
soda  should  escape  the  action  of  the  acid,  it  will  eaose 
a  yellow  spot,  which,  however,  is  more  nnsi^tly  thsa 
detrimental.  The  sugar  can  be  omitted  if  thought  de- 
sirable. 

Dr.  Pereira  strongly,  and  for  varioos  x«aMas,  recom- 
mends nnfermented  bread.  In  its  preparmtioB,  time  and 
trouble  ate  saved,  and  it  is  not  vitiated  by  bad  yeast,  or 
over-fermentation.  He  considers  it,  from  lightness  and 
porosity,  more  digestible  than  biscuits.  On  the  question 
or  controversy  of  wine  or  teetotalism.  Dr.  Periera  takes 
a  middle  course.  He  allows  that  "  the  most  perfect 
health  is  quite  compatible  with  the  moderate  eiqoyment 
of  wue  ;"  but  asserte  that,  notwithstanding  all  that 
wine  has  to  recommend  it,  "for  healthy  individnali, 
(nnaccustomed  to  its  use,)  it  is  an  onnecesaary  article  of 
diet."  He  holds  beeringreaterfavonr,whichis  fortunate, 
as  this  is  the  less  expensive  national  beverage  of  the 
millions.  "When  Dr.  Franklin,"  he  says,  "asserted 
that  a  penny  loaf  and  a  pint  of  water  yielded  more 
nourishment  than  a  pint  of  beer,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
regarded  beer  merely  as  a  nutrient,  and  overlooked  its 
stimulating  and  cheering  qualities,  of  which  bread  and 
water  are  totally  devoid."  Beer  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote corpulency,  which  cannot  be  from  its  alcohol,  since 
spirit-drinkers  are  usually  slender  or  even  emaciated ; 
and  hence  the  nutritive  quality  of  beer  is  infenred,  and 
the  conclusion  drawn,  "that  the  practice  of  takuig  a 
moderatequantityof  mild  malt  liquor,  of  sound  qnality,*t 
dinner,  is,  in  general,  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  bene- 
ficial ;  especially  for  those  engaged  in  laborious  pursoits, 
or  who  lead  an  active  life."  He  espeoially  recommeads 
the  Indian  Pale  Ale  as  a  valuable  restorative  bevenge 

for  invalids  and  convalescents. Upon  the  whole,  we 

are  led  to  conclude  that  people,  who  have  the  means,  in 
general  regulate  their  diet  very  judiciously ;  the  rules  of 
the  most  intelligent  physicians  being  unconsciously  acted 
on  in  most  instances,  which  rules  are  derived  from  the  pse- 
tioe  and  common  consent  of  mankind.  The  grand,  and  al 
most  sole  error  is  excess,  whether  in  eating  or  diinking) 
though  Dr.  Pereira  does  not  think  this  holds  in  the  eaaa 
of  either  prisoners,  children,  or  growing  young  peitooS) 
who  are  much  oftencr  under  than  over-fid.  Nsr  dees 
nadsr-i^eding  always  prssludt  the  tua  ef  Ispropsr  died 
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,  Thovgh  there  is,  and  must  ie,  in  this  and  every  work 
of  the  kind,  mach  that  has  been  said  over  and  over  again 
a  hniuirod  times,  Di.  Pereira's  book  contains,  with  a  large 
groportion  of  novel  matter,  such  an  exposition  of  the 
entire  subject  of  Alimentary  sabstances  and  Diet  as 
most  be  alike  acceptable  to  the  professional  student, 
aad  iajnoving  to  the  popular  reader. 
HiMory  of  the  SartdieU^  Idandi.    By  James  Jackson 
Jarves.    London:  Mozon. 
If  it  be  trae  that  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  been 
taken  formal  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 
Gre&t  Britain,  this  history  of  onr  newest  colony  appears 
opportunely.    But  independently  of  this  circumstance, 
the  -work  is  one  that  was  wanted,  and,  moreover,  one 
yrhieh  fairly,  if  not  faultlessly,  supplies  the  want  felt.  The 
author  appears  to  be  an  American,  who,  partly  "in  por- 
snit  of  health  and  recreation,"  visited  the  Sandwich 
Islands  in  1837,  and  remained  for  some  years.    He  be- 
emme  the  Editor  of  Tit  Polynerian,  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  at  Honolu ;  which  vocation  brought  him  into 
intimate  relations  with  the  chiefs  and  natives,  and  en- 
larged his  opportunities  of  acqniring  the  materials  which 
lie  has  turned  to  good  account  in  this  history.    He  went 
vrith  a  strong  prejudice  against  his  countrymen,  the  Mis- 
aionaries, — and  imagining  the  natives,  (the  Hawaiians,) 
thoogh  improved  in  morals,  a  priest-ridden  people.    In 
the  coarse  of  a  Ibor-years'  residence  he  completely  chang- 
ed this  opinion.    Much  of  the  curious  information  which 
he  obtained  respecting  the  history,  manners,  religion, 
uid  traditions  of  the  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  Archi- 
pelago has  been  derived  from  the   Missionaries,  and 
espeeially  from  those  of  tiiem  who  were  schoolmasters. 
A  history  written  in  the  native  language  by  the  pupils 
of  what  is  called  the  High  School  at  Lahainalnna  has 
been  translated  by  a  late  American  Missionary,  and  has 
been  drawn  upon  for  materials.    The  Tour  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ellis,  and  the  Missionary  Records,have  also  fbmished 
lanch  useful  information.    The  volume  displays  no  fust 
more  dearly  than  the  estreme  jealousy  which  the  Ame- 
ticans  feel  of  British  interference  with  these  islands,  or 
with  what  they  seem  to  assume  as  their  superior  clums. 
The  Or^on  Territory,  according  to  Mr.  Jarves,  would  ill 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
next  to  occupying  them,  the  United  States  Government, 
or  many  of  the  citizens,  wonid  wish  to  see  their  indepen- 
dence guaranteed.    There  are  more  natives  of  the  United 
States  at  present  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  than  of  all 
other  foreigners  put  together.     Next  to  Yankees  in 
namber  are  the  Chinese.    The  native  population  shows 
a  tendency  to  decrease,  and  has  decreased  considerably 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  though  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality is  leas  within  the  last  few  yean. 

Aa  the  past  condition  of  these  islands  is  less  familiar 
to  ordinary  readers  than  their  history  since  the  Mission- 
aries have  laboured  to  civilize  and  Christianize  them,  we 
shall  select  our  few  samples  of  this  work  from  the  de- 
■oription  of  the  earlier  period. 

THE  AEISTOCBACT  OF  HAWAII. 

No  regular  police  existed.  The  immediate  attendants 
of  the  chisft  executed  their  orders.  These  attendants 
were  nnmerons,  every  person  of  rank  being  supplied  ac- 
eording  to  his  grade.  A  certain  namber  were  bosom 
friends,  who  always  remained  privileged  idlers  about 
the  persons  of  their  lords,  haying  no  voice  in  political 
afilurs  :  the  others  held  different  ofBces  in  the  house- 
hold, more  or  less  menial,  and  constituted  a  permanent 
establishment.  The  principal  of  these  were  "pipe 
lighters,"  "  spittoon  carriers,"  "  kahili  bearers,"  "  pur- 
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Joiners,"  "  assassins,"  "  cooks,"  &c.    All  »te,  drank,  and 
slept  in  common. 

These  retinues  were  formed  immediately  upon  the 
birth  of  a  chief  of  either  sex,  and  each  was  designated 
by  some  peculiar  title,  generally  of  a  whimsical  charac- 
ter,—as  "the  fragments,"  " musquitoes,"  "umbrellas," 
&c.  The  care  of  the  children  devolved  upon  "  kahu$" or 
nurses,  who  assumed  the  sole  direction,  until  the  child 
was  capable  of  exercising  its  own  will ;  a  period  which, 
as  no  contradiction  to  its  caprices  was  allowed,  soon 
arrived. 

Rank  was  hereditary,  and  descended  chiefly  from  the 
females,  who  frequently  held  the  reins  of  government  in 
their  own  right.  This  custom  originated  in  the  great 
license  existing  between  the  sexes  ;  no  child,  with  cer- 
tainty, being  able  to  designate  his  ihther,  while  no  mis- 
take could  be  made  in  regard  to  the  mother. 

Three  distinct  orders  of  nobles  existed.  The  firstem- 
braced  the  kings,  queens,  and  all  branches  of  the  royal 
family.  It  alro  included  the  chief  advisers,  or  counsel- 
lors, thongh  of  inferior  birth.  Governors,  or  chiefs  of 
large  districts,  were  included  in  the  second ;  and  the 
third  embraced  the  lords  of  villages,  priests,  and  those 
who  held  estates,  by  payment  of  regular  taxes,  which 
were  raised  by  their  own  dependants,  or  those  to  whom 
they  had  farmed  out  lands. 

Servile  homage  was  paid  to  superiore,  particularly  to 
priests  and  ohieft  of  the  highest  rank.  Their  persons 
could  not  be  touched,  or  their  houses  entered,  without 

permission 

Among  the  chiefs  a  considerable  degree  of  courtesy 
prevailed,  and  a  difference  of  language  and  demeanour, 
which  betokened  conscious  rank.  Perhaps  in  no  other 
point  was  the  exolusiveness  of  the  aristocracy  more 
strongly  characterized.  In  every  department  of  life  a 
distinction  was  made,  as  if  contact  with  the  people,  by 
touch,  use  of  the  same  articles,  houses,  food,  or  bathing 
places,  would  produce  contamination.  From  such  rules 
and  deportment,  so  great  a  physical  difference  arose, 
that  many  superficial  observers  considered  the  two  as  dis- 
tinct races.  The  chiefr  formed  a  conventional  dialect,  un- 
derstood only  among  themselves  ;  in  it  novel  words  were 
incorporated  or  formed,  which,  if  they  came  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  common  orders,  were  immediately  discard- 
ed, and  others  substituted.*  Towards  the  common  people 
their  conduct  was  of  the  most  oppressive  character.  No 
respect  to  their  persons  or  property  was  shown.  Their 
only  security  was  to  avoid  their  presence.  To  use  the 
expressive  language  of  their  descendants, "  their  restric- 
tions were  like  the  poisoned  tooth  of  a  reptile."  If  a 
common  man  made  use  of  any  consecrated  property  be- 
longing to  a  chief;  or  if  a  man  walked  in  the  shade  of 
the  house  of  a  chief,  with  his  head  besmeared  with  clay, 
or  with  a  wreath  about  it,  with  it  wet,  or  wearing  a 
hihei, — a  kapa  mantle, — or  violated  any  one  of  numerous 
other  regulations,  equally  whimsical  and  absurd,  he  lost 
his  life.  At  sea,  if  their  canoes  interrupted  their  pro- 
gress, they  were  overturned  ;  on  land,  if  the  shadow  of 
an  individual  fell  upon  the  king,  or  he  did  not  prostrate 
himself  when  anything  was  carried  to  or  from  his 
majesty,  the  punishment  was  death.  This  was  likewise 
the  case,  shoiild  any  one  place  his  hand  upon  his  head, 
or  be  found  in  a  more  elevated  position.  The  laws  of 
etiquette  were  of  the  most  varied  nature,  dependent 
greatly  upon  the  caprices  of  the  prince.  Justice,  or 
humanity,  were  utterly  set  aside,  though,  as  before  re- 
marked, the  personal  disposition  of  the  sovereign  greatly 
affected  the  whole  system  of  government.  But  the 
humane  character  of  the  few  was  but  a  slight  relief  from 
the  cruel  and  capricious  desires  of  the  many.  Priest- 
craft lent  all  its  adventitious  aids  to  support  this  system, 
fW)m  which  it  derived  its  own  existence.  So  that  but 
two  classes  really  existed,  the  oppressor  and  oppressed ; 
— those  who  laboured  and  those  who  reaped. 

Ordeals  were  employed  by  the  priests ;  and  sorcery, 
witchcraft,  and  divination  were  among  their  arts.  A 
pecnliar  superstition,  "praying  to  death,"  ^^pears  to 
have  had  as  strong  a  hold  over  the  imaginations  of  the 
natives,  as  the  Obi  has  over  the  Africans.    "  No  spirit 
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of  benevolenoe  perraded  tiieir  religion."  How  wifbiinl;^ 
does  this  hold  of  erery  Heathen  SB{M)rsti(ioK  I — 

Savage  rites  and  blood-loving  daities,  a  ornel  prieat- 
hood  and  rapaciona  gorenimenti,  inhuman  fiHtks  uid 
absurd  superstitions,  were  the  burdens  which  the  people 
were  required  to  believe  and  sustain.  From  the  perusal 
of  the  stories  Of  this  dailc  era,  as  gathered  ftvm  their 
own  lips,  it  would  seen  as  if  human  depravHy  had 
reached  its  limits,  and  Out  the  paoi^  ntMt  ham  gradoalljr 
wasted  away,  like  a  mass  of  oorruption,  or  have  boldly 
cast  off  the  slough  with  whioh  they  were  enveloped. 

Yet  these  people  bad  some  eonftised  idea  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  ponishments.  The  goddess  Peh, 
th«ir  prindpai  Deity,  ««■  Mpftaed  to  Uv»  in  (ka  Ikmoa* 
ToleaiM  of  KilMM 

Here,  with  her  attendant  spirits,  she  revelled  in  the 
flames  ;  the  unearthly  noises  of  the  burning  mass  were 
the  mnsic  of  their  dance,  and  they  bathed  in  the  red 
snrge  of  the  fiery  billows,  as  it  dashed  against  the  sides 
of  the  etater. 

The  overthrow  of  the  goddess,  which  we  do  not  find 
noticed  in  this  volame,  ibmu  4  remarkable  event  in  the 
Missionary  annals.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  number 
offulMidiaategodsintiwBMidwiehlilagads.  The  power 
of  the  priests,  there  ae  everywhere,  was  maintained  by 
the  severity  of  their  rule,  and  by  the  systematic  prostra- 
tion of  the  nnderstandi^ig  of  their  followers;  though,  like 
other  priests,  they  knew  hwn»n  Mtan  too  well  not  to 
permit  a  Carnival  to  relieve  the  gloom  and  severities  of 
the  season  of  Lent.  Human  victims  were  sacrificed  to 
the  idols,  and  were  often  selected  fhun  such  individuaU 
as  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  priests.  The 
priests  held  in  their  own  hands  mooh  of  the  land,  and 
taxed  the  whole  of  it ;  and,  lika  the  neblea  of  England, 
their  rank  was  hereditary. 

The  power  of  the  priest,  though  it  partook  more  of  a 
religious  character,  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the 
chiefs.  Their  persons  were  sacred,  ftom  their  supposed 
familiarity  with  the  gods.  It  sometimes  happened  that 
a  chief  took  the  $acred  offices  upon  himself ;  though, 
perhaps,  from  the  nature  of  the  intimate  connexion  ez- 
ietipg  tietween  the  two  orders,  the  absolute  power,  both 
in  pontics  and  religion,  centred  in  the  head  of  the  state. 
.  One  fact  is  everywhere  apparent : 
the  spiritual,  like  the  temporal  lords  of  the  people,  amid 
all  their  vagaries,  never  neglected  their  own  interests. 
Every  ceremony  or  superstition  was  framed  to  aid  their 
already  overgrown  power ;  humanity,  or  a  regard  for 
the  rights  of  their  inferiors,  would  have  been  received 
as  monstrous  deviations  f^m  the  true  policy  of  govern- 
ment. Perhaps  they  governed  no  more  harshly  than 
eould  have  been  expected  from  a  privileged  order,  nursed 
in  selfishness  and  brutality. 

Like  the  priests  of  some  Christian  countries,  those  of 
Hawaii  possessed  many  immnnities  and  privileges. 

Offerings  to  the  gods,  or  more  properly  to  the  priests, 
were  required  at  definite  periods,  as  at  aU  religions  osre- 
monies,  and  on  all  occasions  when  the  people  desired 
their  servioes.  The  wants  of  the  priesthood  regulated 
the  amount  3  and  when  the  regular  taxes  fttiled In  sup- 
plying their  desires,  the  wishes  of  the  god  were  called 
into  requisition,  and  the  coveted  articles  tabued  for  his 
use.  Orisons,  chants,  and  offerings,  were  made  by  the 
priests  at  their  meals.  Even  in  ttia  oare  of  their  fowls 
and  quadrupeds,  they  enjoyed  remaricabla  privileges. 
When  hogs  were  received  alive,  they  were  dedicated  to 
the  god  of  the  order,  received  his  marks,  and  were  turned 
loose,  to  fatten  npon  the  plantations  of  the  poor  cnltivar 
ton ;  no  one  danng  openly  to  injure  or  drive  away  the 
sacred  animals. 

How  many  oommon  features  dees  tha  histwry  4f  evaiy 
human  tribe  present  I 

The  taboo,  or  tabn,  as  we  find  the  word  spelled  here, 
is  a  very  singular  feature  among  the  social  institutions 


of  all  the  Islanden  of  the  South  Seas.  From  its  ottvkmi 
utility,  an  improved  or  modified  form  of  the  taboo  is  aUBi 
preserved  in  eommnnities  now  professing  Chiistiaaity. 

Formerly,  it  was  applied  exclusively  to  persona  or 
things  in  a  sacred  sense,  and  was  strictly  »  reli^eiiit 
ceremony,  imposed  only  by  the  priMto;  M  lia«  aiato 
come  into  common  nao  in  all  tbi  ovaiy-'d^y  eemoeras  of 
life.  Anciently,  those  chiefs  who  pretended  to  daiiTe 
their  descent  f^m  the  gods,  were  called  alii  iapu,  eatxti 
chiefs  A  temple,  exolnsively  devoted  to  the  abode  antl 
wofship  «f  gods,  was  said  to  be  woiti  iupii— ascrad 
place.  Anyliing  dedicated  or  reswred  for  the  exslnaiv* 
use  of  gods,  ehieC^  or  priests,  was  ooneidered  w  kapm 
for  them.  Certain  lands  and  islands  wera  iapu,  as  well 
as  hunting-grounds,  fish,  friiit,  or  Whatever  the  ncte4 
classes  chose  to  reserve  fbr  themselves.  These  Umcr 
were  oceaaieiial,  or  panoanent — paitienlar  finiits,  Hu 
and  vegetahJas,  being  sometimes  tabn  both  frota  Kea  «b4 
women,  for  sevenU  sncceasive  months.  The  idab, 
temples,  persons,  and  names  of  their  kings,  and  members 
of  the  royal  flamily ;  persons  and  property  of  the  priests ; 
everything  appertidiling  to  the  gods ;  reiigieDS  devotees ; 
Oe  ohiefr'  baaiag-pla4ws,or  flKVenrite  springe  of  water  | 
and  everything  oflbred  in  sacrifice,  were  strictly  hap*. 
In  modem  times,  this  magic  term  has  beeoaae  uie  pM- 
perty  of  all.  A  common  man  ean  tabu  his  hoase,  lam^ 
or  make  any  partial  restrictions,  and  all  would  respect 
the  prohibition.  Any  forbidden  article,  or  aetien,  is 
oidled  taboed ;  beaoe,  its  oommoii  use  in  the  domestio 
cifde,  asd  its  ^>plica*ion  to  laws.  A  captain  can  taint 
his  shiprand  none  dare  ^preach.  Tabmd  property  is 
generally  nuu^ed  by  small  white  flags,  or  other  rigas 
which  are  well  understood.  At  the  present  time,  asr 
individual  can  impose  such  tabu  as  suits  his  necessities 
or  convenience,  provided  they  do  not  infringe  personal 
rights  or  tlie  laws  of  tiie  kingdom. 

Formerly,  a  religknii  motive  was  necessary  fbr  its  as- 
signment ;  but  as  the  power  of  the  chie&  increased,  its 
use  was  greatly  corrupted,  while  its  influence  remained 
the  same,  and  may  be  said  to  have  partaken  of  the  pre- 
ternatural. The  bans  of  the  Hemish  ohnreh,  in  tlie 
proudest  days  ot  that  hierarchy,  were  not  more  psaeiM 
or  obligatory.  Every  will  ef  a  ehief,)wweTermOBSti«a(, 
was  piomu^ated  as  a  tabu,  and  officers  were  app<^te4 
to  see  that  it  was  observed 

Particular  seasons  were  tabu ;  as  on  the  sickness  of* 
high  chief,  preparations  for  war,  or  the  approach  of  Im- 
pntaat  leligioos  caremenies.  Their  dmsties  was  iade- 
finite,  sometimes  fee  a  day  only,  then  for  months,  and" 
occasionally  for  years.  Thirty  to  forty  days  was  the 
ordinary  period  before  Kamehameha's  reigUi  when  the  j 
were  much  reduced. 

These  tabus  were  either  common  or  strict,  and  were 
proclaimed  by  criers  er  heralds.  Men  only  w«re  re- 
quired to  ab^ain  from  their  common  puMsil^jsai  ta 
attend  prayers  morning  and  evening  at  the  baian,  dart||g 
the  former.  But  when  the  season  of  strict  tabu  was  in 
force,  a  general  gloom  and  silence  pervaded  the  whole 
district  or  island.  Not  a  fire  or  light  was  to  be  seen,  or 
canoe  laundied }  none  bathed ;  the  months  of  degsiSH* 
tied  up,  and  fowls  put  under  oalahsnhns,  sr  Hmrbtrnfit 
enveloped  in  cloth ;  for  no  noise  of  man  or  awiaat  Wist 
be  heard.  No  persons,  excepting  those  who  officiated  tX 
the  temple,  were  allowed  to  leave  the  shelter  of  thor 
roofo.  Were  bnt  one  of  these  rules  broken,  the  UJm 
would  fail,  and  the  gods  be  displeased. 

When  the  sacred  chiefo  appeased  in  poblis,  all  tiis 
common  people  prostrated  thunselves^  with  their  &oea 
npon  the  earth.  The  food  of  chiefs  and  priest^  tkey 
being  interdicted  from  handling  uiything  during  Ihll 
tabu,  was  put  into  their  months  oy  their  attendaml. 

At  Hawaii  there  wera  two  cities  of  rrfnge,  whers 
criminals,  or  those  in  danger  ef  falling  victims  to  ie< 
venge,  found  a  sanctuary.  The  breed — the  large,  well- 
fed,  and  lazy  aristocratio  race,  and  the  stunted  maafre, 
lower  order — ^were  as  distinctly  marked  as  thsy  art 
among  the  natives  of  the  Hebrides,  or  among  {hs  mu 
mixed  Irish.    The  chiefs,  as  among  the  Highlanders, 
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Ten  alBosi  inTsrUbly  tail,  stout,  and  w«U-foniied, 
in  most  iiiftaiiees,  as  age  advanced,  increased  to  un- 
Id;  oorpnlenoe  $  tbe  latter  were,  upon  the  aTerage, 
dk-aized,  pezfampa  filling  gomeirhat  short  of  the 
i^ean  standard.  Six  feet  and  upwards  were  com- 
i  to  tiia  rtator*  of  the  ehiefs  of  both  sexes,  with 
latic  frames  more  c^>able  of  exerting  great  strength 
lof  eadarsaoe.  It  is  said  of  some  that  they  could,  by 
iag  a  man  bj  the  head  and  leg,  break  hia  back  across 
ir  knees.  While  some  exhibited  persons  so  perfect, 
h  Itonaa  features,  and  with  snch  fall  developnient 
■Hele,a8  to  have  delighted  the  eye  of  a  sculptor, 
id  ware  remarfcable  fbr  their  aiie  and  weight  alone ; 
B  thne  to  Ibnr  hondiad  pounds  being  not  an  aneom- 
a  giaTUjr.  Th*  female  cbi»ta,  when  y onqg,  poasesied 
BBKii^  and  iotelligent  features,  whid^  however,  soon 
ane  lost,  as  their  bulk  increased  ;  this,  fortunately, 
the  eyes  of  their  lords,  only  heightened  their  charms, 
lun  these  were  most  matnred,  they  became  almost  as 
^lesa  as  the  bellee  of  the  Celestial  enpure.  The  hi- 
I  totisnd  from  want  of  ftet  of  suflieiant  aiie  to  snp- 
rtfiasMSof  soaicely  larger  proportions ;  those  of  the 
our,  thoqgh  stout,  were  equally  feeble  to  sustain  the 
laense  bnik  above.  Their  flesh  hnng  in  deep  folds 
Motthea ;  their  walk,  a  najestio  stagger ;  their  oar- 
•CS  Uky,  and  betokening  an  innate  pride  of  birth  and 
MM.  &  ariatoocaoy  was  ever  more  distinctly  nailMd 
f  aatsra.  To  a  superficial  observer,  they  might  have 
RMnd  as  a  distinct  race.  The  monopoly  they  enjoyed 
I  tka  ^wd  gilts  of  Providence,  with  the  greater  exercise 
t  ibnr  mental  fbcnlties,  (for  they  did  most  of  the 
bilking  for  the  people,)  served,  every  generation,  te  in* 
wai  the  distinetiosi  between  the  two  elaaaes.  The 
pttpvBoul  size  was  doubtlsas  partly  inherited,  and 
^y  the  result  of  early  care.  .  .  .  Did 
■sj  ov«r-eai  tiiemselves,  (a  common  ease,)  menials  were 
"waji  ready  to  do  that  for  the  system,  which,  other- 
<tH,  active  exereiae  eeuld  only  have  eSeoted.  Pee^e 
^Maasgeoally  traiBedtoi«iiM4Mit;akindef  hizarioas 
tasadiig  or  shantpooing,  and  stretehing  and  oraeking 
i^^"*^^*^  served  eompletely  to  renovate  the  nra- 
ta^msnlnffering  either  flrom  a  surfeit  or  fatigue,  ^le 
■awae  cfaiefli,  the  more  they  required Uiis  operation, 
nefaaast  oaoui«n  poaitianvraBieolining upon  divans 
"^■ats, sonwmded  bj  a  lettmie,  devoted  solely  to 
w  pkjiieal  gratification.  Soma  fiuined,  brushed  away 
Htrt^aad  held  sjattoons ;  others  fed  them,<omi4omi«(i, 
*  """"l  their  hair  or  persons.  In  short,  the  extremes 
*MiTity  or  laziness,  temperance  or  sensuality,  were 
™^T  tt  their  option.  Ambition  and  apathy,  snpeisti- 
ttoa  ud  aviriM,  loive  and  pleasure,  by  tuns  eratroUed 
"•■iaad  war,  priestcraft, and  oppression, varied  by 
•*>»»»I  acts  of  good  nature,  or  the  ebullitions  of  in- 
Mte  Mevolenee,  -^doh  even  such  an  education  eonld 
M  wholly  eradicate,  were  the  lot  of  their  snbjeets. 

*»■■»••  BfcsfatorJ  orof  attifdatMin  all  its  glory. 
^•^i*  wrt  rf  exahed  ooadHlon  must  have  come  the 
J***  Bagjiah  phrase  descriptive  of  vinous  beatitude, 
■^■■k  as  a  lord."  CannibaHsm  had  not  long  ceased 
Hi*****  vidi of  Osok ;  and  lateMeide  was  a  pievail- 
^***»  h»*  seewtly  practf  sed,  for  its  existeneewas 
•  •""SWrt  dUnovery.  The  condition  of  the  women 
^'''•n  Mere  d^raded  than  among  other  savages. 
"*  wW  a  woman,  in  right  ef  blood,  held  the  sarvereign 


wtty,ihe  vras  net  peimittted  te  eat  with  the  men. 

7*  ■"•  ^  the  seies  were  more  apart  than  that  of 

.  ■■Mw  (Aaeses  of  oihet  eoontries  and  their  domestic 
uiMh. 

J[J**Mm«nt  wifl  separately  prepared.  A  female 
T*oni  birth  to  deatii  was  allowed  no  food  that  had 
ryP.***  bthet's  dish.  Th«  shoieest  of  animal  sad 
2?**  twdueti  were  reserved  for  the  male  child,  tor 
MMtl^  poorest ;  and  the  ose  of  many  kinds,  snch 
jf"^ tarfle, dark. bananas. and  coooa-nnt, were  alto- 
^l^lateBlieted.  Whatever  was  savourf  or  pleasant, 
Sy^  for  his  gwn  palate.  wMle  woman  was  wade 
"^  ^Mim  Mnal  doandatiwi.    Hot  lei  wa« 


even  worse  Uiah  that  of  heir  sex  generally  in  the  sontbem 
groups.  She  was  excused  from  no  labours,  excepting 
such  as  were  altogether  too  arduous  for  her  weaker 
frame.  When  young  and  beautifhl,  a  Victim  of  sensua- 
lity s  when  oM  and  useless,  of  brutality. 

Ctnistianity  had  much  to  aocomplish  in  the  Bandvrieh 
Islands ;  and,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  change 
is,  indeed,  little  short  efmiraealoBS.  The  principal  Mis> 
sieoariss  to  the  SHidwieh  Islands  have  baea  ttma  the 
United  States.  OAe  everttirow  ef  the  old  system  came 
suddenly. 

The  example  of  the  southern  groups,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  idols,  added  much  to  the  spreading  disbs- 
Uet  Inoentastibia  evideaees  of  the  falsity  of  their 
oracles,  together  with  the  increasing  inoonrenience  of 
their  absurd  rites,  confirmed  the  scepticism.  Those  In- 
terested in  the  continuance  of  paganism,  redoubled  their 
efforts;  threats,  prophecies,  and  promises  were  freely 
uttered,  and  as  freely  falsified  by  their  own  fiulure.  Like 
Laocoon  and  his  offspring  in  the  folds  of  the  serpent, 
heathenism  writhed  and  gasped,  each  moment  growing 
fainter,  under  the  strangung  embrace  of  public  opinion. 
Foreigners  conformed  to  none  of  their  rites,  yet  they 
lived  and  prospered ;  their  ovrn  oonntrymen  who  had 
gone  abroad,  lived  in  equal  disregard  of  their  ritual,  and 
with  like  impunity.  Individually,  their  memories  con- 
victed them  of  frequently  breaking  tabus,  yet  no  evil  had 
overtaken  them,  for  they  were  unknown  to  the  priests. 
Men  and  women  had  eaten  together,  and  of  forbidden 
food;  still  the  predicted  judgments  slept;  their  priests 
must  be,  as  this  foreigners  described  them,  liars,  and 
the  tabu  system  altogether  foolish  and  contemptible. 
Drunken  chiefs  often  had  violated  the  most  sacred  in- 
jonotions ;  no  vengeance  overtook  them  ;  the  female 
miers  had  <rf  late  broken  throng  all  restrietions,  yet 
pN^erity  and  health  were  still  theirs.  They  encouraged 
others  to  do  the  same  ;  and  in  this  way  the  conviction 
of  the  folly  of  supporting  an  oppressive  and  corrupt 
lisith  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  dally  strengthened. 

On  the  very  day  of  Kamehameha's  death,  a  woman 
eat  a  eoooa-nut  with  impunity,  and  eertain  families  dis- 
played their  contempt  for  these  laws,  by  feasting  in  com- 
mon. 

Kaahumann,  the  Queen-mother  and  Regent,  proved 
the  Henry  VIII.  ef  the  native  priests. 

Kaahumann,  determined  in  her  opposition  to  the 
priests,  prepared  for  decisive  measures.  In  November, 
she  sent  word  to  the  king,  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Kaihia, 
she  should  east  aside  h&  god.  To  this  he  made  no  ob- 
jection, and,  with  his  rataiMns  V**h*d  eff  tai  oanoes  from 
the  shoie,  and  remained  tm  the  water  two  days,  indulg- 
ing in  a  drunken  reveL  On  the  last  evening,  Kaahu- 
mann despatohed  a  double  canoe  for  him,  in  which  he 
was  brought  to  Kailua.  Between  them  matters  were 
arranged  for  the  fbrther  developement  of  their  designs. 
He  then  smoked  and  drank  with  &e  female  chiefs  A. 
feast  was  prepewd,  after  the  oustoms  of  the  country, 
with  separate  tables  for  die  sexes.  A  number  of 
foreigners  were  entertained  at  the  king's.  When  all 
were  in  their  seats,  he  deliberately  arose,  went  to  the 
place  reserved  for  the  women,and  seated  himself  among 
them.  To  complete  the  horror  of  the  superstitious,  he 
indulged  his  appetite  in  fireely  partaking  of  the  viands 
prepuvd  for  them,  directing  them  to  do  likewise  ;  but 
wi^  a  violence  which  showed  he  had  but  half  divested 
himself  of  the  idea  of  sacrilege  and  habitual  repugnance. 
This  act  was  sufllcient ;  thefaigheBthad  set  an  example, 
which  all  rejoiced  to  follow.  The  gladdening  cry  arose, 
"  The  tabu  Is  broken !  the  tabu  is  broken  1"  Feasta 
were  provided  for  all,  at  which  both  sexes  indiscrimi- 
nately indulged.  Orders  were  issued  to  demolish  the 
hsians,  and  destroy  the  idols ;  temples,  images,  and 
sacred  property  were  bunt ;  the  flames  oonsumed  the 
sanred  relics  of  ages.  ....  Idolatry 
was  abidiaked  by  hnr;  Kaimaalii  cordially  gave  his 
sanotioD,  and  all  the  islands  uniting  in  aa  exnltiag  jubi- 
lee at  theic  delivannoe,  praNnM  the  liafvhursyeataol* 
•f  a  nation  without »  nligHO. 
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The  snthot  *f  tli«  Hi*i»y  1b  »s  jeaKms  of  the  Reman 
Cithbllo  M!s»ODariea,'wlu  arrived  a  few  years  after  the 
PnrtestaBto,  as  if  he  had  been  a  Hi8gioiiar]r  himself.  It  b 
«ometime»— and  Very  inoonrfdemtely,  as  tre  tMnb — ecid, 
ttit  the  Beitun  Cailielio  raUgion  is  better  <Mlapt«d  to  a 
barbaroQS  people  than  the  purer  faith  and  ^npier  wor- 
ship promulgated  by  Protestant  Missionaries ;  as  if  the 
doctrines  and  tsaohingB  of  tb*  jfoepel  in  their  piimitiTe 
limpUcity  and  plainness,  stripped  of  all  perrersions  and 
additions,  were  not  the  lessons  best  adapted  to  every 
creatnre  possessing  human  reason  and  affections.  The 
Sabdwieh  Islanders  are,  at  all  events,  no  proof  that  a 
superstitions  or  ritual  reh'gion  is  better  adapted  to  semi- 
baibarians  thata  that  which  the  flist  Missionaries  to  the 
South  Seas  taught.  A  small  congregation  of  Catholics, 
ibreigners,  was  formed  after  the  arrival  of  the  Catholic 
priests,  to  winch  the  native  government  offered  no  mo- 
lestation. 

'  Curiosity  attracted  some  natives  to  witness  the  cere- 
monies ;  they  speedily  reported  that  images  were  wor- 
ildpped.  This  excited  naoh  snrptise,  and  drew  many 
of  Um  <duB£t «» tba  chapel  ;an«ngthem  went  the yonng 
king.  He  aAerwards  oon&ssed  be  could  scarcely  avoid 
laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  worshipping  a  lifeless  stock. 
This  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  new  rites  :  the  popish 
doctrines  of  veneration  of  holy  relics,  use  of  images,  fasts 
and  feasts,  Were  found  strOdBgly  analogous  to  their  pre- 
vioos  idolatry.  To  use  the  words  of  the  otnefs,  "  This 
new  religion  was  all  about  worshipping  unages  ajul  dead 
men's  bones,  and  tabus  on  meat." 

The  Islanders  could  not  oomprehead  the  niisa  distino- 
tion  between  the  worBbin>ed  symbol  and  the  esssnee  it 
signified,  any  more  than  they  might  the  mystery  of  the 
priests'  vestments,  sad  lighted  candles  of  the  Poseyitea, 
The  new  religion  seemed  to  Uiem,  in  externals,  very  like 
that  idolatry  whidi  they  had  aluured ;  so  amdi  m,  that 
the  Queen  began  to  persecute  the  new  converts  to  Ro- 
manism upon  an  edict  that  had  been  made  against  the 
old  exploded  religion  of  the  Islands ;  nor  were  the  Ame- 
rican Missionaries  in  any  way  averse  to  the  severity 
rtiown  to  the  French  "Jesuits"  by  "the  State;"  nor 
by  tbeir  final  expulsion,  and  the  introduction,  by  a 
native  official,  of  a  system  wiiich  would  have  delighted 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew.  The  natives  were  prohibited  flrom 
attending  the  religions  services  of  the  Papists,  which  had 
tiie  natural  effect  of  isending  them  in  greater  numbers ; 
aad  some  of  them  became  true  martyrs,  if  suffering  fbr 
conscience*  sake,  though  fbr  an  absurd  tenet,  entitles  any 
one  to  the  name.  About  this  time  a  prime  minister,  or 
rather  a  viceroy,  took  a  very  decided  line  of  conduct. 

He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  station  witii  a  de- 
teimiaatien  of  enfetolag  the  very  letter  of  the  bw  ;  ^is 
was  dona  with  arigovr  wUoh  gave  oauee  of  offeaoe  to 
many  foreigners  ;  but  his  sternness  4]aelled  every  appear- 
ance of  insubordination.  He  was  equal  to  the  task  of 
iobdning  the  impertinence  of  lawless  whites,  and  com- 
pelUng  timm  to  keep  within  their  proper  spheres.  At 
tiie  msUB  time  his  oflleere,  with  a  rudeness  wbieh  was 
inexcusable,  entered  private  hoaaes,  and  earned  Ii^bm 
from  tables.  Horses  were  aeizsd  for  their  owners  vio. 
lating  the  law  respecting  the  Sabbath,  but  were  event- 
ually released.  The  violence  vrith  which  the  statutes 
w«re  now  enforced  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  laxity 
of  the  previoas  role.  Armed  baade  paraded  Ute  streets ; 
gr«g-sbops,  gaaung-heusss,  and  hajmte  of  dissipatieo, 
were  suppressed  ;  even  quiet  riding  ou  Sundays  was 
forbidden.  But  the  strong  arm  of  government  was  not 
capable  of  infusing  order  and  sobriety  into  a  dissolute 
popolatien  ;  iboagh  outward  decoram  prevailed,  £ur 
preferable  to  the  former  laxity  of  society,  secret  means 
•f  Indnlgence  were  sooght  out ;  all  his  meamres  met  at 
^TSt  a  strong  opposition,  and  many  continued  to  be 


evaded.  It  was  proposed  to  sell  rum^  foreigaeiB  taig  : 
Knakiai  replied,  "to  horses,  «MtH  aai  itDgti  rea m»9 
sell  ram  ;  bat  to  seal  men^on  most  not  on  tbeseahMca." 
A  national  temperance  society  was  formed,  in  the  olyecta 
of  which  the  chiefs  cordially  united. 

Entirely  to  suppress  all  opposition '  to '  gjbVetBliietlt, 
Kbakiui  nexH  determined  to  send  tmrnj  the  Reiaiik 
friesta  ;  on  the  2d  of  April  1881,  they  weie  winnnnwit 
to  the  fort,  and  ordered  to  leave  the  islands  in  three 
months.  As  they  manifested  no  disposition  to  comply, 
this  order  was  repeated  twice  afterwards. 

.  But  "conscience,"  and  the  Interests  of  the  true  faith, 
conunwided  them  to  remain  and  iutrigue  against  the 
government.  The  story  of  their  expulsion  ia  well-known. 
Our  American  does  the  Papist  priests  but  scanty  justice, 
though  we  are  not  defending  their  deceptive  conduct, 
and  actual  defiance  and  contempt  o{  the  government  of 
the  country  they  had  entered  aninvited  and  nnwelcomed. 
A  period  of  great  laxity  foUoired  the  stem  aacetie  mla 
of  the  viceroy.  When  the  young  king  assumed  the 
government,  it  was  exactly  a  Charles  11.  aoceeeding  a« 
Oliver  Cromwell;  the  dissolute  Ucentioos  cavalier  to 
the  rigid  Puritan*  and  Roundheads..  The  jeeitiowaoiw 
"Jesuits"  made  other  attempts;  the  "^rsecutiou" 
was  renewed,  and  the  American  Missionaries  still  main- 
tained their  influence  with  the  native  goveruneat  and 
their  converts.  This  strife  of  rival  secta  i^  not;  likelj 
soon  to  terminate. 

The  American  Missionaries  are  not  mstn  jealoos  of 
the  French  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  Hian  is  this  author  of  English  ascendancy  there. 
It  is  asserted  in  his  book  that  the  English  are,  at  pre- 
sent, very  unp<^ular  in  Hawaii;  and  ii^e  Eqglisb  Consn.1, 
Mr.  Charlton,  is  run  down  and  ealnmniated  in.  &  stylo 
which,  perhaps,  required  to  bo  modified  before  the  wwrk 
was  published  in  England.  So  would  the  account  of  the 
death  and  visits  of  Cook.  If  American  writers  were 
thus  fierce  before,  what  will  they  be  now  that  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  which  were  long  since  ceded  to  Vancouver* 
have  been  taken  formal  possession  of.  Though  tho  bool^ 
is  alloyed  by  these  jealous  feelings,  and  some  unfairness^ 
it  poseesses  meri^  and  both  value  and  interest,  as  » 
fresh  and  faithful  piotute  of  a  group  of  the  great  hnnuj) 
family  placed  under  very  peculiar  ciicumstaikoes. 

Nemypuoloffif;  or,  tin  Jbuiouale  of  ytmm  Slaptai^ 
Mend  ••  Etlatitn  witi  Animal  MofntHiau  By 
Jaaiea  Braid. 

Hie  anthorof  tMs  book  with  the  qoeer  muut  ttpftum 
to  be  a  medical  praetitieBer  in  Maneheate*.  H«  liaa^' 
(^aee  that,whlle  etadyhig  tiie  pfaeoomeoa  of jf  otMAVMf^ 
netiim,  in  which  he  does  net  beUeve,  he  haa  diaeetfered' 
the  real  oanse  of  the  Mesmeric  traaoe,  or  of  •onaallbn- 
lism  artifleiany  produced.  As  his  diieoviBrite  -walk- 
diligently  promalgaled  in  eoiae  of  Ibe  Maneheeter  imwb^ 
papers,  we  presame  that  lur  prinoiplo  maiy  be  AbuS^ 
liar  to  as  many  of  our  naden  as  care  abont  tU  «ab- 
jeet.  The  most  important  foatnre  nt  hypneHaU — lb* 
short  name  of  the  aewly-diseovraad  ageaor— 4*,  that- 
like  Animal  Magnetism,  it  is  alleged  to  be  stabaeniMIt^*- 
the  enre  of  many  diseaaea  ;  thoa|^  Mr.' Braid  doae^nott 
yet  make  hypnotism,  tika  Parr's  or  Motrieon's  pOb^' al- 
together an  universal  remedy.  The  nefe  reffiafkaMO'at 
the  cores  he  reports  himself  to  havo-rifootad-'bf-ttfp" 
notism,  are  making  the  deirf'hear,  the  Mind  M'liltVWM'' 
see,  the  lame  and  the  pardytie  walk,  uidaom.  AaraMev^' 
ly  lady,  who  had  been  half-bHnd  for  sixtoett  yeiHni,«a4' 
tormented  with  pahi  In  her  eyes  and  head)  eodd-Mad^ 
a  small  print  wjUtout  (huaes,after  b^  AypMUiMfT 
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I*  aunieB.-   Awrthor  Mf,  whoM  8i«bt  had  i>««o 

fet"  tw«aty-tw»  jf^ttf,  «oalil  not','  wlthont  glastes, 

I  large  eapftal  letters  id  an  sdvertlisement;  bnt  after 

It  minnte^  hypnotizing,  she  conld  distinctly  read  the 

QMt  pcinVad  in  a  short  time  thread  her  needle, 

:Mi«*  .irHlaMa  glawea.    A  yovng  ladiy,  of  twenty^ 

»<MighMr»f  «b*  abOTOy  w*a  alM  opantted  on,  asd 

Mw  read  and  thread  needles  without  (passes.    An- 

er  lady  WM(  oared  of  deaftiesg,  ss  well  as  blindness. 

tij  Uunga^  even  more  wonderfnl,  are  related  ;  and  it 

ItattUt  to  find  that  tlie  cnres  are -prodnced  with  very 

k  ttooUe — fbr  we  see  a  lady  ill  Edinhnrgh  advertising 

8nt  di' Mesmerio  operations  at  a  eonple  of  guineas, 

h  the  Mcoad  course  reduced  to  dne  gninea,  which  hlti- 

tes,  that  at  Iea6t  a  round  dozen  of  manipnlations  may 

wttueii'be  required.'  Mr.  Braid  enred  a  yonng  ladyof  a 

tmt  attack  ot  tie  doloureux,  tiy  only^  once  hypnotizing 

r;  and  others  similarly  afflicted  were  cnred  qnite  as  easi- 

Bat  diete  mre  the  most  trivial  of  his  nnmerotis  cnres. 

in  diiekGe,  and  paralysis  o?  louig  standing,  liave  suIh 

U*d  to  hypnotism  after  ilfe  tninnte»'  amplication, 

Mfi  tdier  patients  for  spine  complaint  hare  reqnired 

IH  pneeases  ;   a  nnmber  not  nnreasonable.     One 

itaf  apopieetfc  patient  reqnired  dally  operations  till 

t  «■&  efa  moBth.   -  Bnt  ode  day,  afte^  being  quite  well 

k^ibte  10  waOt  iHtlioat  her  eratcih,  she  was  seized  in  the 

net,  and  died.  There  is,  howeTcr,  no  end  to  the  eases  of 

inlyds  wUeh  Mr.  Braid  has  cared  by  hypnotism.     A 

\ij  had  her  Tolce  restored  by  it ;  and  the  remedy  was 

ioi  sovereign  in  severe  rlienmatism  of  thirteen  years' 

WAtg  in  fifteen  tninntes.    The  cripple  conhl  not  only 

»Ik,liiit  ran.    'Riere  are  many  cases  of  this  kind  re- 

)(tM;sad  also  of  the  care  of  severe  headach,  epilepsy, 

Ulmd&rmation,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  &c.     Mr. 

tnm  has  also  extracted  teeth  'withont  tlie  hypnotized 

^fitnt  being  sensible  of  any  pain.    The  most  severe 

fantodte  aStctions  hare  been  enred  by  hypnotism  in  a 

Ktjftwkinittes ';  eases  which,  without  this  new  remedy, 

S^.  BMj'befieves,  mnst  Itave  speedily  proved  fatal. 

Iwaiity  also,  It  is  considered  probable,  may  be  cored 

I^R.   Hypnotism  proves  FlirenoTogy  as  decidedly  as 

fe)  Anhiial  Miignetism ;  so  that  Vfarenoiogy  has  now 

P*  two  strings  to  'her  bow,  though  Mr.  Braid  will  not 

"fc^tWiliMonij  of  Gf^to  be  nearly  eqnat  in  inpop- 

t*N  tatha  ksrtau  laee  to  hie  owa  vf  hypaotism.— — 

Vi  hsu  of  no  ease  in  which  the  remedy  has  iailed. 

ft|  nwwiia  w^a  in  wbioli.  aU  manner  of  diseases 

■i|W«Ni.bf  iKwly-disceT«*d  ineaMi— by  Mssmer- 

■^4nMtim,'hjrd»pat)iy,— makes  it  tatbersuiprisiag 

*^IM|i«  «dtt  centiias  so  p«rv«na  as  to  be  iU,and  die. 

^Mivipiis  «f  llesmer,  i^e  belie  von  in  Animal  Mag* 

"^1  Uli  SlliMtsun  and  «then,  will,  we  presome^repo- 

**^U\  BioiiUdissMnaiyetthenati^waleoftbeuBnataial 

"ff^tnf,  ■  Stmmt  tlie«  allew  that  Jbe  has  discovered 

^**4S>«Wtbnt'4any  that  U  is  identical  with  Anwaal 

"WslMii,.  Mn  Brai4  owns  tlu^  he  has  never  yet  been 

"^Itaake aaj i»t  hiabliadialded  patients  read  a  book 

■*i^'«,^l^  of  g^^  staataohf,  oi  a  closed  letter ;  tell 

'^  *«t«l  »wat«h  held  at  the  back  of  their  heads; 

"'Vkd  is  Mag  wHm  »ti  or  paieeive  the  nature  and 

"^^iJUlWal  disBMOs*  thoagh  possessed  of  no  previoos 

""^Jkamledge.    This  •stablishes  that  his  agency, 

y^Jfths.jisaiphi  of  Meaiaei,  are  sot  idtatical^as 

r*"*"'*'  «u»  deaJl  that,  and  aioiej  yet  we  nnut  ac- 

'"^'tkaths ha4,nad*«iB  his  own  widk,  what  ap- 

||*^Vt«tiibiagjco0MW.  We  moat  also  report  to  hi* 

•''•••kJH  «Ml  J)r,:P^attim,  be.hMoien,  up.  tlte 


power  olninved  by  the  ilesoMrizaf  over  the  will  of  tlie 
MesqMiee — that  tremendous  power,  to  m^ch  the  wors^ 
fixin  of  de^otiam,  priestcraft,  or  aristocracy,  has  oevsf 
appnuuuated.  There  is  good  polioy,^as  well  as  good  sense, 
in  disnleimiBg  this  swfiU  supremaey;  and  permitting  as 
stiU  to  sing — 

My  ntirf  to  Dw  a  kiofdoa  b. 
Or, 

MykeaMhlnyowii, — my^toiU  Is  Sne. 

Once  submitting  to  be  Mesmerized  or  hypnotized,  how- 
ever, the  will  of  the  patient  is  completely  anuibilated.  He 
mnst  obey  the  mysterious  and  irresistible  impulse  given 
him;  and  allow  '*the  manifeatatiens"  to  come  forth  in 
spite  of  himself.  Besides  the  marvellous  cures  which  it  e^ 
feots  so  easUy,bypnotism  is  the  very  mioister  of  the  Graces. 
Persons  who  luive,or  seem  to  have,no  ear,^ul  who  cannot, 
in  their  natural  condition,  sing  a  note,  can,  when  hypno- 
tized, and  their  tune  and  imitation  brought  into  pls^,  sing 
beautifully  in  French,  German,  or  Italian;  and  those  who 
never  danced  in  their  lives,  and  who,  from  their  religioua 
opinions,  hold  danoing  to  be  a  sin,  when  hypnotized,  *  out 
a»erygeod%«oatwaUzi»g.''  Mr.  Biaid  tellsthisofa 
lady, "  a  striet  Methodist."  By  the  way,  nearly  the  wholft 
of  BIr.  Braid's  patients  are  ladies.  It  was  women  who 
were  cured,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  it  ia  wo- 
men—geaeially  young  women— ^ho  exhiUt  the  pbruii' 
•logical  manifestatisBS.  Boys  are  also  opevated  upon; 
bat  they  seem  dull  and  slow  at  the  maniitestations,  when 
compared  with  young  ladies.  Some  of  the  manifesta- 
tions, even  as  reported,  appear  rather  contradictory— as 
tentratioH  giving  the  desire  "  to  sing,"  and  vit  "  to 
walk,"  btnttoknct  "  to  travel,"  fto. ;  but  the  science  is 
(tin  in  its  iafcney,  and  Mr.  Braid  Iieids,that  the  variety- 
or  discrepancy  of  the  manifestations  of  his  patients,  **  is 
the  most  sti^dng  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  phenomena.'' 

Hydropathy.  The  Theory,  Principles,  and  Praotice  of 
the  Water  Cure  thotcn  to  be  in  aeeordance  teitA  Medi- 
cal Science,  and  the  teaching  of  Common  Senie.  lUug- 
trated  by  $om«  important  catee.  By  Edward  Johnson 
MJ).  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
Dr.  Edward  Johnson,  a  medical  writer  of  ability,  has 
become  a  thorough  convert  to  the  Hydropathic  .sys- 
tem of  cure,  as  practised  by  Priessnitz  at  Griifanbei^  ; 
and  he  has,  in  this  volume,  attempted  to  explain  the 
rationale  of  that  system.  I<ast  November  he  met  with 
Captain  Claridge's  account  of  the  cold  water  cure,  which 
our  readers  may  remember  to  have  seen  noticed  in  Tatt'n 
Magazine  ;*  and  the  coincidence  between  the  practice  of 
Priessnitz,  and  the  principles  which  he  had  previously 
adduced  in  his  Treatise  on  "  life,  Health,  and  Disease," 
led  hin  to  make  a  joamey  to  GrMfenberg  to  examine- 
and  decide.  The  results  of  Us  observations  are  embo- 
died in  the  present  volume,  which  was  writteu  on  thespot.' 
He  is  not  only  a  confirmed  believer  in  the  cold  water  core, 
btttis,wedare«ay,welUiaaJifled  to  praatiseit.  He  seta 
hiiaself  to  prove,  and  indeed  reasons  with  great  ingenuity, 
that  the  practice  of  Priessnitz  is  so  eminently  successful 
because  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  theories  or' 
principles  of  Professor  Liebeg  and  Dr.  Billing,  two  of 
the  greatest  names  in  modem  medical  sdenoe.  These 
learned  peiBoas  are,  of  oonrse,  as  imaeBseions  of  ttri^ 
harmony  as  is  the  untaught  Freissnitz;  who  knows' 
nothing  of  either  drugs  or  doctors,  and  despises  both.' 
They  have  each  arrived  at  the  same  goal  by  diffisrent' 
roads,  •     • 


*  Fer  Jane,  1M3.  ; 
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"  Priesniiiz,"  gays  Dr.  JohDBon,  "  cannot  give  his 
knowledge  •  loien^o  ezpi«Bsion.  fiat  when  Priessnitz 
declares  (m  he  does)  that  the  application  of  cold  water 
enres  diseases,  by  ttrmgtkmimg  tk«  gmtreU  ktaUt  and 
forttfying  ti<  tyttem — and  when  Liebeg  deoUras  (as  be 
does)  that  the  abttraaion  of  heat  cares  diseases,  by  ac- 
alting  and  aeceUrating  the  transformation  of  tistun,  the 
two  do  bat  gire  expression  to  the  same  fact  in  different 
language.  When  Frieasniti  declares  that  oold  water 
has  a  tendency  to  bring '  bad  Ouff'  out  of  the  system ; 
and  when  Liebeg  declares  that  it  promotes  the  union  of 
•eitala  natters  witli  oxygsn,  by  which  they  are  earried 
out  of  the  system,  and  wMch  matters,  if  not  so  carried 
out,  become  causes  of  disease — the  two  do  but  give 
different  forms  to  the  same  fbct.  .... 
Measnitx's  treatorMt  by  no  means  conflnes  itself  to  {he 
geaeral  applieation  of  odd  mter.  Its  partial  appUea- 
tion  is  mncli  more  iSreqnently  adopted ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  sitz  bath,  the  foot  bath,  the  head  bath,  the  arm  bath, 
the  fkce  batii,  Sus.,  &c.  The  duration  of  the  sitz  bath 
Taries  from  twenty  minutes  to  two  hoars  and  a  half; 
and  tiie  effects  thus  obtained  rary  not  only  in  amount, 
but  also  in  Und.  How  do  these  partial  appKcationi  of 
•old  water  aot  on  the  systtmi  They  act  by  determining 
the  foroe  of  ozytgo  from  one  part  to  another.  They 
prodaee  all  the  effiscta  of  both  bleeding  and  blisten,  ex- 
oept  the  pain." 

Liebeg  being  thns  foond  to  confirm  the  principle  of 
Priessnitz  in  spirit,  if  not  quite  literally,  Dr.  Billing  is 
next  impressed  into  the  service. 

If  Dr.  Billing  be  right  in  his  assertion,  (and  I  see  not 
bow  it  can  posnbly  Im  refuted,)  that  lUl  ditiam  hate 
takanited  narwmt  infinencesfor  thsir  causes,  then  it  fol- 
lows that  all  diseases  whatever  must  consist  essentially 
in  weakened,  enlarged,  <uid  congested  capillaries,  since 
the  relaxation  of  the  capillaries  must  be  the  first  elftet 
which  is  produced  by  exhausting  that  influence,  which 
•lone  preserves  them  their  normal  size  or  diameter. 
Sash  being  the  one  proximate  cause  or  essential  nature 
of  all  disMse,  the  principle  of  enre  is  one  also.  The 
proximate  eaase  is  relaxation  and  enlargement  of  the 
•^tiUariee — the  indication  of  core,  therefore,  is  to  eon- 
■tringe  the  capillaries — to  cause  tiiem  to  oontract,  and 
lesnme  their  healthy  dimensions. 

Ibis  the  regular  practitioner  attenpts  by  the  om  of 
medicines,  bleeding,  and  other  remedies,  by  which  the 
•qgorged  capillaries  are  unloaded,  and  their  coats 
oonstringed;  and  Priessnitz  by  sweating,  cold  water, 
baths,  and  wet  cloths.  Though  the  praetiee  may  be 
diCsrent,  Dr.  Johnson  contends  that  the  principle  is  the 
Mme.  In  some  respects  he  pushes  the  theories  and  the 
practice  also  of  Priessnitz  to  the  extreme  ;  and  in  his 
admiiatiau  of  nature,  would  have  us  strip  off  our  artifi- 
cial dothing,  or  nearly  so,  and  take  to  herbs  and  roots, 
with,  perhaps,  a  little  meat,  and  water  ad  lUntum.  The 
treatise  is,  however,  the  most  ingenious  argument  for 
Bjidropathy  which  has  yet  appeared  ;  and,  moreover, 
kydropathy  itself  is  not  all  naught,  whatever  the  Faculty 
awf  a?«r. 


THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 
Works  of  pore  Theology  are  not  more  in  our  way  tiian 
works  of  pure  Mathematics;  and  while  so  muiy  popular 
▼ehides  for  their  review  exist  in  the  numerous  religious 
periodicals  of  the  day,  we  fbel  the  less  reluctance  to 
waive  them  altogether.  With  serious  works  of  a  mixed 
nature,  in  which  questions  of  personal  and  social  morals, 
or  i^actical  religion,  are  involved,  this  objection  does  not 
exist.  This  premised,  we  diall  merely  enumerate  those 
new  theological  works  on  our  table,  which,  from  the 
•aaes  of  the  authors  alone,  seem  entitled  to  considera- 
tion. 


Divine  /nvernon;   or,  A    Vie*  of  ike  (laqdf 
God  a*  in  all  respects  opposed  to  the  CkaraeUrifti 
By  David  Thom,  Minister  of  Bold^Street 
LiverpooL    8vo.    Simpkin,  MarsbtTI,  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  woric  imagines  that  he  kidiM 
ed  a  new  and  fttndamental,  or,  at  least,"  a  sspta^ 
portant"  principle,  which  he  has  aanad  ss  sign; 
to  the  history  of  itsgradnal  disaovery,aBdtbsthaji 
of  its  nature  and  bearings,  an  ingenioas  vohoM  ii  ai 
devoted.    As  we  do  not,  we  fear,  dearly 
prindple  of  Divine  Inversion,  we  can  still  Im 
define  it.    But  the  author  complains  of  tk 
of  the  pwfesBws  of  religion  to  }d§ 
positive  iqjnstiu,  aai  of  the  imperdlioiu  lilMait  Oi 
modem  Pharisees :  and  this  Is  a  complaint  wbl  AtsU 
be  listened  to  by  those  trustees  of  the  public  fan 
whosejnrisdietion  works  of  this  kind  nttinHyhll 
a  note  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Tolume,  we  le>n,tiiti 
are  now  religious  writers  in  England,  who,  stlait,{ 
the  length  of  suggesting  the  final  anmTiilntmi  of 
wicked  and  unregenerate ;  and  others,  who  biudl; 
thedootrineofamBibilation.    Can  onebetupni(4 
sneh  a  condition  of  sodety  ■■  that  deseriiied  tf 
Ashley  and  in  many  late  Farliaaentaiy  Bqtiti, 
existing  in  oar  large  towns,  should  teaipt  beninW 
minds  into  this  extraordinary  error.  ' 

The  Adraneement  of  Religion  the  Claim  of&ifm 

By  Andrew  Beed,D.D.    8vo.    London  :Sbow. 

This  can  scarcely  be  called  a  purely  theologictlwk 
It  consists  of  lectures  of  a  character  es»iitiall]mila| 
as  well  as  practical.  Its  animated  exhutaiiosirriilt 
the  daily  life  of  all  men,  under  all  clreomsiiaeei  Han 
may  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion  laislitn 
lative  weight  of  these  exhortations ;  uom  ^s  io  iM 
general  tendency.  Friend  James  Backlioiife,tktQi>bi 
missionary  to  Australia,  for  example,  woiU  ootiiill 
demur  to  the  pulpit  or  the  ministry,  in  th«  m;  siM 
sense,  being  held  "  not  only  as  a  means  «f  gOMt'  ^ 
"  the  best  and  chiefest  meansi"  while  in  tkaiMlii"<" 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  religion  byftnmlw 
fort  he  would  find  everything  to  admire. 
IliitaryofihtWtsfbmintterAMMmUyofDimt  ^J^ 

Bev.  W.  M.  Hetherington.    fidinbnqiiuJataMe. 

Though  Mr.  Hetherington's  is  an  extms>)r  "•^'^ 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meaonUci(MM;iS 
may  be  of  use  to  many  students  of  Englisk  Beekaxb"' 
History  fiwm  its  bvevity.  Ita  aoon  sad  jusisil**"" 
probably  be  pointedoutimsoiae  of  the  isligisMfNii'''''' 
under  the  immediate  iafluesee  ef  tbs  laitol***"* 
Congregationalists; — and  this  is  required.  Jt^ft^'^ 
fore,  of  meddling  with  the  eontrevasv  si  *<(■•■  ■• 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  ia  the  hmmUTi'^ 
vrith  the  £rastian  Controversy,  we  ihesM,  **•  P"^ 
moment,  prefer  as  a  sample  of  the  Bistsryi  4s***" 
concerning  priests'  vestments,  and  tliflse  stlw*''"''" 
and  fopperies  which  have  come  into  vogss  « l"* 
with  more  blame  and  absurdity  thsa  is  psit  —-' 
this  superstitions  nonsense  is  revived  in  u  f'^T 
ing  to  be  mnch  more  enlightened  thsa  to  "^^^ 
century.    From  recent  appeaianoss,  on*  »*»  *'*'"! 
that  the  Bishop  of  London  would  not  be  wyl""^ 
the  whole  deigy  of  London  snmmwt^i "  "^"^    ,  „ 
bath,  and  oompeUad  to  assume  the  """^^ajj.. 
prss«irib«l  for  thorn,  of  forMt  thsir  ^^^^^^'S^ 
seven  eat  of  a  hndiMl  mioirtin  tlM^'''^ 
trary  oKtor^  hnnr*^  wai«0s9rit»M  )i**""^ 
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ihe  gnat  duty  of  ponformlty,  mi  pot  ftrom  any  intm- 
ric  importance  connected  with  tli«  m^re  vestments  and 
fKroIona  rites.    Both  objects  may  WW  he  contemplated 
by  the  Puseyito  clergy. 
PUty  <f»<i  InteUtct  rdatittly  EaimaUd,     By  Henry 

Edwards.  Second  Edition.   Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

It  h  needless  to  say  that  piety  is  here  exalted  above 
intelleet.  The  strain  of  the  whole  argument  of  a  work 
written  in  a  pleasing  and  popnlar  vein  by  a  man  of  re- 
fined literary  taste,  confirms  the  saying  of  Evelyn, "  that 
there  is  no  solid  wisdom  bat  is  real  piety." 
A»  Euay  on  tkt  Pnfemon  o/Pemmal  12«%io«M  Co»' 

vie^on,  and  upon  At  Btparatiou  of  Ckuroh  and  State, 

eon$id«red  teitk  rtfermee  to  ti«  fitlfimtni  <if  thtt  duty. 

Trandattd  from  «i«  Prtnck  by  Profuior  A.  Viuit  of 

Cfcnma.     By  Chaile*  Theodore  Jones.     London  i 

Jackson  &  Walford. 

This  somewhat  heavy  treatise  is  of  interest  in  a  second- 
ary way,  firom  exhibiting  the  progress  which  the  Volun- 
tary Principle  has  made  on  the  Continent.  It  teaches 
and  tells  nothing  new,  hat  maoh  that  is  wwth  listening 
to,  both  on  accoant  of  the  qaarter  wkense  it  piooeedSf 
a^id  the  hope  wbiob  it  ensovagee. 

CkroniclM  of  St,  Mnngo ;  or  Aatiq»iHe»  and  Traditiont 
of  Glatgov.  Glasgow :  John  Smith  &  Son. 
Besides  the  Antiquarian  history  of  the  oapital  of  the 
West,  and  a  description  of  its  ancient  and  modem  Publie 
BaiMtnge,  wd  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions,  we 
find,  te  this  intelligent  and  well-filled  volame,  what 
many  will  tMnk  of  more  account — a  sketch  of  the  pro- 
greee  of  the  msAufaotures  and  commerce,  and  steam 
najrigaitioK  ef  Glasgow,  with  biographical  notices  of  its 
easauat  native*,  public  characters,  and  those  humourists 
ani  4dilties  ef  which  Glasgow  has  had  a  Aill  share. 
Ht  tiM  citizeiH  of  Slasgow  have  always  been  famed  fbr 
thtar  ^poaiticm  to  iiijastiee,  the  town  has  ib;eqaently  been 
tba  aeene  of  riots,  «e  popular  outbreaks  $  for  Glasgow 
ben  •  hnve  hand  at  "  tiie  dinging  doun  o'  the  Cathe- 
dM^"  theeigh  its  own  was  spared, — and  subsequenUy 
acainat  the  Establldiment  of  S^isoopacy.  These  riots 
attnd  matter  for  many  page*.  The  Annals  of  St.  Mungo 
win  b«  fenBd  hi{^y  entertoining  t*  general  readers,  and 
pTfln«n«  to  Glaswegians. 

jyrfSMiiW  JtM^iicmumi  iMnei  from  Mtmoryf*  Log. 
By  O.  T.  Parsons,  Ueut.  B.  N. 
"Skem  Heaiiriiwuiiieea  are  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  ar- 
tittos  nUell  l^lMand  in  Ae  MaropoHtan  Maga*ini, 
ng^tiint  Melson,  aad  ether  contemporary  naval  heroes 
«fT«riom  grades. 

aillHISHM  DBrVSABS  A«  tSS  MlNCHBSTEIl  MbCBI- 

jnoB?  iHSTiTonoN.  By  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood,  Bart., 
FJbLS.,  the  late  President.  Collected  and  published  by 
the IMreetore.    London:  Oiarles Knight. 

Cma,  with  Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Map.  By  W. 
IfPewall.    Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

A  Tmvkxinq  Mij>  ov  Sooii.a5I>.  Edinborgh:  Mac- 
re^e^.— A  very  suitable  and  portable  comptjuon  for  the 
eeafoo,  yiUik  we  recommend  to  all  travellets  uptevided 
-with  tQch  a  guide.    It  has  the  railroads. 

NEW  DBAMAS. 

Lacmcblot  of  the  Laks.  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Aek. 
By  C.  J.  Kietmtiller.    Chapman  &  Hall. 

Thb  Coani's  Bbidb.  A  Historical  Dnuna  in  Five 
Acts.    By  Thomas  Smibert.  Orr  &  Co.— This  play  was 


per&nned  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  pNiant  lewon  befcre 
the  critical  and  &stidious  andienee  ef  the  Modem  Atiiess, 
vriio,  we  nndersiaad,  received  it  most  graeiously,  and 
wiiSi  hi^  approbation.  And,  in  truth,  it  merited  such 
a  reception,  by  a  well-developed  fable  and  easy  flowint( 
dialogue,  with  many  of  the  natural  gzaii«l|  if  few  of 
the  artifloea  of  dramaUo  eompoaition. 

SERIAL  WORKS. 
Blackis  &  SoM^  IixcsnUTED  Edition  of  the  Woniui 
OP  Bdkns,  Parts  IV.,  V,  and  VI.— In  Part  IV.,  tiw 
poems  are  advanced  to  »  oertain  i^Kg* ;  and  ProfiMMor 
Wilsw's  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Bums 
is  eenuBMioed  and  eontinned  through  the  other  Parts. 
It  Is  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  speak  of  this  well- 
known  masterpiece.  It  is  enough  that  a  more  just  and 
generous,  and  yet  discriminating  appreciation  of  Bums, 
the  poet  and  the  man,  has  never  been  made  by  any  other 
writer,  thui  is  contained  in  what,  from  first  to  last,  reads 
like  a  glowing  and  enthusiastic  panegyric ;  nor  can  we 
conceive  any  study  so  more  improving,  whetiber  previoue 
or  subsequent  to  the  pemsal  of  the  works  of  Buns,  aa 
this  commentary — ^all  light  and  fire.  Reading  by  it,  tha 
page  is  iUuminated,  and  a  thousand  hidden  beaatiei 
are  brought  out. 

As  a  poet.  Bums  is  believed,  even  by  his  wannest  ad- 
mirers, to  be  the  most  vulnerable  through  some  of  hia 
humorous  or  "profane  rhysses  f  and,  among  others, "  ^Hw 
Holy  Fair,"  and  "HelyWilHe's  Prayer."  Instead  of  dt- 
ing  Wilson's  ceaseless,  fervid  eulogies,  interspersed  vrilb 
copious  and  most  felicitous  and  apposite  quotations  A:om 
the  long  and  serious  poems,  we  shall  copy  out  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy's  manAil  vindication  of  tha 
bard  from  the  charge  of  in^iety,  or  even  of  proflyeeness^ 
an  accusation  made  on  the  assumption,  that  true  religion, 
and  the  practices  and  characters  which  Bums  scourges 
and  ridicules,  are  not  wide  as  the  poles  asunder;  or  aa 
if  the  pious  and  sacred  had  the  slightest  connexion  with 
the  hypocritical  and  sanctimonious. 

"  His  satires  were  unsparingly  directed  against  certain 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  whose  Calvinism  he  thought  was 
not  Christianity,  whose  characters  were  to  him  odious, 
their  persons  ridiculous,  their  manners  in  the  pulpit  irre- 
verent, and  out  of  it  absurd ;  and  having  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  and  hearing  them  in  all  their  glory,  he 
made  studies  of  them  eon  amore  on  the  spot ;  and  at  home, 
from  abundant  materials,  with  a  master's  hand,  elabo- 
rated finished  pictures — for  some  of  them  are  no  less — ' 
which,  when  hung  out  for  public  inspection  in  market- 
places, brought  tne  originals  before  crowds  of  gazers 
transported  into  applause.  Was  this  vricked  1  Wicked 
we  think  too  strong  a  word ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  it 
was  not  reprehensible,  for  to  all  sweeping  satire  there 
must  be  some  exception — and  exaggeration  cumot  be 
truth.  Bums,  by  his  irregularities,  had  incurred  eccle- 
siastical censure,  and  it  has  not  unfairly  been  said  that 
personal  spite  barbed  the  sting  of  his  satire.  Yet  we 
fear  such  censure  had  been  but  too  lightly  regarded  by 
him;  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  his  ridicule, 
however  blameable  on  other  grounds,  was  flree  from  ma- 
lignity, and  that  his  genius  for  the  comic  rioted  in  the 
pleasure  of  sympathy  and  the  pride  of  power.  To  those 
who  regard  the  persons  he  thus  satirized  as  truly  be- 
longing to  the  old  Covenanters,  and  Saints  of  a  more 
ancient  time,  such  satires  must  seem  shameftil  and  sinflil; 
to  us  who  regard  "  Rumble  John"  and  his  brethren  in 
no  sneh  lij^t,  they  iH>pear  venial  oSbnces,  and  not  so 
horrible  as  Hndifarastic.  A  good  many  years  after  Buma' 
death,  in  our  boyhood,  we  sometimes  saw  and  heard  more 
than  one  of  those  worthies,  and  cannot  think  his  descrip- 
tions greatly  overcharged.  We  remember  walking  one 
day— unknown  to  ns,  a  fast-day — in  the  neighbonrhood 
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of  &n  ancient  fortress,  and  hearing  a  noise  to  be  likened 
to  nothing  imaginable  on  this  earth  but  the  bellowing  of 
a  buffalo  fallen  into  a  trap  upon  a  tiger,  which,  as  we 
came  within  half  a  mile  of  the  castle,  we  discerned  to  be 
the  Toiee  of  a  pastor  engaged  in  public  prayer.  Hie 
physiognomy  was  little  less  alarming  than  his  voice,  and 
his  sermon  corresponded  with  his  looks  and  his  Inngs — 
the  whole  being  indeed  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of 
divine  wonhip.  We  never  can  think  it  sinftil  that 
Bums  should  hare  been  hnmorons  on  such  a  pulpiteer ; 
and  if  we  shudder  at  some  of  the  veises  in  which  he 
seems  yet  alive,  it  is  not  at  the  satirist. 

"  From  this  time  I  began  to  be  known  in  the  country 
as  a  maker  of  rhymes.  Holg  WiUie't  Prayer  next  made 
its  appearance,  and  alarmed  the  kirk-session  so  much, 
that  they  held  several  meetings  to  look  over  their  spi- 
ntnal  artillery,  and  see  if  any  of  it  might  be  pointed 
gainst  profane  rhymers  f  "  and  to  a  place  among  pro- 
fane rhymert,"  says  Mr.  Lookhart,  in  his  masterly  vo- 
lume, "  the  author  of  this  terrible  inflietion  had  nnques- 
tlonably  established  his  right."  Sir  Walter  speaks  of  it 
as  "  a  piece  of  satire  mor«  exquititety  levere  than  any 
which  Boms  ever  afterwards  wrote,  bnt  ti»fort%Hately 
caa  in  a  form  too  daringly  profane  to  be  received  into 
Dr.  Currie'g  collection."  We  have  no  wish  to  say  one 
word  in  opposition  to  the  sentence  pronounced  by  such 
judges;  but  has  Bums  here  dared  beyond  Milton,  Goethe, 
and  Byron  1  He  puts  a  Prayer  to  the  Almighty  into  the 
month  of  one  whom  he  believes  to  be  one  of  the  lowest 
<4  blaapbemers.  In  that  Prayer  are  impious  supplica- 
tions, couched  in  shocking  terms,  characteristic  of  the 
hypocrite  who  stands  on  a  familiar  footing  with  his 
Maker.  Milton's  blasphemer  is  a  fallen  angel,  Goethe's 
a  devil,  Byron's  the  first  murderer,  and  Bums'  an  elder 
of  the  kirk.  All  the  four  poets  are  alike  gnilty,  or  not 
guilty — unless  there  be  in  the  oase  of  one  of  them  some- 
thing ])eculiar  that  lifts  him  up  above  the  rest,  in  the 
case  of  another  something  peculiar  that  leaves  him  alone 
a  sinner.  Let  Milton  then  stand  aloof,  acquitted  of  the 
charge,  not  because  of  the  grandeur  and  magnifloenoe  of 
his  conception  of  Satan,  but  because  its  high  significance 
cannot  be  misunderstood  by  the  pious,  and  that  out  of 
the  mouths  of  the  dwellers  in  darkness,  as  well  as  of  the 
Sous  of  the  Morning, "  he  vindicates  the  ways  of  God  to 
man."  Byron's  Cain  blasphemes ;  does  Byron  t  Many 
have  thought  so — ^for  they  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  in  the 
character  of  the  Cursed,  as  it  glooms  in  soliloquies  that 
are  poetically  sublime,  some  dark  intention  in  its  deli- 
neator to  inspire  doubts  of  the  justioe  of  the  Almighty 
One  who  inhabiteth  eternity.  Goethe,  in  the  "  Prologue 
in  Heaven,"  brings  Mephistopheles  face  to  face  with  God. 
But  Goethe  devoted  many  years  to  "  his  great  poem, 
Fanst,"  and  in  it  he  too,  as  many  of  the  wise  and  good 
believe,  strove  to  show,  rising  out  of  the  blackness  of 
darkness,  the  attributes  of  Him  whose  eyes  are  too  pure 
to  behold  iniquity.  Be  it  even  so;  then,  why  blame 
Bums  t  You  cannot  justly  do  so,  on  account  of  the  "  dar- 
ingly pro&ne  form"  in  which  "Holy  Willie's  Prayer" 
is  cast,  without  utterly  reprobating  the  "  Prologue  in 
Heaven." 

Of  the  Holy  Fair  few  have  spoken  with  any  very  se- 
rious reprehension.  Dr.  Blair  was  so  much  taken  vrith 
it,  that  he  suggested  a  well-known  emendation — and,  for 
our  own  part,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we 
ree  no  reason  to  lament  that  it  should  have  been  written 
by  the  writer  of  the  Cotler'e  Saturday  NigkL  The  title 
of  the  poem  ma  no  profane  thought  of  his — ^it  had  arisen 
long  before  among  the  people  themselves,  and  expressed 
the  prevalent  opinion  respecting  the  use  and  wont  that 
profaned  the  solemnization  of  the  most  awful  of  all  reli- 
Kioas  rites.  In  many  places,  and  in  none  more  than  in 
Mauchline,  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  was 
hedged  round  about  by  the  self-same  practices  that 
mark  the  character,  and  make  the  enjoyment  of  a  mral 
t^ir-day. 

We  wish  that  we  could  exhibit  more  of  the  vigorous 
operation  of  the  omtch  upon  conventional  hypocrisies  of 


other  kinds;  fbr  Christopher,  when  he  get)  smi  Ikai 
thwacks  about  him  lustily  and  onsparini^y.  ibliR 
courageous  honesty,  if  the  most  rare  tUn;  ii  >  » 
dem  biography,  is  not  by  aay  means  the  hS^Mtai^ 
lence  of  Wilson's  matchless  disoonrse  on  the  pmtul 
character  of  Bums.  This  sin^e  new  contribetiNttiAat 
ever  has  already  been  best  said  upon  the  poet  <(  Sot 
laud,  all  of  whioh  i>tofindspU«einthe««t,ginitt 
edition  a  vaat  snperiority  over  every  tomtr  ok,  b 
dependently  of  its  other  elums  as  the  mesteap^ 
sive  and  the  most  handsomely  embellidwdtbtki  pf 
appeared.  The  new  Parts  on  our  table  midned  b] 
several  interesting  portraits.  "  Bonny  Jen'^pviu 
a  rather  well-dressed  comely  elderly  lady.  Tlseiiipw- 
trait  of  worthy  Dr.  Blacklodc;  uid  oneof  LacjJiiaM, 
a  beautiM  plate,  fhim  a  fime  painting  by  Baebna  Ik 
scenic  plates,  are  numerons  and  fine,  thoa^  aaiiW 
monotonous.  It  would  require  mote  thaa  toe  nlii^ 
more  tlianone  style  of  art,  and  more  divanitjofpBi^ 
fully  to  illustrate  Bums. 

Miss  Stkic!Kli.nd's  Iaybs  op  the  Quekk  or  ENunj 
Volume  VI.  Colbom. — This  Tolnme  is  eatinlf  (Mn|H< 
with  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Qneen  EliBbeih;  k;>iB>| 
with  her  birth,  and  extending  to  the  middle  rf  hr  reipi 
Miss  Strickland  has  elicited  a  great  deal  of  {any  a' 
prittIe-prattle,ilInstratiTeof  the  personal diaruMirftkl 

strange  compound  of  strength  and  weaknesai'&eH 
hearted  Elizabeth."  The  aonals  of  the  Qseei's  fnpH 
ses,  and  of  her  various  matrimonial  negotiatioii,c*1it' 
ries — not  to  say  gallantries — uidflirtataoiM,anpMsM 
rich.  If  there  be  much  of  what  history  Bight  Rfv'  *i 
slight  and  frivolons  details,  these  aic,  is  tin  ««^  <| 
the  writer,  "  at  least,  as  interesting  to  tht  wuH  i* 
general  as  slanghters  in  battle ;"  and  she  aigbtbi^ 
added— "  or  as  intrigues  in  CounoiL"  NenrW?" 
Bter,  whether  noble  or  royal,  such  a  snooesAarf """1 
if  not  of  lovers  and  admirers,  as  EUnbeth,  to  &  mni 
at  last.  We  have  attempted  to  reckon  tben  i^H 
have  completely  failed.  Miss  Strickland  !■"*  ^ 
leetion  for  Elizabeth ;  and  in  the  accosnt  of  tar  •^ 
girlish  entanglement  vrith  the  andadoia  Sej"e"i>* 
does  the  Princess  some  injustice,  "nie  Turitjrrf  "™ 
beth  might  have  been  touched  by  •nhtttetmei  »i™ 
conquest;  but  the  High  Admiral  does  net  >pptw<>^'' 
had  any  power  over  her  heart, — if  heart  *«  *•*  ■**• 

Kkiohi's  Fictouai.  SaaKSPEu:  Wiixi»»  Ss'"' 
spEMt,  a  Biography.  Part  VIII.— In  this  P««t «»  »' 
genions  attempt  is  made  to  show  ttat  Sta**"*  ■*•' 
or  rather  must,  in  1601, hare  visited Scrtlts*."*"' 
amined  the  scene  of  Ifattetk.  It  is  a  right  ?!<••» 
and  not  improbable  coqjectnre,  whioh  eteij  Scot  ■'T 
happy  to  entertain  withoat  mneb  sompuloss  tUt " 
evidence. 

Klauee's  Gebhan  AmjuHTB.    Nos.  4,  *>  *• 

Chakbers'  Ctclopbdia.    Part  VIII. 

Cumfiua's  Foxjb's  Book  OF  Masttbs.    ^■^' 

p_«YYTI. 
SCENEHT  AMD  AlCn(l0IIIBS  0»  I»  «"!">•     "^T"   ^ 

—The  letterpress  of  this  Part  is  devoted  to  SW*"^ 
DubUn,  so  that  we  presume  Mr.  Willis  **"V^L, 
close  of  bis  desultory  Irish  ramble.    I»  *•  "^"Vj, 
The  plates  are  from  well-chosen  siibj«««>  »°* 
executed.  ^ 

PopvLAS  FiowEHS.     Tke  arji«»*«««"  ^ 
Cactue. 


Priutcd  by  William  Tait,  107,  Princes'  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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ALIENOR;  OR,  "DIED  LIKE  A  DOG. 

A  TALE. 


BV  MRS.  OORE. 


Fkw  districts  in  Europe  ai-e  more  devoid  of  local 
iiitevest  than  Uie  frontier-country  between  Belgium 
.  a.nd  France ;  especially  at  its  maritime  extremity, 
'  towards  West  Flanders,  where  dykes  and  ditches, 
and  an  ill-favoured,  aguish-looking  population  af- 
Ford  incontrovertible  testimony  to  the  fenny  nature 
^f  the  soil.     In  that  flat  and  dreary  landscape, 
.>vbere  a  canal  becomes  an  interesting  feature,  and 
s  flax-ground  or  tobacco-fl.eld  s  towering  planta- 
*ioii,-7though  the  fertility  of  the  reclaimed  land  is 
such,  as  at  least  to  se<;ure  the  traveller  against 
incurring  thf  hatred  of  the  benevolent  Yorick  by 
«lQc]ju:ing  all  "  barren," — ^the  tedious  sameness  of 
.  the  scene  soon  wears  down  his  spirits  to  depression. 
Ilqw  muc^  more  then  the  spirits  of  those  less- 
fortnoate  individuals  whom  circumstances  have 
eudeniaened.  in  those  truly  Zow  Countries,  whose 
.  tvaters^ce  brackish, — whose  earth  is  spongy, — 
whose,  air   baneful  I     Persoyos  90  situated  soon 
.  cww-  to.  winder  at  the  repugnance  which  has 
.s(ri£ped  so  many  of  the  quaint  old  towns  of  West- 
.iim  Flanders  of  the  better  order  of  inhabitants,  for 
>vlu>m.thelr  stately  mansions  appear  to  hare  been 
.  (joiuitmcted ;  abandoning  them  to  the  occupation 
q£  weavers  and  laoe-makers ; — with  only  the  pomp- 
ous navestones  of  the  grand  old  churches  to  at- 
te^  '^at,  in  days  of  yore,  under  the  sceptre  of 
Pi)ig;uQdy.  or  Austria,  high  and  puissant  families 
.abid^  beside  those  sluggish  canals; — eventually 
.  consigning  their  bones  to  the  tombs  of  highborn 
itfifSgtioify  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  Church. 
.     vin  their  degree,  the  Flemish  villages  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  cities ; — ^producing  a  population  far 
inferior  to  ^e  thriving  farmers  in  possession  when 
France  wrested  from  Spain  the  fair  provinces  she 
chose  to  enjoy  by  the  double  right  of  conquest  and 
«l^t«nly  Sowry,    Instead  of  the  sturdy  boors  we 
'-'SlUr  tB'fhe  groap*  of  l^enieis,  Wouvermane,  and 
'BMd  Ptiter,  tha  modem  inhabitants  of  the  debat- 
^shk'laBd  lying  between  NiwpcMrt,  Dnnkirk,  and 
'OavubMy  ore  diitfiy  smug^ars,  carrj'bg  on  a 
iMipnwal  trade  aeroM  the  frontier; — with  the 
exception  of  a  liberal  allotment  of  gendarmee  ap- 
-  painted  by  Um  two  govemmento  to  watch  over  their 
niarsndings ;  and  the  dykemen  officially  employed 
in  the  care  of  the  slnices,  so  important  to  the  health 
and  wellbeing  of  the  couununity, 
VOL.  X- — NO.  txvn. 


Among  the  villages  distinguishing  themselvee  in 
the  squalid  district  of  Vpres  by  their  contrabftftd 
trade, — a  village,  by  the  way,  which  has  the  pre- 
sumption to  call  itself  a  town^— is  Vraeschoot; — 
a  little  Tendsnt  nook,  Af  whidi  every  separate  habi- 
tation,8maU,greeu,and  concealed  amidsncnniiidlng 
vegetation,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  ark 
of  Moaes  resting  among  the  bulrushes. 

For  an  eye  wfilaieatly  habituated  to  the  defi- 
ciencies and  pecoliarities  of.  a  Flemish  laodBeaiie, 
Vraeschoot  possesBes  a  certain  degree  of  bea«ty. 
Its  low  roofs  and  bright  green  window-shutter^ — 
its  glassy  pools  and  highly-cultivated  meadows, — 
ptetend  to  aa  much  ntml  distinction  aa  is  com- 
p&tiMe  with  the  nature  of  a  landscape  wluoh  an 
ignorant  or  careless  slnice-msm  at  the  ne^botatBg 
Sas  might  lay  under  water  in  an  honr,— convert- 
iag  the  whole  parish  into  a  cheeriess  lake.  Such 
accidents,  hmravery  an  ua«xainpled  ;  and  Vraes- 
choot, thotigh  of  on^hibioaa  aqieot,  has  no  jreoord 
of  an  inundation  to  dtvenify  the  somewhat  nieno- 
tonous  annals  of  her  municipality. 

For  there  is  no  admission,  of  course,  into  similar 
a«!|ii*e8  for  the  thousand  interesting  episodes  de- 
rived  fran  her  perDeas  breach  of  inteimisiiwal  law 
by  defiance  of  excise  and  customs,— ^)e(ro»  Btttirwiti 
reunia;  nor  are  the  Vraeschooters  ever  Iieaird  to 
boast  «f  the  number  of  martyrs  they  have  furnished 
to  th*  blunderbusses  of  »be  marMausie  while  vio- 
lating the  rights  etf  the  coatrilmiumi  indireeUs. 

Nevertheless,  these  things  have  become  l^endary 
in  the  village  ;  and  many  a  story,  equaling  in 
barbarous  detail  the  feats  of  the  early  buccaneers,  is 
related  in  winter  time  beside  the  turf- warmed  stoves 
of  Vraeschoot.  It  seems  to  add  flavour  to  the  eau 
de  tie,  for  which  they  have  fradulently  managed  to 
exchange  their  Schiedam,  and  to  the  eenelas  they 
hare  bartered  for  their  salted  stockfish,  to  relate 
their  etrngg^es  with  the  officials  appointed  by  the 
French  and  Belgic  governments  to  restrict  their 
traffic  within  the  stricter  letter  of  the  law. 

Last  summer,  in  my  zeal  to  complete  a  collectton 
illustrative  of  the  Flemish  Flora  by  a  few  rare 
epeeimess  of  bog  and  aquatic  plants,  I  spent  a 
week  in  the  comfortable  little  inn  of  the  Korren 
Bloem  at  Vraeschoot ;  and  to  many  a  tale  of  local 
prowess  was  I  compelled  to  li8t«n  while  wearing 
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t>ut  the  moming  in  pursuit  of  marsli  hyacintlis, 
and  the  curious  rushes  and  mosses  of  the  Ypres 
swamps.  After  Ustening  for  a  day  ot  two  to  the 
buzz  of  the  dragon-flies  and  other  winged  oui- 
sanoes  over  the  weed-crested  ditches  of  tliat  watery 
waste,  the  drone  of  the  Flemish  peasants  appeared 
less  insnpportablt. 

According  to  the  ouitom  of  the  country,  dinner 
was  always  laid  in  the  inn-kitchen ; — ^but  it  was  a 
kitchen  that  might  have  sat  for  its  picture  of 
Flemish  cleanliness  to  Van  Hooghe  ;  the  neatly- 
varnished  Cambray  stoyes,  and  bright  blue  DeUt 
ware  gracing  the  plate-racks,  forming  the  only 
interruption  to  the  general  whiteness  of  walls, 
ceiling,  floor,  and  dressers;  the  former  being  white- 
washed at  certain  intervals  of  the  year,  and  the 
floor  daily  strewn  with  fresli,  white  sand  ; — while 
the  stove-handles,  and  nearly  all  the  kitchen  uten- 
sils, were  of  brass,  so  brightly  kept  as  to  be  more 
biiUiant  than  vessels  of  gold  or  silver. 

By  the  time  dinner  was  over,  the  tapering  de- 
canter of  Faro  and  tall,  thin-stemmed  beer-glass 
removed,  and,  by  way  of  dessert,  the  stunted  fruits 
of  the  country,  and  a  dainty  formed  of  pastry  and 
treacle,  appropriately  called  fonion  de  SlvgB,  placed 
upon  the  table,  the  good  women  of  the  house,  Vrou  w 
Van  Kerckx  and  her  wooden-fiiced  daughter  Trin- 
cia,*  used  to  draw  near,  with  their  knitting  needles 
in  their  hands, — ^the  latter  having  abandoned  her 
less  portable  lace-piUow  for  the  express  purpose  of 
gossiping  with  a  stranger,  sufficiently  unversed  in 
the  ways  of  Vraeschoot  to  find  amusement  in  anec- 
dotes of  its  illicit  trade  and  the  judgments  thereby 
provoked. 

Sometimes  it  occurred  to  me  that  Vrouw  Van 
Kerckx  esdiibited  a  closer  insight  into  and  warmer 
interest  in  these  exploits  than  was  altogether  re- 
concileable  with  her  deep  devotion  to  Church  and 
State.  In  the  eagerness  of  narration  she  often 
spoke  as  though  an  eye-witness  of  the  feats  she  was 
relating, — ^like  an  old  sportsman  or  veteran  warrior 
wanning  with  the  recapitulation  of  heroic  scenes 
in  which  they  have  borne  a  part ; — ^tiU,  at  length, 
I  began  to  surmise  that  the  Macon  and  M^doc, 
issuing  from  the  gelid  cellars  of  the  Korreu  Bloem, 
(where,  according  to  its  sign  and  inscription : 
VEBKOOP  MAN  ALLS  sooTBN  VON  drank)  had  made 
no  pecuniary  acknowledgment  to  His  Majesty 
King  Leopold  for  the  honour  of  enteiing  his  do- 
minions. 

"But^Ott  have  never  taken  any  share  in  these 
daring  enterprises?"  said  I,  addressing  Vrouw 
Van  Kerckx  at  the  close  of  one  of  her  strange, 
eventful  histories.  "  You  would  not,  surely,  de- 
fraud the  revenue,  by  smuggling?" 

"  And  why  not  ?"  cried  she,  crossing  her  arms 
defyingly,  over  the  jacket  of  her  Flemish  costume. 
"  Whereifore  b  a  poor  widow  woman  like  myself 
to  abide  by  the  juggling  of  princes  and  their  min- 
isters,— who  deal  with  nations  and  languages  as 
with  flocks  and  herds ;  creating  as  it  were  a  line 
in  the  air,  which  they  advance  or  retrograde  at 
will,  and  which  is  to  make  me  French  or  Fleming, 
according  to  their  whims  and  fancies? — My  old 


•  Written  Trinje  by  the  Flemish. 


grandfather  used  to  boast  of  having  spoken  witb 
those  who  remembered  the  time  when  Flanders 
extended  half  way  into  the  France  of  to-day, — the 
time  when  Marlbrook  came  soldiering  here,  and 
for  all  the  great  victories  we  hear  so  much  of,  left 
the  grand  Monarque  in  possession  of  our  finest  pro- 
vinces! Even  I, — ^I,  Lottje  Van  Kerckx,  who 
am  spealdng  to  yon,— recollect  the  period  when  the 
French  eagle  was  the  Imperial  standard  for  oar 
stamps ; — when  Brussels,  which  now  calls  itself  a 
capital,  was  but  a  country-town  like  the  rest  of  us ; 
— and  all  was  France,  France,  France,  from  Rouen 
to  Hamburg ; — paying  toll  and  tax  to  the  same 
Parisian  seat  of  government !  And  why,  pray,^ 
because  it  pleased  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  to 
knock  themselves  together  at  Aix-Ia-ChapeUe,  and 
decide  that  this  patch  of  ground  should  be  called 
Prussia,  and  t'other  patch  of  ground  be  called  France, 
— is  a  poor  widow  woman  to  pay  mulct  and  fine  to 
this  new  king  of  ours,  for  liberty  to  drink  and  retul 
the  French  liquors,  \duch,  in  my  youth,  I  bought 
and  sold  at  prime  cost?  /had  no  bond  in  their 
rubbishing  congress  I — Mjt  opinion  wasn't  asked ! 
And  so,  without  further  ceremony, — feeling  mysdf 
guiltless  in  the  sight  of  Almiohtt  God  for  violating 
a  law  which  is  none  of  his  making, — I  make  btrfid 
to  catch  the  gendarmes  of  the  frontier  napping, 
whenever  they  are  fools  enough  to  let  me !" 

It  was  no  province  of  mine  to  resolve  this  com" 
plex  periphrasis  into  the  simple  word  "smug- 
gling," or  remind  mine  hoetees  of  the  Korren 
Bloem,  that  to  "honour  the  king"  and  the  laws 
of  his  maldng,  qucmd  mime,  comes  next  to  the  fear 
of  God  in  the  enactments  of  all  the  chniehes  of 
Christendom.  It  was  plain  that  her  oonseienoe 
lay  in  her  kegs  of  Cognac ;  and  to  judge  by  the 
number  of  country  cnr^  in  theur  three-eoniered 
beavers  and  rusty  gowns,  whom  I  saw  in  tlie  course 
of  the  day  trying  the  strength  of  her  "aUe  aoaten 
txm  drank"  die  could  )>e  in  no  need  of  spiritual 
exhortation. 

I  contented  myself,  therefore,  with  pursuing  my 
inquiries  into  the  gestes  et  fiUU  of  tiie  heroes  of 
Vraeschoot  contrabandery  ;  which  are  truly  of  a 
nature  to  deserve  that  some  descendant  of  Frois- 
sart,  (a  native  of  these  web-footed  provinces,)  should 
arise  to  snatch  them  from  oblivion.  Among  other 
questions,  I  ventured  to  inquire  whether  the  marine 
smugglers  of  Flanders  were  of  equal  hardihood  with 
its  land  marauders ; — whether  Nieuport  and  Ostend, 
for  instance,  rivalled  Vraeschoot  in  the  quality  of 
their  traditions  ?— 

To  my  great  surprise,  the  voluble  old  Vrouw 
became  instantly  dumb.  I  fanded,  however,  that 
a  significant  glance  toward  Trincia  purported  to 
assign  her  daughter's  presence  as  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  taciturnity;  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
the  phlegmatic-looking  damsel  having  quitted  the 
kitchen  as  if  to  fetch  6esh  worsted  for  the  stocking 
she  was  knitting,  mine  hostess  burst  forth. 

"  I  did  not  care,"  said  she,  "  to  answer  just  now 
your  question  about  the  Nieuporters,  because  of 
poor  Trincia!— You  can't  have  been  so  many  days 
in  the  village  without  knowing  her  story  ?" 

"I  have  heard  notliing  concerning  your  daughter, 
but  that  she  is  an  excellent  housewife  and  the  best 
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lac«-inaker  in  the  district,"  said  I;  feeling  it  un- 
necessary to  declare  how  little  the  dull,  inanimate 
face  of  the  Flemish  damsel  had  interested  my  in- 
qtiiries. 

"Well  enough  for  that!"  replied  her  mother. 
"  But  surely  you  must  have  heard  of  her  misfor- 
tune?" 

The  village  interpretation  assigned  in  England 
to  the  word  "  misfortune,"  as  regarding  persons  of 
Trincia's  a^e  and  sex,  rendered  my  deiQal  some- 
what embarrassed. 

"  What !— not  heard  of  Peter  Van  der  Heyden?" 
cried  the  mother,  apparently  priding  herself  in  her 
family  disasters. 

And  this  time  I  was  bolder  in  my  avowals  of 
ignorance. 

"  Then,  I  can  tell  yon  that  you  never  heard  of 
the  bravest  and  best  fellow  who  ever  trod  the  earth 
or  dared  the  sea !"  retorted  the  old  lady,  with  fond 
enthusiasm.  "  Never  a  better  sailor  than  Peter  Van 
der  Heyden  steered  into  the  port  of  Nieuport;  and 
to  this  dav,  whenever  a  storm  stirs  up  the  breakers 
betwixt  the  headlands  and  Ostend,  and  the  sig- 
nals of  distressed  vessels  are  heard  in  the  offing, 
tbe  lighthouse-keeper  and  water-bailiff  are  sure 
to  shake  their  heads,  and  mutter  the  name  of  poor 
Peter  Van  der  Heyden,  once  the  boldest  and  surest 
of  their  pilots ! " 

"He  was  not  a  smuggler,  then?"  I  inquired; 
grlancing  towards  the  door  through  which  Trincia 
lk.ad  disappeared,  lest  she  should  be  within  hearing. 

"He  toas  a  smuggler, — and  a  thriving  onel"  re- 
plied Vronw  Van  Kerckx,  stoutly,  and  without 
ahame.  "  But  you  need  not  be  afhiid  of  that  poor 
soul's  overbearing  you ! — ^Trincia  is  gone  to  sob 
away  half-an-boor  in  her  own  chamber,  as  she  is 
sure  to  do  whenever  there  is  talk  before  her  of 
Kieuport  and  the  Nieuporters.  Trincia's  heart  is 
ss  sort  as  a  bran-binn." 

I  certainly  expected  no  such  imputation  of  sensi- 
bility against  the  girl  whose  inexpressive  counte- 
nance had  disposed  me  against  her.  But,  like 
others  of  hasty  judgment,  I  have  often  to  amend 
my  rash  decisions  on  men,  women,  and  things ;  and 
am,  accordi^ly,  anxious  to  do  justice  to  poor 
Trincia  Van  ^erckx,  as  one  of  the  warmest-hearted 
individuals  of  my  acquaintance.  The  fixedness  of 
face  I  had  so  misappreciated,  was,  in  fact,  the  re- 
sult ot  despair : — the  expression  of  a  passionless 
heart,  whose  hopes  are  dormant  in  the  grave,— 
whose  life  must  be  at  best  a  life  of  duty, — ^whose 
earthly  happiness  consists  in  retrospection,— and  a 
retrospection  whose  cloudy  distance  is  lost  in  tears! 
The  poor  creature  I  had  seen  knitting  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  till  I  fancied  her  a  mere  machine, 
worthy  only  to  fidget  the  bobbins  of  a  lace-pillow 
or  the  needles  of  her  worsted  stocking,  was  one  of 
that  holy  army  of  martyrs — a  brokep-hearted 
woman,  faithful  to  the  memory  of  a  first  and  only 
love.  Let  my  readers,  however,  work  out  the 
discovery,  as  gradually  as  I  did  myself. 

"  The  young  man,  of  whom  you  speak  so  highly, 
was  affianced,  then,  to  your  daughter?"  said  I  to 
the  Vrouw,  when,  shortly  afterwards,  she  brought 
in  my  coffee,  in  a  cup  of  enamelled  Delft,  almost 
rivalling  Nankin,  and  by  no  means  the  worse  of  a 


certain  bitter  flavour  of  chicory,  from  which  no 
coffee  compounded  in  the  Netherlands  b  ever  free. 

"  Yes  I — ^betrothed  !  Had  he  lived  two  months 
longer  he  would  have  been  my  son-in-law, — and 
God  knows  I  loved  him  as  such !  I  sometimes 
doubt  whether  the  son  bom  of  her  loins  is  dearer 
to  a  mother's  heart  than  the  man  who  constitutes 
the  happiness  of  an  only  daughter !"  she  replied,  in 
a  tone  of  unusual  emotion.  ^  And  Peter  loved  iM, 
too — next,  after  poor  Trincia,  dearest  in  the  worid. 
And  well  he  might ;  for  he  had  no  fether  or  mother 
of  his  own,  and  neither  kith  nor  kin  that  cherished 
him  as  I  did.  I  often  think,  as  I  sit  by  my  com- 
fortable stove  o'  winter  nights,  and  hear  the  win4 
whistling  seaward  over  the  fiats,  that  I  would 
give  house  and  homestead,  and  all  I'm  worth  in  the 
world,  and  beg  my  bread  for  the  remainder  of  my 
old  days^  only  to  nave  Peter  Van  der  Heyden  alive 
again,  and  my  poor  Trincia's  face  as  sonny  as  it 
used  to  be  in  days  of  old." 

"  She  was  once  lively,  then,  like  other  young 
people  ?" 

"ZtM^f — There  was  not  such  a  dancer  at 
the  Kermesses  of  the  country  round! — ^And  then, 
for  singing,  the  Harmonic  company  of  St.  Sebastian 
of  Ypres  sent  her  their  sUver  medal.  She  has  got 
it  now,  put  by  somewhere  with  a  lock  of  Peter's 
hair,  and  a  button  or  two  cut  from  his  jacket  when 
he  was  taken  out  of  the  water.  But  we  must  not 
ask  her  to  look  at  them.  I  never  saw  her  discom- 
posed but  once  since  the  day  he  was  buried,  and 
that  was  when  one  of  the  Bruges  musicians,  when 
dining  here  on  his  way  to  Conrtray,  asked  her, 
joking-like,  for  a  sight  of  her  badge.  So,  when 
she  took  out  the  little  ivory  box,  intending  to  oblige 
him,  the  sight  of  the  other  treasures  was  too 
much  for  her, — and  down  e^e  fbll  her  length 
yonder  on  the  floor,  as  cold  as  marble.  Twas 
twenty  minutes  or  more  before  we  could  bring  her 
back  to  the  smallest  sense  of  life!" 

So  much  for  trusting  to  appearances! — So  qincb 
for  the  phlegmatic  nature  of  poor  Trincia  Van 
Kerckx! 

"  There  was  every  reason  they  should  love  each 
other  dearly,"  resumed  the  good  woman,  returning 
towards  the  table  and  her  domestic  troubles,  after 
bustling  about  the  kitchen  for  some  minutes  to 
conceal  her  emotion.  "  Peter,  as  I  told  you  before, 
was  an  orphan,  brought  up  at  Nieuport  by  thai 
brother  of  my  late  husband  ;  and,  from  a  child, 
even  before  I  laid  poor  Van  Kerckx  in  the  church- 
yard, Trincia  used  often  to  go  over,  and  spend  the 
Kermesie  time,  and  other  holidays,  with  her  uncle 
and  aunt.  There,  in  course,  she  fell  in  with  poor 
Van  der  Heyden,  who  was  six  years  older  than 
herself,  and  was  her  unfailing  champion  in  her 
plays  and  games  with  the  Nieuport  children,  when 
they  were  hard  on  the  stranger ;  and  when,  at  ten 
years  old,  he  went  to  sea,  Peter  was  sure  to  bring 
her  home,  from  his  voyages,  something  or  another 
for  a  keepsake, — such  trifles  as  are  had  for  work- 
ing or  striving  for — a  curious  shell,  or  marten  skin, 
or  bird,  or  bunch  of  rare  sea- weed. — For  poor  Peter, 
being  brought  up,  as  one  may  say,  for  charity, 
had  not  a  doit  of  his  own  to  buy  presents  for  h|s 
little  playmate. 
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"Her  father  and  I  thought  little  of  such  matters 
jit  the  time  ;  for  yonng  Van  der  Heyden,  having 
beeb  reared  at  his  brother's  coet,  the  attachment 
ine  lad  testified  to  Trincia  passed  for  gratitude 
towards  her  aunt  and  uncle.  Even  when  the  little 
cabin-boy  grew  up  into  a  comely,  strapping  young 
fellow,  the  presents  went  on,  and  the  liking  went 
on,  without  our  being  a  bit  the  wisei^-old  oafs 
ihat  We  were! — For  never  did  the  Equinoctial  pipe 
Up,  but  Trincia  would  let  her  knitting  drop  into 
her  lap,  while  she  sat  and  crossed  herself  with  an 
Ave  for  those  who  travel  by  sea  or  land  in  such 
weather;  and  one  dreadful  winter,  when  the  Green- 
land fleet,  in  which  Peter  Van  der  Heyden  was 
embarked,  was  a  month  after  its  time  in  retumii^, 
every  morning,  though  the  snow  lay  a  foot  on  the 
ground,  did  Trincia  rise  by  candle-light,  and  the 
first  at  Church  for  the  Angelus !  I  was  never  there 
myself  at  that  hour,  in  winter  time— the  more  's 
my  shame  ; — but  those  who  did  go,  told  me  how 
she  used  to  kneel  on  the  cold  stones,  poor  child, 
praying  and  praying  to  Gron, — and  to  the  holy 
apostles,  who  themselves  suffered  shipwreck  in 
their  time, — and  crylug  all  the  while  as  though 
her  heart  would  break." 

"  But  her  prayers  were  answered  ?"  said  I.  "  The 
fleet  came  back  at  last?" 

"  Came  back  at  last ; — and  so  well  did  all  besides 
her  parents  understand  the  girl's  feelings,  that  the 
first  Greenlander  that  steered  into  the  port,  after 
the  cheers  that  greeted  her  were  over,  the  general 
cry  was  for  Tiincia  Van  Kerckx,  who  had  burnt  so 
many  candles  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Elias  for  its  safe 
arrival,  and  watched  so  many  hours  on  the  shore 
for  a  sight  of  its  well-known  sails." 

"  And  a  happy  girl  she  must  have  been !  But 
how  came  you  at  last  to  discover  the  real  nature 
of  her  feelings?" 

"Why,  strangely  enough.  In  the  first  place, 
do  they  keep,  in  your  countiy,  the  feast  of  Candle- 
mas ?" 

"  The  Catholics  of  my  country  keep  it,  as  well 
as  every  other  festival  of  the  Church  observed  in 
Belgium,"  said  I ;  "  and  I  think  I  have  heard  it 
used  as  a  legal  term  in  old  leases  of  property 
granted  before  the  Reformation." 

Mine  hostess  looked  puzzled,— and  no  wonder, 
for  I  was  puzzled  myself. 

"But  yon  don't  observe  it,  I  suspect,  for  the 
purpose  toe  do,"  said  she  ;  beginning  to  enumer- 
ate a  variety  of  semi-christian,  semi-pagan  rites 
and  ceremonies,  nearly  akin  to  the  Hallowe'en 
superstitions  of  the  Scottish  peasants, — ^more  espe- 
cially that  of  the  hemp-seed  sowing  of  the  Scottish 
lassie,  with  the  view  of  discovering  the  name  of  her 
future  partner  for  life. 

"Our  maidens  of  Vraeschoot,"  said  the  good 
woman,  "have  a  foolish,  old  fancy  of  baking  a 
troth-cake,  which  they  leave  nightly  oni  the  supper- 
table,  with  a  knife  and  fork  placed  cross-ways,  and 
bless  it  with  a  Benedieite  for  nine  successive  nights 
before  Candlemas ; — and  those  who  have  courage 
to  enter  the  room  as  midnight  strikes  twelve,  on 
the  eve  of  Candlemas  day,  are  said  to  see  the  shadow 
of  their  future  husband  sitting  down  to  sup  upon 
the  troth-cake." 


"And  my  friend  Trincia,  then,  imagined  ehe 
saw  the  figure  of  the  bold  sailor  of  Nieuport  un* 
crossing  the  knife  and  fork  she  had  liud  for  himf 

"  Worse,  worse,  a  thousand  times  I  Peter,  who, 
from  his  childhood  upwards,  had  known  of  ihta 
custom,  and  perhaps,  of  late,  heard  whispers  in  her 
uncle's  house  that  my  girl  was  likely  to  make 
proof  of  her  curiosity  like  the  rest,  had  the  audacity 
poor  fellow,  to  undo  the  shutters  of  the  house  aftex 
all  the  family  were  abed,  at  the  risk  of  Van  Kerckjc's 
blunderbuss,  (with  which  be  was  never  scmpuloas 
when  there  was  talk  of  robbers,)  and  make  hLs  wsy 
into  the  kitchen;  so  that,  when  Trincia  crept  down 
stairs  at  midnight  for  the  completion  of  l^e  spell 
on  Candlemas  eve,  who  should  be  sitting  in  the 
chair,  with  the  cake  cut  in  two  in  the  dish  before 
him,  and  dressed  out  in  his  Sunday  suit  and  new 
glazed  hat,  but  Peter  Van  der  Heyden,  in  living 
flesh  and  blood!" 

"  More  welcome  than  a  thousand  shadows  ! " 
said  I,  with  the  laugh  expected  from  me. 

"  Her  father  didn't  think  so,  I  promise  you  ; — 
and,  though  there  was  no  longer  a  questioa  of 
powder  and  shot,  when,  on  being  alarmed  by  his 
daughter's  shrieks,  he  rushed  into  the  kitchen,  and 
found  the  arms  of  his  brother's  protege  clasped 
round  Trincia's  neck,  my  husband  gave  the  young: 
man  so  proper  a  thrashing,  that  poor  Peter's  bones 
must  have  ached  for  it  a  month  or  more." 

"  And  your  daughter's  sympathy  on  the  occasion 
of  course  gave  grounds  for  suspicion  that  she  w^as 
not  displeased  at  the  result  of  her  Candlemas  in- 
cantationsl" 

"  This  time  you  have  guessed  right!"  said  the 
good-humoured  hostess.  "  Poor  Trincia  got  her 
share  of  her  father's  strappings,  for  tryhgg  to  in- 
terpose betwixt  him  and  Peter ;  and  from  that 
day  to  the  day  that  witnessed  their  troth-plight, 
there  was  neither  rest  nor  peace  for  my  poor 
daughter." 

"  For  a  courtship  that  commenced  so  stormily," 
said  I,  "  her  father  and  mother  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  unrelenting.  How  soon  was  your 
consent  obtained  ?" 

"  Alas !  her  poor  father's  consent  was  never 
obtained !     It  was  not  likely  Van  Kerckx  should 
be  pleased  at  the  idea  of  marrying  his  only  child 
to  a  penniless  mariner ;  and  though  Van  der  Hey- 
den promised,  again  and  again,  never  to  claim  her 
hand  till  his  voyages  and  the  labour  of  his  hands 
enabled  him  to  give  her  a  decent  maintenance,  my 
husband  would  not  hear  of  it.    He  disliked  the 
thought  of  the  mateh  and  the  man.    The  court- 
ship began,  he  always  said,  under  evil  auspices. 
For,  though  a  publican.  Van  Kerckx  was  a  grave 
man,  a  churchwarden,  and  averse  to  jesting  upon 
even  superstitions  of  religious  origin.    '  For  those 
who  commence,'  he  used  to  say,  '  with  mocking 
the  holy  things  that  are  little,  will  end  by  mocking 
holy  things  that  are  great:'  and  so  that  foolish, 
boy-and-girl-joke  about  the  troth-cake  on  Candle- 
mas eve  was  mightily  displeasing  to  him." 

Remembering  the  aphorism  of  a  greater  man 
than  mine  host  of  the  Korren  Bloem,  that  "  he 
who,  in  his  youth,  derides  the  spilling  of  the  salt, 
will,  in  his  age,  deride  the  overthrow  of  the  altar," 
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made  no  comment  on  the  Van  Kerckxical  prag- 
laticality ;  but  was  surprised  to  learn  that  Trincia, 
mtrary  to  aU  continental  custom,  should  have 
ereerered  in  an  attachment  unsanctioned  by  her 
treats. 

"  Why,  bless  you  !  she  had  not  long  for  disobe- 
ience,"  replied  the  Vrouw,  in  answer  to  my  re- 
lark  to  this  effect.  "  Within  three  months  Van 
>rckx  was  in  his  coffin  !  Not,  as  many  folks 
inded,  from  the  effects  of  a  cold  caught  in  jamp- 
ig  out  of  his  warm  bed,  and  rushing,  half-naked, 
tto  the  kitchen  on  a  cold  Candlemas  eve,  but 
■Ota  a  long-standing  liver-complaint, — ^your  Flem- 
h  tapsters'  sure  and  certain  ending." 

"  And  when  he  was  gone,  you  were  moved  to 
>mpassion  by  your  daughter's  faithful  affection 
>r  her  old  playmate  ?  " 

"  Tiu  time — wrong !  It  was  the  old  playmate 
'ho  was  moved  to  compassion  :  it  was  I  and 
Wcia  who  were  to  be  pitied !  Would  you  be- 
iere  it? — scarcely  was  my  goodman  in  his  grave, 
rhen  his  brother,  the  rich  drysalter  of  Nienport, 
rhohad  always  lived  on  the  best  of  terms  with  us, 
iretended  to  turn  me  out  of  my  house  and  home, 
o  ptetext  of  being  the  next  male  heir,  according 
0  an  old  custom  of  the  canton.  The  law  knows 
leit  on  such  matters ;  and  the  law,  I  was  resolved, 
ix)\M  decide  between  us.  But  while  the  plea  was 
aiding,  before  the  meeting  of  the  county  assizes 
It  Ypres,  most  people  gave  it  against  me  and  the 
poor  girl,  and  predicted  that  it  was  all  over  with 
u;  and  that,  having  provoked  the  enmity  of  the 
har-at-law,  on  whom  we  were  dependent,  we  shoald 
umedly  come  to  want !  For  as  prosperous  as  you 
s*e  M  now  and  surrounded  by  friends,  (as  the 
pnwperoos  ever  are,)  I  can  promise  yon  that  at 
that  time  everybody,  even  our  cousin  Tony  Van 
Rwekx  and  his  wife,  looked  askance  at  us  when, 
of  M  evening,  we  took  our  way  through  the  town 
'«  pray  our  prayer  on  Van  Kerckx's  grave,  wlio 
Tittle  thought,  poor  fellow !  to  what  evil  he  was 
laying  ns.     And  who  was  it  stood  our  friend  ? — 


Wlo  dared  to  battle  it  out,  pray,  with  the  drysalter, 
>nd  call  his  conduct  by  the  name  it  deserved  ? 
'^ky,  even  the  young  man  who  had  eaten  of  his 
"wid,  and  drunk  of  his  cup  ;  and  who,  at  the  cer- 
•^nty  of  being  scoffed  as  an  ingrate  by  hisfellow- 
'"'M'nen,  ventured  to  turn  round  upon  him  and 
tfll  him  the  truth!" 

"  At  the  risk  of  being  turned  out  of  doors  by 
.Tnnr  brother-in-law?" 

"  Not  he ! — from  the  moment  the  claim  was  set 
"^hehad  turned  *»i»Mey  out  of  doors;  and  the 
firet  thing  Peter  did,  on  becoming  homeless,  was  to 
wraeand  offer  me  all  the  little  earnings  of  his  in- 
'Mtiy,  by  way  of  helping  our  plea ;  for  you  see 
'« seals  of  the  authorities  were  upon  every  shred 
"'  pioperty  belonging  to  the  deceased,  tUl  the  cause 
'Muld  be  decided  in  court." 

Poor  fellow  ! — the  amount  of  his  assistance 
■"^  have  been  moderate  enough," 

T'Mall  he  had ! — a  king  could  have  done  no 
?*'*•  Bnt  this  generosity  was  not  all.  On  learning 
"^bad  were  our  prospects,  instead  of  going  off 
*™  the  Newfoundlanders,  as  usual — ^their  wages 
"*>»?  small,  and  their  hazards  also  trifling— Van 


der  Heyden,  for  the  first  time,  b«!aine  helmsman  to 
a  smuggling  vessel  ;  and  haviiig  already  a  great 
name  as  a  mariner,  he  now  trebled  his  gains,  as  his 
treble  risks  entitled  him.     All  that  he  achieved 
that  winter,  were  I  to  relate  to  you,  you  would  not 
believe !     All  toe  suffered,  while  he  was  braving 
these  desperate  hazards,  you  will  more  readily 
credit.    Before  onr  cause  so  much  as  came  on, 
poor  Trincia,  by  want  of  sleep  and  want  of  appe- 
tite,  was  fretted  to  a  skeleton !    And  yet,  I  don't 
know  how  it  was,  but  when,  at  a  year's  close,  and 
being  removed  from  tribunal  to  tribunal,  and  swell- 
ing the  gaping  purses  of  the  lawyers,  till  our  name 
of  Van  Keickx  must  have  been  a  pleasure  for 
them  to  hear, — ^the  plea  was  decided  in  favour  of 
the  widow  and  daughter,  she  seemed  to  have  grown 
BO  habituated  to  the  casualties  of  the  life  Peter  had 
embraced,  or,  to  say  the  truth,  was  so  vain-glorious 
of  the  great  name  his  bravery  had  acquired  along 
the  coast,  that  she  ceased  to  remonstrate  against 
his  perseverance.     He  had  enrolled  himself,  for  a 
couple  of  years,  in  a  smuggling  company  at  Nien- 
port, at  a  salary  doubling  what  poor  Van  Kerckx 
ever  gained  in  a  year  from  the  best-kept  tap  in 
the  district ;  and  it  was  finally  settled  between  the 
young  folks,  that  he  should  serve  out  his  time  ; 
and  at  the  end  on't,  they  were  to  be  married,  and 
take  possesrion  of  this  house,  leaving  me  my  com- 
fortable stool  by  the  comer  of  the  stove,  for  the 
remainder  of  my  happy  days." 

"  He  became,  in  short,  a  desperate  and  notorious 
smuggler  ?" 

"An  eminent  smuggler! — Ask  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Customs  at  Nieuport,  if  ever  he  had  such 
an  enemy  to  deal  with  as  Peter  Van  der  Heyden  ! 
Yes ! — ^now  I  think  on  *t,  he  had  one, — one  who  is 
at  no  great  distance  from  you  at  this  moment." 

Mechanically  I  turned  towards  the  half-open 
door  of  the  drinking-room  adjoining  the  kitchen, 
expecting  to  see  some  vestige  of  one  of  those  figures 
in  frieze  pUot-coats,  with  wide- mouthed  boots,  and 
cutlass  in  belt,  with  which  the  children  of  the 
Beigic  coast  are  frightened  into  obedience,  aspirates 
and  smugglers.  But  there  was  not  so  much  as 
the  shadow  of  a  man  under  Vrouw  van  Kerckx's 
roof  at  that  moment. 

"  There  are  none  here,  to-day,  but  you  and  I," 
said  I.  "  For  my  own  part,  I  plead  guiltless.  It 
must  be  you,  then,  my  good  hostess,  who  have 
waged  war  against  the  douaniers  of  Nieuport." 

"  Look  again,"  replied  Vrouw  Van  Kerckx,  with 
a  smile. 

I  obeyed  her,  and  still  saw  nothing  stirring  in 
the  room  but  the  little  Dutch  sentry  pacing  the 
dial  of  the  old  cuckoo-clock. 

"  Nevertheless,"  persisted  she,  in  reply  to  my 
shrug  of  incredulity,  "  I  promise  you  that  you  have 
one  of  the  most  desperate  smugglers  in  Belgium 
within  half  a  foot  of  your  chair.  Alienor  ! "  cried 
she — "Alienor!"  And,  at  her  call,  up  started  a 
favourite  old  dog,  lying  under  the  table,  and  went, 
stretching,  yawning,  and  deliberately  wagging  its 
grizzly  tail,  towards  her,  as  if  reluctantly  roused 
from  some  dream  of  former  exploits.  I  had  often 
noticed  the  passionate  fondness  of  Trincia  for  the 
poor  beast,  as  scarcely  consonant  wit(t  the  sober 
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serenity  of  her  deportment.  How  was  I  to  guess 
that  this  dog  was  all  that  remained  to  heir  of  her 
lost  lover ;  that  its  lameness  was  a  disablement 
arising  from  a  wound  roceired  in  his  defence  ? 

"Yon  have  heard,  I  suppose,  of  our  famous 
smuggling  dogs  ?"  said  the  Vrouw,  almost  as  much 
surprised  at  my  new  arowal  of  ignorance  as  she 
had  been  at  that  respecting  her  daughter  s  lore  for 
Peter  Van  der  Heyden.  "  Not  heatd  of  our  smug- 
gling dogs? — not  seen  them  ?  Then,  I  can  tell  you, 
you  have  a  curious  spectacle  to  make  acquaintance 
with  ;  and  no  one  at  Vraeschoot,  perh^s,  so  well 
able  to  procure  it  for  you  as  myself.  In  the  first 
place,  you  may  admire  Alienor,  as  the  Tery  type 
and  model  of  the  breed.  Alienor's  pups  have  been 
sold  for  as  much  as  a  couple  of  htmdred  francs 
a-piece  before  they  could  see  1 " 

"  The  price  of  a  pony  in  «n^  country,"  said  I. 

"Ay  I  but  such  dogs  as  those  pups  ai«  pretty 
sure  to  turn  out,  would  earn  the  worth  of  half-a- 
dozen  ponies  here  on  the  frontier,"  replied  the 
Vrouw, 

"  I  always  took  her  for  a  setter,"  said  I,  begin- 
ning to  examine,  with  some  curiosity,  the  animal, 
which  was  affectionately  thrusting  its  head  into 
the  roomy  lap  of  the  hostess,  who,  in  her  turn, 
fopdly  caressed  its  cropped  ears.  "Yet,  on  the 
fvhole,  I  perceive  Alienor  rather  resembles  our 
Northern  dieep-dogs,  though  of  stronger  build." 

"  Strong  enough,  I  promise  you, — as  you  would 
own  if  you  had  ever  seen  her  laden  for  a  smug- 
gling expedition  in  former  days." 

"  WitL  a  false  skin  V  said  I,  recollecting  anec- 
dotes I  had  heard  of  lace  smuggled  between  the 
two  skins  of  a  poodle,  just  as  the  despatches  of 
Bofer  were  passed  through  the  enemy's  camp  dur- 
ing the  Tyrolean  war. 

"  No  2  Packed  upon  her  back,  like  a  sumpter- 
ibnle.  The  frontier  smuggling  dogs,  as  I  was  about 
to  tell  you,  having  been  carefully  trained  to  the 
calling,  are  kept  in  packs  of  twenty,  thirty,  or 
more :  and  on  the  nights  favourable  to  the  pur- 
pose, loaded  with  contraband  goods,— tea,  tobaooo. 
lace,  cambric,  what  you  will,  and  loosed  from  the 
villages  nearest  the  frontier.— Off  they  go,  at  a 
steady  trot;  and  are  never  at  fault,  and  rarely 
known  to  come  to  harm ;  but  pelt  straight  across 
the  eountiy,  to  the  houses  t'other  side  the  fron- 
tier, where  uey  have  been  trained  to  deposit  their 
merchandize  ;  and,  till  the  two  countries  are  rich 
enough  to  afford  a  line  of  douaniers  standing  close 
as  infantry  companies  on  a  field-day,  never  will 
they  be  able  to  defeat  these  shrewd  and  steady 
eotUrabandier*,  Thousands  and  thousands  of  florins' 
worth  of  Flanders  lace  has  Alienor  smuggled  into 
France,  to  dress  out  the  fine  ladies  of  Paris  ; — 
hasn't  thou,  my  good  old  wench?" — said  Dame 
Kerckx,  sportively  seizing  by  its  white  beard  the 
intelligent-looking  head  of  the  animal  resting  on 
her  knee. 

"  And  now  she  ei^joys,  it  seems,  the  privilege  of 
a  holiday  after  her  labours." 

"  And  a  well-earned  one ! — ^Moreovw,  there  are 
a  ooupk  of  scores,  or  more,  of  her  race  still  in  and 
about  Vraeschoot^  labouring  in  her  old  vocation," 
continued  the  hostess.    "  Couldn't  one  swear,  from 


the  twmkling  of  her  old  eyes,  she  knew  aU  I  vh 
telling  you?" — 

"  She  certainly  looks  very  much  like  a  Chdm 
pensioner  listening  to  old  Waterloo  stories,'*  ssidL 

«  Ay,  ay !— Waterloo,  Waterloo !  Yon  Eag- 
lish  have  always  Waterloo  in  your  moatlis  i'cned 
the  old  lady  ;  "  and  sweet  enough  the  word  oo^ 
to  be,  to  take  away  the  bitter  taste  of  certain 
other  English  expeditions,  with  wliich  we  Flemingi 
ate  fan»iliar.  'Twas  in  my  father's  house  yoot 
Duke  of  York  lodged  when  he  brought  his  gnaris 
to  knock  their  heads  against  the  French  troops, 
the  night  before  the  ■  But  the  less  said  on 
the  subject  the  better,"  said  she,  perceiving  my 
countenance  change.  "  Better  talk  about  Alienor .' 
Her  victories,  at  least,  are  undeniable.  Do  not  rap- 
pose,  Iiowever,  that  it  is  in  consideration  of  M<b, 
or  of  the  pn^ts  derived  from  them,  she  has  tiie 
best  place  by  the  stove,  and  a  cut  of  every  jmA 
that  smokes  on  our  table.  'Tis  not  for  that,  mv 
old  wench,  is  it,  that  poor  Trinda  knit  thee  the 
lamb's-wool  rug,  which  now  replaces,  in  winter 
time,  for  thy  old  bones,  the  straw  good  enough  for 
thy  bed  so  long  as  thou  wast  young  and  hMrtyl 
Twasn't  for  that,  old  Alienor,  was  it — ^was  itl" 

And  at  this  direct  appeal,  the  old  dqg  began  to 
wag  its  tail  in  double-quick  time,  by  way  of  ala- 
crity in  reply. 

"No,  no!  It  was  because  Peter  loved  ^lee,  and 
because  thou  didst  love  Peter.  Poor  Prfer!— 
poor  Peter  ! " — ^And  at  the  sound  of  that  well- 
known  name,  the  faithful  animal  desisted  from  its 
joyous  movement,  and  looked  up  wistfully  into 
the  eyes  of  the  Vrouw,  not  for  an  instant  er«rting 
its  ears,  or  glancing  at  the  door,  as  dogs  will  do  on 
mention,  of  the  name  of  their  living  master. 
Alienor  knew  as  well  that  Peter  Van  der  fleyden 
was  gone  for  ever,  as  Trinda  knew  it,  who  Ii*l 
seen  him  laid  in  the  grave ! 

"  You  are  to  know,"  resumed  the  Vrouw,  once 
more  addressing  herself  to  me  instead  of  the  dog, 
"  that  thrice  was  this  stanch  adherent  wounded  in 
defence  of  her  master.  The  exploits  of  our  smug- 
gling dogs  are  not  confined  to  land.  The  moet 
valuable  species  is  that  which,  like  Alienor,  com- 
bining a  cross  of  the  Newfoundland,  takes  the 
water  boldly.  For  these  are  embarked  at  Nien- 
port  and  elsewhere,  and,  being  thrown  into  the  sea 
off  the  French  coast,  svrim  straight  to  land,  their 
merchandize  being  packed  in  tin,  to  secure  it 
against  the  salt  water.— Our  old  favourite  here, 
being  one  of  the  strongest  and  bravest  of  the 
water-dogs,  and,  moreover,  the  pet  of  the  femous 
Peter  Van  der  Heyden^  was  often  admitted  upon 
expeditions  from  which  the  rest  were  exclnied; 
and  twice  did  she  save  her  master,  the  good  old 
wench,  by  setting  her  fangs  into  t^e  legs  of  the 
dotumiers,  when  tihey  were  three  to  one  upon  Peter. 

"  And  it  was  in  one  of  these  struggles  he  loatbis 
life?"  said  L 

"  I  was  coming  to  that  in  time.  The  l<ngest 
story  has  an  end,  for  those  who  have  patience  to 
wait. — But  won't  yon  try  a  glass.of  kirsch-gei^ 
after  your  coffee,  or  Scbiedun,  fiye-and-tweotj 
years  in  bottle  ?  No  ?  Well,  you're  right  J-Gflw- 
iue  coffee,  like  ours^  needs  no  lacing.   And,  V 
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the  way,  among  the  dry  goods  despatched  by  the 
Ifleuporteia  over  the  frontier,  is  sure  to  be  a  few 
pounds  of  genuine  Mocha,  for  the  lady  of  the  Got- 
emor  of  Lisle,  who  is  curious  in  her  coffee,  and 
won't  stand  Bourbon.  We  get  it  from  Smyrna  by 
the  Maltese  Tessels  freighted  with  oranges  from 
Messina;  and  what  you  hare  been  drinking  is 
genuine.  Bat,  as  I  was  saying,  poor  Peter,  in 
•pite  of  all  the  predictions  of  the  goTemment  offi- 
cen,  was  not,  at  last,  the  Tictim  of  the  coast  or 
firaatier  guard.  Would  that  it  had  been  so  !  I 
could  almost  say,  would  that  it  had  been  so  I  I 
h*n  already  told  you,  or  meant  to  tell  you,  how 
high  and  low  fell  upon  P^r  for  his  ingratitode 
towards  the  benefactor  who  had  reared  him,  by 
siding  with  Trinoia  and  her  mother  against  the 
klnaman  who  unnaturally  attempted  to  deqioil 
them  of  their  lawful  rights ; — ^most  folks  holding 
that,  knave  or  honesty  it  was  ki*  duty  to  abide  by 
Jehann  Van  Kerokx.  Even  when,  on  attaining 
an  independence^  the  lad  was  careful  to  deqtatch 
to  his  patron,  to  the  last  doit,  every  florin  expended 
on  his  ntaintenanoe,  they  still  looked  upon  him  as 
an  ingrate ;  thongh,  Heaven  knows,  as  many  kicks 
and  hard  words  had  been  bestowed  upon  Peter,  in 
the  course  of  every  year  of  his  boyhood,  aa  there 
are  saints  in  the  kalmdar  1  Still,  I  admit  that, 
but  for  Jehann's  malpractices  towards  his  brother's 
widow,  the  lad  would  have  remained  his  household 
slave  for  ever ;  nay,  the  question  being  Set  at  rest, 
our  rights  established,  and  Jehann  proved  an  evil- 
dealer,  it  only  needed  for  him  to  get  into  trouble, 
for  the  strong  arm  of  Peter  to  be  uplifted  in  his 
benefactor's  defence." 

"  And  such  a  maa  as  Jdiattn,  I  oondude,  was 
o/im  getting  into  trouble  1" 

"  O/im  ?  Better  say  that  he  was  never  tut  of 
it!  We  Flemings  pass  in  other  countries  for 
stockfish  ;  and,  to  all  appearance,  Inany  of  us  are 
taratnm  and  i^egmatio  enough .  But  the  Flemish 
head  that  once  gets  a  wrong  turn,  is  warped  for 
ever  ;  and  the  Flemish  temper  that  once  takes  fire, 
g«e»  smoulderii^  on  like  a  flax-heap,  smoking  and 
amoking  till  all  is  consumed.  Now,  Jehann  Van 
Ketckz  had  taken  a  i^ite  at  his  brother's  rightful 
heirs ;  and,  o(  course,  doubly  at  Peter,  as  our  avowed 
ehami»on.  One  unlucky  night  Peter  had  been  over 
to  Vraesefaoot  to  say  us  good-bye^  because  about  to 
sail  for  Nuites  on  an  expedition  after  the  next  day, 
whieh  was  die  feast  of  St.  Sebastiaai,  (tiiepatnmof 
our  Flemish  bowmen  ;)  so  that  on  the  morrow, 
the  lugger  was  to  set  sail.  Alienor  was  with 
him, — poor  beast  I  and  there  he  tat,  just  in  the 
old  ebony  chair  where  yon  are  sitting  now,  with 
a  glass  of  Faro  on  the  table  before  Mm,  and  the 
dog  at  his  foet,^-asking  eoaxingly  of  Trincia, 
(who  was  down  in  the  month  at  tile  thoughts  of 
tii«  week's  absence  or  more  that  was  to  divide 
them,)  whether  he  should  bring  her  from  France 
a  Croix  de  Jeamneite,  or  a  pab  of  the  light  sabots 
for  #hieh  foittany  is  fomons,— and  in  which  a 
duchess  might  dance  at  a  coronation  ball.  Trincia, 
poor  child,  answered  only  by  smiles,— smfles  that 
were  as  nMriy  like  tears,  if  I  may  say  so,  as  sraOes 
oonld  be.  And  at  last,  when  he  had  been  joking 
and  funning  like,  about  how  he  would  be  sure  to 


dance  with  the  prettiest  girl  at  the  ducaste,  if  tliere 
was  one  within  five  leagues  of  Nantes,  during  his 
stay, — ^my  daugliter,  instead  of  humouring  the  joke, 
as  she  was  apt  to  do  any  joke  of  Peter's,  went 
straight  up  to  him,  as  I  never  saw  her  do  before, 
and  drawing  aside  the  heavy  curls  £rom  his  fore- 
head, imprinted  a  silent  kiss  upon  it.  Site  haa 
often  told  me  since,  how,  all  the  time  he  was 
peaking,  an  evil  omen  seemed  to  ring  in  his  voices 
^-and  that,  when  she  so  abruptly  gave  him  that 
unasked-for  kiss,  she  felt  as  if  pressing  her  lips 
to  the  deadl — ^For  my  part  I  can't  say  I  felt 
more  on  the  occasion  than  I  always  felt  when  poor 
dear  Peter  was  on  the  eve  of  a  cruise;  onfy  I 
must  admits  tiiat  when  the  time  came  for  shutting 
up  the  tap,  and  for  Van  der  Heyden  to  take  leave, 
and  he  came  as  usual  to  call  for  Alienor,  the  poor 
beast,  instead  of  bounding  forward  to  his  voice  as 
she  usually  did,  (didn't  yon,  my  lass  ?— didn't  you, 
my  good  old  Alienor  ?) — was  nowhere  to  be  found  ; 
and  after  a  long  search,  lo  t  and  behold,  she  had 
skulked  up  into  Trincia's  chamber,  and  lay  asleep 
beside  the  bed,  and  even  made  a  hard  ado  to  quit 
the  post  wh«i  8umm(»ed  by  her  master,  as  though 
she  had  a  presentiment  of  coining  evU.  And  who 
can  say  what  instincts  maybe  vouchsafed  to  dogs? 
We  know  they  are  truer  friends  than  mankind- 
why  not  truer  prophets  1  However,  not  to  bother 
our  brains  with  surmising  what  wiser  than  our- 
selves will  never  be  able  to  decide,  by  eleven  of  the 
dock  the  house  was  shut,  and  Peter  (m  his  road, 
and  Trinoia  in  her  bed  ;  not  sleeping,  however,— ~ 
for  often  has  she  tried  to  describe  to  me  the  rest- 
less painful  confusion  of  ideas  that  kept  her  eyes 
open  the  greater  part  of  that  unhappy  night." 

"  Peter  Van  der  Heyden  met  wtth  misdhance, 
then,  on  his  way  back  to  Nienport." 

"  Not  he  I — He  trudged  gaily  back,  whistling 
through  the  moonlight,  and  arrived  safe  and  sound 
in  his  own  lodgings,  beside  the  sea-gate  of  the 
town.  But  let  me  tdl  you  my  story  in  my  own  way. 
Let  me  tell  it  as  it  came  to  my  own  knowledge. 
Next  morning  being,  as  you  will  have  borne  in 
miad,  the  festival  of  St.  Sebastian,  (and  you  doubts 
less  remonber,  since  you  say  the  English  Catho« 
lies  observe  our  festivals  of  the  Church,  that  St. 
Sebastian's  day  is  the  20th  of  January,)  ray  daugh* 
ter  came  down  to  breakfast  with  heavy  iwoUen 
eyelids  ;«>and  when  I  tried  to  laugh  her  out  of 
countenance,  by  taxifig  her  with  having  cried  over 
her  pillow,  because  of  Peter's  departure,  she  attri- 
buted her  dejection  to  the  eold. — And  cold  enough 
in  trtlth  it  was  ;— three  dayeC  frost  upon  the  top 
of  a  heavy  snow ;  so  that  snch  of  the  Yraeschoot 
farmers  as  Were  bound  for  Nienport  to  assist  at  the 
mass  of  St.  Sebastian,  or  the  supper  that  was  to 
take  place  afterwards,  and  were  too  la^  to  walk, 
were  forced  to  set  off  in  their  sledges,  well !  will 
youbdieveit?  Nothing  would  serve  Trincia  but 
she  must  accompany  her  cousin  Tony  Van  Kerckx, 
who  was  of  the  number,  and  whose  wife  declared 
that  the  wind  was  too  piercing  over  the  marshes, 
fw  »«r  to  venture.  '  But  w^  f  sidd  I.  ♦  What 
would  yon  at  Nieuport  V  If  there  were  prize- 
shooting  going  on,  or  dancing,  or  anything  worth 
seeing  or  heai^g,  you  might  go,  and  welcome.  But 
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this  supper  is  to  take  place  at  the  coffee-house  on 
the  ramparts ;  and  though  Peter  certainly  said  the 
band  of  the  regiment  in  garrison  would  attend  to 
cheer  the  company  of  St.  Sebastian  with  military 
music  during  their  repast,  be  assured  no  women 
will  be  admitted." 

"  I  care  neither  for  prise-shooting,  nor  dancing, 
nor  dram,  nor  fife !"  replied  the  girl.  "  I  shall  go 
straight,  dear  mother,  to  the  house  of  Peter's  sister, 
in  the  Market  Place,  and  stay  there  with  Aloyxia 
and  the  children,  till  my  cousin  Tony  calls  to  take 
me  home. 

"  And  what,  then,  is  your  object  in  going?" 
said  L 

« Cannot  you  guess,  mother  1"  replied  Trincia, 
with  her  white  forehead  nearly  as  red  as  her  cheeks. 

"  But  you  saw  him  only  last  night,"  I  replied, 
rightly  interpreting  her  blush. 

"  I  did,  I  did  !  But  if  ever  in  your  early  days  you 
partedfrom  my  father,  admit  that  when  he  was  away 
—away  at  a  great  distance— twenty-four  hours 
more  or  less  of  his  company  seemed  an  enjoyment 
to  be  bought  with  millions !  I  want  to  see  Peter 
again  before  he  goes.  I  dare  not  tell  you,  for  you 
are  in  a  laughing  7ein  this  morning,  what  a  dread 
has  come  over  my  soul.  I  am  not  often  anxious, 
mother ;  but  I  know, — yes,  dear  mother,  1/eel  and 
KNOW — ^that  evil  is  at  hand !  Let  me  go,  I  beseech 
you,  and  bid  one  more  good-bye  to  Peter." 

"  I  was  not  in  the  habit  then,  any  more  than  I 
am  now,  of  thwarting  the  wishes  of  my  dutiful 
and  excellent  daughter.  So  I  eren  complied  with 
her  earnest  entreaties;  and  baring  lent  her  my 
furred  eofmeion  in  addition  to  her  own  quilted 
faille  of  black  merinos ;  and  baring  adjured  oar 
kinsman  to  be  careful  orer  her,  of  which  I  was  no 
whit  afiraid,  away  she  went  with  him,  to  be  in 
time  for  the  grand  mass ;  and  a  doleful  long  day  it 
seemed  to  me  without  her.  The  snow  had  so  drifted 
in  the  night,  that  there  was  no  setting  foot  on  it ; 
and  withhi  doors,  the  store  clicked  and  crackled 
with  the  frost ;  and  that  was  all  the  sound  I  heard 
the  whole  day  long,  amid  the  general  mufSe  of  the 
weather,  unless  when  the  carillon  of  Vraeschoot 
set  up  ito  little  tinkling  chime  at  noon  in  honour 
of  St.  Sebastian,  as  though  it  chose  to  hare  a  roioe 
in  the  matter  of  the  archers'  patron,  as  well  as  e'er 
a  belfiy  in  Flanders ! 

"  The  latest  of  our  Flemish  carouses  terminate  at 
an  hour  you  English  call  early.  This  bowmen's  ban- 
quet was  to  take  place  at  four  o'clock ;  and  with 
aU  the  Faro  like  to  be  drank  on  the  occasion,  and 
all  the  marches  to  be  played  by  the  band,  at  seren 
all  would  be  orer;  and  an  hour  orer  the  snow  on 
such  a  moonlight  night,  with  a  horse  so  stout  as 
Tony's,  would  bring  my  daughter  to  my  door. 
Nine  struck,  howerer ;  and,  at  half -past,  according 
to  custom,  rang  the  curfew ;  but  still,  no  Trinoia ! 
At  length,  I  closed  the  house  as  usual,  after  seeing, 
as  well  as  the  moonlight  would  allow,  all  the 
lights  in  the  town  expire  one  by  one.  But  still, — 
stiU  no  sledge ! — By  degrees,  I  grew  alarmed. 
Clear  as  was  the  night,  the  ^iteness  of  the  snow 
was  so  dazsding,  that  nothing  could  be  easier  tlian 
for  a  drirer  to  get  off  the  road ;  and  the  ditches, 
though  hard  frozen,  were  \ery  inadequate  to  bear 


the  weight  of  a  market-sledge.  Moreorer,  there 
is  a  canal  to  be  crossed  twice  betwixt  this  and 
Nieuport :  and  what  with  the  chance  of  oreistep- 
ping  the  road,  undiscemible  in  the  snow ;  and  the 
probability  that,  baring  orerstepped  it,  a  drirer 
who  had  been  dining  with  half-a-hundied  jorial 
companions  would  find  his  way  with  his  charge 
to  the  bottem  of  the  canal, — ^my  mind  so  misgave 
me,  that  spite  of  the  bitterness  of  the  night,  and 
baring  lent  my  eapvekon  to  Trincia,  I  determined 
to  set  off  and  meet  them  by  the  way." 

"  I  do  not  wonder.  I  should  hare  done  as  mudi 
in  your  place." 

"  And,  oh !  what  piercing  blasts  would  you  hare 
had  to  encounter,  when,  after  passing  the  embank- 
ments of  Vraeschoot,  the  salt  marshes  lay  before 
you  like  a  glacier !  How  the  wind  shrieked  and 
screamed  like  a  witch  at  her  mischief!  About 
half  a  league  from  the  town,  too,  there  mingled 
with  its  shrill  whistle,  a  stiU  stranger  noise,— -the 
cackling  of  a  prodigious  flight  of  wild  geese,  sach 
as  is  often  on  the  wing  in  frosty  moonlight  nights 
in  these  countries.  Still  I  went  on,  and  on  ;  but 
no  signs  of  the  sledge !  No  marks  on  the  snow 
fallen  since  morning,  of  either  hoof  or  wheel !  Not 
a  rehicle  could  hare  returned  to  Vraeschoot  from 
the  supper.  TTtis  was  at  least  some  comfort.  Yet 
I  could  not  help  fancying  that  some  eril  must  have 
chanced  in  Nieaport  to  detain  them ;  and  being: 
now  nerred  to  the  cold,  so  that  my  old  frame  glow- 
ed again,  I  pursued  my  way ; — satisfied  that  one 
or  other  of  the  sledges, — ^the  first  I  happened  to 
encounter, — would  find  room  for  me  homewards. 

"  None,  howerer, — ^not  one,— -was  I  destined  to 
meet ;  and  nearly  two  hours  must  hare  gone  over 
my  head,  and  more  than  two  leagues  under  my  feet, 
when  at  a  distance,  beyond  the  glacis,  which  was 
imperceptible  from  the  self-colour  of  the  snow,  I 
saw  the  fanal  or  beacon-light  of  the  harbour  of 
Nieaport  I — Ah !  it  was  a  joyful  sight ; — not  joy- 
ful, indeed,  as  that  of  the  sledge  would  hare  been, 
bearing  back  my  child  safe  and  sound, — ^but  enougli 
to  make  my  old  heart  dance  wiUiin  me  ! 

"  lUght  glad  was  I  to  reach  the  gates.  ThougK 
little  had  I  erer  expected  to  approach  them  in  the 
dead  of  night,  on  foot,  alone,  aiad  in  a  mood  like 
one  distracted ! — For  you  may  guess  that  a  thou- 
sand ragne  terrors  on  the  girl's  account,  had,  by 
this  time,  added  themselres  to  my  anxiety,— she, 
who  nerer  in  her  bom  days  had  slept  a  night  from  - 
under  my  roof,  sare  under  that  of  her  good  aunt, 
— now  too  much  our  enemy  to  hare  inrlted  her  to 
play  the  truant  thns ! — What  was  I  to  think  !— 

"  'Twas  no  surprise  to  me,  meanwhile,  to  find  the 
drawbridge  up,  and  be  chaUenged  by  tlte  aentind. 
'  A  friend,'  did  not  suffice  me  as  password  to  ob- 
tain admittance.  He  asked  my  name ;  and  when 
I  answered  Lottje  Van  Kerckx,  instead  of  de- 
manding my  passport,  as  I  expected  the  next 
afiront  would  be,  said  it  was  '  right  well.'  In- 
stantly the  bridge  was  lowered  ;  and,  as  I  went 
orer  and  passed  under  the  gateway,  he  bade 
me  '  haste  or  I  should  be  too  late,'  as  thoogh  he 
supposed  me  to  be  bound  on  some  especial  exxand. 
I  had  half  a  mind  to  ask  him  whether  the  St.  Se- 
bastian supper  had  been  kept  up  till  an  unusually 
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ate  hoar,  or  whether  anything  sinbter  had  occur- 
ed.  Bat,  somehow  or  other,  the  question  stuck 
D  mj  throat.  For  the  life  and  eoul  of  me,  I  could 
wt  utter  a  syUable !" — 

"  YoD  are  agitated  even  now ! — Compose  your- 
df!  compose  yoorself ! — You  shall  tell  me  the 
Ht  of  your  interesting  story  another  time,"  said 
:,— trusting,  however,  that  she  would  scorn  to 
irofit  by  title  permission  ;  for  I  was  greatly  inter- 
ited,— the  more  so  that^  from  the  strange  eager 
iwe  with  which  poor  Alienor  stood  listening  al- 
MBt  u  anxiously  as  myself,  one  might  really 
an  bncied  she  understood  every  word  of  the  nar- 
xtJoo,  in  which  the  familiar  names  of  Peter  and 
rriseia  ao  often  recurred. 

"I  poshed  my  way  straight  to  the  market- 
itet," — resumed  Vrouw  Van  Kerekx, — "where 
ilwied  Peter's  sister ;  and  so  silent  were  the  de- 
nted streets,  that  the  sound  of  my  sabots  on  the 
Ktten  mow  seemed  to  bring  echoes  from  the  houses. 
But,  if  you'll  believe  me,  eager  as  I  was  for  a  sight 
4  mj  poor  girl's  face,  no  sooner  did  I  come  within 
rinr  (^  the  dwelling  of  Van  der  Heyden's  sister, 
Uoysiia,  than  I  wt>nld  have  given  much  to  be 
Mued  there  was  no  Trincia  Van  Kerckx  within 
ker  doors,!— For  late,  or  rather  early,  as  it  was, 
[tlie  amall  hours  wer«  passing,)  and  dark  as  was 
!ici7  other  house  and  homestead  in  the  town  of 
IHmport,  tkat  one  was  bright  in  every  window  1 
Fwlbig  (ore,  therefore,  that  some  sort  of  junket  or 
bdvity  was  going  on — perhaps  a  masked  dancing- 
boot,  (for  the  carnival  had  beg^un,)  I  dreaded  lest 
I  shonld  find  my  girl  had,  for  the  first  time,  de- 
eared  me ;  and  that  her  real  errand  to  the  town 
li*d  been  to  join  the  revellers  at  the  house  of  her 
MtCT-in-law." 

"  I  im  convinced  yon  wronged  her !" 

"Wronged  her, — poor  unhappy  child! — That 
did  I,  indeed !  So  tax  from  having  a  bad  motive 
tor  her  excursion,  heaven  itself  must  have  inspired 
^  with  the  impulse  to  visit  Nienport  that  day  ; 
for  otherwise,  she  had  never  beheld  Peter  Van  der 
Heyden's  loving  face  again !— Those  lights — those 
^  lights  that  streamed  from  his  sister's  win- 
4)w»— were  the  tapers  burning  round  his  corpse)" 

"Alss!  poor  Trincia !" 

"Sie  was  not,  at  that  moment,  so  much  to  be 
piM ;  for  when  I  entered  the  house,  the  press 
•xd  Bovement  of  the  strangers  who  filled  it  was 
(""udi  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  into  which  they 
^  removed  my  daughter ;  and  there  she  lay, 
^^^  u  marble,  on  the  bed,  going  from  one 
^tingftt  into  another  ^—ao  that  the  doctors,  who 
^  bMn  sommoned  to  poor  Van  der  Heyden, 
**n  busy  by  her  side,  suggesting  first  one  Uiing, 
">a  another, — and  evidently  in  some  alarm  lest 
»U  their  remedies  should  fail.  At  first,  you  may 
""PPow,  all  my  care  was  for  her;  for  on  asking 
^  fiitt  person  I  met  on  the  stair  for  Trincia  Van 
Kwkx,  I  was  taken  straight  to  the  room  where 
J*  !•?  by  those  who  fancied  I  must,  of  course, 
^w  all  that  had  befgJlen  ;  and  so  long  as  I  saw 
hw  lie  inaenable  before  me,  (an  only  child — ^I  never 
Md  Mother,)  my  heart  and  soul  were  in  her  revi- 
J** ;— eo  that  I  never  so  much  as  cared  to  ask  what 
»*  brought  her  to  that  state.    *  She  was  dying !' 


they  said.  To  me  what  mattered  it  why!  At 
last, — more  than  an  hour  after  my  arrival,  and 
when  the  agony  of  my  mind  had  changed  the 
frozen  condition  in  which  I  entered  the  house  into 
such  a  state  of  excitement  as  made  the  big  drops 
fall  from  my  forehead  like  rain, — the  poor  child 
opened  her  heavy  eyes  ;— yea,  opened  them,  and 
blew  me ; — ^for  her  first  movement  was  to  raise  to 
her  lips  my  hand  that  was  fondly  clasping  hers,— 
and  then,  the  first  sound  she  uttered  was  the  name 
of  poor  Peter;  but  so  faintly — so  very  faintly, 
that  I  was  forced  to  bend  down  my  ear  to  her  pil- 
low that  I  might  catch  the  words  she  was  muttering. 

"  Where  is  he — where  is  Peter  ?"  said  I,  turning 
to  the  person  nearest  me.  "  Can't  somebody  fetch 
him? — He  was  to  sup  with  the  company  of  St. 
Sebastian." 

''The  person  I  addressed  (one  of  his  sister's  neigh- 
bours) stared  at  me  as  though  I  were  possessed  ; 
and  put  her  finger  to  her  lips  in  token  of  silence. 

"  Have  they  quarrelled,  then  ?"  said  I,  in  a 
whisper, — now  fancying  I  understood  the  cause  of 
Trincia's  illness.  "  Have  he  and  my  daughter  had 
any  words?  No  wonder  the  poor  child  is  in  this 
state!" 

"  No  wonder,  indeed  t"  replied  the  woman.  "But 
hush !— She  is  conscious  now,  and  will  hear  you. 
— Do  not  mention  his  name !" 

"  She  was  conscious ;  for  she  stretched  out  her 
poor  arms  towards  me,  tUl  they  were  clasped  round 
my  neck ;  and  in  a  piteous  voice  besought  me  to 
take  her  to  Peter.  I  told  her  she  was  not  strong 
enough  to  move, — that  the  doctors,  on  quitting  the 
house  on  the  first  symptom  of  her  amendment,  had 
desired  she  should,  on  no  account,  attempt  to  rise. 

"  I  must — I  MUST  see  him  again  V  was  Trincia's 
frantic  answer. 

"  You  shall  see  him,  my  child ! — He  shall  come 
to  Tou, — ^I  will  send  for  him  !"  said  I.  "  What- 
ever misunderstanding  may  have  arisen  between 
you,  lovers'  quarrels  are  but  the  renewing  of  love; 
and  Peter  will  come  if  I  make  it  a  request  of  mine. 
— Never,  for  a  moment,  did  he  fail  towards  me  in 
the  duty  of  a  son !" 

"  Before  I  had  done  speaking,  my  poor  girl's  arms 
were  suddenly  unloosed  from  my  neck  ;  and  back 
she  fell  again  upon  the  pillow  from  which  she  had 
upraised  herself,  as  cold  as  a  stone. 

"I  warned  you  to  hold  your  peace]"  said  tlie 
woman  who  was  assisting  me.  "  I  knew  her  fits 
woold  come  on  again,  if  you  mentioned  his  name ! " 

"  Why,  you  heard  her  ask  to  see  him  ?  She  at 
least  bears  him  no  malice.  If  he  were  here,  his 
voice  would  revive  her  twice  as  soon  as  the  burnt 
feathers  you  are  holding  to  her  nose." 

"  May  be,  it  would, — poor  fellow ! — ^But  Peter 
Van  der  Heyden's  voice  she  will  never  hear  again  l" 

"  Never  hear  again?" 

"  Why,  is  it  possible  you  don't  know  what  has 
happened  ?—— Listen,  listen  !  do  you  not  hear  the 
priests'  voices  below?" 

« I  obeyed,  and  heard  a  mournful  chanting  from 
the  ground-floor  rooms  I  My  heart  sickened  within 
me  I — It  was  the  Psalm  of  Intercession  for  the  dead. 

"  Poor  Aloyxsia's  first  thought,  when  others  sent 
for  the  doctor,  was  to  send  for  the  priests ! "  observ- 
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ed  my  companion,  •hrnj^ging  her  shoulders ;  "as 
if  they  could  do  anything  at  such  a  moment,  ex- 
cept ftdd  to  the  general  confusion ! " 

"  My  poor  Feter — ^my  own  dear,  precious  son ! " 
eried  I,  losing  sight  of  the  temporary  erlL  before 
me  in  this  far  greater  misfortune.  "  Dearest 
Trineia  1 — no  wonder  I  find  lier  thus  ! " 

"  No  wonder,  indeed ! — And  for  any  comfort  she 
will  henceforward  find  in  this  world,  as  well  for  her, 
perhap«,if  she  nerer  opened  her  eyes  again  !"replied 
the  woman, — stilloontinuing  tobathe  my  danghter'a 
temples  with  yinegar.  "  They  did  love  each  other 
most  dearly — ay  I  and  from  duldren  upwards  ] " 

"I,  who  was  full  of  my  own  grief  at  that  moment, 
ootild  hare  smitten  the  foolish  woman  for  seeming 
to  say,  it  were  better  my  child  should  have  died 
with  Peter.  However,  not  to  keep  yon  in  further 
suspense,  (unce  yon  can  well  figure  to  yourself  all 
the  care  we  bestowed  on  the  restoration  of  that 
poor  girl,)  suffice  it,  th^t  when  morning  dawned,  I 
was  able  to  leave  her  for  a  moment,  and  comply 
with  Aloyxsia's  wish,  that  I  should  go,  like  the 
others,  and  throw  holy  water  on  the  dead.  But 
that  ceremony  was  not  enough  for  nte  !  Having 
fdlfilled  the  duties  of  religion  towards  him,  in  spite 
of  the  presence  of  the  lay  vicar  who  remained  re- 
citing his  breviary  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  I  took 
his  day-oold  hand  in  mine,  and  parted  his  wet  and 
matted  locks,  even  as  I  had  seen  my  daughter  do 
the  preoeding  night,  to  press  my  lips  to  his  poor 
forehead, — oolder  than  the  ice  I  had  been  traversing 
to  reach  that  heart-breaking  spectacle  t    At  that 


ALlfiNOR;  Oft,  «'DIED  LIKE  A  DOG.' 


moment  he  looked  so  tranquU, — so  happy, — there 
was  snch  a  sweet,  melancholy  smile  upon  his  coun- 
tenance,— that  one  might  almost  have  thought  he 
enjoyed  the  grief  we  were  enduring.  Yes !  I  £elt 
Uiat  never,  in  his  life-time,  had  I  loved  him  as  I 
did  then  !  My  child  that  was  to  have  been  1 — my 
brave,  kind,  thoughtful,  devoted  son ! " 

And  covering  her  face  with  her  clausped  handa, 
Vrouw  Van  Kerokx  began  to  sob  distractedly,  aa 
though  the  dreadful  scene  were  again  passing 
before  her  ;  while  poor  Alienor,  moved  by  her 
distress,  and  seemingly  understanding  its  origin, 
uttered  a  sort  of  low  whining  cry,  Ull  the  good 
woman  recovered  herself  sufiGiciently  to  withdraw 
one  of  her  hands  fr(»n  her  face,  and  place  it  ca- 
ressingly on  the  head  of  the  faithful  dog. 

"  Poor  Alienor  might  tell  you  all  this  as  well  as 
I,  if  she  could  speak ! "  she  resumed,  after  fondling 
the  animal ; — "  for  there  she  lay,  at  the  foot  of  the 
table  on  which  they  had  placed  the  body  of  her 
master ; — shivering  with  the  freezing  waters  she 
had  not  courage  to  shake  from  her  coat, — shivering 
and  miserable,  conscious  as  any  present  that  the 
kindly  soul  on  which  she  was  dependent  was  gone 
for  ever, — ^that  she  should  never  be  caressed  again 
by  the  hand  of  Peter  Van  der  Heyden  ! — Lord^ 
Lord  J — why  do  I  dwell  upon  it  all ! — How  hare  I 
the  heart  to  dwell  upon  it ! " 

"  Let  OS  say  no  more,  then,  on  the  subject,"  said 
I ;  "  though,  I  confess,  I  am  most  eager  to  learn 
how  that  brave  fellow  came  by  his  untimely  end  1 " 
(  Tt  be  concluded  in  our  neiet.) 
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Tbe  duty  which  devolves  upon  us  in  the  pass- 
ing year  is  wholly  one  of  ease  and  pleasure.  The 
honoured  guests  whom  we  have  at  this  time  to 
marshal  to  their  places  at  our  Banquet  require  no 
elaborate  introdnction.  Their  names,  whether 
baptismal  or  as  they  are  registered  in  our  pages, 
are  already  «  dear  and  familiar"  to  onr  readers. 
No  preliminary  flourish  of  trumpets  is  required  to 
awaken  attention  to  a  first  Horstian  attempt  by 
the  Corn-Law  Rhymer ;  to  a  voice  issuing  from 
the  grave  of  the  Ettriok  Shepherd,  bewailing  the 
untimely  loss  of  him  whom  Scott  has  lamented 
as  "alight  too  soon  extinguished;"  to  the  ani- 
mated descant  of  J.  S.  B,  on  the  brave  field  of 
Rnllion  Green ;  or  to  the  varied  lyric  eflFnsions  bear- 
ing to  your  younger  readers — ^may  we  not  say  it? 
—the  charmed  initials  of  L.  D.,  V.,  G.  P.,  J.  A.  O., 
and  others  equally  beloved  and  welcome,  that  have 
now  for  many  sucoeBSlve  years  graced  our  pages. 

To  the  present  Feast,  we  have  very  sparingly 
introduced  fresh  guests.  Among  so  many  young 
candidates  for  laurels,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
choose.  Let  not  those,  however,  who  find  no  place 
be  either  too  deeply  disappointed,  nor  at  aU  de- 
jected. We  permit  them  to  be  as  angry  as  they 
please  ;  while  reflecting  that,  for  each  and  all  of 
them  who  shall  be  found  to  deserve  it,  "  there  is 
a  braw  time  comin' ; "  and  a  manly  spirit — and 
every  true  poet  must  first  be  a  man — would  scorn  to 
wish  for  more.  Besides  this  solid  and  broad  ground 


<rf  encouragement,  the  composition  of  poetry,  or 
even  mere  verse-meting,  the  stringing  together  of 
the  veriest  doggrel  rhymes,  is,  we  hold,  eminently 
improving  and  self-rewardiag,  if  tbe  tuneful  art 
is  exercised  vrithout  that  ver}'  extravagant  or 
over- weening  oonceit  of  the  writer's  cradeet  per- 
formanOes,  which,  while  it  makes  him  ridiculous^ 
satisfactorily  demonstrates  his  inherent  incapacity 
for  better  tUngs. 

To  disappointed  young  candidates,  for  all  of 
i^umi  we  feel  a  peculiar  tenderness,  we  shall  make, 
as  we  imagine,  a  completely  satisfactory  vindica- 
tion of  thdr  sentence  of  temporary,  or  be  it  per- 
petual, exohiaion  from  our  Feast,  when  we  frankly 
avow,  that  had  Byron  sent  us  his  first  verses  for 
onr  Banquet  of  this  .^sno  Domini  1843,  we  must 
have  proved  as  dull  and  nnprescient  as  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  and  have  rejected  them ;  though  (every 
gentle  Muse,  and  every  reverential  feeling  forbid !) 
we  could  no  more  have  sneered  at  them  than  hare 
ridiculed  the  first  attempts  of  an  infant  to  walk 
alone.    Nay,  had  Bmuts  sent  us  the  reputed  first- 
fruits  of  his  musl- 
in MancUina  there  dwells 
Five  handsome  yonng  bellea — 
we  very  much  fear  that  we  should  have  been  m 
^itirely  destitute  of  eUUrvofanee,  as  to  have  sub- 
jected them  to  the  same  cold  treatment. 

Like  these  two  great  lights,  and  like  other  dis- 
tinguished poets  of  small  and  crude  b^innings^ 
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some  of  our  nameless  oorrespondents  may  largely 
poasees  the  Heaven-giTen  gift  of  poetic  genius ;  bat 
-until  their  light  shall  shine  forth  in  some  one  strik- 
ing manifestation,  though  but  a  sudden  and  fitful 
flash,  we  are  compelled  to  delay  judgment.  Let 
this  be  receired  as  a  general  answer  to  all  who  do 
Its  the  honour  to  request  our  critical  opinion  as  to 
their  untried,  or  faintly-indicated  powers ;  and  as 
a  dril,  if  tacit,  reply  as  to  our  estimate  of  certain 
performances  submitted  .to  us  Mth  many  hopes  and 
fe«rs — and  likewise  with 

"  Gentle  wislitB  lon^  sntMiaed, 
Sabdned  and  chensh'd  long,"— 

for  immediate  publication  in  our  indulgent  CMumns. 
And  nOw,  without  further  preface,  wfa'  proceed 
to  the  moro  agreeable— to  the  wholly  agreeable 
part  of  oar  pleaMnt  oflSce. 


PART  1. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NAPOLEOlt  AT  THE  tNVALlt)ES. 

A  BBCOUBCTIOH  OF  PAUS  IN  1842. 

4iii,  Tw  Smtitnt  Ai  rmxui  ru  tfnii 

X^v  iitt"'  "x"'  '(•M'*'  mtJnuTmt. — SofAoe,  Ajax, 
Ko  life  t  'tis  fSiTer  all,  anuutiae's  heat, 
'Whose  mirth  affirii^te,  and  sleep  of  p^gy  tells ! — 
Oh  I  from  this  glare,  the  tramp  of  ehsmeleas  feet, 
The  loud  pretence,  the  din  of  Folly's  bells. 
Turns  thy  worn  spirit,  titinting  but  to  meet 
Some  breeze  nnstained,  some  plaoe  where  SUenoe  dwells  I 
Then  oome  I  in  yonder  pile,  to  earth  inclined, 
With  one  grave  image  calm  thy  aching  mind  1 

Ni^lecn  sleeps  In  Paris !  on  the  shore 
Where  his  last  mnrmars  for  a  soldier's  pkri 
In  earth  beloved,  his  captors  did  implore 
Too  long  in  vain  ! — till  Hate  at  length  forgave. 
And  monarohs  trembled  at  his  dust  no  more. 
When,  9oa<^t  with  seeming  homage,  o'er  the  wave 
Again  the  Exile  to  his  home  was  borne. 
And  France  nprose  to  greet  his  third  return. 

Beneath  the  dome  that  shields  what  War  could  spare 
Of  his  grim  bands,  the  Warrior's  bed  they  made ; 
Th»  trophies  of  a  hundred  battles  are 
His  peerless  pillow ;  at  hie  feet  is  laid 
The  sceptre-sword  no  feebler  son  shall  bare : 
Alone,  in  memories  of  his  might  arrayed. 
He  sleeps : — ^no  borrowed  pomp,  or  bootless  line 
Degrades,  as  yet,  the  plain  majestic  shrine. 

So  rests  the  Great  Destroyer !    But  the  race 
That  knew  his  voice  ore  gone,  or  kneel  to-day 
At  meaner  feet ;  and  petty  hands  efface 
From  all  his  thrones  uie  traoes  of  his  sway  ;— 
The  wanderer  to  his  stately  resting-place. 
Save  some  pale  annalist  or  veteran  grey. 
Beholds  no  pilgrim  there,  that  bends  in  grief 
O'er  the  cold  relics  of  the  wondrous  chief. 

The  Sent  of  Ganl  I  the  Idol  bright  and  dread 
Whom  Fiance  adored; — and  tlmll'd  by  eaoh.reooil 
Of  the  torn  hosts  that  roll'd  beneath  his  tread, 
Grew  drunk  vrith  pride ! — His  glories  and  his  toil 
Were  lavish'd  on  her  brow :  his  triumphs  fed 
Her  heart  with  joy,  her  temples  flU'd  with  spoil 
Of  flfty  realms: — and  now — can  France  afford 
No  more  remembrance  to  her  buried  sword! 

I  saw  one  pilgrim  in  the  motley  crowd, 
Who  frowned;  methenght  recalling  him  he  saw 
Of  yore — his  chief — a  sunbeam  through  thi  cloud 
Lurid  with  battle ;  or  beheld  him  draw 
Bis  harrow  o'er  the  De<dcB  of  Kaisers  bowed 
With  fear;— in  days  when  legions  asked  no  law 
But  his  brief  wwd,  ao  gnerdon  but  his  smile, 
To  shake  the  world  IVom  Weser  to  the  Nile, 


At  once  the  shadows  o'er  that  silent  clay 
Which  late  was  empire,  vamshed  from  his  sight : 
And  crowned  by  Fnnee  in  one  imperial  day. 
He  saw  him  rise : — or  radiant  in  the  light 
Of  Ansterlitz, — or  towering  where  the  way 
Looks  down  on  Italy !— and  hail'd  at  night 
By  the  red  watch-fires  with  a  soldier's  cheer. 
Again  he  dreamed  that  wondrous  voice  to  hear ! 
And  like  a  chaiger  at  the  tmmpet's  call 
He  started,— all  forgotten  that  before 
His  eyes  lay  darkling  >— but  perchance  the  pall 
Stirred  in  the  wind,  or  on  the  hollow  fioor 
Some  ruder  footst^  edioed  through  the  hall  ^— 
Twas  gone ! — he  woke  to  sadness,  saddened  more 
By  that  brief  dream : — as  o'er  a  midnight  waste 
The  clouds  seem  darker  when  the  lightning  's  pa^t. 

He  woke,  and  gaxad  aronnd.    A  vulgar  ftw 
Were  striving  at  the  grate,  and  peering  in 
Eager  and  shameless,  like  the  rankest  crow 
That  brawl  for  pastime  till  the  sports  beghi : 
While  one,  that  guides  for  hire  the  idler's  view. 
Rehearsed  his  droning  story  'midst  the  din. 
As  in  some  stroller's  show,  where  nought  restrains 
The  meanest  gazers,  and  the  meanest  gains. 
One,  too,  was  ther^  an  alien,  and  a  son 
Of  England,  her,  of  all  that  warrior's  foes 
The  fellest  and  the  last ;  whose  band  alone 
Was  never  spread  for  respite,  and  from  whose 
Sea-citadel  recoil'd  hia  power  o'ergrown. 
Like  angry  waves  that  break  in  fruitless  blows  ;— 
The  land  he  hated  most,  and  most  pursued 
With  vain  despite,  and  bitterness  offend. — 

Yet  only,  midst  them  all,  that  one  drew  nigh 

Where  humbled  lay  his  coantry's  direst  foe. 

With  bated  footsteps,  and  regardftil  eye 

Cast  on  the  bier  and  banners  laid  below, 

And  sighed :  "  alas !  great  heart,  that  swelled  so  high, 

Shrank  to  this  nm  1  the  majesty  and  show 

That  dazzled  myriads,  spent,  and  narrow'd  all 

To  this  pale  niche,  a  coffin  and  a  pall  1 " 

— Not  that  he  loved  his  country  least ;  or  shared 
In  the  dull  ecstasy  of  eyes  grown  dim 
With  gazing  on  the  orb  of  power  ;  nor  cared 
For  all  the  gold  that  hides  the  aspect  grim 
Of  Wrong,  and  coins  it  Glory  ; — ^but  compared 
The  rise  and  exit — all  that  spoke  of  him 
To  Time — ^hisown  vast  wishes — and  the  doom, 
A  few  cold  ashes,  a  neglected  Tomb  I 

And  as  it  were  some  vision,  face  to  face 
Before  him  rose  the  fate  that  flings  aside 
The  bravest  daring  of  a  pigmy  race, 
And  bids  the  dust  to  which  they  tnm  deride 
The  nothingness,  and  pains,  and  shallow  space 
Of  even  the  Gods  of  Time  I  For  such,  he  cried. 
Were  the  quick  wonders,  and  the  giant  throes 
Of  this,  the  greatest ; — such  the  cUlling  close  1 — 

And,  weeping,  turned  away  !  The  veteran  eyed 
The  heedless  crowd  ;  it  stung  with  treble  smart, 
That  midst  their  mirth  untimed  his  country's  pride 
Should  wake  a  stranger's  pity  : — but  his  heart 
Was  opened  towards  him, — silent,  side  by  side 
They  left  the  tomb,  and  seem'd  in  love  to  part ; — 
For  kindred  grief  the  alien's  soli  forgave, 
And  made  them  brothers  at  the  warrior's  grave  1       V. 

WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOUR  I 

Thy  neight>our  who !  son  of  the  wild ! 
"  All  who,  with  me,  the  desert  roam  ; 
The  freemen  sprung  from  Abram's  child. 
Whose  sword 's  his  life,  a  tent  his  home — 
Whose  steeds,  with  mine,  have  drunk  the  well 
Of  Hagar  and  of  Ishmael." 

Thy  neighbour  who !  oh  tell  me,  thou, 
With  burning  cheek,  and  eyes  of  flame  I— 
"  The  iron  breast — ^the  dauntless  brow— 
The  sonla  that  Persia  conld  not  tame ; 
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The  free — ^Ihe  brave — by  me  led  on — 
The  conqoering  bands  of  Marathon  1" 

Who  were  thj  neighbonn  I  name  tliem,  thon. 

The  aire  of  academic  lore — 

There  'a  aomething  on  thy  noble  brow 

Bespeaks  a  spirit  that  can  soar  ; 

The  echoes  tell — while  Plato  smiles, 

"  The  bee  of  Doric  lands  and  isles." 

Who  is  oar  neighbonr  t  Ask  at  Rome 
The  marble  bust — the  mould'ring  heaps  ; — 
At  Ctesiphon,  the  Parthan's  home — 
His  bow 's  now  broke,  his  charger  sleeps — 
At  every  mound  that  awes  or  shocks. 
From  Indus  to  the  Grampian  rooks. 

A  voice  comes  o'er  the  northern  wave — 

A  voice  tnm  many  a  palmy  shore — 

Onr  neighbour  who  !  "  The  f^ee — the  brave — 

Onr  brother  clansmen,  red  with  gore. 

Who  battled  on  our  left  or  right. 

With  fierce  goodwill  and  giant  might." 

Who,  then,  '■  oar  nei^bonr  t  Son  of  God, 
In  meekness  and  in  mildness  come  I — 
Oh  I  shed  the  light  of  life  abroad. 
And  burst  the  cerements  of  the  tomb  ! 
Then  bid  earth's  rising  myriads  move 
From  land  to  land  on  wings  of  love. 

Our  neighbour's  home  's  in  every  clime 
Of  snn-bright  tint,  or  darker  hue, — 
The  home  of  man  since  ancient  time,   ' 
The  bright  green  isles,  'mid  oceans  blue; 
Or  rocks,  where  clouds  and  tempests  roll 
In  awful  grandenr  near  the  pole. 

My  neighbour,  he  who  groans  and  toils. 

The  serf  and  slave,  on  hill  and  plain 

Of  Europe,  or  of  India's  soils, — 

On  Asia,  or  on  Afric's  main, — 

Or  in  Columbia's  marshes  deep. 

Where  Congo's  daughters  bleed  and  weep. 

Poor,  sobbing  thing,  dark  as  thy  sire, 
Or  mother  sad,  heartbroken,  lorn — 
And  will  they  quench  a  sacred  fire  1 — 
And  shall  that  child  from  her  be  torn  t— 
'Tis  done — poor  wrecks,  your  cap  is  gall ; 
Yet  ye're  my  neighbours,  each  and  all. 

Who  is  my  neighbour !  Is  it  he 

Who  moves  triumphant  down  the  vale, 

WhUe  shouting  myriads  bend  the  knee. 

And  poison  all  the  passing  gale 

With  adulation's  rankest  breath. 

To  one  whose  trade  is  that  of  death ! — 

Yes ;  he 's  my  neighbour — he  and  they 
Who  press  around  yon  gallant  steed. 
That,  in  the  treiay  of  the  fray, 
Has  cTown'd  his  rider's  ruthless  deed — 
Crosh'd  out  life's  slowly  ebbing  fiood, 
And  stain'd  his  iron  hoofb  in  blood  ! 

The  gallant  chief  is  passing  by. 
And  crowds  on  crowds  hai^  round  his  way, 
And  youth  has  lift  the  voice  on  high. 
And  age  has  bared  his  locks  of  gray  ; 
And  gentle  forms,  like  birds  on  wing, 
Are  passing  by  and  worshipping ! 

My  neighbours  all— each  needs  a  sigh, 
Each  in  due  form  a  friendly  prayer  : — 
"  Oh  I  raise  the  low,  bring  down  the  high 
To  wisdom's  point,  and  fix  them  there  ; 
Where  men  are  men,  and  pomp  and  pride 
Are  mark'd,  and  doom'd,  and  crucified." 

Thou  art  my  neighbour,  child  of  pain  ; 
And  thou,  lorn  pilgrim,  steep'd  in  woe  ; 
Onr  neighbour  she,  with  fVeniied  brain. 
Whose  pangs  we  little  reek  or  know  ; 
Who  loved  while  hope  and  reason  shone. 
Nor  ce^d  to  love  when  both  were  gone. 


Amen. 


And  if  on  this  green  earth  there  be 
One  heart  by  balefbl  malice  strung, 
A  breast  that  harboors  ill  to  me, 
A  sland'rons,  fidse,  teriling  tongue,— 
My  neighbonr  he — and  I  forgive ; 
Oh  !  may  he  tnm,  repent,  and  live. 

A  CLEVELAND  SKETCH. 

THBLOVBBS. 
By  J.  WAUcm  0>D,  E>q.,  Author  of  "  EniJud,"  t  Ftea,  kt 

"In  the  H<aptt>l  aodonvd  bjr  an  memttr  of  8irCla>ta1WMr, 
•t  Kirklaithui,  unonuR  otber  nstiml  ud  utifldal  ealatea,  in 
vsry  tiogular  tne.  It  had  been  cat  down  in  KiiUetSbmPiifc.kt. 
ttfoa  lb  being  nlit  bjr  the  woodman's  wedge,  the  been  e(  ikt  tn 
tonied  oat  nnnd  and  entire,  the  outward  part  wtakh  ncitMid  S  Msf 
about  the  thlrlmeei  o(  four  Incbee. 

**  Roond  the  inner  bole,  or  heart,  wliicii  Ifl  about  ■  foot  lo  Cinittf, 
an  eavinl  lettve,  tarred  in  a  nide  and  eeemingiy  incpdirBitK: 
imt  upon  a  fdear  obeenration  are  found  to  wind  in  a  qitnl  fam,u4 
the  lulowteg  couplet  !•  plataily  legible  :— 

"  *  This  tdss  loho  timb  wrmus  has. 
Two  TBDC  Lovna  on>  walk  bsbb.'  * 

Omw't "  drntad' 

Pleasant  are  thy  vales,  Kirkleatham, 
Bright  and  glad  yon  golden  tide;— 

Hark !  a  thousand  ohoral  voices 
From  old  Ocean  rolling  wide : 

Every  cavern,  fountain,  hill. 

To  Love  and  Hope  are  saoied  still. 

There  the  monarch  oak-tiye  wantons 
In  his  pride  of  pomp  and  power ; 

There  the  wild-rose,  there  the  woodbine, 
Craily  fiaunt  their  summer  hour : 

There  sweet  Nature's  ohoristen 

Deftly  pour  harmonious  airs. 

When  the  wild-birds  carol'd  hi^est, 
Piercing  heaven's  abysm  clear, — 

Ere  the  spring-fiowers  closed  their  eyelid-s 
Pillow'd  on  their  forest  bier, — 

Paced  two  lovers  through  the  wood», 

Sweet  Kirkleatham's  solitudes. 

Who  can  picture  how  they  Unger'd 

In  each  pleasant,  gay  aJeove  t 
Words  of  passion,  sighs  of  rapture — 

All  the  ecstacy  of  love  : — 
Who  evoke  a  semblance  fair. 
Of  that  young,  devoted  pair  ! 

Dreams  of  Venus,  of  Adonis, 

Dian  and  Endymion  bright, 
(When  the  world  vrae  flresh  and  joyon^) 

Daixle  with  poetic  light : 
Yea,  a  glory  fills  mine  eyes 
From  the  bowers  of  paradise  1 

Young  and  ftur, — (O,  never  doubt  it!) — 
Eyes  that  mook'd  the  azure  deeps; 

Neck  of  snow,  as  May  fiowen  (kagraiit ; 
Tresses  bright  as  evening  streaks : 

Snch  wert  thon,  beloved  mud, — 

Heaven's  whole  treasury  display'd ! 

Who  the  youth? — some  rustic  poet — 

Dreamer  of  the  woodlands  he  t 
Hill-side  shepherd !  joyous  ploughman ! 

Pilgrim  o'er  the  lonely  sea  1 
Little  recks  it, — Lovb  was  his — 
Youth,  and  Hope,  and  Hi^pinees ) 

From  the  fierce,  the  surging  billow. 

From  the  thunderbolts  of  war, 
Came  he  fbrth  to  see  his  true-love. 

From  the  gory  fields  afar! 
Haply,  this  the  fiu«well  token 
Of  a  fond  heart  well-nigh  broken  I 

Spring  pour'd  forth  her  virgin  glories. 

Verdant  shade,  and  sunny  hue. 
Whilst  firom  every  secret  covert 

Rose  the  blackbird's  song,  as  now; 
And  each  mellow  distant  wave 
Chimed  a  dirge  o'er  Memory's  grave. 
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'Twere  a  t  nle  too  oft  repeated, 

How  tha  t  maiden's  heart  beat  high, 

When  the  tender  scroll  was  sonlptared. 
What  entrancements  fiU'd  her  e^e  I — 

"  This  tkbk  lono  time  witness  bear, 

Two  X&CB  I/OTEBS  DID  WALK  HBUE." 

Hearen  was  witness  of  their  bridal, — 
Never  breath'd  a  holier  tow  ; 

Nature  sang  their  hymeneal, 

Kiss'd  with  nectar  lips  each  brow : 

Love  protected — ^rirtaons  loTe — 

Snch  as  seraphs  feel  above. 

Now,  alas-!  the  grove  is  vanish'd, — 
All  the  verdant  boagbs  are  dead, — 

Ceased  the  wild-bird's  joyous  music, 
Angel  strains  divinely  wed : 

Now,  no  more  the  tunefbl  breeze 

Mnrmora  Nature's  minstrelsys. 

Now,  no  more  the  evening  voices 
Echo  where  that  maiden  stood, — 

Sounds  of  waters,  hymnings  holy, 
(Guests  of  woodland  solitude,)— 

All  are  gone — the  very  tree. 

Tablet  of  their  memory ! 

They  are  gone,  too-happy  lovers — 

Living  pulses  beat  no  more ; 
Keener  bUsaes,  deeper  raptures. 

Greet  them  on  the  Eternal  shore ; 
As  those  lovers  lov'd  below. 
Sister  angels  love  them  now ! 

But,  though  fled  ftom  human  vision, 
Not  from  human  hearts  they  fade ; 

Sacred  is  the  grove  they  wander'd, 
Sacred  every  nook  and  glade : 

Nature's  self  doth  "  witness  beak, 

Two  TRUE  LOVEBS  DID  WALK  BEBK." 

THE  SECOND  HOME. 

A  little  rivulet,  whose  source 
Was  some  lone  mountain-glen, 
'Mong  much  of  yellow  broom  and  gorse 
Descended,  and  pursued  its  course 
Among  the  homes  of  men. 

Its  banks  with  water-weeds  were  crown'd, 
And  sand  and  pebbles  choice 
Adom'd  its  bed,  as  on  it  wound. 
Mixing  its  mnrmurs  with  the  sound 
Of  childhood's  happy  voice. 

By  leaiV  alders  shaded  o'er. 
Through  swamps  where  willows  grow ; 
Through  much  of  meadow-land  and  moor. 
By  orchard  and  by  cottage-door. 
Did  this  glad  streamlet  flow. 

Widening  it  went  toward  the  sea, 
Which  doth  all  streams  engross, 
Still  haunted  by  the  bird  and  bee, 
And  school-boy,  that,  in  homeward  glee, 
Can  scarcely  jump  across. 

Yet  all  this  happy  stream  had  past, 

Of  beantifkil  and  wild, — 

All  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  trees  were  cast 

In  shade,  when  there  appeared  at  last 

A  mother  and  her  child  ! 

The  very  waters  leapt  for  joy, 
And  murmur'd  as  they  leapt. 
In  admiration  of  the  boy 
Who,  making  every  flower  a  toy. 
Had  to  their  margin  crept. 

The  happy  mother's  watchftal  eye, 
And  her  protecting  hand. 
With  pride  and  promptitude  were  by 
To  snatch  unconscioaa  infancy 
Attracted  by  the  sand. 


And,  as  her  yellow  ringlets  shook 
O'er  his  impatient  &ce, 
'The  Uttle  struggler,  with  a  look, 
Tum'd  backward  on  the  bubbling  brook, 
Spum'd  purest  love's  embrace. 

Strive,  child  of  nature,  to  be  free, — 
For  gUtteting  pebbles  cry. 
Although  the  world  contains  for  thee 
No  seat  like  thy  fond  mother's  knee, 
Nor  love  like  her  blue  eye  ! 

Still,  from  its  little  garden  near 
The  cottage  where  they  dwelt, 
The  babbUng  of  the  brook  might  hear — 
Might  gladly /e«{  its  waters  clear 
Wind  round  it  like  a  belt ; 

And  flowers  in  Nature's  brightest  hue, 
Which  Art  in  vain  would  match. 
Around  its  doors  and  windows  grew, 
Exulting  in  the  morning  dew, 
Up  to  the  very  thatch. 

Love,  surely,  never  did  create. 
Since  his  auspicious  birth. 
So  fit  a  home  for  Man  to  mate 
With  Beauty,  and  perpetuate 
Her  image  upon  earth ; 

Nor,  by  Love's  oft-destroying  flame. 
Was  ever  maiden  wooed 
To  give  up  native  joys  and  name, 
Who  with  a  better  grace  became 
Prolific  womanhood. 

Old  Tyber's  stream,  though  passing  still 
The  once  world-ruling  Rome, 
Ne'er  helped  a  purer  heart  to  fill 
With  gladness,  than  this  nameless  rill, 
Nor  past  a  happier  home  ! 

A  PILGMM  OF  NATURE. 


L.  D. 


You  boast  of  the  grandeur  of  cities  in  vain 
To  one  who  loves  valleys,  wild  mountain,  and  plain  : 
Have  you  beauties  to  vie  with  the  river  and  rill ! 
Have  yon  fragrance,  like  morning's,  on  heath  and  on 

hillt 
O,  a  Pilgrim  of  Nature  for  ever  111  be  ; 
Your  city 's  too  stifling  and  narrow  for  me. 

Will  you  match  me  the  lamps  of  some  festival  flne. 

With  the  gems  on  night's  mantle,  so  pure  and  divine  I 

Will  you  minister  music  devotion  to  form 

Like  the  voice  of  the  forest  that  sines  to  the  storm ! 

O,  a  Pilgrim  of  Nature  for  ever  I'll  be ; 

Your  city 's  too  stifling  and  narrow  for  me. 

Have  you  curtauiB  like  evening  t  Can  yon  find  hair  or  eye 
Like  the  cloud  of  the  thunder,  or  smile  of  the  sky  t 
Have  yon  clothes  like  the  lilies  1  Like  the  night- wihd'a 

akissl 
Or  language  like  summer's  pure  anthem  of  bliss  t 
O,  a  Pilgrim  of  Nature  for  ever  I'll  be  ; 
Your  city 's  too  stifiing  and  narrow  for  me. 

Keep  your  gold-moulded  mansions,  let  Pomp  have  his 

seat. 
To  give  him  all  pUce  I  will  gladly  retreat; 
From  Vanity's  banquet  one  guest  yon  may  spare. 
Brake,  meadow,  and  wilderness,  beckon  me  there  : 
And  a  Pilgrim  of  Nature  for  ever  I'll  be  ; 
Your  city 's  too  stifling— too  narrow  for  me. 
London.  J.  A.  O. 

ONE  OF  INSPIRATION'S  TEMPLES. 

A  eool  green  recess  in  a  quiet  valley, 

Ihawn  a  space  backward  fhtm  the  rippling  biook, 
That  f^hly  flows,  yet,  child-like,  stays  to  dally 

With  flower  and  leaflet  in  each  verdant  nook. 

A  rush-fringed  gorge  with  gentle  slope  ascending — 
The  channell'd  issue  of  some  fountain  old — 

Crown'd  by  a  white-boled  maple,  ofttimes  lending 
Oracular  whisperings  but  to  bree«es  told. 
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Rich  coItoT'd  hills  shot  in  this  fiury  re^on. 
Save  one  small  loophole  opening  on  ine  west, 

Which  lets  in  Glory  when  the  dond's  bright  legion 
Loosen  Day's  onrtains  as  he  sinks  to  net. 

Here  no  rude  sound  the  vagrant  &ncy  chiding, 
No  Toioe  of  labour  or  its  cares  may  come  ; 

Bat  the  birds'  song,  the  streamlet's  plashy  glidings 
Mix  in  soft  nnion  with  the  wild-bees'  IhiA. 

This  is  a  temple  where  the  mind's  glad  altar 
May  well  be  raised— a  pure  and  votive  shrine. 

Where  the  frail  thought,  too  prone,  alas  t  to  falter. 
May  bum  sweet  incense  to  the  power  divine. 

C.P. 

THE  ROMAUNT  OF  LORD  EDWAK]> 
AND  H^RIDA. 

[An  aliMSt  IHoil  ThMsMloa  feem  tto  BvwiWi.} 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April, 

Wanting  but  a  day  of  May, 
When  the  lilies  and  the  roses 

Show  themselves  most  blithe  and  gay, 
On  a  nif^t,  I  trow,  the  sweetest 

Which  the  Heavens  could  dimlay. 
What  time  H^rida,  that  t»iz  maiden, 

Was  about  to  flee  avray. 
That  she,  in  her  father's  garden, 

To  the  dumb  trees  thus  did  »] : 

"  Never,  tho'  1  live,  oh  !  never 

Shall  I  see  you  for  one  day, — 
Never  hear,  their  music  singing, 

Nightingales  amid  your  spray  t 
Stay  with  Qod,  ye  dear,  dear  water*— 

Cool,  cool  waters  with  Him  stay ) 
Stay  ye  too  with  God,  my  flowers, 

Ye  in  whom  my  glory  lay. 
I  go  to  the  land  of  strangers ; 

Fortune  thither  points  the  way. 
If  my  &ther  should  seek  for  me, 

(Much  he  lovSd  me  alway,) 
Tell  him  that  not  mine  the  fault  is 

If  love  beareth  me  away ; 
That  his  stem  caprice  compell'd  me 

Thus  to  shun  a  father's  sway. 
Sad  I  go,  I  know  not  whither — 

Whither  going,  none  will  say." 

Then  out  eftk*  to  her  Lord  Edwud : 

"  Weep  no  m<we,  my  joy,  I  pray 
Weep  no  more, — in  England's  kingdoins 

Clearer  do  the  waters  play ; 
Fairer  smile  the  sunny  gardens. 

Lady,  and  your  own  are  they. 
Thrice  a  hundred  high-bom  damsels 

Your  commands  shall  there  obey ; 
Palaces  of  silver,  lady. 

There  for  you  their  wealth  display. 
All  of  hyacinth  and  emerald 

To  and  tto  the  arras  sway; 
Patines  of  fine  gold  of  Turkey 

All  the  chambers  do  inlay. 
With  enamell'd  mottoes,  telUng 

How  my  life  hath  sped  away; 
Telling  how  my  heart  hath  iorrsw'd 

Absent  firom  yon  fbr  one  day. 
When  with  Primi^on  stoutly 

I  was  fighting,  bold  and  gay. 
Lady,  oh  I  'twas  yon  that  killed  me ! 

Him  I  feared  not  in  the  £ray." 

Then  she  did  soothe  her  weeping. 

Giving  ear  nnto  his  say ; 
And  they  went  forth  to  the  galleys. 

Which  thwe  for  Lord  Edwa»d  lay. 
Fifty  were  they  all  together. 

All  together  sailed  tteir  way. 
By  the  rippling  oar's  sweet  tinkle 

Sleeps  the  maiden  till  the  day, 
Sleepeth  on  Lord  Edward's  bosom, 

There,  I  ween,  where  best  she  may. 


Know  all  those  that  dwell  'neath  Hcaren 

This  the  moral  of  my  lay ; 
Death  and  Love  are  mighty  princes  ; 

None  ean  resist  their  sway.  J.  M.  L 

PSYCHE  IN  THE  ENCHANTED  PALACE. 

She  had  atrial  servants,  fit  to  please 
Each  &intest  wiab;  voieea  inviail)l0^ 
Such  as  we  dream  «f  in  our  reveries. 
When,  flower-like,  we  drink  dev«  ttotm  Faaoy'i  well: 
They  brought  her  banquet*,  such  of  vaieb  J«n  sopi, 
Fruits,  violet-strewn,  and  SMteew  vioM  in  Ml* 
With  ivy  crown'd. 
While  all  the  wing-stirred  air  shook  mnrmnringl^  rood. 

Oft  when  she  stray'd  'ne»di  some  cool  sha4pyr|  dome, 
Such  melancholy  harpings  would  arise. 
As  if  each  tone  of  melody  had  oon^; 
To  woo  a  tear  for  lovers'  memories. 
Or  sing  some  sick  hope  to  its  funend; 
Till  die  sad  drops,  yet  sweetly  sad,  let  &31 — 
Then  the  ttnin  died, 
While  the  repentant  notes  weald  back  t«  eileiee  glide. 

At  times  was  pour'd  a  cataract  of  son 
Into  the  silentaess,  tiU  through  the  ht. 
The  faint  air  tremulous  crew  wit^  such  a  throng 
Of  thrilling  sounds; — and  then  'twas  noiseless  aU, 
TiU  one  clear  vdee  soared  np,  blent  witk  the  t«M 
Of  sad  flutes,  now  and  then,--M  whm  a  lima 
Sea-goddess  sings. 
While  all  her  train  «f  wave*  join  gentle  mnrKuings. 

She  had  a  glassy,  leaf-embower'd  bath. 
Whose  silver  sleep,  with  entering,  she  would  waken. 
As  sudden  music,  q>irit-«hMt*d,  haUl 
The  moon-bright  stillness  of  »om«  midni^t  staksn;— 
And  thence,  reftasbed,  returm'd  to  eavBh  of  bid; 
While  each  fraU  flower  that  rsaadtlMtaOiwa*  twined 
Besomed  its  dream 
O'er  its  own  bending  shape,  in  fte  npoaing  itwtw 

B.  A.  V. 

AIR. 

Air !  that  flllest  every  place 

In  thy  vie^dess  coArse ! 
Element  I  pervading  spju;e ! 

Life-sustaining  (brce ! 
Sphere-encircling  I  nnoonfinedi 
Parent  of  the  mighty  wind  I 
Where  ye  list — ye  winds  1— ye  blow, 
We  hear  your  sound,  hut  can^t  kfut^ 
Whence  ye  oome,  or  whither  go^ — 
Wild — ^resistless — boundless— firi^— 
A  marvd  and  a  mystery  1 

Ye  storm-blasts  loud,  that  fierc^y  9y, 
Bushing  through  ths  crashing  ^y. 
Bringing,  with  your  ioe-oold  pn»Mb 
Desolation,  blight,  and  deat|i  j 
Bending,  as  ye  tear  along. 
Forests  tall,  and  oak-woods  attmg. 
Wondrous  power  and  strength  hi^e  ye — 
Beauty — might — and  majesty  t 

And  ye  soft  airs  I  that  gently  sigh 
Through  the  lei^  bowers! 

Gales  that  seem  to  &int  and  die 
On  beds  of  perfumed  flowers  f 
Whispering  lephyr !  cooling  breeze, 
Stealing  through  the  rustling  trees. 
Making  all  the  green  leaves  quiver. 
Crisping  o'er  the  rippled  river, — ' 
Fitfblly  ye  sink  and  swell 
O'er  moss  and  moor — o'er  crag  and  fall. 
Breathing  into  Natnra's  fiuie 
Freshness,  loveliness,  and  grace. 
Wanderers  ye,  from  pole  to  pde,  • 

Far  as  the  ocean-billows  roll  I 
O'er  the  sea,  and  o'er  the  land. 
O'er  pathless  tracts  of  desert  sand: 
O'er  the  snow-clad  mountain's  peak^ 
O'er  the  hill-side,  lone  and  bleak; 
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O'er  langled  glen,  and  rose-twined  bower. 
And  o'er  the  ivy-mantled  tower; 
O'er  minster  gray,  and  cloister  dim. 
O'er  cattle  old,  and  dnngeon  grim. 

Tell  ns,  as  ye  sweep  along 

With  your  melancholy  song, 

Tell  ui  of  those  distant  lands — 

Of  Arab  hordes,  and  pirate  bands. 

Ye  have  been  upon  the  deep. 

Where  the  eddying  waters  sweep— 

Ye  have  heard  the  stifled  cry 

Of  the  tired  swimmer's  agony. 

Tell  OS  of  the  eagle's  nest 

Far  on  the  snow-topp'd  mountain's  breast; 

Of  vrild  bee  in  the  forest  glade. 

Of  lovers  in  the  greenwood's  shade ; 

Of  monks  that  meditate  and  pray 

In  gloomy  niche  of  cloister  gray; 

Of  nun  devout,  of  chanted  hymn. 

Of  bearded  baron  stem  and  grim; 

Of  castle  moat,  and  minster  bell, 

Of  captive  in  the  dungeon's  cell. 

Where  ye  list,  ye  winds  1  ye  blow  ; 

We  hear  your  sound,  but  cannot  know 

Whence  ye  come,  or  whither  go. 

Wanderers  ye,  from  pole  to  pole, 

Far  as  the  ocean-bUlows  roll, — 

Wild — ^resistless — boundless— free — 

A  marvel  and  a  mystery !  A, 

THE  HERO'S  GRAVE. 

Far  off,  it  rises  on  the  sullen  plain 

A  solitary  heap  of  barren  earth  ; 
Ho  frequent  footstep  startles  there  the  reign 

Of  primal  silence, — mortal  woe  or  mirth 

Hath  there  no  voice  to  call  its  echoes  forth ; 
But  there  the  night-breeze  round  the  basement  creeps, 

And  deep-toned  blast,  the  tempest's  eldest  birth. 
In  dismal  howlings  o'er  the  summit  sweeps, 
Fit  requiem  at  the  grave  where  martyr'd  valour  sleeps. 

Lives  there  no  record  of  his  dear-bonght  fame  I 

No  grandly-eminenced  column,  that  may  laugh 
Defiance  at  hoar  Time  t  none, — yet  his  fame 

Hath  prouder  permanence ;  his  autograph 

Was  desolation, — and  his  cenotaph 
Of  wasted  cities  reared,  and  slanghter'd  foes; 

Mocking  the  blazonry  of  epitaph. 
These  tell  his  deathless  doings — Lethe  flows 
Idly  for  him  whose  fame  decay  nor  death  o'ertlirows. 

Ay,  glorious  was  the  strife  he  led,  if  blood 
Have  aught  of  gjory  that  may  purge  its  stain ; 

Foremost,  nnflincUng,  in  the  van  he  stood 
Of  them  who  Freedom's  holy  fight  maintain. 
And  win  deliverance  cheap— though  myriads  slain 

When  tyrant's  heart-stream  flows — call  it  no  theme 
For  wailing;  rather  swell  the  exultant  peean; 

Joy  glistens  through  the  tears  that  well  beseem 
O'er  freedom's  fallen  sons,  as  raindrops  sunlit  gleam. 

And  Freedom  was  his  idol;  at  her  shrine 

Suppliant  he  knelt,  and  vow'd  to  consecrate 
His  spirit's  mightiest  efforts, — to  resign 

Himself  the  slave  to  fortune,  or  to  fate; 

Nor  pass'd  that  vow  unkept;  the  empty  prate 
Of  misnamed  patriot,  traitor  in  disguise ; 

Freedom's,  his  country's  foes,  his  sword,  his  hate 
Pursued  alike,  nor  boastful  nor  unwise. 
To  seek,  through  blood  of  these,  a  pathway  to  the  skies. 

Saw  ye  that  mom  J — as  if  in  mockery 
Of  the  dread-doing  day,  it  gaily  dawned; 

Heard  ye  the  clang  of  arms  1 — the  vrild  war-cry 
Of  myriads  rasUng  to  the  hell  that  yawned 
Unseen,  beneath  t— -saw  ye  the  shields  uptum'd, 

And  shiver'd  banners  stream  in  seas  of  gore; 
Heard  ye  the  death-groan  burst  from  lips  that 
Epnm'd 

The  craven  cry — ^that  field  when  night  palled  o'er. 
And  deeper  pall  outspread  ten  thousand  eyes  before! 


Foremost,  'mid  "  clustering  squadrons,"  was  he  seen. 

There,  like  some  blaxing  meteor,  flained  his  hand; 
Till  many  a  life-rift  dimmed  ita  fearftil  sheen. 

And  the  foe  quailed,— now  waved  U«  red  right 
hand. 

Mighty,  impetuous — torrent-like  his  band 
On— onward  rushed, — then  rose  the  horrific  yell. 

The  shout  of  death  or  victory — to  oomnumd 
That  shout  was  his — he  unavailed  to  quell — 
It  ceased — the  foe  pMvailed — the  patriot  champion  fell. 

Not  unavenged  he  fell :  around  him  etrew'd 

In  horrible  confusion,  friend  and  foe ; 
None  shamed  their  leader  on  that  day  of  blood, 

The  partners  of  his  glory  and  o'erthrow; 

Valour  had  saved  them — destiny  laid  low; 
And  now  around  him  rest  they,  not  unknown, 

Though  undistinguished  in  their  weal  or  woe ; 
Noteless  their  sepulchres, — above  his  own 
That  band's  illustrious  wreck  uprear'd  this  hillock  lone. 

Sleep  on,  ye  brave  t — it  is  not  yours  to  weep 

The  land's  enthraldom,  which  ye  bled  to  liaye ; 
And  thou,  of  heroes  most  heroic — sleep  I 

Thou  hast  the  guerdon  'twas  thy  soul  to  c^ve; 

Still  is  thy  name  a  spell- word  to  the  br»ve; 
With  immortality  thy  record  blends, — 

As  freedom's  sanctuary  seems  thy  gr^ve. 
Thither  nor  crouching  slave  nor  despot  wends. 
Nor  aught  save  freebom  pilgrim's  fo^tstvp  tl>en««w»r4 
tends.    ' 

Ay,  glorious  is  thine  unfreqaented  tomb, 

Glorious,  'mid  desolation  and  decay; 
All  of  the  battle-field  hath  ceased :  its  gloom 

Mom  calm  dispels,  and  eve  her  shadows  gray 

Flings  duly  there; — of  the  tremendons  day. 
When  its  sun  set  in  blood,  ye  might  not  deem 

O'ergazing  where  the  stilly  waste  of  clay, 
As  ocean  slumbering  o'er  his  wreeks,  doth  l«em 
As  heaven — all  trackless  of  the  lightning's  soaUiing 
stream. 

ST.  PETER'S  LIGHT.— A  BALLAD. 

[The  light  trm  a  mountaineer^  cottage  Is  bwjnently  dlatiiKtlr 
•een  at  sea,  whan  the  stonn  pravents  the  sailw  from  racacnisiiig  hb 
moximlty  to hmd ;  and  this,  tiMaapsntltlow  Italiao  deemaBt.  p^n-'t 
Watchllght— the  preemsor  of  bis  daatb.] 

"  My  son,  my  son,  go  tell  thy  beads, 

The  tempest  is  not  past ; 
By  that  bine  gleam  the  sailor  knows 

Death  rides  upon  the  blast. 
'TwiU  be,  'tvriU  be  a  fearful  night 

My  gallant  boy  and  brave, 
For  yonder  beams  St.  Peter's  Ligjtt 

To  guide  us  to  the  grave. 

"  My  son,  my  son,  go  tell  thy  beads. 

And  breathe  a  prayer  for  me, 
Not  one  of  us  who  tread  this  deck 

To-morrow's  dawn  may  see. 
In  calm,  in  storm,  I've  plough'd  the  main 

For  forty  years  and  more, 
But  never  knew  St.  Peter's  Light 

To  beam  so  bright  before. 

"  My  son,  my  son,  hast  told  thy  beads  !" — 

Before  he  could  reply, 
Above  the  foaming  billows'  roar 

Arose  a  fearfhl  cry. — 
*  Breakers  a-head."    None  spoke  again — 

A  crash — the  barque  was  gone  ; 
StUl  brightly  shone  St.  Peter's  Light 

As  it  before  had  done. 

A  cloudless  sky  at  moming  dawn 

Hung  o'er  the  sleeping  wave, 
Altho'  that  night  of  storm  sngujph'd 

The  bold,  the  yowg,  the  bntve. 
And  wreck  on  wreck  along  the  shore 

Reveal'd  the  tempest  wild  ; 
But  deep  in  Adria's  bed  reposed 

The  old  man  and  his  child.  H.  B, 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  DEATH. 
He  rieeth — he  riseth  slowly 
From  his  bed — the  vast — die  lowly, 
Where  ages  hsTe  swept  o'er  his  slumbering  form, 
Unknown  to  the  sanshine,  onknown  to  the  storm. 

With  greatness  and  power  he  has  slept. 

The  Mammoth  beside  him  reposed, 
The  vast  Megatherium  near  him  had  crept, 

When  his  terrible  eye  had  closed. 
Since  he  lay  down  to  rest,  their  giant  bones 
Had  cmmbled  to  dnst,  and  harden'd  to  stones; 

And  heaved,  in  ehaotio  slime, 
O'er  the  hills  that  had  shelter'd  their  giant  play. 
And  the  boundless  woods  that  had  melted  away 
With  the  moon  from  the  night,  and  the  sun  from  the  day, 

The  wrecks  of  a  perishing  Time. 

He  riseth— the  Phantom  King, 
On  his  strong  and  shadowy  wing. 
And  he  feels  the  breeze  as  fresh  as  at  first. 
When  an  earlier  world  on  his  vision  burst. 
The  woods  and  the  hills  were  there; 
The  ocean  beyond  them  was  roll'd; 

The  sun  with  his  glory  fill'd  the  air. 

And  bathed  the  springs  in  gold. 

The  soft  blue  sky  and  the  woods  were  rife 

With  music,  and  beauty,  and  joy,  and  life. 

And  the  bloom  had  a  fragrant  breath. 
Together  the  favrn  and  the  lion  play'd. 
And  Might  with  Innocence  gambolling  made, 
When  rose  from  its  sunless  deep  the  shade 

Of  the  terrible  wings  of  Death. 

He  snoffeth  the  wind — Ha !  ha  ! 

fjirth  shudders  with  secret  awe; 

There  is  blood  on  its  bright  and  flow'ry  sod. 

And  it  feels  the  iVown  of  an  angry  God. 

The  first  of  human  gore 
On  the  blushing  earth  has  been  shed ; 
It  held  of  human  kind  but  four; 

Now  one  is  cold  and  dead. 
And  one  with  a  fierce  and  bloodshot  eye, 
And  crimson  olnb,  is  standing  by — 

A  sear'd  and  blasted  man. 
"  Thou  earliest  child  of  a  mortal  race," 

Said  the  Phantom  King,  as  he  hover'd  in  space, 
"  Shalt  hold,  for  the  deed,  the  proudest  place 

In  Death's  pale  army's  van." 

He  saileth  aloft,  afar. 

In  a  heaven  where  shines  no  star. 

O'er  a  silent,  dark,  and  moaning  sea. 

Where  Earth  and  its  isles  were  wont  to  be.     ' 

The  living  have  pass'd  away; 

Their  myriad  heart  is  at  rest; 
It  had  leap'd  into  gladness  at  opening  day. 

With  life  and  music  bless'd. 
But  the  tumbling  tide,  ere  daylight's  close. 
Had  still'd  the  tumult  of  joys  and  woes 

O'er  all  the  hills  and  dales  : 
The  tribes  of  the  cold  and  the  burning  zone, 
The  city  and  empire,  the  monarch  and  throne, 
Have  pass'd  trom  the  scene,  with  a  hoUow  groan, 

Where  Death's  gray  pinion  sails. 

He  poiseth  his  plumes, — again 
The  day-star  illumines  the  plain  ; 
And  again  the  forest  melody  floats 
To  the  heart  of  heaven  in  million  notes  : 

Bnt  other  sounds  are  there; 
The  yell,  and  the  shont,  and  the  groan. 
And  the  bickering  blades  as  they  cleave  the  air. 

And  the  dying's  angnish'd  moan. 
A  female  arm  is  uplifted  high. 
Guiding  the  March  of  Victory 

O'er  red  and  smoking  plains ; 
Assyria's  queen — she  trampleth  down 
An  empire's  might,  and  the  pride  of  its  crown ; 
And  the  Phantom  smiles  to  behold  her  frown 

Blight  Asia's  rich  domains. 
Time  passeth — His  centuries  sweep 
Assyria's  throne  firom  the  steep 


Where  it  tower'd — a  beacon  of  flame  and  might 
Claiming  eternity— quenched  in  nij^t. 

The  eye  of  the  Phantom  shone 
On  the  earthquake  that  shatter'd  its  pride. 
And  upheaved  the  glories  of  Babylon 

On  empire's  changing  tide. 
It  glow'd  with  delight  when  the  voice  of  vrail 
Pass'd  over  the  city  and  shrines  of  Baal, 

By  the  Persian  trampled  low. 
It  sparkled  when  Asia's  haughty  crest 
Had  stoop'd  to  the  conquering  spears  of  the  Weat 
And  flash'd  when  the  foot  of  a  Cnsar  prest 

Achaia's  plumes  of  snow. 

Time  ageth — ^his  locks  are  hoar ; 

He  hath  gather'd  a  ghastly  store 

Of  years  and  of  nations  to  darkness  and  sleep 

In  the  tombs  of  the  earth  and  the  caves  of  the  deep  ; 

Still,  the  shade  of  the  wings  of  death. 

In  motion  or  terrible  rest. 
Is  fitUing  wherever  there  heaves  a  breath 

On  the  vale  or  the  mountain's  breast. 
Refreshed  by  the  lapse  of  thousand  years. 
He  smiles,  as  of  old,  on  the  clash  of  spears  ; 

On  the  swift  or  the  slow  decay 
Of  imperial  pride,  with  its  pomp  and  power. 
Of  altar  and  pyramid,  statue  and  tower. 
And  calmly  awaits  the  last  bright  hour 

That  shall  o'er  their  ruins  play. 

They  gather — a  mighty  host ! 

All  that  have  yielded  tiie  ghost 

Since  Time  began.    At  the  midnight  hour 

Death  summons  to  meet  him  his  ghostly  power  ; 

A  vast  and  shadowy  train. 

They  circle  the  earth  in  a  zone ;° 
With  one  hand  the  Phantom  toudies  Cain, 

With  the  other  Napoleon. 
Around  they  sweep  on  an  infinite  wing. 
By  race  and  by  nation,  the  subject  and  king — 

The  lowly  and  the  Ugh. 
And  a  voice  they  blend,  like  the  awful  chime 
Of  a  distant  ocean  roU'd  snblime, 
"  We  are  thine,  O  Death,  till  the  terrible  time 

When  Death  himself  shaU  die ! " 


G.  P. 


LINES  ANENT  HULTEN  ABBEY.* 

Not  far  ftvm  where  Trent's  waters  rise. 
The  rains  of  an  abbey  lies. 

Beneath  a  grassy  mound : 
So  say  the  legends  of  the  place ; 
But  vainly  would  ye  seek  to  trace 

A  vestige  above  ground. 

Though  in  the  shallow  stream  ye  cross 
To  get  to  the  old  bridge,  with  moss 

Mixt  with  its  crumbling  stones, 
The  stepping  flags,  there  random  placed, 
"Tis  said  the  abbey  cells  once  graced, 

Where  monks  stretched  laxy  bones. 

Come,  on  this  bridge  across  the  Trent 
We'll  sit,  and  &ncy  how  they  spent 

Their  days,  those  monks  of  old, — 
Which,  if  they  buUt  it,  as  'tis  said. 
Lasts  longer  than  the  shaven  head, 

Or  I  were  not  so  bold. 

They  chose  a  pleasant,  sheltered  spot,— 
The  knaves  knew  well  it  was  their  lot. 

The  chosen  of  the  Lord, 
To  choose  in  turn  ;  and  I  believe 
That  many  still  this  faith  receive 

As  ohiefest  of  His  word. 

O,  good  old  monks !  I  know  you  well, — 
Methinks  that  I  conld  soothly  tell 

How  happened  ye  grew  Ckt. 
The  prototypes  of  those  we  may, 
Gramercy  I  see  this  very  day 

In  bUok,  and  bnuul-brimmed  hat  I 


*  The  site  of  the  abbey  is  near  Stoke-npon-Trent. 
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Donbtless  yo  fluted  oft — and  hence 
With  fiah^ools  could  not  well  dispense. 

Whose  ontUnes  still  remain — 
Jost  for  such  few  small  fry,  as  might 
Keep  soul  to  body,  in  despite 

Of  penances — 'tis  plain : 

And,  with  their  native  element 
Doabtless  washed  down,  the  flowing  Trent 

Supplied  that  simple  need : 
Your  cellars  had  no  goodly  store 
Of  wine,  or  hamming  ale, — no  more 

Than  priests  of  Harry's  breed. 

Bluff  Harry — ah,  a  sad  one  he — 
Dad  of  the  snrpUced  hierarchy 

That  has  usurped  the  throne, 
Which  ye,  fat  brethren  of  the  cowl, 
Held  for  the  comfort  of  the  soul, 

But  nowise  for  your  own  1 

Ah,  well-a-day !  so  wags  the  world ! 

And  fh>m  that  seat  whence  ye  were  hnrl'd. 

Their  turn  may  come  to  drop : 
Methinks  they  hold  too  high  their  head; 
Pride  comes  before  a  fall,  'tis  said. 

But  does  not  prove  a  prop  ! 

The  bird  that  sings  upon  yon  brier. 
Better  than  a  caUiedral  choir, 

A  thousand  years  has  snng : 
His  cheery  canticles  ontlive 
Year  solemn  ohantings,  and  shall  give 

Delight  when  iitirs  hare  rung  ! 

Faith  still  in  simplest  form  is  best ; 
And  that  which  shall  surrive  the  rest. 

Will  of  pomp  take  least  count ; 
But  show,  in  daily  deeds  of  love. 
That  fructifying  from  above. 

Which  testifies  its  fount. 

Believing  this,  I  hold  there  may 
Be  still  religion  in  the  day 

When  neither  of  ye  reign : — 
Good  Chnrohmen !  if  the  spirit  be 
Of  Christ,  'tis  shown  in  charity. 

And  that  may  chance  remain ! 

This  spirit  that  poor  brother  showed. 
Who  took  through  cold  and  snow  the  road 

To  some  meek  orphan's  bed ; 
Or  whom  some  dying  widow  strove 
To  bless,  as  bending  o'er  her  shrove, 

He  raised  her  sinking  head. 

This  spirit  that  rich  abbot  proved. 
From  whose  still-open  gate  ne'er  moved 

The  wanderer  unreceived. 
Round  whom  the  neighbouring  poor  would  press. 
Not  for  his  blessing — but  to  bless 

The  hand  that  aye  relieved  I 
Well  I  here  where  the  old  abbey  stood. 
Pray  I  that  spirit  may  o'erbrood 

This  land  from  end  to  end ; 
To  which  these  waters  say — Amen — 
Flowing  as  peacefully  as  when 

Monks  by  their  side  did  wend.  A. 

THE  CORN-LAW  RHYMER  IN  THE  COUNTRY, 
TO  HIS  FRIEND  FRANCIS  FISHER. 

DiAR  Feakcis, — 'Twas  on  All-Fools'  day,* 
(OoT  fiumers'  hecks  were  scant  of  hay, 


Their  horses,  on  the  common  bare. 
Neighing, "  Come,  come,"  to  my  black  mare ; 
While  she,  in  plenty  to  the  knee. 
Still  answered, "  Nay,  come  yon  to  me," 
When,  by  my  parlour  fire,  I  read. 
In  Hunter's  book,  (his  best,  'tis  said,) 
Not  precepts  wise  about  new  tillage. 
But  stories  old  about  "  our  village," 
And  that  huge  hall,  whence  StraJSbrd  bore 
His  third  good  wife,  in  days  of  yore. 
Discord,  a  saint  to  churchmen  dear, 
Dropp'd,  in  those  days,  an  apple  here : 
Sir  Edward  Rodes  took  up  the  apple. 
And  built,  to  vex  the  church,  a  chapel : 
Ah,  little  dream'd  he  or  his  mate. 
That  priests  would  preach  at  Houghton  Great,t 
In  house  of  his,  for  church  and  state  ! 
And  much  I  fear,  mankind  will  never 
Be,  as  they  should  be,  good  and  clever, 
TiU  two  cors'd  plagues  are  hounded  out, 
Call'd  He-Knomt-wrong,  and  Ht-Knotct-nouyht ; 
For  Ht-Knovs-vcrong  is  sly  and  strong ;  . 
While  He-K«om-nought  is  dnll,  though  stout : 
Sad  deeds  are  done  by  He-Knowt-wrong  ! 
But  when  came  good  from  He-Knom-nougki  7 
No.    We  must  wait  till  He-Knoio-rigH 
Shall  slay  them  both,  in  Christian  fight. 
Ere  humble  truth  can  be  forgiv'n. 
And  earth  rejoice— a  humble  heav'n. 
Meantime,  let's  peel  Saint  Discord's  apple. 
And  talk  of  preachers,  and  our  chapel. 
Oneofonr  pastors — we  have  two — 
(Of  conrse  not  sprung  from  Discord's  apple,) 
Is  evangelically  true, 
Elect  of  God  to  serve  our  chapel. 
He  preaches  (truth  for  truth)  like  those 
Who  preach'd  above  Sir  Edward's  nose  ; 
Bidding  us  fly  to  good  from  evil. 
Chiefly  beaaute  we  fear  the  devil. 
At  Darfield  stands  his  Church  in-Co, 
Near  which  a  river  windeth  slow 
Beneath  the  tower,  time-tinged  and  strong, 
Whose  famous  clock,  which  ne'er  goes  wrong. 
Hath  too  respectable  a  chime 
To  follow  vulgar  railway  time. 
That  chime  of  chimes  no  chime  excels  ; 
Who  hath  not  heard  of  Darfield  bells ! 
Of  Dai^eld's  prophet-preacher  too  3 
The  evangelically  true  ! 
He  is  of  "saintship  old"  a  sample  ! 
Good  Francis,  follow  his  example  ; 
And  don't  get  liok'd  by  worse  than  Turks 
For  preaching  moral  worth  and  works. 
No,  let  the  dread  of  hell  defend 
Your  flock  from  sin,  my  erring  friend ! 
Placed,  as  they  are,  above  the  pit. 
On  a  mere  crust,  which  covers  it ! 
If  that  crust  break  1— why,  down  they'U  go, 
Down  to  the  flaming  lake  below  : 
This  you  iVom  sacred  writ  can  show. 
Yet  you  may  hint,  (perhaps  'twere  fit,) 
That  if,  unmarried,  they  have  heirs. 
Or  fiiil,  when  scared,  to  say  their  prayers. 
They'll  each  be  burnt  into  a  brick  ! 
To  build  an  oven  for  Old  Nick, 
In  which  he'll  bake  his  brimstone  pies  ! 
Gamish'd  with  fried  Socinians'  eyes  I 
But  I  forget — ^I'm  bearing  hard  on 
Socinian  patience,  and  beg  pardon. 


farmer, 
thou  < 

lend!  , . 

ribhr  would  not." — "  According  to  thy  fwth  be  it  unto  thee,"  concluded  Broadbrim.  . 

t  See  in  Hunter's  Deanery  of  Doncaster  some  particulars  of  the  life  of  Sir  Edward  Rodes,  a  parluunentuian,  whose  mag- 
nifieent  seat  at  Houghton  Magna  in  Yorkshire,  ia  now  almost  a  rain.  Of  the  descendants  of  the  families  that  rtrove  for  tne 
right  in  the  Civil  War,  how  few  are  now  worth  sixpence  !  So  much  for  the  gratitude  of  nations.  The  body  of  Sir  «'wMa 
was  arrested  for  debt.  Where  is  his  grave  ?  Echo  answers,  "Where?"  Ho  ia  said  to  have  been  bad  tempered  and  honest ; 
but  if  bad  temrcr  is  selfishness,  he  could  not  have  lieen  both.  The  truth  is,  his  half-faced  douWe-iace  mmed  him.  In  these 
times,  he  would  have  made  a  capital  Finality  John. 

vot,  X,— NO.  cxvii.  —  5-B 
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iHie  Bingen  in  our  little  chspel— 
Were  they,  too,  raii'd  ttota  Discord's  ftpplo  I 
This  a  Yiuikee  might  boldly  say, 
Nor  could  my  eonscience  answer.  Nay. 
niey  Billet  too  long,  amd  yet  too  fast^ 
BMh  Bthving  to  be  heard  the  last. 
But  discords  sometimes  harmonize ; 
And  one  hm'i  fiddle  well  supplies. 
By  sundry  sorts  of  strange  crack'd  noises, 
The  want  of  modulated  Toices  : 
Singers  and  preacher  well  agree. 
They  to  mend  tunes,  and  linners  he  1 
When  will  you  visit  our  old  chapel, 
To  see  what  springs  from  Discord's  apple  { 
And  hear  them  sing,  and  him  exhort, 
tloping  they're  got  a  patent  for't. 

Nde.    Don't  yon  tell  aU  this,  or  hint  it. 
To  any  monster  who  might  print  it. 
And  get  me  blamed  for  raising  sotad*!*. 
About  onr  Fenelons  and  Handels  ; 
And  hated  by  our  blara-blelias ; 
For  some  of  them  are  Saint  CecUia*. 
Besides,  they're  bonny — one,  a  matron, 
Might  find  in  coldest  saint  a  patron : 
Another — come  and  see  ! — a  Dido  ; 
When  will  you  look  and  long,  as  I  do  f 
And  then,  a  tnaiden  beauty-laden  ; 
Oh,  such  a  figure  !  such  a  head  t 
(Just  now,  she  Btopp'd  two  girls,  to  \ds»  iitpv,) 
What  need  of  laiati  to  raise  the  dead  t 
If  ike  would  do  it,  who  could  miss  them  I 

Now,  Francis,  pull  a  prudish  faoe. 
Long,  long — all  length — a  fiddle-«aae, 
Witb.  not  a  string  of  frailty  on't ; 
And  cry,  if  age  would  froUo,  Don't. 
Yet  Tdiy  grudge  man  his  winter  flowers  t 
The  few  brief  beams  of  wintry  hours  t 
If  dewdrops  gem  the  wither'd  thorn. 
Why  may  not  he,  whom  Time  hath  bsroe 
CloM  to  the  margin  of  the  tomb, 
tiejoice,  if  there  a  daisy  bloom  t 
Laogh,  if  a  glad  thought  Tisit  him  t 
And  play  his  freak  I  and  do  bis  whim ) 
Look  on  the  dome,  that  roof 'd  the  Bvn 
Ere  cant,  or  prudery,  had  began  ; 
How  bright  (with  God's  own  fingers  spread 
In  gladness  oyer  every  head) 
It  shines — Blue,  blue  I  or  golden-white 
In  lucid  beams — a  hymn  of  light ! 
A  song  of  boundless  festival. 
To  Him  whose  glory  gladdens  all  1 
Yonder,  amid  the  ga^'ring  storm. 
The  shadow  of  His  hand  I  trace. 
And  catch  wild  glimpses  of  His  form  ; 
Oh,  might  I  meet  Him  fiuse  to  face  ! 
I  know  He  loves  and  pities  dm  .- 
Therefore,  in  woman's  smile,  I  seek 
Him  ;  in  true  hearts  His  goodness  see. 
In  every  deed  that  helps  uie  weak. 
In  every  look  that  lessens  pain, 
And  bids  the  old  feel  young  again ; 
And  still,  when  kindness  speaks,  I  hear 
The  footsteps  of  the  Blessed  near. 
But  falsehood  in  the  heart  and  eye. 
Like  manacles  on  mind  or  limb. 
Degrades  the  Lord  of  Liberty — 
Belies  the  hymn'd  of  seraphim  ; 
And  oh,  when  lours  from  man's  proud  brow 
Darkness,  which  makes  God's  image  tremble. 


My  Btrioken  soul  asks— asks  W  new-r 

"  What  1  can  my  Sire — can  He  disaemble  ! " 

Thus  &r  I'd  writ  on  Old  May  day. 
This  sixteenth  mom  of  new-styled  M«.y 
Brings  me  your  letter — Ah,  you  say. 
Yon  cannot  come  to  Argott-HiU ; 
You  almost  say,  yonll  never  come ! 
I'm  sorry — But  my  bees  are  eome  ! 
There's  gold,  there's  fire  on  Argott-rill, 
The  forests  kindle  into  green. 
Sun-bright,  the  landscape  boms  between. 
And  bees  hum  o'er  my  apple-bloom  ; 
Yon  will  not  come,  but  the)  are  come  t 
The  bees,  my  punctual  bees,  are  eon* ! 
Oh,  when  arrives  my  hour  of  doom,* 
Bury  me  where  the  bees  will  come  i 
Bury  me  where  the  orchards  bloom. 
That  to  my  grave  the  bees  may  come. 
And  while  the  wren  his  dinner  gets, 
Murmur  a  song  of  violets  ! 
I've  pass'd  with  bees  some  happiest  hours ; 
For  well  they  know  I  dwell  with  flowers : 
They  love  me,  don't  they— little  wags  I 
Ay,  jnst  as  heirs  do  misers'  bags. 
My  flowers  they  seek,  my  flowers — not  me ) 
Good  taste  is  thine,  thou  bonny  bee  ! 
As  skylarks  love  the  clouded  sky,-!- 
Where  bees  and  flowers  are,  there  am  l.t 
Who  loves  not  flowers !    I  know  not  who ; 
But  this  I  know,  most  good  folks  do. 
No  foe  of  flowers  could  I  fbigive  ; 
"  They  are  my  life,  in  them  I  live  ;" 
Bnt,  oh  1  there's  frailty  in  their  beauty. 
How  mutely  making  sadness  dnty  I 

DEATH  1— he  who  says  I  fear  thee,  fibs— 
UnbelUed  Thing  I  all  spine  and  ribs  1 
Lanky  old  Shanky ! — use  thy  tool. 
Where  greed  bays  life,  there  spit  t}te  tool ; 
But,  I  sha'n't  yet  intend  to  die  ; 
Don't  swear  ! — thoult  bone  me,  by  and  by. 

Yes,  Francis,  yes,  he'll  "  wait  a  wee," 
And  grin  a  while,  ere  he  spit  me. 
Me  I    Why,  my  alter'd  visage  glows 
Like  clare^No,  like  Sharon's  rose  ! 
My  cheeks  are  redder  than  my  nose  1 
My  steps  to  health,  thongfa  slow,  an  sure ; 
My  choking  fits  are  few,  and  fewer  : 
Though  I  may  yet  be  choked,  I've  hvp» 
It  will  not  be  without  a  rope  ; 
Thanks  to  the  air  of  Argott-Hill, 
And  breeze,  and  bee,  and  flower,  and  rill ; 
And  rides,  {at  drives  in  carriage  low,) 
To  Nostell,  Watohley,  villa'd  Mar, 
Tower'd  Bilham,  castled  Conisbro, 
Or  palaoed  Wentworth,  famous  far ; 
And  pathless  walks  o'er  sweetest  thyme. 
By  fonntain'd  Howell's  devvy  chime. 
Or  Waltheof 's  mOat,  or  hall  of  Grime, 
Through  woods  that  wave  in  olden  rhyme, 
To  roofless  mill,  half-crush'd  by  time. 
Or  gray  historic  oak  sublime  ;§ 
And  though,  perhaps,  despised  by  fools 
These  peptic  precepts  I  read  my  rules: 
"  Bise  at  six — but  eat  and  drink 
Ere  you  walk,  or  deeply  think : 
Dine  at  one — take  ale,  or  wine : 
Sup  at  eight,  and  vork  till  nine: 
If  you  sup  not,  tip,  till  ten. 
With  the  best  of  dames  or  men; 


Whydoevengoodmentiiiiikof  the  hour  of  death  with  sadness?    BecooM  death  ii  the  (addeit  of  beta,    b  it  not  ^x*** 


+  We  often  say,  "  What  a  cheerful  little  fellow  the  lark  is,  singing  in  the  lain-cloud !  "  We  ought  to  say, "  Wist  *  eum 
fellow  be  is  I "  for,  (unlike  man,)  he  leaves  th*  cloud  beneath  him,  and  tingi  in  brightness.  iii.;Ui;j^ 

t  Ths  allasions  to  bees  in  this  pangn^h  are  not  mine.  I  have  only  done  them  into  verse  for  His.  Akenyd  of  81iw*">< 
aged  seventy-three  I 

§  Ainm,  one  of  the  wind-gap  oaks,  forty-five  feet  in  circumfereacs,  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Bameadale  forest.  Eve,  tlw  otli«. 
sixty  feet  in  circumference,  was  destroyed  a  few  years  ago  by  gipsies,  yibo  made  a  fire  within  it.  Mevinson,  the  bigkT""' 
It  IS  said,  used  to  secrete  himself  in  the  latter  tree. 
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Wine,  (a  glsM,)  if  ]iome-iwul«  wine, 
Tnni  the  bouI  of  comlipp'd  dotee* 
Into  love's  or  friendsfaip'a  roses : 
Then,  lei  Mary,  (if  you're  wed,) 
light  yon  with  a  km  to  bed." 

Thanks  to  the  air  of  Argott-Hill, 
And  breeze,  and  bee,  and  lower,  and  rill ! 
No  alderman,  at  city  feast. 
On  turtle  feeds  with  heartier  zest 
Than  I  on  root  or  omst  can  dine, 
Perchance,  with  Adam's  ale  for  wine. 
I  seldom  slept  till  morning  woke. 
When  lodg'd  ten  doors  from  SiefSeld's  smoke  s 
Sweet,  after  toil,  are  slnmlwrs  deep ! 
Here  (attet  laimtr,)  I  can  sleep. 
Snt  oh,  in  sleep  what  dream*  will  cone  1 
And  mine  are  dreams  of  pain  and  gtoem  1 
Bnt  one,  my  dream  of  yesternight, 
A  fleeting  dream  of  blis^tal  team, 
Bepaid,  in  scarce  a  minnte'g  flight, 
The  pangs  of  many  weeping  years; 
For  on  i  friend  eOranged  I  smil'd  I 
Two  sereT'd  hearts  met,  reeoncU'd. 
Long  parted,  and  no  more  to  part, 
We  met,  with  matnal  earnest  look. 
And  wept,  methonght,  heart  claap'd  to  heart, 
And  sweetest  kisses  gave  and  took. 
We  met — Oh,  not  as  spirits  meet  I 
Bat  look'd  and  strained  in  fleshly  fold ; 
And  yet  her  kiss  was  cold  as  sweet  I 
Cold— hearenly  sweet  1  but  deathly  eeld. 
What  may  it  mean,  this  vision ! — Oh  t 
That  kiss  of  ice  !  those  lips  of  snow  t— 
Why  oomes  the  iHend  of  long  age, 
A  monmfbl  flower  of  coldest  bloom  t 
White  roses  best  beflt  the  tomb  I 

I  wak'd — the  beauteous  -rision  fled  j 
I  wept — as  men  weep  for  the  dead ; 
Weeping  I  heard  the  transient  rain 
Patter  against  my  southern  pane, 
The  cnckoo  in  the  rale  beneath. 
And  oxen  lowing  o'er  the  heath. 
Then  sang  the  mated  thrush  his  best, 
And  bade  the  crimson'd  sun  arise ; 
Free  soar'd  the  clond-Ieft  Skylark — ^blest 
As  man  will  be,  when  men  are  wise ; 
Bnt  I  was  sad,  as  pity's  sighs. 
Fain  would  I  jest,  bnt  know  not  how ; 
Throned  sorrow  darkens  on  my  brow. 
For  millions  "in  their  misery  dead," 
And  nations  still  discomforted. 
And  let  it  darken  I  while  I  look 
Back  on  my  heart,  as  on  a  book. 
And  ask  the  memoried  soribe  withiq 
To  name  my  unrepented  sin. 
The  loan  of  life  how  have  I  spent ! 
What  did  I  with  the  talent  lent ! 
Tell  me,  thou  mute  Accuser,  when 
I  donbted  God,  or  loved  not  men  i 


Much  have  I  aini'd  in  deed  and  word} 

But  He  to  crush  His  child  forbore ; 

He  tells  us  not  that  we  have  err'd. 

But  bids  us  learn  to  err  no  more< 

I  care  not  who,  in  coat  or  gown. 

Wears  crop  or  wig  at  church  or  chapelt 

Converts  a  village,  or  the  town. 

And  throws,  or  gathers.  Discord's  apple ; 

But  can  I  sage  or  Christian  find 

In  men  whose  zeal  misleads  the  blind  ! 

Assists  bad  strength  1  and  shuts  the  deor^ 

The  heart — against  the  victim — ^poor  I 

No.    Who  reviled  Him  crucified  I 

The  servants  of  our  meanest  pride. 

Who  fed  the  hungry !    He,  who  cried, 

"Feed  ye  my  little  ones  t"  and  died. 

Yon,  Francis,  well-resolved,  prepare 

His  cross  profaned  to  lift  and  bear ) 

Yon  on  God's  altar  pure  will  lay 

No  hands  impure ;  and  good  men  say, 

Just  pleaders  are  themselves  a  plea ; 

He  hears  such  preachers  when  they  piay. 

Piay,  then.  Beginner  I — not  for  me ; 

Nor  for  Ood't  doom'd,  who  sow,  for  gain. 

Woes  steep'd  in  crime,  (such  prayers  were  vain  i) 

But  for  Man't  doom'd  !    And  who  are  they  I  , 

The  famish'd  slaves,  whom  lavrs  betay ; 

Who  mutely  pine  in  sternest  need ; 

Whom  none  salute,  and  many  meet ; 

Who  ask  (nnheaid  I)  the  fiends  we  foedf 

"  For  leave  to  toil,"  that  they  may  eat. 

And  rise  np  men — tnm  Sataa's  hei. 

He  is  the  Christian,  he  alone. 

Whose  love  is  wisdom,  (sad,  when  groao 

Millions,  but  angel-glad  to  trace 

Heaven's  peace  on  earth's  afflieted  &c«,) 

Teaching  the  sons  of  toil  and  cue 

TO  E^N  SUFFICIENT,  AND  TO  SPARE.i 

Have  we  no  Christian  teachers  then  t 
What  preacher  pleads  for  helplaes  men  t  i 
Good  Francis  !  lest  we  meet  no  more 
On  this  side  the  uncharted  shore, 
(Where  all  whose  hearts  as  shildren'a  aw, 
Will  find  a  region  good  and  fcir. 
Exchange  a  bad  world  (br  a  better. 
And  earth's  best  hopes  for  joys  snMimer,) 
Answer,  and  in  an  early  letter. 
Your  friend  sincere, 

Thb  Cobh-Law  Bbtiibb. 


PART  II. 

GEMS  FBOM  THE  GERMAN. 

"IN  THE  FIELD  OF  OSTROLENKA.** 

[The  battle  of  Ortrolenka,  «owud<  tiie  diiM  of  tba  l«t  RevotU' 
Uonuy  war,  though  of  mors  than  doubtful  lucoeai,  sa  far  u  tha 
cauae  of  Pobuid  wu  concerned,  has  left  an  Impnas  of  undaunted 


*  Cowslip  wine  disposes  to  sleep.    A  late  thimbleful  of  it,  strong  of  the  flower,  is  good  for  the  eupperless, 

i*  How  in  the  world  could  the  world  get  on  without  these  Powers  of  Weakness  ?  "  If  the  Com  Laws  are  repealed,"  they 
say,  "  their  lands  will  go  out  of  cultivation ! "  But  what  a  comical  set  of  all-important  personages  they  must  be,  if  (with 
the  sea  between  them  and  their  rivals,  and  such  markets  as  Sheffield  at  their  doors,)  the  account  they  give  of  themselves  is 
true !  If  they  were  not  wone  than  idiots,  Hay  would  bless  their  stars  that  the  question  of  Com-Iiaw  Repeal  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  League  ;  for  the  moment  it  gets  into  other  hands,  the  cry  will  not  be  for  repeal,  but  for  compensation  t 

t  The  enemies  of  human  happiness,  (\«hile  their  food-tax  threatens  to  scatter  them  over  the  earth  as  common  beggan,) 
are  eonvnlsing  society,  rather  than  let  the  British  people  receive  the  only  edacation  w(nth  having ;  thai  which  would  enable 
those  whose  sole  possession  is  labour  or  skill,  to  ears  honestly  a  decent  maintenance,  with  a  sunilus.  We  might  langh,  while 
we  tremble,  at  their  tremendous  folly:  bnt  who  can  patiently  endare  their  shameless  insolence  ?  I  have  long  bean  a  dealer 
in  metals  ;  but  until  I  met  with  their  last  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  bronze,  1  did  not  know  that  brass  could  bear  sa  blaek  a 
polish.  With  all  their  pretensions  to  leammg,  they  are  either  tiie  worst-taaght  men  in  the  nation,  or  utterly  without  excuse. 
They  rejoice  in  the  awful  &et,  that  the  well-fed  generation  of  workmen,  over  whom  the  ^ve  has  recently  closed,  were  civi- 
lized and  rational,  in  comparison  with  the  generation  of  ignsrance  prepared  to  take  their  places ;  seeming  not  to  know  that 
time  inevitablv  removes,  gently  or  i^erwise,  every  obstacle  to  improvement ;  that  effects  can  only  be  produced  by  existing 
means  ;  and  that  as  the  instruments  are,  so  will  the  work  be. 

§  Did  not  our  anti-slavery  preachers  plead  for  the  helpless  ?  No,  they  pleaded  against  the  helpless.  They  eonld  have 
emancipated  the  fat  negro,  without  prolonging  the  miseries  of  the  starved  white  slaves  here,  his  tnie  feeders,  by  demanding, 
as  I  urged  them  to  do  fifteen  years  ago,  the  equalization  of  Urn  duties  on  sugar.  Bui  then  me^  would  not  have  been  tereing  (he 
monopolists.  No,  they  would  neither  have  prevented  the  victims  of  the  food-tax  from  seeing  it,  nor  have  robbed  them  of 
twenty  millions  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  despotism.  Ob,  saints,  surpliced  or  croppy,  diweuting  or  law-estabUshed,  what 
a  tale  will  you  have  to  tell,  each  in  his  doom-hour,  to  tiie  MiLSTBH  op  Freedom  ! 
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htroin  that  wfll  endnra  who*  the  hmmn  bent  cu  qniiiMtUii  «l 
Uw  wniiaK  at  Um  onmnd.] 

In  the  field  of  Ostiolenka 

Stands  an  oak-tree  waving  wide 

Its  arms  in  Hearen,  which  have  the  stonn 

A  thousand  times  defied. 

Throngh  its  leaTes  the  wild  winds  nstle 

With  a  deep  prophetic  tone. 

And  an  eagle  white  on  its  lofty  top 

Hath  bnilt  her  daring  throne. 

In  the  field  of  Ostrolenka 

There  are  those  who  roam  at  night — 

There  clang  the  plumy  helmets. 

And  the  thunder-crash  of  fight. 

In  the  field  of  Ostrolenka 

There  ghosts  go  trooping  round, 

And  lUssian  brands  with  FoUah  swords 

In  wild  encounter  sound. 

In  the  field  of  Ostrolenka, 

With  arms  across  his  breast, 

O  Diebitsch  pale  !  thy  spirit  sits 

With  deepest  grief  oppress'd. 

On  a  grassy  mound  beside 

Is  a  fearful  form  array'd ; 

Tis  Kosciusko's  pride 

Iiooks  throngh  thy  trembling  shade. 

In  the  field  of  Ostrolenka, 

Bewailing  deep  his  lot, 

There 's  many  an  old  man  seeks  his  sons. 

And  yet — ^he  finds  them  not. 

Then  looks  he  where  the  wild  oak  stands. 

And,  with  a  tearftal  moan, 

He  lifts  to  Heaven  his  wither'd  hands. 

And  sighs,  "  Alone  ! — alone  1" 

In  the  field  of  Ostrolenka 

There  was  once  an  early  time, 

For  the  harvest  fell  to  the  sickle's  stroke 

Ere  the  spring  had  reached  its  prime  ! 

In  the  field  of  Ostrolenka 

The  silent  moss  creeps  o'er 

Ten  thonsand  weary  reapers, 

Who  rest  to  toil  no  more  ! 

In  the  field  of  Ostrolenka 

Ne'er  lark  shall  sing  again ; 

Nor  fiower  shall  blow,  but  desolate 

And  wild  shall  be  the  plain. 

O'er  the  field  of  Ostrolenka 

The  erimson  evening  tends. 

And  to  the  slaughter-throne  beneath 

Death's  angel  dark  descends. 

In  the  field  of  Ostrolenka 

That  oak  shall  aye  remain. 

And  throngh  its  leaves  shall  murmur 

The  old  prophetic  strain. 

There 's  a  breath  of  spring  that  stirreth 

From  out  the  eagle's  keep ; 

It  speaks  of  thunder-clouds  that  rise 

O'er  tyrants'  thrones  to  sweep. 

In  the  field  of  Ostrolenka, 

While  the  oak-tree,  tempest  crost. 

Shall  stand,  tradition  old  shall  tell, 

"  That  Poland  is  not  lost !"  J.  D. 

THE  DYING  FLOWER. 
[From  RDcKssT.] 
By  Boh  GAUuriBR. 
Have  hope,  my  winsome  fiower  !  Thoult  seo 

The  spring  come  back  again  ftali  ftat. 
Hope  lives  and  stirs  in  every  tree 

That's  stripped  by  Autumn's  withering  blast : 
Through  the  long  winter  hours  it  dwells. 

In  every  bud  with  might  serene. 
Till  the  sap  rushes  ttom  its  cells. 
And  clothes  them  in  ttesk  robes  of  green. 

"  Alas !  I  am  no  forest  king. 

No  stately  tree,  that  draws  a  gleam 
Of  brighter  joy  for  opening  spring 

From  its  remembered  winter-dream. 


Ah,  no !  An  humble  flower  am  I, 

A  nursling  of  the  gentle  May, 
Unheeded,  unobserved  I  die. 

And  in  my  grave  of  snow  decay." 

If  tbou  art  but  an  hamble  fiower. 

Meek  spirit,  comfort  thee,  there  grows 
A  living  germ,  a  spreading  power, 

Within  the  meanest  thing  that  blows. 
Death's  sweeping  blast  may  strew  tby  dnst. 

Along  the  sod,  all  icy  cold; 
Yet  be  thou  gladden'd  by  the  trust 

To  live  renewed  a  hundred-fold. 

"  Ay,  others  such  as  I  will  bloom. 

When  I  am  gone  ;  the  green  amy 
Of  earth  knows  not  a  mortal  doom. 

But  each  green  thing  must  pass  away. 
Yes,  they  may  live,  like  me  may  blow, 

But  dead  to  me  ^ring's  golden  prime. 
Now  only  do  I  live — I  Imow 

No  share  in  past  or  future  time. 

"  What  though  the  sun's  bright  glance  should  bless 

Their  life,  that  now  vrith  genial  might 
Glads  mine,  can  I  lament  the  less 

The  &te  that  buries  me  in  night  t 
Yes,  6om  afar,  now,  even  now. 

False  sun,  thon'rt  beckoning  them  to  thee  : 
Why  with  that  icy  smile  dost  thou 

Look  scomAilly  ttom  the  clouds  on  me ! 

"  Why  did  I  trust  thy  fiuthless  smile. 

Why  woo  thy  kisses  day  by  day. 
Gazing  into  thine  eye  the  while. 

Until  it  stole  my  life  away  \ 
Thou  shalt  not  triumph  o'er  the  poor 

Remains  of  life  are  left  me  still, 
Wrapp'd  in  myself  I'll  hide  secure 

From  looks  that  pity  but  to  kill. 

"  Yet,  no  !  For  gentler  thoughts  awake 

In  tears  beneath  thy  kindly  power : 
Take,  thou  Eternal  one,  oh  take, 

My  fleeting  being  of  an  hour  ! 
Yes,  thou  hast  bid  my  sorrow  fly. 

With  sunshine  filled  my  soul  anew. 
And  I  will  thiuik  thee,  as  I  die. 

For  all,  which  e'er  from  thee  I  drew. 

"  For  all  the  freshening  gales  of  mom. 

Whereon,  the  snnuner  long,  I've  fed. 
All  the  gay  moths  on  bright  wings  borne, 

That  e'er  have  sported  round  my  head  ; 
Eyes  that  my  hues  with  gladness  drank. 

Hearts  which  my  fragrance  oft  hath  cheered, 
For  these,  for  all  I  now  would  thank 

Thee,  who  my  every  beauty  reared. 

"  Like  stars,  that  heaven's  high  pavement  gem. 

Thou  madest  me  in  ihe  field  to  shine, 
A  jewel  in  earth's  diadem, 

What  though  a  lowly  lot  was  mine ! 
One  breath,  my  latest,  yet  remains, 

And  it  shall  yield  no  thankless  sigh  ; 
One  look  on  earth's  enamelled  plains. 

One  glance  up  to  the  welkin  high  ! 

"Thou  world's  bright  ever-bnming  soul. 

Oh,  quench  my  being  in  thine  own ! 
Thou  sky,  apart  thy  curtain  roll. 

And  clasp  me  in  thy  azure  zone  ! 
Hail,  Spring,  thy  winds  tliat  gently  creep, 

Hail  to  thy  thonsand  glorious  dyes  ! 
Unsorrowing  I  sink  to  sleep, 

Unhoping  e'er  again  to  rise  1" 

THE  GOLDEN  RING. 
[From  the  Ovrman  of  A.  Gbdnn.] 

An  exile  from  my  native  land, 
I  sat  upon  a  mountain  high  ; 
Below  me  valleys,  hills,  and  plains. 
Above  me  an  autumnal  sky ; 
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Then  gentle  thonghts  of  bygone  times 

Came  gushing  np  from  Mem'ry's  spring. 

And  from  my  band  A«r  farewell  pledge 

Of  faith  I  took — a  golden  ring. 

Like  to  a  telescope  I  raised 

Unto  mine  eyes  that  ring  of  gold, 

And,  looking  down  npon  the  earUi, 

Beheld  it  like  a  map  unrolled. 

The  llelds  all  rich  with  yellow  com. 

The  grores  of  shaded  green,  I  found 

More  beautiful  a  thousand  times, 

^IHien  in  my  golden  circlet  bound. 

And  hnts, "  where  poor  men  lie,"  shone  white 

Upon  the  hills  of  sloping  green ; 

And  1'  the  san  the  mowers'  scythes 

Threw  back  a  flickering  silver  sheen. 

And  high-piled  rocks  of  granite  gray. 

Like  battlements  of  antique  mould, 

Bounded  the  plain  where,  serpent-like, 

A  noble  river  winding  roU'd. 

And  there  were  dark  primeval  woods. 

And  towers,  and  towns,  whence  the  smoke  cnrl'd 

Unto  the  clouds,  and  seem'd  to  fly 

Where  I  would  fiun,  o'er  half  the  world. 

All  these  were  framed  within  my  ring ; 

And  lands,  and  men,  and  sea,  and  skies, 

A  wond'rous  halo  round  them  thrown. 

I  gazed  on  them  with  wond'ring  eyes. 

And  thence  I  learned  all  God  hath  made — 

The  earth  beneath,  the  skies  above  ; 

And  all  that  breathes  is  beautified. 

When  fhkmed  within  the  Ring  of  Love.  S.  S. 

"NAMES  NAME  THEE  NOT." 
[From  the  0«niuui  of  Jsam  Paul.] 

Names  name  Thee  not ;  no  sculptor's  skill  with  thee 

hath  living  part ; 
No  hand  of  mortal  artist  paints  how  beautiful  thou  art  I 

Songs  sing  Thee  not ;  the  sweetest  lay  connected  with 

thy  praise, 
F»ints  like  an  echo  of  the  Fast,  a  theme  of  distant  days. 

Bat  as  thou  art  and  breathest,  so,  with  life,  with  beauty 

warm. 
Fond  loved  one  !  in  this  heart  is  shrined  thy  all  bnt 

angel  form. 

Bright  as  the  angels  are ;  like  them,  alone  as  worthy 

love, 
So  do,  in  grace  and  innocence,  thy  heavenly  footsteps 

move. 

Can  I  not  love  Thee  only  t    Yes ;  and  holy  as  a  prayer. 
That  love's  a  trust  laid  np  for  Heav'n,  a  hope  recorded 
there. 

And  could  the  feelings  of  this  heart  but  speak,  each 

thought  would  be 
A  Guard^  Genius  that  would  rise  to  minister  to  thee. 

Thy  name !  O,  with  that  gentle  name  to  me  each  faith 

is  given. 
That,  whisper'd  ronnd  my  Urn,  'twould  waft  my  spirit 

Dp  to  Heaven.  J.  B. 

"DESTINY." 

I  saw  a  Flower  over  a  starlit  brook. 

All  sad  and  lone,  bending  her  dewy  head; 

And  every  time  the  ruffling  night-wind  shook 

The  darkening  waves,  she  bow'd,  as  though  she  read 

Some  legend  of  her  destiny;  for  there 

Were  mirror'd  a  few  stars,  in  their  &int  shining 

But  half  revealing,  half  with  doubt  entwining. 

The  fkte  of  all  things,  faithfiil,  fond,  and  fair  I 

I  looked  again,  that  dreamlike  Flower  was  gone — 
Over  the  brook  the  night-wind  sigh'd  alone. 


And,  one  by  one,  upon  the  stream  did  fling 
The  purple  leaves  of  that  frail,  faded  thing, 
Sybilline,  scatter'd  to  the  waves  to  be 
Emblems  to  others  of  like  Destiny. 

"IDLE  WISHES." 

[From  the  Otmuui.] 

Were  I  a  brooklet  clear. 
Sparkling  for  thee  I'd  bear 

Welcome  and  bliss ; 
Shonldst  thou  bend  down  to  greet. 
Murmuring,  thy  lips  I'd  mee^ 

Soft  as  a  kiss. 

Were  I  a  roselet  small 
Scenting  the  air,  and  all 

Fragrant  around. 
Plucked,  I  would  not  complain. 
No  little  thorn  again 

Ere  should  thee  wound. 

Were  I  a  little  bird. 

Soon  as  the  morning  stirr'd,' 

Sweetheart  I  I'd  light. 
Perched  on  thy  foiry  hand. 
Singing  so  sweet  and  bland. 

Charming  thee  qnite. 


1.  B. 


J.  B. 


PART  III. 

SCOTTISH  LAYS. 

BULLION  GREEN.* 

Here,  on  this  height,  where  pastoral  Pentland  falls 

With  easy  slope  into  the  Lothian  plain. 
Where  silence  fills  the  azure-vaulted  halls, 

And  solitude's  serenest  soul  doth  reign; 
Where  scarce  the  curlew's  many-quavering  cry 

Disturbs  the  quiet  sweep  of  the  hill-breeze. 
And  the  bare  brae  seems  clad,  in  mockery. 

With  one  thin  belt  of  lean  and  scrubby  trees. 
Here  let  me  pause  !  Here  mighty  deeds  were  done 
By  Scotland's  sires ;  and  I  am  Scotland's  son. 

Say  not  that  they  were  harsh,  and  stem,  and  soar. 

Or  say  they  were  so,  but  not  therefore  base ; 
In  iron  times  God  sends,  with  mighty  power, 

Iron  apostles  to  make  smooth  his  ways; 
And  hearts  of  rook,  elose-olamped  with  many  a  bar, 

He  plants  where  angry  billows  lash  the  shore; 
Thus  love  by  fear,  thus  peace  is  pledged  by  war, 

(Stem  law !)  and  gospel  paths  are  paved  in  gore. 
We  reap  injease  what  they  did  sow  in  toil. 
And  rate  them  harsh,  and  stem,  and  sour  the  while. 

I  blame  them  that  they  were  not  stem  enough, 

"Too  tamely  bore,  and  waited  overlong. 
They  should  have  check'd,  with  sharp,  severe  rebuff. 

In  the  first  threshold  of  his  impious  wrong. 
The  royal  fool,  whose  rash  conceit  did  ween 

With  statute-work  to  stop  the  strong,  ftill  heart 
God-moved.    He  fell ;  and  in  his  fall  was  seen 

Man  less  than  God,  and  nature  more  than  art ; 
Old  text,  which  many  wars  have  preach'd,  and  more 
Shall  write  in  blood,  ere  foUy's  reign  be  o'er. 

Here,  on  this  slope,  the  Covenanting  men 

Stood,  lifting  holy  hearts  and  holy  hands ; 
And  from  the  hill  they  look'd  with  eager  ken 

To  catch  the  nearing  of  some  brother'd  bands. 
From  Teviot's  banks,  from  high  Dnnedin's  brow. 

Some  aid  was  promised,  and  they  hoped  for  more  ; 
But  ah  t  it  was  too  bold  a  venture  now. 

And  hands  were  weak  where  tongues  were  strong 
before  : 


*  The  Utttle  of  Rnllion  Green,  between  the  Royalists  and  the  Covenantars,  was  fought  on  the  28th  November,  1666.  See 
Memoirs  of  Yeitch  aud  Colonel  Wallace  ;  (Blackwood,  1825  ;)  ud  Turner's  account,  published  by  the  Banoytyne  Club.  Tb« 
scene  of  the  battle  is  on  the  south  slope  of  the  F;ntlan4  bills,  ab<}ut  eigbt  niil»3  from  Edinburgh.  A  simple  tombstone,  with 
a  rude  inscription,  stands  as  a  meroonal. 
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Danedin  closed  her  ports ;  and  from  the  west 
Hong  grim  Dalziel,  aroidless  as  the  pest. 

Bat  fear  they  knew  not.    With  an  holy  bond 

In  Clydesdale  they  had  bound  them  to  their  God  ; 
Nor  do  their  hearts  in  danger's  hoar  despond, 

They  bear  Hearen's  mandate,  and  they  own  its  nod. 
Beneath  the  cold  and  clear  November  noon 

Their  souls,  beat  high  upon  the  lonely  hill : 
A  sonl  as  mild  and  leafy  as  the  June 

Stood  cased  in  stem  resolre,  and  dannUess  will ; 
And  when  soft  pity  melts  the  mood  seTere 
There  Gh>d  doth  paint  a  rainbow  in  each  tear. 
Hark  from  the  hill  ascends  the  solemn  chant  I 

And  hark  again  the  startling  war-ery  ring*  t 
A  mnd-plaahed  rider  comes  with  breathless  pant— 

<*  'TIS  he,  the  grim  Dalziel,  and  death  he  brings 
Or  to  himself,  or  yon  I"— Straightway  were  heard 

The  hungry  hell-hounds  through  the  stony  dell 
Harrying.    Their  swords  the  godly  warriors  gird— 

With  godly  benediction  bless  them  well, 
And  rash  into  the  fray.    The  hostile  horse  they  beat 
Back  to  the  glen  with  swift  severe  retreat. 

And  yet  again  the  clattering  onset  came ; 

And  yet  again  they  drive  it  back  in  blood ; 
Bat  grim  Dalziel,  now  burning  with  fierce  flaibe, 
-  Gathered  his  serried  thousands.    Like  a  flood 
He  roUed,  and  swept  the  rankless  tens  away 

Whose  valour  now  was  booties*.    They  so  few 
Had  boldly  hoped  to  keep  a  host  at  bay; 

Nor  vainly — had  their  plighted  friends  been  true. 
Not  lack  of  heart,  but  lack  of  order'd  skill. 
And  lack  of  needral  aidance  wrought  their  ill. 

Bode  wuriors,  re«t !    God  from  that  ill  wrought  good ; 

Yoor  strong  endttntnce  wrought  strong  hate  of  wrong. 
Let  dark  Donottat's  dungeon-solitade. 

And  the  strong  Bass  attest  your  snfferin((t  long; 
No  polish'jl  pen,  no  neat  and  eoartly  verse, 

Ye  need  to  prove  the  virtue  of  yonr  crime ; 
Pentland's  green  slopes,  the  bleak  moors  of  the  Xttrs^, 

Shall  b«  your  record  to  remotest  time. 
Onrselres,  yoar  sons,  Inheriting  your  stuitF, 
While  we  are  worthy,  shall  be  praise  enough; 
As  ye  were  wwthy  of  the  royal  man 

Whose  battle-axe  the  English  epicure 
dove  with  a  stroke,  when  the  first  fray  beg»a 

At  glorious  Binnockburn.    The  purple  moor, 
While  'tis  oni  home,  the  high  hills  granite-bound, 

Shall  brace  our  hearts,  and  make  as  valiant  men; 
From  erttj  crag  a  hero's  tale  shall  sonnd, 

A  holy  wamilig  echo  frt>m  each  glen. 
Shall  slaves  be  dull  where  Wallace'  blade  was  keen  t 
Shall  sleeve  and  surplice  fiaunt  o'er  Bullion  Green  I 

Needs  not  this  rhyme  to  tell  their  pions  roll. 

Who  slept  in  caves,  and  on  bleak  hills  did  preach; 
Guthrie,  M'Kail,  strong  hearts  that  kicked  control. 

The  soldier  Wallace,  many-wandering  Teitoh. 
These  sure  did  diare  his  brotherhood  sincere. 

The  Christ,  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head  : 
He  died  for  all;  fbr  some  who  haply  jeer. 

They  in  this  elsy  did  make  their  gory  bed; 
Men  rade  and  wild,  rough,  shaggy,  and  uncouth. 
But  true  and  honest,  and  who  died  for  trath. 
Thou,  Scotland's  sen,  that  would  be  leal  and  true, 

This  storied  stone,  not  dry  and  tearless  scan : 
Bleed  for  their  weand*  whe  freely  bled  for  you. 

And  know  how  good,  bow  great  a  thing  is  man. 
O  these  did  boast  no  brightly  barren  deed  I 

One  death  for  freedom  nu^es  a  million  free; 
And  who  achieves  a  self-dependent  creed. 

Has  gained  Mind's  first  and  last  great  victory, 

Gains  more  than  hero's,  more  than  bard's  renown 

"God's  saints  dikd  heke,  and  gained  the  xakttb's 
CKOWII."*  J.  s,  B_ 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  JOHN  LEYBa 

BT  THB  BRBICK  SHBPREBD.f 

THB  ttl^  OP  TEVlGf. 

Why  weeps  the  poplar  o'er  tlie  atresm  t 
Why  wails  the  chilly  frinter  gale  I 

Why  starts  the  peasant  f^m  his  dream 
Adovm  the  links  of  Teviotdale  t 

What  strain  was  thAt  So  wild,  so  swiei, 
A  hymn  of  heaven  that  strain  most  be. 

To  theme  so  thrilling,  woe  So  sweet, 
So  soft  the  midnight  melody  ! 

It  flows  not  fh)ra  yon  sto«am«r  pale. 
Nor  from  the  windowed  choirs  of  bliss ; 

Ye  maiden*  fikir  of  TeviotdaJo, 
What  wild,  what  wondrous  song  is  tiiis  I 

A  thoughtAil  Shepherd,  flur  and  young. 
Upraised  his  heAd  to  list  the  strain; 

And  aye  it  rang,  nd  aye  It  snng ; 
But  every  note  was  fraagfat  with  pain. 

Full  well  the  fairy  sound  he  knew ; 

It  waver'd  from  the  poplar  pale. 
Where  parting  genius  weeping  threw 

The  magic  Harp  of  Teviotdale. 

So  sweetly  down  Qi»  daje  it  mng, 
The  hr«M»  «f  midnight  died  awayj 

The  falcon  o'er  the  poplar  hong. 
The  fieldfare,  and  the  merlin  gray. 

The  wakefhl  cock  (brgot  to  crow. 
The  snow-birds  flocked  aronnd  the  tree. 

And  ravish'd,  sunk  in  trance  of  woe. 
Thrilled  by  the  melting  melody. 

It  rung  so  low,  it  mng  so  long. 
Few  were  the  notes  the  youth  eonld  hear. 

But  aye  the  burden  of  the  song 
Was, "  Soundly  sle^s  my  Minstrel  dear." 

"  The  gray  moss  o'er  my  strings  shall  spread ; 

My  notes  must  die  adown  the  vale. 
Since  lowl^  lias  Oe  Minstrel's  head 

That  tuned  the  Harp  of  Teviotdale. 

"  Lbtden  is  fallen,  and  genins  weeps ! 

Leyden  to  me,  to  nature  true  ; 
Soiund,  sonnd  the  bard  of  Teviot  sle^ ! 

— Sweet  Minstrel  of  the  vale,  adieu. 

"  His  lonely  grave  may  balm  entwine 

With  bandalets  so  beauteonsly ; 
Weep  o'er  his  dust,  the  purple  vine. 

And  wave  the  wild  banana  tree. 

"  Ye  spirits  of  that  vernal  clime. 

Around  his  grtlve  your  vigils  keep. 
And  wake  the  choral  hymn  sublime. 

To  soothe  my  Leyden's  slumbers  deep ; 

"  For,  ah  I  that  soul  of  fire  is  fled. 
To  dream  o'er  fields  of  wondrous  lore; 

And  consecrate  my  rural  reed, 
A  Harp  of  Heaven  for  evermore. 

"  Long  may  the  Harp  of  Teviotdale 

Forgotten  on  the  poplar  hing. 
Save  when  the  spirit*  of  the  vale 

At  Biidnlght  twang  my  mnic  string." 

Slow  died  its  wailing  sound  away; 

The  shepherd  sou^t  the  popliur  pale. 
And  reached  his  skuless  hand  to  plly 

The  heavenly  Harp  of  Teviotdale. 

A  spirit  clove  the  weUdn  gray. 

Swift  as  the  motion  of  tiie  mind; 
The  sacred  symbol  snatch'd  away. 

And  mounted  on  the  murmuring  wind. 


*  So  the  iuseription  on  one  aide  of  the  stone. 

UiJtf  ^rL' fT'  .'^""'  ''''°°'  '5*  beginning  of  flogg'.  career,  have  since  lain  in  the  repositoriM  of  «»»  of '»'  •«'' 
BtentU ,  and,  so  far  m  we  are  aware,  have  never  tiU  now  appeared  in  print.  ' 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  JiORAL  SCENERY  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

O  'vreU  may  Natnn's  1rorthip|)er  io  Iheij 
Queen  of  the  storied  North,  enchanted  Ue, — ^ 
For  tiiine  is  erery  ehmcitig  charm  of  skj, 
Eacb  bold  Ticisdtiide  of  land  and  sea. 
Thine  ia  a  Tsst  eld  brotherhood  of  hills 
Wbere  the  wild  Storm  and  eagle  conch  npon, — 
One  heart  that  nonght  bnt  earthquake's  mnsie  thrills,' 
Or  sweep,  in  Stent  companionship,  alone ; 
And  thiaoj  Oe  selitade  of  htke  and  fell, 
"Where  Power,  and  Loneliness,  and  Yasfoess  brood. 
And  bid  the  heart's  deep  mtisic  sink  or  swell 
More  than  the  tomnK  of  the  muKitade  ; 
And  thine  the  ^rer  brook,  by  faery  flnng 
From  tiny  roeklet  on  the  mountain's  side, 
'Widening  as  winding  loiiely  Straths  among. 
Till  on  its  azore  bosom  prondly  glide 
"Wealth's  forest  citadel— the  masts  of  ererj'  tide. 

And  worthily  may  he  whose  heart  is  smit 
With  old  Tradition's  wild  and  wondrous  lore. 
Visit,  from  sunnier  clime,  thy  stormy  shore 
Where  Ancestry's  gray  spectral  banners  flit 
Cer  many  a  battle-fteld,  where  sleep  the  sires 
Of  Scotland's  freedom,  piety  and  &me, 
Whose  spirit  crowns  her  hills  with  altar  flres. 
And  fills  her  hensehold  echoes  with  their  name  ; 
O'er  many  a  min  inantling  with  its  monld 
The  hao^ty  heart  of  old  crusading  knight 
Crombling  beside  his  lance  and  banner's  fold. 
That  once  a  death-star  urged  the  Paynim's  flight ; 
O'er  time-gray  abbey,  oIuhp^I,  aisle,  and  cell, 
Whence  ponied  her  ancient  Priesthood's  holy  hymn. 
And  "  Dies  irae  "  mingled  with  the  knell 
That  sped  the  parted  soul  of  warrior  grim, — 
The  solemn  rites  of  years  in  Time's  deep  shadow  dim. 

What  though  no  Eden  flaunt  an  eastern  bloom 

And  wealth  of  beauty  'heath  her  rarying  heaTcn, — 

A  magic  to  her  hills  and  Tales  is  gireit 

To  win  the  seal,  despite  their  wintry  gloom ; 

What  thongh  her  plains  no  Marathon  may  boast 

To  lure  a  world's  rast  Tlrorship,  Freedom  owns 

No  spot  more  sacted  on  her  once-loved  coast 

Than  that  whose  name  to  Music's  martial  tones 

Is  wed  by  Scotland's  peasant  bsrdy — the  plain 

Of  Bannoekbom ;  or  that  where  Wallace  stood, 

A  matchless  outlaw — with  his  country's  chain 

Broken  and  bathed  in  her  enslaver's  blood  ; 

"What  though  within  her  groves  no  classic  fane 

Of  marble  more  enduring  tium  the  god 

Once  worshipped  there,  lores  pilgrims  e'er  the  main,— ^ 

Not  Hellas,  nor  Ansonia,  boast  a  sod 

Holier  than  that  where  etst  her  sainted  Coldee  trod. 

Bat  yet  'tis  not,  fhir  Seotland,  that  the  charm 

Of  hijgh,  olond-eleaviiig  rock,  and  torrent's  foam; 

Of  Highland  stfHtndes,  the  wild  deer's  home; 

Of  Lowland  valleys,  besuteons,  rich,  and  warln; 

Of  legendary  stream,  ind  haunted  tower ; 

Of  battle-plaid,  ttibngh  Bannock's  field  it  be ; 

Of  ancient  abbey's  stem,  awe-breathing  power ; 

Of  cities,  tribute-fed  by  many  a  sea. 

Is  thine,  that  vrins  thee  homage  fi«m  afar, 

More  pure  than  Rome's  when  Thnle  own'd  her  swsy — 

Than  Hellas  brighter  when  her  conquering  star 

On  Indus  flashed  its  desolating  ray ; 

But  that  thou  hast  a  jewel  in  thy  Crown, 

Before  whose  light  Earth's  glories  dim  their  shine — 

A  Truth  unbonght  by  smile,  nnawed  by  frown, 

A  pare  Religion^  hallowing  liSi's  deeHne, 

Dearer  than  life  to  those  who  tread  thoee  hills  of  thine. 

Hark  to  the  Sabbath-bell ! — its  solemn  tone 

Far-wafted  on  the  ear  of  dewy  mom, 

O'er  quiet  glen,  and  soundless  hamlet  borne — 

Amid  the  hush  of  Nature  heard  alone — 

A  sense  of  holy  quiet  fills  the  air 

Ai  each  long-measured  pause,  and  far  and  near, 

Slow-moving  onward  t4  Ae  Hoase  of  Prayer 

With  sober  step,  the  peasant  groups  appear 


From  glen  and  upward  height,  and  gathering,  stand 

Awhile  amid  the  tombs  that,  gray  with  age 

Or  freshly  piled,  hold  many  'mid  the  band 

Tranced  in  deep  thought  on  life's  pELst  pilgrimage. 

Silent  from  thoughtfbl  commune  with  the  Dead 

They  enter  now  the  sacred  pile,  and  wait 

Th'  approach  of  Um  by  whom  Uieir  souls  are  M 

With  bread  of  life :  he  eomes  in  sober  state. 

Harmonious  with  his  theme — not  with  vain  pomp  elate. 

Let  Casuists  tell  what  outward  show  beseems 

The  inward  sense  of  deep  devotion  best ; 

For  these  hard-featured  auditors,  the  test 

Varies  like  varying  hues  from  boreal  gleams. 

Mark,  as  the  preacher  pours  around  his  theme 

The  lights  of  logic,  or  the  warmer  rays 

Of  hi^  impassioiied  eloquenee,  the  bintm 

Of  thought  that  o'er  these  storm-beat  features  plays. 

And  mark — 'neath  many  a  bronzed  and  shaggy  brow 

Sparkles  an  eye  of  keen  intelligence. 

Now  following  argument  complex,  and  now 

At  Passion's  breathing  rapt  in  thought  intense  ; 

Now  kindling  into  triumph,  when  the  spell 

Of  lucid  reason,  like  Ithnriel's  spear. 

Falls  on  the  loathly  Sophist's  cobwebb'd  cell. 

And  shows  the  monster  in  the  daylight  clear. 

Of  heaven's  undoubted  trath,  deformed,  and  gaunt,  and 

drear; 
Now  downcast,  uttering  proetratien  deep 
Of  contrite  soul  in  presenoe  of  the  God 
Who  dwells  in  Holiness,  and  with  his  nod 
Woke  vast  creation  from  its  primal  sleep. 
Gaze  round  from  pew  to  pew,  then,  sooth  declare, 
Are  these  the  men,  though  drest  in  hodden  gray. 
Who  blindly  follow  each  bewildering  glare, 
Misnamed  by  Sophists  Tmth's  eternal  ray  t 
No !  they  have  leam'd  to  flz  On  Truth  severe 
And  sternly  beautifal  their  youthfbl  eye ; 
In  holy  mirror  changeless,  bright  and  clear, 
Tbey  trace  the  lines  stamped  with  Eternity; 
And  jealously,  undimmed  by  tainting  breath 
Of  fklse  though  witching  Florimel,  they  guard 
That  heavenly  mirror's  brightness;  and  in  death 
Twill  be  their  joy,  their  pride,  their  rich  reward, 
To  leave  to  those  they  love  its  purity  unmarr'd. 

G.  P. 

CORBIESDALE. 

[ JtmM  Onham  marqub  sf  MontniM  ftxight  hb  iMl  Iiattle  at  a 

place  eiUedOorUMdate,  an  UMbonUnof  Boaiud  Sntharloid  sliiro. 

Tbe  following  legend  is  atill  pmerred  unongrt  Uie  dwplierda  tben- 

andlorms  an  enunpfe  of  the  bimdreoi  of  others  which  may 


aboutSi  and  jonns  an  etvai 

be  lathered  from  the  nme  source.] 

THE  IXOkm  OF  CdKBIESSALE. 

The  setting  sun  o'er  Strui's  peaks 

Gilds  CiuTon's  gentle  flow, 
Then,  like  a  weary  giant,  sinks 

Into  the  vale  below. 
A  quieter  scene  you  ne'er  could  And 

Than  that  seqnester'd  vale ; 
Yet  enoe  was  heard  the  dreadftil  sonnd 

Of  war  in  Corbiesdale. 
No  stone  is  there  to  tell  the  tale, 

No  epiti^h  in  sight; 
Bnt  uptun'd  draUs  and  meuld'rittg  bones. 

Still  msrii  Vbe  scene  of  fight. 
Ay,  there  H  was  the  gallant  Graham 

Fledf— ne'er  to  fight  agabi; 
And  Royal  Oiarles'  latest  hope 

Expired  apon  that  plain. 


There,  to  this  day,  the  old  fblks  fell 

A  strange  fantastic  talti. 
Of  spectre  fights  that  onc^  had  been 

In  lonely  Corbiesdale. 
Till  down  from  its  high  pinnacle 

Was  ta'en  the  hero's  head,* 
Each  year  was  seen  a  solemn  fight, 

A  battle  of  the  Dead. 

*  Montrose's  head  had  been  phteed  en  a  pinaade  ef  the 
!  Tolbootb,  where  it  remained  till  the  Restoration. 
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The  soldiers  of  the  CoTenant, 

The  soldiers  of  the  king, 
There  met  in  spectral  ghastly  shape, 

And  scared  each  living  thhig. 

No  groans,  no  shonts  of  battle  fierce, 

No  impress  on  the  land, 
ProoUum'd  the  fate  on  either  side. 

Of  either  spectral  band. 

No  clash  of  heavy  broadsword  there. 

No  cry  of  dismal  pain ; 
No  red  blood  forming  pools  around 

The  wounded  or  the  slain. 

No  roar  of  fatal  colTorin, 
No  mosket-shot  was  heard; 

No  lurid  smoke  hung  closely  o'er 
That  haunted  grassy  sward. 

But  on  a  milk-white  charger  there, 

A  form  vrithont  a  head 
Dealt  death  to  those  who  nobly  stood. 

And  death  to  those  who  fled. 

Down  fell  the  foe  before  that  form, 

They  sunk  into  the  grass; 
But  hundreds  more  sprung  up  amain — 

They  seem'd  an  endless  mass. 


At  length  a  shoot,  a  fisarftti  shout, 

Utter'd  a  warrior's  name; 
And  hills  and  mountains  echo'd  back 

The  war- word  of  the  Graham. 

The  spell  was  burst — the  spectre  bands 

Vanish'd  from  the  wild  vale; 
But  every  year  wits  seen  that  fight 

In  lonely  Corbiesdale. 

THE  NECROPOLIS  OP  GLASGOW. 

I  often  think  on  the  little  rill 

That  flows  beside  the  Fir-tree  hill. 

In  my  youthflil  days  the  dark  fir-trees 

Proudly  wav'd  in  the  northern  breeze. 

All  o'erlooking  the  homes  of  the  dead. 

One  tree  peep'd  over  another's  head. 

Whilst  there  flowed  beneath,  the  little  rill : 

Washing  the  foot  of  their  native  hill. 

This  rugged  hill,  where  the  flr-trees  grew. 

Its  sombre  shade  o'er  a  church-yard  threw. 

An  old  church-yard,  where  the  heap'd-up  bones 

Lie  under  a  pavement  of  old  grave  stones, 

That  rise,  as  each  generation  falls, 

Nearer  the  top  of  the  church-yard  walla ; 

And  a  church,  in  the  Gothic  fashion  made. 

Lay  under  the  flr-trees'  sombre  shade. 

The  trees  are  gone  like  a  long-passed  dream ; 

They've  built  a  bridge  o'er  the  little  stream; 

And  a  stately  arch  they  did  devise. 

And  call'd  the  arch  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs;** 

And  where,  long  ago,  the  flr-trees  grew, 

Is  now  to  be  seen  fiie  monrnftal  yew; 

And  flowers  of  a  fair  and  cheerfol  kmd, 

Now  grow  where  the  fir-trees  braved  the  wind. 

A  zig-zag  path  up  the  rugged  steep. 

Where,  on  either  side,  the  dead  now  sleep ; 

Where  many  a  strange  device  in  stone 

Declares  that  some  loved  one  is  gone; 

Where  lovely  flowers  are  strewn,  to  show 

That  it 's  hMlow'd  ground  whereon  they  grow; 

Where  at  intervals  dark  caverns  yawn. 

With  flowers  around  their  portals  drawn. 

Conceal,  with  their  bright  bloom,  the  dust 

That  once  gave  pleasure — but  now  disgust; 

Else,  why  all  this  use  of  soulptur'd  stone 

And  flowers,  if  beauty  had  not  gone  t 

It  is  to  hide,  in  a  sweet  disguise, 

Death's  loathed  form  fh>m  Affection's  eyes. 

A  sequester'd  nook,  in  this  great  keep 

Of  the  tyrant  Death,  where  the  rocks  are  steep, 


Where  their  brown  and  TOfX^d  aides  embrace 
A  green  grass  plot,  of  a  tiny  ^aec-^ 
So  much  retired,  that  you  may  regard 
It,  by  itself,  as  a  small  chnrch-yard, — 
How  oft  am  I  by  my  fancy  led 
To  this  retreat  of  the  fiitare  dead  I 
Where,  if  there  be  deep  peace  in  graves. 
They  will  lie  like  hermits  in  their  caves. 
There,  sitting  beneath  the  rook^  I  muse 
On  human  life  and  its  narrow  views  : — 
The  little  stream,  o'er  its  bed  of  stones; 
The  old  church  bell,  with  its  solemn  tones; 
The  hum  of  the  mighty  city  near 
Are  the  only  sounds  that  strike  the  ear. — 
The  city's  hum  and  the  streamlet's  noise 
Together  seem  blended  in  one  voice, — 
Whilst  now  and  then  there  falls  the  knell 
Upon  the  ear,  of  the  old  charch-belL 
Above  the  rocks  a  pillar  is  rear'd 
To  him  v^o  is  said  to  have  never  rear'd 
The  face  of  man.*    There  his  statue  stands, 
A  huge  colossus,  with  out-spread  hands 
Towwd  the  old  church  he  meant  to  raze 
In  his  fiery  zeal :  but  in  those  days. 
Of  dawning  freedom,  was  found  a  few 
Who  loved  the  truth,  and  who  likewise  knew 
That  the  good  old  church  was  not  to  blame 
For  the  sins  of  priests.    They  boldly  came 
(O  worthy  heroes  of  history's  page !) 
And  soreen'd  their  church  ftom  the  z^ot's  ngt. 
That  statue,  now  with  hands  outspread 
Over  a  host  of  the  long-since  dead. 
Seems  urging  again  to  life  their  dnst. 
By  pictures  drawn  of  the  wealth  and  lust 
Of  monks  and  priests,  that  they  might  arise 
To  level  the  church  before  his  eyes. 

Though  far  away  from  the  fir-tree  hill. 
The  old  church-yard,  and  the  little  rill — 
I  see  them  oft,  like  a  vision  rise. 
Before  my  memory's  home-sick  eyes. 
Though  I  am  now  a  wanderer,  cast 
On  the  sea  of  life,  where  the  rude  blast 
Of  fortune's  unsettled  wind  is  cold, 
Yet  my  warmest  hopes  retain  their  hold : 
Which  are,  that  before  my  days  I  end 
That  I  may  return,  their  close  to  spend 
Near  the  old  church  and  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
And  the  stream,  o'er  which  the  dark  rocks  rise. 

TO  ROBERT  NICOLL. 

Gk>,  manly  spirit,  to  eternal  rest; 
Go,  glorious  fiash  of  mind's  wide-spreading  light; 
Go,  thou  deep-drinker  from  th'  ezhaustless  breast 
Of  truth,  and  energy,  and  quenchless  might. 
Go,  youthfhl  martyr  for  resistless  right ; 
Go,  whilst  thy  spirit  still  is  fresh  and  free. 
Whilst  thy  example  bumeth  in  our  sight. 
And  all  ^at  thou  hast  been,  we  strive  to  be ; 
And  all  thou  wouldst  have  conquer'd,  we  will  dare. 
Let  me  but  pile  one  thought  unto  the  fitir 

And  spotless  tabernacle  of  thy  fame  : 

Love,  Independence,  Feeling,  Genius  rare. 

And  sympathy  with  all  things,  raise  thy  name 

To  Man— the  noblest  title  aught  that  lives  can  clsin. 

P.  L. 


Ozforrf. 


LINES 


BT  EUZA  MABT  HAMILION. 
[Writtan  at  the  raqnwt  Of  a  nbrtin,  OB  tbe  dMtb  of  s  <>w '^'^ 
In  HoDiton,  Ptbruaty  1843.] 

Oh  I  blessed  are  the  dead  in  Christ  I 
Why  will  we  mourn  for  them  ! 
No  more  the  stormy  billows  here 
With  weary  heart  they  stem  ! 


*  The  statue  of  John  Knox. 
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Ko  more  they,  straggle  here  below 
To  gaide,  through  many  a  gulf  of  woe, 
Their  being's  fragile  bark, — 
Bnt,  harbonred  in  eternal  rest, 
By  &r  off  islands  of  the  blest. 
Calm  on  a  sunlit  ocean's  breast. 
Anchor  their  fearless  ark. 

Seem  they  to  sleep  1  'tis  but  as  sleeps 

The  seed  mthin  the  earth, 

To  burst  forth  to  the  brilliant  mom 

Of  a  more  glorious  birth  ; — 

Seem  they  to  feel  no  breath  of  love 

That  o'er  their  icy  brow  will  more 

With  tearful  whispers  warm  1 

'TIS  that  upon  their  spirit's  ear 

All  Heaven's  triumphant  music  clear 

Is  bursting,  where  there  comes  not  near 

One  tone  of  sorrow'B  storm  I 

Oh  1  give  them  op  to  Him  whose  own 
Those  dear  redeemed  ones  are  ! 


Lo  !  on  their  wakening  souls  He  breaks, 
"  The  bright  and  morning  star  ! " 
His  are  they  now  for  evermore, — 
The  mystery  and  the  conflict  o'er. 
The  Eternal  city  won  ! 
As  oonqnerors  let  them  pass  and  go 
Up  f^om  the  fight  of  faith  below. 
The  peace  of  God  at  last  to  know 
In  kingdoms  of  the  sun  ! 

"  Lift  np  your  heads,  ye  heavenly  gates  ! 
Ye  everlasting  doors  give  way  1 " 
And  let  the  Lord  of  Glory's  train 
Throng  the  bright  courts  of  day  ! 
We  follow,  too,  ye  lov'd  ones  gone  ! 
We  follow,  faint  bnt  fearless,  on 
To  meet  yon  where  the  Lamb,  once  slain, 
Amidst  His  ransom'd  church  on  high 
Shall  dwell — and  wipe  from  every  eye 
The  tears  that,  through  eternity. 
Shall  never  flow  again ! 


RANDOM  REMINISCENCES  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  OF  THE  ETTRICK 
SHEPHERD,  SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN,  &c.,  &c.— No.  1. 


Thb  value  of  leminiacences  of  eminent  men  must 
he  in  proportion  to  the  opinion  entertained  of  the 
writer's  powers  and  opportunities  of  observation,  and 
of  his  good  faith  as  an  accurate  reporter  and  chronic- 
ler. The  reminiscences  we  have  to  present  to  our 
readers,  connected  with  Scott  and  "  The  Shepherd," 
hear  intrinsic  evidence  of  their  genuineness  in  every 
sentence.  Yet  we  deem  it  the  most  satisfactory,  and 
also  the  most  simple  and  direct  mode  of  pnx^nre, 
to  permit  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  to  introduce  the 
individual  who  here  recalls  his  sayings  and  doings ; 
and  who,  without  being  blind  to  his  weaknesses, 
appears  to  cherish  his  memory  with  the  most 
devoted  and  grateful  respect.  To  few  individuals 
could  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  appeared  under  an  as- 
pect more  uniformly  Icind  and  benignant  than  he 
roust  have  done  to  Mr.  Morrison.  Their  acquain- 
tance commenced  in  1803 — an  early  period  of  Scott's 
hriUiant  career ;  and  eighteen  years  afterwards, 
we  find  him  thus  cautiously  and  characteristically 
describing  the  author  of  the  subjoined  Reminis- 
cences, in  whose  prosperity  he  at  all  times  took  no 
ordinary  interest.  Mr.  Morrison's  name  does  not, 
we  believe,  once  occur  in  Mr.  Lockhart's  Me- 
moirs of  Scott ;  bnt  this  is  an  oblivion  which  he 
shares  with  many  other  of  Sir  Walter's  early 
Mends ;  and  it  is  one  of  small  consequence,  save 
that  it  renders  this  explanation  necessary  : — 

HR.  WALTER  SCOTT  TO  XB.  KOSCOE  OF  UVBBPOOU 

DsAB  Sib, — I  should  not  have  presumed  to  give  the 
bearer  an  introduction  to  you  on  my  own  sole  autho- 
rity ;  bnt  as  he  carries  a  letter  from  General  Dirom  of 
Mount  Annan,  and  as  I  sincerely  interest  myself  in  his 
fortunes,  I  take  the  liberty  of  strengthening  (if  I  may 
nse  the  phrase)  the  General's  recommendation,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  explaining  a  circumstance  or  two 
which  may  have  some  influence  on  Mr.  Morrison's  destiny. 

He  is  a  very  worthy,  as  well  as  a  very  clever  man  ; 
and  was  much  distinguished  in  his  profession  as  a  civil 
engineer,  surveyor,  &o.,  until  he  was  unlucky  enough  to 
lay  it  aside  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  fikrm.  I  should 
add  that  this  was  done  with  the  highly  landable  pur- 
pose of  keeping  a  roof  over  his  father's  bead,  and  main- 
taining the  old'  man  in  his  paternal  farm.     At  the  es- 


piry  of  the  lease,  however,  Mr.  Morrison  found  himself 
a  loser  to  such  an  amount  that  he  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  renew  the  bargain,  and  attempted  to  enter  upon 
his  former  profession.  But  being,  I  think,  rather  impa- 
tient on  flnding  that  employment  did  not  occur  quite  so 
readily  as  formerly,  he  gave  way  to  a  natural  turn  for 
painting,  and  it  is  as  an  artist  that  he  visits  Liverpool. 
I  own,  though  no  judge  of  the  art,  I  think  he  has  mis- 
taken his  talents;  for,  though  he  sketches  remarkably 
well  in  outline,  especially  our  mountain  scenery,  and 
although  he  was  bred  to  the  art,  yet  so  long  an  inter- 
val has  passed,  that  I  should  doubt  his  ever  acquiring  a 
fitoility  in  colouring. 

However,  he  is  to  try  his  chance.  But  he  would  fain 
hope  something  would  occur  in  a  city  where  science  is 
so  much  in  request,  to  engage  him  more  profitably  to 
himself,  and  more  useftally  to  others,  in  the  way  of  his 
original  profession  as  an  engineer,  in  which  he  is  really' 
excellent.  I  should  be  sincerely  glad,  however,  that 
he  throve  in  some  way  or  other,  as  he  is  a  most  excel- 
lent person  in  disposition  and  private  conduct,  an  enthu- 
siast in  literature,  and  a  shrewd  entertaining  companion 
in  society. 

I  could  not  think  of  his  carrying  a  letter  to  you  with- 
out your  being  fully  acquainted  of  the  merits  he  possesses 
besides  the  painting,  of  which  I  do  not  think  well  at 
present ;  though,  perhaps,  he  may  improve. — 1  am.  Sir, 
with  very  great  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Waltbb  Score. 

Edinbuboh,  \ttJtine,  1821. 

In  Idverpool,  Mr.  Morrison,  as  will  afterwards  be 
seen,  met  with  the  kindest  reception  from  Mr.  Ros- 
coe,  who  returned  him  Sir  Walter  Scott's  introduc- 
tory letter,  as  a  document  of  more  value  to  himself 
than  to  any  one  else.  Before  coming  to  the  Re- 
miniscences, and  in  order  to  throw  a  little  more 
light  upon  the  character  of  their  writer,  and  his 
connexion  with  the  distinguished  individuals  from 
whom  they  derive  their  interest,  we  copy  from  the 
original  MS.  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  the  follow- 
ing rhymed  epistle  and  epitaph,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Morrison  while  he  was  engaged  on  Some  piece  of 
professional  business  with  Mr.  Telford  in  North 
Wales. 

Edinbcboh,  July  18, 1810, 

Thon  breeze  of  the  south,  so  delightftil  and  mild. 
Enriched  witl)  the  balms  of  the  valley  and  wild, 
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With  pleasure  I  list  to  thy  far-swelling  sigh, 
And  watch  the  soft  shades  of  thy  Tapours  on  high. 
— <>!  say  in  thy  wanderings  afar  hast  thou  seen, 
'Mong  Cambria's  lone  valleys  and  mountains  of  green, 
A  wanderer  from  Scotia,  nnstable  and  gay, 
The  friend  of  my  heart,  but  the  friend  of  a  day  I 
Who  left  us  without  telling  wherefore  or  why. 
Unless  by  thy  murmurs  uncertain  and  shy ; 
And  pleased  a  new  scene  and  new  manners  to  see. 
He  breathes  not  a  sigh  for  old  Scotia  and  me  I 

Then  say,  gentle  breeze,  ere  for  ever  you  fly 
To  mountains  and  moors  where  thy  murmurs  shall  die. 
Say  where  my  few  lines  or  inquiries  shall  find 
This  bird  of  tiie  ocean,  this  son  of  the  wind  I 
Is  he  dancing  with  Cambrian  maids  on  the  green! 
Or  making  a  plain  where  a  mountain  has  been  I 
Or  diving  the  deep,  the  foundation  to  see 
Of  a  bri<^;e  to  astonish  and  rainbow  the  sea! 
Or  watcMng  in  rapture,  unbounded  and  high. 
The  bright  maiden-glance  of  a  sweet  rolling  eye  I 
— Or  say,  has  his  deep  hyperbolical  smile. 
With  a  flow  of  fine  words,  and  deep  phrases  the  while. 
The  gentry  of  Wales  to  astonishment  driven. 
At  a  mind  so  unbounded  by  Earth  or  by  Heaven  t 
— Whate'er  he  is  doing,  where'er  he  may  roam, 
O  bear  him  good  news  from  his  sweet  native  home; 
And  tell  him  his  friends  in  Edina  that  stay 
Are  sadly  distressed  at  hia  biding  avray; 

That  apanionate ,  and  peunyUti  Bard, 

Would,  with  much  satisfaction,  his  presence  regard ; 
That  the  one  still  is  basking  in  Fortune's  bright  smile. 
The  other  's  despised,  though  admired  all  the  while  ; 
And  from  listless  inaction,  if  nothing  can  save, 
He  may  sink,  without  &il,  in  despair  to  the  grave  ; 
"  Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain,  like  the  foam  on  the 

river, 
The  Bard  of  the  Mountain  is  gone  and  for  ever." 

0  tell  me,  dear  Morrison,  fairly  and  free. 
Say  What  must  I  do  to  be  gifted  like  thee  1 


Is  genius  with  poverty  ever  combined 
Without  perseverance  or  firmness  of  mind  t 
Or  would  affluence  load  her  bold  pinion  of  fire. 

And  crush  her  in* of  sense  to  expire ! 

If  so,  let  me  sufitsr  and  vrrestle  my  way; 
But  give  me  my  friend  and  my  song  while  t  stay : 
With  a  heart  nnaffeetedly  kind  and  sincere. 
To  the  lass  that  I  love,  and  the  fHend  I  rerere; 
Though  thou,  as  that  friend,  hast  been  rsther  onseeml;, 
A  Shkfhebd,  dear  Joek,  vrill  for  erer  esteem  thee. 

Jakes  Hogo. 
In  the  above  epMle  ihe  following  epitaph  was 
enclosed : — 

EPITAPH  ON  MB.  JOHN  UOItAtSOH,  LAMl-SVSTrr«R. 
BT  tutes  HOOO. 
Here  lies,  in  the  hope  of  a  blest  resurrection, 
What  once  was  a  whim  in  the  utmost  perfection ; 
Yon  have  heard  of  Jock  Morrison,  reader.    O  hold ! 
Tread  lightly  the  turf  on  Us  bosom  so  cold; 
For  a  generonser  heart,  or  a  noddle  more  clear. 
Never  mouldered  in  dust  than  lies  mouldering  here. 
His  follies,  believe  me — and  he  had  a  part — 
Sprang  always  spontaneous,  but  not  firom  his  heart : 
Then  let  them  die  with  him;  for  where  will  yon  see 
A  man  from  dishonour  or  envy  so  f^e. 
For  a  trustier  friend,  or  a  lover  more  kind. 
Or  a  better  companion,  is  not  left  behind. 

0  !  had  I  a  headstone  u  high  as  a  steeple, 

1  would  tell  what  he  was,  and  astonish  the  people. 
How  solid  as  gold,  and  how  light  aa  a  feather. 
What  sense,  and  what  nonsense,  were  jumbled  together. 
In  short,  from  my  text  it  may  fairly  be  dravrn. 
Whatever  was  noble  or  foolish  In  man. 

Then,  read  H  with  reverence,  with  tears  and  with  lighs, 
"Ra  short  but  impressive^— — Hebe  Hokiusoh  ues. 

This  much  premised,  we  may  now,  with  pro- 
priety, allow  Mr.  Morrison  to  speak  for  fcimself. 
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I  tvcjun  aoqnsinted  with  Mr.  Seott  in  1803, 
from  the  following  circumstance  :— 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border,"  and  in  the  ballad  of  "Annan  Water," 
are  these  words,-— 

"  0 1  vrae  betide  the /nui  saugh  wand. 

And  wae  betide  the  bush  of  brier. 

For  they  broke  into  my  true  love's  hand, 

When  ms  strength  turned  weak,  and  his  limbs  did  tire." 

And  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  Fnuh 
sigpiifies  fresh  or  tough.  On  which  I  took  the  liberty 
of  writing  to  the  Editor,  "  JFhtsh  does  not  mean 
ftesh,  but  brittle,  or  half  rotten ;  and  such  is  the 
meaning  of  Holinshed  in  his  description  of  Ireland : 
<  They  are  sore  Amshed  with  sickness,  or  too  far 
withered  with  age.'  The  saugh  wand  broke  in  her 
true  love's  hand,  from  its  being /nuA,  •'. «.,  withered 
or  rotten.  So  Barbour,  when  the  shaft  of  Bruce's 
battle-axe  broke  in  his  encounter  with  De  Bohnn, 
says — 

'  The  hand-ax  schaft  frnschit  in  twa.' 
"  Yon  sUte  that  the  ballad  of  <  Annan  Water'  is 
new  published  for  the  first  time  ;  I  send  yon  the 
song  in  a  half-penny  ballad,  published  in  Dumfries 
thirty  years  ago.  I  baye  seen  stiU  another  eopy, 
where  the  hero  is  more  cautious,^ 

'  Annan  Water 's  broad  and  deep. 
And  my  fair  Annie's  passing  bonny, 

Yet  I  am  loth  to  wet  my  feet. 
Although  I  lo'e  her  beet  of  ony.' " 


I  received  an  Immediate  answer,  thanking  me 
for  my  communication,  and  dearing  my  farther 
remarks  on  any  other  subject  in  the  publication, 
with  a  present  of  the  "Minstrelsy  of  tiie  Scottish 
Border,"  and  an  invitation  to  visit  him  wheal  might 
have  occasion  to  come  to  Edinburgh. 

It  was  two  years  before  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
Edinburgh,  when  I  waited  on  Mr.  Scott,  and  had 
a  most  gracious  reception.  I  had  visited  the  Court 
of  Session  on  my  arrival  in  town,  to  have  a  look ; 
and  I  was  much  disappointed.  He  had  a  downward, 
and,  to  me,  a  forbidding  aspect ;  and  so  strikingly 
resembled  Will  Dalzell,  the  gravedigger  of  my 
native  parish  of  Terregles,  a  person  of  rather  weak 
intellect,  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  there  must 
be  some  analogy  in  their  genius ;  but  the  speQ 
dissolved  the  instaat  he  spoke.     He  invited  me  to 
dinner:  "Indeed,  yon  had  better  wait,— in  *^ 
library  there  are  maps  and  prints,  besides  books ; 
and  dinner  wiQ  be  ready  in  an  hour."   His  femfl/ 
was  in  the  country,  so  thtA  he  was  keeping  bache- 
lor's hall.    Mr.  Scott  inquired  much  about  the 
ruins  and  traditions  of  Galloway,  but  mow  p»rt»* 
cularly  about  the  songs  and  rhymes  that  had  not 
appeared  in  print,  and  if  we  had  any  l^ends  of  ft* 
Douglases,  "whoonceweregreatmeninyourconn- 
try."— « We  have,"  said  I,  "their  castle  of  Thresw 
still  standing  on  an  idand  of  the  river  Dee ;  bnt  v* 


*  A  word  obliterated. 
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do  not  associate  their  memoiy  with  anything  that 
is  good.  Their  castle  of  Tlureave  was,  with  the 
asnstanee  of  the  deril,  bnilt  in  one  night ;  although 
the  stones  were  brought  from  Bascawel  Hengh,  a 
distance  of  At  le^  teli  liiiles ;  a^  the  Bdme  kind  of 
sandstone  is  there  only  to  be  fonnd.  There  are  some 
lines,  descriptive  of  this  infernal  piece  of  masonry, 
■*rliich  I  have  written  down  somewhere." — "  Do," 
said  he,  "let  me  have  a  copy.  Any  more  about  the 
rJouglMl" — ^"He  had  a  gradge  at  the  Laird  of 
Cardoness,  and  surrounded  the  castle;  but  the  laird 
fra^  nowhere  to  be  found.  He  offered  to  satisfy 
any  one  with  gold  who  would  show  him  the  hiding- 
place  of  Us  enemy.  The  cook  pointed  up  the 
cihimney,  where  he  was  concealed ;  from  whence  he 
-was  immediately  dragged  and  despatched.  Dou- 
glas then  directed  the  cook  to  put  on  the  fire  a  little 
pot,  which  he  filled  with  gold,  and,  placing  the  be- 
trayer oif  his  master  fast  in  a  chair,  directed  his 
mouth  to  be  gagged,  and  poured  down  the  melted 
liquid :  then,  turning  to  Ids  followers,  said,  '  Be- 
hold the  reward  of  treachery  I'  He  also,  as  you 
hare  yourself  narrated,  murdered  the  Master  of 
Bomby;  but  the  country  resolved  to  suffer  his 
tyranny  no  longer.  Twelve  brothers,*  blacksmiths 
by  trade,  who  lived  at  Carline  work,  not  far  from 
'Thtea.re,  made  a  cannon,  consisting  of  twelve  staves, 
each  brother  making  one.  They  then  bound  them 
in  the  proper  form,  by  twelve  hoops,  or  ffirds,  and 
carried  the  cannon  to  a  commanding  situation,  still 
poilited  out,  and  still  retaining  the  title  of  Camdu- 
dal  or  Camp-Douglas,  and  at  the  first  shot  knocked 
a  hole  through  and  through  the  castle,  as  the  breach 
now  shows ;  on  which  Douglas  fled,  and  never 
again  set  his  foot  in  Galloway.  It  is  said  that,  in 
his  flight,  he  robbed  the  abbey  of  Lincluden,  and 
-with  his  men  ravished  all  the  nuns." — "I  have 
imderstood,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "  that  he  expelled  the 
nuns  on  account  of  their  irregular  way  of  living ; 
Imt  I  have  my  doubts  whether  he  was  so  stem  a 
moralist.  You  must  make  me  a  drawing  of 
Thieave,  or  any  other  town  or  castle  connected 
with  the  Douglas.  The  Gordons  succeeded  the 
Douglases,  and  some  of  them  were  not  much  better. 
I  have  seen  a  copy  of  a  pardon  granted  to  Gordon 
of  Lochinvar  for  certain  crimes  and  misdemean- 
dnis:  for  the  slaughter  of  Lord  Herries,  and  driving 
h!s  cattle ;  for  the  crime  of  adultery ;  for  abusing 
a  witch,  or  supposed  witch,  and  scoring  her  with 
his  sword  across  the  forehead ;  and  for  not  only 
deforcing  the  king's  messenger  who  came  to  arrest 
hhn,  but  forcing  him  to  eat  and  swallow  his  own 
royal  warrant." — ^"  "With  respect  to  our  songs,  we 
have  the  Lass  df  Loch  Ryan,  which  you  know ; 
Fair  Margaret,  of  rather  spectral  import ;  we  have 
Lochinvar  who  carried  off  a  lady  on  her  wedding 
day.  She — 
'Sent  ber  former  lover  a  letter,  her  wedding  to  come 

see. 
When  liOchinvar  he  read  the  lines 
He  leokM  o'er  his  land, 
And  fooi-aAdrtwenty  wild  wight  men 
All  ready  at  his  command. 
He  mounted  them  all  on  milk-white  steeds, 


*  The  name  of  these  brotfaera  -wu  M'Min.  I  hate  tklked 
vith  a  person  ot  (h»t  name,  who  ol»im*d  being  their  Uaeal 
AMcendant,  '• 


And  clothed  them  all  in  green, 

And  thev  are  off  to  the  wedding  gone. 

•  •  •  »  • 

Now  one  bit  of  yonr  bread,  he  said. 

And  one  glass  of  yonr  wine, 

Aiid  one  kiss  of  the  bonny  bride 

That  promised  to  be  mine. 

He  took  her  round  the  middle  jimp, 

And  by  the  green  gown  sleeve. 

And  mounted  her  on  his  milk-white  steed. 

And  epeered  nae  bold  baron's  leave. 

The  blood  ran  down  the  Kylan  bum. 

And  o'er  the  Kylan  brae. 

And  her  friends  that  kenn'd  nsething  of  the  Joke, 

They  a'  cried  out  fonl  play.' " 

"  There's  the  banes  of  a  good  song  thete ;  try  to 

recover  some  more."t "  The  rest,  so  far  as  I  can 

recollect,  is  mere  doggrel.  The  disappointed 
bridegroom  receives  a  taunt,  that  he  had  catched 
frogs  instead  of  fish.  Kmmares  on  and  atoa  is 
very  good  the  old  way  j  not  the  edition  in  John- 
son's Collection,  but  a  set  much  older.  In  1746  or 
1747,  one  of  the  Grordons  of  Kenmure  lived  in 
Terr^les  House.  My  lather,  when  a  boy,  used  to 
accompany  him  to  the  fishing,  and  had  from  him 
numy  stories  about  Kemnnre.  Kenmure  was 
forced  out  in  1715,  against  his  better  judgment, 
by  his  wife.  On  leaving  the  castle  his  horse 
stumbled,  which,  he  observed,  was  a  bad  omen. 
'Gro  forward,  my  lord,'  said  she,  'and  prosper! 
Let  it  never  be  said  that  the  snapper  of  a  horse's 
foot  daunted  the  heart  of  a  Gk>rdon.'  There  is  a 
saying  of  hers  often  repeated  in  the  country,  of 
which  I  do  not  know  the  import :  '  If  the  lads  lose 
the  day  at  Preston,  I'll  let  the  witches  of  Glencaim 
see  to  spin  their  tow.'    Some  have  it,  '  If  the  dogs 

lose  the  day  at  Preston,  I'll  let  the  b es  of 

Glencaim  see  to  spin  their  tow.'  The  uncle,  Wil- 
liam Gordon,  said  that  she  was  a  rank  Catholic 

b from  the  Highlands ;  and  was  the  min  of 

his  poor  brother.  And  added,  that  Kenmure  had 
a  favourite  in  the  clachan  he  liked  much  better, 
to  which  the  old  song  alludes— 

*  Kenmnre's  on  and  awa. 

And  Kenmnre's  on  and  awa, 

And  Kenmure  was  the  bonniest  lad 

That  lived  in  Gallowa. 

Kenmure  bought  me  ae  silk  gown. 

My  minnie  took  that  fne  me, 

Wiiso  Kenmure  he  got  word  of  that 

He  bought  me  other  three.' " 
"The  Gordons,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "were  from  the 
south.  The  parish  of  Gordon  was  their  property. 
Two  brothers  left  the  coiintry :  one  went  north, 
whose  descendants  are  dukes  of  Gordon ;  the  other 
directed  his  course  west,  and  became  Lord  of  Loch- 
invar and  Kenmure.  You  sent  us  Bucdeuch,  and 
we  sent  you  Kenmure ;  and  as  you  say  the  one 
was  sent  for  stealing  sheep,  periiaps  the  other  was 
expelled  for  something  of  the  same  sort." 

An  old  gentleman  made  the  third  person  at  dinner. 
He  iqtoke  little.  He  wasone  of  Mr.  Scotf  s  neighbours 
in  the  country.  On  preparing  to  go  away,  Mr.  Scott 
said — "  You  will  oblige  me  greatly  by  making  me 
some  drawings  of  your  old  castles.  I  am  particular- 
ly altxious  to  have  a  drawing  of  Caerlaverock ;  it  is 
a  noble  rain,  and  the  stacks  of  chimneys  are  still 
very  perfect,  and  in  the  finest  style.    I  was  once 


1 8e«  Scott's  Lochinvar,  in  •'  Marmion," 
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thoiT,  and  was  much  pleased.  Threave,  also,  I 
mast  have ;  but  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  elegant 
there :  strength  was  the  grand  object.  And  any 
old  scraps  of  rhyme,  or  anecdote,  will  be  most  ac- 
ceptable. Come  to  breakfast  to-morrow,  and  come 
early ;  yon  will  find  me  in  the  library,  and  can 
divert  yourself  with  a  book." 

Next  morning  I  found  him  in  his  study.  "  There," 
said  he,  "  is  a  line  to  the  keeper  of  the  Advocates' 
Library.  Ask  for  a  catalogue,  and  the  keeper  will 
bring  you  any  book  yon  ask  for.  You  can  also 
have  writing  n)at«rials."  .Daring  breakfast  he 
inquired  if  I  was  acquainted  with  James  Hogg. 
"  I  met  with  him,"  said  I,  "on  my  way  to  Edin- 
burgh. I  was  perambulating  the  country  for  a 
proposed  road  from  the  south  towards  Edinburgh, 
and  on  my  route  passed  the  farm  of  Mitchelslacks, 
where  he  is  shepherd.  I  intended  to  call ;  but 
before  reaching  the  house  I  met  him  on  his  way  to 
the  hill.  His  plaid  was  wrapped  round  him,  al- 
though the  morning  was  warm  and  sunny.  He 
was  without  shoes,  with  half  stockings  on  Ms  legs, 
and  a  dog  at  his  foot.  I  inquired  if  he  knew  Mr. 
Hogg — '  I  am  that  individual.'  We  sat  down  by 
a  well ;  and  I  had  a  small  flask  of  brandy  in  my 
pocket.  We  instantly  became  friends.  'What 
are  you  doing  in  our  part  of  the  country?' — 'I 
am,'  said  I,  '  endeavouring  to  find  a  line  for  a 
proposed  road  up  the  vale  of  the  Ae  water ;  and 
hitherto  I  have  met  with  no  difficnlty  from  the 
water  of  Sark,  near  Gretna,  to  where  we  are  sit- 
ting. From  this  point  I  wish  to  get  into  Daar 
water,  and  so  down  the  Tweed.' — '  Your  work  is 
near  an  end,'  said  the  Shepherd ;  *  for  the  devil  a 
wheel-carriage  road  you  will  ever  get  from  this  to 
the  water  of  Daar.'  And  on  examining  the  coun- 
ry,  I  found  that  he  was  perfectly  correct." 

"  Hogg  is  a  wonderful  man,"  said  Mr.  Scott ;  "and 
has  been  of  great  use  to  me  in  procuring  materials 
when  I  was  arranging  the  Border  Minstrelsy ;  and 
furnished  me  with  one  of  its  best  pieces,  Auld 
Maitland,  with  some  other  excellent  fragments." 
I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Hogg  intended  coming  to 
Edinburgh  soon.  "  If  so,  you  will  meet  him  here 
often.  I  hope  that  you  are  to  remain  for  some 
time, — indeed,  as  a  Landsurveyor,  you  ought  to 
make  Edinburgh  your  home.  Come,  and  I  will 
introduce  you  to  some  friendly  writers ;  they  have 
all  the  most  lucrative  department  of  your  business 
in  their  hands,  as  I  learn,  by  plans  and  surreys 
passing  through  the  court."  I  mentioned  that  I 
had  the  offer  of  being  appointed  secretary  to  Gener- 
al Dirom,  Deputy-quarter-master-general,  worth  a 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  liberal  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

"Accept,  by  all  means ;  it  may,  nay  must,  lead 
to  something  better ;  and  I  will  be  always  ready 
to  give  you  a  lift." 

"I  am  here,"  said  I,  "on  a  trial  for  murder ; 
having  made  a  plan  of  the  scene  and  country  con- 
nected, I  have  been  summoned  as  a  witness  to 
describe  my  plan  as  connected  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  murder."—"  Mention  the  leading 
points  connected  with  your  plan." — "  On  the  night 
of  the  murder,  Mary  Robson  and  John  Hannay  met 
by  appointment  in  Dumfries  to  arrange  their  mar- 


riage. She  lived  with  her  moUier  about  fire  milei 
distant  at  Lochnitton,  and  he  was  a  servant  in 
Castlehill,  about  three  miles  from  Dumfries.  They 
were  seen  in  the  town,  and  also  resting  about  twi- 
light not  far  from  the  place  of  Hannay's  residence. 
At  the  usual  hour  he  appeared  at  supper  with  hi* 
fellow-servants.  He  was  asked  what  he  bad  done 
with  Mary.  He  answered  that  she  was  gone 
home.  He  then  apparently  retired  to  bed.  On  the 
following  morning  the  girl  was  found  dead  at  a  short 
distance  from  her  mother  s  door.  I  was  present  at 
the  precognition  with  the  sheriff,  Sir  Alexander  Gor- 
don. In  the  meantime  Hannay  was  secured.  The 
girl  was  found  on  a  rising  ground.  There  had  been 
a  severe  struggle  from  this  spot  to  the  bottom  of  the 
brae.  The  broom,  which  was  in  full  bloom,  had 
been  grasped  and  stripped  of  its  blossoms  ;  one  of 
her  shoes  was  found  at  the  bottom,  where  the  mur- 
der had  been  finished ;  and  the  body  carried  up  the 
bank,  where  the  struggle  had  commenced,  and  the 
clothes  adjusted.  The  black  marks  of  fingers  and 
a  thumb  were  visible  on  her  throat,  and  a  little 
blood  was  oozing  from  her  mouth.  'The  body  was 
warm  when  found.  I  was  immediately  sent  to 
examine  the  ground.  The  servant,  on  going  to 
make  up  Hannay's  bed,  which  was  in  the  stable 
above  the  horses,  found  that  the  bed  had  not  been 
occupied.  At  some  stiles  between  Castlehill  and 
the  girl's  home,  and  on  the  footpath,  the  ground 
was  soft,  and  I  observed  the  print  of  feet,  a  greater 
and  less,  which  I  concluded  to  be  a  man's  and  a  wo- 
man's ;  these  I  measured  carefully,  and  found  them 
to  agree  exactly  with  the  shoes  of  Hannay  and  the 
poor  girl.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  made  his  vic- 
tim conceal  herself  about  the  place  ;  and,  in  order 
to  lull  suspicion,  had  made  his  appearance  at  sup- 
per, and  seemingly  retired  to  bed,  but  had  again 
joined  the  girl,  and  conducted  her  to  the  place 
where  he  committed  the  crime. 

« I  am  going  now,"  I  said, « to  call  on  the  Crown 
agent  respecting  the  plan."—"  He  is,"  said  Mr.  Scott, 
I*  my  most  particular  friend,  William  Clerk.  I  will, 
if  you  wish  it,  give,  you  a  card  of  introduction. 
You  are  likely  to  be  the  first  witness  called  ;  and, 
after  giving  your  evidence,  you  may  remain  during 
the  trial,  take  notes,  and  compare  the  proof  with 
the  opinions  you  have  already  formed.  I  recol- 
lect," said  Mr.  Scott,  "something  of  a  murder  that 
was  committed  in  Galloway,  whore  the  guilty  per-, 
son  was  discovered  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  size 
of  his  shoe,  and  also  by  some  particular  mark  on 
the  sole.  Your  sheriff,  Gordon,  was  the  person 
who  took  the  precognition,  and  measured  the  mur- 
derer's foot,  who  was  condemned  altogether  on  pre- 
sumptive proof,  but  afterwards  confessed." 

Mr.  Hogg,  soon  after  this,  arrived  in  Edinbuigb, 
and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Grieve,  with  whom  we 
dined  ;  and  next  day  Mr.  Hogg  brought  us  an  in- 
vitation to  sup  with  Mr.  Scott,  and  to  be  in  Castle 
Street  at  eight  o'clock. 

When  we  arrived,  "  I  have  reserved  my  wine 
till  your  arrival ;  and  we  will  have,  as  Bums  has 
it,  '  some  rhyming  ware.'  "  It  was  Mr.  Grrieve's 
first  interview.  « I  am  happy,"  said  Mr.  Scott, 
« to  meet  a  Borderer  and  a  poet."  Mr.  Soott  read 
to  us  some  of  the  introductions  and  two  of  the 
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cantos  of  "  Marmion."  In  the  introduction  to  one 
of  the  cantos,  there  is  a  description  of  St.  Mary's 
Itoch,  -vrhich  Mr.  Hogg  praised  out  of  all  measure. 
The  poetry,  he  said,  was  beautiful ;  but  the  accu- 
racy of  tiie  description  better  still.  Mr.  Scott 
inqrtired  if  I  had  been  at  St.  Mary's ;  and  if  so, 
how  I  liked  the  description. 

**  You  have,"  said  I,  "  given  the  lake  what  it 
has  not,  and  taken  from  it  something  that  it  pos- 


'  Save  where  a  line  of  silTer  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land.' 
You  liave  no  line  of  silver  sand.  You  have 
been  thinking  of  some  of  the  Highland  lakes, 
where,  firom  the  decay  of  .the  granite,  the  water 
is  encircled  with  a  beautiful  line  of  silver 
sand.  On  St.  Mary's,  also,  yon  have  some  good 
trees,  particularly  one  very  fine  old  ash,  that  has 
seen  the  deer  resting  under  its  branches  900  years 
ago. 

'  Thon  know'st  it  well :  nor  bnsh  nor  Bedge 
PoUnte  the  pnre  lake's  crystal  edge,' — 

is  not  rendering  it  justice.  There  are  also  some 
tolerable  birches  on  the  Bowerhope  side." 

"  You  are  quite  correct,"  said  Hogg.  "  I  had 
forgotten  these  trees,  led  away  by  the  beauty  of 
the  poetry." 

«  Very  well,  Mr.  Hogg,"  said  Mr.  Scott ;  «  but 
a  few  facts,  or  a  little  sound  criticbm,  is  infinitely 
more  welcome  to  me  than  any  praise  whatever. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  had  not  observed  these  trees, 
as  the  part  is  now  printed  ofl'.  I  am  sorry  these 
trees  have  escaped  me ;  but  my  eyes  are  not  good  ; 
and  I  should,  when  I  am  in  search  of  the  pictur- 
esque, always  have  some  better  eyes  than  my  own 
near  me," 

It  was  a  high  treat  to  hear  Mr.  Scott  read  his 
dwn  poetry  ;  even  the  burr  liad  a  charm.  His  voice 
was  harsh  and  unmusical ;  hut  the  passion  and 
impressive  manner  made  ample  amends.  I  have 
heard  many  readers  of  high  character  reciting  and 
reading  his  poetry ;  but  after  himself  they  all  fell 
short.  There  i8,tobe8ure,a  sympathy betwixtapoet 
and  his  work  that  gives  double  interest.  He  celled 
on  Mr.  Grieve  to  repeat  a  "  verse  or  two,"  and  if  his 
own,  it  would  enhance  the  value.  Mr.  Grieve  re- 
cited a  poem  that  was  afterwards  published  in  a  col- 
lection arranged  by  Mr.  Hogg.  In  my  turn  I  gave 
a  ditty  called  the  Pedlar,  who  was  murdered  on 
his  way  to  a  fair.  Mr.  Scott  was  pleased  to  give 
me  credit,  and  desired  a  copy.  It  has  since  been 
published.  Mr.  Hogg  rej>eated,  "  The  Moon  was 
a-waning  ;"  the  best,  to  my  mind,  of  the  whole. 
Mr.  Scott  told  some  remarkable  instances  of  the 
second-sight,  one  of  which  I  afterwards  recognised 
in  the  gray  Spectre  of  Waverley.*  "  Have  you 
any  ghosts  in  Galloway  1" — "  We  have  many  : 
Mary's  Dream,  for  instance,  which  is  a  true  tede, 
and  was  told  in  my  hearing  by  Mary's  sister. 
Sandy  had  just  sailed  on  a  voyage.  Mary  had 
'laid  her  down  to  sleep.'  The  rising  moon  was 
iihining  in  at  her  window,  when  Sandy  came  and 
sat  down  with  a  toes  on  a  chest  by  her  bedside. 


'Dear  Sandy,'  said  Mary,  'your  clothes  are  all 
wet ! '  The  Spirit  addressed  her  nearly  in  the 
words  of  the  song.  The  lady  used  to  say  the  song 
was  improperly  called  a  dream — it  was  reality." 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "is  a  most  beautiful 
ballad  as  ever  was  written.  Did  the  author  write 
nothing  more  1"  I  repeated  some  verses,  and  men- 
tioned that  I  had  a  poem  of  considerable  length 
in  the  handwriting  of  Lowe.  "  We  are  obliged  to 
Galloway,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "for  the  first  of  our 
clan."  And  he  read  a  passage  to  ns  from  Scott  of 
Satchel's  history  of  the  name  of  Scott. 

'  Gentlemen  in  Galloway  by  fiite 

Had  fallen  at  odds,  and  a  riot  did  commit; 

Then  to  the  south  they  took  their  way. 

And  arrived  at  Ranklebnm. 

The  keeper  was  called  Brydon. 

They  humbly,  then,  did  him  entreat 

For  lodging,  drink,  and  meat." 

He  saw  them  pretty  men. 

Immediately  grants  their  request. 

And  to  his  house  they  came. 

To  wind  the  horn  they  did  not  scorn 

In  the  loftiest  degree  ; 

Which  made  the  Forester  conceive. 

They  were  better  men  than  be. 

These  gentlemen  were  brethren  born; 

The  one  of  them  was  called  John  Scott, 

And  the  other  English  Wat.' 

"  Our  tradition  has  it,"  said  I,  "  that  they  were 
banished  for  stealing  sheep." — "  Not  at  all  unlikely," 
said  Mr.  Scott ;  "  for  they  continued  to  practise 
the  business  on  a  pretty  lai^ge  scale  when  they 
settled  in  our  country.  It  is,"  said  Mr.  Scott, 
"not  a  bad  subject  for  a  better  poem  than  our  friend 
Satchel's.    You  should,  Morrison,  try  your  hand." 

Next  morning,  I  introduced  Mr.  Hogg  to  Gen- 
eral Dirom,  who  invited  us  to  dinner,  was  much 
pleased  with  his  company,  and  continued  Mr. 
Hogg's  steady  friend  ever  after.  He  left  Edin- 
burgh to  enter  on  his  new  farm  of  Locherhen,  which 
he  had  taken  in  company  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
Adam  Brydon  of  Aberlosk,  in  the  south.  About 
this  period  Mr.  Hogg  was  arranging  the  "  Moun- 
tain Bard"  for  publication ;  and  I  received  many 
letters  from  him  enclosing  poems.  Mr.  Scott  also 
showed  me  some  of  his  correspondence.  "I  am 
afraid,"  said  he,  "that  Hogg  will  neglect  his  hirtel 
wiUi  his  poem-making." 

I  was  commissioned  to  make  a  survey  of  a  lino 
of  road  in  Dumfriesshire,  the  direction  of  which 
passed  near  Hogg's  farm  of  Locherhen  ;  and  on 
mentioning  to  Mr.  Scott  that  I  would  call  and  see 
the  Shepherd, — "  Do,"  said  he  ;  "  and  bring  me  an 
account  whether  he  is  doing  any  good.  I  am  a 
subscriber  to  the  '  Mountain  Bard.'  Here  are  six 
pounds — it  is  all  that  I  have  in  my  pocket ; — give 
it  to  him,  with  my  best  respects.  He  is,  I  am 
informed,  an  indifierent  practical  shepherd  ;  and 
his  partner,  Edie  Brydon  of  A1)erlosk,  is,  it  is  said, 
a  hard  drinker :  if  so,  the  farm  speculation  has 
but  a  poor  chance  of  succeeding." 

I  rode  some  miles  out  of  my  way,  and  call- 
ed at  Locherhen ;  but  Hogg  was  from  home.  His 
housekeeper,   a    very    good-looking   girl,    under 


•  When  Waverley  was  published,  I  had  no  diflSculty  in  recognising  the  Bodach  Qla»,  and  nearly  in  the  same  vords : — 
**  I  stood  still  and  taraed  myself  to  the  four  points  of  the  compau — turn  where  I  would,  (he  figure  was  instantly  More 
myeyes."— Sqe  Waverley, 
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twenty,  or  abont  eighteen  yean  of  age,  invit- 
ed me  to  alight  and  come  in;  for  she  expect- 
ed James  every  minute.  She  unsaddled  my 
pony,  and  gave  it  plenty  to  eat.  I  told  her  that  I 
had  a  small  parcel  to  leave  for  her  master.  "  I 
hare  'two  maaters,"  said  she ;  "  but  I  own  the 
antliOTity  of  Jamie  only."  The  bottle  was  put 
down ;  and,  soon  after,  an  excellent  tea-table  was 
laid, — cold  lamb,  and  fried  mutton-ham,  cheese, 
&c, — **  For,"  said  she,  "  you  will  not  have  dined." 
She  sat  down,  and  made  tea ;  and  I  would  not 
wish  to  have  it  served  by  a  better  hand.  Hc^ 
did  not  make  his  appearance  ;  and,  after  tea,  the 
bottle  and  glasses  were  again  put  on  the  table.  I 
waited  tUl  after  sunset,  and  then  pr^Mred  to  go, 
presenting  the  housekeeper  with  the  money.  She 
still  insisted  that  I  would  wait  an  hour  or  two. 
"  You  have  only  to  Thomhill  to  ride ;  it  is  the 
longest  day,  and  it  never  is  dark."  I  waited  still 
longer ;  but  he  did  not  come.  I  learned  that  the 
Shepherd  was  too  often  from  home,  and  his  part- 
ner had  a  farm  to  attend  to  in  Eskdale  Moor ; 
from  all  which  it  was  evident  that  the  concern 
must  be  much  neglected.  The  hou8ekeq>er  said  that 
the  farm  was  understood  to  be  high-rented,  and, 
even  with  the  most  prudent  management,  would 
have  enough  to  do.  She  had  left  her  father's 
house  in  a  pa,  and  was  a  servant  for  the  first 
time.  "  My  work  is  easy  enough ;  but  I  have 
reason  to  regret  tliat  I  ever  left  my  father's  house." 
On  my  return  to  Edinburgh,  on  meeting  with  Mr. 
Scott,  «  WeU,  friend  Morrison,"  said  he,  "  what 
the  devil  is  this  you  liave  been  about  t  I  have  had 
a  letter  from  Hogg  ;  come  to  breakfast  to-morrow, 
and  you  shall  read  it.  The  letter  was  as  foUows. 
It  is  now  before  me ;  for,  though  Mr.  Scott's,  by 
some  mistake  I  had  put  it  in  my  pocket  :— 

Deas  Sir, — Oar  friend  Morrison  called  at  Locherben, 
and  left  with  my  honsekeeper  six  pounds,  which  is  tkt 
too  mnoh.  I  wu  from  home ;  but  he  fbnnd  things,  I 
suppose,  pretty  eomftirtable ;  for  he  druk  te»  and  t<^dy, 
and  passed  the  evening,  if  not  the  night,  very  i^freeably ; 
and  has  left  a  dashing  character  behind  him.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  he  waa  presented  with  the  deoch-an- 
doruit  [stirmp-dram]  on  his  departnre.  I  have  also 
observed  that  my  housekeeper  wears  a  broooh  in  her 
breast,  whidi  nsed  not  to  figure  there. 

"  Pray,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "  what  kind  of  looking 
wench  is  this  same  housekeeper!" 

"  She  is,"  said  I,  "  a  very  comely,  courteous, 
modest-looking  damsel,  as  heart  could  wish,  or  eye 
look  on.  Her  age  may  be  twenty  years.  My 
expedition  to  Locherben  is  more  like  a  scene  in 
romance  than  an  adventure  in  real  life,  and  has 
given  me  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Hogg's  taste." 

"  Happy  rogue ! "  said  he.  "I  am  well  infbnned 
that  he  has  put  more  pretty  girls  through  his 
fingers  than  any  fellow  in  Ettrick  Forest." 

The  letter  went  on  to  ask  advice  respecting  some 
publication ;  and  ended  by  desiring  to  be  kindly 
remembered  to  me.  "  So  you  observe,"  said  Mr. 
Scott,  "  that  Hogg  harbours  no  malice." 

Hogg,  from  being  a  shepherd  on  the  farm  of 
Mitchelslacks,  took,  in  company  with  Edie  Bry- 
don,  the  farm  of  Locherben.  I  paid  a  second  visit 
to  Locherben.  My  pretty  housekeeper  was  then 
gone.     It  was  the  time  of  sheep-shearing,  which 


was  just  finished.  Masters  and  men  w^  taUiaf 
round  a  small  cask  of  whisky,  drinking  it  nw 
out  of  a  tea-cup.  They  were  all  rather  taexry.  I 
sat  with  them  for  some  time,  and  was  ngalei  widi 
some  excellent  mutton-ham,  eakes  and  batter, 
whisky  and  water.  I  had  a  surveying  engage- 
ment at  Mofiat,  about  ten  miles  acroas  a  roo^ 
moor.  A  number  of  the  company  wen  going  tihe 
same  route.  Mr.  Brydon  was  of  the  party,  and 
fortified  his  pocket  with  a  bottle  of  whisky,  whick 
was  finished  on  our  journey.  I  was  obliged  to  at- 
tend to  some  papers  for  ibe  greater  part  of  the 
night,  but  I  heard  the  distant  aonnd  of  reTcIling. 
The  establishment  at  Locherben  soon  i^ter  waa 
broken  up — ^how  could  it  stand? — and  Mr.  Hogg, 
with  a  small  reversion,  took  on  lease  a  &na  on  the 
Water  of  Scar,  in  the  pariah  of  Penpont,  aboet 
seven  miles  west  from  Locherben.  Corfoidine  was 
its  name.  I  liappened  to  be  atEccles  with  Mr.  Mait- 
land  for  a  few  days,  and  one  forenoon  paid  him  a 
visit,  distant  about  three  miles.  Ttie  gioand  was 
covered  with  snow ;  and  on  entoing  the  flarm,  I 
found  all  the  sheep  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hilL 
Hogg  was  absent,  and  had  heen  so  for  serae  days, 
feasting,  drinking,  dancing,  and  fiddling,  &c., 
with  a  neighbouring  farmer.  His  housekeeper 
was  the  most  ugly,  dirty  goblin  I  had  eiveit  be- 
held ;  a  fearful  contrast  to  his  former  damseL  He 
arrived  just  as  I  had  turned  my  hone's  bead  to 
depart. 

"  Come  in,"  said  he.  "  Put  your  sheep  to  rigkts, 
first,"  said  I ;  "they  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  ih» 
hill,  and  have  notiiing  to  eat." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  he ;  "the  lads  wUl  soon  be 
home."  The  inside  of  his  house  oorreaponded  with 
its  out.  A  dirty-looking  fellow  rose  from  a  bed, 
who  was  desired  to  go  and  look  aftmr  the  dieep. 
"  I  have  bemi  up,"  said  he,  "  all  night  in  the  drift." 
— «  You  have  been  so,"  said  I,  "  to  very  Utae  pw- 
poae.  Your  hirnl  ia  en  the  wrong  nde  ef  the 
hUL" 

He  ordned  some  ham,  and  bread  and  butter ; 
but  it  came  tlirough  such  hands  that  I  eoold  not 
eat.  Over  our  glass  of  whisky  we  had  a  long  cw- 
versation.  I  strongly  recommended  him  to  give  up 
his  farm,  and  come  into  Edinburgh,  and  attend  to 
the  publication  of  the  "  Mountain  Bard,"  whidi 
he  said  agreed  with  his  ovra  opinion,  for  that  ha 
had  in  contemplation  a  long  poem  about  Queen 
Mary. 

As  Mr.  Scott  had  warned  me  to  ke^  a  sharp 
look-out,  particularly  if  his  farming  was  doing  any 
good,  on  giving  him  this  account,  he  entirdy 
agreed  with  the  advice  which  I  had  given,  and 
said  that  he  would  write  him  to  that  purpose. 
"  Or  why  should  he  not  engage  again  as  a  ^p- 
herd?"— "That,"  said  I,  « is  now  impossible. 
One  who  n^lected  his  own  flocks  is  not  Ukely  to 
manage  well  those  of  another,  unless  you  could 
get  him  appointed  one  of  the  King's  shepherds  ia 
Hyde  Park  or  Windsor  Forest.  It  would  be  a 
glorious  sight  to  see  him  with  his  cheokend  fiMi 
round  his  shoulders,  and  his  dog,  Lion,  lounging 
behind  him !  On  his  first  appointment  I  should 
like  to  have  the  keeping  of  the  Park  gates  for  one 
week,  at  a  shilling  a-head ;  it  would  be  worth  ten 
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thouMnd  ponndB.  One  half  of  London  would  be 
oat  to  see  him.  One  day  oi  H  would  make  Hogg's 
fortune." 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Hogg  came  into  Edinburgh, 
and  was  at  first  received  into  the  house  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Grieve,  where  I  often  met  him,  as  well 
as  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Scott. 

About  this  time,  1809, 1  was  employed  to  make 
a  survey  for  a  railroad  from  Glasgow  to  Berwick. 
Mr.  Telford  was  the  directing  engineer.  Mr.  Scott 
gave  me  letters  of  introduction  to  several  gentle- 
men along  the  line  of  survey,  and  I  procured 
leave  of  absence  from  my  office  in  the  Quarter- 
maater-General's  Office.  "  These  cards  of  intro- 
duction are,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "  unconnected  with 
any  business  except  your  own ;  and  you  may  de- 
liver them  or  not,  as  you  may  find  it  convenient. 
I>raw  all  the  old  castles, — BothweU  and  Craig- 
nethan  are  not  far  from  your  route.  I  am  informed 
that  there  are  some  fine  old  rhymes  still  lingering 
about  the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale." 

I  was,  however,  too  much  engaged  with  my  sur- 
vey to  pay  much  attention  to  any  other  thing.  As 
it  was  my  first  survey  under  Telford,  Mr.  Scott  was 
anxious  to  hear  how  I  was  getting  on,  and  desired 
me  to  write  from  time  to  time.  I  wrote  to  him 
in  considerable  perplexity,  that  Mr.  Telford,  on 
making  the  Trial  Levels,  had  left  a  mark  on  the 
steeple  of  Lanark,  from  which  my  level  differed 
fifteen  feet ;  and  that  I  had  carried  my  level  back 
to  Glasgow  in  order  to  prove  it,  and  found  it  cor- 
rect. In  answer  to  this  he  wrote,  "  Go  on  in  your 
own  way ;  but  be  sure  that  you  are  correct.  Tel- 
ford is  a  clever  fellow,  and  a  bit  of  a  poet,  and  will 
thank  you  for  correcting  the  error ;  it  will  be  a 
feather  in  your  cap,"  Having  also  written  to  Mr. 
Telford,  I  received  a  letter  which  put  all  to  rights. 
In  the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale  I  fell  in  with 
some  old  ediUons  of  some  of  those  ballads  given  in 
the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  and  obtained 
two  addlticmal  verges  to  the  Tun  Corinet. 

'  My  mither  cleket  me  of  an  egg. 
And  bronght  me  ont  wi'  feathers  gray, 
And  bad  me  flee  where'er  I  wad, — 
Winter  would  be  my  dying  day. 

But  winter  it  is  gane  an'  past. 
And  a'  the  birds  are  bigging  their  nest. 
Bat  I'll  flee  heigh  aboon  them  a', 
And  sing  a  sang  for  summer's  sake.' 

I  also  got  another  edition  of  Young  Ben^;  and 
the  pool  was  pointed  out  to  me  where  the  Lady 
Marjorie  was  drowned  ;  her  struggles  to  gain  the 
bank  are  described,  but  the  relentless  Benjie 

'  Took  »yimw  and  fbuwed  her  in. 
And  Bodell  banks  are  bonny.' 

Fouw  is  pitchfork,  and  the  image  gives  a  fearful  pic- 
ture of  savage  cruelty.  Young  Benj  ie  I  have  heard 
Bung,  or  rather  chanted,  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Ley- 
den,  with  whom  it  was  a  great  favourite.  The  air  is 
beautiful  and  wild,  and  will  be  found  in  Alexander 
Campbell's  "Albyn's  Anthology."  The  ballad 
was  given  by  Leyden  to  Mr.  Scott,  and  may  have 
received  some  dressing  up.  Mr.  Leyden  s  style  of 
singing  young  Benjie  was  particularly  wild.  The 
tune  is  not  a  little  obliged  to  Allaster  Dhu,  (Mr, 
Campbell,)  whose  taste  for  the  old  ballad  music  was 


exquisitely  delicate.    I  likewise  foui)d  a  different 
edition  of  Johnie  of  Braidislee  :— 

<  Johnie  sat  his  baek  against  a  aiki 
His  foot  against  a  stane, 
H«  shot  SBTeu  arrows  all  at  once. 
And  killed  them  all  but  ane; 
He  broke  three  ribs  frae  that  ana's  baek, 
But  and  his  oollar-bane  ; 
Then  fingers  fire  oame  on  belyve, 
O,  true  heart,  fail  me  not ! 
Ql .      And,  gallant  bow,  do  thou  prove  true, 
'  For  in  London  thou  was  ooft; 
And  the  silken  strings  that  stentea  thee, 
.Were  by  my  tme-love  wronght.' 

On  my  return  to  Edinburgh,  and  showing  my 
sketches  and  scraps,  Mr.  Scott  wished  much  that 
I  would  return  and  explore  every  cottage  and  cor- 
ner of  Upper  Clydesdale ;  "where,"  said  he, "  I  sus- 
pect there  is  much  valuable  wreck  still  floating 
down  the  stream  of  Time." 

This  expedition  never  took  place  ;  as  I  was  en- 
gaged to  go,  early  in  spring,  to  meet  Mr,  Telford  in 
North  Wales,  and  engaged  in  a  survey  of  the  Holy- 
head, Chester,  and  London  roads. 

On  mentioning  the  Holyhead  expedition  to  Mr. 
Scott,  he  gave  me  several  letters  of  introdncticm. 
"  Draw  every  old  castle  and  glen  that  comes  in 
your  way.  Keep  a  regular  Journal,  which,  if 
you  bring  it  np  every  night,  will  be,  so  far  fit>m 
any  trouble,  rather  an  amusement.  Wales  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  castles ;  but  the  old  towers  of  the 
Welsh,  prior  to  the  ravages  of  Edward,  are  by  far 
the  most  interesting,  and  have  been  much  neglect- 
ed. The  Welsh  have  famous  memories,  hate  the 
English,  and  are  partial  to  the  Scots.  There  are 
no  parts  of  Wales,  I  suppose,  where  the  English 
language  is  not  understood.  You  may,  therefore, 
have  translations ;  and  the  more  literal  the  better." 

With  respect  to  understanding  English,  Mr. 
Scott  had  been  misinformed.  I  found  many  places 
where  the  Welsh  language  only  was  spoSen  and 
understood. 

Among  the  superstitions  of  Wales  is  the  Mort 
Bird,  or  Bird  of  Death,  which  appears  at  the  win- 
dow of  every  person  about  to  die.  The  Bird  of 
Death,  black  or  white,  is  seen  flapping  its  wings  at 
the  wind($w  or  door. 

On  mentioning  this  to  Mr.  Scott, — "  The  wam« 
ing  bird  we  have  also  in  our  own  country. 

'  The  Lady  of  EUerslee  wept  for  her  Lord ; 
A  death-watch  had  beat  in  her  lonely  room ; 
Her  curtain  had  shook  of  its  own  acoord. 
And  the  Raven  bad  flapped  at  her  wiadow-lKiard, 
To  teU  of  her  Warrior's  doom.'" 

When  at  Bangor  Ferry,  I  received  ftom  Mr. 
Soott  «  The  Lady  of  the  Lake."  This  book  I  re- 
gret much  having  lost.  I  lent  it  to  a  lady,  who 
refused  to  return  it.  **  You  may  spare,"  said  she, 
"  yourself  the  farther  trouble  of  asking  it ;  give  it 
to  me,  therefore,  with  a  good  grace,  and  write  your 
own  name  under  your  friend's,  Mr.  Scott ;  and  I 
wiU  keep  it  for  both  your  sakes,  besides  making 
you  a  handsome  present." 

On  mentioning  this  to  Mr,  Scott, — "  I  wonder," 
said  he,  "  you  hesitated  one  moment  to  give  the 
lady  the  book,  I  will  replace  it.  Pray,  what  was 
the  present  she  made  youT — "It  was,"  said  I, 
"  a  handsome  Bible,  in  two  volume^  accompanied 
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by  a  letter  of  good  advice,  with  a  request  that  I 
never  would  sketch  views  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and 
to  make  her  a  solemn  promise  to  that  efFect." 

"  Well ;  and  did  you  promise." — "  No.  I  an- 
swered her  with  a  story  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  Dr.  Johnson.  When  the  latter  was  on  his 
death-bed,  he  sent  for  Reynolds,  and  desired  him 
to  promise  three  things  :  "  First,  you  are  not  to  ask 
me  to  repay  the  thirty  pounds  that  I  borrowed  of 
yon  long  ago  ;  second,  you  are  to  read  a  portion  of 
your  Bible  every  Sabbath-day  ;  and  third,  never 
use  your  pencil  on  Sunday."  To  the  first  two  Sir 
Joshua  readily  consented,  but  bolted  at  the  third. 
The  lady  wrote  me  back  that  Reynolds  consented 
to  all  the  three  requests.* 

Alas  :  she  has  been  several  years  dead.  I  would 
give  anything  for  the  book  ;  and  have  some 
thoughts  of  making  a  pilgrimage  into  Wales  to 
endeavour  to  recover  it. 

I  was  often  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  descriptions  of  scenery,  which  were  excel- 
lent, to  his  practical  taste,  which  was  not  always 
in  good  keeping ;  for,  after  all,  Abbotsford  is  a 
strange  jumble.  If  he  had  searched  all  over  his 
propeHy,  he  could  not  have  built  ou  a  less  inter- 
esting spot.  The  public  road  from  Melrose  to 
Selkirk  passes  within  fifty  yards  of  the  front  of 
his  house,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  chimney  tops. 
I  have  read  somewhere,  by  some  dashing  Syntax, 
the  following  description  of  Abbotsford : — 

"  Beyond  the  gates  you  had  an  extensive  park' 
laid  out  on  the  best  and  boldest  principles  of  land- 
scape gardening,  as  applicable  to  forest  scenery !" 
The  gates  are  very  simple  affairs ;  and  tlie  park,  a 
field  of  eight  English  acres,  rising  up  the  shoulder 
of  a  steep  brae,  with  the  public  road  passing  be- 
twixt it  and  the  mansion-house.  Before  building 
his  garden-walls,  and  constructing  a  very  expen- 
sive screen,  as  it  is  called,  I  seriously  recommended 
that  he  would  lift  or  remove  the  whole  to  a  more 
eligible  situation,  and,  being  built  of  hewn  stone, 
the  afiair  could  be  easily  done ;  and  cited,  for  ex- 
ample, the  House  of  Glasserton,  in  Galloway, 
which  was  removed,  stone  by  stone,  from  a  dis- 
tance of,  at  least,  fifteen  miles,  and  it  was  of 
treble  the  magnitude  of  Abbotsford.  "  You  re- 
quire no  architect,  or  new  plan ;  the  stones  are 
numbered  as  you  take  them  down ;  and  if  you  have 
committed  any  mistake,  you  mil  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  it  in  the  new  erection." — 
"  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  that  it  stood  at  Castlesteads, 
or  Tnmagain ;  but  it  has  cost  me  so  much  to  place 
it  where  it  now  stands,  that  I  feel  something  like 
a  duke  or  lord  of  Diiimlanrig,  who  built  that 
castle,  expecting,  it  is  said,  to  many  Queen  Ann  ; 
and,  when  disappointed  in  that  plan  of  ambition, 
locked  up,  in  an  iron  box,  the  accounts  of  the 
expense  of  the  building,  pronouncing  a  curse  on 
the  head  of  any  of  hb  descendants  who  should  un- 
cover the  nakedness  of  their  father." 

While  I  was  engaged  in  surveying  the  estate  of 
Abbotsford,  Sir  Walter  was  much  with  me  in  the 
fields.     He  used  to  come,  leaning  on  his  favourite, 
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Tam  Purdy,  and  tell  me  tales  connected  with  the 
spot  I  might  be  surveying. 

"  This,"  said  he,  « is  Tnmagain  ;  and  the  field 
below  is  Castlesteads,  where,  between  the  Scotta  and 
Kerrs,  a  battle  was  fought  in  1626.  Bncclench 
fled,  pursued  by  the  Kerrs,  when  one  of  Scott's 
men,  an  Elliot,  turned  agatn,  and  killed  Kerr  of 
Cesrford,  which  was  the  cause  of  a  bloody  fend 
between  the  families  for  many  a  day." 

One  day  a  large  wagon  arrived,  drawn  by  elgrht 
oxen,  loaded  with  an  obelisk  from  Forfarshire,  or 
some  of  the  distant  eastern  counties,  covered  with 
Danish  or  Norwegian  hieroglyphics,  animals,  and 
so  forth  J  and  was  erected,  with  great  ceremony,  on 
the  rising  ground  above  Tnmagain.  Having,  no 
doubt,  been  erected  to  commemorate  some  battle- 
field, it  was  of  little  value  out  of  its  original  place. 
My  opinion  being  asked,  I  said  that  it  had  better 
be  taken  home  again ;  for  such  monuments  having- 
been  raised  to  commemorate  some  victory  over  the 
Scotch,  were  rather  a  disgrace  to  the  countrj-. 
Sir  Walter  pointed  out  to  me,  with  considerable 
triumph,  the  door  of  the  Heart  of  Jiid-Lotkian — 
that  is,  the  old  prison-door  of  Edinburgh — which 
he  had  procured,  and  erected  as  the  gateway  from 
his  mansion-house  to  the  offices.  I  observed,  tbat 
its  grim  aspect  gave  me  a  disagreeable  feeling,  to 
think  how  many  human  beings  had  passed  throug-h 
it — ^never  to  return,  but  to  the  scaffold  and  de&th. 

How  many  of  our  noble  martyrs  and  patriots  I 

"  Yes,"  said  he ;  "  but  many  a  traitor  has  passed 
also  to  receive  his  doom  ! " — "  Yes,"  said  I ;  «  your 
friend,  Montrose,  passed  through  it." — "Noble 
martyr!"  said  Sir  Walter,  with  great  emotion. 
"As  he  passed  to  prison,  up  the  Canongate, — 
placed  backwards,  vidth  bis  face  to  the  horse's  tail, 
the  hurdle  drawn  by  an  old  white  horse,  and  driven 
by  the  common  hangman,— on  passing  the  Chan- 
cellor's house,  his  head  uncovered,  the  ladies,  the 
Chancellor's  wife  and  daughters,  leaned  over  the 

balcony,  and  spat  on  his  sacred  hoad — th«  b s !' 

We  entertained  very  different  sentiments  respect- 
ing the  character  of  Montrose. 

Abbotsford  is  intersected  by  footpatlis  in  every 
direction ;  and  he  was  particularly  anxious  that 
none  of  these  paths  should  be  interfered  with,  al- 
though the  Road  Commissioners  offered  to  close 
some  of  the  least  impoi-tant  up.  "  Remove  not  the 
ancient  landmarks,"  he  would  say.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  never  received  any  injurj'  in 
the  way  of  trespass;  and  the  people  declined  of 
tliemselves  to  walk  on  many  of  these  paths,  re- 
stricting themselves  to  those  that  were  least  offen- 
sive ;  such  was  the  effect  of  his  forbearance.  "  If  I 
was  to  stop  up  any  of  these  footpaths,  which  I 
might  be  able  to  do  as  unnecessary,  the  people,  if 
they  took  it  into  their  heads,  would  walk  over 
them  in  spite  of  both  the  law  and  myself ;  so  far, 
then,  my  indulgence  is  good  policy."  His  attention 
to  the  lower  orders  of  the  country  people  but  ill 
accorded  with  his  high  aristocratical  visions  ;  and 
his  political  principles  were  as  ill  digested.  He 
wrote  and  distributed  the  Vitionary,i'  a  poor,  ridi- 
culous pamphlet,  which  he  said  was  written  iu 

f  During  tlie  lioivt  of  the  Reform  Bill  agitation,-^ 
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a  style  to  meet  the  acquirements  of  the  country 

people.      It  was  distributed  in  the  villages  around, 

Galashiels,  Selkirk,  Damick,  Melrose  ;  and  a  large 

parcel  -waa  despatched  to  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  &c.    A 

Conservative  acquaintance  of  mine  boasted  that 

not   a    single  copy  of  the  Edinburgh  Jieview,  or 

Shcotsman  was  received  on  the  banks  of  the  Jed. 

Mr.  Harper,  a  great  favourite  with  Sir  Walter, 

and  a  very  large,  powerful  man,  was  fixed  on  to 

distribute,  read,  and  explain  the  Visionary,  to  his 

neighbours.     I  asked  Harper  what  success  he  had, 

and  what  he  himself  thought  of  the  pamphlet.  "  O  ! 

nian,"  said  he,  "  it's  woesome  to  see  so  good  a  man  in 

other  respects,  in  such  a  state  of  bewilderment." 

Sir  Walter  presented  me  with  some  copies,  and 
said,  **  They  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  Gallo- 
way friends."  After  having  perused  a  copy,  I  re- 
turned the  parcel  and  said,  that  it  was  my  business 
to  prevent  such  principles  being  circulated  in  my 
native  country.  "Why,"  said  ho, «  1  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  prevent  the  rascals  from  pulling 
down  the  old  house  about  their  ears ;  and  some  of 
my  best  friends  will  render  me  no  assistance." 


Mrs.  Maclean  Clephane  of  Torloisk,  in  the  Isle 
of  Mull,  and  her  daughter,  were  guests  at  Abbots- 
ford.     Both  ladies  were  highly  accomplished  in 
Highland  traditions  and  music.     During  dinner, 
Bruce,    the  family  piper,  was    parading  before 
the  dining-room  window,  dressed  in  the  richest 
Highland  costume,  and  the  great  drone  of  his  pipe 
decorated  with  a  flag.     "  Is  he  not  an  elegant 
performer?"  said  Sir  Walter  to  Mrs.  Maclean  Cleph- 
ane ;  "and  does  he  not  go  through  these  martial  airs 
well  ?" — "  He  is  a  pretty  man,"  replied  she  ;  "  but 
he  understands  little  of  his  pipe." — "  Some  throw 
cold  water  on  the  poor  fellow,  others  praise  him  to 
the  skies ;  for  myself,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
judge." — "His  drones  are  not  in  tune  with  his  chan- 
ter," said  Mrs.  Maclean.  "  He  wants  the  Highland 
style  altogether."     The  piper  was  served  with  a 
dram,  and  retired.    Mr.  Thomas  Scott  of  Monk- 
law,  uncle  to  Sir  Walter,  who  was  himself  an 
excellent  performer  on  the  pipe,  told  me  that  he 
had  given  Bruce  some  lessons.  "But  his  ear  is  false, 
and  he  will  never  play  well.    My  nephew,  however, 
is  fond  of  a  good-looking  man,  which  Bruce  is  ;  and 
he  can  make  a  noise,  which  is  all  that  is  neces- 
BMy," 

Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a  ballad  ear  only  for 
music ;  and  his  voice,  though  interesting,  was  not 
musical.  He  complained  of  the  judgment  of 
Spurzheim,  the  phrenological  doctor,  because,  after 
examining  the  heads  of  two  ladies,  one,  of  his 
own  family,  the  other  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Lord  Kinedder,  the  doctor  gave  the  preference  to 
the  latter,  Miss  Erskine.  "  The  other  lady,"  said 
Sir  Walter,  "  I  am  told  by  her  masters,  is  quite 
a  prodigy."  I  entirely  agreed  with  Spurzheim. 
Miss  Erskine  was,  indeed,  a  very  superior  perform- 
er. Allister.Dhu  used  to  lament,  that  he  never 
could  teach  Scott  anything  of  tune  ;  but  he  had 
excellent  time,  and  his  reading  and  reciting  were 
impressive.  One  Sunday  morning  he  read  prayers 
and  part  of  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  Mrs.  Maclean  declared  w^s  the  most  iinjtres- 
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sive  church  service  that  she  had  ever  witnessed  ; 
and  every  one  present  seemed  to  have  the  same 
feeling. 

On  a  day  appointed,  we  all  set  out  on  a  hare- 
hunting  expedition.  Miss  Scott  rode  Queen  Mab, 
a  little  pony  ;  and  John  Ballantyne  was  mounted 
on  Old  Mortality,  an  old,  gaunt,  white  horse.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  green  coat,  the  buttons  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  silver  and  gold,  with,  if  I  remember  well, 
a  precious  stone  in  the  centre,  and  altogether  a 
most  harlequin  and  piebald  figure.  Sir  Walter 
appeared  to  laugh  and  amuse  himself  with  his 
grotesque  appearance.  I  admired  the  buttons. 
"  And  well  you  may,"  said  Sir  Walter.  "  These 
buttons.  Sir,  belonged  to  the  Great  Montrose,  and 
were  cut,  by  our  friend  John,  from  an  old  coat 
belonging  to  the  Marquis,  and  which  he  purchased 
from  the  unworthy  descendant  of  the  family, 
Graham  of  Gartmore,  with  many  other  nick- 
knackets,  too  tedious  to  enumerate  in  this  place." 

As  we  rode  to  this  hunt,  he  told  us  many  tales 
connected  with  localities.  "  Here  is  the  old  Kirk 
of  Lindean,  where  I  once  saw  a  vision.  I  had  sent 
my  servant,  with  a  hoi-se  and  cart,  for  provisions 
and  other  articles  expected  from  Edinburgh.  I 
had  walked  out  to  meet  him  about  the  time  he 
was  expected,  and  I  saw  the  man,  horse,  and  cart, 
coming  to  meet  me.  At  once,  the  whole  tumbled 
down  the  bank.  I  hurried  on  to  render  assistance, 
when,  to  my  surprise,  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  I 
returned  home,  not  a  little  ashamed  at  having 
allowed  myself  to  fall  into  a  delusion.  The  cart 
did  not  arrive  for  two  hours  and  a  half  after  its 
proper  time;  and  when  I  questioned  the  man 
what  had  occasioned  his  delay, — '  The  carrier  from 
Edinburgh,  Sir,  did  not  arrive  until  two  hours 
after  his  usual  time,  which  caused  me  to  wait  till 
it  became  dark.  I  got  all  loaded,  and  came  away  ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  darkness,  the  cart  ran  too 
near  the  brae,  and  all  tumbled  to  the  bottom.  I 
found  the  horse  had  thrown  himself  out  of  his 
harness,  and  was  standing  unhurt.  Assibtance 
came,  and  I  got  the  cart  righted,  and  again  set  on 
the  road,  and  we  are  all  here  safe  at  last.'  The 
time  that  the  cart  really  tumbled  over  was  at  least 
two  hours  after  my  vision." 

On  passing  a  field  near  Selkirk, — "  There,"  said 
he,  "  a  relation  of  my  own,  a  Scott  of  Raebum, 
fought  a  duel;  and,  in  order  to  save  himself 
from  hb  advei-sary's  weapon,  wrapped  round  his 
waist  a  web  of  wet  flannel.  But  this  device  did 
not  save  him  ;  for  Pringle  killed  him." 

On  passing  Philiphaugh, — "There  the  brave 
Montrose  had  encamped,  little  thinking  that  the 
sly  old  fox,  Leslie,  was  at  his  heels,  who  surprised 
and  killed  the  greater  part  of  his  army."— "I 
think  I  see  Montrose,"  said  I,  "  flying  out  at  the 
Harewood  head,  or,  as  the  old  song  has  it,— 

'  At  Philiphangh  the  tmy  began. 
At  Harewood  head  it  ended ; 
The  Whigs  out  on  the  Grahams  they  ran, 
Sae  merrllie  as  they  bended.' 
I  am  told,"  continued  I,  "  that  Montrose  never 
drew  bridle  till  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh." 

« I  believe,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "  that  he  rested  at 
Peebles.    But  they  made  a  sad  hand  of  the  priton- 
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era.  Four  hundred  of  the  Colkitto  Macdonnels 
they  enclosed  in  the  castle-yard  of  Newark,  which 
you  see  yonder,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  one  of 
their  canting  ministers,  pnt  them  all  to  death ; 
while  he  addressed  Leslie,  exdaiming,  '  The  wark 
gangs  bonnilie  on.'  On  cleaning  out  the  old  castle- 
yard  lately,  their  bones  were  found  where  they 
fell  and  had  been  buried." 

We  were  now  at  Bowhill,  and  the  hunting  com- 
menced. Sir  Walter  did  not  ride  after  the  hounds, 
but  stationed  himself  on  high  ground,  where  he 
could  observe  the  chase.  The  hares  were  so  plentiful, 
that  the  moment  they  were  started  the  poor  crea- 
tures were  run  down.  I  never*  enjoyed  hare- 
hunting  ;  and,  giving  my  pony  its  freedom  to 
graze,  took  out  my  sketch-book  and  employed 
myself  in  drawing, — "  which,  after  all,"  said  Sir 
Walter,  "is  more  rational."  He  stood  beside  me, 
4ud  inquired  if  conversation  disturbed  my  draw- 
ing.— "Not  in  the  least,"  said  I;  "and  but  for 
the  pleasure  of  being  with  you,  I  should  not  have 
joined  in  this  ignoble  chase,  whicli  is,  indeed, 
murder  ^*for  the  hares  are  in  a  park  or  enclosure, 
and  have  no  chance  for  their  life." 

"No  doubt,"  said  he,  "the  deep  baying  of  th? 
fox  or  stag-hound  has  a  much  grander  effect ;  but 
we  must  take  such  as  we  can  get.  Poor  things," 
said  he  ;  "  after  starting,  they  make  a  short  round, 
»nd  return  to  their  ybrm  to  be  worried." 

More  hares  were  soon  killed  than  could  be  con- 
veniently carried  home,  and  we  left  the  ground  at 
an  early  hour;  and  some  of  the  neighbouring 
young  farmers,  who  had  joined  the  day's  sport, 
were  kept  to  dbmer  at  Abbotsford. 

"I  promised,"  said  he  to  me,  "to  show  you 
sonie  of  the  articles  purchased  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Ballantyne.  He  purchased  for  himself  books,  some 
of  which  I  have  picked  out.  Some  old  armour, 
&c.,  were  all  laid  on  a  heap  on  the  floor,  and  bills 
at  three  and  sis;  months  about  to  be  granted; 
when  my  friend's  falcon  eyes  searching  round 
the  premises,  to  see  if  any  article  of  worth  had 
esMped  h^i  notice,  espied  a  sword  hanging  on 
the  wall.  '  Whose  sword  may  that  have  been  ?' 
— '  That,'   said   Graham  of  Gartmore,  *  is   the 


sword  of  my  ancestor,  the  Marquis  of  Hontlect.' 
— '  Will  you  sell  it  ?■  quoth  Johiu  '  No,  by  G-. 
I  am  bad  enough ;  but  not  quite  so  low  as  that  yet' 
— '  Well,'  responded  John,  '  if  you  will  throw 
that  sword  into  the  concern,  I  will,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  make  the  whole  a  ready-money  transaction.' 
— *  Take  it,  and  be  d  d  to  you,'  said  Gwham, 
throwing  the  sword  upon  a  heap  of  other  articles, 

'  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents.' 
And  here  it  is,"  said  Sir  Walter  Scott.  "Thli 
is  the  very  sword  sent  by  King  Charles  to  the 
gallant  Montrose,  the  General  of  his  armiet  in 
Scotland ;"  and  he  presented  the  sword  for  ex&miiu- 
tion.  " No,"  said  I ;  "it  was  drawn  agtimt the 
cause  in  which  my  fathers  bled,  and  I  diOQld  m- 
count  it  pollution  to  touch  it." 

"  Morrison,"  said  he,  "  if  you  had  lived  in  those 
times,  you  would  either  have  been  killed  or  hanged,' 

"  And  why  not  ?  If  I  had  been  properly  exer- 
cised as  a  warrior,  might  not  this  lucky  hand  have 
saved  the  hangman's  trouble,  as  a  predestined 
arm  achieved  in  the  case  of  his  descendant  and 
successor  bloody  Clavera  ?  But  we  will  let  the 
old  feUows  deep."—"  So  be  it,"  said  Sir  Walter. 

At  and  after  dinner,  although  he  looked  very 
kindly  on  Johnny  Ballantyne,  he  made  binielf 
merry  sometimes  at  his  expense ;  and  BaUaotyne 
seemed  awed  in  his  presence,  although,  when  ad- 
dreeaed,  he  turned  a,  bold  front  to  everybody  else. 
I  ventured  to  joke  him  a  little  on  the  quaUty  of  his 
coat,  and  said  that  it  was  the  best  at  table.  "  Yes," 
said  John,  "  and  it  belonged  to  a  better  ntn." 
— "You  will  find  some  difficulty  in  convincing 
Mr.  Morrison  of  that,"  said  Sir  Walter. 

The  piper  strutted  about  as  usual,  and  played 
during  dinner.  His  dress  and  decorations,  at 
least,  were  imposing ;  for,  as  Mrs.  Maclean 
said,  he  was  a  pretty  man.  Sir  Walter  ob- 
served, that  pret^,  in  tiie  Highland  idiom,  did  not 
so  much  apply  to  a  hand9om8  man,  as  to  a  man  of 
coun^,  «ind  to  the  deeds  he  might  have  achiend ; 
"yet,  although  Mrs.  Maclean  does  not  approve  of 
his  music,  I  think  that  she  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  Bruoe  aa  a  recruit." 

(T9  be  cmtinued.) 


THE  SCOTTISH  UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 


1)*  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  "  holden 
and  begun  at  Edinburgh  the  third  day  of  October, 
1 706,"  chapter  VI,,  entitled  an  "  Act  for  securing 
^e  Protestant  Religion  and  Presbyterian  Church 
Government,"  we  find  a  clause  to  the  following 
effect : — "  That  in  all  time  coming,  no  professors, 
principal^  regents,  masters,  or  others  bearing  of- 
fice in  any  university,  college,  or  school,  within  this 
kingdom,  be  capable,  or  be  admitted  or  allowed  to 
continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  said  functions, 
but  such  as  shall  own  and  acknowledge  the  civil 
government  in  manner  prescribed,  or  to  be  pre- 

*  Wm  betide  the  faunter's  born, 
The  cba«e*8  aurly  cheer  ; 
And  ever  (hat  hnntei  u  forWm 
That  fint  at  morn  I  bear. 


scribed  by  act  of  parliament :  as  also,  that  l^ort,  or 
at  their  admution,  thy  do  and  shall  ack»ouikd^>  a»i 
profess,  and  shall  subscribe  to  the  Westmiiuter  Cfes- 
fession  of  Faith,  as  the  conpbssion  of  theik  f  aim  ; 
and  that  they  loill  practise  and  conform  thtvuehes  to 
the  toorship  preseraly  in  use  in  this  Church,  and  i^ 
mil  themselves  to  the  government  and  discipline  ther^ 
of;  and  never  endeavour,  direct^  or  indirtdlji,  tht 
prejudice  or  subversion  of  the  same."  Th'" '' "' 
an  oath  of  allegiance  merely :  it  is  a  ^«^  ***' 
a  Protestant  Presbyterian  Test  act.  It  <=''"*''.'?'^' 
an  exclusive  privilege  in  favour  of  the  Establidiw 
Presbyterian  Church,  directed  generally  *8*'°* 
all  denominations  of  dissent, — ^intended,  howeTer, 
specially,  as  the  historical  circumstances jwt^ 
which  it  arose  indicate,  to  operate  i     '    '  '  ""*" 
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palians  and  Papists.  In  order  to  secure  themselres 
sufficiently  against  the  then  so-much-dreaded  evil 
of  tile  return  of  "  Black  Prelacy,"  our  Presbyterian 
forefathers  thought  it  necessary  to  exclude  from 
tlie  office  of  public  teacher,  whether  in  school  or 
■university,  all  persons  who  were  not,  in  point  of 
theological  doctrine,  strict  adherents  of  the  West- 
nainster  Confession  of  Faith, — that  is,  all  who  were 
not  sound  Calvinists  ;  and,  in  point  of  external  re- 
ligious profession,  genuine  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church. 

IJow  has  this  Act  of  Parliament  been  observed  in 
practice? 

In  respect  of  the  schoolmasters  connected  with 
the  Established  Church — the  teachers  of  "  the  paro- 
chial schools,"  as  we  call  them  in  Scotland — it  has 
been  most  strictly  observed ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  in  the  year  1803,  when  Toryism  was  strong 
in  this  country,  the  clergy  and  the  landlords  got 
an   act  passed,  (43  Geo.  IH.,  c.  64,)  commonly 
called  the  Schoolmasters'  Ac^  binding  the  paro- 
chial teachers  yet  more  strictly  down  to  the  Church 
creed  ;  and  subjecting  them,  in  matters  of  religion, 
exclusively,  and  without  review,  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  established  clergy.     The  practical  con- 
Bequence  of  this  is  what  might  have  been  expected, 
—viz.,  that  in  tliis  free  Protestant  country  there  is 
not  a  single  schoolmaster  now  holding  office  who 
dares  to  think  for  himself  in  matters  of  religion, 
otherwise  than  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
choose  to  dictate  or  to  permit ;  an  evil  of  the  very  first 
magnitude,  inasmuch  as  it  palsies  public  education 
at  the  spring-head,  and  which  would  be  altogether 
intolerable  in  practice,  were  it  not  that  the  great 
majority  of   our  parochial    schoolmasters   have 
studied  for  the  church ;  and  are,  so  long  as  the 
hope  may  reasonably  last,  all  expectant  clergymen. 
From  men  in  such  a  situation,  anything  like  an 
independent  and  manly  assertion  of  the  civil  rights 
of  iJieir  order,  or  the  relig^ns  right  of  private 
judgment,  is  not  to  be  expected. 

In  respect  of  the  Professors  of  the  Universities, 
the  clerical  act  of  exclusive  privilege  has  been  ob- 
aerved  more  or  less  loosely  ;  and  in  Edinburgh,  at 
least,  has,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  been  altoge- 
ther obsolete  in  both  branches  of  the  Test : 
neither  soundness  of  Calvinistic  creed,  nor  strict- 
ness of  Church  conformity,  having  been  uniformly 
exacted  from  the  Professors  holding  lay-chairs  in 
the  Scottish  Universities.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
notorious  that  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
Professors  in  Edinburgh  have  never  signed  the 
Calvinistic  creed  at  aU ;  and  it  is  equally  notorious 
that  in  Glasgow,  some  who  did  sign  it,  (among 
others  the  late  talented  Professor  Sandford,)  con- 
sidered themselves,  nevertheless,  at  liberty  to  re- 
fute conformity  to  the  worship  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  have,  defycto,  been  in  the  communion 
ofthe  Episcopalian  dissent:  the  very  bodyof  "black 
Prelatists  "  to  exclude  whom  the  act  was  more  im- 
mediately intended. 

Ttu)  Moderate  party  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
that  is,  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  no>v,  since 
the  late  Secession,  remaining  in  the  Establishment, 
have,  in  conjunction  with  the  Senatus  Academicus 
of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  lately  made  a 


movement  towards  the  restoration  of  the  slumbei''' 
ing  Test  act  to  fiill  vigour  and  active  operation. 
They  have  memorialized  Government  to  eject  Sir 
David  Brewster — a  man  well  known  in  the  scien- 
tific world — ^from  the  office  of  Principal  in  that 
institution,  because  this  gentleman  belongs  to  tha 
Free  Protesting  Church  of  Scotland,  and  not  to  the 
Establishment.  This  is  an  indication  of  consider* 
able  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  Moderates,  and  proves 
that  if  the  Evangelical  Secessionists  are  remarkable 
for  bigotry  in  points  of  doctrine,  the  ModerateiL 
on  the  other  hand,  do  not  lack  intolerance  in  small 
points  of  church  discipline  and  ecclesiastical  prac- 
tice. This  move  of  the  Moderates  shows  a  deter- 
mination to  enforce,  not  merely  the  spirit,  but  the 
strict  letter  of  the  enactment.  Sir  David  Brewster 
and  the  |Free  Protesting  churchmen  are  brother- 
Pkbsbtterians  of  the  Established  clergy.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  was  certainly  not  made  to  ex- 
clude, but  to  include  Presbyterians. 

The  question  is,  Whether  the  Scottish  universi- 
ties and  the  Scottish  people  should  sanction,  by 
theiracquiescence,thi8move  ofthe  Moderate  clergy? 
whether  they  should  not  rather  most  decidedly 
and  energetically  protest  against  it?  We  thinl; 
they  should  do  this  last,  and  this  last  only ;  an4 
that  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  extremely  desirable— even 
the  clergy,  we  hope,  wUl  admit — when  a  vacancy 
occurs  m  an  academical  chair,  to  supply  such  aa 
important  public  office,  not  with  the  best  man 
being  a  churchman,  but  with  the  best  man  gener- 
ally. A  man  may  be  a  good  Chemist,  and  be  very 
ignorant  of  Calvinistic  theology ;  a  good  Naturalist, 
and  prefer  a  liturgy  to  extempore  prayers.  It  ia 
proper,  indeed,  that  the  patrons  of  the  universities 
should  select  men,  when  they  can  get  them,  who 
are  not  merely  expert  in  their  particular  depart- 
ment, but  also  of  good  morals  and  respectable  charr 
acter  generally  ;  but  this  duty  on  the  part  of  pa- 
trons is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  right  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  to  exclude  all  men,  however  emi ', 
uent  in  science,  from  the  universities,  who  have  not 
the  good  fortune  to  have  been  bom  sound  Calvin- 
ists and  good  Presbyterians.  Church  orthodoxy 
is  one  thing,  Christian  piety  is  another ;  and 
heterodoxy,  as  everybody  knows,  does  not  mean 
cacodoxy  at  aU — not  an  evil  or  malignant  doxy 
in  any  sense,  but  only  another  man's  doxy  :  your 
doxy  generally  as  opposed  to  miw.  Now,  when 
there  is  a  plain  advantage,  an  imperative  necessity, 
in  a  university  filling  its  chairs  with  the  best  men 
generally,  in  a  scientific  and  literary  point  of  view, 
such  a  talk  about  theological  doxies,  Calvinism, 
Arminianism,  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  Thirty- 
three  Chapters,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  pretty 
considerably  impertinent. 

In  the  second  place,  of  all  creeds  which  lay  pror 
fessors,  not  necessarily  instructed  in  sectarian  pe- 
culiarities, could  be  called  upon  to  subscribe,  the 
Confession  of  Faith  is  certainly  the  most  ob- 
jectionable. It  is  not  a  creed,  indeed,  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  word,  at  all,  like  the  Aposties* 
Creed,  or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  even ;  it  is,  more 
properly  speaking,  a  pocket  body  of  divinity,  and  a 
portable  digest  of  Calvinism ;  it  is  not  a  pardiment 
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merely :  it  is  a  book.  It  is  a  book  coutainiog  thirty- 
three  chapters,  in  which  many  of  the  most  minute 
and  knotty  points  of  controversial  dirinity  are  dis- 
cussed ;  it  is.  a  curiously-compacted  and  systema- 
tically-complete architecture  of  Calvinistic  theo- 
logy; it  is  a  scheme  of  theological  science,  as  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  in  its  doctrinal  views  as 
it  is  strict  and  rigorous  in  its  sectarian  spirit.  Nay, 
more,  as  the  manifesto  of  an  ascendant  religious 
party  in  an  age  when  intolerance  was  a  necessary 
part  of  piety,  it  is  essentially  leavened  throughout 
with  an  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit,  from 
which  every  large-hearted  and  Catholic-minded 
man  must  instinctively  recoU.  Witness,  for  in- 
stance, the  following  clause  from  the  well-known 
chapter,  (xxiii.)  "  Of  thb  Civil  Maoistkate." 
"  The  civil  nMgittrateKathauthority,anditis  hit  duty 
to  tai»  order  that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the 
church,  and  the  Faith  of  God  be  kept  pure  and  entire  ; 

that  ALL  BLASPHEMIBS  AND  HBRKSIESBB  SUPPbESSED, 

and  all  the  ordinances  of  Ghd  duly  settled,  adminis- 
tered, and  observed."  If  we  can  read  the  English  lan- 
guage, this  clause  both  sanctions  and  enjoins  per- 
secution for  religious  opinions  (in  the  language  of 
the  Church,  heresies;)  and  it  is  from  this  text  that 
all  penal  statutes  and  Test  acts,  all  religious  wars 
and  persecutions,  all  church-monopolies,  and  prac- 
tices of  priestly  ascendency  have  lieen  preached  in 
Europe  from  the  Reformation,  and  are  preached, 
even  now,  to  a  certain  extent ;  so  far,  that  is  to  say, 
as  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  will  allow.  Now, 
u  it  not  a  most  monstrous  pretence,  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy,  that  all  the  professors,  say  of  the  Me- 
dical Faculty  of  Edinburgli,  shall  not  only  sub- 
scribe their  implicit  faith  in  the  Calvinistic  theo- 
logy of  the  Confession,  but,  by  so  subscribing,  (if 
without  qualification,)  do  tliat  also  which  is  tanta- 
mount to  signing  away  their  liberties  as  Britisli  sub- 
jects, and  publicly  protesting  against  all  the  acts  of 
toleration  which  have  been  passed  in  this  country 
since  the  days  of  King  William  ?  We  can  under- 
stand how  the  clergy  who  subscribe  such  things 
arc^  and,  indeed,  if  they  are  honest  men,  mast  be 
intolerant ;  but  it  is  enough  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  one  should  think,  that  subscription  of 
creeds  in  the  nineteenth  century  be  confined  to  the 
Charch  exclusively,  and  leave  the  universities  free. 
III.  We  are  opposed  to  this  bigoted  move  of  the 
Moderates  farther,  on  the  special  ground,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  character  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  an  ecclesiastical  character  does  not,  in 
any  sense,  belong  to  the  Scottish  universities. 
They  are  not  seminaries  of  the  Church  merely, 
and  private  institutions  for  educating  the  children 
of  Churchmen,  as  the  English  Universities,  falsely 
so  called,  are ;  bat  they  are  national  institutions, 
supported,  and  existing  for  great  national  purposes 
generally.  Thiswas  expressly  declared  by  theCom- 
mission.*  The  students  in  our  universities  sub- 
scribe no  tests,  as  they  do  in  Oxford  :  why  should 
the  grown  men  be  slaves  of  a  Presbyterian  priest- 
hood, any  more  tlian  the  little  boys? 

IV.  It  is,  moreover,  insulting  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  degrading  to  the  literary  and  scientific 


*  Unirmity  Commiwion  of  1830,  Qsnera)  RopoH,  p.  8. 


character  of  this  country,  that  such  a  test  BhooM 
be  allowed  to  exist,  even  for  a  moment.  It  is  in- 
sulting :  for  what  right  has  the  Church  to  lord  it 
over  the  Universities  ?  With  what  grace  do  cleri- 
cal men  prescribe  creeds  and  modes  of  belief  to 
persons  who,  in  intellectual  strength  and  cnltnit, 
are  generally  their  own  equals,  and  often  tiieir 
superiors  ?  It  is  degrading :  for  mark  the  come- 
quences :  either  tlie  clergy — ^as  they  have  too  of- 
ten done — work  this  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parli*- 
ment  so  as  to  secure  to  themselves  and  tbeii 
creatures  (often  an  inferior  and  ignoble  set)  the 
principal  places  in  the  universities ;  while  hy- 
men, not  creatures  of  the  Church,  are  publicly 
declared  unfit  for  tliose  situations  of  academical 
dignity,  for  wliich  they  may  possess  superior  qn*- 
liiications ;  or  free-minded  laynien  are  constantly 
tempted,  and  (as  human  nature  is  constituted)  will 
generally  be  seduced  to  sacrifice  high  principle  and 
manly  independence  to  the  convenience  and  (as  it 
will  seem)  necessity  of  the  moment.  Such  a  Test 
act  degrades  literary  men  only  too  often,  by  mak- 
ing them  public  participators  in  an  act  of  soleffln 
hypocrisy  and  humbug.  It  b  a  bridge  of  easy 
passage  to  the  bold  and  unprincipled ;  to  the  mo- 
dest and  conscientious  a  ban.  Let  bigoted  Church- 
men, and  monopolizing  Moderates,  plead  for  tliis 
thing  ;  good  Christians  never  will. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Scottish  universities,  and  the  Scottish  people,should 
protest  at  once,  firmly  and  decidedly,  against  the 
practical  enforcement  of  the  Presbyterian  Test 
act,  now  most  unwisely  attempted  to  be  made 
by  tlie  Moderate  party  in  the  Church.    We  have 
said  nothing  of  consequences ;   but  if  this  move- 
ment of  clerical  exclusiveness  be  persisted  in,  it 
is  plain  we  must  lose,  not  only  all  the  Free 
Protesting  professors,  who  may  not  amount  to 
above  half-a-dozen,  but  all  the  Episcopalians  al«o, 
who,  indeed,  are  the  g^and  offenders  agamst  both 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  act ;  and  who,  in 
Bkiinburgh  and  Glasgow  together,  amount  to  at  least 
a  whole  dozen.    There  must,  in  short,  be  a  royal 
commission  issued  forthwith ;  and  all  professors, 
however  orthodox,  who  are  not  Established  Church- 
men ;  and  all  professors,  who,  however  much  at- 
tached to  the  Establishment,  are  not  Calvinirfs 
sound  in  the  faith,  (for  both  these  conditions  are 
equally  a  part  of  the  bond,)  must  be  summarily 
ejected.    This  would  be  a  consummation  by_  none 
but  violent  Churchmen  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
Then,  again,  the  Free  Protesting  men,  the  Episco- 
palians, and  other  Dissenters,  if  their  Professors  be 
forcibly  driven  out  of  the  Universities  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  old  Moderates  and  the  Tory  gorero- 
ment,  may  easily  retaliate  by  conspiring  to  with- 
draw their  students  from  these  institutions,  not  at 
present   particularly  over-burdened  with  a  fee- 
paying  population.      The    Scottish  Univewities 
will  then  become,  like  the  English,  mere  ecclesiasti- 
cal seminaries ;  and  what  they  shall  or  shall  not 
endure  in  this  capacity,  will  then  be  to  the  gen- 
eral public  a  matter  of  comparative  indifl«W«** 
The  Academical  and  Presbyterial  bigots  oi  St. 
Andrews  are  much  mistaken  if  they  think  Scot- 
land cannot  now  help  itself  to  learning  without 
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ecclesiastical  unirersities  and  Calvinistio  profes- 

aOTB. 

"We  shall  conclude  these  remarks  with  two  quo- 
t-cttlons : — 

*'I  am  of  opinion,"  says  Mr.  Bdrke,  in  his 
speech  on  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  for  the  Be- 
lief of  Protestant  Dissenters,  (1773)  "  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  wise  ik  a.  well-coitstitutbd 

CX>MMOirWBALTH   TO  RETAIN  TH06B  LAWS  WHICH  IT  IS 

NOT  PROPER  TO  EXBCOTB."  This  is  the  opinion  of  a 
great  statesmen.  "I  dissent,"  says  Lord  Core- 
RousB,  in  the  explanation  appended  to  his  sub- 
scription of  the  University  Commission  Report  in 
1 830,  "  I  dissent  from  the  resolution,  that  all 
Professors  shall  be  required  to  subscribe  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is 
proper  and  necessary  that  the  Theological  faculty 
should  belong  to  the  Church  established  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  but  to  extend  the  same  rule 
to  the  other  faculties,  by  which  not  only  Dissenters 
of  all  denominations,  but  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  excluded  from  teaching  science  and 


literature,  seems  an  inexpedient  restriction  in  the 
choice  of  Professors.  It  is  true  that  subscription 
is  enjoined  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  cited  in  the 
Report ;  but  the  eireumstanees  and  opinions  of  the 
country  have  materially  changed  since  that  period : 
and,  in  particular,  the  number  of  EpiseopdUans  has 
increased  among  the  best-edueaud  class  of  the  com- 
munity. Accordingly,  the  practice  of  subscription 
has,  for  a  long  time,  been  general^  discontinued  in 
the  Universities  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  those 

STATITTBS,  NOW  FAIXEN  INTO  DISUSE,  INSTEAD  OF  BEING 

ENFORCED  SHOULD  BE  REPEALED.  Each  of  the  Uni- 
versities has  the  privilege  of  sending  a  representa- 
tive to  the  General  Assembly ;  but  there  is  no 
danger  that  a  Professor,  qualified  for  that  office, 
should  not  be  found  in  each,  especially  as  the 
Theological  faculty  are  necessarily  Presbyterians. 
"In  like  manner,  I  see  no  reason  why  subscription 
by  all  the  members  of  the  University  court  should 
be  required."  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  law- 
yer, and  an  eminent  judge.  How  simple  and  how 
beautiful  a  thing  is  understamdino  .' 


SPECIMENS  OF  MODERN  ROMANCE. 

NO.  VI.— THE  SLAPDASH  MILITARY. 

PHELIM  O'TOOLE,  THE  LIGHT  DRAGOON. 


THE  RENDEZVOUS. 

I  LEFT  my  comrades  seated  by  the  watchfire, 
and  throwing  a  military  cloak  loosely  over  my 
shoulders,  I  pursued  the  narrow  winding  path 
through  the  brushwood,  towards  the  spot  indicated 
by  the  Senora's  letter.  It  was  a  glorious  balmy 
night — glorious  even  for  the  Peninsula,  where  the 
curse  of  watery  skies  and  nipping  blasts  rarely 
chills  the  occidental  luxuriance  of  the  summer. 
In  the  sky  above,  a  thousand  stars  were  gleaming 
brighter  than  the  polished  sparkle  of  lances,  a 
galaxy  of  heavenly  jewels !  The  leaves  of  the  cork- 
trees scarcely  fluttered  beneath  the  aspirations  of 
the  warm  midnight  air,  and  beds  of  the  scented  wild 
asparagus  loaded  the  atmosphere  with  a  rich  and  in- 
dolent odour.  At  any  other  time  the  emotion  excit- 
ed in  my  bosom  by  these  scenes  would  have  led  my 
thoughts  back  to  the  shores  of  my  native  Ireland. 
I  would  have  drawn  a  contrast,  not  unfavourable 
surely,  between  the  limpid  vale  of  the  Bidassoa 
and  the  brown  bogs  of  Ballyshannon  ;  but  now, 
both  the  absorbing  thought  of  the  coming  inter- 
view with  my  adored  Donna  Susquehanna,  and 
the  intense  anticipation  of  the  morrow's  combat, 
thronged  upon  me,  and  I  had  no  space  left  to  dwell 
upon  the  wrongs  of  my  beloved  country. 

I  reached  the  ridge,  and,  turning  back,  surveyed 
the  plain  beneath.  An  undulating  curve  of  blaz- 
ing watch-fires  marked  where  the  embattled  squad- 
rons of  the  French  held  their  furious  bivouac. 
Faintly,  from  the  remote  distance,  came  the  neigh- 
ing of  the  steeds  as  they  champed  their  withered 
provender ;  and  I  could  hear,  at  times,  the  voice 
of  the  watchful  sentinels,  as  they  passed  along 
the  line  the  emphatic  watchword  of  the  night 
"  Souve  qui  pent !  " 


*'  If  the  fighting  Fifty-fifth  don't  give  some  of 
these  lads  their  gruel  before  this  time  to-mor- 
row," said  I  to  myself,  "my  name  isn't  Phelim 
O'Toole." 

So  saying,  I  descended  the  path  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  reached  tlie 
appointed  spot.  It  was  a  little  mound  of  turf, 
above  the  slope  of  which  spread  the  foliage  of  a 
luxuriant  ilex ;  whilst  a  spring,  clear  as  crystal, 
welled  out  from  its  mossy  covering.  A  figure 
advanced  from  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  in  a 
moment  the  Se>>ora  was  in  my  arms. 

"  Oh,  is  it  indeed  you,  Phelim  ?"  said  she,  with 
the  delightful  abandonment  of  her  country.  "  Do 
you  indeed  love  me,  Ckqfitamo  mio  f  " 

"Don't  I,  you  crathur?"  was  the  reply.  " By 
this,  and  this " 

"  Ah,  Phelim !  don't  squeeze  me  so  tightly  1  And 
you  have  forsaken  that  pale  English  girl  for  ererr 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  brow  as  if  driven  by  a 
force-pump.  Yes !  wretch  that  I  was, — villain, 
^traitor,— what  you  will !  I  had  forgotten  poor 
Mary  Howard.  The  ripe  charms  of  the  beautiful 
Spaniard  had  come  between  me  and  the  star  of 
my  earliest  affection,  and  blotted  her  from  niy 
memory.  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and 
groaned  bitterly ! 

The  Senora  tried  to  comfort  me ;  but  in  vain. 
She  could  not  understand  ray  feelings, — I  question 
if  any  one  but  an  Irisliman  could, — and  perhaps 
thought  that  I  was  overpowered  with  my  affection 
for  herself.  All  at  once  the  brushwood  crackled 
behind  us, — ^the  Senora  screamed, — and  I  was  strug- 
gling in  the  grasp  of  two  French  tirailleurs. 
"  Sendee  vous,Gjpitaine;vousetesnotreprisonnier!'' 
said  one. 
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«  The  Fifty-fifth  never  yield  t"  said  I,  making  a 
daeh  at  the  thnwt  of  the  speaker.  We  rolled  over 
and  over  upon  the  velvet  turf ;  whilst  the  other 
Frenchman  drew  his  sword,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  running  me  through  the  body  the  mo- 
ment he  could  do  so  without  inflicting  injury  on 
his  comrade.  At  this  crisis  the  report  of  a  pistol 
Bounded  close  by,  and  the  gigantic  Frenchman  fell 
with  a  loud  malediction  on  his  lips.  He  was  shot 
through  the  heart. 

<'  Take  this  poignard !"  said  the  SeBora,  "  and 
lid  yourself  of  the  other  1" 

I  grasped  the  proffered  implement,  with  which 
the  pocket  of  every  Spanish  lady  is  furnished,  and 
buried  it  in  the  bosom  of  my  antagonist.  His 
hold  instantly  relaxed,  and  I  started  to  my  feet. 

«  Who  fired  that  shot  r 

**  Phelim  O'Toole,  it  was  I !"  said  a  deep  voice 
at  my  back ;  and,  turning  hastily  round,  I  reoog- 
nised  Trevyllian,  the  heavy  dragoon.  His  &ce 
was  as  pale  as  death,  and  his  large  glassy  eyes 
stared  gloomily  upon  me. 

«  Trevyllian  !*'  said  I ;  «  how  strange !  I  little 
expected  this.  But  you  have  saved  my  life.  Here 
is  my  hand !" 

«  Boy !"  he  replied,  with  a  scornful  laugh,  "  do 
you  think  that  I  love  you,  because  I  slew  your 
enemy?  Remember  Mary  Howard,  and  that  fatal 
night  beneath  the  plane-trees  of  Pampeluna,  and 
then  say— say,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  soldier, 
whether  I  can  accept  your  hand  !" 

"Trevyllian!"  I  said,  mournfully;  for  I  fteK 
bow  deeply  indeed  I  had  wounded  tht  heart  of 
that  noble  though  saturnine  being  ;  "  Trevyllian ! 
is  it  indeed  so  ?  And  have  I  made  you  unhappy  ? 
Ask  of  me  what  you  will ;  my  life— my  fortune- 
all — anything — ^but  do  not  ask  me  to  abandon 
Mary  Howard !" 

« Tractor!"  cried  the  SeSora,  "is  it  thus  that 
you  keep  your  vows?" 

«  And  this,"  said  TrevyDian,  bitterly,  « this  is 
the  pure,  high-minded  lover  of  her  who  rejected 
me  for  his  sake  ?  Why,  the  very  in&nt  in  pursuit 
of  the  butterfly  has  more  steadiness  of  purpose ; 
for  he  does  not  seek  to  run  down  a  second  Insect 
until  he  has  secured  the  first ;  but  you.  Captain 
O^Toole,  I  ask  you,  aa  a  man  of  honour,  why  you 
ate  here  with  the  lady  V 

"  Major  Trevyllian,"  said  I,  sternly,  "you  abuse 
the  advantage  you  have  gained.  Much  as  I  am 
indebted  to  you.  Sir,  I  shaJl  not  suffer  you  to  play 
the  inquisitor ;  nor  even,  for  the  sake  of  my  own 
vindication,  shall  I  be  induced  to  compromise  the 
reputation  of  another." 

"  An  excellent  excuse !  Yott  do  justice  to  yaur 
education.  Captain  O'Toole,  A  lawyer  could  not 
have  answered  better.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  army 
should  have  robbed  the  Irish  bar  of  so  subtle  and 
ready  a  casuist." 

"  Trevyllian !"  1  said,  "  beware !— Do  not  press 
me  too  far,  or  force  me  to  remember  that  I  am  in- 
deed a  soldier." 

"  Methinks,  young  man,"  said  the  heavy  dra- 
goon, "  it  had  been  well  if  you  had  remembered 
that  sooner.  But  enough  of  this.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  lady  T 


And,  indeed,  it  appeared,  that  duzing  <nirdi». 
cussion  the  Senora  had  stolen  away.  I  coniw 
that  I  was  not  sony  to  be  relieved  fxoax.  a  dissgR^ 
able  explanation;  and  perhaps  I  had,  mdecd, 
allowed  my  warmth  of  temperament  to  cany  dk 
beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion.  But  an  Iiish- 
man  is  never  cool,  except  in  the  field  of  battle. 

"  Major  Trevyllian,"  said  I,  **  however  hanhl; 
you  may  think  of  me,  I  cannot  forget  the  gtut 
duty  that  we  both  owe  to  our  country.  StoaH 
we  survive  to-morrow's  battle,  there  will  be  toe 
enough  for  us  to  settle  our  private  quarreL  M 
then,  let  us  bury  all  animoBity.    Is  it  a  luugainr 

"  It  is ! "  said  the  heavy  dragoon,  emphatically; 
"  and  we  shall  see  whetiter  you  or  I  pierce  deepest 
into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  He  who  wini  aa 
eagk  from  the  French  is  best  worthy  of  Uuj 
Howard!" 

"So  be  it!  "said  I;  and  we  parted.  Trevyllisa 
strode  through  the  forest,  and  I  retomed  t«  ibe 
bivouae. 

THE  NIOBT  ATTACK. 

"  Charley  ©"Malley,  my  son,  push  round  ihe 
sherry  ! "  said  old  Monsoon,  as  I  approached. 
"  It's  little  way  towards  quenching  your  thirst 
that  the  thought  of  Lucy  Dashwood  will  go. 
There's  poor  Jack  Hinton,  with  a  throat  as  dry  m 
the  great  Zahara  desert." 

"  Come,  come.  Major  !  that  excuse  wont  do. 
Hinton  has  been  remarkably  shy  of  the  sheny, 
ever  since  you  hocussed  him  with  the  Tenenffe 
from  the  King  of  Portugal's  cellar." 

"  Ha,  ha!  capital  joke  that  was,  to  be  sure! 
Why,  O'Toole,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Tom 
look  as  pale  as  moonlight,  and  your  epaulette  u 
half-tore  away." 

«  A  slight  brush  with  the  French,  Majot ;  thats 
alL  Two  of  their  skirmishers  fell  upon  me  in  the 
valley,  down  yonder ;  but  they'll  never  trouble  us 


agam 


"  Tuns  and  puncheons!"  cried  Monsoon,  start- 
ing to  his  feet.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  the 
blackguards  are  prowling  about  so  near ! " 

"  Faith  do  I,  Major ;  more  by  token  that  one  of 
them,  in  his  last  moments,  confessed  that  be  bid 
been  instigated  by  Junot  to  seek  for,  search,  and 
capture  a  certain  fat  commissary,  known  br  t^ 
name  of  Monsoon,  who  drank,  to  his  own  (ieek, 
the  whole  of  last  year's  vintage  of  Alcantara. 

O'Malley  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  "Jferer 
mind  him.  Major ;  he's  only  making  game  of  you. 
Better  see  to  the  broiled  bones.  I'm  iey''^' 
hungry ;  and  we'll  all  be  ready  for  supper  by  the 
time  Lonequer  has  finished  his  song."         ,    . . 

« If  that's  all  you're  waiting  for,  Cbarley,  w" 
Lieutenant  Lorrequer,  «  Mickey  Free  may  be  look- 
ing out  the  forks.  Here  goes ;  and  I  say,  aty^im 
mind  you  hdp  me  with  the  chorus." 

'Twas  in  the  field, 

Whta  aose  would  ^eld, 
Aad  FrewAmen  breath'd  defiaiiM, 

Oar  gallant  band 

Went,  hand  in  hand, 
With  the  Portnguese  AUisncei 
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The  fighting  Third 
They  onward  spnrr'd, 
To  giTe  the  foe  their  gm*l ; 
And  Pieton,  he 
Cried  cat  to  rae, 
"  Pitch  into  them,  my  jewel  1" 
(Olorw.)— We'U  driye  them  back 
Across  the  track. 
And  carry  all  their  trenches. 
Ii'8  little  Bin 
T»  ^itoh  U  in, 
And  fliMr  the  Auioas  FrMuhies. 

AtbMbtirdmm 

The  (fOAdroBs  e«me. 
With  all  their  celooxa  flying; 
And  valiant  look. 
While  great  "  Malbrook  " 
Tfatir  lifers  play'd,  defying. 
Like  lightning,  through 
A  bosh  or  two, 
night  through  their  lines  soon  we  go; 
And,  ere  night  sank, 
Our  wine  we  drank 
Within  Cindad  Rodilgo. 
(Cftonw.) — We  droTe  them  back 
Across  the  tnek ; 
We  carried  all  their  trenches. 
it's  little  sin 
4*0  pitch  it  in, 
And  floor  the  fluions  Fi«nehie9. 

"  Bravo,  Lorrequer !  "  cried  a  dozen  voices. — 
"  Moore  is  k  joke  to  you,"  gurgled  Monsoon, 
through  a  quart  of  sherry,  which  he  had  tossed  off 
during  the  pauses  of  the  song.  "  Oh,  the  diril  I 
hear  to  that  crathur  Sparks ! " 

We  turned  to  our  sentimental  friend,  who  sat  by 
the  fire,  playfully  stirring  the  embers  with  his 
counterscarp,  and  humming  to  himself — 

It's  liUle  sin 
To  pitch  it  in, 
And  kiss  the  charming  wenches  I" 

"Isay,  Sparks,"  cried  O'Malley,  "we'll  allow 
none  of  your  low  immorality  here." 

"  Shame,  shame  1 "  echoed  half  the  mess. — "  Oh« 
the  delndin'  villin !  It's  little  I'd  uv  tlunight  it 
ov  you,  Misther  Sparks,"  exclaimed  Mickey  Free, 
who  at  that  moment  entered,  bearing  a  steaming 
load  of  soup,  whicli,  for  want  of  a  more  conveniNit 
utensil,  he  had  dished  up  in  a  sponteen. 

"  Push  the  sherry,  O'Toole,"  said  Moosooi^ 
"  and  don't  look  sleepy.  May  I  die  the  death  of  a 
sinner,  if  I  don't  tliii^  you're  grown  spoony  of  late. 
It's  the  way  with  all  you  young  dogs.  You  will 
always  be  looking  into  bright  eyes  till  they  bum  a 
hole  in  your  shakos,  and  fingering  glossy  ringleta, 
or,  as  that  old  ruffian  Milton  has  it,  sporting 
'  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera's  hair,' — isn't  that  it, 
O'Shaughnessy  ? — ^till  you're  fixed  like  a  sheep  in  an 
Anaconda's  tail.  Rosycheeksand  rosy  lips— ifudge, 
— stick  to  the  broiled  bones  and  the  shwry  negus. 
That's  your  only  safety.  Push  the  liquor,  boys. 
The  night's  young,  and  the  drink's  plenty." 

[We  omit  a  great  quantity  of  lively  dialogue, 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  requests  to  pass 
the  bottle,  and  squibs  upon  Mmolsoob's  thievidi 
propensities.] 

"  Goodness  1"  cried  Sparks,  starting  back  from 
the  pasty,  the  breach  in  which  he  had  juM  stormed, 
"did  you  hear  that?" 

"  Cockadoodle-doo— 00—00  J" 


"  There  it  is  again.  The  spatchcock  is  alive,  as 
sure  as  I  am.  See,  it  stretches  out  its  neck  !  It 
flaps  its  wings.  Mick,  you  rascal,  what  do  you 
mean  by  serving  up  live  spatchcocks  ?" 

"  Sorrow  taste  of  it's  living,  Misther  Sparks.  I 
twisted  the  necks  of  every  bird  of  them  with  my 
own  hands,  as  nate  as  any  boneeit  in  all  Galway." 

"  Cockadoodle-doo— 00 — oo  1"  again  rose  shrilly 
from  beneath  the  pie-crust.  Sparks  grew  very 
white  in  the  face,  and  Monsoon  hiccuped  the  pro- 
priety of  passing  the  gentleman  the  sherry.  We 
were  all  at  a  nonplus. 

"  Where 's  Lorreqner  ?"  said  I,  tot  the  first  time 
missing  that  illustrious  campaigner  from  the  seat 
opposite  m^  which  he  had  l)een  occupying. 

"  Bolted,— gone  to  roost  I "  said  a  dosen  guttoial 
voices. 

"Cockadoodle-doo — oo— oo!"  The  interior  of 
the  pasty  was  again  vocaL' 

My  foot  happening,  at  this  moment,  to  c<Hne  in 
contact  with  a  heavy  body,  I  thought  of  looking 
under  the  table.  There  lay  O'Malley,  in  a  state  of 
blissful  unconsciousness,  preparing  his  throat  for 
another  crow.  The  mystery  of  the  spatchcock  was 
explained.  We  raised  O'Malley,  who  was  by  this 
time  BO  completely  ooeupied  with  one  engrossiBg 
idea,  that  he  could  give  utterance  to  bo  other,  but 
continued  to  exclaim,  in  subdued  and  slightly  in- 
articulate accents,  with  an  air  of  quKt  philosophy, 

— "I'm  d d  drunk ;'' — a  position  which  none 

of  us  felt  called  upon,  at  that  moment,  to  dispute. 

We  were  still  ^faged  in  restoring  the  equili- 
brium of  our  fallen  friend,  when  the  swell  of  a 
bugle,  ringing  through  the  silence  of  the  morning 
— tot  we  had  carried  our  revels  so  far — Startled  us 
from  our  friendly  office.  To  this  euooeeded  the 
quick  nil  of  the  Devil's  Tattoo  upon  the  muffled 
drums  along  the  whole  of  our  line.  It  was  mani- 
fest- that  the  camp  had  been  surprised.  We  all 
started  to  our  fbet ;  and  in  an  instant  evecy  man 
of  us  had  buckled  on  his  aabntaohe,  and  slung  his 
ravelin  across  his  shoulder.  The  soda-wat^  was 
fortunately  abundant,  and  soon  dispdled  the  fumes 
of  Monsoon's  riierry.  Even  O'Malley  was  as  steady 
as  the  monument. 

"  To  your  troops,  yon  drunken  vkgabonds,"  said 
Pictoo,  dashing  into  the  room,  and  waving  high 
above  his  head  a  camp-stool  which,  in  the  hurry 
of  the  moment,  he  had  canght  up  in  the  nearest 
bivouac.  "  You,  O'Malley,  carry  your  detaeh- 
ment  round  by  the  bend  of  the  river,  erosi  the  hill, 
and  charge  the  enemy's  left  flank.— O'Toole,  keep 
them  in  pky  on  the  right,  till  the  Eighty-fifth 
come  vf."  We  touched  our  caps  and  retired.  Five 
minutes  before  aad  we  had  been  fost  drowning  the 
littie  brains  we  had  in  the  vintage  of  Aloantaia— 
heedless  alike  of  present,  past  and  future — and 
now,  with  energies  braced  for  the  grapple  (^  death, 
with  heads  clear,  and  hearts  throUuBg  wiUi  the 
high  tmpulsee  of  patriotism,  and  eyes  bright  with 
viaitws  of  promotion,  ■**  were  ready  to  lead  onr 
gallant  conntrymen  to  the  conflict  with  that  noble 
foe,  whom  they  were  bound  to  vanquish  by  every 
tie  which  glory  and  their  country's  pay  ctnlld  im- 
pose upon  a  British  soldier's  heart.  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  observe,  from  personal  experience, 
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how  the  stupid  imbecility  of  drunkenness  yanishes 
before  the  excitement  of  gndden  danger,  or  the  call 
of  elevated  duty ;  but  I  never  felt  this  more  sig- 
nally than  in  the  present  instance. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  A  dropping  fire 
told  us  that  part  of  our  lines  had  already  engaged. 
So  we  sprung  into  the  saddles  of  our  horses,  which 
by  this  time  our  servants  had  led  round  from  the 
pickets,  and  dashed  off  to  our  different  troops.  A 
loud  cheer  from  my  men  received  me  as  I  rode 
among  them.  With  the  rapidity  of  thought  I  drew 
them  up  in  a  hollow  square  ;  and,  as  I  passed  the 
command,  "  Make  ready,  present,"  along  the  line, 
I  felt  that  when  the  time  came  to  conclude  the 
order  with  the  word  "  Fire  !"  the  French  troopers 
would  go  down  like  ninepins  before  the  withering 
volley.  The  morning  had  begun  to  break ;  but 
the  mist,  which  hung  upon  the  low  ground,  con- 
cealed the  enemy  from  our  view.  We  could  hear, 
however,  the  clatter  of  their  sabres  against  their 
horses'  flanks,  and  the  "  Allez  vous  en .'"  of  their 
commanding  officers  encouraging  them  to  the  on- 
slaught. It  is  a  moment  of  vast  interest — of  thrill- 
ing suspense — the  brief  interval  that  precedes  the 
shock  of  action.  The  fitful  thought  of  home,  of 
our  own  native  bogs, — the  years  long  past  curdled 
into  a  moment's  space — the  hurried  glance  to  all 
that  the  heart  holds  dearest — the  brief  prayer — 
and,  over  all,  the  high  prevailing  thought  of  a  grave 
of  glory  or  The  Gazette.  All  these  passed  with  the 
swiftness  of  intuition  through  my  mind ;  and  still, 
amid  them  all,  one  bright  form  shone  ever  serenely 
forth,  and  seemed  to  beckon  me  to  honour  and  to 
fame.  "  Yes,  Mary,"  I  exclaimed,  to  the  infinite 
surprise  of  a  sergeant  who  was  chewing  a  cartridge 
at  my  elbow,  "  if  I  die,  thy  tears  shall  hallow  my 
bloody  sepulchre  ;  and  if  I  live,  it  shall  be  with  a 
name  not  unworthy  to  mingle  with  that  of  the 
noble  Howards !" 

"  Silence  in  the  ranks !"  cried  the  hoarse  voice 
of  my  commanding  officer.  Sir  George  Dashwood. 
I  of  course  did  not  pursue  my  apostrophe  further. 

At  this  moment  the  mist  before  us  seemed  rent 
asunder ;  and  from  its  depths,  as  from  the  bowels 
of  a  volcano,  shot  forth  a  mass  of  flame,  with  a 
roar  that  shook  the  ground  on  which  we  stood. 
Again  and  again  it  came,  scattering  death  on  every 
side.  Presently,  from  amidst  the  smoke,  issued 
forth  a  dark  mass,  which  I  soon  distinguished  as  a 
troop  of  cuirassiert,  "  En  avant,  mes  braves  !"  ex- 
claimed the  gallant  Ney,  whose  voice  I  recog^nised 
in  that  of  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  column. 
Every  sabre  started  from  its  sheath,  and  we  were 
preparing  to  charge  down  the  hill  upon  the  ad- 
vancing enemy,  when  an  officer  rode  up.  It  needed 
not  his  eagle  eye  and  equally  aquiline  nose  to  tell 
us  that  it  was  Lord  Wellington. 

"  Lads,"  he  cried, "  you  know  your  duty.  Do  it. 
Cha-a-a-a-a-a-a-ige ! " 

Every  spur  was  buried  in  our  horses'  flanks  as 
we  thundered  down  the  hill.  The  French  cavalry, 
horse  and  man,  were  trodden  under  us  like  brush- 
wood. Indeed,  such  was  the  impetus  which  the 
declivity  gave  our  troops,  that  we  rode  through 
the  French  column,  and  were  a  considerable  way 
beyond  if^  before  we  drew  a  rein.     But  our  suc- 


cess had  carried  us  too  far.  Before  us  were  a.  troop 
of  horse  artillery,  who,  after  discharging  their 
ricochets  in  our  faces  with  deadly  effect,  wheeled 
and  unlimbered  with  the  speed  of  lightning:.  On 
the  left  a  strong  body  of  infantry  was  advancing 
towards  us,  headed  by  Junot ;  while  Maasena  was 
bringing  up  a  squadron  of  heavy  cavalry  to  charge 
us  on  the  right.  By  this  time,  too,  the  broken 
fragments  of  Ney's  battalion  had  re-formed  upon 
our  rear;  and  thus  we  all  at  once  found  ourselves 
completely  hemmed  in  by  the  flower  of  the  French 
Peninsular  army.  But  it  is  in  positions  like  these, 
that  the  dauntless  hraveiy  of  the  British  veteran 
is  best  seen.  Here  was  glory  indeed  to  be  -w^on  ! 
On  every  side  flashed  the  deadly  musketry. 
Volley  after  volley  told  with,  shattering  efTect. 
One  ball  passed  through  my  thorax,  while  an- 
other pierced  my  left  shoulder.  But  I  had  no  time 
to  think  of  these  wounds  ;  for  I  presently  fonnd 
myself  engaged,  sabre  to  sabre,  with  Massena. 
The  struggle  between  us  was  long  and  despe- 
rate. I  have  never  encountered  a  better  swords- 
man than  Massena ;  and  the  result  might  have 
been  anything  but  favourable  to  me,  had  not  his 
charger  tumbled  over  a  spent  bombshell.  Avail- 
ing myself  of  the  accident,  I  made  a  furious 
cut  at  him,  and  his  sword-arm  fell  powerless  by 
his  nde.  I  should  have  spoiled  his  fencing  for 
the  future,  had  not  a  young  Frenchman,  dashing 
between  us,  given  me  enough  to  do  to  defend  my- 
self. 

Faint  with  loss  of  blood,  and  with  my  exer- 
tions, I  found  myself  gradually  giving  way  before 
my  new  assailant,  when  a  loud  huzza,  from  the 
hill  above  us,  rung  in  my  ears,  and,  taming  my 
head,  I  saw  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton's  brigade  dasli- 
ing  down  the  hill  to  the  assistance  of  our  now 
severely  shattered  troop.  A  deafening  shock — 
the  mingled  roar  of  artillery  and  earthquake  clash 
of  cavalry — rent  the  air ;  whilst  the  cheers,  whicli 
told  of  the  vacillating  fortune  of  the  fight,  rose 
amid  the  wild  scream  of  the  Highland  bagpipe. 
All  was  confusion  before  my  eyes,  and  I  remember 
nothing  of  that  dreadful  moment,  but  the  ferocious 
visages  of  the  Old  Guard,  as  they  stroked  their 
grim  moustaches,  and  prepared  their  bayonets  to 
receive  the  charging  squadron. 

The  young  Frenchman  continued  to  press  me 
with  unabated  fury.  By  this  time  my  troop  had 
retreated  to  some  little  distance,  so  that  I  was  en- 
tirely separated  from  them.  The  issue  of  our 
combat  was  still  doubtful,  when  a  cannon  ball 
struck  my  horse  in  the  shoulder,  and,  covered  with 
blood  and  foam,  he  rolled  to  the  earth,  bearing  me 
with  him. 

"  So  perish  all  faithless  English !"  said  my  op- 
ponent, waving  his  sabre  exultingly ;  and  in  that 
voice  I  recognised  one  which,  in  its  softer  accents, 
bad  often  charmed  my  ear.  Yes,  the  SeSora — 
for  she  it  was — had  thrown  aside  the  woman,  and, 
disguised  as  a  French  tiraiUeur,  had  sought  me 
through  all  that  ghastly  fight  to  slake  her  jealousy 
in  my  blood.  Such  is  the  fatal  fervour  of  the 
Spanish  maiden's  heart. 

My  fall  had  not  been  unobserved ;  for,  while 
the   Senora  was  yet  speaking,  an  ofiicer,  bare- 
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headed,  with  his  long,  darlc  hair  streaming  like  a  i 
meteor  from  his  haggard  face,  rode  up  to  the  spot.  | 
It  vras  Treryllian.     The  pallor  of  death  was  on  j 
Ills  brow,  and  the  blood  sprung  from  his  firmly- 
compresaed  lips.    "  Curses  on  you !"  he  exclaimed  ; 
**  yon  have  stripped  me  of  my  revenge  ;"  and, 
iivliirling  his  sabre  above  his  head,  he  rose  in  his 
saddle,  and  bringing  it  down  with  a  force  which 
Ijore   down  all  opposition,  he   struck  the  Senora 
to   the  earth ;  not,  however,  before  she  had  dis- 
charged her  pistol  in  his  face.    The  ball  took  efFect 
in  his  forehead,    I  saw  the  blood  gush  in  a  torrent 

from  his  lips.    He  reeled  in  his  saddle,  and  fell. 

•  •  «  •  « 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  my  senses 
returned.  I  was  lying  against  a  broken  gun  car- 
riage, with  my  head  leaning  on  a  military  chest. 
Around  me  lay  fearful  evidence  of  the  bloody  fray 
—dismounted  guns,  broken  wagons,  and  heaps  of 
dead  and  dying  rolled  in  blood.  At  some  distance 
from  me  I  observed  figures  moving  to  and  fro  about 
the  field,  removing  the  wounded  and  pillaging  the 
dead  ;  and,  from  their  uniform,  I  knew  but  too 
well  that  the  French  had  remained  masters  of  the 
field. 

I  was  stiff  with  cold,  and  my  wounds  smarted 
seTerely.  Feeling  myself  unable  to  rise,  my  first 
thought  was,  how  to  make  the  best  of  my  position 
till  some  good  Samaritan  should  come  up  to  me. 
I  pulled  a  cheroot  from  my  cartouche-box,  and, 
striking  a  light,  proceeded  to  smoke  with  what  se- 
renity I  could.  I  never  found  the  flavour  of  the 
Indian  weed  more  grateful  than  at  that  moment. 

I  had  commenced  a  second  cheroot,  when  several 
of  the  French  staff,  Murat,  Jnnot,  Ney,  Massena, 


and  the  rest,  approached.  The  military  chests, 
which  had  fallen  from  a  broken  wagon  near  me, 
had  obviously  attracted  their  attention.  I  saw  Junot 
strike  open  one  of  them  with  a  broken  gun-rammer. 
A  quantity  of  doubloons  rolled  to  the  earth. 

"C'est  a  moH"  cried  the  gallant  Ney,  dashing 
forward  and  snatching  up  a  handful  of  the  broad 
pieces. 

"  A  tot !  vilpendard  !  Notts  verrotu  fa,"  shouted 
Junot,  tapping  the  Marshal's  head,  as  he  spoke, 
with  the  rammer. 

"  IHie  milles  tonnires.  Qtioi  !  Frapper  un  Mari- 
ehal  de  I' Umpire  !  Gardes  vout,  inftLme  !  "  cried 
the  Marshal,  unsheathing  his  sword  and  rushing 
at  Junot,  who  with  equal  rapidity  stood  upon  the 
defensive.  They  went  to  work  with  all  the  ferocity 
of  disappointed  avarice  ;  while  their  fellow-generals 
seized  the  opportunity  to  appropriate  the  doubloons. 
They  were  still  busy  stowing  them  away  in  their 
haversacks,  when  Ney,  observing  them,  dropped  his 
sword,  and  exclaimed — "  Arretez  vous,  mon  cher 
Junot.    Reffardez  ces  voleurs  infamet !  " 

"  Sacristie  !  "  muttered  Junot,  and  they  both  be- 
gan to  drive  off  their  brother  generals  from  the  dis- 
puted treasure. 

I  thought  it  was  time  to  end  this  fun.  Not  far 
from  where  I  was  lying,  and  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  French  generals,  lay  a  barrel  of  gunpowder, 
which  bad  dropped  from  the  artillery  train.  The 
head  of  the  barrel  was  stove  in,  and,  with  a  cautious 
aim,  I  threw  my  lighted  cigar  into  it.  The  next 
thing  I  saw  was  Massena  following  Junot  on  his 
way  to  heaven  ;  but  at  this  moment  Marshal  Ney 
falling  across  my  body,  drove  what  little  breath 
was  left  me  entirely  out  of  it. 


ANTI-CORN  LAW  RHYME. 
THE  STARVING  MOTHER  AND  HER  CHILD. 


Oh,  bush  I  my  darling,  for  your  wail 
Distraets  my  bead,  and  pains  my  heart. 

I  hare  no  bread — ^no  bread  to  give, 
Yon  mnst  endure  fierce  hunger's  smart. 

I  pine  and  faint  with  hunger  too. 

And  other  cares  unknown  to  yon. 

Ob,  nestle  in  thy  scanty  straw 
And  try  to  sleep  away  thy  care  ; 

Yes,  sleep,  and  dream  of  happy  days, 
Of  blessed  ease,  and  dainty  fare. 

The  waking  hours  are  slowly  sped 

Amid  one  gnawing  rage  for  bread. 

Gaunt  fever  that  with  bnsy  death. 
Still  hovers  o'er  the  starving  poor, 

Assailed  us  in  our  lowly  shed. 
And  thy  poor  father  is  no  more. 

They  bore  him  out,  I  know  not  where. 

But  almost  yAah  that  I  were  there. 

I  saw  them  take  him  from  that  straw, 
I  spoke  no  word,  1  could  not  weep  ; 

Some  eursed  fiend  aye  bid  me  laugh. 
And  then  I  thought  I  did  but  sleep. 

I  msh'd  to  clasp  him  where  he  lay  ; 

I  did  not  dream  he  was  away. 

I  never  yet  could  rightly  tell 
What  people  mean  by  happiness  ; 

If  I  could  rest,  and  eat,  and  sleep, 
I  had  no  thought  of  other  bliss. 

I've  heard  them  sing  of  joy,  and  love. 

By  flow'ry  fields  and  sighing  grove. 


That  some  are  great  and  rich  I  know. 
And  oft  have  wish'd  such  lot  were  mine ; 

No  doubt  that  happiness  is  theirs  : 
When  do  they  toil,  or  starve,  or  pine ! 

Ah,  they  can  never,  never  know 

Dread  hunger's  terrors,  want,  or  woe. 

Beyond  the  grave,  I've  heard  it  said,* 

There  is  a  life  of  joy  and  peace, 
A  life  which  never,  never  ends. 

Where  want,  and  toil,  and  sorrows  eeasa. 
It  may  be  true,  I  scarcely  know, — 
Bat  if  it  is,  should  like  to  go. 

There  is  a  day  when,  to  the  church. 
The  people  crowd  to  hear  the  priest ; 

But  oh,  too  glad  to  be  at  rest, 

From  mill  and  labour  when  releas'd, 

I  never  went.    'Twere  vain  to  ask 

The  priest  to  stop  an  endless  task. 

Yon  sigh,  my  child  ;  as  the  dull  Ught 

Falls  on  your  pallid  face  yon  sigh 
In  sleep.    Oh  me,  it  is  no  sleep ! 

Or  what !  what  means  that  starting  eye  1 
'Tis  death  ! — 'tis  death ! — 'tis  death  1    Despair 
Has  done  its  worst :  thy  grave  I'll  share  1 

L.  n. 


*  See  "  Report  and  Appendices  of  the  Children's  Employ- 
ment Commission"  for  details  bearing  testimony  to  the  pas* 
sibility,  at  least,  of  such  a  state  of  ignorance  n  is  here  assumed. 
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b  the  breed  of  tlnglish  Squires  has  amazingly 
improTBd,  or  rather  been  completely  regenerated, 
since  the  days  of  Squire  Western,  it  is  not  less 
true  that  the  race  of  Scottish  Lowland  Lairds  has 
ameliorated  at  least  as  much  since  the  ag^  of 
Babnawhapple,  the  Lurd  of  Dumbiedykes,  and 
Morton  of  SUlnwood ;  those  flagrant  types  of  Scot- 
tish gentry,  among  whom  a  Jonathan  Oldbuck  of 
Monkbams  was  but  a  happy  accident.  If  proofs 
of  this  improTement  were  not  rife  on  erery  hand, 
the  recent  writings  of  Mr.  Samuel  Laing,  and  the 
work  now  before  us,  might  alone  establish  the 
fiact.  This  work  is  the  production  of  a  Berwick- 
shire Laird ;  and  the  best  book,  with  the  exception 
of  Dr.  Lang's  elaborate  historyofthecolony,  which 
we  have  yet  seen  upon  Australia.  Its  inferiority 
to  Dr.  Lang's  History  consists  in  the  absence  of 
facts  and  statistics.  This  is  a  want,  to  those  seek- 
ing merely  for  the  kind  of  information  which  may 
enable  them  to  concert  their  plans  and  regulate 
their  proceedings,  for  which  nothing  can  atone ;  but 
as  a  book  to  gratify  the  general  reader,  it  is  in  every 
way  superior  to  the  more  formal  work,  and  in 
one  respect  more  valuable  to  persons  meditotiag 
the  serious  step  of  emigration,  as  it  exhibits  the 
internal  state  and  prospects  of  the  colony  at  a  later 
period  and  during  a  disastrous  crius.  And  of 
all  these  rapidly-increasing  colonies,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  what  was  true  in  any  one  year  does 
not  exactly  hold  in  the  next,  whether  in  relation  to 
the  value  and  eligibility  of  land,  stock,  or  locality. 
Mr.  Hood's  eldest  son  had  gone  out  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life  to  New  South  Wales.  With  a  Scot- 
tish partner  he  first  settled  at  Bourolong,  in  the 
New  England  of  Australia,  and  subsequently  by 
himself  at  a  station  named  Connobolas,  a  pla<^ 
sufficiently  remote  and  wUd,  though  only  about 
two  hundred  miles  west  from  Sydney.  To  visit 
this  son,  to  spy  out  the  capabilities  of  the  land  of 
promise,  and  to  gratify  a  liberal  curiosity,  Mr. 
Hood  embarked  for  Australia  in  May  1841,  accom- 
panied by  a  younger  son,  who  bad  also  views  of 
settling  in  Australia. 

The  journal  of  the  voya^  out  in  an  emigrant 
ship  fills  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  volume, 
and  is  among  the  best  narratives  of  the  kind 
that  we  remember,  whether  as  regards  the  grati- 
fication of  the  general  reader,  or  his  instruction 
if  he  shall  become  a  voyager.  Mr.  Hood's  obser- 
vations and  hints  must,  we  should  think,  lead  to 
improvement  in  the  conduct  of  such  voyages. 
There  seems  indeed  great  room  for  reform  on 
board  of  all  emigrant  ships.  But  leaving  these, 
and  the  incidental  advices  given  to  voyagers  for 
the  promotion  of  their  personal  comfort,  we  shall 
cite  but  oiie  or  two  sentences  illustrative  «f  the 

*  Aiutnlia  and  the  East :  being  the  Nurative  of  a  Voyage 
to  New  Soath  Wales  in  an  Emignnt  Ship :  viUi  a  residence 
of  some  months  in  Sydney  and  the  Bush,  &c,  &c.  By  John 
Hood  of  Stoneridge,  Berwiskibire.  Octero,  pp,  m,  Lon- 
don :  John  Murray. 


Style  of  the  work,  and  pass  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter— Sydney  and  the  Bush.  Many  of  the  passen- 
gers in  the  crowded  vessel  were  Irish.  Scariet 
fever,  measles,  and  hooping-cough  had  broken  oat 
iuthe8hip,and  there  wasmuch  sufferinganddismay. 

The  Irish  heart  is  of  the  finest  porcelain  of  the  earili. 
More  affection  and  kindness  I  never  saw  di^layed  in 
my  life  thui  attongst  these  Irish  emigrants.  The  kos- 
band  and  fkther  is  to  be  seen  supporting  the  dioaping 
head  of  his  sick  wife  or  child ;  and  the  •mle  and  mother 
showing  all  the  t>etter  qualities  of  the  female  heart, 
while  oppressed  and  stricken  herself.  I  see  at  this  mo- 
ment sndi  a  group  before  me.  Silent  and  w&tchfbl  lies 
a  poor  man  supporting  his  partner  in  distress, — her  Iwad 
npon  Us  breast,  and  a  cliUd  in  her  arms,  whidi  she  is 
feeding  from  her  witiiered  breast,  when  any  diort  respite 
from  extreme  illness  enables  her  to  do  so ;  all  the  three 
are  one  mass  of  squalid  wretchedness,  painAil  to  look  at, 
but  rendered  interesting  by  the  air  of  resignation  and 
kind  fseling  in  the  countenance  of  the  man.  The  Saotdi 
are  apparently  less  afflicted.  Habit  reeonoiles  the  eje 
to  everything.  Poverty,  ShiJupere  says,  makes  as 
acquainted  with  strange  Mdfellows.  So  does  se»-cick- 
ness.  In  one  heap  of  discomfort,  we  see  on  the  main 
deck,  twenty  or  tiUrty  people  all  lying  together,  he*ds 
sad  feet,  without  their  delicacy  being  ounded.  Tbat 
iafluenee  that  draws  together  stranger  hearts  is  also 
iiere.  Several  young  men  and  young  women  have  ai- 
resdy  shown  a  predilection  for  each  other's  society  ;  and 
I  have  little  doubt  that,  shortly  after  Our  arrival,  there 
will  be  a  numerous  batch  of  marriages  at  Sydney.  .  . 
.  .  .  .  T  have  mentioned  that  our  Sooteh  and  Iiiah 
passengers  kept  themselves  separate.  This  evening;  they 
were  ranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ship.  The  Irish 
were  dancing  their  fandango-like  dances,  when,  to  the 
great  delight  of  us  Scots,  a  Blairgowrie  man  and  two 
other  Highlanders  struck  up,  in  admirable  style,  a 
whistling  trio — "  Scots  wha  ha'e  wi'  Wallace  bled,"  and 
"  John  Anderson  my  jo."  The  effect  was  electric  :  the 
airs  of  Scotia  on  the  wild  strange  sea  sounded  more 
toncbingly  to  us  than  they  ever  did  before. 

A  l>eautifhl  little  Greek  vessel  crossed  our  bowa  this 
evening,  and  hondreds  of  porpoises  played  aronnd  onr 
ship.  In  striking  oontoast  to  the  stormy  weatiier  and 
rough  seas  we  have  lately  bad,  tiiis  morning  has  arisen 
all  we  could  desire  it ; — a  beantiflil  sua,  mild  air,  and 
comparatively  smooth  sea ;  and,  better  than  all,  a  more 
favourable  vrind.  A  fine  day  at  sea  is  certainly  a  very 
delightful  thing ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  sadly  monotonoas, 
and  soon  wearies  the  eye.  How  different  from  the 
landscape  on  shore,  with  its  thousand  objects  and  end- 
less variety  of  tints  !  Here  all  is  one  vast  interminable 
heaving  mass  of  dazzling  deep-blue  water — there,  all  Uie 
varieties  of  light  and  shadow  give  interest  to  the  scene : 
thousands  of  animated  things  arrest  the  attention ;  the 
fiocks,  the  herds,  and,  were  thete  nothing  else,  the  sing- 
ing of  birds.  Here  the  grampus  and  porpoise  tumble 
and  dive  about,  but  they  are  mute ;  and,  for  the  meriin 
and  the  mavis,  we  have  the  scream  of  the  wild  sea-mew 
and  the  rapid  silent  flight  of  Mother  Carey's  chickens. 

How  often  has  the  flite  of  the  Pretident 

been  in  onr  minds,  and  fernwd  Uie  sabject  of  oar  dis- 
course !  Never,  till  now,  could  I  fully  estimate  the  on- 
utterable  horrors  of  her  end,  whether  by  firs  er  water. 
In  our  ship,  fire  is  toe  little  guarded  against ;  smoking 
is  allowed  too  liberally  both  fare  and  aft,  and  the  fires 
in  the  cook-shops,  and  the  lights  under  the  forecastle, 
are  very  disagreeably  brilliant,  and  at  too  late  hours.  I 
have  hinted  at  this,  and  an  order  was  given  for  "  doucing 
the  glim  "  earlier ;  bnt  as  yet  it  has  not  been  attended  to. 

Every  one  that  goes  to  sea,  for  however  riiort  a 
voyage,  most  lay  his  account  to  encounter  nt  least 
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one  airfal  and  perilous  stonn,  snch  as  no  man  has 
ever  before  met  with  and  surViTed.  The  Lady 
Keitnawaj,  llr.  Hood's  ship,  experienced  several 
fresh  gales,  as  saUors  term  violent  storms,  and  one 
really  terrific  hurricane ;  and  had  sundry  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  dangers  caused  by  accident, 
and  also  by  very  culpable  negligence.  Of  negli- 
gence, which  onder  such  circumstances  becomes 
serious  gnilt,  we  shall  give  but  one  instance. 

To-day  it  rains  heavily;  the  dense  atmosphere  and 
tluek  haze  are  melancholy ;  and  we  feel  more  depressed 
than  we  onght  to  do,  Trhen  we  reflect  npon  the  past,  and 
consider  that  the  Heads  of  Sydney  are  only  eighty  miles 
distant.  We  had  a  grand  but  stormy  sunset  last  even- 
ing, sad  to-day  all  is  again  dark  and  gloomy 

Tiit$iayj  12tA  Ottober.—'Whea  will  onr  troubles  end  t 
Last  night,  after  the  heavy  rain,  it  cleared  np,  and  by 
ten  o'clock  we  all  had  turned  in,  weary  of  the  day.  At 
eleven,  a  lond  voice  called  ont  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
passengers'  cabins,  "  The  lanthom,  Sir,  the  lanthom — a 
large  ship  close  upon  ns  to  windward."  It  appears  that 
the  only  ship's  lanthom  we  have,  has  been  most  impro- 
perly given  to  one  of  the  passengers  for  his  individual 
nse,  and  we  were  now  in  the  greatest  danger  fbr  waat 
<rfit(— the  lives  of  all  in  the  ship  in  jeopardy,  for  the 
aecommodation  of  one  person :  this  needs  no  comment. 
Before  the  lamp  conld  be  got  ready,  the  strange  ship 
had,  fortunately,  passed  us.  We  were  now  but  a  few 
miles  from  port,  and  in  the  very  run  of  ships  outward 
bound;  it  was  very  dark,  and  yet  onr  only  warning 
light  was  in  the  cabin  of  a  passenger.  Oar  captain  con- 
ftosed  to  me  next  day,  before  the  surgeon,  that  she 
passed  us  within  half  the  length  of  the  ship  ! — a  large 
ship,  on  the  opposite  course,  under  all  sail — the  collision 
mnst  have  sunk  ns.  The  heat  has  t>een  excessive,  and 
the  lightning  was  flashing  wildly  the  whole  night.  Early 
this  morning  I  was  awakened  by  a  tremendous  bustle  on 
deck,  and  on  quitting  my  l>erth  I  found  everything  in 
conftasion.  A  sudden  storm  had  arisen ;  we  were  quite 
unprepared,  uid  everybody  was  alarmed. 

This  storm  was,  like  its  numerous  forerunners, 
weathered ;  land  was  in  view,  a  pUot  on  board, 
and  things  beginning  to  look  more  and  more  Aus- 
tralian. 

The  boat  tliat  brought  onr  pilot  on  board  was  manned 
by  six  New  ZeaUmders ;  they  were  fine-looking,  athletic 
(iilloira,  with  good  expressive  faces,  copper-coloured,  and 
tattooed  in  every  part.  They  were  most  picturesquely 
dressed,  in  red  sliirls.  Their  boat  was  painted  light  blue, 
her  bows  were  scarlet,  and  the  shape  most  beautiftil ;  it 
was  long  and  narrow,  and  cut  through  the  waves  like  an 
arrow. 

Colonial  manners  and  minor  morals  must  have 
improved  considerably  since  Dr.  Lang  denounced 
large  classes  of  his  fellow  townsmen  so  unsparingly ; 
but  the  commercial  and  pecuniary  distress  of  the 
colony  at  the  period  when  Mr.  Hood  landed,  and 
which  has  since  reached  the  climax,  may  have  at 
that  time  somewhat  sobered  down  the  horse- 
racers  and  Sabbath-breakers  of  Sydney.  He  re- 
marks— 

We  liave  arrived  in  this  country  at  a  critical  moment : 
alarm  and  panic  prevail;  over-speculation,  as  it  is  alleged, 
has  been  going  on  to  an  extraordinary  extent ;  and  all 
credit  and  eoimdence  are  gone.  The  demand  for  money 
is  oiMxampled ;  bnt  there  is  none  to  be  had,  and  the  bill 
system  will  go  no  ftarther.  Many  oauaes  are  assigned 
for  this  distressing  state  of  affairs;  and  sundry  proposals 
are  now  brought  forward  to  give  temporaiy  reUef,  or 
rather  to  afford  a  barrier  against  the  ruin  that  threatens 
to  engulph  the  country.  Individual  snfllaring  is  very 
great,  and  in  some  oases  peculiarly  severe.  There  seems 
a  kind  of  "  taute  qui  ptut "  feeling  in  the  community, 
that  banishes  the  better  feelings  of  onr  nature ;  and  if  a 
ftw  pounds  are  wantiiig  t»  pay  debts,  or  to  neet  bills> 


an  execution  is  taken  with  as  little  compunction  as  I 
now  state  it,  against  those  with  whom  habits  of  business, 
intimacy,  and  fHendship,  have  t>een  hitherto  uninter- 
rupted. 

Government  also  appears  to  have  arrived  at  the  bottom 
of  its  strong-box ;  and  delays  occur  in  the  payments  of 
the  emigration  bounties,  which  cause,  and  Will  continue 
to  cause,  great  and  unexpected  inconvenience  and  loss. 
Our  surgeon  Is  alarmed  for  the  bounties  due  to  the  Lady 
Kennaway,  and  for  his  own  gratuities  and  salary ;  but  I 
trust  and  believe  this  is  without  foundation 

In  every  department  stagnation  and  pecuniary  pres- 
sure are  excessive;  and  for  those  that  occupy  the  credit- 
side  of  the  books  of  the  Sydney  Storekeepers,  the  times 
are  alarming  indeed. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  town  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectation. Although  the  houses,  even  in  the  principal 
streets,  form  most  striking  contrasts  as  to  architecture 
— a  handsome  stone  building  of  four  stories  being  fre- 
quently next  neighbour  to  a  slab  wooden  erection  of 
one,  still  the  great  length  of  some  of  the  streets,  and  the 
regularity  of  their  plan,  being  cut  at  fixed  distances  by 
others  at  right  angles,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  place 
altogether,  bordered  by  these  beautiful  bays  on  every 
side,  give  the  whole  an  extremely  imposing  efi°ect  to  a 
stranger. 

The  shops  are  very  handsome ;  and  were  it  not  that 
the  troUoin  are  so  villanously  bad  as  even  to  endanger 
life  at  night,  and  so  broken  up  as  to  appear  intended  as 
a  check,  or  at  least  a  punishment  to  drunkenness,  one 
would  have  pleasure  in  looking  at  these  signs  of  pros- 
perity, and  at  the  most  wonderiU  collection  of  mer- 
chandise, Aimished  by  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Some  of  the  shops  are  lighted  up  with  gas  ;  and  those  of 
the  confectioners,  silversmiths,  and  haberdashers  would, 
many  of  them  at  least,  not  discredit  Prince's  Street, 
Edinburgh,  or  that  street  of  streets.  Regent  Street, 
London.  .  .  ,  One  thing  that  pains  and  surprises  a 
stranger,  is  the  vast  number  of  grog-shops,  and  the  con- 
spicuous and  public  places  and  thoroughfares  selected 
for  these  wells  of  poison.  I  am  told  there  are  at  present 
in  Sydney  two  hundred  and  fifteen  of  these  dens  of  ini- 
quity ;  which  gives  one  public-house,  where  spirits  are 
sold  and  drunk  over  the  counter,  for  every  one  hundred 
and  forty  souls,  including  women  and  children !    .    .    . 

Shop  rents  in  Sydney  are  higher  than  in  any  tovm  I 
ever  was  in.  Those  of  the  corner  shops  in  some  of  the 
chief  streets — George  Street  and  Pitt  Street,  for  instance 
— range  froin  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred 
and  Uty  pounds  per  annum.  Retail  prices  are  enor- 
mous :  in  some  articles  two  hundred  per  cent,  upon  the 
prime  cost  in  England.  This,  together  with  there  being 
no  local  does,  and  very  few  taxes  of  any  sort,  accounts 
in  some  degree  for  these  high  rentals. 

This  report  of  extravagant  retail  prices  does  not 
tally  with  other  accounts  of  profits,  and  may  per- 
haps only  apply  to  articles  sold  in  the  finest  shops. 

Though  Sydney  boasts  of  several  splendid  public 
bnUdings,  and  many  handsome  private  houses,  it  is 
still  without  common-sewers;  a  want  which,  to  a  city, 
is  like  thatof  a  dandy  with  a  flashy  waistcoat,  cravat, 
and  glittering  pins,  without  a  clean  shirt  or  a  shirt  of 
any  kind  on  his  back.  This  applies  to  towns  nearer 
home  than  Sydney.  Mr.  Hood  waited  upon  the 
Governor,  Sir  George  Gipps,  and  is  on  the  whole 
favourable  in  his  report  of  that  once-unpopular 
functionary.  His  salary  of  i:5000  is  considered 
too  narrow  to  maintain  the  proper  state  of  the  fore- 
most man  in  the  land ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  manages 
with  less,  and  that  the  Australians  seem  eminently 
to  require  examples  of  that  frugality  and  sim- 
plicity of  living,  which  are  perfectly  compatible 

with  high  station  and  dignity  of  character. Our 

leaders  will  be  glad  to  hear  once  more  of  their  old 
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combative  acquaintance,  Dr.  Lang,  to  whom  Mr. 
Hood  does  no  mote  than  justice. 

Dr.  Lang  has,  I  belieTe,  fonr  times  braved  the  ocean, 
and  made  the  voyage  to  England  on  different  errands, 
bat  chiefly  on  the  affairs  of  his  charch.  He  has  obtained 
for  himself  the  character  of  great  pugnacity,  and  is  con- 
sidered not  to  be  very  scrupulous  as  to  either  his  lan- 
guage or  his  assertions  ;  and  will,  occasionally,  descend 
m>m  his  sphere.  I  believe  it  is  true  that  vice,  in  New 
South  Wales,  is  not  public  outrage  so  much  as  domestic 
iniquity.  But  it  is  rather  extraordinary  that  men  of  his 
calibre  should  not  see  that  their  thunders  lose  their  power 
whenharledatindividnalsinsteadof  atthemultitude ;  but 
Dr.  Lang  is  no  common  man.  I  went  on  Sunday  to 
hear  him  preach.  I  was  very  much  struck  at  first  with 
his  meagre  appearance,  Iiis  low,  flat  head,  unmarked 
features,  and  the  total  absence  in  his  countenance  of  the 
fire  and  force  of  genius.  He  strongly  resembles,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  day,  the  late  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh ;  the  resemblance  extends 
even  to  the  single  lock  of  hair  that  used  to  curl  over 
that  mild  and  thoughtful  brow.  Dr.  Lang's  forehead  is 
particularly  low,  and  bespeaks  none  of  the  intellect  and 
talent  which  he  undoubtedly  possesses  ;  phrenologically 
speaking,  it  is  a  poor  development,  as  far  as  I  could  see 
at  the  distance  I  sat  flfom  his  throne. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  left  the  church  conflrmed  in  my 
expectation  of  finding  in  Dr.  Lang  a  man  of  a  superior 
order  of  mind.  He  is  proprietor,  it  is  said,  of  the  Colo- 
nial Obtercer  newspaper  ;  and  writes  in  it  pretty  regu- 
larly, under  the  apology  of  its  being  necessary  to  com- 
bat the  opposition  the  Scotch  Church  has  within  itself, 
and  meets  with  f^om  others,  and  to  write  down  as  well 
as  preach  down  the  loose  principles  and  practice  of  the 
colony. 

Though  the  charges  in  the  best  hotels  are  very 
high,  board  and  lodging  seem  reasonable  in  Syd- 
ney, if  the  best  may  be  obtained  for  forty-five  shil- 
lings a-week.  Mr.  Hood  advises  all  young  settlers 
to  escape  from  Sydney  as  fast  as  possible ;  but, 
while  there,  counsels  all  who  hope  to  turn  "  their 
plack  into  a  bawbee,"  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
boarding-houses,  were  it  but  to  avoid  the  enervating 
consequences  of  the  seduction  of  those  temples  of 
luxuiy — fine  hotels ;  contrasting  as  they  do  so 
dangerously  with  the  discomforts  of  the  airy  cabins 
and  rough  fare  in  the  Bush.  It  is  weU  known, 
from  a  hundred  writers,  that  Sydney  is  a  fine  and 
finely-situated  town  ;  but  its  environs  are  also  pe- 
culiarly delightful. 

Many  of  the  private  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  deUgfatful  little  retreats,  placed  amid  beautiftal  gar- 
dens and  scenery,  wood  and  water.  Many  are  magnifi- 
cent in  their  architecture  and  dimensions.  When  yon 
inquire  the  names,  however,  of  some  of  them,  you  are 
amused  at  hearing,  in  reply,  a  nickname  generally  indi- 
cative of  the  calling  or  origin  of  its  possessor  or  builder. 
"  Frying-pan  Hall,"  for  instance,  a  very  handsome  cha- 
teau in  the  neighbourhood,  belonged  to  a  person  who, 
after  serving  his  term  of  bondage  of  seven  years,  fol- 
lowed the  useful  calling  of  an  ironsmith  !  It  is  not  safe 
to  be  too  curious  in  Australia,  as  to  either  fortune  or 
family :  we  must  take  the  good  the  gods  provide  us,  and 
the  civilities  tometima  vouchsafed  the  stranger,  without 
much  inquiry  as  to  the  pedigree  of  the  host,  or  the  mode 
in  which  his  wealth  was  acquired.  Personal  history  is 
at  a  discount ;  and  good  memories  and  inquisitive  minds 
are  peculiarly  disliked. 

When  I  landed  first  on  the  beach,  I  was  naturally 
desirous  of  being  relieved  of  my  baggage.  Small  as  it 
was  in  bulk,  I  should  have  in  vain  waited  for  anything 
of  the  nature  of  a  porter, 'or  cab,  or  coach.  There  are 
no  such  convenieneies  in  Sydney, — a  very  extraordinary 
deficiency  in  a  place  of  its  size.  A  dray  may  be  had  to 
transport  heavy  goods  landed  at  this  plaee,  if  yon  walk 


a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  town  ;  bat  the  lener  cai. 
veniencies  are  not  to  be  found. 

Evidences  of  civilisation,  however,  and  proob  ofoie'i 
being  in  a  land  of  money  and  of  clattei,  are  aeeg  og 
every  hand.  They  have  their  theatres,  amateur  theatri- 
cals, promenades,  balls,  concerts,  reviews,  bands,  ui 
other  amusements.        .        .  .... 

In  Sydney  one  naturally  looks  for  the  badge  of  tlie 
country — convicts  and  shackles.  In  the  moining,  fore- 
noon, and  evening,  large  bands  of  these  nnfortnuite  per- 
sons are  to  be  seen  marching,  two,  and  sometimes  thne 
or  four  abreast,  to  and  flrom  their  respective  placet  of 
labour.  They  are  nearly  all  dressed  alike,  in  a  garb  <i 
hodden  gray,  or  dock,  and  are  branded  wiUi  the  inidala 
of  the  place  of  their  confinement — as  P.  B.,  signil^rii; 
Paramatta  Barracks,  &o.  Some  of  the  greater  delii- 
quents  are  also  to  be  seen  in  bands,  chained  by  theukk, 
and  sometimes  to  each  other,  when  marching  ftom  tut 
place  of  imprisonment  to  another.  Some  few  are  dretml 
in  piebald,  brown  and  yellow  cloth;  so  that  should  tluf 
attempt  an  escape  they  may  be  instantly  known. 

The  tqiialor  carcmi  is  generally  written  in  the  snidLen 
cheeks  and  unhealthy  countenances  of  these  wretcbed 
men.  Many  have  a  stupid,  heavy  expression  ;  others 
have  conning  printed  most  manifestly  on  their  facet ; 
and  some  have  the  vUlain  written  in  every  feature.  1 
dare  say  I  may  be  in  error  in  my  observation,  tbat  tbe 
general  colour  of  eye  of  these  criminals  was  black  ;  bat 
certainly  the  eye  of  the  greater  part  of  the  offspring  of 
the  earliest  .convicts,  the  generation  now  peopling  Sydiej, 
is  of  that  hue.  The  convicts  are  guarded  to  and  boa 
their  work  ;  and  it  is  not  often  that  escape  is  effected : 
when  it  is,  the  bush  is  their  resort,  whence  the  perpetra- 
tion of  additional  crimes  generally  consigns  tbem  t« 
Norfolk  Island,  or  the  gallows. 

The  communication  with  the  interior  is  now  very  re- 
gular ;  mail  coaches,  as  they  are  termed  by  a  very 
strong  figure  of  speech,  run  in  every  direction,  and  tte 
scarlet-coated  postman  raps  at  your  door  almost  as  re- 
gularly as  at  home.  .  .  The  banks  of 
the  Paramatta  salt  water  liver  are  certainly  extremely 
pretty  :  gentlemen's  houses  stud  them  all  the  way  don 
throughout  the  eighteen  miles  ;  and  every  turn  and  bend 
of  this  arm  of  the  sea  presents  a  new  and  interesting 
landscape,  with  the  water  in  fh>nt,  and  for  a  back- 
ground the  eternal  forest.  I  do  not  know  a  finer  piece 
of  scenery  of  the  kind  than  that  of  the  river  banks  fnm 
the  town  of  Paramatta  to  Sydney. 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  but,  thankful  as  I  felt  to  etoaix 
ttom  theoceanon  first  setting  foot  in  this  country,  I  was  re- 
joiced [after  leaving  the  bush]  to  see  the  blue  sea  again. 

While  Mr.  Hood's  younger  son  went  o£F  to  his 
brother's  station,  he  amused  himself  with  looking 
about  him  in  Sydney.  Among  other  places  to 
which  he  went,  he  tells, 

I  went  to  what  is  called  the  Park  to-day— it  has  some 
other  name,  but  I  forget  it — to  see  a  few  soldiers  re- 
viewed, and  hear  the  band.  There  were  a  great  many 
carriages,  gigs,  horsemen,  and  pedestrians.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  I  had  seen,  in  the  open  air,  an  assemblage 
of  the  people. 

I  observed  no  good  steeds  on  the  ground  ;  and  I  hare 
scarcely  seen  what  in  Britain  would  be  called  a  well- 
shaped  horse  since  my  arrival.  Most  are  sheep-neckeJ, 
lanky-leggy,  weedy-looking  cattle.  This  was  a  gij* 
day,  and  I  should  have  supposed  that  the  best  would 
have  been  on  the  field  ;  but  possibly  it  isarolewiti  (M 
aristocracy  (\)  of  New  South  Wales  not  to  sport  tliejf 
best  nags  on  such  plebeian  occasions.  The  beat  wbue 
we  were  on  the  ground  to-day  was  very  great,  yet '"'' 
beyond  what  I  have  known  it  in  Scotland ;  »n<|  •)" 
weather,  in  its  changeableness  in  this,  the  April  of  Bntau, 
very  much  resembles  that  of  the  Englidi  Oetoier  w 
November.  But  here  no  change  in  leaf  or  grass  ">«" 
the  eye  :  universal  greenness  reigns  at  all  seasons.  !»• 
night  it  rains  violently,  and  lightens  as  it  doet  tti  «» 
other  country— sheet  upon  sheet,  flash  npon  flash,  uH""^ 
nating  the  whole  heavens  above,  and  earth  beneath,  wi» 
a  lurid  blue  glaring  light,  that  envelops  yon,  as  it  ww 
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»nd  blinds  yonr  eyes,  aod,  if  yon  are  walkiag,  compels 
yon  to  stand  still.  Here  it  often,  indeed  generally,  rains 
after  a  fashion  unknown  in  Enj;land — pouring  down  as 
If  a,  waterspout  had  burst  directly  overhead. 

The  precocity  of  the  female  sex  in  Australia  is  extra- 
ordinary. I  was  told,  the  other  day,  of  a  mother  thir- 
teen years  of  age  !  This  must  be  an  unusual  case ;  but 
at  fifteen  the  instances  are  niunerons.  At  tweWe  they 
have  the  form  and  appearance  of  women.  They  look 
much  older,  however,  Uian  they  are  ;  and  one  with  diffi- 
oulty  credits  the  extreme  youth  of  some.  I  am  not 
aware  that  life  is  proportionally  shorter  ;  indeed,  that 
ean  scarcely  yet  be  known  accurately  in  the  colony ;  but 
I  find  that  the  enamel  of  youth  and  beauty  is  gone  here 
at  an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  it  reaches  its  per- 
fection with  us.  The  young  men  and  boys  of  this  coun- 
try appear  sharper,  quicker,  and  more  manly  than  at 
home,  and  speak  with  a  keener  and  more  decided  confi- 
dence in  their  own  opioions.  But  in  this  also,  it  is  said, 
the  fhiit  does  not  fblfll  the  promise  of  the  blossom. 

The  Botanical  Garden  of  Sydney,  Mr.  Hood 
thinks  the  most  beautiful  spot  that  he  ever  saw. 
He  gives  us  but  few  city  interiors,  or  personal 
sketches.  The  following  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable : — 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  an  old  acquain- 
tance, who  possesses  one  of  the  most  splendid  villas  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive and  beantifUl  garden.  The  interior  of  the  mansion 
is  handsome  and  spacious,  and  fitted  up  with  good  taste ; 
comprising  in  its  many  elegancies  the  results  of  his  ex- 
tensive travels  in  Europe.  Mr.  B,  is  a  gentleman  very 
jnstly  esteemed,  and  is  an  active  member  of  many  of  the 
excellent  publio  institutions  in  Sydney  ;  and  his  ample 
fortune  and  high  respectability  are  just  those  lights  that 
settlers  in  this  distant  land  should  keep  ever  before 
them,  as  guides  to  show  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
prudence,  activity,  and  strict  integrity. 

His  gardens  are  most  beautifully  arranged.  Here  I 
saw  the  almond,  the  fig,  the  citron ;  the  blossom,  the 
newly-set  fruit,  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  orange,  all  on 
the  same  tree;  the  lemon,  the  loquat,  (an  excellent 
Chinese  fruit,  of  the  size  of  a  plum,  and  in  taste  resem- 
bling the  gooseberry,)  the  pomegranate,  the  grape,  nec- 
tarine, apricot,  and  pear ;  the  date,  the  aloe,  the  sugar- 
cane, the  strawberry,  and,  better  than  all,  the  delicious 
water-melon.  The  white  cedar  is  also  there,  and  the 
bamboo ;  the  dark  Norfolk  island  pine,  with  its  pelican- 
pouch,  and  the  weeping  willow,  in  all  their  vigorous  and 
graceflil  perfection.  Fifty  hives  of  bees  amuse  the  lei- 
sure hours  of  my  excellent  friend  and  his  lady.  .  ,  . 
While  merely  glancing  at  the  hoiptiality  of  Sydney,  I 
may  mention  meeting  at  a  dinner  a  person  of  name  and 
rank  in  his  own  land,  with  whose  career  considerable 

interest  is  associated — the  chief  of  G .     He  is  a 

large  muscular  man,  of  the  Marquis  of  T.  school.  His 
garb  was  a  blue  cap  with  a  tarnished  silver  band,  pea- 
coat,  thick  cloth  trousers,  and  no  waistcoat ;  and  in  this 
he  rode  seventy  miles  in  a  hot  wind.  Although  oiUri 
in  his  attire,  whenever  he  addresses  yon,  you  instantly 
recognise  the  gentleman.  He  made  himself  extremely 
agreeable ;  and  the  evening  passed  cheerily  away  under 
the  benign  influences  of  burgundy,  claret,  bock,  sherry, 
mareschino,  curacoa,  and  aqna  vitte. 

G has  settled  down  in  a  newly-discovered  district 

of  the  colony,  called  after  the  present  governor's  euphoni- 
ous snmame,  Qippt'  Land;  and  intends  to  cultivate 
cattle,  and  not  sheep.  The  country,  it  is  asserted,  suits 
the  former  best,  being  moist,  in  consequence  of  its 
vicinity  to  the  mountains  and  sea ;  and  he  is  now  char- 
tering a  vessel  in  order  to  remove  his  lady  and  establish- 
ment thither. 

Alone  in  the  wild  1  what  a  life  will  it  be  for  a  woman 
of  fashion  and  elegance,  with  native  blacks  on  every  side, 
and  her  home  regularly  guarded,  as  if  danger  were  ever 
at  the  door  1  She  ought  indeed  to  have  a  bold  Scotch 
heart.  And  yet,  when  one  casts  a  look  back  towards 
home,  what  is  life  in  the  far  highlands  and  islands  of 
Scotland  !  what  U  society  there  \  ox  to  the  sister  isle, 


"  that  first  gem  of  the  sea,"  as  we  ara  commanded  to 
term  it !  where  is  the  security  for  life  there  !  And  what 
a  change  to  6 himself  is  this  !  In  his  native  moun- 
tains he  was  laird — chief  "prince  of  all  the  land." 
With  his  tail  on,  his  clan  around  him,  he  was  mighty 
among  the  chieftains.  Now  his  country  owns  another 
lord — a  Southron ;  and  the  descendant  and  representa- 
tive of  his  chivalrous  and  ancient  race,  (for  a  time  only, 
I  trust,)  is  a  stockholder  in  the  wilds  and  woods  of  Aus- 
tralia. May  he  be  spared  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  his 
house,  and  one  day  tread  again  the  mountains  of  his 
fathers  as  their  rightful  lord  I 

Were  Mr.  Hood  to  consult  some  of  the  Glen- 
garry Highlanders,  long  since  exiled — happily  for 
themselves,  and  no  thanks  to  their  chiefs  !^-exiled 
to  Canada,  he  might  modify  bis  regret  that  the  head, 
in  the  due  revolution  of  human  events,  has  fol- 
lowed the  fate  of  the  tail.  There  have  been  harsh 
clearings  and  ejectments  ftom  other  estates  besides 
those  of  Irish  absentees.-^— While  among  Scottish 
Highland  emigrants,  we  must  describe  one  more, 
whose  fortunes,  if  not  quite  so  romantic  as  those  of 
the  chief  of  Glengarry,  are  to  the  full  as  important 
in  the  history  of  the  social  progress  of  the  race. 
^When  Mr.  Hood  was  travelling  by  very  indif- 
ferent roads— or  no  roads  at  all — and  very  slow 
stages,  to  bis  son's  station,  among  his  halting- 
places  was  the  hostelry  of  the  "  Green  Swamp," 
the  station  of  Lauchlan  Mackay. 

Our  next  hostelry  was  the  "  Green  Swamp,"  the  station 
of  Lauchlan  Mackay.  Here  we  rested  onr  horses  and 
ourselves ;  and  Lauchlan,  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the 
"  Green  Swamp,"  iHimished  me  with  his  history.  He, 
his  wife,  and  six  grown-up  children — three  sons  and 
three  daughters — ^were,  four  years  ago,  a  starving  family 
in  the  island  of  Coll ;  and  now  he  possesses  "  seventy 
head  of  cattle,  seven  or  eight  horses,  a  vineyard  which 
last  year  yielded  two  hundred-weight  of  grapes,  which 
were  sold  at  the  Bathurst  races  at  a  shilling  the  ponnd; 
and  a  '  bonny  farm,' "  giving  three  crops  of  oat-hay, 
self-sown  for  three  years,  without  plough  or  harrow; 
and  follows,  with  his  sons,  the  callings  of  farmer,  black- 
smith, and  innkeeper.  Lauchlan  monopolizes  and  pros- 
pers; and,  frvm  being  in  wretched  poverty  in  the  island 
of  Coll,  is  now  thriving,  rich,  and  happy.  "Had  it  no 
been  for  the  laird  himsel,  I  wad  ne'er  hae  gotten  frae 
Tobermory ;  for  I  was  a  gie  bit  abune  forty,  sir ;  and 
it's  no  easy  getting  aff  after  that  age.  But  I  was  the 
first  yemigrant  that  ever  went  fhie  Coll,  and  it  was  just 
lookit  over ;  and  weel  it  was  sae,  for  we  had  tint  the 
coo,  and  the  wife  was  like  to  gang  daft  on  our  hands 
a'tliegither — that's  her,  sir,  (pointing  to  a  moving  moun- 
tain,) she  hasna  yae  word  o'  English,  pnir  anld  crature 
— and  now  I'm  prood  to  say  she  has  mair  coos  than  she 
kens  what  to  do  wi' !"  Happy  Lauchlan  ! — what  with 
one  shilling  and  threepence  for  a  horse-shoe,  three  shil- 
lings per  bottle  for  porter,  and  three  crops  of  self-sown 
oats,  I  prophesy  that,  ere  long,  you  will  be  a  wealthier 
man  than  I'M  hiuudf! 

Small  settlers  are  a  description  of  persons  that  do  well 
in  this  country.  Possessed  of  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
they  purchase  one  of  these  allotments,  which  are  gener- 
ally backed  by  the  bnsh,  into  which  no  one  will  go,  as 
the  frontage  and  viater  are,  of  course,  preoccnpied ;  so 
that  after  tilling  the  allotment,  and  accumulating  a  little 
frind,  they  bny  cattle  or  sheep,  and  gradually  extend 
their  holdings:  such  persons  certainly  change  for  the 
better  in  coming  to  Australia.  And  just  so  with  a  still 
poorer  class,  who,  like  Lauchlan  Mackay,  have  only 
mechanical  and  labouring  skill  for  their  capital.  Laucli- 
lan's  whole  wealth  was  leren  pounds. 

We  must  return  to  the  regular  course  of  the 
narrative.  The  brothers  had  a  romantic  and  happy 
accidental  meeting  in  the  bush ;  and  the  Australian 
settler,  leaving  the  European  stranger  to  supply 
his  own  place  in  superintending  the  flocks  and 
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herds,  galloped  off  to  Sydney  to  welcome  and  escort 
the  father,  whom  anxious  affection  had  unexpect- 
edly brought  so  far. 

Our  arrival  was  nnknown  to  the  Anstralian ;  and,  of 
eoone,  his  sorprise  was  nnbonnded,  as  well  as  his  delii^t ; 
and  it  will  easily  be  beliered,  that  when  he  was  told 
that  I  had  crossed  the  ocean  to  risit  him, — that  I  was 
at  that  very  time  within  two  handred  miles  of  him,  and 
was  now  to  be  his  gaest  for  a  time, — there  was  little 
delay  in  maldng  arrangements  for  his  journey  to  Sydney. 
Uaving  placed  his  brother  at  the  head  of  afibira  daring 
his  absence,  he  the  next  day  monnted  his  horse.;  and  as, 
in  the  biuh  as  well  as  in  the  town,  erery  one  gallops  as 
if  on  an  errand  of  life  and  death,  he  was  by  my  side  on 
the  seoond  day.  Rapidity  is  the  grand  oharacteristio  of 
Anstralian  life  ;  and  the  habits  of  this  country  remind 
me  much  of  what  is  asserted  of  the  Americans.  "They 
are  bom,"  it  is  said, "  in  a  hurry ;  educated  at  fbll  tpe«i ; 
make  a  fortune  with  a  ware  of  the  hand,  and  loss  it  in 
like  manner,  but  only  to  remake  and  relose  it  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Their  body  is  a  locomotire,  travel- 
ling at  the  rate  of  ten  leagues  an  hour.  Their  thoughts 
are  a  high-pressure  engine.  Their  life  resembles  a  shoot- 
ing star,  and  death  surprises  them  like  an  eleetrio  shook." 
I  was  walking  in  Prince's  Street  to  my  lodgings,  when 
my  son  overtook  me.  I  heard  a  bounding  step  behind 
me  ;  and,  looking  round,  saw  a  countensnce  that  I  felt 
I  ought  to  know,  although  I  could  not  instantly  recog- 
nise it ;  but  the  very  first  accents  of  his  voice  removed 
all  doubt.  The  first  greetings  over,  I  began  to  ezamiBS 
my  boy.  He  was  but  eighteen  when  we  parted.  He 
was  altered,  of  coarse,  and  had  become  more  manly  in 
figure  and  face — ^bronzed,  older-looking,  diaitged  !  I  felt 
somewhat  disappointed  at  not  seeing  exactly  the  same 
slim  young  creature  that  had  left  me  three  years  before  i 
but,  if  I  had  lost  the  boy,  I  had  found  the  man  ;  and  so, 
after  a  second  look  at  his  garb — and  a  look  of  amaze- 
ment I  fancy  it  was,  for  his  toggery  partook  largely  of 
the  baekwoodsman's  style  of  costume — the  past  was  dis- 
missed with  something  like  a  feeling  of  regret,  and  the 
present  became  all  in  all.  The  negligence  of  dress  that 
these  sons  of  the  forest  indulge  in  in  this  country,  is 
somewhat  appalling  to  a  stranger.  The  face  is  adorned 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  beard  and  nonstaohe.  The 
dress  consists  of  a  cabbage-tree  hat,  as  luge  as  an  •am- 
brella  ;  a  round  cut-away  jacket ;  no  waistooat';  a  blaok 
glazed  belt  round  the  waist ;  white  tronaers  ;  and  fre- 
quently a  stock-whip  in  the  hand,  almost  as  long  as  a 
South  American  lasso,  while  clouds  of  smoke  uneeasingly 
issue  fh>m  the  mouth.  My  son  was  not  ifuitt  after  wis 
fashion ;  but,  had  I  met  him  in  the  recesses  of  the  bnsh, 
my  first  impulse  would,  I  confess,  have  been  to  have 
looked  to  my  pistols. 

But  for  the  costume  and  habits  of  settlers  and 
bnshmen,  we  refer  to  the  Austbaliait  Sketches,  of 
which  sketch  the  first  appears  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  Taiis  Magazine,  Mr.  Hood  purchased  a 
gig  and  two  horses,  and  father  and  son  at  once 
departed  for  the  bush.  On  the  road  the  inns  were 
found  English-like,  and  much  more  clean,  com- 
fortable, and  well-ordered,  than  the  hugger-mugger 
but  thriving  hostelry  of  Lauchlan  Mackay.  The 
first  stage  was  Paramatta,  the  seoond  town  in  the 
colony. 

It  is  now  the  beginning  of  the  Australian  summer, 
and  everything  around  me  is  f^sh  and  blooming.  Oar 
road  was  bordered  on  either  side  by  the  bush  all  the 
way,  except  spots  here  and  there  picked  out  and  par- 
tially cleared  of  wood,  with  wooden  and  sometimes  turf 
cottages,  resembling  those  one  sees  in  the  wilds  of  Loch- 
aber.  Miserable  as  such  dwellings  with  their  open 
crevices  must  appear  to  our  northern  notions,  they  are 
qaite  suffloient  for  this  mild  climate ;  and  their  neat  ap- 
pearanee  (for  many  of  them  are  white-washed)  made 
them  look  wonderfully  comfortable,  and  picturesque  too, 
as  the  night  drew  on,  when  the  light  shone  through  their 
crevices,  and  brought  them  into  -nvn  in  the  forest.    Be- 


fore day  elosed  ta,  we  passed  one  or  two  raJly  ■*»( 
places,  with  neat  and  pretty  gardens  and  vineyiNi 
around  the  cottages  and  paddocks,  as  the  adjeimv 
cleared  spaces  are  called  ;  but  the  continual  eniekiifof 
flrogs,  the  tormenting  everlasting  chirping  of  myriadirf 
locusts  and  insects  that  cover  the  trees  by  flie  wsy-siilt, 
the  dast  of  the  road,  and,  abore  all,  the  melancholy  ia- 
pressions  produced  by  the  nerer-ending  successioii  of 
public-houses,  with  the  tumnltuous  scenes  around  thdr 
doors,  greatly  detracted  from  the  pleasurable  feeliip 
we  experienced  in  this  emancipation  ftom  the  sea  uA 
the  city. 

The  eye  of  one  accustomed  to  Berwickshire  utd 
East-Lothian  husbandry,  <^  coarse  spied  oot  some 
strange  things,  and  many  more  things  were  miaed. 
Among  these  were  enclosures,  which  give  so  fin- 
ished and  secure  a  look  to  all  fields.  On  the  jour- 
ney, the  travellers  were  frequently  entertMned  at 
prirate  residences.  Hospitality  is  a  necenaiy  rir- 
tue  on  the  frontiers  of  the  bush. 

Zd  NoTtnber. — We  drove  this  morning  to  breikfut 
to  an  extensive  station  that  lay  on  our  way  to  Feiirit&, 
called  by  thej»r«tty  native  name  of  Bnoganabee.  Tfcs 
occupier,  an  English  gentleman  of  the  nameef  K — ) 
is  an  acquaintance  of  my  son's,  and  is  married  t«  tlie 
sister  of  my  friend  Mr.  D.  of  Sydney.  The  entrance  t« 
this  place  is  by  a  fine  avenue  throngfa  the  bush.  TIm 
house  is  most  peoaliar  in  its  style  ;  beantiAil  fcstoeu  o( 
roses  and  plants  lUmost  aonc«kl  it  fhnn  Bigbt;itiia 
delightful  spot ;  and,  like  most  hoosea  in  this  eonntty,  it 
encircled  by  a  broad  verandah  to  exclude  the  sun.  Ti* 
interior  was  as  pleasing  as  the  exterior ;  comlbrt  aad 
elegance  were  blended  in  all  its  arrangements.   Ur. 

K is  principally  engaged  in  rearing  stock  of  a  ncy 

superior  kind:  nags, with  pedigrees  as  long  m  tiieii 
legs,  and  bulls  and  cows  of  the  most  aristoeratie  Ueod ; 
he  is  considered  to  have  aome  of  the  best  in  the  oolosj. 
We  inspeeted  his  stock  Biinntely :  his  horses  and  msra; 
his  bulls  and  cows,  and  also  Us  oat-bay  ;  bad  toinip! 
(this  toot  does  not  grow  well  in  this  oountay ;)  gaol 
beet  and  mangel  wurzel ;  his  thriving  garden  irith  iti 
vines,  cabbages,  potatoes,  and  8tr»wl>errieB. 

Before  coming  to  Bungarrabee,  the  eoaatiy  is  ana 
continued  dense  wood,  except  at  one  or  two  places.  Om 
of  these  open  spots,  called  PioBpe<^  resembles  vwy 
mnch  the  country  above  Bennahie,  in  AbeideaWHis- 
The  hiUs  are  of  the  same  character,  with  a  Bimilar  hatf- 
h««gy>  half-cultivated  country  at  their  foot.  The  Up 
grounds  here  cannot  properly  be  called  hills,  but  »ai« 
is  a  general  resemblance  between  the  scenery.  .•°*JJ 
however,  on  the  hill-side  grows  the  vine,  and  u  tte 
swamp  the  best  land  grows  wheat,  oats,  and  maize ;  ■*• 
stead  of  hear,  oats,  and  heather.  This  place  bel^gjj 
a  Mr.  Lawson,  one  of  the  most  considerable  stoek-««i«B» 
in  the  colony;  and  his  house,  grounds,  and  vineyajWi 
seem  to  be  very  handsome  and  extensive.  There  i»  » 
little  modest  Ekiglish  chapel,  beautifully  sitiat«l  on  »• 
opposite  side  of  the  road  here,  at  the  end  ef  a  utua 
avenue  of  trees  cut  est  of  the  sofid  btuih,  that  1«»  a  pul- 
ing effect.  ^ .     .. 

We  left  Bungarrabee  after  one  of  the  roost  temM 
land  thunder-storms  I  ever  witnessed  ;  and  after  »  *•» 
drive,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  of  a  very  auiij  <i»> 
through  a  country  partially  cleared  by  the  roadnde,  MJ 
in  the  main  one  forest  of  eucalypti  orgum-te«*«>«^ 
brushwood,  reached  the  village  of  Penrith,  *»«»  "» 
proposed  passing  the  night  n  it,  » 

The  "  Rose  Inn"  at  Penrith,  was  found  all  Ui« 
even  a  fastidious  traveller  could  desire.  It  ^  ?"•■ 
bably  from  hearing  such  frequent  and  P"**?" 
complaints  of  slovenly  taverns  on  the  ■'*'*'^ 
quented  roads  in  America,  that  we  are  so  fflu 
struck  with  the  superiority  of  these  A°*~?^ 
way-side  inns ;  though,  it  must  be  confesjed,  tn* 
the  traveller  pays  for  his  superior  comforts. 

Here  we  are  at  the  nice  Uttle  village  of  Peimtljj'r™! 
iU  hostelry  of  the  Rose  Inn,  kept  by  «  John  and  H'^^ 
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hah  Perry,"  with  every  eomfort  about  ns.  The  cleanli- 
ness of  the  beds,  the  very  first  object  ■with  a  traveller,  is 
here,  as  at  Paramatta,  above  all  praiM.  From  their 
style,  one  can  scarcely  credit  that  these  inns  are  in  the 
bush.  Although  not  so  large,  the  rooms  are  as  comfort- 
ably and  completely  ftimished  aa  any  in  our  best  pro- 
Tincial  towns  ;  and  their  boaffet  is  covered  with  plated 
articles  of  all  kinds,  and  glass,  r^ady  for  use,  and  elean 

and  bright  as  they  can  be  made 

The  charges  at  the  ins  were  certainly  very  high  :  onr 
horses  cost  six  shillings  each  fo^  the  night  :  beds,  and 
the  usnal  meals,  are  tolerably  reasonable  ;  but  the  feed 
of  horses,  and  luxuries  such  as  porter  and  ale,  are  three 
hundred  per  cent,  dearer  than  in  England.  I  am  in- 
formed that  as  much  as  twenty  shillings  a-night  was 
paid  for  the  keep  of  a  horse  in  the  dear  years  1 837-6-9. 

The  oonntrj,  after  leaving  Penrith  and  coming 
in  sight  of  the  Cow  Pasture  river,  resembled,  as  Mr. 
Hood  thonght,  the  rich  carse  of  Falkirk ;  though  it 
is  not  yet  so  well-studded  with  hamlets  and  farm- 
houses as  that  celebrated  locality.  And  now  the 
Smu  plains  were  traversed,  aud  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains penetrated  by  a  pass  mote  dangerous  and 
grand  than  KiUiecrankie.  But,  alas !  there  were 
here  no  Tummel  or  Garry ;  and  this  was,  besides, 
the  second  of  a  series  of  those  blighting,  dry  sea- 
sons, which  are  the  greatest  drawback  of  ail  the 
Australian  colonies.  Mr.  Hood's  brief,  incidental 
descriptions  convey  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  Aus- 
tralian landscape  ;  for  we  should  imagine  that  his 
sketches  are  nearly  equally  applicable  to  the  bush 
in  all  the  colonies. 

We  are  now  quite  in  the  bnsb,  in  the  midst  of  a  world 
of  trees  that  are  unknown  out  of  Australia :  the  red, 
ivhite,  and  yellow  gum-trees ;  the  stringy  bark,  and  the 
mimosa  or  acacia,  with  its  yellow  flower,  and  its  sweet 
perfume,  lined  onr  road  occasionally ;  and  the  twelve 
miles  we  drove  before  breakfast  were  once  or  twice  en- 
livened by  drays  and  teams  of  bullocks,  winding  their 
slow  and  clumsy  way  to  their  far-off  homes  in  the  wild. 
The  bnsh  ought,  in  proper  language,  to  be  called  the 
forest :  it  is  an  interminable  world  of  large  timber,  in- 
terlaced below  with  young  wood  springing  up  of  the 
same  trees,  chiefly  the  gum  tribe  or  eucalyptus. 

Thus  far  in  my  drive  I  have  not  seen  one  P^teh  of 
what,  at  home,  would  be  called  good  grass.  With  the 
exception  of  one  small  fleld,  I  have  seen  neither  white 
nor  red  clover ;  but  the  yellow  or  hop  kind,  is  not  un- 
common. We  have  not  yet  had  many  birds  to  enliven 
onr  way,  but  shall,  I  am  informed,  when  we  get  ftirther 

to  the  west 

The  never-ending  forest  soon  grows  wearisome  to  the 
eye ;  and  the  roads  are  so  bad  that  it  requires  all  one's 
attention  to  prevent  the  veliicle  trom  upsetting,  or  falling 

through  the  holes  in  the  bridges ! The 

com  given  to  the  horses  in  this  country  is  not  oats,  but 
Indian  com  or  maize ;  very  excellent,  if  not  preferable 
food.  Oats  are  ouly  grown  for  hay :  when  cat  green, 
and  properly  winnowed,  they  make  most  excellent  fod- 
der. This,  and,  in  some  places.  Income,  are  the  only 
representatives  of  rye-grass  and  clover  in  this  land. 

The  inns  are  not  placed  with  reference  to  the  conve- 
nience of  travellers,  but  with  reference  to  water, — that 
scarcest  and  most  valuable  of  all  articles  in  Australia. 

ith  Notfmber. — We  started  this  morning  at  seven,  and, 
by  a  road  which  one  would  be  inclined  to  say,  was  not 
made  for  cirilized  man,  horse,  or  even  bullock-dray, 
reached  Jager's  inn  to  breakfast,  at  the  foot  of  the  oele- 
bratod  Mount  Victoria.  In  our  way  we  passed  some  of 
the  noblest  and  grandest  scenery  I  ever  beheld  ;  and  by 
a  most  wonderful  road,  a  new  and  enormous  work,  de- 
scended into  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  through  a  pass  cut  partly 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  ti^i  faUii^g  $<)me  thousand  fbet  in 
a  circnitons  route  of  little  more  than  two  miles  and  a 
half.  This  is  a  l»xge  and  commodious  inn,  excellent  in 
every  way,  and  most  romantically  situatod.    The  first 


view  we  had  of  the  vale  firom  the  monntain-lot),  strhett 
me  as  having  some  resemblance  to  Highland  and  Welsh 
scenery ;  but  the  nniversal  wood  did  not  permit  the  idea 
to  last  long.  There  are  a  few  green  patohes  of  open 
land,  here  and  there,  intoispersed  in  the  low  ground ; 
but  around,  behind,  on  every  side,  the  view  is  hemmed 
in  by  the  boundless  forest.  These  patches,  however, 
with  a  cottage  generally  dotted  upon  them,  are  a  great 
relief  to  the  eye.  We  lost  a  horse's  shoe  at  the  village 
of  the  vale,  whieh  omuists  of  four  or  five  hoascs ;  and 
the  rural  Vnioan  protested  to  my  son  he  had  seen 
me  in  Wales.  He  left  it  only  last  year :  I  was  there 
some  years  ago,  and  it  may  have  been  so.  This  peace- 
ful valley  is  soon  passed,  and  again  do  terrace  upon  ter- 
race, mountains  upon  mountains,  uplifted  to  the  clouds, 
and  covered  with  fteiest,  distress  the  eye. 

We  are  now  nearly  a  hundred  miles  f^om  Sydney,  in 
the  wilderness  of  Australia ;  and  I  have  as  yet  seen  no 
blacks,  no  bushrangers,  no  snakes,  no  kangaroo,  no  emu, 
nor  any  of  the  Anstralian  wonders.  Indeed  it  has  been 
too  like  home  in  some  respeote ;  for  a  dense  fog,  like  the 
mists  on  our  own  hills,  wetted  ns  to  the  skin  all  day, 
and  scarcely  permitted  us  to  catoh  oooaeional  glimpses 
of  the  high  upheaved  rocks  by  which  onr  path  led.    . 

After  leavug  these  peaceful  retreats, 

we  began  to  mount  onr  last  and  worst  range,  which 
seemed  to  have  no  summit.  We  at  last  arrived  at  a 
prettily-situated  inn,  called  "  Rottens,"  where  her  Ma- 
jesty's portrait  swings  betwixt  two  poles,  inriting  all 
her  loyal  subjects  to  halt  there.  From  the  sammit  of 
this  monittain,  the  eye  stretches  ever  a  whole  world  of 
ranges,  towering  one  over  (he  other,  and  all  covered 
with  Ibrest, — the  dismal-lookiBg  gum  and  stringy  bark 
trees,  which,  seen  in  eertaia  lights,  have  at  a  distance  a 
gloomy  reddiah-browa  shade,  that  give*  a  somkre  char- 
aeter  to  this  country.  When  near,  the  hue  of  all  the 
tribe  of  eucalyptus  is  that  of  our  gray  saugh  or  willow, 
and  the  leaf  is  of  exactly  the  same  shape ;  but  in  the 
mass  in  the  distance,  at  evening,  it  is  dosky,  and  dark, 
and  painful. 

For  the  first  time  sinee  I  landed  in  the  colony,  my 
spirits  gave  way.  When  looking  abioad  from  this  moun- 
tain on  the  interminable  forest  around  me,  I  confess  I 
did,  for  a  time,  wish  my  sons  and  myulf  were  again  in 
our  own  native  land.  But  the  interior  ef  the  inn  in 
some  degree  made  us  fi>rget  the  desolate  scenes  around 
OS.  A  large  eheerftil  wood-flre  was  bumiag  o«  the 
hearth ;  the  room  was  neatly  furnished  with  the  usual 
showy  sideboard  ef  bright  plate  and  crystal;  and  a 
good  meal,  consisting  of  green  tea,  (black  tea,  or  coffee, 
are  not  much  used  in  Australia, —  the  very  labourers 
consume  only  green  tea,)  e|^,  excellent  home-baked 
bread,  beef-steaks,  &c.,  served  to  dissipate  my  gloomy 
reflections.  Fires  are  rarely  needed  in  this  country,  and 
fl>w  houses  have  grates.  1*110  woed-legs  blaze,  as  in  the 
Highlands,  on  a  clean  hearthstone. 

The  next  stage  was  Lauchlan  Mackay's,  which 
we  have  already  seen ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  good 
progress  had  been  made,  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
seventh  day,  young  Mr.  Hood's  lonely  station  was 
reached,  placed  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  from 
any  other  habitation.  The  country,  in  point  of 
soil,  Unproved  as  they  approached  Connobolas,  and, 
when  there,  was  found  better  than  any  that  had 
been  passed. 

As  we  drew  near,  we  got  a  good  view  of  his  rtiw,  as 
sheep-walks  are  called,  which  form  a  long  streteh  of 
country,  on  the  slope  of  a  glen,  ending  in  tiie  towering 
top  of  the  lofty  Connobolas,  a  mountain  seen  f^om  a 
great  distance,  and  said  to  be  about  4,450  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  We  left  the  dray  traok,  called  a  road, 
some  miles  before  coming  to  his  residence,  and  took  to 
the  bvih.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  first  riew 
of  his  gunyah  or  house :  it  belonged  to  no  recognised 
order  of  architecture.  However,  I  was  too  much  re- 
joiced at  finding  myself  at  the  end  of  my  hmg  journey, 
to  feel  inclined  critically  to  inspect  lus  demioile ;  but 
felt  thankful  that  the  object  of  my  journey  was  sow 
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likely  to  be  fttUiaed,  and  that  I  was  permitted  to  see 
both  mj  Bons  safe  and  well  in  the  land  of  their  choice. 

The  ranges  of  the  station  were  most  extensive, 
and  it  appears  to  have  possessed  several  natural 
advantsgies.  However,  as  seems  common  to  all 
young  settlers,  Mr.  Hood,  junior,  still  wishing 
"  to  better  himself,"  had  turned  hb  views  to 
Moreton  Bay,  which  was  then  in  high  vogue  as  a 
place  of  settlement.  His  father  set  himself  to  ex- 
amine and  balance  the  advantages  of  the  two  loca- 
lities, assuming  in  all  his  speculations  and  calcula- 
tions, that  vMol  is,  and  must  long  remain,  the 
staple  of  Australia,  the  onfy  exportable  commodity, 
and,  consequently,  that  upon  which  the  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  colony  and  the  settlers 
must  for  generations  depend. 

Mr.  Hood  exerts  his  philosophy  in  the  bush; 
knowing  well  that  a  man  cannot  carry  into  the 
Highlands  "a*  the  comforts  of  the  SatU  Market 
at  his  tail,"  and  makes  the  very  best  of  the  lodge 
in  the  wilderness ;  though  he  permits  us  to  see 
many  discomforts  which  his  Australian  son  hod 
by  this  time  happily  forgotten.      He  says, — 

We  must  make  oorselres  as  comfortable  here  as  we 
can.  I  have  now  been  three  days  in  this  far  ooiner  of 
the  wilds  of  the  bosh  ;  sleeping  and  living  very  com- 
fortably, despite  the  nncontlmess  of  onr  abode. 

"  Porta  Donuu  Magna  Quia,"  was  written  over  some 
Boman  door ;  and  here  we  do,  indeed,  rejoice  in  a  small 
and  qaiet  honse.  It  is  divided  into  two  rooms,  not  by 
any  wall  or  partition,  but  by  my  old  cloak,  which  is 
made  to  do  duty  as  a  curtain.  The  abode  is  as  primi- 
tive as  anything  can  well  be.  It  was  erected  in  a  day, 
and  is  formed  of  slabs  of  bark,  supported  by  boughs  of 
trees.  Daylight  or  starlight  penetrate  it  at  every  cor- 
ner, affording  to  those  of  an  astronomical  tarn  excellent 
opportunities  of  studying  the  heavens,  while  they  recline 
on  their  conch;  admitting,  too,  aa  freely,  the  cold  by  night 
as  the  heat  by  day.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  torments  of 
myriads  of  flies,  and  the  apprehension  of  an  attack  from 
the  bnsbrangers,  who  prowl  about  these  mountainB; 
with  no  door  to  the  mansion,  a  sheet  for  a  carpet,  and  a 
thing  called  "  a  stretcher"  for  a  bed,  placed  beneath  tbe 
bare  bark  of  the  sloping  roof,  I  have  slept  aa  soundly  as 
I  ever  did  on  my  own  bed  in  my  own  home. 

We  rode  out  to-day  to  survey  the  run  :  we  vrent  to 
the  foot  of  the  "  Old  Man  of  Connobolas,"  as  the  highest 
monntain  is  called,  and  saw  there  the  house  ooonpied  as 
a  station  by  my  son's  predecessor  ;  and  a  more  seques- 
tered and  beaotiAil  spot  I  never  beheld.  In  front,  the 
mountain  towers  in  three  high  ridges,  wooded  to  the  sum- 
mit, with  here  and  there  spots  green  and  devoid  of  trees. 
A  little  streamlet  runs  before  the  door,  and  behind  and  on 
both  sides  the  dense  forest  shuts  in  the  honse.  Two  glens 
stretch  upwards  ftom  the  spot,  and  lose  themselves  in 
the  recesses  of  the  ranges  ;  and  one  of  them — the  chan- 
nel of  the  "  creek,"  as  the  rivulet  is  called — winds  down- 
wards to  the  gnnyah. 

A  path,  admitting  of  the  passage  of  a  gig  or  dray, 
leads  to  Boree,  a  district  of  country  fourteen  miles  off, 
where  onr  nearest  neighbours  reside.  This  npper  sta- 
tion is,  indeed,  a  sweet  place,  and,  but  for  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  the  bushrangers,  who  scruple  not  at 
anything  to  obtain  a  booty,  however  small,  and  to  whom 
no  one  dare  give  food  or  water,  lest  the  law  punish  the 
charity,  it  would  be  a  delightful  retirement  from  all  the 
ills  of  life — a  perfect  hermitage.  My  son  proposes  mov- 
ing thither  shortly.  The  distance  from  any  other  habi- 
tation, and  from  help  of  any  kind,  when  needed,  would, 
to  me,  be  a  great  objection  to  this  or  any  such  situation. 
But,  in  this  strange  country,  it  is  considered  no  objec- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  held  to  be  an  advantage.  It 
is  not  long  ago  since  a  gentleman  in  the  county  of  New 
B^nglaod,  challenged  a  new  comer  for  "  fitting  down" 
within  ten  miles  of  him,  which  be  considered  to  be  so 
encroachment  on  his  runs.     Pitlh<}  down  is  the  expreii- 


sion  nsed  by  the  blacks  for  encamping  or  settling  atia; 
place. 

I  had  beard  so  mnch  of  the  &re  of  the  bush,  that  tlie 
very  word  "  damper"  was  associated  in  my  mind  irith 
something  like  the  black  bread  of  Russia,  or  the  |iiiie 
bread  of  Sweden.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  tbit  it  ii 
the  very  best  bread  I  ever  ate.  The  merino  mottoiiu 
very  excellent,  though  not  equal,  in  my  opinion,  to  out 
blaekfikoed  wedder ;  and,  what  with  the  hundred  sliafej 
which  flour  assumes  in  this  country,  and  other  lids, 
living  in  the  woods  is  as  good  as  any  one  need  dean, 
albeit  the  service  is  not  of  plate,  nor  the  variety  of  viuds 
very  great.  At  one  honse  at  which  I  have  bees,  il- 
thongh  it  was  that  of  an  extensive  stockholder,  and  one 
which  might  be  called  a  superior  establishment  ia  tliat 
parts,  the  remnant  of  a  broken  tumbler  did  serrioe  u  & 
mustard-pot,  a  tilrer  salt-cellar  was  the  point  of  ittick 
for  every  knife,  black  bottles  passed  for  decanten,  lod 
one  tumbler  did  the  duty  of  five. 

In  the  bush  Mr.  Hood  found  one  old  frind, 
whom,  next  to  his  son,  he  must  have  been  rejoiced 
to  meet  with, — a  worthy  repeaentative  of  the  pri- 
mitive and  hereditary  hind  of  Scotland,  before  the 
era  of  the  bothy  system  and  of  the  plongb- 
man  changing  his  place  at  every  six-months' 
term. 

My  old  servant,  James  Simpson,  whom  I  aUoned  to 
accompany  my  eldest  son  to  this  country,  has  been,  in- 
deed, a  great  assistance  and  comfort  to  him.     He  ii«l 
been  wiUi  me  all  bis  life,  and  his  father  had  lived  for 
sixty  years  in  the  service  of  onr  fiunily  ;  it  was,  tbert- 
fore,  not  without  reluctance  that  I  parted  with  Ub. 
Faithftil,  intelligent,  and  carefnl,  James  is  just  the  mp- 
port  needed  by  my  son  in  all  the  dilemmas  incidental  to 
auch  a  country,  and  such  a  neighbonrhood  and  popnls- 
lation.    His  wonder  was  excited  to  the  uttermogt,  on 
bearing  I  was  really  in  Australia.   His  pleasure  did  not 
display  itself  at  the  first  moment  of  onr  meeting,  as  I 
expected.    Ho  afterwards  explained  the  cause.  "  1  vis 
quite  dung  doon  donnerit,  whan  I  saw  the  Isinl ;  1 
canna  ooncet  what  doonned  me  ;  I  was  raal  glad  to  aw 
him  ;  bit  I  dinna  ken  hoo,  I  couldna  speak  it."    /,bow- 
ever,  saw  the  cause,  James  ;  and  I  gladly  took  joar 
hand  as  that  of  an  attached  friend  in  a  far  foreign  Und. 
"  Eh,  sir ;  I  little  ever  expeckit  to  see  you  here  !"  w« 
said  so  truthfully  and  naturally,  that  I  rained  tiie 
words  more  highly  than  I  should  have  done  the  best 
turned  compliment.      And  the  very  sight  of  Jamea  re- 
turning at  evening  from  the  hills,  quietly  fullom'ng  his 
flocks,  is  pleasant  to  me  ;  and  I  make  it  a  rule  alm;s  to 
meet  him,  as  soon  as  the  sheep-bells  and  the  bleatias 
reach  my  ear. 

James  is  a  good  deal  altered  since  he  left  Scotland. 
He  wears  his  chin  in  colonial  fashion,  with  a  beard  as 
long  as  a  Hebrew's,  which  makes  him  look  like  a  Cue- 
sadc.  His  manner,  too,  is  changed,  more  self-posaessetl 
and  more  independent;  and  he  can  say  ''•"•"^"l 
— ^the  nsnal  Australian  salutation — with  as  mock  »»•" 
^«ri«  as  an  American.  Bat  he  has  not  yet  acqnired 
that  disagreeable  nasal  twang  with  which  it  ia  P"" 
nounced,  and  which  is  purely  Australian. 

Our  hours  in  the  bush  are  very  early  ;  we  rise  at  six, 
and  retire  to  our  couches  at  nine..  One  of  the  first  tliuga 
done  in  the  morning,  is  to  look  in  the  direction  we 
horses  Aould  be.  On  looking  across  the  forest  t»-«ay 
we  could  not  see  any  of  them,  and  without  them  w- 
thing  can  be  done.  Stables  are  not  much  nsed  >'  "^ 
open  wood  is,  generally  speaking,  the  only  stable,  ana 
hobbles  the  only  halter.  To  seek  and  And  was  |''''^; 
step.  My  son's  experience  led  him  to  the  belief  •»• 
they  were  only  gone  to  the  ranges,  and  would  wt'P 
when  the  sun  got  high.  James,  however,  '"  ""■ 
patched  to  Boree,  the  place  at  which  o"'.™  ,  „ 
had  been  purchased,  as  it  was  possible  he  migbt  n> 
returned  to  his  old  abode.  But  he  had  hia  troubic  tor 
nothing :  at  noon  they  aU  came  gaUopin*;  W"'- 
They  had  gone  to  the  ranges  in  their  wandering  <i"j 
ing  the  night,  and  were  driven  home,  as  °T  ,. 
had  foretold,  by  the  miUry  heat  of  the  stin.   J""'*" 
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abaenoe  afforded  my  yonnger  son,  Alexander,  the  first 
opportnnity  of  following  his  chosen  vocation.  His  man, 
Lake,  knew  nothing  of  a  bashman's  life  at  present,  and 
had  a  wholesome  apprehension  of  bushrangers,  blacks, 
snakes,  and  all  snoh  horrors  ;  and  his  master,  therefore, 
determined  to  accompany  him  on  his  first  essay  in  sheep- 
tending,  the  other  men  Iwing  off  with  their  own.  He  and 
John  Luke  are,  therefore,  away  with  the  merinos,  pipes 
in  month — ^no  oaten  reeds,  but  actual  tobacco  day* — for 
the  pastures  among  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Hood  makes  here  some  judicious  animadvert 
sions  upon  the  trouble  of  gathering  back  wander- 
ing flocks,  cattle,  and  horses ;  but  this  seems  an 
evil  not  easily  remedied  in  a  country  where  labour 
is  very  dear,  fences  nearly  unknown,  ranges  wide, 
and  neighbours  unscrupulous.  Mr.  Hood  saw 
no  wild  animals ;  and  the  birds  were  tuneless,  and 
fewer  than  with  us.  Among  the  variety  of  wild 
plants,  he  met  with  nothing  that,  in  Scotland, 
-would  be  called  grau.    The  party  visited  Captain 

E of  Boree,  one  of  their  next  neighbours, — 

though  more  than  fourteen  miles  off,  —  who 
had  a  large  and  thriving  sheep  station,  which, 
at  this  time,  had  suffered  so  much  from  the 
drought  of  two  successive  summers,  that  the  soil 
looked  like  arid  sand.  The  homestead  consisted 
of  a  large  cluster  of  wooden  huts. 

Both  Borees  were  esteemed  as  nearly  the  best  sheep 
stations  in  this  part  of  the  colony ;  and,  until  lately, 
were  well  watered  by  a  chain  of  ponds  supplied  by  the 
rivulet  that  passes  Connobolas :  lying  low,  moreover,  the 
heat,  though  excessive,  was  well  suited  to  merinos; 
which,  provided  they  have  plenty  of  food  and  water, 
cannot  be  in  too  warm  a  situation.  But  last  year,  and 
this  also,  the  drought  has  been  so  great,  that  even  these 
favoured  stations  have  suffered  dreadAilly,  and  are  now 
looking  as  if  the  whole  was  arid  sand,  or  red  earth. 

Captain  R 's  fields,  enclosed  as  usual  with  pales, 

were  as  large  as  those  in  Scotland,  and  were  studded 
over  with  mares  and  foals ;  the  cleared  ground  beyond 
was  similarly  enclosed,  and  would  bear  comparison  with 
the  park  of  any  noblemen  in  England.  The  open  plain 
in  fh>nt,  with  its  semicircular  background  of  forest, 
looked  more  inviting,  more  British,  than  anything  I 

have  seen  here.    Captain  R was  not  at  home ;  but 

we  found,  instead,  a  relation  of  the  immortal  Sheridan 
residing  there,  who  did  the  honours  of  the  house. 

This  is  sheep-ehearing  time — the  most  important  season 
of  the  year  in  Australia.  All  was  activity  and  bustle, 
and  extensive  were  the  operations  which  were  in  progress. 
The  sheep  was  first  dipped  into  hot  water,  and  then 
into  cold — a  regular  Rossian  bath,  the  wool  meanwhile 
being  washed  careftiUy  with  the  hand ;  when  well  dona, 
this  leaves  it  white  and  clean.  The  hot  water  is  used, 
beeanse  the  lime  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  is  thought  to 
possess  some  quality  that  darkens  the  fleece.  The  flock 
was  all  merino ;  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  animals  in 
such  good  condition  on  such  miserable  pasture.  Clip- 
ping, sorting,  packing,  and  branding  were,  also,  all  going 
forward.  The  clipping  struck  me  as  being  done  in  a 
slovenly  way,  and  with  great  cruelty  to  the  sheep.  .  . 

After  leaving  Boree  Cabonne,  we  crossed  the  creek, 
and,  about  a  mile  further  on,  arrived  at  Boree  Nyrang, 
just  as  dinner  was  about  over ;  and  here  we  found  Capt. 

R f  who  also  gave  me  a  polite  invitation  to  spend 

some  time  with  him,  either  at  Boree  Cabonne,  or  at  his 

homestead,  near  Bathurst.    Mr.  B received  us  very 

kindly,  with  a  warm  welcome, — a  point  of  first-rate 
importance  in  a  visit, — and  good  cheer  of  every  kind, 
including  delicious  Santeme,  and  excellent  porter ;  (no 
man  can,  prior  to  experience,  duly  estimate  a  glass  of 
London  porter  on  a  hot  day,  sixteen  thousand  miles  from 
the  Thames.)  The  first  day,  which  is  sometimes  a  little 
■tiff  and  formal,  passed  agreeably  away,  amid  general 
conversation.  This  is  also  a  very  large  station,  not  quite 
io  well  eitu&ted  perhaps  u  Captatn  Rcdux>i;  but  pa«« 

vett  kto-iio.  cxvtti 


sessed  of  a  better  cottage.  Many  thousand  sheep  bleat 
on  its  ranges;  and  the  wool  harvest  in  all  its  stages  was 
going  on.  The  first  step  is  to  place  the  sheep  in  the 
man's  hands ;  who,  holding  it  by  the  fore-feet,  rolls  it 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  water ;  and  then  passes 
it  under  water  to  a  second,  and  he  to  a  third ;  a  fourth 
holds  it  under  a  fall  of  water  of  two  or  three  feet,  spreads 
the  wool,  removing  every  impurity,  and  allows  it  to 
scramble  out  the  best  way  it  can.  Then  follow  the 
clipping,  and  the  packing  in  large  bales,  which  are 
marked  vrith  the  letters  N.  S.  W.  W.,— New  South 
Wales  Wool;  with  the  addition  of  the  degree  of  fineness, 
the  initiab  of  the  grower,  and  the  number  of  the  bale. 
Some  of  these  bales  weigh  three  hundred  pounds  and 
upwards;  and  many  persons  take  great  pride  in  the 
neat  appearance  of  the  packages,  and  the  great  mass  of 
wool  compressed  into  them.  For  this  purpose  a  pressing- 
machine  is  used ;  but,  in  small  establishments,  this  ope- 
ration is  performed  with  the  spade.  In  this  station 
everything  seemed  to  go  on  like  clockwork 

This  summer,  the  terrible  dronght  has  robed  every 
plain  and  patch  in  this  district  in  russet  brown,  and 
shrivelled  the  leaf  as  with  a  scorching  fire.  .  These 
dreadful  evils — the  failure  of  the  pastures,  and  the  drying 
np  of  the  usual  supplies  of  water — added  to  the  nnre- 
mnnerating  price  of  the  fleece,  are  indeed  severe  dis- 
pensations, and  would  appear  to  have  thrown  a  gloomy 
foreboding  of  evil  over  the  settlers,  which  is  exceedingly 
alarming.  They  are  a  class  of  great  enterprise  and 
daring,  with  a  vast  amount  of  invested  capital ;  and  the 
genenUity  of  them  are  men  of  superior  birth  and  educa- 
tion— in  fact  they  are  the  gentlemen  of  the  colony :  and 
hard  indeed  would  it  be,  if,  as  seems  to  be  expected  by 
some,  the  present  difficulties  should  cause  the  destruction 
of  BO  important  a  class. 

In  the  face  of  these  apprehensions  Mr.  Hood  was 
hopeful  both  for  timely  rains  and  rising  prices.  Mr. 
Hood  had  some  intercourse  with  the  natives  at  this 
place.  He  considers  them  not  negroes, — which  is, 
we  believe,  a  general  opinion, — but  Asiatics ;  not 
descendants  of  Ham,  but  of  Shem. 

While  on  a  visit  to  a  near  neighbour,  Mr.  Hood, 
among  other  novel  and  curious  spectacles,  saw 
bullock  drays  loaded  with  huge  bales  of  wool,  pass- 
ing the  station  on  their  yearly  journey  to  Sydney: 

It  is  a  most  picturesque  sight  to  see  these  immense 
piles  winding  their  slow  way  through  the  forest.  These 
diays  are  of  two  kinds, — some  have  shafts  and  others 
have  a  pole ;  these  had  six  bullocks  in  pairs  before  the 
one  in  the  shafts.  The  bullocks  are  harnessed  in  the 
simplest  manner,  with  a  rod  of  iron  for  a  collar,  and  the 
yoke  over  the  shoulders  of  each  pair,  to  which  is  fixed 
the  chain,  which  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  pole  or 
shafts.  Their  progress  is  slow,  averaging  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  a-day  ;  but  they  drag  heavy  loads  up  steeps 
and  over  roads  upon  which  no  horses  in  our  country 
could  be  made  to  draw  a  load.  They  have  the  advan- 
tage, too,  of  being  cheaper;  the  roadside  is  their  pasture; 
and  blows  and  curses  their  only  grooming.  The  bullock- 
driver  is  a  being  completely  tui  generii;  he  is  the  most 
cruel  and  profane  wretch  that  breathes ;  his  cruelty  and 
drunkenness  render  him  more  a  brute  than  the  animal 
he  tortures.  Of  all  men  that  ever  broke  the  third  com- 
mandment, they  are  the  most  perfect  in  profanity.  .  .  . 

Swearing,  drunkenness,  and  blackguardism  of  every 
description,  characterise  these  draymen  ;  and  while 
better  paid  than  any  other  daily  labourer,  some  of  them 
receiving  forty  pounds  per  annum  and  victuals,  they  are 
the  laziest  of  men,  often  refusing  to  do  anything  what- 
ever, except  belabour  and  curse  their  helpless  victims ; 
but,  of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  to 
every  other.  Respectable  men  may  sometimes  be  found 
in  tUs  class. 

The  fact  of  being  a  drunkard,  or  a  convict,  is  not 
looked  upon,  in  this  country,  amongst  tie  claa,  as  any 
disgrace;  on  the  contrary,  they  often  openly  express 
ihfir  iot(ntion"te  go  and  get  tfniuk;"  at.d  "Wberii 
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liare  y6n  been,  Tim !  have  yon  been  getting  drunk  ?" 
is  M  eTetry-day  question.  As  to  being  a  conrict  whose 
term  baa  expired,  and  who  is  called  an  expiree,  or  one 
still  ander  sentence,  bnt  possessed  of  a  pass  during  good 
behaviour  ibr  the  unexpired  period  of  his  sentence,  called 
a  "  tioket-of-leaTe  man,"  no  shame  whatever  is  evinced 
by  the  very  best  amongst  them ;  and  they  look  down 
upon  all  "self-imported  devils"  as  beneath  them,  and 
not  worth  consideration.  And  yet  many  of  the  convicts 
are  good  servants:  there  are  several  of  them  at  (his 

Station ;  and  Mr.  B assures  me  he  looks  upon  tbem 

•a  the  best  servants  he  has. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  bnsh,  that  the  dftys  of 
the  week  are  sometimes  foi|;otteii,  and  Saturday 
kept  as  Sunday. 

A  grand  mansion,  with  wingfs,  wliich,  as  some 
one  quaintly  says,  are  constructed  as  if  to  fly  away 
with  the  estate,  is  a  first  consideration  with  a 
Scottish  Laird  at  hom«.  Ip  the  bush,  the  emigrant 
MtUers  are  more  prudent.  A  house,  which  can  be 
got  any  day,  is  their  last  consideration.  Mr.  Hood 
tells— 

I  have  been  in  a  house  in  Australia  where  there  was 
tto  lock  to  secure  my  bedroom ;  where  the  tamiture  was 
of  the  very  plainest  kind ;  where  bunches  of  receipts 
were  suspended  from  the  rAof,  and  books  and  drawings 
lay  promiscuously  amidst  guns  and  constables'  fetters  ; 
and  yet  the  owners  were  among  the  ilite  of  the  colony, 
and  would  be  found  in  the  first  'circles  of  society  in  Eng- 
land. 

Here,atConnoboIas,we  rejoice  in  one  tablf  of  homely 
manufacture,  fixed  to  the  earthen  floor,  with  a  lofig 
suitable  seat  to  match.  A  similar  piece  of  upholstery, 
minus  one  leg,  supports  my  desk  and  dressing-case ;  a 
etreteheir  (nniverstlly  used  in  the  bush]  supplies  the 
place  of  a  bedstead; — mine  I  have  adorned  magnificently 
With  a  curtain  of  mosquito-gauze.  The  rafters  are  our 
roof  and  ceiling,  and  slabs  of  bark  our  serking  and  slates. 
Glass  windows  we  do  not  patronise ;  shatters  outside 
are  our  only  scireens.  The  walls  are  slabs  of  bark, 
closely 'fitted  npon  upright  slabs  of  wood;  and  the  paint- 
ing and  papering  are  clean  white  sheets,  nailed  all  round 
the  room,  to  exclude,  in  some  degree,  the  light  and  cold 
by  night,  and  the  sun  by  day.  Two  loaded  guns  stand, 
ever  Feady,  in  the  comer ;  and  pistols  are  always  below 
my  pillow.  In  the  space  betwixt  my  apartment  and 
(hat  of  James  Simpsop,  is  the  couch  of  my  sons,  where, 
beside  another  stretcher,  may  be  seen  saiddles,  bridles, 
ropes,  rice,  tea,  sugar,  tools  of  all  descriptions,  gig  gear, 
preserves,  butter,  cheese,  spirits,  et  nulta  alia.  As  to 
James,  he  and  nis  wife  slumber  upon  a  very  primitive 
elevation  above  the  floor,  prepared  by  him  in  half  an 
bonr,  and  find  rest  and  peaceful  oblivion  "  as  weel  as 
e'er  tbey  did  at  hame."  The  cuitint  is  ftamished  with 
considerably  fewer  materials  than  would  be  held  requi- 
site at  the  Clarendon,  or  Oresham's ;  but  there  is  me^it 
in  manage^ient ;  and  I  never  dined  more  comfortably  in 
my  life  tban  among  the  mountains  of  Connobolas.  ^or 
has  tiie  fear  of  snakes,  (although  the  trail  of  one  that 
mqsi  have  l>een  at  least  six  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  my 
ami  lay  on  our  path  to-day,  betwixt  the  stations,)  of 
blacks  or  of  bushrangers,  yet  cost  me  an  tiour's  rest. 
There  was  a  person  in  this  neighbourhood,  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  distant,  who  forfeited  this  station  and  his 
license,  in  consequence  of  having  allowed  bushrangers 
fro^i  these  bannts  to  come  about  his  house — barbouring 
them,  as  it  is  called ;  and  it  is  not  a  fortnight  ago  since 
certain  gentlemen  (!)  made  use  of  the  enclosures  around 
for  the  purpose  of  branding  their  neiglibonrs'  cattle  and 
calves  with  their  ovrn  marks — a  process  carried  on  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  and  a  favourite  pursuit  in  this 
oolony.  Jf  my  memory  serves  me,  there  is  a  motto  on 
the  borders  of  Scotland, "  Reparabit  Comua  Phoebe  1" 

The  nearest  town  is  Bathurst,  distant  from  us  about 
fifty  miles ;  and  there,  also,  are  the  nearest  magistrates' 
bench,  church,  and  physician.  Our  nearest  post-office  is 
at  Boree  or  Peisleys,  both  of  which  places  are  fourteen 
miles  distant,  and  the  post  is  only  once  a-week.     At 


Boree,  also,  live  our  nearest  friends.  The  shepberds" 
huts  are  scattered  around  in  every  direction.  But  Mm 
miles  from  ns,  and  quite  out  of  reach  in  any  ease  tf 
emergency. 

Such  is  OUT  present  situation.  Hitherto  we  hav«  not 
been  disturbed  by  night  or  day.  No  door  as  yet  pit- 
vents  intmsion ;  a  piece  of  nnbleaohed  linen  atone  ex- 
cludes man  and  beast !  Indeed,  a  door  of  lieet  inm 
would  be  of  little  avail  against  the  class  of  peisoii  irl» 
sometimes  demand  admission  from  these  mountaini; 
and  the  linen  portal  is  so  much  cooler,  that  we  prefa  it, 
as  it  acts  like  an  Indian  punka.  We  erected  a  tent,  but 
I  could  not  breathe  in  it.  In  this  country,  as  in  Uit 
East,  tents  ought  to  be  douhl^  to  exclude  the  snn.  Mf 
two  youths  intend  to  try  it ;  but  1  suspect  that,  wli»l 
betwixt  the  cold  by  night  and  heat  by  day,  they  will  be 
glad  to  flee  to  their?  storehouse  again.  Amidst  sU  tliii 
exposure,  which  but  lately  would  have  appeared  to  m 
the  life  of  a  savage,  with  a  blazing  fire  on  the  hearth  is 
the  ample  chimney  of  bark  slabs,  ■yye  pass  our  eveiiiiip 
wonderfully  well. 

Yet  Mr.  Hood  had  grown  rather  too  old  in  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  to  take  so  kindlily  to  this 
mode  of  existence  as  did  his  jtout-hearted  sons. 
He  felt  that  tliis  seclusion  was 

Wild,  grand,  and  beautiful ;  but  there  is  a  silence  sbost 
it,  a  singular  loneliness,  which,  coupled  with  the  impres- 
sion that  we  are  constantly  within'  the  ke»  and  Att  oJ 
the  outlaw,  gave  a  tone  id  the  mind  and  feelings  tot 
beneficial;  and  which  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  tbon 
who  have  never  lived  in  forest  scenery.    .  _  .    •    •    • 

Life  is  passed  with  ns  after  a  most  primitive  uid  pu- 
toral  fashion.  We  rise  at  six,  and  the  eariy  mornings 
are  delightful ;  we  see  the  flocks  tended  by  James,  and 
the  other  men  set  off  for  the  ranges;  then  breatfMt,  read, 
write,  shoot,  lose  a  horse  and  seek  and  flnd  it  sgain,Beiid 
of  a  dray  on  "  a  canny  errand,  to  a  neighboni'  town ; 
I  write  these  notes  of  my  wanderings,  then  dinner;  tlaa 
that,  we  walk  a  mile' or  so  to  a  fall  of  the  creek,  among 
the  hidden  places  of  the  glen,  amidst  rocks  and  solitary 
woods,  making  calculations  and  plans  as  to  thsftitnre; 
then  tea,  good-night,  and  to  bed  by  ten.  " 

The  more  I  see  of  this  country,  the  more  1  am  at » 
loss  to  form  an  opinion  regarding  it.  There  does  «cm 
a  curse  upon  it  at  present,  judging  fr"™.*'?^*?^ 
droughts  to  which  it  has  been  subject  frbm  its  Hist  ois- 
covery :  the  first  was  in  1791,  and  they  have  S"""  W" 
pened  pretty  regularly  every  seven  or  ten  years;  loJr, 
9,  and  '9  were  dread^l  years ;  little  or  no  rain  fell  m 
1837,  8,  or  9 ;  and,  in  1 840  and  1 84 1 ,  in  most  oarts  of  tie 
colony  complaints  have  been  general.  The  fall  of  pnces, 
the  increase  of  expenses  from  the  scarcity  of  labour,  tne 
want  of  public  piarkets,  the  insecurity  of  propertyjtM 
difficulties  of  realizing  property  when  necessary,  ttm 
the  scarcity  of  money,  the  almost  complete  i™P"51'J 
with  which  crimes  are  committed,  the  impracticabimy 
of  procuring  evidence  of  deeds  done  in  this  thinIj-peoP'!» 
country, — these,  and  many  other  evils,  render  ■' *  r?j 
cult  and  serious  matter  mdeed  to  point  out  the  ngM 
and  prudent  path  for  a  settler  to  pursue ;  and  "^''^ 
is  rendered  still  more  arduous  by  the  feet,  that  almost 
the  whole  of  the  country  in  this  district  worth  p«ss«s3- 
iiig  is  already  occupied.  . 

This  leant  of  country  is  one  of  the  most  serious  b^ 
as  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  way  of  the  ftitnre  aa™.'*' 
ment  of  the  colony.  The  idea  of  the  settler  "o'  P"^ 
ample  room  in  so  immense  a  country  as  Anstraliamay 
at  first  seem  absurd ;  but  many  things  are  Kjo^f*"  " 
form  what  is  caUed  «  a  desirable  run."  "pi*  ^«  ¥f 
be  good ;  the  water  must  be  in  sufficient  quanfltyn'y  ~ 
foil  in  in  seasons;  there  must  be  a  passable  cobbi^ 
betwixt  It  and  Sydney;  the  land  carriage  ni'js' ?"'*£ 
ceed  three  hundred  miles,  at  the  utmost,  dr  "''I'jr 
be  good  water  communication  with  the  metropo 
Now  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  known  coimro. 
■where  these  requisites  are  combined,  is  already  occnpiw. 
aind  without  these  no  station  is  worth  having,  i"  „ 
taking  a  station  would  wish  it  less  in  extent  ^^  ^i 
be  sufficient  for  five  thousand  sheep  at  the  le»8'>  •"* 
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from  iliat  to  iweniy  thousand,  with  a  proportionate 
ndmhor  of  eattle — say  finm  three  hundred  to  a  thonsand. 
From  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  *uoh 
Stations  mnst  now-a-days  be  bougkt,  and  not  itUettd; 
and,  in  these  times,  purchasing  beoomes  an  affidr  of  grare 
consideration.         ..... 

I8(A  Not. — Great  ezoitement  was  created  amongst 
ns  to-night ;  and  I  confess  I  was  again  induced  to  wirii 
that  my  boys  had  remained  at  home  in  Britain  instead 
of  becoming  buslirangers  in  New  Holland.  Bnt  I  sup- 
pose the  thousand  gentlemen  bushmen  would  laugh  at 
my  apprehensions.  At  sunset  it  was  observed  by  Alex- 
ander, that  one  of  tiie  flocks  of  ewes  and  lambs  was 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers;  and  npon  their  being 
eounted,  two  hundred  ant)  fifty  were  ibund  to  be  wanting. 

In  coming  home  with  his  flock,  James  Simpson  hM 
seen  a  fire  in  the  woods,  with  three  sheep  roasting  upon 
it !  One  of  the  shepherds,  formerly  a  coUTict,  had  been 
lately  warned  away. 

We  cannot  follow  out  this  long  adventure,— it 
is  enough  that  the  missing  merinos  were  recovered. 
Mr.  Hood  was,  however,  the  witness  of  still  more 
alarming  and  really  perilous  bush  adventures  before 
he  left  an  abode  which,  with  the  habitual  love  of 
boolcs,  and  the  habit  of  receiving  letters  and  news- 
papers, transmitted  regularly  by  the  post  every  day, 
he  never  could  have  relished  as  a  permanent  home, 
although  it  had  been  his  intention  to  make  trial  of 
it.  When  he  had  been  about  a  fortnight  in  the  bush, 
part  of  which  time  lyas  spent  in  a  visit  to  a  highly 
civilized  and  accommodated  station,  he  writes : — 

Spti. — Here  is  a  morning  as  gloomy  and  surly  as  any 
NoVeiiiber  morning  in  Scotland :  the  elements,  like  every- 
thing  else  in  this  oonntry,  are  always  in  extremes — great 
heat-or  great  cold — a  MJm  or  a  whirlwind — a  drought 
or  a  delnge. 

The  Australian  is  off  to  Boree  for  some  of  his  stores, 
which  he  did  not  consider  it  saife  to  keep  at  his  owta 

station.    A is  gone  after  some  bleating  sheep,  which 

he  supposes  to  have  strayed  from  the  shepherds.  James 
has  driren  his  fleecy  treasures  to  the  pastures;  and  Luke 
is  eleariag  out  the  yards, — an  operation  performed  daily 
with  a  broom  and  shovel,  that  the  sheep  may  lie  upon  a 
olean  hard  bed  every  night,  which  is  thooght  essential 
to  their  well-being.  These  yards  are  regular  stockades, 
fanpr^gniAle  to  native  dogs.  Mrs.  Simpson  is  at  bet 
housewifery,  and  my  black  fellow  is  looking  after  the 
horses;  and  here  I  am  left  to  guard  tlie  castle,  and  smile 
to  find  myself  daundering  about  with  a  loaded  gun  over 
my  shoulder,  expecting  every  moment  that  the  hill  foU, 
seeing  the  dispersion  of  our  fbiees,  may  fbrego  their 
nnal  times  and  seasons,  and  consider  it  a  suitable  op- 
pirtnnlty  fof  nplenisMng  their  rooky  storehouses  with 
the  {dander  of  our  ill-manned  garrison.  Ilese  accounts 
ftiay,  1  ftar,  give  k  rather  unfiiTOurable  idea  of  my  first 
impressions  of  bush  lif^  in  a  new  ttation.  Bat  to  ^ese 
etUs  are  to  be  added  other  discomforts :  there  is  no  sort 
of  society,  no  new  books,  no  letters,  and  the  newspapers 
only  once  a-week — and,  after  all,  merely  Sydney  ones ; 
a  slabbed  and  bark  hut,  open  to  every  chilling  blast,  and 
scarcely  affording  a  shelter  from  the  heat,  Tdiioh  is,  oo- 
easionally,  still  more  unendunble  than  the  cold;  no  glass 
in  the  window  frames;  a  bark  slab  door,  that  tarns  on 
the  broken  end  of  a  black  bottle  fbr  the  lower  hinge, — 
(the  bndi  U  certainly  a  good  sdtool  for  invention,)-— and 
is  tied  With  a  stirrup-leather  for  the  upper  one ;  which 
door,  mbroover,  ^en  shut,  darkens  the  apartment,  and 
When  open  leaves  you  to  the  mercy  of  the  dnst,  (a  terri- 
ble linisanoe  In  Australia,)  of  the  rain,  the  wind,  tim 
horses,  the  oxaa,  the  sheep,  and  the  bushranger.  I  con- 
fess that  for  me  sn«3i  a  hfo  has  not  charms  to  compensate 
for  ill  these  disadvantages;  bnt  there  are  those  that 

hold  a  di^rent  opinion We  were  hononrtd 

last  night  by  a  vttit  ttma  his  sable  mijesty,  Sandy  king 
vS  Bone.  He  was  acoompanied  by  cue  or  two  of  hfi 
sabjects,  and  came  to  strip  bark  for  "the  master;"  at 
Which  operation  they  are  particularly  dexterous 


James's  admiration  for  his  black  brethren  is  not  great; 
and  his  jargon  when  addressing  them  is  a  very  droll  mix* 
tare  of  broad  Scotch  and  the  Uttle  he  has  picked  up  of 
Wirradery,  the  language  of  this  district.  When  angry 
with  them,  for  being  dissatisfied  with  any  meat  ^ten  ta 
them,  James  will  say, "  Ye  no  ken  What  badgtAe  pata 
is,  ye  sumphs  1"  But  to  do  them  justice,  though  very 
greedy  they  are  not  very  difficult  to  please,  as  &r  as  relates 
to  the  delicacy  of  their  provisions.  The  price  of  their 
labours  in  this  instance  was  an  old  coat  of  my  son's^ 
which  his  miyesty  had  long  coveted. 

Their  eye  is  invariably  black,  with  a  suspicions  ifatoh- 
ftilness  lurking  in  its  comers;  but  it  is  not  so  forocious  •• 
I  had  expected.  All  I  have  heard  speak  have  a  smat- 
tering of  slang  English  i  they  have  some  expressions 
which  are  not  without  poetic  beauty ;  for  instance, 
"Enroka  boi," — the  sun  is  rick  and  dfingi  "Euroka 
naroi," — the  sun  nta^  up.  The  following  are  some  of 
their  phrases : — ^Orquoy apita," — make  haste ; "  Oquara* 
pata," — ^bring  water.'  If  you  ask  them  if  they  saw  any 
one  yesterday,  they  reply, "  Bd,  he  no  make  a  light  yes- 
terday,"— No,  I  did  not  see  him  yesterday.  Their  tens« 
of  sight  is  remarkably  acute :  they  will  trace  a  footstep 
while  galloping  on  horseback  through  the  woods,  wher* 
no  mark  is  visible  to  a  white  man,  tad  can  tell  whether 
an  opossnm  went  up  or  down  a  tree.  The  aenteness  of 
their  hearing  is  also  extraordinary. 

There  are  various  and  never-ending  annoyances  in  this 
shepherd's  liiis,  and  of  various  degrees  of  importanoe. 
Botii  of  my  horses  have  for  some  days  disappeared;  and 
the  glens  and  ranges  are  so  numerous  and  difficult  of 
access  and  search,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace 
them.  Two  then  have  beeii  out,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
to-day,  with  the  Australian,  peeriiig  into  every  hoUoW; 
bnt  without  success ;  and  I  am  now,  therefore,  a  clos* 
prisoner,  with  ample  time  and  snbjects  for  reflection. 

The  plague  of  insects  was  severely  felt,  and  then 
were  of  them  and  reptiles  of  all  sorts, — 

Flies  of  all  kinds,  and  shapes,  and  sizes ;  ants,  slngls 
and  double-headed ;  grasshoppers,  locusts,  scorpions ;  4 
large  assortment  of  centipedes,  varying  in  length  front 
one  inch  to  four ;  snakes  from  thos6  eight  or  nine  feet 
long  dovrn  to  the  little  adder,  whose  bite  is  instantly 


ng  < 
tal; 


fatal ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  common  fly :  you  eat  it,  you 
drink  it,  you  inhale  it, — truly,  their  name  Is  legion  I  We 
have  at  last  had  a  slight  shower,  which  I  hope  will  set 
these  villanous  annoyances  to  roost,  and  refresh  the  thirsty 
ground  at  the  neighbouring  stations ;  for  the  earth  there, 
indeed  almost  everywhere  for  three  hundred  miles  west 
of  Sydney,  is  parched  up,  and  as  red  as  a  tile.  But  hers 
all  is  Inxuriantly  green.  The  heat  this  evening  is  tn- 
mendons,  and,  from  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  son 
instantly  absorbing  the  moi^nre,  it  is  quite  overpower- 
ing ;  and  yet  at  night  we  shall  be  drawing  round  a 
blazing  fire ;  and  vrtien  in  bed,  having  in  Some  placeti 
only  a  sheet  overhead  between  ns  and  the  moon,  we  shiJl 
be  heaping  up  monntiUna  of  blankets,  opossum  cloaks 
and  shawls.  Fdel,  fortunately,  is  a  tbin^  we  can  never 
want  here.  ..... 

For  my  own  part  I  conceive  that  the  changes  of  cli- 
mate here  are  folly  as  great  as  at  home,  and  more  in- 
stantaneous ;  and  that  uie  deluges  Of  rain  that  do  occa- 
sionally &H,  the  dnst  that  almost  constantly  fills  the  air 
and  penetrates  everywhere,  the  heat  by  day  and  the  cold 
by  night,  require  as  perfect  dwellings  both  for  man  and 
beast  as  iu  other  lands. 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Hood's  younger  son,  and 
James  Simpson,  had  nearly  perished  while  wander- 
ing in  pursuit  of  their  strayed  horses.  The  danger 
of  such  expeditions  is  stated  in  one  brief  sentence, 
»n4  illustrated  by  some  horrible  stories  : — 

One  dreadful  feature  of  the  forests  of  Australia  is,  that 
they  do  not  furnitk  a  tingle  plant  or  blade  that  vill 
mttain  human  Hfe,  nor  any  teUd  fruit;  an4,  in  this  case, 
they  were  also  wittiout  vater. 

Mr.  Hood  made  other  visits  to  the  friends  and 
fifty-mile-off  neighbours  of  his  son,  and  had  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing;  some  of  the  most  fertUe  places  of 
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the  colony.  But  the  drought  had  burnt  up  every- 
thing, and  the  arid  soil  seems  to  hare  been  like 
the  ashes  of  a  volcano.  We  shall  present  one  station, 
as  we  fancy  it  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  homes  of 
tbebest  orderof  settlers  that  are  of  some  standing: — 

What  a  drawback  to  the  advantages  of  this  coimtry 
is  the  want  of  water !  We  left  this  tmoomfortable  cara- 
vansary by  early  dawn,  and  journeyed  towards  the 
station  of  some  friends  of  my  son's  to  breakfast.  In 
this  stage  we  travelled  fourteen  miles  throngh  one  of  the 
finest  tracts  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  colony.  .  .  .  My 
hospitable  acquaintance  of  "Twenty-mile  Hollow,"  who 
so  politely  offered  me  the  comforts  of  his  station,  has  a 
very  pretty  place  upon  a  rising  gronnd,  above  the  Bell 
River.  This  sweet  romantic  spot  is  at  present  inhabi- 
ted by  a  lady, — rather  a  lonely  situation  for  a  female. 
An  excellent  sheep  country  is  intersected  here  for  many 
biilbs  by  the  Bell.  It  is  one  of  the  few  parts  of  the 
colony  that  have  left  a  very  pleasing  impression  on  my 
mind. 

We  were  most  hospitaUy  received  by  the  Messrs.  B , 

and  had  a  most  excellent  breakfast  set  before  us.  Fresh 
flsh  was  on  table,  a  luxury  seldom  known  in  the  bosh ; 
it  was  a  kind  of  cod,  caught  in  the  Bell  Biver,  and  very 
like,  in  shape,  the  salt  water  cod-fish ;  its  taste  was  ex- 
cellent.   The  Messrs.  B have  a  very  considerable 

station  here,  in  a  spot  qnite  retired  from  the  world,  with 
the  winding  Bell  Biver  below;  so  called  by  courtesy, 
being,  at  present  at  least,  only  a  chain  of  ponds.  I  have 
not  seen  in  Anstralia  any  gentlemen  who  appeared  to 
me  more  likely  to  do  well  than  our  kind  entertainers. 
They  are,  I  believe,  from  Lancashire,  have  a  large  stock, 
and  are  steady  sensible  men,  blending,  as  every  man 
onght  to  do,  strict  economy  with  most  Uberal  and  gen- 
tlemanlike hospitality. 

From  this  comfortable  mansion — at  which,  by  the  by, 
one  of  the  emigrants  brought  over  by  the  Lady  Keonaway 
was  sinking  a  well — we  drove  to  the  Plain  of  Nnrya.  . 
.  _.  .  The  Plain  of  Nurya  delighted  me  excessively : 
it  is  the  prettiest  open  space  I  have  seen  in  New  South 
Wales ;  of  an  excellent  level,  and  beautifully  green, 
bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  river  Bell,  which  Sll  the 
way  is  concealed  by  the  fringe  of  its  beautiAil  dark 
green  swamp  oaks.  This  river  winds  most  picturesquely 
here,  as  indeed  it  does  throughout  its  whole  course.  We 
have  passed  over  its  dry  bed  four  times  within  the  last 
twelve  miles. 

.  In  connexion  vnth  these  gentlemen,  a  story  of 
Australian  life  is  afterwards  related,  which  is  almost 

too  horrible  for  publication. Mr.  Hood  and  his 

elder  son  returned  from  these  virits  to  spend  Christ- 
mas under  their  own  slab  roof ;  the  younger  son 
having  been  constrained  to  remain  at  home,  as, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  the  Sydney  carriers 
had  not  yet  brought  up  his  clothes  ! 

If  Mr.  Hood  considers  Australia  a  land  of  pro- 
mise to  men  like  Lanchlan  Mackay  of  Coll  with 
his  industrious  family,  this  does  not  always  apply 
to  all  the  young  gentlemanly  settlers  vrith  some 
property,  of  whom  "  the  fathers  of  the  colony"  often 
take  every  manner  of  imhandsome  advantage. 

These  young  settlers  have  to  contend  with  a  total  igno- 
rance of  the  native  customs,  of  the  pecu  liarity  of  the  climate, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  as  well  as  with  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  stock,&c.,  atfoir  prices,  from  the  want 
of  public  markets.  In  short,  it  almost  seems  as  if  "  every 
man's  hand  were  against  them,"  and  they  had  reason  to 
apprehend  that  "  every  one  that  finds  them  "  will  sacri- 
fice them.  There  is  at  present  a  feeling  among  many 
holdera  of  stock  which  makes  tbem  rather  cold  and  un- 
friendly to  new  settlers,  as  if  they  were  rivals  that 
would  destroy  them;  and  assuredly  the  times  are  (kvoor- 
ble,  in  some  respects,  for  those  now  arriving  with  capital. 

All  property  has  fkllen  dreadAilIy  in  value.  Sheep 
that  sold  at  16e.  and  20b.,  may  be  had  for  8s.  and 
I0s.|aad  ealtle  hate  falUu  ftom  **  t*  l!3i.|  wl-ile  at 


sales  in  Sydney,  the  former  fetch  Is.  6d.,  and  the  latt« 
SOs., — stiU  there  are  many  oircnmstanoes  connected  irith 
these  low  prices  that  a  youth  has  to  consider  beftre  be 
invests  his  capital :  such  a  step  reqaires  the  gmtett 
caution  and  circumspection.  He  will  not  find  it  here  u 
at  home,  where,  by  attending  public  places  and  maiketa, 
he  may  inform  himself  of  everything  he  desires  to  knov 
connected  with  the  object  he  has  in  view ;  and  he  will 
be  fortunate  indeed  if  he  can  discover  any  one  that  will 
give  him  an  unbiaaed  opinion,  either  as  to  a  propereoim- 
try  in  which  to  settle,  or  as  to  the  advisability  of  say 
purchase  of  stock.  It  is  the  policy  and  practice  of  al- 
most all  to  extol  their  own  district,  and  to  induce  "new 
chums,"  as  snch  fresh  arrivals  are  called,  to  alight  is 
their  vicinity,  or  it  may  be  in  their  own  dove-ootes,  that 
they  may  be  caught  and  plucked  advantageously  aad 

quietly  by  themselves The  young  nettkr 

will  find  himself  flung  entirely  upon  his  own  eaetpa 
and  prudence :  and,  instead  of  rushing;  headlong  into  in- 
vestments suggested  to  him,  it  may  possibly  be  by  aoos 
wry  dirinterested  friends,  and,  fixing  instantly  upon  «n* 
station  of  which  he  knows  nothing  except  through  Uie 
same  kind  advisers,  he  will  act  more  wisely  if  he  placet 
his  cash  in  some  safe  custody, — the  bank  in  preftrenoe  to 
every  other  place, — mounts  bis  horse,  and  lmy$  etptnau 
and  knowledge  of  both  country  and  stook  by  the  wander- 
ings of  some  months,  without  being  seduced  by  the  gilded 
colouring  of  either  sanguine  or  interested  men,  or  tempted 
to  buy  at  cheap  prices  what  he  may  find  too  late  to  be, 
in  oonseqnence  of  scab  or  catarrh,  not  worth  his  accep- 
tance as  a  gift. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  in  Inland,  that  the  esti- 
mated nnmber  of  sheep  which  have  died  within  the  last 
twelve  months  in  the  colony,  fh>m  catarrh  and  drooi^t, 
is  seventy  thousand  I ! — that  colonists  are  compelled,  io 
order  to  save  the  dam  fVom  starvation,  to  cut  Qm  tiiroat 
of  her  lamb — that  no  means  are  adopted  for  secnring  a 
stock  of  lambs  for  next  year — or  that  a  stockholder 
would  offer  8000  sheep  to  any  one  that  would  lemore 
them  ftom  his  runs  ;  and,  finding  that  no  one  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  taint  his  own  flocks  by  accepting  so 
dangerous  a  present,  had  recourse  to  consuming  them 
by  fire !  and  had  actually  killed  and  burnt  two  thoBsasd. 

Snch  things  are  nevertheless  perfectly  true.  I  my- 
self know  tiie  parties  ;  and  it  all  goes  to  prove  that 
everything  depends  upon  the  healthiness  and  character 
for  feed  and  water  of  the  country  in  which  a  stockholder 
locates,  and  the  freeness  from  disease  of  his  stock,  and 
not  so  much  upon  his  commencing  with  what  is  called  a 
great  bargain.  The  first  object  on  the  arrival  of  ere^ 
settler,  dionld  be  to  procure  a  good  country  for  hie 
fiocks;  and  this,  I  have  elsewhere  said,  is  his  grand  diffi- 
culty. Let  him  be  wary  upon  this  point.  Almost  ereir 
desirable  or  habitable  spot  in  tkt  M  ooairtriM— asf* 
early-settled  districts  are  called — is  already  oecnpied ; 
but  there  is  ample  space  in  the  south  and  north,  and  will 
be,  I  believe,  for  yean  to  come,  though  enterprise  is&st 
penetrating  into  these  regions  also. 

But  those  who  meditate  emigration  will  study 
this  important  section  of  Mr  Hood's  work  for  than- 
selves  and  at  length  ;  so  we  content  ourselves  with 
one  wholesome  caution — 

One  grand  mistake  is  committed  by  almost  all  yoaig 
men,  and  by  others  too ;  and  that  is,  the  desire  to  cesi- 
mence  with  an  immense  stook  at  once — some  seven  or 
eight  thousand  sheep,  whether  their  fVinds  be  adequate 
or  no ;  in  short,  to  buy  beyond  their  capital,  in  ^^t"  ~ 
being  able,  by  good  fortune  and  the  chapter  of  accidei»> 
to  pay  off  their  debt  gradually.  The  phrase  "  a  nsfm^ 
able  commencement,"  has  deluded  many;  and  tie'" 
effects  of  this  delusion  are,  at  this  very  moment,  cmeliy 
proved  by  the  experience  of  hundreds.  . 

Instead  of  this,  the  very  opposite  course  ongbt  W  *J 
the  one  universally  adopted.  Where  there  is  P^'?"^ 
capital,  to  establish  at  once  an  extensive  station  is  "i 
bush  is  very  desirable  for  many  reasons ;  bat  '''^_Zjt 
he  is  a  wise  man  who  places  some  portion  of  ''''J 
money  in  safe  eecnritics,  or  in  tlis  Sydney  l«n»f'  j""^ 
who  du«s  not  buy  lip  to  the  full  ex(«nt  ef  W'  A""'' ' 
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one-foturtli  short  of  them ;  and  keeps  the  reserved  fourth 
■where  it  shall  be  always  ready  to  meet  unexpected  de- 
mands, or  to  take  advantage  of  those  opportunities  which 
this  country  constantly  presents  to  a  prudent  man  who 
luu  cash  at  his  command. 

One  of  the  great  causes  of  the  general  distress  among 
the  settlers  is  the  credit  obtained  by  them  firom  the  very 
ontset  of  their  career  from  storekeepers,  who  being  them- 
selres  pushed  for  money,  not  only  are  obliged  to  bring 
their  creditor's  property  into  the  market  at  a  sacrifice 
-which  is  ruinous  to  him,  bat  also  decline  to  make  even 
the  usual  annual  advance  of  rations. 

To  return  from  these  grave  matters  to  the  ordi- 
nary life  of  the  bush — 

Itt  January,  1842.— The  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-one  is  gone — a  record  against  us  for  weal  or  woe. 
To  me  this  is  a  melancholy  and  lonely  New  Year's-day; 
for  both  my  sons  are  absent.  Having  heard  of  stock  and 
stations,  which  are  very  desirable,  to  be  disposed  of  in 
the  Bnckingbar  oonntry,  down  on  the  river  Lauchlan, 
about  a  hundred  miles  off,  they  set  oat  last  night  to 
inspect  them,  and  I  sadly  miss  their  society  on  this, 
■which  ought  to  be  the  gayest  day  of  the  whole  year. 
The  sultry  heat  of  this  midsummer  is  a  disagreeable 
contradiotion  to  all  our  impressions  of  that  happy  season 
of  f^rosta  and  snows,  and  fire-side  comforts 

2nd  January. — The  travellers  returned  this  evening 
from  their  jonmey  to  the  river  Lauchlan.  The  account 
they  give  of  the  country  is  extremely  bad.  They  pro- 
ceeded about  forty  miles  down  the  river,  and  found  the 
plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it  as  level  as  if  a  roller 
had  passed  over  them.  But,  as  <kr  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  there  -was  no  verdure  ;  all  was  arid  red  earth  and 
sand,  and  interminable  wooded  flats.  The  heat  was  so 
intense,  they  coold  scarcely  breathe.  The  very  birds 
sat  open-mouthed  panting  on  the  trees :  and  the  atmo- 
sphere was  such,  that  A says  it  seemed  as  if  the 

A.J  was  "  raining  dovn  a  fiery  heat!" 

The  finest  rivers  in  the  colony  -were,  in  this 
season,  qnite  dried  up.     Of  the  Darling  it  is  said — 

When  Mitchel  first  discovered  this  river,  the  grass 
was  luxuriant,  and  the  river  full  of  water.  Now  it  is  a 
chain  of  distant  ponds  ;  although,  in  some  parts  above, 
it  is  still  in  a  continuous  stream.  The  blacks  and  cattle 
are  fighting  for  the  stagnant  pools  of  the  Lauchlan, 
Macquarie,  and  Darling,  in  the  western  districts.  But 
the  scarcity  is  greater  on  the  two  former  rivers  than  on 
the  last,  which  is  the  recipient  of  all  these  western  wa- 
ters; and  ultimately  becomes,  after  the  junction  with 
the  Murrimbidgee,  the  great  River  Murray,  which  runs 
southward  into  Lake  Aiexandrina.  The  cattle  render 
the  water  putrid  ;  and  the  blacks,  irritated  to  madness, 
murder  the  shepherds,  and  slaughter  the  cattle,  or  drive 
them  into  the  interior.  On  Liverpool  Plains  the  car- 
cases are  lying  in  heaps ;  and  the  plains  are  impassable 
for  the  white  man,  there  being  no  water  for  a  hundred 
and  sixty  miles.  On  the  River  Hunter,  the  very  air  is 
tainted,  and  rendered  unwholesome  by  the  stench  from 
the  dead  animals  that  have  perished  on  its  banks  from 
drought  and  catarrh.  The  emus  have  come  do-wn  to  the 
low  country  in  great  numbers,  in  search  of  water ;  and, 
in  New  England,  the  natives  have  become  exceedingly 
■violent,  and  set  the  police  at  defiance,  killing  the  shep- 
herds, and  driving  off  large  fiocks  of  sheep.  This  is  a 
dreadfhl  season,  and  will  be  long-remembered  in  the 
colony.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  these 
■  excesses  do  not  result  so  much  from  want  of  water  in 
the  New  E^land  country,  as  from  other  causes,  often 
originating  in  the  conduct  of  the  whites.  My  sons  are 
fortnnate  in  being  in  this  district,  where,  at  least,  none 
of  these  evils  assail  them.  Had  they  wished  to  proceed 
to  Moreton,  it  would  now  have  been  quite  impossible  to 
have  done  so.  No  one  can  pass  over  the  Liverpool  Plains 
at  present;  nor  for  six  months  past  has  the  transit  been 
practicable. 

I  do  not  think  that  that  invaluable  animal,  the  camel, 
could  anywhere  be  used  with  greater  advantage  than  in 
Australia. 

In  the  bosh,  the  mett  common  things  are  often  the  most 


difficult  of  acquisition.  Thus,  the  great  event  of  to-day 
is  the  arrival  of  four  hens  !  They  have  long  been  much 
coveted  by  me,  and  I  cannot  but  mark  their  appearance 
as  an  epoch  in  my  life  at  Connobolas.  One  white  cock 
has  strutted  about  in  solitary  importance  ever  since  I 
have  been  here  ;  and  truly  I  have  obtained  these  ladies 
nearly  as  mnch  for  hii  domestic  happiness,  as  fbr  the 
prospect  of  fresh  eggs.  Anything  of  far  less  consequence 
would  be  a  matter  of  interest  here,  for  such  complete  se- 
clusion I  have  never  before  known. 

On  his  return  to  Sydney,  Mr.  Hood  was  accom- 
panied by  his  elder  son,  the  younger  being  left  to 
look  after  the  concerns  of  the  wide  station.  The 
journey  was  at  the  outset  rendered  dangerous  and 
uncomfortable,  by  the  bush  being  found  on  fire  on 
a  part  of  the  route,  a  frequent  accident  in  dry  sea- 
sons. 

Mr.  Hood  returned  to  Sydney  in  time  for  the 
great  colonial  holiday,  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  now 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  its  age— an  infant  giant. 
The  anniversary,  we  are  told^ 

Is  kept  as  a  holiday  ;  the  shops  are  shut,  and  all  Syd- 
ney is  agog.  A  regatta,  feasting,  firing  of  guns,  and  other 
noisy  symptoms  of  rejoicing,  mark  tluis  national  festival. 
The  boat-races  were  good  :  thousands  of  people  in  their 
best  attire  crowded  every  part  of  the  shores,  the  gardens, 
and  rocks  around  ;  most  romantic-looking  parties  were 
dining  alfreico  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocks,  in  alcoves,  and 
amidst  the  bushes  ;  and  several  of  the  Sydney  tribe  of  na- 
tives were  mingled  ■with  the  crowd,  taW  of  wonder  at  the 
strange  doings.  They  are  decidedly  the  ugliest  blacks 
I  have  yet  seen.  The  waters  were  covered  with  hun- 
dreds of  boats  of  all  descriptions,  and  filled  with  people 
of  every  class ;  and  steamers  covered  with  gay  flags,  dash- 
ed up  and  down  the  beautiful  Paramatta  River,  'tht  sun 
shone  brightly  ;  the  day  was  every  way  propitious ;  and 
it  was  altogether  a  truly  gay  and  pleasing  scene.  The 
governor,  with  some  of  the  officials,  were  at  Daw's  Bat- 
tery, under  an  awning.  He  looked  extremely  well  and 
governor-like,  and  a  siJute  of  twenty-one  guns  announced 
his  arrival. 

But,  alas  I  these  regattas  and  boat-races  too  often  end 
in  loss  of  life,  and  suddenly  change  rejoicings  into 
mourning. 

26th. — I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  yesterday  at  a  Mr. 

C — — — ^"s,  son  of  a  judge  in  I ,  and  nephew  of  one 

of  the  Scotch  judges,  who  in  my  early  days  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  bar,  and  one  of  the 
first  founders  of  tiie  "  Edinburgh  Review."  With  the 
exception  of  one  New  Zealander,  we  were  a  party  of 
Scotchmen  :  Mr.  C — — ,  who  originated  the  mail  be- 
twixt Damascus  and  Aleppo  ;  Mr.  T ,  son  of  one 

well  known  and  highly  respected  in  the  Scottishwipital ; 
and  Mr.  B ,  nephew  of  the  cleverest  peer  in  Eng- 
land. In  short,  to  nse  a  phrase  of  former  days,  we  were 
all  fW>m  the  right  side  of  the  Tweed,  and,  for  a  few  fleet- 
ing hours,  felt  as  if  we  were  once  more  in  the  "  Land  o* 
Cakes."        .... 

By  letters  firom  my  son  at  Connobolas,  I  learn  that 
the  evils  of  the  bush  are  displaying  themselves  there  in 
a  new  and  alarming  shape.  The  country  around  him 
has  been  enveloped  in  fire  for  miles  on  all  sides,  ajid  at 
one  time  threatened  his  paddocks,  stockyards,  and  house 
with  destruction.  The  whole  mountains  are  scordied 
and  red,  and  the  grass  much  injured.  My  kind  friend 
at  Boree  came  up  to  see  if  he  could  be  of  assistance  to 
them  ;  but  I  am  thankftal  to  say  that  the  danger  had 
been  warded  off  from  the  house  by  clearing  a  space  in 
advance  of  the  flames,  setting  it  on  fire,  and  after  it  had 
blazed  for  a  tiiQe,  brushing  it  out  with  stable  brooms. 
When  James  found  that  he  and  the  men  could  do  no 
more,  he  turned  to  his  master  and  said,  "'Deed,  Sir, 
this  is  waur  than  the  rough  sea  at  the  warst  o't :  00 
maun  just  lippin  to  Providence."  In  short,  every  cor- 
ner of  this  country  seems  to  have  its  visitation.  It  is  a 
trying  commeocement  for  my  younj  bnsbman ;  but  h? 
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writes  to  me  like  a  man,  th»t  is  resolred  to  bear  np 
against  all  difflculties. 

Before  leaving  Sydney,  Mr.  Hood  visited  Mr. 
Hacarthor,  the  representative  of  that  fortunate 
early  emigruit,  who  so  well  deeerved  his  good  for- 
tune by  his  industry,  enterprise,  and  public  spirit. 
Of  this  visit  he  reports — 

FA.  6(&. — I  bave  passed  a  most  deligbtfUl  day  at  C— - ; 
a  more  agreeable  English-looking  place  I  have  not 
Been.  The  house,  the  park,  the  water,  the  gardens,  the 
st^e  of  everytliing  and  of  every  person,  master  and  ser- 
vants, resenibled  so  mach  what  one  meets  with  in  the 
old  country,  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  myself  sixteen 

thousand  miles  firom  it.    Mr.  M is  well  informed, 

and  gentlemanlike,  and  I  hare  never  before  found  my- 
self so  completely  at  home  on  so  short  an  acquaintance. 
His  obliging  kindness  and  attention  in  showing  me  his 
domain,  his  vineyards,  wine-house,  the  view  of  the  place, 
and  surroundiug  scenery,  the  church,  his  horses,  and 
cellars,  I  shall  not  soon  forget ;  nor  the  regret  with 
wUch  I  parted  from  him.  The  house  is  handsome  ;  the 
drawing-room  is  a  partisnlarly  fins  room,  and  fiimished 
quite  in  En^lidi  fiubion ;  and  book^  of  all  descriptions, 
Teviews  foreign  and  colonial,  prints,  &c.,  cover  its  tables. 
The  lady  of  the  house  was  kindness  and  politeness  itself. 
£verything  here  is  carried  on  on  a  scale  suitable  to  the 
large  possessions  of  the  family.  There  are  25,000  acres 
attached  to  the  place  in  the  celebrated  Cow  pastures  ; 
which,  by  the  by,  are  not  the  extended  plains  I  had 
expected  to  find,  but  they  are  rich  and  well  cultivated. 
Ten  acres  of  the  most  beautiful  vineyard  imaginable, 
containing  many  different  varieties  of  grapes,  lay  at  a 
(short  distance  from  the  house,  and  are  managed  by  a 
^lony  of  vine-dressers  from  the  Rhine.  This  year  ten 
thousand  gallons  of  wine  are  expected  from  it,  and  next 
year  a  much  larger  quantity,  which,  at  four  shillings  per 
gallon,  would  form  a  handsome  item  in  the  income  of 
this  wealthy  colonist.  The  expense,  however,  is  great, 
and  a  considerable  outlay  is  incuned  before  there  is  any 

TCtum. I  have  little  doubt  but  that 

Australia  will  one  day  owe  to  this  gentleman  the  de- 
velopment of  its  as  yet  comparatively  untried  capabilities 
tjoA  resources,  in  the  production  and  exportation  of 
Australian  wine.  Grapes  grow  well  in  all  the  parts  of 
this  colony  that  I  have  seen,  and  are  common  at  the 
oottam-door,  as  peaches  also  are  by  the  roadside.    I 

mns^however,  confess  in  passing,  that  except  at  C — , 

I  have  nowhere  in  this  country  tasted  a  peach  equal  in 
^vour  to  those  of  England,  nor  such  as  1  should  consider 
thorougbly  ripe,  the  generality  of  them  being  of  a  sort 
that,  even  when  apparently  ripe,  still  adheres  to  the  stone. 
"With  grapes,  however,  it  is  different ;  they  ate  as  fine 
as  in  any  country  in  the  world ;  and  the  wine  I  tasted 
here,  which  was  two  years  old,  and  made  from  the  Madeira 
grape,  was  equal,  except  perhaps  in  strength,  to  any  Ma- 
deira I  have  ever  drank  in  England.  There  are  other  gen- 
tlemen in  the  colony  who  are  vine-growers  to  a  oonsider- 

abla  extent.   I  allude  to  Mr.  E ^,Mr.P ^,and 

Sir  J.  J ;  but  not  on  the  same  large  scale  as  Mr. 

M  His  fS»ther  was  the  first  person  who  intro- 

dneed  the  merino  into  Australia,  and  is  therefore  entitled 
to  be  considered  the  father  of  the  colony  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  eon  will  ere  long  be  acknowledged  as  the 
•Bthor  of  another  sooroe  of  its  wealth. 

I  am  satisfied,  tuaa  many  reasons,  that  this  continent 
was  not  designed  ever  to  be  a  great  agricultural  country, 
Iwii^  essentially  a  pastoral  land  ;  and  the  same  circum- 
•tanees  fit  it,  1  conceive,  for  a  wine  country.  Drought 
4Ui4  dry  seasons  are  beneficial  to  the  grape ;  and  the  best 
vintages  in  Europe  have  always  been  in  dry  years.  An 
imgnlar  supply  of  moisture  unfits  it  for  an  agricultunl, 
but  not  for  a  wine  country.  The  climate  is  everything 
that  eoold  be  desired  for  the  proper  growth  of  the  vine ; 
and  I  entertain  no  doubt  that,  ere  many  years  are  over, 
it  will  be  a  source  of  great  revenue  to  the  colony. 

After  expatiating  upon  the  magnificence  of  this 
Arming  esUblidiment,  and  lordly  nndence,  Mr, 


of  this  vrealthy  and  lucky  colonial  honse,  vt^  ob- 
tained by  public  grants  18,000  acres  of  land,  and 
purchased  32,000  more.  On  this  land  25,000  sheep 
are  kept,  and  700  acres  are  under  the  plougL  One 
understands  whence  the  mania  for  town  kb  hti 
arisen  in  all  these  colonies,  when  informed  thtt 
the  elder  Macarthur,  in  1800,  purchased  Uxty  acres 
of  land  in  the  township  of  Sydiiey  for  £25,  which, 
in  1836,  were  valued,  according  to  the  conoit  go- 
vernment land  price,  at  £1000  an  acr» ! 

Mr.  Hood's  chapter  on  Emigration  holds  out  os 
great  encouragement  to  emigrants,  unless  some  new 
and  comprehensive  scheme  of  settling  them  be  adopt- 
ed. His  report  is  fully  as  gloomy  as  the  late  news- 
paper accounts ;  yet  he  has  faith  in  icool;  and  does 
not  deq>air  of  returning  prosperity,  while  the  miBn- 
facturers  of  England  find  the  Australian  wool  the 
best  in  the  world.    Oil  emigi:«tion,  he  say&— 

The  present  state  of  the  barracks  for  immjgruti  ii 
Sydney  is,  in  some  degree,  a  commentary  on  the  sjriteB 
of  immigration  pursued  of  late  ;  there  are  five  himdrad 
and  sixteen  Irish,  one  hundrea  and  sixty-four  £o|lisi, 
and  thirty-five  Scotch  immigrants,  living  unengMed  tt 
this  moment  in  tents  at  this  place  of  refbge.  Irelan^frta 
the  poverty  of  its  lower  classes,  readily  suggested  iiwif 
to  the  vrholesale  agents  for  the  exportation  of  hum 
beings,  as  tiie  meet  promising  field  ffom  which  to  obtaiii 
lading  for  their  ships  and  bounty  for  their  pockets,  in- 
bulatory  decoy-ducks  were  employed  to  traverse  its 
southern  (the  Roman  Catholic)  counties,  and  qpeadiiff 
the  unfortunate  and  discontented  into  delnsire  hopes  cif 
a  better  world  at  the  Antipodes. 

The  Irish  are  hard-worldng  men  at  any  fixed  and  cer- 
tain labour  ;  they  can  live  at  home  on  simple  and  scanty 
fare,  but  on  reaching  the  shores  of  this  country  tlieir 
character  changes ;  uiey  are  found  to  be  indolent  at  theit 
tasks,  and  troublesome  and  discontented  as  to  theirftod. 
Their  fkmilies  are  generally  numerous  ;  and  the  result 
is,  that  they  find,  when  too  late,  that  their  labonr  it  not 
in  demand.  From  what  I  learnt  from  several  flunihes 
in  these  tents,  it  is  evident  that  the  Irish  are  neither  lilnd 
in  the  bush,  nor  inclined  to  make  themselves  of  raise  ; 
and  it  is  a  foct  that  there  are  many  now  there  that  hire 
been  fine  montht  on  the  government  allowance  of  beef  ud 
fiour,and  prefer  living  in  idleness  on  that,  to  taking  Bsd 
vrages  as  were  offered  them.  One  would  have  eipeeted 
a  diSbrent  state  of  things,  and  that  they  would  be  thank- 
All  to  get  a  home  and  employment.  Some  airangemeiit 
is  evidently  required  to  combat  this  iigorions  sloth ;  in- 
stead of  the  eluuity  being  extended  for  snch  a  lengthened 
period,  they  ought,  after  moderate  wages  kau  hM*  n^- 
ei  by  them,  to  receive  that  support  no  longer. 

In  many  respects  the  Irish  are  unsuited  to  a  pasteni 
life  ;  they  do  not  in  general  make  good  shepherds  ;  their 
wives  are  seldom  contented  vrith  the  bash  liife;  snd  the 
expense  of  removing  their  (kmilies  is  a  great  objection 
to  their  being  employed  there.  Were  the  young  nnmam- 
ed  men,  and  young  women  of  character,  to  cross  the  let, 
they  would,  however,  as  labourers  and  servants,  be  eager- 
ly sought  after  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such,  in  ft- 
ture,  will  be  the  persons  chosen.        .       .       •      • 

National  reflections  are  national  injustice ;  ontl  mwl 
be  borne  out  by  the  present  state  of  the  populace  of  Neir 
South  Wales,  when  I  say  that  the  lower  Irish  chsrMter, 
in  some  of  its  worst  features,  is  deeply  imprinted  nwn 
this  colony,  and  that  it  would  be  weU  for  it  if  the  tide 
of  a  timilar  description  of  its  population  were  to  cease 
to  set  in  here  trom  the  shores  of  Ireland.  Free  or  vol- 
untary emigration  should  undoubtedly  be  fostered  sun 
encouraged  ;  it  is  of  all  others  the  point  of  greatest  cot- 
sequence  to  Australia.  Scotland  is  too  poor  in  PoP""*" 
tion  to  afford  to  spare  its  best  sons,  and  generally  t'"?'*'' 
out  the  country  the  mechanics  and  lafi)nreps  are  aplew 
make  a  decent  livelihood,     t  xlv  itj,  h««t  ions !  w" 


_  I  say  its  best  •»?»i'°'." 

Hnnd  Tvlnt^a  ♦ho  h;.t<.^-  »*  *»,"'_:  ^  "*  ^Z~T^'  "t"  I  fkr  as  my  observation  enables  me  to  judge,it  i»  «•  •*  ' 
ttooa  relates  the  history  of  the  nse  of  the  founder  |  cated,  enterprising  portion  who  have  funds  ttaUw"  i*. 
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and  not  the  poor  in  ohancter  or  in  purse.  But  I  should 
certainly  say  to  such  as  possess  knowledge  of  any  of  the 
branches  of  mechanics — WTights,bIacksmitlis,  and  joiners^ 
and  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  tend  stoclc — 
that  if  they  can  be  happy  away  from  Scotland,  and  dare 
brare  the  discomforts  and  risks  of  a  long  Toyage  ;  can 
resist  ram,  and  are  content  with  reasonable  wages, — in 
this  oonntry  they  will  nerer  be  in  want  of  employment, 
ajid  that  at  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration  than  in  Scot- 
land. Bat  England  .seems  to  me  the  portion  of  the 
empire  best  fitted  to  supply  that  class  of  emigrants  who 
'vrould,  by  removal  to  Australia,  greatly  benefit  not  only 
themselres  but  also  the  country  th«y  leave  and  the  oonn- 
try Ibey  adopt..  There  are  thouunds  of  persons  in  Eng- 
laadin  such  circomsti^nces  as  to  make  the  change  no 
sacrifice  to  them,  while  the  old  country  would  not  suffer 
by  the  loss  of  their  labour.  The  same  classes  are  in  a 
different  state  of  advancement,  and  are  of  a  different 
temperament  from  their  Irish  bretiiren  ;  and  a  consider- 
able influx  of  Wnglinh  blood  would  very  greatly  improve 
the  Australian  character.  To  Englishmen,  therefore,  I 
would  hold  out  every  inducement  to  cross  the  sea.  They 
must  not  expect  to  find  gold  lying  at  their  feet ;  but  the 
national  character,  stamina,  and  energy,  must  greatly 
ehange  with  the  climate,  if  they  do  not  obtain  a  compe- 
tency in  Australia  in  every  line  in  which  English  skill 
excels.  I  have  said  that  they  would  benefit  the  country 
they  leave :  for  the  population  of  England  in  many  parts 
is  redundant ;  and  there  is,  also,  a  growing  disposition 
to  settle  in  towns,  adding  largely,  year  by  year,  to  an 
already  superabundant  mann&ctnrhig  population,  and 
increasing  poor-rates,  to  the  injury,  moral  and  pecuniary, 
«f  the  whole  community. 

With  regard  to  the  immigration  of  females,  I  have  al- 
ready shovm,  by  the  facts  stated  in  a  former  pa^,  how 
important  it  is  that  it  should  be  encouraged.  I  will  only 
add  here,  that  there  is  a  certain  and  very  considenUble 
demand  for  their  services  as  domestic  servants,  provided 
they  are  not  absurd  in  their  expectations  as  to  wages. 
But  I  most  remark,  thai  no  unmarried  female  ought  ever 
to  set  her  foot  in  a  vessel  for  this  country,  unless  under 
the  protection  of  some  respectable  married  woman,  to 
whom  she  can  look  for  a  home  in  Sydney  until  she  is  pro- 
Tided  with  one  in  some  other  satisfactory  way. 

Married  couples,  from  any  country,  would  readily  find 
employment  in  their  various  callings,  and  in  the  bush 
would  be  preferred,  for  the  very  evident  reason — their 
greater  steadiness.  But  &om  the  cases  that  have  occur- 
red within  my  own  knowledge,  I  would  hold  out  no  in- 
ducement to  persons  with  four  or  five  young  children  to 
leave  their  native  land. 

Having  wished  for  a  freer  infusion  (rf  British 
blood,  Mr.  Hood  in  another  place  concludes — 

Were  1  asked  whether  I  wonld  recommend  my  fellow- 
countrymen  and  others  to  emigrate  to  Australia,  my  re- 
ply would  be,  If  they  are  possessed  of  caution,  energy, 
and  self-command,  and  have  moderate  views,  let  them 
come  here.  There  is  a  field  open  for  industry  and  capi- 
tal to  almost  any  extent ;  and  the  following  classed  of 
peifions  are  those  most  likely  to  benefit  themselves  by 
emigrating: — Among  the  lower  ranks,  the  poor  man, 
with  his  tools  and  his  skill  as  his  capital,  the  day-labourer, 
and  the  shepherd ;  among  the  better  ranks,  men  that 
possess  not  less  than  three  thousand  pounds,  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  become  stockholders  ;  and  those  alBO  of  more 
limited  means,  who,  by  the  industry  of  their  own  families, 
conld  cultivate  a  small  section  of  arable  land,  and  subsist 
upon  its  produce.  Without  some  certainty  of  procuring 
a  situation  here,  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  equal  pro- 
spect for  an  educated  youth  with  small  capital  to  im- 
prove hia  position,  unless  he  puts  his  little  Aind  to  in- 
terest, and  is  fortnnate  enough  to  become  a  manager  for 
others.  I  am  quite  satisfied,  that  with  less  than  three 
thousand  pounds  no  yoon^  man  oaU  profitably  invest 


his  capital  in  sheep,  if  the  care  of  them  is  to  be  his  sole 
occupation,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  soU  occupation  of 
ever^  stockholder.  Not  only  is  Australia  essentially  a 
grazing  country,  but  it  is  also  the  poor  man's  oountoy. 
If  he  be  reasonable  in  his  expectations,  the  mechanio 
need  never  want  work,  and  at  wages  above  what  he  can 
obtain  in  Great  Britain ;  nor  need  the  shepherd,  unless 
burdened  with  a  wife  and  numerona  family.  But  let  no 
man  come  here,  relinquishing  his  country  and  friends, 
under  the  expectation  of  making  a  fortune  by  the  wave 
of  his  hand,  or  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Time,  char- 
aeter,  and  minute  attention  to  his  business,  aided 
by  strict  economy,  will  doubtless  enable  such  persons 
as  I  have  above  enumerated  to  make  money,  if  they 
keep  clear  of  the  rum-shop.  Bat  they  will  find  aU 
these  qualities  as  essentially  and  fandameutally  requi- 
site here  as  at  home.  They  may  possibly  hear  that  wages 
in  the  bush,  for  shepherds  and  labourers,  are  as  fa^h 
as  JUO,  with  the  addition  of  rations ;  and  that  15s.  par 
diem  is  the  pay  of  mechanics  in  Sydney :  but  they  will 
find  themselves  misinformed.  They  will,  however,  readily 
obtain  in  the  bush  from  £20  to  £30,  to  which  will  be 
added  the  principal  articles  necessary  for  their  main- 
tenance, vritit  a  dwelUag-kouse For  the 

wealthier  classes,  Sydney  is  by  no  means  a  cheap  place 
of  residence.  ....  I  would  not  h^ve  any  youth 
fear  the  bush  life  from  anything  I  have  said  of  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  dwellings  it  affords.  Connobolas  was  a 
new  and  previously  unoccupied  station.  When  onoe 
here,  a  yonng  man  will  soon  learn  to  consider  this  al- 
most the  least  important  point  of  all,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  seen  any  house  in  the  bush  inhabited  by 
stockholders  not  proprietors,  that  might  not  have  been 
bnilt  for  £100  ;  and  I  have  seen  many  that  could  not 
have  cost  £20.  His  abode  is  a  matter  in  which  he  may 
q>eedily  snit  his  taste.  Nor  should  he  start  at  the  re- 
tirement of  the  bosh.  With  anything  like  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  stock,  he  will  find  ample  occupation :  he  will 
soon  learn  to  dislike  near  neighbours  as  hindrances  to 
business ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  enjoys  the  so- 
ciety of  an  occasional  visiter  with  double  zest,  it  is  most 
essentially  necessary,  on  the  other,  that  he  should  be 
ever  at  the  head  of  his  business.  From  the  depressed 
state  of  matters  at  present,  too  many  of  the  stockholders 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  managers  for  behoof  of 
their  creditors  in  Sydney — the  storekeepers.  Bat  this 
cannot  last  long. 

With  two  sons  settlers,  and  a  great  stake  in  the 
colony,  Mr.  Hood,  perhaps  unoonsoiously,  looks, 
as  we  thiak,  somewhat  cokmit^  at  certain  lub- 
jeots ;  though  many  excellent  suggeetions  tot  the 
solid  in^rovement  of  the  colony  in  its  best  and 
permanent  interests  may  be  found  in  his  work. 

Mr.  Hood's  judicious  political  disquisitions  hare 
been  superseded  by  the  late  measures  of  the  Home 
goremment  j  and  New  South  Wales  is  now  left  to 
make  trial  of  its  representatire  constitution  and 
legislative  assembly,  of  the  working  of  which  we 
ocui  as  yet  say  nothii^. 

Before  Mr.  Hood  left  thecolony,he  had  the  satisfac' 
tion  to  see  the  windows  of  heaven  (q>aied,  and  rain 
pouring  down  in  torrents  tot  sereral  snecessive  days. 

He  returned  home  by  India,  in  which  counliy 
he  hoped  to  see  another  of  his  sons ;  but  was  dis- 
appointed. His  short  residence  in  Bombay,  and 
overland  journey  homeward,  furnish  matter  for 
some  pleasing  chapten ;  but  we  have  ei^usted 
all  our  iq>aoe  on  Austoalia,  and  on  matten  interest- 
ing only  to  emigrants,  which  forms  the  eaream— the 
endurii^  staple  of  this  exeellent  book. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  CHARLES 

LORD  SYDENHAM.* 


Tms  is  a  twofold  work.  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope, 
the  brother  of  Lord  Sydenham,  has  written  a  me- 
moir of  hia  distinguished  relative ;  and  Mr.  Mur- 
doch,— Lord  Sydenham's  civil  secretary,  while  he 
was  Governor-general,  or,  shall  we  say?  Pacificator 
of  the  Canadas, — a  narrative  of  his  administration 
of  the  government  of  the  British- American  colo- 
nies, from  his  appointment  until  hia  death.  The 
Memoir,  though  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  volume,  is  comparatively  brief. Lord  Sy- 
denham may  be  said  to  have  served  an  early  ap- 
prenticeship to  that  department  of  statesmanship 
in  which  his  reputation  was  afterwards  gained. 
The  volunteer  pupil  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  was  bred  a  merchant ;  and,  from  boyhood, 
had  opportunities  of  acquiring  that  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  trade  and  commerce,  the 
details  of  which  are  never  so  effectoally  learned  by 
any  other  means.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  John 
Poulett  Thomson,  the  head  of  an  old  and  respected 
London  firm,  engaged  for  several  generations  in 
the  Russian  trade,  and  having  an  establishment 
in  St.  Petersburg. 

Charles  Edward,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was 
bom  in  1799,  and  died  comparatively  a  young  man ; 
yet  his  public  career,  if  measured  by  what  he  origin- 
ated and  accomplished,  cannot  be  termed  brief.  He 
is  described  as  having  been  a  veiy  beautiful  child  ; 
and  it  is  told,  that  when  the  Boyal  Family  visited 
Weymouth,  his  childish  good  looks  attracted  the 
attention  of  Greorge  the  Third,  who  actually  com- 
pelled Mr.  Pitt  to  take  the  little  boy  into  his  arms, 
and  awkwardly  caress  him.  Mr.  Charles  Thom- 
son was  educated  strictly  in  private  ;  and,  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen,  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  be 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  counting-house. 
He  was  fond  of  polite  society ;  made  his  way  into 
it,  and  became  a  favourite  in  the  best  circles  of  St. 
Petersburg,  where,  at  this  early  period,  he  began 
to  acquire  those  polished  manners  which,  according 
to  his  biographer,  contributed  not  a  little  to  his 
subsequent  advancement  in  his  political  career. 
Though  so  early  estranged  from  the  domestic 
circle,  a  close  and  valuable  correspondence  with  an 
alFectionate  and  intelligent  mother  kept  alive  the 
wholesome  influences  of  home.  His  health,  origi- 
nally delicate,  appears  to  have  suffered  in  the  se- 
vere climate  of  Russia  ;  and,  while  still  a  youth,  he 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  Switzerland  and  Italy 
for  its  improvement.  He  afterwards,  before  settling 
down  to  business  in  the  London  counting-house,  tra- 
velled in  France.  By  his  travels  he  profited  in 
many  ways.  Li  Russia,  he  had  probably  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  intimate  knowledge  of  modem 
languages,  which  is  a  general  Russian  accomplish- 
ment, and  which  must  be  of  equal  advantage  to  the 
foreign  merchant  and  the  diplomat!  st.  To  the  career 
of  diplomacy  Mr.  Thomson's  ambition  was  early 
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turned;  but,  fortunately  for  himself,  his  hopes 
were  disappointed,  and  he  soon  made  the  discoveiy, 
that  there  are  nobler  paths  to  distinction  than 
idling  away  time,  as  a  eharffe  ttaffairetf  in  some 
petty  court.     As  his  underst&nding  ripened,  iiis 
mind  was  directed  to  the  study  of  the  principles  of 
commerce,  and  practice  had  already  made  him&mi- 
liar  with  the  details  of  business  ;  for,  after  remain- 
ing for  some  time  in  the  house  in  London,  he  had  re- 
turned to  St.  Petersburg  to  share  in  the  manage- 
ment and  profits  of  the  establishment  in  that  cit- 
pital.    He,  about  this  time,  travelled  extensively 
in  Russia,  and  its  conquered  provinces,  keeping  s 
journal  of  his  progress,  and  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  the  natund  resources  and  commeicial 
capabilities  of  the  places  which  he  visited.    In 
1824,  Mr.  Thomson  once  more  came  back  to  Lim- 
don,  where  he  conducted  the  business  of  the  house, 
in  partnership  with  his  elder  brother.    The  period 
of  wild  speculation  which  was  followed  by  the 
panic  of  1826,  bad  now  arrived,  and  the  sanguine 
young  merchant,  in  the  losses  which  he  incurred 
through  the  prevailing  mania,  gained  a  needAiI 
lesson  of  caution.    This  was  the  critical  period  of 
Lord  Sydenham's  life,  and  that  which  fixed  hia 
future  destiny.    We  shall  let  his  biographer  de- 
scribe the  epoch,  and  its  influences  upon  hia  bro- 
ther's character  and  subsequent  career. 

The  year  1 825  waa  not  remarkable  only  for  the  general 
specnlative  mania.     It  conatitntes,  moreover,  Bomethiag 
like  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
nation.    In  the  course  of  the  two  or  three  preceding 
sessions,  the  attention  of  Parliament  had  begun  to  be 
directed  by  Mr.  Huskiason  to  the  &alty  character  of  that 
system  of  protective  duties  which  had  for  many  years 
been  acted  on  ibr  the  supposed  benefit  of  colonial  and 
domestic  producers  ;    the  navigation    laws  had  been 
already  relaxed  ;  and  in  this  year,  1 825,  the  same  states- 
man, as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  carried  tfaroa^h 
a  general  reviaal  and  simplificatioa  of  the  Revenue  Laws, 
or  Tariff.    Commercial  qaestiona  were  thug  assuming  a 
prominence  in  the  debates  of  Parliament,  which  might 
well  suggest  to  a  merchant  entertaining  enlarged  views 
on  these  aubjeota,  and  conaciona  of  the  possession  of  an 
amount  of  knowledge  and  information  which  might  be 
nsefUly  brought  to  bear  upon  their  discussion,  the  de- 
sire to  take  part  in  these  debatea.    It  was  not  difficult 
to  perceive  that  the  time  waa  fovourable  for  men  ot 
practical  experience  in  commercial  affairs,  not  only  to 
obtain  a  hearing,  but  even  to  exercise  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  deljberationa  of  the  House  of  Commoni. 

Mr.  C.  Thomson,  moreover,  entertained  strong  opin- 
ions of  a  liberal  character  on  the  more  ordinary  politi- 
cal questions  of  the  age.  These  principles  were  entire]/ 
self-formed.  Those  of  his  family,  of  his  father  certainly, 
were  rather  of  the  opposite  complexion.  But  whether 
acquired  by  reflection  during  hia  residence  among  tbe 
despotic,  and  consequently  stagnating  states  of  the  con- 
tinent, or  fVom  hia  course  of  reading,  or  from  the  general 
bent  of  hia  mind,  or,  as  seems  moat  probable,  fivaau 
these  influences  eombined,  certain  it  ia  that  his  political 
principles  were  firom  the  first  of  a  very  liberal  «h»r»«'«''> 
and  led  him  to  cultivate  the  society  of  those  who  evia- 
tained  aimilar  views  on  questions  of  public  interest.  He 
thus  became  acqnaitttedaboutthiatime,among others, with 

Dr.  Bowring,  Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Warbarton,Mid  Mr.  mm, 
and  was  oocaaionally  admitted  to  the  hermitajp  o'^ 
eccentrio  and  amiable  Bentham.    He  likewiie  itawH 
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the  Science  of  Political  Economy  with  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
and  frequented  the  Political  Economy  Club  then  lately 
instituted. 

Mr.  Thomson's  ambition  thus  expanded,  and  he 
Tras  not  without  that  happy  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  which,  in  despite  of  the  lemonstrances  of 
liis  prudent  relatives,  tempted  him  to  the  bold  step 
of  trying  his  fate  with  the  electors  of  Dover. 

In  the  pnisnit  of  this  object  he  was  warmly  aided  by 
Us  fHends  of  the  Utilitarian  school.  Dr.  Bowring,  who, 
indeed,  had  been  the  medium  of  his  original  introduction 
to  the  electors  of  Dover,  accompanied  him  there  and 
assisted  in  his  canvass.  And  Bentham  himself  had 
taken  so  great  a  liking  for  him,  that  he  broke  through 
all  the  habits  of  his  hermit-like  existence,  actually  took 
ap  his  residence  at  Dover,  canvassed  daily  for  him, 
opened  his  honse,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  accessible 
to  all  Mr.  Thomson's  friends,  and  mingled  in  the  contest 
in  a  manner  which  surprised  all  who  knew  his  retiring 
disposition,  but  which  strongly  marked  the  interest  he 
took  in  his  young  friend's  prospects. 

At  the  cost  of  i^)000,  and  the  serious  displeasure 
of  his  brother  and  partner,  Mr.  C.  Thomson  gained 
his  seat,  and  at  once  came  forth  in  Parliament,  as 
a  Free  Trader;  almost  on  his  first  appearance 
voting  with  Mr.  Hume,  and  a  very  small  minority, 
on  a  Com  Bill,  which  embodied  the  Whig  princi- 
ple of  importation  under  a  small  duty,— or  free 
trade  in  fetters,  as  such  a  proposition  would  now 
be  regarded.  He  spoke  seldom,  but  always  to  the 
point;  dealt  largely  in  specific  facts;  and  displayed 
great  knowledge  of  the  few  questions  he  ventured 
to  discuss.  We  apprehend  that  Mr.  Charles  Pou- 
lett  Thomson  was  a  much  more  zealous  reformer 
when  he  first  represented  Dover,  than  when  he  had 
become  arising  member  of  E^rl  Grey's  government ; 
bnt  this  is  in  the  nature  and  necessities  of  things 
and  of  placemen.  At  the  earlier  period  he  was 
always  found  voting  with  Hume  and  Warburton, 
and  strenuous  for  retrenchment  and  economy  in 
the  public  expenditure.  The  secret  of  his  early 
success  as  a  speaker,  is  divulged  by  himself  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend. 

"  A  man  who  tells  the  house /aeti  with  which  the  ma- 
jority are  unacquainted,  is  sure  to  be  listened  to  ;  and  a 
repotation  for  doing  so  will  procure  him  attention  npon 
other  points  on  which  he,  perhaps,  does  not  deserve  it. 
But  a  parliamentary  reputation  is  like  a  woman's.  It 
must  be  exposed  as  little  as  possible.  And  I  am  so 
sensible  of  this,  that  I  would  willingly  abstain  from 
opening  my  month  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  session. 
I  have  latterly  been  obliged  to  infringe  this  rule  more 
than  I  wish  ;  but  it  has  only  been  in  committees,  which 
are  parliamentarily  lan*  cotuiquenee.  I  hope  to  have 
one  or  two  occasions  for  a  splash,  bnt  I  shall  not  go  out 
of  my  way  for  them.  This,  to  be  snie,  is  all  sad  man- 
oeuvring. But  still,  it  is  a  mea»$  to  being  useful  here- 
after, and  therefore  must  be  submitted  to." 

A  passage  in  another  letter  amuses  us.  The 
writer,  now  familiar  with  the  temper  and  trim  of 
of  the  House,  is  blowing  cold  on  some  enthusiastic 
or  impracticable  reformer,  and  he  remarks— 

"  Why,  God  bless  yon,  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  ay,  600  of  the  650  senators,  are  opposed,  upon 
principle,  to  any  change,  be  it  what  it  may  ;  and  a  whole 
session  could  be  readily  spent  by  them  in  considering 
whether  they  had  better  consider." 

Mr.  Thomson,  when  the  Whigs  came  in,  proved 
one  of  the  most  hard-working  and  efiicient  members 
of  Earl  Grey's  government,  though  his  labours  were 
generally  limited  to  questions  of  finance,  and  fiscal 
regalations.     He  speedily  found  such  favour  with 


the  commercial  and  manufacturing  world,  that  he 
was  chosen  Member  for  Manchester,  though  he 
had  positively  declined  to  stand,  and  had  neither 
gone  to  that  city,  nor  solicited  one  vote.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  reelected  for  Dover,  but  preferred 
sitting  for  that  more  important  place,  which  had 
done  him  so  novel  and  distinguished  an  honour. 
The  entertainment  given  upon  the  occasion  to  Mr. 
Thomson,  in  the  theatre  of  Manchester,  may  be 
called  the  first  Free  Trade,  or  Anti-Com-law  Ban- 
quet, ever  held  in  that  now  notorious  city.  At  this 
meeting  he  argued  for— 

"  A  fair  field  for  our  indostry — and  do  restrictions,  be- 
yond what  for  fiscal  purposes  are  necessary,  npon  the  ex- 
ertions of  our  mann&eturers  ; — in  one  sentence,  to  buy 
as  cheap,  to  sell  as  dear  as  possible." 

It  is  eleven  years  since  this,  was  said ;  Well : 
we  have  made  some  small  progress  since  then,  and 
years  are  but  the  days  or  hours  of  nations.  Even 
when  in  Canada,  and  absorbed  by  other  interests 
and  responsibilities,  Lord  Sydenham,  though  he 
never  seems  to  have  reached  the  true  point  of  total 
repeal  of  the  Corn-law,  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
question  ;  and,  in  one  of  his  latest  letters  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  written  in  1841,  we  find  him  looking 
forward  to  coming  events  with  no  mean  sagacity. 

"  Yonr  finance  is  what  I  look  to  now  with  most  anxiety. 
I  have  told  Baring  that  I  do  not  think  you  will  make 
anything  by  trying  to  palek.  He  may  either  go  to  work 
in  downright  earnest  with  commercial  reform,  sugar 
duties,  timber  duties,  oom  dnties,  and  thns  get  a  large 
revenne  by  throwing  over  {if  he  can)  landlords,  mer- 
chants. West  Indians,  and  Buxton  &  Co. ;  or  he  may 
come  to  a  property  tax. 

"  In  the  first  case,  nothing  bnt  a  general  and  decided 
attack  npon  all  these  different  monopolies — a  sort  of 
commercial  reform  bill — will  give  him  a  chance  of  snc- 


Lord  Sydenham  seems  to  have  thought  the 
Whig  scheme  of  a  fixed  duty  on  com,  with  a  mo- 
dification of  the  Sugar  Duties,  a  very  satisfactory 
"  Commercial  Reform  Bill ;"  and  when  he  learned 
the  tactics  of  the  Whigs  for  the  ticklish  session  of 
1841,  and  when  their  defeat  was  understood  to  be 
impending,  he  again  thus  wrote  to  Lord  John  :— 

12tk  June. — "  The  last  accounts  I  have,  make  me  think 
that  the  whole  of  yonr  plan  is  likely  to  be  upset  by  the 
Tories  and  the  class  interests.  But,  never  mind.  The 
seed  is  sown — and  the  flag  of  commercial  reform  is  at 
last  unfurled,  and  sooner  or  later  it  must  triumph.  The 
debate  of  the  18th  May  (my  latest  news)  tells  me  no- 
thing of  what  your  course  will  be  ;  but  I  trust,  for  your 
own  eakes  and  that  of  the  cause,  that  yon  will  not  have 
abandoned  the  helm  to  the  Tories  upon  the  mere  4efeat 
upon  the  Sugar  Duties,  which  was,  of  course,  inevitable. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  having  once  entered  upon  this  new 
contest,  you  are  bound  to  proceed  with  it.  If  they  beat 
yon  on  Sugar,  give  them  Timber  ;  if  they  beat  you  on 
that,  give  them  Com.  The  discnssions  must  benefit  you, 
and  imu(  iigure  them.  And  when  beaten  on  all,  and 
yonr  course  of  policy  fairly  before  the  country,  test  it 
with  a  dissolution,  which,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  give  yon  a  majority,  or  render  resignation  un- 
necessary, will  at  least  have  ranged  parties  under  the 
new  banners,  both  on  one  side  and  the  other,  and  en- 
able you  to  faree  your  meatura  on  another  government, 
should  yonr  own  not  get  back." 

Lord  John  has  not  yet  tried  the  forcing  of  his 
old  measures ;  probably  from  guessing  that  the 
specified  measures  are  not  those  that  can  be  forced, 
while  the  Tory  government  is  strong  to  oppose 
them,  and  the  nation  indifferent  to  tbvir  iraccegs, 
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or  to  anythiim;  save  total  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 

and  other  sweeping  fiscal  changes,  which,  appar- 

entiy,  he  has  not  yet  contemplated. 

On  th^  diae<Jution  which  followed  the  "iinmlwml 
of  Lord  Melboome's  Ministry,  Mr.  Ponlett  Thom- 
son was  reelected  for  Manchester  by  a  large  ma- 
jority ;  and  on  the  disruption  of  Sir  Robert  Peells 
■hort-lived  government,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Whigs  to  power,  he  resumed  his  former  office  at 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  now  with  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet.  He  was  now  liable  to  frequent  and 
severe  attacks  of  gout,  probably  accelerated  by  the 
bnrthen  of  his  harassing  official  daties ;  but  the 
leisare  of  the  Pariiamentary  recesses,  spent  in  the 
country,  or  in  travelling,  generally,  enabled  hiin 
to  weather  another  campaign. 

The  disciple  of  Bentham,  and  the  friend  of  Dr. 
Bo  wring,  was  Necessarily  (?)  gagged, — had  his 
hands  tied  up  by  his  place  in  the  goyemment ;  but 
if  now  silent  on  what  are  erroneously  called  party 
questions,  Mr.  Thomson  made  up  for  taciturnity 
or  supineness  od  oi:ganic  measures,  by  close  atten- 
tion to  the  national  intereM^  of  commerce,  and  by 
his  persevering  efforts  to  remove  obstructions  tod 
improve  the  commercial  relations  of  the  country 
with  other  States.  Had  he  been  spared,  and  re- 
mained at  home — ^his  true  place,  well-tiiued  and 
valuable  as  were  his  services  in  Canada — so  many 
hostile  Tariffs  might  not  now  have  dismayed  our 
merchants,  and  crippled  our  commerce  andresonrceS. 
We  are  here  tempted  to  quote  the  brief  account  of 
an  affiur  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by 
the  friends  of  Free  Trade.  The  Commission  of 
1831-1834,  the  object  of  which  was  to  establish 
satisfactory  commercial  arrangements  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  had  completely  failed ;  and  another 
of  1838-1839  was  also  abortive ;  though  something 
was  done,  when  a  door  had  been  opened  through 
the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  Thomson.  But  he 
did  more ;  and  now  we  come  to  our  quotation, 
which  is  become  most  important  in  its  last  clause. 

With  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  other  Oeman  States, 
Mr.  Thomson  made  iVequent  efforts  to  extend  our  com- 
mercial relations.  The  ZoUverein,  or  union  of  the  serenil 
states  of  Germany  With  Prussia  under  a  common  tariff 
and  system  of  customs  laws,  in  183S  and  afterwards,  was 
never  regarded  by  Mr.  Thomson  with  the  apprehension 
and  alarm  with  which  it  was  viewed  in  many  quarters. 
On  the  contrary,  he  clearly  saw  that  a  chante  which 
loosened  the  fetters  hitherto  shackling  the  inaastry  of 
an  European  population  of  tiiirty  millions,  and  gave 
room  for  the  development  of  their  natural  resources, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  eventually  beneficial  to  aU 
neighbouring  countries.  It  did  not  necessarily  follow, 
ftom  a  ftision  of  all  the  separate  conflicting  tariffs  of 
Germany  Into  one,  that  the  character  of  that  one  should 
be  more  hostile  to  British  interests  than  the  medley 
preceding  it ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  afforded  an  aviul- 
able  opening  for  the  negotiation,  with  the  representa- 
tive8_  of  all  Germany  in  a  body,  of  a  treaty  of  commerce 
olfbring  new  benefits  to  British  industry.  Mr.  lliomson 
saw  and  determined  to  avail  himself  of  this  opening. 
He  obtained  from  Mr.  Macgregor — a  gentleman  fully  im- 
bued with  his  own  views  on  international  com&ierce,  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  political  and  material 
condition  of  the  Gierman  States — a  report  on  the  effect 
of  the  "  Union  "  on  maaufkotoring  industry  in  (Germany, 
»ndon  the  sale  and  use  of  British  mana£u!tureB  there. 

This  report  led  Mr.  Thomson  to  the  conclusion,  that 
to  preserve  and  increase  the  long-existing  trade  be- 
tween Great  Sritain  and  Germany,  which  ia  Talu«  is 


seoood  to  none,  except  that  between  England  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  was  necessary  to  propose  t 
redaction  in  oor  import  duties  on  the  leading  articles  of 
German  pfoduoe,  in  return  for  similar  eonceasions  bj  At 
Union  in  favour  of  British  manufactures. 

To  pave  the  way  for  such  an  arrangement,  Mr.  ThoB- 
kon  despatched  Mr.  Macgregor,  in  1836,  as  British  com- 
missioner,  to  attend  iba  Congress  of  Deputies  fiom  tic 
several  states  of  the  Union,  which  was  held  at  Himich 
in  August  of  that  year,  for  the  purpose  of  revisiiw  the 
tariff  of  1883. 

The  results  of  this  mission  would  have  been  periM; 
sneceisflil  in  obtafaiii^  redactions  of  the  German  taitf 
in  fkvour  of  BritiA  maoaftustores,  had  it  been  po«1)le 
for  eonoesiions  to  be  offered  in  retnm  upon  two  poiitt 
of  great  value  to  Germany,  viz.,  Cobn  and  TtMBxa.  Ei. 
tracts  from  Mr.  Macgregor^  correspondence  t«  tbt 
effect  were  read  by  Mr.  Ponlett  Thomson  in  hia  ipeeek 
on  the  Com  Laws  in  the  session  of  18S9.  Hie  r^j  Ik 
met  with,  generally ,  to  propositions  fof  an  impreved  tarif 
in  favour  of  England  was  this  : — "  We  are  all  dednet 
to  trade  freely  with  yon  ;  bnt  a  redHaitm  of  gom-  On- 
dtitui  to  afiiKd  rate  most  be  the  prelimiaaiy  of  an;  un- 
derstanding as  to  a  redaction  on  our  part  of  dutiei  oo 
your  commodities," 

On  this  essential  point  Mr.  Thomson's  hands  were,  of 
coarse,  tied  by  Ae  iavineible  resistanee  of  the  npporten 
of  th«  British  Com  Laws.  Had  there  been  any  poenU- 
lity  of  carrying  a  modification  of  those  laws,  such  u  a 
fixed  duty  of  8s.,  or  even  10s.  per  quarter  on  wheat,  it 
was  Mr.  Thomson's  intention  to  propose  a  new  tiwitj 
of  commerce  to  the  States  of  the  ZoUverein,  whidi  he 
had  every  reason  to  know  wosld  have  been  readily  si- 
sented  to  by  them,  on  terms  highly  favounU>Ie  to  Mliib 
commerce  and  manufactures.  The  opinion  he  hid  en- 
tertained from  the  first  of  the  Germanic  Customs'  unioa 
was  proved  to  be  correct.  It  it  not  that  union,  bta  our 
ovm  rettrictive  eommereial  legulatHre,  especially  our  Con- 
ihitUifWku^^eck  and  dUninith  oar  eaporti  to  <}emanj. 
In  respect  to  Austria,  Mr.  Thomson's  efforts  te  obtsia 
improved  commercial  relations  were,  however,  cromed 
with  success. 

The  opinions  of  Lord  Sydenham's  biographer  on 
the  Com  Laws  are  enlightened  and  sound,  tliougJi 
he  inclines  to  the  Whig  scheme  of  a  fixed  duty. 
He  justly  says,  that  so  long  as  we  refuse  to  admit 
the  staple  productions  of  Europe  and  America  on 
terms  of  fair  reciprocity,  these  countries  will  con- 
tinue to  maintoln  tarifis  of  a  hostile  character  to- 
wards us — and  to  strengthen  this  opinion,  he  qnotes 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  his  bi«ther  &om 
M.  Anisson : — 
{tramlated.)  "  Fmris,  April  \2,  im. 

"  1  have  followed,  with  great  mteiest,  your  djicusaons 
on  the  Com  Lavt,  and  have  seen  with  pain  how  little 
pro^iress  the  question  piakes.  Gniis  is  a  terrible  aign- 
ment  against  those  who  are  struggling  here  for  MB- 
mercial  liberty  ;  and  certain  recent  words  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne do  not  better  our  position  when  we  attempt  U> 
base  it  on  the  experience  of  ^iglaiid.  All  this  is  wi- 
dening to  those  who  have  only  at  heart  the  triamph  of 
truth,  the  general  intereste  of  humanity,  and  the  pro- 
gress and  anion  «f  European  society." 

When  Lord  Sydenham  accepted  office  in  1830, 
and  again  in  1835,  he,  on  both  occasions,  stipnlsted 
that  he  should  have  liberty  to  advocate  a  change 
in  the  Com  Laws. 

In  1830,  when  called  on  to  accept  place  under  tie 
government  of  Lord  Grey,  he  declined  it  unless  with  Oa 
stipulation  that  he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  speak  tni 
vote  for  an  alteration  of  the  existing  Com  Law.  In  183* 
he  vindicated  that  right ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  cabinet, 
of  many  of  his  friends  who  strongly  dissuaded  W""*^ 
the  course,  and  of  much  pablie  and  private  *^^*'~>°^ 
spoke  powerfully  in  favour  of  such  a  change*  in  J"*" 
reply  to  his  colleague  in  the  government,  Sir  JMoee 
Graham.    In  1835  he  joined  the  gorenuB^nt  sg**!)  "^ 
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the  Mune  eondition ;  and  in  18S9;  he  qwke  at  ereat 
length,  and  voted  in  fikTonr  of  Mr.  Villier'B  motion  Tor  a 
eainmittei.       •     .  •       •  It  was  tlierefoTe  in 

BO  degree  owing  to  any  Inkewafanneta  or  deficiency  of 
■eal  op  Ui  put  npon  this  most  vital  question,  that  the 
delay  took  ^lace  in  its  advocacy  by  the  goTerunent  of 
iriiidi  he  was  i  mmnber.  Tbat  delay  may  be  tu  nkore 
Justly  impoted,  ff  blame  exist  anywhere,  to  the  parties 
meat  dirastly  faiteiested  in  the  question — the  mannfiui- 
tnriog  and  oommercial  classes,  who  so  loi^  slnmbered 
over  it,  ind  eould  not  be  loosed  team  their  torpor  by 
the  rau>nstna>ees  of  Mr.  Thomson  himself,  and  other 
more  fikt-sighted  members  of  those  classes,  nntil  the  crisis 
wfaidi  he  and  they  anticipated  bad  aetnally  arrived  ; 
when  the  diminished  demand  of  foreign  nations,  pre- 
vented by  the  Com  Law  from  becoming  oar  customers, 
kad  bronght  on  an  amount  of  pressure  and  distress, 
threatening  the  decay  and  destitution  of  large  por- 
tions of  enr.mana&otnring  and  oommercial  Industry, 
whioh  depend  for  their  existence  on  foreign  demand. 

86  long  aa  this  twpor  existed,  so  long  as  the  public 
«at  of  dMrs  appeared  careless  of  the  natter,  Mr.  Thom- 
aea  eoald  not  but  yield  to  the  argnment  of  his  colleagues, 
which  was  bated  im  the  indisputable  fikct,  that  to  bring 
H  ibHvard  was  to  break  op  the  government ;  and  vriiilst 
«ther  matters  of  great  Importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  remaioed  nnsettled,  and  conld  be  accomplished 
only  by  a  liberal  ministry,  it  appeared  to  him,  knd  to 
these  who  agreed  in  his  ophiions,  right  to  suspend  their 
detemiaation,  and  delto  the  irrevocable  step  of  a  min- 
totarial  deoUostioB  is  Aivonr  of  a  great  change  in  the 
Com  Law. 

Lord  Sydenhani'B  zealous  biographer  claims  the 
merit  for  him,  while  at  ihe  head  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  of  having  introduced  many  useful  measures 
and  alterations.  These  are  points  which,  we  ima- 
gine, no  one  will  he  inclined  to  dispute. 

Mr.  Thomson's  delicate  state  of  health,  which  the 
late  sittings  of  the  House  of  Coipmons  greatly  ^- 
gravated,  and  the  diiRcul^  the  Whigs  had  of  find- 
ing ft  better,  or  go  eligible  a  tnan,  led  to  his  appoint- 
inent  to  the  government  of  Canada.  The  choice 
seems  to  h^ve  originated  with  his  friend  Lord  Al- 
thorpe  ;  and  his  able  and  successful  management 
of  the  Canadas  at  a  very  critical  period,  completely 
justified  hi<  lordship's  sagacity. 

On  his  fortieth  birth-day,  Mr.  Thomson  em- 
harked  at  Portsmouth  for  his  new  govemmen);,  his 
health  already  so  much  shattered  as  to  excite  a 
presentiment,  in  which  the  relatives  who  saw  him 
embark  shared,  that  he  might  never  return  in  life. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sorry  to  escape, 
for  a  time,  from  the  difficulties  and  disgraces  which 
were  impending  over  the  Whig  government ;  which 
had,  by  this  time,  become  very  unpopular.  The 
following  extract  Awm  the  private  journal,  which 
he  kept  on  ship-board,  fuUy  explains  his  feelings 
of  his  own  position  at  this  juncture : — 

"  SatMrdaf,  S^.  21, 1839.— I  have  thoagfat  a  good 
deal,  within  the  last  few  days,  of  my  position  ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  I  think  I  have  done  right,  both  on  public  and 
on  personal  grounds.  I  have  a  better  chance  of  settling 
things  in  Canada  than  any  one  they  conld  have  found  to 
go  ;  and  if  I  had  not  taken  it  then,  as  I  could  not  well 
|)ave  got  out  of  the  government,  I  should  have  shared  in 
the  dlsgraoa  next  session.  It  is  a  great  fidd,  too,  if  I 
bring  aoout  the  union,  and  stay  for  a  year  to  meet  the 
XTnited  Atombly,  and  set  them  to  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  &glana  there  is  little  to  be  done  by  me.  At 
the  Exchequer  all  that  can  be  hoped  is  to  get  through 
some  Ud  tax.  Here  is  no  chance  of  carrying  the 
House  iKth  one  for  any  ^at  oommercial  reforms,  tim- 
htr,  e(irh,i«gaT,  &o.;  ^arty  and  private  interests  will 
prevent  it.    If  Peel  w«i«  in,  he  might  do  this,  as  he 


could  maisle  or  keep  away  his  Tory  allies,  and  we  should 
support  him.  If  he  got  in  and  had  courage;  what  ateld 
for  him  1    But  he  has  no%l 

"  On  private  gronnds  I  think  it  good,  too.  'Tis  strange, 
however,  that  the  office  which  was  once  the  object  of  my 
greatest  ambition  (the  Exchequer)  should  now  be  so 
disagreeable  to  me  that  I  .will  give  up  the  Cabinet  and 
Parliament  to  avoid  it.  After  all,  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons and  Manchester  are  no  longer  what  they  were  to 
me.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  improved  in  speaking — 
rather  gone  back.  Perhaps  in  Opposition,  with  more 
time  to  prepare,  I  might  rally  again  ;  but  I  do  not  feel 
sure  of  it.  I  am  grown  rather  nervous  about  it  llie 
interruption  and  noise  whioh  prevail  so  much  in  the 
Honse  com  me.  I  have  certainly  made  no  good  speech 
for  two  years.  It  is  clear,  from  what  has  passed,  I 
night  have  kept  Manchester  as  long  as  I  liked.  But 
till  put  to  the  test  by  my  leaving  it,  one  could  not  help 
feeling  nervous  and  irritated  by  the  constant  complaints 
ofnot  going  far  enough  or  going  too  far.  The  last  three 
years  have  made  a  great  change  in  me.  My  health,  I 
suppose,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it 
is  as  well  as  it  is." 

Another  passage  may  merit  extraction,  as  affording  an 
insight  into  the  secret  sources  of  political  eminence,  in 
the  estimation  of  one  who  so  imquestionably  attained  it. 

"  Bead  Iiife  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  It  is  a  mel- 
ancholy picture  of  talents — ^not  misapplied,  for  he  did 
good — but  foiling  to  produce  the  effect  they  ought,  either 
for  the  public  or  their  possessor.  With  all  his  powers 
he  never  achieved  eminence — ^for  want  of  perseverance. 
What  a  lesson  t  My  recollection  of  him  certainly  does 
not  justify  the  high  reputation  which  he  seems  to  have 
had  among  distinguished  men  who  were  his  immediate 
contemporaries.  But  life,  and  especially  the  life  of  pub- 
lic men,  has  been  far  more  active  of  late  years  ;  and  his 
character  was  not  that  of  an  active  man.  He  was  more 
fitted  to  embellish  society  at  Holland  Honse,  when  there 
was  time  for  literary  and  philosophical  discussion,  than 
for  the  duties  of  an  actif  e  statesman  in  these  latter  days, 
or  even  for  the  conversation  of  those  who  now  form  so- 
ciety in  the  political  circles  in  which  I  move,  and  which 
he  then  moved  in.  It  is  strange,  though,  that  I,  who 
never  had  half  his  recommendations  to  the  Whig  aristo- 
cracy, and  not  a  tithe  of  his  talent,  nor  a  hundredth  part 
of  his  information,  should  have  been  in  office  with  him 
as  his  superior,  and  for  five  years  a  Cabinet  Minister.  I 
believe  that  the  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
pendence of  the  one  and  the  independence  of  the  other. 
The  knowledge  that  I  wanted  not  office  for  the  sake  of 
money,  nor  patronage  to  procure  me  a  seat,  has  done  for 
ine  that  which  his  superior  talents  and  knowledge,  want- 
ing both,  eould  not  do." 

This  is  probably  the  most  valuable  passage  in 
the  whole  Memoir. 

With  the  elal>orate  history  of  Lord  Sydenham's 
administration  in  Canada  we  diall  not  intermeddle ; 
but  the  narrative  of  public  ineasures  and  affairs  is 
agreeably  relieved  by  notes  and  extracts  from  the 
private  letters  of  the  Gbvemor-general  while  on 
his  progresses  through  the  different  provinces  ;  and 
these  ate  of  more  genbral  interest.  Lower  Canada 
he  did  hot  admire.  The  following  is  the  extract 
of  a  letter  written  in  August  1840,  and  dated  from 
Drummondville,  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara  : — 

"  Here  I  am  on  my  road  to  the  West,  and  with  the 
windows  and  balcony  of  my  rooms  facing  the  most  mag- 
nificent sight  on  earth,  with  beautifhl  weather  ;  and,  if 
they  would  only  give  me  a  minnte's  respite  fh)m  busi- 
ness and  show,  very  much  dis^vosed  to  enjoy  myself.  I 
arrived  on  Sunday,  and  mean  to  complete  my  week 
nearly.  As  for  attempting  to  describe  the  Falls,  it  is 
impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  them.  Val|;irly  they 
are  only  two  great  milldams,  and  in  painting  they  can 
only  appear  so  ;  but  the  efi'ect  they  produce  on  the  mind 
flroU  their  magnitude  is  indescribable. 

{*  We  have  a  host  of  Yankees,  eithei  u  the  house,  or 
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arriving  daily  from  the  opposite  shore,  a  gun-shot  off,  to 
see  Mr.  Qoremor  Thomson.  You  never  saw  or  can 
imagine  such  a  set  of  people  ;  but  they  are  great  ftin.  I 
gave  them  a  review  yesterday  of  the  9Sd,  i^  Highland 
regiment  in  kilu,  which  delighted  them  not  a  little,  I 
guess.  I  overheard  one  of  them  say  "  I  guess  these  Bri- 
tishers do  it  a'most  as  handsome  as  the  Buffalo  Citizen 
Militia !'  Another  said  to  me  to-day,  meaning,  I  pre- 
sume, to  pay  me  the  highest  compliment,  '  I  opinionate 
that  you  are  very  like  our  old  Hickory'  (Jackson) — 
'  yon  doaru  them  'everlasting  locusts  of  place-goers,  and 
wo'n't  stand  no  up  but  your  own  ;' — pretty  true,  by-the- 
by.  Yesterday,  on  the  balcony,  a  Yankee  lady  was  walk- 
ing with  her  little  girl ;  the  child  said, '  Mamma,  I  can't 
bear  this.'  Upon  which  mamma  looked  daggers  at  her, 
and  said, '  How  can  you  talk  so  before  the  Governor  ! 
You  should  say,  I  can't  tolerate  this.'  Such  is  their 
delicacy  of  language.  What  it  is,  practically,  yon  may 
imagine  from  the  circumstance  of  my  bed-room's  opening 
on  a  balcony  that  is  common  to  the  house  ;  and  there  is 
not  a  young  lady  in  the  hdtel  who  does  not  walk  up  and 
down  staring  into  the  window  of  the  room,  which  is 
about  eight  feet  square,  every  morning  whilst  I  am  going 
through  all  the  processes  of  my  toilet." 

From  the  Bay  of  Quints,  when  he  had  nearly 
completed  hb  progreBs  through  the  upper  province, 
we  find  him  again  writing  : — 

"  This  tour  has  indeed  been  a  triamph— a  series  of 
ovations.  You  can  conceive  nothing  more  gratifying 
than  my  progress  through  Upper  Canada,  especially  in 
the  west :  nor,  indeed,  with  one  exception,  anything 
more  fortunate  ;  for  I  have  had  beautiful  weather  and 
good  health,  and  have  been  able  to  keep  my  time  very 
exactly  at  the  different  places,  so  as  to  receive  all  in- 
tended honours,  and  satisfy  and  please  the  people. 

"  That  exception  was  Lake  Erie.  The  Government 
steamer  in  which  I  embarked  was  altogether  the  filthiest 
and  vilest  concern  which  ever  floated  on  water.  Admi- 
ralty, not  Provincial,  of  coarse  ;  and  my  patriotism  pre- 
vented me  f^m  hiring  a  Yankee  steam-boat  instead, 
which  would  have  conveyed  me  safely  and  comfortably. 
We  had  a  storm  on  the  lake,  and  got  very  nearly  lost ; 
and  what  was  as  bad,  I  could  put  in  nowhere  to  see  the 
coast,  but  was  obliged  to  run  for  Amherstburg.  The 
same  thing  happened  on  Lake  Huron,  where  the  sea 
runs  as  high  as  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  and,  to  complete 
the  catastrophe,  in  running  up  the  River  Thames  to 
Chatham,  away  went  the  rudder  and  tiller,  both  as  rot- 
ten as  touchwood.  So  I  abandoned  '  the  Toronto'  to  cut 
a  fresh  rudder  out  of  the  woods,  and  was  right  glad  to 
get  the  rest  of  my  tour  by  land. 

"  I  had  a  carriage  on  board  and  plenty  of  saddle- 
horses  ;  and  as  the  roads  are  not  impassable  at  this  time 
of  year,  on  horseback  at  least,  I  made  it  out  admirably. 
"  Amherstbnrg,  Sandwich,  River  St.  Clair,  Lake 
Huron,  Goderich,  Chatham,  London,  Woodstock,  Brant- 
ford,  Simooe,  the  Talbot  Road  and  Settlement,  Hamil- 
ton, Dundas,  and  so  back  to  Toronto.  You  can  follow 
me  on  a  map.  From  Toronto  across  Lake  Simcoe  to 
Penetanguishine  on  Lake  Huron  again,  and  back  to  To- 
ronto, which  I  leit  again  last  night  for  the  Bay  of  Qnint<. 
All  parties  uniting  in  addresses  at  every  place,  full  of 
confidence  in  my  government,  and  of  a  determination  to 
forget  their  former  disputes.  Escorts  of  two  and  three 
hundred  farmers  on  horseback  at  everyplace  from  town- 
ship to  township,  with  all  the  et  ceteras  of  guns,  music, 
and  flags.  What  is  of  more  importance,  my  candidates 
everywhere  taken  for  the  ensuing  elections  ;  in  short, 
such  unanimity  and  confidence  I  never  saw,  and  it 
augurs  well  for  the  future 

But,  apart  ft«m  all  this  political  effect,  I  am  delighted 
to  have  seen  this  part  of  the  country  ;  I  mean  the  great 
district,  nearly  as  large  as  Ireland,  placed  between  the 
three  lakes — Erie,  Ontario,  and  Huron.  Yon  can  con- 
oeive  nothing  finer  t  The  most  magnificent  soil  in  the 
world — four  feet  of  vegetable  moiJd— a  climate  cer- 
tainly the  best  in  North  America — the  greater  part  of  it 
admirably  watered.  In  a  word,  there  is  land  enough 
and  capabilities  enough  for  some  miUtona  of  people,  and 


for  one  of  the  finest  provinces  in  the  world ;  the 
perfect  contrast  to  that  miserable  strip  of  land  along  the 
St.  Lawrence,  called  Lomtr  Canada,  which  has  given  ao 
mnch  trouble.  I  shall  fix  the  capital  of  the  United 
Province  in  this  one  of  oonrse."        .... 

"I  have  sent  home  a  long  Report  on  Emigzatioii, 
which  some  of  you  won't  like  because  it  tells  the  tmtli, 
and  declares  that  to  throw  starving  and  diseased  paapeza 
under  the  rock  at  Quebec  onght  to  be  punishkble  ms 
murder.    Send  me  out  good,  stout  English  peasants,  vrho 
know  what  vork  is ;  give  them  the  means  of  getting  up 
the  country  600  or  700  miles  where  it  is  to  be  had ;  and 
I  will  take  as  many  as  yon  can  get,  and  promise  them 
indmendtnee.    Or  give  me  some  yeomen  with  »  fow 
hundred  pounds  each,  and  let  them  take  prudent  adeice 
— buy  cUaredfarmt —  not  throw  themselves  into  the  bnsh, 
where  they  are  as  helpless  as  they  would  be  in  the  Great 
Desert ;  and  I  will  secure  them  comfort  and  perfect  in- 
dependence at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  years— bat  not 
moTtey.    Th(a  is  a  thing  never  to  be  mentioned.     IPiga, 
pork,  flour,  potatoes,  horses  to  ride,  cows  to  milk  ;  bat 
you  must  eat  all  you  produce,  for  devil  a  porehaser  is  to 
be  found.    However,  the  man's  chief  wants  are  aap- 
plied,  and  those  of  his  family ;  he  has  no  rent  or  taxes 
to  pay,  and  he  ought  to  be  satisfied.    But  send  me  no 
Irish  paupers ;  nor  young  gentlemen  vrith  £500  or  j£60O, 
who  fancy  tlwt  upon  that  they  may  be  idle,  and   are 
hardly  used  because  they  cannot  get  £200  or  X300 
a-year  income  in  return  for  it.    The  Province  absolutely 
teems  vrith  persons  of  this  character — lawyers,  broken- 
down  merchants,  clerks,  soldiers — who  have  come  out 
here  to  farm  ;  lost  their  money  through  their  ignorance 
of  the  business ;  or  have  been  nnable  to  brook  plenty 
without  the  enjoyments  of  civilized  life — the  lot  of  those 
who  succeed  best;  and  all  these  are  applicants  for 
places,  of  which  there  is  one  perhaps  to  one  handled 
candidates.    So  you  see  competition  is  nearly  aa  ri£i 
here  as  in  the  mother-country." 
And  again,  at  another  date,  he  writes — 
"  I  told  you  in  my  last  that  Wakefield's  doctrine 
won't  do  in  Canada.    Toforee  concentration  here  ia  the 
greatest  of  absurdities.    There  is  no  fear  of  people 
spreading  too  much.    No  man  will  go  far  into  the  woods 
if  he  can  help  it.    The  evil  of  these  Provinces, — or  ra- 
ther of  the  Upper,  which  is  the  only  field  to  be  thought 
of  for  colonisation, — has  been  the  improvident  grants  of 
land  to  individuals,  who  have  beoome  possessed  of  im- 
mense tracts,  three-fourths  of  the  country,  whidi  they 
hold  vrithout  doing  anything  to  them,  and  preventing 
any  settlement,  even  in  their  neighbourhood,  by  their 
refusal  to  make  roads  and  commnnications.    So  Ax  from 
a  high  price  being  essential,  as  Wakefield  has  it,  I  woold 
willingly  give  land  to  settlers  who  came  hon&fda  to  es- 
tablish themselves,  and  wonld  engage  to  make  roads,  Ac 
But  there  is,  alas  1  none  to  give,  except  what  is  ren- 
dered valueless  by  the  neighbourhood  of  these  cursed 
land-jobbers,  who  cnt  off  all  access  to  it.    Talk  of  a  high 
price,  indeed  1    I  could  buy  any  number  of  thousand 
acres  of  these  people,  at  23.  per  acre." 

The  valuable  Report  on  Emigration  alluded  to 
above,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Life.  In 
Canada,  Lord  Sydenham's  health  suiFered  both  from 
his  onerous  duties  and  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
climate  ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1841,  we  find  him 
complaining  not  merely  of  gout,  but  fever  and 
utter  prostration  of  strength.  When  summer  ap- 
proached, he  left  Montre^  for  Kingston.  He  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  a  private  mansion  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake ;  and  his  shattered  health  was 
temporarily  benefited,  though  not  restored,  by  the 
pure  air  and  repose  of  this  residence.     He  tell»— 

"  For  two  years  nearly,  I  have  not  been  able  to  take 
a  stroll  vrithout  my  hat,  or  vrithout  the  sentinels  pre- 
senting arms,  and  I  eiyoy  being  able  to  do  so  amazingly. 
The  worst,  however,  is,  that  I  do  not  recover  strength, 
which  hitherto  I  always  did  very  rapidly  after  an  attack. 
My  work  oppresses  me  w  it  never  did  before,  and  I  an) 
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ready  to  hang  myself  half-a-dozen  times  a-day.  I  am 
in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  attending  the  opening  of  the 
session,  and  have,  besides,  a  ministerial  '  crisis'  oa  my 
bands.  The  latter  I  shall  get  through  triumphantly; 
unless  my  vand,  as  they  call  it  here,  has  lost  aU  power 
over  the  members,  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  the  case. 
Bat  the  excitement  and  worry  are  more  than  I  can  stand 
ia  the  present  state  of  my  health,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
it  irill  end.  I  long  for  September,  beyond  which  I  will 
not  stay  if  they  were  to  make  me  Duke  of  Canada  and 
Prince  of  RegiopoUs,  as  this  place  is  called." 

Bnt  with  September,  in  which  he  anticipated  his 
release,  came  his  fate.  On  the  4th  of  that  month 
Xiord  Sydenham  had  his  leg  broken  by  a  fall  from 
liis  horse,  and  was  otherwise  seTerely  hnrt.    From 


the  consequences  of  this  accident,  combined  with 
previous  debility,  he  died  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month  ;  having,  in  the  face  of  death,  and  under 
extreme  bodily  suffering,  manifested  the  same 
energy  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  that  had 
throughout  distinguished  his  public  career.  In 
Canada,  where  he  had,  from  the  first,  been  exceed- 
ingly popular,  his  loss  was  most  deeply  felt ;  while 
at  home  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  the  go  • 
yemment  had  lost  a  hsjid-working  and  most  useful 
member,  and  valuable  prop  ;  and  the  Free-Trade 
party  a  thorough-going  friend  in  office,  and  power- 
ful champion  in  opposition. 
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Thb  Australian  settlers  are  an  extraordinary 
class,  and  nearly  as  various  as  the  members  of  the 
human  family.    There  u  first  your  dashing  settler, 
who  has  his  home-farm,  and  his  grazing  stations, 
and  who  rides  in  a  fine  chaise  like  the  aristocrat 
of  the  soil.     Then  there  is  the  outlandish  settler, 
who  lives  hundreds  of  miles  up  in  the  interior  of 
the  country — no  one  knows  where  or  how :  this 
class  are  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  amphibious  ani- 
mals, part  man,  part  wild  beast.     They  make  a 
cruise  to  Sydney,  Melbourne,  or  Adelaide,  once  in 
the  year  with  their  wool.    They  seem  to  be  in  the 
world,  but  not  of  It.     They  are  looked  upon  by 
the  more  civilized  inhabitants  as  Goths,  and  their 
strange    appearance    gazed    upon   with   wonder. 
There  seems  to  exist  an  emulation  amongst  this 
class  to  imitate  the  celebrated  Monikins  of  Cooper. 
They  think  it  a  great  honour  to  have  an  extrava- 
gant growth  of  hair ;  the  more  hair,  the  more  dis- 
tinguished appears  to  be  the  motto  of  these  monki- 
fied  men.     Then  there  is  your  swell  agriculturist, 
who  owns  several  sections  of  land,  and  farms  upon  a 
grand  scale.    This  gentleman  wears  a  Newmarket 
coat,  with  a  fine  white  handkerchief  han^g  half- 
way out,  and  carries  a  fine  tapering  riding-whip. 
He  owns  an  entire  horse ;  and  considers  himself 
a  great  man  of  the  fancy,  and  on  the  turf.    About 
race-time  he  is  in  all  his  glory,  and  is  snre  to  have 
a  horse  entered  for  the  steeple-chase,  or  hurdle- 
race  ;  he  is  to  be  seen  galloping  to  and  fro  on  the 
ground,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  been  seized  with  a 
fit  of  insanity,  or  had  heard  that  the  world  was  in 
a  general  conflagration.     Then  we  arrive  by  gra- 
dation at  lower  castes.   There  is  your  dairy-farmer, 
who  makes  a  living  by  renting  cows,  which  he 
keeps  on  government  land,  and  sells  the  dairy 
produce  in  the  towns.    He  is  generally  a  married 
man,  with  a  rough,  hardy,  tearing,  industrious 
wife.     She  milks  the  cows,  and  makes  butter, 
cheese,  &c. ;  while  her  husband  attends  to  the 
out-of-door  work.    I  could  easily  tell  a  dairyman 
by  his  appearance :  they  are  the  most  industrious 
class  in  lazy  Australia,  and  have  the  same  look  of 
york  which  the  lower  rank*  at  home  have.    To 
milk  wild  cows  is  a  work  of  no  little  difficulty, 
thi  «»w»  ttts  ltti'U«d  Uoti  intu  a  large  cnctsMd 


yard,  with  a  staU  in  the  comer  for  milking  ;  the 
man  and  woman,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  dan- 
cing children,  now  set  about  the  grand  operation 
of  milking.  The  cow  is  haltered,  and  the  man 
attempts  to  lead  her  towards  the  stall ;  it  is,  how- 
ever of  no  use,  she  will  not  budge  a  foot.  The 
woman  and  children  now  get  long  branches  of 
trees,  and  lay  on  with  a  will,  crying,  "  Bail  up, 
Coffee,"  (or  whatever  name  she  is  known  by,) 
"  bail  up."  At  last,  after  a  good  deal  of  kicking 
and  endeavours  to  get  away,  the  cow  is  got  into 
the  proper  position,  and  the  golden  fluid  caught. 

There  is  likewise,  among  settlers,  the  market-gar- 
dener, who  owns  his  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  land,  and 
grows  fruits  and  vegetables.  He  is  a  hard  -working, 
industrious  man,  and  very  often  contrives  to  save 
a  good  deal  of  ready  money.  Then  there  is  the 
small  settler,  who  runs  a  few  hundred  sheep  upon 
some  friend's  station,  and  drives  a  team  of  bullocks ; 
the  settler  who  grows  hay ;  the  settler  who  makes 
a  living  by  cutting  up  timber  ;  and  a  multitude  of 
settlers  who  follow  meaner  occupations. 

With  such  small  fry,  however,  we  have  nothing 
to  do ;  and  we  shall  take  leave  of  them,  and  re- 
trace our  way  to  the  second  class  of  settlers  men- 
tioned, viz.,  the  settlers  who  wear  the  superfluity 
of  hair,  and  reside  somewhere  far  inland. 

Reader !  if  you  were  to  cut  down  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  young  saplings  and  drive  them  upright 
into  the  ground,  and  were  you  to  cover  them  over 
with  bark  after  the  fashion  of  a  dog-kenneJ,  or 
rather  one  hundred  per  cent,  worse,  then  you  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  residence  of  an  outlandish 
squatter  :  the  light  of  day  breaks  in  everywhere  ; 
for  the  uprights,  which  form  the  walls  of  the  hut, 
are  open,  and  five  inches  apart.  Door  or  window 
there  is  none.  The  furniture  consists  of  a  shake- 
down, and  a  few  logs  cut  up  after  the  fashion  of 
stools  ;  an  old  tin  pannikin,  and  a  short  black  pipe. 
Extended  upon  the  shake-down  is  a  curious-look- 
ing figure,  with  red  eyes,  uncombed  locks,  and 
shaggy  whukers.  The  figure  is  dirty;  and  clothes 
it  has  none,  save  a  ragged  pair  of  old  inexpressibles^ 
and  a  shirt,  which  last  appears  as  if  it  had  a  natural 
antipathy  to  soap  and  water.  iThe  figure  drawi 
Itself  up,  etfcU^ise  lilt  liinbt«^i'oV  it  i«  « tnati,  kinu 
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leader— cires  one  or  two  growls,  and  calls  for  some 
one  outside.  A  creature  ten  times  more  dirty, 
more  ragged,  and  more  hairy  than  the  figure  on 
the  bed,  enters.  He  inquires,  iu  a  dogged,  solky 
tone  of  voice,  what  is  wanted.  "  Ah ! — ah ! — gire 
me  some  tea,  ypu  old  rabbit,"  exclaims  the  other. 
"  Don't  you  Icnow  it  is  four  p'tlock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  you  have  not  been  out  of  bed  to-day  f — "  Ah ! 
— yes ;  hand  me  the  pipe."  Having  disposed  the 
cup,  or  rather  the  pannikin— for  cup  there  is  none 
—to  his  mind  on  the  bed,  the  lazy  figure  starts 
into  a  momentary  fit  of  action.  He  gets  a  hand 
upon  an  old  boot,  very  dii-ty  and  very  dusty ;  this 
he  sends  at  the  head  of  the  retiring  creature,  with 
which  it  comes  La  sharp  contact,  and  sets  him 
a-swearing  at  a  great  rate.  In  retaliation,  he  gets 
his  hands  upon  a  long  flexible  reed,  and,  watching 
his  opportunity,  as  the  settler  lies  on  bed  smoking 
hb  short  black  pipe,  he  extends  the  reed  towards 
him  through  one  of  the  openings  in  the  walL  It 
approaches  the  mouth  of  the  settler  with  slow  and 
silent  motion ;  at  last  it  comes  close,  and  gives  a 
sudden  jerk,  when,  by  a  dexterous  movement,  the 
pipe  is  knocked  from  the  mouth  of  the  sleeping 
beauty,  and  the  tin  can  of  tea  ejected  over  his 
lovely  countenance.  He  starts  up  ;  but  the  worker 
of  all  this  evil  has  vanished. — "  That's  you,  Tim  ; 
I  know  it  is ;  but  I  will  pay  yon  for  this  when  I 
lay  hold  of  you — I  will,  by  Gfeorge  !  Come  here, 
and  I  will  give  you  as  sound  a  drubbing  as  ever 
you  got  in  your  hang-dog  lifetime." 

"  I  am  going  to  drown  toiyself,"  squeaks  Tim. 

"  I  am  certain  that  is  not  true  ;  you  will  never 
drown.  Ton  have  the  hangiq^-mark  on  your  ugly 
carcass." 

To  follow  the  delinqnent  Tim  would  be  a  work 
of  great  difficulty ;  so  all  thoughts  of  doing  so  are 
abandoned  ;  and  the  settler  is  fain  to  pick  up  his 
short  pipe,  a  good  deal  shorter  by  ib.6  accident ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  he  has  sunk  into  his  formed 
quiescent  state.  Night  arrives,  morning,  noon,  and 
there  he  lies,  perhaps  once  or  twice  a-day  riring  to 
partake  of  a  mntton-chop  and  a  slice  of  bread 
baked  in  the  ashes,  and  known  as  damper. 

This  state  of  things  will  sometimes  continue  for 
a  whole  week ;  th^  the  settler  shakes  off  th^ 
lazy  fit,  and  arises  after  his  short  slumber.  He 
now  goes  forth  to  see  after  his  flocks  and  herds. 
His  barb  is  caught  and  saddled ;  and  away  he 
rides  through  the  wide  forest.  Then  guns  and 
fishing-rods  are  put  in'  requisition.  Sport  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  This  week  he  works  as  much 
as  two  men ;  is  up  early,  and  goes  late  to  bed.  In 
fitct,  he  seems  as  careless  of  sleep  as  it  is  possible 
for  Any  one  to  be.  The  next  week  arrives,  and 
finds  Um  once  more  stretched  on  the  shake-down, 
as  lazy  and  dirty  as  before. 

Sometimes,  although  rarely  enough,  some  wan- 
derer finds  his  way  to  the  station  of  the  outlandish 
settler.  It  may  be  well  taken  for  granted  that  he 
is  an  old  hand ;  for  no  one  else  would  be  so  far  in- 
land. He  is  received  with  great  hospitality  ;  and 
a  great  deal  of  smoking  and  tea-drinking  ensues. 
The  quantity  of  both  these  articles  conshmed  in 
one  evening  upon  such  an  occasion.  Would  exceed 
the  belief  of  an  European  reader.    He  would  think 


the  author  was  attempting  to  cram  his  reidm 
across  the  seas. '  But  it  I9  nir  froih  unoommon  far 
two  men  on  a  station  to  conffvune  a  whole  che«t  of 
tea  in  five  or  six  month?  ;  though  ^  good  deal  of  it 
may  be  wasted,  a*  their  extrav^ance  in  the  naed 
tea  knows  no  bounds.  The  traveller  m^y  coniidet 
himself  very  fortunate  if  he  ^t  any  kind  of  a  b«l 
to  sleep  ii).  This,  in  fact,  he  need  not  often  expect. 
He  takes  a  blanket  about  his  aboulden,  and  p» 
to  rest  as  comfortably  as  he  can,  glad  to  be  lAett 
food  and  drink  are  plenty.  Few  have  tniTclled 
the  forests  of  Australia  withont  being  oompelltdto 
bivouac  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  comforts  of  em 
so  mean  a  hot  are,  thiarefore,  duly  appredattJ, 
You  never  see  a  dainty  traveller  in  Australia.  It 
would  be  a  good  joke  to  find  snch  a  person  in  tht 
Australian  bush. 

The  time  of  the  annual  visit  to  town  is  looked 
forward  to  with  no  ordinary  interest.    Tliat  is  tht 
time  for  wild  bacchanalian  gaiety  ;  for  renewing 
their  knowledge  of  the  world,  which,  bat  for  that, 
they  would  altogether  forget.    The  settier,  Irnm^ 
his  cot  in  the  wilderness,  and  turning  his  free  mi 
his  attention  towards  the  civilLsed  world,  ia  Uke 
the  ephemeral  butterfly  quitting  its  doll  mnter 
quarters,  and  coming  at  onoe  into  light  and  sim- 
diine,  life  and  enjoyment.    He  has  longed  for  tbi* 
time  for  months.    At  last  his  wool  draya  an 
packed,  and  away  they  start.    After  manyweaty 
days'  journeying  in  the  forest,  the  town  is  rtsobai 
The  settler  immediately  begins  his  round  of  diw< 
pation.    At  some  of  the  taverns  he  falls  in  with 
some  other'  settler  as  wild  as  himself.    Thtj  g<t 
very  soon  gloriously  drunk,  and  set  out  t»  ludcop 
a  row.    niey  get  a  chaise  and  drive  about  thi 
town,  one  of  them  sitting  behind  and  playing  on  a 
bugle.    At  night,  they  imitate  the  doings  of  »  oer- 
taiii  notorious  peer ;  and  many  are  the  jokea  thiy 
have  played  upOn  some  of  the  unsuspecting  towni- 
people.    Knocking  at  doors  and^  windows ;  fright- 
ening many  weak  and  delicate  females,  who  itart 
from  their  sleep,  thinking  the  day  of  judgmeathai 
arrived,  or  that  some  other  frightftd  event  has  hap- 
pened.   The  knock  is  repeat«d. — "  Who  isthatf 
screams  a  shrill  voice. 

"  It's  only  me,  my  dear." 

«Whoareyott?" 

"  Mr.  Jones,  ma'am." 

"  What  do  you  want  herel" 

*«  Nothing." 

"  Go  along  with  you,  you  wretch !" 

(Rap,  rap,  rap  0 

*•  I  say,  Wiiat  do  you  want?"  ^ 

«  Mr.  Thomson  does  not  live  here,  does  hef 

"  No ;  go  away,  will  yon  ?'»  ' 

« 1  say,  old  girl,  have  you  got  anythtog  th*"" 
eat  or  drink  r*  -       •/ 

"  Now,  wiU  you  get  along  f 

"Does  Mr.  Tergiison  lodge  here  when  h* »  « 
homet"   ■  ■       ■       ^    ■   ■■  • 

«  No,  I  don't  know  him." 

"Or  Hookey  Walker?* 

«  Go  away,  WiU  you,  or  I  will  set  the  dog  IW* 
Bow,  wow.  Bang  goes  a  pistol.  SmsA^  J*' 
murder !— Wretch,  ho;  mdrtfer!— oh,  I  w"  " 
murdered ! — oh  ! "         "  '   ' 
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**  Now,  young  gentleman,  come  with  me,  will 
you  ?"— And  exit  the  outlandish  settler  a  prisoner. 
He  has  to  fork  out  a  crown  as  tip  to  the  Charley, 
or  a;o  to  durance. 

Sometimes  the  settlers  remain  as  long  as  a  week 
or  two  on  business,  and  some  of  them  as  long  aq  six 
iveeks.    What  business  they  have  to  do  might  all 
b«  gone  through  in  a  day  or  two.    Yet  this  is  the 
excase  they  give  for  renlaining  so  long— business 
keeps  them ;  while  the  plain  truth  is,  they  are 
Te veiling.    And  there  if  some  excuse  for  tliem. 
The  joyous  time  is  only  of  yearly  occurrence. 
They  have  pot  many  comforts  in  the  bush.    In 
the   end,  however,  they  begin  to  be  ashamed  of 
having  been  so  long  in  town  ;  day  after  day  have 
they  been  to  start  for  the  last  month  ;  and  there 
they  are.  They  disappear ;  and  you  imagine,  at  last, 
they  are  away,  when,  lo  and  behold,  some  morning, 
a  Tveek  afterwards,  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  them 
stealing  round  some  comer,  in  ad  out-of-the-way 
part  of  the  town.    You  cannot,  however,  overtake 
them,  as  they  wish  to  be  incoff.  The  next  time  you 
happen  to  see  the  person,  you  inquire  whether  it 
was  he.     He  denies  vehemently  that  it  was,  and 
asserts  he  had  arrived  at  home  before  the  ^ime 
you  mention.    Of  course  you  have  more  politeness 
than  to  give  him  a  hint  that  you  do  not  believe 
him,  although  you  are  perfectly  aware  that  he  is 
not  roeaking  the  truth.    The  settler  is  prone  to 
tell  the  poor  townsfolks  crammers  about  his  ad- 
ventures with  blacks  and  bushrangers,  and   of 
having  been  all  but  bitten  by  the  deadly  yeUow 
snake,  or  the  yet  more  implacable  diamond  snake.* 
You  would  suppose  him  to  be  one  of  the  cruellest 
men  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  for  he  talks  of  hav- 
ing gone  out  with  his  pfle,  and  shot  the  black 
coolies  by  dozens.    He  infonns  you  it  is  splendid 
sport ;  and  Invites  you,  vrith  the  best  air  in  the 
world,  to  come  up  and  have  a  day's  shooting.    You 
can  scarcely  g^ve  him  credit  for  being  in  earnest, 
and  you  look  into  his  face  for  some  traits  of  that 
cruelty  of  character  which  he  would  fain  make 
you  believe  he  possesses.    You  look  in  vain,  anci 
are  loath  to  credit  him ;  but  his  air  is  so  grave, 
and  his  countenance  we^rs  such  a  solemn  aspect, 
that  you  hardly  know  what  to  think, — ^in  fact 
you  are  fairly  puzzled. 

Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dashing  settler  and  the  outlandish 
settler :  the  one  is  ^1  show,  the  other  the  reverse. 
The  dashing  settler  emigrated  with  a  large  capital, 
and  has  mixed  in  the  best  society  at  home.  He 
wishes  to  do  things  upon  a  grand  scale,  and  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  sporting  and 
agricultural  circles.  The  papers  teem  with  com- 
mendations of  his  breed  of  cattle,  his  entire  horses 
and  racers.  He  never  troubles  himself  with  busi- 
ness :  he  leaves  that  to  his  overseers ;  and  his  life 
passes  in  one  round  of  pleasure  and  gaiety. 

The  poor  outlandish  settler  was,  perhaps,  better  bom 
and  bred  than  the  other ;  but  having  little  wealth,  and 
being  of  an  independent  mind,  he  prefers  the  lonely 


but  free  wilderness  to  a  life  of  dependence  in  the 
fashionable  world.  It  is  a  spirit  to  be  commended  ; 
and  whatever  may  be  their  little  peculiarities  and 
failings,  the  heart  of  every  good  and  honourable 
man  will  go  with  them,  and  sympathize  with  them 
in  their  sylvan  hermitages.  It  is  an  act  of  self- 
denial  almost  heroic,  thus  to  cast  the  sumptuous 
bread  of  idleness  behind  them,  and  choose  a  life 
very  liitle  better  than  that  of  a  savage.  But  to 
many  a  noble  heart,  the  free  wildemesis,  with  con- 
tent, is  far  before  the  fashionable  circles,  with 
vrrangling,  discontent,  and  envy.  The  writer 
speala  from  experience,  when  he  says  that  many 
a  noble  heart  beats  in  the  forests  of  Australia: 
many  a  clear  and  grasping  intellect  which  would 
have  shed  a  bright  lustre  over  a  pame  at  the 
English  bar,  or  even  m  the  sena{e-house  of  St. 
Stephens ;  but,  friendless  and  poor,  they  soon  saw 
that  there  was  little  chance  of  arriving  at  an  inde- 
pendent station  in  life  in  the  overpeopled  country 
at  home,  and  they  have  sacrificed  all  for  their  in- 
dependence. It  is  a  sad  pity  thus  to  see  so  many 
right  noble-spirited  men, — who,  had  they  been 
bom  under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  might 
have  done  d^eds  which  would  have  ^lled  the  world 
with  their  names, — sobered  down  to  keepers  of 
sheep,  banished  from  the  civilized  world,  and  more 
than  half-barbarians.  Carelessness,  like  every- 
tliing  else,  grows  upon  a  man,  after  being  indulged 
to  a  certain  extent ;  and  after  a  term  of  years, 
these  men  become  nearly  unfit  for  society,  and 
every  year  the  rust  enters  deeper  and  deepey  into 
their  souls.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  this  is, 
that  few,  very  few,  come  into  the  colony  married. 
A  great  number  of  the  Australian  settlers  have 
moved  in  good  society  at  home,  and  are  the  scions 
of  good  and,  not  un^requently,  of  aristocratical  fa- 
mines, "fliey  did  not  wish  to  marry  one  of  their 
owii  standing  in  society,  to  undergo  the  fatigues 
and  annoyances  of  an  Australian  bush-life  :  tneir 
proud  spirits  would  not  descend  to  marry  an  infe- 
rior, and  thus  they  have  come  alone,  and  chosen 
a  life  of  celibacy ;  for  few  of  them  ever  either 
marry  in  the  colony,  or  return  home.  The  out- 
landish settler  will  continue  the  outlandish  settler. 
He  soon  becomes  a  sort  of  a  misanthropical  anchor- 
ite, and  looks  with  a  jaundiced  eye  upon  the  world  | 
he  loses  his  temper,  and  becomes,  in  short,  as  dis- 
contented as  Diogenes,  but  with  a  bark  cot  to  live 
in  instead  of  the  tub  of  that  famous  cynic. 

The  life,  however,  is  changing.  In  whole  dis- 
tricts of  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the 
graziers  are  married ;  and,  instead  of  the  dirty, 
slovenly  cot  of  six  feet  by  ten,  the  eye  rests  with 
pleasure  upon  the  neat  white  cottage,  overgrown 
with  some  one  of  the  beautiful  creeping  plants  in- 
digenous to  Australia ;  the  neat  parterre  of  flowers, 
and  the  firuitfol  gardens ;  while  everything  albout 
the  place  tells  of  comfort  with  economy.  This  is 
a  happy  life ;  and  let  every  young  man  contem- 
plating emigrating  to  Australia,— especially  if  his 
thoughts  are  directed  towards  grazing  or  agricul- 


*  The  diamond  snake  is  said  to  be  the  most  venomons  of  all  tbe  reptiles.  The  blacks  stand  in  great  dread  <tf 
it,  and  bare  given  it  tbe  name  of  ''  Tumble-down  snake."  Tbe  next  is  the  black  snake,  which  is  often  met  with, 
and  the  bite  of  which  is  death.  If  you  do  not  tread  upon  it,  it  will  not  attack  yon,  unless  yon  happen  to  intercept 
its  retreat ;  then  it  will  attack  you  fbrionsly. 
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total  pnraoits, — ^bring  a  partner  with  him  to  glad- 
den his  heart  in  a  strange  land.  He  will  have  a 
happy  life ;  and  instead  of  squandering  the  earnings 
of  a  whole  year  in  a  week  or  two  of  wild  and  insane 
dissipation,  he  will  have  a  "fireside"* 

The  outlandish  settler,  however,  looks  down 
upon  this  happiness  with  scorn :  he  considers  it 
effeminacy,  and  looks  upon  himself  as  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
one  or  two  married  couples  settle  near  him,  he  be- 
comes uncomfortable,  and  is  indignant  at  his  pri- 
vacy being  disturbed  in  thu  rude  manner.  He 
changes  his  quarters,  and  goes  several  hundred  miles 
farther  up  the  country.  In  this  manner  will  these 
settlers  become  extinct  in  a  few  years,  and,  like 
the  overlanders,  nothing  of  them  will  remain  but 
the  name.  They  are,  however,  an  order  that  well 
deserve  to  be  noticed ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but, 
in  after  days,  much  will  be  thought  of,  and  written 
regarding  them.  To  rescue  from  oblivion  a  few 
particulars  which  may  be  deemed  interesting  re- 
garding the  first  inhabitants  and  settlers  of  Aus- 
tralia was  the  principal  object  with  the  writer  of 
these  excursive  sketches.  He  proposes  to  give  to  the 
world  all  that  he  knows  that  is  interesting ;  and  in 
speaking  of  the  overlander  and  outlandish  settler, 
he  has  had  a  subject  to  his  mind.  He  loves  these 
classes  of  men  for  their  very  eccentricities. 

In  personal  appearance,  the  outlandish  settler 
resembles  the  overlander :  he  is  dirty,  badly 
clothed,  and  with  a  head  and  face  of  hair  that,  of 
a  certunty,  has  not  come  into  contact  with  a  razor, 
scissors,  or  comb,  for  many  a  long  year.  He  cares 
nothing  for  your  opinion  of  him :  laugh,  if  you 
like,  you  are  made  quite  welcome ;  for  he  is  happy 
to  see  fools'  mirth,  as  he  will  soon  inform  you ; 
and  he  would  be  sorry  to  be  taken  for  an  ordinary 
person,  one  of  your  every-day  family  small  tea- 
party  men,  against  whom,  by  the  way,  he  enter- 
tiuns  a  mortal  aversion.  He  cares  not  one  straw 
for  the  world  :  it  and  he  have  long  since  ceased  to 
have  anything  in  common  :  they  have  parted  com- 
pany— ^the  world  has  treated  him  with  neglect  and 
scorn,  which  he  now  throws  back  with  interest. 

The  only  feeling  which  outlives  this  supineness 
b  love  for  home.  Few,  even  of  the  most  cynical, 
can  resist  that  all-powerful  feeling.  They  have 
made  up  their  minds  not  to  return,  unless  with  an 
independent  fortune.  It  is  all  well  enough,  the 
outlandish  settler  remarks,  to  talk  of  friends  ;  but 
it  is  not  so  pleasant  for  a  proud  heart  to  be  among 
friends  poor  or  dependent.  He  is  generally  far 
from  a  provident  individual ;  for  he  spends  all  the 
ready  cash  he  possesses  when  upon  his  annual  visit 
to  town  :  the  true  outlandish  settler  would  scorn 
to  take  a  single  sixpence  away  with  him.  Hence 
a  fortune  is  seldom  acquired,  or,  by  the  time  that 
it  is  arrived  at,  he  has  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  life,  that  he  thinks  he  could  not  be  happy  with 
anything  else,  and  he  will  not  change.  Neverthe- 
less, speak  but  of  home,  and  the  tear  will  start, 
and  the  very  tone  of  the  voice  will  change. 
Strange !  I  have  heard  men  of  great  experience  of 

.-!,'F'',''  ''"P'*  *"•'  touoWng  phrase  wm  B«t  htard  by  the  aolhor  in  Scotliwd :  it  savi  mors  thw  »  wi'»'«  *''' 
todid  de,  t«  th«  heart,  «f  htnis  Aiid  h«ppln«Ui 


the  human  heart  say,  that,  during  the  whole  oo«m 
of  their  experience,  never  did  they  meet  any  one, 
however  abandoned  or  callous-hearted,  bat  \ai 
some  feeUng  of  regard  for  the  home  and  friendid 
early  days.     This  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  poiot 
of  the  human  affections,  and  seems  to  be  one  of  (Ik 
strongest  implanted  in  the  heart.     The  commmii- 
cations  of  the  outlandish  settler  with  home,  if  tiut 
home  lies  in  the  distant  iales  of  Britain,  are  verr 
much  interrupted  by  the   distance,  and  the  nti 
chance  of  his  receiving  his  letters  oftener  than 
once  a-year ;  and,  perhaps,  by  the  time  he  artiTet 
in  town,  his  letters  are  mislaid,  unless  he  be  knows 
at  the  post-office.     In  this  way  years  nwy  ekpte 
without  his  receiving  an  answer  to  any  letter  k 
may  send  home.     The  hunting  for  letters  iaim 
the  last  part  of  the  business  of  an  outlandish  set- 
tler ;  and  when  he  draws   the  price  of  his  wool, 
he  generally  puts  a  pound-note  into  the  hands  of 
some  one  for  the  purpose.     When  he  neglects  Ut  do 
so,  he  is  obliged  to  borrow  money  to  pay  for  them ; 
or  if  he  does  not  like  to  do  this  for  veiy  shame, 
or  cannot  find  any  one  to  trust  him,  (for  the  credit 
of  a  settler  after  shearing-time  is   but  indiffe^ 
ent,)  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  going  without 
his  letters.    When  he  has  every  other  buBinets 
finished,  and  his  money  all  spent,  he  orders  his 
horse  to  be  saddled,  and  proceeds  to  the  post-office. 
He  gets  his  letters,  stuffs  them  into  his  pocket,  and 
rides  away ;  he  has  not  a  sixpence  left  to  pay  his 
expenses  home,  and  is  often  obliged  to  make  mean 
shifts,  or  draw  upon  his  agent  in  town,  if  he  have 
any  credit  there.  At  the  first  leisure  hour  he  opens 
his  letters :  he  would  not  do  so  when  in  town,  t» 
there  might  be  bad  news  which  would  brealc  in 
upon  hu  pleasures ;  and  he  has  set  down  a  certain 
routine,  which  is  on  no  account  to  be  disturbed. 

The  outlandish  settler  finds  himself  at  the  old 
dirty  hut  again  ;  and,  after  a  few  days,  sinks  down 
into  the  same  state  of  apathy  as  before.    He  has, 
however,  the  war  now  to  carry  on  for  twelve 
months  ;  he  has  wages  to  pay,  and  necessaries  to 
purchase,  and  he  has  not  the  wherewithal ;  he  is 
in  a  perfect  state  of  l>ewilderment  and  difficulty  for 
twelve  months,  until  the  next  wool  season  arrives. 
Experience  might  have  taught  him  wisdom ;  and 
it  might  now  have  been  expected  that  he  would  not 
have  spent  all.    Never,  however,  was  there  a  more 
complete  mistake  than  to  suppose  an  outlandieh 
settler  would  keep  money, — it  would  bum  a  hole 
in  his  pocket :  so  it  all  goes,  and,  in  the  end,  be 
is  as  poor  as  ever.     So  true  is  this,  that  sometimes, 
when  a  day's  journey  from  town,  if  the  outUnaish 
settler  should  find  that,  by  mere  accident,  a  iive 
pound  note  had  escaped  the  general  consumpt"") 
from  its  having  been  put  carelessly  in  his  eoti- 
pocket,  he  will  face  about,  and  return  and  s^m 
this  likewise.     "  Of  what  use  is  five  pounds  ?  'he 
argues ;  "let  it  go  and  keep  the  rest  company. 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly  in  the  characteiof  the  "wt- 
landish  settler,  that  at  home  he  lives  in  the  pl»iD«» 
and  simplest  mannerpossible.  Such  things  aswmes, 
spirits,  or  malt  liquors,  are  never  heard  of;  n*" 
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thing  stronger  than  tea,  or  the  pure  element,  crosses 
bis   lips.     His  food  is  of  an  equally  plain  kind  : 
I>aixiper,  a  kind  of  bread  baked  with  plain  flour 
and  -water,  without  yeast,  and  fired  in  the  ashes. 
This,  with  a  plain  chop  and  the  everlasting  tea, 
foTnu  his  meals,  morning,  noon,  and  night.     He 
drsLga  hia  limbs  from  the  dirty  comer  where  he 
has  been  stretched  in  indolence  and  apathy,  and 
partakes  of  this  food  with  little  relish.     He  has 
lived  on  in  this  kind  of  life  until  the  habits  of 
civilisation  and  refinement,  in  which  he  was  reared, 
relax,  by  slow  degrees,  until  they  become  altoge- 
ther obliterated,  and  he  sinks  into  a  state  of  demi- 
barbarism.     I  hare  said  before,  and  cannot  help 
repeating  it  here,  that  it  is  both  a  lamentable  and 
melancholy  thing  to  see  many  noble  hearts  left  to 
mist  in  cold  and  barren  solitude,  until  all  the  affec- 
tions and  finer  feelings  are  choked  up  by  careless- 
ness and  misanthropy.    What  might  not  some  of 
these  men  have  been!    The  undaunted  explorer 
conferring  everlasting  benefits  upon  the  human 
race  ;  the  gallant  and  intelligent  navigator  enlarg- 
ing the  knowledge  of  science,  and  bringing  to  light 
many  grand  truths  regarding  the  natural  world ; 
the  warrior,  the  statesman,  and  the  elegant  man 
of  letters.     Some  may  perhaps  say,  that  there  are 
men  enough  left  in  the  world  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  all  the  departments  mentioned.  It  may  be 
BO  ;  but  this  does  not  make  our  sympathy  with 
the  hard  fate  of  the  outlandish  settler  a  whit  the 
less. 

It  is  no  less  melancholy  to  observe,  that  although 
the  Australian  settlers  might  live  as  contented  and 
happy  as  any  class  of  men  in  the  world,  yet  the 
outlandish  settler  persists  in  his  own  mode  of  life. 
He  came  to  the  colony  poor  and  friendless;  he 
got  hold  of  a  few  sheep,  with  which  he  travelled 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  ;  he  formed  a  sta- 
tion, after  great  trouble  and  difiiculty;  he  had 
many  hardships  to  encounter,  and  to  fight  his  way 
through  tribes  of  hostile  and  warlike  Indians  ;  he 
was  reared  in  the  rough,  hardy,  old  school ;  and 
dislikes,  in  his  heart,  the  new-fangled  method  of 
squatting  with  a  number  of  petticoats  and  children 
at  one's  heels.      The  outlandish  settler  will  re- 
main the  outlandish  settler  till  the  end  of  the 
chapter.    Like  all  Australian  bushmen,  the  out- 
landish settler  is  an  excellent  horseman,  especially 
if  he  have  any  cattle  upon  his  station.     The  cat- 
tle-farmers spend  a  good  part  of  their  time  on 
horseback ;  galloping  about  after  herds  as  un- 
tamed as  the  buffaloes  of  America.     They  are  an 
equestrian  race,  and  in  many  points  resemble  the 
wild  racers  of  the  American  prairies — the  equestrian 
Indian  tribes  of  the  «  Far  West."     The  life  of  an 
Australian  grazier,  if  he  have  large  herds  of  wild 
cattle,  is  one  of  no  ordinary  excitement.     He  has 
noble  and  stately  herds  extending  over  vast  tracts 
of  country ;  and  he  has  to  see  that  they  do  not 
Stray,  and  become  rovers  of  the  wilderness,  belong- 
ing to,  and  owned  by  no  man.    The  herds  are 
nnder  the  charge  of  their  respective  keepers  or 
stockmen,  who  are  themselves  a  class  far  from  un- 
worthy of  notice.     The  stockmen  of  Australia 
have  claims  to  rank  with  any  equestrian  race  in 
the  world.    They  are  splendid  riders.    Dismount 
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one  of  them,  and  he  descends  to  the  level  of  hia 
fellows ;  he  is  a  common  individual.  Place  him 
on  a  horse,  and  he  is  great ;  for  his  superiority 
soon  becomes  apparent.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a 
stockman  mounted :  he  is  so  much  at  his  ease,  and 
is  such  a  fearless,  graceful  rider.  The  horses  of 
the  stock-keepers  are  so  thoroughly  trained,  and 
have  arrived  at  such  perfection  in  turning  with  a 
sharp,  quick  movement,  that  no  one  but  a  stock- 
keeper  could  maintain  a  seat  upon  their  backs  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  herds  will  sometimes,  in 
a  very  Warm  day,  etart  from  their  pasture  with 
a  simultaneous  and,  apparently,  Involuntary  mo- 
tion, and  rush  away  headlong  over  hill  and  dale, 
heads  down,  tails  up  :  perhaps  the  stockman  was 
asleep  upon  his  horse's  back  ;  but  the  sagacious 
animal  springs  forward.  At  the  same  time  the 
stockman  is  full  of  life  ;  he  is  in  for  a  race.  Hal- 
loo ! — away  he  rides.  Miles  on  miles  are  passed, 
and  he  is  unable  to  turn  them.  He  keeps  up,  how- 
ever ;  for  he  knows  that  if  once  his  eye  loses  them, 
he  may  never  behold  them  again.  Many  runaway 
herds  reach  the  hills  and  impassable  ranges  of 
mountains,  where  they  form  into  bands  more  wild 
and  dangerous  to  approach  than  the  lion  or  tiger  of 
the  African  desert.  The  stock-keeper,  therefore, 
holds  his  way  through  rugged  chains  of  rocky  coun- 
try, brushwood  which  appears  nearly  impervious  to 
human  footsteps,  and  ravines  which  would  make 
the  most  eager  fox-hunter  in  England  quail.  No- 
thing intercepts  his  progress  :  so  long  as  the  cattle 
hold  on,  he  will  hold  on  likewise.  At  length  he 
seizes  some  favourable  opportunity,  and,  approach- 
ing the  leaders  of  the  scampering  herd,  pretty  well 
exhausted  by  this  time,  he  hits  them  severe  strokes 
with  his  long  lash.  Sometimes  the  irritated  ani- 
mals will  retaliate,  and  one  of  them  make  a  quick 
dart  at  his  aggressor.  It  is  upon  such  emergencies 
that  the  training  of  the  horse,  and  the  superior 
horsemanship  of  the  rider  are  apparent.  The  horse 
springs  to  one  side  so  suddenly  as  often  to  have 
the  rider  half  way  round  his  belly ;  but  so  long  as 
girth  and  stirrup  hold,  the  stockman  never  loses 
his  seat.  The  furious  animal  rushes  at  empty  air, 
and,  in  a  second,  the  stockman  is  at  him  again, 
wheeling  about  and  lashing  him  violently  with  his 
short-handled  whip.  All  this  time  the  race  is  con- 
tinued as  before  :  what  we  have  been  relating  forms 
but  an  interlude.  The  herd  is  seldom  turned  un- 
til the  leaders  tire  :  they  are  easily  turned  then  ; 
and  walk  back  to  their  grazing  ground  as  meek 
and  tractable  as  lambs. 

The  cattle-farmers,  or  graziers,  although  they 
leave  the  charge  of  the  herds  to  stockmen,  are 
themselves  splendid  riders.  Their  superiority  in 
equestrian  exercises  would  at  once  be  apparent  to 
a  stranger,  were  he  to  view,  for  the  first  time,  an 
Australian  race.  In  Australia  the  riders  are  all 
gentlemen ;  for  every  Australian  gentleman  is  a 
jockey.  At  any  race  they  excel ;  but  this  excel- 
lence is  most  apparent  in  steeple-chases  :  the  leaps 
are  positively  frightful,  and  are  what  no  jockey  in 
England  would  attempt.  More  accidents,  how- 
ever, occur  in  Australia  on  the  race-ground,  than 
in  England ;  and  there  is  often  a  most  disastrous 
arrav  of  killed  and  wounded.  Nothing  will  frighten 
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these  fiery  youths  when  their  blood  is  up ;  and 
they  venture  what  appears  desperate. 

In  pecuniary  matters  the  outlandish  settler  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  every  class  of  townsfolks. 
His  tavern  bills  are  run  up  at  an  extravagant  rate, 
and  every  item  charged  double.  The  tradesmen 
think  they  cannot  charge  them  enough.  They 
bargain  for  their  stores  at  a  certain  rate ;  and 
when  the  account  is  rendered  them,  they  find  fifty 
per  cent,  has  been  added  to  the  prices  of  the  different 
articles.  They  provoke  the  merchant  and  trades- 
man very  much  by  their  absurdities.  The  out- 
landish settler  will  often  bolt  out  of  town  in  a 
drunken  fit,  and  leave  everything  unpaid :  and 
this  is  considered  a  roost  exquisite  joke.  The 
creditors  in  town  have  no  alternative  but  to  wait 
with  patience  until  the  next  wool-season  brings  the 
settler  back  to  town  ;  for  to  send  to  him  up  the 
country  would  be  out  of  the  question,  as,  perhaps, 
they  are  even  ignorant  of  the  part  of  the  country 
where  his  station  is  situated.  With  curses,  **  not 
loud,  but  deep,"  the  debt  is  allowed  to  lie  over  ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  trader, 
in  his  turn,  charges  them  extravagantly. 

Thus  I  have  attempted  to  give  a  few  particulars 
regarding  this  extraordinary  class  of  men.  In 
appearance,  manners,  and  habits,  they  resemble  no 
other  class  in  the  world.  How  different  the  wild, 
dare-devil  look  of  an  Australian  settler,  from  the 
honest,  comfortable  look  of  an  English  farmer! 
Such  an  one  you  never  meet  in  the  Australian 
woods  ;  each  one  has  more  the  dark  tawny  look  of 
a  Spanish  bandit,  as  he  scours  past  you  on  his  high- 
mettled  charger.  His  very  air  is  replete  with 
liberty ;  the  tone  of  his  voice  breathes  independence ; 
his  heart  leaps  with  wild  delight  to  career  over  the 
illimitable  plains,  teeming  with  all  that  can  delight 
the  eye,  and  to  know  that  all  he  sees  is  his,  and  he 
owes  no  man  thanks.  Let  those  who  live  in  courts 
and  cities,  with  mind  and  body  enervated  by  ex- 
cess,— abject  slaves  to  their  gross  appetites, — live 
on,  oppressed  by  satiety  and  ennui ;  they  know 
not  the  pleasure  of  the  wild  life  of  an  Australian 
settler.  But  "  I  have  said  my  say,"  and  must 
bring  this  article  to  a  conclusion.  Yet  I  am 
loath  to  take  leave  of  these  wUd  men :  my  mind 
lingers  fondly  with  these  "  old  men  of  the  woods ;" 
but,  as  the  reader  may  not  sympathize  with  this 
feeling,  I  shall  bid  them  adieu. 


Before  this,  however,  I  intended  to  have  uid  t 
few  words  to  emigrants  past  their  prime,  who  cos- 
template  emigrating  to  Australia.  I  never  met 
one  who  had  been  many  years  in  the  conntiy,  tIu 
liked  to  return  permanently ;  and  I  may  likeviie 
add,  I  never  met  any  one  reconciled  to  the  colony 
at  first.  However  great  the  alteration  in  \imt 
worldly  prospects,  if  even  for  the  future  wel&re  of 
themselves  and  families,  and  even  when  comfort 
cheers  where  want  had  formerly  knocked  at  the 
door,  all  find  the  change  alike :  for  Australia  is 
altogether  different  from  home  ;  and  one  who  ii^ 
for  the  first  time,  a  stranger  to  his  native  soil, 
even  if  he  has  reached  a  brighter  and  happier  land, 
feels  all  the  poignant  grief  of  the  exile.  I  voald 
not,  therefore,  advise  middle-aged  persont,  espe- 
cially of  a  peevish,  repining  disposition,  to  emi- 
grate ;  for  such  persons  are  certain  to  find  num- 
berless grievances  ;  and  often,  by  their  miHtate- 
ments,  do  the  colony  a  serious  injury.  I  bare  ofien 
seen  old  farmers  who  have  emigrated,  veiy  mncfa 
dissatisfied  with  the  life  of  a  grazier.  An  an- 
ecdote of  one  of  this  clai^  shall  conclade  this 
paper. 

The  gentleman  who  told  it  me  was  once  residoig 
in  the  town  of  Geelong.  Now,  although  the  beanty 
of  the  scenery  about  this  town,  which  baa  the 
lovely  bay  of  Corio  close  to  it,  cannot  be  ezeeeded 
in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  yet,  to  one  accustomed 
to  the  bustle  of  fairs  and  horse-races  in  England, 
and  whose  happiness  was  concentrated  in  nch 
amusements,  the  town  would  be  misery.  An  old, 
stout  English  farmer,  who  had  purchased  sheep  in 
the  adjoining  country,  was  in  the  town  on  bua- 
ness,  and  living  in  tiie  same  boarding-house  vilh 
my  friend,  lie  way  he  conunonly  passed  the 
time,  was  in  sleeping  the  whole  day,  rising  U>  bis 
meals.  One  day  he  came  in  about  twelve  o'clock, 
and  commenced  a  severe  essay  to  get  on  his  boots. 
After  a  struggle  of  about  ten  minutes,  he  had  got 
one  on,  and  was  resting  until  he  could  find  ooonge 
to  attempt  the  other.  "  I  wonder,"  he  says  to  my 
friend,  "  there  is  no  appearance  of  breakfaat"— 
"  Breakfest ! "  replied  the  other,  staring  him  in  the 
face,  "  You  had  your  breakfast  hours  ago."— 
"No!"  repUedhe.—«Youhad,"  replied  the  other; 
«  for  you  sat  beside  me."— «  Oh,  then,"  said  the 
farmer,  kicking  the  boot  away,  "  I  better  just  go 
and  lie  down  again ! " 
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A  Short  Treatite  on  Life  Atturance,  wUk  tkt  Batet  of 
all  the  Offiea  in  London,  Mutual,  Mixed,  and  Pro- 
prietarii.    By  Frederic  Lawrence,  Esq. 
This  little  book  explains  the  general  principles  of  In- 
surance, and,  by  tables,  famishes  the  requisite  informa- 
tion as  to  rates,  and  also  about  the  modes  of  application, 
&e.,  &e.    The  Treatise  concludes  with  a  sensible  exhor- 
tation to  those  selfish  indiriduals  who  take  good  care  to 
inenre  against  loss  by  fire,  which  loss  would  affect  them- 
selves personally,  but  take  no  care  whatever  to  insure 
against  the  loss  their  families  may  sustain  by  their 
death.    The  policies  of  «  Life  Assuranoe,"  as  compared 


with  "Fire  Assurance,"  are  comparatively,  ««n  m" 
when  the  value  of  Assurance  begins  to  be  well  iiim«- 
stood,  very  few.  It  is,  however,  to  be  kept  in  t^^'^ 
a  man  may  insure  against  a  contingent  loss  fcr  »  t™"' 
while  a  Life  Insurance  may  press  hard  on  his  jne*"* 
Astronomy  and  Sonpture.  By  the  Bev.  T.  Mflaw.  »^ 
London:  Snow.  . 

This  work  is  written  chiefly  for  the  nae  of  sooh  I^'^^' 
disposed  yonng  persons  as  love  to  trace  the  ™*'' 
God  in  the  grandest  of  his  visible  works.    ^f*T. 
ject  Is,  to  show  the  harmony  of  tme  science  with  *"?■ 
tnre  testimonv.    The  book  is  a  pleading  one. 
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Hittvry  of  tht  Wur  »«  Affgha»i$tan,from  ill  commence- 
ment to  its  dote,  from  the  JourtuUi  and  Letters  of  an 
Officer  high  in  rank,  Kko  hai  served  many  years  «»  the 
Indian  Army.  Edited  by  Charles  Nash,  &c^  &c. 
London :  Thomas  Brooks. 

If  Mr.  Nash,  instead  of  digesting  the  jonmals  and 
letters  of  the  nnnamed  officer, "  high  in  rank,"  had  sonk 
faim  altogether,  and  more  carefully  studied  the  Tarioos 
publications  that  have  appeared  on  the  Affghau  War,  and 
the  policy  which  led  to  it,  he  might  hare  produced  a  tax 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  compilation.    And  yet  it 
is  very  evident  that  he  has  studied  and  profited  by  these 
nanatiTes.   Those  who  hare  read  the  extracts  from  the 
private  correspondence  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  in  TaU's 
Magazine,  must  know  that  Dost  Mahommed,  contrary 
to  what  is  stated  in  this  history,  never  made  obtaining 
Peshawnr  a  sine  qu&  no»  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
English  plenipotentiary  Bumes ;  and  also,  how  far  it  is 
from  the  fact  that  Dost  Mahommed  closed  the  negotia- 
tion from  irritation,  on  the  Indian  Government  refusing 
to  comply  with  his  alleged  wishes,  and  immediately  en- 
tered into  close  correspondence  with  the  Rossian  agent. 
The  troth  is,  that  it  was  in  acting  under  the  advice  of 
Sir  A.  Bumes  that  Dost  Mahommed  courteously  re- 
ceived the  Russian  agent.  But  this  is  of  less  importance 
than  the  grave  statement  that  Bumes,  when  dismissed 
from  Cabal,  or  when  he  took  leave  on  the  failure  of  his 
negotiations,  retumed  to  India,  representing  to  the  Go- 
vernment the  "  necessity  of  taking  immediate  measures 
for  the  counteraction  of  the  intrigues  carrying  on  against 
us ;"  which  would  seem  to  represent  Bumes  as  urging 
the  war  to  which  he  was  decidedly  opposed  ;  as  that 
was  the  immediate  measure  resolved  upon.   "  The  officer 
high  iu  rank,"  as  he  has,  or  may  have  found  most  of  his 
facts  in  printed  books,  in  Lieutenant  Eyre's  Journal  for 
example,  and  other  publications,  seems  to  have  gener- 
ally drawn  his  inferences  from  the  same  sources.   There 
is  nothing  original  in  the  history,  save  the  labour  of 
compilation. 

Hints  and  Beflectiontfor  Bailvay  Travellers  and  others ; 

or  a  Journey   to  the  Phalanx.     By  Minor  Hugo. 

Three  volnmes.  London  :  Earle. 

Hie  above  is  the  eccentric  title  of  a  series  of  eccen- 
tric and  lively  sketches  of  society,  and  strictures  on  its 
usages,  with  a  view  to  remedies  for  all  or  many  of  its 
acknowledged  evils.  The  author  bases  the  principle  of 
his  reforms  on  the  economical  and  social  doctrines  of 
Fourier.  His  work,  in  short,  is  another  of  those  pnr- 
blind,  or  one-eyed  gropings  after  great  tmths  which 
remarkably  distinguish  the  present  age,  and  give  hope 
for  ftatnre  social  improvement,  though  that  improve- 
ment may  not  come  in  the  way  prescribed  or  anticipated 
bythe  speculators.  MinorHugodisclaimsthemost distant 
affinity  with  Owenism  ;  and  professes  "  implicit,  simple, 
and  entire  belief  in  the  pure  doctrines  of  Evangelical 
Christianity,  as  laid  down  in  that  priceless  volume  the 
Bible ;"  and  "  an  humble  and  sincere  wish  to  be  guided 
wholly  and  exclusively  by  a  single  eye  to  His  glory  who 
is  the  King  of  kings ;  and  by  the  golden  precept,  '  Do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you.' " 
Ve  see  nothing  in  his  work  that  gainsays  this  profession. 
Besides  his  sketches,  strictures,  and  good-humoured 
satires  on  prevalent  bad  or  foolish  customs.  Minor  Hugo 
presents  us  with  the  details  of  his  projected  economical 
schemes  in  what  he  calls  Phalansteries  ;  and  gives  an 
account  of  some  attempts  tlu^t  have  bfen  made  to  reduce 


the  theories  of  Fourier,  or  some  modification  of  them, 
into  actual  practice.  It  would  be  fair  to  let  him  speak 
a  little  for  himself  in  support  of  his  coSperative  or  as- 
sociative plans ;  but  our  space  forbids  it ;  and  we  can 
only  say  that,  whatever  may  be  concluded  of  the  philan- 
thropic theories  of  this  modem  kind  of  Uncle  Toby,  who 
would  do  everything  by  aPAo^xxand  Etzler's  machines, 
every  one  must  admire  his  benevolent  feelings  and  kind- 
heartedness. 

TheOriginalHistory  of  Ancient  Ameriea,  founded  upon 
the  Ruins  of  Antiguity:  Theidentity  of  the  Aborigines 
with  the  People  of  Tyrus  and  Israel,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  by  the  Apostle  Thomas.  By  George 
Jones.    Longman  &  Co. 

How  many  regions  and  countries  have  been  peopled 
by  the  Israelites!  The  Afghans  are  Hebrews,  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  are  Hebrews.  There  are  Israelites  found  in 
the  heart  of  China ;  and  the  Aborigines  of  South  and  North 
America  are  also  Jews,  or  rather  Israelites.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  Mr.  Jones  ii  not  new,  and  it  is  one  on  which 
an  ingenious  man  may  expatiate  and  speculate  to  his 
heart's  content ;  as  "  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides," 
though  nothing  can  be  satisfiwtorily,  or,  at  least,  abso- 
lutely established  upon  either.  After  all  the  trouble 
and  pains  that  Mr.  Jones  has  bestowed,  there  will  be 
sceptics.  He  lessens  his  difficulties  by  restricting  his 
theory  to  North  America,  bnt  does  not  surmount  them. 
The  book  is,  however,  somewhat  racy,  as  the  produc- 
tions of  an  enthusiastic  theorist  are  generally  found. 

Borne  as  it  vas  undo/'  Paganitm,  and  as  it  became  under 
the  Popes.  2  Tolomes  ootavo.  London :  J.  Madden  &  Co. 
It  is  not  easy  to  characterize  this  anonymous  work, 
unless  as  History  dramatically  written,  by  an  author  of 
the  literary  school  of  Chateaubriand,  or  De  La  Martine. 
It  displays  an  ostentation  of  learning,  and  is  composed  in 
a  style  which  some  critics  may  describe  as  ambitious, 
and  others  as  tawdry.  The  best  account  we  can  give 
of  a  production  so  much  out  of  the  usual  routine  of  his- 
torical writing  is,  that  we  have,  in  perusing,  admired  it 
more  than  we  fear  sound  and  sober  judgment  will  sanc- 
tion. It  gently  excites  and  makes  some  impression  ; 
and  this  always  counts  for  something.  So  far  as  we  have 
dipped,  we  see  nothing  to  forbid  the  ooigecture  that  the 
writer  may  be  a  lady,  and  either  a  Catholic  or  with 
strong  Catholic  tendencies. 

The  Sodai,  Educational,  and  Religious  State  of  the  Ma- 
nufacturing IHitriets;  with  Statistical  Returns  of  the 
Means  of  Education  and  Religious  Instruction  in  the 
Mam^acturing  Districts  of  Torkshire,  Lancashire, 
and  (^eshire;  in  Two  Letters  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ^c, 
^c.  By  Edward  Baines,  junior,  Author  of  "  The 
History  of  the  Cotton  Manu&oture."  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, &  Co. 

The  alarming  statements  of  Lord  Ashley  in  Parlia- 
ment required  an  antidote,  were  it  only  to  tranquillize 
the  publie  mind.  This  is  administered  by  Mr.  Baines ; 
while  he,  at  the  same  time,  incidentally  justifies  the  dis- 
senters for  the  api^ehension  and  disapprobation  with 
which  the  whole  body  viewed  Sir  James  Graham's  late 
Education  Bill.  Very  great  pains  and  care  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  statistical  tables  upon  which  Mr.  Baines 
bases  his  8tatements,and  upon  his  vindication  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  ttom  the  sweeping  and  ill-considered 
charges  of  those  who,  from  obvious  motives,  seek  to  de- 
preciate the  national  importance  of  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, and  also  the  chart^tf  r  ;f  th^  manufacturing  popn- 
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latioD,  and  the  dissenting  body.  The  vindication  -was 
reqoired;  it  !a  able  and  earnest,  and  cannot  fail  of 
the  intended  effect.  Yet  althongh  Sir  James  Graham's 
obnoxioas  Bill  has  been  cmshed,  and  althongh  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  the  nmnn&ctnring  districts  be 
not  quite  so  depraved  and  deplorable  as  it  has  been  re* 
presented,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  still 
vast  room  for  improrement,  and  for  Dissenters  and 
Chnrohmen  meeting  on  the  broad  and  level  ground  of 
their  eommon  CSiristianity  and  equality  of  civil  rights, 
to  concert  measures  for  the  better  training  of  both  the 
agricultural  and  manufluituring  population.  Some  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  sort  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  ten- 
der the  remonstrance  of  Mr.  Btitua  complete. 
Hittorieal  and  Dttcriplitt  Acttunt  ofSoutkAnitntiia; 

foundtd  on  til«  Exptrienoe  o/a  Three  Yearf  Rendenet 

in  that  Colony.    By  J.  F.  Bennet.    London  t  Smith 

ft  Elder. 

This  gentleman's  report  of  the  eolony  is,  on  the  whole, 
ftvourable,  though  the  only  thing  of  unqualified  good 
which  he  admits,  is  the  climate.  In  every  respect 
rapid  improvement  is  going  forward.  Adelaide  hM 
already  deten  churches,  four  newspapers,  and  a  maga- 
zine. The  inhabitante  are  plain,  but  civil  in  their  man- 
ners,—social,  and  not  yet  exclusive;  and, in  short.  South 
Anstralia  is  a  much  more  eligible  place  for  emigrants 
than  it  was  four  or  fire  years  since.  It  has  got  over  its 
first  diffiralties. 

Thb  Influence  of  Respect  fob  Octward  Thimos, 
in  Two  Dialogues.  London:  Charles  Fox.— This  is  a 
brief  practical  inquiry  into  the  moral  principles  which 
Mtoate  modem  society,  and  a  calm  exposure  of  many  of 
the  current  fallacies  by  which  men  regulate  their  con- 
duct. 

NEW  POEMS  AND  DRAMAS. 

The  t)BEAH  OF  Life,  Lavs  of  the  £.Nausa  Church, 
AMD  oTHEB  PoBMS.  By  the  Bev.  John  Moultrie.  Lon- 
don: Pickering. 

The  Philosopher's  Stone,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Manley  Hopkins.    London :  Nickisson. 

Nature,  Napoleon's  Entrt  into  the  Hades,  and 
OTHER  Foehs.    By  Beigamin  Wale.    London :  Steill. 

The  Festive  Wreath  :  a  Collection  of  Original  Con- 
tributions read  at  a  literary  meeting  held  in  Manchester. 
Edited  by  John  Bolton  Rogerson. 

Monomania  :  a  Poem.  By  Dry-Nurse.  Saunders  & 
Otley, — This  clever  satire  is  appropriately  dedicated  to 
the  Judges  and  Physicians  of  the  land. 

Strafford  :  a  Tragedy.  By  John  Sterling.  London : 
Moxon. 

The  Sbcbetart:  a  Play,  in  Pive  Acts.  By  James 
Sheridan  Knowles.    Moxon. 

The  EARt  of  Leicester:  a  Tragedy.  By  Samuel 
Heath. 

SERIAL  WORKS. 
Knight's  Pictorial  ShaJctpere;  a  Biography.  Part 
IX.— This  part  concludes  this  pleasing  and  ingenious,  if 
somewhat  imaginative.  Life  of  Sfaakspere.  In  the  title- 
page  to  the  volume  (which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the 
Part)  we  have  five  portraits  of  the  Bard,  in  beautiful 
wood-engraving.  The  autographs  are  as  extraordinary 
symbolic  scratches  as  those  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 


The  Miller  of  Deanbauob.    Part  V. 

German  Amaranths.    Part  YII. 

The  Old  Sailor's  Jollt-Boat.    Part  VIII. 

Harry  Mowbrat.    Part  VIII. 

The  Pbbbno-Maonet.    Part  VII. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Lb  Page's  French  School.  Part  I. — ^L'Edio  de  Puis. 
Sixth  Edition.    Effingham  Wilson. 

Helps  m  English  Grammar  ;  or  East  Exebcisbs  pom 
YouMft  Chilormn.  By  G.  F.  Graham,  Author  of  "  Eog- 
lisb,  or  the  Art  of  Composition."    Longman  ft  Co. 

PAMPHLETS. 

The  Real  Monster  Evil  of  Ireland.  By  Augustas 
Stapleton,  Esq.,  formerly  Private  Secretary  to  the  RigM 
Hon.  George  Canning. — The  writer  of  the  pamphlet 
knows  siinethiDg  ef  the  Irish  character,  and  of  Irish 
wants  and  grievances.  His  Montter  Evil,  and  it  is  our 
own,  and  that  of  every  one  looking  deeply  into  the  case, 
is  poverty — deititution;  and  without  removing  this  ex- 
cessive and  accumulating  destitution,  he  sees  no  hope  of 
peaee  or  prosperity  for  a  country  with  which,  whether 
in  Union  or  disunion,  the  destinies  of  Britain  are  ine- 
voeably  linked.  In  the  abolition  of  the  Church  estid>lJ8h- 
ment  of  Ireland,  and  even  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic,  he  sees  no  efficient  remedy 
f9r  the  miseries  of  Ireland ;  nor  do  we ;  though  the  abo- 
lition of  the  State  Church,  and  the  application  of  its 
ftinds  and  tithes  to  nsefbl  secular  purposes,  would  be  a 
soothing  measure.  The  idea  of  setting  up  a  Catholic 
Establishment,  the  Irish  Catholics  themselves  affect 
to  repudiate — nor  has  such  a  scheme  fbnnd  ikfrocates 
among  Protestants  of  any  party.  After  staling  the 
Monster  Evil,  Mr.  Stapleton  proposes  his  remedy ;  which 
is,  the  annual  expenditure  of  four  millions  of  public  mo- 
ney for  public  works,  during  four  years,  which,  by  the 
sale  of  these  works  to  companies  and  capitalists,  would 
enable  a  commission,  we  presume,  to  expend  the  saiM 
sum  of  four  millions,  for  four  more  years,  by  which  time 
the  "  Monster  Evil,"  datitution,  would  be  vanqiiished 
with  its  twin,  turbvUnee.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  de- 
tails ;  but  may  freely  affirm,  that  if  this  nation  had  the 
same  confidence  in  Mr.  Stapleton's  plan  which  he  baa 
himself,  the  money  would  be  forthcoming,  though  at  the 
expense  of  three  years  more  of  the  Income  Tax. 

The  People  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  a  Rs>lt 
TO  Sir  James  Graham  and  the  Government,  &o.,  fto. 
By  John  White,  A.M. 

Who  should  Educate  the  Prince  of  Wales?— 
The  title  of  this  pamphlet  embodies  a  pertinent  and 
well-timed  question,  to  which  the  country  will  reply 
negatively — "  Not  a  bigoted  High  Churchman — not  a 
Puseyite— not  an  Ultra-Tory,  though  nick-named  a  Con- 
servative." 

Remarks  on  Pauperism  :  its  Prevention  and  Re- 
lief. By  John  Taylor,  A.M.  Edinburgh :  Maclachlsn, 
Stewart,  &  Co. 

Statistical  Report  of  One  Hundred  and  Nikeit 
Cases  of  Insanity,  admitted  to  the  Retreat  near  Leed^ 
during  the  ten  years  bom  1830  to  1840. 

Remarks  on  the  First  Operations  of  the  Caxpaiox 
op  Waterloo.    By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mitchell,  H.P. 

*•*  A  good  many  books  have  reached  ns,  too  late  for 
notice. 
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THE  CLOSE  OF  MANY  SESSIONS. 


"  The  close  of  the  Seuion"  ia  a  heading  that,  for 
£ome  weeks  back,  has  met  the  eye  in  every  news- 
paper ;  and  each  Journalist  is  loader  than  the  other 
in  reprobating  the  "  unprofitable,"  the  "  shame- 
less," the  "  do-nothing"  session,  and  poor  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  has  made  it  so  "  shameless,"  and 
"  profitless,"  and  "  do-nothing."  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  say  that  tliis  condemnation  is  not  merited ; 
though  we  are  obliged  to  extend  the  blame  and  the 
title,  and  assume  as  our  heading,  The  dote  of  many 
Sessions,  It  is  now  nine  years  since  Lord  Brougham, 
with  perhaps  more  honesty  and  frankness  than 
policy,  told  the  grumbling  Reformers,  that  "  if 
little  had  been  done  in  the  session  just  past,  then 
lesB  would  be  done  in  the  next."  Every  one  was 
indignant ;  and  not  without  some  reason,  as  many 
visionary  and  extravagant  hopes  had  been  cherished 
fvova  the  "Reform  Ministry,"  then  in  the  first  flush 
of  power.  In  themselves  not  extravagant  were  these 
hopes,  but  in  the  men  in  whom  they  were  placed. 
Unfortunately,  Lord  Brougham's  predictions  have 
been  more  than  verified,  though  he  is  innocent  of 
their  accomplishment ;  for,  not  only  in  the  next, 
but  in  every  successive  session,  little,  and  less,  has 
been  done,  until  that  just  closed,  when  all  parties 
Agree  that  nothing  whatever  has  been  done.  And 
if  we  measure  wlmt  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
legislature  and  the  government  by  what  is  requir- 
ed for  the  relief  of  the  country,  for  the  restoration 
of  public  tranquillity  and  confidence,  and  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  ;  then;  how  emphatically  true  b  it,  that  no- 
thing has  been  done  in  the  last  eight  sessions,  ei- 
ther by  the  Whigs,  who  suffered  some  obstruction 
in  the  few  good  measures  which  they  proposed, 
or  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  met  with  no  ob- 
stacle which  he  did  not  foresee,  and  which,  there- 
fore, in  accepting  office,  he  was  virtually  pledged 
to  encounter  and  surmount,  or  to  resign. 

The  history  of  any  one  of  these  do-nothing  ses- 
sions, is  nearly  the  history  of  the  whole  series ;  and, 
without  further  change  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, and,  above  all,  in  the  character  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  of  the  nine  may  become  that  of 
ninety-nine,  if  the  disjointed,  undermined,  and 
crazy  fabric  should,  by  patching  and  tinkering,  be 
held  together  so  long.  It  is  impossible  to  foretell 
whether,  unless  timely  wisdom  avert  the  calamity, 
it    is  destined   tu  fall  to   pieces   from   inherent 
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weakness  and  corruption,  or  to  be  rent  asunder  in 
some  fierce  and  sudden  anarchical  convulsion. 
It  is  every  day  more  evident,  that  upon  the  present 
system  the  people  cannot  long  be  kept  quiet,  al- 
tliough  contentment  under  legislative  injustice, 
under  selfish,  class-government,  could  be  a  desirable 
state  for  any  people  calling  themselves  free.  A 
dreadful  social  crisis,  or  prompt  measures  of  reform 
too  bold  and  sweeping  to  be  seriously  entertained 
either  by  the  present  Administration  or  its  pre- 
decessor, appears  the  only  alternative  before  the 
country.  Public  confidence  is,  for  the  time,  com- 
pletely destroyed .  Every  class  is  uneasy,  and  either 
sufiering  from  the  actual  pressure  of  poverty,  or 
from  vague  fears  of  coming  dangers  and  changes. 
Every  Conservative  apprehends  that  he  alone  per- 
ceives the  true  causes  of  the  evil ;  and  every  one 
is  ready,  not  with  a  mere  remedy,  but  a  universal 
panacea  for  all  our  ills.  The  High  Churchman 
sees  the  evil  in  Dissent — trembles  for  the  supre- 
macy of  his  church,  and  becomes  more  mis- 
chievously active,  bigoted,  and  intolerant.  The 
landowner  and  colonist  tremble  for  their  Bread- 
tax,  their  high  rents,  and  monopolies  j  but  neither 
will  relax  their  grasp,— nor  act  upon  the  growing 
glimmering  conviction,  that  their  safety  lies  in 
doing  tardy  justice  to  their  countrymen  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  Ireland.  Some 
who  will  not  surrender  their  stolen  slice  of  the 
poor  man's  loaf  upon  any  terms,  yet  affect  to  pity 
and  lament  the  condition  to  which  he  has  been  re- 
duced by  "the  manufacturing  system,"  "  over-pro- 
duction," "competition,"  "machinery,"  "thegreedy 
Irish  priests  and  demagogues,''  and  the  "  rapacious 
manufacturing  capitalists  ! "  They  propose  to  ad- 
minister remedies  of  their  own  devising  for  griev- 
ances which  they  deny  to  be  of  their  own  inflic- 
tion,— and  they  will  give  the  people  everything 
save  what  they  most  want  and  ask  for.  They  will 
not  be  allowed  the  elective  franchise  which  they  de- 
mand ;  but  the  Church  is  anxious  to  educate  and 
train  them  all,  in  good  order,  passive  obedience,  and 
Church-of-Englandism,  as  expounded  by  the  latest 
fashion  of  0:drord  ;  and  the  more  humane  and 
enlightened  of  the  aristocracy  begin  to  ponder  that, 
though  denied  their  birthright,  their  mess  of  pot- 
tage should  not  be  withheld,  lest,  already  discon- 
tented, they  wax  rebellious  beyond  all  control. 
These  enlightened  |>ei'sons  would  give  the  jieople 
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everything  but  justice  and  fair-play.  They  would 
give  them,  when  starring,  a  right  to  food  in  their 
Union  worlchouses,  such  as  it  is ;  and  education  in 
their  schools,  such  as  it  might  be.  Some  would 
even  go  the  length  of  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
all  employers,  (save  themselves,)  and  forcibly, 
tlmt  is,  by  legislative  enactment,  raise  wages. 
They  would  better  the  condition  of  the  working- 
elasses  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturiug  capi- 
talists, with  the  greatest  good-will,  if  that  were 
possible;  but  to  free  their  bread  from  taxation, 
and  their  labour  from  trammels,  and  allow  them  a 
voice  in  the  framing  of  the  laws  and  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs  through  their  freely-chosen 
representatives, — that  they  will  never  concede  : — 
without  the  gentle  coercion  of  "pressure  from  with- 
out," neither  Whigs  nor  Tories  will.  It  is  the 
contemplation  of  this  great  want — ^the  want  of  an 
extended  suffirage— of  the  elementary  power,  the 
instrument  of  working  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment for  the  common  good  of  all  classes,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  the  very  slow  approxi- 
mation making  towards  it,  which  renders  many  Eeal- 
ous  reformers  at  present  almost  indifferent  to  thefew 
beneficial  measures  of  legislation,  and  the  very 
few  practical  reforms  that  have  been  wrung  from 
the  successive  resisting  governments  since  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  BiU.  For  every  adminis- 
tration has  been  one  of  resistance ;  the  prime 
minister  and  hia  colleagues  acting  as  the  advanced 
guard,  the  protectors  of  the  landowners  and  mono- 
polists. And  with  a  parliament  so  constituted,  he  is, 
in  fact,  bound  to  be  this  ;  bound,  above  all,  to  study 
**the  paramount  interest  of  the  country — the  landed 
interest ; "  as  if  the  social  wellbeing  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  country  were  not  its  first— its  infi- 
nitely greatest  interest.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
every  administration  since,  as  before,  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  is  resistance  to  the  People,  and 
submission  to  the  Oligarchy ;  to  those  who  still 
nearly  make,  and  wholly  overrule  the  legislature! 
And  the  system  is  so  contrived  that  this  governing 
class  which,  left  to  iteelf,  would  decay  and  die  out, 
should  be  oontinuaUy  recruited  from  the  beet  blood 
of  the  country ;  frwn  the  intellectual  vigour,  the 
industry,  talenl^  and  wealth  developed  among  the 
People.  It  never  decays ;  and  its  unseen  but  ever- 
present  power  presses  in  every  directi<m.  The 
chief  business  of  every  British  minister  is  to  gratify 
this  governing  class,  to  maintain  its  interests  and 
extend  its  privileges.  It  gives  him  his  majority,  and 
this  majority  he  has  to  work  for  its  selfish  purposes, 
and  so  as  to  procure  a  certain  amount  of  revenue, 
and  retain  his  own  |^oe.  For  what  higher  ob- 
jects than  these  did  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  go  no  far- 
ther back,  go  into  office  t  He  found  the  Court  fn 
an  ill  humour — though  it  has  mollified — ^but  he 
obtained  a  powerful  and  tractable  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  whole  strengtii  of  the  Tory  party  was 
at  his  back.  He  was,  as  a  minister,  powerful  be- 
yond calculation — positively  in  his  own  strength, 
negatively  in  the  weakness  of  the  party  he  had  turn- 
ed out — and  almost  popular  with  the  middle  class, 
whom  the  Whigs  had  alienated  and  disgusted. 
There  were  some  confidence  and  great  hopes  placed 
in  his  Free  Trade  principles,  and  in  his  knowledge 


of  the  vital  interests  of  the  conntty,  as  they  ai« 
now  bound  up  with  manufacturing  industry.    No 
important  organic  change  was  expected  from  an 
avowed  Tory,  undergoing  the  process  of  absorption 
into  the  aristocratic  body,  though  not  yet  com- 
pletely amalgamated   with   it :  but    there  were 
hopes  of  "  practical  measures"  from  a  man  of  luge 
experience  and  some  sagacity,  who  was  still  vi- 
brating between  the  order  from  which  he  had  risen 
and  that  to  which  he  was  tending;  and  who 
might,  therefore,  be  presumed  to  have  some  Sjym- 
pathy  with  the  former.    A  concurrence  of  &voar- 
able  circumstances  enabled  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  cany 
almost  any  practical  measure  of  commercial  re- 
form that  he  liked  to  propose,  had  he  acted  with 
promptitude  and  energy.     But  he  has  frittercd 
away  the  opportunity  exacUy  as  the  Whigs  did 
one  more  golden  ;  and  with  it  any  r^ratation  for 
great  statesmanship  which  he  ever  enjoyed.    Mr. 
Ponlett  Thompson  said  truly  of  Peel,  "  There  is 
no  great  chance  of  canying  the  House  with  on* 
for  any  great  commercial  reforms — timber,  sugar, 
com,  &c. ;  party  and  private  interests  will  prevent 
it.    If  Peel  were  in,  he  might  do  this,  a*  he  oould 
muzzle  or  keep  away  his  Tory  allies ;  and  weshould 
support  him.     If  he  got  in  and  had  courage,  what 
a  field  for  himl  but  he  has  not."   It  is  now  evident 
that  the  present  man  is  not  "  the  coming  man  ;" 
and  as  no  <«ie  can  tell  where  that  Phcenix  is  to 
be  looked  for,  it  is  full  time  that  the  people  set 
about  working   out   their   deliverance  by  their 
own  earnest  and  united  efforts.     The  men  of  the 
League  see  tiiis,  and  do  not  relax  in  <h^  patriotic 
labours.     And  how  powerful  for  all  good  might  the 
Sufirage  party  be  did  they  follow  this  nxamph*, 
and  were  they  as  united  as  they  are  earnest  I 

We  are  not  going  to  waste  words  in  condemni^ 
the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  in  vilifying  him. 
That  pleasant  duty  may  safely  be  left  to  "  the  organs 
of  Opposition."  The  Tories— the  more  igatwuit  of 
them — say  he  has  deceived  them.  The  liberak 
could  expect  littie  from  him ;  and  it  is  Mtoug^ 
that  he  has  fallen  far  short  of  that  little.  He  is 
not  the  Samson  who  is  to  burst  the  cords  of  the 
Philistines,  although  he  had  courage  to  venture  the 
trial ;  and,  moreover,  he  is  in  the  same  trammdled 
position  in  which  every  English  Minister  must  find 
himself  while  the  present  system  lasts.  He  has 
done  his  nunisterial  duty  to  tiie  best  of  his  ability : 
attempted  to  maintain  rents  by  a  SUding-soale ; 
set  his  face  determinedly  against  the  inroads  threat- 
ened to  the  Sugar  Monopoly ;  recruited  the  finances 
by  the  only  means  that,  by  Ms  small  policy,  remained 
to  him — an  Income-tax ;  and  by  the  changes  in  the 
Tariff,  showed  what  might  be  done  by  a  man  who 
had  conr^ie  to  set  about  the  work  in  the  right 
spirit.  By  that  measure  the  governing  class  Inve 
been  a  great  deal  more  frightened  than  hurt.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  a  man  of  large  landed  property,  under, 
stands  how  their  interests  are  to  be  promoted  better 
than  they  do  themselves. 

It  is  now  evident  that,  like  his  predecessors  dar- 
ing the  Melbourne  term  of  precarious  Whig  ex- 
istence. Sir  Robert  Peel  took  office  without  any 
great  or  consistent  plan  of  policy  of  any  sort.  He 
put  to  sea  without  a  compass,  trusting  to  his  good 
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fbrttme  aad  the  tta,te ;  and  feeling  somewhat  proud- 
ly  that  the  country,  nay,  the  insolent  aristocracy, 
conld  not  do  withont  him — "  the  cotton-spinning 
fxmmu" — ^that  he  had  triumphed  over  the  bed- 
chamber ladies^  and  the  proadest  blood  of  Eng- 
land.   He  might  hare  had — and  may  now  have, 
if  he  has  any  hope  left — some  confidence  in  the 
partial  reTival  of  trade  from  ^mply  natural  causes. 
The  customary  period  of  ezcessire  depression  was 
passing  away ;  and  good  harvests  and  better  em- 
ployment for  labour  must  produce  their  natural 
effects  of  cheapness  and  good  humour.   And  so  the 
thing  might  last  his  time.     And  when  did  any 
British  Alinister,  for  the  last  forty  years,  act  as  ^ 
he  looked  to  anything  beyond  his  own  probable 
term  of  office  1     The  nature  of  our  government  for- 
bids it,  although  the  intellect  and  patriotism  of  Peel 
and  Pitt— and  we  may  throw  the  Whig  chie&  into 
the  bargain — ^were  combined  in  one  individual. 
The  Prime  Minister  of  England,  however  large  or 
generous-minded,  has  not  to  consider  what  he  ought 
to  do  as  a  statesman — not  what  would  be  best  for 
the  country,  whether  for  its  present  relief  or  per- 
manent prosperity,  but  what  the  Parliament,  or, 
more  accurately,  thoae  who  nudce  and  ocmtrol  the 
Parliament,  will  permit  him  to  do  beyond  his  pre- 
scribed routine :  the  business  of  laying  on  taxes, 
defending  profitable  abuses,  and  resisting  the  just 
demands  of  the  people.     Whatever  his  good-will 
mig^t  be^  if  he  hopes  to  keep  place,  he  can  do  no 
moi«  tm  the  country  than  the  Church  and  the 
land-owners,  and  the  other  "great  interests,"  con- 
eent  to— and  that  is  just  nothing :  so  he  is  prudent 
enough  never  to  propose  anytb^.    The  alterna- 
tive of  resigning  i^en  great  and  necessary  mea- 
sures cannot  be  carried — ^the  only  alternative  left 
to  a  conscientious  and  high-minded  man — ^never 
seems  to  occur  to  an  Eaglish  Minister :  and  for 
why  ?    What  is  the  poor  country  to  do  if  de- 
rived of  the  benefit  of  his  indispensable  services? 
That  the  Minister  of  the  day  is  the  bound  thrall  of 
the  aristocracy,  requires  no  proof.    Piti^  in  early 
life,  saw  and  advocated  the  neceeriiy  of  purifying 
and  renovating  the  institutions  of  tiie  oountry  by 
Parliamentary  Reform ;  but  it  was  a  full  half 
century  later  before  the  clashing  interests  of  the 
d<8ninant  factions,  at  a  critical  historical  junc- 
ture, obtained  tittat  measure  for  i^ich  the  public 
mind  had  long  been  ripe,  and  the  people  long 
clamorous.    It  was,  with  a  few  exceptions,  from 
no  abetract  love  of  a  free  and   broadly-based 
representation  of  the  people  that  the  Whigs  be- 
came all  at  once  violent  reformers.    They  longed 
for  power  and  place,  baited  their  hook  with  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  and  having  caught  their  gud- 
geon, soon  showed  how  very  small  was  tiie  final 
measure  of  reform  which  they  deemed  sufficient, 
and  how  identical  is  the  policy  of  Whigs  and 
Tories  when  in  power,  and  their  selfish  interests 
and  elementary  feelings  of  eagle  at  all  times.     To 
take  an  example — ^the  Established  Church,  what- 
ever it  may  fancy,  has  as  firm  a  Mend  in  Lord  John 
Bussell  as  in  ^  Robert  Ped ;  and  the  Anti-Corn* 
Law  League  and  the  Complete  Sufiragista  as  de^ 
cided  an  opponent.      Consequentiy,  if  Sir  Robert 
.peel  has  sunk  to  zero  in  the  general  estimation. 


the  rival  leader  has  not  risen  as  he  went  down. 
The  country  is  too  much  in  earnest,  too  seriously 
impressed  by  the  growing  symptoms  of  national 
decline— and  when  Ireland  is  looked  at,  with  the 
menacing  aspect  of  the  times— 4o  take  much  plea- 
sure in  merely  clever  displays  of  parliamentary 
oratory  or  skill  in  debate,  leading  to  nothing ; 
and  the  public  feeling  out  of  doors  has  happily  out- 
grown all  sympathy  with  the  despicable  dog-in- 
the-manger  tactics  of  a  merely  factious  Oppo- 
sition. The  leader  of  the  Opposition  must  not 
again,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  teU  a  suffering  people— 
"  I  have  a  remedy  for  all  your  maladies,  acute  and 
chronic ;  but  it  is  not  my  business  to  prescribe  till  I 
am  regularly  called  in,"  If  the  Whig  State-doctor 
has  any  great  remedial  measure  beyond  the  altera- 
tion of  the  sugar  duties  and  the  soothing  system  for 
Ireland,  he  would  surely  have  propounded,  or  at  least 
have  hinted  at  it.  The  inference  is  that  he  has  none. 
The  Tories,  or  some  of  them,  go.as  far  as  the  Whigs 
in  redressing  Irish  grievances,  when  they  speak 
of  endowing  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  even 
of  giving  up  that  "incubus"  the  Church  of  Ireland 
to  its  inevitable  fate.  Sir  Robert  Peel  goes  further 
than  any  minister  ever  went  before,  when  he  hints 
at  inquiring  into  the  law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
^at,  in  other  words,  endeavouring  to  mitigate,  by 
legislation,  that  excessive  poverty  which  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  Ireland,  and  which  is,  after 
all,  the  master-grievance  of  that  unhappy  and 
devoted  country,  which  bad  legislation  and  worse 
government  has  permitted  to  grow  into  the  fearful 
condition  of  being  "  EvU  to  herself,  and  a  Terror  to 
all  around  her."  We  shall  not  at  present  say  moi-e 
of  Ireland,  than  that,  whatever  has  been  done,  has 
been  iU  done ;  though  the  i^oMow  policy  to  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  tied  himself  up,  seems  not  the  worst 
that  might  be  adopted  under  the  circumstances.  It 
is,  however,  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  begin  to  do 
nothing  before  the  senseless  and  irritating  dismissal 
of  the  Repeal  Magistrates,  and  passing  the,  at  best, 
useless  Anns  Bill.  To  (fono^Ain^  has  become  the  po- 
licy of  a  temporary  expediency,  which,  if  followed 
up  when  the  lull  comes,  if  it  ever  c<»nes,  by  wise  and 
large  measures  of  justice,  and  a  generous  spirit  at 
conciliation,  may  not  be  so  blame-worthy.  It  is, 
at  all  events,  surely  better  to  do  nothing,  than 
to  issue  violent  prodamations,  and  pass  Coercion 
Bills.  But  why,  in  such  a  crisis,  do  not  all  the 
English  proprietors  of  Irish  estates  help  Sir  Ro- 
bert, and  do  something  f  Much  of  tiie  prevailing 
misery  and  mischief  is  fairly  attributable  either  to 
the  do-nothing,  or  the  do-ierong  management  of 
that  Irish  property  which,  to  judge  by  their  acts, 
they  seem  to  think  has  been  created  only  to 
yield  them  rack-rents.  Why  do  not  they,  in- 
dividually, take  the  proper  means  to  inquire  into, 
and  redress  the  grievances  of  their  revolted  serfs  % 
— The  very  attempt  would  be  conciliatory.  We 
forbear,  at  this  time,  scrutinizing  the  motives  of  Mr. 
0'C<nuwll  in  the  renewal  of  the  Repeal  agitation. 
After  having  done  so  much  for  his  native  country,  it 
cannot  t>e  his  object,  in  his  latter  days,  to  bequeath  to 
Ireland  the  legacy  of  a  violent  disruption,  followed 
by  a  sanguinary  civil  war.  No  man  can  foresee  the 
end  of  these  things.    Mr,  O'Connell  has  fairly  in- 
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voked  a  spirit  before  which  he  may  yet  tremble. 
Powerful  thongh  he  seemB,  he  is  not  altogether 
omnipotent.  He  can  no  more  throw  a  flaming 
brand  into  the  gunpowder  which  he  has  placed  in 
a  dangerous  position,  and  bid  it  not  eiqplode,  than 
any  fallible  Saxon. 

Whatever  be  the  result  of  this  movement — and  we 
trust  that  it  may  issue  in  real  "justice  to  Ireland," 
and  consolidation  to  the  United  Empire — it  cannot 
be  forgotten  that  it  has  been  the  obvious  policy,  the 
constant  aim  of  O'Connell,  not  merely  to  coerce  the 
British  Gro vemment  into  concessions, — in  which  the 
endmight  often  fairly  be  held  to  justify  the  means, — 
but  to  keep  alive  among  his  excitable  countrymen 
that  international  and  religious  jealousy  and  hatred 
to  which  they  are  naturally  too  prone  ;  to  inspire 
them  with  tiie  most  rancorous  feelings  towards 
their  British  fellow-subjects  ;  to  maintain  perpe- 
tual dissension,  where  the  best  interests  of  both 
the  nations  demanded  not  Only  a  legislative  union, 
but  a  imion  of  sentiment — of  heart  and  hand — 
for  the  attainment  of  those  objects  which  Mr. 
O'Connell  affects  to  hold  so  desirable  for  both. 
But  we  waive  the  discussion  of  Irish  affairs,  upon 
which  there  is,  we  think,  a  growing  unanimity  of 
sentiment  in  Britain.  The  Liberal  party — and  it 
is  no  mere  handful — ^has  always  been  desirous  of 
giving  "justice  to  Ireland  ;"  if  by  that  is  meant 
giving  the  Irish  entire  equality  with  "the  Saxons" 
in  every  civil  and  religious  right  and  privilege  ;  to- 
gether with  such  special  remedial  measures  as  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  from  mis- 
go  vemment  and  other  causes,  may  render  necessary; 
and  the  /22(ft«ra/!*nowperceivethenece8sity ofadopt- 
ing  the  same  course.  If  the  agitation  for  Repeal  has 
helped  to  open  their  eyes,  it  has  not  been  without 
use,  nor  u  it  without  vindication.  Nay,  so  much  do 
we  admire  the  principle  of  peac^ul  agitation,  that 
we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  much  more  of  it  at 
home ;  and  the  tioie  is  not  unpropitious.  At  pre- 
sent we  are  all  alike,  Whig,  Tory,  and  Liberal, 
sulky,  or  bitterly  malcontent.  The  Reformers  are 
in  despair  of  government's  ever  effecting  the  relief 
jof  the  country  from  not  merely  the  present  disas- 
trous commercial  crisis,  but  from  the  growing  ten- 
dency—the more  and  more  frequent  recurrence  of 
such  crises,  every  one  of  which  leaves  us  in  a  more 
disabled  condition  than  before,  and  demonstrates 
that  the  system  has  lost  its  vigour  and  elasticity. 
To  a  certain  extent  trade  will,  nay,  must  revive ; 
we  may  soon  have  another  delusive  flush  of  prosper- 
ity—popular discontents  may  abate — ^the  Chart- 
ists may  become  quiet — ^nay,  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League  may  relax  amidst  the  prevailing  abundance 


and  cheapness ;  the  middle-class  leformen  may 
become  inactive ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  pToiid])r 
showing  an  increasing  revenue  and  a  fewtmill 
commerdal  reforms,  perhaps  one  or  two  satisfa^ 
tory  commercial  treaties,  may  become  a  prospetoiis 
and  even  popular  minister.  All  this  is  quite  pos- 
sible ;  and  yet  the  poison  still  lurk  in  the  egrsten, 
to  l>e  virulently  developed  in  due  time.  Is  i^  then, 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  sooner  the  antidote,  the 
only  effectual  remedy,  is  sought  the  better?  We 
place  it,  in  the  first  place,  in  Free  True  snd  ig 
Complete  Scffbaob — ^in  a  truly  reformed  House  of 
Commons ;  and  without  neglecting  any  other  good 
object,  would  hold  these  principles  paramonnl— 
would  agitate,  agitate,  agUate  for  these.  Withoat 
an  improved  house  of  representatives,  every  com- 
ing Session  must  be  much  like  the  last.  Ur. 
Gisbome,  the  liberal  member  for  Nottingham,  puta 
the  whole  matter  in  what  we  conceive  the  tree 
light,  when  he  writes  to  a  meeting  for  Complete  Suf- 
frage, lately  held  at  Leicester,  and  which  we  trust 
will  be  the  precursor  of  many  more  before  Par- 
liament assembles : — 

"  Not  a.  amgle  week  has  passed  during  my  atteadance 
in  parliament  in  the  present  season,  in  which  m  j  oonric- 
tions  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and  impattiti  re- 
form of  oar  system  of  snftage  have  not  been  strength- 
ened.   The  real  tmth  is,  &at  the  first  object  of  our 
legislation,  whether  it  be  social,  physical,  or  political,  ii 
not  the  good  of  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabituts  of  the 
ooontry.    I  do  not  Relieve  that  a  single  M.P.  is  otlier- 
wiae  than  desirous  of  benefiting  the  people ;  but  four  out 
of  five  ure  determined,  and  indeed  almost  obliged,  t« 
serre  some  other  class  first,  and  to  take  care  ofsooe 
other  interest  before  they  take  care  of  the  interests  of 
the  people;  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  they  are  i«- 
tnmed  to  parliament  by  some  other  cUss,  and  not  ij 
the  people.    I  never  met  with  a  man  yet  who  via  ood- 
jurer  enongh  to  tell  me  how  this  was  to  be  remedied, 
except  by  giving  the  people  a  fair  share  in  electing  tbos 
who  onght  to  represent  them.    Till  some  one  conrincei 
me  that  the  evils  which  I  have  stated  aboTe  do  not 
exist,  or  shows  me  some  other  means  by  which  theyoaj 
be  removed,  I  mnst  continue  to  be  an  adroeate  for  s 
complete  suffinge.    I  am  sure  that  the  principle,  tlut 
every  member  ot  a  society  should  have  a  share  in  mik- 
ing the  mlea  and  regnlations  of  the  society,  is  the  tiinst ; 
and  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  anything  which  bu 
made  me  donbt  that  it  is  the  safest  principle.    I  beliere 
it  to  be  very  daogeroos  to  have  a  vast  numerical  n^o- 
rity  included  in  yonr  society,  and  to  say  to  them,  Yo" 
are  not  good  enongh,  or  wise  enon^,  or  rich  enongh  to 
have  anything  to  do  in  our  sociiJ  arrangements.'    1 
hope  to  see  these  Conseirative  principles  mow  gaamij 
difihsed,  and  shall  therefore  rejoice  in  the  snoeen  of 
yonr  patriotic  efforts." 

This  exactly  embodies  our  sentiments,  snd^ts 
to  the  proper  course  of  action.  Is  there  any  yf^S 
chief  left  to  lead  the  van  in  such  a  movement  as  Mi. 
Gisbome's  principles  point  to  ? 


THE  QUEEN'S  VISIT  TO  FRANCE. 

Fiat  Lvx. 


We  arc  almost  tired  of  hearing  the  listless  of  this 
world — stupid  with  excess  of  learning,  or  excess  of 
ignorance— exclaim,  that  there  is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun !  We  maintain  that  every  day,  and 
every  hour,  the  earth  salutes  the  sun  with  novel- 
ties ;  and^that  all  the  cycles  of  the  world  united 


have  produced  less  novelty — ^the  novelty  ol 
nation — ^the  novelty  engendered  by  intelligence-- 
than  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which 
has  had  the  honour  to  class  among  its  miUiai^  «' 
originations  Tait'a  Edinhttrgh  MagaaM. 
The  thing  that  strips  novelty  of  iU  newness, 
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dimming  the  gloss  of  every  happy  invention,  is  the 
pair  of  old-fashioned  spectacles  through  which  we 
persist  in  regarding  it !  The  times  march  ;  but 
■*ve  do  not  march  with  the  times.  The  civilized 
earth  extends  Itself;  but  oar  perceptions  do  not 
enlarge  their  boundaries.  The  world  is  now  divid- 
ed into  fifths,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  accomplish  sex- 
agonality ;  yet  we  recognise  only  the  four  quarters 
extant  in  the  fifteenth  century ! "  The  Tower  Ham- 
lets send  forth  their  ships  freighted  with  gimcracks 
and  ginghams  to  Hong  Kong  or  Tahiti ;  yet,  when 
■we  sit  down  to  reflect  upon  our  colonial  policy,  we 
argue  as  Walpole  or  Chatham  might  have  argued 
when  tlie  Celestial  Empire  was  a  close  borough. 

It  is  time  that  this  should  be  amended.  The 
relative  position  of  all  earthly  things  has  been  re- 
versed by  the  aid  of  steam.  By  economizing  our 
time  and  labour,  steam  allows  us  leisure  to  examine 
into  old  abuses,  and  perfectionize  new  reforms.  We 
have  found  time  to  investigate  what  suflerings  the 
"  swart  fairies  of  the  mine,"  our  miserable  slaves  of 
darkness,  are  undergoing  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; 
and  to  inquire  not  only  by  what  process  goose-ber- 
ries may  be  made  gigantic,  and  piceotees  enriched 
•with  piedness,  but  whether  the  little  Helots  on  our 
streets  have  been  instructed  that  they  are  the 
creation  of  a  Giod  !  By  land  and  sea,  in  short,  we 
are  no  longer  dawdlers ;  and  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  our  intellectual  progress  should  be  accelerated, 
in  its  turn,  by  the  abrogation  of  long  and  unmean- 
ing conjectures,— cut-and-dry  moralities, — ^pas- 
sages that  lead  to  nothing, — ^and  superficial  plausi- 
bilities of  every  description. 

We  appeal  to  the  commonsense  of  our  readers, 
-whether,  on  the  recent  occasion  of  Her  Majesty's 
visit  to  Eu,  more  empty  phrases  have  not  been 
wasted  by  the  press  than  would  have  set  up  a  re- 
spectable periodical  for  a  month  ftve-and-twenty 
years  ago  ? 

The  larger  moiety  of  the  newspapers,  English 
and  foreign,  have  persisted  in  treating  of  this  plea- 
sant little  snmmer  cruise  as  they  would  have 
written  of  the  meeting  between  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  VIII.,  in  an  age  when  even  a  kingly  word 
-was  scarcely  so  good  as  a  bond ;  and  when  the 
great  object  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  appears 
to  have  been,  lehieh  should  overreach  and  steal  a 
march  upon  the  other.  The  inverted  vision  of 
these  journalists  seems  solely  endued  with  a  retro- 
spective power.  So  far  from  being  able  to  look 
forward,  they  cannot  even  look  around  them ;  or, 
Instead  of  forewarning  Queen  Victoria  at  Eu 
against  the  perils  that  beset  Charles  V.  in  Paris,  or 
Francis  I.  at  Madrid,  they  would  have  insisted  ra- 
ther on  the  dangers  of  indigestion  from  a  Perigord 
pie,  or  instructed  her  to  admire  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  Philippe  the  conraderation  enjoyed  by  artists 
and  men  of  letters,  who,  at  that  of  Pimlico,  are  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  the  valetaille. 

What  far-fetched  motives  have  been  sought  for 
this  journey,  and  what  ridiculous  perils  predicted 
from  it !  Our  young,  healthy,  happy  sovereign,  is 
fond  of  travelling.  By  sea  or  land,  she  is  an  active 
and  enjoying  tourist.  Connected  by  close  ties  of 
relationship  with  Louis  Philippe,  so  that  both  his 
excellent  »nd  accomplished  daughters  bare  b^n 


within  these  few  weeks,  and  four  of  his  promising 
sons  within  a  few  years,  her  guests  and  inmates ; 
the  Queen  is  invited  in  return,  as  by  friend  to 
friend,  to  extend  her  cruise  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
across  the  Channel,  and  spend  a  few  days  with  the 
Royal  Family  of  France  at  their  private  domain 
of  the  Chateau  d'Eu.  Four  centuries  ago,  pep. 
haps,  such  an  invitation  might  have  been  suscep. 
tible  of  invidious  interpretation  ;  but  it  is  render* 
ing  the  vocation  of  kingship  too  irksome  and  too 
degraded,  to  suppose  that  the  hospitality  of  one  of 
the  most  exemplary  families  in  the  world,  could 
have  no  better  origin  than  a  paltry  political  in- 
trigue. We  are  convinced  that  the  invitation  was 
the  result  of  a  mere  hospitable  impulse.  The 
Queens  of  England  and  of  the  Belgians  have  long 
lived  together  on  the  footing  of  sisters.  The 
habits  of  these  two  young  mothers  are  of  a  purely 
domestic  nature,  and  the  young  and  fatherless 
family  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  possesses  peculiar 
claims  to  the  interest  of  both.  Such  are  the  sym- 
pathies which  attracted  Queen  Victoria,  after  visit- 
ing the  chief  dock-yards  of  her  kingdom,  to  extend 
her  pleasant  excursion  to  the  sunny  shores  of  Nor- 
mandy, Had  mere  entertainment  been  her  object, 
she  would  have  proceeded  direct  to  Paris ;  but  she 
went  to  visit  an  amiable  family  with  whom  she 
was  closely  connected  ;  and  after  winning  golden 
opinions  from  all,  by  the  grace  of  her  deportment, 
and  frankness  of  her  manners,  returns  into  the 

bosom  of  her  own. ^We  di^race  ourselves  by 

scepticism  as  to  this  nmple  fact.  Incredulity  con- 
cerning so  natural  a  circumstance  does  little  honour 
to  the  humanities  of  the  nation. 

Still,  viewing  the  event  with  the  eyes  of  1843, 
we  cannot  but  prognosticate  a  thousand  advantages 
from  the  facility  thus  demonstrated.  The  more  it 
becomes  impreMed  upon  the  minds  of  nations,  that 
kings  and  queens  are  no  longer  pagods  to  be  shut 
up  like  images  in  their  shrines,  puppets  to  be  played 
with  by  dexterous  moimtebanks,  or  Escurialized 
into  idiotism,  the  stronger  will  become  the  trust  of 
the  world  in  their  responsibLlity.  Had  Charles  I. 
and  Louis  XVI.  lived  in  more  locomotive  times, 
the  fatal  circle,  by  whose  vapours  their  brains  were 
oflfuscated,  would  have  been  broken,  and  their 
heads  preserved  on  their  shoulders.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  undue  influence  over  an  active  and  obser- 
vant sovereign.  It  is  difficult  for  an  active  and 
observant  sovereign  to  renuun  blind  to  the  happy 
results  of  a  liberal  system  of  thmgs,  practically 
demonstrated.  There  is  much  that  is  German  in 
our  Court  of  Windsor,  which  might  gam  by  the 
influence  of  the  refined  liberality  of  that  of  the 
Tuileries.  On  a  recent  occasion,  for  instance, 
Gudin,  a  master  and  commander  in  the  French 
navy  as  well  as  one  of  the  first  painters  in  the 
world,  was  refused  access  to  the  fetes  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  after  enjoying,  as  an  honoured  guest, 
those  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Nicholas  I.,  on  the 
grounds  that  he  vas  an  artist; — while  Winter- 
halter,  the  Lawrence  of  France,  when  despatched 
to  Windsor  by  the  king  of  the  French  to  pwnt  the 
portraits  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  was  never 
honoured  by  a  royal  invitation.  It  mnst  have 
afforded  some  consohitlon  to  these  enlightened  an4 
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distinguished  men,  to  know  that  Landseer,  who 
has  enriched  the  royal  gallery  with  some  of  his 
choicest  pictures,  and  is  courted  as  a  guest  in  half 
the  aristocratic  mansions  in  the  kingdom,  passes 
weeks  together  at  Windsor  Castle  without  farther 
notice  <rouchsafed  iiim  than  to  a  corporal  of  Lifb 
Guards.  But  in  affording  a  halm  for  their  wounded 
feelings,  the  fact  also  supplies  to  Europe  a  curious 
standard  whereby  to  admeasure  the  refinement 
and  liberality  of  the  British  Court.  It  was  not 
thus  that  Holbein,  Rubens,  [and  Vandyke,  were 
welcomed  by  Henry  and  the  Stuarts ! — It  was  not 
thus  that  the  great  schools  of  art  were  created  by 
the  illustrious  patrons  of  Italy.  It  is  not  thus 
that  the  glorious  improvements  of  Paris,  and  the 
regeneration  of  its  galleries,  have  been  effected  by 
the  King  of  the  French.  For  though  the  Tuileries 
may  hare  their  Dr.  Pretorius  and  their  Sir  James 
Clarke,  the  royal  hospitality  is  not  the  less  ex- 
tended to  the  Scheffers  and  Vemets ; — nay !  one 
of  the  first  distinctions  conceded  to  the  boy-author 


of  the  fine  new  tragedy  of  "  Lacrece,"  was  an  in- 
Titation  to  the  table  of  his  sovereign. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  sharing  the  apprehenaont 
entertained  by  so  many  of  our  contemporaries  lest 
the  lovely  h^  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  Iw^ 
head  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  shonld  be  overreached  bj 
the  wariness  of  Louis  Philippe,  we  are  not  milj 
disposed  to  believe  tliat,  for  four  short  days,  the 
sovereign  was  merged  in  the  man ;  but  to  hope 
tliat  the  simplicity  of  life  adopted  by  the  royal 
family  at  Treport,  may  have  afforded  a  favourable 
contrast,  in  the  eyes  of  our  youthful  queen,  to  tlie 
brocaded  buckram  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Of  this  we  are  certain ;— that  we  can  offer  no 
wish  more  loyal  or  more  au^icious  to  Queen  Vie- 
toria  and  Prince  All)ert,  than  tliat  their  childien 
may  grow  up  to  do  them  honour  in  the  eyra  of  the 
world,  and  afford  them  comfort  and  affscticm  ia 
private  life,  in  the  same  degree  with  those  they  have 
recently  seen  constituting  the  domestic  circle  of  the 
royal  family  of  the  Cbateau  d'Eu. 


ALIENOR;  OR,  "DIED  LIKE  A  DOG." 
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"How  came  the  brave  fellow  by  his  untimely  end, 
you  ask  ? — ^Why,  from  his  own  good-heairtedness  ! 
At  that  accursed  supper,  (wfaej«,  would  that  he  had 
never  set  his  foot  t )  Jehann  Van  Kerckx,  who  was 
present  among  the  rest  of  his  townsmen,  got  into  a 
foolish  quarrel  with  Klaus,  the  tanner  of  Vraes- 
choot,  who  sat  next  him, — no  matter  about  what, 
— 4ie  was  always  quarreling  and  brawling ! — and 
as  they  were  leaving  the  honse,  the  squabble  was 
renewed  upon  the  threshold,  and  ended  in  a  violent 
scuffle.  Jehann's  antagonist  was  a  tall,  stont  man ; 
whereas  my  brother-in-law  is  a  poor,  meagre  crea- 
ture, who  soon  got  the  worst  of  it ;  and  they  went 
on  struggling  and  cuffing  along  the  glacis,  on  which 
the  house  of  entertainment  where  they  had  been 
supping  is  situated,  tiU  Peter,  perceiving  his  old 
patron  in  sore  distress,  stepped  forward  and  warned 
the  tanner  to  take  his  hands  off.  But  they  had  all 
been  drinking  more  than  their  stint,  and,  so  for 
from  desisting,  the  fight  was  renewed,  and  Peter 
again  forced  to  interfere, — upon  which  the  son  of 
lOaus  turned  npon  him ;  and  in  so  cowardly  a 
manner,  that  the  blow  he  dealt  upon  him  from 
behind,  (while  Peter,  after  extricating  Jehann 
Van  Kerckx,  was  attempting  to  pacify  the  furious 
tanner,)  so  threw  him  off  h^  guard,  that  down  he 
rolled  straight  from  the  glacis  into  the  ditch  below !" 

"  Into  one  of  those  dreadful  moats, — the  precipi- 
tous walls  of  which  are  inaccessible ! " 

"  At  any  other  season  of  the  year,  Peter  would 
have  swam  round  the  fortifications  to  the  draw- 
bridge, and  got  the  sentries  to  hold  down  a  mus- 
ket, to  which  he  might  have  clung  and  been  saved. 
But  the  fall  from  a  height  of  thirty  feet  npon  the 
ice,  probably  stunned  him  ;  and  when  his  weight 
crashed  at  once  through  tiie  ice  into  the  chilly 
waters  below,  he  went  strught  to  the  bottom,  and 


betwixt  the  cold,  and  the  bonnes  received  in  Ms 
fan,  never  recovered  his  senses  1  Meanwhile,  tbii 
noble  dog,  on  seeing  her  master  disappear,  made 
but  a  single  spring  after  him ;  and  plunging  through 
the  fissure  in  the  ice,  dived  again  and  again,  dll 
she  brought  him,  with  her  teeth  fixed  in  his  eoat, 
to  the  surface.  By  that  time  sncconr  had  arrived. 
— Several  soldiers  of  the  artillery  pushed  their  my 
through  the  casemates  of  the  fortifications,  readied 
the  ice  with  boat-hooks,  and,  as  all  was  dear  u 
day  for  their  operations,  those  above  could  dis- 
tinctly see  the  eflbrts  made  for  the  recovery  of  the 
poor  fellow's  body,— which  might  still,  they  tnist- 
ed,  be  revived. 

«  They  did  not  think  so  long !  When,  at  Isst, 
after  innumerable  defeated  efibrts,  they  managed 
to  extricate  him  from  under  the  ice,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  old  Dutch  barracks  of  the  artilkiy, 
and  submitted  to  the  treatment  already  in  piepn- 
ation  for  him  at  the  sngpgestion  of  the  hospital  snr- 
geons.  But  it  was  soon  discovered,  from  the  coun- 
tenances of  these  gentlemen,  that  even  had  not  tiie 
submersion  for  twenty  minutes  in  that  icy  wats 
been  necessarily  tfAei,  the  injuries  to  the  dcnll 
occasioned  by  the  fall  would  have  rendered  their 
efforts  unavailable.  They  tried,  however,— in  or- 
der to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  assistants : — for  to 
every  soul  in  Nieuport  was  the  name  of  the  bntc 
Peter  Van  der  Heyden  dear ! — not  only  for  his  dar- 
ing, but  for  the  noble  devotion  with  which  he  hscl 
twice  perilled  his  life  in  the  harbour  for  the  rescue 
of  drowning  mariners ;  and  once  carried  out  s  rope, 
through  the  wildest  surge  of  the  most  fearfnl  o! 
equinoctial  hurricanes,  to  an  English  vessel  in  dis- 
tress.— But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  At  the  end 
of  an  hour,  they  summoned  four  of  their  men  to 
remove  the  body  from  the  room,  heated  with  stove^ 
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in  -which  it  had  been  deposited,  and  convey  it  to  the 
residence  of  his  sister. 

"  A  concourse  of  hundreds,  deploring  and  lament- 
ing, followed  the  body  from  the  barracks  to  Aloyx- 
sia's  abode.  It  was  so  hard  a  fate  for  the  brave 
fbllow  who  had  so  often  confronted  death  in  an 
Honourable  manner,  to  die  like  a  dog,  drowned  in 
a  ditch  of  the  fortress ! " 

"He  died  in  defence  of  a  fellow-creature,"  said 
I.  **  Surely  you  could  not  desire  a  happier  death 
for  '*  1  was  about  to  say  "  a  smuggler,"— but 
checked  myself  in  time  to  add, — "  for  your  daugh- 
ter's betrothed?" 

**  I  don't  know, — perhaps  I  am  wrong ; — but 
for  a  noble  fellow  like  Peter  Van  der  Heyden  to 
die  in  defence  of  a  pitiful,  heartless  rogue,  snch  as 
Jehann  Van  Kerckx  seemed  to  me  then, — ay,  and 
seems  now — a  miserable  waste  of  human  life." 

"  Many  a  seeming  waste  of  human  life  is,  for  ita 
OYm  wise  purposes,  decreed  by  providence,"  said  I ; 
**  witness  that  battle  of  Waterloo,  to  which  you  ac- 
cuse us  English  of  evermore  reverting." 

But  having  spared  the  reader  much  of  the  homely 
eloquence  of  mine  hostess  of  the  Korren  Bloem,  let 
me  be  equally  chary  of  my  homilies ; — adding  only 
that,  before  she  had  half  described  thetonching  cere- 
mony of  Peter's  funeral,  her  daughter  reentered  the 
room,— «till  with  her  usual  stolid,  changeless  face, 
'which,  as  an  effort  of  self-government,  now  acquired 
the  highest  interest  in  my  eyes.  It  was  as  much 
as  I  coold  do  to  refrain  fh>m  starting  up  and  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  in  token  of  reverence  for  her  suf- 
ferings, and  regret  for  having  so  imperfectly  esti- 
mated her  nature.  I  forbore,  however,  in  deference 
to  a  sign  from  her  mother ;  but  still  more,  because 
I  felt  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  intrude  upon  the  sa- 
cred quietude  into  which  the  voluntary  widow  had 
chosen  to  subside. 

That  evening,  when  Trincia,  according  to  cus- 
tom, was  giving  Alienor  her  supper,  and  installing 
her  afterwards  on  her  rug  for  the  night,  Vrouw  Van 
Kerckx  entered  my  room  to  conclude,  according  to 
her  promise,  her  history  of  the  morning.  There 
was  little  more,  however,  to  tell.  It  was  not  from 
her  I  had  to  learn  that  one  of  the  greatest  outlays 
of  luxury  among  the  modem  Flemings,  as  in  all 
countries  where  the  ascendancy  of  the  priests  is 
considerable,  lies  in  their  funerals ; — and  that  sixty 
or  seventy  pounds  sterling  are  often  expended  on 
the  interment  of  a  tradesman  who,  in  his  lifetime, 
found  a  year's  maintenance  in  the  sum. 

**  I  chose,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  that  Peter  should 
be  laid  in  the  grave  as  if  he  had  been  a  son  of 
my  own, — as  in  affection,  mutual  affection,  God 
knows  he  was  ; — and  can  promise  you  that  all  the 
choir  from  the  Dominicans  of  Ostend  came  over 
for  the  celebration.  There  had  not  been  seen  such 
a  burial  in  Nieuport  since  the  death  of  its  last 
burgomaster  1 

"'  Let  it  be  a  ceremonial  as  for  my  bridal !'  said 
poor  Trincia.  'Expend  upon  the  altar,  mother, 
all  you  would  have  done  had  your  child  stood  there 
by  his  side  who  now  lies  cold  and  stiff  in  the  aisle  ; 
for  never,  never  will  she  stand  there  with  another 
man ! '  And  well  has  she  kept  her  word ;  and,  I 
fear,  will  keep  it  to  the  end ; — ^for  not  a  year  goes 


by,  but  Trbicia  has  her  suitors, — ^partly  as  heir  of 
the  property  of  Van  Kerckx,  but  more,  I  verily 
believe,  out  of  respect  for  her  faithfulness  of  heart. 
She  waits  upon  old  Alienor,  you  perceive,  as  though 
it  were  a  child  left  her  by  Van  der  Heyden  ; — and 
I  often  shudder  to  think  how  desolate  her  life  will 
be,  when  the  faithful  animal  drops  off,  as  in  the 
course  of  nature  she  soon  must ; — ^to  say  nothing  of 
the  old  mother,  who  cannot  long  survive  the  old 
favourite! — ^And,  by  the  way,  among  the  many 
grievous  circumstances  that  rendered  Peter's  fune- 
ral so  touching  a  spectacle,  (attended,  two  by  two, 
by  all  the  mariners  of  the  port, — government  sail- 
ors and  all,  noted  smuggler  though  he  was,) 
was  his  faithful  dog, — his  famous,  well-known 
dog, — following  at  a  distance  even  to  the  church- 
yard ; — ay !  and  jumping  into  the  grave  into  which 
the  cofSnwas  lowered.  And  though  they  dragged 
her  out,  and  one  of  Aloyxsia's  young  sons  brought 
her  home  to  us  in  a  string,  that  we  might  carry 
her  back  here  with  us  to  Vraeschoot  next  morning, 
as  I  was  busy  watching  beside  Trincia's  bed,  who 
had  fallen  into  a  sore  fever.  Alienor  managed  to 
slip  her  collar  and  make  off  to  the  fortress  ; — and 
before  I  found  time  to  apprize  Aloyxsia's  family 
of  her  loss,  she  was  found  by  the  sexton  whining 
beside  the  grave  of  her  old  master ! — She  had  found 
out  the  exact  spot,  though  a  heavy  snow  had  fallen 
on  it  in  the  course  of  the  night ! " 

"And  was  nothing  done,"  I  inquired, "  to  punish 
those  whose  disorderlinesa  was  the  cause  of  poor 
Peter  Van  der  Heyden's  untimely  end?" 

"  Nothing, — ^that  is,  nothing  to  be  called  a  legal 
infliction.  They  were  arrested,  and  the  particulars 
of  the  conflict  minutely  inquired  into  before  the 
burgomaster  of  Nieuport.  But  the  tanner  is  his 
distant  cousin ;  and  so,  though  it  was  proved  that 
Peter  came  by  his  death  in  the  course  of  their 
squabble,  he  had  interest  enough  to  get  it  believed 
that  Peter  was  the  worse  for  his  carouse  ; — though 
twenty  suflicient  witnesses  were  ready  to  swear 
that  the  poor  fellow  was  as  sober  as  the  burgo- 
master. After  s  reprimand  from  the  police  on  tlie 
subject  of  brawling  and  disturbing  the  public  peace^ 
therefore,  the  offenders  were  discharged.  But  the 
Society  of  St.  Sebastian  took  justice  into  their  own 
hands ;  and,  by  way  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead,  expelled  both  my  brother-in-law  and 
Klaus  the  tanner  from  their  company,  by  common 
acclamation, — ay  even  though  the  burgomaster 
himself  was  present  at  the  meeting ; — and  to  this 
day,  every  20th  of  January,  in  addition  to  the 
solemn  masses  I  cause  to  be  performed  at  Nieuport 
and  Vraeschoot,  the  memory  of  the  brave  Peter 
Van  der  Heyden  is  drunk  in  solemn  silence  at 
the  coffee-house  on  the  glacis." 

My  readers  will,  perhaps,  have  had  enough  of 
Vrouw  Van  Kerckx  and  her  son-in-law;  and  con- 
clude that,  the  latter  having  "  died  like  a  dog,"  in 
the  ditch  of  the  citadel  of  Nieuport,  they  have  heard 
the  last  of  my  Netherlandish  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
But  I  must  entreat  further  indulgence ;  for  now 
commences  the  most  romantic  part  of  my  romance, 
— or  rather  its  most  real  reality,  according  to  my 
personal  witnessing. 

Long  after  1  had  completed  my  collection  of 
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marsh -bulbs,  and  quitted  Vraeschoot,  the  memory 
of  these  people  pursued  me.  There  was  something 
80  toncliing  in  the  quiet,  perserering  grief  of  that 
silent  Flemish  girl,  something  so  warm  in  the 
sympathy  of  the  mother,  and,  above  all,  something 
so  striking  in  the  intelligence  of  the  dog,  (appa- 
rently as  faithful  a  partner  in  the  family  g^^ef  as 
either  of  the  others,)  that  I  thought  of  poor  Peter 
Van  der  Heyden,  not  only  when  visiting  the  forti- 
fications of  the  little  harbour  of  Nieuport  and  its 
miserable  churchyard,  (for  the  higher  families  of 
Flanders  being  interred  in  churches,  their  ceme- 
teries are  of  the  meanest  description,)  but  when 
pursuing  my  examination  of  those  quaint  old  cities 
of  Flanders  and  Hainault,  which,  in  addition  to 
their  connexion  with  English  history,  contain 
worlds  of  interest  for  the  ponderer  over  days  that 
are  done.  I  began  to  regret  I  had  not  made  a 
sketch  of  the  trusty  Alienor  to  send  to  my  friend 
Edwin  Landseer,  in  order  to  increase  his  collection 
with  the  type  of  a  species  worthy  to  afford  a  new 
subject  for  his  exquisite  pencU. 

Nor  had  I  lost  sight  of  this  purpose,  when,  shortly 
after  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  I  read 
in  the  Brussels  papers,  an  account  of — "  A  riot  at 
Vbakschoot  ! " 

A  riot  at  stagnant,  sluggish,  lifeless,  voiceless, 
Vraeschoot !  The  idea  of  an  inteute  among  the 
mummies  of  the  Great  Pyramid  would  not  have 
appeared  more  incongruous, — or  in  the  Shaker 
village  described  by  Boz, — or  in  the  monastery  of 
La  Trappe  !  The  fact,  however,  was  incontestible  ; 
being  formally  announced  by  the  organs  of  the  go- 
vernment of  King  Leopold ;  and  I  fear  that  rumours 
of  riots  at  Paisley  or  Manchester,  would  not  have 
so  much  excited  my  curiosity.  I  inquired  of 
the  men  in  authority  most  likely  to  have  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
^meute; — when  lo!  like  men  in  authority  of  all 
countries,  they  replied  that  they  "  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter, — not  having  read  the  day's 
papers;"  and  after  tormenting  governors  and  se- 
cretaries, (scarcely  cognizant  of  the  existence  of 
the  unimportant  little  place  in  which  I  took  so 
deep  an  interest,)  I  was  forced  to  suspend  my  curi- 
osity till  the  Emancipation  and  Independent  news- 
papers chose  to  afford  a  supplement  to  their  "  cur- 
tailed abbreviation  "  of  provincial  intelligence. 

After  all,  my  presentiments  had  not  deceived 
me  :  the  dogs  of  Vraeschoot  loere  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance  <  It  was  a  frontier  affair, — a  question 
of  customs  and  excise ;  and  one  of  the  strangest, 
perhaps,  that  ever  exercised  the  collective  wisdom 
of  the  Belgian  Home  Department. 

As  Vrouw  Van  Kerckx  had  repeatedly  in- 
formed me,  the  great  injury  arising  to  the  revenues 
of  the  kingdom  from  the  extensive  system  of  smug- 
gling carried  on  by  means  of  the  frontier  dogs,  had 
determined  the  emissaries  of  government  not  to 
allow  another  winter  to  pass  over,  without  striking 
a  blow  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  But  it  was  foimd 
much  easier  for  the  coast-guard  to  lay  their  hands 
on  the  men  engaged  in  the  perilous  career  of  smug- 
gling, than  upon  their  four-footed  coadjutors  ;  and 
tiie  collector  of  customs  at  Nieuport  was  even  heard 
\o  say, that  his  depaitipsjJtwouVC derive  little  benefit 


from  the  untimely  end  of  the  famous  Peter  Van 
der  Heyden,  so  long  as  the  race  of  his  equally  cele- 
brated dog  was  suffered  to  infest  the  country. — 
During  my  short  sojourn  at  Vraeschoot  I  had  cer- 
tainly occasion  to  note  the  beauty  and  number  of 
these  fine  animals :  more  especially  of  a  noble 
fellow  named  Moeghy,  who  used  to  accompany  bis 
master,  a  notorious  smuggler,  to  the  hostel  of  tbe 
Korren  Bloem,  and  wm  often  brought  to  my  room 
by  Trincia  as  the  handsomest  specimen  of  the  breed, 
and  greatly  resembling  the  earlier  days  of  his 
g^ndame  Alienor, — with  whom  he  was  so  great  a 
favourite,  that  she  allowed  him  to  diaie  her  place 
bende  the  stove, — a  distinction  she  was  never  known 
to  accord  to  any  other  of  the  canine  species. 

The  government  ofiBcers,  however,  surveying 
poor  Moeghy  and  his  brethren  with  other  eyes 
than  those  of  a  Landseer,  were  resolved  on  the  ex- 
termination of  him  and  his ;  and  one  night,  one 
ill-omened  night,  in  the  month  of  January,  1840, 
a  heavy  snow  having  fallen  on  the  morning  of  a 
day  when  they  had  certain  information  of  the 
Vraeschoot  dogs  having  been  despatched  over  the 
frontier  with  a  cargo  the  previous  night,  the  cns- 
tom-house  officers  felt  pretty  sure  that  the  track 
of  the  dogs  over  the  snow,  on  their  return,  laden 
with  French  merchandize,  would  enable  them  to 
lay  hands  upon  the  outragers  of  the  law  w  flagrante 
delicto.  Though  these  functionaries  would  have 
been,  of  course,  unauthorised  in  seizing  the  dogs 
whQe  following  their  masters  on  the  public  way, 
(there  being  no  especial  clause  in  the  Belgian  code 
for  the  arrest  of  dogs  "on  suspicion,")  they  felt 
that,  convicted  in  the  act, — arrested  with  bales  of 
Cambray  cambric  on  their  back,  or  Artesian  to- 
bacco, or  Grenoble  gloves,  or  any  other  species  of 
contraband  goods, — ^there  was  warrant  of  execution 
on  the  very  face  of  the  affair. 

On  the  night  in  question,  accordingly,  both 
douaniers  and  gendarmes  were  astir, — some  mount- 
ed, some  a-foot, — along  the  various  lines  of  com- 
munication l)etween  the  less-guarded  portion  of 
the  Flemish  frontier  and  Vraeschoot ;  nor  had  they 
been  long  on  the  watch,  before  one  of  the  gendarmes 
came  galloping  to  a  cattle-hovel  where  three  of  the 
douaniers  had  taken  up  their  station,  with  intel- 
ligence that  he  had  made  out  the  track  of  a  pack 
of  between  twenty  and  thirty  dogs ;  and  that  by 
accompanying  him  across  an  adjoining  coppice^ 
they  must  intercept  the  course  of  the  delinquents. 
In  a  moment,  they  were  on  the  move ;  and  having 
arrived  on  the  opposite  outskirts  of  the  plantation, 
stationed  themselves  stealthily,  with  a  species  of 
lasso  from  hand  to  hand,  so  that  the  dogs  could  not 
fail  to  run  into  their  toils. 

Scarcely  had  they  taken  up  their  position,  when, 
at  a  distance,  a  dark  object  became  discernible  on 
the  snow ;  and  by  degrees,  though  muffled  in 
sound,  they  could  hear  the  trot  of  the  dogs,  and 
the  panting  of  their  breath  under  their  burthens. — 
Ten  minutes  more,  and  the  rich  prize  was  cap- 
tured ; — seven-and-twenty  dogs,  ridily  laden  with 
an  endless  variety  of  French  merchandize  ! — The 
poor  animals,  hampered  as  they  were,  were  dragged 
across  the  coppice  into  the  hovel ;  where  they  were 
unloaded  and  ^led  to  one  of  ^be  cattle  stalls;  while 
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the  gendarme  galloped  oiF  to  Vraesclioot,  to  pro- 
cwe  a  horse  and  cart  for  the  removal  of  the  con- 
fiscated property  to  the  castom-house  depot. 

Before  morning,  all  was  safely  lodged ; — the 
^oods  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Bouane,  the  dogs 
in  the  burgomaster's  yard  ;  where  they  kept  up 
so  piteous  a  howling,  that  had  not  the  intelli- 
gence of  their  capture  already  transpired,  this 
g^nd  disaster  to  the  smuggling  trade  would  soon 
liave  made  itself  known  to  their  masters,  who  dared 
not  utter  a  syllable  in  defence  of  their  lawfnl  but 
lawless  property.  The  only  drawback,  meanwhile, 
to  the  delight  of  the  employes  in  the  success  of 
their  enterprise,  was  the  fact  that,  on  their  road 
from  the  scene  of  action  to  Vraeschoot,  two  of  the 
dogs  had  managed  to  make  their  escape !  Twenty 
iive,  however,  remained, — twenty-five  Roble  ani- 
mals, which  Snyders  or  Hondeketer  would  have 
realized  thousands  of  florins  by  painting ;  and 
vrhich,  even  crestfallen  as  they  looked  when  brought 
up  in  a  string  to  the  ignoble  tribunal  of  a  village 
burgomaster,  were  stUl  a  study  for  the  artist  or 
the  huntsman.  Such  quarters! — such  chests! — 
such  muscle  I — such  vigour  !  The  chief  of  the 
castom-honse  officers,  who  attended  to  support  witli 
liis  attestations  the  proces  verbal  of  the  gendarme, 
was  not  far  wrong  in  estimating  the  value  of  this 
portion  of  the  capture  alone,  (int^rally,  and  with- 
out reference  to  its  effects  on  the  contraband  trade 
of  the  town,)  at  seven  thousand  florins  ;  the  low- 
eat  value  of  each  dog,  computed  in  English  money, 
being  ten  or  twelve  guineas.  For  their  specific 
purpose,  of  course,  their  price  was  beyond  rubies. 

Nevertheless,  this  noble  pack  no  sooner  made  its 
appearance  before  the  authorities  of  justice,  than . 
it  was  condemned  to  death,  by  acclamation  as 
unanimous  from  burgomaster,  clerks,  gendarmes, 
and  douaniers,  as  that  which  had  ejected  Jehann 
Van  Kerckx  and  the  Tanner  from  the  company  of 
the  Toxopholites  of  Nieuport. — It  was  decided  that 
the  offending  dogs  of  Vraeschoot  were  to  die  the 
death  of  a  dog  ! 

The  "death  of  a  dog,"  however,  though  pro- 
Terbial,  is  an  indefinite  phrase  ;  and  though  com- 
monly understood  to  designate  the  halter,  certain 
it  is,  that  for  every  hundred  dogs  hung  in  the  course 
of  twelve  kalendar  months,  thousands  are  shot  and 
poisoned.  In  the  month  of  July,  in  all  Christian 
communities  moi-e  especially,  as  much  Nttx  vomica 
is  applied  by  the  constituted  authorities  to  secure 
the  population  from  hydrophobia,  by  exterminating 
all  dogs  stupid  enough  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
poisoned,  as  might  have  served  the  purposes  of 
Madame  de  Brinvilliers,  or  one  of  the  Papal  family 
of  the  Borgias. 

When  the  question  of  life  and  death  came,  how- 
ever, to  be  discussed  by  the  Lycurgus  of  Vrae- 
schoot, either  the  manner  of  execution  was  prede- 
termined, or  he  felt  it  unnecessary  to  burthen  the 
civil  budget  of  the  town  with  the  price  of  a  halter 
or  an  ounce  of  arsenic.  The  dogs  were  condemned 
to  undergo  military  execution.  What  better,  in- 
deed, had  the  company  of  infantry,  quartered  at 
Vraeschoot,  to  do  with  their  powder  and  shot? 

This  knotty  point  decided,  the  "  where"  became 
ta  critical  a  question  as  the  "how"  and  "where- 


fore ; "  but  as  it  appeared  the  burgomaster's  fa- 
mily had  already  undergone  sufficient  persecution 
from  the  howling  of  the  imprisoned  dogs  in  his 
premises,  a  more  convenient  locality  was  to  be 
selected  for  the  ensuing  massacre. 

"  Let  them  be  taken  to  Klaus  the  tanner's 
yard!"  said  the  man  of  authority.  "Being  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the  dischuge  of  musketry 
will  cause  less  disturbance  to  the  inhabitants!" 
To  which  suggestion  the  collector  of  the  customs 
judiciously  added,  that  the  dogs,  being  now  an 
item  of  government  property  for  which  he  had  to 
account,  the  carcases  would  be  conveniently  on  the 
spot  to  be  sold  to  the  tanner  for  sidnning,  in  case 
he  felt  inclined  to  secure  the  bargun." 

Though  the  burgomaster's  tribunal  contained  no 
reporters'  gallery  to  record  this  summary  decree, 
it  was  a  sufiiciently  open  court  for  malcontents  to 
be  present;  and  a  general  murmur  became  audible 
at  the  idea  of  these  noble  dogs,  the  treasure  of  many 
households,  being  shot  like  curs,  and  sold  to  the 
currier.  Certain  of  the  unsuspected  owners  them. 
selves  were  probably  present ;  for  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  tender  yearning,  resembling  that  of  the 
mother  in  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  in  the  sug- 
gestion audible  from  that  rude  assemblage  of  boors, 
to  "  send  the  poor  dogs  to  Nieuport,  and  embark 
them,  for  the  benefit  of  government,  in  the  first 
vessel  sailing  for  some  distant  port." 

But  the  authorities  knew  better.  Less  cunning 
convicts  than  these  marauders  have  been  known 
to  return  from  transportation,  and  recommence 
their  course  of  crime ;  and  the  burgomaster  and 
collector  consequently  decided  that  dead  dogs  wag 
no  tails ;  and  that  the  frontier  would  not  be  half 
so  safe  with  its  canine  enemies  at  Cape  Cod  or 
Malaga,  as  worn  in  shoes  by  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  Vraeschoot.  The  verdict  was  accordingly 
"  death  ;" — the  place  of  execution  the  tanner  s 
yard, — the  orders  to  the  soldiery,  like  Macheath's, 
"  To  your  arms,  brave  boys,  and  load !" 

The  utmost  I  was  able  to  gather  further  on  this 
su1)ject,  at  Brussels,  whether  from  newspapers  or 
hearsay,  did  not  exactly  explain  the  origin  of  the 
confusion  that  ensued.  All  I  could  learn  was  that, 
on  their  way  to  the  tanner's  yard,  (the  identical 
tanner  whose  unpopularity  in  the  town,  fostered 
by  the  antipathy  of  Vrouw  Van  Kerckx  and  her 
daughter,  arose  from  his  share  in  the  death  of 
Peter  Van  der  Heyden,)  the  gendarmes  were  as- 
sailed by  the  populace  with  hootings  and  peltings ; 
that  they  had  some  difficulty  in  accomplishing 
their  entrance  into  the  tannery ;  and  finally,  that, 
on  the  arrival  of  three  rank  and  file  of  the  infantry 
company,  with  their  musquets  loaded  to  do  this 
ignominious  piece  of  execution,  they  were  so  set 
upon  by  the  mob,  that,  at  one  time,  it  appeared 
likely  there  might  be  a  necessity,  in  self-defence, 
for  their  substituting  bipeds  for  quadrupeds. 

"And  no  wonder!"  added  my  Flemish  infor- 
mant. "Seven  thousand  florins  is  in  itself  no 
trifling  loss  to  a  poor  town  of  the  frontier  that 
might  more  honestly  call  itself  village.  But  these 
dbgs  had  a  fifty-fold  value,  Ten  years'  training 
would  scarcely  recomplete  such  a  pack.  Accus- 
tomed to  travel  together,  the^  werp  m  sure,  surey 
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perhaps,  than  a  government  courier, — ^regular  as 
a  railroad,— ^eady  as  time.  To  such  a  population 
as  that  of  Vraeschoot,  the  loss  would  hare  been 
utter  ruin." 

"They  were  saved,  then?"  said  I,  clinging  to 
the  conditional  mood  in  which  the  opinion  was 
expressed, — ^in  earnest  hope  tliat  Alienor's  descen- 
dants might  be  onjan  outward-boundj voyage,  to  visit 
their  distant  relations  in  Newfoundland,  embarked 
in  some  vessel  1>elonging  to  the  Ostend  Cod  fishery. 

"  Saved, — when  legally  condemned  to  death  1 
Yon  count  too  much  on  the  magnanimity  of  burgo- 
masters ! "  replied  my  informant.  **  Respites  and 
reprieves  are  seldom  heard  of  in  village  tribunals. 
No,  no !  An  example  was  wanting, — an  example 
was  given !  The  century  that  shot  Marshal  Ney 
could  have  no  good  excuse  for  pardoning  the  smug- 
glers of  Vraeschoot.  There  was  a  struggle, — a  sad 
disturbance.  The  burgomaster's  wig  is  said  to  have 
been  torn  off,  and  the  tanner's  palings  to  have  been 
torn  down.  One  account  said  something  of  a 
woman  having  been  seriously  wounded  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  execution  of  the  dogs, — but  this  wants 
confirmation.  Next  year,  some  of  us  may  chance 
to  be  walking  in  their  skins ; — ^which  I  should  have 
l)een  plaguUy  sorry  to  be,  by  the  way,  after  they 
liad  received  sentence  of  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
law  from  the  Vraeschoot  council  of  war." 

And  thus,  apparently,  my  insight  into  this  epi- 
sode of  Flemish  life  was  to  end  with  a  bad  joke ! 
But  enough  had  transpired  to  render  the  subject  one 
of  considerable  interest ; — for  I  must  plead  enor- 
mously guilty  to  the  philo-canine  boss,  if  any  such 
exist  amongthe  subdivisions  of  phrenological  physio- 
logy ; — a  weakness  no  one,  more  especially  no  writer 
of  fictions,  need  blush  to  own, — since  it  is  shared 
■wrtth  the  three  first  romanciers  of  the  age, — Scott, — 
Byron, — ^Beckford.  Frankly,  then,  I  am  an  enthu- 
siastic lover  of  intelligent  dogs ;  and,  but  that  I 
have  young  children  constantly  around  me,  should 
never  he  without  some  four-footed  favourite  by  my 
side,  as  before  such  pets  were  subjected  to  rivalship 
with  pets  still  dearer.  The  other  day,  therefore, 
when  about  to  embark  for  England,  at  the  distance 
of  only  a  few  leagues  from  Vraeschoot,  I  devoted  a 
few  hours  to  a  second  visit  to  the  little  town,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  Alienor's  portrait,  as 
progenitress  of  a  race  apparently  in  as  much  hazard 
of  extinction,  as  any  other  race,  canine  or  human, 
opposed  to  the  purposes  and  rights  of  powers  that 
be.  I  was  not  without  hope  that  my  friend  Moe- 
ghy  might  be  the  fortunate  dog  rescued  from  the 
carnage  which  caused  the  quiet  inhabitants  of 
Vraeschoot  to  rise  against  their  constituted  autho- 
rities ;  and  that,  like  other  delinquents,  he  might 
have  skulked  back  to  his  native  place,  now  that 
the  storm  was  blown  over.  For  Moeghy  would 
make  a  noble  subject  for  a  pendant  to  that  early 
picture  of  Landseer,  (in  the  gallery  at  Ilam,)  re- 
presenting the  rescue  of  frozen  travellers  by  the 
dogs  of  St.  Bernard. 

But  what  a  melancholy  spectacle  did  the  little 
Flemish  oasis  of  the  marshes  now  present !  Strip- 
ped of  its  deceptions  summer  verdure,  it  seemed  to 
stand  in  a  wilderness  of  plashy  pools,  such  as  might 
drive  the  very  frogs  into  an  ague!— Canal  and 


ditches  alike  overflowing, — the  dykes  thenwelTH 
under  water, — the  whole  surface  of  the  conntiy 
looking  like  a  cracked  and  clouded  looking-glug^ 
vast  dimensions. 

The  driver  of  tht  patdeAe  I  had  onbarked  is- 
a  word  most  appropriate  to  the  operation  and  the 
scene,— encouraged  me,  however,  to  proceed ;  snd, 
partly  from  a  spirit  of  curiosity  to  ascertun  how  tlie 
amphibious  inhabitants  of  this  watery  waste  kept 
up  their  spirits  against  its  influence  and  exhala- 
tions, I  managed  to  arrive  about  noon  at  the  door 
of  the  Korren  Bloem, — so  that  the  sun  and  I  nude 
our  appearance  together.  But  its  brightness  seemed 
as  much  out  of  place  as  it  appears  to  land-lobberly 
eyes  when  shining  on  the  ocean,  out  of  sight  of 
land.  Sunshine  seemed  to  have  nottiing  to  do 
among  the  dreary  pools  of  Vraeschoot ! 

Yet  on  reaching  the  village  inn,  I  was  forced  to 
admit  that  it  stood  in  need  of  all  the  cheering  irhich 
extrinsic  brightness  can  bestow.  It  was  no  longer 
the  same  place  ; — ^no  longer  orderiy, — no  longer 
comfortable.  Tlie  sanded  floor  of  the  kitchen  hiid 
not,  I  suspect,  been  renovated  for  weeks!  The 
brass  knobs  of  the  stove,  and  the  brazen  cnlinuj 
utensils,  instead  of  being  bright  as  the  gold  of  Ophir 
as  when  I  saw  them  last  sununer,  were  now  tar- 
nished and  duU.  Even  the  Almanack  which,  care* 
fully  suspended,  used  to  constitute  one  of  the  diief 
ornaments  of  the  room,  was  hanging  slovenliwise 
from  the  wall,  having  lost  one  of  the  nails  that 
preserved  its  equilibrium ;  nay,  but  that  I  scarcely 
hope  good  housewives  will  credit  the  assertion,  I 
would  add,  that  the  little  German  sentry,  which  had 
been  performing  its  peregrinations  there  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Valenciennes, 
was,  at  length,  at  a  stand  still. — ^For  it  was  so! 
AH  was  going  wrong ! — Even  the  cuckoo  cloclc  had 
stopped ! 

"Worse  and  worse!"  muttered  I,  thorongUy 
discomfited  in  my  turn,  on  perceiving  that  neither 
the  hostess  nor  Trincia  were  at  home,  while  even 
Alienor  had  deserted  her  accustomed  place  by  the 
stove ;  and,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  tried  to 
make  myself  imderstood  by  the  slipshod  Hemish 
damsel,  who  was  pretending  to  skim  some  hwth  in 
a  pipkin  on  the  stove.  In  that  detestable  mongrel 
language  which  is  neither  High  Dutch  nor  Low,— 
yet  to  which  French  and  English  are  more  indebted 
than  they  care  to  own. 

But  the  poor  girl  answered  me  only  by  monm- 
fully  shaking  her  head,  and  muttering  a  ftf 
broken  words,  of  which  I  could  only  put  together 
«  Trincia "  and  "fever."  The  young  lady  of  the 
house  was  probably  suffering  from  one  of  those 
severe  attacks  of  ague,  so  common  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district ;  and  the  exterior  infla- 
ence  of  which  has  earned  for  them  the  opprobrions 
name  of  the  "  death's  heads  of  Ypres." 

I  now  asked  to  see  Vrouw  Van  Kerckx ;  hnt) 
still  shaking  her  head,  she  intimated  that  her 
mistress  never  quitted  her  daughter.  I  e^en  isked 
for  Alienor,— and  then,  indeed,  the  surprise  and 
constemaUon  of  the  girl  exceeded  all  bounds,  »m 
she  raised  her  hands  and  tearful  eyes  to  ^^Jf^ 
with  an  exclamation  of  profound  amazementi  that 
there  should  exist  a  human  being  stUl  ignorant  oi 
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tbe  fiital  tact — that  Alienor  was  no  longer  in  exisl- 
ence! 

In  that  one  word,  the  illness  of  Trincia  was  ex- 
plained :  the  absence  of  the  hostess,  the  dhiginess 
of  the  brass  knobs,  and  the  crookedness  of  the  Al- 
manack. Alienor — ^poor  Alienor ! — the  last  relic 
In  this  world  of  Peter  Van  d«r  Heyden ! — The  last 
—4h«l<ut! 

On  peroeirin^  the  earnestness  of  my  s^pathy, 
the  girl  flew  to  sommon  her  mistress ;  and  Vrouw 
Van  Kerckx,  on  learning  my  arriral,  was  in  equal 
haste  to  greet  me ;  for  well  did  she  remember  my 
iSormer  interest  in  her  domestic  troubles,  and  right 
glad  was  she  to  have  secured  an  auditreas  for  the 
fie-w  remaining  pages  of  that  sad  romance. 

*•  When  you  were  last  here,"  said  she,  after  hav- 
ing dried  up  the  first  burst  of  tears  that  accom- 
panied her  intimation  of  poor  Trincia's  illness, — 
nay,  of  her  danger,  "I  told  you,  if  you  recollect, 
that  Alienor  was  the  dearest  object  in  this  life  to 
my  poor  child ;  and  that  I  knew  not  how  it  would 
chance  with  her  when  she  surrived  the  faithful 
creature  that  seemed  so  much  a  part  of  Van  der 
Heyden.  But  I  never  thought  it  would  come  to 
this, — ^no ! — ^I  never,  never  thought  it  would  come 
to  this  t  There  she  lies,  in  the  chamber  above, — 
the  doctors  scarcely  promising  she  will  survive  an- 
other week ! — A  low  fever  is  eating  her  strength 
away,  and  all  firom  that  accursed  wound !  Even 
should  she  survive,  Trincia  will  be  lame  for  life!" 
"  Wliat  accursed  wound  {"  cried  I,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

**  You  have  not  heard?— you  know  nothing  of  our 
new  misfortune  %" — 

**  I  have  just  heard  from  your  servant  that — " 
"  Tiiat  Alienor  is  gone, — that  Alienor  has  been 
murdered  I"  cried  the  Vrouw,  throwing  herself 
into  her  usual  arm-chair,  for  the  indulgence  of 
another  burst  of  tears.  "  At  least  you  know  that 
those  wretched  doiianiers  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  ruin  the  poor  people  of  Vraeschoot,  by  destroy- 
ing their  trade — " 

("  Their  contraband  trade,"  said  I,  ftuntly.) 
"And  shooting  their  dogs, — ^poor,  innocent,  dumb 
creatures ! — ^who,  whatever  their  masters  had  done, 
had  committed  no  offence  against  the  king  or  his 
government.  With  malicious  cunning  they  in- 
veigled them  into  a  springe,  and  brought  them 
prisoners  into  the  town ;  and  one  morning,  (it  was 
precisely  the  morning  of  St.  Sebastian's  Eve!) — I 
was  woke  up  with  tiie  news  that  two  gendarmes 
were  in  the  kitchen,  laying  violent  hands  upon 
Alienor.  In  a  moment  I  sprang  out  of  the  room, 
and  was  nearly  thrown  down  on  the  landing  by 
the  poor  dog,  who,  having  escaped  from  her  enemies, 
was  bounding  up  to  take  refuge  under  Trincia's 
bed,  with  the  gendarme^  in  his  jack-boots,  clatter- 
ing up  stairs  after  her. 

"  My  daughter,  who  was  braiding  her  hair  at  the 
time,  half  in  her  night-dresa,  came  forward  with 
her  usual  gentle  demeanour,  to  inquire  what  harm 
her  dog  had  done, — fancying  that,  gainsaying  her 
nature.  Alienor  might  have  been  tempted  to  worry 
some  neighbour's  favourite  cat,  or  break  into  a 
rabbit  hutch.  But,  when  the  man  replied  that  'the 
dog  was  one  of  the  smuggling  pack,  and,  havmg 


been  captured  the  previous  night  among  the  rest, 
had  broken  her  bonds,  and  escaped  to  our  house, 
for  that  he  had  traced  her,  furlong  by  furlong,  by 
her  footprints  in  the  snow,'  I,  for  my  part,  not 
dreaming  the  seriousness  of  the  case,  burst  into  a 
loud  fit  of  laughter;  which  so  exasperated  the 
fellow,  that  he  was  for  forcing  his  way  into  the 
chamlier,  and  seizing  the  poor  dog.  But  with 
mild  steadiness  Trincia  laid  her  hand  on  his  sleeve, 
and  assured  him,  in  simple,  earnest  words,  that 
the  dog  had  rested  \11  night  on  a  rug  by  her  bed- 
side, and  could  not  be  the  animal  of  which  he 
was  in  quest. 

«  He  chose^  however,  to  have  a  sight  of  Alienor 
with  his  own  eyes  ;  and,  though  he  pretended  to 
give  way  to  the  force  of  my  daughter's  assevera- 
tions, I  suspect  he  found  sponger  arguments  still 
in  the  sharpness  of  poor  old  Alienor's  white  fangs, 
which  she  took  care  to  show  him  when  he  ap- 
proached where  she  lay,  growling  and  grinning 
under  the  bed  of  her  mistress.  At  all  events,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  made  off  at 
last  to  support  his  comrades  in  their  prods  verbal 
before  the  burgomaster;  muttering,  however,  as  he 
quitted  the  kitchen,  (even  after  a  glass  of  our  best 
Schiedam,)  '  that,  as  sure  as  Heaven  was  above  all, 
one  of  the  smuggling  dogs  had  been  tracked  to  our 
door,  whose  footprints  would  measure  to  a  hair's* 
breadth  with  those  of  Alienor !  '— 

"  Well, — ^will  you  believe  it? — so  besotted  were 
we  with  our  own  knowledge  of  the  poor  dog's  in- 
nocence of  the  offence  laid  to  its  charge,  that,  in- 
stead of  doing  as  any  reasonable  being  would  have 
done,  and  carrying  it  off  instantly  to  Nlenport, 
that  it  might  be  out  of  the  way  in  case  of  further 
inquiry, — so  thoroughly  was  Trincia  overpowered 
by  the  danger  Alienor  had  run,  that  down  she  sat 
on  the  kitchen  floor,  by  the  side  of  the  poor  dog, 
trembling  in  every  limb,  and  weeping  like  a 
child,  while  the  faithful  animal  Ucked  her  hand, 
and  looked  up  in  her  face,  as  if  in  gratitude  for  her 
interference  in  its  I>ehalf.  Every  time  1  called  to 
her  to  rise  and  finish  dressing,  and  come  to  break- 
fast like  a  reasonable  Christian,  this  scene  of  tender- 
ness l)etween  them  was  renewed  ; — my  daughter 
weeping  for  joy,  and  the  poor  old  dog  looking 
wistfully  up  into  her  face  by  way  of  tlianks, — 
thanks  to  her  who  should  have  been  the  bride  of 
her  lost  master. 

"'Forgive  me,  mother!'  said  she, — 'forgive  me! 
But  it  seems  as  if  ^a  had  been  alive  again,  and 
in  danger,  and  rescued.  My  poor  Peter !  On  this 
day,  too,  of  all  the  days  in  Uie  year, — ^the  day  of 
St.  Sebastian, — ^the  day  of  my  widowhood !  Oh  ! 
mother,  mother ! — what  should  I  have  done,  had 
they  deprived  me  of  Van  der  Heyden's  old  com- 
panion, who  watched  beside  his  grave  which  all 
others  had  deserted  ?' 

"And  so,  she  hid  her  &ce  again  in  the  grizzly 
coat  of  the  faithful  old  beast ;  and  even  I,  who  liad 
been  laughing  at  first,  could  not  keep  a  dry  eye 
when  I  saw  how  sadly  she  was  in  earnest. 

"All  this  was  not  over,  when  the  girl  came 
running  in  to  tell  us  that  the  smugglers'  dogs  were 
going  to  be  shot  in  the  tanner's  yard,  and  that  the 
same  gendarme  was  returning  ftom  the  burgo« 
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master's  towards  our  house.  For  my  part,  I  did 
not  much  care ;  knowing  tliat  Alienor  had  no  more 
part  in  the  enterprise  for  which  the  animals  were 
to  suffer,  than  King  Leopold  on  his  throne.  But 
I  saw,  from  Trincia's  face,  that  she  was  uneasy ;  and 
when  the  gendarme  entered  the  kitchen,  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  hold  out  a  paper  containing  a 
warrant,  signed  by  the  burgomaster  himself,  to 
take  and  '  shoot  the  dog  of  Widow  Kerckx  of  the 
Korren  Bloem,  Alienor  by  name,  find  it  when  or 
where  he  might.' — ^A  municipal  warrant  for  the 
execution  of  a  dog !  Heard  erer  man  the  like  of 
such  a  thing ! 

"  This  is  Klaus  the  tanner's  doing !  cried  I ;  for  you 
are  to  know  that  he  had  found  audacity  to  renew, 
after  Van  der  Heyden's  death,  the  addresses  he  had 
paid  to  my  daughter  in  her  father's  lifetime ;  and, 
as  it  was  still  without  success,  he  took  a  spite 
against  poor  Alienor,  as  serving  only  to  remind 
Trincia  Van  Kerckx  of  the  lover  it  was  his  interest 
she  should  forget.  He  always  chose  to  assert  that 
the  quarrel  with  Jehann,  in  which  poor  Peter  so 
haplessly  interfered,  arose  from  his  zealous  advo- 
cacy of  our  rights  against  my  brother-in-law,  and 
was  never  weary  of  taxing  us  with  the  ingratitude 
of  ourresentments.  Altogether, theoccasion  tempted 
him ;  and  the  only  conditions,  accordingly,  on  which 
he  agreed  to  lend  his  yard  for  the  massacre  of  the 
dogs,  (which,  it  was  well-known,  would  be  an  un- 
popular measure,)  was,  that  the  whole  five-and- 
twenty  should  be  forthcoming  ; — ^protesting  to  the 
burgomaster  that  the  gendarme  had  suffered  him- 
self to  be  taken  in,  and  that  the  dog  tracked  to  our 
house  ought  to  be  executed  among  the  rest. 

" '  Leave  but  one  of  them  alive,'  argued  he, '  and 
the  owners  of  the  others  have  a  right  to  feel  them- 
selves aggrieved,  and  lodge  a  complaint  with  the 
king's  proctor  against  the  execution ! — ^to  say  no- 
thing of  the  peril  of  leaving  such  a  nest-egg  for 
future  mischief.  Exterminate  the  race  of  these 
smugglers  in  Vraeschoot,  or  you  do  nothing!' 

"  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  warrant ;  and  the 
gendarme,  to  whom  it  was  delivered  for  execution, 
having  received  a  hint  from  the  burgomaster  that 
he  had  suffered  his  eyes  to  be  blinded  to  Alienor's 
delinquency  by  the  potency  of  the  Schiedam  of  the 
Korren  Bloem,  he  made  his  second  appearance  in 
a  brutal  mood,  resolved  to  redeem  his  character  as 
a  guardian  of  the  public  weal,  by  showing  no  mercy 
towards  the  poor,  dumb  animal, 

"But,  when  he  attempted  to  seize  the  poor  victim 
by  the  scruff  of  her  neck,  you  should  have  seen  our 
dear,  quiet  Trincia  start  up  and  defy  him  !  No 
mother  in  defence  of  her  child  ever  struggled  more 
ferociously !  Bnt^  bless  you !  wliat  avails  the 
struggling  of  a  feeble  girl  against  a  great,  iron- 
armed,  ruthless  gendarme  ?  As  well  have  attempt- 
ed to  smite  down,  single-handed,  the  sea-dyke  of 
Ostendl  With  a  firm  gripe,  he  swung  the  dog 
into  the  air,  (after  stunning  it  with  the  butt-end  of 
his  musketoon ;)  and,  having  thus  gained  posses- 
sion, was  stalking  out  of  the  kitchen,  when  'Trincia 
threw  herself  down  on  the  ground  under  his  feet, 
and  offered  him  bribe  upon  bribe,  guilder  upon 
guilder,  to  spare  the  dog, — so  that  his  acceptance 
pf  her  tenns  would  hare  left  our  savings'-box 


empty  as  a  beggar's  wallet ;  and  all  in  vain,— a]].. 
aU  in  vain !  I  was  forced  to  drag  the  poor  giH 
away,  or  she  would  have  beea  trampled  down  bj 
his  heavy  boots  as  he  rushed  across  the  threshold. 

"  The  snow  still  lay  white  upon  the  ground;  uA 
Trincia  was  only  but  half-dressed,  juSt  as  she  quitted 
her  room  for  the  first  encounter  with  the  gendaime. 
But,  without  heed  to  weather  or  appearances,  fordi 
rushed  my  daughter  after  the  gendarme,  at  vhose 
heels,  as  he  went  along  with  poor  Alienor  flnag 
over  his  shoulder,  all  the  populace  of  the  town  nu 
fast  gathering ! — To  thtm  did  Trincia  addre«he^ 
self  ;^alling  upon  them  to  rescue  Peter  Van  der 
Heyden's  faithful  old  dog,  which,  though  it  had  not 
stirred  from  our  stove-side  these  six  years  past,  wm 
going  to  be  slaughtered  on  a  false  pretence  of 
smuggling. 

"  Most  of  them  knew  the  truth  of  this ;  and  those 
who  knew  it  not  of  themselves,  could  not  doubt  the 
truth  of  what  was  urged  by  the  poor,  frantic  crea- 
ture they  saw  rushing,  half-naked,  through  the 
snow,  to  save  the  life  of  a  poor,  feeble  dog.  And 
so,  by  degrees,  murmurs  began  to  grow,  and  the 
boys  took  up  stones  to  pelt  the  gendarmes ;  and  I, 
who,  having  thrown  on  my  cloak,  was  panting 
after  them  as  fast  as  my  old  leg^  would  allow  me, 
had  much  ado  to  prevent  their  proceeding  at  once 
to  acts  of  violence. 

"  You  know  the  tanner's  yard, — at  the  end  of 
Lange  Straet,  towards  the  Canal  ? — Well !— by  \!t» 
time  the  fellow  reached  the  spot  with  that  dear, 
precious,  old  burthen,  the  premises  were  surrannded 
by  the  crowd.  It  could  not  be  of  Trincia's  gather- 
ing,— for,  as  yet,  Huj^  knew  nothing  of  her  storj-. 
Oh,  no !  The  owners  of  the  unfortunate  aninub 
about  to  be  butchered  in  cold  blood,  had  stirred  up 
the  feelings  of  their  fellow-townsmen ; — who  swore 
that  the  burgomaster  had  exceeded  his  authority,— 
that  he  had  no  right  to  destroy  the  property  of  Bel- 
gic  citizens  without  trial  by  jury  and  legal  award. 

"  And  when  those  who  managed  to  overtop  the 
palings  of  the  tannery,  caught  sight  of  the  troop  of 
dogs,  poor  things,  huddled  together,  half-frozen  and 
half  famished,  after  their  night's  exposure,  and  saw 
the  soldiers  deliberately  loading  their  muskets,  such 
a  shout  of  execration  was  raised  on  the  spot  aa 
might  have  been  heard  at  half  a  league's  distance. 
"Now,  all  this,  take  notice,  was  before  we  arrived, 
— so  that,  we  had  neither  art  nor  part  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  people.     But  when  they  saw  the 
gendarme  push  hb  way,  with  Alienor,  through  the 
tanner's  gates,  and  slam  them  in  the  face  o(  my 
poor,  sobbing  Trincia,  and  gathered  from  her  wild 
outcries  that  the  poor  beast  about  to  be  so  shame- 
fully sacrificed,  was  Peter  Van  der  Heyden's  old 
dog, — the  dog  whose  fidelity  was  as  well-known  in 
all  the  country-side  as  her  own, — ^then,  mdeed,  their 
indignation  broke  out  with  a  vengeance! — For 
Trincia.  Van  Kerckx  is  beloved  here  at  Vraeschoot, 
according  to  the  deserts  of  a  good  and  charitable 
creature,  never  weary  of  ministering  to  the  wants 
of  her  fellow-creatures ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  the" 
was  not  a  man  in  all  that  mob,  for  whose  wife,  or 
mother,  or  child,  she  had  not,  at  one  time  or  other, 
done  some  act  of  mercy.    So,  without  a  moment  s 
pause,  they  swore  tp  rescue  the  dog  ;-^and,  oh  ■-- 
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you  should  have  heard  the  crash  of  the  tanner's 
palings,  instantly  thrown  down  by  the  mob,  as 
though  they  were  of  p^per ! — 

"But,  well-a-day! — that  crackling  burst  was 
instantly  sncceeded  by  an  explosion  louder  still, — 
and,  knowing  what  was  to  come  of  it,  that  dis- 
charge of  musketry  seemed  to  go  through  my  very 
heart ! — ^And  then,  such  a  hideous  howl  from  such 
of  the  poor  victims  as  were  only  wounded, — and 
such  a  shout  of  fury  from  the  owners,  who  had 
been  too  late  to  rescue  them ! — As  quick  as  enabled 
the  soldiers  to  reload  their  pieces,  came  another 
discharge,  to  complete  their  work,  and  put  out  of 
their  pain  the  poor  creatures  writhing  from  agony  1 

"But  to  the  second  report,  ensued  a  bitterer 
sound  than  even  the  last  moans  of  the  dogs  which  the 
gendarmes  were  despatching  with  the  butt-ends  of 
their  arms ; — a  shriek — meh  a  piercing  shriek ! — 
Not  from  my  daughter — though,  at  that  moment, 
she  fell  wounded  to  the  ground — ^but  from  the 
-women  who  had  seen  her  rush  desperately  forward 
to  make  a  last,  fatal  attempt  at  interposition 
between  those  rufiians  and  our  poor,  old  favourite. 

"  I  pressed  on  like  mad  through  that  yelling, 
shouting  mob,  who  now  swore  they  would  fire  the 
tannery,  and  throw  the  gendarmes  into  the  flames ; 
but  made  way  for  me  to  reach  my  poor  Trincia, 
who  lay  senseless  on  the  snow,  with  Alienor  beside 
her,  dying  fast ; — ^yet,  with  the  little  life  left  in  her 
poor,  old  frame,  feebly  licking,  to  the  last  moment, 
the  hand  of  her  loving  mistrees !— Their  blood  was 
mingled  together  on  the  snow! — and,  for  a  moment, 
I  thought  my  child,  as  well  as  the  dog,  was  gone 
for  ever  ; — till,  on  being  raised  from  the  gronnd,  it 
appeared  that  the  shot  had  only  grazed  her  leg,  and 
that  her  swoon  wasoccaaoned  by  exhaustion  of  spirit. 

**  We  contrived  to  get  her  home,  (though  it  was 
no  easy  matter,  for  the  men  were  eiUter  struggling 
with  the  soldiers,  or  thronging  round  the  frightful 
spectacle  occasioned  by  the  carnage  of  a  score  of 
dogs  upon  the  snow  ;) — we  managed,  however,  I 
say,  to  get  her  home  before  she  quite  recovered  her 
senses,  so  as  to  secure  her  from  seeing  the  body  of 
poor  Alienor  flung  upon  the  heap  of  carcases  among 
the  rest, — to  be  hacked  and  hewed,  as  though  none 
had  ever  cared  for  her  in  life  or  death;  and  Trincia 
was  in  her  own  bed  again  before  she  found  so  much 
strength  as  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Alienor. 
When  the  doctor  came,  he  relieved  all  immediate 
fears  about  the  wound,  but  bade  me  keep  her  quiet, 
so  as  to  ward  ofiF  fever ;  and  I,  who  knew  what 
sort  of  quiet  awaited  her,  when  she  came  to  know 
what  had  happened,  and  that  we  were  not  even 
permitted  to  redeem  the  skin  of  our  murdered  dog, 
trembled  to  think  of  the  consequences. 

"  All  I  foresaw  occurred.  Fever  did  ensue ;  and 
has  since  irregularly  intermitted.  The  doctors 
fancy  her  mind  is  disturbed  by  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  riot;  inasmuch  as  the  vindictive 
tanner,  in  his  proems  verbal  concerning  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  premises,  explicitly  points  her  out  as 
the  instigator  and  author  of  the  disturbance, 
— ^the  consequences  of  which  accusation  we  have 
yet  to  meet.  But  /  know  better! — I  know  that 
she  takes  no  more  heed  of  the  burgomaster's  threats, 
or  our  neighbours'  forebodings,  than  if  they  had 


never  been  uttered ;  and  that  what  keeps  her  nights 
so  restless,  and  her  days  so  desponding,  b  the 
consciousness  of  being  alone  in  the  world,— of  hav- 
ing lost  the  last  link  that  bound  her  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead.  Even  when  she  does  sleep,  I  hear  her 
murmnring,  'Alienor, — poor,  faithful  Alienor,— 
my  companion — ^my  friend  ; — and,  after  all  our 
cherishing,  to  die  like  a  dog ! ' " 

Heavy  sobs  now  impeded  the  utterance  of  the 
worthy  Vrouw,  which  I  could  not  interrupt  to 
inquire  into  the  conclusion  of  the  riot,  or  the  con- 
dition of  the  owners  of  the  dogs,  thus  deprived  of  their 
means  of  maintenance.  All  I  ventured  to  observe 
was  that,  without  a  tittle  of  proof  of  Alienor's  par- 
ticipation in  the  offence,  there  could  be  no  legal  pre- 
tence for  including  her  in  the  warrant  of  execution. 

"But  there  toot  some  tittle  of  proof, — ^there  was 
even  strong  presumption  of  guilt,  in  the  footprints 
tracked  to  our  door,"  replied  Vrouw  Van  Kerckx. 
"  And  guess,  I  beseech  you,  who  was  the  author  of 
this  mischief?  Moeghy! — (you  remember  Moe- 
ghy  ?)  Imagine  our  surprise  when,  late  on  the 
night  following  the  execution,  the  cunning  villain 
crept  down  tiova  the  granary  in  which  he  had  taken 
refuge,  having  secreted  himself  during  the  outcry, 
after  his  escape  from  the  gendarmes,  on  their  way 
back  to  Vraeschoot." 

"Moeghy  survives,  then? — Moeghy  is  still  with 
you  ?"  cried  I,  trusting  that  the  object  of  my  visit 
would  not  be  altogether  lost ;  and  that  a  portrait 
of  the  grandson  might  enable  Landseer  to  immor- 
talize the  now  historical  Alienor. 

"  He  survives,  /  trust, — for  it  is  something  to 
know  that  there  is  a  living  thing  in  whose  veins 
old  Alienor's  blood  b  flowing  !  But  the  moment 
he  was  discovered,  I  forced  him  back  into  his 
concealment,  till  I  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  him 
over  safe  to  Nieuport,for  embarkation  ;  andMoeghy 
is  gone  to  England,  on  board  the  Junge  Vrouw." 

This  was  satisfactory !  Tliis  afforded  some  com- 
fort. Nevertheless,  Trincia  Van  Kerckx's  condi- 
tion moved  my  deepest  sympathy,  when,  having 
sat  by  her  bedside,  I  saw  into  what  deep  despair 
the  poor  girl  was  sinking. 

"  I  never  felt,  till  now,"  murmured  she,  in  an- 
swer to  my  exhortations,  "how  thoroughly  I  had 
lost  him  ! — He  was  everything  to  me ! — My  child- 
hood, my  youth,  my  future,-— all  were  bound  up 
in  his  existence." 

"  But  your  mother, — ^your  duty  to  your  mother — *' 

"  My  mother  is  old :  one  or  other  of  ns  must 
soon  be  the  survivor.  What  matter  which  ? — My 
good,  kind  mother  will  see  me  laid  beside  Van  der 
Heyden  in  the  grave  !" 

By  this  time,  I  fear,  the  wish  of  poor  Trincia 
has  been  fulfilled ;  for  I  found  that  her  medical 
attendant  entertained  little  hope  of  rousing  her 
from  the  state  of  exhaustion  into  which  she  was 
rapidly  fJEilling.  When  I  quitted  Belgium,  it  was 
doubted  whether  she  would  survive  to  give  evidence 
in  the  trial  of  the  Vraeschoot  rioters,  and  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  unjust  sentence  enforced  upon  the 
faithful  AtiENOK.^ 


*  The  catastrophe  on  which  the  foregoiog  tale  is 
foanded,  occurred  at  Binche,  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  in 
the  month  of  January,  1843. 
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mr  WBif  KOBBUOir, 


TsB  dining-room  at  Abbotsford  is  a  very  spkn- 
dld  and  highly  decorated  apartment;  but  cer- 
tainly not  in  good  taste,  llie  roof  or  ceiling  is 
divided  into  panels  ;  and  at  the  comws  are  plaoed 
heads,  and  otiier  grotesque  figures,  taken  in  plaster 
from  those  in  Melrose  Abbey,  where,  in  their  origi- 
nal position,  they  are  placed  sixty,  seventy,  and 
eighty  feet  from  the  eye,  bat  at  Abbotsford  at  fifteen 
or  sixteen  only,  where  the  harshness  of  the  £w- 
turee  b  not  softened  by  distance.  Mr.  Bnlloak 
of  London,  made  these  casts  of  heads  and  figniee, 
and  otherwise  gave  his  assistance  and  advice. 

Sir  Walter  told  us  a  strange  tale  one  morning 
at  breakfast.  "  My  wife,"  said  he,  "  awakened 
me  at  midnight,  and  declared  that '  Mr.  Bullock 
must  be  returned  from  London,  for  I  hear  him 
knocking  in  the  dining-room.'  I  prevailed  with 
her  to  fall  asleep,  for  it  must  be  all  nonsense ;  but 
she  again  awakened,  and  assured  me  that  slw  not 
only  heard  his  hammer  knocking  in  the  usual  way, 
but  heard  him  speak  also.  In  order  to  satisfy  her, 
I  arose  and  examined  the  premises,  but  nothing 
was  either  to  be  seen  or  heard.  On  the  second  day 
after,  a  letter,  sealed  with  black,  arrived,  stating  that 
poor  Bullock  was  dead, — ^mentioning  the  hour, 
which  exactly  agreed  with  the  time  he  was  heard 
in  the  dining-room  by  my  wife." 

I  liave  heard  other  editions  of  this  tak ;  bat 
what  I  have  stated,  I  heard  Sir  Walter  narrate. 

The  story  of  Lord  Byron  I  have  heard  difier- 
ently  told  than  in  the  "  Demonology ;"  as  if  he 
had  really  seen  the  apparition  of  Byron  ;  and  he 
saw  it  without  fear,  not  recollecting  that  Byron 
was  dead.  And  my  strong  impression  was,  that 
he  believed  lie  had  seen  the  apparition  of  his 
friend,  and  that  he  intended  to  leave  that  impies- 
uon  on  his  hearers.  His  Gray  Spectre  in  "  W»- 
verley,"  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel,  and  the  Mer- 
maid's Well  in  "  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor," 
with  many  other  instances,  are  proofs  that  each 
impressions  were  strong  on  his  mind. 

Upon  one  occasion  he  said  to  me,  *'  It  is  ill-ad- 
vised, and  has  a  bad  tendency,  to  do  away  a  system 
that  connects  us  so  closely  with  the  other  world.  A 
believerin  ghosts  can  never  doubt  the  immortalityof 
the  soul !  Come,"  said  Sir  Walter, "  to  sapper,  and 
bring  yonr  friend.  Grieve;  Hogg  and  AUister  Dha 
will  be  here  to  meet  you.  I  wish  that  we  oould  have 
Jameson;  but  he  has  taken  up  ill-will  to  me.  He 
wished  to  be  librarian  to  the  Advocates ;  hot  the 
affair  was  decided  before  hia  application  :'~-«xplain 
this  to  him.  Jameson's  ghost  stcoiea  are  escel- 
lent: — 

It  was  far  in  the  night,  and  the  bainies  grat. 

Their  mither  aneath  the  moots  Heard  that ; 

The  wife  stood  up  at  onr  Lord's  kaee, 

And  said,  '  O  !  may  I  gang  my  bainiies  to  see  !' 

She  pleaded  eae  sur,  aad  she  pleaded  sae  laag, 

That  he  at  last  gied  her  leave  to  gang. 

'  But  see  ye  come  back  ere  the  cocS  does  eraw. 

For  langer  ye  maana  bide  awa." 


"  Grievs^"  said  I,  <*  is  ill,  and  cannot  come."  Ur, 
Scott,  Mr.  Hogg,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  myself  mi» 
the  party.  We  were  sufScient  of  ourselves  to  filltlu 
country  wjth  ghosts.  "It  is  reported,"  said  Mr. 
Hogg,  "  that  you  saw  the  spectre  of  Byron."— "I 
did  so,  to  the  wonder  of  mine  eyes  that  looked  upon 
it.  It  was  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  I  mw  tin 
%ure  of  Lmrd  Byron  exactly  as  I  last  parted  with 
him  in  London.  I  was  so  suddenly  t^en  by  to- 
prise  that  I  had  not  time  to  recollect  tliat  his  m 
dead,  and  went  forward,  with  my  hand  stietehed 
out,  to  welcome  him  to  Abbotsford.  But  it  vaniilieiij 
and  I  stood  for  some  time  in  wonder  and  disai^oint- 
ment,  till  I  recollected  that  he  was  dead,"— "I 
never,"  said  I,  "  knew  any  good  coming  of  laeiDg 
ghosts  and  dreaming  dreams :  the  ghost  of  Hamlet  it 
fatal  to  his  son's  happiness,  and  is  the  cause  id  hk 
death  ;  the  Gray  Spectra  comes  as  aa  enemy  to 
Maclvor." 

"  I  have  one  exertion.  The  White  I^dy,"  tiid 
Mr.  Hogg, "  of  Froud  Water  did  some  service.  Th* 
stream  of  that  name  falls  into  the  Tweed,  a  shot 
distance  above  the  Bield  Inn,  on  the  qtpoats  ads 
of  the  river.  Two  or  three  miles  up  the  bom  then 
is  a  shepherd's  honse,  with  some  aged  tree*.  Om 
fine  summer  evening,  the  shepherd  and  his  family 
were  assembled  to  sapper,  except  a  bairn,  vbt 
came  running  into  the  house  tutd  said,  '  0  corns 
out  and  see  ^e  most  beautifol  lady  in  the  world, 
dressed  all  in  white,  and  walking  down  ths  ynia- 
side.'  The  family  all  honied  out ;  and  jntt 
as  the  last  person  had  cleared  tits  door,  ths  honw 
fell  with  a  great  crash,  and  would  have  killed  thtot 
every  one.  This  story,"  added  he,  "is  peiftdly 
true,  and  happened  in  my  own  recollection.  Vj 
brodier,  Willkm,  now  lives  in  the  house."— "It 
was  an  honest  g^ost,"  said  Sir  Walter.  "Let  luhsn 
a  round  of  ghosts."— "  I  have  dreamed  drsanM,"  atid 
Mr.  CampbelL  And  he  told  us  a  dream  he  had  had  (tf 
the  death  of  his  daughter,  which  came  exsctly  to  pan- 
"I  think  nothing  of  dreamy"  said  Hogg.  "Cook, 
M<wri8on,  let  us  have  a  ghost."—"  I  once,"  said  h 
"  made  an  engagement  with  a  friend,  that  vhoerar 
died  first  should,  if  pwmitted,  return  and  tell  the  n- 
crets  of  his  prison-house.  Isawhimdickandftlttl>* 
last  bsat  of  his  pulse,  and  proceeded  immediately  t* 

the  place  of  appointntent,  a  most  retired  spot,  whsi* 
we  had  often  sat  and  talked  of  ths  nszrowlMNna 
It  was  dark,  aboat  two  o'clock  in  the  monuag  i  but 
nothingcame.  I  remained  till  it  was  fair  d^  >  "> 
that  ft  is  not  my  &ult  that  I  have  no  ghost  tslsw 
tell  yon.  But  I  can  tell  yon  a  tale  t<^  me  by  sW 
who  had  it  from  her  own  brother,  whot«Uitto»* 
on  his  death-bed.    He  was  ia  a  ^i^t  of  I'V  wiu  * 

fleet,  and  lientenant.  It  was  night,  •»<'  *  *^  ^ 
tictdar  friend  of  his  was  on  the  watch ;  he  «ss»  u* 
the  calHnTBiypale,anddec]aMdthatbshaaiMi 
aghoet.  'l8awaladywh«nIl«fthiPort«8iOTW 
under  particular  circomstances,dead,  ^^"^i 
her  anus.'- <  Return  to  yonr  watch,'  tiii  hisfoaw» 
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*  it  is  imagination  only.'  He  did  return ;  but  rush- 
ed down  the  hatchway  in  greater  terror  than  ever, 
and  said  that  she  was  still  standing  where  he  had 
frst  seen  her.  He  soon  after  died.  Mr.  Stewart, 
for  that  was  the  gentlenmn's  name,  made  a  note  of 
the  day  and  hour,  and  found,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, the  lady  had  died  in  child-bed  exactly  at  the 
tinte  that  she  made  her  appearance  in  the  ship." 

"You  must," said  Sir  Walter,  "make  me  a  sur- 
vey and  plan  of  Abbotsford." — "  I  will  begin,"  said 
I,  "in  the  first  place,  and  make  you  a  proper 
waterfall  in  the  Rhymer  s  Glen.  True  Thomas,  if 
he  ever  were  there,  would  never  have  suffered  the 
present  formal  affair  :  the  breakwater  is  laid  right 
across  the  stream,  and  the  water  falls  in  threads." 
— **  Yon  shall,"  said  he,  "  call  up  the  pout  comita- 
tus  of  our  establisliment,  with  Tam  Purdie  at  their 
head." 

I  had  the  largest  and  most  mgged  stones  tumbled 
to  the  narrowest  pass  in  the  glen,  and  liad  the 
chinks  stopped  with  moss ;  so  that  the  water  fell 
irr^ularly,  and  was  forced  to  wander  and  find  its 
way  round  the  rock.  He  was  much  pleased,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Here  is  the  hand  of  a  painter ! " — "  I 
Iiare  endeavoured  to  followthe  idea  of  a  poet,"  said  I. 

Whyles  o'er  a  linn  the  bumie  plays, 

As  through  the  glen  it  wimpl't; 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scaur  it  etiay'd, 

Whyles  in  a  wiel  it  dimpl't; 
Whyle?  glitter'd  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi'  bickering,  dancing  dazzle; 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  braes. 

Below  the  spieading  hazel." 

**  We  have  too  little  water,"  said  Sir  Walter ; 
"  but  in  time  of  floods  the  effect  will  be  excellent." 

"  You  may  assist  that  by  constructing  a  large 
dam  or  reservoir,  somewhere  out  of  sight,  about  the 
head  of  the  glen  ;  and  when  you  have  occasion  to 
show  off,  send  some  brownie  to  draw  the  sluice, 
taking  care  to  bring  the  party  just  in  time." 

"  Excellent  idea,"  said  he ;  "  and  taking  care  to 
•withdraw  the  party  when  the  supply  of  water  be- 
gins to  fail.'' 

In  the  course  of  my  survey  of  the  estate,  the 
titles^'Jidon  Tree  and  Stone,  Bogle  £um,ajid  Huntfy 
Bank,  were  unknown.  The  house  called  Huntly 
Bum,  where  the  Fergussons  lived,  was  formerly 
called  Toftfield. 

In  1819-20,  when  I  had  finished  the  rough  plan. 
Sir  Walter  wrote  in  the  names  as  they  now  are 
noted  in  the  plan ;  but  the  Eildon  Tree  and  Stone, 
Bogle  Bum,  ceo.,  do  not  appear.  And  yet,  in  1816, 
if  we  may  believe  Washii^ton  Irving,  Sir  Walter 
exclaimed  to  him—"  We  are  now  treading  classic 
ground.  There,  in  ancient  times,  stood  the  Eil- 
don Tree,  under  the  shade  of  which  Thomas  the 
Rhymer  delivered  his  prophecies  ;  and  this  is  the 
haunted  glen  where  he  met  the  Queen  of  Elfland, 
and  the  Bogle  Bum  along  which  she  rode  on  her 
gray  palfrey !  * 

At  every  tait  of  her  horse's  man* 
Hung  fifty  silver  bells  and  ten." 

On  a  ride  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  call  on  his 
relation  Mr.  Scott  of  Raebum,  we  visited  the  Eil- 

*  See  Washington  Irving's  visit  to  Abbotsford. 


don  Tree,  which  is  from  two  to  three  miles  distant 
from  any  property  belonging  to  Sir  Walter,—"  I 
have  small  hope,"  said  he,  "  of  ever  stretching  my 
wings  so  far  as  this  same  Eildon  Tree ;  but  if  ever 
it  should  come  into  the  market,  I  will  have  a  hit 
at  it." 

On  this  ride  he  was  in  excellent  humour ;  and 
from  the.  commanding  site  of  the  Eildon  Tree,  he 
pointed  down  towards  Old  Melrose.-^"  There," 
said  he,  "  tradition  says,  fell  Richard  of  Colding- 
ham,  by  the  hand  of  the  Baron  of  Smailhohn." 

"  They  would  not  have  very  far  to  carry  him," 
said  I,  "  for  he  was  buried  here. 

That  knight  is  oold,  and  low  laid  in  the  mould 
All  under  the  Eildon  Tree." 

"  You  have  a  good  memory,"  sud  he,  "  Morri- 
son ;  go  on." — And  I  repeated  the  ballad  to  the  end. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  we  saw  Bemer- 
side  and  Smailholm  Tower. 

"You  must  go  and  make  me  a  drawing  of 
Smailhohn  Tower,"  said  Sir  Walter.  "  You  will 
think  it  but  a  poor  thing  after  the  towers  and 
castles  which  you  have  seen ;  but  I  passed  some 
of  my  early  days  there,  when  I  thought  it  the 
grandest  object  in  the  world."  This  drawing  I 
made  a  few  days  after  our  return. 

I  found  Mr.  Scott  of  Raebum  a  very  reverend 
old  gentleman.  We  recognised  each  other,  having 
met  some  time  before  on  the  summit  of  the  EUdmi 
Hills,  where  he  had  come,  he  said,  to  take  his 
farewell.  "  My  relative,  Raebum,  is  a  great  anti- 
quary," said  Sir  Walter,  "  and  would  be  gratified 
to  look  into  your  portfolio."  On  our  return,  we 
repassed  the  Eildon  Tree,  which  is  near  the  road- 
side, and  whose  site  is  now  occupied  by  an  old 
hawthorn,  very  different  from  the  dem  or  dark 
tree  of  Tme  Thomas.  "  I  would  have  a  clump  of 
trees  planted  here,"  said  he  ;  "  oak,  plane,  and 
others ;  to  afford  shelter  to  die  '  Throstyle  ai^  the 
Jay.' 

Ye  BUhwes  movyda  of  her  eang^ 
Ys  woodwale  sange  notis  gay. 
That  all  ye  wood  about  rang. 
And  I  would  have  a  flagstone,  broad  and  long, 
with  an  appropriate  inscription." 

I  observed,  that  Femielee,  in  his  own  composi- 
tion, is  pressed  into  the  service.  In  the  old  tale. 
Fair-lee  is  the  trysting-plaoe,  where  the  Fairy 
Queen  desires  True  Thomas  to  meet  her,  and  not 
Femie-lee ;  which,  if  the  hnnting-groimd,  they 
must  have  had  a  long  ride  to  dinner  to  the  Tower 
of  Ercildoun,  the  Rhymer's  residence. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  days  I  ever 


Sir  Walter  had  lately  purchased  Toftfield,  now 
Huntly  Bum,  and  the  high  pasture-land  marching 
with  the  property  of  Bucdeuch,  and  had  planted 
about  twenty  acres,  which  he  named  Chiefswood. 
I  advised  him  to  extend  the  plantation  along  the 
line  of  his  march  with  Bucdeuch  to  an  hundred 
acres,  the  land  being  high  and  of  indifferent  qua- 
lity, though  wood  was  likely  to  thrive  when 
planted  in  large  masses.  It  may  be  observed  by 
the  plan,t  that  he  was  too  much  given  to  plant  in 


f  This  refers  to  apian  of  the  Abbotsford  estate,  diaini  and 
published  by  Mr.  Morrison. 
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stripes  or  belts ;  and  I  have  even  thought  that  his 
descriptions  of  landscape  are  much  saperior  to 
his  practical  taste.  He  said  that  he  preferred  the 
scenery  of  the  Forest  to  that  of  every  other  country ; 
the  Tweed,  the  Yarrow,  and  the  Ettrick,  to  aU 
other  waters.  They  are  bare  of  wood ;  and  there 
is  nothing  entitled  to  the  name  of  waterfall  from 
head  to  foot  on  any  of  the  three.  He  used  to  re- 
gret that  Cauldshiels  Loch  was  not  all  his  pro- 
perty. "  For  a  few  acres  to  the  west  I  would  ex- 
change acre  for  acre  of  the  best  land  on  the  south- 
east side  of  my  estate.  I  would  have  it  planted 
with  wood  round  and  round."  He  planted  his 
own  portion  of  the  margin ;  but  so  wretched  is 
the  soil,  that  the  plants  all  died.  I  recommended 
to  make  pits,  and  fill  them  with  a  more  generous 
soil ;  select  the  plants  from  high-lying  nurseries  ; 
and  also  to  sow  seeds.  It  is  a  cold,  naked,  un- 
comfortable-looking place;  and  "the  Lord  of  tlie 
Lake  with  flowing  mane,"  the  Water  Bull  viz., 
must  have  a  poor  way  of  living.  Even  St.  Mary's 
Loch  is  a  poor  affair,  and  by  no  means  answers 
the  description  Scott  has  given  of  it.  One  very 
good  tree  grows  on  its  western  margin,  large  and 
old  enough  to  be  one  of  those  that  graced  the  an- 
cient Forest,  and  may  have  served  King  James  as 
a  gibbet  whereon  to  hang  a  Border  thief.  It  is  at 
least  as  large  and  ancient  as  the  tree  at  Tushielaw 
on  which  he  hanged  Adam  Scott,  commonly  called 
the  King  of  the  Border,  and  "  made  the  rash-bush 
keep  the  cow."  Hogg  used  to  say,  that  the  Fo- 
rest mountains  were  the  grandest  in  the  world. 
I  hate  rocky  hills  ;  and  never  like  to  look  down 
from  the  west  or  south  side  of  Loch  Skeen  or  Tala 
Linn,  which  is  as  wild  as  anything  in  the  High- 
lands. 

I  thought  the  hills  were  sharp  as  knives, 
And  the  blue  lift  lay  whamled  o'er  them, 

And  glowered  wi'  wonder  on  the  wives 
Wha  spake  of  other  hills  ayont  them. 

This  was  the  year  of  the  mock  rebellion  in  the 
West,  and  the  skirmish  at  Bonnymuir.  Sir  Wal- 
ter was  seriously  alarmed.  The  E!ast  Country 
cavalry  were  out,  and  quartered  at  Kilmarnock 
and  other  suspected  places.  Many  of  his  friends 
were  among  the  cavalry,  for  whose  safety  he  was 
interested. 

Although  in  the  confidence  of  the  Tory  faction, 
I  cannot  think  that  he  was  in  the  secret,  for  he 
believed  the  business  real.  His  heart  would  have 
revolted  at  the  base  plot  of  getting  up  a  mock 
rebellion  in  order  to  support  a  corrupt  ministry  at 
the  expense  of  blood.  He  lamented  the  fate  of  the 
sufferers  ;  for,  in  such  cases,  he  foresaw  that  much 
innocent  as  well  as  guilty  blood  would  be  shed  ; 
nor  did  he  approve  of  the  execution  of  Hardie  and 
Baird  at  Stirling.  "  But  the  law  could  not  save 
them,"  said  he  ;  "  they  were  taken  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  fighting  against  the  king's  forces." 

There  is  at  present  a  monument  about  to  be 
built  by  sabscription  to  their  memories,  as  having 
died  mart3rr8  in  the  cause  of  Freedom. 

I  mentioned  the  horror  which  was  felt  by  the 
people  at  the  execution  of  the  poor,  old,  half-witted 


man  Wilson,  in  Glasgow,  who  was  mcapablc  4 
forming  any  plot ;  that,  when  apprehended,  Wil- 
son was  found  thatching  a  house ;  and  tJiat  Hut 
only  crime -laid  to  his  charge  was  carrying'  bieaa 
and  cheese  to  some  meeting  of  weavers    on.  the 
Cathkin  hills,  in  his  own  neighbourhood.      A: 
his  execution,  he  wore  the  same  wooden  dogs  ia 
which  he  was  apprehended.    When  the  ha.ngr''''*^ 
was  about  to  fasten  the  rope  round  his  neck,  poor 
Wilson  said,  "  It  is  no  possible : — ye  can.  never 
be  in  earnest  to  hang  me  that  never  did  Ul  to  ooy- 
body  % "    After  having  hung  some  time,  a  persan 
in  a  mask  sprung  on  the   scaffold,  and  cut   off 
the  head,  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  complete  the  horrible  farce.    "  It  was,"    said 
Sir  WsJter,  "  a  fearful  business,  and  carried  xnacb 
too  far." 

"  At  the  time  of  the  riots  at  Tranent,"  he  relat- 
ed, "  I  was  in  the  Mid-Lothian  cavalry.  After 
some  review  or  other  duty,  on  returning  to  Isklin- 
burgh  we  were  much  hissed  by  the  rabble,  and  a 
fellow  from  a  house-top  threw  a  stone  which  hit 
me  betwixt  the  shoulders,  slightly.  I  could  hare 
easily  brought  him  down  with  my  pistol  or  car- 
bine ;  and  such  was  my  first  impulse.  *  Bat  no,' 
quoth  I,  '  I  will  not  deface  the  image  of  tay 
Maker.' "  Such  was  liis  awe,  forbearance,  and 
tenderness  of  heart. 

He  proposed  raising  a  volunteer  regunent, — 
"  And  you,  Morrison,  must  be  our  engineer." 

"  That,"  said  I,  "  depends  on  circumstances :  I 
will,  if  I  think  you  are  in  the  right ;  if  not,  I  will 
be  of  the  other  party.  I  am  a  Whig  and  Came- 
ronian." 

"  We  must  secure  you  at  all  events,  either  as  a 
friend  or  foe ;  as,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, you  would  be  a  dangerous  subject  in  the  ene- 
my's camp." 

Once,  on  walking  into  his  study,  I  observed  a 
portrait  hanging  up.  "  You  are,"  said  he,  "admir- 
ing the  portrait  of  the  Great  Dundee." — "  In  Gallo- 
way," said  I,  "he  is  better  known  by  the  title  of 
the  Blooefy  Clovers"  The  author  of  Old  Mortality 
could  never  have  drawn  from  this  picture  ;  it  is  red- 
haired,  squints,  and  has  an  unnatural  length  be- 
tween the  nose  and  the  chin,  and  well  accords 
with  the  countenance  my  father  used  to  describe 
from  the  account  of  his  old  acquaintance  Joseph 
Robson,  who  saw  Claverhouse  attending  the  mur- 
der of  two  martyrs  on  the  sands  of  Dumfries.  He 
rode  his  horse  along  the  coping  of  a  parapet  wall 
built  to  guard  off  the  waters  of  the  Nith  in  time 
of  floods  ;  and  when  the  horse  had  arrived  at  one 
end,  he  wheeled  round  on  one  of  his  hind  legs  as  on 
a  pivot,  repeating  the  same  manoeuvre.  His  arms 
were  long,  and  reached  to  his  knees,  his  hair  red 
or  frizzly,  and  his  look  altogether  diabolical.  Such 
could  never  be  the  face  that  "  painters  would  love 
to  limn  and  ladies  to  look  on." 

"  Your  father  and  his  acquaintance  were  Whigs, 
and  drew  a  distorted  picture." — "The  painter  there," 
said  I,  "  has  done  the  same." 

CTo  be  conttnued  in  our  next.  J 
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The  biography  of  Catullus  is  comprised  in  a  few 
sentences.    Bom  at  Verona,  b.c,  87,  of  a  good 
family, — his  father  a  friend  of  Caesar's,  whose  house 
■was  frequently  honoured  with  the  presence  of  him 
"  that  kept  the  world  in  awe," — he  went  to  Rome 
early  in  life,— mingled  in  the  best  society,  num- 
bering among  his  friends,  Cicero,  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Asinius  Pollio,  Manlius  Torquatus,  Calvus  the 
orator,  Ctelius  of  Verona,  and  other  men  of  note  ; 
led  an  easy  and  careless,  rather  than  profligate 
life,  as  the  times  went,  which  some  small  fortune 
enabled  him  to  maintain,  although,  like  other  men 
upon  town,  he  occasionally  found  himself  run 
agroand, — accompanied  the  prtetor  Memmius  to 
Bithynia,  in  hopes  to  improve  his  fortune  by  snap- 
ping   up,   like  Autolycus,   "  some   unconsidered 
trifles"  in  the  proTinces,^-came  home  as  poor  as  he 
■went,  reeomed  his  former  life,  and  died  about  the 
age  of  forty,  when  Viigil  was  twenty-three  years 
of  age  and  Horace  eighteen.    History  is  silent  as 
to  his  personal  appearance,  and  leaves  us  to  picture 
him  in  whatever  form  our  fancy  pleases.     We 
cannot  express  our  own  notion  of  him  better  than 
by  saying,  that  we  conceive  him  to  have  been  a 
Roman  D'Orsay  ;  gay,  handsome,  elegant,— with 
eyes  that  showed  he  could  love,  and  mouth  that 
told  he  could  keep  love's  secrets.     He  was  mani- 
festly accomplished  in  all  the  "good  graces  that 
do   grace  a  gentleman," — frank,  generous,  of  an 
independent  spirit,  a  warm  friend,  a  favourite  with 
the  clever  of  both  sexes  not  a  bit  the  less  than  he 
was  known  to  be  something  of  a  rotU,  feared  by  all 
"  the  slow  coaches,"  and  a  good  earnest  hater. 
Let  us  add  one  other  trait.     He  was  partial  to 
little  women.     His  Lesbia  was  of  small  stature. 
All  this  is  palpable  on  the  face  of  his  poems.  That 
he  wrote  his  heart,  can  be  said  with  more  truth  of  no 
poet  than  of  Catulltis.    He  never  sat  down — .we 
of  course  speak  here  only  of  his  lighter  poems — 
to  spin  graceful  conceits  or  imaginary  passions  out 
of  his  brain.    But  a  friend  was  to  be  asked  to  din- 
ner, or  rallied  on  some  sly  amour  which  had 
carried  "  the  poor  sequestered  stag "  out  of  the 
daily  circle  of  pleasant  fellows, — a  rival  was  to  be 
lampooned,  while  the  arrow  he  had  shot  stiU 
quivered  in  the  wound, — Lesbia  had  been  coy,  or 
she  was  desoli  at  the  loss  of  her  pet  sparrow, — a 
friend,  bereft  of  the  wife  of  his  bosom  by  the  sudden 
hand  of  death,demanded  his  sympathy, — some  "im- 
pulse from  a  vernal  wood"  had  loosened  a  gush  of 
song,  and  with  the  feeling  of  the  moment  strong 
upon  him,  he  snatched  up  his  tablets  and  his  style, 
and  straightway  his  thoughts  were  moulded  into 
verse,  which  after-times  have  pronounced  to  be  un- 
matched for  symmetry  and  graceful  ease.    He  wrote 
always  from  a  strong  impulse,  and  therefore  always 
wrote  well.     Catullus  is,  indeed,  the  best  of  occa- 
sional poets — and  we  might  fill  our  page  with 
names,  and  no  mean  names  either,  of  writen  of 
otlter  nations,  who  have  made  him  their  model, 

•TOb  X. — KO.  CXVIll. 


and  been  proud  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  even 
though  that  were  kmffo  equidem  itUervallo. 

There  is  a  life  and  brilliancy  of  tone  in.these 
occasional  poems,  which  the  hand  of  the  most 
awkward  translator  can  hardly  destroy.  But  who 
shall  catch  the  exquisite  grace  of  expression,  the 
fine  and  evanescent  shades  of  sentiment  that  per- 
vade them,  like  the  flitting  smiles  that  play  around 
the  lips  of  a  beautiful  woman  ?  Many  have  tried 
it, — indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  name  of  note  in  our 
poetical  literature,  from  Ben  Jonson  downward?, 
who  has  not  broken  a  lance  in  the  attempt.  The 
late  premier,  "  in  his  hot  youth,  when  George  the 
Third  was  king,"  made  a  translation,  and  a  good 
one,  of  the  whole  poems  that  are  worth  translating, 
and  ushered  it  to  the  world,  in  1821,  through  the 
aristocratic  hands  of  John  Murray.  In  hb  preface 
he  furnishes  us  from  Pezay,  a  French  translator, 
with  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  translator  of  our 
bard.  "II  faut,  pour  entendre  Catnlle,  connoitre  un 
peu  Tyvresse  du  vin  de  Tokay  et  les  caprices  de 
jolies  femmes ;"  though  a  man,  adds  Pezay,  might  be 
familiar  with  both,  and  make  a  bad  tran^tor  not- 
withstanding. The  method  to  be  taken  is  thus  ex- 
plained :  "  Pour  avoir  une  excellente  version  de  ces 
poetes,  il  faudroit  qu'un  homme  bien  amoureux  les 
expliqudt  a  sa  maitreese,  que  la  maitresse  les  tradui- 
sit,  et  que  I'amant  ne  se  chargeat  de  corriger,  que 
les  fautes  d'ortographe ;  car  le  femme  qui  n'en  feroit 
point,  ne  seroit  pas  celle  dont  je  pref^reroit  la  tra- 
duction." "  This  recommendation,"  adds  Lord 
Melbourne,  with  much  point, "  has  been  little  known 
or  little  minded  ;  for  the  crowd  of  translators  would 
have  become  innumerable,  if  the  task  had  been  un- 
dertaken but  by  a  tenth  of  those  possessed  both  of 
the  requisite  education,  and  of  mistresses  with  the 
requisite  want  of  any."  If  Pezay's  rule  be  infel- 
lible,  it  augurs  ill  for  our  success.  However,  as 
we  have  had  some  experience — as  who  has  not?^-of 
the  "  eaprieu  des  jolies  femma"  and  smacked  our 
lips  over  "  imperial  Tokay,"  twice  and  once  in  our 
time,  there  may  be  hope  for  us. 

It  is  only,  we  presume,  because  love  and  wine 
have  run  in  couples  since  poetry  was  cradled— 
"  sine  Cerere  et  Baccho  friget  Fentu" — ^that  Pezay 
has  thrown  a  relish  for  this  liquor  into  his  aphorism. 
Catullus  was  obviously  none  of  your  three-bottle 
men, — at  least  no  poet  of  his  class  ever  spoke  less 
than  he  does  in  praise  of  the  jolly  god.  In  only  one 
poem  of  his  is  wine  the  theme — ^bnt  that  certainly 
has  the  true  Bacchanalian  fervour.    It  is  addressed 

TO  MY  CUPBEARER. 

Boy  that  pours,  as  none  else  can, 
The  sparkling  old  Falernian, 
Fill  our  goblets — theirs  and  mine — 
With  the  very  mightiest  wine ! 
Posthumia  is  our  queen  to-night. 
Brimming  cups  are  her  delight. 
Not  the  juice  that  courses  through 
The  vine,  and  {ives  the  grape  its  hue. 
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More  native  iheie,  thui  is  tlie  bowl 
Congenial  to  her  festive  soul ! 

Take  the  water  hence,  my  boy, 
Death  to  wine,  and  deau  to  joy  1 
Deep-brow'd  sages,  they  may  qnaff  it, 
We  aside  shall  ever  daff  it. 
God  Lyseus,  none  bnt  he, 
In  our  mantling  cnps  shall  be  ! 

Glowing  as  this  is,  it  does  not  stamp  Catullus  as 
a  votary  of  Bacchus  by  any  means.  Everybody 
remembers  poor  Keats's  passionate  yearning  for 
"  a  beaker  foil  of  the  warm  South,"  in  his  charm- 
ing Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  and  his  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary exclamation  for 

a  fonntain  of  eternal  drink 
Fonring  unto  him  &om  the  heaven's  brink, 

in  the  Endj/mvm,  But  who  ever  suspected  him  of 
being  anyUilng  but  a  water-drinker?  So,  of  Ca- 
tullus, to  whom  a  cup  or  two  of  Falemian  could 
bring  the  fancies  of  Anacreon, — while  your  regular 
carousers  could  say  nothing  of  the  wine,  but  that 
it  was  of  vintage  so  and  so, — "  consule  Planco"— 
and  had  a  pleasant  sharpness  of  flavour.  This 
poem,  to  our  mind,  lias  aU  the  air  of  an  impromptu, 
called  forth  very  probably  by  some  passing  remark 
of  Posthumia's,  that  she  preferred  the  unadulter- 
ated juice  of  the  grape,  or,  in  the  classic  language 
of  the  oab-Btands,  that  she  "  liked  her  liquor  neat." 
We  can  fenoy  a  burst  of  raillery  at  her  confession, 
from  all  the  guests  around  her,  and,  when  this  had 
cleared  away,  Catullus,  with  a  merry  twinkle 
in  his  eyes,  improvising  these  lineo,  which  mean 
neither  more  nor  lees  than  a  pleasant  exaggeration 
of  Posthumia's  very  sensible  remark.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  either  for  supposing,  with  some  of 
the  commentators,  that  Catullus  meant  to  satirize 
some  lady  who  had  a  weakness  for  the  bottle,  or 
with  Lord  Melbourne,  that  he  had  a  lady  of  equivo- 
cal virtue  in  his  eye,  in  some  such  scene  as  that 
alluded  to  by  that  respectable  matron  Mrs.  Cole, 
when  she  mentions,  as  an  interesting  &ct,  that "  the 
Colonel  and  Jenny  Cummins  drutk  three  flasks 
of  Burgundy  hand  to  fist." 

There  is  no  debauchery  in  Catnllns's  amonn — 
the  wretched  "  woman- and- wine"  sort  of  trash 
which  passes  current  for  erotic  poetry  at  the  Cider 
Cellars  and  Coal-hole, — nay,  even  in  less  equivocal 
quarters.  His  love  is  of  that  right  sort,  spoken  of 
by  my  Lord  Biron, 

"  Whoae  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchas  gross  in  taste." 
Still  less  is  it  the  dreamy  sentimentalism  which 
sees  a  goddess  in  every  pretty  woman,  and  flies  in- 
to raptures  about  the  Cynthia  of  to-day,  that  eclipse 
the  absurdities  thrown  up  around  the  "  rare  pale 
Margaret"  of  yesterday.  It  is  compounded  of  that 
mixture  of  sentiment  and  passion,  which  alone  de- 
serves the  name  of  love.  Catullus,  no  doubt,  had 
*'  kissed  and  had  prattled  with  fifty  fair  maids." 
His  poems,  however,  refer  only  to  two  flirtations. 
But  he  never  loved  but  one— and  her  he  loved  v^ith 
the  fervour  of  his  whole  heart.  She  became  false- 
abandoned  herself  to  every  licentiousness;  bnt  her 
hold  upon  his  affections,  even  when  esteem  was  gone, 
i-emained  the  same :  and  his  verses  portray,  with 
the  most  touching  force,  the  anguish  of  the  infa- 
tuated heart  that  clings  to  a  beloved  object,  of 


whose  worthlessness  it  is  convinced,  nnable  to  Bpnm 
it  from  its  dominion  there  with  the  contempt  it 
merits.  His  verses  reflect  the  various  phases  of  the 
lover's  feeUngs  with  the  liveliest  truth — his  joyi^ 
his  doubts,  his  anguish,  his  self-contempt.  Let  the 
reader,  for  evidence  of  this,  glance  with  us  ovbt  the 
various  poems  that  have  made  his  Lesbia  itamorta]. 
She  is  introduced  to  us  playing  off  the  engaging 
but  tormenting  artifices  of  the  coquettish  beauty 
in  the  foUovring  lines. 

TO  LESBIA'S  SPABROW. 

Spamw,  pet  of  my  dear  May, 
With  whom  it  ii  her  wont  to  play, 
Whom  in  her  breast  she  loves  to  fold. 
And  to  thee  her  forefinger  hold. 
Provoking  thee  to  bite  its  tip ; 
While  I  sit  by  with  quivering  lip. 
And  she,  with  playful  arts  like  these. 
Affects  to  keep  a  bright-eyed  ease. 
And  bide  the  passion's  pleasing  pain. 
That  runs  in  fire  through  every  vein  ! 
With  thee,  like  her,  I  fiun  would  play. 
And  chase  my  bosom's  grief  away ; 
And  thou  shonldst  welcome  be  to  me. 
As  in  the  legend  old,  we  see, 
The  magic  apple  was  to  her, 
Whose  icy  heart  no  youth  could  stir. 
The  golden  fruit,  that  loosed  the  zone. 
And  bade  her  love's  dominion  own. 

Alluding  to  Atalanta  and  the  golden  apple, — which 
fruit,  by  the  way,  we  have  always  regarded  as 
symbolizing  Iiandsome  settlements,  and  a  trous- 
seau from  Howell  &  James's.  Atalanta's  wits  were 
as  nimble  as  her  heels. 

But  the  sparrow  dies ;  and,  like  a  true  lover, 
Catullus  must  pen  a  woeful  sonnet  on  the  occasion. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  LESBIA'S  SFABJIOW. 

Mourn,  mourn,  ye  Loves  and  QraoM, 
Mourn,  ye  youths  of  comeliest  traces, 
Dead  my  Liesbia's  sparrow  is. 
Sparrow,  that  was  all  her  bliss  ; 
Dearer  than  her  eyes  to  her, 
Love's  delicious  harbinger ! 
For  he  knew  her  fzom.  all  other. 
Well  as  knows  a  child  its  mother. 
Ever  dropped  into  her  breast. 
There  to  lie  and  be  caress'd, 
And,  with  glances  upwards  thrown, 
Cbirmp'd  but  to  her  alone. 
Now  he  treads  that  gloomy  track. 
Whence  none  ever  may  come  back. 
Out  upon  you  and  your  power, 
That  all  fairest  things  devour, 
Orens'  dismal  shades  !    For  e'er 
You've  ta'en  my  bird,  that  was  so  flur  I 
Oh,  cruel,  cruel  destiny  1 
Oh  hapless  bird,  she  mourns  for  thee, 
And  spoils  her  charming  little  eyes. 
Weeping  for  thy  obseqides ! 

Never  had  lady's  pet  a  cenotaph  like  this,  which 
has  kept  its  memory  fresh  through  the  crash  of  em- 
pires. It  makes  the  tears  of  the  luxurious  beauty 
for  her  plaything  respectable,  that  otherwiae  would 
have  been  ridiculous.  Juvenal,  in  his  sarcastic  way, 
has  a  gird  at  them  in  his  dxth  Satire,  where  he 
speaks  of  Lesbia  thus ; — 

isajta 

Turbavit  nitidos  extinctus  passer  ocellos. 

The  maid,  who  for  her  sparrow's  sad  demise 
Almost  wept  out  her  charming  little  eyes. 

Doubtless  the  lines  served  Catullus's  purpose  by 
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raisinj^  bun  high  in  favour  wiih  the  distracted 
beauty,  to  'whom  he  could  now  address  the  follow- 
ing pleasant  admonition  :— 

TO  LESBIA. 

Let  us  gire  onr  little  dfty 
All  to  love  my  Lesbia, 
Heeding  not  tiie  precepts  sage, 
Nor  the  frowns  of  orabb^d  age  I 
When  the  sun  sets,  'tis  to  rise 
Brighter  in  the  morning  skies  ; 
But,  when  sets  oar  little  light, 
We  must  sleep  in  endless  night. 
Give  me  then  a  thonsand  kiMCS, 
Add  a  hundred  to  my  blisses. 
Then  a  thousand  more,  and  then 
Add  a  hnndred  once  again. 
Crown  me  with  a  thonsand  more, 
Give  a  hundred  as  before, 
Cease  not  then,  but  kiss  me  still, 
Adding  hundreds,  thousands,  till. 
Lost  in  exquisite  sensation. 
We  confound  all  calonlation, 
And  none  seek  to  mar  onr  blisses,' 
Hearing  of  such  heaps  of  kisses  1 

This  species  of  unlimited  osculation  has  heen  a 
mania  in  the  poetical  world  ever  since.  Not  a  bard 
or  rhymer  to  the  fifth  degree  but  has  tried  his  lips 
at  it,  tiU  the  chaste  muses  blushed  behind  their 
fans  in  their  back  drawing-room  at  Mount  Par- 
nassus, to  hear  the  smack  of  lips  reverberating  &om 
behind  every  bush  upon  their  favourite  hilL  Her- 
Tick  has  caught  up  the  strain  happily  in  some  lines 
to  Iiis  Anthea. 

Ah,  my  Anthea,  must  my  heart  still  break ! 

Love  makes  me  write  what  shame  fbrbids  to  speak. 

Give  me  a  kiss,  and  to  that  kiss  a  score. 

Then  to  that  twenty  add  a  hundred  more — 

A  thousand  to  that  hundred — so  kias  on 

To  make  that  thousand  up  a  million. 

Treble  that  million,  and  when  that  is  done, 

Let's  kiss  aAresh  as  when  we  first  began  I 

But  hear  Catullus  again  upon  the  same  ever  in- 
teresting theme. 

KISSES. 

Dost  thou,  Lesbia,  bid  me  say 

How  many  kisses  i^om  thy  lip 
I'd  take,  ere  I  would  torn  away. 

And  of  its  sweets  no  longer  sip  t 

Count  the  grains  of  sand  are  roU'd 

On  Cyrene's  spicy  plain, 
Twizt  the  tomb  of  Battus  old, 

And  the  sweltering  Hammon's  fiuie. 

Count  the  silent  stars  of  night. 

That  be  ever  watching,  when 
Lovers  tasting  stolen  delight 

Dream  not  of  their  silent  ken. 

When  these  numbers  thou  hast  told, 

And  hast  kisses  given  as  many. 
Then,  perchance,  I  may  cry  Hold ! 

And  no  longer  wish  for  any. 

But,  my  love,  there  's  no  amount 

For  my  raging  thirst  too  vast. 
Which  a  curious  fool  may  count. 

Or  with  tongue  malignant  blast.* 

An  unreasonable  rogae !  And  yet,  who  would 
be  so  nngallant,  as  to  ciy  "Hold,  enough!"  in 
similar  circumstances  ? 

*  The  eonolnding  lines  of  this  and  the  last  poem  both  refer 
to  the  nipentitiln  common  to  many  modem  nations  with  the 
old  RonuuM,  that  whatever  could  not  be  eoonted  was  exempt 
from  the  inflacnce  of  nutgie,  and  rice  rxraa. 


But  to  return !  The  sun  does  not  always  shine, 
— least  of  all  in  that  sphere,  which  is  known  in 
boarding-schools  and  Italians  Operas  as  "  the  hea- 
ven of  love."  Pretty  PoUy's  fimcy  will  "  stray  to 
some  newer  lover."  Lesbia  has  thrown  the  hand- 
kerchief elsewhere.  Catullus  sees  that  he  has 
outlived  her  liking,  and  thus  he  remonstrates,  as 
men  in  the  like  circumstances  will  do  to  the  end 
of  time. 

THE  FAREWELL. 

Sigh  no  more,  thou  foolish  wight ! 

Catollns,  be  a  man — and  deem 
That,  which  then  seest  hast  perish'd  quite, 

To  be  like  an  evanish'd  draam. 

Oh,  life  was  once  a  heaven  to  thee  I 
Her  eyes  beam'd  at  thy  coming  then — 

The  maid  beloved,  as  ne'er  shall  be 
Maiden  beloved  by  thee  again. 

Then  didst  thou  fi-eely  taste  the  bliss. 

On  which  impassioned  lovers  feed. 
When  she  clung  closer  to  thy  kiss. 

Oh,  life  was  then  a  heaven  indeed  1 

'Tis  past !    Forget  as  she  forgot ! 

Lament  no  more — but  let  her  go  t 
Tear  from  thy  heart  each  tender  thought. 

That  round  her  image  there  did  grow ! 

Girl,  fitre  thee  well  t  Catullus  ne'er 
Will  sue,  where  love  is  met  with  scorn ; 

But,  false  one,  thou  with  none  to  care 
For  thee,  on  thy  lone  conch  shalt  monm  I 

Think  what  a  waste  thy  life  shall  be ! 

Who'll  woo  thee  now!  who  praise  thy  charms! 
Who  shall  be  all  in  all  to  thee. 

Thy  heart's  love  nestling  in  thy  armsl 

Who  now  will  give  thee  kiss  for  kiss  ? 
Whose  lip  shalt  thou  in  rapture  bite ! 

And  in  thy  lone  hours  think  of  this. 
My  heut  has  cast  thee  trom.  it  quite. 
Clodia,  for  such  was  Lesbia's  real  name,  was  a 
woman,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero'switty  oration  in  de- 
fence of  Ceelius,  who  abandoned  herself  to  the  whole 
round  of  dissipations,  which  lay  open,  in  a  "  high- 
viced  city "  like  Rome,  to  a  rich  and  profligate 
beauty.  We  know  that  she  numbered  in  her  train 
of  admirers  men  of  the  first  families  in  the  city ; 
but  she  seems  to  have  puisued  her  pleasures  with 
an  indiscriminate  appetite,  which  was  not  scrupu- 
lous as  to  the  character  or  rank  of  her  associates. 
To  tliis  Catullus  aUudes  more  than  once,  and,  in 
particular,  in  a  poem  to  Celius,  couched  in  terms  of 
the  bitterest  disgust.  That  he  was  unable^  notwith- 
standing, to  maintain  the  resolution  to  forget  her 
expressed  in  the  poem  just  quoted  was  only  to  be 
anticipated.  The  wanton  beauty  held  him  in  her 
meshes,  and  he  was  as  ready  to  be  deceived  with 
his  eyes  open  as  ever.  After  some  temporary  re- 
conciliation he  probably  wrote  these  eaustio  Ihies. 
ON  THE  INCONSTANCY  OF  WOMAN'S  LOVE. 

My  sweetheart  says,  there's  not  a  man 

Of  all  the  many  swains  she  knsws. 
She'd  rather  wed  than  me,  not  one. 

Though  Jove  himself  were  to  propose. 

She  says  so  ; — ^bnt  what  woman  says 
To  lum  who  thinks  his  tale  has  caught  her, 

Tis  only  fit  it  should  he  writ 
In  air  or  in  the  running  water. 

Such  must  ever  be  the  Jeremiad  of  him  who 
fixes  his  affections  on  a  "  weed  of  glorious  feature" 
like  Lesbia.    Well  for  him  if  he  can  tear  it  firom 
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his  heart !  CatuUus  oouU  vmU  With  «11  her 
faults,  he  lored  hev  as  pMsiotMitely  u  before  ;  but 
how  changed  that  l^e  {  Tfaet»  is  4e^  pathos  in 
tliefoHo^teg:-"'    I  • 

•    ••        TOLteSBIA.  .  1 

-   nMi««UitoGaiMllaa4k]iiMattt^<wUbiilnu>i  , 
JEJiwyWwtaritJjJiiBaoTejthy  bfl»t,bri(|ht9ndow(i«»  . 

Eve»  JoTQ  at  thj  feet'  unregarajad  mislit  sue. 
Then  J  loved  thee,  and  oli !  ■wliat  a  passion  was  inlnB  ! 

Undimtaisd  by  (Hshenwr/utiBallisd  l»jr'Sli»Bi»j     ■ 
db^  H««M  F«n  *«^<  *iM  Mond  UaiMd  aii«^  «il(nten> 

To  guard  its  dear  heat),  yfitii  ^9  4beltBTin(  Sane- 

V0m  1  kM*«r4lN^M«*itUto3)kow  woitiiUs*  tbeuArt  1 
-nMt.thAStain<tf4H)iMWuudarkoiithy  brow,    . 
And  thongh  thaa  may'at  still  be  the  queen  of  my  heart. 

How  changed  the  emotions  I  feel  for  thee  now  t 
No  more  the  pnre  being  my  ftmby  adond,    •     • 

WHh  ilMehse  leM  tip«Mt  Iwt's  lMttMriag>fil», 
nok  hmt  Mleb,  Md  ny  .hM)ii,.t*  thy  in&my  lowered, 
Is  cursed  with  the  rage  of  degrading  desire. 
In  a  similar  mood  oauBfr  be  have  written  the 
following  conplet : — 

ON  HIS  LOVE. 
I  hat*  aad  lanF->wh«HfoTe  I  eanaot  tall. 
But  by  my  tortoies  know  the  fact  too  well. 
Once  mow,  hawevet^  ti»  temptwss  th»ew  her 
fascinations  arouncl  him.    His  scorn  of  her  fickle- 
ness, and  her  frailt,/,— tie  better  promptings  of 
his  own  sell-ceproach  were  forgotten,  and  he  w^ote 

tbiiw, 

LOVE  IS  BLIND. 

Oh  Lesbia,  surely  no  mortal  was  e*er 
So  fltai  of  a  WMOMi  aa  I  am  «f  your- 

A  yonth  iMce  dareted)  mare  eoiutant  was  nevar  ;— 
To  n*  tksM's  UMhantsMnt  in  «U  that  you  da. 

Yes,  lore  has  so  wholly  eouftised  ny  ideas  ' 
Of  rUht  and  of  wrong,  that  151  il*st  on  yen  still, 

As  fonSy,  as  hHndly,  althongh  yoa  aiay  ke  •■ 
Caiaste  or  as  paucity  as  ever  you  wiU ! 

Every  loTenoasgniMs  tint  tenth,  of  Hm  fidbwkg 
lines,  which  were  {sobaUy  written  when  Catullus 
had  been  alienated  from  her  side  by  some  of  their 
lovers'  quarrels. 

.      OF  LESBIA. 
Lesbia  saOs  at  na,  tkey  say,    . 
Talks  acaiiist  me  all  the  day. 
May  I  me,  but  I  can  tell 
By  this,  uat  Lesbia  loves  me  well ! 

Would  yon  kMW  ttj  ttmmmt  Sir  t 
Even  so  I  rail  at  her. 
But  may  \  die,  hnt  I  can  teB 
I  lore  my  Lesbia  bat  toe  ■m*\Xi 

The  symptom  is,  we  believe,  infldEble.     See 
how  it  ended  with  Catullnis!     One  fine  forenoon, 
as  he  lay  meditating  very  possibly  his  tale  of 
Ariadne  passioning 
For  11168008'  pejjnries  and  unjost  vows, 
one  of  the  noblest  poems,  by  the  way,  tiiat  ever 
was  written,  the  lady  walked  into  his  apartment. 
We  leave  him  to  tell  the  rest. 

THE  AGREEABLE  SURPRISE. 
There's  not  a  joy  we  have  so  strong, 

As  when  some  wish  by  chance  is  granted. 
For  which,  though  hugg'd  and  cheri^h'd  long. 

Without  a  hope  we  long  had  panted. 

Saeh  was  my  joy,  my  ^ad  sarrsiae. 
Whan  gloom  aroand  myhskd  was  ikringi 

To  find  thee,  with  thy  atdetU^^ws, 
Once  mora  within  my  arms  reposing. 


Ton  came  to  ine — nnson^t  you  earner— 

And  breast  with  yea  deUgfattlM  taMst, 
Whe«  Haye htdleft  LotO's droeiMag fiaaa ; 
,       ,  Qbdaff-of  days  the  bi;ighte«l^fiHrept! 

What  living  man  more  blest  than  I, 
So  Upfted  and  tiiroiigUjr,wnf  ged  ia.blisses  i 

All  human  fancjy  t  defy   ' 
To  ffeign  a  greater  joy  thin  "tMs  Is ! 

"  If  after  every  tempest  came  such '  caTma,**  a 
little  bit  of  coolness  Tiow  and  thth  would  be  delight- 
ful. In  '&ct  an  have  agreed  that  it  is  thisalter- 
nati<)b  of  snnshlne  and  ktortt'that  gives  the  6tiarm 
to  the  tender  passion.  lEven  the  pious" Herbert 
owns,  as  Jttv««al  ditl  in  all  bnt'tin  Same  words 
before  him,  th&t  **the  falling  ont  bffaithftd  friends 
renewing  is  of  hjVe."  What  oould  GattiUas  do? 
There  was  a  tear  glistening  in  thi  soft  «yes  of  his 
mistress,  as  sha  begged  forgiveness,  and  promised 
constancy  for  the  future.  Catullus  kissed  it  sway, 
and  addnawl  iter  tins. 

THE  VOW. 

Ob,  my  soul's  joy^  and  dost  thou  wish,  as  now. 

That  evermore  onr  Isve  hnrn  strong  and  dear  t 
Ye  gods,  grant  she  be  CaithfU  to  her  vow, 

Aad  tlMt 'tis  attend  fn>m  *  btai*  «ne«M ! 
So  may  each  yaar  that  harries  o'er  as  fiwl. 

While  others  change  with  life's,  still  cha^igiog  hse. 
The  ties  that  bind  us  now  more  firmly  twined. 

Our  hearts  as  fond,  our  love  ag  war^i  and  tme  t 

Jove  is  said  to  loagh  at  lovwa'  perjacies.  It  is 
hardly  neosssAiy  to  say,  that  the  vow  in  qvealion 
aff<wded  hun  a  quiet  <ihu«kle  over  hia  iieetar  and 
filhflcta.  It  was  made,  of  coune,  Uka  pw-cnist,  Vo 
be  biokea  ;  and  the  Celestial  Thuodoer  onp  day 
found  himself  thus  passionately  invoked  by  the 
unfMrtunata  lover  in  a  way  that  left  no  di>Hht  ajya 
the  Butgect.  We  ace  half  ashamed  of  thro  levity  at 
tbM  last  aenteooe  ;  as  we  regard  the  poem  we  axe 
about  to  quote,  with  all  the  reverence  which,  the 
"dignity  of  tbe^peal  which  itoentaiBf^undera  sor- 
row wftU-uigti  thamost  agonizifig  that  a  hlgih  msd 
can  experience,  is  calculated  to  iitapi;^ 

THEFRAY£R. 
If  there  be  joy  for  him  who  can  retrae* 

His  life,  and  see  some  good  deeds  shining  there. 
Who  never  plighted  vows,  in  the  dread  face 

Of  heaven,  to  lure  another  to  his  snare  ; 
Then  many  a  joy  tbioogh  ouuty  a  smiliag  year 

For  thee,  Catullus,  is  thaie  y«t  iii,fitwv. 
Requital  of  thy  trath  to  o«8  aadear. 

So  false  as  die,  the  maid  thou  dost  adore. 
Why  longer  keep  thy  heart  ayoa  the  imtkt 

Give  to  thy  thoagbts  a  highei,  nsUeraiat  I 
The  gods  smile  ea  thy  pathi;  titea  look  aet  bade 

In  tears  upon  a  love  that  was  thy  shane. 
'Tis  hard  at  onoe  to  fling  a  lo«e  away, 

That  has  beee  ehertsh'd  wKh  the  faMi  ef  years. 
Tie  hard-.^t'tis  thy  dirty.    Gene,  wintt  may. 

Crush  every  record  -of  its  joys,  Ms  fears  i 
Oh  ye  great  gods,  if  yon  can  pity  feel. 

If  e'er  to  dying  wretch  your  aid  was  ^ven, 
See  me  in  agony  before  yOn  kneel,  ' 

To  beg  this  curse  may  flrom  me  fttfhe  driven. 
That  creeps  in  drowsy  horror  through  each  vein — 

Leaves  me  no  thought  i>om  bitter  anguish  fine. 
I  do  not  ask,  she  may  be  kind  «gai% 

No,  nor  be  chaste,  for  that  may  never  be  1 
I  ask  for  peaea  of  mind-~a  spiiit  olear 

From  the  dark  taini  that  now  oponit  iMts. 
6ive  then,  oh  give,  ye  gods,  this  boos  so  dear 

To  one  that  ev«r  hath  revered  thy  'hastsl 
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With  Hub  ends  what  remains  to  ns  of  the  poems 
relating  to  Lesbia, — a  fasciculus,  which  presents  in 
vivid  colours  that  conflict  of  emotions  which  must 
ever  spring  from  lore  wasted  upon  profligate  incon- 
stancy. 

Many  of  Catnllns's  poems  are  so  steeped  in  im- 
purity, that  they  furnish  singular  glimpses  of  the 
state  of  Roman  society  in  which  they  could  have 
been  tolerated.  Grossness  in  the  writings  of  a 
Roman  poet,  however,  is,  according  to  the  poetical 
canon,  not  to  be  assumed  as  proof  of  practical  pro- 
fligacy in  the  autlior.     Catullus  says ; 

Cutam  esse  deeet  piom  poetam 
Ipenm ;  Tersioslos  nihil  necesse  est,  &«. 

No  donbt,  a  poet's  life  shonld  be 

The  pink  of  all  tiiat's  chaste  and  good ; 
Bat  there's  no  reason,  that  I  see 

In  nature,  why  his  verses  should. 
In  fact,  unless  he  can  anoint 

Them  well  with  sparkling  naughtinesses. 
They're  voted  dull  and  wanting  point, 

As  every  honest  man  eonfesses. 

Ovid  puts  forth  a  similar  plea  in  his  Trittia,  iL 
354. 

Cnie  mihi,  distant  mores  a  carmine  aoetro ; 
Vita  vereoanda  est,  mnsa  joeosa  mihi. 

The  glow  of  my  verses  if  any  one  qnarrels, 
I  tell  him,  that  they  are  no  proof  of  my  morals. 
There's  not  a  more  regular  man  in  society ; 
'TIS  only  my  conplets  that  err  in  propriety. 

The  distinction  is,  we  confess,  too  nice  for  our 
comprehension.  Imagination  always  works  upon 
a  substratum  of  reality.  AbeutU  ttudia  in  more*. 
Bayle,  a  great  authority,  advocates  a  difierent 
view.*  But,  without  questioning  the  position, 
that  the  most  indelicate  writers  are  not  practically 
the  gayest,  we  are  satisfied  that  their  comparative 
parity  of  conduct  arises  more  from  physical  than 
moral  causes. 

The  following  lively  burst  of  raillery  smacks 
little  of  the  "  castum  poetam,"  even  when  softened 
down  as  it  has  been  by  ns. 

TO  FLAVIUS. 
Having,  if  yon'd  have  them  shine. 
These  tab  rota  joys  of  tUse, 
With  a  &8hionable  grace. 
Far  above  all  comnionplace, 
You'd  never  let  Catullus  donbt 
What  it  is  yon  are  about. 
If  the  girl  be  handsome  1    But 
I  fear  me  she's  a  sorry  slnt — 
A  eommon  thing,  and  this  is  why 
Yon  keep  yonr  secret  all  so  sly. 
Nay,  never  look  so  modest !    Own 
Your  evenings  are  not  spent  alone. 
You  ehaste  as  Dian !    Oh,  no,  no ! 
How  comes  yonr  conch  here  tumbled  so! 
And  wimnoe  this  rich  distiU'd  perfbme 
Of  Toaes,  filling  all  the  roo^i  1 
And,  as  I  live,  a  tiny  pair  ; 
Of  slippers  nndemeath  theLohair ! 
AU  these  too  plainly  tell  t|e  tale. 
E'en  thongh  your  cheeks  nitre  not  so  pale : 
And  so  you'd  best  confess  i^tright ; 
Be  she  a  beanty,  or  a  ftighi 


I  care  not !    Only  let  me  know  it, 
I'm  ready  to  become  her  poet, 
And  dei^,  with  verses  rare. 
Yon  and  your  little  love  a&ir ! 

This  reminds  one  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  "I'll 
swear  I  saw  a  petticoat!  sly  rogue,  sly  rog^e!" 
and,  after  aU,  is  perhaps  not  a  bit  more  naughty 
than  the  innuendoeeofthatmoethumoronsof  scenes 
in  "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  which  our  well-bred 
audiences  at  the  Haymarket  laugh  at  with  ever- 
fresh  gusto,  season  after  season.  The  age  of  Byron 
and  Moore  has  certainly  not  the  best  possible  right 
to  throw  stones  at  Catullus. 

Here  is  a  chance  hit  that  might  have  been  meant 
for  some  victim  of  the  modem  bill-discoimter, — 
that  pest  of  society,  which,  thanks  to  the  abolition 
of  the  usury  statutes^  has  been  let  loose  upon  youth- 
ful extravagaooe.  In  this  respect  the  Rome  of  the 
Ccsars  was  the  counterpart  of  the  London  of  the 
Guelphs. 

THE  MORTGAGE. 

Dear  Tom,  yonr  little  ooontry  seat 

Lies  in  a  fhaons  dielter, 
That  keeps  it  snng,  though  tempests  beat 

Around  it  helter-skelter. 
But  there 's  a  mortgage,  I've  been  told. 

About  it  wonnd  so  neatly. 
That,  ere  this  new  moon  shiJI  t>e  old, 

Twill  sweep  it  olf  completely. 
The  following  is  pithy  and  painfully  true,  if  we 
qualify  it  as  all  such  invectives  must  be  qualified. 

ON  AN  UNGRATEFUL  MAN. 

No  more  thy  pains  for  others' wel&re  spend. 

Nor  think  by  service  to  attach  a  Mend : 

AU  are  nngrateful — love  goes  slighted  still, — 

Nor  merely  so,  bnt  is  repaid  by  iU ; 

As  witness  me,  whose  bitterest  foe  is  he. 

Who  never  had  a  friend  on  earth  but  me. 

Cicero  had  probably  pled  some  lawsuit  for  Catal- 
1ns,  who  sent  him  his  tiianks  thns  :— 

TO  CICERO. 

Meet  ekqaent  of  all  the  line 
Of  Romulus,  now  dear  to  fune, 

Or  that  have  shone,  or  e'er  will  shine. 
Mare  Tnlly,  hononr'd  name  I 

Catullus,  of  all  bards  the  worst. 

Sends  hearty  thanks  to  thee. 
As  thou  of  pleaders  art  the  first. 

The  worst  of  poets  he. 

The  following  invitation  to  a  friend  to  dine  is 
not  to  be  taken  literally.  It  was  meant,  no  doubt, 
as  an  elegant  excuse  for  a  plain  dinner.  Catullus's 
purse  had  nm  low, — ^in  classical  phrase,  it  was 
full  of  cobwebs,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  devil  was 
dancing  in  it.  He  could  not  afford  a  coena  in  his 
usual  tip-top  style  ;  bnt  somebody  has  sent  him  a 
choice  perfume,  by  which  the  Romans  set  great 
store,  tmd  CatuUns  asks  his  friend  to  come  and 
enjoy  it,  as  a  bachelor  in  chambers  now-a-days, 
who  had  got  a  present  of  a  dozen  of  choice  dare^ 
would  ask  a  friend  or  two  to  try  its  merits  over  a 
beef -steak. 


*  An  pis  aUer  on  doit  rendre  k  c 
ecrits.    II  n'y  a  nnlle  oons<$quence^ 
ehastes  et  dans  leurs  veis  et  dans  le 
en  a  que  ne  le  sent  pas  dans  lenrs  < 
^s  lieenoes  lascives  de  lenrs  Epij. 
tresses  de  fiction. — PitiiU.  JAttoHre  ( 

♦oi.  !«.-»-fto;  cavlili' 


antenrs  la  jnstiee  qn'ils  demandent,  qu'eo  ne  jage  pas  de  lenr  vie  par  lews 

i^cessaire  de  I'une  de  oes  denz  ohoses  i,  I'autre.    II  y  a  des  pontes  qui  sout 

\a  moeurs;  il  y  en  a  qni  ne  le  sont  ni  dans  lean  moenrs  ni  dans  lenrs  vers;  il  y 

]t8,  et  qni  le  sont  daos  lenrs  BKenrs  et  d«nt  tent  le  fen  est  a  la  tete.    Tontes 

imes  sont  des  jeux  d'esprit ;  lean  Canttides  at  leaxs  Lasbias  srat  des  mai' 

ttt  (ikttnlht. 
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THE  INVITATION. 

You  dine  with  me,  dear  Argentine, 

On  Friday  first,  at  half-past  two ; 
And  I  can  promise  that  you'll  dine 

As  well  as  man  need  wish  to  do. 

If  yoB  tring  with  yon,  when  you  come, 

A  dinner  of  the  very  best. 
And  lota  of  irine,  and  mirth,  aad  seme 

Fait  girl,  to  give  the  whole  a  xest. 

'Tis  if  you  bring  these— mark  me  now  ! 

That  you're  to  hare  the  best  of  dinners. 
For  your  Catullus'  purse,  I  vow. 

Has  nothing  iu't  but  long-legged  spinners. 

But  if  you  don't,  you'll  have  to  fast 

On  simple  welcome  and  thin  air; 
And,  as  a  sauce  to  our  repast, 

ru  treat  you  to  a  perfome  ran  i~ 

A  perftame  so  divine,  tis  odds, 

When  yon  have  smelt  its  fragrance,  whether 
You  won't  devoutly  pray  the  gods. 

To  make  you  straight  all  nose  together ! 

The  following  poem,  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  upon  the  happy  nuptials  of  two  of  his 
friends,  has  all  the  neatness,  the  sharply-cut  and 
graceful  outline  of  a  Greek  gem.  Cowley's  trans- 
lation is  familiar  to  every  reader,  but  it  is  clumsily 
done.  There  is  a  version  among  the  minor  pieces 
subjoined  to  Leigh  Hunt's  "  Feast  of  the  Poets," — 
s  poem  which,  happily  for  bis  reputation  for  con- 
sistency, is  long  since  forgotten  in  its  original 
shape.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  favourable 
specimen  of  Hunt's  translations  from  Catullus;  of 
■which  not  a  few  are  scattered  about  his  works,  but 
all  more  or  less  tainted  with  Cockneyism  and  slip- 
shod affectation.    Here  is  ours. 

TO  ACME  AND  SEPTIMIUS. 

Sepiimins,  holding  on  his  breast 
Acme,  thus  the  maid  addressed: — 
■     ,      "  Acme,  if  I  tove  thee  not 

Dearly  as  my  dearest  thought. 
Nor  will  love  thee,  love  thee  still 
With  a  love  years  shall  not  chill. 
May  I,  sweet,  on  Lybia's  sand, 
Or  in  India's  burning  land. 
In  ny  solitary  path 
Meet  the  tawny  lion's  wrath  !" 

As  thus  he  qtoke,  Love,  who  was  near. 
Listening  with  attentive  ear. 
Heard  him  his  devotion  plight. 
And  smiled  propitioas  on  the  right. 

Then  Acme,  with  a  gentle  grace 
Bending  back  her  rosy  face. 
Kissed  the  eyes  of  that  sweet  boy, 
That  swam  beneath  her  lips  with  joy.* 
"  Septimius,  my  life,"  she  cries, 
"  Thine  is  the  only  heart  I  prize; 
And  tills,  and  this,  my  witness  be. 
That  thou  art  all  in  lUI  to  me  ! 
For  fondly  as  thy  heart  may  beat. 
In  mine  there  glovrs  a  fiercer  heat, 
And  mightier  is  the  flame  that  reigns 
Through  all  your  own  fond  Acme's  veins." 

As  thus  she  spoke.  Love,  who  was  near. 
Listening  with  attentive  ear. 
And  heard  her  thus  her  passion  plight. 
Smiled  propitious  on  the  right. 

*  A  poor  lubstatoto  for  the  original — 

At  Acme  leviter  caput  reflectens, 

Et  dulcis  pueri  ebnos  ocellos 

lllo  porpureo  ore  soaviata. 

Sic,  &c. 
We  have  miraed  the  force  of  the  » iilo  "— "  that  rosy  mouth.' 


With  such  £ur  eneas  blest,  iiie  twaia 
Love,  and  are  fondly  loved  again. 
Septimius  prizes  Acme's  smiles 
Above  the  East,  or  Britain's  Isles ; 
By  faithful  Acme  is  har  lord 
With  all  her  early  love  adored. 
Were  ever  pair  so  blest  as  these 
By  Venus'  brightest  auspices ! 

Catullus,  we  havB  mentioned,  acoompanied  tlie 
Fnetor  Memmius  to  Bithynia.  Tliis  expedition 
was  fraught  only  with  danger  and  disappointment. 
It  added  nothing  to  his  fortunes ;  and  it  cost  hiin 
his  only  brother,  who  died  upon  the  coast  of  Troy. 
To  this  brother's  tomb  Catullus  made  a  pQgrim- 
age,  to  pay  the  solemn  rites  with  wbicb  the 
Romans  consecrated  tJie  ashes  of  relatives  aad 
friends.  His  feelings  on  the  ooeasion  are  so  ex- 
quisitely expressed,  that,  aa  we  read  his  lines,  'we 
seem  to  stand  beside  him  on  the  lonely  shore, 
beneath  a  lowering  sky,  and  to  hear  his  broken 
sobs,  as  he  strews  with  flowers  the  untimdy  grave 
of  him  who  was  his  other  self.  We  have  put  oar 
translation  into  the  form  of  a  sonnet. 

CATULLUS  AT  HIS  BROTHER'S  GRAVE. 

O'er  many  a  sea,  o'er  many  a  stranger  land, 
I've  come,  my  brother,  to  thy  lonely  tomb. 
To  pay  the  last  sad  tribute  to  thy  doom. 

And  by  thy  silent  ashes  weeping  stimd. 
Vainly  1  call  to  thee.    Who  can  oommaod 
An  answer  forth  from  Oroug's  dread  gloom  ! 
Oh,  brother,  brother,  life  lost  all  its  Uoon, 

When  thou  wert  snatched  from  me  witii  pitiless  hand  ! 

A  day  will  come,  when  we  shall  meet  once  more  ! 

Meanwhile  these  gifts,  which  to  the  hoBonr'd  grave 
Of  ftoee  they  loved  in  iife  our  site*  sfyete 

With  pious  hand  aad  reverential  gave. 
Accept !    GifU  moisten'd  with  a  brother's  tears ! 
And  now,  farewell,  and  rest  thee  from  all  fears ! 

This  beautiful  poem  has  a  charm  in  the  glimpse 
it  affords  of  the  poet's  hope  of  a  ftiture  life, — a 
hop^  the  want  of  which  saddened  the  whole  Pagan 
life.  Take  as  an  iUustration,  Horace's  well-knowB 
ode,  beginning  ^quam  memento,  &c.,  which  i^ 
tinged  with  the  hues  of  a  melancholy  that  owed 
its  birth  to  this  cause. 

TO  DELLIUS. 

Let  not  the  firowns  of  fate 

Disquiet  thee,  my  friend. 
Nor  when  she  smiles  on  thee,  do  thou,  elate 

With  vaunting  thoughts,  ascend 
Beyond  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth, 
For,  Dellins,  thou  must  die,  become  a  clod  of  earth! 

Or,  though  thy  days  go  down 

In  gloom,  and  dull  regrets. 
Or,  shunning  life's  vain  struggle  for  renews, 

Its  fever  and  its  frets, 
Laid  in  the  grass,  with  old  Fslemian  wine. 
Thou  givest  tiie  thoughtless  hours  a  rapture  ail  divine. 

Where  the  tall  spreading  pine. 

And  white-leaved  poplar  grow. 
And  mingling  their  broad  boughs  in  lesiy  twine, 

A  grateiHil  shadow  throw. 
Where  runs  the  glistening  brook,  its  slumbrous  tune 
Still  murmuring,  as  it  runs,  to  the  hushed  ear  of  noon; 

There  wine,  there  nerfnmes  bring. 

Bring  garlands  af  the  rose. 
Fair  and  too  shortt-lived  daughter  of  the  ^ring. 

While  youth's  Omght  current  flows 
Within  thy  veinsJ— ere  yet  hath  come  the  hour. 
When  the  dread  /sisters  three  tdiall  clntcb  thee  io  tbeir 
power.         : 
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Thai  iMut  ihmi  stoop  ihy  pride ; 

Thy  mansion's  pleasant  seat. 
Thy  lawns  washed  by  the  Tiber's  yellow  tide, 

Each  fikvoiirite  retreat, 
Thou  mnat  leave  all — all,  and  thine  heir  shall  ran 
In  riot  through  the  wealth  thy  years  of  (oil  hare  won. 

It  recks  not  whether  thoa 

Be  opnlent,  and  trace 
Thy  birth  fVom  kiags,  or  bear  npott  thy  blow 

Stamp  of  a  beggar's  ra<!e ; 
Be  what  tiion  wUt,  full  surely  most  thou  fitll ; 
For  Orcus^  rnthlesa  king,  swoops  equally  on  all. 

Yes,  all  are  huirying  fast 

To  the  one  common  bourne ; 
Sooner  or  later  will  the  lot  at  last 

Drop  from  the  fetal  nm, 
THaA  sends  ns  heaoe  in  the  grfm  Stygian  bark, 
To  dwell  for  evennore  in  earless  realms  and  dark. 

We  have  amplified  a  little  in  tiua  version ;  but 
it  is  not  passible  to  reflsot  the  stately  melancholy 
«f  the  original  in  English  without  doing  ao. 

The  same  faith  in  a  fatnte  life  is  apparent  in  some 
lines  of  exquisite  pathos  addressed  by  CatnUns  to 
his  friend  Calvua,  on  the  death  of  Qoinotilia,  the 
latter's  wife,  of  the  grace  of  which  the  following 
veraon  conveys  but  a  faint  idea. 

ON  QUINCTILIA. 
Calms,  if  those  now  silent  in  the  tomb 

Can  feel  the  tonch  of  pleasure  in  our  tears. 
For  those  we  loved,  that  perished  in  their  bloom, 

And  the  departed  friends  of  former  yeots: 
Oh,  then,  Ihll  surely  thy  QolnctlUa's  Woe 

For  the  natimely  fete  that  bade  ye  part. 
Will  fade  before  the  bliss  she  feels  to  know 

How  very  dear  she  is  unto  thy  heart. 
Catnllus  peifonned  his  voyage  home  from  Bithy- 
nia,  in  a  small,  open  pinnace,  called  a  phaselus ;  a 
voyage  of  no  ordinary  danger,  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  commenced  in  the  Eoxine  and  ended  in 
Lake  Benacns,  now  the  Lago  di  Crarda.  Well 
might  Catullus,  remembering  the  transport  with 
wMch  he  leapt  from  its  oozy  deck  upon  his  native 
Sinnio,  dedicate  this  trusty  bark  to  Castor  and 
PoUux,  in  verses  that  are  conspicuous  for  beauty 
amid  a  galaxy  of  others.  We  have  no  room  for 
these,  but  shall  give  his  address  to  this  lovely  pen- 
insula, of  which  he  was  thei  proprietor.  This  poem 
has  been  the  admiration  of  ilie  world  ever  since — so 
simple,  so  purely  natural,  flowing  with  the  delight- 
ful languor  Hh&t  ebetls  over  the  frame  after  long  ex- 
ertion. Lovely  in  a  country  that  is  rich  in  lovelines% 
how  beautiful  must  thatpromontoiyhave  beeninthe 
eyes  of  the  toil-worn  wanderer!  'There  was  a  light 
upon  it  for  him,  which  shone  upon  no  other  spot  of 
earth — the  light  of  home. 

TO  SIRMIO. 
Sirmio,  thou  fiilrest  far  beneath  the  sky 
Of  an  the  isles,  and  jutting  shores  that  lie. 
Or  deeply  bosom'd  in  calm  inland  lake. 
Or  where  the  waves  of  the  vast  ocean  break; 
Oh,  joy  of  joys,  to  gaze  on  thee  once  more  I 
Scarce  may  I  deem  that  I  have  left  the  shore 
Of  Thynia,  and  Bithynia's  sweltering  plain. 
And  giaze  on  thee  in  safety  once  again  1 
Oh,  what  more  sweet  than  the  release  from  care, 
Where  the  mind  lays  its  burden  down,  and  where. 
Spent  with  far  travel,  we  come  home  and  spread 
Onr  liadM  to  rest,  along  the  wished-for  bed : 
This,  this  alone,  repays  such  toils  as  these  I 
Smile,  then,  fair  Sirmio,  and  thy  master  please, — 
And  yon,  bright  Lydian  waves,  yonr  dimples  trim. 
Let  every  snule  of  home  be  wreathed  for  him ! 


Mr.  Donlop,  in  his  History  of  Roman  Litera- 
ture, says  that  it  appears  to  him  "  that  the  beauty 
and  pathos  of  the  poem  is  in  some  degree  injured 
by  the  last  verse, 

Ridete  qnicquid  est  domi  cachinnomm, 
which  introduces  the  idea  of  obstreperous  mirth." 
This  constrndion  the  line  by  no  meant  jus^es. 
The  same  metaphor  occurs  In  the  well-known 
couplet- 
Like  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  is  npon, 
When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs  in  the  son  ; 
which,  though  unfortunate  in  the  structure  of  the 
first  line,  gives  the  effect  of  the  sunlight  flickering 
upon  the  broken  wavelets  of  the  lake.    Leigh  Hunt 
renders  the  line  thus  :— 

Smile  every  dimple  on  the  cheek  of  home! 
but "  the  cheek  of  home  "  has  no  business  there, 
and  simply  spoils  the  metaphor  by  carrying  it  out 
into  too  great  minuteness. 

Catullus  had  a  mansion  on  this  promontory;  the 
stately  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  Theie 
is  this  pleasant  memory  connected  with  the  spot, 
that  Napoleon,  while  travelling  from  MUan  to 
Perseriano  to  concludethe  treaty  of  CampoFormio, 
turned  ofi^  from  the  road  between  Breschia  and 
Peschiera  to  visit  it.  The  poet  is  the  true  con- 
queror, after  all ! 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  these  minor  poems, 
that  we  have  left  ourselves  little  room  to  bring  into 
view  the  greater  efforts  of  Catullus — the  matchless 
Epithalamium  upon  the  nuptials  of  Julia  and 
Manlius, — ^matchless  in  its  glow  of  passion,  in  it« 
series  of  pictures  like  a  gallery  of  fine  Corregios,  in 
its  rhythm  the  *'  Intes  in  the  lines  "  sounding  their 
own  music  as  we  read  them^ — the  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  with  its  episode  of  Ariadne,  enriched  with 
a  pasMon  and  pathos  wortJiy  of  that  fine  "  fable  of 
the  antique  world," — and  the  A^s,  which  stands 
alone  in  poetry,  ancient  or  modem,  both  in  metre 
and  subject.  But,  before  quitting  the  subject,  we 
should  wish  to  show  onr  poet  in  his  finer  frenzy, 
as  well  as  in  his  "  mild  singing-clothes ;"  and  we 
cannot  do  so  better  than  by  attempting  a  version 
of  this  fine  poem,  Inspired  by  the  frantic  orgies 
of  the  votaries  of  Cyb^.  The  hurried  sweep  and 
whirl  of  the  verse,  the  broken  cadences,  the  energy 
and  passion,  present  difficulties  that  make  the  trans- 
lator despair.  But  as  it  is  only  out  of  a  multipli- 
city of  attempts  that  good  translations  are  evolved, 
ours  may,  perhaps,  help  on  the  good  work ;  while 
it  conveys,  at  the  same  time,  some  &int  echoes  of 
the  original  to  the  EngHsh  reader.  The  ballad 
metre  which  we  have  adopted,  or  something  akin 
to  it,  seems  to  us  the  only  one  in  our  language  con- 
genial to  the  measore  employed  by  Catnllus. 

ATYS. 
Swiftly,  swiftly,  o'er  the  ocean  Atys  urged  his  flying  bark, 
Swiftly  leapt  to  land,  and  plung'd  into  the  Fhrygian 

forest  dark. 
Where  the  mighty  goddess  dwells,  and  iVenzied  with  a 

dark  despair 
Snatched  from  the  rock  a  pointed  flint,  and  reft  himself 

of  manhood  there. 
And  when  he  felt  his  manhood  gone,  and  saw  the  gore- 
bedabbled  grass. 
Up  in  his  snowy  hands  he  caught  the  timbrel  light,  that 
with  the  brass 
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Of  clanging  trnmpets  swells  thy  rites,  thou  dread  mater- 

And  strnok  th«>  ^nhd^gtbiii,iand>tbhs<aagUkib]tbt«S 
impassion'dty. 

"Away,  away,  ye  wxlesB  ones,  toCybele'a  high  groves," 
'  he  said. 

"  Ye  tnant  herd,  hence,  hence,  and  hail  your  mfstrese, 
bitad^ene  drAd! 

Ye  exHes  to  strange  lands,  who  dared  with  me  fW  roth- 
less  ocean's  storms, 

And,  loathing  woman  an^l  her  love,  emaecnlate  your  lusty 
forms! 

"  I^j»i«4«  niai4«>  wbnt  revelries  o«r  oustiOM  kw  in  atoM 

for  Its)    .         ' 
N« Ungering £ur« letari ]r«  lutwl     On  t» the  steefi of 

,  Siodywo  t 
HeMe  t»  hot  PJnygiaii  shrine  vmy  I     3!«geither  to  bar 

(Mestoapeeil 
Where  drums  and  cymbals  crash,  and  pipes  the  drooiDg 

<wr«U  Ffarygiait  reed. 

«  Where  toss  thfe  TOtaresses  da*  their  Ivy-circletl  brows 

about, 
Where  thev  sffHght  the  sacred  seats  wtth  wjilUhg  shrill 

and  piercing  shont, 
Where  shrieking,  whirling,  to  and  fro  in  wild  careering 

bands  they  stray, 
inrare  mnst  we  pay  our  tows,  and  joih  the  mystic  dance 

— away,  away !" 

H*  ceased,  and  bis  oompaiiiona  all  vithhideone  howl  re* 

.peat  the  strain, 
The  timbrel  light,  the  cymbal's  clack  nsvwbetata  ttlwg 

the  plain; 
To  Ida's  leafy  mountain  thvoivh  the  drear  and  disnol 

shades  they  sped. 
With  Atys,  raging,  panting,  erased,  ttaggeriag  breatblees 

at  their  head. 

Qn^on  h*  ,flfw,  the  m^deginc  crew  whirled  after— «t 

tie  shrine  they  stoppe<l ; 
There,  wan  ^nd  wearied,  lifelessly  they  all  opon  the 

tftretXiold  dropped ; 
Hontaad,'  fasUng  <)awB  ftey  aauk-'-saft  i^wse.thelK 

Aixi  leaden  sleep  seals  4ip  their  eyes,  and  'wmbs  (heu; 
overwearied  limbs. 

Bnt  when  the  snn  had  bathed  theeafitb,»adae»,and 
sky  with  golden  light,  , 

And  with  his  thunder-pacing  steeds  had  cliascd  away 
the  shades  of  night. 

Sleep,  leaving  then  the  fevered  brain  pf  Atys  calmed 
with  downy  rest, 

Flew  to  divine  Pasitbe^and  sunk  upqn  her  gentle  Wast. 

Tb»flmuied  dieam  was  past,  and  when  the  wiatsliMcw 

wjnt  it  waa  and  whera. 
Again  it  tottered  to  the  sh«fe,  writiuiigygroamng,iB  dsf 

fliair, 
Theme,  gating  on  tiie  ocean's  wide  and  wast*  azpaase 

irfth  strauiing  eyes, 
Witk  didkad  and  bmk**  vioiee  nato  the  Mvtry  vt  its 

birth  it  eriee. 

"  My  eoniitry ,  oh'  my  counti^,  my  mother,  and  my  nurse ! 

From  whom, 
I  Uk*  a  reereaut  stave  Imam  lied  to  Ida%  dreai>y  fomet- 

gloon« 
Tp  recks  and  8aow8,snd  {cozen  dens,  to  make -^jritb  boagt* 

my  savage  lair. 
Where  dost  thou  lie,  thou  lovid  land,  my  country,  ohj 

my  eotmtry,  where ! 


Oh,  let  me  see  thee,  while  my  brwn  is  yet  awhile  from 

madness  f^e ! 
!Wr*Uh,  nJuat  I  bobs»Hi  tMdd  |gftii«w<H»*i  »t,  «"■  ftosi 

home  unceasingly : 
Friend^xionntry,  parents  aJl,*U  gpne  l-rtbe  thnng,  ♦•« 

struggle  for  the  goal. 
The  sports  of  youth— oh  misery'!— weep,  weep,  for  ever 

weep,ttysenl! 
•fWfeit  grace,  what  beauty,  bat  *rt»  aim »  Boy,  y««&, 

and  maa,  li  was  ihe  &>wer  < 
Of  tbegjmnaiiwui  and  the  jlwtjitaf  wure  the  wl,««»- 

fess'd  my  power (  ,  ,,_• 

My  doors  were  ever  throng'd,  and  wh^  I  leli  my  eotfco 

at  break  6f  day, 
FtSr  garhnds  ihung  ly  teauteeiis  bi|Dda  sMOod  Uum 
,    weleooiedMeialway.     .  •.■''' 

«  What  am  I  Mw  1  Sieve  «•  tbs  gads— craaed  votH)r  4l 

heirid  niteiH- 
M^iwed,  b««Ten.«Ter  .dopmed  to  dwell  on  Ida's, green. 

and  snow-girt  heights, 
'Neath  Phrygi^B  ftowning  crags,  where  roam  flie  stag 

and  firr^-raagiBg  boar, 
W<M,wkie^th(Ue^  IdidtfaedMdi  tlm^Wbr.J  tovoked 

tbisifa(«l«hecel" 

The  wandeiBiiptrinds  ouighfcap  tiit;Wordi^MA'«it*  Mi 

i»ftyJiB8t>»«yfe'l>  ',.,,.      ,         A 

And  bora  those  sounds  so  sto^ngely  wild  to  where  the 

blest  immortals  dwell : 
■ftjey  reached  the  eare  of  Cyb^,  ■«rtSo  loosed  hfer  Han* 

ftomthfyoko. 
And  dMs  to  Um  waa  «n,th«'left  in  T«rd«  «f  .kimdUqg  tm 

«^«pok^;«  .  ■ 

"  Away,  away,  porsoe  your  pneff  5  Scare,  scare  him, 

shrieking  with  affright 
Back  to  the  woods,  the  wretch  that  spurns  my  wrrfcc, 

and  aiat  scorns  my  might, 
Laab,  l2Mk  iky  flsoksi,  with  fariats  tear  ehaikM  tonfor  ftwk^ 

thy  *a«gy  mspe,  • 

Ayray»  away  ! "  She  ceased,  and  Hung  upon  hi»  neck  tb». 

loosenM  rein ! 

Fiantio  and  fier«e,  with  roar  and  plunge  the  monster 

through  the  thicket  crashed. 
And  on  to  the  sdrMieateb  sfaohr,  Where  etood  ttfe  ^tle 

'Atys,'dswhedi  t  ...'  , 

Ite^  vnwtoh  bebeld  ki»<^  wild  w{«i  fe4>,  into!  titei  ^laeai , 

forest  fled,  .  ;   .  ■, 

And  there  in  orgies  drear  a  life  of  minlstcringbondage  lea. 

Ob  goddess  eyer  to  be  feared,  oh  godd^  great  and  woa- 

derons, 
Oh  Cybele  dtvtne,  that  hast  fliy  reign  on  Shady  t/HOiin^a, 
Oh  m*y  thy  madness  never  *meh«y  h«Mi,ii«  blu(*iy< 

tienUiag  bitdn,  i: '• 

In  etthers  let  thy  visiow  wild>  tiiy  ftenzied  iaifiaiiffi^ 

When  we  look,. back  vi,  tie  original,,  aif^.^, 
haw  mnek  of.  ;th«  .paas^on,  tjw;  freiu;y,  the.^a 
music  of  ito  nunbesa,  baa  evaporated  In  ooifJiapai, 
it  looks  like  sacrilege  to  pptl<»^  tkia,tjrafais|ajt|(9u 
It  way,  howevex,  lead  some  lover  of  poetCT  tp,  iojf- 
ordinal ;  aad  f or  this  nw. are  sure  of  bis-woiifl*  ( 

And  now  we  .close  this  haflty  *«4Pt, ,  M#pfr, 
that  is  bea^itifuJ.  we  bftve  left  HpV)»iicb«a,;  aa^jj-; 
tbovgh  we  h«ve  alao  Avoided  nuich  that  is  i^mffy 
disfustiag,  the  sender  will  see  ilwt  my  Lordfiyioa' 
i«  not  to  be  camrtraftd  Mtewlly  when  hii  Bay«'  '  ■  ■  * 

.    "Catullus  pcarcelj  has  a  4?''^'<'P''^'"'"   ■     .  • 
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Iw  dosing  this  work  tve  cannot  exactly  ay 
v)}^tl)^i:  ita  greatest  attraction  lies  in  the  insight 
obtained  into  the  opinions  and  the  chanwiteiof  the 
eocsDtcb  author,'  or  the  tmrious  iofonnation  tiwt 
is  fouBd  in  his  singular  book.  As  in  Fiance  ewry- 
btody,  if  not  nltta-Jaebbln  or  wltra-RoyaHst,  muat 
be,  as  ^(adame  de  Stael  said  long  dgo,  akror. 
something,  the  Marquis  de  Custine  is  ultra  old 
aristocml)  a.  ptopflr  ideniflea  of  the  Faubouxg  St.. 
Germain ;  and  by  consequence,  in  th«ae  daysy  ultra- 
Bapkb.  But  if  aa  avowed  anstoocat,  ia  Pans, 
and  glorying  in  his  prejudices  for  the'  old  rigime, 
he  ik  a  profested  ddmocttit  in  Rnssia ;  and  fbrthfe 
es^oellent  reasonf  that  "  a  peasant  in  the  emnrons 
of  Paris  is  freer  than  a  Rusaiaa  lord  ;"  and  also, 
as  vm  ^^rebend^  beeaate  tb&Emparor  Meholaa  iiaa 
crushed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ptdftnd, 
a»d  the  "power  of  the  priesthood  in  Russia ;  choori-i 
ing  to  be  himself  the  Head  of  the  Gveek  Ctnttch ; 
to  be,  indeed,  the  sole  Church,  as  he  is  the  sole 
State  «f  the,£n>pi)rer— titiA  aU  in  all.  This  dislike  qf 
the  Emperor's  assumption  or  inheiitanoe  of  spirit- 
nnl  as  of  tetnpo'rat  dedf^tism,  arises  fi<om  n6'  ab< 
stract  love  of  religious  toleration  ;  a  feeling  which 
the  Marquis, asa'goodCatholIcjdedhjedlyrepudiatto. 

Througbont  the  work  there  appears  not  a  little 
inconsistency  of  opinion  on  all  subjects  and  per- 
sons; Yet  tUs'  is-  oftoi  more  appaieiit  than  redL ; 
for,  in  the  sentiments  of  this  erratic  traveller  and 
thinker,  there  is  harmony  of  its  own  kind  to  be 

found  when  one  has  got  the  proper  key. ^The 

original  work  was  written  in  the  form  of  letters 
to  unnamed  friends  In  Paris.  Th^  were  not  all 
intended  for  publication,  though  eventftally  they 
have  all  appeared.  'Thea&lettem4h«  trandater  h«s 
thrown  into  the  form  of  chapters;  'and  hie  has 
judiciously  omitted  many  paragraphs,  and  mighty 
with  advantage,  have  onlltted  many  more.  The  book 
is  a  tissue  >of  repetitions ;  still,  tiie  work,  ae  a  wliQle, 
is  an  ioteresting'  and  er«a  a  valuable  one,  though 
its  anthor  is  a  strange  jumble  of  allihe  systems^  and 
philosdjAJes,  bigotties,  and  liberalMts  tJiat  ha*e 
each  had  its  day  and  its  party  in  France,  or  rather 
in  Paris,  for  the  last  seventy  years.'  ' 

In  a  rambling  sort  of  Ph«face  the'aothor  gives 
us  his  creed,  religious  and  polttiAaf  ;  along  -tvith  a 
statement  of  the  principles  on  whifeh  he  viewed, 
jodged,  and  condemned  the  EnlpJre  of  the  Caar. 
EngHsh  Puseyites  will  see  little  or  nothSng  U>  blame 
hi  the  creed  of  the  MarqniS  de  Ctistifie,  and  much  to 
adjnire.  Of  the  Church  of  Rbme  hi  says— 
'  If  that  ehnreh — daughter  of  Chriet,  a*rf  mother  of 
Christiiaity—liM  bmM  revolt  issne  from  bar  baBom,  the 
fanit  wae  in  JiSr.priBsts,  foi  her  prists  we  jsea  But 
she  will  recover  her  anity,  because  thc^c  nicn,  frail 
thongh  they  be,  are  not  the  less  direct  s&cceseors  of  the 
apostles,  ordained  from  age  to  age  by  bishops  who  them- 
selves received,  bishop  from  bishop,  under  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  traced  backwards  up  to  Saint  Peter  and 


*  The  Empire  of  the  Czar ;  or  Observatioiu  on  the  Sodal, 
PoUtieal,  and  Relicioua  State  and  Prospects  of  Russia,  mode 
dnrisg  »  joamey  uirongb  that  Empire.  Dy  the  Marirais  de 
Cutine,  Tiaoslated  from  the  French.  'A  volnm«s,  Xong- 
man&  Co, 


'  to  Jesns  Cbrwt,  the  ^afnsion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the 
requisite  anthority  to  communicate  that  grace  to  the 
regenerated  world,  , 

Suppose-^for  is  not  everything  possible  to  God ! — 
suppose  that  the  bomaa  race  shall  wish  to  become  siij-/ 
cerely  Christian,  win  they  in  that  case  seek  for  Christi- 
anity in  a  boot  1  [in  the  Bible  (] ,  No ;  they  will  apply  io, 
men  who  can  explain  that  book.  There  must,then,alway8 ' 
be  an  anthority,  even  among  the  preachers  of  indepen- 
denee  ;  aii4  the  MthWity  Whieh  i*  elWwn  wMtrarily^ 
not  likely  to  equal  that  established  for  eighteed  MntaHea. 

Wtll  any*b*ti«t<0  that  the  Sc^wrorof' Russia is«  bef 
ter  visible  head  of  the  church  than  the  Bishop'  of  Rome  ? 
The  Bmnisias  have  to  beiteve  to :  bat  oui  they  I  Saoh 
ia,  however,  the  religious  truth  which  tliey  now  preach 
tO'the'  Poks !  '        ' 

Would  yon,  piquing  yoursdf'On  eoaiisteaejr,  «bsti- 
nately  reJei^  aU  other  authority  but  that  of  ia<Uvidqal 
reason  t  This  would  be  to  perpetuate  the  war  ;  because 
the  government  of  ^ason  nourishes  pdde,  and  pride  en-, 
genders  division.  Alas  !  Christiana  little.  Icnew  the 
treasure  they  vohn^Uy  deprived  themselves  «f  wbei^/ 
they  took  it  into  their  heads  that  people  mij^thave  na- 
tional churches  I  If  aU  the  chnrcbes  in  the  world  had 
become  national,  that  ia,  Protestant  or  schiamatio,  there 
would  not  now  be  any  Christianity  ;  there  would  be  no- 
thing but  systems  of  theology  Mbijieieted  to  human  policy, 
which  would  modify  them  at  its  will,  aooording  to  cir- 
cBBtstanees  and  loeafitfes. 

To  sum  np  :  I  am  a  Christian,  beoause  the  destinies 
of  man  aim  ndt  oeconpli^ed  np«n  earth  :  T  am  s  Cs-' 
tholic,  because  out  of  the  Catholic  ehnroh,  Christianity 
becomes  dilated  aad'perishes. 

This  is  Puseyism  neat, 

CoWiiie  is  as  sanguine  in  the  hope  of  Unily,  And ' 
as  earnest  in  the  desire  of  it  as  any  English  Trac-, 
tarian  whatever ;  and  quite  as  h^gb-flowa  in  his 
notiona  'Of  pan  Catholultyy  and  of  safcerdotid' 
power.  Extremes  meet :  A  Protestant  Volmrtary 
might  adopt  Custine's  ideas  of  a  pure  Church  ;  yrt ' 
how  diiferent  would  be  the  conclusions  from  the 
same  pTemrses  tliat  eadi  would  arrive  at. 

The  spectacle  of  algeej)  servility  into  which  tlie  saoer-,: 
dotal  power  can  fall  In  a  lauJ  where  the  cliuroh  is  onl^' 
held  of  the  Sta^,  would  mske  every  consistent  Prote*-, 
tant  recoil.  A  national  chnrcli  or  a  national  clergy  are ' 
words  which  ought  never  to  have  been  joined  ;  tho 
church  is,  by  its  very  eaSence,  superior  to  all  national 
distioatiiBU,  all  huUan  asbociatious  ;  to  abandon  the 
church  universal  in  order  to  Mrtei  bittt  any  lp<Altioal 
ofanrcb,  is  to  do  wotae  than  err  in  Caith,— -it  is  to  abjam' 
the  iaith,  it  ia  to  fall  back  again  from  heaven  t«' earth. 

And  yet  how  many  Bineere,  how  many  ezoetlent  man 
t)elieved,  at  the  birth  of  Protestantism,  that  they  should 
be  pnrifyiag  Aeii  cioad  by  adopting  the  nenr  doetrinea 
which  have  only  served  to  narrow  their  minds !  Shice 
then,  indifference,  masked  and  extolled  under  the  at- 
tractive name  of  toleration,  has  perpetuated  error. 

Mb  de  Ciistine,  wh«>  is  withal  an  amusing  egotist, 
imagined  that  extreme  apprehension  was  enter- 
tained in  Russia  as  toihe  nature  of  his  report  of 
its  internal  condition,  and  its  tremendous  govern -> 
ment.  He  was,  therefore,  at  great  paina  to  con- 
ceal his  notes  .and  letters ;  intrusted  none  of  them 
to  the  post,  which  is  found  no  security  in  Russia  ; 
and,  after  hb  return,  delayed  publisUng  for  three 
years.  While  concealing  his  private  journals,  he 
slyly  sentflaming  panegyrics  through  the  post-office 
for  the  purpose  of  being  opened  and  read.  Some 
French  writers,  either  from  national  or  penonal 
vanity,  hare  a  trick  of  imagining  thenftelres  and 
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their  books  of  travels  the  ohjects  of  all  sorts  of 
plots  and  designs  from  foreign  governments.  Ma- 
dame de  G«nlis  could  not  travel  a  few  miles  in 
England  without  becoming,  in  h«r  own  imagina- 
tion, the  object  of  dark  conspiracies,  and  of  the 
^stematic  attacks  of  no  common  Ughvajmen; 
wd,  in  like  manner,  Custine  seems  to  fancy  him- 
self in  no  small  danger  of  Siberia,  if  he  shall  ever 
be  caught  'mthln  the  Ruffiian  frontier.  And  it 
might  be  so,  where  personal  security  and  life  and 
death  hang  on  the  caprice  of  one  whose  will  is  the 
sole  law  of  the  land,— In  the  account  of  Russia 
which  he  has  given,  the  French  trareUer  professes 
not  merely  sincerity  but  impartiality  ;  and  asserts 
that  he  no  more  exaggerates  than  flatters.  He 
found  much  to  interest  him  in  the  character  of  the 
common  people,  [and  found  many  amiable  indi- 
vidaals  in  the  other  classes,  but  few  or  none  that 
might  he  pronounced  good.  The  most  signal 
dumge  wrought  in  his  own  sentiments  was,  that 
ha  went  to  Russia  to  find  arguments  against  a  re- 
jireeentative  government,  and  returned  the  partisan 
of  constitutions ;  that,  in  fact,  having  origtnally 
been  a  Carlist,  a  Legitimbt,  he  has  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  inevitable  Louis  Philippe  and  his  dy- 
nasty ;  to  a  mixed  government  in  preference  to  that 
of  which  the  foundation  was  laid  by  Peter  the  First, 
whom  he  dubs  Peter  the  Strong,  instead  of  Peter  the 
Great ;  and  which  is,  in  truth,  the  fitter  epithet. 

In  the  summer  of  1839  the  Marquis  de  Custine, 
who,  though  a  spiritual  gro  wthof  Parisian  «a^ns,has 
been  a  traveller  during  much  of  his  life,  happened  to 
be  at  Ems,  where  he  saw  the  Hereditary  GrandDuke 
of  Rusaa ;  and  two  days  afterwards  he  set  off  for 
St.  Petersburg,  speculating,  as  he  went  through 
Prussia,  upon  German  politics,  and  the  evil  in- 
fluences of  Protestantism.  On  the  route,  and  opro- 
pot  to  himself  he  entertains  us  with  his  family 
memoirs.  .  His  mother,  a  very  beautiful  and  ami- 
able woman,  was  one  of  the  heroic  sufferers  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  and  the  fellow-prisoner  of 
Madame  TaUien  and  Madame  Beauhamois,  the 
future  Empress  Josephine.  She  had  a  romantic 
and  narrow  escape  from  the  guillotine. 

M.  de  Custine  went  from  Travemnnde  to  St. 
Petersburg  by  a  steamer ;  and  had,  for  his  com- 
panions, a  pi(iuant  assortment  of  Russian  nobility. 
Princes  and  Princesses,  returning  home ;  some  of 
them  fresh  from  the  Naiads  of  Griifenberg,  and  the 
wet  blankets  of  Priessnitz. 

Among  the  other  prejudices  of  the  old  regime, 
which  Custine  carried  into  Russia,  was  dislike  of 
popular  oratory — of  public  political  speaking. 
With  one  old  Russian  nobleman,  who  had  been  a 
diplomatist,  and  had  visited  England  in  1814  along 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  French  traveller 
had  in  the  steamer,  among  many  othen^  the 
following  leading  conversation : — 

My  answers  to  the  Prince  K ^,  the  old  diplomatist, 

qoicklj  discovered  the  tendency  of  my  views. 

"  YoD  do  not  belong  either  to  your  country  or  to  your 
age,"  said  be ; "  you  are  an  enemy  to  the  power  of  speech 
OS  a  political  engine." 

"  It  is  true,"  I  replied  ;  "  any  other  way  of  ascertain- 
ing the  worth  of  men  appears  to  me  preferable  to  public 
speaking,  in  a  country  where  self-love  is  so  easily  ex- 
cited as  in  mine.    I  do  not  believe  that  there  conld  be 


found  in  France  many  men  wbo  wonid  notsaerifieetiieir 
most  cherished  opinions  to  the  desire  of  having  it  ail 
that  they  had  made  a  good  qwech." 

"  Nevertheless,"  pursued  the  libenl  Rosdan  prince, 
"everything  Is  included  in  the  gift  of  langnsge  ;  evety- 
thiug  that  k  in  man,  and  something  even  beyoad,iBv«ait 
itself  by  disoourse  :  there  is  divMty  i>  speeeh." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  it  is  fbr  tint 
very  reason  tliat  I  dread  to  ne  it  prostitated.'' 

"When  a  genius  l&e  that  of  Mr.  Canaini;,''  eon- 
tinned  the  prince, "  enchained  the  attention  of  the  Snt 
men  of  England  and  of  the  world,  sorely  political  speech 
was  something  great  and  glorious." 

"  What  good  has  this  brilliant  genins  prodneed !  And 
what  evil  would  he  not  have  caused  if  ke  lad  harf  ia- 
flammable  minds  tot  auditors  \  Speech  employed  ia  pri- 
vate, as  a  means  of  persuasion,  to  change  the  direction 
of  ideas,  to  influence  the  action  of  a  man,  or  of  a  smal) 
numbeTofmen,appearBtomeusefnI,eitherasatianxiIiaiy, 
or  as  a  eonsterbalanoe  to  power  ;  bnt  I  fear  it  in  a  laise 
political  assembly  whose  deliberations  are  conducted  o 
pablic.  It  too  <jten  aeoores  a  triumph  t»  Usiited  risws 
and  fidlacioas  popular  notions,  at  the  expense  of  Miy, 
&it>4it^lited  oone^tioas,  aitd  plans  profooadly  laid.  I« 
impose  npon  aations  the  domination  of  m^oriUw  is  t* 
subject  them  to  mediocrity.  If  such  is  not  yoor  object, 
you  do  wrong  to  land  oratorical  influence.  The  poUtica 
of  large  assemblies  are  almost  always  timid,  Bwdid,  and 
rquMioas.  Yon  oppose  to  this  the  caee  of  Knglimd : 
tluteonatry  is  not  what  ii  is  supposed  to  be.  Itistrue, 
tliat  in  its  Houses  of  Farlianent  questions  aie  decided 
by  the  majority  ;  bnt  ttiis  majority  reio^sents  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  land,  which  for  a  long  time  has  not  ceased, 
except  at  very  brief  intervals,  to  direot  the  a&iis  of  tha 
atata.  Besides,  to  what  nSa^tA  of  lies  have  not  pariia- 
mentary  forms  compelled  the  leaders  of  this  masked  oligar- 
chy to  descend !    Is  it  for  this  tliat  you  envy  Kn^and  !" 

"  Nevertheless,  man  must  be  led  either  by  fear  et  by 
persuasion." 

"  Tme ;  but  aotioa  is  mote  penoaaive  ttua  wokIs, 
Boes  not  tlie  Pnuiian  govanuasnt  prove  this  1  Doss  not 
Basaq>azte  t  Buon^arte  at  the  oonuaeBeeineot  «f  iiis 
reiga  governed  by  persnaiion  as  much  as,  or  more  than, 
by  force  ;  and  yet  his  eloquence,  though  great,  was  ntvo' 
addressed  exoept  to  individuals.  To  tiia  mass  lie  never 
spoke  exoept  by  deeds  :  to  discuss  the  lavs  in  poUie  is 
to  rob  them  of  tliat  respect  which  is  the  secret  «f  their 
power." 

"  You  are  a  friend  to  despotism  i " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  dread  the  lawyers,  and  their  «eh» 
the  newspapen,  which  are  bnt  speediee  whose  echo  «• 
sounds  for  twenty-four  hoazs.  Such  is  the  deapeSisia 
which  threatens  ns  in  the  present  day." 

"Come  among  xa,  and  you  will  learn  to  iax  seme 
other  kinds." 

The&rtherdiscoBTse  of  thaPrince  unfolds  the  true 
{wogreae  of  Russian  cLvilisatsoM,  which  io,  aaeocding 
to  Custine,  a  thousand  years  beliind  that  of  the  otfasr  ' 
nations  of  Europe — as  Russia  is  still  only  four  hun- 
dred years  distant  from  the  invasions  of  barbarous 
tribes,  while  Western  Europe  is  fourteen  hundred ; 
and  Russia  was  only  growing  into  am  tmnaitigsted 
despotism  when  feudal  vassalage  had  ceased  in  other 
nations.  The  enlightened  Russian  Prince,  whom 
De  Custine  must  we  fear  have  committed  with 
his  government,  declared  that,  fiom  the  iarasion 
of  the  Mongols,  the  original  stock,  [the  Slavoniaas,] 
until  then  the  freest  people  in  the  world,  became 
slaves : — 

"  Bondage  was  thenceforward  established  among  tiieni, 
not  only  as  an  existing  state,  bnt  as  a  constitBettt  pain- 
oiple  of  society.  It  has  degraded  the  right  <tf  ^leaeh  in 
Russia  to  such  a  point  that  it  is  no  longer  aooaideMd 
anything  better  than  a  snare  :  onr  goverament  kvas  hj 
lies,  for  trath  is  as  terrible  to  the  tyrant  afi  to  the  sla««. 
Thus,  little  as  one  speaks,  in  Russia  one  always  speaks 
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too  iMMdi,  Bwca  in  this  ooeatiy  «U  diMourse  is  the  ex- 
pression of  religious  or  political  bypoorisy." 

"  Prince,"  I  replied,  after  bftviog  listened  attentiTel; 
to  Oda  long  series  of  deductions, "  I  will  not  believe  yon. 
It  is  enlightened  to  rise  above  national  prejudices,  and 
polite  to  deal  gently  with  the  prejudices  of  foreigners  ; 
but  I  have  no  more  confidence  in  your  concessdoBS  tbaa 
X  bam  Bi  others'  elaiau  ud  pretensionSk" 

The  travaller  aoon  changed  theie  (^inioiia,  and 
underwent  other  changes  before  he  left  Russia. 
In  some  points,  the  views  of  the  Prince  were  sin- 
golarly  coincident  with  his  own,  or  what  his  be- 
came. As  a  ^edmen  of  the  French  trareiler's 
style  of  phikaophizing  and  speoalating  upon  the 
future,  we  Aall  qnote  the  reflections  to  which  his 
repeated  conversations  with  this  liberal  and  en- 
lightened Russian  gave  birth.  One  might  some- 
times faney  that  De  Custine  pitted  himself  against 
De  Tocqneville  :— 

'Hiere  is  perhaps  more  to  look  i^nrward  to  in  this  coon- 
try,  [Rnsaa,]  long  depredated  by  our  medem  thinkers, 
beiranse  appearing  so  htr  behind  all  others,  than  in  those 
English  colonies  implanted  on  the  American  soil,  and 
which  are  too  highly-vaunted  by  the  philosophers  whose 
systems  have  developed  the  real  democracy,  with  all  its 
abases,  whieh  now  sabsists. 

If  the  military  spirit  which  prevails  in  Rassia  has 
foiled  to  produce  anyiliing  analogous  to  our  creed  of 
hononr,  or  to  invest  its  soldiers  with  the  brilliant  repu- 
tation whieh  distinguishes  ours,  it  should  not  therefore 
be  said  that  the  nation  is  less  powerful.  Honour  is  a 
bnmiui  divinity,  but  in  practical  life  duty  ontvalnes  even 
bononr  ;  though  not  so  dazzling,  it  is  more  sustained, 
aadmore  eapi&le  of  sustaining. 

In  my  (^biion,  the  empire  of  the  world  is  henceforth 
BO  longer  to  be  committed  to  the  turbulent,  bat  to  a 
people  of  a  patient  spirit.  Europe,  enlightened  as  she 
now  is,  will  no  longer  submit,  except  to  real  strength  : 
now  the  real  strength  of  nations  is  obedience  to  the 
power  whidi  rules  them,  jnst  as  discipline  is  the  strength 
of  armies.  Heneefbrth  falsehood  vrill  react  so  as  to 
produce  most  ii^jary  to  those  who  would  make  it  their 
Instrument ;  truth  will  give  birth  to  a  new  influence,  so 
greatly  will  neglect  and  disuse  have  renewed  its  youth 
andvigoor. 

When  our  cosmopolitan  democracies,  bearing  their 
last  fruits,  shall  have  made  war  a  detested  thing  to  all 
people, — ^when  nations,  once  the  most  civilized  of  the 
earth,  shall,  by  their  political  debaucheries,  have  bronght 
themselves  to  a  state  of  enervation,  and  firom  one  fall  to 
another  sunk  into  eternal  lethargy  and  external  con- 
tempt, then — all  alliance  being  admitted  impossible  with 
societies  steeped  in  helpless  egotism,  the  flood-gates  of 
the  north  will  again  open  upon  us,  and  we  shall  have  to 
endure  a  last  great  invasion,  an  invasion  of  no  longer 
Ignorant  barbarians,  but  of  a  people  more  enlightened  and 
instructed  than  oorselves ;  for  they  will  have  been  taught, 
by  onr  excesses,  the  means  and  the  mode  of  ruling  oror  us. 
It  is  not  without  design  that  Providence  is  accumu- 
lating so  many  inactive  instruments  of  power  in  Eastern 
Europe.  A  day  will  come  when  the  sleeping  giant  will 
rise  up,  and  when  force  will  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of 
speech.  Vainly,  at  that  time,  will  dismayed  equality 
call  upon  the  old  aristocracy  to  rise  in  rescue  of  liberty. 
Arms  in  the  hands  of  those  too  long  unaccustomed  to 
their  use  will  be  weak  and  powerless.  Sooiety  will 
perish  tar  having  pnt  its  trust  in  empty  words,  and  then 
those  lying  echoes  of  opinion,  the  journals,  will  revel  in 
the  overthrow,  were  it  only  to  liave  something  to  relate 
for  one  month  longer.  They  will  kill  society  in  order  to 
live  upon  its  carcase. 

<3ennaay,  with  its  enlightraed  governments,  its  good 
sod  sensible  pei^le,  might  again  lay  in  Europe  the 
foandations  of  a  defensive  aristocracy  ;  bat  its  govern- 
ments are  not  one  with  its  people.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
become  the  mere  advance-guard  of  Bus8ia,ha8  oonverted 
bis  soldiers  into  silent  and  patient  revolutionists,  instead 
ft  having  availed  himself  of  their  good  dispositions  to 


render  them  the  natural  defenders  of  ancient  Europe,— 
that  only  portion  of  the  earth  where  rational  liberty 
has  hitherto  discovered  an  asylum.  In  Germany  it 
might  yet  be  possible  to  allay  the  storm  ;  in  Franee, 
England,  and  Spain,  we  can  now  do  no  more  than  await 
the  thunder-bolt.  A  return  to  religious  unity  would 
save  Enrope.  But  this  unity,  by  what  means  can  it  be 
restored;  by  what  new  miracles  will  it  enforce  its  olaima 
on  an  indifcrent  and  thankless  world  ;  by  what  autho- 
rity will  it  be  supported  t  This  is  a  secret  with  Qod. 
The  human  mind  proposes  problems,  it  is  the  Divine  ao> 
tion,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  time,  which  must  resolve  them. 

These  considerations  fill  me  with  painful  apprehen- 
sions for  my  own  country.  When  the  worid,  wearied 
withhslf  measures,  shall  have  taken  one  step  towwda 
tiie  tfsa,— when  religion  shall  b*  recognised  as  the 
only  important  principle  of  sooiety,  actuated  no  longer 
by  peridiable,  but  by  real,  that  is,  eternal  interests,— 
Paris,  iHvolous  Paris,  exalted  so  proudly  under  tbe 
reign  of  a  sceptical  philosophy,  Paris,  the  WMiton  capital 
of  indifference  and  of  oynieism,  will  it  preserve  its  sapM» 
macy  amid  generatiras  taught  by  fear,  sanotified  by 
chastisements,  undeceived  by  experience,  and  perfected 
by  meditation  ! 

The  reaction  would  have  to  proceed  from  Paris  itself. 
Dare  we  hope  for  such  a  prodigy  f  Who  will  assure  M 
that,  at  the  termination  of  the  epoch  of  destmction,  and 
when  the  new  light  of  faith  shall  illume  the  heart  of  all 
Europe,  the  centre  of  civilisation  shall  not  be  removed  I 
Who,  in  short,  shall  say,  whether  Prance,  cast  off  for 
her  impiety,  vrill  not  then  become  to  the  regenerated 
Catholics  what  Greece  was  to  the  esjrly  Christians,  the 
mined  temple  of  pride  and  eloquence  1  What  right  luu; 
she  to  hope  for  immunity  1  Nations  die  like  individuals, 
and  volcanic  nations  die  quickly. 

The  Marq^uis  is  a  good  Parisian  for  all  this. 
Go  where  he  will  he  still  finds  "nevertheless  it  is 
in  Paris  that  one  still  leads  the  most  pleasant  life." 
Its  old  aristocratic,  narrow  coteries  are  his  favourite 
models  of  society ;  the  very  heau-ideal  of  ease,  re- 
finement, and  true  good-breeding ;  the  g^reat  secret 
of  these  confederacies  being,  that  the  aristocratic 
class  kept  by  itself,  and  was  not  infested  by  the 
parvenus  who  have,  in  imposing  restraint,  de- 
stroyed its  charm ;  have  left  the  fashionable 
cotwie  in  short  no  more  a  refined  sort  of  "  Free 
and  Easy."  Yet  the  Marquis  has  some  sound 
ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  the  true  character 
of  all  good  society — which  certainly  is  not  a  crowd- 
ing together  of  people  for  display,  or  to  gratify 
their  vanity,  instead  of  meeting  for  pleasure ;  not 
the  merely  belonging  to  such  or  such  a  set,  esti- 
mated by  its  wealth,  rank,  and  numbers;  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  the  few  hundreds  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  and  excluding  all  besides. 

A  Frenchmanof  rank  andfamilyis  the  veryperson 
to  detect  the  assumed  consequence  of  his  country- 
men abroad ;  and  of  one  of  them,  who  was  caught 
in  the  steam-vessel,  we  have  this  clever  sketch  : — 

Our  Russian  ladies  have  admitted  into  their  little 
circle  a  French  merchant,  who  is  among  the  passengers. 
He  is  a  man  rather  past  the  middle  age,  full  of  great 
sdientes  connected  with  steam-boats  and  railroads,  but 
still  exhibiting  all  his  former  youthful  pretensions  ; 
agreeable  smiles,  gracious  mien,  winning  grimaces,  ple- 
beian gestures,  narrow  ideas,  and  studied  language. 
He  is,  notwithstanding,  a  good  fellow;  speaking  will- 
ingly, and  even  well,  when  he  speaks  on  subjects  with 
which  he  is  conversant ;  amusing  also,  though  self-suffi- 
cient, and  sometimes  rather  prosy. 

He  is  going  to  Russia  to  electrify  certain  minds  in  fa- 
vour of  some  great  industrial  undertakings.  He  travels 
as  agent  for  several  French  commercial  houses,  who 
have  associated,  he  says,  to  carry  into  effect  these  im- 
portant objects ;  but  his  head,  although  full  of  grave  com- 
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and  boa  mats  thai  luve  bMn.p«piilwiB  Pun  to  ttie  htM 
twMitgr  ytan.  Bcfon  tuning  i— rJimtjhnhnrl  b«e>  » 
laitcer  ;  and  be  lia  pnanred,  in  Ilis  air  and  ttttitmdaa, 
MOW •maaiig tacts  of  hiafiraanriirofeiBioB.  UAuem 
ap«akBt«  the  RuMiMn  wttinat-aUoding  to  AaMklin- 
tmauiir  ia  awtten  ulMorj  daMa^tiMt ;  kotliii  f uBitjr 
18  loo  ralpablo  to  b«o«M  otta>iTt,Dr't»«Xflito  anytUng 
boyoad  » 1— gh 

WliSBjniigSigV  hr»  carta  tMdarghi— w  B|ion«h»  ladieB{ 
wlwn4M]«Biii«thBP<inMaM«widtiMjr«r<waMw,in 
Mds  bis  Cleak  uomd  him  vitlt  a  thsktarieai'ia :  Ut 
stoie  of  Bongg  and  sayings,  although  joriabia  <ii«Mcte^ 
rtMMb  atatmu«9rSiea  rtnuigars.  In  littenlag  to  'him, 
ttey  aeMD'to  bciicTB  thex  an  on  •  *int'io  Pari*^-  Wbt 
•NOWRililM  of  lllis  Bpcainen  of  Fmaili  iiumhh  bjr  no 
»«Mi»  Btrikfi  tham^^^betaiu*  t^  do  aot  eompMfawtd  Ms 
•ooweoritoscopef  a  langnigfe  wMok  thoy  gaimot'mk- 
denlud  ctMwtdiigiHttheiB;  beaiikaj  ponoas  faelongt- 
iat  taKtUjgMi  soei^  un  aawaya  tin  last  tobe an- 
uojed  or  alanaod.  3%»  fear  of  baing  lowenedii^'ptritioB 
does  not  obligetibetB  to  tiico  ofibnae  at  emttjObtg  tkat 
ia  said. 

Tb*  oU  Ptinee  K-~-  and  myself  laugh  bottraen  MP- 
MlTMatthalangvage  to  wiriehtbty  Ustea;  ^ey  laa^ 
m  thete  part  trifii  tiie  innooenoa  of  an  ignoiaace  unae- 
4iii«iiit«d  >rith  tha  point  yihate  gowl  taste  oaaaas,  and 
whew  Fimeb  Tulgarity  begioBk 

Vulgadty  oeiaBaiMes  m  soon  as  the  indtridaaltUiiks 
i^arwdiiig  it)  avoh  a  <iMaght  aaver  ooanrsteyMsons 
poifoctiy  sine  of  Uieir  «mi  good  bitediog. 

Whan  (ha  gaity  of  tiifl .  ox-hLDoer  banMea  tat|Mr4oo 
«zabenDt,  the  Rnisiaa  ladies  modanto  (t  by  ainglog, 
in  tbak  tats,  aoau  of  thoso  natioaid  aim  of  wUdi  the 
melancholy  and  originality  greatly  charm  met 

?nto  Pr^i«a8s  I«*— ..haa  Bii^  to  as  some  airs  of  the 
Bnssiaii  gypsies,  whioh,  to  my  graa4  smprisa,  bi^g  tlie 
Spanish  boleros  to  my  mud.  TlisGitaaoBDfAndalDsiaare 
«f  the  same  mee  as  the  Roaaiaa  gyi«es.  'Hiis-  popnla- 
tion  dispersed,  ooe  knews  sot  by  srhat  affOicy,  ihrongh- 
oat  all  Burppe,  has  praserrad  in  erary  iregion,  itomsn- 
oais,  its  traditions,  and  its  national  soi^. 

Mr.  Btirtow  is  not  more  of  an  enthusiast  for  the 
gypsies,  whether  of  Spain  or  the  North,  than  DeCusr 
tine.— 'The  Russian  latUee  who  hadtJie  good  fot^ 
tune  tohe  hisfeUow-psasengeisobtainfld  mtiehof  his 
fatonr.  They  Weregood-hnmonred  and  unafifected. 

They  never  tire  of  asking  about  MadenoiaeUe  Raahel 
or  Dnprez,  the  two  great  dramatia  stan.4tf  ti»  dt^. 
They  long  to  draw  to  their  own  ooontry.tlw  oi^ebtated 
talents  which  they  cannot  obtaifi  permiadon  t«  wu»  add 
see  among  us, 

^  'When  the  French  laneeijtlie  memaBtila  nllitajce, 
joins  in  the  conversation,  it  is  genersJQy  to  iatempt  It 
There  is  theq  auce  to  be  la«ghtar,  nagbig,  piti  Bo»ian 
dances.  "  , 

This  gaiety,  innocent  as  it  i«,  has  provisd  oftwive  to 
two  Americans  going  to  Petersburg  «n  business.  These 
Inhabitants  of  the  New  World  do  not  permit  themselveB 
even  a  smile  at  the  foolish  pleasates  ioie  yoiug  ,£010- 
pean  women.  They  do  not  perceive  that  liberty  and 
carelessness  aire  the  safegnaMs  of  youtMU  hearts.  Their 
puiitaidsm  rebels  not  (mly  agahist  Ueence,  but  against 
miitb  3  tii^  are  Janseaisis  of  As  Protestant  8<Aool;  to 
please  them,  life  must  be  made  One  protraeiad'  flineraL 
Happily,  the  ladies  we  have  on  board  do  not  trouble 
themselves  to  render  any  reason  to  these  pedantic  mer- 
dtants.  Thair  maunefs  aM  mote  iteple  than  most  of  the 
women  of  &»  north,  wh6,  Wbeii  they  aotne  to  Pttis,  be- 
lieve themsehes  ob^ged  to  diltott  their  wbole  natura  itt 
order  to  seduce  us.  Our  fair  fellow-paaseagers  plMae 
without  seeming  to  think  of  pleasing..  Their  French  ao- 
«nt  also  appears  to  «e  better  than  that  of  most  of  the 
PoUsb  women  whom  I  have  met  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 
In  speaking  oar  ladgvage,  th^  do  not  pwtend  to  oor. 
rpct  It,  but  endeavour  to  speak  as  we  speatmidvBiT 
pearly  succeed.  ' 

A  Efreat  Bdmisslon  thjs  for  a  Parlswn ;  for  euch, 


wepaniiri:,  iBtlie'«oalnqp«Ute  traavHcajmsfilerf 
hisprdfessioBS. 

WTieri  the  travdler  reached  CronstadL  dw  Em- 
peror was  there  acting  his  annual  naval  farce  vidi 
his  fleets  of  which  imperial  axautement  it  is  » 
mM'ked^^ 

Poerillty  on  %  grand  scale  ajipesrs  to  me  a  nsaibM 
(Uttg,  impossSfde  except  under  a  t^fraowy,  «f  whJA  it  is, 
perli^M,  the  most  terrible  resolt !         .  .      . 

As  regards  myadl^  this  aftildiak  CalDanshynastui 
pradi«iMa«B;iaAto>admir»  wtei  I  bmqt  oxpact  io  steii 
th«  interior  of  Ijie  empire.  To  adauie  Bostia  ia.i^ 
pnaakifS  it  byvatwy  it  ie  neeeaaaay  to  fnget  iittf- 
mmtcb  to  Ba^d  t^  th«  Tbamee.  The  £h(  is  tb 
imsfa  of  deatii ;  the  Wt>  of  Ufe. 

ISMTagalatioBB  of  tiie  eMtOBi«)ioiiaa  pwndM 
offensive  to  the  French  trareller  and  Us  astiic 
companions  as  they  do<*to  all  who  are  snbjeeted  to 
the  insolent  annoyance  of  its  Officials. 

It  has  faaen  ao  mwsti  tii«  vastom  ft»'tiM<d]«nof 
every  country  to  ^ise  St.  Petersburg,  flal  a  fif- 
ferent  strain  sounds  harshly  j  yet  we  suspect  tLsl 
there  is  truth  of  painting  m  well  as  forcaiatk 
foUowingdescriptionof  thisefaillingca^fal;  &ii^ 
periisps,  what  is  absurd  and  Inoongruoos  is  fA 
fotward,  and  what  is  picturesque  and  jnetio], 
left  in  the  background  :— 

Nothing  can  be  mem  melaacholy  than  the  a^ect  «f 
natura  in  the  a4>proach  to  St.  Petazsbu!g.  Asooewi- 
vances  up  the  Oul^  tha  Qat  marshes  of  I^ria  teraiute 
in  a  little  waving  line  drawn  between  the  sJsy  ud  He 
sea  ;  this  line  is  Russia,  It  presents  the  si^eaiaBK  »f 
a  wat  lowland,  wiUi  h^ra  ajid  there  afewWi«htms 
thinly  soattered.  The  landecape  is  void  of  otgeettud 
colours  ;  has  no  boundS|«nd  yot  no  subUmity.  It  las 
just  light  enough  to  be  vieibb ;  the  giey  inoo;  euil 
well  accords  with  the  pale  sua  whicfa  illaniiies  it,Mt 
A»m  overhead,  but  &oa  near  the  lioiiio%  or  almit  in- 
dead  from  below^-f-so  aoute  ia  tiie  angle  wbidi  tbedi- 
liqua  lays  form  with  the  surface  of  this  unikToarai  ail- 
In  lUusia  the  finest  days  h^vQ  a  hluieb  disiaesi,  if 
the  nights  are  marked  by  a  clearness  wUd;  taiynsXi 
the  da^s  are  clothed  with  an  obscmrity  whieh  aUas. 
>  .  I  have  never  seen,  iatktc 
proaches  to  any  other  great  ci^,  a  landsewe  »  swlu- 
tholy  as  th^  hwks  of  the  Neva.  The  caa^xi^sf  Bme 
is  a  desert ;  but  what  picturesque  objects,  what  |a(t  as- 
sociations, what  light,  what  fire,  what  peebyi  >f  ^  >a^ 
be  allowed  the  expression,  I  would  say,  what  pHtin 
animates  this  religions  land  I  To  reach  St  FttOltali 
you  must  pass  a  desert  of  water  framed  iaadMHtof 
peat  earth  ;  sesi,  shore,  and  sky,  areallhleadedjalaMt 
jniiror ;  butsodaU,  so  tarnished,  that  itreAaottsmjv 

In  the  aichi)»ctnie  and  pnblic  bwMingsof^ 
Petersbutg,  the  Graoian  atehitectuie  and  aadlfW 
sw,  it  is  alleged,  as  mucfa  burlesqued  as  BritiAna 
of  war  seem  to  be  by  the  vessels  and  eqilpiwitt »' 
the  Imperial  navy;  and  Russia,  notwithstsniUlV''* 
foEoed  civilisation,  is  held  to  be  essentially  tbeaune 
countary  it  was  (2u«e  eeMturiea  ago,  when  Itms  tkn 
described  by  Barbri  Heberstein,  the  amhussAff  to 
the  Czar  of  that  period,  from  the  BupeWf  M**' 
wilian,  father  of  Charles  V. 

'<He(tbe  ciar)  speaks^  and  H.  is  d«M ;  ike  liftiu^ 
fortunes  a£  laity  and  dergy,  nofalea  aad  baqhen,aB^ 
pendon  his  snpteoe  wilL  Ha  >  anawjMiidad  w* 
cootiadiotiM,andtall  he  doas-isidaelqedaSatiMtav* 
though  it  ware' done. by  DaiJrfAFihaSiiaDaBsaB 
persnodsd  that  their  priaoeiattie  aketntsr  vtO»i^ 
decrees.  Thus,  'God  and  flu  prinof.lKiMvMlf'i* 
and  tht  Minca  know,'-  an  comMon  jntdaa  tttgm^ff^ 
them.  Nothing  can  equal  tbeir  seal  Dtr  hit  Mti"*' 
OnB,»f  ki»  primipal  oOaant »  venenklegMf'A'ix'^ 
tan,  fpimeijy  ambMsador  in  SpaiO)  cane  is  iteet  «<■> 
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tmt'tt^iyAtte  ilOHtra.  'Ila  galloped,  hi*  hotM^  «Md  di«r 
played  all  the  activity  of  a  youug  man,  ui^il  1i»  ,9iveat 
fell  from,  hia  hroyr  ^  f  «d  Trhen  I  «spres$ed  my  sui^jrise 
to  iim, '  J^h,  Montuur  le  Baron,'  he  replied,  "•  «w  >me 
our  mttrtign  in  a  •maimer  cUtogetker  diftreiafrenK  tkat  t* 

"  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  the  charactet^  ^  ItiWr 
siiw«»ti«a '<viMicb^  £g(rafta4,sucb.!V>iW>fra(8,;iar  wlwtiier 
it.  isi  4tei  »)t^«rat»  ti^qiselir^a  ,yii»  h*w  ox9n,  Ahis  c1uh> 
aeter  to  the  nation."    ■  ,      ■'     ,  ,   „i 

^'"'Oasthwthaa'finiaikaB'tlte  picttise^  '   ' 

■  •  At  tBl«  pyesteiJt  &t>f  ybri  wi«  tewr.ibotH  MipMisianttl* 
flfteMbnrg,  nttmkew  «f  RassiUia  dwriSta^  v«ttb  i^ttB^ 
Ott' tMpf^Htods  aiM9  «(  th^vM^^f  4h&  Envewf^ 
kUa,  faMtgnifymg  thtlM  feaslfa.'^nol^MA  tt^uVleS  Mlb^ 
self  with  dwelling  upon  fflie'ln^aBe.  '  - '"Hm  ittoM  (if'tlie 
fyitpetot  fa^tm^tj'  Omj  wiTi  '  Y«a.;.it:mik-a»Mate 
^B^^l)j,de(i^oyiftj,b»pWMi>8iflg«i    .    •   .  •    ,     .  '  :■ 

The  lijUov^iig  i^  ^ei  m]!i»iJ(o^,pi  ,^  .tofbyie^i'e 
first  impressiona  «•>  tl)fl  rstteeta  ^ind  hptela  ^-.^ ;  , ' 

t'  •  XMim>nwa«nts  «f  Uw  msa  i«(hwi)  I.  n4iact>mi«<i  btiff 
;^  cooslnaiDed  ;  ^yerj;  ge^nre  expressed,  i^.will-whii^i 
waa  not  their  owa.  The  morniflg  is  tlie  time  fof' com- 
missions and  errands,  and  not  One  individual  appeared 
tohe'WtilkiBgoithtsoiniaeo^tntd.  tobserttdffewgood^ 
jMlmig'WCaieB^andleanliM'gii'lidi'Ti]ic«>;  ereijtking 
WMs  4f^>i^  regolft?  aa  j^  a  b^rrock-i  f^i^xj,  ^iseie- 
line  leigns  throughont  Russia. ,  Ihei  aspect  of  ihf^  «on^ , 
iry  makes  me  regret  Spain  as  much  as  though  1  had 
been  bom  an  Andalusian :  it  i8  itot,  fabtMver,  the  heat 
wMcK'  r  waitt,  ttit  that  here  M  ali&oAt  nifib<:alling  ;  it  is 
light  and  light-hesrtedhes^.  -Ldve  aM'  l{bb>rty  Kr'ihe 
'lieart;  brilliancy  and  tartety  of  coIobt  ftr  the'  ere,  are 
fcer^  Bnknown  :  Jn  a  \iOTd,  RniMa  iS  ift  All  respMts  tfie 
'vcff  *ppoSltfe  of  "Spain.  ■"  Fabcy  can  ilttbst'  descry  "the 
'sWflaw  of  dtoth  hoVetingOTer 'flits  pbrticto  of  the  gitfbe. 

■  'NtfW  apperars  a  oatah^  rfRcer  Jwissinfe  tt'fiill  gallop 
t6'<yar  an  order  t^  «wne  (joimnaBdlog  bffleer ;  then  a, 
fcWassear  «lirty!^  an  ord^ir  to  soine  protinei jl  goVfeiinor, 
ptt-hApS  at  the  otlre*  extremity  of  tlie  empire,  Witther 
H*  Jwoeeeda  in  a  kiWtto,  h  Httte  Ruflsitiir  chiHot,  Witli-i 
dttt  sprliigS  w  stmffed  seat.  TMs  rehiclft,  ijeirea  by  an 
©M  beitded  coachaan,  rapidly 'eonyeys  the-  coWlej,i 
'^rhoseTanft  wonld  prevent  Ma  using  ai  inore  cftn;m()dio«3 
■c^ltiikge  had  Ire  one'at  his  difeposal,'  Next  are  siep  fciit 

wiMfers  i^ttirtmfe  frtm  eStiertis*  to  Ihfeit  '^ai*»3,  iii' 
Mder  -to  ■  rtidHte-  orden '  frtm  their  captain.  ■  This-  auto- ' 
-jUtMt  pbpulattmij resembles  ohis  Sld^"6t%  i^ess^B^iitd,, 
'•NMr^^fitagleiiidiyidual  causes  the  1ii«Veniynt^  bf  all 
Ifcffifiaceffj'but'trtiere  the  BdveSteorr  Is 'ittvi^Ie,  One 
liathet  bote*  H*r  tespirca  here  eitWJit'  Tjy  'an  iiii^irial 
'Mdier^  'consequent  ererythlng  is  dull,  fermal,  aid 
Bpbttfess. '  Klenc«' presides  over  and 'paralyses  liftj. 
'Oi&een^eoMhtMtl,  Ooasacliia,  ^erft,  courtiers,  ill  s^iVante 
'M<M''ti<t''8aitte'tB<^r^bIiBd]y'0b«y  tite  orders  whifih 
Ihi^f'iMiiet'AiidersteJdd  ;  it  i^  ieerttuitly  ttt6  perfection  of 
■iboiplfaw )  btil  the  ^t  tif  gaUh>  peri^tion  db^-not 
■gntJiifimelitKTtuibtiealtai^  lOMidniy.  be^  obtained  by 
,|J»l^,e»tirf[4>SflnFA^ii)dflp«n4<»»(!(^.,  ,  Awongtlw  He<W^« 
.bersft  of  time  and  6f  wiU,  ya  see  oply  bodies  wi^ant 
sbtlu ;  and  tremble  16  think  tliat,'for  so  va^t  a  mult^tu^^ 
'dfattos  Bind  legs,  thtre  t9*filT  one- heiiJ.'  '  .  i  i  ' 
•  .'Wh0i'F«tet)tti»^eiJt>ee«abltek*d<«liitiBh«iiei««Ue<t 

Ms^p^J9,t^^e,gaMw^.a4IWsi8t^^t^«a,<^li  t^s  w^irafB,!^ 
chaoged  his  nation  into  a  r^meht  of  ;nuteL  of  wbi^h  b$ 
d^&dllifaiiMJlf'Jtnd'ldssQocegspra'tliili^rediiary  colonels. 
Let  the  reader  imagine  the  Mttbitioh}  fltt>  tfitMt.-  and 
adI:Miit>'<dUi;  yMA>iii  it  wi»  in  operation  dtaridgil  fatkte 
«£|iia«r}  iieitUslafaHl>«ouc«!TO  'cnl«b6CM««f  «tt 'flttii 
^itnctllatai'aoeisIiancldMnestiohapnlatw)  atitl,>ln  inlae* 
:«f  <4Ua«(y  lat  faiita  Jirte«ire '  to' himaelf  tl«:  aatt«(««il 'i^tii' 
tian  af  im  ^ertestltsB  thoi^lt  keoni  iaitrigu^^-'bitii'e^ 
'Jntadse  tlw  inMc;  te  e««M>tial>t*  snMeM!/  fiBl»»y,nei 
%iAVi»Uxi9  tha  tdea  of,  tte '«lmJwt^ 'c^Qitipleie  afVtXtmt 
:|nd«pli  of :tB»  wUi  4f 'WW'iBMdTer  tke-wOKof '<3k)<d^ 
■Mrilie  wis  nndsMtand  RosUBt.  '  '■ '^     ■'■•■'■ 

- 1  ^ii»  ttw  uoniag  Advanoei,  li»  tltj  t«tomg»3a«*e  noii^; 
^tfwtrt,)i9WbT8ii,  »yi^9»r&ig  noM  ptfyoao  sees  oUiy 


eikni«gtB,lUt)e'tli6tiligliidedi  fbirfe)e^aaiic,'cakiryhig^  at 
thel  Ml  ^(leed  <of  Uicix .  two,-  tfoak'^  -as  ais '  Latses,  people 
alwaya  'ia>haMe>>btaaaBO  theu'Iift';i«<  pasmd'ir^t 
makng  Atir.  tnjr.  f  Icaniratwithfat  :any  alterioi  oiai 
r-rfilaaetire  for  itsiowpiaiJca^  is.htte  a  tUng  naknaww  -i 
■  Tkia»4ImMBt:alItheigMa*'<»tiMttwh0tvi8it  Rijirii»<to 
la^r.Mn  fiuU  of  tto  fyma  they  haie  as^oiied;  alMoten^ 
BeiMr.tMnain.bejrDad  a  vary bnaf  pariod ) !if  ^rthe?' 
prolong  their  stay,  they  wrong  their  t«dpMl '' Tha^itt 
pfjthifl  adnntiir'iBinaft^aaiBfate  to  tha: SttrntaUL-'iVio- 
tUotioggfi  tkat^i^iEiii^isponluiaoiuilr.dteptfaentitlllioiily 
Ure  gBPWinihaihat-biniBe..  .ItiHifcmiart.wm  vaverk^ 
a-haEdyf^BilLs' .  'I    i.:.'.  i,-.- .-.,.■.  „■  :  .r., -'^/u   ;u"i>)' 

.  At  >liie.Udtal  de  Oouleoj  Iflnaidia  de^meMtadFUaMh 
iniikeepiBr.  >  biiaihiaan'iis  nt  ppetea^iiiarfly:ftall;'Bd(«i> 
oouat  ef-liM  maiiii^jBfof 'theOiaad-Dnolhebs  Mktia  ;>*»'d 
b*  app4and;aimoBt  jbufoytd'Ob-being'olUigail'tO'MoalW 
aaobeviignp^'  and  'coaaaiineatly  ga<e>faMise}f'')iliti« 
tjmobU  to'aBq>mMo4Bta  msji  Afttr  semmll'^]<arttyi!,''I 
waa^dtlbagth  eGtai>iiahfai  <a  tfta'  seoMid^tMij'toifdti)^ 
«olfiigrpiiaMmeBt8„j]onnitiagjbf .  tA  titrtei  ii»at>)tii>VtA 
Befte^dhBolMZ^  the  whdle  wiUnoat  «aitbiQ8!«r  t*lbd«ii^ 
blinds,  though  there  is  a  sun  for  twenty-two  hour^  daily 
«iiavatiMiliOiiKni,:ttie  qbh^oa  ray»  of  whi6h 'jieMti'ate 
IBMB  fiiLty  into ttfae. houses  tfaaa the- tOB  of  AUriMjwMeli 
&i]a  diracftjipan.t^e<raoft.  <eheaif  of  thiff  MdgM^  l«- 
semt>laiithat  etia,  Ua^ihiehokediiith^dtutiKlki'ehttfgM 
with  exhalations  of  inseatBmlhgkd  with  iM)k,'forauit; 
alMgethetaalaAmiMiteTe'that  ir  lOMpffMtdAlei  '"  -' 
..;S«afael}Fwaai  iiiBtaliedia'<U6«biMe  thftb^h«'ih.t)gi(« 
of  the  night  haoiilgigot  Uie4>Btterof  siyctitlosity'jW'hioh 
it«nUt>i>i|nfaBteitO'a^  fcrth  i«ida(M6«^^iri&'al  It(rge 
unknoTB  citr).I.:la^'down^!wiappe4i'M  a^  tk)ak,>on  'bt'h 
iitimbn^' leatW  Bofa,'and  «Hipi'  pNAAiadty'  dtriiig^^ 
three  minutai.;    ..•.:'.■  ■-    •'    i'  •  ■  «   ■'•■•         i: 

:;itt'th«.endiiof  tinatfaMl  woke-iii'  a  tgrtv^  M<]  op 
otBtiog:  my  eyiea  npoB'the'  dtfi^,  what  a<4ght  awaSted 
tbem  It— Aik-ownfcatU-nng  ia«Ba  :  'thiB|;«itttiist'bto  CftllM 
by  t^r  pr*per  name'^I  war  lc«^i«4,  It^M'^dgvoUred 
Witltbttg^  Bassia  isj  i!ithi«re«p«Dt,'#»t  a  whiMnferio): 
tQ:S|)aiii  I  bpt  in  -Uieieontk  wte  ekt  both  eontole  a«d  Be~ 
cure  ourselves  .m  the- ^apen  air'^'herei  WeTbtanliu  VlH- 
Rjrisijoed  wjt^^  tile  euemy,  aud  the  war  is  cousequently 
more  Sjiii^uihe.  I  began  throwing  oif  luy  clothes  and 
Odllhig  for  help.  What  a  prospect  for  the  night  !  This 
thdught'waflb'me  cry  out  more  lustily.  A  Russian 
yr^^n  aBII«4lWi.  I  made  him  understand  that  I  wished 
to  Bee  bia  mutter.  The  master  kept  me  waiting  a,  long 
time;  and  when  he  at  length  didcome,auJ  was  informed 
^th4'nstn)e>«f  my  tronble,  he  began  to  laugh,  and  scon 
left  this  ^oofflj  tolling  me  that  1  should  become  accu«- 
talatd'to' {tifctr  that  it  was  the  same  everywhere  ill 
Betamdnirig.  Ho  first  advised  me,  however,  never  to 
seat  myself  on  a  Russian  sofa,  because  the  domestics, 
.w4o  always  earry  about  with  them  legions  of  insects, 
aledp  on  thooe  urticles  of  furniture.  To  tranquillize  me 
■he  fiiiitherBtateil,  that  the  vermin  would  not  follow  nie 
if  I  kept  at  a  pioper  distance  from  the  furniture  in  which 
■they  haill'flxied' their  abode.  The  inns  of  Petersburg  re- 
*«nlble  ea»»T8iiserais,  where  tlio  traveller  is  simply 
bouwd,'  btir  not  waited  upon,  unless  by  his  own  servauts. 
■ '■■■'Wiig'IfnB  bad  enough;  and  tlio  private  houses 
Wtid^.'^alaceS  are  equally  infested  \vitli  veiiuiu'. 
iJjeasuring  £tussian  wvUigation  .'ly  the  virtue  of 
«)eanluie69»  it  mosf  bt'oonfatsedtkatkisiiefy'tftw 
jB  the;Btit«{i«an'.seaie. 

TW  rariotis  objects  seen  in  teterabiij^,  ^ml  ti« 
recoUectiqn^  i^ejr  luspire^  did  not  uuifi^ase  tbe 
tfareller'Ka^Ouraitiflii ,;  iiut  iMflaeiked  fWxfiartl'Wtttl 

i»ith  ths^Ottfce.'ai!'  £feucH€^rib^  ffia  ab,6ut  to't^^e 
■^ce ;  iili4,«i^.j(fe|rquisi  fWi:(gTi,%  J'x^ndb,.  .4m- 
liaissad»r^,o1)t^$oe4'Uberty  to  be  pnsant  aft'tJilgdiM- 
poaiog  ceremonjn,  and  mvt  aonaetiiihg  ef  tht)>ei0flr«^ 
ijotdf-Ujeipot^kii  ThiBni8iriagfet6bl(:^li;ciol)tlio 
annirei^ry  of  tb?.deB^ictipp.j)f  tl^e.B»s^'(iSliat 
flnt  ti^ehddns  ;physical  olow  to  despotic  power 
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in  France,)  and  exactly  fifty  years  after  that  me- 
morable event.  It  was  in  the  Imperial  chapel  that 
the  traveller  fiist  saw  the  man  whose  fiat  forma 
the  destiny  of  sixty  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
After  the  endless  descriptions  that  hkve  been 
given  of  this  Potentate,  penetration  and  delicacy, 
as  well  as  some  originality,  are  found  in  the  por- 
traiture of  De  Custine : — 

The  predominant  expression  of  his  eenntenDioa  is  ihat 
of  a  restless  severity,  i^ch  strikes  a  beholder  at  the 
first  glance ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  regularity  of  hisftattares, 
eoavsys  by  no  means  a  pleasant  impression.  Physiogno- 
ailsts  pretend,  with  mneh  reason,  that  the  hardness  of 
the  heart  iojnres  the  beauty  of  the  eoantenanoe.  Never- 
theless, this  expression  in  the  Emperor  Nicholas  appears 
to  be  the  resnlt  of  experience  rather  than  the  work  of 
nature.  By  what  long  and  cruel  snflkrings  lanst  not  a 
man  have  been  tortnted,  when  his  oonntenance  excites 
fear,  notwithstanding  the  voluntary  eenfideaoe  that  noble 
features  inspire. 

A  man  charged  wlHi  the  management  and  direction, 
in  its  most  minute  details,  of  some  immense  machine, 
incessantly  fears  the  derangement  of  one  or  other  of  its 
various  parts.  He  who  obeys  suffers  only  according  to 
the  precise  measure  of  the  evil  inflicted  :  he  who  com- 
mands, suffers  first  as  other  men  suS'er,  and  afterwards 
that  common  measure  of  evil  is  multiplied  a  hundred- 
fold for  him  by  the  workings  of  imagination  and  self-love. 
Responsibility  is  the  punishment  of  absolute  power. 

If  he  be  the  primum  mobiU  of  all  minds,  he  becomes 
the  centre  also  of  all  griefs  :  the  more  he  is  dreaded  the 
more  he  is  to  be  pitied. 

He  to  whom  is  accorded  unlimited  rale  sees,  even  in 
the  common  ooennencea  of  life,  the  ^ectre  of  revolt. 
Persuaded  that  his  rights  are  sacred,  be  recognises  no 
bounds  to  them  bnt  those  of  his  own  intelligence  and 
will;  and  he  is,  therefore,  subject  to  constant  annoyance. 
An  unlucky  fly,  buzzing  in  the  Imperial  palace  during 
a  ceremony,  mortifies  the  Emperor  :  the  independence 
of  nature]  appears  to  him  a  bad  example  :  everything 
whieh  he  cannot  subject  to  his  arbitrary  laws  becomes 
in  his  eyes  as  a  soldier,  who  in  the  heat  of  battle  revolts 
against  his  officer.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  a  military 
chief,  and  every  day  with  him  is  a  day  of  battle. 

Nevertheless,  at  times,  some  gleams  of  softness  temper 
the  imperious  looks  of  this  monarch,  and  then  the  ex- 
pression of  affability  reveals  all  the  native  beauty  of  bis 
classic  features.  In  the  heart  of  the  husband  and  the 
fether  humanity  triumphs  for  a  moment  over  the  policy 
of  the  prince.  When  the  sovereign  rests  f^om  his  task 
of  imposing  the  yoke  upon  bis  subjects,  he  appears 
happy.  This  combat  between  the  primitive  dignity  of 
the  man  and  the  affected  gravity  of  the  sovereign  appears 
to  me  worthy  the  attention  of  an  observer  :  it  occupied 
mine  the  greater  part  of  the  time  I  passed  in  the  chapeh 

The  Emperor  is  above  the  nsual  height  by  half  a 
head ;  his  figure  is  noble,  although  a  little  stiff :  he  has 
practised  from  his  youth  the  Russian  custom  of  girding 
the  body  above  the  loins  to  such  a  degree  as  to  push  up 
th»  stomach  into  the  chest,  which  produces  an  unnatural 
swelling  or  extension  about  the  ribs,  that  is  as  ijqjurious 
to  the  health  as  it  is  tingraceful  in  appearance. 

This  voluntary  deformity  destroys  all  freedom  of 
movement,  Impairs  the  elegance  of  the  shape,  and  im- 
parts an  air  of  constraint  to  the  whole  person.  They 
■ay  that  when  the  Emperor  loosens  his  dress,  the  viscera, 
suddenly  giving  way,  are  disturbed  for  a  moment  in 
their  equilibrium,  whiob  produces  an  extraordinary 
prostration  of  strength,  llie  bowels  may  be  displaced 
— they  cannot  be  got  rid  of. 

The  Emperor  has  a  Grecian  profile — the  forehead 
high,  bat  receding ;  the  nose  straight,  and  perfectly 
formed  ;  the  mouth  very  finely  cut ;  the  face,  which  in 
shape  is  rather  a  long  oval,  is  noble  ;  the  whole  air 
military,  and  rather  German  than  Slavonic.  His  car- 
riage and  his  attitudes  are  naturally  imposing.  He 
expects  always  to  be  gased  at,  and  never  for  a  moment 
foi^ets  tlukt  he  is  so.    It  may  eYe,n  be  said  tliat  he  likes 


this  homsg*  of  th*  eyes.  H«  {Assn  -tlie  frneimt  paui  a. 
his  existence  in  the  opai  air,  at  laviews,  or  in  rafod 
jonnnys. 

In  examining  attentively  the  fine  peraon  of  this  ioM' 
vidual  on  whose  will  hangs  the  fete  sf  eo  aiaoy  otheK, 
I  have  remarked  with  involuntary  pity  that  be  eaiiBS* 
smile  at  Ike  same  tine  with  the  eyes  and  the  maafh,  a 
want  of  harmony  which  denotes  perpetual  eonstraiatj  and 
which  makes  one  remember  with  regret  that  easy  natural 
grace,  so  conspicuous  in  the  less  regular  but  more  agree- 
able countenance  of  his  brotlier,  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
The  latter,  always  plewhig,  bad  y*t,  a*  times,  aa  aa- 
snmed  manner.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  nai*  meete] 
but  he  has  an  habitual  expression  of  sevwity,  which 
sometimes  gives  the  idsa  of  bwshnesa  and  inflexibilitj. 
If,  however,  he  is  less  fascinating,  he  is  mora  fion  tbaa. 
his  late  brother ;  but  then  it  most  be  added,  that  h» 
has  also  a  proportionately  greater  need  of  firmaeSB. 
Graceful  courtesy  ensures  authority,  by  removing  tbe 
desire  of  resistance.  This  jndicioas  economy  in  the 
exercise  of  power  is  a  seoiet  of  which  the  Empoist 
Nicholas  is  igaoraat ;  he  is  one  who  d^ints  to  be 
obeyed,  where  others  denre  to  be  loved. 

'Aie  fignre  of  the  Empress  is  yezj  elegant;  and 
tbou^  she  is  extremely  thin,  I  find  an  indefiitaU* 
grace  about  her  whole  peisos.  Her  mien,  far  fiBB 
being  haughty,  as  I  had  been  informed,  is  expressive  of 
an  habitual  resignation.  On  entering  the  chapel  she 
was  much  affected,  and  I  thought  Aie  was  going  to 
Unt.  A  nervous  convulsion  agitated  evsiy  feature  <rf 
her  face,  and  caused  her  head  slightly  to  shaka.  Ha 
soft  blue,  but  rather  sunken  eyes,  told  of  deep  snffaringn 
supported  with  aagelis  caUaaess. 

There  is  far  more  said  aboint  the  Empressihan  her 
passive  and  insignificant  character  warrants ;  hut 
she  took  pains  to  ba  gracious  to  the  Marquis  ;  And 
he  is  a  £>ysl  aad  gallant  Frenchman  of  the  viA 
regime.  The  Empress  would  seem,  at  best,  Snt 
the  first  slave  in  tlie  Empire  of  the  Czar;  and  the 
least  among  them  all  to  be  envied. 

It  seems  emphatically  true  ia  Rosus,  that  lonr 
gnage  is  given  to  men  to  enable  thean  to  conceal 
their  thoughts.  This  is,  indeed,  the  main  us*'  of 
language  wherever  thought  is  fettered. 

It  is  a  general  rule  never  to  utter  a  word  which  can 
excite  much  interest :  neither  he  who  speaks,  nor  )ie 
who  listens,  mnst  allow  it  to  be  seen  that  the  sabfeet  'nt 
conversation  merits  oontinned  alteation,  or  awvkM*  axt-f 
warm  feelings.  All  the  resoarees  of  Isagnage  mm 
exhausted,  in  order  to  banish  f^om  diseoune  idea  . 


sentiment,  without,  however,  appearing  to  repress  them, 
whieh  would  hegaui^.  The  excessive  constraint  which 
resaits  &<om  tfafe  prodigious  labour, — prodigie«B  espe- 
cially through  the  art  with  which  it  is  eomealeAy.U- 
embitters  the  life  of  the  Ruaaians.  S«eh  a  toment 
serves  as  an  expiatioa  for  the  men  who  vehmtM&y 
deprive  themselves  of  the  two  greatest  gifts  of  God~- 
miad,  aad  its  organ,  speech ;  in  otbo'  words,  tkooglit 
and  liberty. 

The  more  I  see  of  Russia,  the  more  I  approve  tibe 
conduct  of  the  Emperor  in  fotbiddiag  his  sabjecto  U> 
travel,  and  in  rendering  aoceas  to  bis  own  montry  diffi- 
cult to  foreigners.  The  political  systMaafRossia  Mold 
not  survive  twenty  yeara'  f^ee  oommanicatioa  wilh  th* 
west  of  Europe,  {iisten  not  to  tiie  fictions  of  the  Bna*- 
siuis  :  they  mistake  pomp  for  elegance,  laxary  fitr 
politeness,  a  powerftU  peliee,  aad  a  dread  of  govcm- 
ment,for  the  ftaadameBtal  piuieiples  «f  ioeisty.  Aeecotf- 
iog  to  their  aotioos  discipliiie  is  oivilisaUon.  Nobwitb- 
stuiding  all  their  preteasions  to  good  maaners,  tiMr 
superficial  aciueation,  their  preeeeiens  eorm^OB.aad 
their  fitoility  of  oemttfebeeiding  and  appropiiwtiBg  the 
materialism  of  life,  the  Russiaas  are  n«t  yet  eiviiizsd. 
They  are  enrolled  and  driUed  Tartars,  and  nothiig  ■«!«. 

I  wish  it  not  to  be  iaferred  that  they  are  therSbn  to 
be  despised :  the  more  their  nental  radeoaM  is  con- 
cealed under  the  softer  fyitma  Ot  social  iBtereoon^  the 
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!  fonaidftble  t  consider  tfaem.  As  retgards  oivflisv 
tian,  they  have  beea  hitherto  contaated  irith  exhibiting 
its  appearance  ;  bat  if  ever  they  should  find  an  of^r- 
tnaity  of  leTenging  their  real  inferiority  npon  ns,  we 
abaU  hare  to  make  a  ^mendona  expiation  for  our 
adTaotages. 

I%e  fanctionaTy  upon  ■wham  all  devolved,  the 
chief  Director  and  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who 
chose  to  act,  and  to  be  felt,  and  to  show  absolute 
power  in  the  most  minute  circamstance,  was  con- 
qticooos  in  the  fknperor,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
marriage  acdemsities  :— 

He  was  eontinaally  lea-ring  Ms  prayers,  and  slipping 
fSrom  one  side  to  the  other,  in  order  to  remedy  the  omis- 
sions  of  etiquette  among  his  children,  or  the  clergy. 
This  prores,  that  in  Rnasia,  even  the  court  has  not  yet 
finished  its  education.  His  son-in-law  was  not  placed 
quite  oonTeniently,  whereupon  he  made  him  shift  his 
position  by  about  two  feet.  The  Grand  Duchess,  the 
priests  themseWes,  and  all  the  great  Ainctionaries  of  the 
eonrt  seemed  to  be  governed  by  his  minute  but  supreme 
directions.  I  felt  that  it  would  have  been  more  digni- 
fied to  leave  things  as  they  were,  and  I  could  have 
wished  that  when  once  in  the  chapel,  God  only  had  been 
thought  of,  and  each  man  had  been  left  to  acquit  himself 
of  his  functions,  without  his  master  so  scrupulously 
Teetifying  each  little  fault  of  religious  discipline,  or  of 
court  ceremonial :  but  in  this  singular  country  tiie  ab- 
sence of  liberty  is  seen  everywhere  :  it  is  found  even  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar.    Here  the  spirit  of  Peter  the 

Great  governs  the  minds  of  all 

The  young  bride  is  ertreinely  graeeibl ;  her  eyes  are 
blae,  and  her  fair  complexion  has  all  the  delicate  iVesh- 
nesB  of  early  youth  :  openness  and  intelligence  tnited 
fonn  the  predominant  expression  of  her  face.  This 
princess  and  her  s!Bter,theGrandBnchess01ga,  appear  to 
ve  the  two  most  beautifbl  persons  at  the  Russian  court. . . 
The  Duke  de  Leuchtenberg  is  a  tall,  well-made  young 
man,  but  there  is  nothing  distingue  in  his  features.  His 
eyes  are  handsome,  but  his  mouth  projects  and  is  not 
well  formed.  His  figure  is  good  without  being  noble  : 
a  uniform  becomes  him,  and  supplies  that  want  of  grace 
that  may  be  observed  in  his  person.  He  looks  more  like 
a.  smart  sub-lientenant  than  a  prince.  Not  one  relation 
on  his  side  had  come  to  St.  Petersburg  to  assist  at  the 
ceremony. 

One  thing  yras  found  worthy  of  unqualified 
admiration  in  Petersburg  :  the  singing  in  the 
Churches,  which  is  the  more  carefully  cultivated, 
that  all  musical  instruments  are  forbidden  in  the 
service  of  the  Greek  Chnrch.  From  the  subjoined 
passage,  the  Church  music  of  Petersburg  may  be 
imagined  the  purest  and  finest  in  Europe,  that  of 
Rome  not  excepted  :^ 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Italian 
■ehool  shone  in  its  brightest  lustre,  the  old  Greek  chants 
were  r»-arranged,  without  being  spoilt,  by  composers 
who  were'  brought  to  Petersbnrg  Arom  Rome.  The 
works  of  these  strangers  are  ch*fa-d'ceuvre,  which  is 
BOinly  owing  to  all  their  talent  and  science  having  l>ecn 
applied  in  subservience  to  the  works  of  antiquity.  Their 
ehusic  compositions  are  executed  with  a  power  worthy 
of  the  conception.  The  soprano,  or  children's  parts — 
for  no  woman  sings  in  the  imperial  chapel— are  perfectly 
oorreot ;  the  basses  have  a  strength,  depth,  and  purity, 
that  exceed  anything  I  recollect  having  heard  elsewhere. 
To  an  amateur  of  the  art,  the  music  of  the  imperial 
ehapel  is  alone  worth  a  Journey  to  Petersburg.  .  .  . 
Snring  the  Te  Deum,  at  the  moment  when  the  two 
ohohs  were  responding  to  each  other,  the  tabernacle 
•  opened,  asd  the  priests  were  seen,  their  heads  adorned 
with  spaikting  tiaras  of  jewels,  and  their  bodies  clothed 
in  robes  of  gold,  over  which  their  silver  beards  fell 
majesticaUy ;  some  of  these  beards  reach  as  far  as  the 
waist.  The  assistants  make  as  dazzling  an  appearance 
aa  the  priests.  This  court  is  certainly  magnificent,  and 
tlie  military  costume  shines  also  fai  all  its  splendour,    ,    , 


Yesterday  at  seven  o'dook  I  retinoed  to  the  palaoe 
with  several  other  foreigners,  in  order  to  be  presented 
to  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  former  cannot  for  a  single  instant  forget  what  he  is, 
nor  the  constant  attention  which  he  excites  ;  he  studies 
attitude  incessantly, — from  whence  it  results  that  he  is 
never  natural,  not  even  when  he  is  ainoere.  He  has 
three  expressions,  not  one  of  which  is  that  of  simple 
benevolence.  The  most  habitual  appears  to  be  that  of 
severity.  Another,  though  rarer  expression,  suits  perhaps 
better  bis  fine  face — it  is  that  of  solemnity ;  a  third  is 
that  of  politeness,  in  which  are  mixed  some  shades  of 
gentleness  and  grsee,  that  serve  to  temper  the  chill  pro- 
duced by  the  two  former.  But  notwithstanding,  this 
gra4)e,  there  is  still  something  which  iqjures  the  moral 
influence  of  tiie  man ;  it  is,  that  each  expression  is 
assnmed  or  oast  off  at  vrill,  without  the  least  trace  of  one 
remaining  to  medify  the  one  next  adopted.  ...  . 
I  do  not  say  that  the  phydognomy  of  this  prince  lacks 
oandonr,  but  it  laeks  natural  expression.  Thus,  the 
chief  evil  under  which  Russia  suffers,  the  afaeenee  of 
liberty,  is  depicted  even  on  the  countenance  of  its  sove- 
reign :  he  has  many  masks,  but  bo  &oe.  Seek  for  the 
man,  and  you  still  always  find  the  Emperor. 

When  Cnstine  was  presented  at  Court,  both  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  seem,  by  his  own  account,  to 
have  taken  particular  pains  to  make  a  favourable 
impression  on  the  correspondent  of  the  literary  aris- 
tocratic circles  of  Paris,  and  on  one  who  was  likely 
to  tell  aU  Europe  what  he  thought  of  Russia 
and  its  Court.  The  presentation  was  prelimi- 
nary to  a  magnificent  fete,  given  in  honour  of 
the  marriage,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  new  palace 
created  as  if  by  magic,  by  the  supreme  wUl  of  the 
Emperor,  to  replace  the  one  recently  burnt  down. 
The  admiration  and  astonishment  with  which  each 
saloon  of  this  palace,  (rebuilt  in  a  year,)  inspired  the 
whole  court,  imparted  a  dramatis  interest  to  the  formal 
pomp  of  the  usual  ceremonies.  Every  hall  and  every 
painting  was  a  subject  of  surprise  to  the  Russians  them- 
selves, who  now  for  the  first  time  saw  the  marvellous 
abode  which  the  word  of  their  Deity  had  caused  to 

spring  from  its  ashes. 

In  Russia  it  is  the  air  of  the  court  which  is  breathed 
from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other.  Even  the  serfs, 
through  their  relations  with  their  lords,  feel  the  inSn- 
ence  of  that  sovereign  will  which  alone  animates  the 
country :  the  courtier  who  is  their  master,  is  for  them 
the  image  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  court  is  present  to 
the  Russians  wherever  there  is  a  man  to  command,  and 
men  to  obey.  .  .  .  There  is  between  the  sentiments 
of  the  Russian  nobles  and  those  of  men  of  family  in 
ancient  Europe,  the  same  difference  that  there  is  between 
the  courtier  and  the  aristocrat,  or  between  emotions  of 
vanity  and  of  pride  ; — true  pride,  which  is  almost  as 
rare  as  virtue — is  virtue.  Instead  of  abusing  courtiers 
as  Beanmarchais  and  so  many  others  have  done,  these 
men,  who,  whatever  may  be  said,  are  like  other  men, 
deserve  pity.  Poor  unfortunate  courtiers !  they  are  not 
the  monsters  that  our  modem  plays  and  romances,'  or 
OUT  revolutionary  journals  describe ;  they  are  merely 
weak  creatures,  corrupted  and  corrupting,  as  much  as, 
but  not  more  than,*  others  who  are  less  exposed  to 

temptation I  saw  them  dancing  in 

the  very  place  where  they  had  themselves  nearly 
perished  under  blazing  ruins,  and  where  others  had 
since  actually  died,  in  order  that  they  might  be  amnsed 
on  the  day  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  This  thought 
made  me  reflect  in  spite  of  myseH^  and  shed  (for  me)  a 

gloom  over  the  entire  fSte 

Among  these  thousands,  all  more  or  less  blazing  with 
gold  and  diamonds,  was  the  Khan  of  the  Kirguises, 
whom  I  had  seen  at  the  chapel  in  the  morning.  I  re- 
marked also  an  old  Queen  of  Georgia,  who  had  been 
dethroned  thirty  years  previously.  This  poor  woman 
languished,  unhonoured,  at  the  court  of  her  conqueror. 
Her  Ibce  was  tanned  like  that  of  a  man's  used  to  the 
fHtigues  of  {he  camp,  and  her  attire  was  ridiculous.  We 
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are  too  ready  to  laugh  at  misTortniic  wfien  il  ap{>ears 
tinder  a  form  that  doea  not  pleaso  ns.  We  ehonld  wish 
to  see  a  Qneen  of  Qeoisia  rendered  more  beauttfol  by 
her  distress  ;  bnt  we  hei*  see  just  the  contrary :  and 
when  the  eyes  are  displeased,  the  heart  sooib  bMomes 
nnjust.  This  is  not  generons;  bat  I  eoalSess  I  eould  hot 
help  smiling  to  see  a  royal  head  orowned  with  a  ktnd  of 
shako,  from  whence  hung  a  very  singular  ■veil.  All  the 
other  ladies  wore  trains  ;  but  thb  Qneeu  of  the  East  had 
on  a  short  embroidered  petticoat.  There  was  nmeh  of 
the  wom-oat  and  wearied  eowrtier  in  her  ei^reasion, 
and  her  featnres  were  ugly.  Tb«  oatioiial  Jress  tit  -^e 
Rnssian  ladles  at  o«nrt  is  antique'  and  striking.  They 
weai;  on  the  head  a  kind  of  tower,  formed  of  rich  Stuff, 
and  something  resembling  in  iArap<e  the  crown  of  a  man's 
hat,  lewered  in  height,  and  open  at  tli«'  top.  This 
species  of  ^adem  is  generally  embroidertd  with  je-Wt\a: 
it  is  very  anoient,  and  gives  an  air  of  noMeness  and 
originality  to  handsome  parsons,  while  it  shigularly 
enfaanees  the  ugliness  of  plain  ones.  Unibrtnnately, 
these  last  are  very  nnUierons  alt  the  Rnseian  conrt,from 
whence  people  seldom  retire,  except  to  die,  so  attached 
are  the  aged  people  to  the  posts  fliey  there  ooeupy.  .  .  , 
With  ns  the  balls  are  disfigured  by  the  sombre  attire  of 
the  men  ;  whereas  the  varied  and  brilliant  nnifortns  of 
tlie  Russian  oiBcers  give  an  extreme  brillianey  to  the 
saloons  of  Peterstmrg. 

The  Marquis  becomes  critical  on  female  beauty, 
and  on  tha  manners  of  the  Court.  Neitlisr  suited 
the  Parisian  standard.  Free  aa  his  oensum  are, 
tb«  martyr  of  mauvaise  honte — to  iaii  extnme 
constitutional  timidity,  (to  which  no  one  would 
suppose  him  liable,  if  be  did  not  so  often  plead 
guilty,) — supported  tbe  «h»Eftoter  of  his  rank 
and  natioit  for  refined  politeness,  by  turning 
compliments  with  gtest  neatness  in  his  dliFerent 
conversations  with  the  royal  personages.  Instead 
of  quoting  these  dialogues,  which  axe  worthy  of  the 
age  and  c«urt  of  L«  Oivmi  Mimarfm,  w»  etpy  out 
this  dcscriptkm  of  a  not  A  and  very  stiiidng  Tiatu'ml 
scene  for  which  one  must  go  to  the  horfh  of  Europe. 

I  had  scarcely  expected  to  find  at  this  ball  a  pleasure 
altogether  foreign  to  the  persons  and  objects  around.  I 
allnde  to  the  Impressions  which  tlje  great  phenomena  of 
nature  have  always  produced  in  me. ,  The  temperature 
of  the  day  had  risen  to  50  degrees,  and  notwithstanding 
the  freshness  of  the  evening,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
palace  daring  tho  (He  was  safibeatiug.  On  rising  from 
taUa  I  t«ok  ie€aga  in  a»  enibrasun  of  oa  open  windoiw. 
There,  <ioi^pl«t«iy  abstracted  trom  all  that  pasBed 
aroun4, 1  vvas  suddenly  struck  with  admiration  at  ba- 
holuing  one  pf  those  effects  of  light  which  we  see  only 
in  the  nortii,  during  the  magic  brightness  of  a  polar 
■ight.  It  was  hal^palt  twelve  </(do«k,  and  tha  nights 
having  yet  scaroeily  be^n  to  le^gthany  tiia  dawb.of  da^ 
appeared  already  in  the  direoti(?n  cif  Archofnget.  The 
wind  had  fallen  :  numerous  belts  of  black  and  motion- 
less clouds  divided  the  firmament  into  zones,  each  of 
which  was  nrodiatad  with  a  l^t  so  brJHtant,  43tat  it 
appeared  like  a  polished  plate. of  silver ;  its  lostm  tMs 
reAaoted  oa  the  liUva,  to  |vh«a«  vast  and  mrippled  sur- 
face ill  gave  the  apyearaace  of  ^  l«]ce  of  milk  or  of 
mother-of-pearl.  The  greater  part  of  Petersburg,  with 
its  quays  and  fts  spires,  was,  under  this  light,  revealed 
before  my  eyes  ;  it  was  a  perffict  eomposition  of  Breu- 
^el'B.  The  tintn  of  the  pietnre  cannot  b^  described  by 
words.  The  domes  of  the  chureAi  of  Saint  Nicholas 
stood  in  the  relief  of  lapis  lazuli  i^nst  a  sky  «f  silver ; 
the  illuminated  portico  of  the  Bxdhange,  whose  lamps 
were  partially  qnietiched  by  thft  dawning  day,  stall 
Reamed  on  the  wat«r  of  tJw  river,  smd  'in»  reflected — 
a  peristyle  of  go4d ;  the  rest  of  the  city  was  of  that  bliie 
wliich'we  see  in  the  distances  of  the  landscapes  of  the 
old  painters.  Tto  fentsfitie  picture,  pahited  on  a  ground 
of  nltra-marine,  and  framed  by  a  gilded  window,  con- 
trasted, in  a  manner  that  Was  altogether  sopematural, 
yritti  the  light  and  splendonr  of  tii«  Interior  of  the  pabce. 


U ni|^t  liave  been  Slid  tint  the ■dty, the  dcy,tbtHt, 
and  tha  whole  face  «f  Uatuco  had  j<Mi«e^  ia  l^aB<Iik^t«4 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  fete  given  to  his  daughlet  bj 
the  sovereign  of  these  immense  regions. 

I  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  scene, 
when  a  sweet  and  penetiAting  female  voice  snddeul; 
aroused  me  with  the  qoestton — **  What  are  you  doini; 
here!*"  ,  ,  , 

'^  Madame,  I  am  inSulging  in  admiration.  1  clg  ilo 
nothing  else  to-day." 

It  vras  the  Empress.  She  stood  alone  with  xne  in  Hie 
embrasure  of  the  window,  vrhich  was  Cke  a  pi^nlitg 
opening  on  the  Neva.  i 

"  As  for  me,  I  am  snfocating,'*  replied  her  mijesij. 
"  It  is  less  poetical,!  admit ;  'but  you  are  right ifl  aJsiir- 
ing  this  picture ;  it  is  maguifieent !"  Continuing  to  con- 
template it,  she  added— ^  I  am  ceHain  that  yoa  ud  I 
are  the  only  persons  he^e  who  have  remarked  thlsefect 
of  light." 

"Everything  that  I  see  is  new  to  me, Madame;  ai 
I  can  never  cease  to  regret  that  I  did  not  come  t«  Busia 
in  my  youth." 
"  The  heart  and  the  ima^natiou  are  always  youig,'' 
I  ventured  no  answer ;  for  the  Empress,  as  well  js 
myself,  had  no  longer  any  other  youth  but  that  of  whicl 
she  spake — of  whicli  fa<!t  I  did  not  wish  to  remind  lier; 
she  would  not  have  given  me  the  time,  nor,  indteil, 
should  I  have  had  the  boldness  to  tell  her  how  nun; 
indemnifications  may  be  found  to  console  ns  for  Ow 

flight  of  years. 

On  leaving  the  supper  saloon,  to  pass  into  the  ball- 
room, I  again  approached  a  window.  It  opened  into 
the  interiot  court  of  the  palace.  A  spectacle  ivas  ilicre 
presented  to  me  very  different,  but  quite  as  unexpected 
as  the  former.  The  grand  court  of  the  winter  paiira  i« 
square,  like  that  of  the  Louvre.  During  the  Dall,ilii3 
enclosnre  had  been  gradually  filling  with  people,  TU 
light  of  the  dawning  day  had  become  more  distinct ;  and 
in  looking  on  the  multitude,  mute  with  adminllon, 
motionless,  fascinated  as  it  were  by  the  splendours  of  iu 
master's  palace,  and  drinking  in,  with  a  sort  of  timiJ 
animal  delight,  the  emanations  of  i)ic  toyal  fe$tir»^  I 
experienced  an  impression  of  pleasure.  At  last,  tken, 
1  had  ibnnd  'a  crowd  in  Russia  :  1  saw  nottiiig  t>el»» 
me  but  men  ;  and  so  close  was  the  pfess  that  not  an  inch 
Off  earth  coAld  bfe  discovered.  Neverthelfei,  in  desl*tic 
lands,  the  diviersioB^  ct  the  p^Ie,  wbin  they  ap^nM 
those  of.  tht  prinast  always app<ter  toiiaa  wKJtiym. 
1\ia  few  swi  flattory  of  tha  lo»^ap4  tiia  pnde  «ad  hTF^- 
critical  generosity  of  the  great,  are  the  only  aestUBWjs 
which  1  can  believe  to  be  genuine  among  men  TOoBtc 
nnda  the  rigtiHe  of  the  Russian  autocracy. 

These  involuntary  spectators  of  plea^iiwi,  wMeh 
they  m«Bt  «ot  pwoume  to  sliai«  or  emulate,  aie  tt* 
oli36ots'«f  deep  compassion  to  tbe  Mat«)tii8.  Like' 
a  trne  Prenchman,  h*  cannot  iinaginfi  «iy  *wj«J'- 
meotof  pleasuTfcB  that  a*e  not  actnatly  and  ai^W^ 
participated.  The  Rassians  there  wett  ol*f M^ 
ing  ihemselves,  asthe  Fretooh  were  wotttWdc^  «™ 
g*«iBgon  the  yleasares  of  th«*r'i*M*fW,i*'**^ 
under  every  monaJushy,  bvtsfy  people 'do  iflort'tif' 
less;  though-^   '      '  '  '■'"' 

As  FroSssart  says,  ecfyforH!!;.  Thehe»d'*«s9^* 
women,  and  the  RJussian,  tliat  is  to  say,  th*  Pm*">, 
costume  of  the  nien,  in  then-  long  robes  snd''bri|^J' 
colouied  «ird»««,  tbe  variety  of  ijolonrs  anffthe*"^' 
ablMess  it  ea«h  indltMnal,  ewated  the  «hi*»  "JJ, 
immense  Turkey  earpet,  spread  entirely  «t*i'«l*  *'?*' 
by  themagioiaa  tAo  prertdte  hfi*e  ov«r^*v«f  m****^ 
-^i '  pairterrs  of  haads,— such  was  the  BHt*t  b**P* 
omiaent  of  tbe  palAse  of  tdb  Bmpeiw'dMVJ!  «i*'sr 
orWadaniifctar's  nuptials.  1*Wpr!a«tH«^*,'*'?S»' 
for  ho  potntad  d«»  to  the  ibre(gn«^  *"*'*'*' "Sit 
cency,  the  silent  crowd, -n^wse  ■^«Mt»a  tttW*  'M^^ 
its  partioipatioa  iii  ti»  hi^pineM  atiti  mstft.-'l^, 
tbe  vision  of  a  peopio  on  their  Imees  feefn^'  ^  ^"^ 
gods.  •■■.'.  ■■'"■'■  ■  '  ''    "  ,  '■ 

At  a  fete,  given  fty  the  GriBtTDtetfiia*®'"*''* 
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thftMoasiiM  of  themaiiiitge'of  becnicice,  the  dangbi- 
Iwr  of  the  Fimferor,  the  people  were  again  seen  :'— 

The  light  that  proceeded  from  the  groups  of  lamps 
was  reflected  in  a  picturesque  manner  upon  the  pillars 
or  the  palace,  and  among  the  trees  of  the  garden.  The 
latter  was  full  of  people.  In  the  fetes  at  Petersburg 
the  people  serre  as  an  ornament,  just  as  a  collection  of 
rare  plaqts  adoms  a,  bot-hoose.  Selightfiil  sounds  were 
heard  in  the  distance,  where  several  orchestras  were 
executing  military  symphoniee,  and  responding  to  each 
other  with  a  harmony  that  was  admirable,  "fiie  light 
reflected  on  the  trees  had  a  charming  eSect.  Nothing 
is  more  fantastically  beautiful  than  the  golden  Terdare 
of  foliage  illuminated  dnring  »  fine  pight. 

The  interior  of  the  grand  gallery  in  which  they  danced 
was  arranged  with  a  marreUous  luxury.  Fifteen  hnn- 
ared  boxes  of  tbe  rarest  plants  in  floT^er  formed  a  grove 
of  firagranl  verdure.  At  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
ball,  amid  thickets  of  exotic  plants,  a  founta^  threw  up 
a  colupin  of  fresh  and  sparkling  water  :  its  spray,  iUor 
mined  by  the  innnmerable  wax  lights,  shone  like  the 
dost  of  diamonds,  and  refreshed  the  air,  always  k^t  in 
agitation  by  the  movement  of  the  dance.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  these  strange  plants^  including  large 
palms  and  bananas,  all  of  whose  boxes  were  concealed 
under  a  carpet  of  mossy  verdure,  grew  in  their  native 
earth,  and  that  the  groups  of  northern  dancers  had  been 
transported  by  enchantment  to  the  forests  of  the  tropics. 
It  was  like  a  dream  ;  there  was  not  merely  luxury  in 
the  scen^,  there  was  poetry.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
magic  gallery  was  multiplied  a  hnndred-fold  by  a  greater 
profiision  of  enormous  and  ricUy-gilded  pier  and  other 
glasses  than  I  h^d  ever  elsewhere  seen.  The  windows 
ranged  under  the  colonnade  were  left  open  on  account 
of  the  excessive  heat  of  the  summer  night.  The  hall 
was  lofty,  and  extended  the  length  of  half  the  palace. 
The  eSect  of  all  this  magnificence  may  be  better  ima- 
gined than  described.  It  seemed  like  the  palace  of  the 
fairies :  all  ideas  of  limits  disappeued,  and  nothing  met 
ihe  ey^  but  space,  light,  goMj  flowers,  reflection,  illu- 
sion, and  the  giddy  movement  of  the  crowd,  which 
tJrowd  itself  seemed  multiplied  to  infinity.  Every  actor 
in  the  scene  was  equal  to  ten,  so  greatly  did  the  mirrors 
aid  the  eficct. 

At  this  splendid  and  tasteful  fete  tbe  traveller 
hiid  a  long  conversatioa  with  the  Empeior,  And 
pttid  him  the  moet  flattering  homage.  I>anx>cratic 
as  the  Marquis  sometimes  imagines  himself,  it  is 
amusing  to  find  him  recording  so  franlyly  the  suc- 
cess of  his  own  coortiership.  There  is  a  good 
xeaaoa  foe  this  .too ',  partly  national^  aad  portly 
iodividuaL  At  one  of  these  «onvea«ti«a8  the  £mr 
peroT  reoemmended  the  M^aicLuis  to-  see,  at  least, 
Moscow  and  NlJAi  before  he  pronounoed  any 
opinion  upon  B^stia.;  foi;  "Pet^ntbarg  was  Busman, 
buti^Jtittsaia."  This  c«nve>isatio&  inspired  him 
y/ith  a,  sentiinent  which  the;  autocrat  eould  little 
ha.TQ  wepeoted  any  one  should  feel  for  him ;  though 
it  wae.  *  just  one — namely  that  of  pity — "  inde- 
scribable pity."    But  we  need  not  be  told,— • 

J  tppk  cAretO'Cencieal  tfaa  emotion,  aad  eontinued : 

"  I  can  tmly  say,  Sire,  tbaA  one  of  Ijie  ohief  motiv«s  of 
my  c«ri«*ity  in  visUing  Rossi*  was  the  dasin  of  ap- 
proafJwug  « ItcilKie  who  exereises  such  power  over  men." 

"The  ftasaians^  are  amiable;  bait  he  should  render 
hins^lf  wertbjr.who  would  govern  sitob  a  people." 

"  Yimr  m^eetyluebetter  apfpieeiated  (he  wantsaml  the 

pesitien  of  Oua  country  tiutn  any  of  yeuc  piedeoeesers." 

^  PeqiiftisBetiU  exists  iv  B«ssia^it  1«  theessenneefay 

g.qv<rf  ment,  Woit  aoeenlB  vrith  the  genius  ef  tht.mAkm." 

.fSiie,  by  stopping  liuseia  on  (he  road  of  tau^tioay 

yw arerestoiiitg.hsi  (a  jienaeif." 

"i  love  my  <wnntry,  and  X  beiiavo  I  uudeostand  it. 
I  oceure  you,  that  when  I  f«el  heartily  weary  of  all  the 
tniserics  of  the  times,  I  endeavour  to  forget  the  rest  «f 
E«TI>1lft  kifl'^fWl  tnwMds  the  iatviv^r  »r  RoMln," 


"  In, order  (e.re&esh  y<KU^f  lit  your  foontainrhead  t" 

"Pnei^j,  m.  No  .one;  is  more&om  bis  heart  a 
Russian  than  I  am,  J  am.  goiqg  to  say  to  yon  what  I 
would  B0(  say  to  another;  but  I  feel  that  y«u  will  com- 
prehend me." 

.  Here  the  Emperor  interrupted  himself,  and  looked  at 
me  attentively.  I  eontinued  to,  listen  without  replying, 
and  be  proeeeded : — 

'  "  I  c^n  nnderstaod  repsbUoanism :  it  is  a  plain  and 
straightforward  fo^m  of  governmtttt,oi^  at  least,  i(  might 
be  so  i  I  can  anderstaad  absolute  monarshy,  for  I  am 
myself  the  head  of  spob  an  order  of  things ;  but  X  can- 
not nnderstand  a  representative  monarchy:  it  is  the 
govannnent  of  lies,  fraud,  and  oormptioD ;  and  I  would 
rather  fall  b»«k  even  «ww  CJiina  thui  ever  adopt  it." 

"  Sire^  I  have  always  regurded  representative  govern- 
ment as  a  eempaot  inevitable  in  certain  oommunitias  at 
certain  epochs  j  but  like  all  oUiar  eompacte,  it  does  not 
solve  questions — it  only  adjourus  difficulties." 

The  Ewperer  seemed  te  say,  Go  on.    I  continued  : 

"  It  is  a  truce  signed  between  demeciacy  and  mo- 
narchy, under  the  aespioes  ef  two  very  mean  tyrants, 
fear  and  interest  ]  and  it  is  prolonged  by  that  pride  of 
intellect  whidi  tains  pleasure  in  taU(ing,Mid  tbat  popiv- 
lar  vanity  which  satires  itself  on  words.  In  short,  it 
is  the  aristocracy  of  oratory  substituted  for  the  aristo- 
cracy of  birth :  it  is  the  government  <^  the  lawyers." 

"  Sir,  you  speak  the  truth,"  said  the  Emperor,  press- 
ing my  hand  :  "  I  have  been  a  representative  sovereign, 
and  the  worid  knows  what  it  has  cost  me  not  to  have 
been  williag  to  snbmit  to  the  exigtnoks  of  tiuittfanum* 
government  ( I  quote  literally. )  T»buyvotes,toaorruft 
eonsciences,  to  seduce  some  in  order  to  deceive  others  ; 
an  those  means  1  disdained,  as  degrading  those  who 
obey  as  much  as  ^ose  who  command,  and  I  have  dearly 
p«i4  tho  penalty  of  my  stn^gbtferwardnese  ;  but,  God 
be  praised,  I  have  dene  for  ever  with  this  detestable 
politioal  machine.  I  shall  never  mors  be  a  constitutional 
king.  I  have  too  much  need  of  saying  all  that  I  think 
ever  to  consent  to  reign  over  any  people  by  means  of 
stratagem  and  intrigne." 

The  name  of  P^and,  wbieb  presented  itself  inces- 
santly to  our  tbongbts,  was  not  enoe  ottered  in  (his  sin- 
gular conversation. 

The  effect  it  produced  on  me  was  great.  I  felt  myself 
subdued.  The  nobleness  of  sentiment  which  the  Em- 
peror displayed,  and  the  frankness  of  his  language, 
seemed  to  me  greatly  to  temper  his  omnipotence. 

I  confess  I  was  dazzled  ! 

The  reader,  hy  this  time,  begins  to  understand 
the  traveller  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  did  the 
Emperor,  who,  on  this  night,  by  the  united  beauty 
of  his  ffaitures,  the  nobiBty  and  grandeur  of  his 
character,  and  the  graciousness  of  his  manners, 
fairly  conquered  De  Custine.  Yet  the  Marquis  soon 
relapsed  into  his  dislike  of  the  BuBsitm  despotism, 
though  he  is  by  no'  means  ihe  enemy  of  all  des- 
potisms ;  those  of  Germany,  of  the  paternal  govern- 
ment of  Austria,  where  despotism,  mitigated  by 
the  mildoess  of  customs  and  usages,  is  found  very 
tolerable^  and  even  commeadabte. 

Petersburg  is  allowed  to  have  one  snperb  street, 
the  Perspective  Newski ;  though  even  here  the  in- 
terior of  the  hoyaes  is  cheerless  and  gloomy  : — 

Notwithstanding  the  magnificence  of  certain  apart- 
ments destined  to  receive  company,  tai  furnished  in  the 
English  style,  there  may  be  seen  in  the  baok-ground 
various  aigos  of  a  want  at  eleaolineas  and  order  which 
at  once  reminds  the  observer  of  Asia> 

The  articles  of  furniture  least  need  in  a  Russian  house 
are  beds.  The  women  servaaits  sleep  in  recesses  similar 
to  those  in  the  old-fas^ned  porters'  lodges  in  France  ; 
whilst  the  men  rpll  themselves  up  on  the  stairs,  in  the 
vestibole,  and  even,  it  is  said,  in  the  ssiloons  upon  the 
cushions,  which  they  place  on  the  floor  for  the  night. 

This  morning  I  paLd  a  visit  to  Prince .    fie  is  a 

^«at  nobleman, %H(  decayed  iu  etitsto,  intirm  aiiU  Ctoi' 
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s!o»l.  He  tttHett  to  gnMy  that  lie  eaanot  get  op,  alid 
yet  he  has  no  bed  on  which  to  lie, — I  mean  to  say, 
nothing  which  would  be  called  a  bed  in  lands  where 
ciTilisation  is  of  older  date.  He  lires  in  the  house  of 
his  sister,  who  is  absent.  Alone  in  this  naked  palaee, 
he  passes  the  night  on  a  wooden  board  oovered  wltii  a 
carpet  and  some  pillowB.  In  Raissift  exiateooe  is  pais- 
tttl  te  everybody.  The  Emperor  is  scamely  less  inured 
to  fatigue  than  the  lowest  of  his  serfs.  I  hiare  been 
shown  his  bed,  the  hardness  of  which  would  astonish 
onr  common  labonrers.  In  all  the  Russian  honses  that 
I  hare  entered,  I  have  observed  that  the  screen  is  a« 
necessary  to  the  bed  of  the  Slavooiaos  as  musk  is  to 
their  persons  ; — ^intense  dirtiness  does  not  always  ex- 
clude external  elegance.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
have  a  bed  for  show,  an  object  of  luxury,  which  is 
maintained  through  respect  for  Eoropean  fiiehions,  but 
of  which  no  use  is  ever  made.  The  lesideneeR  of  several 
Russians  of  taste  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  orna- 
ment— a  little  artificial  garden  in  the  comer  of  the 
drawing-room.  Three  long  stands  of  flowers  are  ranged 
round  a  window  so  as  to  form  a  little  verdant  saloon  or 
kind  of  chioso,  which  reminds  one  of  those  in  gardens. 
The  stands  are  surmounted  by  an  ornamented  balus- 
trade, which  rises  to  about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  is 
overgrown  vritb  ivy  or  other  climbing  plants  that  twist 
around  the  trellis-work,  and  produce  a  cool  agreeable 
effect  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  apartment  blazing  with  gilt 
work,  and  crowded  with  fhmitore.  In  this  little  ver- 
dant boudoir  are  placed  a  table  and  a  few  chairs  :  the 
lady  of  the  house  is  generally  seated  there,  and  there  is 
room  for  two  or  three  others,  for  whom  it  forms  a  re- 
treat, which,  if  not  very  secret,  is  secluded  enough  to 

please  the  imagination 

I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  artificial  gardens 
of  the  Russian  saloons  introduced  some  day  into  the 
houses  of  Paris.  They  would  not  disfigure  the  abode  of 
the  most  fitshionabl'e  female  politician  in  France.  I 
should  rejoice  to  see  the  innovation,  were  it  only  to  cope 
with  the  Anglo-manes  who  have  inflicted  an  injury  on 
good  taste  and  the  real  genius  of  the  French,  which  I 
shall  never  pardon.  The  Slavonians,  when  they  are 
handsome,  are  lightly  and  elegatitly  formed,  though 
their  appearance  still  conveys  the  idea  of  strength. 
Their  eyes  are  all  oval  in  shape,  and  have  the  deceitful, 
furtive  glance  of  the  Asiatics.  Whether  dark  or  blue, 
they  are  invariably  clear  and  lively,  oonstiuitly  in  motiob, 
and  when  they  laugh  their  expression  is  very  naeefliL 

This  people,  grave  by  necessity  racier  than  by  nstore, 
scarcely  dare  to  laugh  except  with  their  eyes;  bat, 
words  being  thus  repressed,  these  eyes,  aaimated  by 
silence,  supply  the  place  of  eloqnense,  so  stmogly  is 

passion  depicted  in  their  expression 

The  Slavonians,  bom  to  guide  a  chariot,  show  good 
blood,  like  the  horses  which  they  drive.  Their  strange 
appearance,  and  the  activity  of  their  steeds,  render  it 
amusing  to  txaverse  the  streets  of  Peterahnrg.  Thanks 
to  its  inhabitants,  and,  in  despite  of  its  architects,  this 
city  resembles  no  other  in  Enrope. 

Tlie  Russian  coachmen  sit  upright  on  their  seats  ; 
they  always  drive  at  great  speed,  but  with  safety.  .  .  . 
No  impediment  stops  then  in  their  oonrse  ;  men  and 
horses,  both  half  wild,  scour  the  city  at  fhll  speed  :  but 
nature  has  rendered  tlMU  quick  and  adroit;  consequently, 
notwithstanding  the  reckless  daring  of  these  coachmen, 
iiocidenii  are  of  rare  occnrrence  in  the  streets  of  Peters- 
burg. They  have  often  no  whip,  or  when  they  have 
one,  it  is  so  short  that  they  can  make  no  nse  of  it. 
Neither  do  they  have  reooarse  to  the  voice  :  the  reins 
and  the  bit  are  their  only  instrumeats.  One  nay  tra- 
verse Fetersbnrg  fbr  honn  wi^ot  hearing  a  tingle 
shout. 

The  sQence  which  everywhere  prevails  is  often 
complained  of  by  the  lively  native  of  a  gay  coun- 
try. The  numeious  spectators  of  the  court  fetes 
resembled,  he  thought,  so  many  mutes. 

The  uneavoary  odour  of  the  whole  nation  ia 
also  often  complained  of  :— 
In  general  the  Russians  carry  about  their  persons  a 


diwgweable  oioi,  whleh  is  pcMoptiUe  it  i  niwiiu 
able  distance.  The  higher  classes  smell  of  mask,  tb 
common  peoi^e  of  cabbage,  mixed  with  ezhalatiaiu  of 
onions  and  old  greasy  perfttraed  leslhei.  llMie  neab 
never  vaiy. 

It  may  be  snpposed  fh>m  this,  that  the  thirty  ilm. 
sand  subjects  of  the  Emperor  wiio  Mrter  U»  palaee  oo 
the  1st  (^January,  to  omr  him  tbeir  ftliaitatiaoE,iiid 
the  six  or  sevni  thoniaBd  Hbti  we  diall  see  to-momv 
pressing  into  the  interior  of  the  palace  of  Petednff  ii 
honour  of  their  Empreea,  Bnat  leave  on  their  pungi  a 
formidable  perAme. 

Thisis  wonethantheodonr  of  the  nnokinggiest- 
coats  in  the  Irish  Squire's  hall  on  a  rainy  momiiig, 
when  he  receives  his  nnmeroas  clients,  aU  clamor- 
ous for  "  Ju8tice''>-which  meana  ii^joaitiae  to  aone- 
body  elae. 

The  Marquis  uniformly  asserts  that  the  Snsoaiu 
are  more  Asiatic  than  European,  not  only  in  geniai 
and  costume,  but  in  their  modes  of  being  and  liTiii; 
down  to  the  present  hour.  The  phrase  semi-bar- 
barous might  as  accurately  depict  the  present 
condition  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation.  Nor 
can  that  condition  be  physically  so  low,  if  tie 
peasantry  are  found  such  fine  specimens  of  h- 
bianity  as  both  the  young  and  old  men  an  here  re- 
presented. Cnstine  never  tires  of  expatiating  npog 
the  beauty  of  form  and  feature  of  the  peasantry  ia 
the  provinces.  About  St.  Petersburg  the  nee  bai 
been  deteriorated  by  the  admixture  of  the  Fimi^ 
an  ugly  flat-featured  people.  The  women  eveiy- 
where  are  inferior  in  good  looks  and  figure  to  the 
men.  This  uimatuial  inferiority  is  not  aeeounted 
for  by  saying  that  "they  are  the  slaves  of  dares,'  If 
those  slaves  are  so  handsome.  Their  habits  of  se- 
clusion are,  to  suit  the  writer's  ttieory,  imputed  to 
their  Asiatic  origin.  There  is  more  truth  ia  thi 
assertion,  that  the  seolnsionoft  he  womeBgresliyem- 
tributes  to  the  dulness  and  monotony  of  the  strata 

The  anrmal  popular  ffite  of  Peterhoff  is  a  gttA 
event  to  the  inhabitarrts  of  Petersburg,  Sftd  wiut 
environs  it  possesses.  Prom  a  very  animated  de- 
scription of  this  fite,  we  shall  copy  out  one  «r  two 
significant  remarks,  which  give  a  key  to  thewhofe 

When  the  emperor  opens  his  palace  to  the  pririlegei 
peasants  and  the  ehosen  burgfaets,  whom  Be  adaitstwiK 
a-year  to  the  honour  of  paying  their  oowt,  b»  <ow  M* 
say  to  the  labourer  or  the  tradeeman,  "  Yon  are  a  bus 
like  myself;"  but  he  says  to  the  great  lord, "  Yon  «e 
a  slave  like  them,  and  I,  your  God,  soar  equally  abote 
you  all."  Sud>  Is  (all  political  fiction  aside)  the  mom 
meaning  of  the  ttte  :  it  la  this  which,  in  ny  «W>^ 
spoils  it.  As  a  spectator,  I  remarked  that  it  piMw 
the  sovereign  and  the  Bei&  mnch  more  tluui  the  i>ro- 
fessed  courtiers. 

To  seek  to  become  a  popular  idol  by  redneiM  »B 
others  to  a  level.  Is  a  cruel  game,  an  amusement  of  des- 
potism, which  might  dazzle  the  men  of  an  e»rii«'  "J"' 
tury,  but  which  cannot  deceive  any  people  artired  at  the 
age  of  experience  and  reflection. 

I  believe  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  do  flw  ae"  •»■ 
joy  less  real  happiness  than  in  Russia.  We  »»  n« 
happy  among  ourselves;  but  we  ffeel  that  hsppineOB" 
onrpower:  atnong  the  Russians  it  is  ttBattain»We^™' 
gine  Republican  passions  (for,  once  again,  ""•"S 
equality  reigns  under  a  Russian  emperon  hoi^<^°* 
the  silence  of  despotism  !  This  is  a  tertfflc  con^**"' 
especially  as  viewed  vrith  regard  to  its  fctnre  iiiB««" 
upon  the  world.  Russia  iB  a  caldron  •fboDlig**'> 
well  closed,  bnt  placed  over  a  fire  which  is  ewf  """'i 
ing  more  fiercely  heated.  1  dread  the  eiplo**"!^ 
the  emperor  has  several  times  experienced  •'■JS!! 
dread  during  the  course  of  his  laborious  relg»;  W"**"" 
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in  paace  m  in  mr;  Cms  fa  oar  days,  empires,  like  ma- 
ofames,  are  rained  by  reaMdning  inactire. 

It  ii,  then,  this  head  withovt  a  body,  this  Bovereign 
iriUumt  a  nation,  Who  g;ives  popular  fStes  1  It  appears 
to  me  tliat,*befbTe  creating  popnlarity,  he  should  create 
a  people. 

In  sootii,  this  oenntry  lends  itself  marvelloosly  to 
cvpiy  species  of  tiaxi.  There  are  shiTes  elsewhere ; 
bwt  to  bid  a  nation  of  oonitly  slaves,  it  is  neowsary  to 
'visit  Russia.        .... 

After  all,  what  is  tiiis  oroird,  whose  respeotfnl  fismi- 
liarity  in  presence  of  its  sovereign  has  been  so  nsch  ez- 
toUed  in  £arop«  \  Do  not  deeeive  yooiselves  t  tiiese  are 
the  slaves  of  slaves.  The  great  lords  send  to  the  Ute 
tit  the  empress  chosen  peasants,  who,  it  is  pretended,  ar- 
rive by  chance.  This  elite  of  the  serfe  is  joined  by  the 
most  respectable  and  best  known  tradespeople;  for  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  few  men  witii  beards  to  satisfy  die 
old-fashioned  Bnssians. 

And  then  we  are  told  that  there  is  and  can  be 
no  middle  class,  save  that  dangerous  germ  begin- 
ning to  be  developed,  which  it  is  prophesied  will 
one  day  revenge  pure  Catholicism  upon  Bussian 
schismatic  innovators.    This  germ  is  found  in, — 

The  sons  of  the  priests,  who  almost  all  become  subal- 
tern employes — the  commissioners  and  deputies,  who 
are  the  plagnes  of  Russia.  They  form  a  species  of  ob- 
senre  noblesse,  very  hostile  to  the  great  n(rt>les;  a  no- 
blesse whose  spirit  is  anti-aristocratic,  in  the  true  poli- 
tical signification  of  the  word,  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  are  very  burdensome  to  the  serfs.  These  are  the 
men  (inconvenient  to  the  state,  and  fruits  of  the  schism 
which  permits  the  priests  to  marry)  who  will  commence 
the  approaching  revolution  of  Russia. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  reada  daily  one  news- 
phper — the  Journal  des  DAats  ;  and  looks  to  none 
other,  unless  something  is  pointed  out  by  some  of 
the  oourtiers  as  worthy  of  his  Imperial  notice. 

At  Feterhoff,  daring  tJie  fete,  which  continues 
for  some  days,  the  traveller  dined  daily  with  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and  other  eight  hundred  of  the 
liiinperors  guests;  and  lodged,  for  want  of  a  better 
place,  in  a  couple  of  boxes  of  the  theatre.  Small 
dirty  rooms  in  the  village  were  then,  let  at  from 
200  to  500  rubles  a-night.  This  year  many 
lives  were  lost  by  a  sudden  squall  in  the  gulf, 
which  upset  a  great  number  of  the  small  vessels 
bringing  guests  and  spectators  from  Petersburg  to 
Peterhoff.  The  loss  was  guessed  at  from  two  to 
fifteen  hundred  persons;  but  the  whole  affair, 
like  everything  of  the  kind,  was  involved  in  silence 
and  mystery,  and  quickly  hushed  up.  It  would 
hurt  the  nerves  of  the  Empress  to  have  such 
things  talked  of,  or  conneoted  with  her  fete ;  and 
^  has  certainly  enough  to  do  to  sustain  her  own 
part  who  **  must  live  and  die  dancing." 

A  ailenoe  more  fldghtfnl  than  the  evil  itself,  every- 
where reigns.  Two  lines  in  the  Gazette,  without  de- 
taild,  is  all  the  information  publicly  given;  and  at  court, 
in  the  ci^,  in  the  saloons  of  fashion,  not  a  word  is 
spoken.  There  are  no  coffee-houses  in  Petersburg  where 
people  comment  upon  the  journals;  there  are,  indeed,  no 
juurnals  upon  which  to  comment.  The  petty  employees 
arc  more  timid  than  the  great  lords ;  what  is  not  dared 
to  be  spoken  of  among  the  principals,  is  yet  more  care- 
fiiUy  avoided  by  subordinates;  and  as  to  the  merchants 
anA  shopkeepers,  that  wily  caution  necessary  to  all  who 
w<w]d  live  and  Uirive  in  tLe  land,  is,  by  them,  especially 
otoerred. 

'With  the  Empress  the  traveller  had  the  felicity 
of  enjoying  another  conversation,  when  he  was 
pemiitted  the  rare  indulgence  of  inspecting  the 
rural  retirement  of  their  majesties,  "  The  English 


Cottage"  of  PeterhofF.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  villas  on  the  Thames  about  Twick- 
enham. The  Empress,  who  unexpectedly  appeared 
and  took  the  Marquis  by  surprise,  was  attired  like 
a  private  English  lady,  in  white ;  with  a  white  ca- 
lash, veil,  and  transparent  scarf.  The  conversation 
is  somewhat  maudlin,  and  there  was  phrasing  and 
acting  on  aU  sides. 

It  was  no  rare  sight  to  see  an  underling  of  the 
government,— a  courier,  or  some  such  person, — 
brutally  and  unmercifully  strike  any  one  who  of- 
fended him  on  the  public  streets ;  the  individuals  at- 
tacked not  daring  to  oiFer  any  resistance  when  struck 
with  whip,  fist,  or  feet,  but  submitting  like  lambs. 
Of  one  characteristic  scene  of  this  sort  we  are  told. 

The  passers-by  were  in  no  degree  moved  or  excited 
by  the  cruelty;  and  (me  of  the  comrades  of  the  sufibrer, 
who  was  watering  his  horses  a  few  steps  off,  obedient  to 
a  sign  of  the  enraged  feld-jSger,  approached  to  hold  his 
horse's  bridle  dnring  the  time  that  he  was  pleased  to 
prolong  the  punishment.  In  what  other  country  could 
a  man  of  the  lower  orders  be  fbnnd  who  would  assist  in 
the  infliction  of  an  arbitrary  punishment  upon  one  of  Ua 
companions  ? 

The  scene  in  question  took  place  in  the  finest  part  of 
the  city,  and  at  the  busiest  hour.  When  the  unfortu- 
nate man  was  released,  he  wiped  away  the  blood  which 
streamed  down  his  cheeks,  remounted  his  seat,  and  re- 
commenced his  bows  and  salutations  as  usual.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  this  abomination  was  enacted  in  the 
midst  of  a  silent  crowd.  .  .  . 

I  hear  every  day  some  encomium  on  the  gentleness, 
politeness,  and  pacific  hnmour  of  the  people  of  St.  Peters- 
bnrg.  Elsewhere  I  should  admire  this  calm;  here  I  can 
only  view  it  as  the  worst  symptom  of  the  evil  of  which 
I  complain. 

On  another  occasion,  a  man  who  was  brutally 
maltreated  bellowed  so  like  the  brutes  to  the 
condition  of  which  he  had  been  d^raded,  that  the 
disgusted  stranger  could  not  feel  the  pity  for  him 
that  a  human  being  deserved. 

Pity  is  a  sentiment  of  association;  and  who  would 
mentally  associate  with  that  which  he  despises  i  They 
at  kngtji  earned  him  efi,  although  he  oontinned  to  o&t 
a  desperate  aad  protracted  resistance.  A  small  boat  was 
brought  alongside  by  other  police  agents;  the  prisoner 
was  bound  with  cords,  his  hands  were  fastened  behind 
his  back,  and  he  was  thrown  on  his  &ce  into  the  boat. 
This  eaeoBd  rude  shock  was  followed  by  a  shower  of 
blows;  nor  did  the  torture  here  finish.  The  sergeant 
who  had  seized  the  victim  no  sooner  saw  him  thus  pros- 
trate, than  he  jumped  upon  his  body,  and  began  to  stamp 
npon  him  with  all  his  force,  trampling  him  under  his  feet 
as  the  grapes  are  trod  in  the  wine-press.  I  had  then 
approached  the  spot,  and  am  therefore  witness  of  all  that 
I  relate.  Dnring  this  horrible  torture,  the  fVightfuI 
yells  of  the  victim  were  at  first  redoubled;  but  when 
they  began  to  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  I  felt  that  I  could 
no  longer  command  myself,  and,  having  no  power  to  in- 
terfere, I  hastened  away. 

What  most  disgusts  me  is  the  refined  elegance  which 
is  e:diibitBd  in  the  same  picture  with  such  revolting 
barbarity.  If  there  were  less  Inzory  and  delicacy 
among  tiie  higher  orders,  the  condition  of  the  lower 
woold  inspire  me  with  less  indignation.  Such  occur- 
rences, with  all  that  they  involve,  would  make  me  hate 
the  most  delightAil  country  in  the  world.  How  mnoh 
more,  then,  a  heath  of  plaster — a  painted  marsh  1 

"What  exaggeration!"  the  Russians  would  say: 
"  what  strong  expressions  for  so  trifling  a  matter  ! !"  I 
know  yon  call  it  trifling,  and  it  is  that  (br  whidi  I  re* 
proach  yon 

In  broad  daylight,  in  tiie  open  street,  to  beat  a  man 
to  death  before  he  is  tried,  appears  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  oud  of  the  constables  of 
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Petenbnrg.  Citizent,  lords,  and  soldien,  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  the  great  and  small,  the  polite  and  the  rnlgar, 
the  clowna  and  the  fops,  the  Rassians  of  every  cla«, 
consent  to  let  such  things  quietly  go  on  in  their  presence, 
without  troubling  (hemselTes  about  their  legality.  Else- 
where, the  citizen  is  protected  by  the  whole  community 
against  the  agent  of  uigast  power;  here,  the  public  agent 
is  protected  against  the  just  accusations  of  the  injured 
iudiridual.    The  serf  nerer  accuses. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  made  a  code  !  If  the  facta 
I  have  related  are  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  this 
code,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  legislator;  if  they  are 
illegal,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  administrator  of  the 
law.  The  Emperor  is,  in  both  cases,  responsible.  What 
a  misfortune  to  be  no  more  than  a  man  in  accepting  the 
office  of  a  god,  and  yet  to  be  forced  to  accept  it !  Ab- 
solute goTemment  should  be  confided  only  to  angels. 

It  ia  not  often  we  can  eo  cordially  approve  the 
sentiments  of  the  traveller  as  in  tltis  instance. 
"  Vive  la  ReeoUaion  :"  it  has  borne  blessed  firoits 
even  in  the  sterile  Faubourg  St.  Giennain. 

Among  lihe  thousand-and-one  small  reforms  of 
theEmperor  Nicholas, is  compelling  the  court tadies, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  Russians,  to  learn  their 
native  language,  of  which  they  are  universally  ig^ 
norant.  They  amusingly  deceive,  and  laugh  at 
him  and  his  edict. 

They  learn  a  few  Russian  phrases,  which  they  utter 
through  obedience  to  the  emperor,  when  he  passes  into 
the  spoons  of  the  palace  where  their  duties  may  retain 
them.  One  of  them  acts  always  as  a  sentinel,  to  an- 
noonee  to  the  others,  by  some  conventional  sign,  the  ar- 
rival of  the  monarch,  on  whose  appeanuce  French  con- 
versation immediately  ceases,  and  Russian  phrases,  des- 
tined to  flatter  the  imperial  ear,  are  heard  on  every  side. 
The  prince  observes,  with  self-oomplacency,  the  extent 
of  his  power  as  a  reformer;  and  the  fiur  rebels  begin  to 
laugh  as  soon  as  he  has  passed.  However,  like  every 
reformer,  the  emperor  is  endowed  with  an  obstinacy 
which  must  oltimately  produce  success. 

While  Custine  was  in  Petersburg,  there  were 
rumours  of  insurrection  among  the  serfs  on  the 
Wolga,  in  consequence  of  the  Emperor's  rash  at- 
tempts at  social  reform.  He  had  emancipated  the 
serfs  on  some  domains  which  he  had  purchased, 
and  the  peasants  on  the  Wolga  had  sent  deputies, 
praying  their  Fi.THBit  to  purchase  the  lands  to 
which  they  were  enthralled,  and  free  them  likewise. 
The  Emperor  received  their  deputies  graciously ; 
but  as  he  did  not  buy  the  estates,  he  could  not 
emancipate  them,  though  he  wished,  he  said,  that 
they  all  were  free.  The  consequences,  as  related 
to  M.  de  Custine,  were  horrible. 

"  Oar  Father  desires  our  deliverance,"  cried  the  re- 
turned deputies  on  the  borders  of  the  Wolga.  "  He 
wishes  (br  nothing  bat  our  happiness ;  he  said  so  to  us  him- 
self :  it  is,  then,  only  the  nobles  and  their  agents  who 
are  our  enemies,  and  who  oppose  the  good  designs  of  Our 
Father!  Let  us  avenge  the  emperor  !"  After  this,  the 
peasants  believed  they  were  peiforming  a  pious  work  in 
rising  upon  their  masters;  and  thus  all  the  nobles  of  a 
canton,  and  all  their  agents,  were  massacred  together 
with  their  families.  They  spitted  one  and  roasted  him 
alive  ;  they  boiled  another  in  a  caldron;  they  disem- 
bowelled and  killed  in  various  other  ways  the  stewards  and 
agents  of  the  estates;  they  murdered  all  they  met,bumt 
whole  towns,  and,  in  short,  devastated  a  province;  not  in 
the  name  of  liberty;  for  they  do  not  know  what  liberty 
means,  but  in  the  name  of  deliverance  and  of  the  emperor. 

So  the  Emperor  Nicholas  is  a  more  dangerous 
emancipator  than  ever  was  predicated  of  the  Baptist 
and  Methodist  ministers  in  our  West  India  islands. 
The  traveller  here  indulges  in  a  fearful  strain  of 
jivi)[>liccy. 


As  everything  is  in  sympathetic  aeeord,  tiie  i 
extent  of  the  territory  does  not  prevent  things  being  exe- 
cuted fh>m  one  end  of  Russia  to  the  other,  with  a  piK- 
tuality,  and  a  simultaneons  correspondence,  which  it 
magical.  If  ever  they  shonld  snooeed  in  creating  a  ua. 
revolution  among  the  Russian  people,  massacre  would 
be  performed  with  tiie  regularity  that  marks  the  evoli- 
tions  of  a  regiment.  Villages  would  chuige  into  bu- 
racks,  and  organized  murder  would  stalk  fortii  aimed 
from  the  cottages,  form  in  line,  and  advance  in  imier; 
in  short,  the  Russians  would  prepare  for  pillage  b<m 
Smolensk  to  Irkutsk,  as  they  march  to  the  puade  ii 
Petersburg.  From  so  much  oniformity,  there  renlta, 
between  the  natural  dispositions  and  the  social  btbilsof 
the  people,  a  harmony,  the  effects  of  which  might  become 
prodigious  in  good  as  in  evil. 

Everything  is  obscure  in  the  (bture  prospects  of  the 
world;  but,  assuredly,  it  will  see  strange  scenes eia«ted 
before  the  nations  by  this  predestined  people. 

It  is  almost  always  under  the  influence  of  a  blind  re- 
spect for  power,  that  the  Rnssiaos  disturb  public  order. 
Thus,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  is  repeated  in  secret,  lad 
it  not  been  for  the  emperor's  speech  to  the  depetieiof 
the  peasants,  the  latter  would  not  have  taken  np  uni. 

I  tmst  thaU  this  &ot,  and  those  that  I  have  elsewliat 
cited,  will  show  the  danger  of  inculcating  liberal  opiiiou 
among  a  population  so  ill-prepared  to  receive  them. 

There  seems  very  little  danger  of  this  at  piesest. 

Bloody  scenes  are  yet  being  daily  renewed  in  vsiioo 
parts  of  the  same  country,  where  pnblic  order  bai  ben 
disturbed,  and  re<!stablish«Kl  in  so  terrific  a  manner.  Ilie 
Russians  have  no  right  to  reproach  France  for  ber  poli- 
tical disorders,  and  to  draw  fh>m  them  eooseqnenMS 
favonrable  to  despotism.  Let  but  the  liberty  of  the  {hcss 
be  accorded  to  Russia  for  twenty-four  hours,  sad  we 
shonld  learn  things  that  would  make  us  recoil  witii  hor- 
ror. Silence  is  indispensable  to  oppression.  Under  u 
absolute  government,  every  indiscretion  of  epetiii  is 
equivalent  to  a  crime  of  high  treason. 

How,  then,  is  the  improvement  so  longed  f»r  to 
come  ?  How  is  the  absolutism  of  Russb  to  be 
overthrown?  By  Catholicity,  we  may  presume, 
in  our  traveUer's  opinion ;  for  he  cannot  expect  it 
from  any  autocrat.  When  will  a  Czar,  though  he 
should  abolish  slavery  among  the  peasants,  »ls» 
abolish  the  Tekmn  ? 

The  mystical  Marquis  discovers  an  awful,  tbougli 
happily  distant,  use  in  the  overgrown  empire  of  the 
north,  and  its  anomalous  government,  which  iiwit 
yet,  we  presume,  generally  seriously  contemplst". 
Russia  is,hethinks,  intended  by  Providence  to  be  the 
scourge  of  the  corrupt  civilisation  of  westemEun)|K, 
by  means  of  a  new  invasion. 

The  eternal  tyranny  of  the  East  menaces  us  iaoesBtt- 
ly;  and  we  shall  have  to  stoop  toitif  onrextr»v»g»iicies 
and  iniquities  render  us  wordy  of  the  puBishme"'- 

The  Marquis  was  at  one  time  haunted  by  the 
idea,  that  part  of  this  pre-ordained  chastiseneDt 
might  fall  upon  himself.  After  he  had  obtaineJ 
leave,  with  some  difficulty, to  see  the  '^'''*'*ff 
Schlusselburg,  he  was  seized  with  violent  appreiw- 
sion  lest  the  person  sent  to  show  him  the  fortress 
might  become  his  conductor  to  Siberia.  He  ««  * 
greatly  distressed  that  he  could  not  sleep.  AH '» 
kidnapping  of  foreigners  and  natives  of  which  W 
had  everlieard,  crowded  to  and  haunted  his  foncy; 
the  fate  of  Kotzebue  was  to  be  his.  In  the  &«  « 
these  fears,  which  could  not  have  been  yoysenooi, 
he  however  set  out ;  and  on  the  way  to  exaoin 
the  fortress,  first  saw  something  of  Bnssia  be/ow 
the  streets  of  Pctersbui^. 

rTo  he  ccxi^'tlcd  in  our  fat.) 
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SoH£  .iM«pl«  are  fund  of  esourwoAs  into  tho 
rwilBOB  of  vkl  iDSMQce^  wit&.  thsir  LtmHceteto  knd 
Guene>-en,  tbeit  encbaiit«d  castles,  their  bearded 
wizards,  "and  such 'odd  branches  of  learning." 
Tb^re  needs  a  vvlnged  griffin,  at  the  very  least,  to 
e»rry  them,  oui  »f  tb»  every -4ay  aix-and-eighl^nny 
-worM,  wr  the  vrHzt  of  aa  Exealibnr  to  startle  tbeir 
drowsy  imaginations  into  'lift.  The  tjearities^and 
the  wonders  of  the  universe  died  for  them  some 
centuries  ago:  they  went  out  with  Friar. Bacon 
aad  Hm  iaveqtlAn  of  gunpowdef.  .  Pvaised  be 
Apc^ttt  ^isisnotouroase.  ThMeteseuAbihof 
poetry,  to  our  apprehension,  in  almost  everything. 
We  have  detected  it  pushing  its  petals  forth  from 
the  citrls  of  a  barrister's  wig,  and  seented  its  fra* 
gwiM  ei«ni])  ttie  coIhtbihs  i^  TheLondomGtuHtlei 

■  "The  deep  poetic  voice 

That  hoarly  speaks  wHWn  us," 

is  never  silent. ,  Like  Signior  Benedick,  it  "  will 
still  be  talking."  We  can  hardly  let  our  eyes 
dwell  uppn  an  object, — nay,  not  even  upon  a  grid- 
iron or  a  toothpick, — ^but  it  seems  to  be  transmuted, 
aa  by  the  touch  of  Alidai,  iaito  gold. '  Ouz  facts, 
aooordingiy,  adopt  Upon  oeoasionas  v«ry';sing«ilar 
shfiCpe.  We  are  not  ni6e  to  a  shad».  A  trifle  berfr 
or  there  never  stands  in  our  way.  We  regard  a 
free  play  of  fwcy  as  the  privilege  of  evei^  genuine 
Briton,  and  ecdaim  with  PistcJ,  "  A  fico  for  all 
yea  and  nay  rognes !" 

We  have  often  thotight  of  entering  tlie  lists 
against  Bobins.  It  may  be  vanity,  but  we  think 
we  could  tmmp  him.  Kobins  amplifies  well^  but 
he  wants  ease.  "Hiere  is  an  oHviotts  eflfort  in  Ms' 
best  works.  The  result  is  a  want  of  unity  of  effect. 
Hesiod  and  "Pennyson'  the  Caverns  of  EUora  and 
the  Magic  Caves  of  thfe  Colosseum, .  are  jumbled 
confusedly  one  upon  another.  He  n^er  achieves 
1M  triumph  of  art — repose.  Besides,  he  wahts 
variety.  A  country  box,  consisting  of  some  twenty 
feet  square  of  tottering  brickwork,  a  phtean  of  dirt, 
with  a' few  diseased  shrubs  and  an  open  drain,  is 
a^  elaborately  bemetaphored  as  an  island  of  the 
Hdjrides,  with  a  wtldemess  of  vei  deer,  Celts,  ptar- 
migan, and  other  wild  animals  upon  it.  Now  this 
tj  out  of  all  role.  An  ele(>haD«'6  trunk  «an  raise 
a  phi  as  well 'as  uproot  an  oak,  but  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  employ  the  same  effort  for  the  one  as 
for  the  other.  Robins — witii  reverence  to  so  great 
a  name  be  it  spoken — does  hot  attend  to  this.  He 
has  yet  to  acquire  the  light  and  graceful  touch  of 
the  finished  artist. 

To  return  from  this  digressibn  to  the  point  from 
wTilch  we  started, — the  abundance  of  poetical  topics 
Siitlie  world  around  us :  For  example,  the  paper, 
dimp  from  the  press,  that  lies  besTde  our  coffee- 
cup  every  morning  we  come  down  to  breakfast,  is 
^  good  to  us  as  a  whole  trunkmaker's  stock  of 
poetical  waste-paper, — nay,  ^ve  do  it  wrong,  it  is 
as  good  as  a  volume  of  7%e  Brituk  Poett.  In  its 
advertising  columns  a  whole  world  of  Hfe,  with  its 
loves,  ambitions,  passions,  and  rascalities,  josSes 
before  us.    We  are  not  going  to  do  a  bit  of  the  dt> 
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scriptive,  or  peeudo^pliilosophlcal ;  so  the  reader 
need  aot  be  alamied.  No ;  we  prefer  one  illustra- 
tnitiaa  to  a  thoneatad  disquisitiodB,-^--«s  Corpocal 
Trim  opined,  that  one  home-thrust  of  a  i»ayonet 
was  wciiHl^  all  tb|»  vyonderful  evolutions  of  Rabelais* 
redenbtabk  Captain  Trip»t,-T80  we  shall  to  the 
pnof  ab  onoe<  Seafaen  tfae  advwrliaentNrt  which, 
headed  i^at  interesting  second  column  of  TheTmet 
on  the  J  5th  diay  of  the  jpleasanl  mdnUi  of  JtiAe  :— 

KA.  Zi  3aie  thing  is  ii)revooabl%  and  wiU  tajce  place 
in  a«e«k>  mdess  you  sae.tlie ^arty  paraMt»Uy  instantly. 
Surely  you;  will.ap>t  wmit  d&iug  so  i " 

Has  not  this  a  Luey  Ashlon  sort  <of  tale  nadeir  irt  1 
Or  again^  here  ia  aoiotlMsr  annonBosmeBtUvhiicb  ap' 
peared  in  tbe'Samfe  Colunm  bot  long  s|ro,r^ 

"  AtniEn's  LrtTEii  lias  been  reefelved.  A  ttaewaad, 
tliotSMdthaaksI'* 

"What  a  story  h  in  this!  AdvOrtisiBg  is  oxpea* 
sive,  especialfy  in  The  Tima,  oiSierwlse  (Aw  happy 
aothoKss  of  these  simpk  words  -would  have  ex- 
pressed If  erself  in  some  such  lyrical  strain  as  this. 
What  she  did  write  must  have  satisfied  her  admirer 
of  tha  fervour  of  her  love ;— this  would  have  con- 
viflMd  hiai'Of  the>g«agefal  acoootpUshment  of  her 
niiii4«  ... 

TO  ALrRED, 
Oh,  Alfred  \  Was  it  kipd  to  leave 

Yonr  gentle,  ftithfnl  Mary, 
For  tltfee  long  weeks  alose  to  grlevv 

With  sorrows  visionary! 
hf  thousand  AmcieS  dark  I  weaved,  - 

By  Chelsea^  weedy  banks ! 
But,  oh  1  thy  letter  is  reoerved— 
A  tbdusand,  thoSBand  Khanks) 

1  gavimy  grand-mamma  the  sMp, 

fiath  night,  at  taaS^past  titfm, 
haiia  the  wiilew tower. did elip, 

HaMft  tons  was,  heaven.    . 
,   And  there  long  hours  I  sat  and  grieved. 

And  cursed  thy  heartless  pranks, 
B6t,  oh  I  thy  letter  is  reoeited-^ 
■    A:tiw«SMid,«teasaadthaBhet 

Whene'er  Mie  postman  paae^d  -the  street, 

I  watched  Ub  itota.  my  casement, 
And  as  he  pasa'd,  with  feoteteps  fleet. 
Oh,  what  my  heart's  abasement !    , , 
t  raved,  like  one  of  sense  bereaved, 

That  still  bis  fetters  clanks ; 
■Bat,  now  thy  letter  is  receJte*^ 
A  thoasatad,  thousand  thanks ! 
We  travel  down  the  columns  a  little  wdy,  and 
come  to  another  announcement,  which  instautane- 
ewaly  cryatallizea  into  vene,  thiiS':'— 
LOST— A  LAlXrS  LOCKET. 
Lost,  on  Tuesday  last,  a  locket, 

Guarded  by  a  golden  chain. 
Dropped  from  out  a  lady's  pocket — 

He  who  brings  it  back  a^ain 
Shall  receive — oh,  bliss  of  blisses ! 

(If  the  Etones  are  safe,  and  guard) — 
Either  half-a-hundred  kisses, 
Or  a  SovEaaioN's  Raw  arc. 
This  is  full  of  the  most  driightful  suggestions, 
which'We  Ibava  the  lively  reader  to  work  out.  The 
more  pensive,  eemcially  if  they  b«  of  an  astrpnomi- 
cal  tnw— wd/iU.ypnng  ladies  are  UraniMn(rw-»* 
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days— will  enter  fully  into  the  beauties  of  the 
foUowing  couplets,  which  have  been  suggested  by 
an  advertisement  of 

"THE  UPPER  PART  op  a  VERY  LARGE  HOUSE, 
No.  38,  Lddoate  Hill,  to  bb  LET." 

Who  would  not  gaze  upon  the  stan — 

Those  gems  of  liring  b'ght  I 
How  sweetly,  threugh  their  prisoh  Bars, 

Their  radiasce  Btreanu  by  night  I 

But,  wonld  you  watch  them  in  their  eourse, 

As  nowhere  else  yon  can, 
And  feel,  with  unexampled  force. 

The  nothingness  of  man : 

To  Lddoatb  Hill  in  haste  repair. 

Nor  ever  slack  the  \eaee, 
Till  you  have  ta'en  the  Uppee  PaIit 

Of  number  TaiBTT-TBREE ! 

See  how  philosophy  combines  with  poetry  to  set 
off  a  wretched  attic !  Their  powers  in  that  way, 
it  is  tme,  are  often  put  to  the  test — ^"if  fabling 
bards  may  be  in  ought  belieTcd."  But  StiU  does 
not  the  proprietor  of  this  Upper  Flat,  who,  we  have 
no  doubt,  is  a  most  respectable  oilman  in  the 
Poultry,  see,  that  if  he  had  employed  oar  alulful 
hand  upon  his  advertisement,  a  second  insertion 
wonld  have  been  superfluous?  Half  the  town  would 
have  offered  for  the  aiiy  retreat  at  once. 

What  will  the  advertising  world  give  to  secure 
our  services?    Warren's  bard  is  dust — 

Warren's  Japan  and  Day  and  Martin's  jet 
Can  trouble  him  no  longer — 

Bish's  Shelley  is,  like  his  lotteries,  but  a  memory. 
The  world  is  all  before  us,  and  we  are  before  the 
world.  We  are  ready  to  idealize  British  Brandy, 
or  Grocer's  Port  to  any  extent — so  wb  be  not  asked 
to  drink  them.  Dust-pans,  Balsamic  Pills,  Jupes, 
Detector  Locks,  Sicilian  Cream,  Mosley's  Pens, 
Aerothermic  Stoves,  Patent  Starch— nothing  can 
come  amiss  to  a  goose-quill  like  ours,  which  is 
ready  at  a  minute's  notice  to  dothe 

The  palpable  and  the  fiimiliar 

With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn, 

for  a  due  consideration  of  course.  "  You  would 
not  have  us  endanger  our  souls  gratis,"— and  if  we 
are  to  outdo  the  lies  that  already  court  the  gulli- 
bility of  our  pensive  public, — to  become  the  Mun- 
chausen to  the  Mendez  Pintos  of  the  counter,— we 
must  have  an  adequate  recognition  of  our  services. 
You  think  we  are  joking— not  h  bit  of  us.  As- 
suredly the  thing  is  to  be  done.  « 'Tis  a»  easy  as 
lying."  A  pleasant  exercise  of  the  fancy  over  our 
mommg's  coffee  will  turn  you  off  a  panegyric 
that  will  get  your  shelves  cleared  of  your  wares, 
though  they  were  ten  times  the  rubbish  they  are. 
You  are  a  provision  dealer,  we  shall  say,  and  have 
speculated  in  a  large  lot  of  American  pork.  It  is 
growing  rancid  on  yottr  hands,  when  W«  step  in  to 
your  aid  thus.— ■ 

VIRGINIA  HAMS. 
Died  the  Jew  ?    «  The  Hebrew  died. 

On  the  pavement  cold  he  lay ; 
Around  him  closed  the  living  tide, 

The  butcher's  boy  set  down  his  tray  t 
The  potboy  from  The  Dragon  Green 

No  longer  for  his  peWtSr  calls. 
The  Nereid  rushes  in  between, 

Nor  more  her  'fine  live  Mackerel !'  bawls."' 


Died  the  Jew  I    «  The  Hebrew  died. 

They  raised  him  gently  from  the  stone. 
They  flung  his  coat  and  neckcloth  wide, 

But  linen  had  that  Hebrew  none. 
They  raised  the  pile  of  hats  that  prened 

His  noble  head,  his  looika  of  saow, 
But,  oh,  that  head  upon  his  breast 

Sank  down  with  an  expiring  '  Clo  !' " 

Died  the  Jew  I    "  The  Hebrew  died,— 
Struck  with  overwhelming  qualms 

From  the  flavour  spreading  wide 
Of  some  fine  Virginia  Hams. 

Wonld  you  know  the  &tal  spot. 
Fatal  to  that  child  of  sin ! 

These  fine-flavoured  hams  are  bought 

At  SO,  BlSHOPSGAIE  WUHIR.'' 

Treat  her  Majesty's  lieges  to  gammon  like  t^ 
and  in  a  week  not  a  gammon  of  "  rale  genuiae  is- 
dependent  Columbian"  pork  will  be  left  on  iasd. 
Or  suppose  tliat  you  wish  to  posh  the  sale  of  i 
heavy  stock  of  foreign  beef.  This  demands  a  non 
ponderous  vein.  PatUo  majorti  axnamtu !  TbePe- 
trarchian  sonnet  is  the  thing. — 

PRIME  TARIFF  BEEF. 

Not  all  thie  ducats  that  Bassanio  brought 
Could  tempt  old  Shylock  to  forego  his  r^t, 
For  blood  than  gold  was  dearer  to  his  tight, 

And  Christian  flesh  with  keenest  zest  he  soighi 

Yet  blame  him  not : — perhaps  kind  nature  TmngU 
That  appetite  for  flesh  which  thrilled  him  tkoujl, 
And  nerved  the  liquorish  palate  of  the  Jew 

With  hope  of  ghastly  banquet — horrid  thoogfat! 

These  were  duk  times — ^bnt  had  he  lived  to-day 
Beneath  our  modem  Doge,  Sir  Robert  Ptol, 

Bassanio  might  have  found  a  better  way 
To  thaw  the  Hebrew's  heart,  though  hard  as  steel, 

And  BO  have  spared  Antonio  all  his  grief, 

By  oflbring  In  exchange  a  stone  of  Tabiff  Biw. 

The  reader  sees  at  once  the  magical  effect  of  this 
style  of  advertising.  Every  perton  of  taiU  must 
fly  to  the  shop  where  eveti  the  beef  and  pirk  are 
garnished  frith  Apollo's  bays. 

We  have  just  stumbled  upon  an  adveitisemeDt 
stitched  up  in  a  l&te  number  of  Martm  Chozzle- 
wit,  which  is  pervaded  by  such  a  fine  inoral  air,— 
such  a  spirit  of  gentle  rebuke  to  certain  rascally 
coffee -dealers, — that  we  could  not  resist  giving  to 
it  "the  accomplishment  of  verse."  The  rhythm 
of  Spenser  was  that  which  at  once  suggested  itself. 
The  couplet  of  Pope  or  Churchill  would  hare  been 
too  pungent  and  pointed  for  sarcasm  so  blnnt  as 
that  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Tibba,  294,  Oxford  street. 

GENUINE  BELGIAN  CHICOREE,  Mpetfe. 
Albeit  those  of  high  or  gentle  Ime, 

Who,  blest  with  means  to  make  the  foreign  tour, 
Have  learnt  abroad  their  palates  to  refine. 

Prefer  not  to  imbibe  their  cofliee  pnre. 

But,  mixing  it  with  Qticoree,  ensure 
A  daintier  beverage— albeit  the  dran^i 

Wholesome  alike  for  noble  or  for  boor 
The  faculty  have  stamped,  to  scorn  they're  Iaug*«if_ 
By  some  who  say,  a  drink  more  baleful  ne'er  was  qusB'"' 

But  who  are  these  malign  the  noble  root  i 
Methinks  that  they  be  coffee-dealers  all, 

Disinterested  knaves,  who  forward  put 
A  stuff  which  they  Berbice  and  Morfi*  calli 
And  tell  the  public  not  to  keep  tiiese  sMll 

Machines  to  grind  the  fragrant  berry  down, 
For  into  disrepair  they  ever  fall, 

And  coSbe  (jround,  forsooth,  they  say,  is  known 

More  than  the  berry's  self  to  keep  its  fiagiaiiw  »u  "' 
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fiat  did  wa  know  their  trade's  improper  tricksy 

Into  their  premises  if  we  ooald  glide, 
There  should  we  see  them  in  their  coffee  mix, 

"With  liberal  hand,  the  root  which  thus  they  ebide. 

Mo  Wonder,  then,  their  rogueries  to  hide. 
They  rail  at  Chiooree  as  something  rile, 

As  thieres  first  ^read  the  cry  of  Stop,  thief !"  wide. 
And,  as  the^  cheat  the  public,  blandly  smite, 
And  brand  it  for  a  deleterious  drug  the  while. 

POSTSCBIFT. 

To  those  who  own  the  French  mode  is  the  best. 

Of  miiing  this  delightful  bererage,  we 
WoQld  recommend,  its  qualities  to  test, 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  elilcoree 

To  one  of  coffee,  as  the  right  degree 
And  true  proportion — not  a  drachma  more; 

And,  if  you'd  have  the  article  quite  free 
Prom  all  adulteration,  pray  step  o'er 
To  J.  H.  TiBBs's,  OXFOBD  Sxiunt,  Two-RilinT-POVR. 

Tibbs  is  a  genius.  That  withering  touch  about 
the  stores  of  chicoree  in  the  back  premises,  kept 
for  adulteratug  Mocha's  fragrant  berry  so  liberaUy, 
that  both  the  Mocha  and  the  chicoree  are  ruined ; 
and  that  other  hint  about  the  family  coffee-mills, 
are  finely  hit  off.  "We  see  how  delicately  he  keeps 
down  his  sana  indigruUio  to  the  insipid  lerel  of  the 
potation  in  question.  Anything  fiery  or  ferocious 
would  have  been  out  of  place.  A  fine  harmony  is 
preserved  between  the  subject  and  its  treatment. 
This  is  a  rule  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 
Take  a  further  illustration ; 

JUPITER  AND  THE  INDIAN  ALE. 
"Take  away  this  clammy  nectar  1" 

Said  the  kihg  of  Gods  and  men  j 
"  Never,  at  Olympns'  table. 

Let  tliat  ttath  be  served  agMtt  I 
Ho,  Lytens,  tiiou,  the  beery  ! 

Quick — invent  some  other  drink, 
Or,  in  a  brace  of  shakes,  thou  jitandest 

On  Cocytus'  sulphury  brink  :" 
Terror  shook  the  limbs  of  Bacchus, 

Paly  grew  his  pimpled  nose, 
And  already  in  his  rearwi^ 

Felt  he  Jove's  tremendous  toes ; 
When  a  bright  idea  struck  him — 

"Dash  my  thyrsus  !  I'll  be  bail— 
For  you  never  were  in  India— 

That  you  know  not  Hodgson's  Ale  !" 

"Bring  it !"  quoth  the  doud^wmpeller; 

And  the  wine-god  brought  the  beer — 
"Port  and  Claret  are  like  water 

To  the  noble  staff  that  "s  here  !" 
And  Satnmios  drank  and  nodded^ 

Winking  with  his  lightning  eyes. 
And  amidst  the  constellations 

Did  the  star  of  Hodoson  rise  I 

Is  not  this  in  the  true  Homeric  vein  ?  Let  us  try 
another  in  the  classical  tone— <fer  antiktr  Form 
sich  nUhernd,  as  Goethe  says. 

MANILLA  CHEROOTS. 
«  Pd«at  !"  It  smokes.    Who  would  not,  if  they  tried 

TaoMson's  MiinLLiLS  old,  and  picked,  and  soand  I 
Foll-flaTOured,  Youth  1  youll  find  them  in  CSieapside, 

In  boxes,  thirty  shillings  Ibr  the  pound. 

We  flatter  ourwlveB  this  is  as  good  as  many  a 
Greek  epigram  in  the  Anthology.  Christopher 
North  shall  be  onr  judge. 

We  feel  tempted  to  make  anpther  trial  of  the 
classical  style.  It  always  tells  well  in  advertise- 
ments. People  like  to  be  flattered  by  appeals  to 
their  classical  knowledge — or  ignorance,  we  shall 


not  say  whioh.  Let  us  tee  !  We  have  it->«nd 
here  goes  in  the  divine  stanza  of  Cktetiie's  Bride  of 
Corinth  ! 

TARQUIN  AND  THE  AUGUR. 

Gingerly  is  good  king  Tarquin  shavings 
Gently  glides  the  razor  o'er  his  chin. 
Near  him  stands  a  grim  Hanispex  ravintg 
And  with  frantic  mien  he  pitehet  in 
Church-Extension  hints. 
Till  the  monarch  squints, 
Snicks  his  cheek,  and  swears — a  deadly  Sin  I 

"  Jove  confound  thee,  thou  bare-logg6d  impi&tor  t 

From  my  dressing-table  get  thee  gone  t 
Dost  thou  think  my  flesh  is  double  Glo'stert 
There  again  !  That  cut  was  to  the  bOne  i 
Get  ye  from  my  sight, 
I'll  believe  you're  right. 
When  my  razor  cuts  that  sharping  hone  1" 

Thus  spoke  Tarquin  with  a  deal  of  dryness ; 

But  the  Augur,  eager  for  his  fees. 
Answered, — "  Try  it,  your  Imperial  Highness^ 
Press  a  little  harder,  if  you  please ; 
There  !    The  deed  is  done  !" 
Through  the  solid  stone 
Went  th»  steel  as  glibly  as  through  cheese. 

So  the  Augur  touched  the  tin  of  Tarqnin, 

Who  suspected  some  celestial  aid ; 
But  he  wrong'd  the  blameless  Gods ;  for  hearken  I 
Ere  the  monarch's  bet  was  rashly  laid, 
With  his  searching  eye 
Did  the  priest  espy 
RoDOEBs'  name  engraved  upon  the  blade. 
This  explanation  of  the  old  tloman  legend  must 
be  equally  satisfactory  to  the  public  and  to  llr. 
Rodgers.    We  are  naturally  bashful — modest  to  s 
fault.    We,  therefore,  merely  mention  as  a  fact^— 
as  a  fact,  be  it  observed,  Mr.  Rodgers, — ^that  our 
razors  are  in  wretched  order.    Oar  morning  mirror 
shows  us  "  with  fifty  mortal  gashes  on  onr  ehia, 
the  least  a  death  to  comfort."    Mr.  Rodg«rs  is  a 
man  of  too  much  sagacity  not  to  anticipate  our 
meaning. 

We  are  above  partialities.  The  many-eided 
Goethe  was  a  good  many  sides  short  of  us.  We, 
accordingly,  can  appreciate  the  merits  of  difierent 
competitors  for  public  pence  in  the  same  walk — at 
least  we  are  quite  ready  to  praise  them  all  with 
equal  cordiality.  While  we  revere  Rodgers,  w« 
can  esteem  Mechi — Mechi  of  the  Magic  Razor 
Strop.  We  never  pass  his  brilliant  shop-front  in 
Leadenhall  Street  without  a  thrill  of  involuntary 
awe  for  the  Wizard  of  the  Hone !  To  as  this 
magni  ttominis  umbra  is  invested  with  a  shadowy 
mystery  that  gives  all  our  thoughts  of  hiin  the 
solemn  tinge  of  the  old  Crothic  romance.  Let  us 
indulge  it  for  a  spaee. 

LA  MORT  D'ARTHUR. 

A  PBAOMEKT — NOT  BY  TBHNTSON. 

Slowly,  as  one  who  bears  a  mortal  hurt. 
Through  which  the  fountain  of  his  blood  runt  dry. 
Crept  good  King  Arthur  downward  to  the  lake. 
A  roughening  wind  was  bringing  in  the  waves 
With  cold  d^  plash  and  {dnnging  to  the  shore. 
And  a  great  bank  of  clouds  came  sailing  vp 
Atiiwart  the  aspeet  of  the  gibbons  moon, 
Leaving  no  glimpse,  save  starlight,  as  he  sank. 
With  a  short  stagger,  senseless  on  the  stones. 

No  man  yet  knows  how  long  he  lay  in  swonn ; 
Bnt  long  enough  it  was  to  let  the  mst 
Lick  half  the  surface  of  his  polished  shield; 
For  it  was  made  by  far  inferior  hands      ^  ^  ^  I  ^ 
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Thuiforged  hu  heliii,hiB  breastplate,  and  his  gieaves, 
Whereon  no  canker  lighted,  for  they  bore 
The  magic  stamp  of  Mechi's  Silvbr  Steel  1 


The  field  which  the  toilette  opens  up  for  poeti- 
cal advertiseinent  is  boundless.  There  are  the 
Doudneys,  for  example — mighty  names— dear  to 
the  whole  economical  public.  We  should  say  cheap ; 
but,  in  fact,  they  are  both ;  for,  by  being  cheap, 
they  are  dear.  Some  would  say,  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  become  the  Pindar  of  Codringtons  and 
sliooting-jackets,  and  that  Mr.  Doudney  is  not  ex- 
actly the  person  laured  donandus  ApolKnari.  Quite 
a  mistake.  There  has  long  been  an  affinity  be- 
tween a  tailor  and  The  Nine ; — the  judicious  reader 
apprehends  us.  These  coy  ladies  need  no  pressing 
invocation  to  clear  their  throats ;  but,  at  the 
flourish  of  our  baton,  raise,  in  Mainzerian  chorus, 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  DOUDNEY  BROTHERS. 
Coats  at  fire-and-forty  shillings  I  trousers  ten-and-siz 

a-pair  1 
Summer  waistcoats,  three  a  sovereign,  light  and  comfort- 
able wear ; 
TagUonis,  black  or  colonred,  Chesterfield  and  velveteen, 
The  old  English  shooting-jacket,  doeskins,  such  as  ne'er 

were  seen  1 
Army  cloaks  and  riding  habits,  Alberts  at  a  trifling  cost. 
Do  yon  want  an  annnaJ  contract  1  Write  to  Doudmbys' 

by  the  post. 
DovDNBY  Bbothkbs  1  DoDDNET  BROTHERS  I  Not  the  men 

that  drive  the  van. 
Plastered  o'er  with  advertisements, heralding  some  paltry 

plan, 
How,  by  base  mechanic  measure,  and  by  pinching  of 

their  backs. 
Slim  attorneys'  clerks  may  manage  to  retrieve  their  In- 
come Tax; 
But  the  old  established  business — where  the  best  of 

clothes  are  given 
At  the  very  lowest  prices— Fleet  Street,  Number  Ninety- 
seven  1 
Would'st  thou  know  the  works  of  Doudnet  I  Hie  thee 

to  the  thronged  Arcade, 
To  the  Park  upon  a  Sunday,  to  the  terrible  Parade. 
There,  amid  the  bayonets  bristling,  and  the  flashing  of 

the  steel. 
When  the  Household  troops  in  squadrons  round  the  bold 

field-marshals  wheel, 
Shouldst  thou  see  an  aged  warrior  in  a  plain  bine  morn- 
ing frock. 
Peering  at  the  proud  battalion  o'er  the  margin  of  his 

stock, — 
Should  thy  throbbing  heart  then  tell  thee,  that  the  vete- 
ran worn  and  grey 
Curb'd  the  course  of  Buonaparte,  roll'd  the  thunders  of 

Assays — 
Let  it  tell  thee,  stranger,  likewise,  that  the  goodly  garb 

he  wears. 
Started  into  shape  and  being  ft«m  the  Doudney  Bbo- 

TBBBS'  shears  ! 
Seek  thou  next  the  rooms  of  Willis — mark,  where  D'Or- 

say's  Count  is  bending. 
See  the  trousers'  undulation  fVom  his  graceful  hip  de- 
scending ; 
Hath  the  earth  another  tronser  so  compact  and  love-com- 
pelling t 
Tliou  canst  find  it,  stranger,  only,  if  thou  seekst  the 

Doudneys'  dwelling ! 
Hark,  from  Windsor's  royal  palace,  what  sweet  voice 

enchants  the  ear ! 
"  Goodness,  what  a  lovely  waistcoat !  Oh,  who  made  it, 

Albert,  dear  \ 
'Tis  the  very  prettiest  pattern  !  Yon  must  get  a  docen 

others  1" 
And  Hie  Prince,  in  rapture,  answers—"  'Tls  the  work  of 

Doudney  brothers!" 


The  reader  has  doubtless  often  admired  tlx 
beautiful  designs  upon  the  covers  of  the  periodiols 
in  which  the  Doudneys'  advertisements  are  iokkl. 
The  review,  the  drawing-room,  the  hunting-fiek, 
the  admiral's  cabin,  all  are  sketched  with  a  hue- 
terly  pencil,  gently  leading  on  the  eye  to  ggch 
notices  as  "  Gentlemanly  waistcoats  for  all  seasons, 
78. ;"  «  Duck  trousers— all  linen,  3  for  30s,"  fo, 
&c.,  &c.  How  much  would  the  efficacy  of  these 
advertisements  be  heightened  by  an  appeal  liketbt 
above  i  Poetry  should  certainly  be  called  in  by  tic 
Doudney  Brothers  to  the  aid  of  the  sister  art  If 
they  don't,  we  shall  offer  ourselves  to  the  other 
Doudney  House, — we  think  of  the  Doudneys  ami 
their  houses,  as  we  do  of  the  Medici — "  the  men 
that  drive  the  van,"  and  who  liave  superseded,  with 
the  lively  portraitures  of  two  members  of  the  swell- 
mob,  the  everlasting  man  in  tlie  Mackintosh,  who 
walked  through  a  perpetual  storm  of  sleet  on  thdr 
placards  for  severi  years.  In  fact,  whether  they 
do  or  do  not,  we  shall  not  refuse  to  consider  teoden 
from  No.  49,  Lombard  Street. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  stirring  and  graphic 
ballad  style,  in  speaking  of  so  important  and  varied 
an  article  as  dress,  must  have  been  felt.  But  it 
would  be  wholly  unfit  to  celebrate  the  worh 
of  the  great  horologer  of  the  day.  These  ap- 
peal to  us  with  grave  and  solemn  thought^  and 
in  their  steady  "  Tick,  tick ! "  a  finely-touched  ear 
will  hear 

A  WARNING. 
Loss  Trov  No  Time  !    A  grave  and  solemn  waimsg, 

Yet  seldom  ta'en,  to  man's  eternal  cost. 
Night  wanes,  day  lessens,  evening,  noon,  and  moraing 

Flit  by  unseen,  and  yet  much  time  is  lost. 

And  why  i    Are  moments  useless  as  the  vapour 
That  rises  from  the  lamp's  extinguished  fiame! 

Why  do  we,  like  the  moth  around  the  taper. 
Sport  with  the  fire  that  must  consume  our  frame! 

Be  wise  in  time !    Arouse  thee,  oh,  thou  sleeper, 

Account  thy  moments  dearer  than  thy  gold. 
While  time  thou  hast,  provide  a  good  time-keeper, 

To  treasure  up  thine  hours,  till  thou  art  old. 
Lose  this  one  chance,  and  thou  art  lost  for  ever,-- 

Seek  him  who  keeps  a  watch  for  shrinking  eouB,— 
Ask  for  Cox  Savory's  horizontal  lever, 

With  double  case,  and  jewelled  in  four  holes. 

Herbert  might  have  written  this;  and  we  should 
doubt  the  virtue  of  the  man  who,  after  reading  it, 
would  not  long  to  possess  himself  of  a  repeater  from 
an  establishment  hallowed  by  such  lofty  strahu. 

Turn  we  to  a  class  of  advertisements  that  is 
ever  delightful,— those  suggestions  to  persons  about 
to  commit  matrimony,  of  the  possibility  and  pro- 
priety of  furnishing  their  domiciles  in  a  fashion- 
able, and,  at  the  same  time,  economical  style.  Th«e 
emanate  from  a  class  of  pure  philanthropistv**" 
are  hourly  sacrificing  their  own  and  their  cwdi- 
tors'  interests  in  the  effort  to  make  happy  we 
homes  of  «  the  young  of  both  sexes."  Now  could 
we  paint  most  interesting  scenes  of  the  tm  nsi 
of  a  pair  of  human  turtle-doves  to  an  upholsterers. 
The  exclamations  on  carpets,  tables, /««<««»«. »"" 
other  indispensables,— the  blushing  hesitations  over 
the  marriage-bed— but  that  is  no  joking  m»tt«r  m 
our  eyes ;  for,  like  Milton, 

Higher  of  the  nuptial  couch  by  far 

Aud  with  mysterious  revereuce  «'«  deem. 
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I3ut,  instead  of  following  out  this  vein  of  specula- 
t.ioii,  we  prefer  giving  our  idea  of  the  lyrical  form 
'^liich  Budi  suggestions  should  assume. 

TO  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  MAEEY. 
Gentle  fair  I  Ere  Hymen  binds  you 

In  Us  fetters  soft  but  sure, 

Pray  bethink  you,  have  you  any. 

Good  substantial  furniture  t 

Love 's  a  fickle  god,  they  tell  ub, 

Giddy-pated,  lightly  led ; 
Therefore  it  were  well  you  found  him 

In  a  comfortable  bed. 

Olive  branches  soon  vrill  blossom 

Round  your  table,  two  or  three, 
And  that  table  should  be  made  of 

Good  and  strong  mahogany. 

If  the  cares  of  life  should  gather — 
And  we  all  must  look  for  cares — 

Sorrow  falls  extremely  lightly 
In  the  midst  of  rosewood  chairs. 

Few  that  walk  can  'scape  a  stumble, 
Thus  hath  said  the  l4ophet-King; 

But  your  fall  will  be  a  light  one 
On  a  Brussels  carpeting. 

We  can  keep  your  little  children 

From  collision  with  the  grate — 
We  have  wardrobes,  we  have  presses, 

At  a  reasonable  rate  ; 

Mirrors  for  the  queen  of  beauty. 

Basins  of  the  purest  stone, 
Ottomans  which  Cleopatra 

Might  have  envied  on  her  throne. 

Seek  us  ere  you  taste  with  rapture 
Love's  first  draught  of  filter'd  honey. 

And  you'll  find  the  safest  plan  is 
No  Discount,  amd  Ready  Money  ! 

Tliere  is  an  affectionate,  almost  paternal,  tone  of 
advice  here,  embalmed  in  a  playfully  poetical  me- 
dium, that  must  go  to  the  pockets  of  any  susceptible 
pair. 

We  are  almost  afraid  to  trust  ourselves  among 
the  advertisements  of  pills  and  lotions,  so  infinite 
be  they  in  their  numbers  and  fascinations.  For  our 
own  parts,  we  cannot  conceive  why  anybody  dies 
in  such  a  world  of  specifics  as  that  we  live  in. 
Our  pen  hovers  over  "  Mrs.  Johnson's  American 
Soothing  Syrup."  Something  after  the  manner  of 
Barry  Cornwall  would  be  appropriate.  But  there 
are  "  Kearsley's  Original  Widow  Welch's  Female 
Pills,"  irresistibly  forcing  themselves  upon  us. 
Widow  Welch!  The  Original  Widow  Welcli! 
The  subject  is  too  inviting.  We  should  cover  a 
page  with  it  in  the  style  of  Sterne ;  but,  as  we  can- 
not afford  this  space,  let  us  see  what  can  be  said  of 
FARE'S  LIFE  PILLS. 

'Twas  in  the  town  of  Lubeok 

A  hundred  years  ago, 
Au  old  man  walked  into  the  church 

With  beard  as  white  as  snow ; 
Yet  were  his  cheeks  not  wrinkled. 

Nor  dim  his  eagle  eye: 
There's  many  a  knight  that  steps  the  street 
Might  wonder,  should  he  chance  to  meet 

That  mien  erect  and  high  ! 

When  silenced  was  the  organ. 

And  hushed  the  vespers  loud. 
The  Sacristan  approached  the  sire. 

And  drew  him  from  the  crowd — 
"  There's  something  in  thy  visage 

On  which  I  dare  not  look, 
And  when  I  rang  the  pan^ing-bell, 


A  tremor  that  I  dare  not  tell 
My  very  vitals  shook. 

"  Who  art  thou,  awful  stranger! 

Our  ancient  annals  say, 
■That  twice  two  hundred  years  ago, 

Another  passed  this  way, 
Like  thee  in  face  and  feature. 

And,  if  the  tale  be  true, 
'Tis  writ  that  in  this  very  year 
Again  the  stranger  shall  appear, — 
Art  thou  The  Wandering  Jewt" 
"  The  Wandering  Jew !  thou  dotard!" 

The  wondrous  phantom  cried — 
"  'TIS  several  centuries  ago 

Since  that  poor  stripling  died, 
lie  would  not  nse  my  nostrums — 

See,  shaveling,  here  they  are ! 
Theie  put  to  flight  all  human  ills, 
Tlut  conquer  death — unfailing  pills ! 
And  I'm  the  inventor.  Parr  ! " 
This, — enclosed  in  a  letter  from  the  sacristan  of 
the  baUad,  with  a  statement,  that  he  felt  himself 
growing  so  much  younger  every  day  by  the  use  of 
the  pills,  that  he  expected  he  would  soon  have  to 
look  out  for  a  nurse  to  suckle  him, — would  tell 
amazingly  before  the  usual  "  Price  Is.  1^,  2b.  9d., 
and  family  boxes,  1 1  s.  each."    B'amily  boxes !    A 
fireside  of  Methuselahs. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  poetic  vehicle 
for  the  most  apparently  intractable  topic.  The 
Life  Pills  hardly  rouse  one  with  the  feeling  of 
difficulty.  Others  are  not  quite  so  manageable;  but, 
to  show  how  far  our  theory  may  be  carried,  let  us 
see  what  can  be  made  of 

POOLOO'S  CHINESE  CEMENT. 
«  My  leg — my  leg  ! — 'tis  suapt  in  twain — 

Ye  surgeons,  gsntly  use  me  ! 
Nor  for  your  life,  with  trenchant  knife. 

Or  rasping  saw  abuse  me  I " 
Sir  Astley  knit  his  b/ows  so  grim. 

And  out  then  answered  Brodie — 
"  In  my  opinion  that  'ere  limb 
Can't  tarry  with  the  body  ! " 
In  wrath  I  left  the  Hospital — 
They  bore  me  on  a  Utter — 
Till  passing  Holbobn,  Middle  Bow, 

I  saw  a  window  glitter. 
1  read.    Pooloo's  Chinese  Cement, 

'Twas  painted  on  a  rafter— 
I  bought  a  box,  I  rubb'd  my  leg. 
And  danced  a  fortnight  after. 
We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  perfumers' 
advertisements.  What  could  we  not  say  of  "  Row- 
land's Unique  Preparations,"  which,  in  his  own 
exquisite  language,  "shine  preeminent  in  their 
power,  while  the  white  and  swan-like  neck,  no  less 
than  the  rich  luxuriant  tress,  foi-m  admirable 
trophies  of  their  inestimable  qualities!"  The 
Macassar,  productive  of  locks  like  the  young 
Apollo's;  the  Kalydor,  an  "odoriferous  creamy 
liquid;"  the  Odonto,  "which  imparts  to  the  teeth 
a  jiearl-like  whiteness,  and  to  the  breath  a  delight- 
ful fragrance ! "  We  move  in  the  atmosphere  of 
poetryaswe  read  of  them.  Nay,  when  we  read  in  the 
announcements  of  meaner  men  of  the  "Original 
Grecian  Compound,"  and  "  Hubert's  Roseate  Pow- 
der," we  feel  "  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  purple 
light  of  love"  to  be  about  us.  In  such  a  mood, 
we  dash  a  shower  of  Attar  of  Roses  upon  our 
paper,  and,  before  we  know,  there  appears  upon  it, 
in  indelible  ink,  some  ballad  such  as  tliis,  of 
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PARIS  AND  HELEN. 

As  the  yonthAiI  Paris  presses 

Helen  to  his  ivory  breast, 
Sporting  with  her  golden  tresses, 

Close  and  erer  closer  pressed. 

He  said ;  "  So  let  me  quaff  the  nectar, 
Which  thy  lips  of  ruby  yield, 

Glory  I  can  leave  to  Hector, 
Gathered  in  the  tented  field. 

"  Let  rae  erer  gate  upon  thee, 
Look  into  thine  eyes  so  deep ! 

With  a  daring  hand  I  won  thee, 
With  a  faithful  heart  I'll  keep. 

"Oh  my  Helen,  thon  bright  wonder, 

Who  was  ever  like  to  thee  I 
Jore  would  lay  aside  his  thnnder, 

So  he  might  be  blest  like  rae. 

"  How  mine  eyes  so  fondly  linger 

On  thy  soft  and  pearly  skin, 
Scan  each  round  and  rosy  finger. 

Drinking  draughts  of  beauty  in ! 

"  Tell  me,  whence  thy  beauty,  fairest  t 
Whence  thy  cheek's  enehiuiting  bloom  t 

Whence  tiie  rosy  hue  thou  wearest. 
Breathing  round  thee  rich  perfume!" 

Thus  he  spoke,  with  heart  (hat  panted. 
Clasped  her  fondly  to  his  side, 

Gazed  on  her  with  look  enchanted, 
While  his  Helen  thus  replied  : 

"Be  qo  discord,  lore,  between  us, 

If  I  not  the  secret  tell  I 
Twas  a  gift  I  had  of  Venus, 

Venus,  who  hath  loved  me  well. 

"And  she  told  me  as  she  gave  it 
Let  not  e'er  the  charm  be  known. 

O'er  thy  person  freely  lave  {t 
Only  when  thou  art  alone. 

"  'Tie  enclosed  in  yonder  casket — 

Here  behold  its  golden  key. 
But  its  name — love,  do  not  ask  it, 

Tell't  I  may  not,  even  to  thee  1" 

Long  with  vow  and  kiss  he  plied  her, 

Still  the  secret  did  she  keep, 
Till  at  length  he  sank  beside  her, 

Seemed  as  he  had  dropped  to  sleep. 

Soon  was  Helen  laid  in  slumber. 

When  her  Paris,  rising  slow, 
Did  his  t»iz  neck  disencumber 

From  her  rounded  arms  of  snow ; 


Then  her  heedless  fingers  oping, 
Takes  the  key  and  steals  avray. 

To  the  ebon  table  groping. 
Where  the  wondrous  casket  lay  ; 

Esgerly  the  lid  uncloses. 

Sees  within  it,  laid  aslope, 
Pbabs's  Liquid  Bloom  of  Roses, 

Cakes  of  his  Tbanspakekt  Soap  ! 

We  have  hitherto  dealt  chiefly  in  the  discunin 
and  lyrical  style ;  hut  the  epixranuaatic  migli! 
be  turned  to  equal  account.  This  would  snit 
particularly  for  advertiaements  by  plain  cooki, 
and  housemaids,  with  a  two-yean*  character  from 
their  last  place.    Take  a«  a  ^ecunaB. 

A  SERIOUS  FOOTMAN. 

Willis  A  rLACK,  a  lad,  who's  seen 
Pious  life  at  brother  Teazle's^ 

Used  to  cleaning  boots,  and  been 
Touched  with  grace  and  had  the  raeules. 

This  for  the  advertisement  sheet  of  the  Congrt- 
Rational  Magiutin*.  In  odd  comers  of  the  Momn§ 
Post  we  occasionally  see  hints  like  the  following, 
put  in  more  circoitous  language. 

Waihs  a  place,  as  housemaid,  or 

Companion  to  a  bachelor 

Up  in  years,  and  who'd  prefer 

A  person  with  no  character, 

A  female,  who  in  this  respect 

Would  leave  him  nothing  to  object. 

Or  such  an  appeal  as  this  ;«— 

Take  me.    I  am  young  and  bonnie; 

Maids  like  me  are  worth  the  winning. 
Comfsrt  's  more  my  wish  than  money, 

And  I'll  do  up  yonr  small  linen. 

But  we  must  conclude.  There  are  many  inven- 
tions of  equal  celebrity  with  those  we  hare  referred 
to,  and  we  dare  say,  of  equal  merit,  although  as  to 
that  we  have  not  made  up  our  minds.  We  are, 
however,  quite  open  to  conviction,  and  Mr.  Tsit 
knows  our  bankers.  As  to  those,  whose  meritj 
we  have  sung,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  the 
medium  of  conveying  to  their  bankers  any  request 
they  may  think  proper  to  make  to  these  monej-ed 
gentlemen,  to  pay  to  Bon  Gaultieb,  or  bearer,  jny 
amount  of  pounds  sterling — the  more  the  better. 


EXCURSIONS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  IRELAND. 


BALLINASLOE— ATHENRY— ORANMORE— GALWAY. 


In  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Chios,  we  read  that 
thf  statue  of  the  goddess  seemed  to  regard  those 
who  viewed  her  from  the  door  of  entrance  with  a 
shy  and  repulsive  expression ;  but  as  they  ad- 
vanced, her  aspect  melted  gradually  into  one  of  kind- 
ness and  affability,  untU,  upon  a  very  near  approach, 
it  changed  to  a  gracious  smile.  The  sculptor  was  a 
eljr  fellow,  and  well  knew  what  was  in  Prudes, 

The  county  of  Galway  is  rather  the  reverse  of 
all  this.  At  the  first  introduction,  it  receives  yon 
with  a  deceitful  smile,  and  grows  stem  and  ruffed 
upon  a  closer  acquaintance. 

You  are  presented  to  this  Cfreat  Western  at 
Ballinasloe,  a  pretty  and  cheerful  town,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  well-cultivated  and  planted 


country,  and  having  many  visible  signs  of  in««*»' 
ing  prosperity.    I  must  dissent  from  the  Hibenaw 
observation  of  the  facetious  Titmarsh,  that  there 
is  "  nothing  to  remark  in  Ballinasloe,  except  a 
church,  and  a  handsome  lunatic  asylum  which  is 
outside  the  town."    The  church  (by  the  vav) 
which   attracted   that   tourist's  attention  is  no 
longer  an  object  of  ocular  remark  to  any  one,  for 
it  has  been  pulled  down  to  the  ground }  becM* 
though  a  tolerable  roomy  one,  it  could  not  accom- 
modate a  fourth-part  of  the  Protestant  inhabiisnb; 
and   the  Ecclesiastical  Commisdonen  «»  ^Z^ 
erecting  a  more  spacious  building  on  its  ^^^^,. . 
is  a  rare  occurrence  for  churdiet  in  ConWg"*" 
be  demolished  for  so  good  a  cause. 
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Sut  Ballinasloe  contains  other  things  worth 
seeing  than  a  church,  which  is  no  more  in  it,  and 
a    lunatic  asyhun  which  it  keeps  appropriately 
hesicU  itself.    There  is  a  Union  Work-house,  wiUi 
an  extensive  frontage  to  the  far-famed  fair-gfreen, 
■wrliich,  for  its  light  and  elegant  proportions,  de- 
seir^«s  more  than  a  passing  glance.    The  situation 
is,  however,  badly  chosen — close  to  a  marsh  pro- 
duced by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  Suck,  from 
•wtich  a  dank  and  offensive  exhalation  frequently 
envelops  that  part  of  the  town.   This  circumstance 
ougrht  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration,  as 
'well  as  the  architectural  adornment  of  The  Green, 
■wlien  the  site  was  fixed  j  for  prisons,  work-houses, 
hospitals,  and  all  such  places  within  which  the 
inmates  are  compelled  to  remain  for  any  length  of 
time,  should  be  placed  in  a  peculiarly  airy  and 
'wholesome  situation.     The  miasma  wl^ch  is  nox- 
ious enough  to  the  free,  will  be  little  short  of  death 
to  them,    I  don't  much  mind,  therefore,  that  row 
ot  respectable  houses  which  are  en  suite,  and  on  a 
level  -with  this  work-house.    There  are  far  better 
situations  about  and  in  the  to'vm  where  this  volun- 
tary prison  might  have  been  placed.    What  was 
to  hinder  its  being  set  on  the  opposite  ridge,  for 
instance,  occupied  by  the  neat  littie  fane  which  has 
been  lately  raised  to  the  memory  of  Archdeacon 
Trench? 

That  monumental  building  is  also  a  handsome 
object ;  but  it  Jooks  bare  and  incomplete  without 
a  figure  of  the  archdeacon,  whose  person  was  as 
fine  a  model  for  a  sculptor  as  Flaxman  himself 
'would  have  chosen.  The  entrance  to  the  demesne 
of  Lord  Clancarty  opens  upon  this  same  classic 
gteen  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  general  custom  of  this 
hospitable  quarter  of  the  land,  the  grounds  are  free 
to  the  people,  to  ramble  about  the  broad  avenues 
and  shady  walks,  up  to  the  very  dwelling-house  of 
the  noble  proprietor.  This  is  a  most  acceptable 
privilege  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ballinasloe,  who 
may  account  themselves  fortunate,  when  they 
meet,  inall  otherparts  of  the  country,  broad,  staring 
aign-boards,  mounted  upon  high  poles,  and  de- 
nouncing the  "  utmost  rigours  of  the  law"  against 
any  one  who  presumes  to  peer  within  the  ugly 
stone  walls  surrounding  the  seats  of  the  Connaught 
gently. 

It  is  alleged  in  excuse  for  thb  forbidding  prac- 
tice, that  no  gentlemen  in  the  world  have  better 
reasons  for  not  wishing  their  privacy  to  be  broken 
in  upon ;  but  it  does  appear  most  churlish,  when 
a  man  has  a  few  stunted  trees,  and  a  hawthorn 
hedge  or  two,  that  he  shoiild  interdict  the  sight  of 
them  to  eyes  pained  and  wearied  with  contem- 
plating the  bleak  fields  and  stony  enclosures  which 
constitute  the  general  face  of  nature  in  these  parts. 
To  80  ridiculous  a  height  do  they  carry  this  form 
of  exclusiveness,  that  places  which  were  once  en- 
closed and  planted,  but  no  longer  bear  a  trace  of 
gentility,  are  still  held  sacred,  and  protected  by 
one  of  those  aristocratic  badges.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oranmore  is  a  great  big  potato-field, 
surrounded  by  a  broken  wall,  close  by  Uie  entrance 
to  which  a  newly-painted  board,  set  on  high  upon 
the  only  piece  of  timber  that  is  visible  above 
ground,  announces  proudly,  that  "  All  persons 


found  trespassing  within  this  demesne  will  be  pro- 
secuted as  the  law  directs." 

But  more  than  the  picturesque  and  accessible 
beauties  of  Garbally,  or  the  attractions  of  the  busy 
and  thri-ring  to'jyn  adjoining  it,  the  philanthropist 
•will  find  the  cleanly  and  comfortable  dwellings 
and  well-tilled  farms  of  the  numerous  tenantry  on 
Lord  Clancarty's  estate  deserving  of  admiration. 
This  is  a  resident  landlord  much  devoted  to  the 
agricultural  improvement  of  his  estate,  which  he 
finds  to  be  consistent  not  only  with  his  o'wn  in- 
terest, but  with  that  of  a  crowded  population. 
Your  ^stematic  improvers  too  often  begin  their 
course  of  amelioration  by  "clearing"  the  land; 
that  is,  by  turning  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
people  adrift,  and  making  laive  farms.  But  Lord 
Clancarty  found  a  number  oi  people  on  his  land  ; 
and  he  seems  to  consider  it  his  duty  to  mend  their 
condition  as  weU  as  that  of  the  ground  they  culti- 
vate. He  has,  accordingly,  engaged  an  experienced 
agriculturist,  to  instruct  them  in  the  proper  mode 
of  treating  their  small  allotments,  and  in  the  right 
course  of  husbandry  to  make  them  profitable  ; 
and  by  means  of  a  local  Farming  Society,  of  which 
he  is  the  patron  and  chief  contributor,  a  supply  of 
the  best  seeds  is  brought  to  their  doors  from  Scot- 
land, on  cheaper  terms  tlian  they  have  heretofore 
been  able  to  procure  the  sweepings  and  refuse  of 
the  Dublin  market.  Hence  their  crops  are  more 
abundant,  and  of  a  far  superior  quality  to  what 
they  were  wont  to  be ;  and  their  means  and  com- 
fort are  proportionately  increased.  The  landlord 
himself,  and  his  agents,  see  that  the  tenants  keep 
their  houses  neat,  and  properly  secured  against  the 
rain  and  cold.  The  thatch  is  not  suffered  to  faU 
into  ruin ;  nor  are  the  windows  stuffed  with  straw, 
or  blocked  up,  after  the  fashion  of  the  province, 
with  shutters  never  to  be  opened.  They  are  well 
glazed  ;  and  the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner  walls 
being  regularly  white- washed,  a  cheerful  and  happy 
air  is  imparted  to  these  humble  roofs,  which  it  does 
one's  heart  good  to  contemplate. 

The  sight  of  such  localities  gives  but  little  plea- 
sure to  those  who  grow  fat  upon  popular  discon- 
tent. The  thrifty  and  industrious  are  not  the  tools 
with  which  agitators  find  it  most  convenient  to 
work.  A  dirty,  cheerless,  benighted,  beggarly 
hamlet,  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Lord  Westmeath's 
estate,  turns  out  a  greater  number  of  "  ardent  re- 
pealers," and  of  self-taught  orators,  upon  a  Sun- 
day afternoon,  than  the  whole  of  this  estate  could 
furnish ;  ay,  and  gives  twice  as  largely  to  the  Rent. 
It  i%  in  fact,  the  negligent  landlords,  be  they  Whig 
or  Tory,  who  make  Mr.  O'Connell's  fortune,  and 
send  their  countless  myriads  to  magnify  the  power 
and  terror  of  his  name. 

Mr.  O'Connell  is  aware  of  this,  and  has  set  his 
face  very  emphatically  against  agricultural  im- 
provement. One  of  his  most  favourite  standing 
jokes  is  against  "Peter  Purcell  and  the  Pigs;." 
iir,  Purcell  having  exerted  himself,  with  great 
success,  in  forming  a  General  Agricultural  Society, 
which  has  already  done  much  good,  and  promises 
to  do  much  more,  to  all  ranks  of  persons  engaged 
or  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  soil.  It  answers 
the  ends,  both  public  and  private,  of  agitation,  to 
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represent  this  Aaeociation,  aa  dedgned  to  fatten 
pigs  and  oxen,  to  the  detriment  of  the  labouring 
people ;  as  if  a  general  extension  of  gieen  crop 
husbandry  were  not  the  very  best  thing  that  could 
be  devised,  to  ensure  permanent  and  full  employ- 
ment to  that  class.  But  wherever  the  operations 
of  the  Society  have  been  introduced,  the  absurdity 
of  such  an  allegation  has  already  manifested  itself. 
It  is  the  old  Irish  lazy-bed  system,  which  causes 
labour  to  be  so  little  prized,  and  so  wretchedly  re- 
munerated ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  people  shall 
acquire  information,  they  will  see  the  benefit  of 
these  improvements,  which  fplease  the  Pig*  and 
Peter  PureellJ  must  ultimately  prevail  against 
ignorance  and  dirt. 

All  this,  however,  must  be  received,  with  an  ex- 
press reservation  against  the  elearing  eystem,  as 
some  landlords  practise  it ;  for  the  first  thing  to 
be  attended  to,  and  the  most  sacred  right  to  be 
preserved,  is  the  right  of  man  to  eat  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  upon  the  land  where  it  pleased 
Crod  to  give  him  the  breath  of  life.  This  must  be 
held  a  right  saeied  and  indefeasible;  and  it  is 
cheering  to  know  that  it  can  be  maintained  and 
preserved  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  most 
profitable  and  enlarge  systems  of  agricultural 
improvement  that  modem  discoveries  have  brought 
to  light.  Mr.  Blacker  in  Ulster,  and  Lord  Clan- 
carty  and  others  in  this  province,  have  given  it 
the  proof.  The  soil  of  Ireland  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing food  in  abundance  for  three  times  its  pre- 
sent number  of  inhabitants ;  and  of  so  producing 
it  as  to  yield  an  increasing  profit  to  the  owners,  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  which  it  sustains. 

There  are  two  routes  to  Gialway  from  BaUinasloe. 
The  one  through  Aughrim  and  Loughrea,  being  more 
level,  is  taken  by  the  mail-coach,  and  other  public 
conveyances  ;  the  other,  more  picturesque,  lies 
through  Kiloonnel  and  Athenry.  The  distance  is 
about  the  same  both  ways ;  and  the  traveller  who 
takes  an  interest  in  tracing  the  vestiges  of  Old  Ire- 
land and  her  past  glories,  will  be  well  repaid  for  a 
few  ups  and  downs  deplui,  by  striking  into  the  latter 
path  for  once  in  a  way.  The  ivy-mantled  ruins  of 
an  abbey  at  Kilconnel  are  extremely  beautiful ;  and 
Athenry,  once  the  capital  of  this  province,  contains 
many  remnants  of  the  olden  time.  Seen  from  a  dis- 
tance it  has  an  imposing  efiect,  from  the  extent  of 
the  old  city  wall,  whicli,  with  its  flanking  towers 
and  moat,  is  wonderfully  perfect.  The  high  road  to 
Tuam  passes  under  an  archway,  suimoimted  by  a 
tower,  which  is  called  the  Northgate ;  but  of  a 
real  gate,  there  is  no  more  remaining  than  there 
was  of  Sandalwood  left  at  Csbool.  Near  this  is 
an  ancient  fortress,  which  bears  the  name  of  King 
John's  Cattle  ;  because,  as  the  local  antiquaries 
insist,  it  was  built  by  the  Lackland  lord  of  Ire- 
land himself,  when  he  came  into  Connaught ;  an 
event,  good  reader,  which,  betwixt  you  and  me,  is 
rather  apocryphal. 

There  is,  besides,  a  venerable  abbey,  of  which 
the  pictorial  effect  lias  been  greatly  marred  by  the 
barbarous  piety  of  some  of  the  Burkes  or  Brownes, 
whose  family  vaults  are  within  the  chancel,  and 
who,  to  protect  the  gilded  frippery  inlaid  upon 
their  tombs,  have  blocked  up  all  the  fine  pointed 


arches  of  the  windows  with  solid  masonry.  Still 
it  is  a  fine  massive  building  ;  and,  viewed  in  com- 
bination with  the  castle  and  the  parish  churdi, 
the  latter  a  handsome  modem  structure  which 
springs  most  artistically  out  of  the  gray  ruins  of 
its  Catholic  predecessor,  contributes  materially  to 
the  solemn  effect  of  the  distant  view.  For  distant 
your  view  of  Athenry  must  be,  to  impress  your 
imagination  with  those  deep  and  reverential  Meet- 
ings which  its  liistorical  recollections  call  up. 
Within  the  walls  all  is  misery  and  meanness, 
squalor  and  penury.  This  Place  of  a  King — for 
such  is  its  etymological  designation — is  a  heap  of 
wretched  cabins,  where  Supreme  Dirt  holds  its 
court,  and  the  King  of  the  Beggars  might  most  ap- 
propriately keep  his  royal  state  amongst  those 
numerous  princes  and  princesses  of  The  Blood  wito 
paddle  in  the  streets. 

The  ownership  of  this  place  is  divided  among  so 
many  proprietors,  that  it  is  nolMdy's  interest  to 
concern  himself  about  its  prosperity  or  take  mea- 
sures for  its  improvement. 

The  child  whom  many  fathers  share. 
But  seldom  knows  a  fiitber's  care. 
And  so  it  fares  with  this  Place  of  a  King,  the  lordly 
Athunree,  whero  the  Berminghams  used  to  hold 
their  feasts  of  fat  things,  and  draw  together  all  the 
spoil  of  the  surrounding  country.  A  leg  of  a  poor 
old  ewe,  nailed  up  to  a  dirty  door-post,  after  serv- 
ing her  generation  through  many  a  year,  repre- 
sented the  whole  outward  and  visible  sign  of  carnal 
comforts  available  for  a  population  of  thirteen 
hundred  persons  ;  souls  I  might  say,  for  this  aeems 
but  a  lenten  provision  for  so  many  bodies. 

The  employment  of  the  inhabitants  seems  to  be 
on  a  par  with  their  victualling  department.  There 
was  a  cari>enter  at  work,  iu  the  middle  of  the 
street,  making  a  coffin,  a  sort  of  manu&cture 
which  must  always  go  on,  even  in  the  dead  time 
of  the  year ;  and  although  thero  was  nothing  novel 
either  in  the  shape  or  in  the  materiel  of  his  work, 
a  round  dozen  of  full-grown  spectators  were  ga- 
thered about,  some  widi  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and 
all  with  hands  in  their  pockets,  to  observe  and 
scan  its  progress. 

Hard  by  the  town  is  a  holy  well,  sacred  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  water  of  which,  according  to  the 
most  true  legends,  no  fire  can  warm,  and  which  is 
consequently  endued  with  powers  and  virtues  of 
an  extraordinary  kind.  On  the  l£th  of  August, 
being  the  day  pf  The  Astumptioa,  pilgrims  resort 
to  this  Bethesda  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
to  perform  penances  and  other  religious  exercises 
around  it,  and  to  fasten  votive  rags  upon  a  bush 
that  overhangs  it.  The  cures  performed  at  these 
holy  wells  have  been  well  described  by  a  wag  of  a 
French  tourist — "  L'aveugle  s'en  retoume  en  mar- 
chant,  le  boiteux  en  parlant  et  le  sourd  en  voyant. 
Si  vous  avez  quelques  infirmity  faites  settlement  • 
sept  fois  le  tour,  et  vous  verrez  ce  qui  en  arrivera." 
As  for  the  anticaloric  properties  of  the  water,  they 
have  been  tisted,  meo  perieulo;  and  a  bowl  of 
punch,  screeching  hot,  was  the  result. 

The  Petty  Sessions  Court  was  sitting,  and  be- 
sides the  usual  average  amount  of  trespass  cases, 
arising  from  tlie  tumble-down  fences  of  the  ooun- 
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'try,  and  of  pigs  Btraying  upon  the  highway,  the 
public  interest  was  excited  by  an  investigation  of 
an  assault  at  a  neighbouring  fair,  which  had  led 
to  a  fatal  encounter  between  the  police  and  the 
country  people.  Two  or  three  attorneys  were  em- 
ployed, one  of  whom  introduced  himself  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  no  individual,  but  of  the  peopk  at  large, 
in  whose  name  he  exerted  himself  to  cut  short  all 
inquiry,  and  prevent  the  magistrates  and  the  pub- 
lic from  obtaining  the  slightest  information  as  to  the 
real  facts  of  the  case.  The  aflfair  had  begun  in  an 
unprovoked  attack  upon  a  young  man,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  court,  a  forced  and  reluctant  'witness 
against  his  assailants,  because,  as  he  alleged,  the 
whole  parish  had  threatened  him  with  its  displea- 
sure, should  he  turn  traitor  to  the  people.  The 
said  "  people"  being,  from  the  days  of  Sir  John 
Davies,  a  most  justice-loving  nation,  had  a  vehe- 
ment desire  to  see  justice  administered  against  cer- 
tain policemen  who  stood  charged,  by  the  verdict  of  a 
coroner's  inquest,  with  the  crime  of  murder  ;  and 
the  treason  would  be  to  weaken  the  chances  of 
such  a  consummation,  by  damaging  the  credit  of 
a  fellow  who  was  the  cause  of  ail  the  mischief — 
fans  et  origo  malorum,  and  from  whose  assiuned 
innoeence  the  guilt  of  the  police  would  derive  a 
deeper  and  deadlier  hue.  This  was  the  business 
ot  the  learned  gentleman  who  officiated  as  Attorn^- 
Oenemlfar  the  people. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  sign  of  the  times,  that  such 
a  feeling  should  spring  up  anew,  and  display  itself 
against  a  force  organized  and  employed  to  guard 
the  peace  of  society,  and  who  have  now,  for  some 
years,  stood  on  a  friendly  footing  with  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men.  The  Irish  police  were  at 
one  time  extremely  unpopular  ;  but  under  the 
excellent  regulations  of  Lord  Nonnanby,  the  dis- 
like with  which  the  common  people  looked  upon 
them  had  worn  away.  Of  late,  however,  under 
new  masters,  the  old  jealousy  seems  to  be  reviving; 
nor  is  it  very  strange  that  it  should  be  so,  if  many 
such  things  happen  as  came  out  upon  this  inquiry. 

One  of  the  persons  charged  with  rioting  stated 
to  the  court — and  his  assertion  was  not  denied — 
that  he  had  been  arrested  on  a  Wednesday,  con- 
veyed to  a  distant  station,  and  confined  there  until 
Friday,  when  he  was  brought  up  for  examination 
before  a  bench  of  magistrates  ;  and  that  his  mriits 
were  confined  by  dmibk  handcuffs  all  the  time.  Such 
torture  is  enough  to  bring  odium  upon  any  insti- 
tution. If  it  were  used  in  Russia,  our  political 
optimists  would  make  a  fine  talk  about  it,  and 
thank  God  that  WE  are  not  as  other  men  are.  But 
being  in  Ireland,  it  did  not  provoke  a  single  in- 
quiry or  observation.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  the 
neaai  course  to  secure  accused  persons,  and  keep 
them  in  attendance  upon  the  convenience  of  ma- 
gistrates, under  this  gentle  coercion. 

There  is  a  snug  little  hostelrie  in  Athenty,  where 
better  things  than  tough  ewe-mutton  are  served  up; 
and  the  traveller  is  pretty  sure  of  a  pair  of  tolerable 
horses  to  take  him  out  of  the  place  ;  which — after 
a  s^four  of  a  day  or  so — is  about  the  most  agree- 
able accommodation  that  heart  of  man  can  desire. 
A  musical  student,  who  lives  over  tlie  way,  and 
yeems  to  have  no  other  earthly  occupation  from 


mom  to  night  than  to  extract  broken  sounds  out 
of  an  asthmatic  fife,  does  not  diminish  the  love  of 
locomotion  in  the  tourist ;  albeit,  John  the  waiter 
protests  that  the  artist  is  one  of  the  most  admired 
performers  of  the  "  Timperanee  Band," 

Temperance  in  Ireland,  at  this  present  writing, 
means  an  abstinence  from  whisky,  rum,  brandy, 
and  gin  ;  and,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  sa- 
crifice, an  unlimited  indulgence  in  party-spirit — 
the  most  noxious  and  maddening  devil  of  all.  Old 
Sir  John  Harrington  said  of  "the  Irishry"  in  his 
day,  that  they  were  "  drunk  before  win*,  and  mad 
after."  They  seem  to  be  now  both  mad  and  drunk 
(lymphatic,  at  least)  'upon  the  thinnest  of  all  po- 
tations. 

Upon  some  estates  in  this  county,  a  sort  of 
feudal  system  is  kept  up,  of  which  the  people 
loudly  complain ;  although,  for  their  own  sake, 
they  submit  to  it.  It  is  a  very  common  condition 
annexed  to  the  tenure  of  small  farms,  that  the  ten- 
ant shall  leave  his  own  business,  at  any  time  that 
he  may  be  called  upon,  to  plough,  cart,  cut  turf, 
reap,  mow,  or  dig,  for  the  landlord  ;  and  the  hire 
which  he  receives  for  these  services  is  considerably 
below  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages.  Thus,  a  shil- 
ling is  the  payment  allowed  by  such  contracts  for 
a  horse  with  a  man  to  lead  it ;  and  they  must  both 
"find  themselves."  That  is  to  say,  the  horse 
roust  be  fed,  and  the  man  too,  and  their  labour  re- 
paid, out  of  that  one  splendid  shilling.  Refusal, 
or  neglect  to  comply  with  such  requisitions,  is 
punished  by  a  heavy  fine,  which  is  rigidly  exacted. 
The  labour  of  a  man  without  a  horse  is  supposed 
to  be  sufficiently  requited  with  sixpence ;  and  I 
saw  a  number  of  men  saving  the  harvest  of  a  noble 
lord,  who  were  to  receive  that  mighty  sum,  with- 
out the  addition  (as  they  expressed  it)  of  "  bite  or 
sup." 

Besides  these  stipulated  "  duties,"  as  they  are 
called,  the  same  generous  peer  annexes  penalties  to 
certain  acts,  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  free  coim- 
try  generally  hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  do  or 
not  to  do,  at  their  own  discretion.  Being  an  anti- 
Malthusian,  he  discountenances  matrimony  within 
his  dominions,  and  visits  the  perpetration  of  it,  if 
the  offender  be  a  male  tenant,  with  a  fine  of  five 
pounds,  payable  to  the  landlord's  exchequer.  The 
introduction  of  a  foreign  son-in-law  to  any  fai'm- 
stead,  is  followed  by  expulsion  of  the  bride,  un- 
less the  intruder  bring  a  specified  sum  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  floating  capital  of  the  estate.  That 
naturalizes  him,  and  gives  the  lady  a  plenary  li- 
cense to  "  be  fruitful  and  multiply.'' 

Oranmore,  within  five  miles  of  Galway,  is  a 
dirty,  straggling  village,  at  the  head  of  a  shallow 
estuary,  wiUi  a  most  rough  and  ragged  bottom  of 
black  stones  and  shingle.  There  is  an  old  square 
castle,  as  black  and  dingy  as  the  shore  itself ;  and 
the  whole  place  has  a  desolate  and  poverty-stricken 
appearance.  Close  to  it,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Clare  hills,  is  a  bathing  village,  called  Renville, 
where,  if  Uie  accommodation  is  not  of  the  choicest 
kind,  it  is,  at  least,  tolerably  cheap.  A  cottage, 
sufficient  for  a  large  family,  (who  have  no  objec- 
tion to  lie  three  in  a  bed,)  can  be  had  for  four 
pounds  a-month ;  and  the  lodgers  are  supplied, 
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without  additional  charge,  with  milk,  potatioes, 
fuel,  and  what  are  not  inappropriately  denominat- 
ed, some  "  sticks  of  furniture."  Salthill,  a  suburb 
of  (Jalway,  on  the  shore  of  its  beautiful  bay,  has 
the  call  over  this  and  all  other  western  dipping- 
places  ;  for  there  do  the  fashion  and  the  haute  no- 
hleste  congregate,  with  their  equipages  and  flaunt- 
ing liTeries ;  and  there  the  band  doth  play  all 
manner  of  new  music,  from  Somnambula  and 
Semiramide  ;  while  the  ancient  tribes  of  Galway, 
intermixed  with  inquiline  viaters, 

The  Joyces  and  Lrnfihes, 
The  Martins  and  Ffriuches, 
The  Kirwans  and  Burkes, 
As  grand  as  grand  Turks; 
With  the  Bodkins  and  Blakes, 
All  wonderful  shakes, 

walk  up  and  down  upon  the  beach,  "  from  noon  to 
dewy  eve."  Neyertheless,  Renville  boasts  its  own 
Hite,  wiUi  no  lack  of  boating,  car-driving,  pic- 
nicking, and  every  other  kind  of  long-shore  enjoy- 
ment. The  frequenters  of  this  place  also  possess 
the  advantage  of  access  to  an  extensive  and  very 
well-planted  demesne,  to  whose  trim  walks  and 
noble  sea- views  they  have  free  admission,  through 
the  ungular  liberality  of  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
Athy. 

The  immediate  approach  to  Galway  is  a  reproach 
to  it ;  as  ,it  would  be,  indeed,  to  Timbuctoo.  It 
winds  over  a  bleak  and  ugly  hill,  flanked  by  a 
dirty  pool,  which  is  all  mud,  unless  when  the  tide 
is  full ;  and  it  passes  through  a  long  defile  of  the 
most  wretched  and  filthy  hovels.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  outlet  are  chiefly  fishermen,  whose  wives 
and  children  seem  to  have  no  occupation  but  to. 
squat  about  the  doors  in  a  state  of  loathsome  lazi- 
ness. Their  dens  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
single  room  of  very  small  dimensions  for  each 
family.  Light  and  air  are  permitted  to  come  in, 
when  the  door  happens  to  be  open ;  but,  at  all 
other  times,  are  hermetically  excluded.  Of  fur- 
niture they  have  none ;  rarely  a  table,  more  rarely 
still,  a  chair.  The  floor,  on  which  they  sit,  and 
in  a  comer  of  which  they  "  strew  down  their  [not] 
lonely  pillow,"  is  mud— dry  enough  in  fair  weather, 
but  through  the  winter  months  of  about  the  same 
consistency  with  the  street  outside  ;  for,  although 
the  light  and  breath  of  heaven  are  skilfully  kept 
out,  the  rain  is  not.  It  comes  dripping  through 
the  sooty  thatch,  or  flowing  in  tiny  rivulets,  en- 
riched by  liquid  exudations  from  the  dung-heaps. 
Moreover,  those  same  heaps  are,  in  all  weathers, 
more  prodigal  of  ammonia  than  an  agricultural 
economist  could  at  all  approve  of,  or  a  mere  un- 
chemical  fellow,  who  loves  to  poke  his  nose  into 
queer  odd  places,  take  any  pleasure  in. 

The  annual  rent  extorted  for  one  of  these  ttyet 
is  forty  shillings ;  an  amonnt  sufficient,  with  a 
week's  labour  of  the  family,  to  complete  the  whole 
bnilding  from  the  foundation.  The  persons  who 
traffic  in  this  sort  of  house  property  are  not  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  lliey  belong  rather  to  the  jpati, 
being  generally  low  men,  who,  in  defiance  of  the 
gubl^ing  act  and  its  clauses,  parcel  out  their  lease- 
hold tenements  thus  for  the  reception  of  the  poor. 

But  although  the  landlords  do  not  condescend 


to  deal  in  such  dismal  holes,  they  have  provided 
too  many  candidates  for  them  ;  the  demand  having 
greatly  increased  with  the  land-clearing  system, 
which  has  been  carried  on  for  some  years  in  Ire- 
land. The  outcast  population  of  the  fields  hav« 
been  driven  into  the  towns,  where  starvation  and 

"  Fretting  grief,  the  enemy  of  life," 
make  fhem  ready  marks  for  infectious  disease ; 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  have  perished,  on- 
pitied  and  unrelieved,  in  those  hovels.  To  many 
a  noble  lord  and  proud  commoner  could  be  traced 
the  fetid  nastiness  and  foul  contagion  which  hang 
about  the  outskirts  of  our  larger  towns.  Bat  this 
is  not  a  fit  subject  of  fashionable  condolence.  The 
taste  of  Ireland  is  said  to  incline  to  wallowing  in 
the  mire ;  and  therefore,  perhaps,  our  imperial 
Parliament,  which  busies  itself  about  the  badly- 
aired  and  crowded  habitations  of  the  poor  in  Lon- 
don and  in  Birmingham,  has  bestowed  no  care  on 
the  lodgings  of  this  people.  It  would  not  be  easy, 
indeed,  to  point  out  how  the  direct  interference  of 
Parliament  could  much  mend  the  matter.  The 
Poor  Law,  which  was  relied  on  for  checking  the 
evil,  has  proved  a  signal  failure ;  and  unless  a 
more  healthy  and  benevolent  feeling  can  be  diffused 
among  the  upper  classes,  prompting  them  to  repair 
the  ills  produced  by  their  own  cupidity  and  ambi- 
tion, mere  legislation  can  go  but  a  short  way  to- 
wards amelioration.  Mr.  O'Connell's  popular  plan 
of  "  fixity  of  tenure  "  could  never  reach  this  misery. 
The  famous  fishing  settlement  of  the  Claddagh, 
at  the  western  side  of  Galway,  has  been  so  often 
described,  and  by  such  expert  hands,  that  I  will 
not  attempt  to  add  new  perfumes  to  so  sweet  a 
violet.  It  is  not  the  romantic  place  which  Inglis 
delighted  to  represent  it ;  yet  there  is  an  air  of 
stout  ruffianism  about  the  brawny,  loose-limbed 
loungers  upon  its  quay,  which  is,  no  doubt,  ex- 
tremely interesting.  They  are  a  very  independent 
set  of  fellows;  and  long  claimed  and  exercised 
the  right,  not  only  to  do  what  they  pleased  them- 
selves, but  to  make  every  one  else  do  what  they 
pleased  too.  Thus,  they  frequently  took  it  into 
their  heads  not  to  go  out  fishing,  because  it  might 
be  unlucky,  or  disagreeable,  or  contrary  to  the 
canon  of  some  saint,  of  whom,  perhaps,  the  rest  of 
Catholic  Christendom  had  never  heard  the  name  ; 
for  this  Claddagh  republic  possesses  an  extensive 
private  property  in  saints.  And  when  they  took 
those  whims,  it  was  their  good  pleasure,  which 
they  signified  in  a  way  quite  unmistakeable,  that 
all  other  maritime  communities  should  take  them 
likewise.  The  fishers  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Clare  must  not  dare  to  cast  a  net  while  the  Clad- 
dagh boys  held  it  unlucky  to  do  so.  If  they  at- 
tempted it,  a  squadron  immediately  put  forth,  well 
manned  and  equipped,  to  cut  their  nets,  or,  in  case 
of  resistance,  sink  their  boats  in  the  ocean.  This 
kind  of  sway  continued  to  be  exercised,  without 
dispute,  until  last  year ;  the  good  people  of  Galway 
having  frequently  to  fast  o'  Fridfiys  for  montlu 
together,  on  pulse  and  twpe  maigr* ;  while  the 
waters  that  washed  their  walls  turned  with  tur- 
bots,  soles,  haddocks,  John  Doiys,  and  codfish  in- 
numerable. All  the  while,  too,  the  orators  at  the 
Com  Exchangv  were  bemoaning  the  decline  of  th« 
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Irish  coast  fisheries  through  Saxon  influence  and 
the  accursed  Union. 

Sut  about  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Dudley  Persse,  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  thought  he  would  take  some 
fish  outside  the  bay  with  a  trawl-net ;  and  for 
that  purpose  he  embarked  in  a  stout  boat  with  a 
party  of  his  friends,  whom  he  had  armed  to  the 
teeth.    Scarcely  had  hq  let  down  his  net,  however, 
-when  the  capacious  bay  was  blackened  with  the 
eraft  of  the  Chtddagh,  erery  boat  of  them  crowded 
'wdth  men,  who,  in  leaving  Cialway,  proclaimed 
thisir  determination  to  sink  the  whole  party.    Al- 
thengh  this  truculent  design  was  made  public, 
and  from  the  reckless  character  of  the  persons  who 
avowed  it  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  carry- 
ing it  into  execution  if  they  could,  it  was  thought 
atrang*  that  neither  the  boats  of  the  coast-guard, 
ner  the  revenue  cutter,  then  lying  in  the  bay, 
stirred  from  their  moorings  to  defeat  it.    It  was 
no  bosinees  of  theirs— not  exactly  within  their 
d^artment — to  prevent  a  murder  not  purely  con- 
traband J  and  so  those  punctilious  public  servants 
pointed  their  glasses  to  the  scene  of  action,  and, 
-with  the  an»ouB  citizens,  awaited  the  result.    Mr 
Persse,  in  the  meantime,  hauled  in  his  net,  and 
made  for  the  Clare  coast,  steering  through  the 
midst  of  the  hostile  fleet,  and,  by  good  piloting, 
evaded  the  attempts  of  some  of  the  fishermen  to 
ran  him  down ;  wliUst  his  companions,  with  their 
guns  pointed,  and  ready  for  action,  kept  several  of 
the  less  daring  at  a  respectful  distance.    In  this 
■way  they  effected  a  landing  in  safety,  and  in- 
trenched themselves  within  t^  walls  of  a  ruined 
house,  where,  without  firing  a  shot,  they  were 
enabled  to  maintain  their  pontion  against  some 
hundreds  of  baying  assailants,  unto  the  police 
eame  to  their  rescue.     The  coolness  and  intrepi- 
dity of  this  little  party  reflects  much  credit  upon 
the  bravery  of  the  Gslway  gentlemen.    Had  they 
been  trained  campaigners  under  the  command  of 
the  most  experienced  officer,  they  could  not  have 
brought  themselves  off  more  gallantly ;  and  if 
ihey  could  but  inoculate  the  police  with  some  of 
their  steadiness  in  the  hour  of  danger,  it  would 
conduce  much  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  society. 

That  day's  exploit  was  productive  of  much  good 
to  the  people  of  Galway  and  to  the  Claddagh 
fishermen  themselves  :  for  the  government,  which 
had  previously  given  no  heed  to  the  representations 
of  the  inhabitants,  now  sent  a  sloop  of  war  to  this 
port  for  the  protection  of  all  her  Majesty's  subjects 
upon  the  waters ;  and  not  only  the  town,  but  the 
whole  country  for  many  miles  inland,  has  been 
well  supplied  with  fish  ever  since.  The  Claddagh 
Corporatiim,  finding  its  monopoly  thus  broken  up, 
has  betaken  itself  to  more  industrious  courses;  and 
the  saints  have  relaxed  their  rigour  exceedingly, 
under  the  influence  of  competition,  to  the  great 
profit  of  their  votaries,  and  to  the  "iMhoof  ^  all 
(^ood  subjects." 


Here  is  a  noble  dock  worthy  of  the  emporium  of 
the  west ;  but  it  is  sad  to  see  how  empty  it  is. 
Two  or  three  little  barks  from  Glasgow,  taking  in 
oats  for  that  market — a  trader  between  this  port 
and  London — and  a  vessel  which  had  taken  out 
emigrants  to  Quebec,  and  was  unloading  its  return 
cargo  of  white  deal,  formed  the  sum  total  of  its 
sliipping.  The  wondering  inhabitants  had  scarcely 
ceased  to  wonder  at  a  war  steamer,  TAe  Qfclopa, 
which  had  been  sent  round  a  short  time  ago  from 
the  Shannon,  to  watch  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the 
Repealers.  It  was  the  first  steamer  that  had  been 
seen  in  these  waters ;  just  tliink  of  that.  The 
people  of  Hong  Kon^  know  more  about  steam 
navigation  than  the  people  of  Galway  i 

Near  the  dock  is  that  old  fish-market,  which,  if 
I  had  the  pencU  of  a  Wouvermans,  or  whosoever 
he  was  tliat  painted  Dutch  fish-markets  the  best, 
I  would  gladly  transfer  upon  canvass.  With  its 
steep  broad  stairs  leading  down  to  that  dashing 
river,  in  which  so  many  of  the  pink-legged  daugh- 
ters of  Erin,  clad  in  the  bluest  of  azure,  and 
brightest  of  red,  beetle  their  Sunday  finery ;  and 
witii  its  tall  ancient  foreign-looking  houses,  once 
the  dwellings  of  rich  merchants  who  traded  to 
Spain  and  the  Indies ;  and  with  that  old  castle  at 
one  comer  of  the  little  square,  and  that  venerable 
Saxon  arch — (there  is  is  no  mistake  about  it,  it  is 
"Saxon,"  and  the  only  remaining  gate  of  the 
town)— this  would  make  a  fine  subject  for  a  fine 
painter.  Titmarsh  oficred  at  it;  but  flesh  and 
blood  is  not  transparent;  and,  as  a  crowd  of 
lounging  connoisseurs  gathered  around  him  whera 
he  sate,  he  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  set 
down  all  things  exactly  as  they  stood.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  for  his  sketch  is,  that  it  is  a 
spirited  unlikenesB.  The  next  time  he  visits  Gal- 
way, let  him  tiy  it  froin  the  other  side  of  the 
water. 

Apropos  of  that  veiy  pleasant  wayfaring  man, 
I  must  teU  him  that  Mr.  Kilroy  of  the  hotel  pleads 
not  guilty  to  tlie  impeachment  of  having  served  up 
two  turkeys  upon  one  dish.  It  is  a  peptic  tautology 
with  which  neither  his  conscience  nor  his  carte  can 
reproach  him.  He  acquits  his  humorous  guest 
however  of  all  malice  prepense  in  this  matter,  at- 
tributing the  misstatement  to  national  ignorance, 
which  is  to  be  pardoned,  if  not  pitied.  "  Mr.  Tit- 
marsh,"  thus  argues  Mr.  Kilroy,  "  confesses  that 
he  is  a  Coetney  ;  and  that  is  a  race  not  very  con- 
versant in  the  language  or  the  anatomy  of  birds. 
It  is  most  likely,  therefore,  that  he  mistook  a  pair 
of  boiled  rabbits  smothered  in  onions,  for  the 
buibly-jockt  he  talks  of ;  in  which  case  I  cannot 
but  think  the  gentleman  who  came  in  for  three 
wingt,  was  a  most  ill-used  individual." 

In  that  Concluding  observation  of  Mr.  Kilroy's 
I  entirely  concur,  and  shall  conclude  with  it  for 
the  present. 
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NEW  NOVELS. 
THE  PRESIDENTS  DAUGHTERS.* 


TwELTE  volumes  of  new  novels  are  surely  enough 
for  discussion  in  any  one  sea-side  autumnal  month  ; 
especially  when  the  full  half  of  them  may  be  pre- 
sumed, from  the  character  of  their  authors,  to  be 
the  ^lite  of  the  season.    The  Arst  of  these  Tales 
on  our  list  is  another  spirited  translation  by  Mrs. 
Howitt  from  the  Swedish  Romances.    The  Tales 
of  Frederika  Bremer  are  quite  as  well  entitled  to 
this  national  appellation  as  ate  Scott's  to  the  name 
of  the  Scottish  Novels. — We  take  it  for  granted 
that  all  our  readers  are  by  this  time  acquainted 
with  The  N«iglAours  and  The  Homt,  and  therefore 
eager  to  welcome  another  fiction  from  the  same 
source  ;  which  if,  on  the  whole,  found  less  attrac- 
tive, yet  possesses,  among  its  other  excellencies,  a 
strong  family  resemblance.    The  former  novels 
appeared  in  two  volumes :  this  one  is  in  three ; 
but  it  would,  we  think,  have  suffered  no  great  de- 
terioration to  the  English  reader  had  the  Transla- 
tor cut  it  down  to  similar  dimensions,  by  the  judi- 
cious pruning  of  redundancies  and  excrescences. 
We  have  already  borne  warm  testimony  to  the 
general  power  and  originality  of  this  feminine 
reader  of  the  human  heart ;  this  charming  painter 
of  life  and  manners,  as  they  are  moulded  and  mo- 
dified by  the  social  usages  and  institutions  of  her 
native  country.     In  The  Home,  and  among  The 
Neighbours,  she  is  ever  true,  fresh,  healthful,  and 
charming ;  and  even  more  remarkable  for  subtle 
and  delicate  perception  of  the  depths  and  endless 
shades  of  character,  than  for  the  exquisite  instinct 
by  which  she  discriminates  those  evanescent  and 
yet  distinctive  traits  which  manifest  feminine  in- 
dividualities and  idiosyncrasies.    So  is  she  in  The 
President B  Daughters  ;  though  she  has  there  been 
more    frequently  bewildered   or    led   astray   by 
the    mists    of   Glerman    transcendentalism,    and 
tempted  by  the  ultra-romance  and  exaggerated 
ifOensily  of  the  modern  French  novelists,  than  in 
her  earlier  works.    These,  if  they  were  not  more 
natural,  were  more  national,  and  also  more  fresh, 
as  well  as  true  to  ordinary  life.     In  The  Neigh- 
bours there  was  a  good  deal  of  story  and  romantic 
incident ;  and  if  there  was  less  in  The  Home,  the 
want  was  not  felt ;  while,  in  the  new  work,  there 
is  no  attempt  at  a  connected  story  of  any  kind, 
and  the  few  striking  episodes  are  generally  forced 
and  extravagant.    The  merits  of  the  work  must, 
therefore,  rest  chiefly  on  detached  scenes  and  pic- 
tures, and  on  its  prevailing  strain  of  thought  and 
sentiment ;  on  its  beautiful  womanly  philosophy 
and  masculine  range  of  observation.— — One  might 
fancy  that  the  author  despised,  in  her  delineations, 
the  usual  resources  of  fable  and  costume,  so  sum- 
marily and  remorselessly  does  she  kill  off  herperson- 
ages  ;  getting  rid  of  them  even  by  the  ignoble  and 
wholesale  process  of  cholera.     Her  humble-bom 
girl  of  genius,  her  exalted  artiste,  Angelica,  she 

•  By  Frederika  Bremer.    TnuuUted  by  Mary  Howitt.  In 
three  volumes.    houAou :  Longman  &  Co. 


killsoffasnnoeremoniously  by  consumption;  find- 
ing her,  in  all  probability,  getting  unmanageable. 

The  work  consists  of  two  Tales,  referring  to  the 
daughters  of  the  President ;  though  the  sisters,  as 
we  are  allowed  to  see  them,  have  in  their  lives  little 
more  connexion  than  if  they  had  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent families.  The  President  is  a  widower,  and 
the  governess  whom  he  gives  to  his  daughters  be- 
comes the  enthusiastic  friend  and  biographer  of  her 
pupil  Adelaide,  the  fascinating  heroine  of  the  first 
story.  The  Tale  opens  with  the  father  indoctri- 
nating the  new  governess  with  his  notions  of 
"  Woman's  sphere,"  with  his  conventional  princi- 
ples and  precepts  of  female  education  : — 

"And  my  dearest  Mamselle  Ronnquist,"  added  the 
President,  persuasively  and  impressively,  laying  his  band 
on  my  arm, "  remember  particnlarly,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
no  miracles  of  my  girls — no  miracles  !    I  will  not  have 
them  brilliant  or  vain  ladies,  nor  learned,  prond,  and  pe- 
dantic women;  but  simple,  reasonable  creatures,  good 
wives  and  mothers— that  is  what  I  will  have  them  to  be  ! 
Accomplishments  they  may  have,  but  only  for  their  own 
amusement  and  that  of  others ;  to  hear  virtuosos  I  would 
much  rather  go  to  the  concert  and  pay  my  dollar.      As 
to  reading,  above  all  things  let  them  read  no  more  than 
is  just  necessary  for  them  to  be  able  freely  and  easily  to 
converse  on  the  subjects  most  current  in  society.     All 
reading  beyond  that,  and  all  connoissenrship,  are  disad- 
yantageoua  to  a  woman,  and  snatch  her  from  the  sphere 
in  which  alone  she  can  gain  esteem,  or  benefit  society. 
The  late  Frederika,"  continued  he,  whilst  a  tear  rose  in 
his  eye,  "  my  late  wife,  held  as  a  principle  in  her  daugh- 
ters' education  to  concede  something,  certainly,  to  the 
capricious  taste  of  the  times  in  female  education;  but, 
on  the  other  side,  never  to  efface  aught  of  the  original 
form  which  she  considered  as  appointed  by  the  Creator 
for  the  existence  and  very  being  of  woman;  and  that 
consisto"— and  the  President  laid  a  strong  emphasis  on 
every  word—"  in  quiefdomesticity,  mildness,  order,  con- 
sideration for  others,  severity  towards  herself,  indnstry, 
skilfulness,  and  the  power  of  being  agreeable  in  society 
as  well  as  in  the  every-day  life  of  home.    Every  kind  of 
pomp  and  ostentation;  all  kinds  of  display  before  any 
species  of  public    (now.  Heaven  knows,  so  common 
among  our  women  !)  were  rejected  by  her;  and  she  con- 
sidered that  a  woman  could,  in  her  family  circle  alone, 
be  happy  as  a  good  daughter  and  tender  wife  and  mother! 
pleasmg  to  her  Maker,  and  useful  to  her  feUow-crea- 

tures 

«TIie  education  of  my  two  elder  daughters,"  continn- 
ed  the  President, « is  nearly  completed.  Edla  is  twenty  : 
Adelaide  seventeen.  They  require  now,  more  than  ever! 
at  their  entrance  into  the  world,  a  gniding  friend.  My 
two  little  darlings,  on  the  other  hand,  Nina  and  Mini 
require  to  be  taught  everything  from  the  ABC,  They 
are  all  to-day  gone  to  dine  at  my  sister-in-law's ;  but  I 
expect  them  home  every  moment.  I  long  to  introduce 
them  to  you." 

The  governess  and  her  pupils  went  to  a  party.  It 
was  a  brilliant  and  fashionable  one,  at  wliich  many 
distinguished  persons  had  assembled ;  and  there  the 
President,  so  averse  in  theory  to  his  daughters  being 
exhibited,  and  engaging  in  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  life,  thus  betrays  the  true  man  : 

lie  lady  of  the  house  came  forward,  with  a  note  in 
ner  nand  and  a  disturbed  countenance 

I  r  ^t'-'J.'"'!!  ""'  ^° '"  *»'''  «•>«» "  '^e  "h*!!  «et  no  Ga- 
latea. Little  Eva  has  fallen  Ul  and  cannot  oome.  Good 
heavens  !  where,  where  shall  we  find  a  Galatea  •"  and 
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6o  saying,  her  eyes  went  qnestioning  ronnd  the  room, 
and  rested  on  Angelica;  and  then  both  she  and  Baroness 
Palmin  began  to  entreat  her  to  take  upon  herself  little 
leva's  part. 

The  President,  however,  at  this  moment  came  sud- 
denly up  to  me  and  wliispered  earnestly,  "  Cannot  Ade- 
laide—cannot Adelaide  be  Galatea  t" 
-  I  fell  as  if  {torn  the  clouds  at  a  proposition  apparently 
so  in  opposition  to  his  and  "  the  late  Frederika's  prin- 
ciples;" bat  seeing  that  he  was  really  iu  earnest,  I 
merely  answered, "  I  daresay  she  can;"  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  Baroness  turned  from  the  obstinately  refus- 
ing Angelica  to  the  President,  to  ask  his  daughter  for 
the  Galatea. 

The  thing  was  soon  arranged.  "It  will  be  wonderfbl 
to  be  dead,  and  then  again  to  be  living,"  said  Adelaide; 
f  Heaven  grant  that  I  may  only  keep  my  gravity  !"_ 

The  scene— or  pantoiuime,  was  acted  to  admira- 
tion ;  and  before  tlie  lovely  representative  of  Gala- 
tea had  been  warmed  into  life.  Count  Alarik  was 
ages  gone  in  love  for  the  heavenly  statue,  vivified 
by  tlie  power  of  human  love.  The  governess,  who 
had  ali«ady  conceived  a  warm  and  devoted  affec- 
tion for  Adelaide,  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  for 
her  neighbour  a  gentleman  who  knew  all  about 
the  remarkable  Count ;  and  while  he  ate  and  chat- 
tered, she  learned  a  good  deal  of  the  predestined 
hero  and  lover  : — 

•  «  Count  Alarik  W.,"  said  he,  "  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent and  extraordinary  men  that  I  know.  He  served 
with  distinguished  bravery  in  the  German  war.  When 
peace  was  made  for  Sweden,  he  retired  from  the  army 
and  withdrew  altogether  from  the  world,  devoting  him- 
self to  science  and  philosophy,  on  an  old  family  estate, 
which  had  come  to  his  hands  in  a  ruinous  condition  and 

loaded  with  debt don't  bum  yourself  with  the  boiiU- 

lou!    Ah  !  I  see  you  have  cold  milk to  satisfy  the 

demands  of  needy  creditors,  he  sold  whatever  valuables 
he  had  inherited  from  his  forefathers,  and  lived  for  many 
years  in  extremely  narrow  circumstances;  nay,  he  was 
even,  I  believe,  poor.  Now,  however,  he  ha^i  improved 
his  lands;  wliioh,  after  all,  are  not  large,  and  make  no 


Crcesus  of  him 0  !  oysters,  oysters  1  thank  Heaven  ! 

and  the  most  delicious  grouse !  tins  a  la  dauht  is  the 

hostess's  crown ! they  say  now  that  he  is  come  out 

into  the  world  again  to  look  about  for  a  rich  wife ;  but 
1  don't  believe  it." 

"  ^Vnd  why  not  1"  asked  I. 

"  Madeira  or  port  wine,  my  most  gracious  ? He  is 

not  the  man,"  continued  my  neighbour,  as  he  filled  his 
glass.  "  Not  that  I  think  there  is  anything  wrong  in  a 
man  looking  for  money  and  a  wife  at  the  same  time — I 
am  just  doing  the  same  myself— but  Alarik  has  his  own 
notions.  He  is  an  uncommon  and  an  excellent  man— a 
true  lion-nature,  and  I  have  only  one  thing  against  him; 
that  he  is  too  peculiar,  too  obstinate,  and  even  severe  to 

harshness  against  the  weaknesses  of  others poached 

eggs  and  mushrooms — a  little  weak. 

"  They  say  now,  that  he  is  to  marry  the  President's 
step-daughter,  Countess  Augusta  U.  Well,  she  is  hand- 
some, and  extremely  rich,  and  does  not  seem  very  much 
to  hate  him;  but,  after  all,  I  know  a  wife  that  would 
suit  him  better cold  pike  with  shrimp  sauce ^al- 
most too  salt aj  !  aj  ! " 

"  And  who  then  is  it  1"  asked  I. 

•  «  Just  that  good,  beautiful  angel  to  whom  he  is  now 
talking."  .  .,,.., 

I  looked  and  saw  Count  Alarik  leaning  over  Adelaide  s 
chair;  they  were  both  langhing. 
"  Faith,  a  handsome  couple,"  continued  my  neighbour. 

•  «  No,  but  this  is  pleasant !  I  have  not  seen  him  laugh 
so  heartily  since  his  brother's  death.  Now,  let  ns  look 
a  little  at  the  rest  of  the  good  people  here.  What  lux- 
ury in  toilette  and  eating  !  our  finances  must  suffer;  we 

must  be  ruined,  all  and  every  one  of  us  ! what  is  this 

again  ?  Fowls  with  oyster  sauce  !  for  the  second,  third, 
fourth  times,  welcome,  ye  oysters  !  One  cannot  live 
wtthont  oysters  !- — Do  you  tee  that  pak,  fine  countc 


nance,  expressive  both  of  talent  and  goodness,  and  who 
contemplates  that  lovely  Miss  Adelaide  with  such  sin- 
cere admiration  2  Cau  you  believe  that  fortune  and 
the  world  have  done  all  they  could  to  spoil  her,  and 
have  not  succeeded  i  She  never  ceases  to  forget  herself 
for  others.  That  young  man  standing  behind  her  chair 
there,  seems  to  have  very  kind  intentions  towards  her. 

And  there  is  Aunt  Gunilla  iu  a  turban,  than 

which  Mahomet  could  not  have  a  finer  !  Twenty  years 
ago,  a  little  girl  who  was  fed  ou  morning  dew  and  pais- 
ley, and  now  a  great  lady — is  it  not  quite  wonderful  that 
we  mean  quite  a  difiierent  thing  when  we  say, '  a  great 
lady,'  to  what  we  mean  when  we  say,  'a  great  man  V — 
she  eats  with  a  keen,  connoisseur's  tongue  from  every 
dish,  and  thinks  meanwhile  ou  her  supper  next  week;  I 

hope  she  will  invite  me  ! pudding  1   That  was  a  pity  ! 

No,  I  thank  you  ! Baroness  B.  is  charmingly  beau- 
tiful this  evening — and  her  husband,  as  usual,  jealous  of 
that  little  fair  gentleman,  who  certainly  never  thought 
of  anything  wrong,  but  who  has  become  the  man's  bite 
noire.    Look  at  that  betrothed  pair  who  have  flitted 

through  the  honeymoon  before  the  bridal ^hem  !  aj  ! 

%j  !  there,  two  servants  came  in  contact !    Preserve  the 

roast  1 1  am  sorry  for  that  young  woman;  she  tries 

to  be  gay,  but  is  pale,  and  scarcely  can  eat;  and  that  be- 
cause her  husband  sits  at  the  card-table,  and  takes  the 
food  from  the  mouths  of  his  children,  or  others,  which  is 
no  better.  Look  at  the  Mamselles  T.,  who  are  eating 
turkey,  and  giggling !  and  their  father,  who  swallows 
them  with  his  eyes,and  thinks  nothing  on  the  whole  earth 
so  charming  as  his  daughters.  '  They  are  wonderful,  won- 
derful !'  he  says.    A  happy  family  ! you  will  drink,  I 

hope,  a  glass  of  negus  1  See,  here  we  have  an  Etna  ! — 
admire  in  this  ice-cake  the  power  of  art  to  unite  cold 
and  heat,  and,  by  means  of  the  agreeable,  to  destroy  the 

appetite,  which  is  such  an  especial  means  of  health 

look,  now,  how  anxiously  mamma  yonder  winks  to  her 
young  daughter  not  to  eat,  and  how  dutifully  she  lays 
down  the  spoon  which  was  just  at  her  lips— such  a  daugh- 
ter would  just  enit  me.  We  have  really  a  very  fine  col- 
lection of  people listen,  what  a  noise  and  hum,  just 

like  a  bee-hive  when  it  is  about  to  swarm.  It  is  really 
wonderful  how  people  are  capable  of  talking  so  inces- 
santly.  The  women  really  dress  themselves  well  in 

our  days;  elegance  without  extravagance,  an  agreeable 
medium,  with  the  exception  of  what  regards  arms,  and 
that  strikes  both  my  eyes  and  my  shoulders.  But  see 
the  heads  of  the  young  ladies,  how  beautifhl  they  are 
with  their  uncovered  hair." 

The  above  is  a  bit  of  genuine  life  in  Sweden,  or, 
fur  that  matter,  anywhere  else  in  civilized  Europe. 
The  President,  we  have  seen,  besides  his  own 
fair  daughters,  had  a  step-daughter,  a  young,  rich, 
and  beautiful  widow,  whom  the  world  gave  to 
Count  Alarik,  and  who  had  no  secret  dislike  to 
this  destination.  She,  besides,  knew  her  sister  to 
be  engaged  to  another,  a  fair  young  man,  to  whom 
the  governess,  to  her  great  perplexity,  had  heard 
Adehdde  familiarly  call  out  at  the  evening  party, 
«  Be  quiet,  dear  Otto  ;  get  away,  dear  Otto."  Her 
first  question,  on  coming  home,  was  who  this  dear 
Otto  miglit  be. 

"  Otto  I"  exclaimed  Adelaide  ;   "  young  Otto,  my 
cousin  and  my  betrothed." 
"  Betrothed  !"  repeated  I,  with  astonishment. 
"  Yes,  for  long.   We  have  grown  up  together,  and  we 
played  as  children  at  being  lovers." 

"  Joke  may  become  earnest,"  said  the  President,  sig- 
nificantly. 

Adelaide  did  not  reply,  but  bit  her  under  lip,  which 
afterwards  swelled  like  a  cherry,  as  wilfnl  as  pretty. 

At  another  party  we  are  introduced  to  most  of  the 
leading  personages  of  the  Tale.  Here,  too,  was  An- 
gelica, the  girl  of  exalted  genius,  the  young  inspired 
painter,  and  her  noble  patroness.  Angelica's  elo- 
quent dibcourso  on  Genius  and  high  Art  conveys  an 
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apt  idea  of  one  phase  of  Frederika  Bremer's  novels, 

which,  though  indicative  of  a  beantifnl  power,  is 
not  in  her  most  original  or  felicitous  manner,  and 
certainly  not  in  that  which  has  either  created,  or 
will  increase  her  popularity  at  the  quiet  firesides 
of  England. 

"But  in  truth,"  asked  the  Countess,  "if  Art  be  so 
little,  what  then  is  Genius  t" 

"  A  brilliant  meteor,"  sjild  a  bright  bead. 

"  Wby  does  the  earth  pa;  homage  to  it  as  to  a  god  f 
asked  some  one. 

"  Man  loves  the  light  that  dazzles  him,"  said  the 
Countess ;  "and  I  think  that,  after  a  calm  examination, 
it  would  be  ditBcult  to  say  whether  Genius  actually  has 
been  of  any  benefit  to  the  world.  The  indostrious  citizen; 
the  tranquil  thinker ;  the  good  man,  work  more  for  the 
wellbetng  of  society  at  large  than  the  most  brilliantgenius." 

"  We  will  look  at  this  a  little  nearer,"  said  Olnntess 
Natalie ;  "  let  us  inquire  now  what  Genius  has  done  for 
the  world  and  for  mankind."  With  these  words  She 
looked  at  Angelica,  and  all  eyes  were  at  once  tamed  on 
the  young  gin,  who  seemed  to  be  influebced  by  an  ex- 
traordinary emotion.  She  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and 
went  with  gentle  steps  forward  into  the  circle  of  people 
who  had  gathered  round  an  altar  of  variegated  marble, 
which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  rotunda,  and  upon 
which  was  placed  the  lute-player  of  Thorwaldsen.  Her 
countenance  became  paler  and  paler ;  her  eye  gleamed 
darkly,  a  light  shudder  passed  through  her  delicate 
frame,  and  she  was  obliged  to  support  herself  against 
the  altar,  where  she  stood  for  a  moment,  and  appeared 
as  if  .listening  to  words  which  were  inaudible  to  other 
ears.  All  looked  at  her  with  astonishment,  except  Miss 
Greta,  who  turned  away  with  an  expression  of  displea- 
sure, saying  to  herself,  as  she  withdrew,  "  What  purpose 
can  this  answer !  I  cannot  endure  such  things— and  yet 
I  like  the  girl,  notwithstanding." 

Count  Alarik  advanced  to  tiie  young  enthusiast,  and 
repeated,  with  a  voice  which  demanded  an  answer, 
Countess  Natalie's  question — "  Tell  us,  Angelica,  what 
does  Genius  do  for  the  world  ?" 

Angelica  looked  at  him;  her  eyes  appeared  larger 
than  common,  they  glanced  quickly  round,  her  breast 
heaved,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Her  soul  was 
too  f\ill ;  she  sufiered,  and  was  overcome  by  the  mighty 
spirit  within  her.  At  length  she  spoke,  but  it  was  not 
calmly ;  her  thoughts  came  lightning-like,  and  in  broken, 
disordered  phrases. 

"  It  gives  joy,  joy  to  tiie  world  !  joy  to  every  hnman 
soul !  Light  in  the  past ;  strength  in  the  present,  and 
hope  for  the  future  I 

"  Have  you  seen  the  graves  and  the  ruins  of  the  earth  ? 
Have  you  seen  races  of  men  and  thrones  disappear  t 
seen  how  they  who  have  performed  heroic  deeds  and 
works  of  love  have  sunk  into  the  silent  grave ;  how  ashes 
cover  the  magnificent  temple ;  how  mists  lie  dreamingly 
on  the  tombs  of  heroes ;  how  all,  all  pass  away  from  ex- 
istence t 

"  But  who  is  he  that,  with  a  fiaming  glance,  dissipates 
the  mist,  and  makes  the  dead  rise  again  in  renewed 
forms )  The  immortal  bard,  who  preserves  the  memory 
of  nations ;  who  sings  their  combats ;  their  victories ; 
their  wounds ;  their  acquired  treasures,  and  makes  one 
period  the  inheritor  of  another  !  who  makes  us  weep 
over  the  sorrows  and  rejoice  at  the  glory  of  a  thonsand 
years  ago  t  Clear  dawn  over  a  world  elas  sunk  in  dark- 
ness— Genius,  that  art  thou  1 

"  When  Genius  speaks,  the  breast  of  the  people  ex- 
pands ;  it  breathes  higher  and  freer ;  actions  of  goodness 
and  of  bravery  are  through  a  thonsand  yean  the  reEcho 
of  his  words.  When  Genius  speaks,  the  hearts  of  the 
people  throb,  and  immortal  words  which  lay  there  slum- 
bering, awake.  Mankind  looks  upward,  recognises  his 
nobler  self,  and  becomes  better,  kinder,  and  happier. 

"  And  when  a  people  bleed ;  when  a  deep  wound  has 
been  given  to  its  heart ;  when  it  seems  as  if  its  strength. 
Its  freedom,  its  noblest  life  must  perish  under  the  hand 
of  the  executioner,  who  is  it  that  yet  speaks  of  better 
days,  that  raises  again  the  fallen  eagle,  and  lets  his  eye 


torn  towards  that  of  the  Sternal  snnt  Osaibrier  af  tki 
fallen,  seer  and  piophst  of  the  wsnts  of  6«d)  G«aiH| 
hail  to  thee  I 

o  Deep  mists  gather  over  the  earth.  Then  tn 
antamn  nights  in  which  every  star  is  hiddni  in  heaveB, 
in  which  the  heart  of  man  sidcens  at  lilb,  at  himad:^  at 
all  azoond  bim.  No  aniaated  fieeling  dwells  in  his  in- 
most sonl;  no  tear  is  in  his  eye;  whorsver  ha  tans  la 
night— and  the  night  is  pei^led  With  daric  wmA  faidMaa 
shadows — ^the  very  air  whidi  hO  breathes  snfiboatas  t 
Bnt  see  I  who  lightens  from  the  alond  aad  makas  tke 
night  clear ;  and  reveals  the  llkir  genii  who  had  hMdsn 
behind  the  olond,  and  now  beckon  to  him  aad  nule  I 
It  is  Genius— it  is  the  great  artist  t  His  lightniog-bsaa 
has  touched  the  heart  of  the  unhappy ;  he  has  wept  and 
is  comforted ;  yet  one  more  beadi,  one  more  celestial 
vision,  and  he  looks  npwwd  with  streagtii  and  kops  I 

"  Who  is  it  that  glorifies  natnre  1  Who  is  it  that  nnder- 
stands  her  language,  reads  the  quiet  hymns  of  the  floweis, 
and  seizes  upon  thought  in  the  bird's  song  1  Who  is  it  that 
hears  the  spirits  of  the  monntains  and  the  floods ;  tiiat 
hears  flie  roioe  of  the  Almighty  in  the  rolling  thnnder) 
in  the  mnrmnring  forest,  mi  interprets  for  Ban  God^ 
word  in  nature ! 

"  Thon  marvel,  thou  life  in  life,  thou  miehty  hand  that 
linkest  time  vrith  eternity ;  ever  renevring,  ever  proda- 
eing  power ;  thou  who  seest  the  path  of  the  sun  and  flie 
working  of  the  heart  of  man ;  thou  who  seardiest  oat 
the  essence  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  life  of  the  little 
flower — we  comprehend  thee  not,  bnt  wo  know  well 
whom  thou  art  I 

"Blessed  are  they  whom  God's  lightnings  trans- 
pierce !"  continued  Angelica,  with  increasing  yet  ever 
calmer  inspiration.  "Blessed  they  who  give  forth  this 
lightning  to  the  world,  and  Uien  die  I  Who  is  (he 
happy,  the  great,  the  enviable,  on  earth  1  I«  it  not  he 
who  gives  to  human  nature  tiiat  enlightened  beanly 
which  he  drew  from  its  breast ;  who,  borne  upwards  by 
his  genius,  ascends  to  heaven  to  fetch  thenee  fire  with 
wliioh  he  will  kindle  the  nations  t 

"  A  human  life— a  little  homan  life— a  life  of  a  Jbw 
ymvB — and  to  live  in  this  for  an  immortality — to  breathe 
fire  into  the  hearts  of  millions  of  hnman  beings — a  ha- 
man  lifb— e«  little  and  yet  so  vast !  Itow  w(mderfnl  i 
how  glorious  I  How  sweet  the  lot  to  live  for  a  world, 
and  to  die  for  the  immortally  beautifkl  <m  earth  1  O 
that  it  might  be  mine  1" 

Tears  of  ardent  longing  streamed  dovrn  the  now  glow- 
ing cheeks  of  Angelica. 

"  Is  it  for  renown  t"  asked  Conat  Alarik,  with  a 
ssarehing  glance. 

"  And  would  this  renown  make  Toa  h^pier,  An- 
gelica t"  inquired  the  elderly  lady  wiui  the  gentie  conn- 
tenanee;  "would  it  here  make  yen  more  beloved  by 
your  friends  !  would  yon  aotnally,  with  all  this  striving 
for  millions,  make  one  human  being  happier  t  O  An- 
gelica 1  is  there,  indeed,  a  nobler  lot  on  earth,  a  lot  which 
is  more  worthy  to  be  strives  after  by  a  woman's  beut, 
than  that  of  being  the  whole  and  entire  ]u4>piBess  of  one 
being!" 

Angeliea  looked  flrst  at  one  and  then  at  the  ether  vt 
the  speakers ;  a  cloud  dimmed  her  brow,  but  it  qnickly 
passed,  and  dM  said  to  Count  Alarik,  "  No,  not  for  the 
sake  of  renown.  If  I  should  ever  sneceed  in  prodndag 
a  masterpiece,  and  time,  or  the  hand  of  an  enemy  shenla 
efface  my  name  flrom  the  picture,  I  would  not  cemylidn 
if  the  work  of  my  hand  and  of  my  spirit  lived  enlf  for 
mankind." 

To  tiie  elderly  lady  she  said,  witil  a  low  voice  and  a 
look  of  humility,  "  I  do  not  know  Whether  I  d>onld  be 
happy ;  I  only  know  one  thing!  that  I  mnst  obey  tte 
voice  wliioh  requires  tiom.  me  that  I  sboald  strive  after 
the  immortal  in  art.  God  must  di^ote  ay  £ite  as  He 
sees  best  I" 

"  And  have  yon  wei|^ed)"  asked  Count  Alarik,  ad- 
vancing towards  her,  "  all  the  difficaltiea  of  fonr  path  t 
General  opinion,  poverty,  yenr  lex,  which  prevents  the 
acquisition  of  a  grounded  knowledge — ail,  all  will  ictaid 
your  steps.  Listen  to  vriser  connsel,  Angelica.  DifeM 
yourself  according  to  the  taste  and  the  circomstances  et 
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the  times.  Do  not  strive  to  attain  to  the  ideal ;  paint 
porfenits,  little  scenes  out  of  eyery-day  life,  and  yon  will 
beoome  rich,  will  live  tranqnil,  loved,  and  esteemed." 

*'  I  can  endure  hnnger,"  said  Angelica,  looking  at  him 
calmly  and  fixedly ;  and  the  censure  of  the  world  I  do 
not  hear ;  it  would  be  overpowered  by  a  mightier  Toice 
i>vithin  my  own  breast.  Striving  after  the  hi^diest  only 
wiUIUve!" 

"  And  if  yon  should  fail !  if  you  should  be  deceived  in 
your  own  powers  1" 

"  Then  may  Gtod  be  merciftil  to  me,  and  let  me  die  !" 

"  And  wherefore  this  ambition  ?    A  less,  degree  of 

perffection  also  gives  joy,  and  the  good  and  the  beautiful 

Uto  also  in  the  humbler  spheres  of  life,  and  there  are 

they  more  accessible." 

*•  The  highest  1  the  highest  1"  exclaimed  Angelica'; 
**  I  will  live  and  die  striving  after  the  highest !" 

"  You  have  the  true  artist-soul,"  said  Count  Alarik, 
delighted ;  and  clasping  her  slender  waist,  he  lifted  her 
standing  upon  the  altar.  The  lute-player  sate  with  a 
heavenly  smile  at  her  ffeet,  as  if  ready  to  sing  her  praises. 
A  murmur  of  approbation  and  pleasure  was  heard  from 
the  bystanders. 

The  Miss  Greta  spoken  of  is  a  knghing 
philosopher,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  delineations 
in  the  Tale.  She  is  shrewd,  sensible,  natural,^and 
wUh  a  merry  and  pleasant  satiric  humour ;  which 
only  sports  with  vanities,  hypocrisies,  and  affecta- 
tions ;  and  she  is  possessed  of  a  generous  mind,  and 
a  warm  and  true  heart.  Among  so  many  high- 
flown  personages.  Miss  Greta  admirably  sustains 
her  cheerful  and  useful  character,  the  patroness  of 
no  one,  yet  the  friend  of  every  friendless  being  ;  "  a 
creature  not  too  wise  or  good  for  human  nature's 
daUy  food  ;"  a  merry  laugher  at  Hie  sentimental 
pretenders,  and  a  foil  to  those  pure  etherial  natures, 
•which  yet  require  some  halance  of  mother  earth  as 
a  counterpoise  to  their  exaltation.  She  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  following  scene  :— 

Miss  Greta  lay  on  a  sofil  and  trimmed  her  nails  with 
a  little  pair  of  tongs,  and,  exactly  as  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  put  on  her  five  little  gold  watches,  which  her 
waiting-woman  handed  to  her  silently  and  respectfully, 
when  some  one  came  to  propose  a  walk  to  her  with  a 
part  of  the  company. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  it  t"  demanded  Miss  Greta,  who 
was  no  great  friend  of  walks  and  fine  scenery.  The 
weather  was  too  warm,  too  cold ;  she  had  no  wish  for 

it,  &c.,  &c 

Miss  Greta  was  not  in  the  best  humour  in  the  world, 
and  it  did  not  particularly  please  her  to  find  that  her 
walking  companion  was  Miss  Pelan — called  by  her  ac- 
quaintance Pellan — who  was  continually  getting  into  ec- 
stasies with  everything  that  she  saw.  Ob  her  part,  how- 
ever, she  had  a  great  fancy  for  Miss  Greta,  who  was  by 
no  means  fiattered  by  it. 

"  Gracious  !  how  beautiful  it  is  here !"  exclaimed  Mist 
Pelan;  "  what  masses  of  trees  1  what  a  variety  of  green  I 
what  a  serene  sky  1  Ah>  dearest  Miss  Greta,  is  it  not  here 
like  Eden  1" 

"  I  do  not  know;  I  never  was  there,"  answered  Miss 
Greta,  drily. 

Some  of  the  company,  but  I  know  not  who,  turned 
the  conversation  on  self-sacrifices.  The  greater  number 
declared  that  nothing  was  easier  than  the  performance 
of  these  so-much-extolled  actions;  that  it  was  perfectly 
natural  to  give  one's  life,  one's  comfort,  for  one's  friend 
— nay,  even  for  one's  enemy.  No  one  was  more  zealous 
about  self-sacrifice  than  Miss  Pelan.  She  declared  that  she 
should  quite  despise  herself  if  she  could  hesitate  even  for 
a  moment  in  risking  her  life  to  save  that  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture. "  What  is  the  body  1"  said  she,  "  but  a  garment 
which  sooner  or  later  one  must  oast  off  i "  and  at  this 
she  shook  herself.  "Should  one  hesitate  a  moment  in 
exposing  it  to  danger  if  a  higher  duty  demanded  it  t 
Impossible — for  me,  at  least,  impossible  !" 
>Iiss  Greta  was  the  only  one  who  said  not  a  word. 


We  now  came  to  a  little  opening.  At  the  foot  of  a 
rock  we  saw  a  slender  white  figure  lying  under  the  trert 
among  the  flowers  of  the  grass.  We  instantly  recognised 
Angelica  by  her  lovely  hair ;  she  slept  with  her  head 
resting  on  her  arm,  and  a  book  beside  her.  Every  one 
exclaimed  at  the  beantifUl  sight,  and  at  the  romance  of 
it.  They  could  fency  themselves  in  the  fairest  days  of 
poesy,  when  the  nymphs  of  the  wood  revealed  themselves 
to  mortals. 

"  I  wish  her  joy  of  the  many  insects  that  will  be  crawl- 
ing on  her,"  said  Miss  Greta. 

At  this  moment  we  heard  a  horrible  roaring;  and  an 
inftiriated  bull,  with  fiery  eyes  and  bloody  muzzle,  dashed 
through  the  brushwood  towards  the  company,  on  the  very 
side  where  Angelica  lay.  Everybody  fled  in  haste  and 
terror,  without  thinking  on  Angelica;  and  nobody  fled  so 
hastily,  and  sprang  so  desperately  over  stocks  and  stones, 
as  Miss  Pelan;  nay,  indeed,  she  pushed  aside  her  friend 
Miss  Greta,  and  made  a  leap  over  Angelica,  whom  she 
must  have  mistaken  for  a  block  of  wood.  Miss  Greta 
alone  ran  to  Angelica,  and  called  upon  her  to  sate  her- 
self. Angelica  sprang  up,  light  as  a  young  roe;  but  at 
the  same  moment  sprained  her  ancle,  and  could  not  ad- 
vamce  another  step.  Pale  as  death,  she  reseated  herself 
on  the  grass. 

"  Run ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  fly  ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Greta. 
"Are  yon  bewitched  !    Quick,  quick  t — make  haste." 

"I  cannot;  I  have  sprained  my  foot,"  said  Angelica, 
in  a  trembling  voice. 

"  Indeed  ! — in  the  name  of  Heaven  !"  said  Miss  Greta. 

The  bull  came  now  upon  them  with  full  fbry;  and  at 
that  moment  Miss  Greta  becoming  at  once  perfectly 
calm,  placed  herself  between  Angelica  and  the  maddened 
animal,  and  took  off  her  shawl,  as  she  said  to  herself, "  I 
cannot  say  that  I  should  find  it  at  all  pleasant  to  be 
tossed." 

The  next  instant  the  bull,  with  stooping  head,  dashed 
towards  them,  and  vrith  admirable  presence  of  mind  she 
threw  her  red  shawl  over  his  horns,  so  that  he  took  a 
leap  on  the  other  side  of  Angelica^  and,  blinded  and 
raging,  hurried  onwards. 

Fearless  and  calm,  Miss  Greta  turned  noifr  to  Angelica, 
who  had  nearly  fainted  from  pain,  and,  taking  her  like  a 
child  in  her  arms,  carried  her  hastily  into  the  wood. 
When  she  had  gone  some  distance,  and  the  roaring  of  the 
bull  was  no  longer  to  be  heard,  she  seated  herself  to  rest 
with  her  burden  upon  a  stone,  and  with  moist  eyes 
pressed  the  rescued  girl  to  her  breast,  and  kissed  the 
soft  silky  curls  which  shaded'her  brow.  When  she 
again  set  forward  on  her  way,  she  met  Miss  Pelan,  who 
was  running  about  the  wood  like  a  stray  sheep.  She 
had  lost  her  way,  and  was  distracted  with  termor,  and 
hurriedly  inquired  from  Miss  Greta  which  was  the  way 
back  to  the  house.  Miss  Greta,ho we ver,  instead  of  answer- 
ing her,  ordered  her  to  assist  in  carrying  Angelica;  and 
Miss  Pelan  obeyed,  complaining  and  trembling  the  whili. 

"  We  shall  all  three  be  killed,"  said  she,  mournfully. 

"  In  Heaven's  name  ! "  said  Miss  Greta,  "  we  do  our 
duty,  and  our  Lord  will  take  care  of  the  rest." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  be  gored  !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Pelan,  ready  to  run  away. 

"  Stay  where  you  are  and  follow  me,"  said  Miss  Greta, 
commandingly.  "  Ah  I  what  are  our  bodies  that  we 
should  hesitate  to  sacriflce  them  when  our  duty  demands 
it  t  What  is  the  body.  Miss  Pelan  1  A  garment  sooner 
or  later  to  be  cast  off ! "  With  this  she  laughed  heartily, 
and  could  not  deny  herself,  every  now  and  then  during 
the  way,  the  pleasare  of  entertaining  Pelan  with  her  own 
fine  phrases. 

The  contrast  between  the  sisters,  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  their  respective  characters  is  even  more 
skilful,  thongh  Edla  is  a  sort  of  double  or  modifi- 
cation of  Leonora,  the  plain  and  discontented 
gloomy  girl  in  the  tale  of  "The  Home."  The 
governess  says, — 

With  all  her  virtues  and  her  faults,  Adelaide  was  ex- 
tremely loveable  ;  and  ere  long  she  so  completely  won 
my  heart  that  I  loved  her  as  if  she  had  been  my  own 
child.    She  made  my  life  happy  through  hers ;  it  <Ud  my 
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heart  good  when  Adelaide  came  in,  when  I  looked  on 
her  beanty  and  listened  to  her  sweet  voioe,  when  the 
expression  of  her  own  innermost  life  tuned,  so  to  say,  the 
whole  world  to  moeic ;  but  then  she  was  so  good — so 
siuoerely  good  !  Beings  like  this  operate  upon  us  like 
the  snn  and  spring :  is  it  a  wonder  that  we  love  them  I 
If  she  loved  me  I  know  not,  and  I  did  not  seek  to  in- 
quire. I  have  seen  so  much  uneasinesd,  so  much  pain, 
nay,  even  so  mnch  bitterness  and  ii^ugtice  to  those  who 
cherish  the  feeling,  "  am  I  to  get  nothing  in  return  for 
what  I  give  !"  And  what  wonldst  thou  have  I— love  t 
Thou  fool;  does  not  love  give  itself  capriciously,  not  for 
service,  not  for  gold,  not  for  love  and  fidelity  does  it  give 
itself, — ^why,  I  leave  for  cleverer  heads  than  mine  to  de- 
termine. But  it  will  always  be  the  coansel  given  both 
by  wisdom  and  goodness  in  this  world  where  we  wander 
in  darkness,  and  so  often  blindly  bestow  our  love ;  it  will 
always  be  the  best,  I  say,  to  give  without  demanding  any- 
thing in  return.  Thus  I  did  in  Adelaide's  case.  .  .  . 
How  amiable  and  gentle  her  nature  was  I  had  every 
day  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  her  behaviour  to  Edla. 
This  unhappy  young  creature  seemed  to  have  a  bitter 
root  in  her  heart,  which  shed  gall  over  every  object  that 
snrrouuded  her.  She  was  for  the  most  part  silent  and 
reserved  ;  but  what  she  did  say  was  caustic,  and  what 
she  did  was  unpleasing  and  unfriendly.  Adelaide  could 
not  approach  her  with  her  beneficent  warmth  and  affec- 
tion, because  Edla  repelled  all  friendly  advances ;  but 
Adelaide  never  replied  to  her  sister's  bitterness ;  she 
bore  her  Ul-humonr  quietly,  and  if  she  knew  anything 
that  was  agreeable  to  her  she  did  it.  Nevertheless  she 
seemed  almost  to  fear  her,  and  rather  to  avoid  any  in- 
terference with  her.  This  connexion  between  the  sisters 
would  have  been  quite  inexplicable  to  me  had  they 
grown  up  together ;  but  at  the  age  of  eight  Edla  had 
been  sent  fh>m  her  father's  honse  and  placed  in  a  school, 
whence  she  had  only  been  recalled  a  year  before  the 
death  of  her  mother,  about  two  years  before  my  entrance 
into  the  family. 

I  contemplated  Edla  narrowly,  and  discovered  in  her 
a  deep  and  wounded  sensibility.  What  she  said  often 
betrayed  a  conviction  of  injustice  in  the  distribution  of 
human  lots,  and  great  bitterness  of  mind  in  consequence. 
She  seemed  to  feel  deeply  the  human  inability  to  avoid 
suffering  and  unfortunate  fate ;  she  considered  this  fate 
to  be  hers,  and  yet  would  not  submit  to  it.  She  seized 
upon  the  discordances  of  life  with  a  keen  glance;  and 
pondering  on  the  niggardliness  of  nature  towards  her- 
self, her  eye  had  become  sick,  and  her  heart  wounded. 
These  wounds  she  regarded  as  incurable,  and  she  became 
reserved  to  the  whole  world.  Her  lips  never  complained, 
and  no  one  ever  saw  her  eye  shed  a  tear.  It  might  be 
said  that  her  whole  life  and  temperament  was  a  silent, 
bitter,  and  proud  repining.  She  was  irritable  and  sen- 
sitive ;  but  shyness  and  pride  prevented  her  exibiting 
her  wounded  feelings,  except  by  a  contemptuous  and 
bitter  demeanour.  Beneath  all  this,  however,  there 
«xisted  real  power,  deep  feeling,  love  of  truth,  and  ex- 
traordinary, though  very  much  neglected,  powers  of 
mind.  I  felt  a  deep  interest  in  her;  and  waiting  till 
time  and  circumstances  should  show  me  how  best  a  ray 
of  light  might  be  thrown  into  that  darkened  soul,  I  de- 
termined to  follow  her  quietly,  and  endeavour  to  win  her 
coufidence  by  love.  I  was  convinced  that  unreasonable 
severity  and  improper  management  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  her  unfortunate  temper. 

Between  i>lla  and  her  father  there  existed  that  cold- 
ness and  distance  which  often  arise  between  parents  and 
children  when  they  make  mutual  exactions,  and  when 
no  reconciling  love  steps  as  intercessor  between. 

"  I  gave  thee  life,"  says  the  father  to  the  child  ;  "I 
paid  attention  to  thy  childhood  ;  thou  eatest  of  my 
bread ;  thoa  art  sheltered  by  my  roof.  I  give  thee  free- 
dom, and  such  pleasures  as  are  suitable  to  thy  years. 
Be  gratefhl ;  obey  my  will ;  anticipate  my  wishes ;  live 
in  order  to  make  me  happy." 

"Make  me  happy,"  replies  the  child;  "give  to  me 
that  blesseduess  which  my  soul  requires,  aud  without 
which  I  cannot  gladden  thy  life.  I  demanded  not  life 
flrom  thee ;  but  the  lifb  which  thou  hast  given  demands 


happiness.  If  thou  will  not  give  it,  I  despise  Uiytrsi 
gift— it  is  to  me  a  burden  '." 

And  thus  stands  these  unfortunates,  exacting  ud 
complaining  one  of  the  other,  and  becoming  bitterer  ud 
bitterer  every  day. 

On  the  delightful  domestic  eTenings  of  the  fi- 
mily,  and  the  chosen  few  admitted  to  their  privtte 
circle,  Edla  was  the  only  shadow  ;  though  even  hn 
sallen  spirit  momentarily  brightened  in  the  fire- 
side sunshine.  On  one  of  these  pleasant  ereningii 
when  all  was  cheerful  happiness,  each  from  the 
President  to  his  little  daughters  contribnting  te 
the  general  enjoyment,  Edla  alone  was  cold  ani 
uncompliant.     She  refused  to  play,  she  was  silent 

and  sulky. ^The  cloud  on  her  spirit  was  finally 

dispelled ;  and  thus,  through  Edla,  we  receive  from 
Miss  Bremer  wise  and  nsefol  instruction  on  the 
relative  duties  of  parents  and  children. 

With  enchanting  life  and  expression  Adelaide  sang  i 
song  ou  "Home." 

"  A  home !"  said  Count  W.  softly,  as  be  crosseil  his 
arms  on  his  breast  and  bowed  his  head  ;  "a home,  villi 
a  beloved  wife — it  is  iu  truth  a  heaven  I" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  President,  "  and  with  an  amiable 
daughter,  who  in  everything  seeks  to  please  her  Istlier, 
and  provides  so  tenderly  for  his  comfort  and  enjoymniL'' 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  said,  and  the  sharp  gluct 
he  oast  upon  Edla,  caused  all  eyes  to  turn  upon  her. 
She  coloured  violently.  I  am  certain  that  the  Presideitt 
immediately  repented  his  hasty  and  unfriendly  worda ; 
but  what  was  said,  was  said,  aud  Edla's  embittered 
feelings  rose  hastily  to  a  degree  which  I  should  have 
thought  vrith  her  to  be  impossible.  She  turned  to  Coast 
Alank,  and  said — 

"  You  have  compared  home  to  a  heaven,  do  yon  know 
what  else  it  may  resemble !" 

He  looked  questioningly  upon  her,  and  she  oontinned— 
"  A  house  of  correction." 

I  shuddered  at  these  bitter  words.  The  President 
started  so  that  the  tea  was  shaken  out  of  his  cup.  Conit 
Alarik  regarded  Edla  seriously  aud  reproachfully. 

Edla  continued  with  violent  excitement :  "  There  is 
an  overseer,  and  there  are  prisoners.  The  former  asd^ 
work  to  the  latter;  and  when  they  neglect  it,  be  punishes 
them.  He  exacts  the  fulfilment  of  duties,  bat  pna 
neither  the  tenderness  nor  the  joy  which  makes  dntj 
light.  But  why  complain  of  it  I"  she  added,  casting  up 
a  glance  ftall  of  anger  aud  despair  :  "  the  lesser  Ufe  is  but 
a  counterpart  of  the  higher,  and  home  is  an  image  of  the 
world's  order." 

"  Miss  Edla  I"  said  Count  Alarik  wsmingly. 

The  President  was  violently  affected,  but  restiaiiied 
himself,  and  turning  to  Count  Alarik,  said,  with  a  spe- 
cious calmness — "  Is  it  not  wonderful,  my  dear  Count, 
that  man  so  often  embitters  his  own  days,  and  then 
complains  impatiently  at  the  suffering  he  has  himself 

caused  J     My  late  wife "  (the  President  became 

moved,  as  he  almost  always  did  when  he  named  her ;) 
"  poor  Frederica  made  me  the  happiest  of  husbandj ;  if 
she  had  lived,  she  would  likewise  have  made  me  a  happy 
father,  for  she  would  have  taught  her  daughters  that 
mildness  aud  concession  which  alone  can  gain  lore ;  sue 
would  have  taught  them  to  deserve  a  father's  tenderness, 
who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  see  all  his  chiMren 
happy  around  him,  and  to  clasp  them  to  his  bosom. 

The  President  was  moved,  and  evidently  ready  »r 
reconciliation.  Not  so  Edla  ;  the  long  pent-np  po"*" 
of  bitterness  was  boiling  up  in  her.  _.  . 

«  Love  alone,"  she  said, «  wins  return  of  love.  That 
father  who  gave  lus  child  life,  and  did  not  give  ith™" 
demess,  and  does  not  give  it  joy,  has  no  right  to  ma.t 
any  claims."  , 

"  No  right !"  said  the  President  with  warmth,  w* 
too  excited  to  be  able  to  weigh  his  words.  " No  ngbt- 
But  you  I  you  can  never  be  wrong,  you  must  always  w 
right.  But  If  I  have  no  right  to  claim  from  yon  me 
«uibi<Ilauoe  aud  obedience,  I  have  at  least  a  right  WnM 
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myself  and  my  hoase  flrom  discomfort  and  disquiet.  For 
'ttie  last  three  years  yon  have  not  given  me  one  single 
joyftal  day  ;  yon  have  yonrself  evidently  shown  that  yon 
despise  yonr  father's  counsel,  and  dislike  his  house  ;  if 
in  flitore  this  does  not  become  other  than  it  has  been 
limretofore,  then  it  is  best  that — that  we  part." 

"  It  will  then  be  my  affair,"  said  Edla  ooldly  and 
growing  pale,  "  to  give  place.  I  shall  soon  no  longer 
give  discomfort  and  disquiet  to  any  one." 

She  arose,  laid  aside  her  work,  and  was  about  to  go. 
Count  Alarik  seized  her  arm.  "  Child !"  said  he,  softly, 
**  no  predpitanoe  I  Miss  Edla,  you  are  wrong  ;  bethiiUc 
yontaelf !" 

She  Bt<9ped  and  looked  wildly  at  him.  "  What  shall 
I  do !"  she  asked. 

"  You  have  been  wrong.  Confess  it.  Beg  yonr  father's 
forgiveness." 

^No  !"  said  she  violently,  as  she  sought  to  disengage 
lier  arm ;  but  Count  Alarik  held  it  fast,  and  conducting 
her  aside,  spoke  earnestly  to  her  in  a  low  voice. 

The  President,  perfectly  beside  himself,  began  to  sing; 
Adelaide  went  to  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes  ;  Countess 
Augusta  sat  deadly  pale,  and  I  knowing  not  what  to 
do.  In  this  moment  we  heard  a  cry  of  distress  ttom 
the  children's  place  of  banishment,  and  a  strong  light 
blazed  in  through  the  half-open  door.  We  rushed  alto- 
gether into  the  room  ;  the  curtains  of  both  the  windows 
vrere  in  a  flame,  and  even  the  wall-hangings  were  on 
fin.  The  children  stood  blowing  upwards  with  all  their 
{night,  frightened  and  crying.  Count  Alarik  seized  de- 
terminedly and  pulled  down  the  curtains  and  hangings 
of  one  window,  bnt  in  so  doing  his  own  clothes  caught 
fire.  When  Adelaide  saw  this,  she  threw  herself  uncon- 
j^onsly  into  the  fire,  seeking  to  extinguish  the  flames 
around  him.  In  a  moment  her  light  dress  burst  up  in  a 
blaze,  and  thus  suddenly  eame  to  pass,  that  Adelaide 
and  Alarik  stood  with  their  arms  ronnd  each  other,  en- 
veloped in  flames.  God  of  Love  !  if  it  was  thon  who 
hadst  arranged  this,  then  forgive  that  I  by  the  means  of 
a  bucket  of  cold  water,  which  I  in  my  despair  dashed  over 
Adelaide,  put  an  end  to  both  the  embrace  and  the  flame. 

To  return  to  the  lesson  on  parental  and  filial 
duties : — Edla,  by  her  presence  of  mind  and  de- 
votedness,  extingoished  the  fire,  but  was  dreadfully 
scorched  herself.  The  governess  kindly  attended 
her,  and  they  were  scarcely  alone, — 

Before  a  couple  of  lines  written  with  a  pencil  upon  a 
scrap  of  paper  were  given  to  me :  it  was  the  request  from 
Count  Alarik  that  he  might  come  and  visit  Edla.  Re- 
garding him  as  her  future  brother-in-law,  I  thought  he 
might  come  up.  Edla  also  consented.  "He  may  come," 
said  she,  "  he  may  hear  all  I  have  to  say,  he  is  reason- 
able and  good,  and  will  not  blame  me  ;  not  in  every- 
thing at  least." 

Edla's  excitement  of  mind  had  now  risen  to  a  height 
which  altogether  overcame  her  usual  shyness  and  reserve ; 
it  seemed  that  she  must  now  pour  herself  out  or  die ;  all 
the  consuming  gall  which  had  long  collected  in  her  heart, 
now  burst  forth  with  a  violence  which  alarmed  me. 
Count  Alarik  heard  her  long,  without  saying  a  word ; 
an  expression  of  sincere  compassion  was  seen  on  his 
manly  countenance. 

"  If  you  knew,"  said  Mia,  "  how  I  have  been  used, 
you  would  not  wonder  at  the  unfortunate  creature  I  am. 
I  was  not  a  wicked  child ;  I  affectionately  loved  my  pa- 
rents, particularly  my  father — I  would  have  willingly 
given  my  life  for  him ;  and  then, — with  such  good-will, 
with  BO  tender  a  heart, — never  to  receive  a  firiendly 
word;  continnal  animadversions,  continual  reproaches 
and  scxildings  !  and  why  i  because  I  was  ugly,  because 
Nature  had  denied  me  all  agreeable  gifts,  because  I  was 
unfortunate  '.  1  was  seven  years  old,  when  my  father 
one  day  caressed  me, — I  remember  it  yet  as  if  it  had 
been  yesterday, — a  sign  that  it  was  an  uncommon  event. 
And  afterwards,  at  such  a  tender  age,  to  be  sent  tnm 
my  father's  home — to  return  there  as  a  stranger,  and 
always  to  be  treated  as  such !  Father's  and  mother's 
love,  caresses,  and  encouragements,  joy,  all — all  were 
for  Adelaide." 

vpi.  X. — NO.  CXVIJl. 


"  Are  you  envious  of  Adelaide!"  asked  I,8orrowfiilly. 

Edla  was  silent  a  moment;  and  then  stud, "  If  it  were 
possible  to  hate  Adelaide,  I  had  done  it ;  hut  who  oonld 
hate  Adelaide  1  nay,  how  difficult  to  avoid  loving  her  ! 
I  had  hated  every  other  than  Adelaide  in  her  plaoe^ 
Oh  !  do  yon  see  it  is  not  so  easy,  not  so  pleasant,  to  ar- 
dently thirst  for  love  and  friendship — ^for  something 
good,  some  joy ;  and  to  see  all,  all  snatched  away,  by 
one  more  fortunate :  even  my  dog,  my  little  bird,  forsook 
me  for  her.  And  what  advantages  possessed  she  over 
me ! — Beauty,  the  power  of  pleasing,  rich  gifts  of  nstnre, 
they  were  not  her  merits — she  had  not  given  them  to 
herself !  Why  was  I  so  destitute  of  all, — so  poor, — and 
then  punished  for  my  poverty !" 

Ths  embittered  spirit  of  the  neglected,  unloved 
daughter,  thus  gave  vent  to  feelings  long  brooded 
over ;  and  the  Count,  while  he  allowed  the  justice 
of  a  part  of  her  complaints,  showed  her  that  her 
own  disposition,  pride,  and  bitterness,  were  th« 
chief  sources  of  her  sufferings.  Neither  his  admo- 
nitions nor  sympathy  were  thrown  away.  Edla 
was  stricken  and  shaken  ;  she  first  wept,  and  then 
found  strength  and  consolation  in  the  high  views 
of  duty  opened  up  by  her  monitor. 

Count  AJarik  promised  in  future  to  explain  himself 
more  fully,  and  now  only  exacted  A^>m  Edla,  that  she 
should  make  peace  with  her  father,  and  herself  take  the 
first  step  towards  reconciliation.  She  wished  to  resist ; 
but  Count  Alarik,  partly  through  joke,  partly  through 
earnest  persuasion,  made  her  blush  for  this  despicable, 

this  false  pride When  we  had  left 

Edla's  room  to  go  into  mine,  the  Count  said  to  me  :  "We 
must  now  before  everything  seek  to  quiet  Edla,  and  give 
her  a  milder  mood  of  niind,by  letting  her  catch  a  glimpse 
of  such  an  harmonious  order  of  things  which  remains  the 
same  spite  of  all  apparent  contradictions— an  eternal 
goodness,  eternally  active,  spite  of  suffering  upon  earth. 
She  must  discover  that  there  is  a  power  in  man  to  bear 
all  the  world's  darknesses  as  mere  shadows.    . 

.  .  .  She  has  a  powerful  soul,  an  acute  power  of 
thought  ....  I  will  not  rest  till  I  see  her  happy."    . 

Edla  had  fever  on  the  foUovring  morn- 
ing, but  notwithstanding  accompanied  Adelaide  dovm 
to  the  President,  to  fulfil  the  promise  she  had  made  to 
Count  Alarik. 

The  President  bad  been  touched  with  her  behaviour 
during  the  fire;  and  to  her  entreaty  only  answered  mild- 
ly :  "  Let  us  forgive  each  other's  faults,  Edla." 

Thereupon  he  began  with  much  interest  to  inquire 
after  her  bums.  They  were  not  triflmg.  They — but 
yet  more  her  excited  state  of  mind — were  the  cause  that 
she  was  confined  to  bed  several  days  after  with  strong 
fever.  The  President  visited  her  twice  a-day  while  i\ 
lasted,  but  both  father  and  daughter  were  embarrassed 
and  constrained  with  each  other.  After  what  had  taken 
place,  the  relationship  between  them  became  rather 
worse  than  better.  The  President  took  care  not  to 
wound  Edla  with  recollections  and  reproaches,  but  he 
became  evidently  more  cold  and  distant  with  her  ;  and 
she  avoided  him  as  much  as  she  could.  Too  much  had 
been  said,  and  too  little.  The  scene  on  that  unlucky 
day  had  broken  up  a  secret  wound,  but  without  provid- 
ingmeans  of  cure. 

When  misunderstanding  and  constrained  interoonrse 
arise  between  friends,  or  between  members  of  a  family, 
they  seldom  pass  without  a  crisis,  and  an  explanation — 
but  these  are  dangerous  moments  of  revolution,  and  for 
once  that  they  vrrench  out  the  wounding  thorn  it  hap- 
pens thrice  that  they  press  it  in  the  deeper.  Ah,  why 
do  we  find  it  so  difficult  freely  to  fbrgive,  ttee\j  to  for- 
get ?  We  nourish  our  wrong,  we  meditate  upon  it,  we 
desire  to  have  some  right,  some  recompense,  and  thus 
warm  the  serpent's  egg  in  our  bosoms.  "  Blessed  are 
the  peace-makers  !"  Blessed  ate  the  good,  who  forget, 
who  forgive,  even  without  thinking, "  I  forgive  I" 

Adelaide  was  zealous  in  the  nursing  of  her  sister ;  but 
Edla  showed  so  little  pleasure  in  it  that  gnufaully  al^ 
the  care  of  her  fell  on  ne,  whom  she  prefisired  to  88e.by 
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her.    It  seemed  m  if  Edlk's  dieeaeed  lense  was  &t  fliis 
moment  wounded  by  the  oiglit  of  yonth  and  beanty. 

The  emancipation  of  Edla's  mind,  and  her  restora- 
tion to  content  and  happiness,  were  at  length  ac- 
complished through  the  best  influences  of  the  Cliria- 
tian  faith  and  the  Grogpel  precepts.  Reconciliation 
with  her  Father  in  Heaven  prepared  her  for  recon- 
ciliation with  her  earthly  parent. 

A  remarkable  cbaoga  took  place  in  Edla.  She  soujjht 
■olitude  in  her  room,  where  she  occupied  herself  with 
reading.  When  she  was  in  company,  her  majmeis  were 
gentler  and  calmer ;  but  a  shade  of  melancholy,  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  discouragement,  appeared  in  her  whole 
person.  I  saw  Count  Alarik  follow  her  with  attention ; 
and,  as  it  were,  watch  over  the  development  of  her  sool. 
The  Count  selected  books  for  her:  authors 
wMoh  nourish,  enlarge,  soften  and  harmonize  the 
soul.  Her  faiket  was  not  satisfied.  He  questioned 
the  goremees. 

«  What  shaU  EdU  do  with  Plato  i"  asked  the  Presi- 
dent, impatiently. 

"  Throngh  his  help  develop  her  eminent  gifts  of  un- 
derstanding," answered  I,  "  and  And  in  her  thoughts  a 
ftall  compensation  for  what  fortune  has  denied  her  of  the 
tenderer  enjoyments  of  feelings  and  sympathy.  Edla  is 
plain,  uncommonly  plain,  and  of  a  silent  and  reserved 
nature :  she  will  not  easily  become  loved.  Fate  denied 
her  the  soft  dove-like  enjoyments  of  earth — well,  then  ! 
like  the  bird  of  paradise  she  shall  raise  herself  above 
it." 

The  President  looked  out  of  the  window.  I  saw  that 
he  was  touched.    After  a  pause  he  said — 

"  Are  there  not  other,  and  more  usual  methods  of 
compensation  to  be  found,  than  philosophic  studies  ! 
Are  not  accomplishments,  womanly  industry,  society, 
and,  above  all,  the  enjoyments  which  religion  and  active 
beneficence  give ;  are  not  these  more  efitcient  means !" 

"  For  many  people,  yes  I — not  for  Edla.  Were  she 
lovely  and  charming,  I  would  nevertheless  counsel  her 
to  that  path  which  her  determined  disposition  shows  to 
be  the  only  right  one  for  her.  Edla  has  a  strong  and 
penetrating,  a  truly  manly  mind  !" 

"  Yes,  yes  !"  said  the  President,  sighing, "  that  she 
has  from  ber  &ther  !" 

(The  President  did  not  dislike  this  so  much.) 

"Edla,"  I  continued,  "has  no  turn  for  accomplish- 
ments, and  no  taste  for  them.  She  makes  no  progress 
either  in  music  or  drawing.  Besides,  for  accomplish- 
ments really  to  suffice  for  a  person's  life,  it  is  requisite 
that  from  being  an  amateur  he  should  rise  to  be  an  ar- 
tist. For  woman's  work  Edla  has  neither  disposition 
aor  inclination " 

"  And  because  she  has  no  inclination  to  do  anything," 
interrupted  the  President,  "  she  should  perhaps  be  left 
at  peace  to  be  idle  !  Mamselle  Rdnnquist,  I  cannot  agree 
with  these  ideas  !  Quite  differently  thought  the  late 
Frederica." 

And  now  there  is  a  long  discussion  on  the  true 
bounditfieB  of  "woman's  sphere,"  in  which  the 
governesB  takes  the  rational,  the  President  the 
conventional  or  every-day  side  of  the  question,  as 
the  issue  demonstrates.  Adelaide,  now  a  happy 
bride,  was  at  this  time  busy  in  active  preparation 
for  her  wedding.  Her  needle  flew  ;  while  her  joy- 
ous spirit  was  poured  forth  In  song. 

The  President  contemplated  heriadnstiy  with  cordial 
pleasure,  and  heard  her  h^>py  voice. 

"  Adelaide,"  he  often  said,  "  will  be  a  real  good  wife 
andhonsewif^;  but  Edla — poor  Edla !"  and  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  with  a  bard  grimace.  Poor  Edla,  in  the 
meantime,  passed  her  hours  undisturbed,  between  her 
books  and  solitary  walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had 
nnrestrained  permission  to  occupy  herself  according  to 
her  own  taste 

The  President,  sinre  he  had  left  Edla  liberty  to  pur- 
sue her  own  course,  had  shuweJ  himself  even  colder  to- 


wards her  than  befcie.  In  her,  on  the  flontfsry,  tty^ 
be  remarked,  that  her  father's  yieldingness  had  inelined 
her  heart  towards  him.  She  was  attentive  to  his  least 
desires ;  the  dishes  he  liked  came  often  on  the  table 
during  her  housekeeping  month,  and  were  reraarloUy 
well-dressed ;  his  tea  was  strong  and  warm ;  the  Presi- 
dent found  his  home  yet  more  comfortable  than  before ; 
in  the  beginning  he  did  not  himself  well  know  how,  nay, 
he  began  to  put  everything  to  my  account,  and  now  and 
then  fencied  that  he  found  a  certain  resemblance  between 
me  and  the  late  Frederica, — one  time  in  my  voioe,  an- 
other in  my  taste  in  dress,  sometimes  in  my  profile  seen 
from  the  left  side.  Had  I  not  been  so  earnest  in  making 
Edla's  merits  to  be  felt,  and  thereby  diminished  the  bub 
of  my  own,  then — who  knows  to  what  a  height  my  re- 
semblance to  the  late  Presidentska  might  have  arisen  ! 
— ^who  knows,  indeed  ! — Hum  !  hum ! 

The  President  was  at  this  time  in  great  trouble  about 
a  journey  he  was  fbreed  to  make  to  his  mines  on  the 
borders  of  Lapland,  and  from  which  he  eonld  not  return 
nntU  Adelaide's  marriage.  The  summer  was  rainy  and 
eold,  and  the  President  had  strong  symptoms  of  rhenma- 
tism ;  and,  between  you  and  me,  my  reader,  the  Presi- 
dent was  something  helpless  in  attending  to  himself 
when  he  was  well,  and  very  apt  to  complain  when  he 
was  sick.  He  required  more  than  any  one  else  to  be 
snrronnded  with  care  and  comforts. 

One  evening  we  were  collected  ronnd  the  fire,  for  the 
weather  was  so  cold  that  we  were  obliged  to  heat  al- 
most all  the  rooms.  I  sat  quite  near  the  stove,  warm- 
ing my  frozen  feet ;  Edla  was  making  the  tea  a  little 
further  off  in  the  room ;  and  from  the  drawing-room  we 
heard  Adelaide,  who  was  teaching  her  little  sisters  to 
sfaig  the  "  Little  Collier  Boy."  The  President  sat  in  an 
arm-chair  right  before  the  fire,  and  lamented  over  his 
journey,  wliich  was  to  be  commenced  on  the  following 
day. 

"  Were  not  Adelaide  engaged,"  said  he,  "  and  had 
such  a  deal  to  do  with  her  bridal  paraphernalia,  I  would 
have  taken  her  with  me :  then,  at  idl  events,  I  know 
that  I  shonld  have  been  well  attended  to.  Bnt  new, 
this  is  n(rt  to  be  thon|^  of.  The  household  reqnhes 
also  to  be  looked  after  np  tbere^ — who  is  to  do  this!  If 
the  late  Frederica  lived " 

I  sat  just  turned  towards  the  President  with  that  side 
of  my  profile  which  was  like  the  late  Presidentska,  and 
I  wondered  if  now,  in  the  moment  of  emltarrassment, 
this  likeness  would  not  appear  more  striking.  Bnt  the 
President  was  silent,  looked  straight  into  fte  fire,  and 
bit  his  seal  ring. 

"  If  I  might— if  I  could—"  Edla  now  said,  with  a 
voice  so  weak  and  so  trembling  that  it  was  scarcely 
heard. 

My  genius  now  whispered  to  me  to  seek  my  knitting 
in  the  next  room,  whence  I  heard  the  fbUowing  conver- 
sation. 

"  What  do  you  say!"  was  the  President's  answer  to 
Edla's  stammering  offer. 

"  If  I  could  be  useful  to  papa,"  she  said  more  firmly, 
as  she  came  nearer, "  it  would  make  me  happy." 

'  You  I"  said  the  President,  not  without  bitterness, 
"  yon  have  more  important  things  to  attend  to ; — remain 
yon  with  yonr  studies,  your  books,  your  Plato." 

Edla  vras  hurt,  and  made  a  movement  as  if  to  draw 
herself  back ;  but  conquering  herself,  she  went  near,  and 
begged  with  tearfhl  eyes: 

"  Let  me  go  with  yon, — let  me  take  care  ol  papa !  I 
will  willingly  leave  eveiytbing  for  that." 

"  I  do  not  exact,"  said  the  President  coldly,  "  such 
great  sacrifices  from  my  children ;  I  do  not  ask  that 
they  shonld  leave  tiieir  pleasures  for  my  comfort.  I  did 
so  befbre,  perhaps ;  bnt  I  have  seen  I  was  wrong.  Re- 
main yon  with  yonr  books,  Edla." 

This  moment  was  decisive.  I  trembled  fbr  fear  that 
Edla's  wounded  feelings  might  prevent  her  ttota  making 
a  new  trial  on  the  President's  heart ;  I  feared  that  this 
moment  would  for  ever  divide  father  and  daughter  from 
each  other.  Bnt  Edla  drew  herself  a  little  farther  off, 
and  said  mildly, — 

"  And  if  my  books  admonuih  me  of  my  dutyt    And  if 
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that  goodness  papa  has  Bhown  me,  has  made  this  dsty 
dearer  to  me  thaji  everything  elael"  She  stopped :  the 
Piresident  said  nothing.  "  I  shall  not  ask  more,"  she 
eontinued;  I  shall  not  he  obtrusire.  Papa  does  not 
love  me,  and  I  know  thart  I  hare  not  been  in  the  right, 

1  hare  not  deserved  to  be  loved ;  but — but  I  would, 

if  I  could,  make  np        "    She  stopped  again. 

**  The  &ult  has  been  matnal,  Edla,"  said  the  President 
'With  oold  friendliness.  "  I  have  no  right  to  expect  love 
from  yon,  when  I  have  not  made  you  happy;  and  it 
'Would  be  egotism  of  me  were  I  now  to  avail  myself  of 
■w-liat  your  sentiment  of  duty  offers." 

•*  Oh,  this  is  hard, — very  hard  1"  said  Edla  ■with  deep 
pain,  but  vrithout  bitterness.  She  drew  herself  back, 
and  was  about  to  leave  the  room. 

"Edla! "called  the  President  hastily,  as  he  tnmed 
and  stretched  his  arms  towards  her;  "  Edla,  my  child ! 
come  here !"  Large  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  Edla  threw 
Iierself  weeping  on  his  bosom. 

A  silent,  long,  and  heartfelt  embrace  SDcceeded,  on 
■wbich  the  angels  smiled. 

"  Forgive — forgive, — my  child !"  said  the  President 
•with  a  broken  voice ;  "  I  wanted  to  try  yon.  Your 
mildness  enchants  me.  We  shall  go  together.  God 
bless  thee,  my  child  1  This  was  wanting  to  my  happi- 
ness." 

Edla  let  her  head  rest  upon  her  father's  ehoolder,  and 
her  tears  flowed  nnrepressed. 

Softly  and  melodiously  Adelaide's  silver  voice  rose 
from  the  next  room.    She  snng  to  the  guitar, — 

Blest,  oh  blest  are  they  who  weep 

On  the  reconciled  breast ; 
Who  forgive,  {orget,  and  reap 
Baptore  from  uie  voice  loved  best 

It  'Was  the  first  time  that  Edla  had  wept  on  the  bo- 
sam  of  a  iViend,  and  that  friend  'waa  her  father ;  it  was 
the  first  time  she  had  felt  the  tender  relations  between 
parent  and  child. 

The  intiigues  of  the  widowed  step-daughter,  the 
rich  and  brilliant  Countess  Augusta,  irho  'was 
in  secret  passionately  devoted  to  Count  Alarik, 
'were  happily  defeated ;  and  the  young  bride  and 
her  noble  lover  had  been  for  many  years  away  in 
their  distant  paradise  ere  we  have  the  following 
scene,  in  which  we  recognise  at  once  the  regene- 
rated Edla,  and  an  amorous  elderly  gentleman  in  a 
very  delicate  dilflmma  for  a  father  and  daughter. 

We  enter  an  apartment  in  which  the  beautiful  car- 
pets, the  soft  so&s,  the  brilliant  mirrors,  the  richly- 
draped  curtains,  and  the  like,  present  that  pleasant  pic- 
ture of  comforts  which  Inxury,  the  busy  artist  of  modem 
times,  is  continually  labouring  to  perfact.  With  his 
gaze  fixed  on  the  chess-board,  sits  on  a  sofa  the  well- 
preserved  President,  or  more  properly  Excellence  von 
H.  Before  him  we  see  his  daughter  Edla,  as  she  is  in 
the  very  act  of  quietly  allowing  herself  to  be  check- 
mated by  her  father ;  and  this,  partly  because  she  has 
already  won  one  game  from  him,  partly  because  his 
Excellence  did  not  take  it  in  the  best  humour.  Now, 
however,  suddenly  the  play,  and  with  it  the  humour  of 
the  President,  take  a  favourable  turn. 

"The  queen,  dear  Edla,"  observed  be,  "is  a  costly 
fignre ;  without  her  there  is  no  life  in  the  play.  You 
must  not  be  angry  if  1  deprive  you  of  yours,  and  say 
cktek,  and — mate ! " 

"  Mate  !  Yes  ;  actually  •without  salvation,"  cried 
Edla.  "That  was  a  splendid  manceuvre.  How  fast 
hemmed  in  stand  now  my  knights." 

His  Excellence  rubbed  his  nose,  blew  it,  and  could 
not,  with  the  very  best  vrill,  preveut  himself  laughing 
heartily  at  his  fast-imprisoned  daughter ;  npon  which  he 
said,  with  great  friendliness—"  If  you  be  not  altogether 
too  completely  checkmated,  my  good  child,  give  me  a 
cup  of  tea." 

"  Directly,"  replied  Edla  ■with  aUcrity. 

The  President  leaned  himself  back  comfortably  on  the 
sofa.  (*»« 

At  some  distance  from  these,  we  see  at  a  window  an- 


other group.  A  young  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty  is 
busy  arranging  fresh  flowers  in  a  vase  which  stands  be- 
fore her.  Another  lady,  not  young,  and  still  less  hand- 
some, but  in  the  most  exact  and  finished  toilette,  J*« 
opposite  to  her,  and  works  a  shepherdess  in  an  embroi- 
dery frame.  Before  her  stands  a  handsome,  high-bred- 
looking  young  man,  whose  large,  proud,  and  penetrating 
eyes  are  incessantly  fixed  on  the  Madonna  countenaacs 
<rf  the  yonnger  lady. 

The  President— I  cannot  yet  break  myself  of  the 
habit  of  calling  him  by  his  old  title — had,  after  chess 
and  tea,  brightened  into  a  more  cheerfhl  mood  ;  he 
glanced  with  a  degree  of  emotion  at  the  group  at  the 
window,  and  said  to  Edla — "  It  is  really  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  handsomer 
couple  than  Nina  and  Count  Ludvrig.  It  does  one's 
soul  absolutely  good  to  look  at  them  both.  But  when 
I  think  that  Nina  will  certainly  soon  leave  us,  and  that 
you  also,  my  best  Edla,  will  then  soon  probably  make 
happy  a  husband,  I  feel " 

"  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  good  Mher,  nothing 
of  the  sort  can  be  said.  I  desire  nothing  less  than  to 
give  up  my  present  pleasant  condition.  I  feel  myself 
happy,  and  -will  never  leave  my  dear  father." 

But  that  I  cannot  agree  to,"  replied  the  President. 
"  I  cannot  desire  that  you  should  wholly  sacrifice  your- 
self for  me.  No,  my  child  ;  happy  as  your  tender  care 
makes  me,  happy  as  I  should  continually  feel  through 
it,  regard  for  me  must  not  be  allowed  to  place  itself  as 
an  impediment  in  the  way  of  your  natural  vocation. 
And  I— I— I  shaU  also " 

"  My  kind,  best  father,"  interrupted  Edla  with  tender 
emotion, "  speak  not  of  it.  I  declare,  •with  the  fhllest 
truth,  that  I  only  follow  the  call  of  my  heart,  when  I 
desire  to  change  nothing  in  my  present  happy  existence. 
I  can  nowhere  find  a  more  agreeable  lot  than  in  the 
house  of  my  kind  father,  where  I  can  follow  all  my  in- 
clinations." 

"  You  are  the  best  of  daughters ;  hut  in  your  father's 
house  also  a  change  may  take  place — hem !  hem !  Nina 
will  certainly  soon  marry,  and  1—  I — yes,  my  good  child, 
such  a  match  as  that  -with  the  Professor  A.,  so  rich,  so 
learned,  and  agreeable  a  man  does  not  offer  itself  every 
day.  In  fact,  I  should  think  it  very  wrong  if  you  re- 
jected his  hand." 

"  I  honour  A.  with  my  whole  heart,"  replied  Edla, 
"he  is  my  friend,  my  very  best  friend  ;  but  a  nearer 
connexion  with  him  would  not  make  me  happy.    .    . " 

"  Well,  then,  if  it  is  not  to  be  A,  there  is  yet  left  ns 
the  State  Counsellor  P.,  whp  ■will  assuredly  declare  him- 
self next.  He  has  already  spoken  to  me  of  you,  and 
truly  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  He  has  just  lately 
bought  a  large  house  in  Queen  Street,  and  really  esteems 
you  uncommonly." 

"  I  am  sincerely  obliged  to  him  for  his  good  opinion, 
bnt  I  doubt  whether  he  thinks  of  marrying  me  ;  and  did' 
he,  I  should  aJso  he  compelled  to  reflise  him  equally 
with  Professor  A." 

"  Hear,  my  good  Edla,  my  best  child :  I  see  how  it 
stands.  You  reject  all,  because  you  think  only  of  me. 
But  I  assure  you  that  I  have  strength  to  bear  it,  that  I 
have  already  thought  upon  it, — yes,  dear  daughter,  for 
your  sake,  in  order  to  afford  you  perfect  freedom,  I  have 

myself 1  am  tmly  no  longer  young,  and  the  grave 

» 

"  0  my  dear  father,  my  kind,  best  father,  speak  no 
more  of  it !"  implored  Edla  with  warmth,  while  she 
laid  her  hand  tenderly  within  his  ;  "  my  father  is  still 
in  his  best  years,  and  will  yet  live  long  for  the  happi- 
ness of  his  children.  As  to  what  concerns  me,  I  can 
only  repeat,  that  I  feel  myself  thoroughly  happy  in  my 
present  circumstances,  and  would  exchange  them  for 
none  other  in  the  world.  At  my  age  one  does  not  so 
readily  give  up  old  and  dear  habits.  You,  dear  father, 
and  the  quiet,  pleasant  occupations  which  I  can  follow 
undisturbed,  fiU  the  whole  measure  of  my  soul's  desires. 
Let  me  hope,  best  father,— tell  me  that  it  is  no  dis- 
pleasure, no  dissatisfaction  with  me  which  occasions 
you  to-day  continually  to  speak  of  my  marriage  t" 

"  No  !  good  heavens  !  no,  certainly  not !    How  you 
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talk  !.How  can  yon  only  think,  Edla,  that  I  conld  pos- 
eibly  be  disBatisfied  with  yon  I  Now — "  he  continaed 
vrith  an  expression  in  which  a  certain  self-oontentment 
mingled  itself  with  a  degree  of  ill-humour  ;  "  be  it  then 
as  yon  will ;  I  think  only  that  it  is  a  pity  for  the  worthy 
men  and  for  yourself ;  for  people  may  say  what  they 
like — man  is  still  bom  for  wedlock.  Besides,  I  fear  still, 
that  hereafter,  when  Nina  is  married,  you  will  find  your 
solitnde  irksome.  I  hare  often  pondered  how,  by  some 
means  or  other,  I  might  choose  yon  an  agreeable  female 
companion,  and  only  on  your  acconnt woald  I  my- 
self even " 

The  president  paused.  Edla  glanced  attentively 
across  at  him;  but  all  further  communication  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  announcement  of  the  State  Counsellor  P. 

It  was  by  letter  that  the  President  finally  told 
his  daughter  of  his  betrothal  with  the  Countess 
Natalie  M.  This  was  a  new  trial  for  Edla ;  but 
she  bore  it  nobly. 

She  trembled  for  the  peace  of  her  father ;  for  Nina's 
good.  By  degrees,  however,  her  accustomed  resignation 
triumphed,  and  she  opposed  to  the  inevitable  that  quiet 
power  which  always  brings  repose.  With  this  she  has- 
tened to  meet  her  father  when  he  returned  home  in  the 
evening,  embraced  him,  and  tenderly  wished  him  luppi- 
ness. 

He  felt  a  tear  on  his  cheek,  and  this  token  of  a  warm 
feeling,  which  Edla  so  seldom  allowed  herself,  touched 
him  deeply.  Confused,  and  at  the  same  time  moved,  he 
assumed  a  half-glad,  half-feeling  tone,  joked  and  sighed 
alternately,  and  really  did  not  rightly  know  how  he 
should  carry  himself.  He  repeated  agun  nearly  that 
which  Edla  had  already  read  in  his  letter,  only  repre- 
senting more  at  large  how  his  higher  rank  brought  with 
it  also  higher  claims — how  he  was  obliged  to  see  and  to 
represent  more  people,  and  the  like.  For  all  this  his 
present  property  was  not  fully  adequate  ;  and,  moreover, 
he  was  averse  to  burdening  Edla  with  a  mode  of  life  so 
totally  opposed  to  her  inclinations,  so  utterly  antagonist 
to  her  favourite  pursuits  ;  and  therefore — and  therefore 
— he  had  held  it  for  the  best,  had  regarded  it  as  a  duty, 
to  unite  himself  to  the  Countess  M.,  whose  character 
and  talents  were  in  all  these  respects  admirable. 

Edla  said  nothing,  held  herself  still  and  thoughtfhl ; 
but  when  the  President  at  last  remained  sticking  fast  in 
a  confused  cough,  she  felt  the  necessity  of  reconciling 
him  to  himself. 

"  May  she  make  my  father  happy  !"  said  Edla,  "  and 
then  she  will  be  dear  and  precious  to  us  all ;  and  much 
that  is  pleasant  will  certainly  come  with  her  into  our 
house.  Nina  will  now  acquire  a  better  teacher  in  Italian 
and  the  harp  than  we  could  procure  for  any  money. 
Countess  M.  will  certainly  instruct  her  admirably." 

"  Splendidly  !  divinely  !"  exclaimed  the  President, 
who  now  began  to  breathe,  and  saw  the  most  unheard- 
of  advantages  for  his  daughter  in  this  match. 

Edla's  apprehensions  were  not  groundless ; 
but  there  was  deep  peace  in  her  own  spirit.  It 
had  risen  beyond  the  troubled  sphere  of  daily  life. 
Suffering  could  not  disturb  its  serenity.  She  was 
the  tender  but  ever-watchful  mother  of  her  young 
sister  Nina,  the  ministering  angel  of  her  father. 
Her  awakened  high  sense  of  duty  had  completely 
changed  her  nature. 

Since  Edla  had  given  up  her  earlier  speculative  life, 
she  had  laid  upon  herself  the  duty  of  making  the  old  age 
of  her  father  joyful ;  for  his  sake  she  found  it  easy  com- 
pletely to  chauge  her  serious,  taciturn  nature.  With 
him  she  was  lively  and  talkative,  and  she  performed  this 
task  so  beautiftilly,  that  the  old  gentleman  found  himself 
almost  more  comfortable  in  his  honse,  than  in  the  time 
of  his  late  Frederica.  By  degrees  he  acquired  an  actual 
tenderness  for  his  loving  daughter,  and  a  confidence  so 
entire  in  her,  that  he  gave  her  not  only  perfect  freedom 
in  the  arrangement  of  household  afiair8,bnt  also  seconded 
her  in  the  education  of  the  little  Nina.  The  President 
hoped  through  this  to  obtain  in  the  younger  daughter,  a 


child  as  observant  and  tender  as  the  elder  one  wis;  nl 
80  everything  went  on  admirably  till  the  President  U 
the  affair  with  little  Cnpid,  and  began  to  talk  of  the 
grave,  in  order  to  step  over  to  a  wedding. 

The  position  of  a  lover  and  bridegroom  in  his 
grand  climacteric  is  not,  'we  fear,  wholly  one  of 
unalloyed  bliss,  any  more  than  that  of  a  detbroned 
daughter.  If  during,  and  even  after  the  honey- 
moon, any  one  had  asked  the  Freadent  how  be 
felt, 

"  Excellently!"  would  his  Excellence  have  answered; 
but  Truth  whispers  us  behind  bis  back,  "  Not  puUco- 
larly  so." 

It  stood  indeed  as  follows.  The  President  ms  in 
love  with  his  wife,  but  found  himself  to  such  a  degm 
disturbed  in  his  old  habits,  in  his  comfort,  in  the  node 
of  life  which  he  had  hitherto  led,  that  it  operated  ob- 
viously both  on  his  health  and  temper.  His  beaatiM 
Countess  was  a  charming  hostess,  an  amiable  lad;  of 
the  house  ;  but  an  attentive  managing  wife  she  was 
not.  He  must  wait  on,  care  for,  ask,  do,  amuse,  fondle, 
and  follow.  The  poor  President  got  quite  out  of  breath, 
He  was,  however,  in  love  ;  and  when  she  called  hin 
"  My  sweet  one  !  my  angel !"  and  stroked  his  chin  witk 
her  white  hand,  he  was  enraptured  and  even  la^py.  All 
Cupido  !  Cupido  ! 

But  this  amorousness,  the  secret  discontent,  and  a 
certain  feeling  that  he  had  acted  foolishly— all  this  made 
the  President  not  only  out  of  humour,  and  dissatisfied 
with  himself,  but  awoke  in  him  also  a  sort  of  fear  be- 
fore Edla.  He  was  ashamed  of  his  feelings  before  the 
clear-sighted  daughter  ;  he  began  to  avoid  her  glance 
and  her  society,  and  this  the  more  anxiously  as  he  felt 
the  injustice  he  did  to  her,  who  least  deserved  it,  by 
this  coldness  and  reserve.  Edla  soon  observed  how  he 
sought  to  avoid  her  ;  yet  keenly  as  it  pained  her,  Ae 
conformed  herself  in  this  respect  immediately  to  the  will 
of  her  father.  She  also  had  much  to  conceal  frran  Un ; 
she  too  felt  herself  not  happy  through  the  change  in  the 
house,  and  knew  not  how  to  say  a  cheerful  word  to  her 
father. 

The  Coimtess  occupied  herself  chiefly  and  almost  ex- 
clusively with  Nina.  As  a  fine  connoisseur  of  art,  she 
knew  how  to  estimate  Nhia's  perfect  and  entnnciiig 
beauty.  She  was  thoroughly  absorbed  by  it;  and  the 
sight  of  her  was  as  necessary  to  her  as  to  an  artist  tliat 
of  his  ideal.  She  exerted  all  that  was  captivating  u 
her  own  mind  and  manner  to  win  Nina  to  herself.  She 
gave  her  instruction  on  the  harp,  in  singing,  in  ItJ^> 
and  caressed  her  without  intermission.  The  lovely  Nina 
was  idolised  by  her,  while  the  ungifted  Edla  only  re- 
ceived ttom  her  cold  looks  and  commands.     .    •    ■ 

That  she  might  not  lose  the  child  of 

her  cares  and  of  her  heart  completely  out  of  her  sigil^ 
there  now  remained  nothing  for  Edla  but  to  make  part 
of  the  everlasting  company.     This  was  as  little  agree- 
able to  the  Countess  as  it  was  painful  and  weariMi^  t» 
Edhi.    She  exchanged  her  beloved  quiet  solitude,  ftra 
society  in  which  she  felt  herself  out  of  place,  »m«- 
snmed  near  Nina  the  involuntary  part  of  a  gloomy 
Argus.    The  Countess  soon  let  Edla  feel  how  rapw- 
flnous  vras  her  presence,  and  did  what  she  conld  by 
petty  humiliations  and  slights  to  drive  her  from  her  tol- 
liant  saloon.    Edla  was  of  too  lofty  a  character, and  toj 
made  her  soul  too  fi-ee,  to  suffer  herself  to  be  wounded 
by  pin-pricks  ;  but  for  Nina  also  was  her  presence  we- 
less,and  by  her  also,  as  it  seemed,  was  she  overlootM' 
This  pained  her  deeply.     Besides,  the  stepmother  in- 
vaded most  disturbingly  Edla's  whole  life.    By  impejj 
ceptible  but  certain  modes,  all  power  in  the  hoi's^*' 
interest  in  the  management,  was  withdrawn  from  Mr- 
The  old  domestics  were  dismissed,  the  new  <""*  "T 
only  obey  the  commands  of  the  Countess ;  and  tM 
Edla  saw  daily  more  and  more  how  unnecessary  sm 
was  in  her  father's  honse  and  to  the  company'  ^ 
withdrew  in  silence  to  her  solitary  room,  and  appe"*" 
only  at  the  dinner-table,  but  always  flriendly  and  ^nie*. 
My  sweet  female  reader  1  thou  who  wilt  probably  in- 
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clerstaud  how  gnlwing  such  domestic  position  mast  be, 
lio'w  easily  it  can  embitter  heart  and  mind — oh,  say 
most  it  not  have  been  a  beaatifiil,  a  noble  doctrine  irhich 
enabled  Edia  to  conduct  lierself  with  so  much  repose, 
S^iitleuess,  and  good  sense  t  In  her  solitude  she  found 
a  &eer,  better  company  than  in  the  circle  she  abandon- 
ed ;  and  she  could  have  been  truly  contented  and  hap- 
py in  it,  had  she  not  missed  so  painfully  her  beloved 
pupil,  her  former  daily  companion.  As  she  saw  that 
'this  dissipated  life  agreed  with  Nina's  health  extremely, 
sfae  was  careful  to  conceal  her  feelings.  When  she  once 
asked  her  beautiful  sister  whether  the  present  course 
gATe  her  pleasure,  she  replied,  with  her  accustomed  love 
of  truth, — "  Yes  ;  it  ia  so  pleasant  to  please  and  to  be 
beloved." 

EdIa  laid  up  this  word  in  her  bosom  ;  it  gave  her 
pain.    Do  I  not  love  her  too !"  thought  she  ;  "  tbongh 
I  do  not  flatter  her,  nor  misguide  her.     I  who  would  lay 
down  my  life  for  her  !"     She  regarded  herself  now  as 
misunderstood  also  by  Nina ;  she  became  even  stiller 
and  more  retiring.    Nina  fonnd  Edla  cold  and  unsympa- 
thizing.      There  lay  a  clond  between  the  two  sisters. 
£ach  felt  a  secret  tear  well  from  her  soul  on  this  account. 
"Why  do  we  not  let  them  flow  t    Why  may  they  not  be- 
tray what  the  tongue  hesitates  to  acknowledge !    What 
is  it  which  so  often,  at  least  for  a  time,  thrusts  itself 
1>etween  the  best  friends,  like  a  sorcery  cooked  by  bad 
spirits  2    Each  sees  it,  but  it  is  not  to  be  overcome  ;  an 
insurmountable,  invisible  obstacle  stands  in  the  way  ; 
we  suffer,  we  avoid  one  another,  we  doubt  whether  it 
can  possibly  be  the  same  person  as  formerly.     Then  re- 
quires it  only  an  insignificant  cause,  a  triiling  word,  to 
produce  a  division,  whence  is  no  return,  and  which  no 
kindness  can  he&l.     The  wounds  which  distrust  gives 
bleed  so  long ! 

And  yet,  let  me,  my  reader,  here  make  a  reservation, 
for  my  heart  is  full  of  this  matter,  and  wonld  fain  open 
itself  out  before  thee.  I  must,  then,  solemnly  protest 
against  that  which  I  have  just  asserted.  No  ;  I  believe 
it  not.   The  real,  the  genuine  friends  do  not  separate. 

Much  of  the  virtue  of  all  Frederika  Bremer'B 
writings  lies  in  reflective  passages  of  this  kind, 
and  in  such  deep-rooted  thoughts  for  the  guidance 
of  the  affections,  and  the  confidence  and  happiness 
of  domestic  life  exhibited  in  action.  EVlla  felt 
that  she  was,  at  this  time,  out  of  place  in  her 
father's  house  :  no  one  needed  her — she  was  a 
burthen  to  her  step-mother — a  restraint  upon  all 
—a  silent  reproof.  She  resolved  to  visit  some  dis- 
tant relatives  who  had  been  ruined  by  foolish  ex- 
travagance, and  who  needed  a  helpful  friend  to 
show  them  how  to  redeem  the  past,  and  make  the 
best  of  the  present.  Again,  before  her  departure, 
her  admirer  Professor  A.  came  forward  as  a  suitor, 
and  was  answered  as  afriend.  Edla  was  formed 
to  b?  the*  Mend  of  every  one,  but  no  one's  wife. 
She  felt  that  her  nature  and  her  tastes  made  her 
one  of  those  "  who  had  better  remain  solitary." 
Happy  are  the  men  and  women — ^though  we  trust 
that  their  number  is  not  great — who,  in  due  time, 
make  this  discovery.  Bj-ron  should  have  been  of 
the  number,  and,  if  we  believe  Moore,  so  should 
Shakspere ;  but  we  will  not  believe  him. 

Before  her  departure,  Edla  had  conrigned  her 
beloved  Nina  to  Count  Ludwig,  the  man  of  all  on 
earth  whom  she  the  most  trusted  and  honoured  ; 
stem,  proud,  and  misanthropic  as  he  was,  and  re- 
pulsive to  the  gentle  and  visionary  Nina.  Edla 
'  had  sometimes  mi^vings  if  this  was  the  husband 
who  could  make  Nina  perfectly  happy ;  but  her 
doubts  were  yet  stronger  il  Nina  was  fully  worthy 

of  the  distinguished  lot  of  being  his  wife. Let 

us  turn  to  Edla  in  her  solitude.    Her  condition 


reflects  that  of  many  a  refined,  and  quictly-sufler- 
ing,  dependent  single  woman,  whether  daughter  or 
sbter. 

The  last  ember  was  extinguished,  and  Edla  returned 
to  her  bed-chamber.  Here  she  found  all  prepared  for 
the  journey,  and  an  indescribable  weight  fell  upon  her 
heart.  She  felt  like  a  stranger  in  her  father's  house. 
It  was  only  by  the  compulsion  of  circumstances  that  she 
abandoned  these  rooms,  in  which  she  had  been  the  quiet, 
ruling  spirit,  in  which  formerly  she  had  been  beloved 
and  cherished.  Now  she  was  solitary,  forsaken,  and 
shunned,— and  all  without  fault  of  hers  1  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  room,  the  aspect  of  the  furniture,  especially 
that  belonging  to  her  sister,  a  little  shawl  which  she 
had  carelessly  flung  over  an  easy  chair, — all  awoke  in 
Edia's  heart  the  feeling  of  unspeakable  sadness.  An 
angry  bitterness  rose  in  her  soul  against  her  who  had 
occasioned  all  these  painful  changes  ;  but  a  feeling  of 
hatred  in  her  own  soul  was  to  her  intolerable,  and  she 
resisted  and  combated  with  it  earnestly.  With  what 
weapons  %  He  who  had  seen  Edla  pale,  sorrowful,  and 
speechless,  seated  on  her  travelling  trunk,  would  not 
probably  have  believed  that  she  at  that  moment  fought 
out  a  fight  more  severe,  and  achieved  a  victory  more 
glorious,  than  ever  did  Napoleon.  With  what  weapons  ! 
Call  them  heavenly,  my  dear  reader, — thou  knowest 
them  as  well  as  I. 

Edla  had  parted  with  unusual  coldness  from  her  step- 
mother. She  resolved  to  write  some  lines  to  her,  in  order 
to  leave  behind  her  a  more  ft'iendly  impression,  and  to 
press  more  earnestly  on  her  mind  care  for  Nina's  health. 
As  she  approached  her  writing-desk  her  eyes  fell  ou  a 
casket  of  red  morocco,  which  appeared  to  be  placed  %vith 
such  a  degree  of  care  that  it  should  not  be  overlooked. 
She  opened  it,  and  found  a  costly  necklace  of  genuine 
pearls,  and  witli  it  these  words  in  the  hand  of  her  father — - 
"To  the  beet  of  daughters,  from  her  loving  father.  Very 
early  in  the  morning  I  shall  be  with  thee." 

Now  first  flowed  tears  down  Edia's  cheeks  ;  but  they 
were  sweet  salutary  tears.  She  felt  that  her  father  un- 
derstood her,  secretly  thanked  her,  and  all  became  liglit 
and  bright  about  her.  Tlie  parting  had  lost  its  bitterness; 
and  how  willingly  now  did  she  obey  the  divine  command 
— "  Thou  shalt  ever  bless  thy  enemies." 

The  President  was  seized  with  paralysis,  and 
died  in  a  distant  land,  to  which  he  was  attended  by 
hismagnanimousdaughter, — his  vigilant  nurse,  and 
his  last  best  friend, — while  his  brilliant  Countess 
was  either  playing  the  Corinneaxki.  woman  of  fashion 
in  Stockholm,  or  at  her  country-seat  flirting  to 
such  a  length  with  a  gallant  Colonel,  that  her 
cousin,  Miss  Greta,  was  compelled  to  remonstrate. 
Nina  remained  with  her  stepmother ;  and  though 
promised,  if  not  betrothed,  to  Count  Ludwig,  had 
fallen  deeply  in  love  with  another, — ^her  soul's 
true  counterpart,  the  pastor  of  a  peasant-flock, — 
a  young  and  more  accomplished  Oberlin,  whom  a 
series  of  romantic  adventures  had  driven  to  the 
remote  comer  which  his  presence  blessed.  There 
is  much,  perhaps  too  much,  of  romance  and  unto- 
ward chance  in  the  story  of  these  lovers ;  and  its 
close  is  tragic  and  unsatisfactory.  The  reader 
cannot  sympathize  in  the  inevitable  stroke  of  des- 
tiny, nor  yet  submit  to  it.  He  demands — "  Why 
did  Edla,  the  devoted  and  strong-minded  I-^ia, 
commit  so  fatal  a  mistake,  as  despotically  to 
give  her  cherished,  gentle  sbter  to  one  so  un- 
congenial in  nature,  and  so  i\X  adapted  to  make 
her  happy  ? — Why  was  she  torn  from  her  Hea- 
ven-destined lover,  and  both  made  victims  for  no 
apparent  good  object  ?  Edla,  in  attempting  to 
save  her  sister's  life,  when  an  inundation  burst 
over  the  country,  had  forfeited  her  own.    When 
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on  her  deathbed,  and  labouring  under  the  idea  that 
the  Pastor  Herrey,  the  most  amiable  and  excellent 
of  men,  wa;  a  fiend  in  human  shape,  she  made 
Nina  solemnly  swear  to  renounce  him,  and  become 
the  wife  of  Count  Ludwig.  Even  this  common 
artifice  of  novels  might  have  been  redeemed,  had 
the  Count  exercised  that  heroic  generosity  which 
was  not  incompatible  with  fab  stem  and  cold  na- 
ture. The  lovers  might  have  been  restored  to  each 
other,  and  all  have  ended  well ;  but  a  tragic  close 
wan  wanted  ;  and  here  is  one  which  **  purges  the 
mind  neither  by  pity  nor  terror."  The  subordin- 
ate stoiy  of  Miss  Greta,  her  friend  Clara,  and  her 
Baron,  who  woos  and  weds  her  after  a  quaint  or 
Benedict-and-Beatrice-fashion,  is  of  a  more  natu- 
ral, cheerful,  and  instructive  character.  As  closing 
specimens  of  what,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  is  a 
rare  andadmirable  novel,  we  select  two  more  scenes : 
the  Pastor  Edward  Hervey — one  of  Jean  Paul's 
pastors — in  his  humble  rural  parsonage  ;  and  the 
last  of  Nina's  days : — 

It  is  a  lovely  Saturday  afternoon,  light  breathes  the 
wind,  joyously  sing  the  birds,  sweetly  the  flowers  exhale 
their  odonrs ;  who  can  remain  in  the  house  ?  The  Coun- 
tess certainly  not.  She  chooses  this  day  for  her  first 
visit  to  the  parsonage  in  TSrna,  to  Hervey's  aged  mother. 
The  whole  family,  as  well  as  the  Colonel,  shall  accom- 
pany her.  They  will  go  thither  on  foot,  and  return  in 
the  carriage.  All  are  in  excellent  spirits.  The  Colonel 
heats  himself  with  gathering  flowers  for  the  Countess, 
who  shows  him  grateful  glances.  The  Baroness  [late 
Miss  Greta]  throws  sharp  glances  at  her,  yet  has  herself 
her  attention  agreeably  diverted  by  her  husband,  who 
overwhelms  her  with  attentions,  smokes  his  pipe,  and 
loots  in  the  highest  degree  gay  and  happy. 

Nina  and  Clara  are  gay  and  happy  as  children,  and 
feel  themselves  continually  more  like  sisters.  The 
Conntess  makes  trial  whether  the  philosophical  planta- 
tions in  the  heart  of  the  Colonel  have  yet  taken  root. 
She  talks  of  Pascal,— she  talks  of  Cousin.  The  Colonel 
acquiesces  in  all  her  thoughts  and  ideas— finds  «  deep" 
and  "  soblime"  what  she  finds  «  deep"  and  "  sublime ;" 
and  makes  giant  strides  in  the  favour  of  his  teacher. 

Yonder  rise  the  green  hills  of  Tama.  Lovely  and 
well  lies  the  parsonage  on  one  of  them.  A  garden  with 
trees  and  shrubs  stretches  greenly  down  its  southern 
side.  The  whole  country  round  is  changed  ;  everywhere 
have  the  plough,  the  spade,  and  the  axe,  begun  their 
labours.  Hervey  is  in  the  garden  with  his  young  friend 
Oiptain  Philip  S.;  they  are  busy  trimming,  amid  friendly 
discourse,  the  trees  beneath  whose  shade  Hervey  hopes 
ever  to  see  his  mother  and  sisters  enjoy  the  summer 
evenings.  So  long  as  this  little  garden  was  encompassed 
with  marshes,  no  newly-planted  trees  would  make  pro- 
gress ;  but  now  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  drained,  and 
converted  into  fruitful  tillage  land.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  cold  is  diminished,  and  everywhere  shoot  forth 
leafy  branches. 

As  Hervey  descried  the  approaching  party,  he  flung 
down  his  pmning-knife,  and  hastened,— beautiful  in  the 
aeal  ef  labour, — beautiful  in  his  neglected  dress, — espe- 
eially  beantiful  in  his  joy  and  benevolence,  which  painted 
themselves  in  his  face, — to  meet  his  friends.  To  Nina, 
the  words,  I  believe,  of  Sterne  occurred — "  His  counte- 
nance is  like  a  blessing." 

Gentle  and  quiet  as  ever,  Hervey  conducted  his  guests 
to  Us  mother.  In  the  house  it  looked  like  a  tranquil 
festival-day — all  was  so  clean,  so  white,  so  tasteful,  yet 
simple.  A  friendly  directing  spirit  had  set  its  seal  on 
the  whole  economy  of  the  house.  In  the  entrance-hall, 
strewed  leaves  of  the  fir  annoyed  somewhat  the  Countess, 
bnt  charmed  the  young  ladies  extremely.  They  passed 
firom  the  hall  into  the  sitting-room,  and  the  Countess 
noticed,  with  wonder,  the  elegance  of  the  furniture. 
Baron  H.  stood  enraptured  before  book-shelves  which 
covered  the  whole  walls  of  a  spacious  and  light  apart-  ' 


meni.  Here  stood  also  a  pianoforte  and  a  harp,  the  (>- 
vonrite  instruments  of  Edward  Hervey.  Numeroos  and 
well-tended  flowers  breathed  their  aroma  from  the  vio- 
dows.  Soon  also  a  flower  of  the  heliotrope,  plucked  l; 
Hervey,  shed  its  fragrance  in  Nina's  hand.  Some  pigeou 
with  lustrous  feathers  came  flying  into  the  house,  mj 
took  food  now  from  Hervey's.  and  now  from  Nim's 
hand.  Nina's  soul  was  seized  with  an  inward  delight ; 
never  had  she  felt  herself  so  much  at  home,  so  happy. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  smiling  angel  of  peace  glanced  at  ber 
out  of  every  comer,  and  whispered  to  her, — "  It  is  good 
to  be  here  I"  Ah,  she  felt  that  it  was  so.  Herrcy's 
look,  Hervey's  spirit,  had  here  sanctified  and  bleswd 
everything. 

Would  you  see  a  living  festival  t  See  there  the  >ged 
lady,  Hervey's  mother.  In  the  lovely,  pure  ffeatnres 
dwell  together  seriousness  and  gentleness ;  and  about 
the  mouth  shows  itself  yet  frequently  a  smile,  vrhich 
reminds  you  of  that  of  the  sun.  In  her  white  diess^ 
simple  in  costume  and  character,  she  is  yet  not  wantin; 
in  a  natural  dignity,  which  so  well  becomes  the  hand- 
some old  lady.  Her  silver  hair  divides  itself  on  lier 
open  brow,  in  order  to  cover  her  temples,  and  then  t« 
disappear  under  her  cap.  At  the  entrance  of  the  dieds- 
gnished  guests  she  laid  aside  her  book  of  devotion  and 
her  spectacles,  and  welcomed  them  with  nnafi'ected  cor- 
diality. The  Countess  had  proposed  to  herself  to  be  con- 
descending; but  it  would  not  succeed.  Virtue  and  mil- 
fortune,  a  strong  and  pious  soul,  had  conferred  on  the 
mother  of  Hervey  the  nobility,  the  genuine  good-breed- 
ing, to  which  worldly  accompUshment  can  add  little,  and 
fh)m  which  a  lowly  roof  and  the  accompaniments  of 
poverty  can  take  nothing  away.  Perhaps  sometrbat  of 
this  quiet  character  was  derived  from  the  pride  wUcb 
she  felt  in  her  son 

By  the  side  of  tliis  lady,  and  somewhat  surprised  that 
the  representations  which  she  had  made  to  beiself  of 
Hervey's  domestic  economy  did  not  altogether  tally,  the 
beautiful,  rich,  and  world-experienced  Countess,  was 
conscious  of  a  wholly  peculiar  sensation.  She  felt  her- 
self thrown  out  of  her  own  element ;  in  a  word,  some- 
what embarrassed,  and,  to  her  great  annoyment,  knew 
not  how  to  carry  on  the  conversation.  The  Baroness,  on 
the  contrary,  was  at  once  at  home,  so  soon  as,  with  her 
fine  tact,  she  had  felt  out  the  presence  of  nature  and 
human  worth ;  and  she  was  therefore  speedily  earned 
away  in  a  fluent  conversation  with  Hervey's  mother. 

The  rest  of  the  company  had,  in  the  meantime,  entered 
the  music-room.  At  the  request  of  the  Countess,  Herrejr 
placed  himself  at  the  harp,  and  his  fingers  touched  fte 
chords  with  spirit  and  life.  From  a  mild,  melaadolj, 
but  infinitely-agreeable  phantasy,  he  passed,  with  the 
skill  of  a  master,  to  the  simple,  profound  accords,  which 
form  the  introduction  to  the  splendid  romance,  "T^ 
Sea  Hero  ;"  and  in  a  fine  tenor  he  then  sung  the  North- 
em  song,  in  a  strong  but  melancholy  tone,  with  sn  «»■ 
trancing,  varying  expresdmi,  such  as  the  words  of  the 
poem  dictated.  The  life  of  the  olden  time  rose  in  its 
youthfhl,  wonderful  strength. 

"  Where  is  Maria  t"  .     . 

I  am  at  this  moment  a  little  ashamed  of  Maris,  sime 
no  one  can  look  less  festively  arrayed  than  she.  Sne 
will  only  prepare  a  banquet  for  those  who  have  forgotten 
themselves.  She  stands  still  and  hot  at  the  oven,  and 
bakes  fine  bread.  The  greatest  consternation showsit- 
self  in  her  countenance,  while,  in  the  deepest  anxiety, 
she  gazes  ronnd  her,  vrith  the  vrorde— "  Our  lam-^ 
vants  are  gone  out  I  The  honse  fall  of  guests  !--lw 
Countess  1— Supper !— I  here  1  white  bread  ma  w 
baked,  and  both  girls  are  out ! " 

I  will  venture  to  assert  that  none  of  my  fair  «»<leB 
will  pemse  this  without  the  greatest  sympathy  for  M»»> 
and  even  a  little  sympathetic  distress.  If  f*?  ''™' 
however,  to  get  rid  of  this  distress,  it  is  only  '"*'*^ 
to  accompany  me  a  little  farther.  Maris,  between  w 
oven  and  her  anxiety,  would  have  lost  her  wits,  u  M 
brother,  like  a  consoling  angel,  had  not  suddenly  naa 
his  appearance,  and,  with  friendly  words,  wtije  S«Pi 
and  pleasant  jokes,  put  to  flight  her  trouble.   »«  "* 
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courage, — aU  will  go  well ;  and  from  this  it  rame  to 
paaa,  that  the  baking  turned  out  so  adminbly,— 'for,  in 
IHet,  when  the  wkes  in  the  oven  riae  well,  the  heart  of 
ibe  honaewife  rises  with  them.  Maria  felicitated  henelf 
on  b^g  able  to  treat  her  gneftts  with  her  beantiftil 
white  bread,  partienlarly  the  lorely  Nina,  whom,  with  a 
maiden's  enthusiasm,  she  admired.  For  her  was  an  es- 
podal  cake  baked. 

Maria  speedily  spread  the  cloth  in  the  eating-room, 
and  her  brother  spoke  courage  to  her.  He  himself  helped 
to  cut  bread,  and  to  set  on  the  table  the  dishes  of  curd; 
00  that  his  sister  became  quite  easy  and  cheerful.  Will 
you  M«  Maria  i  l%e  is  like  a  thousand  others, — fair, 
kiad,  bine-eyed,  ct  features  by  no  means  renuulcable, 
but  with  an  expression  of  good-nature.  Her  dress  was 
something  worn,  but  tu  from  being  worn  out ;  a  warm 
hewt,  a  good  nndersiaading,  in  whose  Joys  house-keeping 
and  heayen  occupy  the  iriiole  space,  without  much  fiks- 
cination;  diligent,  consoientions,  ofieotionate,  indefikti- 
gable — the  first  up,  the  last  to  bed ;  yon  see,  in  a  word, 
beft»re  yon  one  of  the  many  who  Htc  for  others — of  those 
who  will  probably  think  for  the  first  time  of  themselves, 
wlien  the  Lord  of  the  world  says  to  them — "  Thou  good 
and  iUthAil  serrant,  thou  hast  been  fiuthftal  in  a  few 
things,  eater  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  But  for 
such  an  one  what  joy  can  there  probably  be,  except  that 
of  being  able  yet  more  freely  to  lire  and  work  for  those 
that  she  loves  1 

But  we  loiter — Maria  does  not.  She  has  set  the  cold 
roast  meat,  the  steaming  potatoes,  and  the  fresh  butter, 
OB  the  table ;  she  has  conducted  the  guests  into  the  eat- 
ing-room, and  has  invited  them  kindly  and  somewhat 
•mbarrassed  to  partake,  and  wishes  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  repast. 

Here,  also,  the  Countess  found  herself  quite  out  in  her 
•zpeotations,  and  saw  not  the  smallest  thing  at  which 
die  could  have  smiled.  For  here  all  was  too  pretension- 
less  and  too  good.  The  meal  resembled  rather  an  idyl- 
lean  banquet,  than  a  supper  "  at  the  Countess's  visit." 
And  in  truth  the  milk,  with  the  excellent  cream,  she 
found,  as  well  as  the  rest,  so  delicious  after  the  long 
walk,  that  she  bestowed  a  particular  attention  upon  the 
dish.  It  did  not  escape  her,  however,  that  Hervey  was 
more  gay  uid  social  than  usual.  He  looked  around  him 
as  if  he  would  bless  everybody.  But  while  all  are  eat- 
ing, chatting,  and  laughing,  I  will  make  a  little  digres- 
■ioiB,  and  say  »  word  with  th« 

FATHEB8  OF  FAMILIES. 

Thou  who  sittest  at  thy  table  like  a  thunder-cloud 
charged  with  lightning,  and  scoldest  the  wife  and  the 
cook  about  the  dinner,  so  that  the  morsel  sticks  in  the 
throat  of  the  mother  and  children, — thou  who  makest 
unhappy  wife,  and  child,  and  servants, — thou  who  pre- 
parest  for  every  dish  a  bitter  sauce  out  of  thy  gaU, — 
shame  and  indigestion  to  thee  ! 
But— 

Honour  and  long  life  to  a  good  stomach,  and  especial- 
ly all  good  to  thee  who  sittest  at  thy  table  like  bright 
nmshine ;  thou  who  lookest  round  thee  to  bless  the  en- 
joyment of  thy  family, — by  thy  friendly  glance,  thy 
kind  speech  callest  forth  sportiveuess  and  appetite,  and 
thereby  lendest  to  the  gifts  of  Grod  a  better  strength,  a 
finer  flavour  than  the  profoondest  art  of  the  cook  is  able 
to  confer  upon  them, — honour  to  thee,  and  joys  in  abun- 
dance. May  goodwill  ever  spread  the  table  for  thee ; 
may  friendly  foces  ever  sit  round  thy  dishes.  Honour 
and  joy  to  tiiee ! 

And  now  back  again  to  the  parsonage. 

There  Nina  and  Herrey  sang  together, — ^his 
fine  voice  supporting  her  tremulous  tones;  and 
there  was  delicious  accordance  in  heart  as  well  as 
Toice.  At  parting,  the  -whole  company,  by  an  invol- 
untary movement,  sang  in  chorus  a  Swedish  social 
good-night  hymn ;  not  quite  so  touching  as  the  old 
Scottish  one,  which,  in  days  of  yore  wont  to  be 
chanted  by  social  parties  on  breaking-up,  but  in 
the  same  spirit.  But  all  tliis  is  long  past ;  Nina 
has  solemnly  sworn  to  her  dying  sister  to  be  the 


wife  of  Count  Ludwig ;  and  she  is  now  alone  witli 
her  grief,  while  other  sorrowing  friends  have  at- 
tended Edla  to  the  last  resting-place : — 

A  day  of  suffering  was  past :  for  the  first  time  ha4 
Nina  truly  experienced  what  a  stongt  of  the  soul  is.  She 
reclined  on  a  couch ;  the  door  of  the  saloon  was  open, 
and  she  looked  with  fixed  eyes  into  the  large  dark 
chamber  in  which  so  lately  had  lain  the  corpse  of  Edla. 
The  moon  shone  through  the  window.  Deep  stillaess 
reigned  around  her;  the  dull  rushing  of  the  sea  was 
only  heard.  Nina  opened  the  window;  but  the  coming 
air  cooled  not  the  burning  pain  of  her  bosom.  The 
thought  of  Hervey  afflicted  her  with  unspeakable  an- 
guish— she  felt  herself  so  guilty  towards  him :  she  ac- 
cused herself  of  having  made  his  life  desolate  and  for 
ever  darkened. 

"  Can  he  foi^ve  me  t"  qnestioned  she  of  herself  again 
and  again. 

When  she  thought  how  his  beloved  glance  must  rest 
upon  her  with  pain  and  quiet  reproach,  O,  how  she 
then  longed  that  she  might  throw  herself  at  his  feet  1 
but  then  she  saw  the  bleeding  figure  of  Edla  warding 
off  death  from  her,  and  she  would  do  all  for  her  who 
was  dead  for  her  sake — ^bnt  Hervey,  why  should  he  suf- 
fer for  her!  Thus  was  her  soul  tossed  hither  and 
thither  between  contending  feelings, — between  doubts 
and  painful  questionings ;  i^e  no  longer  knew  what  to 
do,  nor  what  was  right  nor  wrong.  She  accused  herself 
as  being  the  occasion  of  all  mirfortnne, — she  detested 
her  own  life.  And  then — oh,  dear  reader,  hast  thou 
ever  lost  a  friend  who  was  dear  to  thee  as  Ufe,  and  haa 
thy  injustice  darkened  your  separation )  Hast  thou  felt 
burning  remorse,  and  hast  known  that  nettr  on  earth 
canst  thou  confess  this  to  the  lost  one  i  Hast  thon 
had  hours  in  which  thy  heart  yearned  after  him  or  her 

so so  that  thy  soul  was  rent  asunder,  and  it  felt  aa 

a  martyr — that  thou  wouldst  give  thy  life,  thy  everlast- 
ing salvation,  only  to  see  him  again  for  one  moment,  to 
press  his  beloved  hand,  to  cling  to  the  beloved  breast, 
and  to  weep and  weep ? 

Hast  thou  ever  felt  thus  1 — Oh,  then  wilt  thou  under- 
stand Nina ;  thou  wilt  understand  her  sufferings,  and 
comprehend  how  that  involuntarily,  with  wildly  bmtinj; 
heart,  she  extended  her  arms,  and,  full  of  anguish,  ex- 
claimed, "  Edward  1  Edward  1 " 

The  door  of  the  saloon  softly  opened.  A  man  ha- 
bited in  deep  mourning  stood  there.  At  sight  of  him  a 
shudder  of  terror  and  joy  passed  through  Nina,  and  with 
a  low  exclamation  she  sprang  up. 

The  dark-dad  man  approached  the  door  of  the  room 
in  whisfc  she  was,  and  there  he  remained  standing :  be 
leaned  against  the  door-post,  and  looked  upon  her  with 
an  indes^ibable  glance.  Snffermg  and  death-like  piJIor 
lay  upon  his  countenance.  Ah  I  it  was  the  look  whieh 
Nina  had  seen  in  her  dream ;  they  were  the  beloved 
features ;  his  hand  lay  upon  his  heut, — ^was  it  to  hide 
the  bleeding  wound  i  Nina  beard  his  shcort,  axoited  re- 
spiration. 

Her  first  feeling  was  to  throw  herself  in  his  arms,  and 
hide  her  foce  on  his  breast, — ^then  she  thought  that  she 
must  flee  away  from  him. 

"  Edward  1  Edward  ! "  cried  she, "  why  are  you  come  ! 
Know  yon  not  that  we  are  separated, — that  I  have  re- 
nounced you ! " 

"  1  know  all,"  replied  Hervey. 

"  Forgive  me,"  cried  Nina  despairingly,  and  fell  on 
her  knees. 

"  I  oome  with  no  reproaches,-—!  crane  to  blees  yon," 
said  Hervey,  with  heavenly  goodness  in  voice  and  look. 
He  advanced  to  her,  raised  her,  led  her  to  the  sofa,  and 
seated  himself  by  her.  He  held  her  hands  firmly  in 
his,  and  looked  at  her  with  a  serious  penetrating  glance. 

"  You  did  not  doubt  me  \"  asked  he. 

"  No  I  no  1"  was  all  that  she  was  able  to  answer. 

"  Neither  did  I  doubt  yon,"  continued  he ;  and  his 
countenance  was  lit  by  an  angelic  smile.  "  Well,  then, 
beloved,"  said  he,  *  we  are  not  separated — not  for  ever 
separated.  For  a  short  time  here  on  earth  are  we  sever- 
edfirom  each  other;  then  shall  we  meet  again  in  heavenly 
love,  in  firm  feith— our  souls  remain  united !— Eternally, 
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inwardly  beloved,"  oontinned  he,  "  thou  moet  lovely 
of  Qod'i^fks  tomylifel  Have  peace,  peace — with  thy- 
self ;  peace  with  the  Eternal  Power  which  disposed  our 
fate  I  Then  hast— done  right !  Thou  couldst  not  have 
done  otherwise  t  A  higher  power  has  spoken, — we  must 
obey!"  -or  i~      . 

"  We  mast  obey ! "  repeated  Nina  fUntly.  She  bow- 
ed her  head  in  the  deepest  grief,  and  leaned  her  fore- 
head upon  her  dosely  clasped  hands. 

"  Be  calm, — ^be  happy, — even  on  earth ;  then  shall  I 
be not  nnhappy,"  said  he. 

"  Not  unhappy  1"  repeated  Nina. 
'"  Tmst  in  the  Eternal  Goodness  !    It  is  with  thee  ! " 

"  Witii  thee  ! "  repeated  Nina,  weeping  vehemently. 

Hervey  aioee.  His  voice  trembled,  "  I  would  see 
thee  once  again,"  said  he  ;  "  I  felt  that  I  must  hear 
thee  once  more — ^mnst  thank  thee  !  Thy  love  has  made 
me  inexpressibly  happy ;  the  remembrance  of  it  will 
brighten  my  whole  life ;  it  will  be  my  joy  in  my  last 
honr, — my  hope  in  that  other  land  where  we  shall  meet 
again.  Peace, — ^blessing  upon  thee,  thou  angel !  then 
beloved !    Fulfil  thy  duties ;  live— for  God's  sake  ! " 

Nina  rose  up.  She  knew  not  how  it  lu^)pened,  but  he 
Messed  her  witii  snch  powerful,  snoh  heavenly  words 
and  tones,  that  a  wondrous  joy  thrilled  through  her 
breast.  She  listened  to  his  words  as  to  the  voice  of  God ; 
and  as  he  claq>ed  her  close  to  his  heart, — as  he,  for  the 
flvt  and  the  last  time,  pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  then 
certainly  stood  invisible  angels  near  them,  and  bowed 
their  immortal  heads  in  admiration  of  two  loving  and 
suffering  mortals. 

Nina  woke  as  out  of  a  dream.  He  was  gone  !  She 
laid  her  hand  on  her  forehead,  and  felt  his  tears  on  her 
hair.  She  kissed  them  ftom  her  fingers  with  fervent  love. 

"  He  has  blessed  me !"  said  she,  and  her  soni  was  still. 
And,  as  she  stood  there,  praying  in  pain  and  rapture, 
adoring  and  ftill  of  foreboding,  she  saw,  as  once  before 
had  been  the  case,  that  the  figure  of  the  cross  fell  apon 
her  breast,  whilst  the  glory  of  heaven  streamed  around 
her.  Now  were  the  dark  passages  of  her  life  made 
dear  to  her.  Courage  and  determination  returned  again 
into  her  breast,  and  awoke  there  a  higher  and  a  higher 
heaven. 

BvTHBt 

On  the  day  of  Nina's  marriage,  the  ever-cheer- 
ful and  happy  Baroness,  the  late  Miss  Greta — 

Pressed  her  hud>and's  hand.  "  Nina  may  become  a 
mother,"  said  she  to  herself  consolingly ;  and  in  that 
she  found  the  only  oomfort  for  the  quiet,  pale  bride. 

Nina  lay  cold  and  almost  nneonseioos  in  her  arms  on 
the  evening  of  the  marriage-day. 

"  I  will  myself  care  for  my  daughter,"  said  Countess 
Natalie, "  leave  her  to  me  !" 

"  I  mU  not  part  with  her  out  of  my  arms,  let  who- 
ever may  come  1"  replied  the  Baroness  with  decision,  as 
even  at  that  moment  the  bridegroom  entered.  The 
Countess  went  forward  to  meet  him. 

Probably  a  year  after  this  day  I  saw  Nina  again,  and 
never  shall  I  forget  the  sight.  Pale  from  sufferings  she 
had  gone  through,  lay  she  upon  a  snow-white  pillow. 


A  white  bandage  was  closely  bound  ronnd  b«r  toe- 
head,  concealing  her  hair.  The  white,  delicate  hue  it 
her  cap  bent  itself  as  if  caressiiigly  around  her  delicitc 
countenance.  All  that  snrroanded  her  was  dazsliiigli 
white  ;  she  herself  was  like  s  snow-diift  opoB  which 
the  last  rays  of  the  snn  falls.  At  her  side  lay,  in  iu 
first  morning  sleep,  her  little  daughter.  I  saw  tbt 
Nina  felt  the  joy  of  a  mother.  It  was  a  chamung  Bight 
to  see  those  beantiful  eyes  beaming,  to  hear  thoee  grace- 
All  lips  say, 

"  Oh  !  no  one  knows  what  it  is  till  they  thsmselrn 
have  experienced  it,  at  <mce  tteed  ttam  all  pais,  to  ae« 
that  a  child  is  bom— to  stretch  forth  the  hand,  and  letU; 
to  clasp  it — to  feel  it  near  one  !" 

And  her  white,  feeble  hand  was  extended  caressiii^y 
over  the  little  one,  which  seemed  to  perceive  it  witli 
pleasure.  "  She  shall  be  called  E^dla  I"  continued  stie 
tenderly ;  "  I  will  give  to  her  a  guardian  aageL  Msj 
she  resemble  her " 

I  left  Nina  with  the  consolatory  feeling  that  hence- 
forth her  life  would  not  be  joyless.  But  the  inuge  of 
the  young,  pale  mother  stood  sorrowAilly  before  my  sosL 
Never  had  1  seen  a  human  being  so  pale. 

When  I  saw  her  another  twelvemonths  later  she  wu 
still  paler ;  but  now  it  vras  natural,  for  she  lay  in  hn 
cofiin,  and  was  beautiful  even  there.  Her  little  daugh- 
ter was  gone  before  her — she  followed  her.  I  saw  Oit 
stem  Count  Ludwig  stand  by  the  coffin.  He  wept  Uke 
a  child. 

When  Nina  felt  her  death  approaching,  she  wrote  the 
following  words  to  Hervey : — 

"  I  have  lived— because  thou  wishedst  it.  Beoaiee 
thou  blessedst  me  have  I  had  strength  to  live  at  a  dis- 
tance f^m  thee, — and  I  have  not  been  nnhappy.  I  ban 
known  the  joys  of  a  mother,  but  the  pains  of  a  motliei 
also.  I  die,  and  thank  God.  If  I  loved  thee  above  all 
things  on  earth,  the  righteous  God  will  not  condemn  me. 
It  was  my  strength — my  virtue.  In  this  moment,  in 
which  all  becomes  already  dark,  and  in  which  my  efc 
will  be  extinguished, — in  tjhis  moment  art  then  still  the 
light  and  the  hope  of  my  soul.  O,  how  like  a  beam  of 
light  didst  thou  break  tbrough  the  twilight  of  my  lif(i 
and  give  to  me  warmth  and  colour !  Ah !  and  I  darken- 
ed thine." 

The  recollection  of  the  dying  Julia's  letter  to  St. 
Preux  interferes  with  this  pathetic  farewell ;  and 
so  we  leave  it.  Hervey  survived  for  many  years. 
When  he  serenely  breathed  his  last  at  the  dose  of 
a  usefnl  and  honoured  life,  his  maiden  sister  stood 
by  his  side ;  and  his  last  word,  breathed  with  super- 
human joy — with  the  rapture  of  the  dying  saint 
to  whom  heaven  is  already  opened — was  Nai. 
Her  hovering  spirit  waited  to  conduct  him  home. 

The  Pretideafs  Daughters,  if  not  calculated  to 
be  so  generally  popular  as  the  former  tales  of  this 
series,  will  make  an  important  addition,  not  merely 
to  the  stock  of  a  circulating  library,  but  to  those 
volumes  which  enlarge  the  understanding  and  ame- 
liorate the  afiections.    It  is  a  true  woman's  book. 


THE  STAGE-COACH ;  OR,  THE  ROAD  OF  LIFE  • 


The  Old  Englith  0«ntleman  was  so  racy  and 
choice  that  it  was  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  in- 
terest we  received  a  younger  brother  of  the  family. 
Have  we  been  disappointed  ?  Very  far  from  it,  in 
any  expectation  that  we  were  warranted  to  form. 
And  yet  there  can  be  but  one  "  Old  English  Gen- 
tleman.' To  expect  another  would  be  as  idle  as 
to  look  for  the  resuscitation  of  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 


*  By  John  Milli,  E«q,  author  of  "  The  Old  EogUsh  Gen- 
tleman."   In  three  volumes.    London:  Henry  Colbnni. 


verley.    So  be  it ;  and  let  us  accept  with  th«nt- 
fulness  the  good  iJie  gods  provide  us. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Aldgate  there  stands  an  oM 
Inn  at  the  end  of  a  long,  dark,  narrow  passage, 
which,  if  now  deserted,  once  held  up  its  head  as 
a  London  hostelrie  of  no  mean  reputation. 

The  building  forms  a  contracted  oblong,  mnning  to 
a  great  height,  with  large  gable-ends  jatting^'  'J 
all  directions.     A  wide  balcony,  rudely  '^"''^J'f. 
blackened  with  smoke  and  age,  is  thrbwn  across  iw 
about  midway  of  the  steep  widls,  and  npon  it  swi»P 
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a  time-worn  sign,  which  for  a  century  has  creaked 
upon  its  rusty  hinges.  Corridors  sweeping  through 
the  edifice,  flanked  with  numbered  doors,  tell  of  its 
Tast  resources  for  wearied  way&rers  ;  bat  the  rooms 
are  deserted,  and  the  distant  sonnds  of  the  world  with- 
out echo  through  them,  like  the  sad  tones  of  a  fbnenl 
knell.  In  the  yard  are  large  stables  ;  but  every  stall  is 
empty,  and  scarcely  a  flattened  straw  remains  upon  tiie 
sunken  bricks.  A  battered  hom-lantem  still  luuigs  in 
one  of  the  abandoned  places,  and  blue  mould  stifles  up 
the  inch  of  candle  that  remains  uncousumed  in  the  socket. 

Under  an  expansive  shed  are  several  coaches,  closely 
packed  together  ;  spattered  dirt  and  black  streaks  from 
the  drifting  shower  begrime  their  formerly  speckless 
panels,  and  the  axles  of  the  wheels  are  rusted  from  want 
of  use. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  evening,  early  in  December,  that 
a  man  slowly  descended  a  ladder,  from  a  hayloft  over 
one  of  the  stalls  just  described,  and,  with  a  lazy  yawn, 
lifted  his  hands  above  his  head,  and  stretched  his  legs 
upon  the  pavement.  He  was  short  and  sturdy  built, 
with  shins  that  inclined  to  form  a  curve.  His  head 
seemed  placed  upon  his  shoulders  as  if  Nature  had 
economized,  and  dispensed  with  the  superfluity  of  a 
neck.  Crisp  hair  stood  upon  his  head, "  like  quills  upon 
the  ii«tfnl  porcupine."  One  fUU  black  eye  alone  per- 
formed the  office  of  vision,  the  other  having  been  cutout 
with  the  thong  of  a  four-in-hand  whip,  intended  by  a 
novice  to  lift  a  stinging  fly  from  the  tip  of  a  leaders'  ear. 
His  arms  were  bo  long  that  when  standing  upright  he 
could  polish  the  Imees  of  his  drab  breeches — a  habit 
very  constantly  practised  by  him.  A  round,  greasy,  cloth 
ciq>,  stuck  OD  one  side  of  bus  head,  gave  hun  a  careless, 
swaggering  appearance  ;  while  a  bright  scarlet  necker- 
chief, twisted  once  round  where  his  throat  ought  to  have 
been,  added  to  the  knowing,  ostlerish  costume. 

"  Dream !"  he  exclaimed  in  a  grumbliug  tone  ;  "  who 
can  help  dreaming  on  'em\  Night  an' day — weeks, 
month,  an'  years — all  my  blessed  l^e  and  arterwards,  I 
shall  dream  o'  the  smoking,  steaming,  roaring,  busting, 
hells  in  harness :  d— n  all  locomotives,  I  say ! 

This  old  and  disposted  ostler,  John  Hogg  by 
name,  next  folded  his  long  arms,  and  apostrophized 
the  closed  «  Tap." 

"  Many 's  the  time  and  often  I've  blown  a  cloud  of  hap- 
piness inside  o'  that  red  blinder  ;  many's  the  gallon  of 
heavy  wet  and  goes  o'  mountain  dew  I've  put  under  my 
waistcoat  inside  them  bricks.  Then  to  think  o'  the  nights 
I've  come  out  reeling,  blind  drunk  as  a  Lord  !  Ain't  it 
enough  to  make  a  feller  hang  his  mother,  or  turn  tee- 
totaUer  V 

The  ostler  on  this  night  expected  his  old  friends 
to  assemble  in  this  deserted  caravansary,  good 
"  feDers"  oil,  driven  ofiF  the  road  by  steam.  In 
waiting  their  arrival,  he  employed  himself  in  light- 
ing a  fire  in  what  had  once  been  called  the  "  Com- 
mercial Room :"  and  this  with  the  good  old  flint  and 
steel,  for  he  detested  lucifers  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  movement — of  the  railroads  and  locomotives, — 
which  had  annihilated  coaches  and  "osses."  This 
was  to  be  the  meeting-place  of  a  Club,  consisting  of 
guards,  post-boys,  ostlers,  and  others  connected  with 
the  road  and  horseflesh,  who  were  to  condole  in 
the  common  distress  of  themselves  and  their  fra- 
ternity, tell  stories,  crock  jokes,  sing  songs,  and 
imbibe  aU  sorts  of  consolatory  potations  at  The 
Chalked-off  Coachuam's  Frbb  and  East,  Jack 
the  ostler  was  first  joined  by  Mr.  Wirkem,  a  portly 
and  highly-respectable  gentleman,  who  had  driven 
the  Reffulator  for  forty  years  and  nine  months.  The 
name  of  the  Clab  was  his  bright  idea  ;  and 

"  Hooray  !"  shouted  John  Hogg,  springing  off  the  pail, 
and  with  a  kick  fVom  his  ponderous  foot  sending  it  to 
the  farthest  end  of  the  room.    "  It's  an  out-an-ont,  slap- 


up,  send-me-rolling,  dipper  of  a  name,"  said  he,  flushed 
with  excitement. 
>b.  Wirkem  looked  both  astonished  and  pleased  at  Jack's 
conduct;  but  continned  his  speech  without  making  any 
comment  upon  it.  "  Well  have  no  proposing  or  ballot- 
ing for  members,"  said  he;  " but  every  dragsman  in  tii* 
kingdom  that's  run  off  the  road  by  the  rail" — (here  an 
ill-snppressed  malediction  escaped  the  lips  of  Jolm  Hogg) 
— ^^diall  be  entitled  to  rest  his  legs  under  this  mahog- 
any," continned  Mr.  Wirkem  ;  "  no  matter  whether  he 
has  been  the  driver  of  a  fonr-oss  or  a  pair-oss  ooach.  If 
he  can  pay  his  whack  for  the  creature-comforts  without 
pinching  ibe  old  woman,  or  the  spokes  of  the  old  wheel 
at  home,  well  and  good;  if  not,  why  those  who  can  make 
up  the  deficiency  withoot  feeling  the  screw,  must  stand 
the  handsome,  and  111  always  head  the  list." 

Mr.  Wirkem  was  the  founder  of  the  Clnb.  He 
had  consulted  a  few  more  chalked-oiF  dragsmen  ; 
a  good  stock  of  comfortables  was  laid  in,  and  the 
institution  was  opened  under  "  the  most  fovonr- 
able  auspices,"  and  the  easy  duty  laid  on-  erery 
member  either  to  tell  a  good  story  or  mag  a  good 
song.  And  many  a  good  story  was  told,  and  good 
song  sung,  which  is  not  a  whit  the  worse  that  it 
may  probably  have  been  sung  before  and  fqrgotten. 
With  these  the  volumes  are  filled  ;  the  membei^ 
of  the  Club  being  all  either  story-tellers,  or  playing; 
the  part  of  the  Chorus  in  a  Greek  drama.  From 
the  character  and  profession  of  the  narrators,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  tales  were  generally 
either  personal  histories,  or  adventures  in  hunt- 
ing and  driving,  the  tmf,  and  indeed  all  manner 
of  field-sports  and  rural  pastimes ;  and  each  is 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  individual  speak- 
ers, in  a  body  where  all  are  characters,  from  Joseph 
Wyper  or  "  Melancholy  Joey,"  who  had  a  pas- 
sion for  funerals  and  driving  hearses,  to  the  jovial 
and  genial  president,  the  ex-commander  of  the 
Regulator,  and  Jacob  Ply  wel  the  superseded  driver 
of  the  defunct  Bath  Era,  and  the  well-tipped  fav- 
ourite of  all  the  old  ladies  wh(»n  he  drove,  from 
his  good  looks  and  great  civility. 

Jacob  was  a  wag,  and  after  borrowing  an  extra  half- 
crown  fh)m  the  purse  of  one  of  his  patronesses,  it  was 
no  uncommon  occurrence  for  him  to  laugh  in  his  sleeve 
at  the  "  old  pieee  of  muslin,"  as  he  would  call  her,  and, 
winking  his  eye,  ask  "  whether  she  was  piwsed  irotan^ 
ost  ?"  Jacob's  person  was  tall  and  thin,  and  was  gener- 
ally decked  in  a  bright  green  cut-away  coat,  with  large 
gilt  basket  buttons,  very  narrow  and  tight  black  trousers, 
with  a  long  buff  waistcoat,  reaching  nearly  to  his  hips. 
His  hat  was  rather  low  in  the  crown,  with  a  well 
tumed-up  brim,  which,  bending  down  behind  and  before, 
shaded  features  of  the  order  denominated  "sharp." 
His  nose  was  narrow  and  aquiline,  and  barely  served 
to  separate  a  pair  of  small  black  eyes,  bright  and  glow- 
ing as  a  snake's. 

"I  tell  you  this,  Dick  Wirkem,"  said  ho, "you've 
waked  up  Uie  vrrong  passenger.    I  can't — " 

"  Ya-hip  1  what's  that  I  heart"  interrupted  the  Pre- 
sident. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Jacob,  calling  to  me- 
mory that  regulation  of  can't  and  fCOM't.  "  But,  upon  my 
word,  I'm  no  songster,"  continued  he. 

"  Do  your  best,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Wirkem. 

"  All  right,  then,"  added  Jacob  ;  and,  in  a  tone  which 
at  once  belied  his  assertion,  he  commenced  in  a  manly 
voice.        ........ 

«  Jacob  Plywel,"  said  Mr.  Wirkem,  after  the  applause 

had  subsided  which  followed  the  song,  "saying /caH'< 

to  the  first  time  of  asking,  in  a  woman  is  well  enough. 

They  like  to  jib  a  little,  in  order  to  make  a  start  that  11 

I  cend  fire  from'  flints.    Pretty  creeturs !"  continued  the 
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old  coachman,  with  a  smile  of  admiration  illnminating 
his  fiatureg  ;  "  it's  their  natnr,  jost  as  it  ii  for  a  lam  to 
bntt,  and  a  mule  to  kick.  But  for  a  man  to  come  that 
Toffl-Tit-and'^aimy-WTen  g«,  it'« — upon  my  word  it* — 
worae  than  brandy-and-watar — " 

"  Brandy-and-water  I"  ezolaimed  John  Uog(>  intor- 
mpting  the  President,  while  hit  one  eye  became  aa  ex- 
panded as  a  full-blown  sunflower )  "toorw  than  biandy- 
and-water,  Mr.  Wirkem,  Sir  1" 

"  WiOumt  brandy,  I  was  going  to  add,  John,"  re- 
joined the  old  roaonman,  "only  yon're  got  a-ridons 
trick  of  taking  folks  up  before  they're  said  their  say." 

"  Bog  pardon— but— Oh,  Mr.  Wirkem,  Sir,"  roared 
Jack, "  you'll  never  beoome  a  ererlastin'  President  of  a 
TeetotaUsm-coSee-mnffln-and-be-d — d  Society,  I  know." 

"  Hush,  John,  hush!"  returned  Mr.  Wirkem,  rein-or- 
ingly ;  "swearnot  in  joy  or  in  aorrow,in  mirth  or  in  pain." 

Some  of  the  members  had  been  in  the  service  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen ;  and  the  history  of  their 
former  masters  and  mistresses  formed  part  of  the 
general  entertainment,  which,  by  this  means,  af- 
forded the  greatest  variety  of  grave  and  gay. 
Some  of  the  stories  are  indeed  largely  dashed  with  the 
romantic  and  sentimental,  as  The  BetrotAed;  wliile 
others,  as  Ths  Mudlark,  and  The  Dog-steaUrs,  luxu- 
riate in  the  broadest  comic  humour.  As  a  speci- 
men we  take  the  opening  of  Toddy's  tale — Toddy, 
the  old  post-boy. 

It  follows  in  the  nater  of  things  that  I  luid  a  &ther, 
(said  he.)  but  I  don't  remember  a  male  parent  ttom  the 
hoar  of  being  a  little  pop  to  this,  and  never  so  much  as 
ever  heard  Um  mentioned.  P'raps  mother  was  doubtftal 
as  to  my  ezaet  pedigree  in  this  respect;  for  when  I  asked 
her  once  who  was  my  sire,  ^e  said,  "  it  was  a  wise  child 
as  knowed  its  own  &ther,  and  as  I  was  a  little  fool,  >» 
eoune  I  couldn't  know."  After  this  cream-o'-tartar 
answer  I  never  troubled  my  head  about  the  matter. 

Mother  was  a  very  line  wraian,  gents, — that  is  to  say, 
she  was  abont  the  tallest  and  fsttoit  I  ever  clapped  eyes 
on.  Her  eyes  were  buried  in  her  cheeks,  and  as  for  her 
chin  it  wagged  as  she  walked.  She  had  no,  what  may 
be  called,  middle.  From  her  top  to  her  foundation  she 
was  all  one  size,  like  an  old  po'ehaise ;  and  a  more  jolly- 
looking  dame  a  chap  oouldn't  hope  to  be  nnss'd  by  or 
p^>p'd.  We  lived  in  a  court  runniag  out  of  WUte- 
chspel,  not  far  firom  the  church,  called  Saucepan  Alley, 
where  all  sorts  of  people  got  their  living  in  all  sorts  of 
ways.  There  was  a  shop  without  a  fh>nt,  with  a  female 
black  doll,  scragged  by  the  neck,  for  a  sign,  and  swad- 
dled np  in  wery  dingy  linen.  It  was  called  a  rag-shop ; 
but  all  the  neighbours  knew  it  was  a  crib  to  melt  tiie 
swag,  and  share  the  reg'lars  in. 

"  And  pray,  vrhat  may  that  be  t"  inqnired  Mr.  Wirkem. 

"A  receiving-place  fbr  stolen  goods,  Dick,"  replied 
the  Vice-President. 

Then  there  was  a  broker's,  (resumed  Toddy,)  fUl  of 
poor  folks'  ftimiture,  grabbed  for  rent,  rates,  and  taxes. 
A  flshmonger,  so  galled,  who  dealt  only  in  oysters,  red 
herrings,  and  oranges.  A  laundress,  sweep,  and  dust- 
man. A  Welch  milkman,  who  made  his  own  milk,  for 
nobody  ever  heard  of  his  cow.  Two  apple-stalls  at  one 
end  of  the  court,  and  one  tater-stand  at  the  other,  with 
a  tripe-shop  just  opposite.  TTndemeath  the  cow-heel 
and  trotters,  in  a  sort  of  box  called  a  stall,  a  cobbler 
hammered  to  live ;  and  next  door  to  him  was  a  dealer 
in  cat's-meat  and  sausages.  There  was  a  cook's-shop, 
and  very  savoury  prog  they  used  to  turn  np,  although  it 
might  be  of  the  doubtfnl  gender ;  also  a  dealer  in  old 
clothes,  a  bird-catcher's,  and  an  undertaker's,  in  a  small 
way.  Mother  kept  a  mangle  (continued  Toddy,)  but  the 
mangle  didn't  keep  her.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  it  was  a  blind, 
gents,  the  mangle  was.  The  sly  old  creetnr  used  to 
make  me  sometimes  give  it  a  grind,  jnst  for  appearance- 
sake,  that  the  neighbours  might  hear  it  mmble ;  bat  there 
never  was  so  much  as  a  rag  under  the  roller.  Whenever 
a  basket  of  linen  was  offered,  she  used  to  say  she  Was 
fall  of  wort,  and  couldn't  take  another  bit  at  any  price; 
but  she  was  too  much  of  a  lady  to  work.    Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 


Ho,  ho,  ho  1— her  real  trade,  gents,  was  living  on  petple'i 
lap-dog*! 

"  living  on  people's  lap.4ogs  1"  repeated  the  Pies- 
dent,  in  a  tone  of  much  surprise. 

Yes,  (replied  Toddy ;)  and  a  veiy  good  livisg  it  nw, 
and  no  mistake.  When  she  was  ont  of  the  attade,  tks 
was  her  plan. 

But  we  mnst  show  by  what  precise  process  poor 
women  gain  an  honest  liring,  while  kidnapping 
the  pet  and  pampered  lap-dogs  of  wealthy  ladies. 
It  was  little  Toddy's  business  to  feed  the  captond 
favourites,  and  to  take  the  reward  adrertiKd  for 
their  recovery. 

On  these  eecasions  I  was  polished  off  like  motiwi^ 
copper  coffee-pot  on    Saturdays.      Face  soaped  ul 
lathered   till  it  shone   like  wax  ;    hair  greased  ud 
smoothed;  clean  dicky,  if  there  wasn't  a  shirt  in  tb 
drawer;  and  all  things  in  keeping,  to  look  very  genteel 
I  always  told  one  story  of  the  way  I  was  follow^  bom 
by  the  lap-dogs ;  for,  as  mother  said, "  repeating  the  suu 
lie  wasn't  telling  a  ftesh  nn,  and  conldn't  be  booked  u 
such,"  and,  therefore,  in  a  religions  point  of  view,  I  stod 
to  the  same  crammer,  which  was  this : — "  Mother  hi 
sent  me  home — just  about  where  the  animal  was  mised 
— with  some  linen,  and  had  given  me  a  penny  for  the  er- 
rand.   Taking  a  fency  to  a  savoury  meat-pie,  I  laid  out 
the  money  in  the  purchase  of  it,  and  supposed  the  am- 
sel  that  tempted  me  had  sharpened  the  dog's  taste  for 
meat-pies,  as,  do  what  I  wonl^  nothing  would  drire  hin 
from  my  heels,  and  home  with  me  he  was  determined  to 
go.    However,"  I  used  to  say,  "  he  was  very  happy  witk 
me,  and  shared  my  meals  with  brotherly  love  and  affec- 
tion."   In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  this  innocent  tale  acted 
remarkably  well;  and  not  only  did  I  hook  the  Temrd 
for  mother,  but  something  to  boot  for  myself,  bein;  ^- 
eraUy  dismissed  with  a  shilling  or  sixpence,  and  a  cu- 
tion  "  not  to  spend  it  all  at  once." 

Things  had  gone  on  very  prosperous  for  some  yean, 
there  being  no  bad  debts  or  drawback  in  the  tnde,  ex- 
cept a  little  hush-money  to  a  vride-awake  Charley  nou 
and  then;  and  I  looked  upon  grabbing  lap-dogs  aiottd 
the  best  ready-money  businesses  going. 

So  it  proved  in  the  end. 

At  one  sitting  of  the  Club,  we  find  the  <Higiii  of 
many  of  the  current  flash,  dang,  or  bang-up  phrasea, 
traced  and  recorded  ;  a  subject  this  of  exceediof 
interest  to  some  future  Grose  or  HaUiwell.  One 
tradition,  and  a  capital  story,  naixates  the  origin  of 
the  popular  war-cry,  "Bravo,  BoubI"  EngfiA 
thieves  are  as  remarkable  for  invention  and  inge- 
nuity as  are  English  mechanists ;  and  thisttoij 
proves  the  fact. 

From,  we  have  no  doubt,  his  own  personal  adven- 
tures and  experiences,  the  author  relates  many 
rich  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  broad  road  of  Life 
in  this  England  of  ours,  and  also  of  its  odd  huoioBii 
in  odd  comers.     Some  of  the  sketdies,  howero-, 
are,  as  we  have  intimated,  serious,  and  even  tragic 
and  horrible ;  but  as  they  are  of  all  kinds,  aometbuig 
must  I)e  found  to  please  every  one  save  thoie 
who  will  have  a  story,  a  long-continued  stoiy,  v^ 
who  care  for  nothing  else :— a  narrow  and  unhap- 
py tastethls.    As  a  pendant  to  this  cnrsDryaadni- 
adequate  notice,  of  a  very  clever  and  entertaining 
book,  we  give  this  genuine  medaiUon  portrait  of  » 
hitherto  mute  member  of  the  Club ;  a  dapper-look- 
ing man  who  had  dtme  nothing  at  the  sittings  sate 
taking  his  full  share  of  the  bowls  and  bottles,  m 
adding  his  hearty  laugh  to  the  general  loar. 

Peter  Bivin  was  one  of  the  ia«-i«nw,— a  qnaM^'"' 
without  which  no  one  could  be  a  suceeasfol  cuwuv'^ 
for  admission  to  «  the  Chalked-off  Coachman's F»!"'"' 
Easy."  But,  although  he  was  of  the  past,  still,  M*  "•» 
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leaves  that  are  scattered  an  odoar  is  flung, — More 
sweet  when  the  flower  is  withered  and  dead,"  so  there 
was  something  in  Peter's  remains  which  enlumced,  per- 
haps, the  attractions  of  his  decline. 

Although  of  the  short  order,  his  body  was  nnnsualljr 
long,  Nature  having  curtailed  the  fairest  ot  his  propor- 
tious  in  a  pair  of  legs  yclept "  bandy,"  and  devoid,  or  as 
nearly  so  as  possible,  of  their  usual  attendants,  the 
tliigbs.  His  countenance  was  round  and  chubby,  with- 
out a  trace  of  anger,  thought,  or  care  in  it;  and  al- 
though the  effect*  of  more  than  fifty  winters  were  visible 
in  the  thin  and  straggling  hairs,  fi^)sted  here  sod  there 
apon  his  biow,  he  had,  in  other  respects,  the  appearance 
of  a  much  younger  man.  In  two  straight  lines  down 
the  centre  of  his  cheeks,  carved  with  the  nicest  preci- 
sion, a  pair  of  crisp  whiskers  grew,  short  and  thick  as  a 
box-hedge  border.  A  blue  cravat,  spotted  with  white, 
twisted  round  his  throat  with  curious  turns  and  a  fan- 
tastic tie,  exposed  the  bleached  front  and  nicely  crimped 
frill  of  a  well-starched  shirt, — that  is  to  say,  the  proxy 
of  a  shirt ;  for  Peter  Bivin's  was  a  curtailed  dicky.  Not 
a  button  of  his  long-waisted  bright  claret  cutaway,  not 
s  thread  of  which  it  was  composed,  but  looked  the  pro- 
perty of  one  who  studied  fashion  to  adorn  his  person. 
True  it  is,  that  more  than  one  of  those  buttons  peeped 
from  the  edge  of  its  covering,  and  looked  ready  to  start 
Stom  its  socket.  True  it  is,  that  countless  threads  were 
bared  of  their  once  soft  glossy  nap,  and  looked  in  that 
intermediate  state  between  going  to  rags  and  gone.  Yet 
there  was  an  air  about  the  ruin,  which  told  of  ^  care  and 
taste  displayed  in  its  pristise  days  of  youth  and  beauty, 
and  even  the  visible  dams  in  the  well-rubbed  collar  pro- 
claimed bow  dearly-prized  the  old  coat  still  was. 

Few  men,  perhaps,  had  had  more  numerous  admirers 
than  Peter  Bivin, — the  gay,  the  young,  the  smart,  the 
handsome  dragsmonof  the  Leicester  Blue.  There  was  not 
a  town  or  even  a  village  that  he  rattled  his  merry  team 
Uirongh,  but  smiles  and  wafted  kisses  were  given  to 
him  with  profusion.  Dimpled  chins,  rosy  cheeks,  and 
eyes  brighter  than  the  polished  buckles  of  the  harness 
sparkling  in  the  snn,  were  visible  at  all  points,  when 
the  well-known  rattle  of  his  wheels  was  heard.  Young 
and  old  welcomed  the  approach  of  "  Mr.  Bivin,"  as  he 
was  generally  called;  and  even  the  little  children  ran 
and  "  whooped  "  at  his  side,  and  clapped  their  hands 
and  laughed  as  be  flanked  his  cracking  thong  at  them. 

Time  and  the  railroad,  however,  lutd  effected  a  sad 
alteration  in  Peter's  sublunary  position.  His  occupation, 
admirers,  money,  credit,  and  almost  his  wardrobe,  were 
gone.  What  remained  of  the  latter  was  upon  his  back; 
except,  indeed,  the  shades  of  the  remainder  within  the 
ample  pockets  of  his  only  waistcoat,  in  substance,  form, 
and  shape  of  a  few  pawnbrokers'  tickets. 

Pride  still  lingered  in  the  faded  Peter,  nevertheless. 
Not  one  in  tiie  club  took  more  care  to  set  off  his  poor 
habiliments  to  the  best  advuitage  than  he  did ;  and  as  it 
was  ao  unalterable  rule  with  Urn  never  to  be  seen  in 


public  until  the  drowsy  beetle  had  sought  the  twilight, 
the  wear  and  tear  escaped  malicious  observation,  and 
still  enabled  him  to  bear  his  head  aloft  among  his  boon 
companions. 

Peter  was  pitched  upon  to  tell  the  tale  of  the 
night,  and  he  chose  his  own  comic  love  adrentares, 
commencing  thus,  but  how  ending  we  leave  the 
reader  to  find  out.  It  is  our  object  to  whet,  not  to 
satisfy  curiosity. 

When  I  was  about  twenty-one  yean  old,  (said  he,)  I 
think,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  I  had  no  less  than 
nine  regular  courting-matches  going  on  all  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  town — that  of  Leicester.  I  can't  tell 
how  or  why  it  was,  (continued  Peter,  slightly  glancing 
at  the  bosom  of  his  dicky,)  bat  if  I  wouldn't  fall  on  my 
own  hook  in  love  with  a  girl,  she'd  drag  me  on  to  it, 
willy-nilly,  and  intitt  upon  my  being  in  love  with  her. 
There  was  no  escape  for  me ;  into  the  pickle  I  was  forced 
to  souse ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  proceedings  of  this 
sort  were  commenced  agi^nst  me,  I  usen't  even  to  stmg- 
gle  for  escape,  but  threw  myself  on  my  back,  as  it  were, 
and  submitted  to  circumstances. 

"  Heaven  and  earth  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Wirkem, "  what 
a  position  for  a  Christian  1" 

Bad  enough,  (returned  Peter,)  but  such  was  mine  at 
the  time  I'm  now  referring  to.  As  to  any  quiet — I  had 
none.  It  was  pull,  Sally ;  pnll,  Polly ;  and  such  a  mmpus 
continually  going  on,  ^t  there  was  no  peace  from  morn- 
ing till  night. 

At  last,  in  order  to  settle  the  disturbance,  I  determined 
to  marry ;  and  so,  by  adopting  one  evil,  to  get  rid  of 
half-a-score. 

Among  the  candidates  for  my  hand  and  heart  was  a 
little  milliner,  whose  name  was  Nancy  Spicer,  and  a  very 
pretty  girl  she  was.  She  had  a  nice,  full,  plump  mould, 
carried  her  head  well,  and  bad  such  a  pair  of  soft,  blue 
eyes,  that  always  put  you  in  mind  of  your  prayers,  even 
when  they  were  laughiog.  Indeed,  I've  thought  that 
they  put  me  more  in  mind  of  heaven,  then,  than  at  any 
other  time.  And  then  her  lips  !  (continued  Peter,)  no 
man  who  had  ever  kissed  them  would  forget  that  sensa- 
tion. 

"  Come,  come,"  interrupted  Mr.  Wirkem,  in  a  tone  of 
expostulation,  and  rearranging  himself  in  his  chair. 
"  Don't,  Peter ;  pray,  don't  put  such  coltish  notions  into 
one's  head!" 

I  only  stick  to  facts,  (replied  Peter.) 

We  hope  that  we  have  accomplished  our  pur- 
pose of  giving  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  enter- 
tainment they  may  look  for  in  the  Stage-Coach. 
If  they  are  not  satisfied,  let  us  once  for  all  assure 
them  tiiat  the  work  is  not  unworthy  of  the  author 
of  the  Old  English  Gentleman, — and  that  is  praise 
enough. 


OAKLEIGH ;  OR,  THE  MINOR  OF  GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.* 


This  is  aa  Irish  tale,  by  the  author  of  "  Life  in 
the  West."  It  possesses  a  fair  share  of  merit ;  but 
■we  fear  that  the  times  are  not  propitious, — at  least, 
on  this  side  of  the  channel, — ^to  more  stories  of 
heroic,  expatriated  rebels,  and  villanous  Orange 
squires ;  or  the  hundredth  new  romance  of  the  in- 


•  By  W,  H.  M.  Hobnes.    3  volumes.    Newby. 
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suirection  of  '98,  and  the  invasion  of  Ireland 
by  the  French.  The  field  has  been  so  fairly 
exhausted,  that  little  is  left  to  the  most  diligent 
gleaner.  But  in  lieu  of  cold-blooded  Saxon  appro- 
bation, the  author  may  still  reckon  upon  sympathy 
and  popularity  in  Ireland  for  a  work  so  flattering 
to  the  national  prejudices,  and,  besides,  of  fair 
average  merit  as  a  novel. 


Miss  Ellen  Piokering  holds  the  place  in  the  mo- 
dem circulating  library- shelves  that  was  once  filled 
by  the  authoresses  of  the  Rose  of  Raby,  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Abbey,  the  Beggar  Girl  and  her  Bene- 
factors, and  such  like  works,  in  the  flourishing 


t  By  Miss  Ellen  Pickering,    3  volomet.    Newby, 


days  of  the  Minerva  Press.  This  we  consider  no 
stinted  praise.  The  modem  authors  of  this  class 
of  novds  display  more  taste  and  skill  in  embellish" 
ing  their  narrations,  and  show  a  rather  wider  range 
of  observation  of  actual  life  than  their  prototypes ; 
but  they  do  not  tickle,  tantalize,  and  surprise  more 
than  did  our  older  favourites,  who  far  excelled  them 
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in  mysteries,  horrors,  and  derer  games  at  cross- 
purposes.  And  this  last  power,  we  suspect,  still  tells 
wonderfnlly  with  the  great  herd  of  novel-readers, 
refined  and  improved  as  their  taste  must  have  been 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Miss 
Pickering  possesses  more  of  the  power  which  sti- 
mulates flagging  interest,  by  keeping  the  reader  in 
suspense,  than  some  modem  story-tellers  of  her 
school.  True,  we  have  often  a  dim  perception, 
nay,  contrive  to  make  a  tolerably  shrewd  guess 
at  what  awaits  us ;  but  we  wink  hard,  and  keep 


her  secret,  from  mere  love  of  the  gentle  excitt 
ment,  and  a  kind  of  reluctance  to  lose  the  deir 
delight  of  marvelling  and  guessing  how  all  it  to 
end ;  unwilling  to  find  the  whole — as  a  thonsand 
times  before — evaporate  in  smoke !  MissPickeriag, 
also,  prepares  her  surprises  withsome  skill  and  melo- 
dramatic effect ;  and  her  incidents  and  »tDatioiu,if 
not  remarkable  for  novelty,  pass  smoothly  orbruklj 
on.  She,  in  brief,  pleasingly  tills  her  own  sphere, 
thongh  that  may  not  be  the  highest  in  the  regions 
of  imaginative  or  liffht  literature. 


LOVE  STRONG  IN  DEATH. 


BY  EDBNEZER  ELUOTT. 


[This  poem  is  founded  on  a  bet,  vitneued  b;  a  friend  of  the  author, 
hia  mother  that  she  would  give  him  something  to  keep  for  her  sake.] 

Taa  brother  of  two  sisters 

Drew  painftally  his  breath ; 
A  strange  fear  had  eome  o'er  him. 

For  love  was  strong  in  deatii. 
The  fire  of  fatal  fbrer 

Bom'd  daiUy  on  Us  cheek ; 
And  often  to  his  mother 

He  spoke,  or  tried  to  speak. ' 

He  said,  "The  quiet  moonlight. 

Beneath  the  shadow'd  hill, 
Seem'd  dreaming  of  good  angels,' 

While  all  the  woods  were  still : 
I  felt,  as  if  ft«m  slumber 

I  never  eonld  awake : 
Oh,  mother,  give  me  something 

To  cherish  for  your  sake ! 

"A  cold,  dead  weight  is  on  me, 

A  heavy  weight,  like  lead  ; 
My  hands  and  feet  seem  sinking 

Quite  through  my  little  bed  : 
I  am  so  tired,  so  weary — 

With  weariness  I  ache  : 
Oh,  mother,  give  me  something 

To  cherish  for  your  sake  ! 


A  boy,  irhen  at  the  point  of  death,  nquesttd  d 

"  Some  little  token  give  me. 
Which  I  may  kiss  in  sleep, 

To  make  me  feel  I'm  near  you. 
And  bless  you,  though  I  weep. 

My  sisters  say  I'm  better- 
But,  then,  their  heads  they  shake : 

Oh,  mother,  give  me  something 
"To  cherish  for  your  sake  I 

"  Why  can't  I  see  the  poplars ! 

Why  can't  I  see  the  hill. 
Where,  dreaming  of  good  angels, 

The  moonbeams  lay  so  still  ? 
Why  can't  I  see  yon,  mother  ! 

I  surely  am  awake  : 
Oh,  haste  !  and  give  me  something 

To  cherish  fbr  your  sake  !" 

The  little  bosom  heaves  not ; 

The  fire  hath  left  his  cheek  ; 
The  fine  chord — is  it  broken  % 

The  strong  chord — eould  it  bre^ ! 
Ah,  yes  !  the  loving  spirit 

Hath  wing'd  its  light  away  : 
A  mother  and  two  sisters 

Look  down  on  lifeless  clay. 
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CoKjxr'*  En^lA  Venion  of  Bomer'i  Oiyttey,  earefutty 
revised  and  corrected;  with  a  Commentary,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  Practical  Purpote  of  the  Text.    By  OT  TI2, 
F.RJS.,  &e.    In  2  volumes.    Harvey  &  Darton. 
This  edition  of  Cowper's  Translation  of  the  Odyssey 

has  an  object,  which  the  dedication  oracularly  intimates. 

It  sets  forth  "To  the  People,  for  whose  use  it  is 

niSIOHED,  THE  AuTHOR  DEDICATES  THIS  ATTEMPT  TO  IM- 
FROVE  THEIB  CiVIL  AND  MoRAL  CoVDVCt."      It  WaS  the 

opinion  of  Callimachns,  that  Homer  was  very  imperfectly 
understood ;  that  his  poems  trere,  in/act,  an  allegory ;  and 
that  a  mystic  sense  lay  concealed  in  his  stories,  some- 
times philosophical,  sometimes  moral,  sometimes  reli- 
gious, which  was  not  generally  discerned.  The  editor  of 
this  reprint  of  Cowper's  translation  inclines  to  this  be- 
lief, and  professes  to  expound  the  imagined  masteries  in 
a  running  commentary  at  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  and 
to  make  way  for  his  own  notes,  he  has  freely  expunged 
those  of  Cowper.  Call  you  this  ikirly  editing  a  work  I 
The  ronning  commentary  is  in  subservience  to  a  theory 
thus  enunciated  : — "  I  have  now  for  many  years  been  tt 
opinion  that,  at  least,  the  history  of  the  wanderings  of 
the  hero  of  the  Odyssey,  and  of  the  forcible  resumption 
at  last  of  his  home  and  rights,  far  ttom  being  limited  in 


its  interest  to  the  Patriarch-King  of  Ithaca  and  Ids  ft- 
mily ,  does  actually  embrace,  as  in  prophecy,  a  view  of  the 
ages  which  (in  European  society)  have  been  passing  ern 
since  Homer  wrote ;  and  some  part  of  which  riev  » 
future, — the  aatioipations  of  the  muse  remainiDg  to !« 
fulfilled."  This  idea  is  as  original  and  singnlar  as  it  is 
bold;  and  the  expounding  it  a  very  pleasant  aadiito'i- 
cent  kind  of  hobby— for  any  learned,  leisured,  and  to- 
ciful  gentleman.  "  Penelope's  web,"  he  says,  "sdnitt 
of  an  application  to  modem  politics;"  and  so  it  ««»j 
does  to  the  Direetor-general  of  politics  during  the  bte 
sessions  of  Parliament. 

Three  years  by  such  contrivance  she  deceived 
The  Grecians;  but  when  (three  whole  years  elspsw; 
The  fourth  arrived,  then,  conscious  of  the  tnai, 
A  damsel  of  her  train  told  all  the  truth, 
And  we  surprised  her  marring  all  her  works,  ""i  f- 
But  Sir  Robert  has  not  yet  got  to  the  end  of  his  tSw 
year,  though  he  has  been  surprised  marring  bis  ^"' 
To  these  lines  in  Book  Third, — 
Thus  stood  the  brothers,  altercation  hot 
Maintaining,  till  at  length  up  rose  the  Greeks,  *«» 
we  find  the  fbllovring  commentary  appended—"""'' 
may  remind  us  modems  (on  occasion)  of  ^'  V^ili 
in  a  House  of  Commons,  or  other  representatite  WJ* 
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They  are  brothers  belonging  to  the  same  family,  and 
-irho  ikotUd  have  bot  one  Intere A  ;  but  they  differ  ;  and 
wasting  tha  whole  aessioa  in  debate,  break  op  withoat 
a  well- matured  plan  of  proceeding,  and  the  public  has 
to  bear  the  consequences."  This  is  a  novel  and  not  a  bad 
way  of  illustrating  the  classics,  insinuating  something  of 
practical  and  of  present  interest  into  the  study. 

Change  for  the  American  Natet:  in  LeUertfron  London 
to  New  York.  By  an  American  Lady.  London: 
Wiley  &  Putnam. 
-  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  book  should  have  been 
written  either  by  an  American  or  a  lady :  it  might  have 
been  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  either.  The  sub- 
ject was  a  promising  one  for  a  light,  ephemeral  volume ; 
and  America  is  fairly  entitled  to  issue  letters  of  marque, 
and  make  reprisal  on  British  tourists  under  any  name 
or  flag  she  pleases.  If  the  volume  be  the  genuine  pro- 
duction of  an  American  lady,  we  must  say  that,  consi. 
dering  the  long  and  great  provocation  received,  it  is  not 
wonderfUly  ill-natured.  The  severest  thing  in  it  is  the 
short  preface,  which,  as  pre&ces  are,  in  all  cases,  the 
last  part  of  a  book  written,  may  be  called  the  sting  in 
the  tail.  So  much  that  is  flippant,  saucy,  sneering,  igno- 
rant, and  ill-considered,  has  been  said  by  tourists  gal- 
loping over  the  United  States,  and  atoned  by  a  few  vague 
parting  compliments,  which  heighten  the  insult,  that 
we  could  easily  forgive  any  amount  of  retaliation,  though 
we  may  esteem  "the  lady"  the  more  where  she  has 
shown  forbearance.  The  lady  came,  or  was  brought,  to 
England  in  consequence  of  a  law-suit ;  and  as  she  never 
leaves  London,  save  for  a  short  excursion  or  two,  her 
Change  is  given  in  epistles  "  to  Jolia,"  and  solely  told  out 
fn  London.  She  finds,  on  landing,  the  arrangements  of  the 
Custom-house  very  inferior  to  those  of  her  own  country, 
sad  the  ladies  less  tastefully,  or  less  fashionably  dressed, 
— France  being  assumed  as  the  creator  and  arbiter  of 
Fashion.  They  are  also  less  beautiftal  or  pretty  than  the 
fair  of  America.  But  English  ladies  wear  better— and 
better  understand  the  arts  of  supplying  red  and  vhUe 
loses,  and  the  flowing  locks  which  time  has  blanched  or 
thinned.  The  representations  and  taM<auzvtRin«  of  Mr. 
Catlin  mnst  do  very  great  injustice  to  the  Bed  Indians, 
if  the  following  piece  of  criticism  be  correct : — 

I  must  make  one  remark  here  ;  that  my  first  behold- 
ing a  ballet  convinced  me  how  extremes  meet.  The 
dances  of  onr  red  Indians,  the  delight  of  savage  man, 
saving  that  their  dances  are  alvxiys  modest,  are  not  far 
removed  from  the  wild  graces,  the  flexibility  of  limb  and 
gesture  of  the  Ellslers  and  the  Ceritoe — and  gentlemen  and 
old  gentlemen,  quoted  as  among  the  most  civilized,  nay 
polished,  of  Europe's  sons,  regard  these  agile  danteuiei 
as  creatures  of  rare  merit.  It  may  be  that  grace  is  in 
all  their  $tep» ;  but  commend  me  to  the  untau^t  motion 
of  the  child  of  the  forest. 

Notiiing  oan  reconcile  the  American  lady  to  the  ballet. 
It  possesses,  in  her  eyes,  no  grace  to  redeem  its  indeli- 
cacy and  grossneas. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  the  English  character, 
after  long  observation,  is  said  to  be  setfahnas,  uid 
the  national  characteristic  of  {Englishmen,  tuOeing. 
Where  Americans  spit,  they  sulk,  and  cut  their  words 
short,  by  leaving  out  as  many  syllables  as  possible.  The 
American  lady  cannot  understand  how  young,  modest 
ladies  allow  their  portraits  to  be  hung  in  the  Exhibition. 
To  a  Turk,  or  an  oriental  of  any  nation,  it  would  be 
much  more  surprising  that  they  can  exhibit  the  fair  and 
decorated  living  originals,  barefaced,  in  Broadway,  or 
4t  church,  in  a  ball-room,  or  a  theatre. 


Young  men  officiating  in  drapers'  shops,  is  a  practice 
condemned,  and  not  u^iustly,  while  fenuJes  need  em- 
ployment, as  the  business  is  one  well  itdapted  for  vro* 
men ;  but  there  is  sometiiing  indelicate,  too,  in  the 
occupation  hinted  at.  "  If  I  could  detul  to  yon  aU  the 
articles  they  sell  and  recommend  to  ladies."  Flannel, 
no  doubt  of  it,  for  petticoats,  is  one  article,  and  warm 
fleecy  hosiery;  and  we  only  wish  the  American  ladies 
listened  more  attentively  to  such  judicious  recommend- 
ations, whoever  makes  them.  A  much  worse  custom  is 
the  undemable  impudent  staring  at  unprotected  females 
on  the  streets;  though  the  "glance  after  glance  poked 
under  my  bonnet,"  is  either  a  stretch  of  fancy,  or  else  the 
lady  mnst  have  something  peculiarly  attractive  or  novel 
in  her  appearance.  Her  exeessive  delicacy  makes  it 
painftil  to  her  to  pronounce  in  AiU  "  the  name  of  Trol- 
lope." 

What  follows,  is  gennine  Yankee  refinement : — 

It  is  recorded,  that  when  many  quiet  Parisian  citixens, 
during  Robespierre's  dictatorship,  assumed  a  filthy  and 
ferocious  exterior,  in  order  to  appear  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  they  insensibly,  and  by  slow  degrees, 
acquired  the  feelings  they  at  first  simulated,  and  became 
the  characters  they  meant  only  to  play.  And  so,  if  Mrs. 
TroUope  would  assume  a  refined  name,  who  knows  what 
benefits  might  accrue  1  It  might  purify  and  unvulgarise 
her  style  of  composition ;  her  friends  should  see  to  it. 
I  cannot  conceive  her  writing  as  she  does  were  she 
Frances  T.  Montmorency. 

Many  of  the  foul,  revolting  crimes  by  which  our  com- 
mon humanity,  rather  than  England  as  a  nation,  has 
been  disgraced  within  the  last  twenty  years,  are  here 
diligently  raked  np;  and  the  hundred  vulgarities  and 
slang  terms  of  a  rude  population  set  forth  as  national 
customs.  A  great  many  blunders  of  under-educated  per- 
sons wearing  good  clothes,  are  brought  forward  to  prove 
the  prevailing  and  excessive  ignorance  of  the  middle 
classes  in  England.  Nor  may  this  charge  be  wholly  un- 
just; for,  though  Englishmen  and  women  in  general  un- 
derstand thmr  own  duties  and  business  admirably  well, 
they  possess  much  less  "  General  Knowledge  "  than 
cheap  schooling  crams  into  the  Americans  and  the  Scotch. 
They  are  surprisingly  ignorant  respecting  the  United 
States,  and  in  general,  it  seems,  very  deficient  in  geo- 
graphy and  natural  history. 

A  Mr.  Walter  Guy,  a  rank  Western  importation 
from  New  Orleans,  is  introduced,  and,  indeed,  obvi- 
ously created  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  off 
American  humours  and  oddities,  in  contrast  with  those 
of  London.  He  is  but  a  tiresome  fellow,  after  all.  We 
must,  we  fear,  retract  what  we  said  of  the  lady's  good- 
nature :  candour  we  did  not  allow  her  to  possess.  Can- 
dour is  a  positive,  and  a  rare  virtue.  She  has  discovered 
tiiat  we  are  a  cruel  and  a  "  cold-blooded  "  people.  She 
would  not  herself,  for  any  consideration,  visit  the  cham- 
ber of  murderers  at  Madame  Tuasaud's  wax-work  Exhi- 
bition : — 

A  cold-blooded  people  like  the  English  love  what  is 
shocking,  that  they  may  ei^rience  something  akin  to  ex- 
citemeut ;  but  we  had  not  this  taste,  and  so  visited  not 
this  Chamber,  but  went  home  to  sup,  not  ftill  of  horrors. 

It  is  affirmed,  by  the  American  lady,  that  the  English 
Q,uaker8,  who  have  degenerated  sadly  from  the  primi- 
tive Friends  of  William  Pean  and  George  Fox,  gained 
some  privileges  before  other  sects,  such  as  that  of  hav- 
ing their  simple  affirmation  received  instead  of  an  oath; 
.because  "^they  were  always  a  wealthy  class;^'  and  al- 
leged that  the  English  do  not  profit  by  the  strictures  and 
satires  either  of  foreigners  or  native  aniters,  because  their 
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exeeanvc  nOt-eonetii  nukts  ib»m  atMbnta  tbfl  whole  to 
envy: — 

The  way  in  niiidi  oUldreB  ipell  Ota  first  penonal 
prononn  ia  the  reiy  motte  of »  southern  BiritOD,  ^  1,  by 

itself,/." 

Among  the  Enj;liah,  next  to  wlf'OOBCMt  tai  eelfiA- 
neu,  is  the  worehip  of  Mammon,  whese  greatest  temple 
on  earth  is  fooud  in  Lwdon.  Nor  do  we  qusstioii  the 
iact  But  we  bare  many  more  faults,  iudividaal  as  well 
as  national.  No  young  womaot  unfitted  for  domeetio 
service,  and  unqualified  to  be  a  governess,  can  support 
herself  among  us, "  or  earn  bread  and  water;"  and  it  is 
found  iupouUde—ibe  &voorite  JE^lish  adjjeotiTe-^to 
amend  this  state  of  things.    But  then— 

An  EogUshman  would  pronounoe  it  "impossible "  to 
relieve  his  starving  foster-mother,  as  he  was  on  his  way 
to  purchase  a  pipe  of  port  of  some  onrious  vintage  to  be 
bottled  for  the  revelry  of  after  years — "  impossible  !" 

The  English  are  said  to  be  more  rude  in  their  the- 
atres than  Mrs.  Trollope  pronouacestbe  Americans;  and 
they  anilbrmly  miss  the  ilasst  points  in  the  play  they 
pretend  to  admire.  "  Injndieions  applanse  must  always 
have  been  charaoteristic  of  an  English  audience."  Yet 
America  takes  its  plays  and  players  on  our  recommen- 
dation. That  the  &ir  Americaa  goes  wide  and  pretty 
far  back  to  spy  at  our  finlts,  may  be  gatiiered  from 
what  follows : — 

I  have  heard  that  opium-eating  is  becoming  more 
•omntoB  in  England,  and  wine-bibing  less  so.  Of 
eourse  I  have  no  means  of  judging :  it  is  lamentable  to 
find  a  man,  like  Lord  Olive,  die  at  forty-five,  an  opium- 
eater  and  a  suicide.  It  is  sad,  too,  to  find  a  man  like 
Coleridge  having  recourse  to  this  magic  drug  to  escape 
troTn  the  annoyances  of  the  hard,  dall  world  of  England. 
I  have  heard  great  names  mentioned  here  as  opinm> 
eaters ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  habit  likely  to  become 
general;  it  is  unsnited,  not  to  the  genius,  but  to  the 
want  of  genius  in  the  people ;  they  are  too  matter-of- 
fact  and  common-place  to  be  fond  of  the  reveries  and 
imaginings  opium  inspires;  they  love  their  own  dear 
selves  too  much  to  leave  the  sober  contemplation  of  their 
many  excelleneies  far  the  fanciful  world  of  o|nnm — a  few 
may  indulge  in  it,  but  the  man^  will  not ;  that  is,  Mies 
Julia,  my  sage,  disinterested  judgment.  It  is  clear, 
very  many  of  them  could  not  be  duller  than  they  are, 
were  they  dosed  with  laudanum  most  periodically.    . 

.  .  .  That  scandal-monger,  man,  accuses  ftngWah 
ladies  of  being  inveterate  husband-hunters ;  but  the  same 
ii  commonly  said  of  the  ladies  of  other  eountriea,  though 
the  unique  gallantry  of  the  French  forms  an  honourable 
exception.  But  no  one,  even  the  most  proficient  in  the 
scandal  school,  could  say  so  of  you.  In  my  opinion,  any 
young  lady  here,  no  matter  how  plain,  may  readily  win 
an  ^glish  husband,  if  she  can  and  will,  adroitly  and 
continuously,  flatter  his  self-love.  He  cannot  resist  such 
evidence  of  sound  judgment,  acute  observation,  and 
power  of  discourse ;  he  lends  his  pleased  ear,  and  then 
ofifers  his  most  precious  self.  I  can  hardly  conceive  a 
true  wealthy  Englishman  in  love — that  is,  honestly,  dis- 
interestedly, and  passionately.  An  Englishman  in  love  I 
Was  a  monumental  statue  ever  in  a  fisverl 

As  we  have  a  little— a  Uutt,  as  the  Irish  say— of 
everything,  and  a  great  deal  of  very  tb^x  penny-a-line 
descriptive  matter  regarding  the  shows  and  sights,  and 
passing  occurrences  of  London  in  the  last  year, — Pusey- 
ism  is  not  forgotten, — 

On  one  occasion  I  heard  a  leading  Tractarian,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Perceval,  one  of  the  Queen's  chap- 
lains, pceaoh  a  sermon,  in  vHiieh  he  deohu«d  that  one  of 
the  crying  sins  of  the  age  was,  that  people  imagined 
they  had  a  right  in  matters  of  religion  to  think  for  them- 
selves !  This,  he  said,  was  the  same  sin  as  worshipping 
the  golden  calf  in  the  wilderness  !  The  inference  to  be 
drawn  is  obvious ;  if  people  may  not  think  for  themselves 


Trb  Cr0bch  mngt  think  tar  ih«B,  uid  her  dkdtgn  i 
not  to  be  eritiaised,lmt  obeyed.  Had  this  dactrias  Ita 
acted  upon  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  tke»  EetablisM 
Church,  and  a  non-judging,  non-thinking  people,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Perceval  would  icTer 
have  been  a  Protestant  chaplain  (if  I  may  call  him  eo) 
to  a  Protestuit  Queen. 

I  have  noticed  that  when  a  minister  of  the  chndiii 
also  the  son  of  a  peer,  and  has  the  privilege  of  attaclui{ 
"  Honourable "  to  his  name,  that  designation  ptendn 
the  one  to  which  he  is  entitied  by  right  of  his  aaeenlotal 
oharaeter^-^  Hon."  bus  the  foiaiiy  of  "  Bev."   .  .  . 

Authority,  church  authority,  seems  all  in  aU  witli  tbt 
Fuseyites,  who  are  the  Highest  High-Church ;  they  ma; 
not  expressly  inculcate  passive  obedience  in  tenponi 
matters,  but  it  seems  to  follow  as  the  night  the  ixj.  U 
obedienoe  must  be  unhesitrtiBgly  yielded  to  the  spritul 
authority  of  the  true  ehurdi,  <m  what  plea  is  it  to  be  it 
any  time  refhsed  to  temporal  authority,  lavrfully  conrti- 
tuted  !  Or,  if  resistance  to  it  be  sometimes  lawfnl  (u  I 
suppose  they  might  admit  it  was  to  James  Stuart,)  wb 
is  to  judge  of  the  lawlhlness  » — Tee  Chubch  '.  Theo 
doctrines  Ugitimatdy  oairied  ont  might  make  tiw  taf- 
lieh  exekim,  "  Wha4  have  the  Reformation  or  the  !!>• 
volution  availed  us  1"  Miuy  of  the  Fuseyites,  which  is 
hardly  fiur,  profess  great  horror  of  Popery,  and  call  it 
unhandsome  names,  and  idolatrous. 

When  authority  is  so  much  talked  about,  what,  ytt 
may  ask,  what  of  Scripture  the  while,  what  of  nam  I 
Alas  1  they  are  little  regarded  in  Engfaad.    Dr.  Pu); 
w  Ur.  Newman  seems  as  absolute  as  St  Paul.   Bj  ths 
by,  I  believe  it  was  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  who  tailed 
the  Fuseyites  Nevmaniact,  firom  the  name  of  one  of  tie 
chief  writers  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  which  fint  in- 
trodnced  this  protestant  Popery,  this  p^istical  Fntw- 
iaotism,  to  the  English.    One  remarkable  oireaiutaM 
in  this  controversy  is,  that  the  Bishops  seem  to  take  m 
decisive  part.    Bo  they  consider  Pnaeyism  right— Why, 
not  uphold  the  right !    Wrong, — Why  not  repress  the 
wrong !    If  partly  right  and  partly  wrong,  why  not 
sever  the  nomons  tares  from  the  healtUhl  com  \  Aw 
they  noB-essential  thing*,  these  Tractarian  hmantKos 
or  restoratiaDa, — Why  is  it  not  so  set  down  in  epjacepd 
print  i    The  Fuseyites  fhlly  aitoowledge  the  astiiontr 
of  the  Bishops ;  but  how  if  the  Right  Reverend  Bench 
be  not  of  one  mind  f    To  whom,  then,  are  the  membeis 
of  the  Anglican  Cliurch  to  look  for  guidance  tai  in- 
struction I   What  <t  THB  CmiBCH  «    Who  rtpntuitit'. 

This  is  among  the  best  passages  in  the  boolc  The  writ- 
er also  makes  fight,  if  not  the  best  possible  defence,  for 
the  democracy  of  her  country,— that  alleged  souree  of 
all  the  sins  and  vulgarities  of  America.  She  anisuilTerti 
severely  upon  the  ill-founded  statements  and  eireaeiw 
deductions  of  Mr.  Alison,  the  greatest,  she  conceives,  of 
all  the  blunderers  and  theorists  who  have  written  slw"* 
America  without  maliee  prepeme.    An  American  Ixlj 
must,  of  course,  give  her  correi^ndent  Julia  in  Ne* 
York  an  elaborate  description  of  the  British  Qoec*  »>' 
her  court,  and  of  the  dinner  arrangements  of  tie  pslwe. 
She  wonders  that  her  majesty  seldom  or  never  invitei 
Mr.  Hallam,  Mr.  Rogers,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer,  to,  » 
her  table;  but  denies  herself  "such  fine  intellectml 
gratifieation  "  as  their  society.   Perhaps,  etiquette  apsrt) 
her  Mtjesty  may  have  some  consideration  for  tt»  t"** 
of  her  guests,  as  well  as  her  own  gratification,  and  not  be 
altogether  certain  that  the  pleasure  of  tiie  hitereonrse 
might  be  reciprocal.    It  is  hard  to  tell  whefter  prince 
might  not,  in  the  long  run,  be  as  tiresome  toiAilos<5)lio» 
and  men  of  letters  as  the  latter  must  always  be  Snad 
boring  to  princes. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  certainly  obBjed  to  1» 
American  lady  for  telling  us  so  fl«nkly  of  onr  mma- 
ons  faults  and  vices,  and  nnceremonioBsIyrtripi**'" 
of  onr  assumed  virtues.    Intense  selfishness  is  the  P>'^^ 
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secret  of  onr  BnoeesMs  in  eTeryihiai;;  for  "  there  can  be 
no  donbt  of  the  saperior  intelligenee  of  the  mass  in 
America."    It  is  aaother  great  mistake  to  imagine  the 
KnglJBh  a  charitable  people. — There  is  but  too  much 
trath  in  some  of  the  American  lady's  vitaperatire  stric- 
tures.    Let  us  listen  with  patience  and  humility,  and 
amend  our  errors.  Notwithstanding  the  impression  given 
by  the  title,  the  book  is  highly  laudatory  of  Mr.  Dickens, 
saye  in  respect  of  his  American  transgressions. 
Eight  Sermon*;  Mng  BefieUvee  Diteowrtet  on  lonu  Im- 
portant TacU.     By  the  Ber.  Robert  Montgomery, 
Anthor  of  "  Luther,"  "  The  Messiah,"  &0.,  &o.    Lon- 
don :  Baisler. 
^  Practical  ExpontUm  oftkt  EpitUt  to  ttu  PhUippiatu, 
t»  Tvelve  DiwoKrxM;  and  leterai  Senaotu  on  variotu 
ndjectt.   By  the  late  Robert  Hall.    From  short-hand 
Notes.    By  John  Greene.    London :  Hamilton. 
The  literary,  as  well  as  the  religious  world,  will  look 
-with  some  interest  to  this  publication.    Its  Editor  en- 
joyed the  high  privilege  of  a  long  intimacy  with  Hall, 
who  was  his  pastor.    He  makes  an  apology  for  the  de- 
fects of  his  reports  of  the  sermons,  but  hopes  that  their 
resemblance  to  Hall's  published  Discourses  will  be  re- 
cognised.   Robert  Hall  was  extremely  averse  to  the 
publication  of  his  own  Sermons,  and,  had  he  lived,  might 
not  have  approved  of  this  collection ;  but  even  the  dry 
bones,  the  skeleton  Discourses  of  such  a  man  have  value ; 
and  their  Editor  has  performed  a  useful  and  acceptable 
service. 

Dot  Kaltt  Herz.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
This  tale  of  Tht  Cold  Heart  is  printed  in  the  original 
German,  for  the  use  of  students  of  the  German  language; 
and  a  literal,  or  word-for-word  translation  of  a  portion 
of  it  has  been  given  for  their  especial  benefit,  and  some 
plain  rules  of  construction  added,  so  as  to  make  The 
Cold  Heart,  which  is  a  very  pretty  story,  a  kind  of  first 
book  for  young  German  scholars. 
ilexmeritm ;  itiHittori/,  Phenomena,  and Practice,mth 
Peportt  of  Gates  Developed  i»  Scotland.  Edinburgh : 
Fraser  &  Co.  London :  W.  S.  Orr. 
The  author  of  this  History  of  Mesmerism  is  the  Edi- 
tor of  The  GUugoto  Argus  newspaper ;  in  the  columns 
of  which  first  appeared  some  of  the  reports  of  the  extra- 
ordinary cures  effected  by  Animal  Magnetism,  and  in- 
stances of  dairwyance,  which  were  copied  into  and 
widely  diffused  by  Chamber^t  Journal.  The  compiler  is 
a  believer  in  animal  magnetism,buthe  isnot  dogmatical; 
confiaing  himself  to  facts,  and  never  in  his  own  person 
entering  into  discussion.  He  states  that  his  book  has 
not  been  written  with  the  view  of  supporting  any  theory, 
new  or  old,  explanatory  of  mesmerism  ;  but  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  stock  of  facts 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic. A  popular  compilation  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
60  much  canvassed  of  late,  should  be  acceptable  to  many 
who  began  their  mesmeric  studies  at  the  wrong  end. 
SteUPs  Pictorial  Spelling   a»d   Beading    Auidant. 

London :  Steill. 
Praclieal  Hints  on  Cricket,/or  the  Direetiom  and  Ouid- 
anee  of  Beginners.    By  a  Wykhamite.    To  which  is 
added  the  Laws  of  Cricket.    Loudon :  W.  S.  Orr. 
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NEW  PAMPHLETS. 

The  CoNsninnoNAL  Charter  of  the  Kingdom  o^ 
Saxony, — This  is  an  English  translation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1831 ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  tolerably  compre- 
hensive Statistical  Account  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 
The  Saxon  Constitution  of  1831,  is,  in  some  respects,  in 
advance  of  the  British  Constitution,  as  it  exists  in  1813; 
and,  in  the  management  of  the  schools  and  churches,  the 
superiority  over  our  superannuated  system  is  yet  more 
apparent,— though  the  choice  of  the  clergy  is  not  wholly 
in  the  power  of  the  people.  The  Lutheran  form  of  Pro- 
testantism is  the  religion  of  Saxony;  but  all  religions. 
Papist,  Greek,  Calvinist,  and  Jew, are  tolerated;  and  all 
sects  may  hare  schools  of  their  own;  and  if  so,  are  ex- 
empted ftom  contributing  to  the  district  schools.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  entitled  to  receive  assistance 
from  the  goTemment  if  they  require  it. 

Irisb  Landlords,  Rents,  and  Tenures  ;  with  some 
Observations  on  the  Moral  and  Social  Condition  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Population.  By  an  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Landowner. — This  pamphlet  is  mainly  an  argu- 
ment for  the  State  paying  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and 
thusrelieving  the  peasantry  from  one  of  their  heaviest  bur- 
thens, and  Ireland  from  those  described  as  an  organized 
band  of  mischievous  agitators.  The  pamphlet  also  contains 
a  vindication  of  Lord  Lorton  from  the  heavy  accusations 
brought  against  him,  both  for  his  Protestant  favouritism 
and  summary  dearings  of  his  estates.  "Fhe  author  seems 
extremely  apprehensive  of  the  threatened  inquiry  into 
land  tenures.  He  asserts,  and  with  some  truth,  that 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  other  Scottish  proprietors, 
have  ejected  more  people  in  one  year,  than  has  Lord 
Lorton  within  the  last  twenty  ;  yet  we  hear  of  no  call 
for  "  a  new  arrangement  between  Scottish  landlord  and 
tenant."  Quite  true;  and  we  have  no  answer  to  give, 
save  that  there  are  no  Monster-meetings  for  Repeal  in 
Satherland  and  Inverness  shires,  bringing  down  the 
funds,  and  frightening  the  island  from  its  propriety. 
There  ia  moeh  good  sense,  of  the  Tory  kind,  in  the  pam- 
phlet; bnt,  unfortunately,  it  comes  half  a  centory  too 
late.  The  evil  has  fairly  got  a-head  of  the  remedy  pro- 
posed. 

A  Plea  forLibebtt  of  'Eanscktutn :  a  Second  Letter 
to  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.  By  John  Howard  Hin- 
ton. — ^The  principle  contended  for  in  this  pamphlet  is 
what  we  have  always  considered  and  upheld  as  the  just 
one, — namely,  that  the  people,  to  be  properly  educated, 
must  educate  themselves — not  be  the  pupils  of  the 
state ;  a  system  fraught  with  dangers  of  many  kinds.* 


See  TaiCs  Magaxim  for  November  1837. 
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Eoumr  wiraoDT  Compbomise  ;  or  Hints  for  the  con- 
Mmction  of  »  jnit  System  of  Natiwukl  Edneation.  By 
Mdwud  Swaine. 

MESMEKiaM  THK  GIFT  OF  Ooo,  in  npfy  to  "  Sfttanie 
Agency  uid  Megmerism,"  a  Sermon  by  the  Ber.  Hugh 
M'Neile;  in  a  lettes  to  a  rjuiiid  bt  a  Benxficed 
CiBMTiUK.— Mr.  M'Neile  hu  snrely  long  before  this 
eome  to  see  that,  as  regards  the  wonders  or  miiaclea 
recorded  in  Ckamben'i  Edinburgh  Journal,  which  he 
Appears  to  have  reoeired  for  a  Deril's  gospel,  he  has 
scarcely  given  the  mnch-calninniated  Oentleman  in 
Slack  his  due  i  and  that  the  marrellons  displays  there 
reeorded  are  no  mam  ot  the  Deril  than  are  the  ratioi- 
nations  of  tbe  swarthy  Sybil  at  a  country  fair,  whose 
hand  must  be  crossed  with  silver  ere  the  spirit  of  divi- 
nation or  the  power  of  olairtoyanu  comes  upon  her. 

While  there  are  so  many  weak-minded  and  wonder- 
loving  people,  and  Mr.  Hugh  M'Neiles,  in  this  world,  the 
Messrs.  Qiambers,  and  all  other  Journalists,  would  do  well 
to  be  a  little  more  cautious  as  to  the  effects  of  the  asto- 
nishing facts  they  publish,  either  on  their  own  know- 
ledge or  at  second-hand.  These  miracles  should  at  all 
'events  be  accompanied  either  by  the  caveat "  We  do  not 
ourselves  believe  a  word  of  this  nonsense  which  we 
give  to  the  world,"  or  the  proper  responsibility  should 
be  incurred  by  the  admission  that  they  do  believe  it. 

Ikavqubai.  Lectdkb  written  for  the  opening  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Institute,  and  delivered  before  the 
Memben  and  Friends  of  tltai  InttUute  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Booms,  on  the  2d  August  1843. — Tho  author  of 
this  address,  and,  we  should  presume,  the  main  instru- 
ment in  originating  the  Institute,  is  the  indefatigable 
Mr.  J.  S.  Buckingham.  The  objoets  of  the  Institute  are 
chiefly  literary ;  but  it  has  wider  purposes  than  ordinary 
literary  assopiatiMis.  Science,  Antiquities,  and  the  Fine 
Arts,  are  comprehended  in  the  plan  unfolded  by  Mr. 
Buckingham  for  the  operations  of  the  Lecture-room  ; 
while  at  the  $oiriti  all  the  learned  and  talented  notorie- 
ties of  the  world  are  occasionally  to  be  assembled,  to 
communicate  knowledge  and  pleasure,  and  exchange 
friendly  greetings.  The  Institute  looks,  if  somewhat 
aristocratic,  really  imposbg  upon  pi^r  ;  and  what  is 
more  substantia],  the  names  of  250  respectable  members 
have  already  been  enrolled,  many  of  them  eminent  either 
in  station  or  for  acquirements.  There  is  a  sprinkling 
of  those  noblemen  who  love  science  and  literature, 
many  M.F.S,  and  a  few  bankers.  Ladies  are,  of  coarse, 
admissible  as  members,  and  must  form  the  charm  of  the 
toirie$;  hot  few  seem  yet  to  have  oome  forward.  The 
Association  might  be  productive  of  some  good;  and  it  is, 
at  all  events,  a  harmless  and  elegant  kind  of  amusement 
for  people  possessed  of  wealth,  leisure,  and  literary  taste. 

Tub  GovEBHKSiiT  CimaEMcr  Pamfhlbis.    No.  2. 

Emancipation  of  Imdustrt. — A  small  pamphlet  tibia, 
QXponnding  certain  opinions  of  the  currency  doctors. 
'  A  Sbrhon  Pbsacbbd  bt  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.,  on 
iHB  Death  of  the  Rev.  John  Mokei.  Mackbnzib. — 
This  sermon  does  equal  honour  to  the  intellect  and  feel- 
ings of  the  preacher,  and  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased ; 
one  of  the  most  dMply-lamented  of  the  victims  lately 
lost  in  the  cast-away  Pegam.  The  swmOn  will  be  perr 
used  vrith  melancholy  interest  by  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  cironmstanoes  of  that  catastrophe,  or  with  the 
character  of  the  ezcellent.and  aeeomplished  clergyman 


whose  premature  loss  has  excited  so  many  punful  le- 
grets. 

A  Teibute  to  Htdropathv.  By  J.  E.  Eardley  wn- 
mot,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. — This  gentleman  was  cored 
by  the  system  of  Friessnitz,  but  at  an  English  establi^ 
ment;  and  he  pays  this  tribnte  to  the  cold-water  care  on 
the  same  principle  that  an  Irish  pilgrim  hangs  a  Totrve 
rag  upon  some  twig  near  the  holy  well  which  he  ima- 
gines he  has  found  a  Bethesda.  Mr.  Eardley  Wilmot 
was  completely  cured  of  all  his  maladies  in  a  few  weeks. 
We  may  give,  for  tiie  benefit  of  all  mankind,  the  pre- 
scription which  he  was  directed  to  follow  ont  at  home, 
"  Every  morning  to  be  washed  with  cold  water,  head 
and  all  parts.  To  take  exercise  in  the  open  atr  ;  to 
drink  two  or  three  glasses  of  cold  spring  water,  and  in 
all  seven  glasses  (wine  glasses  we  presume,  or  perhaps 
half-piot  tumblers)  every  day.  At  twelve  o'clock  a  tepid 
tUz  bath  for  fifteen  minutes ;  at  night  a  wet  bandage 
round  the  body."  But  the  bandage  need  not  be  very 
wet,  nor  yet  very  large. 

Fhbeno-Magnetism  Unmasked.     By  John  Charles 
Hall,  M.D.,  of  East  Retford. — Are  any  more  pamphlets 
needed  on  this  subject!    The  one  before  as  is  acute 
and  brief;  but  as  much  of  it  is  devoted  to  tiie  de- 
molition of  Fhrenology  as  of  what  is  called  Fhreno- 
Mesmerism.    We  are  diverted  by  a  new  principle  of 
inter-community  that,  it  is  said,  may  exist  between 
the  person  Mesmerized  and  the  operator,  which  is  an- 
nounced here.    A  Mr.  Riley,  a  lecturer  on  Mesmer- 
ism at  Retford,  told  Dr.  Hall  that  he  conld  place  the 
girl  (whom  he  exhibited)  Mesmerized  in   the  Town- 
Hall  ;  go  into  the  council-room,  drink  braady  and  vrater, 
and  make  her  drunk,  without  her  swallowing  a  drop  her- 
self !    But  if  the  patient  can  taste  the  salt,  sogar,  gin- 
ger, &c,  &c,  held  in  the  operator's  month,  why  not  get 
fat  upon  the  roast  beef  he  eats,  and  tipsy  with   the 
brandy  and  water  he  imbibes  t    This,  by  the  way,  might 
be  found  a  most  economical  way  of  clubs  indulging  in 
brandy  and  water,  as  the  Mesmeriser  may  snrely  get 
drunk  for  twenty  Mesmerised  topers  as  easily  as  for  one, 
— that  they  should  all  get  drunk  from  his  tumbler,  he 
has  but  to  will  it.    Dr.  Hall  seems  to  believe  that  the 
condition  of  artificial  somnambulism  may  be  prodoced. 
He  gives  some  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  French 
Commission  of  1775,  and  from  the  Medical  Gaiette  <A 
Faris,  which  must  be  rather  perplexing  to  the  believers 
in  the  newer  phenomena  of  Animal  Magnetism ;  and  he 
concludes  with  this  pertinent   remark : — "  It  appears 
not  a  little  singular,  that  although  the  heads  of  thoB- 
sands  had  been  magnetized  during  the  last  century, 
no  manifestation   confirmatory   of  phrenology,  should 
have  been  produced  till  now."    Fhrenology  ought  to 
have  been  the  discovery  of  Mesmer,  who,  vrith  such 
an  agent  in  his  hands,  should  have  anticipated  the  dis- 
covery of  Gall.     In  the  meanwhile,  by  the  agency 
of  Mesmerism  in  bringing  oat  "manifestations,"  Mr. 
Spencer  Hall  and  others  are  adding,  by  wholesale,  to 
the  number  of  organs.    Mr.  Spencer  Hall  has  already  in- 
creased them  from  thirty-seven  to  more  than  double  thtt 
number;  while  Mr.  Braid  of  Manchester,  by  touching  tlie 
nose,  the  lips,  and  other  parts,  has  also  drawn  forth 
remarkable"  manifestations."  Bnt  the  latest  disooveryis 
the  communicative  powers  of  brandy  and  water.    Let 
Father  Mathew  loOk  to  this. 
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LORD  BROUGHAM  AND  HIS  DETRACTORS. 


Th£  appearance  of  a  small  pamphlet*  has  been  the 
signal  for  the  accredited  organs  of  the  Whig  party 
to  open  in  full  cry  against  the  statesman  who,  for 
eight  years,  has  been  honoured  by  their  especial 
hatred,  and  to  reiterate  once  more  the  longest-lived 
and  most  audaciousparty-Iies  that  we  caniemember. 
Among  one  or  two  ill-conditioned  and  deep-mouth- 
ed hounds  of  the  pack  this  cry  is  rarely  unheard 
for  two  weeks  in  succession;  while, on  occasions 
like  the  present,  when  Lord  Brougham  presumes 
to  indicate  a  desire  to  serve  the  peojrfe,  while  tlieir 
lordly  masters  cross  their  bands  and  do  nothing, 
the  dioms  swells  to  the  most  obstreperous  pitch, 
joined  too  by  a  set  of  senseless  lesser  yelpers,  who 
fancy  it  exalts  them  to  reecho  the  howl  of  the 
Ijondon  header  of  the  pack.  We  charitably  be- 
lieve, however,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  those  ingenious 
and  candid  persons  who  catch  up  and  repeat  these 
tevilings  and  slanders  think  of  what  they  are 
about.  They  repeat  the  party  lies  and  calumnies 
furnished  to  them,  from  tlie  vague  feeling  that 
there  must  be  some  truth  in  the  statement,  that 
Lord  Brougham  has  forsaken  his  principles  and, 
what  is  worse,  his  party,  and  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  Whigs,  whose  tools  so  industriously  and  per- 
tinaciously put  forth  these  falsehoods  and  calum- 
nies, to  have  this  go  forth.  Do  these  inconside- 
rate, if  not  dishonest  persons,  with  a  pen  in  their 
hand  and  a  column  at  their  command,  ever  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  reflect  upon  the  character, 
conduct,and  position  of  the  eminent  man  whom  they 
assail  so  clamorously,  merely,  as  we  imagine,  because 
the  leading  party  organs  and  other  persons  from  per- 
sonal grudges  and  spite  set  them  the  example  ?  Do 
theyever  once  lookforward  to  what  judgment  Time 
— Posterity,  will  pronounce  between  Lord  Brougham 
and  his  virulent  maligners  1  though  it  is  doubtful 
if  Posterity  will  hear  of  one  of  their  names  in  con- 
nexion with  his,  unless  he  shall  to  his  other 
works  add  a  new  Dunciad  ; — a  Khaviad  might  be 
th{  apter  title.  The  Whig  scribes  of  the  day  who 
now  traduce  him  will  be  forgotten  as  are  the  Tory 
onesof  a  past  day — ^the  venomous  JEbamtnersharethc 
oblivion  of  the  {etoeioae  Join  Bull,  But  do  those  per- 
sons who,  at  second-hand  and  on  trust,  take  up  this 
foul  rail ingatLord  Brougham, everreflectnpon what 
a  debt  of  gratitude  Britain  and  humanity  owe  to 


*  Lettan  on  Law  Befonn,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  U. 
Umham ,  But.,  M.P.,  Sccnitw?  of  State  for  the  Home  Depwt- 
mcnt,  from  Lord  Brongham.    London :  Ridgway.     Pp.  88. 
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that  one  man? — or  what  of  tenderness  and  reverence 
is  due  to  so  eminent  a  benefactor  of  his  species, 
even  admitting  that  all  with  which  he  is  charged 
were  as  true  as  it  is  either  false,  or  perverted  and ', 
exaggerated.  Is  there  at  this  n^oment  one  living 
statesman  who  has  accomplished  so  much  substan- 
tial good  for  mankind,  for  the  cause  of  freedom, ' 
for  the  promotion  of  civilisation,  for  the  widest 
interests  of  the  whole  race,  as  this  same  calunmia- 
ted  Lord  Brougham?  It  has  been  his  singular 
fortune  to  be  the  benefactor  of  his  species  to  an 
extent  that  it  b  not  easy  to  calculate,  and  also 
to  draw  fortli  among  his  contemporaries  more  of 
the  baser  and  more  hateful  qualities  of  human  na- 
ture than  any  other  great  statesman.  We  can 
recoUect  of  no  party,  and  scarcely  of  one  man  con- 
nected with  the  public  press,  who  has  not  been  led, 
either  by  his  base  party  interests  or  honest  pre- 
judices, at  one  time  or  another  to  attack  Lord 
Brougham  ;  and  this  mainly  because,  with  a 
powerful  intellect,  and  that  warm  devotion  to  the' 
cause  of  the  people  which  has  so  often  led  him. 
rather  to  consult  their  good  than  their  temporary 
applause,  he  has  also  a  strong  will  of  his  own, 
aspires  to  be  an  independent  man,  disdains  being 
a  partisan,  and  resolves  to  move  untrammelled  in  the 
path  which  his  own  mind  approves.  We  are  not, 
ourselves,  clear  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
Lord  Brougham  having  been  at  one  time  or  other 
the  object  of  universal  attack.  Before  he  left  that 
Cabinet  which  never  was  his  true  place,  we  fan- 
cied Lord  Brougham  too  closely  knit  by  the  neces- 
sities of  office  to  the  Whig  party, — too  much 
trammelled  by  their  imbecile  and  tricking  policy, 
— ^too  much,  in  short,  what  his  greatest  crime  now 
in  Whiggish  eyes  u  his  not  being — namely,  an 
out-and-out  supporter  of  that  party  which  all  true 
Liberals  have  long  since  disclaimed. 

But  of  all  the  assailants  of  Lord  Brougham  the 
Whigs  have  been  the  most  malignant,  abusive,  and 
pertinacious.  The  Tories  were  violent  and  fero- 
cious enough  in  their  day,  and  they  may  be  so 
again  ;  but  the  malice  and  falsehood  of  the  Whig 
organs  have  been  by  far  the  most  systematic  and 
envenomed.  Many  causes  have  contributed  to  this 
result,  some  of  which  are  thus  hinted  at  in  the 
pamphlet  before  us. 

You  and  they  will  ask  what  could  give  nee  to  all  this 
outponring  of  rancour  ;  all  these  contortions  of  fiu^,  ap- 
parently without  a  motive— ceitaiuly  without  even  ths 
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(iiadow  of  a  pretext  t  How  can  I  answer  the  qnestion  t 
"—How  can  I  tell  whom  I  may  have  offended  by  stop- 
ping, as  I  frequently  did,  a  scandalous  job ! — How  should 
I  know  the  names  of  all  the  suitors  in  my  Court,  and 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  against  whom  I  may  have 
conscientiously,  but  to  them  most  ruinously,  have  pro- 
nounced judgment — sometimes  affecting  the  character  of 
parties,  sometimes  their  estate  !  That  some  things  were 
prevented,  which  certain  men  not  onooncemed  with  the 
press  exceedingly  desired,  I  am  aware;  and  I  am  also 
aware  that  what  passed  in  the  secrecy  of  the  Cabinet 
Iteeame  known  to  those  concerned,  in  a  manner,  I  believe, 
without  precedent.  I  am  farther  aware  of  ezcessive 
annoyance  having  been  given  by  some  judgments  of 
mine  to  parties  not  without  influence  ;  of  these  parties 
having  made  attempts  to  assail  their  judge  through  the 
press,  ("  write  him  down,"  was  their  phrase)  j  and  of 
their  afterwards  having  exerted  some  activity  among 
other  judges,  as  well  as  with  myself,  who  indignantly 
•pnnied  snoh  interference  away  fiom  me.  Bat  I  repeat 
it — never  had  I  cause  to  complain  of  my  late  oolleacnes 
breathing  a  whisper  against  me  in  public  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  vrish  that  they  had.  They  never  would  have 
done  it  twice,  and  the  foul  current  of  slander  might  have 

been  stemmed 

That  my  whole  oondoot,  ever  sinoe  I  ceased  to  b«  a 
member  of  the  party,  has  been  firamed  most  exactly  and 
Bcrupnlously,  without  one  single  exception,  upon  these 
self-same  principles  which  had  always  guided  it  before, 
and,  I  may  say,  ever  since  I  entered  into  Parliament, now, 
alas  I  well  nigh  four-and-thirty  years  ago,  I  most  pod- 
tively  affirm ;  fearlessly  defying  any  one  to  disprove  my  as- 
sertion. But  what  care  the  party-advocates  for  this  t  The 
only  care  they  have  is  the  promotion  to  office  of  their 
employers,  the  men  who  patronise  them,  and  are  by  them 
patronised  in  their  turn ;  the  men  whose  wealthy  adhe- 
rents are  ready  with  their  contributions  as  often  as  the 
call  upon  them  goes  round ; — and  that  promotion  I  cer- 
tainly have  not  helped,  but  hindered.  This  is  the  real 
charge,  and  not  that  I  have  changed  any  of  my  opinions, 
or  altered,  by  a  single  hair's-breadth,  the  line  of  my  con- 
dnet;  which  they  know  is  wholly  nntme,  and  which, 
were  it  ever  so  tme,  they  wonld  not  care  one  rush  about, 
BO  I  only  supported  the  party  and  served  their  masten. 
If  this  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  why  Lord 
Brongham,  of  all  public  men,  has  been  the  object 
of  continual  attack  and  miarepresentation  in  the 
newspapers,  what  follows  will  more  completely 
explain  the  mystery.  There  has  no  better  Essay 
been  composed  upon  the  immoral  and  pernicious 
tendencies  of  the  spirit  of  political  party  than  we 
find  embodied  in  this  pamphlet.  Lord  Brongham 
regards  this  base  and  lying  spirit  as  the  master- 
evil  of  the  age.  We  cannot  see  that  our  age  is  in 
this  respect  much  worse  than  those  that  have  gone 
before  it ;  though  it  ought,  as  civilisation  advanced, 
to  have  become  milder,  if  not  more  honest.  O'Con- 
nell  is  not  more  coarse  and  foul-mouthed  than 
was  Wilkes  ;  nor  The  Eeaminer  much  more  bit- 
ter and  uncandid  than  its  greater  party  name- 
father  of  ii^  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  yet  it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  man  like  Lord  Brougham,  of 
warm  and  keen  sensibilities,  possessed  of  the  en- 
nobling consciousness  of  having  honestly  and  ably 
laboured  for  the  people  during  a  long  Ufe,  should 
feel  that  in  no  preceding  time  has  party  spite,  and 
the  malignant  rancour  of  disappointed  suitors, 
reached  the  same  height.  The  fiiat  of  Time,  the 
pen  of  the  impartial  historian,  will  do  him  and  all 
men  the  justice  which  he  is  now  benefiting  the 


world  by  dispensing  to  other  great  men ;  some  d 
whom  were,  in  their  own  evil  day,  traduced  by  the 
Belfish,and  disappointed,  and  the  bitterly  malignant 
much  as  he  has  been.*  Nor  can  the  true  award  Ik 
distant ;  but  meanwhile,  who  can  blame  Loid 
Brougham  ?  Does  it  not,  indeed,  rather  oommcDd 
him  to  our  sympathies,  that,  serving  his  conntrr 
as  no  other  man  of  his  age  has  had  the  power  to 
serve  it,  he  should  also  covet  the  good  opinion 
which  he  has  so  fairly  and  honourably  won ;  or 
even  that  he  should  momentarily  disquiet  hinuelf 
at  the  malevolence  and  the  low  party-spite  which, 
in  injuring  the  advocate,  injures  the  cause  ? 

With  aU  his  imputed  failings  of  ^otism,  and 
craving  for  approbation — often  the'weakness  of  the 
finest  minds,  and  of  the  most  genial  hearts— with 
all,  and  more  than  these  blemishes,  if  such  they 
be, — and  taking  them  at  the  largest  estimate  which 
any  regard  to  truth  and  candour  warrant,  where 
— ^we  ask  it  again  and  again — is  there  any  one  man 
of  his  era  to  be  compared  with  this  chosen  mark 
of  Whig  slander,  whether  we  measure  him  by  his 
intellectual  power,  his  rich  and  varied  talents,  or 
his  actual  perfoimances  ?      We  would  ask  any 
honest  and  dispassionate  man,  who  is  not  a  mere 
Whig  retainer,  if  Lord  Brougham  is  now  reaping 
the  fit  reward  of  his  four^and-thirty  years'  public 
services,  in  a  plenteous  harvest  of  calumny  and 
abuse  ?      Before  some  of  the  senseless  babblers, 
who  now  take  up  the  outcry,  were  bom,  Brongham 
had  earned,  not  merely  a  brilliant  reputation,  but 
an  honoured  place  in  the  annals  of  his  conntij", 
not  more  for  the  power  and  versatility  of  his 
mind  and  the  splendour  of  his  oratorical  talent^ 
than  for  the  actual  good  which  he  had  achieved 
for  the  country.     It  is  not  possible  to  rail  or  lie 
away  the  remembrance  of  very  many  things,  each 
of  which  wonld  have  made  the  fortune  of  any  ordi- 
nary statesman ;  nor  is  our  age  so  prolific  of  gre«t 
men  that  we  can  afford  to  heap  opprobrium  upon 
one  of  its  foremost  ornaments  and  benefactors; 
upon  one  who  will  be  acknowledged  as  such,  when 
the  scurrility  of  his  Whig  detractors  shall  be  as  com- 
pletely foi^otten  as  abready  are  the  kindred  effii- 
sions  of  Tory  hatred  and  spleen  when  Brougham  fiist 
thundered  agamst  the  Orders  in  Council,  the  Dur- 
ham Clergy,  the  cruel  and  unmanly  peisecntoB  of 
Queen  Carolme,  the  Slave-holders,  the  persecuton 
of  the  Baptist  Ministers  in  the  West  Indies,  or  the 
corrupt    profiters    by  the  abuse  of  educaUonal 
charities,  and  of  ill-administered  laws.    One  sec- 
tion of  Lord  Brougham's  detractors  is,  we  ^^ 
only  such  from  imitation  ;  while  another  1'*'  "' 
Athenian  citizen,  with  one  of  the  greatest  men  oftfie 
Republic,  is  weary  of  hearing  him  called  the  Jm- 
There  are  reasons  for  all  things.    It  was  not  for 
nothing  that  the  Whigs  enjoyed,  if  not  po«f> 
then  patronage  for  ten  years.    If  they  did  not « 
that  period  glut  eyery  follower  with  the  f»t  o^ 
place,  they  yet  dispensed  many  good  things,  and  g&ve 
aU  their  adhei«nt8  a  keen  appetite  for  afarth^r  ta«e- 
They  did  nothing  for  their  country— the?  *' 


fix 


We  understand  that  a  new  volume  of  Lord  Broogham''8  Contemporary  Characters  is  about  to  iwne  from  the  ?■•";  ^^^ 
Wiag  cntici  van  be  prenuing  their  gill.    In  his  estimate  of  eminent  contemporary  statesmen,  we  do  not  »Bti«ir««  »' 
JicUon  of  Liberal  principles,  whatever  he  may  have  said  of  recent  ^Vhig  policy. 
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they  had  no  powei>— bnt  they  did  a  great  deal  to 
strengthen  themselyes  as  a  faction.    Now,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  courtly  Sybarite, 
■who  basked  in  the  smiles  of  virgin  majesty,  to  the 
lowest  well-paid   or  expectant  whipper-in    and 
jobber  in  the  remotest  Whig  garrison  of  the  em- 
pire— ftora  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  the  con- 
fraternity, there  was,  and  is,  and  must  be,  dislike, 
jealousy,  or  furious  hatred  of  Lord  Biougham. 
And  for  this  good  reason — that  he  powerfully 
helped  to  turn  out  the  Finality,  useless  administra- 
tion,— thanks  to  him ! — ^and  helps  to  keep  it  out, 
too,  until  it  shall  show  what  claim,  from  will  and 
power  to  serve  the  country,  it  has  upon  public  con- 
fidence.    And  what  allegiance  did  Lord  Brougham, 
more  than  any  other  consistent  Liberal,  owe  to 
Xord  John  Russell's  government?    Had  it  used 
him  BO  well  individually  as  to  have  established 
daims  upon  his  devotion  ?     Has  it  carried  or  at- 
tempted any  one  great  measure  for  the  country 
from  the  hour  when  he  left  it,  to  hind  him  to 
gratitude,  and  make  his  support  of  it  a  public 
duty  ?    Whatever  good  measure  it  did  attempt,  he 
supported ;  and  that  someof  them  were  carried  in  the 
House  of  Peers — ^as  the  Municipal  Bill,  several 
Anti-Slavery  measures  and  many  important  im- 
provements in  legal  proceedings — was  solely  owing 
to  Lord  Brougham.    But  what'signified  all  he  had 
done,  or  might  do,  if  he  did  not  lend  himself,  right 
or  wrong,  like  a  thorough-going  partisan,  to  keep  his 
oldfijends  in  o£Sce,or  to  help  them  back,  while  every 
independent  Liberal  was  crying  out  against  them  ? 
What  signified  his  unequalled  and  life-long  efforts 
for  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the  people  ; 
for  Infant  and  Lancastrian  Schools  and  Mechanics' 
Institutions ;  for  an  untaxed  Newspaper  press  ;  for 
the  promotion  of  science  and  the  diffusion  of  cheap 
sound  literature  ;  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  the  freedom  of  the  Africans ;  for  the 
devotion  of  a  whole  life  of  unparalleled  energy  and 
activity  to  worthy  objects,  if,  in  some  late  Sewions, 
he  opposed  the  Whigs,  and  discredited  the  policy 
which  had  plunged  the  country  into  Syrian  and 
Chinese  wars,and  threatened  toembroil  Britain  with 
France  and  America?   We  can  easily,  we  have  said, 
understand  why  mere  Whig  retainers  should  choose 
to  forget  these  things ;  but  that  one  rational  man, 
pretending  to  liberal  and  independent  principles, 
should  be  deluded  by  the  slanders  of  the  Whig  press, 
is  utterly  incomprehensible.     It  has,  throughout 
life,  been  imputed  as  blame  to  Lord  Brougham,  that 
he  never  could  be  depended  upon — that  is,  that  he 
never  would  move  tractably  in  party  harness — that 
he  was  in  danger  of  bolting,  rearing,  swerving 
from  the  course,  and  rushing  into  one  more  free  ; 
and  dereliction  of  party,— dereliction  of  the  Whigs, 
— ^was,  of  course,  held  to  be  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciple.   And  can  consistent  and  independent  men 
seriously  blame  him  for  this  I—or  for  opposing,  and 
exposing,  what  was  already  condemned  by  every 
Liberal  in  the  country  ?     If  Lord  Brougham  has 
abjured  his  principles  by  opposing  bad  Whig  mea- 
sures, so  have  all  of  us.    Who,  to  take  a  familiar 
example,  opposed  the  Whig  policy,  or  vilified  the 
party  more  bitterly  than  Lord  Brougham's  most 
malignant  assailant.  The  Examiner,  until  the  ac- 


cession of  a  government  certainly  not  more  liberal 
than  that  of  Earl  Grey  or  Lord  Althorpe,  wrought, 
in  one  week,  a  marvellous  change  in  that  print ; 
which  now  aspires  to  lead  the  van  among  the  heb- 
domadal party-defenders  of  the  Whigs,  and  the 
slanderers  of  Lord  Brougham.  And  is  it  from 
such  suspicious  sources  that  the  public  is  to  form 
its  opinion  of  any  public  man?  It  is  not  very 
creditable  to  the  perspicacity  of  some  Liberals — for 
of  the  Whig  and  Tory  partisans,  where  Lord 
Brougham  is  concerned,  we  make  small  account — 
that  those  isolated  acts  which  are  at  present  fastehed 
upon  to  prove  Lord  Brougham  a  renegade  tiom.  his 
principles,  are  precisely  those  which  posterity  will 
affirm  do  him  personally  the  highest  honour.  It 
might  be  before  the  age  ;  and  it  certainly  far  out- 
stripped party  usages,  that  a  well-pensioned  Whig 
Chancellor  should  not  be  contented  to  enjoy  his 
emoluments  quietly  in  idleness,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, but  he  must,  forsooth !  desire  to  work  for 
them  ;  and,  disliking  to  be  a  burthen  on  the  country 
which  he  was  still  able  and  willing  to  serve,  pro- 
pose to  accept  an  inferior  Judgeship— and  from  the 
Tories  too  ; — ^for  that  awfully  heightened,  or  rather 
constituted  the  gist  of  the  offence.  What  will  the 
impartial  and  enlightened  historian  say  of  this  one 
action,  for  which  Lord  Brougham  is,  down  to  the 
present  hour,  vilified  by  persons  whose  paltry 
party-feelings  cannot  leave  untouched  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  Courts  of  law ;  as  if  Whig 
and  Tory  should  be  carried  to  the  bench,  and  no 
Judge  be  esteemed  pure  unless  he  is  created  by  his 

own  political  party. The  betrayed  colleague  of 

Lords  Melbourne,  Palmerston,  and  John  Russell, 
is  a  renegade,  because  he  didiked  eating  the  bread 
of  idleness,  and  was  content  to  serve  the  country  in 
a  lower  sphere,  although  the  Tories  were  in  power! 
And  an  action  so  natural  to  a  great  mind,  and  so 
noble  in  its  motive,  is  made  a  handle  of,  as  if  it 
were  treachery  to  the  cause  of  the  People,  and  the 
desertion  of  a  leader.  Another  subject  of  studied 
Whig  calumny  has  been  Lord  Brougham's  repudi- 
ation of  the  paltry  Bed-chamber  intrigue.  To  this 
the  dispassionate  historian  wUl  yet  do  justice,  and 
solemnly  adjudge  whether  the  Whigs  acted  like  men 
understanding  and  valuing  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  or  like  disappointed  placemen,  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  inexperience  of  the  So- 
vereign, and  a  pitiful  piece  of  chicanery,  to  retain 
their  places  a  little  while  longer.  But  the  most  un- 
pardonable of  all  Lord  Brougham's  sins,  in  Whig 
eyes,  is  that  unfortunate — "  The  Queen  has  done  it 
all !"  which,  if  it  was  ever  said  or  written  by  him, 
was  certainly  indiscreetly,  if  not  treacherously 
published.  Is  the  crime  never  to  be  forgiven — the 
monster  iniquity,  that,  perhaps,  cost  the  party  their 
places?  Nay,  wecannot  tell  but  that  Lord  Brougham 
himself  may  regret  this  untoward  affair,  and  what- 
ever share  he  may  have  had  in  it.  So  do  not  we. 
Having  an  elementary,  straight-forward,  "imprac- 
ticable" kind  of  way  of  viewing  State  transacdons, 
we  cannot,  in  this  awful  indiscretion,  this  unpar- 
donable sin  against  the  divine  and  time-hallowed 
mysteries  of  closed  Cabinets  and  labjrrinthine 
back-stairs,  perceive  much  to  condemn  ;  yet  only 
last  week  The  Emminer  is  again  at  tiua  act  of 
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turpitade,  in  wliicli  it  says  The  Timet  and  Morning 
Chronicle  participated.  If  the  Queen  had  not 
"  done  it  all,"  then  was  she  blamed  unjustly  and 
under  a  mistake ;  but  if  she  had  "  done  it  all"  where 
was  the  harm  of  imputing  the  fault  to  the  proper 
quarter  ?  But  the  bad  quality  of  the  action  was 
found  in  its  consequences;  for  it  was  used  as  a 
pretext  by  a  willuig  sorereign  to  turn  out  his 
tenacious  Whig  servants.  Whatever  may  be  the 
result,  often  may  we  have  such  "  indiscreet"  reve- 
lations !  But  the  candid  and  liberal  Examiner, 
who  was  not  won't  to  be  very  courtly  in  its 
whisperings  and  tellings,  describes  the  announce- 
ment as  "  false  and  wicked,"  "  an  act  in  every  way 
unpardonable."  Besides,  "  the  outrage,  so  bad 
in  itself,  was  also  a  grievous  wrong  to  his  [Lord 
Brougham's]  colleagues" — and  "had  most  disas- 
trous consequences," — most  disastrous!  for  it 
brought  in  the  Tories, because  King  William,and  his 
Queenalso perhaps,  wanted  them.  AgainLordBroug- 
ham  had  "  no  right  to  make  the  announcement, 
not  even  if  all  he  stated  was  true."  Now,  what- 
ever Lord  Brougham  may  think,  on  looking  back 
to  this  period,  and  admitting  that  he  acted  exactly 
as  is  alleged,  we  trust  that  future  statesmen  may 
in  similar  circumstances  follow  his  example  ;  and 
wherever  illegitimate  influence  is  suspected  to  be 
employed  against  the  People,  fearlessly  expose  it.  If 
there  were  less  intrigue,  reserve,  and  concealment  in 
Courts  and  Cabinets,  Uiere  would  be  mofe  honesty 
among  public  men.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be  quite 
justifiable,  we  presume,  for  the  annalist  and  his- 
torian to  unmask  these  matters ;  but  only  when 
most  of  the  good  that  publicity  could  ensure  is  lost, 
because  it  is  so  heinous  a  crime  and  outrage,  to  ex- 
pose them  at  the  moment  that  such  frank  exposure 
might  be  of  some  use. 

We  have  reason  to  know,  although  the  fact  were 
not  of  itself  natural,  that  the  systematic  and 
rancorous  abuse  and  misrepresentation  of  Lord 
Brougham's  public  conduct,  displayed  by  one  or 
two  newspaper  editors,  and  copied  by  more  of  them 
from  culpable  thoughtlessness,  outrages  and  dis- 
gusts thinking  men  of  all  parties.  Is  such  the 
reward  that  ought  to  follow  a  life  rendered  illus- 
trious by  splendid  talents,  glorified  by  their  yet 
nobler  direction  ?  Though  these  party  and  hire- 
ling railers  rave  tiU  they  split  their  cheeks,  they 
cannot  efiace  from  the  heart  of  the  People  the  re- 
collection of  what  Lord  Brougham  has  done  for  his 
country.  We  have  had  great  orators, — and  he  is 
one  of  the  greatest,— consummate  debaters,  shrewd 
d  iplomatbts,  skilful  lawyers,  eminent  writers, — and 
he  is  in  no  ordinary  degreeall  of  these;  but  we  have 
had  but  one  Brougham  ;  the  fearless  champion  of 
rightcruBhedbyauthority,thecourageou8exposerof 
corruption  and  time-sanctioned  abuse,  the  educator, 
the  dispenser  of  the  Knowledge  which  is  Power, 
the  lover  of  freedom  in  the  widest  sense,  the  phi- 
lanthropist whose  eifortsof  charity  have  beenbound- 
lessasuniversalhumanity:  andtliisisthe  man  whom 
it  is  considered  justifiable  and  laudable  to  slander 
and  "  write  down,"  because  it  pleased  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, and  Lord  Falraerston,  and  Lord  John 
llusBell  to  juggle  him  out  of  the  (yabiiiet;  be- 
cause they  feared  him  there,  and  felt  that  with 


Henry  Brougham  in  the  midst  of  them,  tlute  mi 
no  siUfety  for  Whigs  about  to  become  coottien 
and  fixtures  in  office— doing  nothing. 

We  have  been  led  away  from  the  subject  of 
Lord  Brougham's  pamphlet — as  he  is  accused  of 
having  been — by  the  more  engroosing  sul^tet  of 
its  author.  And  it  is  quite  true  that  at  the  end  of 
the  Letters  on  Law  Reform,  Lord  Brougham  hu 
illustrated  the  evils  of  party  spirit  by  his  own  mcwt 
flagrant  case.  Nor  is  this  the  least  valuable  part  of 
the  production.  The  hateful  and  meanly-malig- 
nant spirit  which  he  describee,  he  considers  among 
the  greatest  obstacles  not  only  to  Law  Reform,  bat 
to  every  other  reform.  Now  Lord  Brougham  would 
acceptorseek  auxiliaries  in  promoting  reforms  even 
from  among  the  Tories,  and  bos  done  so  often  be- 
fore now,  and  thanked  them  too  for  their  aid. 
When  Lord  Brougham,  fifteen  years  back,  broogbt 
forward  the  whole  question  of  Law  Reform,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  in 
power;  and  then,  as  now,  he  "courted  the  Tories' 
— but  for  what  ?  The  following  extract  firom  his 
speech  in  February  1828,  will  explain  the  reaaon. 

"  In  porsuing  the  conne  which  I  now  invite  701  to  ti- 
ter upon,  I  avow  that  I  look  for  the  ooiipention  of  Oe 
King's  Ooremment  And  on  what  are  mj  hopes 
fbanded  f  Men  gather  not  grapes  Oom  thonu,  nor  flgi 
from  thistles.  But  that  the  vine  should  no  longer  fieM 
its  wonted  fhiit— that  the  fig-tree  should  reftse  its  la- 
tnral  increase,  required  a  miracle  to  strike  it  with  bu- 
renness.    There  are  those  in  the  present  Ministrj,"  ke. 

The  motion  for  aa  address,  with  some 

alterations  to  which  I  willingly  aosented,  wu  cmied ; 
and  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  immediatdy  issoed  tm 
Commissions,  one  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Lsw 
of  Real  Property,  another  for  inquiring  into  the  Lsw 
respecting  Actions,  Process,  and  Pleadings. 

The  Whig  party  did  not  in  1828  complain  tb«t 
Lord  Brougham  paid  homage  to  the  Tories,  or 
chose  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility  in  oondnct- 
ing  his  own  questions  exactly  as  he  does  still.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  deserves  he  thinks  to  be  dbtingnished 
as  the  first  practical  Law  Reformer,  and  Mr. 
Brougham  praised  him  formerly  though  in  office,  ss 
Lord  Brougham  does  now.  Who  would  seek  to 
narrow  or  tame  down  this  man's  mighty  mmd  to 
the  wretched  trammels  of  party  ? 

He  is  abused,  by  those  who,  in  hiseveiywt 
find  matter  for  misrepresentation,  for  addresau; 
his  letters  on  Law  Reform  to  Sir  James  Gnbsm. 
But  how  stands  the  fact,  and  to  whom  else  conld 
the  letters,  with  so  much  propriety,  have  bwj 
addressed  as  to  this  same  "recreant  Wh^. 
While  Lord  Brougham  held  UieGreatSeal  b»i««M 
a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Cnnu- 
nal  Law,  which  was  composed  of  individuals  of  gieM 
learning  in  their  profession,  and  who  thoroughly) 
he  says,  investigated  the  whole  subject.  Tneii 
labours  are  known  by  the  preparation  of  seven  eto- 
borate  reports ;  but  before  their  work  wssbrouj^ 
to  a  complete  conclusion,  the  Whig  Goveramwit)  in 
a  fit  of  misjudging  economy,  closed  the  ^^'^"""'^T^. 
before  the  last  head  of  inquiry  had  been  finished; 
thus  renderingthe  whole  comparatively  useless;  M 
on  this  Lord  Brougham  tells  Sir  James  Gi»l><^ 

As  the  author  of  the  Inquiry,  therefne,  I  ft"  «"^' 
ingly  alarmed  at  the  ill-oonsidered  step  which  J""^ 
decesBors  ha,d  taken.  They  ought  to  have  '""^^Vr 
the  work  in  i^ucation  as  one  of  tho  greatett  mcssui" ' 
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tbeir  Administration ;  for  it  was  began  in  Lord  Qrey'g 
time,  and  they  are  fond  of  representing  t]iemselTea  as 
tlie  remains  of  his  Cabinet.  The  resolntion  had,  how- 
ever, been  talcen ;  and  I  was  greatly  relieved  when  I 
fonnd  the  Chancellor  and  yourself  disposed  to  reoeaaider 
it.     Yon  merciftally  stept  in  to  save  this  work,  which 


Now  we  would  ask.  Was  not  Sir  James  Graham, 

in  these  circumstances,  entitled  to  the-  distinction 

of  having  these  Letters  addressed  to  him  ?    But 

this  solitary  case  is  but  one  poor  specimen  of  that 

— 1  ~~r'  '-  ~  — ">  """  "v«,  ..uiw.    perversion  or  distortion  of  facts,  uniformly  pnic- 

»-lJ^°ur"^?°*?*-!.°A''*Vf,''°"  indiridually  tised  against  Lord  Brougham,  which  forms  Uie 

t>ej«nged  with  me  to  Lord  Grey's  Government :  you  i.  _  i    •  i-    j-  r  _»•        *^i.        n- 

^red  it  from  the  less  kind  hands  of  our  formed  iol-  '^h^wctenstic  dmgrace  of  one  portion  of  the  publ«; 

"  -       -      -  *    We  shall  probAbly  return  to  this  pam- 


leagnes,  and  rendered  a  most  important  serrioe  to  the 
.^visprudeace  of  the  eonntry. 


press.* 
I  phlet. 


THE  SPANISH  CAMP-FOLLOWER. 


Tbk  moon  is  high,  the  march  is  by. 
The  fields  with  floods  are  white. 

The  wearied  bands  come  trooping  nigh. 
And  here  we  eamp  to-night. 

Worn  and  exhansted,  to  the  woods 

For  foel  we  must  go ; 
Tedious  and  sad  will  be  my  task. 

Ere  these  damp  sticks  will  glow. 

I  light  the  British  soldier's  fire, 

The  soldier's  food  prepare, 
Like  menial  low  who  toils  for  hire. 

His  morsel  but  to  share. 

Yet  memory  tells  of  other  times, 

Ere  came  our  Gallic  fbes. 
When  fair  beside  the  golden  limes 

My  father's  castle  rose. 

The  ribbon  of  the  light  guitar 
Around  my  neek  was  flong. 

And  gentle  Pedro's  star-lit  eyes 
Look'd  rapturous  as  I  sung. 

The  vesper  time  can  I  forget. 
By  love  and  music  sway'd,  ^ 

Or  dance,  with  sprightly  Castanet, 
Beaeatii  the  walnut  shade  t 

It  seems  as  if  those  hours  had  flown 

In  Eden's  primal  bKss, 
Those  hours  ere  evil  I  liad  known. 

Or  evil  such  as  this. 

WealUiy  and  fiur,  of  nought  was  I 

Save  of  my  lover  proud ; 
Pedro  I  loved,  and  Pedro's  suit 

His  sire  and  mine  allow'd. 

When  o'er  our  dwelling  swept  the  curse 

Of  GaUla's  fiery  breath. 
My  eyes  grew  stone  when  I  beheld 

My  Pedro  stretch'd  in  Death. 

Oh  !  what  a  form  was  there  laid  low. 
Stroke  of  irremediable  woe ; 


The  dyi^s  pang  could  not  effiue 
That  delicate  and  manly  grace. 
And,  Oh !  to  what  a  different  mate 
My  youth  was  given  by  War  and  Fate  t 

Ah  me  !  a  soil'd  and  bearded  wretch. 
By  hardships  loathsome  made, 

One  of  the  demons  of  the  war, 
Rosh'd  where  my  terror  stray'd.    ,   ■. 

Horror,  and  infomy,  and  woe  ! — 
Even  yet  this  famisb'd  cheek  can  glow ; 

0  !  cast  the  maddening  thought  away, 

1  will  be  calm :  stay,  Beason,  stay  ! 

Yet  though  abandon'd  by  the  skies. 
Vainly  I  did  not  all  implore: 

Blest  Mary  praise,  my  loathing  eyes 
Saw  that  flntt  raviaher  no  more. 

.\nd  ottea  has  my  grief  oonfest 
Hough  pity  in  the  soldier's  breast ; 
on  has  he  look'd  vrith  mournful  eye, 
And  shared  his  coarse  and  scant  supply. 

In  'wildered  flight  my  sire  I  found  ; 

But  wliither  could  we  go  ! 
A  wasted  land  was  all  around. 

On  every  track  the  foe. 

Following  the  British  troops  we  fled, 
And  joined  the  wretched  train 

Of  those  who  left,  vrith  only  life„' 
The  rnin'd  homes  of  Spain. 

My  fother  felt,  with  travel  worn. 
But  young  and  strong  was  I ; 

Hanger,  fis^fne,  and  grief  were  mine, 
And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

And  oft  I  ask,  in  musing  strain, 
Can  life  have  been  proloog'd  in  vain ! 
Ev'u  yet  a  ruling  hand  may  guide 
The  course  of  wasting  war  aside  ; 
Ev'n  yet  the  peaeefHil  convent  shades 
May  hide  Iberia's  injnred  maids. 


*In  one  vsry  small  instance,  vre  may  show  the  miimiu  of  Tlu  Exammtr  vrherever  Lord  Broughun  is  ooncenied— and 
probably  the  dislike  must  be  of  old  date :  for  n>e  £xamiti*r,  which,  all  tlirougfa  the  Grey  aiul  Althorpe  Administnttioiu,  htd 
reviled  the  Whigs,  and  earned  their  hatred,  M  "  uoprincipled"  and  "  Tenomous,"  the  moment  that  Lord  Brougham  was 
<mt  of  the  Oovenimentj  became  their  most  devoted  aavoeate,  and  is  aow  their  oracle.  Probably,  the  Kadical  editor  was  cou- 
eUiated  by  the  new  WhigGovermnent,  boinc  much  more  eBorgetic  and  liberal  in  its  principles  and  nieaaures  than  the  pre- 
vious Adininistiations.  That  we  may  not  misquote,  we  shall  give  entire  the  detached  pangraph,  the  codicil  to  one  week's 
abuse  of  Lord  Brougham : — 

"  Lord  Brongham's  Letter  to  Sir  James  Chaham,"  says  Tke  Bamttmer,  «is,  in  many  parts,  tMerlv  wuiiUUigible,  sometimes 
from  the  badness  at  the  oompocitioii,sometimee  ftom  the  disregard  to  faet»,  and  often  from  both  together.  Here  is  an  instance — 

"  •  In  18S6  I  was  detained  in  th^  country  by  ill  health,  though  not,  as  the  Whig  Chancellor  of  the  day  deeUred,  by  over- 
exertions nhUt  a  Mhuter,  and  at  the  head  <^the  parlti  atelf.'' 

"*    '     '"       ■  •   •~'^~       •     - "  "^' ^•^•-'-1  been  said? 


"As  Lord  Brougham  was  not  a  Minister  in  1 886,  and  not  at  the  head  of  the  party,  how  could  this  posribly  liave 
There  wsa  no  Whig  Cl«acellorii|-1K.    How  is  it  tbit  this  man  cannot  be  accurate  about  anything?^ 

Now,  doss  LordBrongham  here  say  that  ho  was  a  Minister  in  1 838,  while  he  simply  refers  to  what  Lord  Cottenham  had  siud  of 
him  wUle  he  had  been  a  Minister  ?  And  what  mnst  the  candid  reader  think  of  all  this,  when  he  takes  the  trouble  to  satisfy 
Inmself  that  Unrd  Oottaidumi  was  appointed  the  Whig  Lord  Chancellor  in  January  18%',  and,  as  snch,  ueed  the  words  cited, 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  month  of  June  of  that  year  ?— "  How  is  it  that  this  man  cannot  he  accurate  about  anything  ?  " 
And  this  is  Tkt  EMmimr''i  instaace,  selected  to  prove  the  ■•  badness  of  the  composUion,  and  the  disregard  to  facts,  and  both 
together  shown  in  this  ptmphlet." 
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"Yes,"  1  coniiniied,  "the  wrongs  of  Scotland 
crjr  aloud  for  rengeance.  Her  palaces  are  deao- 
Ute.  No  monarch  has  the  now  for  her  noblee  to 
bully,  for  her  people  to  assail.  Not  a  beef-eater's 
place  is  left  for  her  pauper  gentry.  An  alien  in 
blood  and  in  religion  sits  upon  her  throne ;  and 
the  last  scions  of  her  royal  race  may  be  seen  in  the 
melancholy  majesty  of  dethronement  and  mous- 
tacbios,  stalking  through  the  desolate  streets  of 
her  metropolis." 

"  Capidibimu  I "  ahouted  Paul  de  Kook ;  "  ^est 
fffcmd  dommage  !"  And  a«  he  spoke  he  squeezed 
the  waist  of  the  pretty  griiette  beside  him  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  made  her  start. 

"  Ach  Oott !"  spluttered  Young  Grennany,  in  the 
person  of  a  Heidelberg  bQrsch,  through  the  cloud 
of  execrable  tobacco  smoke  which  he  had  been 
compelling  for  the  last  hour. 

"  Ya-as,  suttingly ;"  {Aufflici,  yes,  certainly,)  at 
the  same  instant  drawled  a  young  man  with  a  yel- 
low face,  and  a  very  white  neckcloth,  who  obri- 
ously  conceived  himself  the  Avatar  of  Young  Eng- 
land. 

"  Uv  a  brigade  of  true  Irish  lads  'ud  be  of  any 
sarvice,  spake  !"  cried,  with  true  Milesian  Csrrouv, 
a  gentleman  who  had  left  "  the  first  gem  of  the 
sea"  in  consequence  of  the  troublesome  importu- 
nities of  his  tradesmen. 

"  Oh,  hell !"  snivelled  Young  America,  incarnate 
in  the  Editor  of  "The  New  York  Screamer ^ 

Let  me  explain  how,  where,  and  when  the 
dialogue,  of  which  the  above  is  a  fragment,  took 
place. 

When  I  reached  Trfeport,  the  day  before  her 
Majesty's  arrival,  I  found  among  Uie  thousand 
and  one  idlers  who  had  been  attracted  thither,  a 
very  considerable  sprinkling  of  the  Regenerators 
of  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  of  whom  a  large 
assortment  weiv  quartered  in  the  hotel  at  which  I 
put  up.  Young  France  and  Young  Germany  in 
all  the  abomination  of  dirty  hair,  unclean  nails, 
and  tobacco  smoke,  were  numerously  represented. 
A  staff  of  sickly  gentlemen,  with  black  coats  and 
white  neckcloths,  with  long  limp  oily  hair  and 
ebony  walking-canes,  proclaimed  that  the  saintly 
eyes  of  Young  England  were  upon  the  coming 
pageantries ;  while  certain  inexplicable  gigglings, 
and  the  rumpled  caps  of  the  chambermaida,  as 
they  issued  from  the  rooms  of  the  aforesaid  gentle- 
men in  black,  intimated  that  Young  England's  at- 
tachment to  celibacy  and  the  adoration  of  saints 
was  blended  with  the  laxity  of  morab  and  devo- 
tion to  human  beauty  which  has  consistently 
accompanied  the  advocacy  of  similar  prineiplM 
from  the  days  of  Thomas  Aquinas  downwards. 
Young  Ireland,  too,  was  con^icuous  in  the  rakish 
dilapidation  of  its  raiment ;  and,  vrith  coat  but- 
toned up  to  the  chin,  might  be  seen  swaggering 
jauntily  along,  with  one  eye  upon  its  ragged  but- 
tons, and  the  other  hunting  through  tlie  crowds  of 
strangers  for  some  uususpectiug  novice  to  joke  a 


dinner  out  of.  Nor  was  Young  Amttica  viAeat 
its  representatives,  who  went  about,  spitting  volU' 
minonsly,  and  asking  impertinent  questions,  wher- 
ever they  could  contrive  to  "fix  their  team."  Itwu 
plain  how  matters  were  to  go,  and  that  I  was  to  be 
jabberedtodeath  by  these  apostlesof  the  various  apo- 
calypses of  cosmopolitan  reformation.  Therrfoie, 
most  necessary  it  was  that  I  should,  in  self-defence, 
set  up  some  peculiar  stalking-horse  of  my  own ; 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  at  once  to  stand  forward, 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  Treport,  as  Youuy  Soot- 
land,  and  give  it  them — hat. 

Young  Scotland !   It  wae  a  virgin  thought ;  and 
I  proceeded  to  put  it  into  tangible  shape  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  discovery.    First,  as  to  dress. 
I  was  fortunately  provided  with  a  pair  of  trousen 
of  the  M'Tavish  tartan,  a  check  of  tremendoos 
stripes  of  red  and  yellow,  in  which  I  looked  like  a 
gigantic  flamingo ;  a  pair  of  iron-shod  brogues ; 
an  old  shooting-jacket ;  the  orifpnal  wig  of  "  The 
Dougal  creatur,"  which  I  had  sometime  before 
procured,  as  a  curiosity,  from  my  friend  Muntay  of 
the  Edinburgh  Theatre.    A  Glengarry  bonnet,  and 
a  snuff-mull  of  ramshom,  completed  my  equipment, 
combining,  pleasantly,  some  of  the  leading  horrors  of 
the  highland  and  lowland  costume.    As  to  ray  creed, 
I  was  a  little  at  a  loss  for  that.    But  taking  a  hist 
from  the  young  Puseyite  lawyers,  who  sanctify  the 
otherwiseprofaneprecincts  of  theF.dinbnrgbPariia- 
ment  House, — amiable  patriots,  who  chant  peant 
in  praise  of  Claverhouse,  and  cross  themselves  at  the 
name  of  the  martyr  Montrose ; — and  also  borrow- 
ing a  leaf  out  of  O'Connell's  book,  I  found  I  conM 
manage  to  muster  a  long  roll  of  grievances  that 
looked,  when  put  oratwrically,  excessively  intoler- 
able.   The  thing  told  admirably.   La  Jenne  Fiance 
focrrd  itself  into  violent  declarations  of  my  bong 
"««  esprit  hien  fort;"  to  which  Young  Englaal 
lent  its  corroborative   assurance  La    a   languid 
"Ya-as;  suttingly.  Vewaymuchso!" — "EoTmkk 
der  Teu/el !"  vociferated  Junge  DetUtehlamd, " '$ut 
ein  gar  verttUndUcher  und  ukr  rum/vstiinisdir 
Mann  !"  while  Young  and  Repealing  Erin,  in  the 
most  discordant  of  musical  sounds,  persisted  in 
declaring  that  I  was  "just  the  man  for  Gal  way.* 
All  this  was  very  well,  and  highly  flattering ;  but 
the  charm  of  my  plan  was,  that  it  enabled  ne 
efiectually  to  silence  any  one  of  the  Begeoeraton, 
whenever  I  saw  a  flood  of  his  noneeiMe  oMBiBg. 
For  Instance,  when  Young  Ireland  started  away 
into  a  fierce  denunciation  of  the  perfidious  Sas- 
senach, and  tried  to  cram  us  with  some  ineen- 
prehensible  stories  about  Irish  kings,  Malachi 
with  his  collar  of  gold,  and  all  that  hurabog,  I 
was  down  upon  him  in  an  iaatant  with  flM*I 
and  the  Halls  of  Baldutha,  and  pitched  into  m 
Satsenaek  Poebpuidmaek, — I  found   the   Celtic 
terminations   gave   great  additional  strength  to 
such  virulence, — till  Erin's  tongue  grew  as  cold 
as  Cadwallo's,  and  he  slunk  away  abashed  at  the 
imbecility  of  liis  own  ire.    Again,  if  Young  G«r- 
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xnany— a  poor,  harmless  creature  at  the  worst — 
threatened  us  with  a  pbilosopliical  scheme  for 
nodelUng  a  nation  out  of  the  countless  petty 
principalities  and  KrShwinlcels  of  his  natire  realms 
of  saur  kraut  and  sentiment,  a  few  rivid  allusions 
to  elAymoNs  and  rifle  bullets,  enforced  by  a  plunge 
or  two  of  the  earring-knife  into  the  table,  sent 
him  rapidly  back  into  the  serenity  of  his  tobacco- 
pipe.  As  for  Young  America,  the  sweep  and  mag- 
nificence of  my  yiews  as  to  the  absurdity  of  paying 
any  debt  whatsoever,  national  or  personal,  awed 
him  into  reverential  silence.  Even  he  could  feel 
that  the  chattering  of  the  American  'coon  was 
pitiful  in  contrast  with  the  roar  of  the  Scottish 
lion.  In  fact,  I  soon  let  them  know  that  Scotland 
had  a  deal  of  the  old  blood  in  her,  and  could  "  cock 
up  her  beaver"  as  bravely  as  the  best  of  the  ilht- 
tninati  of  either  hemisphere,  whenever  "  the  an- 
cient kingdom  "  so  pleased. 

"  Five  la  Jeane  Eeosse!"  shouted  Frederick 
Soulii,  as  I  entered  the  public  room  of  the  hotel 
on  my  return  from  the  Chateau  d'En,  where  I  had 
been  on  business  that  only  concerns  Lord  Liver- 
pool and  myself,  on  the  evening  of  her  Majesty's 
arrival.  The  sentiment  was  echoed  on  every  side ; 
and,  as  I  took  my  seat  at  the  centre  of  the  table, 
I  found  myself  "the  cynosure  of  neighbouring 
eye«."  Even  the  editors  of  the  Pr«M«  and  iVafMma^ 
'Who,  at  a  side-table,  were  stimulating,  with  mad- 
dening draughts  of  sugar  and  water,  their  jealous 
■Wrath  at  the  meeting  of  royalty  which  we  had 
witnessed  some  hours  before,  ceased  to  execrate 
the  deeply-laid  conspiracy  between  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  M.  Guizot  against  the  liberties  of  "  2^  Belle 
Fromte"  and  to  canvass  the  contents  of  the  hateful 
commercial  treaty  which  Victoria  did — ^not — carry 
in  her  royal  side-pocket,  and  drew  in  their  ohairs 
towards  our  social  circle.  I  had  not  time  to  swal- 
low half  a  glass  of  brandy,  before  I  was  assailed 
on  all  sides  with  Inquiries  as  to  what  I  had  seen  at 
the  chateau. 

"  Gentlemen ! "  I  exclaimed,  "  is  this  fair  \ — is 
it  honourable  1    If  his  Majesty  of  France — " 

"  Qtiett  que  fa,  qne  voiu  ditetf  M<ye^  de  la 
Frante!  ^ure!  Ce  n'ett  quele  roides  FrattfoM' 
screamed  the  editor  of  the  Presse,  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement. 

**  Very  weH — if  France  has  no  majesty,  so  be  it ; 
but  if,  as  I  was  saying,  the  king  of  Uie  French 
honours  me  with  his  confidence,  I  shall  prove  my- 
self worthy  of  it,  by  declining  to  withdraw  the 
veil  from  the  sacred  privacy  of  his  domestic  circle." 

"  MaU  ctae  maudite  Traits  la!  JSst  elk  sou- 
terite?"  demanded  the  editor  of  the  National, 
gnashing  the  ruins  of  his  teeth. 

"  Very  probably ; — in  fact  I  should  rather  say  it 
was.  But  you  'd  better  ask  M.  Guisot  the  next 
time  you  meet  him." 

"Aba$  OuUot!  A  bag  les  Anglais!  A  has 
tous  traiUurt  infSmet!" 

"  Ah,  bah !  anybody  yoa  like.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  quite  the  same  to  them.  Bnt  we  bum  day- 
light. CiQatlemen,  although  you  most  excuse  me 
trota  revealing  the  details  of  what  passed  at  the 
chateau  to-day,  I  have  no  objections  to  repeat  a 
charming  lyrical  impromptu  to  which  her  Ma- 


jesty, in  the  redundant  hUarity  of  her  heart,  gave 
vent  after  dinner." 

Every  soul  present,  republicans  and  other  sin- 
ners, held  his  breath  in  expectation,  as  I  contin- 
ued. 

"  After  dinner,  her  Majesty  visited  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  where,  by  a  libe- 
ral distribution  of  sugar-plums,  she  was  soon  in 
high  favour,  as  may  be  supposed,  with  the  young 
hope  of  France,  and  the  other  juveniles.  The 
aforesaid  hope  was  at  first  disposed  to  suck  its 
thumb  a  little,  and  to  look  sullen ;  but  her  Ma- 
jesty, with  the  true  royal  instinct,  saw  the  way  to 
his  affections  at  once,  and  pulling  a  paper  of  bon- 
bon* from  her  reticule,  wheedled  him  to  her  knee 
with  this  charming  impromptu,  which  she  sung  to 
the  fine  national  air  of '  The  Hieland  Laddie :' — 
"  Aaseyez  Tons  iei,  men  cher. 

Pretty,  petit  Comte  de  Paris, 
Je  niis  la  reine  de  I'Angleierre, 

Comte  de  Paris,  Comte  de  Paris. 

^'aime  beaoconp  de  beaux  garfons 

Comte  de  Paris,  Comte  de  Paris, 

VHi  ees  delicienx  bonbons, 

Comte  de  Paris,  Comte  de  Parte  I 

"  The  appetJ  was  irremstible ;  and  the  future 
monarch  elutched  the  sugar-plums,  and  thrust  them 
into  his  mouth  with  an  undisguised  unction  worthy 
of  '  Jack  Homer.'  Her  Majesty  got  him  upon 
her  knee,  and  continued,  stroking  his  little  chin  as 
she  sang.— 

"  J'ai  nn  petit  garden  cbez  mof. 
Pretty,  petit  Comte  de  Paris, 
Tel  nn  autre  ch^r  qne  toi, 

Comte  de  Paris,  Comte  de  Paris. 
J'ai  nne  flile  si  joUe,  too, 

Comte  de  Paris,  Comte  de  Paris, 
Qnand  nne  barbe  vous  avei,  yqra 
Seres  son  mari,  Comte  de  Paris  t" 
"  Jamaie,  jamais !"  cried  Young  France  in  a 
body  as  I  concluded,  casting  up  their  eyes  to  the 
ceiling,  in  a  prophetic  vision,  not  of  the  alliance- 
conjugal  pointed  at  in  the  lyrie,  but  of  futnie  wars, 
where  the  stains  of  Waterloo  should  be  washed  by 
English  blood  from  the  lilies  of  France. 

"  I  don't  see  that  at  all!"  said  Mr.  OcUvins 
O'MuUins,  from  county  Wicklow.  "  1  have  no 
wish  to  ^ake  disreepectfully  of  the  Qiuane  of  Eng- 
land, the  darlint!  nor  of  Louis  Philippe,  either, 
for  tiiat  matter ;  but  it's  my  opinion,  that  the  son 
of  a  bloody  onld  chate  and  tyrant  like  him  is 
good  enough — " 

"  I  differ  from  you  entirely,  OTtlulllns,"  said  I, 
without  waiting,  or,  indeed,  caring  to  hear  the  oon- 
clusion  of  his  sentence^  which,  of  course,  was  meant 
to  wind  up  with  some  drivel  about  Sassenachs  and 
treachery.  "  But  I  can't  be  bothered  arguing  the 
point  with  you  just  now ;  for  I  intend  that  our 
friend,  the  Honourable  Member  for  Guttleton 
here,  shall  read  to  us  a  charming  copy  of  verses 
which  he  has  got  in  his  pocket." 

"Verses? — II"  exclaimed  the  parliamentary 

Young  Englander,  with  well-feigned  astonishment. 

«  To  be  sure, — I  saw  yoti  sweating  away  at 

them  this  morning  on  the  beach.     Confess, — was 

it  not  something  in  Aubrey  Vere's  style  1" 

«0h,ya-a»5  snttingly!  Vewaymuohso!  But, 
^eoUjr^"  and  Young  England  modestly  drew  from 
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its  pocket  a  note-bodk,  Trbiki  which  he  read,  with  a 
voice  aii  slllcy  as  a  popular  prea6her'a,  the  following 
lines,  after  informing  us  that  they  were  entitled, 

YOUNG  ENGLAND'S  PROPHECY. 

I.        ■ 

"  When  Angel-lik«,  with  siais  and  seraphim, 

The  new-fledged  moon  in  silTer  wares  is  lying, 
And  the  sphered  orbit  of  the  planet's  hymn 

Floats  throBgh  the  cares  of  night;  and  each  replying 
To  each,  the  lacid  watchword  sends  along, — 

Oh  then,  my  sonl,  ope  tltou  the  fount  of  passion. 
And  with  the  gnsh  of  sweet,  delirious  song, 
Ponr  ont  thy  waters,  not  in  common  fashion. 
The  water-craring  meads  and  thirsty  dells  among." 

"  Oh,  bother!  what  the  diril  is  the  maning  of 
all  this  blarney  about  moons,  and  stars,  and  sera- 
phim, and  wather  V  cried  O'MuIlins. 

"  Hnsh'd  be  thy  mnrmnrs — " 
continued  Young  England. 

«  My  what?"  exclaimed  O'MuIlins.  ."You 
don't  mane  anything  personal  by  that,  do  you  ?" 

«  Come,  come,  O'MuIlins,"  said  I,  int«r(Meing ; 
"  it's  all  right.  It's  only  a  poetical  way  of  hidding 
you  hold  your  tongue."  i 

IL  ' 

"  Hnsh'd  be  thy  murmurs,  oh,  thoa  unquiet  sea  t 

Nor  longer  in  convulsire  thraldom  wrestle; 
Good  Angels  pour  their  calming  oil  on  thee 

Around  the  shadow  of  our  Monarch's  Tessel. 
Soft  be  her  path  from  England  unto  Fraaee, 

Dear  Island  Queen  !  what  heretic  dar»  chide  thee. 
For  that  thou  oom'st  not  now  with  sword  and  lance  ! 
Bridit  Una  t  Britain's  lion  wakes  beside  thee — 
YovHO  Enoland  is  thy  guard — Adrance,  fair-  Queen, 
advance ! 

in. 

"  Lo  !  the  Cathedral  gates  are  opea'd  wide. 

And  hark  !  within  the  solemn  mass  is  pealijtg. 
And  golden  censers,  wared  on  erery  side, 

FHl  the  rich  air  with  inoense,  blandly  stealing 
Upon  the  soul  1   and  there  the  window-puie, 

Bich  with  the  glow  and  vermeil  tints  of  Venice, 
Displays,  in  azure  and  in  crimson  stain, 

The  blessed  martyrdom  of  good  St.  Denys, 
Who  died — I  don't  know  how— %nt  surely  not  in  rain." 

Here  Paul  de  Kock  and  his  grisette  crossed 
themselves  devoutly  ;  and  Young  England,  regard- 
less for  a  time  of  its  brandy  and  water,  looked 
meekly  upwards,  with  hands  folded  "palm  to 
palm,  and  pointing  from  the  breast."  Young 
America  whittled  freely,  as  the  poet  continued— 
IV. 

*  New  light,  new  ttitii,  new  element,  new  joy  ! 

Oh,  balmy  thought  I  oh,  holy  inspiration  ! 
Dwell  we  no  more  on  tales  of  heathen  Troy, 

Nor  on  the  fonl  and  rancid  KeformatioB  ! 
Oh,  if  we  know  not  what  we  would  be  at. 

Let  no  reality  dim  such  delusion. 
But,  like  the  Ark  on  lonely  Ararat, 

Rest  calmly  in  the  midst  of  wild  conftisioa. 
Not  deeming  what  is  which,  but  dreaming  which  is  what. 
V. 
"  Ah,  yes  !  great  doings  are  in  store  for  tbee. 

Young  EitaLAlO) !    Child  regenerate  and  holy  t' 
Strange  blossom,  grafted  on  an  ancient  tree, 

Bom  of  mute  thought  and  mystic  melancholy  1 
Destined,  perchance,  to  plant  the  wondrous  chart 

Betwixt  rude  being  and  untrodden  vision; 
To  be  the  herald  to  the  realms  apart 

Of  other  Edens  and  of  fields  Elysian, 
Where  beauty  hath  no  Wight,  and  even  death  no  dart. 


VI. 

"  For  rond  thy  naok,  in  token  of  thy  eraed, 

A  virgin  soarf  of  saawy  white  thoa  beanst. 
And  the  pure  moral  of  tky  thoo^  and  deed 

Is  mirror'd  by  the  sable  robe  thou  weatest. 
Be  ever  thoa  I    Be  vigilant  and  true. 

Though  fools  dIsDWB  tlMe,  and  tho^^ll  wotUK^i 
chide  thee; 
And,  uadismay'd  by  phantoms  old  or  new, 

In  the  abyssmal  folds  of  wisdom  hide  thee, 
A  miracle  alike  to  Gentile  and  to  Jew  !" 

"  Well,  if  that  a'int  the  dundest  streak  of  ever- 
lasting nonsense  as  ever  I  heard,  may  I  be  stewed!' 
excUimed  the  editor  of  "  TMt  Neu  YorkScrmm: 

"  You  may  My  that ;  I  believe  you !"  stwok  is 
O'MuIlins.  "  Now,  upon  your  sowl,  as  jon  bop 
to  slape  in  glory,  did  you  mane  anything  by  it  it 

aur 

"  Oh,  ya-aa,  auttingly,"  was  all  the  ansnr 
which  the  honourable  emulator  of  Aabiey  Yen 
Touchsaied  to  this  very  natural  inq^uiry. 

"  I  feel  it  my  duty,"  here  interrupted  Frederic 
Sonlii,  "  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  sentimoiU 
of  the  poem  we  have  just  heanL  Frenchmen, 
join  me  in  the  chorus  of  the  Chanton  de  k  Jam 
Ihtneel" 

Although  the  sentiments  so  objectionable  to  die 
author  of  the  JT^MOtVe*  <fa(  2>MUshad  been  so  com- 
pletely wrapped  in  the  "  abyssmal  folds"  of  their 
own  obscurity  as  to  be  totally  undiscemibk  by  m- 
dinary  minds,  and  a  protest  was  therefore  loiiie- 
what  superfluous,  anything  to  dispel  the  lethuji; 
induced  by  the  misty  languor  of  "  Young  Engisnd's 
Prophecy  "  was  desiraUe.  We  therefore  permittid 
Soulie  to  proceed  in  full  chorus  with  his 

CHANSON  DE  LA  JfEUNE  FRANCE  I 
"  The  kings  and  qneens  are  met — ah,  b»h ! 
The  kings  and  queens — ah,  ja  ira  I 
Tliey  do  not  shrink — they  cannot  hear 
The  voice  that  whispers  in  their  ear 
The  kaaU  of  doom,  the  words  of  fear. 
Which  make  the  hearts  of  prince  and  peer 
Most  commonly  feel  rather  queery— 
Young  France  is  near  1  Young  I^oe  i«  aetr  I 
CnoRDs. 
Fntemite  I  figaUti  1  |  gf^ 
Indivisibilite  1  ) 

"  The  kings  and  queans  are  met— ah,  iMb  t 
The  kings  and  qneens — ah,  9a  in  I 
What  though  the  brave  Fiesohi's  eold. 
And  Girardin  beneath  the  mould. 
And  young  Napoleon  bought  and  ••Id, 
Our  knives  are  sharp,  our  hearts  are  bold. 
And  still  we'll  thunder,  as  of  old, 
Despite  their  foreign  arms  and  gold. 

Fraternity  I  EgaUti.l   (    sj. 

Indivisibiliti !  | 

"  The  kings  and  qneens  are  met — »h,  !>•■ ' 
The  kings  and  queens — ah,  9a  ira ! 
Let  tyrants  toil  and  plot  in  vain. 
They  shall  not  (brge  tot  us  again 
The  fetters  and  the  clanking  chain. 
While  Franco  hath  sons  to  raise  1b»  ftrwsi 
With  accents  hoarse  and,  loud  refrsio, 
A  ba$  PkiUppt  I  i  bat  la  Heine  t 

FratemUi  I  EgaHti  1  )    m, 

Indivisibiliti  1  { 

"  The  kings  and  queens  are  met— ahi  ^ 
The  kings  and  queens— ah,  fa  iia  I 
They  walk  through  Triport  uudi<B*7«> 
And  yet,  ere  now,  ia  Freedom's  aid, 
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Maduneii  mfenal  1i>t6  be«n  made  ! 
The  powder's  dry — the  train  Is  laid — 
And  up  they  go,  midst  fire  and  shade, 
like  eorki  <h>m  bottled  lemonade  I 
FnterniU  1  Eg»Ute  1   ) 
lodiTisibUiUI"  \ 


Bi$. 


"St.  Schi«m  defend  us!"  aaid  the  honoankbki 
Member  for  Gattleton,  crossing  himaelf ;  and  in  a 
tnn^rt  of  loyal  horror  he  caught  up  his  hot,  and 
would  bare  mriied  from  the  room,  followed  by 
Yoong  England  in  a  body,  but  that  their  glasses 
bad  been  newly  replenished.  Young  France 
rbonused  loader  and  louder : — 

*  Hm  kingi  and  <ia*eM  are  BMt— ah,  bab  1 
The  kjnsi  aad  qaeaaa— ah,  $a  iia  1 

Poor  idle  despots,  go  your  ways  1 

Ye  eannot  meet  Young  France's  gaie ; 

Yet  shall  yen  hear,  wfth  sore  mmtae. 

The  wur-ehaat  of  the  Marseillaise, 

Ob  oae  ortkeae  delieioMrdagre; ' 

And  thonsand  throats  the  07  shall  raise, 

Fratemiti  !  Egalite  1    )    b., 

ladivisibiliti  I  J   ^***' 

*  The  king*  and  queens  are  mat — ah,  bah  ! 
Tht  kings  and  qneens — ah,  9a  ira ! 

Soon  on  the  streeu  the  bold  Poissaide  ° 
Shall  o'er  theai  mount  resietleas  guard; 
And  in  the  crowded  BouleTurd 
■Die  Tolee^  of  £ioWi£,  (pe«Usa  bard  I) 
la  tnneful  aooents  shall  be  beard. 
Proclaiming  their  deaerred  reward, 

Fratemiti  !  EgiHti  i  \    „. 

IndiTMUUti!  |      ■• 

*11ie  kinga  and  qoeens  are  met — ah,  bah  ! 
The  kings  and  qneens— ah,  9a  ini ! 
Still  o'er  emr  beads  the  lantern  swings; 
The  gnilWUne  still  gaily  rings; 
With  seTeral  other  nlayflil  wngs, 
Somewhat  disliked  by  qneens  and  kings  t 
The  Gallie  eoek  still  flaps  Ks  wings; 
And  still  tlie  bird  of  Freedom  siH* 

Frftteraiti  1  Egalitc !  >    ». 

IndiTiaibiUa  I  j   "*^' 

'The  kiafs  and  queen*  aN  met — ah,  Iwb  t 

The  kings  and  queens— ab,  fa  ira ! 

A  hat PkUippt I  abat  (hiuot ! 

A  baa  with  Angleterre  also, 

And  erery  other  foreign  foe; 

And  every  man  and  King  we  knew. 

That  would  resist  their  orerthMW  i 

Tb*  thnme,  the  altar,  down  must  ga 

To  the  infernal  shades  below. 

Then  let  Young  France  her  trumpet  blow  I 

Ataueti,  Memntn,  ckamta  kaut! 

Fratemiti  I  EgaUte  1   1    ,>■. 

IndiTisibUiti!"  J  ^• 

The  nproar  that  followed  thu  fine  buvt  of  m- 
pablican  enthusiasm  is  inconceivahle.  At  length 
the  scions  of  Young  Ftahce  fell  back  exhaosted 
into  their  seats,  and  called  passionately  for  «m 
foeri !  Yes !  these  ferocious  gentlemen,  to  whom 
carnage  and  desolation  seemed  to  be  meat  and 
drink,  as  the  sight  of  Sackerson  looM  was  to  Maa- 
ter  Slender,  actually  condescended  to  solace  them- 
•dvcs  with  this  "  so  potent"  beverage. 

"AUuUm  let  gen*  de  rEmt^-  premihmttnt 
U*An^ai$l» 

*Yes,downwith the  Sassenach!" dioutedO'Mul- 
lini^  lookiqg  with  ominons  ferocity  towards  the 
honmirable  member  for  Gntletton  and  his  friends^ 
''the  trcaeherons  and  blood-thirsty  Sosseqach! 


Not  tliat  I  agree  entirely  with  Mister  Soulie  about 
upsetting  thrones  and  altars  like  whisky  bottles  at 
awake.  Barring  O'Connell,  there's  not  a  more 
loyal  man  or  a  better  Catholic,  or  a  gentieman  of 
a  more  quiet  and  paceful  nature,  than  myself. 
Bat  I  say,  Down  with  the  Sassenach !  llew  them 
down,  root  and  branch !  Think  of  Mnllaghmast, 
and  baste  the' tyrants  with  their  own  sauce !  Lave 
not  a  man  of  them  in  the  land  ! 

"  They  came  across  the  ware, 

Said  the  Shan  Van  Voght, 

They  came  across  the  wave. 

Said  the  Stam  Van  Voght, 

They  eame  across  the  ware. 

But  to  plunder  and  enslave, 

And  should  find  a  robber's  grave. 

Said  the  Shan  Van  Voght." 

"  Really,"  I  exclaimed,  seeing  that  O'MuUins 
was  becoming  a  bore,  "  I  cannot  allow  any  man 
to  take  the  treatment  of  the  Sassenach  out  of  my 
own  hands.  The  subject  is  sacred  to  me.'  In  me 
the  wrongs  of  Scotland,  at  the  hands  of  the  Saite- 
m«eh  Poeipttddinach,  are  struggling  for  «  voice. 
Long,  too  long,  have  they  been  mnte.  But  it  waa 
the  silence  not  of  contentment,  but  of  despair  ■ 
The  terrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below." 

"Hodi  M>e_  dot  Junge  Sehottland ! "  cried  a 
Hridelberger,  who  had  by  this  time  piit  himself 
considerably  in  beer. 

"My  respected  Mend  O'MuUins  has  talked  to 
you  of  Mnllaghmast  1  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  deeds 
were  done  there  as  frightful  as  the  name,  which  I 
thank  my  kind  stars  I  never  heard  of  to  this  hoar. 
Bat  what  is  Mmllaghmast  to  Glencoe  ?  Oh,  Saxon 
cruelty  I  bow  it  cheers  my  heart  in  all  ita  n^isery  to 
think  that  yon  dare  not  attempt  sncli  a  deed  again  I 
Mnllaghmast  indeed  !  Who  ever  dreams  of  Mol- 
lagfamast  7  But  Uie  shriek  that  rung  along  the 
bhiok  precipices  of  Glencoe  still  comes  wafted  to 
oar  eara  on  the  whisky  •flavoured  breeses  of  those 
londy  mountaiaa.  la  not  the  memory  of  Flodden 
•till  green  in  our  hearts— the  heather  of  Culloden 
itai  red  with  the  best  blood  of  Scotland  ?  Our 
aaelent  eaatkt^  are  they  not  riven  with  the  scars 
■earned  in  their  battered  walla  by  the  artillery  of 
CiwnweU  and  his  butchers  %" 

"Ml,  to  be  sure  and  they  ate!"  howled  O'Mal- 
Mm;  "sorehe'cbnv'  abrache  in  their  battlements.'" 

"  Ami  diall  we  not  then  have  vengeancet  What 
tiMagh  the  Saaaenach  women  shroud  their  shrink- 
iaf  show  Mars  in  our  shawls,  and  their  men  clothe 
tkair  extnmities  in  our  plaidings  ?  We  want  not 
tlmfar  gold,  while  oar  honour  is  unavenged.  No, 
let  GahshWH  mingle  her  lamentations  With  tl)e 
Bivnnura  of  the  Tweed,  and  Dundee  pour  her  sor- 
rows to  the  Tay ;— yea,  though  Paisley  mourn  and 
the  Gorbals  rttuse  to  be  comforted,  Scotland  mutt 
have  vengeance!  Nor  shall  we  want  onr  bards  to  fire 
our  hearts  to  slaughter.  Listen,  and  yon  shall 
know  that  Young  Scotland  has  a  voice  for  slaaghte r 
as  powerful  as  the  Shan  Van  Voght,  or  any  other 
Irish  Sennachie !" 

With  this  I  broke  away  into  the  following 
(hapeody,  of  which  any  party  of  gentlemen  who 
hftve  a  taste  for  rebellion  may  avail  tbetnaelret^  ■• 
tbey  aee  fitting— • 
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WAR-CHANT  OF  YOUNG  SCOTLAND. 

"  We  eonM,  we  oomr, 

With  trumpet  and  drum. 
With  muaket  and  sword  and  spear; 

And  the  Highland  host. 

And  the  Lowland's  boast. 
And  the  Lothians'  pride  are  here. 

When  the  stars  are  slack. 

And  the  night  is  black. 
And  the  moon  is  on  the  wane. 

And  the  heavy  shroud 

Of  the  threatening  cloud 
Is  charged  with  the  mist  and  rain; 

Well  marshal  our  men 

In  th«  io«k7  gUa, 
Whei«  the  stiwui  if  howfely  brawling, 

And  the  raven's  eroak. 

From  the  blaated  oak 
To  its  SttUen  mate  is  calling. 

Onr  banner  wall  raise. 

As  in  former  days. 
In  the  days  of  aold  langsyne, 

When  the  northern  spear 

Bfoaght  wail  and  fear 
T*  (ke  banks  of  the  sluggish  Tyne  1 

Well  pay  them  the  debt, 

That  we  owe  them  yet 
For  the  bloody  ileld  of  Floddbn, 

And  the  hearts  that  died 

On  the  barren  side 
Of  thy  hated  heath,  Culloden  ! 

For  we  loathe  the  view 

Of  the  Saxon  erew. 
And  their  poffered  lore  we  ipntn, 

And  they'll  find  us  quite 

Ai  strong  in  the  fight, 
As  tlMy  did  at  Bannockbuiuc  I 

We^  sing  than  the  song 

Of  Wallaob  strong. 
And  well  join  in  the  lusty  choroii, 

When  the  Lion  Rkd 

Is  orer  our  head, 
And  tile  English  foe  before  ns  ! 

We  hate  the  cant 

or  their  CoTenaat, 
Aad  the  Union  Jaek  we  spit ««. 

Who'd  rather  not 

Die  a  rebel  Scot, 
Than  live  as  a  mongrel  Briton  ! 

No  longer  well  wait. 

But  at  Carlisle  eate 
Our  flag  once  more  displaying, 

We'll  1st  them  hear 

Youra  Scotland's  cheer, 
With  the  bagpipes  wUdly  playing  I 

Then  over  onr  bead. 

Let  the  Lion  Rbd, 
tl6»,t  ont,  with  winds  to  fan  her. 

And  shame  and  disgrace 

To  the  Saxon  race. 
And  down  with  the  British  banner  1 " 

TS«  Mnttments  of  this  song  were  preelseir  of 
lk«  kind  to  enrapture  my  audience.  Young  Eng- 
lutd  »lone  grew  pale  in  the  face,  and  seemed  to 
have  some  doubts  whether  I  was  mad,  or  joking. 
Ifellowed  up  my  war-chant  with  a  long  detail  of  in- 
jniiflS  which  Scotland  had  sustained  in  consequence 
•f  the  Union, — the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Royalty, 
and  of  a  separate  legislature,  with  the  scandalous 
iimination  of  places  and  pensions  consequent 
thereon,  and  other  such  like  wrongs  of  which 
S«otland  does  not  complain,  because  she  knows 
veil  that,  like  Ireland,  she  made  the  best  of  the 


bargain.  I  had  reached  the  passage  with  whidi 
this  paper  started,  and  our  party  were  in  the  full 
blaze  of  sedition  and  anarchy,  when  M.  Auljtr,  the 
composer,  entered  the  room  in  considerable  agita- 
tion. 

"  What  shall  I  do  for  a  poet  ?"  he  exclaimed, 
after  the  first  salutations  were  over.  "  The  King 
insists  that  I  shall  have  a  eantate  upon  the  visit  of 
her  Britannic  Majesty  ready  by  to-morrow.  I  sav 
to  the  King,  *  Sire,  I  have  no  poetry  to  compose  to.' 
— '  Get  some,  then  ;  for  I  must  have  the  eatUau; 
was  his  answer.  Oh,  where  shall  I  find  a  poet?" 
Twenty  voices  at  least  proffered  instant  ser- 
vice. High-minded  zealots  I  They  hated  mon- 
archies and  despots, — ^there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
that, — and  yet  they  were  like  to  tear  each  other  to 
pieces  for  the  honour  of  writing  the  pan^yric 
wanted. 

At  first  my  friend  Anber  did  not  recognise  me 
in  my  Young  Scotland  costume  ;  bnt  when  I  in- 
troduced myself  to  him,  and  offered  to  relieve  hin 
from  his  difiiculty,  he  was  only  too  glad  to  escsjie 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  rival  bards  by  accepting 
my  offer.  Soulii  was  frantic,  and  vowed  thst 
Auber's  next  opera  should  be  hissed  into  annihi- 
lation. 

"  Gentlemm,  one  and  all !"  I  said,  as  I  rose  to 
leave  the  room  for  the  Chatean  d'Eu,  "  a  fair  good 
night  I  And  ere  next  we  meet,  may  Young  France 
have  shaved  and  cleaned  its  teeth ;  may  Young 
Germany  have  forsworn  beer  and  tobacco-pipes ; 
Young  America  learnt  manners  ;  Young  Ireland 
taken  to  habits  of  honesty  and  sober  living ;  Yonng 
England  renounced  mysticism, '  furmety,  and  sour 
faces ;'  and  may  yon  all  be  married,  and  minding 
your  own  affairs,  in  place  of  cobbling  Constitutioiu! 
As  for  Young  Scotland,  it  has  too  much  work  on 
hand  to  have  time  to  talk,  and  is  too  thankful  for 
peace  to  rake  up  the  embers  of  old  feuds,  or  to  seek 
to  unrivet  the  links  which  ages  of  civilisstion 
have  been  required  to  form." 

The  Regenerators  looked  extremely  foolish,  as 
I  left  the  room  arm-in-arm  with  Auber,  to  whom 
I  handed,  in  less  than  an  hour  from  that  time,  an 
ode  which  Dryden  would  not  have  blushed  to  own. 
I  put  its  merits  thus  modestly,  because,  from  its 
being  royal  property,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  pub- 
lish it ;  and  the  public  will,  therefore,  have  no 
opportunity  of  giving  it  the  same  character.  The 
loss  is  great ;  bnt  I  am  able  to  compensate  it  in 
some  measure  by  a  ballad  on  the  subject  of  the 
Royal  Visit  to  France,  which  has  received  the 
sanction  of  royal  favour. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening.  The  moon  was  par- 
ing the  ocean  with  a  glancing  frost-work  of  silrer; 
and  we  stood  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Koyal 
Yacht — ^Lord  Aberdeen  and  I— discoursing  of  mat- 
ters various.  The  subject  of  poetry  was  broached, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  difficulty  of 
treating,  poetically,  events  occurring  under  our 
own  eye.  "For  instance,"  said  his  lordship, 
"  this  meetmg  of  the  two  greatest  Powers  in  En- 
rope,  marking  a  new  era,  as  it  does,  in  European 
civilisation  ;  how  difficult  would  it  be  to  produce  a 
poem  which  should  combine  accuracy  of  detailsi 
and  points  of  character,  with  that  sort  of  shadowy 
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lustre,  withont  which  poetry,  no  matter  how  in- 

genious  the  rhythm,  becomeB  actuEil  prose." 

*<  DiflScult,  I  grant  yon,  my  Lord,"  was  my  re- 
ply ;  "  but  not  impossible.  Talce  our  old  ballads. 
Xhe  events  they  record  were  mostly  stories,  in 
"Vvliich,  perhaps,  the  nameless  ballad-maker  was  an 
actor.  They  are  moulded  out  of  '  the  commonest 
Ihings  that  round  us  lie  ;'  and  yet  they  are  the 
quintessence  of  poetry.  My  hand  has  some  cun- 
ning in  verse  ;  and  if  your  lordship  will  listen,  I 
sliall  read  you  a  rude  outline  of  a  ballad  which  I 
liave  been  scratching  in  my  note-book." 
"  My  dear  Bon  1  I  shall  be  delighted." 
We  sat  down,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  harvest- 
moon,  I  read 

THE  <iUEEN  IN  PRANCE. 

AN  ANCIENT  SCOTTIBH  BAI4-AD. 

PART  1. 

It  fell  upon  the  Angnst  month. 

When  landsmen  bid*  at  hame, 
That  OUT  gude  Queen  went  out  t*  sail 

Upon  the  saut-sea  feem. 

And  she  has  taen  the  silk  and  gowd. 

The  like  wu  never  seen ; 
And  she  has  taen  the  Prince  Albert, 

And  the  bauld  Ijord  Aberdeen. 

"  Yese  bide  at  hame.  Lord  Wellington : 

Ye  dauma  gang  wi'  me ; 
For  ye  hae  been  anoe  in  the  Isad  o'  Franee, 

And  that's  enench  for  ye. 

"  Yese  bide  at  hame,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
To  gather  the  red  and  the  white  menie ; 

And  see  that  my  men  dinna  eat  me  np 
At  Windsor  wi'  their  glnttonie." 

They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league, — 

A  leagne,  but  barely  twa. 
When  the  lift  grew  dark,  uid  (he  waves  grew  wan. 

And  the  wind  began  to  blaw. 

"  0  weel,  weel  may  the  waters  rise. 

In  welcome  o'  tbeir  Qaeen : 
What  gars  ye  look  sae  white,  Albert, 

What  malces  yonr  e'e  sae  green  V 

"  My  heart  is  sick,  my  heid  is  sair, 
Gie  me  a  glass  o'  the  gude  brandie  : 

To  set  my  foot  on  the  braid  green  sward, 
I'd  gie  the  half  o'  my  yearly  fee. 

"  It's  sweet  to  hunt  the  sprightly  hare 
On  the  bonny  slopes  o'  Windsor  lea, 

But  O,  it's  ill  to  bear  the  tbnd 
And  pitching  o'  tiie  eant,  sant  sea !" 

And  aye  they  sailed,  and  aye  they  sailed, 

Till  EngUuid  sank  behind, 
And  over  to  the  coast  of  France 

They  drave  before  the  wind. 

Then  up  and  spak  the  King  o'  France, 

Was  birling  at  the  wine  ; 
"  0  wha  may  be  the  gay  ladye, 

That  owns  that  ship  sae  fine  I 

"  And  wha  may  be  that  bonny  lad 

That  looks  saa  pale  and  wwl 
I'll  wad  my  lands  o'  Picardie. 

That  be 's  nae  Englishman  !" 

Then  up  and  spak  an  auld  French  lord, 

Was  sitting  beneath  his  knee, 
"  It  is  the  Queen  o'  braid  England 

That's  come  across  the  sea." 

"  And  0  an'  it  be  England's  Queen, 

She's  welcome  here  the  day; 
I'd  rather  hae  her  for  a  friend 

Than  for  a  deadly  fae. 


"  Gae,  kill  the  eeiook  in  the  yard, 

The  auld  sow  in  the  stye, 
And  bake  for  her  the  brocUt  ealf, 

Bnt  and  the  paddock-pie  I" 

And  he  has  gane  until  the  ship. 

As  snne  as  it  drew  aear, 
And  he  has  ta'en  her  by  the  hand— 

"  Ye're  kmdly  welcome  here  1" 

And  syne  he  kissed  her  on  ae  cheek. 

And  syne  upon  the  ither ; 
And  be  ea'ed  her  his  sister  dear, 

And  sheca'ed  him  her  brither. 

"  Light  donn,  light  dona  now,  I»dye  n^'t 

Light  dean  upon  the  shore  ; 
Nae  English  king  has  trodden  here 

This  tiionsaud  years  and  more." 

"  And  gin  I  lighted  on  yonr  land, 
As  light  to.'  weel  I  may, 

0  am  I  f^e  to  feast  wi'  you. 
And  free  to  oome  and  gaet " 

And  he  has  sworn  by  the  Haly  Rood, 
And  the  blaok  stane  o'  DnmUane, 

That  she  is  free  to  come  and  gae 
Till  twenty  days  are  gane. 

"  I've  lippen'd  to  a  Frenchman's  ajtb," 

Said  gude  Lord  Aberdeen ; 
"  But  I'll  never  lippen  to  it  again, 

Sae  lang  's  the  grass  is  green, 

"  Yet  gae  yonr  ways,  my  soreieign  lje|*, 

Since  better  may  na  be; 
The  wee  bit  bairns  are  safe  at  hame. 

By  the  blessing  o'  Maria !" 

Then  doun  she  lighted  frae  the  ship. 

She  lighted  safe  and  sound  ; 
And  glad  was  our  good  Prince  Albert 

To  step  upon  the  ground. 

"  Is  that  your  Queen,  my  Lord,"  sb«  said, 
"  That  auld  and  buirdly  dame  t 

1  see  the  crown  upon  her  heid  ; 
But  I  dinna  ken  her  name." 

And  she  has  kiss'd  the  Frenehuan's  Queen, 

And  eke  her  daughters  three. 
And  gi'en  her  hand  to  the  yonng  Prince* 

That  knted  upon  the  knee. 

And  she  has  {pane  to  the  proud  eastie. 

That's  biggit  beside  the  sea : 
But  aye  when  she  thought  o'  the  bainu  at  haiie. 

The  tear  was  in  her  e'e. 

She  gied  the  King  the  Cheshire  cheese 

But  and  the  porter  fine  ; 
And  he  gi'ed  her  the  puddock-pies 

But  and  the  blude-red  wine. 

Then  up  and  spake  the  dourest  Prince, 

An  Admiral  was  he  ; 
"  Let 's  keep  the  Qneen  «'  F-"c1m''  here, 

Sin'  better  may  na  be  1 

"  0  mony  is  the  dainty  kinf 

That  we  hae  trappit  ben  ; 
And  mony  is  the  English  yerl 

That's  in  our  dungeons  drew  ! " 

"  You  lee,  yon  lee,  ye  graceless  leeq, 

Sae  loud  s  I  bear  ye  lee  I 
There  never  yet  was  Englishman 

That  came  to  skaitb  by  me. 

"  Gae  out,  gae  out,  ye  fausa  traitor ! 

Gae  out  until  the  street ; 
It's  shame  that  Kings  and  Queens  should  sit 

Wi'  sio  a  knave  at  meat ! " 

Then  up  and  raise  the  young  Frendh  Loid, 

In  wrath  and  hie  disdain — 

"  0  ye  may  sit,  and  ye  may  eat 

Your  puddock-pies  alaue  1 
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YOUNG  SCOTLAND;  OR,  AN  EVENING  AT  TREPORT. 


**  Bat  were  I  jn  my  ain  gods  diip. 

And  Miling  vri'  the  wind, 
And  did  I  m«et  wi'  uld  Napier, 

I'd  tell  him  o'  my  mind." 

0  then  the  QneeB  lenoh  loud  and  lang, 
And  her  e<rfonr  went  and  came  ; 

"  Gin  ye  met  wi'  Charlie  on  the  aea, 
Ye'd  wish  yeraell  at  hame !" 

And  aye  they  birlit  at  the  wine, 

And  drahk  right  merrilie. 
Till  the  auld  cock  craw'd  in  the  castle-yatd. 

And  the  Abbey  bell  stmck  three. 
The  Qneen  she  gaed  nntil  her  bed, 

And  Prince  Albert  likewise  ; 
And  the  last  word  that  gay  ladye  said 

Was—"  O  thae  pnddock-piei !" 

PART  II. 

The  sun  was  hiie  within  the  lift 

Afore  the  French  King  raise ; 
And  syne  he  lonped  nntil  his  sack. 

And  warslit  on  his  claes. . 

«  Gae  np,  gae  np,  my  little  foot-page, 

Gae  np  until  the  toon  ; 
And  gin  ye  meet  wi'  the  auld  Harper, 

Be  sure  ye  bring  him  doun." 
And  he  has  met  wi'  the  auld  Harper  ; 

0  hnt  his  een  were  red  ; 

And  the  binitag  o'  a  swarm  o'  bees 
Was  singing  in  his  held. 

«  Alaok  I  alack ! "  the  Harper  said, 
"  That  this  should  e'er  hae  been ! 

1  danma  gang  before  my  liege, 
For  I  was  fou  yestreen." 

"  It's  ye  maiin  come,  ye  auld  Harper : 

Ye  dauma  tarry  lang : 
The  King  is  just  d«mentit-Uke 

For  wanting  o'  a  sang." 
And  when  he  came  to  the  King's  chamber. 

He  lontit  on  his  knee, 
"  O  what  may  be  your  gracious  will 

Wi'  an  auld,  frail  man  like  me  t " 
"  1  want  a  sang.  Harper,"  he  said, 

"  I  want  a  sang  richt  speedilie ; 
And  gfn  ye  dinna  make  a  sang, 

1 11  hang  ye  up  on  the  gallows  tree." 

"  1  eanna  do't,  my  liege,"  he  said. 

"  Hae  mercy  on  my  auld  gray  hair  I 
But  gin  that  I  had  got  the  words, 

1  think  that  I  might  mak  the  air." 

"  And  wha's  to  mak  the  words,  fknse  loon. 

When  minstrels  we  hare  barely  twa; 
And  Lamartiue  is  in  Paris  tonn, 

And  Victor  Hugo  tu  a«ra!" 
*  The  dell  may  gang  for  Lamartine, 

And  flie  awa  wi'  auld  Hngo, 
For  a  better  minstrel  than  them  baith 

Within  this  very  tonn  I  know. 

"  O  kens  my  liege  the  gude  Walter, — 
At  hame  they  ca'  him  Bon  GuALTiBRt— 

He'll  rhyme  »ny  day  wi'  True  Thomas, 
And  he  is  in  the  castle  here." 

The  French  King  first  he  lauohit  lond. 
And  syne  did  he  begin  to  sing : — 

"  My  e'en  are  auld,  and  my  heart  is  oanld, 
Or  I  suld  hae  known  the  minstrel's  King. 

•■  Gae  take  to  him  this  ring  o'  gowd. 
And  this  mantle  o'  the  silk  sae  fine. 

And  bid  him  m«k  a  maister  sang 
For  his  sorereign  ladye's  sake  and  mine." 

"  I  winna  take  the  gowden  ring, 
Nor  yet  the  mantle  fine : 


But  I'll  mak  the  saog  fbr  my  ladye's  sake. 
And  for  a  cup  of  wine." 

The  Qneen  was  sitting  at  the  cards. 

The  King  ahint  her  back. 
And  aye  stw  deal'd  the  red  hononrs 
'   And  aye  she  deal'd  the  bUusk ; 

And  syne  unto  the  dourest  Prince 

Sie  spake  richt  conrteonslie : — 
"  Now  will  ye  play.  Lord  Admiral, 

Now  will  ye  play  wi'  me  I" 

The  doorest  Prinee  he  bit  his  Up, 
Aad  his  brow  was  hUxk  as  glanr: 

"  Hie  oidy  game  that  ever  I  jitj 
Is  the  blmdy  game  o'  war ! " 

"  And  gin  ye  play  at  that,  young  man. 

It  weel  may  cost  ye  sair ; 
Ye'd  better  stick  to  the  game  at  cards. 

For  yon  11  win  nae  boaenrs  there ! " 

The  King  he  lench,  and  the  Q^een  she  leoch 

Till  the  tears  ran  blithely  doun; 
But  the  Admiral  he  rared  and  swore. 

Till  they  kicked  him  firae  the  room. 

The  Harper  caase,  and  the  Harper  sang. 

And  O  but  they  were  tain; 
For  when  he  had  sung  the  gude  saog  twice. 

They  called  for  it  again. 

It  was  the  sang  o'  the  Field  o'  G«wd 

In  the  d»s  of  auld  langsyne. 
When  bauld  King  Henry  crossed  the  seas 

Wi'  his  brither  king  to  dine. 

And  aye  he  harped,  and  aye  he  carped, 

^11  ap  the  Qneen  she  sprang — 
« I II  wad  a  County  Palatine, 

Gnde  Walter  made  that  sang." 

Three  days  had  come,  three  days  had  gane. 

The  fonrth  began  to  fa'. 
When  our  gnde  Queen  to  tiie  Frenchman  said, 

"  It's  time  I  was  awa! 

*  O,  bonny  are  the  fields  o'  France, 

And  sanly  diapa  the  rain; 
Bat  my  baimies  are  in  Windsor  Tower, 

And  greeting  a'  their  lane. 

"  Now  ye  maun  come  to  me.  Sir  King, 

As  I  have  come  to  ye; 
And  a  benison  upon  your  held 

For  a'  your  oonrtesie ! " 

Now  be  has  ta'en  her  lily  white  hand 

And  pnt  it  to  his  lip. 
And  he  has  ta'en  her  to  the  straad 

And  left  her  in  her  ship. 

«  Will  ye  come  back,  sweet  bard,"  be  cried, 

"  Will  ye  come  kindly  here. 
When  the  lift  is  blue,  and  the  UTWoeks  shig. 

In  the  spring-time  o'  the  year!" 

«  It's  I  would  blithely  come,  ay  Lord, 

To  see  ye  in  the  spring ; 
It's  I  would  blithely  rentnre  back. 

But  fin  ae  little  thing. 

"  It  iana  that  the  winds  are  rude. 

Or  that  the  waters  rise. 
Bat  I  lo'e  the  roasted  beef  at  haase. 

And  no  thae  pnddock-piea ! " 

Loud  and  hysterical  knghter  from  bebbdib 
companion  huled  the  oondiuion  of  this  essaj  up- 
on the  ancient  ballad.  We  had  heen  oreiheu^ 
Lord  Aberdeen  mshed  forward. 

"Good  heavqu!"  I  heard  him  exdaim.  *!(■ 
herNajcaty!" 
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THE  MARQUIS  DE  CUSTINE'S  EMPIRE  OF  THE  CZAR. 

(Ckmcludtdfrom  page  648  of  our  October  Number.  J 


It  is  now  proper  that  we  first  see  the  Russian 

peasantry  through  the  spectacles  of  M.  de  Custine. 

About  ten  leagues  fitom  Petersburg,  on  his  way 

to  Schlusselburg,  he  entered,  for  the  first  time,  a 

kind  of  inn,  of  which  he  tells. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  the  peasants  in  their 
own  houses.  An  inunense  wooden  shed,  plank  walls  on 
tbree  sides,  plank  flooring  and  plank  ceiling,  formed  the 
hall  of  entrance,  and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
rustic  dwelling.  Notwithstandiug  the  free  currents  of 
air,  I  found  it  redolent  of  that  odour  of  onions,  cabbages, 
iind  old  greasy  leather,  which  Russian  villages  and  Rus- 
tiian  villagers  invariably  exhale. 
_  A  superb  stallion,  tied  to  a  post,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  several  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  difficult 
task  of  shoeing  him.  The  magnificent  but  untractable 
animal  belonged,  I  was  told,  to  the  stud  of  a  neighbour- 
ing lord.  The  eight  persons  who  were  endeavouring  to 
manage  him,  all  displayed  a  figure,  a  costume,  and  a 
countenance  that  was  striking.  The  population  of  the 
provinces  adjommg  the  capital  is  not,  however,  hand- 
some :  it  is  not  even  Russian,  being  much  mixed  with 
the  race  of  the  Finns,  who  resemble  the  Laplanders. 

They  tell  me  that  in  the  interior  of  the  empire  I  shall 
find  perfect  models  of  Grecian  statues,  several  of  which 
1  have  indeed  already  seen  in  Petersburg,  where  the 
nobles  ate  often  attended  by  the  men  bom  on  their  dis- 
tant estates. 

A  lowand  confined  room  adjoined  this  immense  shed.  It 
reminded  me  of  the  cdbin  of  some  river  boat ;  walls,  ceiling, 
floor,  seats,  and  tables,  were  all  of  wood,  rudely  hewn. 
The  smell  of  cabbage  and  pitch  was  extremely  powerful. 

In  this  retreat,  almost  deprived  of  air  and  light — ^for 
the  doors  were  low,  and  the  windows  extremely  small — 
I  found  an  old  woman  bnsy  serving  tea  to  four  or  five 
bearded  peasants,  clothed  in  pelisses  of  sheep-skin,  the 
wool  of  which  is  turned  inwards;  for  it  has  already,  and 
for  some  days  past,  become  rather  cold.*  Tliese  men 
were  of  short  stature.  Their  leather  pelisses  were 
rather  tasteftil ;  but  they  were  very  ill  scented  :  I  know 
nothing  except  the  perfumes  of  the  nobles  that  could  be 
more  so.  On  the  table  stood  a  bright  copper  kettle  and 
a  teapot.  The  tea  is  always  of  good  quality,  well  made, 
and,  if  it  is  not  preferred  pure,  good  milk  is  everywhere 
to  be  obtained.  This  elegant  beverage  served  up  in 
bams — I  say  bams,  for  politeness-sake — reminds  me  of 
the  chocolate  of  the  Spaniards.  It  forms  one  of  the 
thousand  contrasts  with  which  the  traveller  is  struck  at 
every  step  he  takes  among  these  two  people,  equally 
eiugnlar,  though  in  many  of  their  ways  as  difibrent  as 
the  climates  they  inhabit. 

I  haTe  often  said  that  the  Russian  people  have  a  sen- 
timent of  the  picturesque  ;  among  the  groups  of  men  and 
animals  that  surrounded  me  in  this  interior  of  a  Russian 
farm-house,  a  painter  would  have  found  subjects  for  seve- 
ral charming  pictures. 

The  red  or  bine  shirt  of  the  peasants  is  buttoned 
over  the  collar-bone,  and  drawn  close  round  the  loins  by 
a  girdle,  above  which  it  lies  in  antique  folds,  and  below 
forms  an  open  tanio  that  fitlls  over  the  pantaloon.  The 
long  Persian  robe,  often  left  open,  which,  when  the  men 
do  not  work,  partly  covers  this  blouse;  the  hair  worn 
long,  and  parted  on  the  forehead,  but  shaved  close  be- 
hind rather  higher  than  the  nape,  so  as  to  discover  M 
the  strength  of  the  neck — does  not  this  form  an  original 
and  graceful  picture  !  The  wild,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
gentle  expression  of  the  Russian  peasants,  also  possesses 
graee  :  their  elegant  forms,  their  suppleness,  their  broad 
shoulders,  the  sweet  smile  of  their  month,  the  mixture 
of  tenderness  and  ferocity  which  is  discernible  in  their 
wild  and  melancholy  look,  render  their  general  ap- 
pearance as  difierent  from  that  of  our  labourers  as 

*  Thio  is  the  Irt  of  August, 
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the  land  they  cultivate  difiiers  from  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Everything  is  new  here  for  a  stranger.  The  natives 
possess  a  certain  charm,  which  can  be  felt,  though  not 
expressed  :  it  is  the  oriental  languor,  combined  with 
the  romantic  reverie  of  a  northern  people ;  and  all  this 
is  exhibited  in  an  uncultured  yet  noble  form,  which  im- 
parts to  it  the  merit  of  a  primitive  endowment.  These 
people  inspire  much  more  interest  than  confidence.  The 
common  orders  in  Russia  are  amusing  knaves  :  they 
may  be  easily  led  if  they  are  not  deceived;  but  as  soon 
as  they  see  that  their  masters  or  their  masters'  agents 
lie  more  than  themselves,  they  plunge  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  falsehood  and  meanness.  They  who  would 
civilize  a  people  must  themselves  possess  worth  of  char- 
acter— the  barbarism  of  the  serf  accuses  the  corruptness 
of  the  noble 

Dirtiness  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  country;  but  thai 
of  the  houses  and  the  clothes  strikes  me  more  than  that 
of  the  individuals.  The  Russians  take  much  care  of 
their  persons.  Their  vapour  baths,  it  is  true,  appear  to 
us  disgusting;  and  I  should  for  myself  much  prefer  the 
contact  of  pure  water;  still  these  boiling  fogs  cleanse  and 
strengthen  the  body,  though  they  wrinkle  the  skin  pre* 
maturely.  By  virtue  of  their  use,  the  peasants  may  bd 
often  seen  with  clean  beards  and  hair,  when  as  much 
cannot  be  said  for  their  garments.  Warm  clothing  costs 
money,  and  has  to  be  worn  a  long  time.  The  rooms, 
also,  in  which  they  think  only  of  protecting  themselves 
from  the  cold,  are  necessarily  less  aired  than  those  of 
southern  people.  Of  the  air  that  purifies,  the  Russians 
are  deprived  for  nine  months  in  the  year;  so  that  their 
dirtiness  is  rather  the  inevitable  efibct  of  their  climate 
than  of  their  negligence. 

In  some  districts,  the  workpeople  wear  a  cap  of  blue 
cloth,  bulging  out  in  the  shape  of  a  balloon.  Tbej  havd 
several  other  species  of  head-dress,  all  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  showing  good  taste  as  compared  with  the  saucy 
aifectation  of  negligence  risible  among  the  lower  orders 
in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

When  they  work  bare-headed,  they  remedy  the  in- 
convenience of  their  long  hair  by  binding  it  with  a  kind 
of  diadem,  or  fillet  made  of  a  riband,  a  wreath  of  msbes, 
or  of  some  other  simple  material,  always  placed  with 
care,  and  which  looks  well  on  the  young  people;  for  the 
men  of  this  race  have  in  general  finely-formed;  oval 
heads,  so  that  their  working  head-dress  becomes  an  or-- 
nament.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  women  I  All 
whom  I  have  hitherto  seen  have  appeared  to  me  repul- 
sive. I  had  hoped  in  this  excursion  to  have  met  some 
fiiir  villagers ;  bnt  here,  as  at  Petersburg,  they  are  broad 
and  short  in  figure,  and  they  gird  their  forms  at  the 
shoulders,  a  little  above  the  bosom,  which  spreads  freely 
under  the  petticoat.  It  is  hideous  !  Add  to  this  vol- 
untary deformity  large  men's  boots,  and  a  species  of 
riding  coat,  or  jacket  of  sheep's-skin,  similar  to  the  pe- 
lisses of  their  husbands,  but,  doubtless  through  a  laud- 
able economy,  much  less  gracefully  cut,  and  far  more 
worn;  falling,  indeed,  literally  in  rags — such  is  their 
toilette.  Assuredly  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
the  fair  sex  so  completely  dispenses  with  coquettish 
finery  as  in  Rnssia,  (I  speak  only  of  the  female  peasants 
and  of  the  comer  of  the  land  that  I  have  seen.)  Never- 
theless these  women  are  the  mothers  of  the  soldiers  of 
which  the  emperor  is  so  proud,  and  of  the  handsome 
coachmen  of  the  streets  of  Petersburg. 

This  may  suiBce  as  the  expression  of  the  Mar- 
quis's estimate  of  the  jAytiqtie  of  the  Russians, 
which  he  repeats,  with  some  other  opinions  on  Ca<- 
tholicity  and  despotism,  even  unto  "  damnably 
iteration."  Yet  are  his  sentiments  often  geneions 
and  just,  however  paradoxical  some  of  his  mystical 
revelations  may  sound.  The  preservation  of  the 
unity  of  the  Greek  Church,  of  the  common  faitji 
^  ■  3M 
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of  the  whole  empire,  is  the  caie  and  boast  of  the 
Emperor ;  jret  it  k  from  aectarion  feeUngs,  from 
religious  disaenstong,  thatM.  de  Custine  anticipates 
social  leTolntion  in  Russia,  ai  soon  as  its  people 
are  unmuziled.  Then  the  confusion  of  Babel  will 
iuise  afresh  Upon  the  earth. 

What  passes  under  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  is, 
however,  more  satisfactory  than  his  divinations ; 
and  his  sketches  on  his  way  to  Moscow  are  in  the 
best  style  of  the  Work,  as  a  book  of  travels  in 
Russia,  and  not  one  or  speculations  and  guesses 
about  the  probable  destiny  of  this  unwieldy  empire. 
Here  we  hate  the  Marquis  not  half-way  on  his 
journey,  and  with  the  akle  of  hits  strong  English 
travelUng-earriage  broken  by  those  execrable 
roiulB,  which  had  been  represented  to  him  as  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  accident  was  partly 
owing  to  that  rapid  driving  which  is  practised  over 
&U  Russia,  every  man  imitating  the  Emperor  when 
on  the  road,  in  eagerness  to  "go  a-head."  It  is  sur- 
prising that  the  Ekiglish  aristocracy  have  not  yet 
begun  to  import  Russian  eoachmen,  as  the  higher 
bobility  of  France  and  Germany  now  do  English 
jockeys,  and  as  English  ladies  do  French  waiting- 
maids.  But  before  the  Russian  of  any  rank  can 
go  upon  his  travels,  the  Emperor  must  be  consulted, 
and  that  is  not^  at  all  times,  bo  earily  accomt^ished, 
either  by  Count  or  eoachinan. 

A  Itnsdan  ooaoluiuui  attired  in  his  cafetan  of  eearse 
doth,  or,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  as  it  is  to-day,  in  hii 
coloured  shirt  or  tunic,  appears,  at  £brst  sis^t,  like  an 
oriental.  In  simply  observing  ti^  attitodele  aasnmes 
when  placing  lujuelf  npoq  Us  seat,  we  may  recognise 
the  grace  of  the  Asiatic.  la  travelling  post,  the  Ras- 
Bians  drive  from  the  box,  dispensing  with  postilions, 
nnless  a  very  heavy  carriage  requires  a  set  of  six  or 
eight  horses ;  and  even  in  tiiat  case  one  of  the  men  mount* 
the  box.  The  coachman  holds  in  his  hands  a  whole 
handle  of  cords  :  these  are  the  eight  reins  of  the  team, 
two  for  each  of  the  four  horses  harnssaed  abreast.  The 
grace,  ease,  agility,  and  safety  with  whidi  he  directs 
this  piotniesqne  set-out;  tbe  quickness  of  his  slightest 
movements;  the  lightness  of  Us  step  whan  he  reaehee 
the  ground;  his  erect  stature;  his  manner  of  wearing  bis 
dress;  in  short,  his  whole  person  reminds  me  of  the  most 
naturally  el^nt  people  on  the  earth— the  Gitaaos  of 
Spain.    The  Russians  are  Ikir-oomplexioBed  Gitanos. 

I  have  already  noticed  some  Ibmale  peasants  less  ugly 
than  those  seen  in  the  streets  of  Petersburg.  Their  form 
invariably  wants  elegance;  but  their  eomplezion  is  fresh 
and  bright.  At  this  season,  their  head-dress  oonsists  of 
an  Indian  handkerchief  tied  roand  the  head,  and  the 
ends  of  which  fUl  behind  with  a  grace  that  is  natural 
to  the  people.  They  often  wear  a  Uttle  pelisse  reaching 
to  the  knees,  drawn  round  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  sUt  on 
eadi  side  below  the  hips,  and  opening  in  front  so  as  to 
show  the  petticoat  underneath.  Tlie  appearance  ^  this 
dress  is  tasteful;  but  it  is  their  boote  which  disfigure  the 
persons  of  the  women 

The  houses  resemble  these  that  I  deaeribed  in  the  ex- 
onrsion  to  SdilBsaelburg;  but  tiiey  are  not  so, elegant. 
The  ^jpeanutce  of  the  villages  is  monotonous.  A  village 
ooBsista  always  of  two  lines,  more  or  less  extended,  of 
wooden  cottages,  regularly  raaged  at  a  certain  distance 
badcwards  from  the  road;  for,  in  general,  the  street  of 
the  village  is  broader  than  the  embankment  of  the  high- 
way. Eich  cabin,  constructed  of  pieces  of  ronghly- 
hewn  wood,  presents  its  gable  to  the  street.  All  these 
habitations  are  of  similar  consbnotien;  tat,  notwitb- 
Btandisg  their  wearisome  nnif»iiBity,  aa  air  of  omsftrt, 
ud  even  prosperity,  tupears  to  Mgn  i>  tba  viUsgee. 
They  are  mial  without  being  picturesque.  ..... 

The  country  that  I  have  hitherto  traversed  is  a  poor, 
marshy  forest,  covered,  as  flur  as  the  eye  can  teach,  over  a 


sterile  plain, with  miserable,  stanted,and  thinly^esttcted 
birch  and  pine;  there  are  neither  cultivated  landi  dot 
thick-flourishing  plantations  of  wood  to  be  seen.  Tbe 
cattle  are  of  a  wretched  breed.  The  climate  oppreace: 
the  animals  as  much  as  despotism  does  the  men.  It 
might  be  said  that  nature  and  society  vie  with  eachotbei 
in  their  efforts  to  render  life  difficult. 

The  house  in  which  I  write  exhibits  a  taste  and  sett. 
ness  that  contrast  strangely  with  the  nakedness  tf  tbe 
surrounding  country.  It  is  both  post-bouse  and  taren; 
and  I  find  it  almost  clean.  It  might  be  taken  for  tlit 
ooontry-honse  of  some  retired,  independent  person.  Stt. 
tions  of  this  kind,  though  not  so  well  kept  as  that  of  Po. 
merania,  are  maintained  at  certain  distances  on  the  nnd, 
at  the  expense  of  goreniment.  The  walls  and  ceiliigi 
of  the  one  I  am  in  are  painted  as  in  Italy;  the  groniid. 
floor,  composed  of  several  spacious  rooms,  very  InnchT^ 
sembles  a  restaurateur  in  one  of  the  French  proTJncei 
The  fhmiture  is  covered  with  leather;  large  Bofu  ue 
everywhere  to  be  found,  which  might  serre  as  a  snteti- 
tute  fbr  beds;  but  I  have  had  too  mnch  expeiieoce  t« 
think  of  sleeping  or  even  of  sitting  on  them.  In  Ras- 
sian  inns,  not  excepting  those  of  the  best  deBcriptioii,iU 
wooden  fbmiture  with  stuffed  cushions  are  so  numyhirei 
wbere  vermin  swarm  and  multiply. 

A  ffew  Tillages,  becoming  less  neat  in  proportion  as  tit 
distance  from  Petersburg  increases,  sadden  the  landscajx 
instead  of  enlivening  it.  The  houses  are  only  piles  of 
the  trunks  of  trees,  badly  put  together,  and  snpporting 
toots  of  plank,  to  which  in  winter  an  extra  cover  of  tlutdi 
Is  sometimes  added.  These  dwellings  most  be  mm, 
but  their  appearance  is  cheerless.  The  rooms  are  itii, 
and  tainted  for  want  of  air.  They  have  no  beds.  In 
summer  the  inmates  sleep  on  benches  which  form  a  diTui 
around  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  and,  in  winter,  ot  Ue 
stove,  or  on  the  floor  around  it.  In  other  words,  a  Riu- 
sisn  peasant  encamps  all  bis  life.  The  word  r^dt  im- 
plies a  comfortable  mode  of  life;  domestic  habits  are  u- 
known  to  this  people 

The  peasants  of  this  canton  wear  a  cap,  broad  and  Ibt 
at  the  top,  but  fitting  very  closely  round  the  head;  itre- 
sembles  a  mushroom.  A  peacock's  feather  is  sometimei 
twisted  round  the  band;  and,  when  the  men  wear  shit, 
the  same  ornament  is  also  adopted.  Instead  of  booti, 
they  most  commonly  have  plats  of  reeds,  woren  b;  the 
peasants  themseWes,  and  worn  as  leggings  fastened  with 
packthread  laces.  They  look  better  on  sculptnre  thu 
on  the  living  man.  Some  ancient  statues  prore  the  in- 
tiqnity  of  the  attire. 

The  female  peasants  are  rarely  to  be  seen.  V«  net 
ten  men  for  one  woman.  Such  as  I  hare  noticed  weu 
a  dress  that  indicates  a  total  absence  of  female  Tsnitf. 
It  consists  of  a  species  of  dresedng-gown,  very  vide  mi 
loose,  which  fastens  round  the  neck  and  reaches  to  the 
ground.  A  large  apron  of  the  same  length,  fisten^ 
across  the  shoulders  by  two  short  straps,  completes  theii 
rustic  and  ungainly  costume.  They  nearly  all  go  h>n- 
foot;  the  we^thier  wear  the  clumsy  boots  I  hare  d- 
ready  described.  Indian  handkerchiefs  or  other  piec«« 
of  stuff  are  bound  closely  round  the  head.  The  WJiu- 
tional  female  head-dress  is  only  worn  on  holydays.  U 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ladies  of  the  court    .   •   • 

This  morning,  in  a  post-house  where  I  stopped  to 
breakfast,  I  encountered  an  entire  family  whom  I  h«« 
left  in  Petersburg,  where  they  inhabit  one  of  thoee  ele- 
gant palaces  which  the  Russians  are  so  proud  of  shoffinf 
to  foreigners.  There,  these  ladies  were  splendidly  «t- 
tired  in  the  Paris  fashions;  but  at  the  inn  where,  thsna 
to  the  new  accident  that  had  happened  to  my  t^J"**' 
I  was  overtaken  by  them,  they  were  altogether  ^^^ 
persons.  So  whimsically  were  they  metaBOipho»™J 
that  1  could  scarcely  recognise  them  :  the  fairies  had  he- 
come  sorceresses.  Imagine  young  ladies  Whom  y"'*'^ 
only  seen  in  elegant  society,  suddealy  reappearing  h^ 
you  in  a  costume  worse  than  that  of  CSnderella;  dresw 
m  old  nightcaps  that  might  have  once  been  •'"'*' '*j 
Iremely  dirty  gowns,  neck-handkerchiefs  th»t  «f?°!™ 
ragged  napUna,  and  old  shoes  in  which  they  "V*  ,/T 
shod.  It  was  enough  to  make  a  man  fancy  bios'"  m- 
witched. 
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Tlie  traveller  halted  at  Torjeck,  which  is  famous 
for  its  elegant  manufacture  of  leather,  and,  lat- 
terly, for  another  species  of  manufacture,  the  po- 
pularity of  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  the 
country. 

The  emperor,  stopping  one  day  at  a  little  inn  of  this 
town,  was  serred  with  a  hash  of  fattened  chickens,  which, 
to  his  great  astonishment,  he  found  excellent.  Inunedi- 
Ately  the  fricassees  of  Toijeck  became  celebrated  throagh* 
out  Russia.  The  following  is  their  origin  : — An  unfor- 
tunate Frenchman  had  been  well  received  and  treated 
in  this  town  by  a  female  innkeeper.  Before  leaving,  he 
said  to  her,  "  I  cannot  pay  yon,  but  I  will  make  your 
fortune;"  whereupon  he  showed  her  how  to  fricassee 
chickens.  'As  good  luck  would  have  it,  this  precious  recipe 
'wa8,at  least  so  it  is  said,  first  prepared  for  the  emperor. 
The  innkeeper  of  Torjeck  is  dead;  but  her  children  have 
inherited  her  renown,  and  they  maintain  it. 

Torjeck,  when  that  town  first  breaks  upon  the  view  of 
the  traveller,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  camp  in  the  midst  of 
an  immense  com  field.  Its  white  honseg,  its  towers  and 
IMTilion-shaped  domes,  remind  him  of  the  mosques  and 
Binareta  of  the  East.  Gilded  turrets,  round  and  square 
steeples,  some  ornamented  with  little  columns,  and  all 
painted  green  or  blue,  announce  the  vicinity  of  Moscow. 

The  following  trait  is  not  less  Russian. 

Between  Petersburg  and  Novgorod,  I  remarked,  fer 
several  successive  stages,  a  second  road  that  ran  parallel 
to  the  principal  highway,  though  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  it.  It  was  famished  with  bridges  and  every- 
tlilng  else  tliat  could  render  it  safe  and  passable,  althon^ 
it  was  much  less  handsome,  and  less  smooth  t^  the 
grand  route.  I  asked  the  keeper  of  a  post-house  the 
meaning  of  this  singularity,  and  was  answered,  through 
my  feldjliger,  that  the  smaller  road  was  destined  for 
wagons,  cattle,  and  travellers,  when  the  emperor,  or 
Other  members  of  the  imperial  family,  proceeded  to  Mos- 
cow. The  dust  and  obstmctions  that  might  incommode 
or  retard  the  august  travellers,  if  the  grand  route  re- 
mained open  to  the  public,  were  thus  avoided. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  in  Rugfia,  as  in 
Meg  Merrilies'  country,  the  highway  should  be  as 
free  to  the  gypsy's  eudefy  as  the  laird's  gelding. 
The  Marquis  shows  himself  skilful  in  female  oos- 
ttmie ;  and  eren  when  he  finds  some  pretensions  to 
personal  beauty  among  the  peasant  women,  he  de- 
nounces their  abominable  dress.  Can  they  have 
nceired,  and  do  they  still  retain  an  ugly  and  de- 
forming fashion  which  most  have  been  in  rogue 
orer  Europe  about  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Catherine  II.,  when  old  caricatures  represent  short- 
waisted  ladies  suckling  their  infants  through  the 
pocket-holes  of  their  gowns  ?  We  can  assure  tiie 
Marquis  that  these  no-waists  were  once  a  court 
fashion  in  France  and  England ;  so  that  the  Russian 
peasants  are  not 

The  only  females  in  the  world  who  liare  taken  it  into 
their  heads  to  make  themselves  a  waist  above  instead 
«t  below  the  bosom.  Their  shapeless  sacks  rather 
than  gowns,  are,  drawn  together  close  under  the  ara- 
lots.  At  the  first  sight,  their  entire  person  gives  me  the 
idea  of  a  bale  or  large  loose  parcel,  in  which  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  are  confounded  together  without  care, 
and  yet  without  liberty.  But  this  eostume  has  other 
inconveniences  rather  difficult  to  describe.  One  of  the 
worst  is,  that  a  B^issian  female  peasant  could  suckle  her 
ehild  over  her  shoulder,  as  do  the  Hottentots.  Snch  is 
the  inevitable  deformity  prodoeed  by  a  fashion  which 
destroys  the  shape  of  the  body.  The  Circassian  females, 
who  better  understand  the  beauty  of  woman  and  the 
means  of  preserving  it,  wear,  from  their  years  of  ohild- 
beod,a  belt  roond  (he  waitt,  which  they  never  oast  o£ 

This  eee-saw  is  the 

AkToorite  amnasmsnt  of  the  Russian  peasants.  This 
•xeroise  derelops  their  nataral  talent  tn  nijmtiag  tlM 


eqnilibrinm  of  the  body  ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  is  a 
silent  pleasure,  and  quiet  diversions  best  accord  with  the 
feelings  of  a  people  rendered  prodent  by  fear. 

Silence  presides  ever  all  the  festivals  of  the  Russian 
villagers.  They  drink  plentifully,  speak  little,  and  shout 
less  ;  they  either  remain  silent,  or  sing  in  chorus,  with  a 
nasal  Toice,  melancholy  and  prolonged  notes.     . 

On  Sunday,  in  passing  through  popu- 
lous villages,  I  observed  rows  of  from  four  to  eight 
young  girls  balancing  themselves,  by  a  scarcely  percep- 
tible movement  of  their  bodies,  on  boards  suspended  by 
ropes,  while  at  a  little  distance  beyond,  an  equal  number 
of  boys  were  fixed  in  the  same  manner,  in  ikoe  of  the 
females.    Their  mute  game  lasted  a  long  time  ;  I  have 
never  had  patience  to  wait  its  oonolusion.    Sndi  gentle 
balancing  is  only  a  kind  of  interlude,  whioh  serves  as  a 
relaxation  in  the  intervals  of  the  animated  diversion  of 
their  real  swing  or  see-saw.  This  is  a  very  lively  game  { 
it  even  renders  the  spectator  nsrvons.      .      .      ... 

I  hare  purposely  stopped  in  several  villages  to  observe 
the  girls  and  young  men  thus  amuse  themselves  toge- 
ther ;  and  I  hare  at  last  seen  some  female  fi^es  per* 
fectly  beautiful.     Their  eomplazion  is  of  a  delioata 
whiteness ;  their  colour  is,  so  to  i^eak,  under  the  ddn, 
which  is  transparent  and  exquisitlTdy  smooth.     Their 
teeth  are  briUiantly  white  ;  and — rarely  seen  beauty  1 
— their  mouths  are  perfectly  formed  copies  of  Uie  antique : 
their  eyes,  generally  bine,  have  noTerthelest  the  oriental 
east  of  expression,  with  also  that  naqoiet  aad  ftartive 
glance  nataral  to  the  Saronians,  who  can  in  general 
look  sideways,  and  even  behmd,  without  turning  their 
heads.        ....        .         I  sometimes  see  a 

regularly  Grecian  profile  united  with  features  of  so  ex- 
treme a  delicacy  that  the  expression  of  the  oonntenanoe 
loses  nothing  by  the  perfect  regularity  of  the  lines.  In 
such  oases  I  am  struck  with  unbounded  admiration. 
The  more  common  mould,  however,  of  the  features  of 
both  men  and  women  ia  that  of  the  OJmnc — high  cheek- 
bones and  flattened  noses. 

Sometimes  the  travelkx  entered  the  oottagea 
after  the  peaaante  had  retired  to  rest.  The  spec- 
tacle  was  not  inviting ;  not,  indeed,  much  superior 
to  what  might  be  found  in  an  Irish  cabin,  or  tha 
cottages  of  the  Highland^  compared  with  whioh, 
Mr.  Branner  reprewnta  the  Raasian  hovels  as  sa* 
perior,  both  in  comfort  and  the  means  of  decency. 
The  Marquis  de  Cnstine  persists,  throughout,  that 
the  Russians  are  in  everything  Asiatic. 

As  a  protection  against  the  abort  bat  fervent  haaie  of 
a  summer,  a  divan,  under  a  species  of  verandah,  nns 
ronnd  some  cottages,  and  serves  as  a  bed  for  the  family, 
who  eren  sometimes  prefer  sleeping  on  the  naked  earui. 
Rseolleetions  of  the  East  pursue  the  traveller  every- 
where. At  all  (he  pott-boiuas  into  wfaieh  I  have  enter- 
ed at  night,  I  have  invariably  found,  ranged  ia  the  street 
before  the  door,  aumerous  bnndles  of  black  sheep-skins. 
These  fleeces,  whioh  I  at  first  took  for  sacks,  were  men 
sleeping  under  the  bright  eanopy  of  heaven.  We  have, 
this  year,  heats  sneh  as  have  not  bean  known  in  the 
memory  of  maa  in  Rassia. 

The  eheep-skuis,  ont  ont  as  little  over-coats,  serve  net 
only  for  clothes,  bnt  likewise  for  beds,  carpets,  aad  tents 
to  the  Russian  peasants.  The  workmen,  when,  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  they  take  their  siesta  la  tin  fields, 
make  a  picturesque  tent  of  these  pelisses  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  rays  of  the  sua.  With  the  inge- 
nions  address  which  distiagnisbes  the  Rasrdaa  lahoarer 
from  those  of  the  west  of  EoMpe,  they  pass  tiis  sleeves 
of  their  coat  over  the  two  handles  of  their  wheelbarrows^ 
and  (ben,  torniag  this  moveable  nxtf  towards  the  sun, 
tiiey  sleep  traaqnilly  under  the  mstie  drapery.  Tba 
sheep-skin  ecats  are  graacfkil  in  sbi^,  and  would  b* 
l^tty  if  they  were  act  generally  so  old  and  greasy. 

I  have  never  travelled  a 

stage  without  my  coachman  makiiig  at  least  twenty 
signs  of  the  cross  to  salute  as  many  lima  chapels.  Ready 
to  hUl  with  (he  same  pnnetitto  Us  obUgatioas  of  polite- 
Bess,  hs  lalates  also  witii  Us  hat  evsr^  wageser  (bat 
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he  meets,  and  their  number  U  great.  These  formalities 
accomplished,  we  arriTe  at  the  end  of  the  stage,  when  it 
ia  inTariably  found  that  either  in  putting  to  or  detach- 
ing the  horses,  the  adroit,  pious,  polite  rogne  has  ab- 
stracted something,  perhaps  a  leather  pouch,  a  strap,  or 
a  wrapper ;  perhaps  only  a  nail,  a  screw,  or  a  wax 
candle  flrom  the  lamps  :  in  short,  he  nerer  leaves  with 
altogether  dean  handt. 

Want  of  probity,  it  is  alleged,  distinguishes  all 
ranks.  Once  a  great  lady  made  the  following  in- 
genuous confession  to  the  traveller  :— 

"  It  is  impossible  for  us,"  she  said, "  to  form  any  clear 
idea  of  a  social  state  like  that  of  yours.  They  tell  me 
that  in  France,  at  present,  the  highest  noble  can  be  pnt 
in  prison  for  a  debt  of  two  hundred  francs  ;  this  is  re- 
volting :  how  diflfcrent  fh>m  our  country  !  There  is  not 
in  all  Russia  a  tradesman  who  would  dare  to  icfiise  na 
credit  for  an  unlimited  period.  With  your  aristocratic 
notions,"  she  added,  "  you  must  sorely  find  yourself 
more  at  home  with  us.  There  is  greater  similarity  be- 
tween the  French  of  the  old  rtyime  and  as,  than  between 
any  other  of  the  European  nations." 

The  traveller  could  not  allow  this ;  the  France 
of  Louis  XV.  being  something  very  different  from 
that  of  Louis  Philippe.  She  might  have  found  a 
nearer,  if  not  entire  resemblance  to  Russia  in  the 
English  privilege  of  peerage.  The  court  ladies  of 
Russia,  according  to  Castine,  are  all  political  in- 
triguers, and  some  of  them  able  and  adroit. 

By  virtue  of  the  spirit  of  Intrigue  that  distinguishes 
these  Aspasias  of  the  North,  there  is  scarcely  a  capital 
in  Europe  without  two  or  ihree  Russian  ambassadors  : 
the  one,  public,  accredited,  recognised,  and  clothed  with 
all  the  insignia  of  office  ;  the  others,  secret,  irrespon- 
sible, and  playing,  in  bonnet  and  petticoat,  the  double 
part  of  independent  ambassador,  and  spy  upon  the  offi- 
cial envoy Russia  possesses  a 

completely  oiganiied  female  diplomacy  ;  and  Europe  is 
not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  attentive  to  so  singular  a  means 
of  influence.  With  its  concealed  army  of  amphibious 
agents,  its  political  Amazons  with  acute  masculine 
i^ds  and  feminine  langnage,  the  Russian  conrt  collects 
information,  obtains  reports,  and  even  receives  advice, 
which,  if  better  known,  wonld  explain  many  mysteries, 
Aimish  a  key  to  many  inconsistencies,  and  reveal  many 
littlenesses. 

The  political  preoccupation  of  mind  of  the  greater 
number  of  Russian  women  renders  their  conversation, 
interesting  as  it  might  be,  insipid. 

In  short,  they  do  not  prattle  gaily  on  the  com- 
mon topics  of  the  day, — literature,  fashions,  the 
opera,  the  favourite  pr^icher  or  player,  like  the  fine 
ladies  of  Pari8.^-^Low  as  the  Russians  may  be 
sunk  in  the  moral  scale,  the  following  anecdote, 
Ulnstrative  of  the  stupidity  created  by  their  degrad- 
ation, sounds  very  like  the  old  Joe  Miller  which  tells, 
that  when  an  English  clown  consulted  a  doctor  on 
the  phenomenon  of  his  wife  presenting  him  with  a 
child  five  months  after  marriage,  he  was  quite  con- 
tented when  assured  that  such  things  might  happen 
in  the  case  of  the  first  child,  but  would  never  occur 
again. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  moral  sentiment  is 
seareely  developed  among  the  Russian  peasants,  and 
my  daily  experience  confirms  the  accounts  that  I  have 
received. 

A  nobleman  has  related  to  me,  that  a  man  belonging 
to  him,  and  slcilftil  in  some  particular  handicraft,  had 
permission  to  remain  in  Petersburg,  in  order  to  exercise 
his  talent  there.  After  the  expiration  of  two  years,  he 
was  allowed  t<r  return  for  a  few  weeks  to  his  native  vil- 
lage to  visit  his  wife.  He  came  back  to  Petersburg  on 
the  day  ^n>ointed. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  ivith  having  seen  your  family  I" 
asked  bis  mait*r.    «  Perfectly  so/'  answered  the  work. 


man,  with  great  simplicity  ;  "my  wifie  has  presented  at 
with  two  more  children  in  my  absence,  and  the  sight «( 
them  gave  me  great  pleasure." 

These  poor  people  have  nothing  of  their  own  ;  neiUin 
their  cottages,  their  wives,  their  children,  nor  even  their 
own  hearts  ;  they  have,  therefore,  no  jealousy.  Of  wlut 
conld  they  be  jealous  ! — Of  an  accident  I  Love  among 
them  is  nothing  better.  Such,  however,  is  the  existence 
of  the  happiest  men  i|i  Russia — the  eefk  !  I  have  oflea 
heard  the  great  express  envy  of  their  lot,  and  peiinps 
with  good  reason. 

"They  have  no  cares,"  they  say ; "  we  take  all  the  <liai|e 
of  them  and  their  families  (God  knows  how  this  charge 
is  acquitted  when  the  peasants  become  old  and  nselen.) 
Assured  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  themselves  mil 
their  children,  they  are  a  hundred  times  less  to  be  pitied 
than  the  free  peasants  are  among  you."  I  did  not  replj 
to  this  panegyric  on  servitude. 

The  traveller  is  as  rapturous  about  Moscow  and 
the  Kremlin, — the  true  seat,  the  root  of  Russian 
empire, — as  he  is  contemptuous  orabudveof  Peteit- 
burg.  lie  found  comfortable  lodgings  in  Moscow 
in  the  English  hotel  of  Madame  Howard,  which  i> 
kept  clean, — a  miracle  in  Russia ! — by  absolutely 
prohibiting  the  entrance  of  Russian  servants  within 
the  walls.  Nay,  the  landlady  wUl  scarcely  admit 
Russian  guests.  Her  house  must  be  a  standing 
libel  upon  all  other  dwellings  in  the  countiy.  It 
was  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  endless  holidays  of 
Russia,  that  the  traveller  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  promenaders  under  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  fortress  of  .Moscow,  and  BtroDgly 
excited  by  all  that  he  saw  and  recidled. 
•  The  word  miUs  gives  an  idea  of  quite  too  orduury  u 
object ;  it  would  deceive  the  reader :  the  walls  of  Um 
Kremlin  are  a  chain  of  mountains.  This  citadel,  reued 
on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  is,  as  compared  with 
ordinary  ramparts,  what  the  Alps  are  to  our  hilli :  Um 
Kremlin  U  the  Mont  Blanc  of  fortresses.  Ifthegiint 
that  is  eamd  the  Russian  Empire  had  a  heart,  I  should 
say  that  the  Kremlin  was  the  heart  of  the  monster  ;liiit, 
as  it  is,  I  would  call  it  the  head. 

I  wish  I  could  give  an  idea  of  this  mighty  pile  of 
stones,  reared  step  by  step  into  the  heavens  ;  this  w;- 
Inm  of  despotism,  raised  in  the  name  of  liberty :  fbr  the 
Kremlin  was  a  barrier  opposed  to  the  Cahnncs  bjr  tli« 
Russians  :  its  walls  have  equally  aided  the  independence 
of  the  state  and  the  tyranny  of  the  sovereign,  neyii* 
boldly  carried  over  the  deep  sinuosities  of  the  nil. 
When  the  declivities  of  the  hillocks  become  too  piedpi- 
tons,  the  rampart  is  lowered  by  steps :  these  stepe, 
rising  between  heaven  and  earth,  are  enormous  ;  tbe; 
are  Oie  ladder  for  the  giants  who  make  war  againet  the 
gods. 

The  line  of  this  first  girdle  of  structures  is  broken  kj 
fantastic  towers,  so  elevated,  strong,  and  grotesque  in 
form,  as  to  remind  one  of  the  peaks  in  Switiertani^ 
with  their  many-shaped  rocks,  and  their  many-oolonred 
glaciers.  The  obscurity  no  doubt  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  objects,  and  to  give  them  oansnil 
forms  and  tints, — I  say  tints;  for  night,  like  engrarinp, 
has  its  colouring.  To  behold  gentlemen  and  bdi^ 
dressed  a  laParitienne,  promenading  at  tbe  feet  of  tliis 
fikbulous  palace,  was  to  ftincy  myself  in  a  dream.  Wlut 
would  Ivan  III.,  the  restorer,  or,  it  might  be  mi,  fte 
founder  of  the  Kremlin,  have  thought,  conld  he  hsvebe- 
held  at  the  foot  of  the  sacred  fortress,  his  old  Haseontet, 
shaved,  cnrled,  in  troek  coats,  white  pantaloons,  »^'JJ™' 
low  gloves,  eating  ices,  seated  befbre  a  brifhtly-lip'*™ 
caftf  »  He  wonld  have  said,as  I  do,it  is  impossible !  smi 
yet  this  is  now  seen  every  summer  evening  m  ^''•'*'\ 

I  have,  then,  wandered  in  the  pnblio  gardau  pjsmed 
on  the  glacis  of  the  ancient  citadel  of  the  Cian  J  I»re 
seen  the  towers,  wall  above  wall,  the  platfjnu,  tenwj 
upon  terrace,  and  my  eyes  have  swept  over  anenchuiM 
city.  It  wonld  need  the  eloquence  of  yontt,  «*" 
everything  astonishes  and  Sttrpriees,  to  Hud  wonii  »«»• 
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logons  to  theae  prodigions  things.  Above  a  long  vault, 
which  I  crossed,  I  perceived  a  raised  viodnct,  by  which 
carriages  and  foot  passengers  enter  the  holy  city.  The 
spectacle  was  bewildering  ;  nothing  but  towers,  gates, 
and  terraces,  raised  one  above  the  other,  steep  slopes, 
and  piled  arches,  all  serving  to  form  the  road  by  which 
the  Moscow  of  the  present  day,  the  vulgar  Moscow,  is 
left  for  the  Kremlin — the  Moscow  of  miracle  and  of  his- 
tory. These  aquedncts,  without  water,  support  other 
stories  of  more  fantastic  edifices.  I  observed,  raised 
upon  one  of  the  hanging  passages,  a  low  round  tower, 
all  bristling  with  battlements  of  spear  heads.  The  silver 
brightness  of  this  ornament  contrasted  singularly  with 
the  blood-red  of  the  walls.  The  tower  seemed  like  a 
crowned  giant  standing  before  the  fortress  of  which  he 
was  the  guardian.  What  is  there  that  one  could  not 
Dee,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  wandering  at  the  foot  of 
the  Kremlin  1  There,  everything  is  supernatural ;  the 
mind  believes  in  spectres  in  spite  of  itself.  -  Who  could 
approach  without  a  religions  terror  this  sacred  bulwark,  | 
a  stone  of  which,  disturbed  by  Buonaparte,  rebounded  I 
even  to  Saint  Helena,  to  crush  the  conqueror  in  the  I 
bosom  of  the  ocean  !  Pardon,  reader,  I  am  bom  in  j 
the  age  of  grandiloquence.  | 

Daylight  did  not  subdue  the  enthusiasm  begotten  | 
of  this  wondrous  fabric,  first  seen  in  twilight.  From 
being  grandiloquent,  the  Marquis  becomes  poetical, 
and  absolutely  extravagant,  in  painting  the  terrific 
architecture  of  this  citadel  and  bulwark  of  Russian 
despotism. 

Like  the  bones  of  certain  gigantic  animals,  the  Krem- 
lin proves  to  us  the  history  of  a  world  of  which  we 
might  doubt  until  after  seeing  the  remains.  '  In  this 
prodigious  creation  strength  takes  the  place  of  beauty, 
caprice  of  elegance :  it  is  like  the  dream  of  a  tyrant, 
fearful  but  AiU  of  power ;  it  has  something  about  it  that 
disowns  the  age  ;  means  of  defence  which  are  adapted 
to  a  system  of  war  that  exists  no  longer  ;  an  architec- 
ture that  has  no  connexion  with  the  wants  of  modem 
civilisation  :  a  heritage  of  the  fabulous  ages,  a  gaol,  a 
palace,  a  sanctuary,  a  bulwark  against  the  nation's  foes, 
a  bastile  against  the  nation,  a  prop  of  tyrants,  a  prison 

of  people, — such  is  the  Kremlin Such, 

then,  was  the  chosen  abode  of  the  old  Muscovite  princes  ; 
and  yet  these  formidable  walls  were  not  sufficient  shel- 
ter for  the  terror  of  Ivan  IV. 

The  fear  of  a  man  possessing  absolute  power  is  the 
most  dreadftal  thing  upon  earth  ;  and  with  all  the  ima- 
gery of  this  fear  visible  in  the  Kremlin,  it  is  still  im- 
possible to  approach  the  fabric  without  a  shudder. 

Towers  of  every  form,  round,  square,  and  with  point- 
ed roof^,  belfries,  donjons,  turrets,  spires,  sentry-boxes 
upon  minarets,  steeples  of  every  height.  Style,  and  co- 
lour, palaces,  domes,  watch-towers,  walls,  embattle- 
mented  and  pierced  with  loop-holes,  ramparts,  fortifica- 
tions of  every  species,  whimsical  inventions,  incompre- 
hensible devices,  chiosks  by  the  side  of  cathedrals — 
everything  announces  violation  and  disorder,  everything 
betrays  the  continual  turtetllance  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  singular  beings  who  were  condemned  to 
live  in  this  supernatural  world.  Yet  these  innnmerable 
monuments  of  pride,  caprice,  voluptuousness,  glory,  and 
piety,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  variety,  express 
one  single  idea  which  reigns  here  everywhere — war  main- 
tained by  fear.  The  Kremlin  is  the  work  of  a  super- 
human being ;  bat  that  being  is  malevolent.  Glory  in 
slavery — such  is  the  allegory  figured  by  this  satanic 
monument,  as  extraordinary  in  architecture  as  the 
visions  of  St.  John  are  in  poetry.  It  is  a  habitation 
which  would  suit  some  of  the  personages  of  the  Apo- 
eaWpse 

The  giants  of  the  antediluvian  world,  were  they  to 
tetnm  to  earth  to  visit  their  degenerate  successors,  might 
still  find  a  suitable  habitation  in  the  Kremlin.     .    . 

I  could  fancy  I  saw  a  procession  of 

vices  pouring  forth  flrom  all  the  gates  of  the  Kremlin  to 
inandate  Rassia. 

Other  nations  Imt*  supported  oppiwsion,  the  Rnssiao 
pktion  has  loved  it :  it  fores  it  still.    Is  not  snch  faos- 


tioism  of  obedience  characteri!<tic  1  It  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  denied  that  this  popular  mania  has  here  some- 
times become  the  principle  of  sublime  actions.  In  this 
inhuman  land,  if  society  has  depraved  the  individual,  it 
has  not  enervated  him  :  he  is  not  good,.but  he  is  also 
not  contemptible.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Krem- 
lin :  it  is  not  pleasant  to  behold,  but  it  inspires  awe.  It 
is  not  beautiful,  but  it  is  terrible — terrible  as  the  reign 
of  Ivan  IV. 

The  Russian  can,  in  short,  bum  his  house  to  repel 
his  enemy.  To  the  monster  Ivan — the  purest  crea- 
tion of  absolute  power  that  e  veraffl  icted  outraged  hu- 
manity— M.de  Custine  has  seenfit  to  devote  a  whole 
chapter.  Ivan's  atrocities  neednotdetain  us ;  but  we 
are  amused  by  one  passage  which,  to  some,  may 
mitigate  the  crimes  with  which  Ivan  is  charged, 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  Russian  Tyrant 
may  not  he  more  candidly  treated  tlian  the  English 
Protestant  Princess. 

Ivan  felt  for  Elizabeth  of  England  a  sympathy  which 
had  the  nature  of  an  instinct.  These  two  wild  beasts 
understood  each  other,  even  at  a  distance  ;  the  affinities 
of  their  dispositions  operated,  notwithstanding  that  dif- 
ference in  their  situations  which  explains  the  difference 
in  their  acts.  Ivan  IV.  was  a  tiger  at  liberty,  Elirjibeth 
was  a  tigress  in  confinement. 

Ever  a  prey  to  imaginary  terrors,  the  Mnscovite 
tyrant  wrote  to  the  cruel  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
triumphant  rival  of  Mary  Stuart,  to  beg  of  her  an  asylum 
in  her  realm  in  case  of  a  reverse  of  fortune.  She  replied 
to  him  in  a  long  afiectionate  letter. 

The  Marquis  was  delighted  to  see  military  men 
and  fashionables  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
remaining  silent  for  some  moments,  before  sitting 
down  to  the  dinner-table  at  the  English  Club 
in  Moscow.  Religious  hypocrisy  he  deems  less 
injurious  than  sceptical  sneering  ;  and  he  sees,  for 
the  different  statM  of  Europe,  the  best  guarantee 
against  despotism  in  the  universal  submission  of 
princesand  peopletothePope,inhis  quality  of  spirit- 
ual head  of  the  Church .  . "  Ho  w  is  it,"  he  inqn  ires, 

That  people  cannot  see  that  a  nation,  when  sincerely 
Catholic,  must  inevitably  become  the  adversary  of  Eng- 
land, whose  political  power  is  based  entirely  upon 
heresy !  Let  France  succour  and  defend  with  the 
energy  of  conviction  the  banner  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  by  such  act  alone  she  will,  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  be  carrying  on  a  powerful  war 
against  England. 

The  power  of  the  priests  is  much  less  formidable 
to  him  than  the  power  of  the  press.  The  one  is 
held  a  purely  good  influence,  the  other  only  evil. 
But  the  pictures  of  Russian  manners  given  by  De 
Custiue,  will  be  more  acceptable  to  Englbh  read- 
ers than  his  ravings  about  Unity  and  Catholi- 
city, however  much  they  may  have  been  admired 
in  some  salons  of  Paris,  where  these  things  are  as 
much  the  fashion  at  present,  as  was  infidelity  fifty 
years  since.  In  Moscow  he  saw  numbers  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  whom  he  represents  in  as  fair  a  light 
as  Clarke  and  other  travellers  have  done.  He 
liked  the  society  of  Moscow  for  the  very  reason 
which  makes  the  Czars  dislike  this  capital,  which 
they  praise  and  visit,  but  never  reside  in, — namely, 
for  the  greater  air  of  freedom  which  prevails  there 
than  in  Petersburg. 

The  hospitable  customs  of  ancient  Asia  and  the  ele- 
gant language  of  civilized  Europe  have  met  together  at 
this  point  of  the  globe,  to  render  life  pleasant  and  easy. 
Moscow,  fixed  on  the  limits  of  two  continents,  marks,  in 
the  middle  of  the  earth,  a  spot  for  rest  between  London 
and  Pekin.        ,        ,  '     ,        I  was  Invited  a  few  dsjr* 
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ago  to  diae  ftt  a  eonntry-honse.  It  is  a  pavilioii  situ- 
ated within  the  limits  of  the  city  ;  but  to  reach  it,  we 
had  to  trarerse,  for  more  than  a  league,  fields  that  re- 
lemble  steppes,  to  skirt  solitary  pools  of  waters  ;  and, 
at  last,  on  approaching  the  house,  we  perceived,  beyond 
the  garden,  a  dark  and  deep  forest  of  firs,  which  borders 
the  exterior  bounds  of  Moscow.  Who  would  not  hare 
been  struck  at  the  sight  of  these  profound  shades,  these 
majestic  solitudes,  in  a  city  where  all  the  loxaries  and 
refinements  of  modem  civilisation  are  to  b«  foond !  Sach 
contrasts  are  characteristics  ;  nothing  similar  is  to  be 
seen  elsewhere. 

I  entered  a  wooden  house — another  singularity.  In 
Moscow  both  rich  and  poor  are  sheltered  by  planks  and 
boards,  as  in  the  primitive  cottages.  But  tlte  interior  of 
these  large  cabins  exhibits  the  luxury  of  the  finest 
palaces  of  Europe.  If  I  lived  at  Moscow,  I  would  have 
a  wooden  house.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  habitation  the  style 
of  which  IB  national  ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  it  is 
the  only  kind  that  is  adapted  to  the  climate.  Houses 
of  wood  are  esteemed  by  the  true  Mnscovites  as  warmer 
and  healthier  than  those  of  stone. 

We  dined  in  the  garden  ;  and,  that  nothing  shonldbe 
wanting  to  the  originality  of  the  scene,  I  found  the 
table  laid  under  a  tent.  The  conversation,  although 
between  men  only,  and  very  lively,  was  decent — a  thing 
rarely  known  among  the  nations  who  believe  themselves 
the  first  in  civilisation.  The  guests  were  persons  who 
had  both  seen  and  read  much  ;  and  their  views  ap- 
peared to  me  very  clear  and  just.  The  Rosnans  ate 
^>et  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  refined  life ;  but 
those  who  think  (it  is  true  their  number  is  limited)  be- 
come themselves  again,  in  &miliar  conversation — 
Greeks,  namely,  endowed  with  a  quickness  and  saga- 
city which  is  hereditary 

The  Russians,  when  amiable,  have  a  fksoination  in  their 
manners  whose  spell  we  feel  in  spite  of  every  prejudice; 
first,  without  observing  it,  and  afterwards,  without 
being  able  to  throw  it  oS.  To  define  such  an  influence 
would  be  to  explain  the  power  of  imagination.  The 
charm  forms  an  imperious,  though  secret  attraction, — a 
sovereign  power  vested  in  the  innate  grace  of  the  1^- 
Tonians;  that  gift  of  grace  which,  in  society,  can  supply 
the  want  of  all  other  gifts,  and  Um  want  of  which,  no- 
thing can  supply. 

Imagine  tiie  defunct  French  politeness  ag^n  restored 
to  life,  and  become  really  all  that  it  appeared — imagine 
the  most  agreeable  and  unstudied  complaisance — an  in- 
voluntary, not  an  acquired,  absence  of  egotism — an  in- 
genuity in  good  taste— a  pleasant  carelessness  of  choice 
—an  aristocratic  elegance  without  hauteur — an  easiness 
without  impertinence — the  instinct  of  superiority  tem- 
pered by  the  security  which  accompanies  rank  : but 

I  am  wrong  in  attempting  to  delineate  with  too  finely- 
drawn  strokes  ;  these  are  delicacies  in  the  shading 
which  must  be  felt.  We  may  divine  them,  but  we  mnit 
avoid  attempting  to  fix  by  words  their  too  elusive  forms. 

Yet  with  all  this,  the  morals  of  this  old  capitid 
are  represented  as  fearfully  corrupt  and  degraded ; 
and  this  depravity  is  also  attributed  to  the  prevail- 
ing despotism, 

Moscow  is,  of  all  the  cities  in  Europe,  the  one  in 
which  the  dissolute  man  of  the  fashionable  world  has 
the  widest  field  for  his  career.  The  government  is  too 
well  informed  not  to  know,  that  under  an  absolute  rule 
aome  kind  of  revolt  must  somewhere  break  out ;  but  it 
prefers  that  this  revolt  should  be  in  manners  rather  than 
in  politics.  Here  lies  the  secret  of  the  license  of  the  one 
party  and  the  tolerance  of  the  other. 

The  following  remarks,  which  are  quite  as  ap- 
plicable  to  the  Thieves'  Literature  of  London  as  to 
that  of  Paris,  strike  U8  as  peculiarly  just  and  well- 
timed.  M.  de  Custine  i»  commenting  on  the  exces- 
rire  profligacy  of  Moscow  when  he  observes — 

After  the  orgies  which  our  modem  literature  takes 
pleasure  in  depicting,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  authors, 
with  a  moral  intention,  we  ought  to  be  familiar  with  all 
the  features  of  dissolute  life.     I  pass  over  the  question 


of  the  pretended  utility  of  their  aim ;  I  can  tolente 
their  long  though  useless  sermons :  but  there  is  is  liit. 
ratnre  something  {more  dangerous  even  than  the  in- 
moral  ;  it  is  the  ignoble.  If,  under  the  pretext  of  pro. 
Yoking  salutary  reforms  in  the  lowest  classes  of  sodttj, 
the  taste  of  the  superior  classes  is  corrupted,  enl  ji 
done.  To  present  to  women  the  language  of  the  ptt- 
houses,  to  make  men  of  rank  in  love  with  ceane  nl. 
garities,  is  to  injure  the  manners  of  a  nation  in  a  n; 
for  which  no  legal  reform  can  compensate.  Liteiatin 
is  lost  among  ns,  because  our  most  intellectual  wiitcn, 
forgetting  all  poetical  sentiment,  all  reqiect  for  tin 
beantifbl,  write  for  the  taste  of  the  town  ;  and,  instead 
of  elevating  their  new  readers  to  the  views  of  delicate 
and  noble  minds,  they  lower  themselves  to  the  point  of 
ministering  to  their  coarsest  appetites.  Thej  hart 
rendered  literature  an  ardent  liquor,  becanae  with  sen- 
sibility, the  faculty  of  tasting  and  foeling  simple  things 

is  lost.         .         .         

The  writings  of  our  boldest  painters  of  manners  are  bit 
weak  copies  of  the  originals  which  have  been  daily  pre- 
sented to  my  eyes  since  I  have  been  in  Russia.  Bid 
faith  iigures  everything,  but  more  especially  the  afiin 
of  commerce  :  here  it  luts  yet  another  sphere  of  aetien  ; 
it  incommodes  the  libertines  in  the  execution  of  their 
most  secret  contracts.  The  continual  alterations  rf 
money,  favour,  in  Moscow,  every  species  of  8nbterft|e ; 
nothing  is  dear  and  precise  in  the  month  of  a  Roasiui, 
nothing  is  well  defined  nor  well  guaranteed ;  and  tiw 
pone  dways  gains  something  by  Uie  slipperinea  ef  the 
langnage.  This  extends  even  to  amorous  tnuuaetioni : 
each  party,  knowing  the  duplicity  of  the  other,  nnvam 
payment  in  advance,  whence  much  difficulty  arises-  . 

The  Mongolian  avidity  of  this  race, 

and  its  incurable  suspicion  and  distrust,  are  revealed  bj 
the  least  as  well  as  the  most  important  circumstance]  of 
life.  Should  you  owe  twenty  rubles  to  a  worknu,be 
would  return  twenty  times  a  day  to  ask  for  them.nnlesi, 
at  least,  you  were  a  dreaded  nobleman.  In  Latin  lands 
a  promise  is  a  sacred  thing — a  pledge  to  the  giver  as 
well  as  the  receiver.  Among  the  Greeks,  and  deir  dis- 
ciples the  Russians,  the  word  of  a  man  is  nothing  better 
ttian  the  &Ue  key  of  a  robber — it  serves  to  brnk  iito 
the  interests  of  others. 

To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  streets  before  u 
image,  and  on  sitting  down  to  table,  is  all  that  tht 
Greek  religion  teaches. 

Intemperance  is  here  carried  to  such  excess,  thai  one 
of  the  men,  the  most  liked,  and  whose  society  is  ths 
most  courted  in  Moscow,  disappears  every  year  for  six 
weeks,  neither  more  nor  less.  If  it  be  tiked  what  has 
become  of  him,  the  answer,  "he  is  only  gone  to  hate  a 
fuddling  bout"  1  satisfies  everybody.  The  Rnssiaashan 
too  much  levity  to  be  vindictive ;  they  are  gracaftl  de- 
bauchees. 

But  the  traits  rdated  of  the  Don  Joans  of  Mot- 
cow,  besides  the  dii^st  they  occasion,  are  probably 
exaggerations.  Tlie  impudent  humour  of  the  anec- 
dote cited  below,  partly  bears  ofiF  its  mingled  effion- 
tery  and  profligacy.  It  is,  moreover,  asserted  bythe 
traveller, — whoee  passion  for  truth  carries  him  too 
far  sometimes, — that  the  libertines  described  make 
it  their  boast  that  they  are  as  freely  received  by 
the  young  nuns  in  the  ill-guarded  convents  of 
Moscow,  as  by  the  women  of  the  town.  At »  o'* 
bauch,  at  which  the  rakish  and  witty  Prince  shore 
described  was  present,  we  are  told — 

Each  had  his  scandalous  anecdote  to  rehUe,  "^  •" 
excited  loud  peals  of  laughter-  Gaiety,  ever  ""="•?% 
soon  became  drunken  riot  under  the  influence  of  »w 
wine  of  Ai,  which  overflowed  in  goblets,  whose  sue  «• 
more  capable  of  satisfying  Mnsoovite  •b*^"?*'*''^?^ 
our  old-fashioned  ohampicne-glaases.    In  the  f^^ 

the  general  disorder,  the  young  Prinoe ■ «"»  "'t 

alone  preserved  our  reason, — he,  becanae  he  *"  *"j 
drink  evarybodv,  I  booaase  I  easaot  drink  at  aii,*'"' 
had  tber«fore  abitained  f^n  attemptinf . 
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la  tiie  midst  of  the  nproar,  the  LoTelace  of  tbe  Krem- 
lin roM  with  a  solemn  air,  and,  with  the  authority 
trhioh  his  fortune,  his  name,  liis  handsome  face,  and  yet 
more,  his  superior  mental  capacity  give  him,  he  com- 
manded silence,  and  to  my  great  surprise  obtained  it. 
I  could  hare  fancied  I  was  reading  the  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  a  tempest  appeased  by  the  Toioe  of  some  pagan 
god.  The  young  god  proposed  to  the  Mends  whom  the 
graTity  of  his  aspect  had  thni)  suddenly  calmed,  to  in- 
dite a  petition,  addressed  to  the  proper  authorities, 
hnmbly  remonstrating,  in  the  name  of  the  courtesans  of 
Moscow,  that  the  ancient  religious  institutions  of  nun- 
neries so  completely  interfered  with  and  riTalled  their 
lay  community,  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling,  as  to 
render  that  calling  no  longer  profitable  ;  and  therefbre 
respectfully  stating  that,  as  the  expenses_of  these  poor 
eypriana  were  not  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  as 
tbeir  gains,  they  rentured  to  hope  an  equitable  eonsider- 
ation  of  their  case  would  induce  the  authorities  to  see 
fit  to  deduct  &om  a  part  of  the  revenne  of  the  said  con- 
yents,  a  pecuniary  aid,  which  had  become  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, unless  it  was  wished  that  the  religious  orders 
should  entirely  take' the  place  of  the  eiTilreolases.  The 
motion  was  put  and  carried  with  loud  acclamations  j  ink 
and  paper  were  Called  for  ;  and  the  yonng  madman  im- 
mediately drew  up,  in  rery  good  French,  and  with  ma- 
gisterial dignity,  a  document  too  scandalonsly  burlesque 
for  me  to  insert  here,  though  I  haTe  a  copy.  It  was 
thrioe  read  by  the  author  belbre  the  meeting,  with  a  loud 
emphatioal  voice,  and  was  reoeired  With  the  most  flat- 
tering maxka  at  approbation.  Such  was  the  scene,  of 
which  I  hare  perhaps  already  reconnted  too  much,  that 
I  witnessed  yesterday  is  one  of  the  best  fi^uented 
taTems  of  Moscow. 

Among  the  traits  of  shameless  blackgnardism 
related  of  these  young  patricians,  Europe,  we  be- 
lieve, could  not  parallel  the  following,  nor,  indeed^ 
any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 

One  boasted  of  himself  and  his  brothers  being  the 
iMms  of  flie  footmen  and  the  coachmen  of  their  fither  j 
and  he  dratik,  and  made  the  guests  drink,  to  the  health 
of  all  his  unknown  parents.  Another  claimed  the  honour 
of  being  brotiier  (on  &a  iiktiier's  side)  of  all  the  waiting- 
maids  of  his  mother. 

Many  of  these  vile  boasts  are  no  doubt  made  for  the 
sake  of  talking  :  but  to  inrent  such  infimies  in  order  to 
glory  in  them,  shows  a  corruption  of  mind  tiiat  prores 
wickedness  to  the  very  core — wickedness  worse  even 
tiian  that  exhibited  in  the  mad  actions  of  these  liber- 
tines. 

According  to  them,  the  citizens'  wives  in  Moscow  are 
no  better  than  the  women  of  rank. 

After  painting  the  city  dames  as  black  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  said  with  two-edged  satire, 

I  repeat  that  I  am  disposed  to  doubt  many  things  of 
this  kind  that  are  told  to  me  ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  that 
they  are  related  pleasantly  and  complacently  to  the  Brst 
newly-arrived  foreigner ;  and  the  air  of  triumph  of  the 
narrator  seems  to  say — we  also,  you  see,  are  civUiaed  I 

Leaving  his  journals  secreted  in  the  apartments 
which  he  retained  at  Madame  Howard's,  our  tra- 
veller set  out  for  Nijni,  and  on  the  way  endured 
all  the  discomforts  of  Russian  travelling ;  cold,  bad 
roads,  filth,  and  vermin.  Spain  itself,  he  avers,  is 
better  supplied  with  the  ordinary  conveniences  of 
civilized  life  than  Russia.  Clean  linen  is  nowhere 
to  be  seen ;  and  everything  must  be  locked-up  and 
watched,  to  prevent  pilfering.  The  traveller  in 
Russia  is  recommended  to  carry  with  him  staples, 
rings,  and  padlocks.  With  all  this  the  Marquis 
never  wearies  of  expatiating  upon  the  natural  re- 
finement, amiability,  and  ingenuity  of  the  Sla- 
vonic race. 

Nijni  and  its  great  annual  Fair  have  been  so 
often  described,  that  little  is  left  for  the  Marquis 


to  say  that  is  new,  about  the  strange  gathering  of 
all  nations  and  languages  that  assemble  there,  and 
of  the  vast  quantities  of  furs,  gems,  tea,  fine 
leather,  silks,  shawls,  and  other  such  commodities 
that  are  annually  sold.  The  description  of  the 
place  in  which  Airs  are  kept  and  turquoises  sold, 
is  among  the  most  striking. 

Another  is  the  city  [or  quarter]  of  furs.  The  skins  of 
every  animal  may  be  seen  there,  from  the  sable,  the  blue 
fox,  and  certain  bear  skins — to  obtain  a  pelisse  of  whioh 
costs  twelve  thousand  iVancs — to  the  common  foxes  and 
wolves,  which  cost  nothing.  The  keepers  of  the  trea- 
sures make  themselves  tents  for  the  night  with  their 
merchandise,  savage  lairs,  the  aspect  of  which  is  pictu- 
resque. These  men,  although  they  inhabit  cold  coun- 
tries, live  on  little,  clothe  lightly,  and  sleep  in  the  open 
air  in  fine  weather.  They  are  the  true  lazzaronis  of  the 
north,  though  less  gay,  witty,  or  buSboniah,  and  mora 
dirty  than  those  of  Naples ;  because,  to  the  uncleanliness 
of  their  persons  is  added  that  of  their  garments,  whi<^ 
they  never  take  off. 

In  general,  the  fair  of  Nijni  would  disappoint  the  lover 
of  the  grotesque  and  the  amusing.  Everything  is  duU, 
stiff,  and  regular  in  Russia,  except,  at  least,  in  momenta 
when  the  long-repressed  instinct  of  liberty  bursts  forth 
in  an  explosion :  thed  the  peasants  roast  their  lord,  or 
the  lord  marries  his  slave  ;  but  these  rare  outbreaks  ar« 
little  talked  of :  the  distances  and  the  measures  taken 
by  the  police  prevent  isolated  facts  being  circulated 
among  the  mass. 

In  my  promenades  through  the  central  portion  of  the 
fair  I  saw  the  Bucharians.  These  people  inhabit  a 
comer  of  Thibet  bordering  upon  China.  l%ey  come  t« 
Nijni  to  sell  precious  stones.  The  turquoises  that  I 
bought  from  them  are  as  dear  as  those  sold  in  Paris ; 
and  all  stones  of  any  value  are  equally  high  in  price. 
The  dealers  in  these  stones  pass  the  year  in  their  jour- 
ney ;  for  it  takes  them,  they  say,  more  than  eight  months 
to  go  and  come  only.  Neither  their  persons  nor  dress 
struck  me  as  very  remarkable.  I  scarcely  believe  in  the 
grawineness  of  tiie  CSiinese  at  Nijni ;  but  the  Tartan, 
Persians,  Kirgnises,  and  Calmucs  suffice  for  curiosity. 
The  two  last-named  barbarians  bring,  from  the  solitudes 
of  their  steppes,  herds  of  small  wild  horses  to  sell  at  the 
iUr. 

Some  importance  was  given  to  the  Fair  of  this 
year,by  theEmperorhaving  turned  currency  doctor, 
and  causing  a  new  monetary  system  to  be  summarily 
promulgated,  which  was  obeyed  as  all  new  edicts 
are  inRussia — that  is,  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  merely. 
Half  the  tea  of  this  tea-drinking  empire  is  sold  at 
this  Fair,  or  about  40,000  chests, — from  76,000  to 
80,000  being  the  yearly  supply  ;  an  immense 
quantity,  yet  much  less,  relatively  to  England  and 
her  population,  than  we  should  have  supposed  in  a 
count^  where  the  tea-kettle  or  vase  is  never  off  the 
table  of  the  peasant.  The  superior  quality  and 
delicacy  of  flavour  of  the  famous  tea  of  the  cara* 
vans,  is  generally  imputed  to  its  being  carried  over- 
land, though,  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  this  over- 
land journey  is  made  by  the  great  rivers ;  so  that 
if  the  tea  sent  to  Moscow  and  Nijni,  and  to  London, 
leaves  China  in  the  same  condition,  the  salt  water, 
the  briny  ocean  fogs,  should  bear  the  blame,  and 
not  the  mere  water-carriage.  The  Fair  of  Nijni  lasts 
for  a  month.  The  government  bestows  very  great 
care  in  regulating  everything  concerning  it,  and  in 
giving  security  and  facilities  for  the  complicated 
and  vast,  yet  rude  traffic,  carried  on. 

At  this  Fair  the  Marquis  once  more  witnessed 
the  performances  of  his  favourites,  the  gypsies ;  and 
he  moralizes  finely  over  the  element  of  goodness  in 
things  evil — "  The  remains  of  virtue  in  those  who 
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are  no  longer  virtuous."  At  a  time  vhen  so  many 
marvellous  cures  are  performed,  by  throwing  people 
into  a  real,  or  as  often  an  imaginary  or  pretended 
unnatural  sleep,  tlie  following  anecdote  which  oc- 
cui-s  here  may  be  salutary  : — 

In  the  domains  of  Prince ,  beyond  Nijni,  a  female 

peasant  obtained  the  character  of  being  a  witch,  and  her 
reputation  spread  far  and  wide.  Prodigies  were  said  to 
bo  performed  by  this  woman :  bnt  her  husband  grumbled; 
the  household  was  neglected,  and  the  work  abandoned. 
The  steward  confirmed  in  his  report  all  that  was  said  of 
the  sorceress.  The  prince  visited  his  domains.  The  first 
subject  about  which  he  made  inquiry  was  tbe  afiair  of 
the  famous  demoniac.  The  pope  told  him  that  the  state 
of  the  woman  grew  worse  daily,  that  she  no  longer  spoke, 
and  that  he  was  determined  to  exorcise  her.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  in'  the  presence  of  the  lord,  but  without 
any  effect ;  he,  being  determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
80  singular  an  affair,  had  recourse  to  the  Russian  remedy 
j>ar  exeellence,  and  sentenced  the  possessed  woman  to  be 
flogged.    This  treatment  did  not  fail  to  produce  its  effect. 

At  the  twenty-fifth  stroke  the  sufferer  asked  for  mercy, 
and  swore  to  tell  the  truth  ;  which  truth  was,  that  she 
had  married  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love ;  and  that  to 
aroid  working  for  his  benefit  she  had  pretended  to  be 
possessed.  The  enactment  of  thy  comedy  suited  her 
indolence,  and  at  the  same  time  restored  the  health  of  a 
moltitade  of  sick  people,  who  repaired  to  her  full  of 
faith  and  hope,  and  returned  cured. 

Sorcerers  are  not  scarce  among  the  Russian  peasants, 
with  whom  they  supply  the  place  of  physicians :  these 
rogues  perform  numerous  and  complete  cures,  as  is  cor- 
roborated even  by  the  scientific  practitioners  !  What  a 
triumph  for  Moliire  !  and  what  a  rortex  of  doubt  for 
all  the  world  !  . . ,  Imagination  !  .  . .  who  can  tell  If 
imagination  is  not  a  lever  in  the  hands  of  God  to  raise 
creatures  of  limited  powers  above  themselves  ! 

The  Marquis  de  Custine's  whole  stay  in  Russia 
(lid  not  exceed  five  months.  On  his  way  back  to 
civilisation,  he  devoted  a  few  more  days  to  the 
sights  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  every  new  scene, 
every  fresh  impression,  confirmed  his  dislike — 
amounting  at  last  to  mingled  aversion  and  horror 
— of  an  absolute  government;  especially  where 
there  is  no  supreme  Catholic  Church  to  act  as  a 
check.  Much  of  Custine's  moderation,  and  some  of 
his  new  political  views,  resemble  the  tacit  recanta- 
tionof  aLegitimatist,who  finds  it  prudent,at  length, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  juste  milieu,  tJie  government  of 
the  middle  classes,  and  the  peaceful  sway  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  lie  says,  near 
the  close  of  his  work, 

I  left  France,  scared  by  the  abuses  of  a  false  liberty ; 
I  return  to  my  country  persuaded  that  if,  logically 
speaking,  representative  government  is  not  the  mo»t 
moral,  it  is,  practically,  the  most  wise  and  moderate ; 
preserving  the  people,  on  one  side,  firom  demoeratie 
licence,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  most  glaring  abuses 
of  despotism.  I  therefore  ask  myself  if  we  ought  not  to 
impose  a  silence  upon  our  antipathies,  and  submit  with- 
out murmur  to  a  necessary  policy,  and  one  which,  after 
all,  brings  to  nations  prepared  for  it  more  good  than 
pvil.  It  is  true  that,  hitherto,  this  new  and  wise  form 
of  government  has  only  been  able  to  establish  itself  by 
usurpation.  Perhaps  these  final  usurpations  have  been 
rendered  inevitable  by  preceding  errors. 

This  is  going  a  great  way  for  one  who  glories 
in  being  an  aristocrat,  and  who  considers  aristo- 
cracy the  great  bulwark  of  liberty, — always  next, 
however,  to  an  independent  sacerdotal  order,  having 
its  root  in  Rome,  and  ramifying  over  the  whole 
world.  But  his  idea  of  a  pure  aristocracy  is  neither 
that  of  ancient  France  nor  modem  England.  It 
U  not  exactly  "  a  pvivilej^cd  order,"  tliough  it  is 


to  have  hereditary  rights,  one  of  them  being— to 
govern — ^to  be  the  magistrates.  How  this  is  to  be 
reconciled  with  representative  government  w'e  are 
not  informed. 

The  Marquis  was  very  g^ad  to  find  himielf 
safely  out  of  the  Empire  of  the  Czar.  At  Til- 
sit he  began  to  breathe  freely — and,  indeed,  ht 
has  spent  much  breath  in  a  rather  wordy  muai 
which  yet  exhibits  both  sagacity  and  8ubtlety,mak- 
ing  due  allowance  for  the  prejudices  and  ulta-Ca- 
tholic  prepossessions  of  the  thinker.  Instead  of 
any  single  passage  of  this  recapitulation,  we  \riQ 
better  exhibit  the  spirit  of  M.  de  Custine's  some  vhit 
incoherent  opinions  and  outpourings,  by  stringii^ 
together  a  few  of  those  epigp»mmatic  and  aotitlK- 
tical  sentences,  scattered  here  and  there  at  random, 
by  which  he  tries  to  reveal  and  illustrate  the  genius 
of  Russia,  and  its  probable  destinies. 

In  Bnasia,  I  was  deprived  of  all  the  scenes  of  lUitiR; 
for  I  cannot  give  the  name  of  nature  to  solitudes  vitfaxt 
one  picturesque  object, — to  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  wheee 
banks  are  on  a  level  with  the  water ;  to  marshes  witboit 
bounds,  and  steppes  without  vegetation,  nnder  a  Htj 
without  light.  Those  plains  are  not,  indeed,  devoid  of  a 
kind  of  beauty ;  but  grandeur  without  grace  soon  &- 
tigues.  What  pleasure  can  the  traveller  have  io  in- 
versing  immense  spaces,  whose  surface  and  whose  horiios 
are  always  destitute  of  feature  I 

One  is  never  allowed  long  to  forget  that  the  tra- 
veller— the  cosmopolitan — is  a  native  of  "gay, 
sunny  France." 

In  Russia,  the  government  interferes  with  ever;tliiii; 
and  vivifies  nothing.  In  that  immense  empire,  the  peo- 
ple, if  not  tranquil,  are  mute ;  death  hovers  over  lil 
heads,  and  strikes  capriciously  whom  it  pleases.  Mas 
there  has  two  coffins — the  cradle  and  the  tomb.  Tbe 
Russian  mothers  onght  to  weep  tbe  birth  more  than  Ik 
death  of  their  children. 

I  do  not  believe  that  suicide  is  common  there :  tbe 
people  suffer  too  much  to  kill  themselves.    .... 

But  if  the  number  of  suicides  in  Russia  were  erer  eo 
great,  no  one  would  know  it :  the  knowledge  of  numbers 
is  a  privilege  of  the  Russian  police.  I  am  ignonot  whe- 
ther they  arrive  correct  before  the  eyes  of  the  Empereti 
but  I  do  know  that  no  misfortune  is  published  under  bis 
reign  until  he  has  consented  to  the  humiliating  coofeii- 
sion  of  the  superiority  of  Providence.  The  pride  of  des- 
potism is  so  great  that  it  seeks  to  rival  Uie  power  of 
God.  Monstrous  jealousy !  into  what  aberrations  bast 
thou  not  plunged  princes  and  subjects  !  WhowiUdaie 
to  love  truth— who  will  defend  it  in  a  country  wnere 
idolatry  is  the  principle  of  the  constitution  t  A  nan 
who  can  do  everything  is  the  crowned  imporsoniBcalioa 
of  a  lie. 

It  wiU  be  understood  that  I  am  not  now  spealaiiof 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  but  of  the  Emperor  of  Rssoa. 
We  often  hear  mention  made  of  customs  which  linn'  to 
power :  I  have  been  struck  with  its  abuse,  hot  liare  sera 
no  remedy.  .  , 

In  the  eyes  of  real  statesmen,  and  of  all  praclioi 
minds,  the  laws  are,  I  adMit,  less  importanl  tban  our 
precise  logicians  and  political  philosophers  believe  tbenii 
for  it  is  the  manner  in  which  they  are  applied  '''»''"■ 
cides  the  life  of  the  people.  True  ;  but  the  life  otm 
Russian  people  is  more  gloomy  than  that  of  any  otner 
of  the  European  nations  ;  and  when  I  say  the  people,  i 
speak  not  only  of  tbe  peasants  attached  to  the  soil, »»' 
of  the  whole  empire 'i      t  ■■ 

The  Emperor  appears  to  me  little  disposed  to  lay 
down  a  part  of  his  authority.  Let  him  suffer,  Iben,  m 
responsibility  of  omnipotence :  it  is  the  first  eipiaWn  " 
the  political  lie  by  which  a  single  individual  declaim 
himself  absolute  master  of  a  country,  and  sU-P*"'"' 
sovereign  pf  the  thoughts  of  a  people.       •      ■    ,, " 

The  Emperor  makes  or  siiffers  to  be  made,  or  sm' 
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to  exist,  laws  (exonse  the  application  of  thia  sacred  name 
to  impioiu  deoreee)  which,  for  example,  permit  the  eo- 
verei^  to  declare  tiiat  the  legitimate  children  of  a  man, 
legally  married,  have  no  father,  no  name ;  in  short,  that 
they  are  ciphers,  and  not  men.  And  am  I  to  be  for- 
bidden to  accnae  at  the  bar  of  Europe  a  prince  who,  dis- 
tingvisbed  and  snperior  as  he  is,  consente  to  reign  with- 
out abolishing  such  a  htw  t        .        .        .        . 

There  is  no  people  in  Russia :  there  is  an  Emperor, 
who  has  serf^,  and  there  are  courtiers,  who  hare  serfs 
also ;  bnt  this  does  not  constitute  a  people. 
Social  life,  in  that  country,  is  a  permanent  eonspiraoy 

a^not  the  troth. 

Rossian  civilisation  is  still  so  near  its  source  that  it 
resembles  barbarism.  The  Russians  are  nothing  more 
than  a  conqnering  community :  their  strength  does  not 
lie  in  mind,  but  in  war — that  is,  in  stratagem  and  fero- 

eity. 

Without  a  middle  age — ^without  ancient  associations 
— without  Catholicism — without  chivaby  to  look  back 
upon — without  respect  for  their  word — always  Greeks 
of  the  Lower  Empire — polished,  like  the  Chinese,  by  set 
fonns — coarse,  or  at  least  indelicate,  like  the  Cidmucs — 
dirty,  like  the  Laplanders — beautifbl  as  the  angels — 
ignorautas  savages  (I  except  the  women,  and  a  few 
diplomatists)— cunning  as  the  Jews — intriguing  as  (Veed- 
men — gentle  and  grave  in  their  manners  as  the  Orientals 
— eroel  in  their  sentiments  as  barbarians — mockers  boUi 
by  nature  and  by  the  feeling  of  their  inferiority — light- 
minded  in  appearance  only, — the  Russians  aro  essen- 
tially fit  for  serious  affitirs.  All  have  the  requisite  dis- 
position for  acquiring  an  extraordinarily  acute  tact,  but 
none  are  magnanimous  enough  to  rise  above  finesse ; 
and  tlwy  have  therefore  disgusted  me  with  that  faculty, 
so  indiq>ensable  to  those  who  would  live  among  them. 
With  their  continual  turTeillanoe  of  self,  they  seem  to 
me  the  men  the  most  to  be  pitied  on  earth.  This  police 
of  the  imagination  is  incessantly  leading  them  to  sacrifice 
their  sentiments  to  those  of  others :  it  is  a  negative  qua- 
lity which  excludes  positive  ones  of  a  iiur  superior  char- 
acter ;  it  is  the  livelihood  of  ambitious  courtiers,  whose 
business  is  to  obey  the  will,  and  to  guess  the  impulses 
of  another,  but  who  would  be  scouted  should  they  ever 
pretend  to  have  an  impulse  of  their  own.  To  give  an 
impulse  requires  genius ;  genius  is  the  tact  of  energy ; 
tact  is  only  the  genius  of  weakness.  The  Russians  are 
all  tact.  Genius  acts,  tact  obeerves.  ....  Under 
the  infiuenoe  of  this  talent  of  the  seraglio,  the  Russians 
are  impenetrable:  it  is  true  that  we  always  see  they 
are  concealing  something,  but  we  cannot  tell  what  they 
conceal,  and  this  is  sufficient  for  them. 

An  ambition  inordinate  and  immense,— one  of  those 
ambitions  which  could  only  possibly  spring  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  oppressed,  and  could  only  find  nourishment  in  the 
miseries  of  a  whole  nation,  ferments  in  the  heart  of  the 
Russian  people.  That  nation, — essentially  aggressive, 
greedy  under  the  influence  of  privation, — expiates  be- 
forehand, by  a  debasing  submission,  the  design  of  exer- 
cising a  tyranny  over  other  nations :  the  glory,  the  riches 
which  it  hopes  for,  console  it  for  the  disgrace  to  which 
it  submits.  To  purify  himself  firom  the  foul  and  impious 
sacrifice  of  all  public  and  personal  liberty,  the  slave, 
apoo  his  knees,  dreams  of  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  the  man  who  is  Adored  in  the  Emperor 
Nicholas — it  is  the  ambitious  master  of  a  nation  more 
ambitions  than  himself.        .... 

Russia  sees  in  Europe  a  prey  which  our  dissensions 
will,  sooner  or  later,  yield  to  it :  she  foments  anarchy 
among  us,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  a  corruption  which 
she  favours  I>ecau8e  it  is  &rourabIe  to  her  views.  It  is 
the  history  of  Poland  recommencing  on  a  larger  scale. 
For  many  years  past  Paris  has  read  revolutionary  jour- 
nals paid  by  Russia.  "  Europe,"  they  say  at  Petersburg, 
"  is  following  the  road  that  Poland  took :  she  is  ener- 
vating herseu  by  a  vain  liberalism,  whilst  we  continue 
powerAil  precisely  because  we  are  not  &ee.  Let  ns  be 
patient  under  the  yoke ;  others  shall  some  day  pay  fbr 
uur  shame." 
The  views  that  I  reveal  here  may  appear  chimerical 
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to  minds  engrossed  with  other  matters ;  their  truth  will 
be  recognised  by  every  man  initiated  in  the  march  of 
European  affairs,  and  in  the  secrets  of  cabinets,  during 

the  last  twenty  years 

The  monstrous  credit  of  Russia  at  Rome,  is  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  influence  against  which  I  would  have  us 
prepared.  Rome  and  Catholicism  have  no  greater,  no 
more  dangerous  enemy  than  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Sooner  or  later,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Greek  auto- 
cracy, scUsm  will  reign  alone  at  Constantinople;  and 
then  the  Christian  world,  divided  into  two  camps,  will 
recognise  the  wrong  done  to  the  Roman  Church  by  the 
political  blindness  of  its  head. 

In  defending  Poland,  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
imagined  that  liberty  and  national  independence 
were  to  be  defended  ;  but  the  Marquis  de  Custine 
and  those  who  think  with  him,  see  chiefly  the  de- 
fence of  the  Catholic  Faith  and  Unity  from  the  at- 
tack, whether  of  Turk  or  Rnss.  The  Holy  See  is 
seTetely  blamed  for  having  discouraged  Catholic 
Poland  in  "  her  god-like  resistance  to  the  Greek 
policy ;"  or,  in  plainer  terms,  to  the  policy  of  the 
modem  head  of  the  Greek  Church — the  Czar. 
We  have  said  that  the  Puseyites  must  hail  this 
new  ally,  and,  to  a  certain  length,  so  must  priests 
of  every  order.  Having  reprobated  the  worldly 
policy  and  want  of  faith  shown  by  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  oracle  thus  proceeds : — 

But  patience  t  the  times  are  ripening ;  soon  every 
question  will  be  clearly  defined,  and  truth,  defended  by 
its  legitimate  champions,  will  regain  its  empire  over  the 
minds  of  nations.  Perhaps  the  struggle  which  is  pre- 
paring will  serve  to  convince  Protestants  of  ui  essential 
truth,  which  I  have  already  more  than  once  dwelt  upon, 
but  on  which  I  insist,  because  it  appears  to  me  the  only 
truth  necessary  to  expedite  the  reunion  of  all  Christian 
communities :  it  is  that  the  only  really  free  priest  that 
exists  is  the  Catholic  priest.  Everywhere  else,  except 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  the  priest  is  subjected  to  other 
laws  and  other  lights  than  those  of  his  conscience  and 
his  doctrine.  One  trembles  on  seeing  the  inconsistencies 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as  the  abjectness  of 
the  Greek  Church  at  Petersburg :  vhen  kypoorUy  ceata 
to  triumpk  in  England,  tke  greater  part  of  tke  kingdom 
mil  again  becomt  Catkolic.  The  Church  of  Rome  has 
alone  saved  the  purity  of  faith  by  defending  throughout 
the  earth,  with  sublime  generosity,  with  heroic  patience, 
with  inflexible  conviction,  the  independence  of  sacerdotal 
power  against  the  usurpations  of  temporal  sovereignties. 
Where  is  the  Church  which  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be 
lowered  by  the  different  governments  of  the  earth  to  the 
rank  of  a  pious  police  1  There  is  but  one,  one  only — the 
Catholic  Church ;  and  that  liberty  which  she  has  pre- 
served at  the  cost  of  the  blood  of  her  martyrs,  is  an 
eternal  principle  of  life  and  power.  The  future  is  her 
own,  because  she  has  kept  herself  pure  from  alloy.  Let 
Protestantism  agitate  and  divide, — to  do  so  is  the  very 
principle  of  its  nature  ;  let  sects  quarrel  and  dispute, — 
this  is  their  vocation :  the  Catholic  Church  waits  ! . . . . 

The  Greco- Russian  clergy  have  never  been,  and  never 
will  be,  anything  more  than  a  militia  dressed  in  a  uni- 
form rather  different  ttom  that  of  the  secular  troops  of 
the  empire. 

War  is  going  to  break  out  between  philosophy  and 
faith,  between  politics  and  religion,  between  Protestant- 
ism and  Oktholieism ;  and  the  banner  raised  by  France 
in  this  gigantic  straggle  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  world, 
of  the  Oiurch,  and,  above  all,  of  France  herself. 

Enough  of  this  prophesying,  and  of  a  work 
which,  after  all,  rather  tells  us  what  a  cultivated 
French  gentleman,  who  represents  one  phase  of  the 
spirit  of  his  country  and  of  Europe,  tlunks  of 
Russia,  than  what  that  colossal  empire  is,  and 
whitlier  the  current  of  events  is  driftuig  it. 
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In  this  novel  Mrs.  Gon  hM  aasnmed  a  more 
direct  and  definite  moral  purpose  tlian  in  some  of 
her  late  productions.  No  one,  though  with  a 
much  narrower  scope  of  ohservation  tlian  that 
which  tiiis  brilliant  and  cliarming  writer  com- 
mands, can,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  hare  noted 
the  social  misery,  the  meanness,  degradation,  and 
actual  soul-tainting  crime  which  are  attributable 
to  the  complicated  causes  wiiich  she  lays  bare  In  this 
story,  without  feeling  that  the  follies  and  vices  of  the 
commercial  aristocracy,  though  nearly  unwhipt  of 
literary  justice,  deserve  exposure  and  censure  quite 
as  muchas  thefollies  and  vices  of  the  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy. To  effect  her  object,  Mrs.  Gorehasstept  out 
of  the  enchanted  circles  of  the  fashionable  world,  in 
which  she  is  too  often  speU-bonnd ;  and,  instead  of 
the  haute  noblesse  of  the  Court,  sought  her  hero 
in  a  lower  sphere — among  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Merchant  Princes  of  London. 

The  inevitably  downward  course  of  thepaltry 
and  low  ambition  which,  step  by  step,  femiliarizes 
the  soul  witli  the  most  corroding  vices, — those  of  the 
spirit, — and  which,  having  tainted  the  whole  man, 
q>read8,tIirough  his  means,  misery,  ending  in  shame 
and  ruin  to  all  aroimd  him,  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  life  of  Hamlym  tbb  Banker.  His  history, 
in  its  leading  traits,  must  recall  that  of  more  than 
one  fallen  idol  in  the  temple  of  the  Money-Changers. 
One  might,  indeed,fancy  that  Mrs.  Gore  disliked  the 
profession  abstractly,  and  on  moral  considerations; 
as  the  most  intellectual  of  her  female  characters, 
the  energetic  and  generous-minded  £llen  Somers, 
not  contented  with  denouncing  the  tempers  and 
habits  which  Mammon-worship,  speculating  with 
the  means  of  others,  and  sordid  rapacity  minister- 
ing to  reckless  yet  systematiztd  extravagance  en- 
gender, makes  it  a  condition  of  her  acceptance  of 
the  Banker's  son,  to  whom  she  is  warmly  attached, 
that  he  shall  not  enter  his  father's  establislmient. 
In  a  "  neat"  dedication  to  Sir  Jolm  Dean  Paul,  Mrs. 
Gore,  however,  disclaims  the  idea  of  attacking  the 
powerful  class,  in  which,  personally,  and  of  here- 
ditary right,  he  ranks  so  high.  Her  portraiture  is 
of  an  individual — of  the  man  Hamlyn  the  Banker 
—in  whom  is  conjoined  all  the  failings  especially 
incident  to  the  vocation  in  the  present  state  of 
English  society,  in  a  land  of  castes,  from  which  in- 
dividuals are  for  ever  straggling  to  escape  to 
the  caste  above  their  own.  In  what  manner  she 
has  pointed  her  moral  while  adorning  the  tale, 
it  is  now  our  business  to  show,  without  interfering 
with  the  original  work  more  than  is  unavoidable. 

The  house  of  Hamlvn  &  Co.  was  celebrated 
for  its  respeetcAiUty,  and  the  solidity  of  its 
commercial  foundation.  Mr.  Uamlyn  succeeded 
his  father;  but  the  bank  was  of  much  older 
date.  He  had,  as  a  sleeping  partner,  his  cou- 
sin, Mr.  Bernard  Hamlyn,  a  weak-minded,  self- 
indulgent  invalid,  who  lived  in  the  country,  and 
fancied  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to 
receive,  in  quarterly  payments,  the  six  thousand 
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a-year  for  which  he  neither  toUed  nor  span. 
Hamlyn  the  Banker,  the  acting  partner,  therefore 
reigned  supreme  in  Lombard  Street,  and  was  his 
own  sole  privy  counsellor.  He  had  long  required  to 
be  so.  The  Hamlyns,  though  great  and  ancient  mo- 
neyed men  in  the  city,  were  comparatively  smaU  &&d 
modem  country  gentlemen  in  Warwiekidiire.  And 
the  first  cause,  the  tap-root  of  the  ruin  and  dis- 
grace of  Hamlyn  the  Banker,  was  the  vulgar  am- 
bition of  his  father  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
countyfamUies — to  vie  in  splendonrand  luxury  with 
the  aristocratic  houses,  and  especially  with  tliai  of 
Lord  Vernon  of  the  Hyde.  These  tastes  and  aspi- 
rations he  had,  together  with  the  estate  of  Dean 
Park,  and  the  banking  establishment  in  Lombard 
Street,  bequeathed  to  the  son,  who  waa  to  build  np 
the  house  which  he  had  founded,  and  transmit  the 
name  of  Hamlyn  ennobled  to  posterity.  If  Ham- 
lyn had  any  one  strong  human  affection,  it  was  filial 
love,  even  mingled  with  reverence,  for  the  father 
who  had  accomplished  so  much  in  the  ^Itere  of 
their  common  ambition.  In  progress  of  time,  some- 
thing like  affectionforhisown eldest  son, as(A< Ham- 
lyn who  waa  to  continue  lx)tU  the  Iiouse  in  London 
and  the  (iunily  in  the  county,  gained  a  place  in  a 
heart  otherwise  cold,  hollow,  and  narrow — the  dis- 
torted growth  of  a  long  course  of  systematic  deception. 

The  story  opens  with  a  fine  description  of 
Ovington  parish,  a  rich  Warwickshire  landscape, 
and  its  ihne  domains:  the  Hyde,  the  noble 
and  historical  ancient  residence  of  the  Vemons  ; 
Burlington  Manor,  the  seat  of  a  deceased  ba- 
ronet, whose  in&nt  heir  was  now  in  Italy, 
driven  with  his  widowed  mother  into  exile  by 
the  arts  of  the  trustee  for  the  minor — ^the  Banker ; 
and  t>ean  Park,  on  which  the  former  Hamlyn  had 
built  a  house  in  a  style  of  magnificence  which  ex- 
cited either  the  jealousy  or  the  envy  of  all  the  old 
county  families.  By  one  of  those  startling  specu- 
lations in  the  early  half  of  the  last  century,  which 
created  or  extinguished  millions,  the  first  Hamlyn 
had  been  suddenly  enriched.  He  then  bought  the 
estate  of  Dean,  and  enclosed  the  Park,  leaving  his 
son,  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor,  to  bnild 
the  family  mansion,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  estate.  But  people  never  do  build  on  this  mo- 
derate plan :  their  pride  will  not  let  them,  if  their 
neighbours  and  their  architects  would.  The  Lord 
Vernon  of  that  day  was  not  a  haughty  aristocrat, 
like  his  pompous  and  shallow  successor :  he  was  a 
simple,  sociable  man,  who  thought  less  of  the  re- 
quirements of  his  position,  than  his  own  want  of 
some  one  to  gossip  with,  and  so,— 

United  to  Hamlyn  of  Dean  bv  the  bead  of  ctmatrj 
neighbourship,  viz.,  to  preserve  foxes,  proseente  tres- 
passers, and  blanderboss  poachers,  for  the  benefit  ef  the 
community, — the  moment  the  banker  began  to  baildjtbe 
peer  began  to  beset  him  with  evil  coonsel. 

"  There  Is  notliing  more  mistaken  than  ta  stint  yosr- 
self  in  tiie  proportions  of  your  rooms,  the  nmnbering 
your  bed-rooms,  or  the  acoommodation  of  yonr  ofiees, 
for  the  value  of  a  trifle  of  brick  and  mortar ! "  said  be. 
"  A  couple  of  thousand  pounds,  more  or  less,  eovws  tU 
the  difference  between  an  indifibrent  honse  and  a  good 
one." 
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Aeting  <m  ilila  prinoiple,  old  Hamlyn  preferred  build- 
ing one  that  was  excellent,  and  completing  his  establiah- 
ment  on  the  model  of  that  of  Lord  Vernon ;  and  the 
conseqnence  was  that,  when  the  new  family  mansion  of 
the  Hamlyna  came  to  be  discussed  at  justice-meetings, 
tnmpike-meetings,  and  quarter  sessions,  the  smaller 
squires  of  the  neighbonrhood  ventnred  to  predict  that, 
on  the  death  of  the  old  banker  and  diyision  of  his  pro- 
perty, Dean  Park  would  prove  too  much  for  his  eon. 
Old  Gratwycke  of  Gratwycke  House  quoted  from  Bacon 
that  a  house  with  wings  oftentimes  flies  away  with  an 
estate;  while  Mr.  Barrow  of  Alderham  jocosely  christen- 
ed the  banker's  folly, "  the  Lombard  Street  Ormean." 

The  real  magnificent  Ormeau  was  the  great  du- 
cal seat  of  the  province.  It  held  aloof  from  Dean 
Park,  bat  not  with  the  haughty  insolence  of  the 
•uccessor  of  the  neighbourly  old  Lord  Vernon.  If  the 
remarks  of  Gratwycke  reached  the  ears  of  the  bank- 
er, he  did  not  early  profit  by  them.  While  still  a 
£^ay,  young  man,  untainted  by  Mammon,  he  mar- 
ried for  love— or  what  took  its  fair  semblance — a 
g^irl  who,  having  only  ten  thousand  pounds  of  for- 
tune, passed  in  the  moneyed  circles  of  London  for 
penniless ;  and  when  his  father  died,  the  insulting 
Burmiaes  of  his  aristocratic  neighbours  having  stung 
him  to  the  soul, — 

So  far  from  abandoning  Dean  Park,  or  allowing  the 
admirable  charitable  foundations  created  by  his  parents 
to  decay,  lUchard  Hamlyn,  as  has  been  already  advan- 
ced, increased  rather  than  diminished  the  liberality  of 
liis  hoQsekeeping ;  and  by  the  admirable  discipline  kept 
up  in  his  establishment, — kitchen,  stables,  farm, — nay, 
even  in  the  fiunily  circle, — was  enabled  to  maintain  his  po- 
sition in  the  county,  head  and  frt>nt  with  the  Vemons  of 
the  Hyde,  and  the  Burlingtons  of  Burlington  Manor.  No  • 
body  had  any  further  right  to  say  that  the  old  banker  had 
over-built  himself.  The  only  change  for  the  worse  percep- 
tible in  the  honsehold,  was  in  the  spirits  of  its  master. 

When  the  hospitable  old  Lord  Vernon  died,  after 
keeping  his  son  out  of  the  estate  for  a  most  unrea- 
sonable length  of  years,  the  Hyde  was  deserted ; 
or  when  the  great  man,  with  his  insolent  dame 
and  ultra-fashionable  daughter  did  arrive,  the 
ancient  squirearchy  felt  the  kind  of  notice  bestowed 
on  them  an  insult,  and  consulted  their  own  dignity 
in  forgetting  the  existence  of  the  Hyde.    But — 

Such  was  not  the  case  with  Richard  Hamlyn.  Be 
could  not  at  once  renounce  the  ambition  in  which  he 
had  been  bom  and  nurtured,  of  living  on  a  friendly  foot- 
ing with  the  Vemons.  He  fancied  that  the  intimacy 
had  given  him  importance  with  his  wife's  family, — with 
his  city  connexions, — with  the  county, — with  the  world ; 
and  whenever  Lord  and  Lady  Vernon  were  in  War- 
wickshire, smarted  severely  under  the  undisguised  ne- 
glects of  the  Hyde. 

But  while  the  London  banker  oontinned  to  hunger 
and  thirst  after  the  notice  of  the  great  people  who  had 
withdrawn  the  light  of  their  countenance,  the  rest  of 
the  country  neighbours  were  satisfied  to  enlist  their 
sympathies  in  the  long  illness  and  early  death  of  Sir 
Roger  Burlington,  and  the  arrival  of  a  successor  at  the 
Manor.  A  thousand  wild  surmises  went  forth,  touching 
the  new  lessee, — the  strange  Nabob, — the  rich  widower, 
— ^who,  if  too  old  to  marry  again,  was  at  least  of  an  age 
to  die  and  be  succeeded  in  his  fortune. 

Hamlyn  the  banker  had  already  decided  that 
this  heir  should  be  his  elder  son,  the  representative 
of  Aw  family.  The  Nabob,  (Colonel  Hamilton,)  the 
new  tenant  of  Burlington  Manor,  bad  for  many 
years,  while  vigorously  shaking  the  pagoda-tree, 
been  a  valuable  and  honoured  constituent  of  the 
house  of  Hamlyn  the  Banker,  to  which  he  had 
been  attracted,  in  India,  by  seeing  its  name  flour- 
ishing at  the  head  of  every  public  charity.  To  Mr. 


Hamlyn's  care  had  his  children  been  sent.  The 
Colonel  had  survived  them  all ;  and  now,  wealthy, 
childless,  and  relationless,  had  come  back,  after  a 
fifty  years'  exile,  knowing  no  one  in  England,  save 
those  kind  and  friendly  Hamlyna,  of  whose  holi- 
day hospitalities  his  sons  had  written  so  warmly  to 
India.  With  Hamlyn  and  his  gentle  wife,  the 
boys  had  found  their  home  during  their  school 
vacations ;  and  thither  the  elder  had  brought  his 
bride,  after  Hamlyn  had,  from  selfish  motive^ 
employed  the  most  unfair  means  to  prevent  the 
union  of  the  heir  of  the  Nabob  with  a  lovely  but 
penniless  girl,  who  possessed,  he  suspected,  pene« 
tration  sufficient  to  gee  through  his  schemes,  and 
strength  of  character  to  counteract  them.  The 
young  husband,  originally  of  a  fragile  constitution, 
did  not  long  survive  the  marriage  in  which 
he  had  been  baffled.  The  germ  of  disease  had 
been  developed  by  the  persecution  which  he  had 
undergone  from  Hamlyn,  who,  while  pretending 
to  be  the  devoted  friend  of  the  fomUy  of  Hamilton, 
— the  guardian  of  its  honour  and  interests, — had 
thus  destroyed  its  last  hope.  Colonel  Hamilton,  » 
frank,  warm-hearted,  unsuspicious  old  soldier,  who 
had  gone  to  India  a  boy,  and,  in  warmth,  and  guile- 
lessness  of  heart,  returned  one,fondly  believed  Ham- 
lyn his  best  friend,  and  his  wisest  adviser,  as  he  was 
almost  his  only  tie  in  England.  For  the  widowed 
daughter-in-law,  whose  marriage  he  had  been  led 
to  oppose,  was  still  inltaly,  whither  shehad  attended 
her  dying  husband ;  and  though  clinging  to  all  that 
now  remained  of  "  his  dear  Robert,"  the  old  man 
feared  that  Ellen's  heart  must  be  closed  against 
one  who  had  treated  her  ungenerously,  though  in 
ignorance.  Hitherto,  the  only  great  object  in  life 
with  Colonel  Hamilton,  in  his  solitary  exile,  had 
been  to  amass  money ;  but  not  money  for  its  own 
sake ;  nor  money  like  the  Banker's — ill- won.  He 
had,  in  a  remote  station,  no  temptation  to  spend, 
and  he  longed  to  return  to  that  native  land  which  his 
dreams  painted  so  fair,  and  so  delusively ;  and  to 
enrich  his  children.  They  were  all  gone  before 
him ;  and  after  his  pecuniary  afiairs, — the  invest- 
ment of  his  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  had 
been  arranged  by  Hamlyn,  the  Nabob  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  himself  more  lonely  and  isolated  in  the 
heart  of  London,  than  at  his  distant  station  in 
India  ;  when  Heaven  sent  him  a  resource  in  the 
Banker's  wife,  a  gentle,  placid,  and  quietly-endur- 
ing woman,  formed  for  better  things,  and  tibe  silent 
victim  of  her  cold,  cautious,  scheming,  and  heart- 
less husband ;  and  in  the  banker's  young  daugh- 
ters, who  were  still  under  the  care  of  a  prim 
governess,  but  nevertheless  delightful  playmates 
for  the  kind-hearted  old  gentleman,  whose  warmth 
of  nature  nothing  could  chill,  whose  buoyant  cheer- 
fulness nothing  long  repress;  who  is,  indeed, 
the  relief  and  the  ornament  of  the  story.  His 
shrewd  simplicity,  and  elementary  manner  of  see- 
ing everythmg;  is  as  available  for  the  moral  objects 
and  philosophy  of  the  tale,  as  is  his  bonhomie  in 
enlivening  it.    But  let  him  appear. 

As  if  he  could  not  make  too  much  haste  in  seenring 
himself  a  footing  in  his  native  country,  he  concluded  » 
hasty  bargain  for  a  commodious  house  in  Portland 
Place ;  and,  for  some  weeks,  amused  himiielf  and  enrich- 
ed the  upholiitererB  by  the  effort  of  furnishing, 
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Bat  no  sooner  Was  all  attanged  On  Trhai  appeared  to 
Us  friends  the  Hamlyos  the  most  comfortable  and  liberal 
footing,  than  the  Colonel,  for  want  of  farther  ocoapa- 
tion,  began  to  gmmble.  Day  after  day  did  he  make  his 
appearance  at  their  honse  in  Cavendish  Square,  with 
bom«  complaint  against  the  climate  or  customs  of  the 
metropolis  I — 

Lnokily,  he  was  far  fh>m  a  peerish  grumbler.  He  was 
a  laughing  rather  than  a  crying  philosopher ;  and  ban- 
tered his  own  fastidiousness  so  good-humouredly,  that 
Mrs.  Hamlyn,  to  whom,  during  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band in  the  city,  his  complaints  were  usually  confided, 
was  far  more  amused  than  wearied  by  his  Chapter  of 
Lamentations. 

"  Betwixt  oarselres,  my  good  lady,"  said  he,  after  en- 
sconcing himself  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire-side,  one 
gloomy  morning  in  Jannary,  when  the  leafless  trees  in 
Cavendish  Square  looked  as  grim  and  ghastly  throngh 
the  fog  as  the  spectral  forms  of  Ossian's  heroes, — "  hB- 
twizt  ourselves,  I  own  myself  plaguUy  disappointed  in 
this  Lon'on  of  yonrs !  The  few  first  days  in  any  coun- 
try are  a  sad  take  in, — more  especially  in  one's  native 
land,  after  fifty  years'  absence.  The  excitement  of  find- 
ing one's  self  among  fellow-creatures  of  one's  own  oreed 
and  complexion,  and  hearing  spoken  around  one  the  lan- 
guage of  one's  boyhood, — the  language  in  which  one's 
parents  pronounced  tiieir  blessing  on  one's  head  at  part- 
ing,— is  apt  to  bring  tears  into  one's  eyes  that  blind 
them  to  other  matters.  At  first  I  thought  I  could 
never  see  enough  of  busy,  prospeions  Lon'on;  and  I 
vow  to  my  Maker  there  were  moments  when  I  could 
have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  kneel  down  and  kiss 
the  sooty  earth  nnder  my  feet,  (old  blockhead  that  I 
was  I)  because  it  was  that  of  Old  England.  But,  at  « 
week's  end.  Ma'am,  I  began  to  see  clearer.  After  I'd 
been  knocked  about  a  bit,  and  jeered  by  the  Cockneys 
every  time  I  ventured  to  ask  a  question,  or  put  my  nose 
out  of  doors  in  a  coat  or  waistcoat  difi'ering  in  cut  flrom 
those  of  the  weekly  fashion-mongers,  I  recognised  the 
folly  of  giving  way  to  such  warm  emotions  among  a  race 
of  folks  who  dare  not  yield  to  a  single  natural  impulse, 
ttom  fear  of  what  their  finer  neighbours  may  be  thinking 
of  'em." 

"  It  is  tme  the  forms  of  social  life  are  somewhat  rigid- 
ly maintained  among  us,"  observed  the  banker's  vnfe, 
stitching  placidly  on  at  her  monotonous  carpet-work. 

"  Bigidly,  indeed,— for  a  country  that  calls  itself  the 
Land  of  Liberty !  "  retorted  the  old  Colonel  "  I'd  as 
soon  live  in  a  wax-work  show,  as  among  such  stuffed 
poppets  as  this  sort  of  formality  engenders, — men  in 
buckram — men  in  armour — that  is,  men  of  straw !  Your 
good  husband,  (who  has  my  interests  at  heart  as  if  they 
were  his  own,)  filnds  me  a  mighty  stnbbom  scholar,  I 
fancy,  in  the  grand  art  of  modem  politeness !  .  .  . 
My  friend  Hamlyn  thinks  it  a  matter  of  kindness  to 
be  always  settmg  me  right  about  little,  idle,  empty, 
ftissy  ceremonies  of  society,  concerning  which,  'twixt 
you  and  I,  my  dear  Ma'am,  I  care  not  a  button !  When 
I  propose  anything  he  thinks  out  of  the  common,  by 
way  of  making  those  about  me  comfortable,  or  myself 
'■^Pyi  he's  sure  to  remind  me  that '  such  is  not  the  cus- 
tom of  this  conntry,'  or,  that '  'tis  contrary  to  the  nsages 
of  the  world.'  Bless  yonr  heart !  I've  lived  too  long 
where  the  usages  of  the  world  were  of  no  account,  to 
submit  patiently  to  the  thraldom  of  a  network  of  copper- 
lace  and  spangles !  God  forbid  I  should  behave  myself 
like  a  Hottentot.  But  I  can't  fancy  that  Hamlyn's  fa- 
vourite '  world '  would  have  gone  on  a  jot  the  worse  had 
yon  brought  your  g^rls  to  dine  with  me  on  Tuesday :  or 
if  I'd  persisted  in  giving  np  my  back-parlour  for  the  use 
of  my  man  Johnston  and  lus  wife,  who  in  Indy  were  not 
nsed  to  mope  away  their  days  in  cellars  1" 

Mrs.  Hamlyn,  without  saying  how  much  she 
henelf  lived  under  constraint,  pleaded  that  the  girls 
were  still  in  the  school-room.  They  did  not  even 
dine  with  their  parents. 

"  So  much  the  worse.  Ma'am— so  much  the  worse,— 
one  of  the  very  things  I  complain  of!  Little  more  than 
BUteon,  indeed  I— Why,  in  Indy  nhe'd  bo  a  wife  by  this 


time — ^perhaps  a  mother.  And  not  allowed  to  shaie  tiie 
meals  of  her  parents ! — not  permitted  to  dine  with  hnr 
other's  old  inendl — Always  with  the  govetneas— li- 
ways  at  her  studies ! — What's  the  use  of  such  excess  o( 
edication  for  young  ladies,  pray,  unless  to  teach  'em  to 
play  their  parts  prettily  in  society  t  And  how  the  deuce 
is  a  girl  ever  to  learn  to  become  a  woman,  if  ezckdeii 
tnm  the  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  till,  withoot 
knowing  her  cue,  the  curtain  suddenly  draws  np,  tod 

she  finds  herself  alone  upon  the  stage ! 

The  long  and  the  short  of  these  wise  regulations  is,  thit 
such  rule-and-oompass  work  in  the  bosom  of  families  is 
making  away  wiUi  everything  like  warmth  of  feeling, 
and  shrivelling  up  social  interest  into  a  manual  of  eU- 

qnette I'm  sadly   disappointed !    I've  m 

family  left  of  my  own,  the  more's  the  pity ;  and,  being 
fond  of  yonng  people,  'twas  a  comfort  to  me,  m  retim- 
ing to  this  country,  to  think  of  surrounding  myself  with 
innocent,  happy  faces ; — if  not  those  of  my  own  kith  ud 
kin,  at  least  the  kith  and  kin  of  my  friends.  And  whst'e 
the  end  on'tl  I  vow  to  my  Maker  I  was  notnoR 
lonesome  in  my  bungalow  at  Ghazerapore,  than  in  mj 
fine,  showy,  comfortable,  eomfortless  house  in  Fortlmd 
Place  1  Most  of  my  acquaintance  in  Loo'cm  are  mcii  of 
businees,  tied  down  to  their  occupations ;  and  as  to  the 
ladies,  my  friend  Hamlyn  gave  me  a  broad  hint,  t'other 
night  over  our  claret,  that  'tisn't  the  custom  of  wlutiU 
eiJls  the  world,  for  gentlemen  to  indolge  in  too  bvinmi 

morning  calls The  consequence  of  this  list 

piece  of  schooling  of  Hamlyn's  will  be  to  trouble  jm 
twice  as  often  with  my  company.  He  well  knows  jou 
are  the  only  folks  in  Lon'on  witii  whom  I'm  on  u;- 
thing  like  a  friendly  footing ;  and  at  the  maH's-pta 
rate  at  which  acquaintances  are  made  in  this  ooniboaii- 
ed  foggy  metropolis,  I  shall  hare  leisure  to  die  ud  be 
cataeombed  in  one  or  t'other  of  the  new  cemeteries,  long 
afore  I've  brought  myself  to  more  than  a  distant  bow 
with  my  next-door  neighbours." 

"  The  vast  extension  of  society  in  London,"  obsened 
Mrs.  Hamlyn,  her  habitual  serenity  unruffled  by  the  re- 
hemence  of  her  companion,  "  has  necessitated  a  degtee 
of  caution  in  tite  formation  of  intimacy  which,  to  persons 
habituated  to  the  sociability  of  a  colony,  may  appeir 
coldness  and  reserve.  But  an  intimacy  once  created, 
soon  ripens  into  friendship ;  and  the  friendship,  omx 
really  matured,  ripens  and  brings  forth  fruit,  an  inheri- 
tance from  generation  to  generation." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  those  who  have  pstienoe  to 
wait  so  long.  But  my  heart's  not  like  an  aloe,  mf  deu 
Ma'am,  that  wants  a  hundred  years  to  bring  it  into 
bloom." 

The  Colonel's  heart  was  in  perennial  bloom,  or 
rather,  like  the  orange-tree,  it  bore  fruit,  buds,  and 
blossoms  all  at  once.  He  was  already  sick  of  look- 
ingathiseAarmiR^housejandhis  "eternal"  damMk 
curtains  and  rose- wood  tables,  and  out  of  Ms  wui- 
dows  at  the  outside  of  other  people's  houses,  who 
would  be  affronted,  he  believed,  if  he  chucked  their 
children  under  the  chin,  if  he  met  them  on  Us 
morning  walks.  . 

"  When  evening  draws  on,  and  my  honse  is  shotiniw 
the  night,"  resumed  the  Colonel, "  with  nobody  but  poor 
Pincher  and  me  to  keep  each  other  company, ' """' 
times  ask  myself  what  crime  I've  committed  to  be  thns 
condemned  to  a  solitary  cell ;  and  whether  I'm  realV" 
home,  and  reaUy  in  the  Old  England  that  calls  itswf  » 
hospitable!"  _         „,_ 

"  But  why  not  spend  your  evenings  with  «'  *■ 
manded  Mrs.  Hamlyn,  in  all  sincerity.  ,, 

«  Why,  so  I  do,  as  often  as  my  conscience  inU  siiw'' 
I'm  aware,  of  coarse,  that  poor  Hamlyn  would  •»"*"; 
enjoy  his  leisure  undisturbed,  with  his  wife  s""."™;^' 
than  be  taken  np  at  backgammon,  night  »!*"  i^^ 
a  tiresome  old  fellow,  always  pumping  Urn  "'' "f^ 
and  with  none  to  ofifer  in  return.  Why,  my  dear «»  "' 
even  Quiddle,  the  apot'oary,  shirks  me,  ''*'JLi 
an  embargo  on  him  more  than  twice  s-week !  *"^f 
1  make  the  most  of  my  rheumatics,  purely  U>  ««£»«  »"' 
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in  hour's  chit-eiiat  with  liim,  of  an  afternoon,— when  I 
try  to  coax  him  into  stopping  dinner,  forsooth,  he  puts 
on  a  demure,  family-man-ish  sort  of  face,  and  tells  me, 
'  Mrs.  Q.  is  expecting  him  at  home  I '  " 

Mrs.  Hamlyn  inclined  her  face  closer  over  her  work, 
to  conceal  an  inTolnntary  smile  at  this  desolate  picture 
of  the  sitnation  of  a  man  of  fifteen  thousand  a-year, 
thrown  over  by  an  nxorions  apothecary.  But  scarcely 
had  the  smile  arisen,  when  it  subsided  to  sadness.  WeU 
did  she  remember  the  time  when,  on  her  translation 
flrom  her  own  cheerftil  home  to  the  cold  formal  house- 
hold of  the  banker  in  CaTendish  Square,  she  felt  nearly 
as  lonely  as  the  old  Indian.  Habit  had  become  second 
natnre  to  her.  She  was  now  tamed  down  into  apathy, 
by  the  long  uneventful  mornings,  and  taciturn  tete-a-teUt, 
completing  the  day ;  and  though  few  women  would  have 
more  eqjoyed  unrestrained  intercourse  with  her  children, 
Bhe  bad  long  resigned  herself  to  the  methodical  order 
imposed  by  the  banker,  of  seeing  them  at  stated  periods 
decreed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  head-nnrse  and  governess, 
xo  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  clockwork  arrangements 
of  their  meals,  exercise,  and  education.  .  .  .  Pro- 
found sympathy  arose,  accordingly,  in  the  bosom  of  Mrs. 
Hamlyn,  as  she  reflected  how  thoroughly  she  had  snb- 
dned  ker  impulses  of  feeling,  and  silenced  her  own 
repinings ;  while  the  gray-headed  man  before  her,  thongh 
his  threescore  years  were  accomplished,  had  his  lesson 
yet  to  learn. 

"  I  cannot  help  fearing,  my  dear  Sb,"  she  observed, 
at  the  close  of  a  few  moments'  silence,  "  that  yen  have 
been  precipitate  in  settling  in  town.  In  the  country, 
the  bond  of  good  neighbourship  still  subsists.  In  the 
conntry,  yon  would  have  found  interests  in  your  property 
to  occupy  your  time.  I  sadly  fear  yon  will  never  be 
quite  happy  in  town." 

"  By  George,  I'm  beginning  to  think  so  too  ! — thongh 
to  be  sure,  in  Indy,  the  thing  I  used  to  dread  most  for 
my  old  age  was  the  seclusion  of  a  lonesome  conntry- 
liouse.  Betwixt  ourselves,  my  dear  Ma'am,  I've  had 
enough  and  to  spare  of  my  own  company.  Mine  has 
been  a  curious  life.  I  married  for  love.  I'll  tell  yon 
the  whole  story  some  day  or  another,  when  I'm  in  better 
spirits, — suffice  it  now  that  I  married  for  love.  Nothing 
very  wonderftil  in  that,  youll  say ;  but  yon  may  perhaps 
acconnt  it  worth  mention  that  thirty  years  of  wedded 
life  didn't  lessen  the  mutual  afibction  which  first  insti- 
gated the  imprudence.  Mary  and  I  had  but  one  head 
and  heart  between  us.  We  lived  in  a  remote  district, 
wholly  out  of  reach  of  society,  and  so  never  fitted  after 
it,  or  anything  else.  No  little  mortifications  or  heart- 
burnings, to  create  unkind  feelings  on  either  side ;  no 
meddlesome  Mends  to  make  mischief ;  nobody  to  con- 
fide in,  but  each  other ;  nobody  to  dress  for,  talk  for, 
think  for,  feel  for,  pretend  for,  but  each  other.  Life  lay 
plain  and  straight  afore  ns.  All  our  object  was  to  be 
iVngal  and  grow  rich  as  quick  as  we  could,  that  we 
mi^t  return  to  onr  native  country,  and  eqjoy  ourselves 
with  our  children. 

"  We  had  four — poor  things ! — who  were  packed  off 
to  Europe  to  be  reared  and  edicated,  which  was  our 
only  trouble.  But  there  was  no  remedy,  and  people 
soon  reconcile  themselves  to  what  is  irremediable.  Mary 
and  I  loved  each  other  only  the  more  when  thus  left 
atone  together." 

"  I  laid  her  in  the  grave,"  resumed  Colonel  Hamilton, 
in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs.  "  My  companion  for  thirty 
years, — my  companion,  I  may  say,  in  the  vrildemess, — 
with  whom  I  had  never  exchanged  one  angry  word  or 
resentful  feeling  ! — Poor  Mary  ! — My  grief  for  her  was 
very  different  from  what  I  had  felt  for  the  boys.  That 
she  had  been  there  to  alleviate  1  But  everything  went 
with  her — everything — everything !" 

Mrs.  Hamlyn  respected  in  silence  the  grief  of  the 

good  old  man "It  seemed  like 

losing  sight  of  all  my  happier  recollections,  to  turn  my 
back  on  the  place  where  we  had  abided  together.  The 
old  house  and  gardens  at  Ghazerapore  were  tall  of  her. 
There  had  our  children  been  bom  to  ra— there  had  I 
iviped  the  last  moistnre  fh>m  her  face.  My  poor  dear 
pfe  I    The  natives  adored  her ;  she  was  a  sewnt)  pro- 


vidence in  the  village.  Here,  no  one  ever  heard  her 
name.  I  spoke  of  her  one  day  to  Quiddle,— spoke  of 
her  as  I  am  speaking  now, — and  the  jackass  told  me  I 
was  law,  and  advised  a  dose  of  sal-volatile  ! 

Such  was  the  Nabob  who,  by  the  intervention, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  his  banker,  was  now 
established  in  Burlington  Manor,  until  Hamlyn's 
infant  ward  came  of  age.  What  follows  afTords  the 
briefest  general  outline  which  we  find  of  the  Co- 
lonel's/rtenrf  Mr.  Hamlyn. 

Richard  Hamlyn  was  what  is  called  a  most  excellent 
man, — a  man  generally  esteemed  and  respected, — a  man 
eminently  qualified  to  figure  to  advantage  on  a  tomb- 
stone :  had  never  been  suspected  of  a  vice,  or  accused 
of  a  failing.  Not  a  servant  in  his  establishment,  most 
of  whom  had  lived  with  him  for  years,  could  complain  of 
having  seen  his  countenance  disturbed  by  anger,  or 
heard  his  voice  raised  by  excitement. 

Such,  however,  was  the  force  of  his  calm  and  immu- 
table regularity,  that  the  most  fiery  domestic  tyrant 
could  not  have  attained  a  more  absolute  sway  in  his  own 
family.  His  wife  knew  him  to  be  averse  to  all  display 
of  sensibility  ;  bis  children  were  early  taught  that  he 
detested  noise  ;  and  the  banker's  house  was,  conse- 
quently, characterized  by  the  silence,  coldness,  and  dull- 
ness of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Impossible  to  see  a  better  regulated  establishment  I 
All  went  as  if  by  clockwork,  or  steam.  Whether  the 
perfection  of  its  household-management  arose  from  per- 
severance in  method,  or  readiness  of  means,  the  result 
was  admirable.  Had  any  friend  of  Hamlyn's,  after  an 
absence  of  many  years  in  the  far  East  or  far  West, 
thought  proper  to  drop  in  to  dinner  in  Cavendish  Square, 
or  volunteer  a  visit  to  Dean  Park,  he  might  have  been 
as  certain  of  the  hour  and  the  minute  to  arrive,  the 
number  of  dishes  on  the  table  and  servants  in  attendance, 
the  disposition  of  the  salvers  on  the  sideboard  and  de- 
canters on  the  board,  as  though  he  had  only  vacated  his 
seat  in  the  dining-room  the  preceding  day.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  people  of  Richard  Hamlyn's  class  seldom 
possess  a  friend  tuffieientlt/  friendly  to  drop  in  to  dinner, 
or  volunteer  a  visit  in  the  conntry. 

His  wife,  when,  at  eighteen,  in  all  her  bloom  of  beauty 
and  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  she  accepted  the  proposals 
of  a  handsome  young  man  with  whom  she  had  danced 
through  the  London  season,  certainly  expected  a  very 
different  personage  in  the  gay  son  of  a  wealthy  banker, 
on  whom  her  parents  were  so  eager  to  bestow  her  hand. 
But  scarcely  a  year  after  their  marrisjge,  the  death  of 
the  elder  Hamlyn,  while  it  assigned  independence  to 
the  young  couple,  threw  the  business  of  the  family  and 
the  firm  so  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  bridegroom, 
as  to  sober  him  at  once  into  a  man  of  business. 

From  that  moment  Mrs.  Hamlyn  lost  sight  of  her 
husband  in  the  banker  and  executor. 
It  is  surprising  how  readily  the  tact  of  a  woman  at- 
tached to  her  duties,  suggests  the  surest  mode  of  recom- 
mending herself  to  the  affections  of  her  husband.  The 
merry,  thoughtless  Sophia  soon  saw  that,  to  endear  her- 
self to  the  man  of  business,  she  must  offer  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  methodical  serenity  of  one  who  had  not 
leisure  for  demonstrations  of  sensibility,  or  the  ft'ivolous 
pastimes  of  Ufe.  Punctual  and  acquiescent,  sbe  must 
receive  him  ever  vrith  a  smile, — seldom  with  a  laugh. 
By  degrees,  the  smile  subsided  into  a  thoughtful  gravity, 
still  more  acceptable.  At  thirty,  Mrs.  Hamlyn  had 
sunk  into  a  mild,  calm,  silent  woman,  vrithout  a  vestige 
of  the  buoyancy  of  youth  ;  and  the  banker  into  a  stiff, 
reserved  man  of  business, — after  the  fashion  of  most 
conjugal  couples  in  the  money-getting  classes  of  Great 

Britain Unlimited  submission, 

on  the  part  of  those  about  him,  exercised  by  degrees  an 
evil  influence  on  the  character  of  Richard  Hamlyn.  In 
his  own  quiet  way,  he  was  as  absolute  as  the  Sultan. 
He  did  not  understand  the  slightest  opposition  to  his 
veto  ;  and  thouj^,  having  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
representation  of  the  neighbouring  borough  of  Barthorpe, 
his  opinions  commanded  the  respect  of  the  House  of 
Conynons  on  a}l  qnestions  of  commervial  or  financial  in* 
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terest,  Hamljn  the  banker  had  more  than  once  com- 
mitted himself  in  parliament,  by  outbursts  of  petulance 
Biogularly  at  variance  with  the  gentle  tenor  of  his  pri- 
yate  life.  In  his  country  neighbourhood,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  tras  respected  as  a  just  landlord  and  hospitable 
neighbour  ;  not  spending  enough  of  his  time  in  War- 
wickshire to  nullify  the  good  report  of  the  county,  by 
the  taciturn  reserre  of  his  deportment.  By  degrees,  in- 
deed, his  temper  afforded  evidence  in  private  life  of  the 
irritating  stress  of  an  anxious  vocation.  But  Mrs. 
Hamlyn  had  either  schooled  herself  into  such  apathy  as 
to  remain  unconscious  of  the  change  ;  or  was  too  good 
•  woman  to  avow,  even  to  herself,  that  she  was  aware 
of  the  despotic  harshness  of  the  father  of  her  children. 
The  concealment  was  easy.  Like  the  majority  of  his 
sex,  he  was  never  arbitrary  with  his  wife,  unless  when 
they  were  alone. 

"What  were  yon  and  Colonel  Hamilton  discussing  to- 
day, that  I  found  yon  both  so  agitated  when  I  came 
in  ;"  demanded  he  of  his  wife,  as  they  awaited  together 
in  the  drawing-room  the  announcement  of  dinner,  on  the 
day  in  question. 

"  He  was  simply  describing  to  me  the  supreme  happi- 
aess  of  his  wedded  life.  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  the  old  gentle- 
man appear  to  have  been  a  singularly  united  couple. " 

"  All  couples  are  said  to  have  been  singularly  united, 
as  soon  as  either  husband  or  wife  is  in  the  gr&ye"  re- 
plied the  banker,  coldly.  "  The  Hamiltons  lived  very 
well  together,  or  their  (e/<!-^-(c(<!  in  an  obscure  district 
in  India  would  have  been  insupportable.  It  was  their 
best  policy  to  agree  ! " 

"People  do  not  always  act  tvom  policy,"  was  the  mild 
remonstrance  of  Mrs.  Hamlyn.  "  Their  dispositions  were 
amiable  and  well-assorted." 

"Their  means  ample,  and  their  understanding  nar- 
row !"  added  the  banker. 

"  So  much  the  better  for  their  happiness  !  They 
Mem  to  have  entertained  no  injurious  ambitions,"  ob- 
served his  wife. 

Hamlyn,  who  was  standing  magisterially  on  the  rug) 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  fixed  his  eyes  inquiringly  upon 
her  face.  But  the  countenance  of  Sophia,  though  open, 
was  sometimes  difBcult  to  decipher.  The  early  habit  of 
repressing  her  emotions  into  the  equanimity  of  the 
Hamlyn  temperament,  imparted  a  look  of  vagueness  and 
absence  to  her  eyes.  Even  while  uttering  a  simple  an- 
swer to  a  simple  question,  her  thoughts  often  appeared 
to  he  wandering  j  and  when  silent,  it  was  impossible  to 
surmise  from  her  conntenance  the  nature  of  her  reveries. 

The  Nabob  was  by  this  time  established  in  the 
Manor ;  and,  to  keep  him  in  sight  and  humour,  the 
banker,  for  the  first  of  many  summers,  sent  his 
&mily  down  to  Dean  Park  before  the  hunting  season 
and  Christmas  gaieties  warranted  such  retreat  in 
the  circles  to  which  his  ambition  united  him. 

"  Thit  is  something  like  happiness,  and  something  like 
»  home  I"  cried  the  old  soldier,  the  first  time  he  wel- 
comed his  Dean  Park  friends  to  his  hospitable  board,  to 
meet  the  Vicar  of  Ovington  and  his  wife.  «  A  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  your  ostentatious  Lon'on  dinner- 
parties ;  where  people  care  for  nothing  but  to  have  it 
said  they  give  better  venison  or  more  turtle,  or  can  show 
off  a  finer  service  of  plate  than  their  neighbours  !  Tkit 
is  the  England  I  used  to  dream  of  in  Indy, — green,  and 
fresh,  and  sociable !  .  .  .  .  Household 
subordination's  a  capital  thing  for  a  family-man  like  my 
friend  Hamlyn.  But  discipline  would  be  out  of  place 
in  an  establishment  vrith  an  old  Indian  at  its  head,  ac- 
customed to  take  things  as  he  finds  'em,  too  glad  to  find 
'em  at  all.  1  like  everybody  to  be  free,  easy,  and  com- 
fortable about  me,— Pincher  and  all.  '  Live  and  let 
live,'  is  my  motto,  or  rather, '  Let  live,  that  you  may  de- 
serve to  live.'" 

Such  sentiments  received  a  silent  "  amen"  from  the 
gsnUe  wife  of  the  banker,  and  an  audible  one  from  the 

Vicar  of  Ovington Richard 

Hamlyn  was  one  of  those  who  measure  out  their  dole 
Sv»n.1f  ""y.  """^'""M  *»  «»  naked  and  hungry  as 
though  they  had  iacuntd  Us  charity  by  a  cria? ;  nw 


could  Dr.  Markham  disguise  &«m  himself  that,  after 
only  three  months'  acquaintance,  he  was  on  a  pleasanter 
footing  with  Colonel  Hamilton  than  with  the  more  cor- 
rectly-spoken neighbour  at  Dean  Park,  who  invariably 
made  him  feel  that  the  parson  and  his  vrife  were  invited 
to  dine  now  and  then  at  the  great  house,  to  "  keep  np 
the  respectability  of  the  church  in  the  eyes  of  the  lower 
classes  ;"  or,  in  other  words,  to  ensure  the  attendance 
of  his  servants  and  labourers  at  church,  where  they  were 
frightened  out  of  picking  and  stealing  the  property  of 
their  betters,  and  inspired  with  becoming  deference  for 
those  in  authority  over  them. 

It  was  a  real  comfort,  therefore,  to  the  heart  of  the 
Vicar,  to  find  himself  respected  by  Colonel  Hamilton  as 
a  privileged  expositor  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
invited  to  his  table  as  a  neighbour  and  gentlemanly  com- 
panion, rather  than  as  a  professional  man. 

It  was  some  time  before  Colonel  Hamilton  heard 
of  the  Hyde  or  the  Vemons.  When  he  did,  he  re- 
joiced to  hear  of  more  neighbours ;  of  greater  scope 
for  hospitality;  the  Manor  "made  up  fourteen 
beds,"  and  he  would  hare  filled  them  aU.  Mrs. 
Hamlyn  was  compelled  to  hint  that  the  Vemona, 
who  were  little  in  the  county,  associated  very  little 
with  their  country  neighbours. 

"  In  short,  these  fine  folks  are  not  neighbourly  t"  was 
Colonel  Hamilton's  summary  of  the  case.  "  Well,  there's 
room  enough  in  the  air  for  high-flyers  and  low-flyers  t 
If  they  can  do  without  to,  we  must  do  without  tlum. 
I'm  surprised,  though  1  We  think  a  deal  of  a  lord  in 
Indy,  'cause  we  seldom  have  more  than  one  at  a  time. 

The  Colonel  longed  to  hare  a  peep  at  this  boasted 
Hyde,  which  the  owners  had  not  seen  for  two 
years.  But  between  the  Vemons  and  Hamlyns 
there  existed  a  coldness  which,  considering  the 
intimacy  of  their  fathers,  might  be  considered 
enmity ;  and  there  was,  besides,  an  election  feud. 

"  So  for  from  loving  his  neighbour  as  himself,  liOrd 
Vernon  despised  Dean  Park  as  much  as  Dean  Park  de- 
tested Lord  Vernon.  According  to  the  Christian  cos- 
tom  of  modem  times,  however,  they  hated  each  other  in 
civil  toleration.  On  that  sort  of  visiting  acquaintance 
which  approaches  nearest  to  the  blood-stained  and 
deadly  feuds  of  the  middle  ages;  they  mutually  shook 
hands,  as  if  caressing  a  rattlesnake  ;  while  &e  ladies  of 
the  two  fomilies  presented  compliments  to  each  other, 
or  requested  the  honour  of  ea^  other's  company,  or 
were  each  other's  "  Tery  sinoerely,"  as  occasion  needed. 

The  Hyde  was  not  a  legrular  aristocratic  show- 
place,  where,  for  a  piece  of  silver,  pictures  and 
apartments  are  exhibited  by  a  starched  housekeep- 
er; but  the  country  neighbours  that  came  were 
received  on  inscribing  their  names,  as  an  act  of 
homage  to  the  family  vanity. 

One  of  the  pragmaticalities  of  Richard  Hamlyn  was 
a  dislike  to  have  his  patronymic  figure  in  the  register 
of  his  haughty  neighbour  more  than  a  certain  nnmberof 
times  in  the  year,  when  forced  to  show  off  the  lions  of 
the  Dean  Park  neighbourhood  to  visiters  of  mark  and 
distinction.  Whenever  a  Countess  was  his  inmate,  he 
took  care  to  parade  her  to  the  Hyde,  uniting  the  name 
of  her  ladyship  by  a  bracket  vrith  those  of  "  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hamlyn,  of  Dean  Park."  But  his  vrife  was  suffi- 
ciently cognizant  of  his  weakness  to  suspect  that  he 
would  not  wish  to  appear  there  as  the  bear-leader  of  a 
new  comer  into  the  county. 

If  ever  Colonel  Hamilton  go  into  Parliament, 
which  his  friend,  the  Duke  of  Ormeau,  has  sug- 
gested to  him,  he  wiU  certainly  vote  with  Mr. 
Ewart  on  any  question  touching  primogenitnre 
which  the  Honourable  member  for  Dumfries  is 
likely  to  propose.  When  be  was  introduced  to  the 
Hydebytheyicar,hewastakenatfirBtbyinTprisest 
tbe  Tsst  extent  of  the  statel/  £liz»bethan  muuiw. 
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"  And  Lord  Vernon,  yon  eay,  has  a  nobler  seat  than 
eren  tkit ;  and  you  say  they  reside  here  only  a  few 
weeks  in  the  year,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  time  this 
noble  mansion  is  untenanted  t"  exclaimed  Colonel  Ha- 
milton, when,  the  coort-yaid  gates  being  opened  by  a 
shabby  stable-boy,  they  drove  up  to  the  venerable  porch. 
"  Doctor,  doctor !  with  all  the  talk  one  hears  against 
pluralities  in  the  Church,  I  wonder  when  a  law  will 
pass  'gainst  plurality  of  palaces  in  private  fiuniliea! 
—  There's  a  deal  to  be  said,  I  suppose,  both  pro 
and  con  the  subdivision  of  inheritance,  according  to 
Boney's  Code  ;  but,  by  George,  if  I  were  in  parliament, 
nothing  should  prevent  my  getting  up  and  proposing  an 
act  compelling  every  man,  having  many  sons  and  many 
fiunily-mansions,  to  bequeath  'em  a  country-house  a- 
piece,  to  be  happy  in,  and  rid  the  country  of  the  nuisance 
of  vagrant  younger  brothers." 

"  The  chapter  is  a  wide  one  to  embark  in  jnst  now  ; 
particularly,"  added  Dr.  Markham, "  within  the  gates 
of  a  man  who,  in  addition  to  bis  English  seats,  has  a 
caetle  in  Ireland  large  enough  to  contain  the  village 
of  Brasham,  which,  to  my  knowledge,  he  has  not 
visited  since  he  came  to  his  estate." 

And  ere  Colonel  Hamilton  could  express  his  indigna- 
tion in  reply,  the  Vicar  led  the  way  into  the  great  hall, 
irhsrt  the  old  housekeeper,  in  her  starched  coif  and 
lawa  apron,  awaited  their  approach  ;  with  her  keys  in 
her  hand,  and  in  her  mouth  the  cut  and  dry  exposition 
of  the  glories  of  the  house  of  Vernon,  a  litany  of  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  the  Hyde. 

When  the  Baron's  Hall  was  seen,  the  old  soldier 
became  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  past. 

"  This  is  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  the  Yankees  envy 
HI  1" — cried  the  Colonel,  after  surveying  the  Barons' 
gallery  witii  delight ; — the  sort  of  thing  that  secures 
Old  England  against  the  hubbub  of  a  commonwealth  I 
...  I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  for- 
girs  the  man  who  owns  such  a  place,  for  choosing  to 
liv*  elsewhere." 

The  old  hoBsekeeper  smoothed  down  her  apron  ;  but 
did  not  smooth  her  ruffled  brows,  at  hearing  the  Bight 
Honoorable  Lord  Vernon  apostrophized  as  "  a  man." 
"  I  should  have  been  moped  to  death 
ia  a  magnilcent  old  dungeon  like  this  1"  was  his  ever- 
isearring  exclamation.  "  This  tapestry  would  give  me 
the  bine  devils.  People  must  have  had  ancestors  in 
Harry  the  Eighth's  time  to  put  up  with  it.  Why,  the 
Manor  is  thrice  as  airy,  and  fifty  times  more  convenient. 

The  jerk  with  which  old  Mrs.  Hark- 

ness  snapped  the  key  in  the  door  of  the  state-apartments, 
after  locking  out  the  utterer  of  these  insolent  heresies, 
probably  conveyed  bnt  half  her  contempt  towards  the 
presumptuous  offender.  Begarding  herself  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Vemons,  Dean 
Park  was  her  wash-pot,  and  over  Burlington  Manor  did 
she  cast  her  shoe. 

The  Banker  began  to  discover  that  where  kind 
ftelingB  were  interested,  the  Colonel,  who,  in  aU 
bnmness  matters,  was  a  puppet  in  his  hands,  had  a 
will  of  his  own  ;  and  his  wife  was  too  high-minded, 
or,  as  he  thought  it,  too  indolent  to  counteract  the 
inimical  influencesunder  which  the  sociable  old  gen- 
tleman was  placing  himself.  Mr.  Hamlyn,  accord- 
ingly, came  unexpectedly  down  from  the  Banking- 
house  to  Dean  Park  to  investigate  how  matters  were 
pnceeding.  The  Colonel,  he  found,  had  got  into 
familiar  acquaintance  wiUi  his  country  neighbours, 
and  had  even  been  impressed  into  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace.  The  Banker,  who  came  down  yellow 
and  caie-wom,  was  disquieted  by  these  doings, 
aiMl  even  by  the  fondness  of  the  hibuious  and  kind 
M  man  for  his  own  eldest  daughter.  The  gover- 
ness had,  fortunately  for  Colonel  Hamilton,  in 
whose  path  her  prim  deconun  stood  mightily,  gone 
off  t«  Tisit  bei  Ukaia ;  and  in  the  general  rd«z- 


ation  of  rules,  lessons,  and  decorum,  he  scampered 
over  the  country  on  a  pony  "after  his  little 
Lydia." 

"What  will  the  Vemons  think,"  said  the  banker 
[to  his  patient  Grisel,]  "  when  they  hear  of  the  Miss 
Hamlyns  (after  the  care  bestowed  on  their  education) 
scampering — I  use  Colonel  Hamilton's  word — '  scamper- 
ing '  over  Uie  country  on  ponies  1  And  what  chance  has 
Walter  of  recommending  himself  to  the  Colonel's  good- 
will, if  Lydia  is  constantly  made  his  first  object  1" 

Mrs.  Hamlyn  was  too  respectful  a  wife  to  vindicate 
either  her  girls  or  herself.  But  after  her  husband's  re- 
turn to  town,  she  was  amused  to  perceive  how  much  the 
aid  of  the  country  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  old  Colo- 
nel to  the  peculiarities  of  his  &iend. 

"  Hamlyn's  quite  right  to  stick  to  Lon'on !"  said  be. 
"  Hamlyn's  cut  out  for  a  man  of  business.  Squirefying 
is  not  his  element.  He  hasn't  in  him  the  true  smack  of 
the  country  gentleman.  'Tis  all  dot-and-carry-one  with 
him,  even  in  the  middle  of  a  tumlp-fleld. 

To  Hamlyn  himself  he  had  said,— 

"Excnse  me,  my  dear  Hamlyn,  if  I  own  that  yonr  sal- 
low face  and  careworn  wrinkles  put  me  wonderfully  in 
conceit  with  my  country  life.  Why,  you're  young  enough 
to  be  my  son  ;  and,  by  George  !  yon  look  old  enough  to 
be  my  father  1" 

"  The  late  hours  and  trying  atmosphere  of  the  House 
of  Commons  make  sad  inroads  into  the  constitution  1" — 
replied  Hamlyn,  with  the  air  of  a  martyr. 

"  Come,  come,  come  1 — ^none  of  your  flourishes,  in  ho- 
nour of  your  services  to  the  country.  A  banker  was 
never  known  to  die  of  patriotism,"  cried  the  Colonel. 
"  Those  jaundiced  looks  have  very  little  to  do  with  zeal 
for  the  nation.  Tis  all  thop,  my  dear  Sir, — ^all  gold- 
spioning, — all  the  wear  and  tear  of  filthy  lucre, — aJl  the 
care  and  anxiety  of  money-making, — ^all  the  yellow  le- 
prosy, as  I  call  it  I"  — 

"  Say,  rather,  of  taking  eare  of  other  people's  money," 
replied  Hamlyn,  attemptmg  a  smile. 

"  So  long  as  you  take  such  capital  care  of  mti>«,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  find  no  fault,"  replied  the  Lord  of  Burling- 
ton Manor,  jocosely. 

The  old  Colonel  rejoiced  to  hear,  that  though  the 
worthy  father  was  "trim  and  prim ;"  only  fit  for 
Lombard  Street  and  Cavendish  Square — "one  of 
the  fellows  who  seem  not  bom  to  live  in  the  open 
air," — Walter,  the  eldest  son,  whom  he  had  never 
yet  seen,  was  gay  and  wild. 

"  Walter's  wild,  is  he  t— I'm  ghid  of  that  I— there's 
always  hope  of  a  wild  young  man  ! — My  son  Jack  was 
one  of  the  wildest  dogs  ever  turned  out  of  Eton — Walter 
was  quartered  at  Windsor  all  the  time  I  was  in  Lon'on, 
and  I'm  beginning  to  want  to  make  his  acquaintance. 
Does  he  never  come  down  to  Dean  Park  t" 

"  When  the  hunting  season  beglos." 

"  A  curious  reason  for  visiting  his  father's  house  1 — 
Like  my  friend  Sir  Joshua  Alltrnmp,  who  told  me  he 
attended  divine  service  at  the  Chapel  Royal  'cause  the 
music  was  so  fine.  ....        Well  1  I 

must  wait  patient,  I  suppose,  till  the  hounds  are  unken- 
nelled, to  shake  hands  with  Master  Watty." 

Mrs.  Hamlyn  could  scarcely  forbear  smiling  at  the  idea 
of  the  indignation  with  which  (had  Sheet  Street  Bar- 
racks been  within  earshot  of  Dean  Park)  her  superfine 
son  would  have  heard  himself  thus  familiarly  designated, 
by  an  individual  who  might  have  travelled  f^m  (Cap- 
tain Hamlyn's)  Dan  to  Beersheba,  i.  <.  from  St.  James's 
Street  to  Whitehall,  without  receiving  a  bow  of  recog- 
nition from  the  cluh-windows  ;  and  whose  clothes  were 
so  indefinitely  cut  by  his  nameless  tailor,  as  to  have 
proved  an  equally  good  fit  for  any  other  man  in  the 
ooimty. 

She  amended  her  smile,  however,  into  a  secret  prayer 

that  the  time  might  come  when  Walter,  now  the  slave 

of  appearances,  would  recognise  the  sterling  merit  of  a 

man  Iik»  the  simple-hearted  being  before  her. 

At  tbe  first  blush,  "  ft  person  "  who  bad  mad« 
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his  money  in  India,  and  been  picked  pp  by  Ham- 
lyn  the  Banker  "  in  the  course  of  his  city  business," 
had  stunk  in  the  nostrils  of  the  country  gentleman, 
never  ready  to  welcome  new  comers ;  and  espe- 
cially rich  upstarts,  come  to  outsliine  and  crush 
them ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Nabob  was  personally 
known,  it  was  impossible  to  withhold  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  from  the  cordial,  frank,  garru- 
lous old  Indian,  so  unlike,  in  all  respects,  to  his 
phlegmatic,  hard-headed,  aspiring  friend  of  Dean 
Park.  His  greatest  fault  in  county  eyes  was 
laxity  as  a  game-preserver ;  and  by  this  his  friend 
Hamlyn  was  the  deepest  sufierer. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  he  regarded  the  preserres  of 
the  isolated  friendless  old  man  of  Portland  Place  as  his 
perquisite.  And  to  find  them  desecrated — to  learn  tbat, 
for  the  future,  he  had  only  bis  own  miserable  shooting 
to  offer  to  the  aristocratic  guests,  whom  it  was  bis  glory, 
every  winter,  to  advertise  in  the  papers  as  "  spending  the 
Christmas  holidays  at  the  hospitable  seat  of  Mr.  Ham- 
lyn, at  Dean  Park,"  was  a  stroke  for  which  he  was  un- 
prepared. 

All  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to  oppose  to  the  galling 
slights  of  Lord  Vernon,  in  a  worlcUy  sense,  was  the 
choiceness  of  an  aristocratic  circle  under  his  roof,  fully 
riTalUng  that  of  the  Hyde.  As  an  active  member  of  the 
Tory  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Hamlyn  possessed 
a  certain  degree  of  influence;  while,  as  a  banker,  he  bad 
found  means  of  obliging  various  of  the  nobility,  who  ob- 
liged Aim  by  their  notice  in  retnm;  dined  with  him  in 
town,  and  shot  with  him  in  the  country.  The  Ormean 
bounds  and  the  Burlington  preserves  had  placed  Dean 
Park  among  the  most  desirable  places  on  which  lordly 
placemen  or  dukes,  debarred  by  distance  from  sporting 
at  their  Scotch  or  Irish  seats,  could  quarter  them- 
selves for  the  holidays.  And  now  what  was  to  be  done ! 
— How  was  he  to  invite  his  customary  guests,  or  Walter 
to  bring  down  to  Dean  his  showy  brother-ofiicers  with- 
out the  promise  of  a  battue  1 — Colonel  Hamilton  bad 
done  him  irreparable  injury  by  his  inconsiderate  libera- 
lity to  strangers  ! 

In  his  privato  room  in  Iiombard  Street,  while  appa- 
rently engaged  in  calculations  involving  the  fate  of 
millions,  and  the  welftire  of  his  clients,  the  banker  pon- 
dered heavily  upon  these  things.        .... 

Though  be  had  defeated  the  predictions  of  the  Hyde 
that  he  would  be  forced  to  sell  an  estate  where  his 
father  bad  over-built  himself,  Hamlyn's  indignation 
against  the  flimily  had  been  renewed  by  learning  that, 
at  a  political  London  dinner,  on  being  questioned  con- 
cerning the  honourable  member  for  Barthorpe,  (higjTory 
opponent,)  Lord  Vernon  had  spoken  of  him  in  terms  the 
most  indulgently  insulting. 

"  Of  Mr.  Hamlyn,  personally,  I  really  know  nothing^' 
was  his  lordship's  insolent  reply.  "  We  exchange  caAs, 
bows,  dinners,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  a  weU-intentioned 
person ;  but  my  agent  (Barrow  of  Alderham)  assures 
me  that  Mr.  Hamlyn's  petty,  money-spinning  system, 
has  done  infinite  harm  in  my  neighbourhood.  Since  the 
introduction  of  Savings'  Banks,  Loan  Societies,  and  pre- 
mium companies  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  at  Ovington,  all 
the  small  fttrmers  in  the  county  fancy  themselves  on  the 
road  to  become  Rothschilds.  It  is  amazing  how  mer- 
cenary and  grasping  the  very  labourers  are  becoming, 
since  this  notion  of  percentage  gained  ground.  All 
their  idea  is  money, — money, — money  t  Natural  enough, 
•  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hamlyn,  to  follow  the  bias 
of  his  calling,  even  in  his  charities." 

If  Hamlyn,  by  sacrifices  the  extent  of  which  was 
known  only  to  himself,  had  discountenanced  Lord  Ver- 
non's former  prediction  that  his  father's  memory  would 
be  disgraced,  and  his  estate  brought  to  the  hammer,  he 
was  now  scarcely  less  intent  upon  proving  that  his  chil- 
dren were  likely  to  maintain  their  footing,  if  not  exactly 
on  the  same  level,  exactly  in  the  same  circles  as  Lord 
Vernon's  ovra.  He  had  authorized  bis  son  Walter  to 
faiTite,  for  a  week's  sbootipg  at  (piristntas,  the  <;!omet  of 


his  troop,  the  young  Marqnis  of  Dartferd ;  eeriiiiMi- 
bers  of  whose  &mily  he  numbered  among  his  conititi)- 
ents,  and  contemplated  adding  to  tin  Dran  Piik  put; 
purporting  to  rival  the  festivities  of  the  Hyde.  But  lui 
was  he  to  phrase  his  invitations  to  the  Eail  sf  Bofter- 
wood,  and  his  brother-in-law  Lord  Crawley,  mielei  of 
the  Marquis,  unless  enabled  to  make  bononnide  matioi 
of  the  preserves  of  Burlington  Manor  < 

Littie  ^d  poor  Colonel  Hamilton  surmise  of  the 
mischief  his  sporting  liberality  had  wrooght  to  his 
friend.  But  Christmas  came,  and  brought  a  btge 
fashionable  party  to  Dean  Park,  and  among  thrai 
the  Home  Secretary  !  at  which  the  Colonel,  not  in 
the  least  overcome  with  the  glory,  rejoiced  exceed- 
ingly, as  he  wished  to  "badger  him"  about  some  job 
or  other.  The  Banker  wished  to  have  the  Nahoh  in 
his  house  at  this  time,and  under  his  own  eye,  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  way  of  the  people  whom  he  now 
gathered  about  him.  He  wished  him  to  deeliu 
receiving  the  nephew  of  the  poorest,  but  most  tn- 
cient  Squire  of  Uie  county — S^taire  Gratwyck^hut 
could  not  well  say  so  ;  and  htwl  the  usual  reaointe, 
in  all  such  cross-accidents,  of  blaming  his  gntie 
wife.  And  Tom  Gratwycke  to  become  an  olwUde 
to  his  projects ! — 

"  The  Vemons  are  coming  down  next  week  1"  aid  be, 
fixing  a  stem  eye  upon  his  wife.  Tb«ui,  finding  thst  the 
did  not  utter  so  much  as  an  ^aculation  of  soiprise  at 
an  announcement  wholly  indifferent  to  her,  he  added, 
"and  what  vrill  they  think  on  finding  that  a  nu of 
Hamilton's  property  could  oommand  no  better  resonn 
for  bis  Christmas  circle,  than  a  vulgar  hoM)Ie<l^hoy, 
like  yonng  Gratwycke ! " 

"  I  should  think  they  would  trouble  themselves  ver; 
little  about  the  fkraily  arrangements  of  a  perfect  Am- 
ger  1 "  replied  Sophia,  finding  he  insisted  upon  u  amwer. 

"But  we  are  not  perfect  strangers  to  then.  Wt 
should  have  derived  some  oonseqnenoe  in  their  ejes 
ftt>m  the  domestication  at  our  fireside  of  s  nai  of 
Hamilton's  enormous  property,  who  is  supposed  to  cue  for 
nobody  but  ourselves.  I  bad  flattered  myself  our  Cbiil- 
mas  party  would  be  a  matter  of  some  envy  at  the  Hjde. 

Mrs.  Hamlyn  advised,  if  her  hudMnd  had  set  his 
heart  upon  having  the  Colonel,  that  his  play-mste, 
Lydia,  should  solicit  the  favour. 

"Lydial"  cried  he  ;  "Lydia  possess  suffldeni inli- 
ence  over  Hamilton  to  indace  him  to  grant  a  reqsest  he 
luts  denied  to  tu?  " 

"  Yon  are  aware  of  his  fondness  ft»r  yonng  people, 
repUed  Mrs.  Hamlyn, composedly  ;  "and  his  indulgesee 
towards  ftie  girls  having  insured  their  affection  m  n- 
tnm ;  they  have  spent  much  of  their  time  together  diini« 
Miss  Creswell's  absence." 

"  It  was  for  this,  then,  that  yon  pewuaded  ne  » 
aUow  that  woman  leave  of  abaenee  t"  cried  the  Bdig- 
nant  banker.  ^^  . 

"  You  expressly  desired  we  should  do  our  nt»«*  « 
render  the  country  agreeable  to  Colonel  H»milto» ' 

"Not  to  the  i^nry  of  Walter !  I  never  denied m 
find  Ljdia  his  fcvourite.  But  I  see  how  it  is  I  Mnm 
of  my  faiability  to  make  a  provision  tot  my  dsogniw 
tending  to  their  settlement  in  Ufe  in  the  brilhsnt^  Po- 
tion you  desire,  you  want  to  bespeak  the  old  »>""  T" 
tune  for  them  I  It  would  not  suit  •<)•  to  «« ''J™" 
become,  like  her  mother  before  her,  die  wife  of  »  pw 
drudging  man  of  business.— No,  no !  you  know  too  im« 
of  the  miseries  and  privations  of  such  »  positton.  « 
want  her  to  be  a  fine  lady.  You  wish  Colonel  HmuM"' 
heiress  to  marry  a  nobleman.  You  have  h«d  ""^^ 
city  men.  What  pride  have  yo«  in  my  fcniIyM»"^„ 
respectability  of  Hamlyn  of  DeaaParkis  notluiijMf"^ 

Mrs.  Hamlyn  raised  her  genUe  eyes  towards  tie  a»P7 
man,  in  ntter  consternation.  „      ,.   .iv.- 

«  But  once  fcr  all.  Madam,  know  Aiil"  ""'^"rJ!: 
"  that  sooner  than  Walter  shonld  not  be  ensbW  » I»r 
serve  his  fitting  s^tion  in  jocie^,  »»"•  >«*P  '' 
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fVuitily  plaM  in  the  style  that  hi»  father  and  my  father 
did  before  him, — I  would — " 

Mr.  Hamlyn  paused  soddenljr,— and  his  wife,  breath- 
lessly interested  in  these  singular  revelations  concerning 
the  destinies  of  her  children,  riveted  her  eyes  on  his,  as 
if  to  ascertain  the  motive  of  his  hesitation.  His  fitce 
had  become  suddenly  blanched,  and  the  words  seemed 
fh>zen  on  his  lips  ;  when,  lo  ! — 

But  what  Mr.  Hamlyn  would  hare  done  is  not 
learned.  The  Colonel  leaning  his  happy,  menry, 
glowing  face  against  the  window,  suddenly  rose 
like  a  hideous  spectre  to  wither  him.  But  once 
more  he  escaped  suspicion,  and  went  off,  on  the 
Colonel's  invitation,  to  inspect  some  new-fashioned 
draining-tiles,  leaving  his  unhappy  wife  to  her  own 
sod  thoughts.  Mrs.  Gore  has  shown  equal  judg- 
ment and  delicacy  in  the  delineation  of  a  condition 
of  wifehood,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  far  from 
being  rare  among  the  class  she  describes.  Had  the 
roild,  sensible,  and  much-enduring  Sophia,  who 
-was  no  blind  idolater  of  her  husband,  nor  of  hit 
world  and  its  objects,  and  who  perceived  the  blem- 
ishesofHamlyira character  askeenly  as  any  one  else, 
though  she  strove  to  forget  them, — had  she  been  a 
little  more  energetic,  a  little  less  submissive,  her  re- 
sistance might  have  benefited  her  husband,  perhaps 
saved  him  fromdisgrace,and  her  childrenfromniin. 
But  this  stirs  the  question  of  the  province  of  women ; 
in  a  society  where  silence, acquie8cence,and  submis- 
sion, acutely  seeing  all  that  is  wrong,  but  carrying 
all  Uie  while  a  fair  face  to  the  world,  b  the  ruled 
duty  of  every  well-prin<Sipled,  prudent  wife.  As  Mr. 
Hamlyn  sneeringly  told  his  wife,  when  his  fate  was 
impending,  "no  responsibility  rested  with  her." 
She  had  been  maintained  in  splendour  and  luxury 
at  the  cost  of  others,  and  l>y  fraud ;  but  she  had  no 
right  to  complain.  It  was  nothing  to  him,  a  fact 
beyond  his  comprehension,  that— 

Within  a  year  of  her  happy  marriage,  within  a  year 
of  the  passionate  protestations  which,  as  usual,  preceded 
it,  Sophia  Hamlyn  discovered  that  she  had  sunk  into 
nothing  in  the  estimation  of  her  husband.  Absorbed  by 
worldly  interests,  by  sordid  calculations,  by  the  anxie- 
ties of  a  critical  business  suddenly  devolving  on  his 
shoulders,  he  began  to  regard  a  wife  and  increasing 
family  as  domestic  encumbrances, — a  burthen  upon  the 
onerons  honours  of  Hamlyn  of  Dean  Park, — an  addi- 
tional embarrassment  to  the  house  of  Hamlyn  &  Co. 
.  .  .  .  Luckily  for  all  parties,  Mrs.  Hamlyn  was 
a  woman  of  principle  ;  and,  just  as  deference  to  worldly 
opinion  made  Richard  Hamlyn  a  regardful  husband,  the 
sense  of  duty  silenced  all  complaints  upon  her  lips.  She 
felt  herself  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  too  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  to  murmur  against  Providence.  She 
had  married  for  better  for  worse  ;  and  the  worse  was 
not  so  much  the  worst  that  could  have  befallen  her,  as 
to  justify  rebellion  against  her  destinies. 

But  Sophia  was  only  in  her  first  lesson  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  heart.  By  degrees,  she  found  that,  though 
she  might  content  herself  with  a  due  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  her  mission  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  member  of 
the  eommnnity,  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  re- 
condle  them  with  the  exactions  arismg  from  the  worldly- 
mindedness  of  her  husband.  She  was  required  to 
saeriflee  her  influence  over  her  children  and  enjoyment 
of  their  society  to  his  notions  of  the  formal  propriety 
becoming  his  situation  in  life  ;  to  select  her  associates 
in  deference  to  his  pecuniary  interests  ;  to  reguhite  her 
loves  and  likings  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
money-market ;  convert  life  into  a  speculation  ;  and, 
even  in  the  holy  retirement  of  the  country,  calculate  her 
acts  of  benevolence  so  as  at  once  to  benefit  the  firm,  and 
substantiate  her  husband's  position  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,    Having  diwovered  aU  this,  Sophii^  could  no 


longer  disguise  from  herself  that  her  early  marriage  had 
perilled  her  happiness  in  this  world, — perhaps  in  the 
next. 

To  conceal  the  discovery  from  her  own  family  and  the 
world  was  her  first  consideration.  Never,  in  a  single 
instance,  had  she  swerved  in  deference  towards  the 
father  of  her  children.  If  an  unhappy,  she  was  never 
a  complaining  wife. 

Meanwhile  she  had  ample  consolations.  The  time 
must  come  when  her  children  would  afford  her  the  com- 
panionship her  heart  so  much  needed.  Their  personal 
and  moral  endowments  were  such  as  to  gratify,  mean- 
while, her  utmost  maternal  pride  ;  and  with  such  pros- 
pects before  her,  she  became  fortified  in  her  patient 
forbearance. 

But  scarcely  had  the  period  of  their  maturity  arrived, 
when  she  was  beset  by  new  apprehensions.  In  the 
handsome  Walter,  the  idol  of  his  father's  vanity  as  the 
future  head  of  the  firm  and  owner  of  Dean  Park,  she 
soon  discerned  fatal  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  world- 
seeking  education  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  father. 

The  sons  of  the  Banker,  while  they  were  still  in 
jackets  and  trousers,  had  been  destined,  Walter  the 
elder  to  the  Banking-house,  and  Henry  the  younger 
for  India.  But  the  deceased  Lord  Vernon  had 
recommended  Eton  for  Walter;  and  to  Oxford 
the  transition  was  natural.  Still  more  so  were 
debts  on  the  turf  and  at  the  gaming-table,  super- 
refined  tastes  and  tuft-hunting  propensities.  The 
debts  were  discharged  ;  hut  the  Banker  perceiving 
that  his  heir  could  never  be  entrusted  with  the 
onerous  duties  of  the  Banking-house,  chose  the 
younger  son  in  hia  stead  ;  and  Walter  was  now 
the  popular,  very  handsome,  and  nltra-fashionable 
"  Captain  Hamlyn  of  the  Blues."  Henry,  the  second 
son,  was  the  favourite  of  his  mother,  to  whom  he 
was  fondly  and  devotedly  attached.  On  learning 
hb  reprieve  from  exile  to  India,  he  exulted  in  the 
thought  that  he  was  not  to  lose  sight  of  hb  beloved 
mother ;  and  he  was  certain  that  he  would  make 
a  capital  banker.  A  change  came  over  hb  thoughts 
before  he  had  been  long  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
soon  gave  promise  of  rare  abilities.  And  as  his 
love  for  literature  increased,  his  zeal  for  the  voca- 
tion of  money-making  became  less  ardent.  With 
a  passion  for  study,  and  a  strong  desire  to  travel, 
how  was  Henry  to  reconcile  the  slavery  of  city  life  ? 
At  every  fresh  avowal  of  these  sentiments,  Mrs>. 
Hamlyn,  to  whom  alone  his  disgusts  were  confided,  im- 
plored him  to  exercise  his  high  ftonlties  of  mind  in  the 
noblest  manner,  by  submitting  to  the  career  appointed 

forhim  by  Providence  and  his  father 

Unfortunately,  an  excursion  to  ItiJy,  between  his 
Cambridge  terms,  more  than  ever  unsettled  his  mind  ; 
and  Henry  was  now  on  the  eve  of  taking  his  degree  ; 
resolved  that  if,  according  to  general  expectation,  it 
proved  a  high  honour,  he  would  seize  the  opportunity  of 
throwing  himself  on  his  father's  indulgence,  and  implor- 
ing redemption  from  a  career,  of  all  others  the  most 
distasteftil  to  his  feelings. 

During  his  tour  in  Italy,  Henry  had  seen  the  beau- 
tiful widow  of  Robert  Hamilton ;  and  a  complete 
revolution  had  been  wrought  in  his  views  and  sen- 
timents. Ellen,  the  noble  child  of  poverty,  honour, 
and  independence,  loathed  the  sordid  vocation  to 
which  her  lover  was  destined.  They  had  pledged 
their  faith,  on  the  condition  that  the  plan  of  going 
into  the  Banking-house  was  to  be  renounced.  They 
were  to  live  for  each  other,  in  modest  retirement, 
rich  only  in  mutual  affection,  and  in  the  talents  and 
acquirements  of  Henry,  which  must  lead  to  emi- 
I  nence  in  an^  professional  yftittt.    EUen,  in  parting 
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with  her  lover,  dreaded  his  father's  influence  and  his 
powers  of  resolution,  and  anticipated  that  he  must 
yield  before  the  strongwill  of  theBanker,  of  the  man 
whom  she  almost  hated  as  the  maligner  of  her 
virgin  fame,  the  destroyer  of  her  young  hopes,  the 
murderer  of  her  husband.  And  Henry's  resolution 
did  yield  before  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his 
mother.  She  wrote  to  him,  imploring,  on  her 
knees,  that  he  would  make  the  trial  for  her  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  all  he  lored.  She  had,  in  part,  seen 
into  her  husband's  really  embarrassed  condition, 
though  it  was  impossible  she  could  have  surmised 
the  extent  of  his  guilt  and  misery. 

The  Christmas  festivities  of  Dean  Park  had  gone 
off  with  unbounded  eclat.  Even  the  Hyde  was 
piqued ;  and  "  mother  and  daughter,"  the  Lady 
Vernon  and  the  fair  Lucinda,  had  manoeuvred  un- 
successfully to  attract  from  Dean  Park  to  the  Hyde 
the  young  Marquis  of  Dartford,  the  friend  of  Cap- 
tain Hamlyn  of  the  Blues.  Dartford  found  greater 
attraction  in  the  beauty,  freshness,  and  intelligence 
of  the  old  Colonel's  litUe  artless  Lydia,  who  had  not 
yet  made  her  dibut.  That  event  was  impending  in 
the  season  which,  it  seems,  opens  earlier  to  a  London 
aristocratic  banker  than  to  other  members  of  the 
fashionable  world  ;  because,  after  Parliament  met, 

It  would  "  look  odd,"  were  his  nsoal  dinner-parties 
suspended.  It  woald  "  look  odd,"  were  his  wife  to  be 
witboat  an  opera-box  daring  the  season  of  bis  daughter's 
dUmt.  It  would  "  look  odd,"  were  his  pew  in  Mary-le- 
bone  Church  to  be  empty,  when  the  Christmas  holly 
adorning  that  in  Orington  Church  was  dried  up  and 
withered ;  and  a  banker  is  bound  to  eschew  all  and  any- 
thing that "  looks  odd."  Everything  about  him,  both  in 
ynUie  and  private  life,  dionld  be  as  even  as  the  balance 
«f  his  books. 

On  the  morning  following  Mrs.  Hamlyn's  arrival  in 
town,  JDSt  as  her  husband  was  setting  off  to  the  city,  she 
Was  startled  beyond  measure  by  his  placing  in  her  hand 
notes  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  poan£. 

« I  consider  it  necessary,"  said  he, "  that  my  daughter 
should  make  her  first  appearance  in  society  with  all  the 
advantages  becoming  Miss  Hamlyn  of  Dean  Park.  She 
must  have  everything  that  is  handsome  and  suitable; 
and  let  half  the  money  in  your  hand  be  appropriated  in 
addition  to  your  own  usual  allowance." 

"  I  assure  you  we  neither  of  ui  require  anything  of 
the  kind,"  exelaimed  Mrs.  Hamlyn,  endeavouring  to 
replace  the  notes  in  his  hand.  "  I  am  not  likely  to  incor 
any  additional  expenses." 

"  It  is  my  vith  that  yon  should  do  so.  I  desire  that 
no  expense  be  spared  in — " 

"Sorely,  surely,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Hamlyn,  unable 
to  repress  her  amazement, "  you  informed  me  the  other 
daf,  at  Dean,  (in  reference  to  your  disappointment*  with 
regard  to  Harry,)  that  the  house  was  in  no  condition  to 
snppsrt  any  adutional  stress  on  its  resources,  at  the 
present  moment !" 

"  Are  you  mad  \"  cried  her  hnsbaad,  suddenly  seising 
her  arm,  and  drawing  her  away  trom  the  stndy-door, 
near  which  they  were  standing,  towards  the  distant 
window.  "The  men  are  in  the  dining-room  removing 
the  breakflist  things.    If  Ramsay  should  hear  you — " 

"  I  fancied  myself  speaking  low." 

"  Yon  spoke  like  a  fool,  as  all  women  do  the  moment 
ther  pretend  to  talk  about  business  I"  cried  Hamlyn, in 
reckless  irritation.  "  Once  for  all,  take  these  notes  and 
employ  them  according  to  my  instructions.  It  is  my 
wish  that  you  make  arrangements  for  presenting  Lydia 
at  the  next  drawing-room.  .... 

"  No  outlay  is  foolish  that  serves  to  advance  my  ulterior 
prcgects.  Do  you  suppose  I  sacrifice  these  four  hundred 
pounds  for  the  maintenance  of  Lydia's  vanity,  or  of  my 
own  credit  in  the  world  t" 

*  la  (hat  case,  I  am  less  disposed  than  ever  to  create 


in  my  poor  girl  a  taste  for  expense  at  variance  vitli 
your  intentions  in  her  behalf,  and,  incompatible  \s  ;oo 
have  given  me  to  believe,  with  the  state  of  yonr  afiairs ' 
replied  Mrs.  Hamlyn, — the  wife  having  at  length  bor- 
rowed courage  from  the  mother  to  assert  prinoiplet  ot 
her  own. 

The  banker  stood  gazing  upon  her  in  utter  aitoniih- 
ment.  It  was  the  first  resistance  to  his  will  ebe  bid 
hazarded  in  the  coarse  of  five-and-twenty  yean  of  mu- 
ried  life ;  and  her  resolution  was  now  too  calmly  aid 
mildly  asserted  to  afibrd  him  any  hope  of  putting  doin 
her  opposition  by  violence. 

"  You  will  follow  your  own  devices  in 'this !"  he  n- 
Bumed  in  a  voice  as  moderate  as  her  own.  "Perhaps 
it  ought  not  to  surprise  me  that,  at  a  moment  whes  n; 
interests  in  life  are  sinking  and  all  the  world  seemi  in 
league  to  press  upon  and  overwhelm  a  falling  iiiai,iDj 
own  family  should  be  the  first  to  rash  in  and  give  tlx 
signal  for  the  insults  of  the  rest." 

By  the  involuntary  start  of  the  distressed  Sophia, 
Hamlyn  perceived  that  this  stroke  had  told,— that  ite 
feelings  of  the  wife  of  his  youth  were  touched  to  tk 
quick. 

"Yon  shall  be  obeyed!" — said  she,  extendiagher 
band  with  a  desponding  air,  to  receive  the  notei  he  vas 
still  holding.  "  All  I  have  to  entreat  is,  that  whta  6x 
tree  of  evil  shall  bring  forth  its  bitter  fruits,  yoa  wiil 
not  accuse  me  of  having  fostered  its  growth." 

"  I  thank  you  ! — you  shall  be  accused  of  nothing!"— 
replied  Hamlyn  coldly,  yet  apparently  fmrmoniitiig  con- 
flicting emotions.  "  We  must  stand  or  fall  together.  At 
oar  time  of  life,  the  standing  or  falling  are  of  less  «»- 
sequence.  The  better  half  of  our  days  is  over;— and, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  best  they  have  afonjed 
inspires  me  vrith  little  interest  in  the  remainder.  Bit 
the  children  demand  our  utmost  exertions.  The  chil- 
dren have  a  long  career  before  them.  The  fiurproipecta 
of  Walter— the-^the—" 

He  could  not  proceed.  In  naming  his  sod,  he  wii  m 
the  point  of  giving  way  to  a  weakness  very  nnnsual  on 
the  part  of  Hamlyn  the  banker.  The  heart  of  his  wife 
thrilled  within  her  as  she  contemplated  what  seemed  to 
afford  hope  that  the  barren  rock  might  still  be  toachcd, 
to  yield  forth  the  waters  of  life. 

"  By  those  prospects,  then,"  cried  she,  clasping  ker 
hands  in  earnest  entreaty — ^"by  the  future  prosperity  ud 
happiness  of  your  son,  I  implore  you  involve  yourself  no 
further  in  difficulties  beyond  all  power  of  extrication ! 
If  the  firm  be  embarrassed,  as  you  owned  to  me  at  Dm, 
let  us  retrench :  let  us  cut  short  all  idle  eipensM.  'f 
might  reduce  to  a  fifth  part  our  present  outlay.  Why 
not,  for  instance,  instead  of  commencing  a  showy,  «• 
travagant  season,  let  this  house  to  some  advantagwos 
tenant,  and  retire  to  Dean  Park !  You  have  apartments 
at  the  banking-house  which — " 

"  I  thank  you  ! "— repUed  Hamlyn,  with  a  bitter  smlc 
"  If  you  desired  to  place  the  names  of  Richard  and 
Bernard  Hamlyn  in  the  Gazette,  you  could  scarcely  mg- 
gest  a  surer  course  of  policy.  I  thank  you  !  *ia 
I  desire  to  rouse  the  anxieties  of  my  cnstomers,  and 
point  myself  out  to  the  mistrust  of  the  City,  I  willsfW 
to  you  for  the  speediest  method  of  assuring  my  ruin. 

It  was  under  the  feeling  of  this  conversation  ttot 
Mrs.  Hamlyn  again  wrote  to  her  son  Heniy.  To 
her  irresistible  appeal  his  answer  was  a  promise  of 
implicit  submission  to  his  father's  will,  thOTgh  it 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  his  dearest  hopes,  at  mi 
been  studying  hard,  and  striving  for  Univewty 
honours ;  and  this  stroke  laid  him  prostrate :-' 

"Oh  I  that  I  had  never  attempted  that  m*^/^.'! 
tion  to  Naples  1 "  would  Henry  exclaim,  flinging  dom  m 
books  and  pacing  with  hurried  steps  the  'P^^J^^^ 
long  and  so  successfully  devoted  to  the  »■'"*["?„_,.  ' 
study.  "Bat  for  my  enthusiastic  desire  to  '""K  om 
more  upon  that  lovely  face,  the  object  of  my  '"^""^j 
boyhood  (from  the  moment  when,  as  a  happy  """'^t 
spoke  so  soothingly  to  the  young  enthnsiastww  j^ 
her  at  Dean  with  his  flighty  fancies !)  I  ''^^J'Z„ 
happy— the  8»m«  dull,  contented  boekwcm  »  w""" 
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the  same  prospectiTe  man  of  businew.  Till  Ellen  Hamil- 
ton placed  the  picture  of  a  banker's  calling  fairly  before 
me,  with  all  that  eloquence  of  look  and  speech  with  which 
no  breathing  woman  was  ever  gifted  like  herself,  I  was 
contented  with  my  prospects.  But  now — even  if  she 
would  consent  to  share  them  (and  I  know  that  no  earthly 
persuasion  or  representation  would  shake  her  resolution  I) 
— even  if  she  would  consent  to  share  a  mode  of  existence 
she  detests  and  despises,  I  feel  that  I  could  never  be 
happy,  deriring  my  livelihood  from  perpetual  risk  of  the 
property  of  others.  Wretched  man  that  I  shall  be,  the 
moment  I  quit  these  quiet  walls,  to  plunge  into  all  the 
Tnlgar  strife  and  chicanery  with  which  henceforward  I 
mnst  live  surrounded.  Wretched,  wretched  man  ! 
"Without  leisure  to  open  a  book, — without  the  power  to 
forget  or  to  renew  those  blessed  hopes  and  impressions, 
trhich  seem  to  have  been  vouchsafed  me  for  a  moment 
only  to  oonstitute  the  ruin  and  torment  of  my  life  1"  . . . 

"She  used  to  call  me  boyish  and  inconsistent,"  was 
Ua  cruel  reflection.  "  How  often  did  she  remind  me  that 
she  is  nearly  two  years  older  than  myself  in  age,  and 
ten  years  older  in  character  I  When  I  pledged  myself 
to  comply  to  the  letter  with  her  exactions  about  the  firm, 
•he  predicted  all  that  has  happened; — she  told  me  I 
should  never  have  strength  of  purpose  to  carry  through 
my  opposition  to  a  man  so  coldly  arbitrary  as  my  father. 
Again  and  again  did  she  prognosticate  all  that  has  hap- 
pened  Dear,  precious  £llen  I  It  is  some- 
thing that  even  for  a  moment  she  deigned  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  such  a  nothing  as  myself  I  But  I  will 
not  attempt  to  move  her  compassion  by  the  pitiful  avowal 
of  all  I  am  suffering." 

Cold,  almost  to  formality,  were  the  terms  in  which  the 
high-minded  young  man  announced  a  sacrifice,  the  mere 
anticipation  of  which  was  tearing  his  heart-strings 
asunder ;  and  Ellen  was  ftiUy  justified  in  feeling,  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  mortification,  that  already  the  spirit  of 
his  future  vocation  was  upon  him,  and  that  he  "  wrote 
like  a  banker."  Not  a  word  of  appeal  to  her  affoctions; 
not  a  loophole  left  for  her  relenting. 

Ellen  had  one  other  tie  in  England,  the  yet  unseen 
father-in-law,  who  so  frankly  apologized  for  hav- 
ing misjudged  her,  and  so  affectionately  pressed 
her  to  make  his  house  her  home.  His  invitation 
waa  accepted  ;  and  EUen,  his  understood  heiress, 
ivas  on  her  way  to  England,  when,  in  making  a 
visit  to  Cambridge,  he  accidentally  discovered  that 
his  daaghter-in-law  was  the  secret  correspondent 
of  the  ardent  student,  Henry  Hamlyn.  Nothing 
could  have  given  the  old  soldier  more  pleasure  than 
to  bestow  his  daughter-in-law  and  his  money  on 
one  of  his  friend  Hamlyn's  sons.  But  first  he  must 
ascertain  what  was  her  real  character,  and  if  she 
ynt  capable  of  forgiving  and  loving  him.  And 
Ellen  was  thus  magnanimous,  rightly  imputing 
every  past  sin  against  herself  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  Banker.  By  a  series  of  cross  accidents,  the 
Colonel,  who  had  gone  to  London,  missed  Ellen  on 
her  arrival  at  Burlington.  She  had  returned  to 
England  without  having  learned  the  change  in  the 
prospects  of  her  lover,  and  with  a  view  to  their 
imion  as  soon  as  he  had  won  the  academic  honours 
to  which  he  aspired.  Her  hopes  were  suddenly 
and  for  ever  crushed.  Hamlyn  the  Banker,  she 
felt,  made  her  evil  destiny  ;  while  she  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  fear  and  hatred.  In  Italy,  her  intimate 
friend  had  been  Lady  Burlington,  who,  next  to 
herself,  was  the  Banker's  detestation  ;  since  she,  a 
thing  of  mildness  and  muslin,  had,  for  the  sake  of 
her  infant  son,  been  roused  to  combat  his  designs 
and  his  will ;  and  now  Robert  Hamilton's  widow 
was  come  to  undermine  him  with  the  Nabob,  whose 
laigefortune  was  k  nrgently  requiied  tOBspport  the  | 


tottering  credit  of  the  firm — and  to  lower  him  in  the 
esteem  of  his  children,  by  exposing  his  hoUowness. 

Long  as  had  been  his  career  of  worldly  anxiety,  acute 
as  was  on  many  occasions  the  agony  of  his  fears,  he  be- 
gan to  feel  that  the  shame  of  a  public  bankruptcy  were 
trivial  compared  with  having  to  stand  in  presence  of  his 
gentlemanly  sons,  as  one  whose  honour  and  honesty  have 
given  way  amid  the  struggles  which  only  serve  to 
strengthen  the  courage  and  steadfastness  of  genuine 
worth. 

No  rest  that  night  for  the  throbbing  head  of  Hamlyn 
the  banker ! 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  warm-hearted  veteran 
hurried  down  from  London  to  welcome,  to  love,  to 
make  happy  his  daughter-in-law,  if  his  wealth  and 
affection  could  yet  make  "poor  Bob's"  widow 
happy  ; — 

Throughout  the  Journey  down,  which  was  chiefly  per- 
formed on  the  railroad,  instead  of  being  chserftil  and 
chatty  as  nsual,  he  was  almost  silent.  His  thoughU 
were  thoroughly  preoccupied.  He  was  back  again  at 
Ghaierapore,  receiving  his  son's  flfst  letter  announcing 
that  disastrous  attachment.  He  was  listening  to  the 
mild  remonstrances  and  intercessions  of  his  wife.  Ho 
was  alone  with  Mary,  and  Mary  with  him.  Dusky 
figures  in  Oriental  garbs  were  loitering  in  the  distance. 
Balmy  smells  of  tropical  plants  were  in  the  air.  He 
was  again  an  exile,  again  a  husband,  again  a  fether;  and 
a  happy  and  contented  exile,  because  a  father  and  a  hus- 
band. And,  lo  I  as  all  these  scenes  and  interests  passed 
before  his  mind's  eye,  heavy  sighs  burst  unconsciously 
from  his  bosom  ;  so  deeply  was  3je  old  man  moved  by  a 
thousand  tender  associations  of  affection  and  remorse, 
connected  with  the  name  of  Ellen  Somerton. 

"  I'll  make  her  happy  yet !  By  George  I  she  shall  be 
happy  «rt  / "  was  his  concluding  reflection.  "  So  long  as 
Mrs.  Hamlyn  and  dear  Lydia  remain  at  Dean,  she'll  find 
no  occasion  for  moping  at  the  Manor :  and  a'ter'ards,  we 
may  still  manage  well  enough.  At  all  events,  she'll 
have  her  own  way ;  and,  for  nine  women  in  ten,  that's 
almost  happiness  enough.  But  though  I'd  give  my  little 
finger  to  know  what  brought  about  her  intimacy  with 
Harry  Hamlyn,  so  as  to  correspond  with  him,  (as  I  saw 
at  Cambridge  by  her  own  handTrriting,)  I'll  not  force 
myself  upon  her  confidence.  I  shall  soon  see  whether 
she  intends  to  be  a  heart-in-heart  daughter  and  a  dear 
Ellen,  to  me;  or  whether  there's  a  spice  of  rancour  at 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  that  will  still  keep  her  Mrs. 
Robert  Hamilton." 

She  proved  a  heart-in-heart  daughter ;  and  took 
his  heart  by  storm,  by  leaving  her  bed,  on  hearing 
of  his  return,  and  hastening  to  welcome  him  in  her 
white  muslin  dressing-gown,  "the  most  beautiful 
creatur  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

It  was  a  long  time  since  the  Colonel  had  retired  to 
his  pillow  so  happy  or  so  comforted  with  the  sense  of  not 
being  quite  alone  in  the  world,  as  he  felt  that  night, 
under  the  certainty  that  his  son's  widow  was  enjoying  a 
comfortable- night's  rest  in  the  chintz-room  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor. 

Next  morning,  the  good  old  gentleman's  waking  was 
a  still  happier  sensation.  To  come  down  to  breakfast 
with  the  expectation  of  having  that  pure  open  forehead 
on  which  to  imprint  a  parental  kiss  of  benediction,  was 
a  comfort  indeed  to  the  kindly  heart  so  long  debarred 
the  solace  of  female  companionship. 

It  was  a  happy  morning  for  them  both. 

He  carried  Ellen  to  the  stables;  and  in  promising 
her  the  most  beautiful  Arabian  that  ever  bore  a 
fair  lady,  alluded  to  young  Hamlyn,  who  had  just 
started  for  Melton.  The  blushing  cheeks  of  the 
pale-complexioned  Ellen  betrayed  a  consciousness, 
to  which  the  old  Colonel  had  a  cue,  though  she 
gave  him  no  hint  of  ever  having  met  Henry  Ham- 
lyn in  Italy.    It  yiw  sine*  her  ftrriral  that  her 
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(Ifcnin  had  bpon  dispelled,  Iiy  the  announcement  of 
her  lover's  change  of  profession ;  and  now  silence 
was  best.  She  seemed  in  very  low  spirits ;  and  the 
kind  old  man,  to  cheer  her,  promised  an  accession 
of  pleasant  youthful  society  : — 

"  Walter  Hamlyn  will  be  at  Dean  Park  to-morrow. . . . 
So,  NOW,  my  dear,  you'll  be  able,  at  last,  to  extend  yonr 
rides  beyond  the  park-paling  of  Burlington  Manor. 

"  I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  play  traant,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  melancholy  smile, — how  different  from  those 
whieh  brightened  her  fine  features  on  her  first  aniTal 
from  Italy  I  "  It  is  not  the  want  of  knight  or  esquire 
that  keeps  me  faithftil  to  the  old  avenue.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  Carlo's  protection,  if  I  had  it  at  heart  to 
soonr  the  country." 

"  Without  scouring  the  country,  yon  may  extend  yonr 
excursions  to  see  something  of  the  neighbonrfaood. — 
However,  you  must  look  to  your  heart,  EUen,  I  can  tell 
yon,  when  this  young  soldier  comes  fionrishing  his  mns- 
taehios  by  onr  fireside  I — Watty's  the  handsomest  young 
fellow,  perhaps,  you  ever  set  eyes  on  in  your  life." 

"My  weakness  does  not  happen  to  be  in  favour  of 
handsome  young  fellows,"  replied  Mrs.  Hamilton,  trying 
to  assume  the  cheerfril  tone  she  knew  to  be  so  acceptable 
to  her  father-in-law.  "  The  beanty  of  the  Neapolitan 
peasants  is  quite  enough  to  put  one  out  of  conceit  with 
handsome  men  for  the  remainder  of  one's  days."  .... 

"  Sacred  as  is  my  son's  memory  in  my  eyes,  I  feel  that 
you  didn't  live  long  enough  with  my  poor  Robert,  and  that 
you're  yourself  too  young  and  haiudsome, — much  too 
young  and  handsome, — to  tie  yourself  down  to  widow- 
hood for  the  remainder  of  your  days.  'Tisn't  nat'ral, 
my  dear,  and  'tisn't  what  anybody  luts  a  right  to  expect 
of  yon.  So,  as  I  was  saying,  if  yon  ever  vxre  to  take 
another  husband,  I  can't  but  own  that  my  friend  Ham- 
lyn's  son  wonld  be  more  acceptable  to  me  as  a  son-in- 
law  than  e'er  another.  For  a  son-in-law  your  husband 
would  seem  to  me  !  Now  that  I've  come  to  see,  and 
know,  and  love  you,  Ellen  !  trust  me,  I  feel  as  if  yon  were 
a  bom  daughter  of  my  own." 

As  the  Colonel  had  confidently  expected,  the  cheeks 
of  his  lovely  companion  were  deeply  crimsoned  at  his 
allusion  to  Us  "friend,  Hamlyn's  son." 

The  Colonel  said,  that  Hamlyn,  whom  the  young 
widow  remembered  as  her  worst  enemy,  would 
now  be  proud  to  receive  her  for  a  daughter-in-law. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  would,  after  hearing  yonr  paternal 
declarations  in  my  favour,"  replied  the  young  widow, 
with  a  swelling  heart  and  bitter  smile.  "  Your  heireu, 
my  dear  Colonel  Hamilton, — whether  actress,  sempstress, 
or  any  other  disreputable  thing, — wonld  be  welcomed 
on  his  bended  knees  into  the  family  of  the  banker." 

"Come,  come! — don't  be  too  hard  upon  my  friend! 
Hamlyn's  the  most  honourable  fellow  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth!  I  could  tell  you  some  of  the  finest  traits  of 
Hamlyn  that  do  honour  to  the  name  of  man."     .     .     . 

"  I  have  no  donbt  Mr.  Hamlyn  is  a  man  of  considera- 
ble influence  and  importance.  He  contributes  largely 
to  the  local  charities."    .... 

"  See  here !"  said  the  Colonel,  suddenly  snatching  for- 
ward The  Times  newspaper  that  lay  upon  the  table,  and 
commencing,  as  fluently  as  the  absence  of  his  spectacles 
would  permit,  a  recitiU  of  the  proceedings  of  a  grand 
'  Meeting  of  the  Merchants  and  Bankers  of  the  City  of 
London,'  held  at  the  Mansion  House  the  preceding  day, 
'  Richard  Hahltn,  Es^,  M.P.,  banker,  in  the  chair,  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  a  recent  innndation  at  St. 
Petersburg,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  pie&ced  by  an  eloquent 
preamble,  and  followed  by  a  pompous  list  of  subscrip- 
tions, at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  firm  of  Hamltn  & 
Co.  for  jEIOS.  "What  d'ye  say  to  that,  eh,  my  dear 
Ellenl" 

"  I  should  say,  were  I  not  afraid  you  wonld  call  me 
prejudiced  and  illiberal,  that  Hamlyn  and  Co.  are  pro- 
bably extensively  connected  with  the  Russia  trade." 

Colonel  Hamilton,  who  knew  this  to  be  actually  the 
oase,  could  neither  refrain  from  a  laugh,  nor  from  patting 
her  approvingly  on  the  back.    '  r     -  P 


"Yon're  a  cunning  littla  gipsy!"  said  he.  "Let* 
woman  alone  for  diring  into  motives." 

"  Let  a  woman  alone  for  diving  into  motives  who  In* 
been  cast  alone  and  unprotected  on  the  evil-dealing  of 
the  world !  Had  I  never  been  vilified  and  injured  by 
Mr.  Hamlyn,  I  had  probably  been  oontent  to  take  his 
virtues,  as  others  do,  on  trust.  .  .  Even  here,  even  in 
this  bouse,  from  which  I  consider  my  poor  friend  Lady 
Burlington  to  have  been  driven  into  exile  by  the  cunning 
of  her  husband's  executor,  I  have  never  before  presnmed 
to  lift  up  my  voice  against  him ;  and  in  order  to  secure 
perfect  unanimity  between  us,  (for  I  would  iUn  that, 
during  my  stay  with  yon,not  even  a  difference  of  opinion 
should  manifest  itself,)  I  promise  to  avoid  all  further 
mention  of  his  name." 

"  Tell  me,  Nelly,  like  an  honest  soul  as  yon  are,  have  joa 
any  quarrel  against  the  banker  beyond  a  woman's  nat'ral 
nnforgivingness,  for  his  unhandsome  usage  of  yon  more 
years  ago  than  I  care  to  remember!" 

"No  qvarrel.  Sir.— But  I  own  myself  guilty  of  strong 
prejudice  against  a  man  whose  only  thought  and  objert 
in  life  is  the  lucre  of  gain." 

"  Then,  my  dear  giri,  you  must  dislike  met  For  yon 
may  rely  upon't  that,  for  more  than  forty  years  of  my 
life,  my  sole  object  was  to  heap  up  lacs  of  rupees— ob- 
tain the  best  interest  for  'em — and — " 

"But  for  what  purpote,  my  dear  Sir!"  tntermpted 
Ellen ;  and  to  what  end !— What  did  yon  saoifiee  to- 
wards the  acquisition  of  wealth,  beyond  yonr  own  time, 
convenience,  comfort,  and  abilities!— -or  to  what  was  the 
wealth,  thus  acquired,  destined,  but  to  secure  the  well- 
being  of  your  family,  the  h^piness  of  all  aronnd  yon! 
Wkote  property  did  you  put  in  peril  by  yonr  pecula- 
tions ! — ir&OMi  substance  did  yon  waste  by  your  tnnsae^ 
tions ! — to  whom  did  yon  lend  money  on  usurious  interest, 
facilitating  the  extravagance  that  wrought  their  nndoing, 
till  the  place  of  their  forefathers  knew  them  no  longer  ! 
— «nd  when  were  the  riches,  thus  vilely  acquired,  ap- 
plied to  the  scarcely  less  contemptible  purpose  of  daz- 
zling the  eyes  of  society  by  false  appearanees,  and  figuring 
among  the  shifting  throngs  of  London  life !  Show  me 
the  object  of  Mr.  Hamlyn's  domestic  affections,— show 
me  the  household  happmess  created  by  the  hollow  osten- 
tations of  kit  ill-earned  wealth !— A  broken-spirited  wife, 
— a  daughter  who  scarcely  uplifts  her  eyes  in  his  pre- 
sence,— and  one,  at  least,  among  his  sons  thwarted  in 
the  dearest  and  brightest  ambitions  of  his  heart,  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  narrow  purposes  of  parental  policy !" 

"And  how  the  plague  do  you  know  all  this!"  cried 
the  Colonel.  "  God  knows  such  is  not  the  picture  f 
ever  painted  yon  of  Dean  Park !" 

These  opinions  are,  we  presume,  to  be  leceired 
as  those  of  the  author,  on  the  legitimate  and  tlie 
sordid,  despicable  and  criminal  pursuit  of  riches, 
and  on  the  proper  objects  and  ends  of  accumula- 
tion. Colonel  Hamilton,  in  extenuation,  urged 
the  affection,  the  devotion  of  Hamlyn  to  his  eldest 
son,  to  whom  "  he  could  refuse  nothing." 

"  Right,  Sir—to  his  eW«»<  ion.'  Those  two  words  ex- 
plain the  whole  secret  of  Walter  Hamlyn's  influence.  I 
see  by  your  face  that  already  you  accuse  me  of  illiber- 
ality.  But  I  declare  to  you  1  should  as  soon  expect  to 
pluck  a  living,  fragrant  flower  ftvm  under  the  scorching 
lava  effused  by  a  volcano,  as  detect  a  tender  human  feel- 
ing in  the  heart  systematically  devoted  to  money-getting 
by  the  slave-trade,  or  by  speculation  with  the  means  of 
others!" 
"  Nay,  but  surely—" 

"  No,  no,  no !— I  vrill  not  hear  a  single  extenoating 
word  I "  cried  Mrs.  Hamilton.  "  I  loathe  the  hard,  un- 
sympathizing  nature  created  by  perpetually  deafening 
the  ears  to  the  cries  of  our  fellow-creatures,  or  by  inces- 
sant contact  with  money — money — money  I — In  my  view, 
Mr.  Hamlyn  is  less  than  a  man ;— a  mummy  created  by 
the  process  of  injecting  his  very  arteries  with  metric 
flnid." 


Not  to  his  eldest  son,  but  to  Walter  Hamlyn,  the 
head  ftnd  repre8»qtAtiv«  of  Mt  feinUy— of  the 
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edtAblisbment  in  Lombard  Street,  and  of  the  seat 
of  I>ean  Park — ^the  future  associate  of  the  noble 
county  families,  who,  if  he  was  not  raised  to  the 
peerage,  was  to  succeed  himself  as  member  for  Bar- 
iUorpe,  was  the  Banker  devoted.  But  allhis  schemes 
vrere  now  bound  np  with  obtaining  Colonel  Hamil- 
toni's  immense  fortune.    On  this  depended  credit, 
i-eputation,  and  every  interest  for  which  the  weakly 
umbitious  and  unprincipled  man  had  perilled  his 
soul :  nothing  could  be  effected,  save  by  Walter 
marrying  the  young  widow.     That  superlatively 
line  guardsman,  who  had  never  seen  Ellen,  spoke 
with  contempt  of  the  match  intended  for  him  by 
his  father.    Following  the  way  in  which  he  had 
been  trained,  he  had  raised  his  thoughts  to  the 
high-bom,  cold,  and  haughty  Miss  Vernon,  whose 
scheming  mother,  if  their  joint  manoeuvres  to  catch 
the  young  Marquis  of  Dartford  failed,  and  if  many 
more  seasons  revolved   without    seeing  Lucinda 
nobly  married,  was  disposed  to  look  to  the  hand- 
some guardsman,  the  heir  of  Dean  Park,  and  of 
the  millions  of  the  Banking-house,  as  no  despicable 
pi3-aller.    Though  perverted  by  education,  by  Eton 
and  Oxford  and  the  Guards,  young  Hamlyn  was 
not  without  heart,  overlaid  as  it  was  by  follies  and 
vanities ;  but  with  the  bright  eyes  and  distinguished 
air  of  Lucinda  Vernonbefore  him,  he  rejected  the  idea 
of  uniting  himself  with  the  widow ;  and  swore  that 
nothing  on  earth  should  shake  his  resolution.    The 
condition  in  wliich  he  beheld  his  usually  calm,  pas- 
sionless, imperturbable  father,  whenhe  made  thisde- 
claration,  startled  him,  and  b^ot  strange  suspicions : 

"  Nothing  on  earth !  not  even  your  father's  entreaties, 
— yonr  father's  danger, — your  fother's  misery, — yonr 
father's  bdin  !"^leman(led  the  elder  Hamlyn,  trembling 
in  every  limb,  and  apparently  on  the  verge  of  distraotioD. 
"  Take  heed  of  what  yon  are  saying,  Walter !"  added 
he,  with  a  glance  that  froze  the  young  soldier's  blood  in 
his  veins. — "  Yon  know  not  what  it  is  to  live  stretched 
on  the  rack  of  a  responsibility  such  as  mine  ; — to  exist 
day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  in  all  the  agony  and 
torture  of  having  a  golden  Pactolns,  stream  like  the 
waters  of  Tantalus,  through  my  hands  ! — Very  well  for 
you,  your  mother,  your  brother,  who  glide  through  life 
enjoying  without  an  effort  the  fruit  of  my  labours,  the 
fruit  of  my  joyless  days,  my  sleepless  nights,  my  penlled 
salvation ;  all  very  well  for  you,  1  say,  to  disparage  my 
labours,  and  recede  from  mu  sacrifice,  or  refuse  that 
exertion,  while  yonr  father  is  wearing  himself  down  to 
the  grave  by  his  endeavours  to  preserve  the  honour  of 
the  fiimily  I" 

Pausing  for  a  moment  in  his  impetuous  volubility,  ilr. 
Hamlyn  suddenly  filled  his  glass  with  wine,  and  swal- 
lowed it  almost  at  a  mouthfbl. 

"But  you  may  tax  a  man's  faculties  too  far  !" — cried 
he,  with  renewed  fervour  ;  "  and  beware,  Walter, — 
beware  of  driving  me  to  distraction. — I  have  this  day 
cursed  your  brother,  cursed  him  with  a  bitter  and  cleav- 
ing curse  ! — I  have  this  day  raised  my  hand  against  my 
wife,  because  she  ventured  to  defend  hit  disobedience. 
Do  not  tempt  me  into  farther  outrages, — do  not  bring 
me  to  (tarther  shame.  Walter,  you  are  my  eldest-born, 
— yon  are  r^  heir.  I  have  ever  loved  you  better  than 
the  rest.  .'»'  bear  my  father's  name, — you  will  one 
day  be  my  l.ther's  representative.  For  you  I  have 
toiled,  for  yon  I  have  suffered,  for  you  I  liave  tiniud. 
Though  the  others  are  conspiring  to  bring  down  my  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave, — my  son,  my  son  ! — let  me 
not  have  to  reckon  you  among  my  enemies." 

Convulsive  sobs  burst  from  the  bosom  of  Richard 
Hamlyn,  as  he  cuiicludeJ  this  frantic  apostr^tphe.  .  .  . 


Thus  relieved,  he  seemed  by  degrees  to  recover  some 
portion  of  tranquillity. 

"  Forgive  me  for  having  agitated  you,  my  dear  boy," 
&ltered  he,  at  length,  though,  in  fiict,  it  was  himself 
alone  who  had  given  evidence  of  agitation.  "  I  have 
this  day,  Walter,  gone  through  much  to  disturb  my 
mind, — much  to  depress  my  courage. — Your  brother 
has  grievously  disappointed  me.  But  we  will  talk  of  it 
another  time, — another  time,  when  I  am  more  composed. 
Not  a  word  on  the  subject  to  your  mother.  It  is  unfair 
and  fruitless  to  entangle  women  in  one's  perplexities."  . . 

"  My  dear  father,  I  entreat,  I  implort,  yon  to  explain 
yourself  I"  cried  Walter,  becoming  more  and  more 
alarmed,  in  proportion  as  his  father  appeared  more 
rational.  "  Is  there  anything  in  which  I  can  afford  you 
the  least  comfort, — the  least  assistance  V 

"  Nothing ! "  replied  Jlr.  Hamlyn.  "  Did  you  not  tell 
me,  just  now,  that  my  ntmost  entreaties,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  ponnds,  would  not  determine 
you  to  marry  a  widow  1  Such  is  the  extent  of  your 
filial  piety.  But,  as  I  said  before,  we  will  discuss  the 
matter  thoroughly  another  time." 

"  No !  »ow,now! — What  is  there  to  prevent  it !"  cried 
Walter  Hamlyn. 

"  The  irritation  of  my  feelings.  I  eanHot  talk  of  it 
wiUi  patience, — I  eanxot  talk  of  it  with  reason.  Yonr 
brother, — your  cold-blooded,  selfish  brother,  presumes  to 
— but  no  matter,  no  matter  I — When  the  stroke  of  retri- 
bution comes,  it  will  fall  on  all, — root  and  branch,— sap- 
ling and  tree. — Lord  Vernon  may  triumph  then  to  Us 
heart's  content  over  Hamlyn  the  banker.' 

Walter,  forbidden  to  confide  in  any  one,  under- 
went severe  mental  uneasiness.  The  chain  and 
sheet  anchor  of  his  fortunes  seemed  suddenly 
snapt  asunder.  But  scarcely  had  they  been  five 
minutes  in  the  drawing-room,  when  the  cold, 
calm,  leaden-eyed  banker  was  himself  again  ;  and 
his  son  trembled  at  the  idea  that  this  assumed 
serenity  might,  in  his  honoured  father,  be  the  con- 
firmed habit  of  hypocrisy.  That  crisis  of  the 
banker's  forttmes  was  drawing  near  which  neither 
hypocrisy  norfraud  could  longer  avert.  We  see  him, 
in  interviews  with  clients  of  all  classes,  greedily 
receiving,  and  under  fictitious  pretences,  the  poor 
widow's  mite  ;  the  poor  clergyman's  little  savings 
for  his  infant  family ;  the  funds  of  the  savings  banks 
and  the  hospital  of  Ovington ;  the  well- won  accumu- 
lations of  hard-working  and  frugal  professional  men ; 
and  even  the  money  saved  to  purchase  an  annuity, 
for  her  old  age,  by  his  own  governess.  The  small 
fortunes  scraped  together  by  a  Scotch  baronet  for 
his  unmarried  daughters,  were  also  swept  into  the 
Tortex.  Some  of  these  parties  had  been  recom- 
mended to  Hamlyn  the  banker  by  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton, as  the  most  friendly  man  in  the  city,  and  by 
far  the  best  for  making  a  profitable  and  safe  in- 
vestment ;  one  who,  with  many  virtues,  had  no 
fault  save  being  too  much  absorbed  in  money- 
making,  and  who  already  as  rich  as  Croesus  still 
desired  mote.  This  b  a  fault  which  carries  its 
own  excuse  to  people  having  money  to  place  advan- 
tageously. Hamlyn  the  banker  appeared  at  this 
time  to  tlie  world  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  pro- 
sperity. His  wife  hid  her  own  sad  thoughts  in  her 
heart ;  and  his  son  had  forgotten  the  late  extraor- 
dinary ebullition  of  involuntary  and  partial  confi- 
dence. 

Let  us  see  Hamlyn  the  banker  in  hb  last  best 
days.    The  picture  is  masterly  : — 

Richard  Hamlyn  was,  as  it  has  been  already  asserted. 
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as  absolnle  in  liia  flrm  as  Richard  Coear  de  Lion  at  ibe 
head  of  his  army.  His  nominal  partner  had  not  orossed 
the  threshold  of  the  oounting-honse  for  years ;  and  orer 
his  snbordinates,  the  acting-partner  exercised  all  the  in- 
fluence arising  fW>m  a  character  of  the  highest  integrity, 
and  eminent  ability  as  a  man  of  business.  For  the  pro- 
bity of  the  counter  is  distinguishing  as  the  honour  of 
knightly  spurs ;  and  the  pen  of  Hamlyn  the  banker  was 
glorious  as  the  lance  of  Bayard. 

Whenerer  a  hitch  occnrred  in  the  progress  of  business, 
the  clerk  in  perplexity  had  only  to  ask  five  minutes' 
conversation  with  the  head  of  the  house,  and  all  was 
unravelled,  the  fmds  in  demand  were  forijiooming,  and 
the  question  in  suspense  decided. 

Few  bankers'  clerks  have  leisure  to  inquire  more 
curiously  into  the  private  affairs  of  their  principals,  than 
regards  the  due  payment  of  their  salaries  and  the  re- 
plenishment of  the  till.  All  that  the  establishment  in 
Lombard  Street  knew  or  cared  to  know  about  those  of 
the  Hamlyns,  was,  that  they  were  very  opnient  people, 
whose  wealth,  aided  by  the  strong  and  speculative  mind 
of  Richard,  was  always  on  the  increase  ;  and  the  quill- 
drivers  were  accordingly  happy,  overbearing,  and  self- 
sufficient,  as  it  becomes  the  clerkhood  of  a  thriving  house 
to  be. 

Still,  there  was  one  among  them,  Spilsby,  (the  bald- 
headed  clerk,  to  whom  the  "  widder  o'  John  Darley  o' 
Lemon-Tree  Yard,"  had  been  turned  over  by  his  master,) 
who  had  a  somewhat  shrewder  eye  and  more  calculating 
mind  than  the  rest.  To  Aim  there  were  peculiarities  in 
Irlr.  Hamlyn's  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts.  There 
were  evidences  of  mistrust  in  his  mode  of  receiving  the 
dividends  and  disposing  of  the  securities  of  the  house, 
unsatisfactory  to  one  who  conceived  that  nearly  twenty 
years  of  diligent  service  ought  to  have  placed  him  nearer 
on  a  level  with  the  head  or  heart  of  his  employer. 

His  suspicions  on  these  points  once  awakened,  be  had 
no  hesitation  in  profiting  by  the  facilities  afforded  by  his 
situation,  to  pursue  a  variety  of  trifling  investigations  to 
which  he  had  never  hitherto  given  a  moment's  attention. 

In  short,  the  bald-headed  clerk  divined  Bome- 
thing  very  near  the  truth ;  and  now  commenced 
for  the  banker  a  new  period  of  hidden  terror  and 
mental  agony,  anipassing  all  that  he  had  yet  en- 
dured ! — 

He  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  the  head-clerk 
was  more  than  half  aware  that  all  was  not  well  vrith 
the  concern ;  and  his  agony  of  anxiety  to  discover  to 
what  extent  Spilsby  was  enlightened,  was  torture  in- 
deed !  Every  day,  as  he  passed  through  the  banking- 
house,  his  first  glance  was  directed  tovrards  the  bald- 
headed  clerk.  Every  evening,  when  they  left  off  business, 
liis  first  care,  when  the  keys  were  delivered  to  him,  was 
to  examine  the  eyes  of  Spilsby,  to  discover  whether  any- 
tliing  had  transpired ;  whether  a  triumphant  expression 
gleamed  under  his  overhanging  brows — or  whether  de- 
spondency depressed  the  comers  of  his  mouth.  A  domes- 
tic traitor,  such  as  this,  was  a  million  of  times  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  Italian  gossipings  of  Ellen  Hamil- 
ton and  Sir  Roger  Burlington's  widow. 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  object  of  apprehensioD 
soon  became  aware  of  his  power.  .  .  .  Spilsby  saw 
that  he  had,  at  any  moment,  the  means  of  discomposing 
the  self-possession  of  Mr.  Hamlyn,  by  a  certain  dry  sneer, 
accompanying  his  manifesto  of  the  prosperous  state  of 
their  assets.  He  had  only  to  fix  his  eye  searchingly 
and  insolently  on  his  master,  when  announcing  a  large 
deposit,  to  render  Richard  Hamlyn's  countenance  infirm, 
and  his  answers  inooherent. 

All  this  was  anguish  to  the  banker.  His  pride  In  his 
Lombard  Street  autocracy  was  altogether  destroyed. 
He  could  not  stir,  speak,  write,  move,  bnt  he  fancied 
himself  under  the  surveilhuice  of  Spilsby 

Every  step  of  self-possession  ceded  by  the  banker  was 
a  step  of  advance  to  SpUsby.  The  Ufe  of  the  clerk  be- 
came one  of  prying  and  groping,  surmise  and  eomtiny. 

This  game  between  master  and  man  proceeded. 

It  had,  in  short,  become  a  strife  for  life  or  death  of 


charaeter,  between  the  two.  Thongh  retaining  toward 
each  other  the  external  courtesies  becoming  their  mnttiil 
position,  the  looks  of  each  spoke  daggers.  Tbey  often  coa- 
versed  together  smilingly  of  the  weather,  when  each  w» 
thoroughly  aware  that  the  other  would  willingly  denonae* 
him  to  the  world, — the  law — the  gaol — the  hangman ! 

Such  was  the  intimate  position  of  the  man  'who  was 
entertaining  Ambassadors  and  Home  Secretaries  at  his 
table,  and  commanding  the  cheers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons! 

One  day,  abont  this  time,  Colonel  Hamilton  came 
up  to  town  to  introduce  an  old  Indian  friend.  Sir 
£Lobert  Maitland,  to  his  banker,  which  that  gentle- 
man esteemed  no  mean  serrice :  "A  very  remartoMt 
man  was  the  Banker,  a  man  of  auch  vast  general  in> 
formation,"  and  one  of  spirit  too— had  a  son  in  the 
Blues.  Tliankfully  did  Sir  Robert  accept  the  ban- 
ker's invitation  to  dine  in  Cavendish  Square,  He 
longed  to  see  something  of  the  commercial  aristo- 
cracy, of  the  greatest  mart  of  commerce  in  the  whole 
world  ;  and  at  Hamlyn's  he  saw  in  perfection  the 
domestic  life  of  the  merchant  princes.  Little 
could  he  have  surmised  of  the  hollow  basis  of  the 
glittering  structure  which  his  own  hard-won  thirty 
thousand  pounds  had  gone  to  prop  up,  for  a  very  few 
days  more.  The  country  guests.  Sir  Robert  Mait- 
land and  Colonel  Hamilton,  went  early  ;  bat  the 
banker's  carriage  came  late  from  the  House  of 
Commons : — 

Sir  Robert,  wliile  shaking  hands  with  his  agreeable 
host,  now  transformed  from  the  seedy  city  drudge  into 
the  well-dressed,  smiling,  assiduous  man  of  the  world, 
ftilly  anticipated  fh>m  the  bustle  the  annoonoement  of 
some  brother  merchant, — some  Baring,  Robarts,  Smith, 
Drummond,  or  Hoare.  But,  to  his  great  snrpiiae,  the 
guest  announced  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Tory  cabinet  I  Lord  Crawley  shortly  followed.  Then 
came  Flimflam,  the  reviewer,  by  way  of  sippet  to  the 
ragout ;  then,  the  Earl  of  Harringford,  a  nobleman  who 
might  have  worn  a  professor's  gown  had  he  not  been 
bom  to  a  peer's  robes ;  then,  the  Earl  and  Conntess  of 
Rotherwood ;  and,  lastly,  two  men  rarely  seen  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons, — one  of  them  a  learned  lawyer, 
whom  Flimflam  accused  of  living  within  the  rules  of  the 
Temple,  and  only  being  suffered  to  go  out  bv  a  day-mle. 

Sir  Robert  was  a  little  surprised.  He  conld  almost  have 
fancied  himself  in  the  lordly  circle  of  Ormean ;  except 
that  he  soon  heard  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  polities, 
which,  though  neither  an  art  nor  science,  possesses  the 
power  of  crushing  and  extinguishing  them  all,  discussed 
under  the  bankers  roof  with  fifty  times  the  eonnaimanet 
de  cautt  that  ever  enlightened  suoh  arguments  at  the 
table  of  bis  grace 

Still  less  could  he  have  imagined  himself  at  the  table 
of  the  Duke  of  Elvaston,  when  they  arrived  in  the  dining- 
room.  Hamlyn,  like  all  who  have  their  way  to  make  in 
society,  was  a  professed  dinner-giver,  and  studied  the 
vocation  as  a  science. 

On  kit  refined  board,  the  lordly  sirloin,  so  dear  to  the 
Duke  of  Elvaston  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  would 
have  been  out  of  place.  Bnt  his  fish  ooorse  had  been 
pronounced  by  the  greatest  epicure  extant  to  be  the  most 
perfect  in  London;  and  the  finest  of  the  many  fine  gentle- 
men who  honoured  Walter  Hamlyn  with  their  company 
had  been  heard  to  say,  that,  though  there  might  be  finer 

plate  and  a  vaster  loeaU  at  D House,  S- —  House, 

or  B House,  nothing  oould  exceed  the  elegant  Mntr 

rivre  of  Cavendish  Square.    It  was  the  very  boadoir  ot 
the  temple  of  gastronomy. 

Sir  Robert,  as  became  his  age  and  calling,  was  ftad 
of  a  good  glass  of  wine ;  and  fancied  that  the  oeUars  at 
Ormeau  afforded  him  glorious  occasion  for  the  indnlgence 
of  suoh  a  taste.  Bnt  he  now  fbund  himself  nonplussed. 
Claret  was  no  longer  claiet,  nor  Burgundy  Burgundy ; 
80  various  was  the  nomenclature,  and  so  numerous  the 
fiavoors  under  which  each  of  his  faroarite  wines  pre- 
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tended  to  reMmmend  Itaelf  to  his  notice !  He  found  tint 

even  Moselle  was  a  house  dlTided  against  itself;  and  that 

Oluuiipagne,  like  man,  in  its  time  played  many  parts, — 

Wearing  sttange  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names. 

Thus  the  banquet  proceeded,  seasoned  by  the 
jokes,  anecdotes,  and  impromptus  d  Msir  of  Flim- 
flam, who,  a  small  Theodore  Hook,  excelled  in  his 
•vocation.  The  host  had  a  different  cue.  Mr. 
Uamlyn  talked  social  truisms  and  political  sur- 
faceisms,  to  the  astonishment  of  Sir  Bobert  and 
the  admiration  of  Colonel  Hamilton : — 

The  Colonel  and  the  General  listened  with  their  eyes, 
ears,  and  months;  and  at  the  close  of  every  neatly- 
tamed  sentence,  nodded  approvingly  to  each  other,  as 
xnnch  as  to  say, — "  With  snch  men  as  tkit  in  parliament, 
how  can  the  affiirs  of  the  conntry  go  amiss !  Long  live 
the  oonservatife  interest  and  the  constitution! — Long 
lire  church  and  state, — army  and  navy, — the  Q,aeen  and 
the  British  Grenadiers !" 

"  Thert  '$  a,  head  to  settle  a  frontier  treaty  for  you !" 
mnnnured  Colonel  Hamilton  to  Sir  Bohert,  who  had 
been  tasting  a  fifth  kind  of  claret. 

"  There '«  a  conscience  to  entrust  with  our  lives  and 
liberties,  our  Consols  and  Exchequer-bills ! "  was  the  re- 
joinder, or  thereabouts,  of  the  K.C.B.,  who  was  topping 
np  with  curajoa.  And  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
drawing-room,  both  were  in  that  mood  of  ineffable  con- 
tent produced  by  the  digestion  of  a  dinner  too  perfect  to 
engender  remorse  in  the  stomach  by  the  fumes  of  the 
mellowest  of  wine  and  mildest  of  sophistry. — At  that 
moment,  had  either  of  them  had  in  his  pocket  twenty 
thousand  lacs  of  rupees  for  investment,  he  would  have 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Hamlyn  the  banker  with  as 
little  hesitation  as  in  those  of  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Hamlyn  formed  the  design  of  shipping  off 
the  bald-headed  clerk  as  a  consul  to  some  distant 
place,  and  solicited  the  government,  through  his 
friend  Lord  Crawley,  for  an  appointment  then  va- 
cant ;  and  the  government  was  willing  to  oblige 
Mr.  Hamlyn — for  a  consideration.  The  whole 
scene  is  admirable ;  but  we  can  only  give  the  up- 
shot. Lord  Crawley,  who,  during  the  dinner, 
wore  a  face  as  inexpressive  as  a  whited  wall,  was 
brought  to  the  scratch  after  dinner  : — 

As  they  entered  the  drawing-room  together,  he  drew 
off  his  host  towards  an  inner  boudoir,  where  a  fire  was 
blazing,  and  the  caricatures  of 'H.B.  lying  scattered,  ft>r 
the  recreation  of  loungers ;  aware  that  a  tite-i-tete  in 
which  one  of  the  teiti  is  that  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  is 
as  sacred  from  intrusion  as  the  tete-h-Ute  of  a  pair  of 
engaged  lovers. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  dear  Hamlyn,"  said  he, 
opening  the  palaver  in  an  off-hand  way, "  that  I  gave 
immediate  attention  to  the  object  of  your  letter  of  yes- 
terday. I  am  half  inclined  to  quarrel  with  yon,  by  the 
way,  that  the  first  thing  you  have  ever  asked  me  to 
attempt  for  you  should  lie  so  thoroughly  out  of  my 
department  as  to  afford  any  possibility  of  (kilure.  Con- 
sulships, as  you  are  well  aware,  lie  wholly  at  the  disposal 

of  the  Foreign  OfSce 

"  Encumbered  as  we  are,  I  say,  and  forced  as  it  were 
to  divide  by  a  miracle  five  barley  loaves  and  three  small 
fishes  among  a  hungering  multitude,  it  becomes  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  consider  our  several  leanings  and  inclina- 
tions. When  reminded  of  this  by  my  friend  the  Foreign- 
Secretary,  I  did  not  fail  to  put  forward  your  claims  as  a 
zealous  supporter  of  the  administration,  as  well  as  the 
least  importunate  of  our  parliamentary  succours.  I  leave 
you  to  guess  what  was  his  reply." 

"  I  fear  I  am  too  little  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  pa- 
tronage to  coigecture!"  observed  the  crestfallen  banker. 
"  Nay,  there  was  no  political  trickery  in  it.  All  was 
as  straightforward  as  if  issuing  from  your  temple  of  the 
Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  Threadneedle  Street.  His 
lordship's  policy  is  as  practical  as  Lear's — '  Nothing  for 
nothing !'    In  one  word,  he  told  me  that  it  was  reported 


we  had  everything  to  ftai  from  yon  on  the  Foreign  Be«u- 
rities'  question  ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  your  petition 
being  granted,  we  must  have  your  pledge  to  support  this 
as  well  as  all  other  government  measures." 

lUcbard  Hamlyn  was  conscious  of  an  involuntary 
clenching  of  his  hands  as  he  listened.  The  measure  in 
question  (to  which,  with  the  fear  of  a  treasury  prosecu- 
tion before  our  eyes,  a  fictitious  name  and  nature  has 
been  assigned)  was  one  of  his  political  pets,  the  only 
point  on  which  he  differed  from  the  views  of  the  party 
with  which  he  was  as  closely  amalgamated  as  a  Smyrna 
fig  to  the  ffellow-figsin  its  drum,— because  the  only  poli- 
tical question  that  happened  to  hedge  upon  his  private 
interests.  He  had  cultivated  it  as  a  favourite  plant  | 
watered  it,  pruned  it,  supported  it  with  sticks.  Wheli» 
ever  it  was  before  the  House,  he  felt  inspired  j  and  it 
was  in  the  maintenance  of  this  darling  measure,  that  he 
had  indulged  in  those  ebullitions  of  petulance  to  which 
allusion  was  formerly  made.  In  city  Ineetings  composed 
of  the  friends  of  its  policy,  he  was  invariably  called  into 
the  chair.  It  vras  hi»  department,  as  much  as  Ireland 
is  that  of  O'Connell,  factory  martyrdom  of  Lord  Ashley, 
or  Quarantine  of  Dr.  Bowring  !  To  abjure,  to  recant, 
was  as  for  Peter  to  deny  his  master  ;  and  with  a  sense 
of  magnanimity  he  had  not  experienced  since  he  last 
figured  on  the  Barthorpe  hustings  as  "Hamlyn,  the 
friend  of  the  poor  !"  he  prepared  himself  to  reject  the 
flagitious  proposition  of  government,  and  renounce  the 
Consnlship  of  Tangier. 

At  that  moment,  however,  there  rose  up  clear  and 
distinct  before  him  as  the  spectrum  said  to  haunt  the 
solitude  of  a  late  premier, — a  human  head, — a  bald  head, 
— the  head  of  Spilsby,  the  clerk  ; — producing  in  that 
warm  and  elegant  chamber  afar  more  glacial  effect  than 
the  death's-head  of  the  Egyptian  fea«ts  !— To  rid  him- 
self of  the  haunting  of  such  a  presence,  he  felt  ready  to 
renounce  all  that  Faustus  is  said  to  have  assigned  away 
by  post-obit,  to  the  Evil  One  of  old. 

Another  minute,  and  the  bargain  was  struck  1 — Vir- 
tue was  gone  out  of  the  banker,  and  the  disposal  of  one 
of  her  Majesty's  richest  Consulships  in  his  hands  I — 

"  This  office  is,  I  presume,  to  be  filled  by  some  near 
relative  of  your  own,  since  yon  attach  so  much  impor- 
tance to  it  1"— said  Lord  Crawley,  inwardly  chuckling, 
as  Delilah  may  have  done  while  beholding  the  strengu 
of  her  victim  cut  off,  and  lying  scattered  at  her  feet. 

The  office  and  salary  of  seven  hundred  a-year, 
so  dearly  purchased,  was,  strange  to  say,  rejected 
by  the  bald-headed  clerk,  who  when  offered  it 
soliloquized — 

"  Expend  his  parliamentary  interest  to  the  value  of 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  a-year,  or  ten  thousand 
pounds  ? — The  mystery,  whatever  it  be,  is  worth  thirty 
thousand  to  him,  at  the  least  farthing." 

The  whole  of  these  dramatic  scenes  are  highly 
exciting — the  passionate  conflicts  of  the  banker, 
have,  indeed,  a  tragic  force.  All  that  the  banker 
had  cared  for  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  was  to 
preserve  the  credit  of  an  already  ruined  house ;  to 
save  himself  from  the  Gazette  by  fair  means  or 
foul ;  and  longer  this  seemed  impossible,  when  an 
accident,  on  which  he  had  never  calculated,  revived 
his  hopes.  The  youthful  Marquis  of  Dartford  had 
involuntarily  yielded  to  the  charms  of  the  lovely 
and  artless  Lydia  Hamlyn,  the  young  and  sus- 
ceptible heart  for  which  Lucinda  Vernon  had 
angled  In  vain.  He  was  an  only  child ;  and  his 
widowed  and  sickly  mother  offered  no  opposition 
to  a  mesalliance  which,  when  she  had  seen  her 
future  daughter-in-law  and  her  amiable  mother, 
she  eagerly  promoted.  When  Mrs.  Hamlyn  sought 
her  husband  to  announce  this  welcome  intelligence, 
the  conscience-stricken  man,  ever  prepared  to  dread 
sudden  exposure,  feared  that  she  came  with  some 
very  different  purpose. 
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The  intelligence  struck  with  double  force  upon  the 
father's  mind,  after  the  humiliating  panic  by  which  it 
had  been  preceded  ! — For  once,  he  was  overpowered  by 
natural  emotion 

"Do  not  let  Lydia  set  her  heart  npon  it  !"  was  his 
parting  coansel,  as  his  wife,  after  due  discussion  of  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  on  the  morrow,  prepared  to  re- 
tire for  the  night.  "  I  hare  a  presentiment  that  some- 
thing will  occur  to  blight  so  brilliant  a  prospect." 

Moderate  as  was  the  banker's  avowal  of  surprise 
and  triumph  in  presence  of  his  wife,  no  sooner  had 
he  bolted  himself  anew  within  the  privacy  of  his 
study,  than  he  gave  way  to  the  wildest  emotion. 
Jlit  daughter  a  marchioness  ! — The  grand-daughter  of 
Walter  Hamlyn  the  banker, — a  marchioness  ! — in  the 
enjoyment  of  forty  thousand  a-year, — high  precedence, 
— noble  estates, — gorgeotis  jewels, — all  the  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  rank  ! — The  name  of 
Hamlyn,  of  Dean  Park,  about  to  be  connected  with  the 
hereditary  peerage  of  the  realm  ! — What  would  the 
Vemons  say ;  and  how,  henceforward,  would  the  Elvas- 
ton  family  preserve  their  frigid  distance  I — Already,  he 
seemed  to  behold  the  (tatore  Marqnis  and  Marchioness 
of  Dartford  arriving  in  triumph  at  Ormean ! —  . 

"  My  father  would  have  been  proud  indeed  had  he 
lived  to  see  this  day !"  naturally  escaped  him.  But 
those  words  and  that  inauspicious  name  recalled  him  to 
the  bitterer  realities  of  life  ! — An  involuntary  shudder 
betrayed  the  sndden  chill  arresting  the  onosiul  expan- 
sion of  his  heart,  as  he  reflected  on  all  he  had  to  fear,  on 
all  that  might  overtake  both  him  and  his  during  the  in- 
terval to  eUpse  before  this  splendid  alliance  could  be 
acoomplished  I 

To  av«rt  this  the  salary  of  the  bald-headed  clerk 
was  raised — ^upon  certain  stringent  conditions,  per- 
emptorily written  ont,  and  signed,  sealed,  in  a 
moment— to  eight  hundred  a-year,  with  an  optional 
gift  of  two  hundred  more  at  Christmas.  TheTa- 
tifying  of  this  paction  in  villany,  is  one  of  the  most 
Iiowerful  dramatic  scenes  in  the  book.  The  banker, 
from  a  particular  circumstance,  began  to  be  haunted 
by  fear  that  even  his  unsuspicious  friend.  Colonel 
Hamilton,  and  bis  son  Walter,  suspected  the  embar- 
rassed state  of  his  finances.     In  this  emergency — 

Just  as  a  physician  will  redeem  at  the  last  gasp,  by 
some  frantic  stroke,  the  life  of  a  patient  with  which  for 
months  he  has  been  tampering, — or  rather,  just  as  a 
sleepwalker  will  direct  his  steps  towards  the  broken 
bridge  or  crumbling  wall,  where  those  in  full  possession 
of  their  faculties  must  stumble,  dizzied,  into  the  abyss, 
—did  the  banker  suddenly  make  np  his  mind  to  an  act 
of  desperation. 

"  That  man  secured,  all  might  yet  be  well  with  me  !" 
— was  his  train  of  reasoning. — "  Recruited  by  these 
timely  snccours,  and  having  the  certainty  of  a  noble  re- 
turn from  my  South  American  speculations,  I  might  yet 
replace  all  the  missing  securities, — the  Burlington  Trust- 
money, — Hamilton's, — all  my  liabilities, — if  I  could  se- 
cure the  silence  of  Spilsby, — and,  consequently,  time  for 
my  affairs  to  come  round.  Something  must  be  done  1 
To  struggle  day  after  day  within  the  coil  of  that  domes- 
tic serpent,  I  neither  can  nor  will.  I  feel  blasted  in 
mind  and  body  by  his  pestiferous  breath  !  A  death  by 
slow  poison, — a  conscious  death, — a  gradual  decay  of  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit, — were  not  more  loathsome  than  to 
be  waited  upon  by  his  clammy  touch, — haunted  by  his 
stealthy  tread, — addressed  by  his  mealy  voice, — watched 
by  his  cunning  eye.  By  the  God  of  heaven  1 — my  breath 
seems  stifled  when  I  think  upon  him  ! " 

In  the  irritation  of  his  soul,  with  a  sudden  jerk 
he  pulled  the  bell,  and  Spilsby  came  to  him. 

This  long  and  powerful  scene  closed  by  the 
banker  exclaiming : — 

"  If  not  friends,  we  are  at  least  confederates  for  life, 
— confedemtes  whose  well-being  is  bound  up  in  mutual 
conciliation.  I  shall  receive  you  with  all  the  considera- 
tion due  to  your  confidential  position  in  my  establish- 


ment, with  more  than  you  ever  received  at  my  baads. — 
Be  all  trace  of  this  interview  banished  between  as  i — 
Nothing  on  my  part  sliall  ever  recall  a  disagreeable  ia- 
pression  to  your  mind. — From  you  I  expect  similar  for- 
bearance." 

"  I  trust.  Sir,  I  shall  never  lose  sight  of  the  deflsreoce 
becoming  my  helpless  dependence  np<a  yon  !"  replied 
Spilsby,  gradually  recovering  the  power  of  thinking;, 
feeling,  and  speaking,  for  himself.  "  I  wonld  Hia  Una 
explanation  had  never  taken  place. — But  I  have  Inul 
no  choice  in  the  matter. — All  I  now  desire  is  that  it 
may  be  obliterated  from  your  remembrance,  as  I  ahall 
strive  to  efface  it  from  mine." 

Thus  ended  this  fearflil  struggle  for  life  and  desth  ; 
and  no  one  who  saw  Richard  Hamlyn  npon  Change  that 
afternoon,  sedate  and  conrteons,  receiving  the  oongrats- 
lations  of  his  intimates  on  the  good  news  ttvm  Biga, 
and  exchanging  with  the  mere  men  of  businMS  with 
whom  he  was  in  connexion,  the  usual  forms  and  nego- 
tiations of  the  day, — (while  stockbrokers  respectfiilly 
uncapped  as  he  glanced  their  way,  and  many  a  gray- 
headed  man  of  double  his  years  stood  aside  with  reve- 
rence for  the  passage  of  the  righteous  overmnch  proBo- 
ter  of  half  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  metropolis,) 
would  have  assigned  the  smallest  credit  to  the  asseTera- 
tions  of  the  bald-headed  clerk,  had  he  sworn  <m  the 
Gospels  in  presence  of  the  assembled  magistratoie  of 
the  city,  to  the  truth  of  the  scene  deseribed  in  the  tcfn- 
going  pages  1 — But  life  is  full  of  contradictions. 

Alas  I  there  are  more  Laocoons  to  be  met  with  un- 
suspected, among  the  haunts  of  daily  life,  than  all  the 
united  galleries  of  Great  Britain  afford  to  our  inqniiiog 
view  I 

The  wondrous  good  fortune  of  the  "  pretty  rim- 
pleton"  Lydia,  and  of  the  banker  through  his  daugh- 
ter's alliance  with  nobility,proToked  alike  the  envy 
of  city  and  coroneted  dames,  and  drew  forth  the  bit- 
ing jokes  of  Flimflam,  who  paid  court  to  the 
Vemons,  and  opened  another  noble  house  for  him- 
self, by  malicious  attacks  on  the  banker  and  his 
order,  in  which  he  was  ably  aided,  or  aided  him- 
self, in  the  Sunday  papers.  One  day  that  the  old 
Colonel  had  dined  with  a  set  of  Indian  friends  and  a 
few  city  magnates,  he  came  home  to  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law out  of  spirits,  not  rallying  her,  as  usual, 
upon  the  glory  of  having  rejected  the  ultra-fine 
young  Vernon,  subdued  the  Home  Secretary 
Lord  Crawley,  and  conquered  Lord  Edward  Sut- 
ton ;  but  in  a  chafed  mood,  as  if  his  dinner  had 
not  digested  well  :— 

"  You  see,  they  weren't  exactly  cUl  old  Indians !"  said 
the  Colonel.  "Besides  our  own  comfbrtable  dozen, 
there  were  a  few  city  grandees,  and  a  monkey-man  or 
two  invited  to  put  round  the  jokes,  as  in  the  old  jovial 
days  a  good  fellow  used  to  be  asked  to  help  in  putting 
round  the  wine.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  one  o'  tlwse 
prating  parrots  was  seated  opposite  to  me  ;  and  took 
occasion  to  address  so  many  of  his  jokes  to  me,  and  to 
ask  so  many  idle  questions,  as  a  pretence  for  lugging 
'em  in,  that  I  suppose  I  looked  surly,  or  took  him  np 
short ;  for,  by  way  of  excuse  for  having  tried  to  scrape 
acquaintance,  he  alluded  to  having  dined  with  me  at 
Hamlyn's 

"Well,  my  dear!  no  sooner  had  this  ill-favonred, 
officions  little  monkey  coupled  the  names  of  Hamlyn  and 
Lord  Crawley,  than  a  pompous,  pursy  old  fellow,  (a  Sir 
Benjamin  something  or  other,  who  was  sitting  near  ns,) 
flared  up  into  such  an  attack  npon  Hamlyn,  that  I  was 
forced  to  take  up  his  cudgels  and  lay  about  me  in  a 
style  that's  always  disagreeable  when  one's  eqjoying  a 
sociable  party.  But  my  man  wasn't  inclined  to  knock 
under,  even  when  he  saw  me  in  such  a  deuce  of  a  pas- 
sion ;  and  didn't  scruple  to  say  that  Hamlyn  had  sold 
his  city  colleagues  to  government, — that  the  little  man 
in  black  (Flimflam,  1  think  they  called  him,)  would  at- 
test that  Oie  ambitious  banker  was  going  to  be  created 
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r^oid  Scrip, — and  that  in  retain  for  this  empty  distioo- 
tion,  be  had  'withdrawn  his  parliamentarj  support  fVom 
a.  question  in  which  he  was  pledged,  heart,  son],  and 
lumonr,  to  advocate  the  interests  of  the  great  moneyed 
eemmnnity  in  which  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his 
being  I — '  Ijet  Richard  Hamlyn  only  show  Ids  Ikoe  in  the 
city  after  the  perpetration  of  the  apostaey  he  is  said  to 
meditate,'  said  this  stafly  old  Sir  Benjamin,  (a  Falstaff, 
'writhont  his  wit !)  '  and  he  may  chance  to  have  things 
thrown  in  his  teeth  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  digest  I '" 

"  But  11  Mr.  Hamlyn  \boat  to  be  created  Lord  Scrip  1" 
— ioqoired  Mrs.  Hamilton,  in  some  surprise. 

"  If  so,  he  is  a  greater  ass  than  I  take  him  for!"  re- 
torted the  Colonel 

"  Unless  I  am  mnch  mistaken,  no  pledge  and  no  pro- 
mise would  be  sacred  in  Mr.  Hunlyn's  eyes,  if  a  coronet 
'vrere  dancing  before  them  in  an  opposite  direction  I"  ob- 
served Ellen.  "In  defending  his  cause,  therefore,  dearest 
Sir,  I  trust  yon  were  not  tempted  to  commit  yoorself 
by  denial  !"— 

"  Commit  myself  t — to  be  nm  I  was  tempted  I"  inier- 
mpted  Colonel  Hamilton. 

Ellen  knew  the  man.  The  pledge  uxu  broken  ; 
ifae  peerage  had  been  ptomised.  The  energetic 
chAracter  of  Ellen  was,  at  this  juncture,  displayed 
in  the  connsels  she  gave.  She  implored  the  Colonel 
to  use  his  influence  to  change  the  determination  of 
his  friend  ;  and  she  wrote  instantly  to  Heniy  Ham- 
Ijrn,  informing  him  of  his  father's  conduct,  and  the 
disgrace  which  impended  over  his  name,  earnestly 
exhorting  him  to  interfere.  Colonel  Hamilton  was 
afraid  that  his  arguments  would  have  little  avail : — 

"  If  yon  were  at  least  to  (ry  ? " — pleaded  Ellen,  coura- 
geously. "  Half  the  objects  in  this  world  are  lost  for  want 
of  a  straggle.  We  are  too  fond  of  concluding  evil  to  be 
inevitable.  For  my  part,  I  have  the  worst  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hamlyn.  I  believe  him  to  be  base,  calculating,  heart- 
less.— I  believe  he  would  sacriflce  wife,  child,  friend,  to 
his  sordid  speculations.  I  l>elieve  he  would  cause  his 
children  to  pass  through  fire  to  Moloch,  and  see  the  exis- 
tence of  his  sons  blighted  for  ever,  to  secure  the  stability 
of  his  house  of  business.  Bat  there  are  arguments  for 
all  natures  and  capacities  !  This  man,  whose  ears  are 
shut  to  the  cry  of  nature,  is  open  to  the  influence  of  every 
breath  of  worldly  opinion.  Tell  him  how  he  is  thought 
of, — tell  him  how  he  is  spoken  of, — tell  him  that  the 
very  honours  for  which  he  is  bartering  his  good  name 
will  be  spat  upon  and  despised  by  the  very  fools  he  is 
intent  upon  dazzling. 

"  The  truest  act  of  friendship  we  can  perform  towards 
a  man,  is  to  undertake  towards  him  some  painfbl  office, 
flrom  which  others  recede." 

The  strong-principled  Ellen,  on  this  day,  visited 
Mrs.  Hamlyn,  and  the  happy  and  enchanted  bride, 
young  Lydia,  whose  lover  never  now  left  her  side. 
No  breath  of  the  disgraceful  step  to  which  the 
father  had  pledged  himself,  had  reached  the  bright 
happy  home  circle.  Even  Mrs.  Hamlyn  had  for- 
gotten, for  the  moment,  the  sorrows  and  mortifica- 
tions of  the  wife,  in  the  exultation  of  the  mother:— 

As  BIrs.  Hamilton  passed  the  dining-room  to  return 
to  her  carriage,  humbly  escorted  by  Otptain  Hamlyn, 
who  adored  as  the  future  Lady  Edwaird  Sutton  the 
beautiM  woman  he  had  disparaged  as  Bob  Hamilton's 
widow,  she  cauj^t  sight  through  the  open  door  of  the 
richly-laid  table,  which  Ramsay  was  preparing  for  a 
dinner-party,  with  all  its  Inzary  of  damask,  crystal, 
china,  plate, — its  groaning  sideboard,  and  glittering 
dnmbK  waiters. 

"  And  these  are  the  gewgaws,"  mused  she,  deaf  to  the 
tender  nonsense  Walter  was  whispering  under  his  mus- 
taeh!e«<— "  for  which  this  man  is  snllying  his  oonsoience  I 
r-These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel !— To  think  that  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  inen  snd^omen  are  induced  to 
degrade  themselves  bjr  de|?t,  and  bftws  {lieir  }iv?8  wftlJ 


remorse,  in  order  that  their  ostentation  may  be  graced 
by  unmeaning  gauds  like  these  t" 

The  mother  and  daughter,  unconscious  of  what 
was  impending,  went  to  a  party,  given  am<»ig  the 
many  in  anticipation  of  Lydia's  marriage  by  Lady 
Rotherwood ;  and  it  was  the  papers  of  next  morning, 
some  loud  in  praise,  others  bitter  in  vituperation, 
which  informed  the  Hamiltons  and  all  tlie  world  of 
the  apostaey  of  the  banker.  It  was  no  pleasant  sub- 
ject for  conversation ;  and  they  remained  silent  over 
their  breakfast,  when  the  Colonel  was  suddenly  sum- 
moned to  Cavendish  Square,  where  Mr.  Hamlyn  lay, 
dangerously  wounded  in  a  duel  with  young  Vernon! 
They  had  met,  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  insol- 
ent scion  of  nobility,  bred  in  contempt  of  "the 
Hamlyns  of  Dean  Park,"  and  loathing  the  family 
that  were,  as  he  imagined,  to  become  that  of  the 
I>eautiful  and  wealthy  woman  who  had  rejected 
him,  publicly  insulted  the  banker  on  bis  political 
dereliction,  in  a  way  which  could  only  be  atoned  by 
blood.  We  wish  that  we  could  have  looked  in  upon 
the  banker  in  the  midnight  hours  spent  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  hostile  meeting;  the  last  worldly 
hours  of  the  worldly  man,  who  is  seen  in  this  awful 
crisis  not  altogether  devoid  of  human  affections. 
His  strongest  affection,  and  his  last  thought,  were 
for  "  Walter,"  who,  for  many  hours,  could  not  bo 
found  ;  whUe  his  dying  father  languished  to  be- 
hold him.  In  the  meanwhile,  all  sorts  of  rumours 
were  flying  abroad ;  and  also  things  more  serious 
than  rumoars  :— 

While  White's  and  Brookes's  were  lying  and  slander- 
ing in  the  levity  of  their  hearts,  while  eating  their  oyster 
pUit  and  waiting  for  their  cutlet8,far  deeper  mischief  was 
produced  in  a  quarter  of  the  town  where  reports  have 
a  market  value,  and  a  fortune  is  sometimes  realized  by 
a  dexterous  fabrication. 

Though  the  non-appearance  of  Mr.  Hamlyn  at  the 
banking-house,  at  his  usual  time,  had  produced  no 
anxiety,  thanks  to  the  plausible  explanation  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  forwarding  to  Spilsby, — by  the 
middle  of  the  day,  tidings  reached  the  city  that  the 
body  of  Hamlyn  the  banker  had  been  brought  home  to 
his  house  in  Cavendish  Square  ;  some  said  by  a  police- 
man, others,  by  a  surgeon  who  had  vainly  attempted  to 
restore  animation  to  the  corpse.  To  this  positive  an- 
nouncement succeeded  a  rumour,  arising  as  rumours  do, 
— none  can  tell  how,— connecting  the  event  with  the 
fatal  word  SniciDB ! 

There  was  an  instant  run  on  the  bank ;  and  the 
bubble  burst,  even  before  Hamlyn  had  breathed  his 
last.  The  bank  was  in  imminent  danger  of  suspend- 
ing its  payments,  when  Colonel  Hamilton  magnani- 
mously volunteered  all  his  securities  lodged  with  it 
to  maintain  its  shaken  credit.  When  "  the  friends" 
of  the  konse,  and  its  people  of  business,  stock- 
jobbers and  solicitors,  and  the  wealthy  city  bro- 
thers of  Mrs.  Hamlyn,  met,  long  before  opening 
hours  next  morning,  to  devise  how  to  support  the 
credit  of  the  firm  in  this  sudden  emergency,  all  had 
hung  back.  Colonel  Hamilton  was  half  indig- 
nant at  their  coldness ;  and  Henry  addressed  the 
sullen  party  round  the  table : — 

"  Meanwhile,"  he  said,  saddenly  withdrawhig  the 
clasped  hands  with  which  he  hjul  concealed  his  flice, — 
"  nothing  is  done, — and  my  father's  credit  is  at  stake,-^ 
the  fruit  of  twenty  years'  undeviatipg  integrity  and  un. 
wearied  labour  !— -He  mu^^t  not  only  die  in  ibe  prime  of 
life,  bHl  i\9  ImwUiikt^d  and  afsgTase4 !" 

3'J- 
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Andrew  tlairrlitgloi),  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Hunlyn,  | 
tittered  not  a  syllable  ;  but  his  brother  Thomas  was  | 
tronbled  With  a  short  dry  oongh,  which  appeared  of  evil 
omen  to  the  anxious  bald-headed  clerk,  whose  hope  of 
kssistanoe  from  what  were   called  the  firiends  of  the 
house  was  becoming  gradoally  extrngniahed. 

"  Were  there  time  to  call  around  us  my  ikther's  fHends 
and  colleagues,"  persisted  Harry ^ — ^"or  had  I  only  a 
doaen  hours  before  me,  I  should  feel  safe.  But  if  those 
on  whom  we  haw  the  claims  of  blood — " 

"  I  tell  ye  what  1  "—interrupted  Colonel  Hamilton, 
laying  his  hand  graspingly  on  Harry's  arm  to  foreBtall 
words  of  fruitless  exacerbation, — but  himself  addressing 
the  party  assembled  round  the  tabley— "  I  am  myself 
nowise  aJdn  to  Biehard  Hamlyn,— and  no  otherwise  in- 
terested in  his  welftre  than  as  from  friend  to  friend. 
Bnt  in  nty  view,  that's  a  holier  bond  than  many  folks 
are  disposed  to  admit ;  and  so,  I'm  willing  to  stand  the 
gist  of  what  others  are  startled  at.  T're  a  matter  of 
about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  say  two  hundred 
thousand,  in  rarious  securities  lodged  with  the  house, 
most  of  them  tangible  ;  tai  all  I  can  say  is,  that  the 
firm  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  conrert  as  much  of  them 
into  money  for  its  own  purposes,  as  will  carry  it  safely 
through  the  storm." 

A  murmur  of  gratitude  and  admiratiou  burst  from  the 
koUdtors,  stockbrokers,  and  clerk,  wholly  indifferent  to 
Colonel  Hamilton. Andrew  Harring- 
ton and  his  brother  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  the 
same  contemptuous  pity  they  would  have  bestowed  upon 
a  patient  escaped  from  a  lunatic  asylum. 

After  a  pretended  search  by  the  bald-headed 
derk,  it  was  foand,  as  he  well  knew,  that  no  sach 
securities  existed.   The  stock  had  all  been  aold ! — 

"  And  yet,  strange  and  meUueholy  to  say,"  pursued 
the  oleri^  "  no  ent^  of  these  sales  ^>pear8  to  hare  been 
carried  to  Colonel  Hamilton's  account  1" 

"  I  feared  as  much  1"— was  the  whispered  ejaculation 
of  Andrew  Harrington  to  his  brother. 

"  I  had,  perhaps,  better  take  this  opportoni^  of  stat- 
ing," resumed  Spilsby  with  blanched  lips,— ''that  the 
course  of  examination  into  the  private  accounts  of  the 
firm  in  which  I  have  passed  the  night  gires  me  reason  to 
fear  that  other  seourities  of  a  simjlar  nature  will  prove 
deficient." 

"  Sell  my  stock  t— dispose  of  my  property !"  murmur- 
ed Colonel  Hamilton.  "  WeU,  'tis  my  own  fault  1-1 
gave  him  free  leave." 

The  bald-headed  clerk  intermpted  the  somewhat 
severe  schooling  of  Mr.  Harrington,  by  addresBtng  in  a 
low  voice  to  Colonel  Hamilton  a  succession  of  inquiries, 
to  which  answers  were  returned  aloud  by  the  veteran, 
with  irrepressible  exclamations  of  surprise. 

"  Gone !  "—cried  he.  "  The  India  Bonds  sold  ?— The 
Spanish  toot^In  short,  I  am  to  look  on  myself  as  a 
mined  man  I" 

^Usby  had  not  courage  to  meet  the  eyes  of  the  old 
soldier ;  still  less,  to  utter  a  syllable  in  reply. 

"Wdljwelll" — cried  he.  "  At  all  events,  Mooiyee's 
remittances  are  at  present  on  the  high  seas.  Thanks  be 
to  Providence,  I  may  still  find  butter  to  my  bread ! 
And  to  think  that  the  friend  in  whom  I  confided  as  in 
my  Maker  should  have  done  this  1 — The  Iiord  foigire 
him."      ......... 

"  I  see  no  use  in  attempting  to  keep  np  the  fitrce  ! " 
said  Andrew  Harrington,  in  a  determined  voice.  "  My 
nephew  having  left  the  room,  poor  fallow,  I  state  at 
once  my  opinion,  that  to  open  the  house  for  the  despatch 
of  business  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  surmise  to  what  amount  the  credit  of  Hamljn 
may  be  compromised.  The  fitot  is,  that  the  firm  was  m- 
volved  at  the  old  man's  death.  £ver  since,  instead  of 
retrieving  himself  by  self-denial  and  economy,  Bichard 
Hamlyn  naa  been  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
mire,  and  attemptkg  to  ent  throu|^  the  knot  of  his 
difficulties  by  maid  a^  unjustifiable  speculations.  Mg 
Temonstranoes  on  the  subject  produced  enmity  between 
us  ; — and  Heaven  knows  it  is  no  satisfhetion  to  me  that 
all  my  predictions  concerning  my  unfortunate  sister's 
family  have  so  speedily  come  to  pass  ! " 


Colonel  Hamilton  carried  Henry  awfty  with  kru, 
the  unfortunate  young  man  scarcely  conscums  of 
what  he  was  about,  or  where  he  was.  The  Colonel 
laid  him  on  a  sofa,  and  was  anxiously  leaning  oto 
him,  when  Ellen  hurried  to  them.  -The  CoUmd 
forestalled  her  question  :— 

"  Yes  I  all  is  over,  Nelly ! "— eaid  he.  "Tht  house 
has  stopped  payment.  Go  to  him  I  Say  a  kind  woid 
to  him.  The  poor  fellow  has  no  longer  a  guinea  in  the 
world—" 

Ere  be  oould  add  another  syllable,  Ellen  was  beads 
the  scarcely  conscions  young  man — taking  Us  hands  into 
hers,  pressing  them  to  her  Ups,  her  eyes,  rather  with  the 
wild  tenderness  of  a  mother  who  finds  a  loet  (ddld 
restored  to  her,  than  the  shametkoedness  of  a  i 
or  sober  afbction  of  a  vrife. 

"  Mine  for  ever  I " — ^whiqiered  she,  with 
eyes,  as  she  pressed  him  to  her  heart.  "  Oun  for  ever  l*" 
she  repeated,  turning  towards  Colonsl  Hamilton,  who 
had  advanced  towards  them,  and  was  oontemplatiag 
with  deep  feeling  the  fervent  nature  betrayed  at  sudi  a 
moment  by  the  woman  he  had  always  seen  so  cold,  a* 
haughty,  so  reserved. 

Taking  their  united  hands  in  his,  the  old  man  mer- 
mured  a  fervent  blessing  on  their  heads.  And  then,  fat 
the  first  time  since  he  Deoame  aware  of  the  fiuaily  dis- 
honour, the  tears  of  Henry  Hamlyn  burst  forth. 

The  loTer  of  Lydia  acted  with  equal  generodty. 
He  separated  the  chosen  wife  of  his  heart,  and  her 
mother  and  brothers,  from  the  unhappy  &tlier, 
who  had  died  jost  in  time  to  sare  his  family  far- 
ther exposure  and  disgrace.  Every  one  acted 
nobly,— even  the  Harringtons,  the  sturdy  city  mer- 
chants. But  how  fared  it  with  the  memory  <tf 
the  man  of  hollow  pretensions  and  hypociiaesi 
Scarcely  had  the  breath  of  life  left  his  body,  when. 

Not  a  private  paper,  not  a  secret  memorandum,  of  the 
man  so  cautious  in  his  frauds  that  his  very  shadow  was 
scarcely  admitted  to  partioipation  in  the  mystery,  but 
was  now  a  matter  for  advertisemttat  on  all  the  waUa  and 
palings  of  the  metropolis,  te  augment  the  sale  of  the 
Sunday  papers  I — Such  is  the  shortelgfated  aonniag  of 
the  crafty  ; — such  tilie  hollowness  of  didionset  ostenta- 
tion ! — ^l^e  errors  committed  by  Biehaid  Hamlyn,  the 
crimes  perpetrated  by  the  banker,  had  originated  solefy 
in  a  desire  to  create  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid  a  lidas 
seeming  of  opulence  Mid  dignity.  And  now,  not  a  huck- 
ster within  twenty  miles  of  Dean  Park, — not  an  nfifm- 
tice  in  the  City  of  London, — but  was  aware  to  a  fractiim 
of  the  amount  to  which  old  Walter  Hamlyn  had  been 
involved  at  lus  death,  and  of  the  annual  thousands  ab- 
stracted by  him  fh>m  the  property  of  his  oonstitntent^ 
to  enable  him  to  give  costly  dinner-parties, — figure  at 
royal  raitertainments, — and  maintain,  in  ibe  hirtory  of 
the  shire  of  Warwick,  the  factitious  consequeaoe  of 
"Hamlyn  of  Dean  Park."  The  man  of  iron  will  was 
already  mocked  and  derided  in  his  shroud  by  the  pup- 
pets he  bad  despised  ; — the  man  of  immaculate  virtue 
recognised  as  a  knave ; — the  man  of  exquisite  dissem- 
bling unmasked,  that  all  mij^t  point  the  finger  at  his  de- 
tection I — ^The  very  beggar  at  the  erossuig  in  Lombard 
Street  who  had  been  wont  to  profit  by  his  pharisaieal 
almsgiving,  would  not  for  worlds  have  exdianged  the 
memory  of  Ait  life  of  mud  and  rags,  hunger  and  oold,  for 
that  of  the  man  of  purple  and  fine  linen,  who  had  dipped 
in  the  dish  i^th  princes  of  the  blood,— Attened  on  the 
good  things  of  this  world,— oommanded  the  cheers  of 
parliament^ — the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citisens, — and  the 
confidence  of  dupes  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands 1 — 

The  disastrous  oonsequences  of  the  bankraptqr 
spread  far  and  wide,  producing  misery  and  ruin  in 
many  innocent  families.  The  wife  of  the  Ticar,  who 
received  the  news  when  in  a  delicate  state  of  health, 
was  prematurely  confined,  and  became  the  first 
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victim  to  the  spirit  of  dislionestanci  reckless  specu- 
lation and  extravagance.  So  indignant  were  the 
country  people,  that  it  was  judged  improper  to  take 
down  tiie  remains  of  Mr.  Hamlyn  to  tlie  family 
burying  vault,  as  tumult  and  insult  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  deathbed  of  the  exemplary  and  char- 
itable Mrs.  Markham,  who,  in  her  ddirium,  had 
called  upon  "the  grasping  banker  to  render  back  the 
'widow's  mite,  the  orphan's  pittance,  the  solace  of 
the  aged,  the  bread  of  the  hungry,"  was  still  too 
keenly  felt  by  the  honest  rustics. 

Walter  Hamlyn  sofPered  the  most  deeply  from 
tiiese  humiliations ;  for  he  knew  none  of  the  rich 
consolations  administered  to  his  brother  and  his 
sister,  whose  burthen  of  shame  and  sorrow  was 
]>articipated  by  affectionate  hearts.  And  Henry, 
"who  took  wider  views,  saw  something  to  lessen  the 
turpitude  of  his  parent  in  the  vices  and  corrup- 
tions of  our  social  institutions;  in  the  system 
which  had  originally  led  to  the  idle  emulation 
of  his  grandfather  vrith  Lord  Vernon.  Colonel 
Hamilton  was  not  without  his  secret  share  of  suf- 
fering. He  was  still  rich  enough  for  his  wishes  ; 
for,  luckUy,  his  last  consignment  from  Bombay 
had  not  come  to  hand  to  be  swallowed  up  with  the 
rest ;  but  he  had  lost  his  friend,  liis  counsellor,  his 
trust.  Yet  his  toeU-its-no-uorie  philosophy  was 
ever  sustaining ;  and  he  had  also  deep  cause  for 
thankfulness,  as  he  said  to  bb  daughter-in-law, 
when  he  compared  his  lot  with  that  of  others : — 

"  Heaven  knows,  my  dear,  'twould  be  sinfU  were  me 
to  repine,  so  well  off  as  we  are,  when  others  are  snffer- 
ing  so  mach  more  severelj  I  There's  poor  Miss  Cres- 
well,  ^o  had  been  looking  forward  to  comfort  and  oom- 
petanee,  left  withent  a  shBling,  and  lifo  to  begin  again, 
jnst  as  8he  had  earned  the  privilege  of  rest.  There's 
that  worthy  Dr.  Grantham,  Qniddle  was  telling  as  of 
yesterday,  with  his  large  family  of  ehildren  and  ms  par- 
alytic stroke.  There's  that  wretohed  widow  woman,  who 
got  hold  of  me  by  the  aim  the  day  I  was  coming  away 
ftom  Lombard  Street  with  Harry,  and  talked  about 
Hamlyn's  obligations  to  her  poor  dear  dead  and  gone 
John  barley, — and  tliat  she  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
stable-yard  where  she'd  bided  for  forty  years.  There's 
Sir  Robert  MaitlaDd,  whom  I  myself  betrayed  into  the 
scrape ; — and,  ^ve  all,  there's  poor,  dear  Markham,  so 
broken-hearted,  yet  so  resigned ;  with  the  children  cry- 
ing ronnd  his  knees  for  their  mother,  who,  were  he  to 
die  to-morrow,  would  may-be  be  crying  for  bread  ! — As 
to  those  poor  souls  at  Ovington, — oh  1  Nelly,  Nelly  t 
The  more  I  think  of  it  all,  the  more  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
be  sufficiently  grateAil  to  Providense  for  snch  a  mitiga- 
tion of  my  lot,  and  the  power  of  yielding  them  some 
assistance !" 

Another  person  who  drank  with  submission  the  bitter 
lees  of  the  chalice  of  humiliation  presented  to  her  lips, 
was  the  banker's  unfortunate  widow.  In  the  comfort 
afforded  by  the  snooourable  hand  extended  towards  her 
children  by  tba  brothers  who,  through  life,  had  held 
apart  from  her  husband,  and  in  the  unaltered  affection 
of  young  Dartford  for  her  beloved  daughter,  she  found 
unlook^-for  alleviations 

It  iras  from  the  honse  of  her  wortiiy  uncle  that  Lydia 
went  forth,  in  sobemees  and  tranquillity,  wiUiont  so 
much  as  laying  aside  her  mourning  attire,  to  become  the 
bride  of  one  of  the  first  nobles  in  the  realm.  In  scarcely 
any  other  spot  would  she  have  found  courage  to  leave 
her  mother  at  such  a  moment.    But  the  house  of  Andrew 


Harrington  was  one  in  which  Mrs.  Hamlyn  eoald  abidfl 
without  a  painfU  sense  of  dependence.  Hewa8awidower< 
His  only  child,  a  daughter  some  years  younger  than  Har-> 
net  Hunlyn,  not  only  adored  her  cousins,  but  was  etAi 
nently  benefited  by  Miss  Creswell's  sojourn  under  bet 
Other's  roof;  and  towards  his  sister,  the  blunt  merchant 
was  uniformly  and  tenderly  scrupulous  in  moderating 
his  ezpiessioos  and  mollifying  his  deportment.  She  had 
no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that,  if  Walter  had  no  severer 
Mentor,  he  had  also  not  a  tmer  friepd  on  earth,  than 
his  uncle  Andrew. 

"  For  that  young  man,  Sophy,"  he  would  sometiraea 
say  to  his  sister, "  all  that  has  happened  is  for  the  beat. 
The  break-up  wasjust  in  time.  He  was  not  }«•(<  spoiled." 

And  the  banker's  meek,  submissive  wife  was,  as 
a  widow,  richly  consoled  for  the  trials  and  suffer- 
ings of  her  married  life.  No  prettier,  or  more  com- 
modious cottage^  could  be  seen  in  England  than 
that  which  Mrs.  Hamlyn  found  prep^ed  for  her 
by  her  noble  son-in-law,  when  she  first  visited  the 
Marchioness  in  Shropshire,  where  she  remained  fax 
away  from  scenes  which  must  awake  bitter  remem- 
brances ; — 

Such  a  cottage, — surrounded  by  such  a  garden^— and 
ftimished  with  such  elegant  simplicity  as  never  cottage 
was  fhrnished  before, — had  been  completed  for  her  use  I 
— Furniture,  plate,  linen,  books  not  only  marked  with 
her  name,  but  chosen  with  snch  carefbl  and  tender  de- 
ference for  all  her  tastes  and  occupations  t— Not  a  flower, 
not  an  author  that  she  loved,  but  was  there  to  greet  her ; 
and  though  nothing  could  be  more  unpretending  than 
the  little  snnggery,  it  was  so  well  distributed  as  to  con- 
tain everything  and  everybody  ; — Harriet's  and  Miss 
Creswell's  room,  adjoining  her  mother's  ;  uid  not  only 
dens  for  Walter  and  Henry,  but  pleasant  spare  ohamben 
for  Colonel  Hamilton  and  Ellen,  whenever  they  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  family  party  at  Dartford 
Hall. 

Henry,  no  longer  an  elect-banker,  returned  to 
Cambridge,  to  complete  his  studies  and  take  his  de- 
gree before  receiving  the  hand  of  Ellen ;  and,  la 
process  of  years,  Walter  had  so  far  won  upon  the 
regard  of  his  uncle,  Andrew  Harrington,  that  in 
due  season  he  assumed  that  honest  name,  on  re- 
ceiving with  it  the  hand  of  his  fair  cousin  and  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  We  leave  Mrs.  Ham- 
lyn on  the  eve  of  her  younger  daughter's  marriage 
vrith  Lord  Edward  Sutton ;  and  are  glad  to  find 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  gossip  which  gave 
herself  in  wedlock,  of  which  she  has  had  enough, 
to  General  Hamilton.  Her  son  Henry's  children 
are  his  heirs.  Both  the  Banker's  sons  are  remark- 
able for  the  rimplicity  and  firugality  of  their  habits 
of  living. 

Such  is  a  meagre  outline,  a  shrivelled  skeleton 
of  one  of  the  most  instructive,  and  thought-sug- 
gesting, of  Mrs.  Gore's  entertaining  and  artist-Uke 
fictions  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  richest  of  them  all  in 
the  matured  fruits  of  reflection,  and  experience  of 
actual  life.  Ilie  despicable  vanities,  sordid  vices, 
and  ultimate  villanies  of  Hamlyn,  are  neither 
imaginary,  nor  in  the  least  exaggerated ;  and  they 
are  among  those  which,  to  its  inmost  core,  corrupt 
modem  society ;  which,  in  all  classes,  and  in  avast 
number  of  instances,  seems  practically  to  reverse 
the  maxim  of  Wordsworth,  and  assume,  as  its 
leading  rule, «  Mgh  living  and  l<no  thinking." 
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BcRiNO  the  year  1840,  as  I  was  idling  awaj  the 
sultry  afternoon  of  a  Sydney  snmmer  day,  I  was 
rather  mdely  intermpted  by  the  boisterous  en- 
trance of  an  old  acquaintance,  who  had  just  come 
down  from  the  Bathurst  district  with  his  wool. 
The  very  sight  of  a  settler  in  town  on  his  annual 
cruise  is  refreshing  to  me  ;  it  is  even  something  of 
a  relief  from  doll  care  to  witness  the  zest  with 
which  a  settler,  after  twelve  months'  solitaty  con- 
finement in  the  bush,  enters  into  the  gaieties  and 
pleasures  of  a  town  life.  It  appears  to  you  almost 
singular  the  relish  he  has  for  what  has  long  ago 
palled  upon  your  appetite.  From  very  sympathy, 
yon  begin  to  have  a  little  enjoyment  of  what  be- 
fore was  all  but  sickening  from  surfeit. 

William  Beattie  Alexander  was  from  the  part 
of  England  in  which  I  first  opened  my  eyes  npon 
the  highway  of  life.  He  had,  however,  been  two 
years  in  the  colony  before  me.  At  home,  he  was 
a  catting,  dashing  fellow.  He  dressed  in  a  smart 
sporting,  or  Newmarket  coat ;  galloped  about  to 
races  and  fox-hunts  ;  and  spent  bis  father's  money 
at  a  great  rate.  His  father  died  in  comparatively 
poor  circumstances.  The  neighbours,  ever  ready 
with  their  opinion,  predicted  that  the  sporting  Bill 
Alexander  would  soon  run  through  what  little 
money  he  had,  and  go  to  ruin.  Much  to  their  sur- 
prise, they  were  disappointed.  Alexander  started 
for  New  South  Wales.  When  he  arrived  in  Syd- 
ney, and  walked  on  shore  to  deliver  his  letters  of 
introduction,  such  an  extraordinary  swell  had  not 
been  seen  for  many  a  day  in  tluit  iown.  The 
people  of  Sydney  see  everything  and  say  little. 
He  saw  it  would  not  go  down.  He  was  no  fool ; 
and  he  made  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  that  he  was  set 
down  for  a  thorough  ass.  After  looking  round  for 
some  weeks,  he  bought  sheep  and  went  up  the 
country.  People  shook  their  heads ;  and  those 
who  took  the  trouble  to  speak  on  the  subject,  gave 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  Alexander  would  soon  be 
seen  in  Sydney  again,  disgusted  with  the  bush. 
Alexander  could  see  plainly  that  no  one  cared  the 
sixth  part  of  a  straw  for  him.  He,  therefore, 
adopted  the  most  prudent  system.  He  looked  after 
his  sheep ;  and  with  the  sole  exception  of  a  week 
or  two  of  dissipation,  when  he  made,  his  annual 
journey  down  with  his  wool,  he  was  steady  and  in- 
dustrious. In  fact,  he  was  fairly  transformed  into 
the  cool,  calculating,  and  thrifty  sheep-farmer  of 
Australia. 

It  was,  perhaps,  natural  that,  being  from  the 
same  part  of  our  far-ofiF  fatherland,  Alexander 
should  attach  himself  to  me  when  he  came  to  Syd- 
ney. It  was,  however,  an  awkward  thing  for  me ; 
as,  being  neither  rich  nor  of  noisy  and  dissipated 
habits,  it  put  me  fairly  out  of  my  way.  Alexan- 
der, it  is  true,  would  willingly  have  paid  my  share 
in  any  expensive  lark  ;  but  this,  again,  I  would 
not,  of  course,  for  a  moment  hear  of.  I  did  not 
liJ?e  to  give  w  to  it ;  bwf  it  had  hitherto  bwii  oBt 


of  my  power  to  get  oiF.  Alexander  was  a  good- 
hearted  fellow.  He,  doubtless,  considered  me  a 
dull,  moping  book-worm ;  and  wished,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  to  laugh  the  parson  out  of  me.  So  I 
could  not  be  angry  with  poor  Alexander  ;  and  I 
had  always  taken  Iiis  extravagancies  in  good  part. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  at  this  particular 
period  I  was  labouring  under  great  mental  depres- 
sion, caused  by  the  news  of  the  melancholy  death 
of  a  beloved  relative  in  my  far-off  fatherland. 
With  me,  when  anj'thing  takes  place  to  excite  an 
undue  preponderance  of  any  of  those  subtile  es- 
sences named  feelings  and  passions,  particularly  the 
passion  of  grief,  it  is  many  days  before  my  mind 
recovers  from  the  shock.  The  information  of  the 
death  of  a  dearly-beloved  friend,  falls  upon  the 
heart  with  tenfold  poignancy  at  a  great  distance 
from  home.  It  blights  and  withers  the  heart  with 
the  cold  wintry  chill ;  the  desire  to  live  is  at  an 
end.  You  parted  with  your  friend,  it  may  be,  gay 
and  happy,  in  the  heyday  of  youth  and  promiae. 
True,  a  tear  "  bedimm'd  the  eye"  when  you  parted ; 
but  the  hue  of  health  was  on  the  cheek  ;  the  fire 
of  thought  gleamed  firom  the  speaking,  sparkling 
eye  ;  life  and  vitality,  feeling  and  thought,  were 
there.  What  aspirations  have  gone  home  over  the 
vast  waste  of  waters  after  that  friend  !  How  many 
weary,  heavy  hours  have  been  cheered  by  the 
thought  of  being  reunited  to  part  no  more  !  What 
a  solace  it  was,  after  the  slights  and  neglects  and 
selfishness  of  the  world,  to  think  that  one  being, 
however  distant,  joyed  when  you  joyed,  and  sor- 
rowed when  you  sorrowed,  and  loved  with  a  pure 
flame  of  love,  unalloyed  by  aught  mercenary! 
Perhaps  you  left  home  in  quest  of  fame  and  for- 
tune, that  this  rery  one  might  learn  of  your  suc- 
cess, and  joy  over  it.  You  receive  a  letter  contain- 
ing the  information  of  the  death  of  the  loved  one, 
— perhaps  a  mother  or  a  father,  a  sister  or  a  bro- 
ther. Without  any  preparation,  you  open  and 
read  :  you  cannot  believe  it.  The  whole  world  is 
now  but  a  dull  blank ;  the  object  of  existence  is  fled. 
The  thoughts  of  being  kindly  remembered  by  the 
loved  one,  had  lightened  the  heavy  load  of  care, 
and  made  the  altar  of  home  sweet  to  remember. 
You  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  your 
friends  in  thought^  although  far  away.  You  paid 
respect  to  what  you  conceived  would  be  their 
opinion  on  any  subject.  You  thought  of  them 
as  present,  although  absent;  and  you  find  the 
grave  has  mocked  you ;  and  while  you  thought 
they  lived,  they  have  been  rotting  in  the  cold,  damp 
churchyard.  But  the  qiirit  has  not  departed  ;  it 
is  present  now.  Conjured  from  the  grave  by  love, 
may  it  abide  for  ever ! 

O  mother,  wherefore  speak  the  name  of  death ! 
Cease  they  to  live,  asd  move,  and  breathe. 
Who  die  f 

I  was  not  by  any  weans  pleased  at  having  my 
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Welancholy  reverie  so  nidcly  broken  in  upon ;  and 
after  the  first  warm  greetfajgs  had  passed,  I  in- 
formed Alexander  of  the  severe  dispensation  under 
■vrhieb  I  was  labouring.  As  usual,  he  attempted 
to  laugh  it  off;  but  my  manner  was  so  serious, 
that  he  very  soon  took  his  leave.  He  came  and 
sat  with  me,  however,  an  hour  or  two  every  morn- 
ing daring  his  stay  in  town.  He  gave  me  a  press- 
ing invitation  to  ride  up  with  him,  and  try  the  ef- 
fect of  country  air.  I  was  unwilling  to  attempt 
it ;  but  at  last  I  was  persuaded  to  give  it  a  trial, 
as  I  would,  at  any  rate,  see  something  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  bush-life.  He  cut  down  his  stay  to  a 
•week,  on  purpose  to  get  me  away ;  and  one  fine 
Monday  morning  we  set  out  on  horseback,  bound 
for  Batiiurst. 

Bathurst  is  the  Yorkshire  of  Australia.  There 
the  finest  stock  may  be  seen.  The  wealthiest  gra- 
ziers are  the  Bathurst  settlers.  In  a  fine  day,  the 
far-famed  plains  of  Bathurst  present  a  scene  of  no 
ordinary  animation  and  gaiety.  Vehicles  roll 
along  the  lovely  forest  glades,  the  inmates  of  which 
are  radiant  with  the  hues  of  health,  beauty,  and 
happiness.  The  Australians  are — especially  apart 
from  the  excitement  of  the  towns,  where  commer- 
cial distress  sometimes  throws  a  gloom  over  even 
an  Australian — a  gay,  chaffing,  fun-loving  race,  as 
light-hearted  and  elastic  as  their  own  sunny  clime. 
The  plains  of  Bathurst  present  a  faint  idea  of 
what  a  happy  life  the  future  inhabitants  of  the 
country  will  lead  when  it  becomes  thickly  settled, 
and  the  graziers  and  sheep -farmers  live,  surround- 
ed by  their  families,  in  peace  and  plenty.  At  pre- 
sent the  country  is  new,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, poor.  There  is,  however,  a  rich  field  for 
the  industry  of  man  ;  and  poverty  will,  in  a  few 
years,  be  succeeded  by  comparative  wefdth.  The 
country  is  now  rich  in  herds  and  flocks ;  and  the 
first  capitalists  of  Great  Britain  acquired  their 
wealth  from  the  same  source,  as  we  are  informed 
by  many  writers  who  have  entered  upon  a  discus- 
sion of  the  state  of  society  in  that  country  during 
the  reign  of  the  lastHenry  andElizabeth,  the  period 
when  the  feudal  power  of  the  lords  of  the  soil  was 
breaking  down,  and  society  in  a  state  of  transition 
towards  the  power  of  the  people  and  of  commerce: 
that  vast  power  which,  in  future  ages,  was  to 
astonish  the  world. 

In  an  assemblage  of  several  hundred  persons  on 
Bathurst  plains,  the  eye  of  the  most  careful  ob- 
server would  search  in  vain  for  a  sour  or  dissatis- 
fied look.  Every  one  that  goes  abroad  appears  to 
enter,  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  into  the 
scene.  The  young  men  career  along  on  horseback 
with  all  the  gnce  for  which  the  Australians  are  re- 
markable. It  is  a  life  replete  with  freedom.  The 
Australian  carries,  in  his  tall,  light,  elegant  per- 
son, and  wild  sparkling  eye,  the  noble  and  inde- 
pendent air  of  one  who  cares  not  a  straw  for  any 
one  on  earth.  The  only  dread  that  the  most  timid 
entertain,  is  of  the  wild  bands  of  bushrangers 
which,  in  former  times,  inspired  terror,  and  spread 
ruin  and  despoliation  over  whole  districts.  At  one 
time,  those  bands  of  blood-thirsty  marauders  kept 
the  whole  country  in  a  state  of  the  most  feverish 
alarm ;  but,  of  late  y^ars,  they  have  nearly  disap- 


peared. A  few  stray  runaway  assigned  servants 
will,  however,  sometimes,  even  at  the  present  day, 
join  together,  and  start  on  their  cruel  work  of  rob- 
bery and  murder ;  although  their  career  is  but 
very  temporary;  as,  the  moment  the  existence  of 
such  a  band  becomes  known,  the  settlers  of  the 
district,  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  checking  the 
thing  at  first,  rise  simultaneously,  and  attack  the 
desperadoes.  A  good  deal  of  blood  flows  at  times 
when  the  bushrangers  make  an  obstinate  defence ; 
and  the  battle  will  sometimes  continue  until  every 
one  of  the  ruffians  fall.  It  was  my  fate  to  come 
in  contact  with  one  of  these  bands  during  my  re- 
sidence at  Alexander's  station  ;  and  I  am  about  to 
lay  a  description  of  the  scene  before  the  reader. 

That  gentleman's  station  was  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  creek,  in  rather  a  retired  part  of  the  Ba- 
thurst district.  The  hut  was  inferior  to  most  of 
those  around ;  although,  when  compared  with  the 
huts  on  many  stations  in  the  newer  districts,  it 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  superior  in  style. 
It  was  built  of  heavy  slabs,  and  made  secure 
against  wind  and  weather  by  a  thick  coating  of 
clay  and  mud.  It  had  a  division  across;  and  the 
inner  room  was  occupied  as  a  bed-room.  The 
outer  apartment  was  without  any  furniture  what- 
ever, e^ccept  a  lumbering  deal  table,  and  about  half- 
a-dozen  sawnlogs,  which  answeredin  place  of  chairs. 
A  huge  chimney  in  the  back,  built  of  rough  stone 
and  clay,  sent  a  perpetual  stream  of  beat  through 
the  place,  which  sent  a  stranger  asleep  in  ten 
minutes,  at  the  usual  computation.  There  was  no 
floor ;  but  the  earth  was  trodden  down  to  a  hard 
consistency,  and  was  no  bad  substitute  for  a  deal 
floor. 

The  whole  affair  was  a  novelty,  and  I  enjoyed 
it  exceedingly.  The  day  passed  in  a  perpetual 
round  of  pleasant  amusemente ;  hunting,  fishing, 
and  chasing  wild  cattle  on  horseback.  The  hut 
was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  creek,  upon  a 
rising  ground  which  conunanded  a  view  of  a  vast 
tract  of  country.  It  was  a  lovely  scene.  There 
lay  the  open  forest,  stretching  away  far  many 
miles  in  quiet  beauty ;  the  sun  streamed  clown 
upon  many  a  lovely  white  cottage,  deeply  embed- 
ded amongst  the  rich  colonnades  of  living  trees ; 
while  fairy-like  perfumes  fanned  'my  face,  and 
shed  a  fragrance  around,  which,  with  the  glorious 
scene  and  cloudless  sky,  made  me  almost  leap  witli 
joy.  How  wonderful,  I  often  exclaimed,  will  be 
tlie  future  history  of  this  embryo  nation !  How 
many  years  may  elapse  before  it  will  emerge  from 
ite  present  state  of  insignificance,  and  rank  with 
the  mighty  nations  of  the  north  ?  The  first  inhabi- 
tanto  have  been  a  strange  amalgamation  :  may 
their  descendante  be  a  virtuous,  brave,  liberal- 
minded,  and  generous-hearted  race!  When  the 
amusements  of  the  day  liad  ended,  we  partook  of 
a  dinner  set  out  in  a  plain  manner,  but  such  as 
the  first  hdteb  in  England  could  not  have  exceeded 
in  quality, — ^fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  in  the  greatest 
plenty.  After  dinner  we  went  comfortably  to  sleep 
until  tea-time;  for  Alexander  did  not  allow 
spirits,  or  even  wine,  within  his  hut.  The  reader 
will,  perhaps,  consider  this  a  strange  anomaly  in 
his  character.     It  is,  however,  ^  very  common 
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event  for  temperance  baahmen  to  become  wild 
daring  their  short  stay  in  town. 

About  three  weeks  after  I  had  been  domesti- 
oated  on  Alexander's  station,  I  was  sarpiiaed  to  see 
my  host  return  one  forenoon  at  full  speed,  and, 
with  a  look  of  the  greatest  consternation,  give  or- 
ders to  hare  the  windows  of  the  hut  barricaded, 
and  the  doors  secured.  He  informed  me  that  he 
had  been  a  few  miles  down  the  creek,  where  he 
had  reoeired  informaticm  of  a  party  of  bushrangers 
that  had  been  robbing  and  murdering  at  more  than 
twenty  stations  ;  and  as  the  ruffians  were  but  two 
or  thne  miles  off,  it  was  most  likely  we  should  be 
faroured  with  a  visit  from  them  that  very  evening. 
He  was  determined  to  give  them  a  warm  reception, 
and  defend  his  hut  to  the  last  extremity.  He  put 
it  in  my  power,  however,  to  escape  on  horseback 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  by  which  the  band 
'were  approaching.  This,  however,  I  would  not 
hear  of.  I  am  &r  from  entertaining  an  overween- 
ing conceit  of  my  own  courage ;  yet,  upon  an 
•metgency,  I  can  "  stand  fire  "  as  well  as  another ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  am  above  such  a  mean  act  as 
leaving  a  friend  in  a  situatiim  of  danger. 

A  scout  was  stationed  outside  to  give  notice  of 
the  approadi  of  the  boahrangets  the  instant  they 
ahonld  t^pear.  We  cut  up  several  deal  boasds  in- 
to equal  lengths,  and  secured  the  vrindows  inside. 
A  heavy  bar  was  made  as  a  double  security  for  the 
door,  as  Alexander  expected  the  bushrangers  would 
burst  the  lock.  All  tlie  fire-arms  about  the  station 
were  looked  out  and  put  in  proper  trim,  ammuni- 
tion and  cartridges  were  prepared,  the  scout  was 
Beoalled,  and  the  door  firmly  secured.  There  were 
three  of  us  in  the  hut ;  Alexander,  the  hut-keeper, 
and  inyself.'  We  expected  every  moment  to  hear 
the  tread  of  the  bnshrangers'  horses  as  they  came 
ap  the  hill ;  but  we  were  dis^ipointed.  Hour  after 
hour  passed  slowly  away,  and  we  heard  not  a  sound. 
It  b^an  to  get  dark ;  and  as  we  had  not  tasted 
anything  since  the  dawn  <d  day,  we  partook  of 
■one  cold  mutton  and  bread.  Not  a  word  was 
qtol^ :  the  length  <d  time  we  had  waited  for  the 
attack  had  made  us  both  nervous.  Ten,  twelve 
o'clock  passed  away,  and  yet  they  came  not. 
Alexander  now  b^^n  to  suppose  the  bushrangers 
had  taken  some  other  rout^  and  that  our  station 
had  escaped  their  notice.  About  one  we  went  to 
bed.  All  was  quiet  during  the  night.  Morning 
dawned  as  usual ;  and  as  Alexander  was  now  con- 
fident that  the  bushrangers  had  taken  a  contrary 
direction,  the  door  was  opened,  and  we  sat  com- 
fortably down  to  breakfast.  Hardly,  however, 
had  we  been  seated  at  the  table,  when  the  hut- 
keeper,  who  was  outside,  rushed  in,  crying — "  0 
Crod,  there  they  come  1"  Alexander  started  to  the 
door ;  and,  sure  enough,  he  beheld  five  men 
mounted  on  horseback  and  heavily  armed,  riding 
up  the  hill  at  full  speed.  He  had  just  time  to  shut 
the  door,  and  make  all  secure,  when  they  came  up. 

There  were  three  of  us  in  the  hut ;  but  the  hut- 
keeper  was  unarmed.  I  had  a  double-barrelled 
fcwling-piece,  and  Alexander  had  his  rifle.  The 
party  halted  at  the  door  ;  and  the  voice  of  one,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  leader,  roared—"  Halloo,  within 
there !    Who  lives  here!   Speak,  you  —  — ^^  I 


or  we  will  send  you  to  damnation  in  five  minutes.'* 
We  answered  not  a  word.  The  whole  party  dia- 
mounted ;  and  having  tied  their  horses  to  a  fence, 
proceeded  to  try  the  door.  So  well  had  Alexander 
secured  it,  however,  that,  although  the  lock  boist 
in  five  minutes,  it  withstood  all  further  efforts ; 
and,  with  dreadful  oaths,  the  ruffians  gave  the  at- 
tempt up  in  despair.  "  If  you  have  any  wish  to 
live,"  cried  the  leader,  «  you  had  better  surrender, 
and  open  the  door ;  for  we  are  certain  to  get  in, 
and  we  will  blow  out  the  brains  of  every  man  of 
you."  We  did  not  speak.  They  now  approached 
the  windows ;  and,  having  smashed  the  glass,  be- 
gan to  batter  down  the  deal  boards  inside.  It  was 
with  a  beating  heart  that  we  saw  them  give  way. 
The  lowermost  board  loosened,  and  at  last  fell  in 
with  a  heavy  crash.  Alexander  was  kneeUag  in 
the  comer  of  the  room;  and  the  moment  the 
board  fell  in  he  dischiuged  his  piece  straight 
through  the  opening.  I  reserved  my  fire  to  iMt>- 
teot  the  breach  while  he  reloaded.  The  leader 
roared  out,  "  You  ^— '  -^-,  you  diall  sofier 
severely  for  that.  Set  fire  to  the  hut  at  once,"  he 
continued  to  his  coadjutors;  "surround  it  with  arms 
presented,  and  shoot  the as  they  rush  out." 

AH  was  quiet  now  for  some  minutes,  when  the 
leader  again  spoke.  "  You  are  acUng  a  very  fool- 
ish part,"  he  said  ;  "you  are  exasperating  us,  and 
bringing  your  fate  on  your  own  heads.  We  oaiy 
want  money  and  arms,  and  yon  shall  have  one 
more  chance  for  your  life.  Come  out  at  once,  and 
we  will  not  harm  you."  Alexander  began  to  per- 
ceive that  this  was  the  most  prudent  step;  and  he 
answered  him,  being  the  first  word  which  bad  been 
spoken  on  our  part,  "  that  if  he  would  promise  aot 
to  harm  any  of  the  party,  he  would  undo  the  door." 
The  promise  was  given ;  and  Alexander  left  lus 
comer  to  go  towards  the  door.  As  he  paaeed  the 
opening  in  the  window  a  ball  whizzed  past  him, 
grazing  his  arm  in  its  progress.  Ekiraged  at  such 
a  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  Alexander  sat  down  in 
sullen  silence,  and  refused  to  give  any  reply  to  the 
further  questions  of  the  bushrangers.  A  heavy 
pile  of  wood  was  placed  against  the  door ;  and 
every  preparation  made  for  smoking  us  out.  "  You 
had  better  come  out  at  once,"  again  cried  the 
leader,  as  he  set  about  kindling  the  fire  ;  "for  you 
will  be  burned  alive  in  twenty  minutes." — "I  am 
afraid,"  said  Alexander.  "  You  did  not  keep  any 
faith  with  me  last  time,  and  I  wUl  not  trust  you." 
— "  If  you  come  out  now,"  replied  the  bushrangw, 
"  I  pass  you  my  word  of  honour  that  no  harm 
shall  approach  you  ;  and  you  stay  there  to  certain 
death."  It  was  but  too  true  :  our  sole  chance  was 
now  to  surrender.  We  delivered  our  arms  over  to 
the  leader  through  the  opening  in  the  window ; 
and  in  rushed  the  whole  body,  having  smashed  the 
barricade  to  atoms  with  one  or  two  strokes  of  their 
heavy  battering-ram. 

"Dovm  on  your  knees,  you  — —  — — ^  and  beg 
for  your  life.  You  will  not;  then  take  this,"  cried 
the  most  ferocious  ruffian,  discharging  a  pistol  at 
the  head  of  poor  Alexander,  whidi  wounded  him 
in  the  cheek.  We  both  sank  down.  For  my  put 
I  made  my  mind  up  for  death ;  and  fw  Alexander, 
the  blood  Sowed  copiously  from  the  mnad  i&  his 
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£aae,  which,  added  to  his  otherwise  ghastly  coun- 
'tenance,  incieaaed  the  terror  of  the  scene. 

"Now,"  eaid  the  leader,  "you  have  but  one 
ohance  for  your  life :  I  promised  to  save  it.  If 
yon  act  honestly  with  us,  I  mean  to  do  so.  We 
-want  money ;  and  as  we  are  well  aware  there  u 
money  here,  deliver  it  up,  and  we  will  do  you  no 
farther  harm." 

I  replied,  that  we  had  litUe  mcmey;  but  all 
that  we  had  he  was  welcome  to. 

"  Produce  then,  at  once,"  replied  the  ruffian  al- 
ready mentioned,  "  without  any  of  your  fine  min- 
cing lady-miss  speeohes,  or,"  continued  he,  in  a 
threatening  manner,  presenting  his  piece  at  my 
lusd,  which,  by  the  way,  was  upon  fiUl  cock,  "  you 
jdiall  be  sent  to  hell  in  a  minute  I" 

All  the  money  in  the  place  did  not  exceed  five 
pounds,  and  some  odd  silver.  The  bushntngeis 
had  expected  a  richer  booty ;  and  were  in  a  passion 
at  being  disappointed  in  their  expectations.  "  You 
are  concealing  your  money,"  said  the  leader.  "  You 
had  better  produce  it  at  once,  as  I  will  shoot  you  if 
you  do  not."  The  whole  of  the  five  now  presented 
their  guns,  on  full  cock,  at  our  heads :  the  finger  of 
each  was  upon  the  trigger.  It  was  a  fearful  sight ; 
the  least  stumble  on  theb  part  would  have  sent  one 
or  both  of  us  into  eternity. 

We  know  you  are  concealing  the  money  in  the 
house  from  us,"  said  the  leader.  "  Now,  I  will 
count  over  three  times,  and  at  the  third,  if  you  do 
not  produce  it,  we  fire.  Once,  twice ;"  the  fingers 
of  each  fombled  about  the  lock.  I  bowed  my  head 
to  die.  "Good  by,  Alexander,"  I  exchumed. 
«  Farewell,"  he  said.   «  God  bless  you!" 

"  Alexander,"  said  the  leader, "  are  not  you  firom 
the  eonnty  of —1" 

"  I  am,  indeed,"  sud  poor  Alexander.  And  the 
very  thoughts  of  tiie  blue  hills,  yellow  corn-fields, 
and  dear  rapid  streams  of  the  home  of  his  early 
days,  made  a  tear  start.  I  saw  it,  and  was  ready 
to  weep  for  very  sympathy,  nie  thoughts  of  old 
times  and  old  friends,  of  a  dear  father  and  beloved 
mother,  over  whom  the  grass  of  the  churchyard 
gprew ;  of  many  kind-hearted  friends,  whom  I  might 
not  now  behold  in  this  world,  made  an  unconscious 
^h  escape  from  a  breast  where  grief  had  already 
been  making  havoc.  That  question  saved  our  lives. 
"Pooh !"  said  he ;  " I  am  firom  your  county,  and 
will  not  see  yon  hurt ;  so  give  up  your  money,  and 
be  friends." 

"But,  Captdn,"  continued  the  savage-looking 
monster  already  mentioned,  "  the  other  — .  — ; 
we  had  better  shoot  him  at  once." 

"  0 1  for  God's  sake,  do  not  touch  him.  Captain  ; 
he  is  from  your  county  likewise,"  cried  Alexander. 

"Let  him  alone,"  B«d  the  Captain,  giving  his 
worthy  subordinate  an  equivocal  look.  "  If  you 
harm  either,  look  out."  And  he  touched  his  own 
gun  in  a  significant  manner. 

The  Captain  required  each  of  us  to  take  an  awfnl 
oaUi,  that  we  had  no  more  money  in  the  house ; 
and  likewise,  that  we  would  not  bear  arms  against 
them.  He  then  took  our  watchM  and  gold  rings ; 
but  upon  my  soliciting  to  be  allowed  to  retain  my 
ling,  which  was  of  inconsiderable  value,  he  threw 
it  at  me,  and  jokingly  said, "  You  rnvoA  not  come 


it,  countryman,  over  me  too  often."  We  were  now 
led  outside,  and  closely  watched ;  while  the  bush- 
rangers proceeded  to  partake  of  an  excellent  break- 
fast. They  carried  a  few  bottles  of  mm  with  them ; 
and  the  leader  several  times  came  out,  glass  in 
hand,  and  drank  to  us  both  ;  swore  "  we  were 
downright  good  fellows,  and  he  wished  us  well  for 

the  sake  of ."    Strange !  that  the  ties  of  home 

and  country  bind  the  heart  most  hardened  in 
wickedness !  By  the  account  of  others,  this  feUow 
had  been  the  most  ruthless  and  blood-thirsty  of  the 
band ;  ordering  his  grim  satellite  to  slay  all  before 
him  ;  yet  to  us  he  was  even  kind.  Poor  fellow ! 
wicked  as  he  was^  he  met  a  quick  and  severe  re- 
tribution for  his  deeds  of  blood. 

We  had  been  about  twenty  minutes  out  of  the 
hut,  and  were  closely  guarded  by  one  of  the  band, 
who  covered  as  with  a  double-barrelled  gun ;  but 
no  farther  insult  was  offered.  The  ^n  inmde 
waxed  furious,  as  the  rum  b^an  to  take  effect. 
I  observed  Alexander  to  prick  up  his  ears,  and 
listen  attentively.  I  also  thought  I  heard  a  distant 
sound,  like  the  murmuring  of  the  wind  in  tha 
forest,  or  the  rush  of  a  body  of  horsonen  at  a  great 
distance.  By  and  by,  the  sound  became  distinct, 
and  we  could  hear  the  tread  of  a  large  party  ap- 
proaching at  ftiU  speed.  Such  was  the  confusion 
in  the  hut,  that  the  bustuangers  were  not  aware 
of  their  danger  until  their  pursuers  had  come  in 
sight;  but,  und«  any  circumstances,  I  do  not 
think  they  would  have  fled.  The  leader  drew  hia 
men  up  abreast  outside  the  hut,  and,  in  this  posi- 
tion, they  awaited  the  pursuing  party.  On  tiiey 
came,  in  fuU  career ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  did 
not  wait  to  form  into  any  regular  order,  but  cune 
up  straggling  like  so  many  geese.  The  conse- 
quences might  have  been  foreseen.  When  within 
ten  yards  hota.  the  hut,  the  bushrangers  dis- 
charged four  or  five  barrels  straight  in  their  faces. 
They  wavered,  and  fairly  feoed  to  the  right-about, 
and  down  the  hill  as  f<^  as  they  could  scamper. 
There  was,  in  the  rear  of  the  party,  a  stiff,  high-^ 
coloured  old  gentl«nan,  a  retired  cavalry  officer 
of  distinguished  merit.  He  was  mounted  on  a 
little  pony,  which  was  the  reason  he  could  not  get 
to  the  front.  He  was  indignant  at  the  cowardly 
conduct  of  the  front  line,  or  more  correctly,  front 
mob — ^for  it  could  not  be  termed  a  line — and  abused 
them  as  poltroons.  Ashamed  of  their  conduct, 
they  halted  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  hill,  and  asked 
ibe  old  veteran  to  lead  them  on.  He  complied 
willingly,  for  it  was  to  him  a  labour  of  love.  He 
first  commanded  eight  of  the  party  to  dismount, 
and,  under  cover  of  the  forest,  which,  on  one  side^ 
ran  almost  dose  to  the  hut,  to  keep  up  a  constant 
fire,  so  as  to  divert  the  attrition  of  the  bushrangera 
from  the  party  that  was  to  make  the  attack  in 
front.  The  old  warrior  mounted  a  strong  horse, 
and,  undieathing  his  long  shining  blade,  proceeded 
to  plaoe  his  forces  in  regular  order.  There  re- 
mahiad  of  the  party  twelve  horsnnen.  He  divided 
them  into  two  lines  of  six  men,  and  took  his  own 
station  in  the  middle  of  the  frrait  line.  Onwarda 
they  came,  slow  and  steady.  The  old  soldier  sat 
stiff  and  upright  in  his  saddle,  looking  neither  to 
tb«  eight  nor  l9ft.    He  bad  tb«  look  of  a  thorough 
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disciplinarian ;  and  his  cool  courage  animated  his 
followers.  When  about  fifty  yards'  distance  from 
the  enemy,  the  party  of  foot  poured  in  a  deadly 
fire.  "  Forward,  men,"  cried  the  veteran ;  and 
discharging  their  pistols  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy, 
they  were  upon  them  in  an  instant.  The  horse  of 
the  old  veteran  was  a  young  high-spirited  animal ; 
and  by  the  proper  use  of  the  curb  and  spur  at  the 
very  moment  of  closing,  he  reared.  Ejqtecting  to 
be  trodden  down,  the  leader  drew  a  pistol  and  pre- 
sented it  at  the  horse's  head.  He  had  not  time  to 
fire,  however ;  the  bright  blade  of  the  veteran  was 
seen  to  make  a  quick  circle  above  his  head,  and 
the  bushranger  fell,  with  a  horrible  gash  in  the 
forehead.  The  fall  of  the  leader  appeared  to  damp 
the  courage  of  the  others,  and  they  retreated  to  the 
hut,  and  poured  a  most  destructive  fire  upon  their 
pursuers  from  the  opening  in  the  window.  On6 
or  two  of  those  in  the  front  rank  were  wounded ; 
and  the  veteran  drew  his  men  aside,  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  fire. 

During  the  time  that  what  I  have  been  relating 
was  going  forward,  we  had  remained  inactive. 
We  had  sworn  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  bush- 
rangers, and  we  likewise  were  unarmed.  Alexan- 
der was  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  ^m  the  wound 
he  had  received,  and  I  had  been  endeavouring,  for 
some  time,  to  prevail  upon  one  of  the  party  to  go 
in  quest  of  a  surgeon.  In  this,  however,  I  could  not 
succeed  ;  no  one  would  leave  the  spot.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  Alexander  was  not  to  die  unaided,  while 
I  was  able  to  help  him.  I  therefore  gave  the  hut- 
keeper  strict  charge  to  attend  him  in  my  absence ; 
and,  seizing  one  of  the  horses,  galloped  off,  about 
twenty  miles  down  the  creek,  in  quest  of  the  nearest 
surgeon.  I  did  not  draw  bridle  until  I  reached  his 
station,  and  upon  explaining  the  nutter,  and  re- 
questing hb  aid,  I  was  beyond  measure  chagrined 
to  learn  that  the  bushrangers  had  been  with  him 
before,  and  made  him  swear  not  to  follow  them. 
I  argued  with  him  for  a  length  of  time,  and  in- 
formed him  that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case,  his  oath  was  not  binding.  It  was  long 
before  I  could  convince  him ;  but  such  was  my 
anxiety  for  my  friend,  that  I  informed  him  I 
would  not  go  without  him.  He  at  length  con- 
tented to  accompany  me,  with  a  very  b^  grace, 
and  having  mounted  his  steed,  away  we  galloped 
for  Alexander's  station. 

Upon  our  arrival,  Alexander  was  worse,  and  so 
faint  with  loss  of  blood  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
raise  his  head.  The  surgeon,  however,  pronounced 
the  wound  as  by  no  means  of  a  serious  character ; 
and  the  only  inconvenient  consequences  arising 
from  it,  would  be  a  month  or  two  of  dose  confine- 
ment. The  wound  was  dressed,  and  Alexander 
carried  to  a  stock-keeper's  hut  at  some  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action. 

The  battle  had  continued  to  rage  with  unceasing 
fury.  The  besiegers  attempted,  once  or  twice,  to 
take  the  hut  by  storm ;  but  such  was  the  deadly 
fire  opened  upon  them  from  the  window,  that  even 
the  old  veteran  who  commanded,  considered  the 
loss  of  life  too  great,  and  gave  over  the  attempt. 
Some  were  for  placing  a  quantity  of  combustible 
matter  against  the  wall  of  the  hut,  and,  when  the 


bushrangers  issued  forth,  to  escape  destmctkm 
from  the  flames,  shoot  them,  or  take  them  prisoa- 
ers.    Others,  again,  looked  upon  this  as  too  raflSim- 
llke  a  method,  and  proposed  a  siege  in  due  form. 
The  veteran,  however,  would  not  yet  give  over  the 
attempt  to  take  the  hut ;  as  he  hoped,  with  a,  little 
more  attention  to  tactics,  to  be  able  to  subdoe  the 
stronghold.    There  happened  to  be  a  ballock-drsy 
upon  the  station,  and  this  was  brought  forwwrd, 
and  upset  about  thirty  yards  from  the  hut.     This 
formed  a  secure  shelter  for  half-a-dozen  riflemen 
to  hold  the  bushrangers  in  check,  while  another 
party  proceeded  to  knock  in  the  heavy  slabs  of  the 
tmt.    This  was  a  work  of  both  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger: the  slabs  were  securely  fastened,  and  pze- 
sent»d  a  strong  resistance  to  tiieir  efforts.    At  last, 
one  of  them  gave  way,  and  fell  in.    The  report  of 
a  couple  of  fowling-pieces  issued  from  the  interior 
of  the  hut,  and  one  or  two  of  the  besiegers  wne 
wounded.    The  task  was  now,  however,  len  diffi- 
cult ;  and,  one  by  one,  the  dabs  fell  in,  nntil  a 
breach  was  effected,    llie  besiq;ei8  now  attempted 
to  enter ;  bnt  their  progress  was  stopped  by  the 
bushrangers,  who  fought  desperately.    The  vete- 
ran, however,  cheered  on  his  men ;  and,  one  by 
one,  the   bushrangers  gave  way,  until  a  laige 
party  entered  the  hut.    Even  here  they  would  not 
surrender,  bnt  continued  to  fight  with  sullen  des- 
peration.     Few  on  either  side  had  swords,  and 
the  fight  was  determined  by  fire-arms.     The  Uood 
shed  in  the  deadly  contest  was  great,  as  the  pistols 
were  discharged  in  the  faces  of  opponents.    At 
last  the  bushrangera  were  reduced  to  two,  and  th^ 
were  secured  by  sheer  force.     They  were  borne 
down  by  numbers ;  but  such  was  their  deqiention 
that  they  resisted  to  the  last ;  and  afterwards,  I 
was  sorry  for  the  woful  plight  of  the  poor  fellows, 
^very  rag  of  clothing  had  been  torn  from  their 
backs  in  the  struggle,  and  they  were  totally  naked. 
Their  faces  streamed  with  blood,  and  were  black- 
ened with  gunpowder.    They  neither  spoke  nor 
looked  about  them  ;  thein  was  the  calmness  of 
desperation.    Thus  ended  the  most  severe  engage- 
ment of  the  kind  upon  record.    Out  of  the  five 
bushrangers,  three  hty  dead,  and  the  remaining 
two  were  severely  wounded.    Two  of  the  besi^as 
were  killed ;  and  five,  besides  Alexander,  wounded. 
The  hut,  after  the  engagement,  was  turned  into  an 
hospital,  and  the  surgeon  had  work  enough  upon 
his  hands  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  wounded 
men. 

The  two  bushrangers  had  their  arms  tied  behind 
them,  and  were  mounted  upon  the  worst  horses  in 
the  party.  In  this  manner  they  were  led  off  to  the 
rendenoe  of  the  police  magistrate.  Their  giiilt 
was  too  apparent  to  afford  the  least  hope  of  pardon : 
they  did  not  ask  it ;  and,  in  a  week  after,  sufiined 
the  extreme  penalty  which  the  law  can  inflict. 

The  summary  punishment  which  followed  the 
marauders,  had  the  effect  of  deterring  others  from 
following  their  example.  It  was  a  losing  gsme 
for  any  to  have  a  da^pg  sport, — ^for  those  ruffians 
conuder  robbing  and  plundering  to  be  sport, — at 
the  expense  of  life  ;  and  since  that  time  until  now, 
busliranglng  has  been  a  thing  unknown  in  the 
Bathurst  district. 
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Alexander  was  confined  for  six  weeks,  and  even 
when  he  recovered,  a  frightful  scar  remained.  I 
'waa  anxious  to  return  to  Sydney,  but  could  not 
leare  him  until  he  in  some  measure  recovered. 
"When  I  saw  him  fairly  able  to  take  a  stick,  and 
support  himself  across  the  room,  I  congratulated 
him  on  his  recovery,  and  mentioned  my  intention 
of  leaving  on  the  following  day.  He  wept  like  a 
child ;  he  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  parting  with 
me  ;  sickness  had  weakened  hb  intellect ;  his 
strength  of  mind  was  gone.  He  became  angry 
when  I  informed  him  I  must  depart,  and  raged  and 
wept  by  turns. 

"  It  is  very  ungenerous  of  you,  Alexander,"  I 
s&id,  "  to  behave  so.  It  is  out  of  my  power  to  re- 
main longer;  and,  as  I  have  inconvenienced  myself 
to  serve  yon,  I  do  not  think  I  deserve  this  from  you." 
TJiis  speech  of  mine  brought  him  to  his  senses. 

"  My  best,  and  only  friend,"  said  Alexander, 
**  you  must  not  heed  me.  I  know  you  are  too 
noble-minded  to  let  anything  I  say  offend  you." 

"  Do  not  say  a  word  more,"  I  said.  "  If  I  could 
stay  with  you,  I  would,  and  with  pleasure." 

"  Well ;  good  by,  Tom.    God  bless  you ! " 

**  Good  by,  my  dear  fellow !  Take  good  care 
of  yourself ;  and  write  me  often." 

I  left  Alexander  with  a  heavy  heart ;  for  his 
settled  despondency  imparted  an  additional  gloom 
to  my  drooping  spirits.  A  few  hours'  riding  in  the 
forest,  however,  dispelled  those  shadows  of  gloom, 
which,  at  times,  bear  down  the  mind  with  a  dread, 
or  a  foreboding  of  some  obscure  and  indefinite  event 
—calamitous  in  itself,  and  which  already  seems  to 


wither  the  heart.  The  dim,  vapoury  funeral  pall 
which  oppressed  the  mind  was  uplifted,  and  the 
spirit  cleared  itself ;  and,  buoyant  as  before,  awoke 
to  the  joy  which  appeared  to  animate  all  creation. 
There  lay  the  gay,  laughing  landscape,  bright  with 
the  presence  of  the  glorious  mid-day  sun.  Hardly 
a  sound  broke  on  the  ear ;  the  vast  country  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  state  of  solemn  tranquillity— a 
giant  in  a  state  of  somnolency.  How  unutterably 
joyful  to  be  awakened  from  the  depths  of  despon- 
dency by  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  summer 
hour !  It  is  something  to  derive  pleasure  from  ob- 
jects of  beauty  at  anytime, — ^painting,  poetry,  sculp- 
ture, "the  light  of  an  ingenuous  countenance ;" — ^but 
the  joy  of  the  moment,  when  the  heart  thrills  in 
unison  with  the  gladness  of  nature,  exceeds  them  all. 
Alexander  became  much  worse  after  my  depar- 
ture ;  he  lay  for  two  months  at  death's  door,  in  a 
state  of  continual  fluctuation,  between  recovery 
and  death :  both  mind  and  body  were  completely 
prostrated.  I  gave  up  all  hopes  of  his  recovery, 
and  set  him  down  for  a  friend  departed.  I  was 
therefore  propoi-tionally  overjoyed  to  hear  of  his 
recovery,  which  I  did  in  a  letter  written  with  his 
own  hand,  and  which,  moreover,  promised  a 
speedy  visit  from  him.  In  about  a  fortnight  after- 
wards we  shook  hands.  It  was  the  same  Alexan- 
der ;  but  how  changed !  He  was  no  longer  the 
same  giddy,  racketting  devil  that  he  used  formerly 
to  be  :  he  was  now  grave  as  a  judge.  Instead  of 
spending  the  night  in  dissipation,  he  sat  up  with 
me,  and  talked  metaphysics.  The  battle  with  the 
bushrangers  had  a  salutary  effect  on  him. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  ISLAND  OF  RATHLIN. 

BT  THE  RKV.  OBO.  HIU.. 


Do  ye  remember,  brothers,  that  bright  day, 
When  first  on  Rathlin's  lonely  isle  we  stood, 
And  olimb'd  its  rocks,  so  desolate  and  gray, 
That  rise  in  fh>wning  grandenr  fttim  the  flood ! 
Never  were  travellers  in  such  joyons  mood, 
As,  far  and  near,  we  cast  our  wond'ring  eyes — 
The  snn-brigfat  sail  gleam'd  on  the  solitude 
Of  waters,  and  the  cerulean  skies 
Shed  on  the  weary  heart  the  peace  of  Paradise. 

Oh,  happy  day  !  and  happy  beings  we  I 
As  o'er  the  winding  hills  we  took  our  way. 
The  summer  gales  blew  ftesh'ning  from  the  sea, 
And  wooed  us  down  to  creek  and  pebbly  bay. 
On  snowy  wing  the  Diver*  was  at  play. 
Ascending,  like  a  spirit,  in  the  air. 
And  now  smiting  the  wave,  whose  vexed  spray 
Pointed  the  place,  in  the  bine  ocean,  where 
It  vanished  from  onr  gaze,  so  soon  to  reappear. 

With  beating  hearts  and  eager  eyes,  we  turn 
To  view  that  time-worn,  venerable  pile,t 
'Where  He,  the  glorious  Chief  of  Bannockbnro, 
Sought  an  onwiUing  refbge  for  a  while. 
How  did  he  there  the  drMidful  days  beguile. 
While  Scotland  bowed,  and  bled  from  diore  to  shore ! 
Patience,  brave  monarch  t  firom  this  lonely  isle 
Ye  go,  a  nation's  freedom  to  restore ; 
Our  prayers  go  with  yonr  bark  the  bounding  waters  o'er  I 


Do  ye  remember,  brothers,  how  we  strode 

In  silent  wonder,  and  delight,  and  pride, 

Aroand  the  mould'ringwaUs,— how  our  hearts  gIow*d, 

As,  from  the  rook,  we  gazed  across  the  tide  1 

We  felt  as  if,  that  day,  we  stood  beside 

The  Scottish  King,  and  watched  his  eagle-eye 

Gazing  along  the  ware,  when  he  espied 

The  friendly  bark,  and  heard  the  thrilling  cry 

That  rose  around  the  cliSb — "  For  Bruce  and  Liberty  1" 
How  chang'd  the  scene  I    The  crimson  sea-pink  now 

.    Blooms  on  the  crumbling  walls ;  from  year  to  year 
The  summer  martins  bnild  along  the  brow 
Of  the  tremendous  cliff  their  nests,  and  rear 
Their  crowded,  noisy  brood,  without  a  fear. 
The  gentle  sheep  are  grazing  o'er  the  pbuD, 
And  children's  voices  ring  so  sweetly  clear 
From  cabin-doors ;  and  fields  of  ripening  grain 

Stretch  from  the  rugged  hills  down  to  the  glassy  main. 

How  quiet  is  the  simple  peasant's  life 
On  that  remote  and  solitary  shore ! 
He  hardly  hears  an  echo  of  the  strife 
That  rages  in  the  nations  evermore. 
At  moru  and  evening,  ttom  his  hnmble  door 
He  sees  the  silent  o&  and  flitting  sail. 
And  hears,  aroand,  the  ocean's  thundering  roar. 
Whose  solemn  voice  is  never  known  to  ftul. 
Whether  the  soft  winds  blow,  or  shrieks  the  wintry  gale. 


*  A  speciei  of  call. 

i*  "  On  a  precipitous  cliff,  near  the  northern  angle  of  the  Island  of  Raghoy,  stand  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortres«, 
called  Btnce'i  Castle,  from  ita  having  afforded  an  asylum  to  that  heroic  ohiafiain,  when  an  exile  in  the  year  13U6.  During 
hit  exile  here,  he  was  accompanied  by  some  of  his  principal  followers,  amongst  whom  was  Sir  Robert  Boyd,  Sir  James 
Donglas,  and  An^  M'Donnell  sixth  King  of  the  Isles,  sovereign  of  Raghery,  which  island  was,  at  that  period,  aeeounted 
part  of  bis  dominions." — 8m  M^Skmm<m^$  Aceotmt,  in  voL  ji.  of  the  DMin  Ptimy  Jmrnal, 
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Db.  CiBTwiuoHT  haa  iMen  dead  for  twenty  yean ;  and 
it  IB  jn<t  a  centnry  ginoe  he  was  born.  He  must,  howerer, 
be  BtiU  remembered  by  one  large  class  as  the  original 
inTentor  of  the  Power-loom,  and  by  another  as  the  con- 
genial brother  of  the  renerable  Major  Cartwright,  the 
fcther  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  Memoir,*  which 
appears  to  be  written  by  one  of  Dr.  Cartwright's  fiuuily, 
comes,  therefore,  late ;  but  the  nature  of  its  subject-mat- 
ter forbids  that  it  can  ever  be  too  late.  Dr.  Cartwright 
ma  not  only  an  accomplished  and  amiable  man  and  an 
elegant  poet,  but  a  most  ingenious  mechanician,  who 
dcToted  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  improvement  of  the 
nsefU  arts ;  and  thus  became,  by  his  inventions,  a  true 
benefactor  to  his  country  and  kind.  His  inventions  were 
mmerous;  for,  like  every  enthusiastic  mechanist,  he 
was  perpetually  scheming  and  contriving ;  and  though 
none  of  them  have  the  importance  of  the  Power-loom,  sev- 
eral othershave  been  perfectedandretained.  Anyonewho 
chooses  to  take  the  tronble  to  look  back  upon  an  article  in 
TaU'i  MagaHHtf  on  the  Life  of  Major  John  Cartwright, 
will  leam  all  that  is  needful  of  the  origin  of  Edmund 
Ua  brother.  They  were  the  descendants  of  a  stanch 
old  Aftmily  of  landed  gentry  in  Nottinghamshire.  Several 
of  the  sons  were  bred  to  the  navy ;  but  the  future  D.D. 
waa  sent  to  Oxford  to  study  for  the  Church.  One  of  his 
private  tutors  vraa  Dr.  Lan^ome,  from  whom  his  poeti- 
cal tastes  may  have  been  imbibed.  His  biographer  le- 
giets  that  the  system  of  education  at  the  University  was 
not  snoh  as  to  develop  the  peculiar  bent  of  Dr.  Cart- 
wright's  genius ;  and  that  he  should  have  spent  years  in 
culling  the  flowers  of  poetry,  when  he  might  have  been 
retting  the  fruits  of  science.  But  he  soon  left  that  un- 
profitable trade,  in  which,  while  he  pursued  it,  he  gained 
considerable  reputation.  His  greatest  poetical  effort,  a  le- 
gendarytaIe,entitled.^rM{««  andElnra,f»B8»i  through 
nvaial  editions  in  little  more  than  a  year ;  and  was  ad- 
mired by  Dngald  Stewart,  and  remembered  fr«m  early 
childhood  by  Walter  Scott.  In  his  extreme  old  age.  Dr. 
Cartwright,  who,  with  all  his  faculties  entire,  retained  his 
eheerfhl  amiability,  claimed  to  be  the  father  of  all  the 
living  poeta,  even  including  Oiabbe,  who  had  been  hia 
early  n^hbonr  in  tiie  Vale  of  Belvoir ;  and  who,  for 
forty  years,  remained  his  firiend  and  correspondent.  Dr. 
Cartwright,  bom  in  174S,  in  1772  married  a  lady  of 
Doneaater,  through  whom  he  obtained  considerable  pro- 
perty. After  his  marriage  he  obtained  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Brampton,  in  Derbyshire,  where  for  some  years 
he  resided,  fUfllling  the  duties  of  a  nsefbl  parish  priest. 
lAe  every  man  vriio  properly  discharges  these  duties  in 
a  poor  neighbonrhood,  he  sometimes  gave  medioal  ad- 
vice ;  and  among  his  discoveries  vras  the  use  of  yeast  as 
a  remedy  in  putrid  fever.  We  are  disposed  to  attribute 
more  importance  to  this  discovery  than  is  olidmed  for  it 
by  Dr.  Cartwright's  biographer.  Dr.  Cartwright  was 
next  presented  to  a  living  in  Leicestershire ;  and  in  the 
Vale  of  Bdvoir  he  fbllowed  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius 
by  making  coutinual  experiments  upon  his  glebe.  His 
pastoral  and  other  duties  in  this  retirement,  were  varied 

*  A  Memoir  of  the  Life,  WrltiagLuid  Mechasioal  laven- 
tloBa  of  Edmund  Cartwri^,  D.D.,  F.RJ3,,  Inventor  of  the 
V^mn-Uom,  ftc,  *«.    Saunders  &  Otley. 
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by  literary  pursuits ;  and  he  became  a  o<Hisiderable  con- 
tributor to  the  MotUUy  Remev,  a  great  periodical  ia 
those  days.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  pnbli^lier 
and  editor  of  the  llerier,  to  Dr.  Cartwright,  are  a  liters 
ary  curiosity ;  but  we  cannot  here  speak  of  Johnson  and 
Crabbe,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  craft.  Crabbe,  wlm 
waa  now  Dr.  Cartwright's  neighbour,  has  other  attrac- 
tions. His  Village  and  Library  had  been  published  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  had  met  with  little 
praise  save  tnm  Burke,  Johnson,  and  Fox,  and  s  few 
good  judges ;  but  vrbea  the  Pariih  RtgxiUr  was  pub- 
lished in  1 8  rs,  the  public  attention  was  awakened  to  the 
extraordinary  merits  of  an  original  poet  by  a  very  cor- 
dial article  in  the  EdiiAurgh  Remev.  At  this  time 
Crabbe  humorously  tells  his  old  friend  that  he  has  lived 
at  length  to  witness  his  own  &me : — 

"  Now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  begin  to  think  that  I  an,  as  it 
were,  a  great  man  I — a  man  to  be  spoken  of — not  so 
much  as  Nicholson,  who  killed  his  master,  or  F^ 
Nicholson,  who  would  have  killed  his  Majesty,  but  still 
i^oken  of,  in  an  honest  way,  enough  to  have  it  called 
fome  :  for,  look  ye,  I  have  letters  addressed  to  me,  as 
an  author,  ttom  strangers  and  strange  admirersy^-and  is 
not  that  £une  1  Oh  1  that  Hatohard's  current  were  as 
flattering.  No  less  than  four  letters  from  gentlemen 
and  ladies  lie  at  this  time  before  me ;  and  I  Bake  my 
boast  of  them  to  you,  as  I  intended  to  do  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whose  letter  of  the  18th  I  have  to  reply  to,  and  I 
will  let  him  know  what  a  man  I  am.  A  gentleman  ftem 
town  insists  tlut  I  have  my  picture  painted,  and  prints 
taken  fi>r  my  hwAa.  Again,  a  lady  inrites  se  (die 
knows  not  my  age,  nor  I  hers)  into  the  monntainoos 
countries,  that  I  may  witness  the  sublime  of  nature,  and 

describe  it  in  that  beaotifU 

Well,  thirdly,  another  lady  offers  me  a  narrative  for  a 
new  wort:,  which,  if  related  in  my  pathetic 
and  lastly,  I  have  a  young  poet's  request  for  an  opinioa 
of  his  verses,  mixed,  you  may  be  sure,  with  not^le 
things  said  of  my  own.'* 

We  have  been  tempted  lh>m  the  Memoir  by  thia  epi- 
sode. There  had  been  nothing  in  tiie  education  •rpnaoits 
of  Dr.  Oiltwiij^t,  during  the  first  half  of  his  lift,  to  m- 
gage  his  attention  to  anything  relating  to  machinery  and 
manuftctures,  when  the  strong  impulse  was  given,  as 
described  below : — 

In  the  summer  of  1794,  Mr.  Cartwright,  happening  to 
be  at  Matlock  in  Derbyshire,  l>eoame,  during  hia  visit 
there,  higlily  interested  in  the  progress  of  tiiose  inge- 
nious manufactures  which,  not  many  yean  before,  had 
been  established  in  that  immediate  neigfaboorlMMd.  Vie 
application  of  machinery  to  the  art  of  spinning  waa  at 
tliat  time  a  novelty ;  and  the  splendid  fortunes  tiiat 
some  ingenious  mechanics,  wlio  had  been  snooeaafU  in 
introducing  it,  were  supposed  to  be  realizing,  seemed  to 
hold  out  extraordinary  encouragement  to  the  exercise 
of  any  inventive  faculty  that  should  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  our  national  manufactures.  Mr.  Cart- 
wright was  not  aware  in  how  high  a  degree  a  faculty  of 
this  nature  existed  in  Iiis  own  mind,  until  it  was  bion^t 
into  action  by  the  accidental  oceurrenoe  of  a  convert 
sation  at  the  public  table,  on  the  subject  of  new  and  in- 
genious inventions,  especially  that  of  Sir  Richard  Aric- 
wright's  recently-invented  method  of  spinning  cotton  by 
machinery. 

It  was  observed  by  some  of  the  company  present,  that 
if  tliis  new  mode  of  spinning  by  machinery  should  be 
generally  adopted,  so  much  more  yam  would  be  manu- 
factured than  our  own  weaven  could  woifc  np,  tiiat  the 
owmiiu«Bce  wonld  ba  »  eoaaidcnUe  «Jfni  (o  tteCvik- 
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tiaeni,  wbere  it  might  be  woren  into  cloth  bo  cheaply, 
aa  to  iqjaie  the  trade  in  England.  Mr.  Cartwright  re- 
plied to  this  obeerration,  tliat  the  only  remedy  for  such 
Ml  eiil  iroold  be  to  apply  the  power  of  machinery  to 
tbe  art  of  weaving  as  well  as  to  that  of  spinning,  by  eon- 
triring  loonu  to  work  np  the  yam  as  faet  as  it  was  pro- 
duoed  by  the  spindle.  Some  gentlemen  from  Mandies- 
ter,  who  were  present,  and  who,  it  maybe  presumed, 
Iran  better  aeqnainted  with  the  subject  of  discosiion, 
'wonld  not  admit  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  contrivance, 
OA  aoconnt  of  the  variety  of  movements  required  in  the 
«p«ration  of  weaving.  Mr.  Cartwri^^t,  who,  if  he  ever 
had  seen  weaving  by  hand,  had  eertainly  paid  no  par- 
ticular attention  to  tite  process  by  which  it  was  per- 
formed, maintained  that  there  vras  no  real  impossibility 
in  applying  power  to  any  part  of  the  most  complicated 
Bia«hine,  ^rodncing  as  an  instance  the  antomaton  chess- 
player,) and  that  whatever  variety  of  movements  the 
art  of  weaving  mij^t  require,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
th«  skilful  application  of  mechanism  might  produce 
them.  The  discussion  having  proceeded  to  some  length, 
it  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  Mr.  Cartwright's 
mind,  that  immediately  on  his  return  home,  he  set  about 
emdeavooring  to  construct  a  machine  that  dionld  justify 
tiie  proposition  he  had  advanced,  of  the  practicability  of 
Weavh^E  by  machinery. 

His  first  attempts  were  necessarily  rude  and  clumsy ; 
and  the  Power-loom  has,  no  doubt,  been  greatly  im- 
proved since  it  came  out  of  Dr.Cart?vright'8  hands,  even  in 
the  most  perfect  state  to  which  he  brought  it ;  though  the 
Bieiit  of  the  invention  is  not  the  less  his  due.  The  ma- 
oUne,  in  its  various  stages  of  progress,  is  described  in 
the  Memoir.  In  a  few  months  such  an  advance  had 
been  made  in  it,  that  we  find  Mr.  Crabbe  writing  the 
iarentof  ia  tiiis  congratulatory  strain : — 

"  Fortnne  smile  npon  yomr  undertaking  ;  or,  not  to  be 
heathenish  on  a  serious  subject,  CK>d  bless  yon  in  it  I — 
only  remember  when  yon  grow  very  rich,  that  we  were 
fiiends  before,  and  do  not  look  down  on  us  as  the  snm- 
aser  birds  that  will  then  come  and  serraade  you  daily. 
They  talk  here  of  your  machine,  but  they  are  shy  of  us  ; 
if  they  say  any  other  than  well,  it  is  amongst  themselves ; 
and  I  scareely  meet  with  anybody  who  hifw  any  opinion 

at  all  npon  the  snbjeet." 

"  I  have  just  time  to  thank  yon  for  your  letter,  and  to 
j^esent  my  wife's  thanks  for  your  cloth,  of  vrhioh  she  is 
very  proud.  I  need  not  repeat  my  oongratolations,  nor 
«ar  vrishes,  I,  who  never  had  a  meehanioal  idea  in  my 
life,  begin  to  lament  my  want  of  capacity  to  compre- 
hend, in  some  measure,  how  these  things  can  be  ;  but  I 
eomfort  myself  that  my  ignorance  is  not,  as  ignorance 
generally  is,  of  the  malignant  kind." 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Crabbe  writes : 

"  Every  new  hope  yon  give  me  of  your  sncee8S,nslces 
»e  happy ;  and  I  believe  yon  cannot  have  more  xealous 
well-wtehers  for  it  than  Mrs.  Crabbe  and  myself.  Nor 
am  I  disinterested,  since  I  expect  to  be  maintained 
handsomely  as  a  decayed  poet;  and  my  wife  is  scheming 
every  day  to  entitle  herself  to  a  pension  for  decayed 
projectors." 

"I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  so  hat^y  an  account  of 
yonr  prospects.  I  do  not  think  the  time  long  that 
you  take  for  the  completion  of  your  labours  in  any 
respect,  but  that  of  your  being  absent.  You  vnrong 
your  mechanical  talent :  for  though  chance  might  help 
yon  at  first,  it  must  be  a  chance  indeed  that  could  carry 
yon  on  so  without  skill.  Yon  wily  mean,  I  oonelnde, 
that  yon  know  mechanics  praotieally,  without  having  a 
matiiematical  fonndation  to  build  upon;  nor  had  Ardii- 
medes  himself,  that  we  know  of,  I  believe." 

About  this  time  Dr.  Cartwright  and  his  family  came 
into  possession  of  some  property  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Doncaster,  and  he  was  induced  to  fix  his 
jesidence  there,  principally  for  perfecting  his  contrivance, 
as  skilftal  workmen  were  more  easily  attainable  in  that 
place  than  in  Leicestenhire.  He  new  racoeeded  so  veil 


that  he  was  able  to  produce  a  piece  of  mnslin,in  which  the 
lady  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  arrayed  herself,  and,  pro- 
bably because  the  ingenions  fobricator  was  the  friend  of 
her  husband, "  prized  beyond  the  richest  productions  of 
the  East."  But  Dr.  Cartwright's  was  the  &te  of  nearly 
every  original  projector.  His  contrivances  were  destined 
to  enrich  others,  and  to  benefit  the  country  ;  but  in  tha 
first  place  to  perplex,  torture,and  impoverish  himself.  Hia 
inventions  sounded  very  well ;  but  the  manufitctnring  es- 
tablishment that  he  had  set  np  to  prove  and  perfect  them 
"  was  £ar  from  profitable."  Among  his  difficulties  and 
discouragements  arising  trom  want  of  early  training  to 
business,  was  the  coldness  or  ecmtempt  of  \a$  genteel 
neighbours ;  who  oould  not,  in  those  days,  imagine  why  a 
clergyman  and  a  gentleman  shonld  degrade  himself  vrith 
any  kind  oflooms  and  wool-combing  machines.  The  poor, 
however,  were  thankftil  forwhat  afibrded  numbers  of  tiiem 
employment.    It  is  stated  : — 

His  name  is  still  venerated  by  the  deseendantB  of  liM 
ancient  wortcmen.  To  men  of  ingenuity  and  talents  hia 
house  was  always  open;  and  in  am  intelligent  and  in- 
tellectual, though  somewhat  nuscellaneons  society,  ha 
consoled  himself  for  the  reserve  of  his  more  fastidious  ac- 
quaintance. In  reverting  to  this  period  of  Mr.  Cart- 
wright's life,  we  are  fblly  sensible  of  the  change  that  the 
last  fifty  years  have  produced  in  the  opinions  of  nearly 
every  class  of  tiie  community.  A  man  of  genius  now, 
whose  inventions  should  tend  to  increase  tint  general 
diffusion  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  which  marks  a  truly 
civilized  people,  would  have  more  to  fear  from  competi- 
tion than  from  prejudice.  But  at  the  time  when  he  &tit 
commenced  his  mechanical  career,  there  was  a  consider- 
able class  of  persons  who,  dreading  the  advance  of  every 
degree  in  society  below  themselves,  deprecated  the  pro- 
gress of  machinery,  as  being  the  means  of  supplying  the 
poor  with  indulgences  heretofore  confined  to  the  rich, 
and  consequently  tending  to  raise  them  higher  in  the 
scale  of  refinement  than  was  compatible  with  the  dne 
subordination  of  society. 

ntese"  were  "  the  good  old  times."  Dr.  Cartwright's 
inventions  promised  so  well,  that,  besides  his  brother 
Msjor  Cartvrright,  other  friends  were  induced  to  take 
a  share  in  his  projects;  which,  thongh  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  pounds  were  lost  in  them,  partly  by  an  un- 
foreseen accident,  cannot  be  said  to  have  foiled. 

In  the  space  of  seven  years  he  had  accomplished  two 
inventions,  [the  power-loom  and  wool-combing  machine,] 
which  pronUsed  to  lead  to  most  extensive  effects  on  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  this  country.  He  had 
taken  out  no  fewer  than  nine  patents  within  that  period; 
and  these  not  only  for  improvements  in  the  two  princi- 
pal arts  of  weaving  and  wool-combing,  but  also  includ- 
ing improvements  in  spinning,  callendering  linens,  cut- 
ting of  velvet  pile,  as  well  as  an  entirely  original  machine 

for  making  ropes FuU  of  hope  and 

expectation,  Mr.  Cartvrright  continned  to  prosecute  his 
mechanical  experiments ;  and  although  he  became  fre- 
quently annoyed  by  attempts  to  pirate  his  inventions,  he 
considered  such  attempts  as  acknowledgments  of  their 
importance,  and  trusted  that  long  before  the  expiration 
of  his  patent  rights,  his  own  claim  to  originality  would 
be  sufficiently  established  to  secure  the  reward  which  he 
might  reasonably  expect  from  them. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1791,  a  favourable 
prospect  opened  for  tiie  introduction  of  his  loom  into  the 
cotton  manuflictnre  of  Manchester.  Messrs.  Grimshawa 
of  that  plaee,  had  contracted  with  Mr.  Cartwright  for 
the  use  of  four  hundred  of  his  looms,  and  built  a  mill 
calculated  to  receive  and  work  that  number.  Very  soon 
after  the  building  was  completed,  and  when  about  four- 
and-twenty  of  the  looms  were  set  to  work,  the  whole 
of  the  edifice  vras  burnt  to  the  ground ;  and  from  the 
threatening  letters  that  had  been  received  by  the  owners, 
and  other  indications  of  hostility  shown  towards  this 
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novel  establishment,  no  donbt  tras  entertained  at  the 
time  of  iUi  having  t>ecn  intentionally  destroyed. 

Forreasona  best  known  to  the  parties  most  nearly 
concerned,  the  circnmstances  attending  the  destnotion 
of  this  mill  were  not  very  diligently  inquired  into.  The 
object  of  the  perpetrators  unquestionably  was  effected — 
BO  other  manufacturer  ventured  on  repeating  so  hazard- 
ous an  experiment;  and  the  consequences  to  Mr.  Cart- 
wiight  were  ruinous. 

The  contract  was  heldroid;  andas  Dr.Cartwright  rea- 
sonably concluded  that  the  jealousy  and  hostility  mani- 
fested to  the  Power-loom  would  extend  to  the  wool-comb- 
ing machines,  he  abandoned  his  works  at  Doncaster,  in 
which  he  had  already  sunk  all  his  private  fortune,  and, 
in  1796,  remored,  with  his  family,  to  London.  There 
he  soon  resumed  his  favourite  pursuits ;  and,  among 
other  useful  contrivances,  made  an  improvement  in  the 
form  of  building-bricks,  which,  with  other  advantages, 
were  a  security  against  fire.  These  patent  or  geometri- 
cal bricks,  though  they  appear  to  have  much  to  recom- 
mend them,  never  seem  to  have  come  into  general  use, 
probably  owing  to  the  first  cost,  which,  from  the  preci- 
sion with  which  they  must  be  made,  was  much  above  that 
of  common  bricks.  Dr.  Cartwiight  had  other  contriv- 
ances to  prevent  fire,  the  leading  principle  of  which 
was  the  substitution  of  tiles  made  of  fine  clay  for  laths, 
reeds,  and  boards,  in  making  floors,  partitions,  and  ceil- 
ings. But  we  cannot  even  enumerate  his  various  inven- 
tions. To  simplify  or  perfect  the  steam-engine  was  a 
favourite  project ;  and  all  his  attempts  disphtyed  fertile 
invention  and  ingenuity,  and  often  a  beautiftal  adapta- 
tion to  the  end  aimed  at.  But  to  many  of  our  readers 
the  character  of  the  man  will  be  of  more  interest  than 
the  career  of  the  mechanician.  In  London,  to  which 
he  had  come  at  a  period  to  himself  of  severe  distress  and 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  he  found  a  congenial  element. 
He  enlarged — 

The  sphere  of  his  acquaintance  amongst  men*of  inge- 
nuity and  science ;  and  his  house  again  became  the  re- 
sort of  projectors  of  varions  merits  and  pretensions. 
Ilis  own  manners  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  make  his 
society  coveted  where  his  talents  were  admired.  No 
man  who  knew  so  much  was  so  little  pertinacious 
in  conversation ;  he  had  a  thorough  contempt  for  arro- 
gance ;  and  though  satire  was  a  weapon  he  could  occa- 
sionally wield  with  no  small  effect,  he  was  conscientiously 
forbearing  in  the  use  of  it.  But  the  quality  that  of  aU 
others  recommended  him  to  that  description  of  persons 
who  principally  sought  his  society,  was  his  remarkable 
openness,  and  freedom  fkom  jealousy  towards  rival  and 
contemporary  projectors. 

Amongst  other  ingenious  characters  who  frequented 
Mr.  Cartwright's  house,  may  be  noticed  one  who  was 
then  deeply  engaged  in  pursuits  similar  to  his  own,  but 
whose  claims  to  originality  of  invention  have  not  been 
very  willingly  admitted  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  person  was  Robert  Fulton,  well  known  in  America 
as  being  the  first  engineer  who  navigated  a  steam-boat 
in  that  country,  and  not  altogether  unknown  in  Europe 
for  his  experiments  in  submarine  navigation.  He  was 
a  native  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  United  States,  and  had 
come  to  England  with  the  intention  of  stndjring  painting 
under  his  countryman.  West.  Having  abandoned  paint- 
ing as  a  profession,  he  applied  himself  to  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  in  that  line  of  business  had  been  noticed  by 
Earl  Stanhope,  with  whom  he  had  communication  on  the 
practieabUity  of  moving  vesidi  by  ileam,  as  early  as  the 
year  1796.  At  this  time,  also,  navigating  by  steam  was 
one  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  favourite  projects,  and  he  con- 
ceived that  his  newly-invented  steam-engine  might  be 
made  applicable  to  that  purpose.  It  may  appear  su- 
perfluous, where  so  much  originality  of  invention  can  be 
aubstantiatod,  to  allude  to  any  claims  that  may  be  con- 
sidered doubtftil ;  it  is,  however,  well  taiown  that  Mr. 


Cartwright  did  eonstmet  the  model  of  a  boat,  whkk 
being  wound  up  like  a  clock,  moved  on  the  water,  so  as 
to  prove  the  experiment  in  a  manner  satis&etcHry  to  the 
inventor  ;  though,  as  this  little  model  was  afterwards 
given  away  as  a  toy,  and  has  long  been  destroyed,  there 
are  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  the  machinery  was 
adjusted,  or  what  resemblance  it  ni^t  bear  to  the  me- 
thod  since  adopted  in  the  working  of  steam-boats. 

The  coincidence  of  their  respective  views,  ^odueed, 
instead  of  rivalship,  intimacy  and  fHendsh^  between 
the  two  projectors ;  and  Mr.  Fulton's  vivacity  of  ehane- 
ter  and  oru^nalway  of  thinking  rendered  him  »  weleoaw 
guest  at  Mr.  Cartwright's  house. 

Fulton  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years,  during  which  he  corresponded  with 
Dr.  Cartwright  on  subjecto  alike  interesting  to  both. 
Can  the  discovery  alluded  to  in  the  subjoined  extract  at 
all  resemble  the  mystery  and  secret  lately  mysteriously 
talked  about  by  The  Times  newspaper,  and  fbr  which  oar 
obtuse  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  refused  to  give  »  very 
large  stunt — 

In  the  "  Annual  Register"  for  18012,  is  an  aeeoont  of 
Mr.  Fulton's  diving-boat,  tidcen  from  the  relation  of  citi- 
zen St.  Aubin,  a  man  of  letters  at  Paris,  and  member  of 
the  Tribunate,  which  confirms  the  inventor's  own  state- 
ment of  the  sncoess  of  his  experiment.  "  I  have,"  says 
Monsieur  St.  Aubin,  "  just  been  to  inspect  the  plan  and 
section  of  a  nautilus,  or  diving-boat,  invented  by  Mr. 
Fulton,  similar  to  that  with  which  he  lately  made  his 
curious  and  interesting  experiment  at  Havre  and  Brest. 
The  diving-boat,  in  the  construction  of  which  he  is  now 
employed,  will  be  capacious  enough  to  contain  eight 
men,  and  provision  enough  for  twenty  days,  and  will  he 
of  sufficient  strength  and  power  to  enable  him  to  plnage 
one  hundred  feet  under  water,  if  necessary.  He  has 
oonstmcted  a  reservoir  for  air,  iHiieh  will  enable  oght 
men  to  remain  under  water  for  eight  hours.  When  tb» 
boat  is  above  water,  it  has  two  sails,  and  looks  jnst  like 
a  common  boat.  When  she  is  to  dive,  the  raasto  aad 
sails  are  struck.  In  making  his  experiment  at  Havre, 
Mr.  Fulton  not  only  remained  a  whole  hour  nitdw  water, 
with  three  of  his  companionB,  but  kept  his  boat  panJld 
to  the  horixon  at  any  given  depth.  He  proved  that  the 
compass  points  as  correctly  under  water  as  on  ibe  sur- 
t»ce ;  and  that,  while  onder  water,  the  boat  made  way 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  league  an  hour,  by  means  constnwted 
for  that  purpose." 

Agriculture  came  within  the  range  of  Dr.  Cartwright^ 
schemes  ;  and,  for  several  years  after  1801,  he  snperin- 
tended  an  experimental  farm  established  by  Francis,  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  continued  after  his  death  by  his  brother 
and  successor.  Votes  of  thanks,  and  medals  turn  the 
BoardofAgrionlture,testifythatDr.CartwTight'spojeels 
and  operations  were  favourably  thought  of.  He  was  ■• 
chemist ;  but  his  experiments  on  varions  substances,  as 
fertilisers,  are  at  least  ingenious.  The  use  of  salt  as  a 
manure  must  have  been  a  novelty  at  that  time  ;  and 
feeding  sheep  with  a  portion  of  (untaxed)  sugar  was  no 
bad  idea,  and  is,  moreover,  one  lately  revived. 

Dr.  Cartwright  by  this  time  had  obtained  many  in- 
fluential friends ;  and  owing  to  their  seal,  he  had  the  great 
good  fortune  to  receive  a  grant  from  Parliament  of  iC  1 0/K>0 
as  compensation  for  the  losses  he  had  incurred  long  before 
in  perfecting  the  Power-loom,  and  Us  services  to  the  pub- 
lic by  his  invention  for  weaving,  which,  much  farther  im- 
proved, was  by  this  time  coming  into  general  use.  Hiis 
compensation  and  reward  was  not,  in  any  sense,  a  job, 
nor  was  it  managed  as  one.  Itwas,moreover,  given  by 
a  Tory  government,  and  Dr.  Cartwright  had  been  of  his 
brother'a  politics.  Dr.  Cartwright  was  now  flur  ad- 
vanced in  life  ;  and  on  obtaining  the  sum  awarded  by 
Parliament,  he  retired  into  Kent,  and  settled  upon  a 
small  Ihrm,  where  the  evening  of  his  days  wis  spent  in 
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the  tnoquiUity  and  comfort  which  every  one  must  desire 
t«  see  eigoyed  b;  a  nuu  whose  life  had  been  deroted  to 
objects  promotiTe  of  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creattires. 
We  shall  take  the  finishing  tonches  of  a  gratefbl  pic- 
tote  of  a  nsefbl  and  hoaonrable  life,  and  happy  and 
hononred  old  age,  from  Dr.  Cartwright's  own  pen  : — 

"  A  BIBTHDAT  SOLIUMIVT  AT  SBTEirTT. 
"  To  &me  and  to  fortune  adieu ! 
The  toils  of  ambition  are  o'er ; 
Let  foUj  these  phantoms  pursue, 
I  now  will  be  cheated  no  more. 

"  Resignation  be  mine,  and  repose, 
So  shall  life  be  unclouded  at  last ; 
And  while  I  prepare  for  its  close, 
I  will  tbinx,  with  a  smile,  on  the  past. 
"  Yet,  as  to  this  world  must  be  given 
Some  part  of  life's  limited  span, 
The  thoughts  that  ascend  not  to  Heaven, 
111  give  to  the  service  of  man." 

"  TO  THE  BEV.  OBOBOE  CBABBE. 

"  30th  Aug.  1817. 
"  My  Dkab  Sib, — In  mnuna^ng  over  an  old  maga- 
sine,  I  learned  that  your  son,  and,  I  presnme,  my  god- 
son, was  married  to  one  of  the  belles  of  Trowbridge.  I 
need  not  say,  that  both  he  and  yon,  and  the  lady  of  his 
choice,  have  all  of  you  my  best  wishes  and  congratula- 
tions. I  had  lately  a  letter  ttom  my  old  friend  and 
neighbour,  Thomas  Shaw  of  Waltham,  who  tells  me  his 
family  consists  of  seven  children,  all  doing,  and  likely  to 
do,  well,  and  that  they  have  presented  him  with  as  many 
grandchildren.  I  have  at  present  ten,  and  expect  an 
increase  every  day.  ■  Yon  will  be  reckoning  your  trea- 
sures of  this  sort  soon ;  as  such  riches  increase,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  set  our  affections  upon  them.  I  saw,  by 
the  papers,  that  yon  were  one  of  the  officiating  priests 
of  Apollo  at  the  apotheosis  of  Kemble ;  the  ode  which 
was  recited,  and  which  contiUned  a  few  brilliant  stanzas, 
was  attributed  to  Campbell.  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
^ort  extracts  firom  Lalla  Rookh,  which  were  exquisite ; 
the  whole  poem  I  shall  probably  not  see ;  two-guinea 
volumes  are  above  my  purchase,  and  I  live  so  retired 
and  unconnected  with  literary  society,  that  I  see  no 
books  but  what  I  buy.  Have  yon  published  anything 
latelyt"        .        .        .        .        . 

"  TO  SIB  8IAXF0BD  BAFFLES. 

«J?«6.2,  1819. 

"  Availing  myself  of  the  permission  you  gave  me,  in 
the  letter  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  you  on  your 
departure  fh>m  Portsmouth  for  Sumatra,  I  ajpun  address 
yon,  on  the  subject  of  transporting  into  yonr  own  country 
the  seeds  of  such  plants  as  there  is  a  probability  of  being 
naturalised  here,  and  as  are  likely  to  be  useftil  in  the 
garden,  especially  the  cottager's  garden,  or  in  agriculture. 
And  here  I  must  observe,  that  the  seeds  of  plants  already 
known  and  cultivated  will  be  acceptable,  as  they  may 
be  the  means  of  introducing  new  and  improved  varieties, 
even  though  they  be  the  seeds  of  plants  originally  trans- 
ported from  Europe Four  or  five  years 

ago,  I  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Lord  Charles 
Somerset  for  some  garden-seeds  fh>m  the  Cape,  almost 
all  of  which  were  evidently  of  European  extraction,  and 
yet  the  greater  part  of  them  differed,  and  most  of  them 
for  the  better,  firom  those  of  the  same  fiunily  here. 
Early  ripening,  in  articles  of  field-culture,  is  a  great  de- 
sideratum in  this  climate,  in  which  the  hopes  of  the  agri- 
eulturist  are  f^quently  disappointed  by  a  late  and  pro- 
tracted harvest.  Precocity,  I  have  observed,  is  one  of 
the  properties  which  plants  generally  acquire  by  having 
bad  a  removal  into  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of  which 
they  are  natives,  and  which  they  retain  after  they  are 

brought  back These  considerations 

make  me  wish  fbr  specimens  of  wheat,  peas,  beans, 
vetches,  &o.,  if  such  are  to  be  met  with ;  as  also  seeds 
of  such  grasses  as  appear  to  be  hardy  and  productive, 
and  thrive  in  cool  situations." 

The  wishes  here  ejtpressed  were  kindly  responded  to, 
Pif  Cwtwrighj  wag  ji^w  ill  ijjs  t^vsuty'iieveuib  ymi 


but  his  mind  was  as  active  as  ever ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  on  his  friend  Sir  Hnmphrey  Davy  beootning  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  still  iiuicied  it  worth 
his  while  to  become  a  member,  and  proposed  himself  in 
virtue  of  a  discovery  which  he  had  made  of  a  remedy  for 
mildew  in  wheat.  To  Dr.  Bardsley,  a  friend  in  Man- 
chester, to  whom  he  had  been  greatly  indebted  for  exer- 
tions to  obtain  that  Parliamentary  compensation  which 
made  his  old  age  easy  and  comfortable,  he  thus  wrote  : 

-  April  2*A,IS22. 

"This  is  a  memorable  day  with  me,  and  I  therefore 
dedicate  part  of  it  to  you,  to  whose  friendship  my  latter 
years  are  indebted  for  a  considerable  share  of  their  com- 
fort and  independence. 

"  On  this  day  I  enter  my  eightieth  year.  This,  how- 
ever, I  do,  in  common  with  thousands ;  but  what  makes 
it  particularly  memorable  is,  that  on  this  day  I  have 
completed  my  invention  of  a  carriage  to  go  without 
horses,  which  I  call  a  centaur  carriage." 

"  Mrs.  Cartwright  and  I  are  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pect of  showing  you  what  a  comfortable  spot  your  kind- 
ness has  contributed  to  place  us  in.  It  will  not  be  more 
than  twenty  miles  out  of  the  direct  road  f^m  London 
to  Dover." 

This  excellent  and  useful  man  died,  after  a  genUe  de- 
cay, some  years  upwards  of  eighty.  Of  his  fiimily,  who 
have  all  been  distinguished  by  their  literary  talents,  we 
find  this  brief  notice  in  a  foot-note : — 

Of  Dr.  Cartwright's  children,  (all  of  whom  were  by 
his  first  wife,)  the  foltovring  survived  him — viz.,  1.  Ed- 
mund Cartwright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Sector  of  Eamley, 
anthor  of  the  "  Topographical  lUstory  of  the  Rape  of 
Biamber,  in  Western    Sussex,"    deceased    in    1833 ; 

2.  Mary,  the  wife  of  Henry  Eustatins  Strickland,  Esq. ; 

3.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Penrose,  well  known 
nnder  the  name  of  "Mrs.  Markham,"  as  the  author  of 
several  popular  works  for  yonng  persona — viz..  Histories 
of  England,  France,  Poland,  &c.,  deceased  in  1837 ;  and, 

4.  Frances  Dorothy,  author  of  the  "Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Major  Cartwright." 

His  eldest  brother.  Captain  George  Cartwright,  was  a 
man  of  strong  and  original  cast  of  mind. 

Of  his  much-attached  brother  John,  well  known  as 
Miqor  Oartwrigh^  we  vrill  merely  observe,  that  the  same 
purity  and  disinterestedness  influenced  his  private  life 
that  had  guided  his  public  conduct.  In  his  own  family, 
from  youth  to  age,  he  had  been  the  steadiest  of  friends 
and  most  affectionate  of  brothers. 


Mb.  Sydney  Tatlob. 

The  appearance  of  this  volume*  is,  in  many  respects, 
honourable  to  the  memory  of  the  man  from  whom  its  con- 
tents emanate.  He  had  been  a  faithfbl  and  able  labourer 
in  the  field  of  social  improvement ;  and  the  value  of  his 
ardaons  endeavours  liave  been  warmly  appreciated  by 
those  whose  esteem  is  distinction.  Shortiy  after  Mr. 
Taylor's  death,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall 
to  consider  of  the  best  tribute  to  his  memory.  A  selec- 
tion firom  his  writings  was  decided  upon.  To  carry  this 
into  effect  a  subscription  was  entered  into,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed ;  and  the  goodly  miscellaneous  volume 
before  us  is  the  result.  It  forms  the  best  testimonial 
to  his  character  and  virtnes  that  could  have  been  de- 
vised.  Bnt  some  of  our  readers  may  probably  never 

have  heard  of  the  name  of  Sydney  Taylor,  though  he 
was  among  the  number  of  our  own  incidental  contributors. 

Mr.  John  Sydney  Taylor  was  bom  in  Dublin  io 
1795,  and  acquired  considerable  reputation  at  Trinity 


*  Selection  from  the  Writings  of  the  late  Sydney  Taylor, 
A.M.,  Barristor.iit.Uiwr,  icith  a^brief  S|(etch  itf  t)k  Li((,  Uvp, 
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College  wh«r»  h«  WM  ih«  fcUoW-atndmt  «nd  frimd 
•f  (£<^as  Wolfe,  Arebdeaoon  Rnnell,  and  other 
men  sinoe  diatingi^ed  in  literatora  or  at  tbe  bar. 
HU  puenta  were  far  firoin  being  rich;  and.  Bare  for 
a  little  well-timed  aiaietance  firom  an  excellent  elder 
brother,  who  laboored  asmdnonBly  in  hie  vocation  to 
gain  the  means  of  educating  the  younger  branches  of 
the  fkmily,  he  was  left  to  make  his  own  way.  As  soon 
as  he  was  qnalifled,  he  took  papils ;  and  firom  among 
hiiny  competitors  carried  off  one  of  the  scholarships  of 
the  Unirersity,  which  materially  improTed  his  condition 
and  prospects.  He  is  represented,  by  an  affectionate 
anonymoos  biographer,  as  exceedingly  amiable  in  eharao- 
ter,and  as  greatly  beloYcd  by  his  yonng  contemporaries; 
while  his  talents  and  acquirements  were  generally  ac- 
knowledged and  admired.  He  early  fixed  upon  the  bar 
as  his  fbtnre  profession,  inspired  by  the  example  of 
Cnrran,  Plunkett,  and  other  distinguished  Irish  lawyers; 
and  laboured  to  qualify  himself  for  his  chosen  profl»sion 
by  the  diligent  study  and  practice  of  oratory,  and  the 
•nltitation  of  literature  and  science.  He  became  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Dublin  Historical  Society— a 
body  which,  notwithstanding  its  definite  name,  in  char- 
acter and  objects  very  nearly  resembles  the  Speculative 
Society  of  Edinburgh ;  the  arena  in  which  Brongham,Hor- 
ner,  and  Je&ey  first  made  trial  of  their  powers.  Like  his 
countrymen,  with  the  same  ulterior  professional  views,  he 
repaired  to  London  to  serve  his  terms ;  and  he  chose  to  re- 
main in  England,  where  he  found  some  useful  friends  or 
patrons,  and  also  literary  employment.  He  wrote  tot  Tkt 
Morning  Chronide;  and  for  many  years,  and  indeed  occa^ 
sionally  until  his  death,  he  either  wrote  fcr,  or  assisted  in 
the  management  of  the  Morning  HtrM.  Nearly  all  the 
articles  on  Death  Punishments,  Poor  Laws,  Criminal 
Law,  the  Slave  Trade,  4c,  &«.,  which,  during  a  long 
period  of  years,  appeared  in  that  print,  were  fh)m  his 
pen.  His  vmtings  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  embrace  a  vast  range  and 
yariety  of  subjects ;  though  nearly  all  of  them  have  some 
direct  and  high  moral  aim.  What  his  persevering  and 
powerful  advocacy  of  the  abolition  of  Death  Punishments 
effected  is  well  known ;  but  he  was  also  the  advocate  of 
every  social  improvement  and  reform. 

In  1 822  Mr.  Sydney  Taylor  was  called  to  the  bar.  He 
afterwards  went  the  Midland  Circuit,  and  soon  gained 
some  professional  celebrity,  even  as  a  mere  lawyer;  and 
consequently  enjoyed,  until  his  health  fkiled,  a  steadily 
increasing  business  and  reputation.  The  last  great  case  in 
which  he  was  engaged  was  that  of  Oxfbrd,  (for  shooting  at 
the  Queen,)  for  whom  he  made  an  able  and  snceessflil  de- 
fbnce.  Among  the  last  cases  In  which  he  appeared,  he  was 
the  advocate  of  a  young  woman,  tried  at  the  Norwich  As- 
sizes for  Infantieidt.  In  this  case  he  felt  deep  interest ;  as 
thestrong  temptation  to  the  commissionof  the  crime  under 
the  Bastardy  clauses  of  the  new  Poor-law  had  formed  his 
frequent  theme  in  the  public  journals.  Though  the  ver- 
dict was  almost  necessarily — 0tnby,  the  sentenoe  of  death 
was  commuted  to  transportation.  Mr.  John  Sydney 
Taylor  died  at  the  close  of  the  year  1841,  in  Oe  prime 
of  life  and  the  full  vigour  of  his  mental  powers.  It  is 
not  the  lot  of  many  men  of  letters  to  rest  their  memory 
upon  so  solid  a  foundation  as  his  name  has  fbnnd.  The 
volume  on  our  table  alone,  in  which  his  enduring  monu- 
ment is  piled  up  by  friendly  hands  f^m  the  rich  materials 
fkunished  by  his  talents  and  philanthropy,  is  no  common 
trophy.  Mr.  Sydney  Taylor  left  a  widow,  a  niece  of  the 
late  Mr.  Perry  of  the  Morning  Ckronide,  to  lament  his 


pM»atnr«  loss.    Her  Mmnniiieations  to  tiM  •dittf  4. 

the  monumental  volume,  regarding  the  latter  peifod  «( 
the  life  of  her  accomplished  husband,  with  brief  extneti 
from  his  correspondence,  are  replete  with  intercat. 

Instead  of  onlUng  a  few  samples  ttom  the  purely  lit«^ 
ary  papers  of  the  volume,  we  shall  better  ftilfil  the  de- 
sire of  the  author — ^were  he  now  alive  to  ezprese  it — by 
selecting  from  the  nscftU  papers,  and  fiom^his  euneit 
pleadings  for  humanity  i — 

PBOORESS  OF  nCBAL  IKCXHDUUait. 

The  progress  of  rural  incendiarism  is  alannin|(.  Oar 
columns,  \Moming  HeraliFt]  and  those  of  other  jour- 
nals, bear  daily  testimony  to  the  melancholy  &ct.  To 
conceal  the  truth  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  pie- 
vent  our  sscertuning  the  cause  of  the  evil  to  iriiiefa  a 
remedy  ought  to  be  applied.  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
dreadM  prevalence  of  a  crime  so  foreign  to  Om  htiiii 
of  the  English  people  in  former  times,  and  which  Q- 
Inmines  our  fields  in  these  days  of  "  reform"  and  "ia- 
tellect,"  with  the  desolating  flames  of  midnight  eomfla- 
gration  1  If  we  cannot  say  what  the  cause  is,  we  can 
certainly  say  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  the  lenioaey  of 
the  law,  nor  the  mild  and  meroifol  spirit  in  whirii  it  has 
been  carried  into  effect,  that  has  encouraged  the  eriiM 
of  stack-burning.  The  law,  we  need  not  say,  is  a  Inr 
denouncing  de^  to  the  oAnder — a  law  wUdi  haa,  Ibi 
several  years  past,  been  inexorably  executed  in  abaoat 
every  case  of  conviotion  ;  and,  we  regret  to  add,  in  aiaay 
instances  in  which  there  are  strong  leaaona  to  believe 
that  the  victims  of  the  law  were  innocent.  Still  the 
crime  has  gone  on  increasing.  Scarcely  is  the  dreadlbl 
work  of  an  Assise  over,  when  it  bursts  out  afresh,  and 
seems  to  defy  the  power  of  the  law  toextingnlsh  it  witii 
blood. 

This  state  of  things  should,  long  sinoe,  have  awakeatd 
the  attention  of  the  Ministersef  theCrown  to  the  oonditioD 
of  the  rural  population.  It  should  havis  eeariBoad  theai 
that  there  is  something  rotten  in  the  social  lyatanjwhidi 
political  *'refbrms,"a8  theya(eciUe<Ldonottondi. ... 

A  wise  and  just  Gorenunent  would  have  endeawBred 
to  find  employment  for  tiie  people  and  adequate  wagei, 
before  it  punished  them  <br  being  idle.  Suoji  a  Goven- 
uent  would  never  think  of  making  the  syston  (^  vmk- 
honse  prisons  oniversal,  and  punishing  poverty  as  a 
crime.  It  wonld  make  a  diatinntion  between  voluntaiy 
and  unavoidable  pauperism— between  sturdy  vagrancy 
and  the  casual  dependence  which  is  the  visitiSioarf 
misfortune.  But  our  Government  is  neither  wise  an 
just.  It  aggravates,  by  its  bad  measures  or  its  negleet, 
the  misery  of  the  people — a  misery  that  misgovemmant 
has  brought  upon  them,  and  then  relies  upon  the  long* 
disproved  efficacy  of  exterminating  lavrs  to  protect  so- 
ciety from  the  oonseqnenoes  of  its  own  eirota,  indolmee, 
or  vices  ! 

ixpaisointENT  Foa  debt. 

The  bill  for  the  abolition  of  %mpri$onmtnt  /or  dtit,iit 
long  promised  by  the  Government,  is  still  delayed. 
Even  the  provincial  legislature  of  Canada  has  got  the 
start  of  the  British  Parliament  in  this  remaot;  as  the 
Montreal  papers  announce  the  publication  of  »  bfll  to  re- 
peal a  law  which  confounds  misfortnne  with  erims,  and, 
like  all  acts  of  injustice,  has  operated  to  the  dett^aent 
of  society  at  large. 

Of  all  the  laws  derived  from  less  civiliied  tiae^  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  one  more  abauid  tkaa  uat 
which  permits  the  incarceration  of  tbs  body  of  »  aan 
who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  without  any  inpntatioa 
of  fraud  against  the  victim  of  this  oppressive  law. 
Where  there  is  fraud,  indeed,  in  the  oontncting  of  debts, 
or  in  making  away  with  property  which  Aould  be  re- 
served for  their  payment,  let  it  be  punished,  fbr  firaud  il 
criminal ;  and  we  do  not  wish  to  protect  oiime,  bat  to 
prevent  innocenoe  from  suffering  tiie  panishment  iHiieb 
should  be  reserved  for  guilt. 

The  absurdity  of  the  law  is  seen  in  Qom,  that  it  eoai' 
pels  a  man,  as  it  were,  to  pay  his  debts  by  depriving  him 
of  all  means  of  retrieving  his  affiurs.  In  thu  way,  it  is 
true,  a  harsh  creditor  may  gratify  a  vindictive  beling ; 
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l>tit  IkW  sliODid  nvrue  minister  to  the  passion  of  rerenge. 
Slany  a  man  whose  industry  would  enable  iiim  to  over- 
come the  diillcnlties,  not  of  his  own  creating,  with  which 
ho  may  be  oppressed,  is  utterly  ruined  by  being  thmst 
into  a  gaol.  Many  an  honest  and  steady  man,  too,  bf 
the  eru  association  of  a  prison,  has  been  cormpted  in 
his  principles,  deprived  of  his  good  habits,  and  lias  re- 
entered society  reckless  of  character,  and  qnalified  to 
follow  any  other  pursuit  bat  one  of  honest  industry.  A 
great  portion  of  the  criminals  of  this  country  are  created 
by  the  demoralizing  instmotion  of  a  gaol.  Thus  one  of 
the  great  results  of  this  oppressive  system  is  to  multiply 
criminals,  and  thns  the  Tindictive  law  reacts  against  the 
Interests  of  society. 

One  pernicious  effect  of  the  law  as  regards  the  oom- 
mnnity  in  general,  is  the  system  of  false  credit  which  it 
engenders,  whereby  people  are  induced  to  live  beyond 
their  incomes ;  the  creditor  knowing  that  the  body  of  the 
debtor  is  pledged  by  the  law  for  the  debt,  relies  upon 
that  law  extorting  from  the  sympathy  and  compassion 
of  relatives  and  friends  the  payment  of  debts  which  the 
debtor  himself  may  be  unable  to  discharge,  and  which, 
bttt  for  the  facility  of  credit  that  the  law  of  imprisonment 
creates,  he  never  would  have  contracted. 

But  if  the  case  of  the  honest  debtor  of  the  male  sex 
'who  is  dragged  to  a  prison  is  bad,  how  much  worse  is 
the  sitnation  of  the  unfriended  female,  whom  some  hard- 
hearted creditor  thrusts  into  the  noisome  moral  atmo- 
sphere of  a  gaol,  to  pine  in  broken-hearted  wretchedness, 
or  fly  firom  the  gloom  of  a  comfortless  cell,  and  despair- 
ing thoughts,  to  its  debasing  associations  1  It  is  painful 
to  think  how  many  have  fallen  in  this  wayfrom  honesty 
and  virtue  to  the  depths  of  depravity.  Thus  does  the 
operation  of  this  cruel  law  extend  the  influence  of  vice, 
and  prove  itself  a  moral  calamity  to  this  Christian  land. 
Reason,  justice,  and  sound  policy  dictate,  that  if  a 
debtor  has  property  whereby  he  can  pay  his  debts,  and 
will  not  pay  them,  that  property  should  be  made  avail- 
i^le  to  the  payment  of  his  debts  ;  but  that  if  a  debtor 
has  no  property,  he  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  chance 
of  maldng  any,  nor  of  retrieving  his  affairs,  by  being 
thrown  into  prison.  The  matter  has  been  seen  in  Qda 
light  by  the  Commissioners,  who  reported  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  Government  has 
inenrred  the  charge  of  a  most  culpable  negligence,  by 
allowing  the  introduction  of  the  bill  for  that  purpose  to 
be  so  long  delayed.  It  seems  as  if  they  were  always  to 
be  most  reluctantly  dragged  to  any  improvement  which 
concerns  the  reformation  of  the  laws,  and  the  morals  of 
the  people. 

Under  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  a  man  is  al- 
lowed, contrary  to  the  first  elements  of  justice,  to  be 
judge  in  his  own  cause,  for  upon  his  ex  parte  affidavit, 
another  who  does  not  owe  him  a  farthing,  nay,  to  whom 
he  is  himself  a  debtor,  may  be  torn  ftom  his  family  uid 
employment,  and  immured  in  a  dungeon.  How  long  is 
this  disgrace  to  our  laws  to  be  tolerated  t 

THE  ENOUSH  PKOTESTANT  BIBLB. 

It  was  MiLSS  CovERDALE  who  perfected  what  Wick- 
MPFE  and  LcTHEB  began.  The  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  English,  though  not  a  miracle,  was  next  in  point  of 
usefulness  to  that  great  miracle — the  "  gift  of  tongues  " — 
beoause  it  began  the  great  work  of  translating  the  Bible 
into  the  various  languages  of  the  earth,  that  the  people 
of  all  nations  might  heu, "  each  in  their  own  tongue,  the 
wonderfil  works  of  God."  Is  it  not,  then,  an  event  de- 
serving to  be  held  in  everiasting  and  hallowed  remem- 
brance t 

There  is  no  nation  on  the  earth  that  has  so  much  rea- 
son to  be  gratefbl  for  the  blessings  of  the  Reformation 
as  England^  With  the  possession  of  the  civilizing  and 
eleva&g  iidlnence  of  pure  Christianity,  her  greatness 
and  unexampled  prosperity  among  the  nations  of  the 

world  commenced 

Until  the  Bible  was  translated  and  published,  we  need 
hardly  say  that  Christiuiity,  though  nominally  professed 
in  this  country  for  centuries,  was,  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  i>eople,  really  unknown.  The  Romish  priesthood 
were  well  aware  that  the  frauds  and  impostures  which 


they  substitnted  tat  the  Divine  tenets  and  pm  ttftnllty 
of  tiie  Gospel,  could  continue  to  exercise  their  corrupting 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  people,  only  so  long  as 
the  light  of  the  Scriptures  was  excluded. 

The  ignorance  and  mental  darkness,  in  which  PoperjT 
flourishes,  were  dissipated  when  the  Scriptures  wei* 
withdrawn  fitim  the  concealment  of  an  "  unknown 
tongne."  Nor  was  it  in  a  spiritual  sense  alone  that  an 
enlightening  influence  went  abroad.  The  bilman  intel- 
lect  was  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  invigorating 
effects  of  that  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  which  exercised 
its  powers.  Science  and  every  species  of  naefbl  know- 
ledge followed  in  the  path  of  true  religion  ;  and,  as  men- 
tal slavery  disappeared,  the  true  principles  of  civil  free- 
dam,  which  are  incompatible  with  the  despotism  of  the 
Romish  Choreh,  began  to  be  understood.  Such  were  the 
glorious  results  of  the  translation  of  the  Seriptnree  into 
our  remaeular  tongne. 

THE  PUBBTIIES. 

Jan.  19, 1839. — In  commenting  some  time  i^  upon 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  those  high-diurch  dissenters,  com- 
monly called  "the  Oxford-tract  men,"  we  expressed  our 
astonishment  and  regret,  that  the  Bishop  of  OkroBD 
should  have  not  only  abstained  from  censuring  Uie  ioi* 
trines  and  practices  of  those  false  pastors  of  Zion's  flock, 
but  should  actually  have  extended  to  them  something 
like  his  apostolical  sanction.  Soon  afterwards,  a  com- 
munication was  addressed  to  us  from  a  correspondent, 
stating  that  the  learned  prelate  had,  in  a  late  charge  to 
his  clergy,  censured  the  Oxford-tract  men ;  whereupon 
we  expressed  our  satisflustion,  but  observed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  not  having  ourselves  seen  the  charge  in  ques- 
tion, we  could  not  say  what  was  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  censure  which  it  contained.  We  gave  our  correspon- 
dent credit  for  the  fitct  which  he  asserted,  but  we  doubted 
that  the  terms  of  the  censure  were  adequate  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  offence.  Since  then,  our  correspondent  has 
been  obliging  enough  to  forward  us  a  copy  of  the  Bishop's 
charge;  and  we  ttJce  this  opportunity  of  requesting  hia 
excuse  for  not  having  used  it  sooner. 

Our  readers  may  remember  what  we  stated  of  the 
Bishop  of  OxFoan  having  formerly  declared,  that  he 
found  nothing  contrary  to  the  rubric  in  the,  at  least, 
semi-Romanised  practices  of  certain  divines  in  his  dio- 
cese. If,  after  expressing  that  opinion,  the  Bishop  really 
censured,  in  adequate  terms,  the  pracuces  for  which  he 
had  been  so  ready  to  find  not  only  an  excuse,  but  an 
ecclesiastical  sanction,  his  censure  would  have  been  taa- 
tamonnt  to  a  recantation  of  opinion  on  his  own  part. 
He  had  placed  himself  in  that  position  in  which  he  could 
only  redeem  his  orthodoxy  at  the  expense  of  his  consis- 
tency, or  preserve  the  uniformity  of  his  opinion  at  the 
expense  of  the  reetitnde  of  his  nith.  On  looking  into 
the  charge  in  question,  which  is  that  of  his  visitation  last 
August,  we  think  we  can  safely  say  that  the  "  censure" 
is  of  such  a  sort  as  neither  perils  his  eonsisteney,  nor 
saves  his  theology  from  suspicion — for  it  is  a  censure  as 
like  an  approvid  as  it  can  well  be.  If  there  be  a  way 
of  "  damiung  with  faint  praise,"  so  there  is  a  way  of  ex- 
alting by  fiunt  condemnation. 

Having  examined  the  Biah<^'s  ambiguous  ohaige,  Mr. 
Taylor  thns  proceeds : — 

When  the  Bishop  says  that "  anything  which  tends  to 
recall  forgotten  truths  is  valuable,"  we  agree  with  him. 
It  is  but  the  enunciation  of  a  truism.  To  recall  forgot- 
ten truths  is,  however,  a  very  different  thing  firom  rwio- 
ing  exploded  mperttitUmt;  and  if  the  Oxfbnl-tract  men 
do  not  stand  convicted  of  having  at  lea«t  attempted  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  latter  war,  they  have  not 
been  convicted  of  any  ofllenoe  against  tlie  piino^es  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation. 

The  fact  is,  that  some  of  the  most  heterodox  opinions 
of  the  tracts-for-the-times  men  are  so  plain  and  unambi- 
guous, that  he  "  who  runs  may  read  f  but  they  are  not 
the  less  nnscriptural  or  mischievous  on  that  account. 
When  Dr.  Fusey,  for  instance,  laments  over  the  loss  of 
the  eioreiinu  at  baptism,  is  there  anything  ambiguous 
in  his  language  I   When  he  breathes  his  pious  aspirations 
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for  the  nstorfttion  of  thoee  Popish  pracUoes,  is  he  nniii- 
(elligible  t — No ;  we  only  oompUin  of  his  luignaj;e  being 
too  clear, — so  clear,  indeed,  that  nobody  can  mistake  his 
admiration  of  Romish  mommery,  and  his  desire  to  have 
the  Christian  simplicity  of  the  baptismal  rite  in  the  An- 
glican Church  degraded  by  its  adoption. 

A^D,  when  the  Oxford-tract  men  deplore  the  loss  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  ritual,  is  there  any  ambiguity  in 
their  language  1 — None  whatever.  They  make  it  as  ma- 
nifest as  the  snn  at  noonday,  that  they  would  rather  see 
that  ritual  clasped  to  the  bosom  of  onr  reformed  Chnich 
than  the  BihU  itul/.  What  is  their  language !  We  ad- 
Terted  to  it  once  before ;  but  to  show  how  &r  it  illus- 
trates the  "  ambiguity"  spoken  of,  we  bring  it  again 
onder  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The  tract-men  say, 
that "  as  a  whole,  the  Catholic  ritual — (mark  the  appU- 
cation,  there,  of  the  word, "  Catholic  ")— was  a  precions 
possession ;  and  if  we  who  hare  escaped  fh>m  Popery 
hare  loit,  not  onlg  the  p<met$ion,  but  tke  tense  of  id  nalue, 
it  is  a  serions  question  whether  we  are  not  like  men  who 
recover  from  some  serions  illness,  mth  the  lou  or  injury 
of  their  $ight  or  hearing — whether  we  are  not  like  the 
Jews  returned  firom  captivity,  who  oould  never  find  the 
rod  of  Aaron,  or  the  ark  of  the  eotenant,  vihieh,  indeed, 
had  eter  been  hid  from  the  world,  but  then  tea*  removed 
from  the  Temple  itself." 

Upon  this  passage  Dr.  Wiseman,  the  acute  and  inde- 
fktij^le  Romish  propagandist  thus  observes : — "  These 
are  grievous  lamentations.    Thank  God  we  (Romanists) 
have  no  occasion  to  make  them.    The  deposit  of  tradi- 
tional practices,  which  we  received  from  oar  fathers,  ae 
have  kept  inviolate.    We  have  rejected  no  rite — we  have 
hardly  admitted  one,  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, since  the  days  of  Grelasius  or  Gregory."    Thus 
does  the  wily  Romanist  avail  himself  of  the  admissions 
of  the  Oxford-tract  writers  to  raise  the  shout  of  triumph 
over  the  Anglican  Church,  which,  by  the  loss  of  the  ^- 
mish  ritual,  has  placed  its  members  in  the  destitute  and 
unhappy  condition  of  the  Jews,  deprived  of  the  rod  of 
Aaron,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant.     It  is  true  we  Pro- 
testants have  the  Bible;  but  what  is  the  Bible  compared 
with  the  Romish  ritual  t    The  sacred  volume  of  scrip- 
tural truth  is  valueless  compared  with  the  possession  of 
the  Popish  ceremonials  ! — the  Scriptures  are  no  substi- 
tute for  the  ritual  of  Rome,  the  loss  of  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  loss  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  among  the 
Jews,   and   therefore    irreparable ! — Does  Dr.  Bagot 
[The  Bishop  of  Oxford]   include  such  Papistical  ab- 
surdity as  this  among  what  he  is  pleased  to  desig- 
nate as,  the  "  recalling  of  forgotten  truths ! "    If  so, 
the  sooner  he  exchanges  his  Protestant  mitre  for  a 
Romish  one,  the   sooner  vrill  he  find  the   ark  of  the 
ooMiMiKt,  which  we  Protestants  have  htt;  for  he  will 
then  regain  that   "precious  possession" — the  "Rom- 
ish ritual" — over  the  loss  of  which  the  tract-men  weep, 
and  vrill  nut  be  comforted,  mourning  like  men  vrithout 
hope,  to  the  great  exultation  of  the  Popish  assailants  of 
the  Reformed  Church. 

m.  O'OOHNBLL  IN  A  DILEMMA. 

Julg  13, 1839  —It  will  be  recollected  how  boldly  Mr. 
O'Connell,  in  his  letter  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
disclaimed  on  his  own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  all  Ro- 
man Catholics,  whether  olergy  or  laity,  the  persecnting 


doctrines  contained  in  the  Notes  to  the  Shemitk  TtMa- 
ment.    Our  answer  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  O'Connell 
hat  no  authority  whatever  to  disclaim  any  doctrines  of 
his  church;  nor  hat  any  individual  priest  or  bishop  au- 
thority to  disclaim,  much  less  to  repeal,  any  tenet  or 
dogma  which  the  church,  through  its  popes  and  general 
councils,  has  onee  promulgated.    It  would  be  ntterly  in- 
consistent and  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  deoreea  of 
"unerring  wisdom,"  which  the  infallible  church  of 
Rome  puts  forth,  should  be  repealable  at  the  capiieions 
pleasure  of  faUvbU  private  judgment.     The  ohorefa  of 
Rome  knows  nothing  of  private  judgment  deciding  npon 
points  of  doctrine.  Mr.  O'Connell  himself  vrith  a  strange 
incongmity  of  argument,  worthy  of  a  self- stul tiering 
Milesian  logician,  appeals  to  the  infitllible  authority  of 
the  church  in  expounding  points  of  doctrine,  while  he 
sets  up  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  disclaim  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Notes  of  the  Rhemish  BiUe, 
which  have  been  stamped  vrith  the  seal  of  that  infallible 
sanction ! 

But  at  the  time  wegave  that  answer  to  Mr.  O'Connell's 
disclaimer  of  the  atrocious  doctrines  of  persecution  whidi 
the  Romish  church  appended  to  the  Testament  of  mercy, 
or  rather  to  its  own  perverted  version  of  that  Srrims 
work,  we  were  not  aware,  that  so  late  as  the  year  1816, 
an  edition  of  the  Rhemish  Bible  was  printed  in  Irelud 
under  the  patronage  of  the  popish  bishops  and  clergy, 
and  another  in  1 8 1 8,  contmning  <Ul  the  obnoaoue  nates. 

In  that  work,  thus  published  nnder  the  patronage  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland,  there  is  the^ 
following  note  on  Matt.  xiii.  29,  30  : — 

"  The  good  must  tolerate  the  evil  iDt«>  it  is  so  strong 
that  it  cannot  b«  redressed  without  danger  and  disturb- 
ance of  the  whole  church,  and  commit  the  matter  to 
God's  judgment  in  the  latter  day  ;  otherwise  where  ill 
men,  be  they  heretiei  or  other  malefaetors,  may  hepunith- 
ed  or  suppressed  without  disturbance  and  hasard  of  the 
good,  they  may  and  ought,  by  public  authority,  ei&er 
spiritual  or  temporal,  to  be  cluistised  or  BXBCtTTBD." 

Again :  on  Luke  ix.  55, — iu  which  our  blessed  Re- 
DEKMEB  reproved  his  disciples,  James  uid  JoBir,  who 
had  asked  him  whether  they  should  call  down  fire  ftom 
heaven  upon  the  Samaritans  who  had  refused  him  assist- 
ance, and  emphatically  told  them,  "  Ye  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of," — the  Rhemish  Bible  has  the 
subjoined  note: — 

"  Not  justice,  nor  all  rigorous  punishment  of  sinners, 
is  here  forbidden,  nor  EIlias's  act  reprehended,  nor  the 
CRDBCH  or  Christian  princes  blamed  for  putting  hereties  to 
DBATB — ^but  that  none  of  those  be  done  for  desire  of  onr 
particular  revenge,  or  vrithout  discretion,  and  regard  of 
their  amendment  and  example  to  others."     .... 

Now,  whether  is  the  Rhemish  Testament — ^reprinted, 
as  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  aver,  under  iim  patronage  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  or  tiie  rostrum  decla- 
rations of  Mr.  O'Connell,  to  be  received  anttoritatively 
by  good  Catholics,  as  the  true  doctrines  of  their  in&llible 
Cliurch  t  Is  Mr.  O'Connell  the  one  pririleged  man  that 
has  a  right  to  interfere  vrith,  and,  by  his  private  judgment, 
expound  these  doctrines,  so  as  to  suit  the  complexion  of 
the  times,  or  of  his  temporary  audience  t 


THE  EMIGRANrS  SONG. 

C"  We  itood  on  a  crowded  pier,  whan  a  multitude  saiembled  to  watch  the  departure  ot  a  liand  of  Consbh  emlgrante  who  wen  ilioat 
to  embark  for  New  Zealand.  Tlieae  volnntar;  exUee  entered  the  boate  that  bore  them  for  ever  from  their  native  land  with  shoots  aad 
smiles  of  gladness,  saying,  as  they  cheerfully  departed,  '  Give  ui  Joy,  we  shall  return  no  more.'  An  old  woman  of  seventy,  tottaringon, 
answered  indignantly,  *  1  am,'  when  an  inquiry  was  made  as  to  wtiettaer  she  too  was  going.  Eighty  from  one  patish  d^iarted  tagetber ; 
they  left  not  a  rdative  behind  tliem.  Their  vessel  rode  at  anchor  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore. — For  a  isw  mooiaalB  after  every  boat 
had  readied  the  ship  there  was  profound  silence ;— then  a  mournful  cry  arose,  faintly  borne  over  the  still  waters.  My  little  companion 
sak),  '  They  sfaig  a  hymn ;'  bat  in  my  own  mtaid  I  thoiigtit  it  was  the  irreivesslble  burst  at  grief  which  succeeded  Un  smigraot's  reektaM 
Farewell."! 


FoKTH  from  onr  fathers'  homes. 

We  come  a  dauntless  band. 
With  every  pnlse  of  sorrow  still'd, 

To  leave  our  native  land. 
With  eliouta  we  gain  the  crowded  shore, 


Our  fathers'  homes  have  been 

A  scene  of  toil  and  grief ; 
In  vain  we  plough'd  our  stubborn  land 

To  yield  onr  souls  relief. 
Gladly  we  leave  its  fetnl  shore^ 
To  return  i>9  nori^i 
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EDgIiuul,r— the  time  has  been, 

The  strongest  man  would  grieve  ; 
Hearts,  like  the  riTen  oak,  would  break, 

Thy  boasted  land  to  leare : 
Yet  gladly  shall  we  quit  thy  shore. 

To  retom  no  more. 
And  can  onr  spirits  rise 

To  tempt  the  stormy  sea ! 
We  have  no  crimes  to  weigh  us  down. 

We  have  been  guiltless, — ^free. 
Why  should  we  Joy  to  leave  thy  shore. 
To  retnm  no  more  i 

Birds  in  a  garden  set. 

Whose  fruits  are  turned  to  gold  ; 
So  we  in  English  Edens  dwelt. 

And  pined  midst  stores  untold. 
Should  we  then  monm  to  quit  the  shore 
Where  starve  the  poor  t 

Onr  wives  have  droop'd  from  pain, 

Onr  little  ones  have  died  ; 
And  still  the  lordlings  of  the  land 

RoU'd  by  us  in  their  pride. 
Oh  outsed  be  the  flinty  shore 
That  spumed  its  poor ! 
Sorely  we've  been  beset 

By  cares  too  great  to  tell : 
Taxation,  with  his  iron  gripe, 

Hath  made  onr  bosoms  swell, 
And  driv'n  us  from  our  father's  door, 
A  homeless  poor. 

In  summer's  golden  prime 

We  view'd  with  honest  glee 
Onr  orchards  teem  with  promis'd  gain, 

Oar  flocks  make  glad  the  lea : 
Oh  then  we  praised  old  England's  shore. 
And  wept  no  more. 

We  rose  at  early  dawn 

To  whet  the  ready  scythe  ; 
But  craftily  the  parson  came 

To  seize  his  oft-clum'd  tithe. 
We  vow'd  to  leave  a  priest-ruled  shore, 
And  retom  no  more. 


They  wrong  God's  mighty  Power 
Who  make  us  bend  the  knee. 

And  pay  to  (tote-religions,  when 
Onr  Saviour  set  us  free. 

Away ! — we  bend  the  knee  no  more 
On  Compulsion's  shore. 

And  shall  we  leave  behind 
The  foes  who  mock'd  our  pain 

Shall  thousand  ages  roll  away. 
And  we  not  meet  again  t 

Oh  yes  !  we  gladly  quit  their  shore, 
To  return  no  more. 

And  shall  we  leave  behind 
The  friends  we've  loved  so  well ! 

Oh  no  !  together  will  we  roam. 
In  freer  lands  to  dwell. 

England — we  quit  thy  chain-bound  shore. 
And  return  no  more. 

The  infant  at  the  breast. 

The  mother  fond  and  true. 
The  grandamc  with  her  palsied  limbs, 

The  youth  with  health's  bright  hue  ; 
All  leave  behind  their  native  shore. 

And  return  no  more. 

Ah  why  this  starting  tear  ? 

Have  we  not  ceased  to  feel  I 
In  poverty's  rough  school  we  leam'd 

Our  weaker  pow'rs  to  steel. 
England  hath  cast  as  from  her  shore, 
We  will  weep  no  more. 

(Vainly  the  effort  made : 

Nature  asserts  her  sway, 
And  o'er  each  rugged  feature  now 

The  better  feelings  play.) 
England, — we  love  our  native  shore. 
Though  scom'd  and  poor ! 

However  bright  our  home, 
And  free  from  care  and  pain. 

Our  hearts  are  bound  to  Albion's  isle 
By  strong  Affection's  chain: 

Onr  echoing  voices  bless  the  shore 
We  behold  no  more  ! 


R. 


RAILWAY  REFORM.* 


There  is  much  that  is  excellent,  ably  put,  and 
vreU-timed  in  this  pamphlet.  That  railway  re- 
form is  needed,  there  is  no  question ;  whether  for 
remedying  evils  already  in  existence,  or  providing 
against  prospective  grievances.  And  if  it  be  setabout 
before  the  railway  monopoly  shall  grow  into  one 
of  those  complicated  evils  with  which  this  country 
is  cursed,  usually  termed  "  great  interests,'" "  vested 
lights,"  a  something,  in  other  words,  opposed  to 
the  public  interest ;  a  something  protected  for  the 
small  advantage  of  the  few,  to  the  gi-eat  loss  of  the 
many, — then  the  necessary  retrospective,  and  also 
the  precautionary  reforms  will  be  the  more  easily 
accomplished.  I1ie  anticipation  of  the  immense 
benefits  which  ought  to  accrue  to  the  public 
from  well-constructed  railways,  properly  and  vi- 
gilantly managed,  has  led  to  remissness  on  tlie 
part  of  government;  by  which  the  natural  seliish- 
ness  of  mankind,  which  is  never  displayed  in  all  its 
avidity  and  odiousness  save  among  corporate  bodies 
and  joint-stock  companies,  has  not  failed  to  profit. 

*  Its  Expediency  and  Practicability  considered,  with  a 
copious  Appendix,  containing  a  description  of  all  the  Railways 
in  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  flnctnations  in  the  prices  of 
Shares  ;  Statistioil  and  Parliamentary  Kttmii>,  i^c,  &c. 
London :  Pclbiun  KicliardtoD.] 

VOL.  x.—yo.  ctix. 


But  it  is  enough,  that  if  legislative  interference 
with  railway  companies  is  called  for,  or  at  all 
warrantable,  the  sooner  it  is  had  recourse  to  tins 
better.  The  utility  of  such  interference  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  single  fact,  that  while,  during 
the  last  five  months  of  1841,  twenty-two  persons 
became  the  victims  of  accident,  or  rather  of  culp- 
able negligence,  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive,  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  lieges,  re- 
duced the  number  of  casualties,  in  1842,  to  only 
one  pei-son  killed.  Accidents  on  railways  are  now 
of  rare  occurrence.  The  main  fact  which,  in  this 
pamphlet,  must  strike  every  one  at  the  first  glance, 
is  the  exorbitant  expense  of  travelling  on  nearly 
every  one  of  the  great  lines,  compared  with  what  the 
necessary  cost  and  fair  profits  of  the  companies  on 
their  capital  should  warrant  were  the  system  better 
administered  ;  and  compared  with  the  rates  of  rail  • 
way  travelling  on  thecontineutal  lines,  which  are  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  government,  and  public 
property.  Coal  is  generally  as  plentiful  and  cheap 
in  England  as  in  Xklgium,  machinery  and  me^Is 
are  cheaper,  and  the  interest  of  moneyjower ;  wliy, 
then,  is  the  rate  of  the  li-antniisbiow'of  passengers 
to  uiuth  lii«h«  ?— The  tnly  uii;>vvvr  is,  jobbing  and 
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gross  mismanagement  originally,  and  the  cupidity 
of  the  Bhare-holders  ministered  to  by  Directors  and 
their  well-paid  servants  ;  and  that  railway  pro- 
tors  are  above  all  control,  as  they  can  defy  the 
principle  of  fair  competition.  This,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  their  property— their  monopoly — gives 
them  impunity  in  doing.  The  avidity  of  gain  of 
Some  of  the  railway  companies  appears  to  over- 
shoot the  mark,  which  is  the  usual  one  of  all 
dealers, — as  much  profit,  with  as  little  trouble  as 
ItOSsible.  In  endeavouring  to  mulct  the  public, 
they  sometimes  injure  themselves.  Their  zeal  for 
gain  blinds  them ;  and  they  are  continually  chang- 
ing their  rates,  and  experimenting  upon  how  much 
more  the  public  will  bear,  and  the  concern  still 
pay.  The  statutes  that  have  been  passed  as  a 
check  on  railway  monopoly,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  public,  are,  too  often,  practically,  of  no  more 
Value  than  as  much  waste  paper.  It  was  provided  in 
the  railway  acts,  that  the  roads  should  be  open  to 
the  public,  on  paying  the  proprietors  a  certain 
amount  of  toll  for  the  liberty  of  running  carriages,  as 
on  theold  turnpike  roads ;  but  totally  forgotten  that 
carriages  on  a  railway  without  the  necessary  sup- 
plies of  water,  fuel,  &c.,  and  the  right  to  stop,  to 
take  up  and  set  down  passengers,  were  of  no  value 
Vrhaterer.  Even  where  judgment  has  been  given 
against  companies  in  courts  of  law,  they  have  paid 
bo  attention  whatever  to  them.  They  are  rich  and 
powerful,  and  can  defend  their  own  wrong.  "We 
now  quote  from  the  pamphlet  :— 

There  are  some  Bailway  Companies  who  do  not  stop 
here,  but  openly  violate  the  law  by  exceeding  the  charge 
which  their  respective  Acts  permit  them  to  make ;  but 
that  of  course  can  only  hi^pen  with  those  railways 
whose  charges  are  so  limited.  On  two  of  the  greatest 
lines  in  the  kingdom,  the  flues  are  limited  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  SJd.  per  mile;  bnt  if  we  refer  to  their 
table  of  fares,  we  find  that  both  charge,  on  some  parts  of 
their  respectire  lines,  20  to  25  per  cent,  beyond  what 
the  law  permits. 

Why  do  the  public  snbmit  to  it  t  The  poor  pnblie 
mast  submit  to  many  a  grievous  imposition,  and  that 
amongst  the  number.  What  is  everybody's  business  is 
nobody's  business;  the  occupation  of  an  informer  is  net 
a  very  popular  one  in  this  country;  nor  is  it  particularly 
desirable  for  a  private  indiridual  to  enter  into  a  Chan- 
cery suit  with  a  rich  and  powerfiil  Company,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering,  some  two  or  three  years  hence, 
should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  his  case  quii^y 
disposed  of,  the  different  constructions  tibat  lawyers  are 
enabled  to  put  on  an  Act  of  Parliament;  tlie  plain  way- 
faring man  finds  it  therefore  much  easier  to  submit 
patiently,  or  impatiently  if  he  prefer  it,  to  the  unjust 
charge,  and  pass  on  his  way.  A  curious  feature  in  the 
half-yearly  meetings  wliich  take  place  of  railway  pro- 
prietors, is  the  great  tact  they  display  in  avoiding  any 
reference  to  practices  of  the  Directors,  either  of  an  ille- 
gal or  doubtftil  nature,  which  have  for  their  object  an 
increase  of  their  revenue 

But,  indeed.  Railway  Companies  have  seldom  occasion 
to  violate  the  letter  of  the  law,  however  they  may  de- 
part ftom  its  spirit :  if  they  were  to  charge  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  what  the  law  permits  them  to  do,  their  rail- 
ways would  soon  become  comparatively  deserted,  and 
nsed  only  by  the  most  opulent  classes.  On  the  Great 
Western,  the  Company  might  charge  from  London  to 
Bristol,  3Cs.  on  every  passenger;  but  even  in  first  class 
carriages  they  do  not  find  it  to  be  their  interest  to  charge 
more  than  30s.;  for  the  second  class,  208.;  but  even 
those  fares,  go  much  below  what  the  law  permits  them 
to  receive,  were  ineffectual  in  securing  a  complete 
monopoly,  as  the  old  coaches,  whose  regular  fares  were 


only  12s.  and  Us.,  still  conthraed  on  the  raad,  and  ia 

drive  them  off  it  was  necessary  to  carry  third  class  paa- 
sengers  at  12s.  6d.;  this  of  course  succeeded.  The  case 
was  the  same  with  the  London  and  Birmingham  and 
other  great  railways,  which  at  the  oommeBeemeat  car- 
ried only  first  and  second  class  paaaeBgers,  bat  oon- 
menced  running  tliird-claes  tndns  when  they  found  Oat 
their  monopoly  would  be  incomplete  without  them. 
From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  interference 
of  the  legislature  in  respect  to  the  tolls  and  fares  of  the 
Companies,  have  been  without  any  practical  utility.  .  . 

.  .  .  High  fares  must  ever  be  the  result  of  the  present 
system;  that  is  to  say,  high  compared  vitk  the  ooat  o/ 
tranim%$$um ;  for  however  low  the  latter  may  be,  it  does 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  charges  made  to 
the  public.  The  only  point  of  oonsideiation  vritii  the 
Directors,  is  to  fix  the  fcres  at  that  rate  which  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  profit  to  the  shareholders;  and  aeoord- 
ingly  they  adapt  the  sliding  scale  vrithin  certain  limits, 
moving  up  and  down  until  they  either  have  or  ooneeive 
they  have  hit  the  exact  point  that  will  best  pay,  withont 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  wants  or  wishes  of  the 
public.  The  Grand  Juncticm  lately,  though  paying  10 
per  cent,  on  its  capital,  raised  its  fares  27  per  cent.;  the 
Company  may,  perhaps,  gain  ons  psr  oort.  by  the  advance ; 
even  that  is  doubtfiil :  but  supposing  such  to  be  the  case, 
what  a  loss  and  inconvenience  the  pnbho  are  put  to  tot 
the  attainment  of  such  a  comparatively  paltry  result ! 
The  Company  gain  but  the  twenty-seventh  part  of  that 
which  they  are  enabled  to  take  from  the  community. 

Thus  the  experiments  of  the  Directors  on  many  of 
the  lines,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  bett  pojfing  rate, 
occasion  continual  fluctuation  in  the  fares ;  and 
the  convenience  to  the  public  in  the  nnmber  of  pas- 
sengers conveyed  is  an  element  never  taken  into 
consideration.  Nor,  indeed,  is  such  disinterested 
benevolence  to  be  expected.  It  is  more  convenient 
to  receive  a  shilling  from  five  hundred  persons, 
than  sixpence  from  a  thousand  ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  higher  rate  is  preferred,  though  it  yield 
no  more  profit  to  the  shareholders.  The  principle 
is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Blackwall  Railway, 
which,  with  aU  its  shifts  and  thrift  (and  we  shonld 
say  because  of  them)  does  not  thrive.  When  the 
flares  on  that  line  were  raised  last  year,  the  receipts 
fell  oflF  16  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  passengers 
41  per  cent. 

It  formed  no  business  of  the  Directors  to  refer  io  the 
loss  inflicted  on  the  public  to  a  still  greater  extent  than 

that  incurred  by  the  Company _  The  Bhiek- 

wall  is  given  merely  as  an  instance  of  what  is  constantly 
occurring  on  all  railways,  until  the  Directors  Ibr  the 
time-being  are  satisfied  that  they  are  charging  Uie  highest 
paying  fares.  The  capabilities  of  a  raUway  for  convey- 
ing goods  and  passengers  are  almost  unlimited;  and  it 
wonld  be  difficult  to  say  what  number  might  be  convey- 
ed during  eight  weeks  on  the  Blackwall;  but  even  with- 
out the  slightest  alteration  being  made  in  any  of  Uie  pre- 
sent arrangements  of  the  Company,  either  as  to  power 
of  machinery,  increase  in  the  number  of  oairia^e^  or 
{frequency  of  trips,  more  than  a  million  oonld  be  eon- 
veyed  in  eight  weeks  :  the  carriages  which  mn  back  and 
forward  every  quarter  of  an  hour  between  London  and 
Blackwall  and  the  intermediate  stations,  earry  about  50 
pers(ms  on  an  avenge  each  trip,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  is  ao^le  acoommodation  for  more  than  ten  tunes 
that  number.  Here,  then,  is  an  enormous  waste  of 
power  that  should  be  usefuUy  employed  for  the  public 
good  ;  250  indiriduals,  who  now  must  plod  their  way 
backwards  and  forwards  on  foot  along  the  line,Bigfatb« 
added  to  those  50,  withont  any  extra  expwse,  all  «f 
whom  would  be  happy  to  avail  tlmnsetves  of  the  railway 
were  the  fares  as  low  as  what  they  might  be.  Here, 
then,  is  illustrated  the  great  evil  of  the  present  system ; 
Iht  intereiU  of  the  public  are  meter  for  a  moment  conn- 
dered  by  railway  proprietor*, 
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It  b  MAnsely  to  be  expected  that  railway  proprie- 
iots  should,  more  than  other  men,  consider  the 
mere  interests  of  the  public,  though  this  makes  it 
the  more  necessary  for  the  public  to  attend  to  its 
own  interest.  In  no  more  glaring  and  obnoxious 
way  is  the  selfishness  of  railway  companies  dis- 
played than  in  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  trarellers,  or  of  those  who 
find  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  both  comparative 
Comfort,  or  luxury  and  vanity,  to  economy,  by 
tising  the  third-class  trains.  And  this  also  holds, 
in  a  less  degree,  of  the  second-class  trains.  By  eveiy 
expedient,  and  even  by  trick,  travellers  are  forced,  if 
possible,  into  the  most  expensive  trains.  The  fares 
by  railway  are,  on  several  of  the  lines,  as  those  from 
London  to  Birmingham  and  Bristol,  higher  than  the 
old  coach  fares.  To  Bristol  there  was  a  regular 
daily  coach  at  208.  inside,  and  12b.  outside  ;  and 
now  the  fare  is  SOs.  by  the  first-class  carriages, 
ftnd  20s.  by  the  second.  To  show  how  passengers 
are  thirled  to  the  dearest  mode  of  conveyance,  we 
shall  again  quote. 

TIm  Onmd  Joootion  may  be  taken  as  an  example,  as 
it  is  a  section  of  the  great  line  of  oommunioation  between 
the  metropolis  and  midland  counties  and  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland.  This  railway  runs  six  trains 
t>er  day  each  way,  and  of  these  only  two  carry  second- 
class  passengers ;  <me  of  which  is  at  the  rather  early 
hour,  for  general  convenience,  of  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  other  at  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon.  The 
other  fonr  trains  carry  exclusively  first-class  pasEengers 
at  £1,  68.,  and  £1,  7s.  6d.,  so  that  travellers  arriving  at 
Birmingham  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  must  either 
remain  until  half-past  foor  before  they  can  continue 
their  journey  by  a  second-class  train;  or,  should  they 
arrire  after  that  hour,  remain  until  the  next  morning. 
It  was  very  different  under  the  old  coach  system ;  even 
the  mail  coaches  carried  as  many  outside  as  they  did 
inside,  and  the  ordinary  coaches  double  or  treble  as 
many.  At  any  time  of  the  day  the  passenger  could 
start  bom  Birmingham  for  Liverpool,  or  vice  vend,  pay- 
ing no  more  than  128.  or  Hs. ;  whilst  now,  to  avoid  de- 
tention, he  must  pay  double  that  sum,  or  submit  to  the 
inconvenience  and  delay  of  having  his  journey  interrupted 
for  six,  eight,  or  twelve  hours,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
the  second-class  fares  there  is  an  advance  of  nearly  50 
per  cent,  on  the  old  outside  coach  places. 

This  plan  of  having  a  first-class  train  on  one  railway 
to  meet  the  next  train  of  another,  wori»,  as  might  be 
expected,  well  ibr  the  proprietors,  when  it  can  be  well 
carried  ont.  It  is  found  better  [by  passengers]  to  sub- 
mit to  necessity,  pay  the  increased  fare,  and  pass  on. 
The  Grand  Junction  has  carried  out  this  scheme  more 
fhlly  than  most  other  railways ;  and  has  consequently 
paid  better  dividends.  It  has  also,  within  the  last  few 
years,  increased  its  tvtee  on  all  classes  tiom  20  to  30 
per  cent. 

There  are  other  means  of  coercing  third-class 
passengers,  and  compelling  them  to  draw  their 
slender  purses  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors. 

The  object  is  attained  in  a  variety  of  ways :  by  hav- 
ing but  one  train  in  the  day,  as  on  the  Birmin^iain  and 
Gmnd  Junction ;  by  starting  at  the  most  inconvenient 
honrs,  as  on  the  Great  Western,  together  with  being 
detained  a  long  time  (m  the  read,  subject  to  every 
speoies  of  inattention  and  neglect :  such  are  the  genetml 
features  of  thbd-class  railway  travelling.  On  some 
railways  the  porters  are  not  permitted  to  assist "  wagon  " 
passengers,  as  they  are  oontenptnonsly  called,  with  their 
Inggage,  or  in  any  other  way  which  they  might  require. 
On  no  railway  in  the  kingdom  is  the  system  of  subject- 
ing third-class  passengers  to  every  possible  diseowTort, 
in  order  to  compel  them  to  travel  by  a  higher  class  train, 
carried  ont  to  a  greater  extent  than  on  the  Great  West- 
ern.    The  directors  of  this  railway  clang  widi  great 


pertinacity  to  the  plan  of  putting  third-class  passeag tn 
next  to  the  engine  and  tender,  even  after  the  danger  of 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  had  been  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody  but  themselves.  To  such  an  ex< 
tent  did  the  virtuous  indignation  of  one  of  these  directors 
proceed  against  those  third-class  passengers  whom  ha 
thonght  should  not  be  there,  that  he  mooted  the  pro* 
position  of  employing  sweeps  to  go  in  amongst  thon^ 
and  thus  effectually  drive  out  every  man  or  woman  who 
should  find  it  in  any  way  disagreeable  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  those  gentiy ;— but,  indeed,  there  has  been  no 
occasion  to  proceed  to  such  extreme  measures,  the  olyeot 
has  been  otherwise  as  effectually  obtained. 

It  appears  to  be  the  studied  purpose  of  the 
Directors  on  this  line  to  make  third-class  travel* 
ling  as  uncomfortable  as  is  possible  upon  any  rail- 
way, where  jolting  is  impracticable.  An  admirable 
leading  article  is  quoted  from  The  Timet  on  the 
subject.  To  The  Timet  the  author  says — **  The 
poor  of  this  country  are  indebted  for  the  possibility 
of  travelling  at  all  on  raU  ways."  The  Timet,  after 
ahowing  tlie  inconveniencies  and  positive  hardship 
to  which  poor  travellers  on  the  Great  Western 
line  are  subjected  by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
Directors,  comes  to  the  main  poin^— the  necessity 
of  a  superintending  control  over  the  irresponable 
power  of  the  Boards— and  remarks — 

The  French,  who  are  now  following  out  the  system  id 
railways  extensively,  are  provided  against  these  de- 
ficiencies, should  they  wise,  in  a  mnch  better  manner 
than  we  are  at  home :  because  the  Government  of  tiiat 
country  having  identified  itself  in  close  alliance  witll 
these  undertakings,  by  affording  assistance  in  a  pecuni- 
ary point  of  view,  have  the  superior  right  of  interfering 
without  encountering  the  condemnation  of  that  part  of 
the  public  who  may  be  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  supremacy  of  railway  directorates  against  such  sn* 
pervision.  It  is  a  favourite  expression  among  our  Hill* 
way  interest,  and  one  that  certainly  has  once  or  twice 
occasioned  strong  opposition  against  the  inspeeti<m  of 
the  Board  of  Tnde  in  these  matters,  vis.,  that  the 
Government  having,  in  the  first  instance,  refused  all  re- 
sponsibility, and  allowed  private  capitalists  to  snrmonnt 
the  difficulties  which  these  undertakings  presented,  ought 
now  not  to  provoke  or  desire  an  immediate  connexion 
with  their  management.  But  the  great  answer  to  all 
this  is,  that  where  the  safety  or  convenience  of  the 
public  is  concerned,  there  the  Government  have  the 
power  of  inspection,  and  will  exercise  it  for  their  benefit. 

So  concludes  The  Timet;  but  the  author  of  the  pam- 
phlet pursues  and  attempts  to  solve  the  difficulty : — 

How  can  the  Government  compel  Railway  Companies 
to  adopt  any  measures  that  the  latter  may  consider 
detrimental  to  their  interests,  without  giving  them  re- 
muneration I  A  bargain  was  made  with  Uiese  great 
Companies  to  carry  passengers  at  34d.  per  mile  ;  it  is  only 
within  the  last  couple  of  years,  for  their  own  interest, 
that  they  carried  third-class  passengers  at  1 4d.  per  mile : 
they  might  abolish  "  wagons  "  altogether  to-morrow  if 
they  thought  proper.  They  adopt  the  system  of  annoy- 
ance to  tUrd-olass  passengers  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  them  into  better  carriages,  and  that  they  do  gain 

by  it  uiere  can  be  no  doubt The  London 

and  Birmingham  Company  state  in  their  report,  that  the 
mileage  on  their  Une,  for  the  last  half-year,  was,  for  the 
first  class,  11,043,463,  second  12,192,051,  and  for  the 
third  only  2,140,705  miles.  Now,  when  we  compare 
this  account  vrith  otiier  railways,  where,  firom  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  directors  find  it  necessary  to  give 
greater  accommodation  to  the  poorer  class  of  travellers, 
we  then  find,  that  instead  of  their  not  constituting  more 
than  a  fifth  or  a  tenth  of  the  aggregate  number,  they 
frequently  amount  to  two-thirds  or  three-faurths.  When 
a  railway  has  secured  to  itself  the  exclusive  conveyance 
of  passengers,  it  raises  its  third-class  fares  as  well  aa 
others  to  the  highest  point  it  can  do  so  with  safety;  the 
only  check  on  one  side  being  the  fear  of  driving  tbv 
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pnUio  to  some  imgulw  or  chance  mode  of  oonyenooe, 
and  on  the  other,  their  inability  to  pay  the  (kre.  Within 
the  last  twelTemontha,  the  Onnd  Jnnetion  haa  raised 
its  tliird-class  &res  27  per  cent. :  shoald  a  Airther  ad- 
vance be  fonnd  profitable,  it  will  of  coarse  be  made. 

The  autlior  of  the  pamphlet  is  far  from  wishing 
to  invade  the  rights  of  prirate  property,  even  to 
benefit  the  genenl  interest.  He  would  keep  the 
■ame  good  faith  with  the  public  Carrier  as  with 
the  public  Creditor ;  yet  he  contends  that  the  sys- 
tem adopted  is  bad,  and  should  be  improved  by  the 
kneanshe  points  out ;  first  maltingdne  compensation 
to  the  parties  interested,  and  also  obtaiidng  their 
consent.  He  cites  an  article  from  The  EdiiAurgh 
Review,  in  which  the  snbject  is  viewed  in  the 
broadest  light,  and  the  bad  consequences  of  hasty 
le^^tion  clearly  demonstrated  : — 

^  The  immediate  effeist  of  the  establishment  of  a  rail- 
Vay  is  to  invest  the  proprietors  with  a  monopoly  of  the 
closest  kind ;  to  extinguish  instantaaeonsly  and  effeotn- 
ally  all  competition,  and  to  place  the  community,  in 
some  of  its  most  important  eoncems,  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  indiTidoals,  endned  by  no  motive  of  action  bat 
their  own  selfishness,  swayed  by  every  gost  of  prejndiee 
and  passion,  and  too  often  as  profoundly  ignorant  of 
even  their  own  real  iaterest  as  they  are  exclusively  de- 
voted to  its  advancement."  .  .  .  .  "  Most  eonfident 
bre  we  Uiat  the  legislature  aeted  vrith  no  little  blindness 
in  confiding  the  monopoly  of  eoncems  so  important  as 
the  avenues  of  pnblio  communication  to  the  uncontrolled 
possession  of  private  capitalists.  When  we  see  the  lavish 
expenditure  incurred  in  works  of  this  deaeription ;  when 
we  see  enormous  sums  awarded  to  landed  proprieton, 
not  as  a  compensation  for  property  iiqnred,  bnt  as  a 
bribe  for  tlmir  cODonrrenee  in  projeets  firom  which  none 
-will  benefit  more  largely  than  themselves ;  when  we  see 
the  shameful  waste  of  money  in  fictitious  contests  be- 
tween opposing  lines  got  up  by  speculating  and  scheming 
proprietors,  before  an  act  of  inoorporat^n  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  when  we  remember  that  this  cost  of  oon- 
struotioD,  this  extortion  of  proprietors,  this  harvest  of 
projectors,  most  all  eventually  swell  tiie  tare  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  passenger,  and  so  ttx  throw  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  intercourse,  we  cannot  bnt  regret  that  the 
state  has  not  adopted  measures  to  reduce  expenses 
which  will  ultimately  be  saddled  on  the  community. 
And  when,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  tiie  original  est^- 
lishing  of  a  railway,  we  observe  the  despotism  already 
exereised  by  its  proprieton  over  the  pockets,  the  time, 
the  convenience,  and  the  safety  of  the  pnblio  submitted 
to  their  caprice  ;  when  we  find  faros  raised  to  the 
utmost  that  the  public  will  consent  to  pay,  the  rate  of 
travelling  entirely  incommensurate  with  the  speed  the 
country  might  reasonably  expect ;  when  we  see  the 
press  teeming  with  instances  of  negligence  the  most 
gross,  regulations  the  most  capricious  and  unjust,  we 
deeply  lament  that  a  matter  so  peculiarly  of  public 
moment  has  not,  firom  the  first,  been  nuide  a  national 
concern." 

Onr  laisterfaire  system  is  then  contrasted  with 
that  of  Belgium,  where  the  government  has  taken 
the  pnblic  means  of  communication  entirely  into 
its  own  hands.  No  one  objects  to  the  government 
assuming  the  sole  power  of  the  Post-office,  but 
why  then  to  the  transmissi(«  of  travellers  and  of  all 
kinds  of  goods  as  well  as  letters  and  small  parcels  ? 

It  is  a  pregnant  fact  that,  with  all  the  powers  of 
steam  to  aid  us,  travelling  is  in  general  no  cheaper 
now  than  it  was  twenty  years  since.  Time  alone 
is  saved,  and  that  is  much,  though  it  need  not  pre- 
clude other  advantages.  Time  may  be  much  money 
to  a  first  or  second  class  traveller,  but  it  is  of  little 
or  no  value  to  a  poor  man  travelling,  perhaps,  in 
quest  of  employment,  which  will  yield  him  little 


when  obtained.  The  ftnthor'B  plan  of  R^vray 
Reform,  by  government  buying  up  on  an  equitsbk 
principle  the  entire  property,  is  too  complicated 
and  full  of  details  and  calculations  to  be  exhibited 
in  our  pages.  We  refer  for  it  to  the  pamphlet.  It 
is  enough,  in  one  important  province,  that  he  oon- 
templates  increasing  the  profits  of  all  railways  by 
tiie  very  satisfactory  means  of  reducing  the  rates 
of  travelling,  and  thus  increasing  the  number  of 
passengers.  The  present  fares  from  Dnblin  to 
Kingstown  are,  for  third-dass  passengers,  leaa  than 
a  &rthing  a  mUe,  and  the  concern  prospers  ;  while 
that  of  Black  wall,  with  all  its  changes,  langnishes, 
and  has  oocarioned  great  loss  to  the  shareholders. 
Of  this  short  line,  whidi  may  be  called  bnt  a  kmg 
street,  or  at  most  an  outiet  from  London,  it  is  justly 
remariced. 

The  fures  on  it  can  scarcely  be  redaeed  too  low,  an 
important  fitct  which  its  Directors  have  yet  to  leaia. 
They  have  tried  all  sorts  of  experiments  except  the  rig^ 
one,  and  that  is,  very  low  fares.  The  fares  that  vriU 
probably  pay  them  best  are  2d.  and  3d.  between  Blai^- 
wall  and  London,  and  Id.  and  2d.  for  the  short  stations, 
vrith  the  Cues  doubled  on  Sunday.  Let  them  try  tiiat 
scale  for  a  month,  and  they  may  possibly  find  their 
affiiirs  in  a  somewhat  better  situation. 

The  Blackwall  is  gaining  about  £100  per  week  by  a 
rtduction  of  SO  per  cent. ;  a  farther  reduction'of  SO  per 
oent.  might  be  safely  made,  vrithout  the  fear  of  inenrriBg 
any  loss. 

The  Dublin  and  Kingstown,  by  adopting  the  "  half 
fhrthing  "  principle,  which  is  a  reduction  of  about  80  per 
cent.,  have  raised  their  dividends  from  4  to  5  per  cenL 

The  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  by  reducing  their  feres 
70  per  cent.,  have  considerably  improved  their  aflUrs. 

On  many  railvrays  the  resnlt,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
be  the  same :  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  for  in- 
stance, have  but  two  classes,  the  highest  class  6s.  6d., 
and  the  lowest  4s.  6d.  I  doubt  very  much  if  then 
would  be  any  loss  inenrred  by  changing  them  to  28.  6d., 
and  Is.  6d.,  and  adding  a  third-class  train  at  Is. 

A  reduction  of  70  per  cent,  on  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham B^lway  would  probably,  on  the  c<mtrary,  le- 
dure  their  receipts  by  £150,000  per  annum. 

The  receipts  on  most  of  the  great  leading  lines  would 
prolMU>ly  suffer  in  a  proportionate  degree. 

The  loss  of  nearly  a  million  from  the  present 
amountof  receipts  might,it  is  estimated,accrue  over 
the  whole  country  ;  bnt  let  us  look  to  the  counter^ 
balandng  advantages,  supposing  tlie  wiiole  of  the 
railways  were  managed  by  the  government : — they 
are  such  as  to  extinguish  the  nominal  loss. 

Before  sweeping  away  half  a  hundred  boards  of  di- 
rectors, and  iJong  with  them  their  thousand  and  one 
diversified  and  coveting  laws  and  by-laws,  ordinances, 
rules,  and  regulations,  together  witit  the  "  comnutteea 
of  investigation,"  and  their  ponderous  reports,  we  must 
first  settle  who  are  to  be  their  snocessors.  Under  what 
system  should  the  ndlways  be  managed  <  I  believe  the 
best  system  would  be  that  which  would  approach  near- 
est to  that  of  our  own  post-offiee.  One  individaal  of 
rank  and  talent,  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  to  have 
the  sole  muiagement,  responsible,  of  eonrse,  to  the  go- 
vernment and  the  country  fbr  the  due  perfomuuiee  of 
his  duty;  or  perhaps,  what  would  be  better,  as  tin 
Board  it  Trade  was  lately  constituted,  the  prerident  m 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  vice-president  in  the  Hooae 
of  Commons. 

I  would  propose  fonr  classes  of  passeagei*  :— 
The  first  class  one  penny  per  mile. 
The  second  class  three  ferthings  per  mile, 
to  travel  by  the  same  tr^,  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  per 
hour,  stoppages  included. 

The  ttiird  class  one  hali^eMiy  per  mile. 
The  fourth  class  one  tething  per  jitiie, 
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id  tnfel  hy  the  MMi  trsiu),  tt  the  r&te  of  15  milei  per 
hour,  stoppages  included,  and  be  despatched  twice  a 
day,  at  the  most  ooDTenient  hours  for  the  poorer  classes. 

The  slower  rate  of  travelling  is  to  save  the  tear 
and  wear  caused  by  friction,  and  the  higher  price 
is  to  go  to  the  account  of  increased  speed,  all 
the  carriages  being  made  comfortable.  Although 
the  rate  of  mileage  is  thus  reduced  for  all  classes  of 
travellers,  and  consequently  the  gross  receipts,  it 
is  not  imagined  by  our  author  that  any  burthen 
'Will  fall  upon  the  public  revenue  from  Uiis  reduc- 
tion, while  the  lower  rates  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
whole  travelling  population.  The  practicability 
of  the  author's  scheme  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Row- 
land Hill's  admirable  plan  of  Post-office  reform, 
which,  it  is  bythe  wayincidentallystated,can  never 
be  completely  carried  out  until  the  Railways,  like 
the  Post-office,  shall  become  public  property. 

Whatever  advantages  the  public  would  derive  from 
the  complete  carrying  out  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan  of  Fost- 
ofBce  reform,  and  no  doubt  they  would  be  very  great,  a 
greater  saorifice  of  revenne  wonld  be  necessarily  invol- 
ved than  the  government  would  be  willing  to  concede. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  railways  belonged  to  govern- 
ment, not  only  would  the  country  be  saved  what  it  at 
present  pays  fbr  the  transmission  of  mails,  but  be  en- 
abled to  carry  out  Mr.  Hill's  reforms  to  their  taU  ex- 
tent. 

The  change  which  I  propose  is  to  some  extent,  al- 
though but  in  a  limited  degree,  analogous  to  that  of  Mr. 
Bowlaad  Hill's  Post-offlce  reform.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  the  difference  in  principle  on  which  they  are 
founded,  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed, 
and  how  far  the  results  attending  the  one  can  be  regard- 
ed as  a  test  for  the  sucoess  or  non-success  of  the  other 
in  a  financial  point  of  view. 

First.  In  Mr.  Hill's  plan,  the  postage  was  rednced  to 
ont-ritA  of  what  it  formerly  had  been,  and  the  decrease 
to  the  revenue  in  consequence  amounted  to  £900,000. 
In  the  railway  reform  which  I  propose,  the  reduction  is 
only  to  ont-third,  and  the  decrease  in  the  receipts  fh>m 
the  railways  I  have  estimated  at  a  million  sterling. 

Second.  Mr.  Hill's  plan,  in  the  important  matter  of 
finance,  has  fallen  considerably  short  of  what  vras  anti- 
cipated, by  having  adopted  the  fixed-duty  principle, 
instead  of  a  graduated  scale,  which  I  believe  would  have 
been  most  advantageous  in  this  ease,  whatever  it  may 
be  in  others. 

We  cannot  concur  in  this  opinion  ;  and  at  all 
erents  it  does  not  bear  on  the  question  under  dis- 
cnssion.  There  is,  as  the  author  contends,  a  total 
difference  between  the  case  of  Railways  and  the 
Post-office,  so  far  as  revenue  is  involved. 

By  Post-offlce  reform,  the  deficiency  of  £900,000  in 
the  receipts  is  a  direct  loss  to  the  revenne,  and  has  to  be 
met  with  direct  taxation  to  that  amount ;  by  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  railway  reform,  the  revenue  does  not  suffer 
to  the  amount  of  a  single  fiuihing.  The  revenue  which 
the  railway  yields  to  vie  government  is  about  £200,000: 
not  only  is  that  item  left  untouched  in  the  expenditure, 
but  the  amount  paid  by  the  Post-office  is  dedncted  from 
the  reeeipts ;  the  goremnunt  mmld  but  Iok  in  ffeet  by 
redtued  eharga  ttiat  it  Kould  oUterviite  gain  by  eontinu- 
i»g  the  present  ratei. 

But  the  reasoning  which  is  meant  to  establish 
this  proposition  is  too  elaborate  for  our  limits,  nor 
are  we  sure  of  its  accuracy.  Among  the  contem- 
plated economical  advantages  to  the  public  would 
be  the  perfect  working  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's 
plan  ;  the  free  transmission  of  the  maUs  to  every 
village  and  hamlet ;  of  paupers  to  their  parishes 
and  onions ;  th^  cheap  conveyance  of  troops,  pub- 
lie  offifera,  %n4  of  nil  kinds  of  roilltaiy  and  Pfn^ 


stores.  To  effect  all  this,  it  is  pro|)osed  that  go- 
vernment shall  become  possessed  of  all  tlie  railway 
property  in  the  kingdom,  by  converting  the  shares 
into  three  per  cent,  stock,  at  the  rate  of  £106  stock 
for  every  £100  worth  of  railway  property. 

This  rate,  at  the  present  price  of  consols,  wonld  be  very 
high ;  but  as  a  matter  of  justice,  good  policy,  and  expe- 
diency, it  ought  to  be  Ugh. 

Some  proprietors  would  think  the  rate  not  nearly 
high  enough,  while  others  would  most  gladly  grasp 
at  it.  Another,  a  great  moral  advantage  contem- 
plated, b  annihilating  a  new  and  fertile  source  of 
corrupting  and  ruinous  speculation.  The  ruinous 
consequences  of  depreciation  of  railway  shares  are 
even  less  unfavourable  to  habits  of  prudence  and 
sober  industry  than  are  unexpected  great  rises  in 
the  value  of  railway  property,  tempting  men  to  far- 
ther gambling. 

It  is  thus  the  plain  honest  man  becomes  a  "  confirmed 
speculator ;"  he  gives  himself  cieditforgreat  foresight  for 
what  was  in  effect,  so  far  as  be  was  ooneemed,  mero 
chance.  His  foresight  may  not  be  so  aoate  the  next  time; 
and,  after  going  through  all  the  variations  of  good  and 
evil  success,  the  result  is  generally  the  same  with  him  ai 
most  other  commercial  gamblers — bankruptcy.  I  be- 
lieve nothing  can  be  more  pernicious,  more  destructive 
of  the  moral  and  industrious  habits  of  a  people,  than 
snbjeeting  ftem  to  such  influences :  in  the  present  case 
a  property  worth  npwards  of  sixty  millions  sterling  is 
oontinnaUy  being  operated  on  by  two  interested  parties, 
and  its  price  in  the  market  raised  or  lowered  as  may 
suit  the  interests  of  the  more  powerfhl  party.  How  much 
better  would  it  be  for  those  who  have  made  bonAMt 
investments  if  they  were  drawing  a  eertahi  interest  ftom 
a  comparatively  anfluetnating  capital  than  inouning 
their  present  risks,  which  may  one  day  end  in  their  ruin. 

In  a  great  commercial  country  like  this,  specnlative 
dealings  and  time-bargains  will  always  be  going  on  to  a 
great  extent ;  but  it  onght  to  be  the  object  of  govern- 
ment to  confine  their  evil  influence,  so  &r  as  possible,  to 
the  class  of  penons  who  originate  them,  and  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  honest  man  being  iojored  by  the  knavish 
transactions  of  others.  ,     ,.  .    . 

Having  enumerated  the  coAimercial  and  political 
advantages  of  his  plan,  in  free  and  extended  in- 
tercourse between  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom — in  the 
saving  of  the  enormous  and  most  valuable  power 
going  every  day  to  mute  in  the  grasp  of  monopoly, 
and  which,  if  well  directed,  might  give  the  same 
facility  to  the  transmission  of  persons  as  of  letters 
by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  thrice-blessed  reform,  the 
author  thus  proceeds — 

Great  as  those  political  and  commercial  advantages 
would  be,  the  social  and  moral  advantages  would  be 
still  greater.  The  barrier  would  be  removed  that  sepa- 
rates man  flrom  man.  That  which  is,  in  itself,  and  must 
ever  be,  a  monopoly,  wonld  be  converted  ftwn  the  sordid 
vehicle  of  gain  to  the  noblest  instrument  that  science  ever 
invented,  or  philanthropy  employed,  in  extending  and 
promotiiv;  the  happiness  of  numkind.  If  it  be  a  bless- 
ing that  man  should  be  enabled  to  go  abroad  and  behold 
the  works  of  his  Maker;  if  it  be  a  blessing  that  the 
sickly  artisan,  pent  up  in  the  densely-populated  city,  or 
inhaling  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  crowded 
manufactory,  have  it  within  his  power  to  use  a  short 
interval  snatched  fVom  labour  in  renovating  his  worn- 
down  f^ame ;  if  it  be  a  blessing  that  friend  should  meet 
fHend,  who  are  divided  tnm  each  other,  though  not, 
perhaps,  fifty  miles  apart,  as  effectually  as  though  th» 
Atlantic  roUed  between  them  ;  if,  in  a  word,  it  would  be  a 
blessing  that  time  and  space  for  all  practical  purposes 
of  oommunieatlott  diOBld  be  annihilated,  and  that  man, 
flying  as  it  were  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  should  enjov 
to  the  ftdlest  extent  every  happiness  and  ooafliirt  whielt 
»he  eeoDomy  and  nfiittj  V  tW»  WPile  of  truvelUiig  «»« 
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confer;  if  all  these  be  blessings,  they  ar«  within  the 
reach  of  the  people  of  thii  country. 

The  adoption  of  the  proposed  plan  would  do  iqjas- 
tice  to  no  man.  It  would  not  diminish  any  branch 
«f  direct  rerenne,  but  increase  many  branches  indi- 
i«ctty;  aod  aa  it  is  detrimental  to  no  partieolar  in- 
terest, nor  eanbe  offonsive  to  the  prejudices  of  any 
party,  it  should  be  adopted. 

If  we  look  abroad  to  other  eomitriea,  we  find  that  they 
•re  far  in  adraoea  of  ns,  in  the  mode  and  maimer  of 
establishing  and  conducting  their  railways.  Belgium  we 
hare  already  noticed ;  the  goTemments  of  France,  Aus- 
tria, Ruffiia,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  the  German  States, 
kare  considered  them  undertakings  of  such  paramount 
importance,  as  either  to  haTe  them  oonstmcted  for  the 
■tate,  or  giro  etery  enoonragement  to  the  capitalist 
on  condition  of  a  very  low  tariff  being  fixed. 

The  author  then  suggests  that  his  plan  might 
he  made  trial  of  by  the  government  purchasing  one 
railway,  say  the  Blackwall  line,  and  at  once  re- 
ducing the  fares  to  a  half  oi  to  a  third  of  the  pre- 
sent rates,  and  proceeds — 

If  it  is  found  tiiat  people  can  travel  on  that  railway 
at  one-third  of  iriiat  they  pay  at  present,  that  nobody  it 
a  loser,  and  everybody  a  gidner  by  the  change,  try  an- 
other, ib»  Liverpool  and  Manchester ;  let  that  railway 
be  open  to  the  public,  which  it  is  not  yet,  except  in  Ua 
same  manner  that  the  London  Tavern  is — let  the  fares 
by  the  first-class  trains  be  2s.  6d.  and  Is.  8d.,  and  by 
the  second-class  trains,  la.  3d.  and  8d. ;  if  the  second 
experiment  succeed,  a  final  one  might  be  made  on  the 
London  and  Birmingham 

It  is  proved  fh>m  the  returns  of  two  railways,  the 
Glasgow  and  Greenock,  and  Dublin  and  Kingstown,  the 
proprietors  of  which  have  adopted  a  very  low  scale  of 
ttm,  that,  the  increase  of  passengers  has  more  thao 
Bade  up  for  the  reduction  in  charges. 

With  the  description  of  the  railways  we  shall 
not  interfere,  though  it  gives  value  to  the  pamph- 
let ;  nor  yet  with  the  tables  showing  the  fluctua- 
tions in  ibe  prices  of  shares,  or  the  statistical  and 
Parliamentary  returns;  but  we  warmly  recom- 
mend the  whole  of  the  voluminous  pamphlet  to 
public  consideration.    Much,  if  not  the  whole, 


of  the  scheme  propounded,  and  many  of  the  re- 
forms suggested  or  hinted  at,  are  as  practical  at 
they  must  be  found  useful. 

It  ^ives  us  pleasure  to  notice  that  the  Edinboigh 
and  Glasgow  Railway  is  not  only,  as  we  were 
already  aware,  one  of  the  best  formed  and  most 
liberally  conducted  in  the  kingdom,  bat  was, 
from  the  date  of  opening,  one  of  the  safest  and 
cheapest.  Even  the  author  of  Railway  Reform 
allows  that  the  rates  are  "very  moderate,"  and 
the  accommodation  afforded  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
public  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  there  are  on  this 
line  three  times  the  number  of  third-claas  than 
of  second  class  passengers,  while  on  many  of  the 
English  lines,  the  numbers  are  exactly  in  an  in- 
verse proportion.  There  is  an  extra  train  for  third 
class  passengers  at  six  am.,  where  the  fare  is 
2s.  6d.,  or  nearly  three  times  less  than  is  paid  by 
third-class  passengers  on  some  of  the  English  rail- 
ways. This  Company  have,  however,  been  kept 
in  check  by  the  Canal,  which  is  nearly  panllcl  to 
their  line  ;  and  no  doubt  they  find  their  acoonnt  in 
the  low  rate,  which  gives  an  increased  number  of  pas- 
sengers. It  is  about  leven  times  as  costly  to  poor 
people  to  travel  on  the  railway  from  Manchester 
to  Liverpool  as  from  Glasgow  to  Greenock ;  but 
the  Liverpool  company  receive  10  per  cent,  on  their 
capital. 

Without  being  prepared  to  go  all  at  once  the 
fall  length  of  the  author  of  Railvxa^  Reforai,  evetf 
one  must  admit  that  some  degree  of  legislative  in- 
terference is  imperatively  called  for ;  and  if  so,  much 
may  be  gained  by  studying  the  facts  and  detail^and 
preliminary  discussion  found  in  this  able  and  well- 
timed  pamphlet.  If  the  public  are  not  vigilant,  it 
will  soon  have  to  contend  against  as  thoroug^y 
consolidated  and  powerful  a  band  of  monopolists  in 
the  public  Carriers,  as  in  the  land  and  sugar  lords. 
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iZmintMeticM  <ff  Syria,  and  PragmenU  <if  a  Journal  and 
LtUert  from  tht  Holy  Land.  By  Lient.-Colonel  E. 
Napier.    2  volumes  12mo.    London :  Newby. 

CoLONBL  Nakbr  Is  One  of  the  sons  of  "the  old  Com- 
modore," and-"  a  true  chip  of  the  old  Mock."  While  at 
home  in  the  antanm  of  1840  on  sick  leave,  his  regiment 
being  at  Gibraltar,  he  received  a  pithy  and  very  laconic 
epistle  tnm  "  the  Governor,"  telling  him  that  he  had 
hoisted  his  broad  pendant  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  bid- 
ding him  ask  leave  to  join  him  there,  as  he  might  be  of  use. 
Leave  was  asked,  and  obtained ;  but  before  the  auxiliary 
reached  St.  Jean'd'Acre,  the  heat  of  the  campaign  was 
over,  and  his  father  ofi'  for  Beyront ; — so  nothing  re- 
mained for  him  save  to  muse  and  moralize,  and  read 
a  lesson  in  this  Quaker-like  fashion  to  Ministers  at  War. 

"  War,  bloody  war,"  may  look  very  pretty  on  paper, 
and* glory"  sounds  very  fine;  but,  to  appreciate  the  ef- 
ftota  of  the  former,  I  would  recommend  Monsieur  Thiers, 
or  my  Lord  Palmerston  to  moraliu  for  an  hour  amidst 
tbo  ftagments  of  Acre,  amusing  themselves  in  the  mean- 
while by  raking  out  the  half-putrid  remains  of  mortality 
fVom  under  the  still  reeking  and  smouldering  rains,  and 
then  see  with  what  <fuilo  they  oonld  either  sit  down  to 
dinner,  or  pen  a  despatch  on  the  subjeot.    ,    ,    ,    , 


As  ire  advanced  towards  the  western  defeneei^  wi 
overtopped  the  casemated  barracks  and  sqnare,  protect- 
ed by  the  line  wall,  and  now  only  tenanted  by  a  few  poor 
Egyptian  women, — who,  huddled  up  in  a  comer,  and 
shrouded  in  their  veils,  appeared  to  be  mourning  over 
their  desolate  condition — ^numerous  carcases  of  donkeys, 
and  a  few  Turkish  soldiers,  who  were  already  qnietiy 
smoking  the  pipe  of  repose 

We  proceeded  to  the  hospital :  here  a  melancholy 
sight  presented  itself.  The  wards  were  filled  with  sick 
and  wounded,  though  in  a  much  cleaner  state  and  better 
order  than  I  could  have  expected;  but  in  the  verandah, 
we  beheld  the  ghastly  sight  of  ten  or  twelve  bodies,  soma 
badly  lacerated,  others  dreadfully  emaciated,  and  under- 
going the  process  of  being  sewed  up  in  canvass,  prepara- 
tory to  burial;  while  one  sturdy  fellow,  with  tDcked-up 
sleeves,  was  busily  employed  in  cleaning  the  corpses.  . 

.  .  .  From  hence  we  proceeded  to  view  the  locality 
of  the  grand  explosion,  which  was  probably  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  garrison  evacuating  the  place;  and  it 
certainly  exceeded  anything  I  oould  have  conocivod 
possible.  For  a  space  of  about  480  yards  in  diameter, 
where  once  stood  tiie  magazine,  all  now  is  bare — the  very 
fhigments  of  stone  and  masonry  appear  as  if  ground  to 
dust  by  the  terrific  shock.  The  only  object  wUch  seems 
to  have  escaped  destmotioB  is  the  stem  of  a  solitary  date 
tree,  whose  "  leaf-crowned  bead,"  still  giaeeAiUy  waves 
amidst  the  surrounding  desolation,  so  forcibly  ntnifested 
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tn  th*  rery  air  we  braathe,  charged  a.<i  it  is  with  the 
efBairia  arising  f^om  the  mouldering  remains  of  poor  hu- 
manity, now  trodden  under  our  feet : — 

And,  oh !  to  see  th'  nnburied  heaps 
On  which  the  lonely  moonlight  Bleeps^ 
The  lerr  Tultniee  turn  »Tiray, 
And  sicken  at  ao  fonl  a  prey. 

And  it  was  certainly  remarkable  that  althongh  hnman 
legs  and  arms  were  to  be  seen  in  abundance  shooting  up 
through  the  dtcombrei,  whilst  the  bodies  of  horses,  camels, 
sod  donkeys,  strewed  the  adjacent  grounds,  not  even  one 
of  those  scavengers  of  the  East,  the  half  wild  and  wan- 
dering dog  of  the  bazaar,  was  to  be  seen  partaking  of  the 
genial  feast.  The  effect  of  the  explosion  was  most  awfhl, 
as,  besides  the  elearing  aboTe-mentioned,  it  forced  part  of 
the  battlements  into  the  fosse,  and  appeared  to  have 
luted  nih,  bodily,  several  towers  of  the  most  solid  construc- 
tion.   The  mischief  it  occasioned  is  astonnding. 

This  is  dismal  work  at  the  outset ;  bnt  the  reminis- 
cencee  are  rarely  of  this  melancholy  complexion.  They 
are  lively  and  harum-scarum,  and  generally  entertaining, 
•ave  where  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  thinks  it  needful  to 
draw  largely  upon  his  Eastern  learning,  instead  of  eon- 
tenting  himself  with  relating  his  own  adventures  and 
observations,  which  are  much  more  racy  than  his  reading. 
He  joined  the  Commodore  at  Beyrout;  and  had  a  rather 
eold  reception  from  Sir  Charles  Smith,  the  military  com- 
mander. But  orders  speedily  arrived  from  head-quarters, 
appointing  him  Assistant  Adjutant-General  to  the  British 
Force  in  Syria ;  and  he  rsmamed  at  Beyrout,  in  com- 
fortable winter-quarters,  with  a  pleasant  native  family, 
amosiDg  himself  in  studying  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  people,  and  in  making  excursions  to  Moont 
Lebanon,  or  visiting  the  Syrian  chiefis;  who  were  nni- 
versally  well-disposed  to  welcome  the  son  of  "the  Qreat 
Commodore,"  the  national  deliverer.  Of  the  moun- 
taineers we  have  this  sketch,  which  is  much  more  to  our 
liking  than  the  elaborate  results  of  the  author's  Eastern 
literary  studies  : — 

If  not  abundance,  at  least  health  and  industry  ap- 
peared to  be  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  hardy  race. 
The  men  employed  in  the  culture  of  their  terraces,  or 
engaged  in  bringing  in  the  mnlberry-leaves  for  the  use 
of  their  silkworms,  were  a  robust  and  flne-Iooking  set  of 
fallows;  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  availing  them- 
aelvea  of  the  privileges  of  Christianity,  were  not  ashamed 
to  show  countenances  invariably  beaming  with  smiles, 
and  often  possessing  no  inconsiderable  slure  of  beauty. 
Hany  presented  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  a  deep 
blue  eye,  shaded  by  locks  of  the  most  raven  hue;  and 
whilst  the  ruddy  tinge  of  health  mantled  their  bronied 
oonntenanoes,  tiieir  fine,  though  often  rather  portly 
figures,  and  npright  carriage,  marked  them  as  the  mo- 
vers and  sisters  of  a  race  of  warriors,  capable,  if  pro- 
perly led,  of  battling  to  the  last  in  the  cause  of  their 
liberty,  rights,  and  independence. 

In  every  cottage  on  whose  threshold  we  set  foot,  the 
welcome  "  Fsddll"  was  prononnoed;  the  rude  but  hos- 
pitable pipe  heartily  tendered;  the  children  crowded 
round  us ;  the  labours  of  the  loom  were  stopped';  and 
wkUst  every  article  of  our  dress  and  appointments  ap- 
peared to  excite  wonder  and  astonishment,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  the  women,  the  expressions  of  admiration 
from  the  latter  were  unbounded  on  seing  their  charms 
fUthfhlly  recorded  by  our  ready  pencils;  and  the  satis- 
fhetion  they  felt  was  vehemently  expressed  by  endless, 
"  Msshallahs  !"  ("  wonderfhl  !"  "  astonishing  !*') 

It  was  long  after  dark  ere,  returning  to  the  convent, 
we  found  the  firiars  assembled  at  their  evening  meal, 
which  we  were  not  sorry  to  partake  of ;  and  iS»  more 
we  were  in  their  company,  the  more  we  were  enabled  to 
see  of  what  a  shrewd,  btelligent  class  of  men,  this 
commnnity  was  composed. 

TUa  nftn  to  »  (Mnniiy  of  Jetqiie,  eoatlating  of 


twelve  brotheni,  who  had  at  this  time  a  very  remarkable 
superior : — 

Padre  Rhyllo  was  by  nation  a  Pole, — ^but  spoke 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Arabic,  with  equal  fluency; 
— ^in  the  prime  of  life,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  with 
a  handsome  countenance,  and  tail  commanding  figure  ; 
— from  the  first  moment  I  saw  him  rein  in  his  horse  oa 
the  beach,  methonght  how  much  better  than  the  monk- 
ish garb,  a  soldier's  dress  would  have  befitted  such  a 
man^ — bnt  when  riding  by  his  side,  on  approaching  the 
battle  ground  of  Boluusef,  he  detailed  Uie  proceedings 
of  the  day,  not  merely  wifli  the  gusto  of  an  amateur,  but 
in  the  technical  language  of  a  professional  man,  as  he 
described  what  ought,  and  what  ought  not  to  have  been 
done — lauding  one  movement,  and  condemning  the  other, 
— the  thought  suddenly  flashed  across  me,  that  the 
Padre  appeared  not  then  what  he  once  had  been — that 
the  sombre  cowl  now  replaced  what  was  erst  a  glittering 
war-casque, — and  that  the  hand  which  was  at  that  mo- 
ment outstretched  in  such  an  attitude  of  command,  had 
of  yore  been  more  flamiliar  to  the  grasp  of  a  good  sword 
thui  to  finger  the  polished  beads  of  a  Friar's  rosary. 

In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  the  character  of  the 
Monk  had  been  completely  thrown  ofE^  and  he  so  plainly 
discovered  the  still  lurking  propensities  of  the  SMitr, 
that  I  forthwith  taxed  him  with  being  a  comrade  by 
profession.  He  candidly  allowed  it  to  l>e  true  ;  and  I 
afterwards  discovered  the  present  Superior  of  the  Jesuit! 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  to  have  been  an  officer  of  rank  in 
the  Polish  army,  and  one  of  those  restless  spirits  who, 
after  the  prostration  of  their  fondest  hopes  of  liberty 
and  independence,  had,  through  another  channel,  given 
vent  to  an  ardent  spirit  of  enterprise  and  activity,  by 
enlisting  under  the  religious  banners  of  an  order  not 
alow  in  appreciating  talents  such  as  he  possessed,  and 
which  had  probably  been  the  cause  of  his  present  mis- 
sion to  the  East. 

When  the  insurrection  of  Lebanon,  backed  by  the 
landing  of  the  Allies  at  Djouni,  promised  a  successful 
issue,  Rhyllo  was  most  active  in  the  good  cause ;  and  by 
the  accuracy  of  his  information,  and  his  influence  with 
the  Mountaineers,  proved  himself  of  the  utmost  service. 
Superior  to  the  narrow  views  of  the  generality  o£  monas- 
tic orders,  as  a  Jesuit,  he  heartily  cooperated  with 
the  "  heretics,"  and  lent  his  ntmost  aid  to  expel  the 
Egyptians  from  these  their  usurped  possessions. 

Rhyllo  was  subsequently  removed  from  the  direction  of 
the  convent  at  Bhekiayia,  through  French  interference 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  where  he  was  represented  as  being 
too  favourable  to  the  "heretical"  £^[lish  ;  he  went  to 
Malta,  bnt  was  shortly  afterwards  obliged  to  leave  that 
island,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  interference  with 
the  government  of  the  place. 

A  visit  to  the  aged  Emir  Beschir  Cassim  enables  us  to 
see  the  Syrians  at  home.  The  "Great  Commodore's 
son"  was  most  graciously  received,  complimented,  and 
embraced  :— 

We  had  capitally  timed  the  moment  of  our  arrival, 
which  was  mid-day,  the  hour  of  the  first  morning  meal; 
and,  after  having  been  on  horseback  since  sunrise,  the 
reader  may  eamy  &noy  that  great  was  our  delight 
when  a  tray,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  after 
being  placed  on  a  low  stand,  was  shortly  after  covered 
with  smoking  dishes,  containing  piles  of  rice  pilaus,  and 
every  other  Eastern  delicacy  "of  the  seajson."  We 
squatted  around  the  "festive  boardj" — embroidered 
napkins  were  duly  handed  to  us  by  negro  slaves,  who 
also  deposited  opposite  each  guest  a  large  flat  circular 
piece  of  what  greatly  resembled  a  pancake,  bnt  which 
turned  out  to  M  the  "  Khobs"  or  unleavened  bread,  in 
general  use  all  over  Syria.  After  these  preliminaries, 
the  more  serious  operations  of  the  day  commenced  by 
our  following  the  Prince's  example,  and  diving  our  right 
hands  deeply  into  the  savoury  mass  of  pUau  before  us  ; 
— it  is  true,  the  Emir,  outofcomplimenttoourFrankish 
customs,  had  provided  a  couple  of  silver  spoons  and  forics 
for  the  occasion ;  but  remembering  the  old  adage  of, 
"Do  at  Rome  as  the  Romans  do,"— we  soon  found  the 
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use.  for  wliioh  finifen  were  origioslly  iotended,  nor  were 
our  appetites  thereby  any  way  impaired  ; — indeed  the 
old  Emir  did  not  allow  us  to  flinch  ;  for  erer  and  anon, 
by  way  of  encouragement  and  compliment,  he  would 
with  his  own  princely  digits  tear  asunder  the  wing  or 
leg  of  a  fowl,  and  insist  on  our  partakiug  of  these  savoury 
morsels,  until  a  complete  state  of  repletion  forced  us  at 
last  to  cry  "  Hold,  enough  I"  A  metal  ewer  and  basin, 
soap  and  embroidered  napkins,  were  then  taken  round 
by  the  attendants,  when  the  guests  performed  an  ablu- 
tion after  their  manner  ;  but  Sie  Prince  was  not  so  easily 
satisfied,  for  net  content  with  lathering  with  soap  his 
hands  and  moustache, — the  iiuide  of  his  month  under- 
went a  similar  operation,  he  then  rinsed  it  well  out, — 
and  uttering  a  low  "  Alhnmdolillah,"  "  thank  God  !"  im- 
mediately ordered  those  great  promoters  of  digestion, 
and  consequently  of  health ;  the  nerer-failing  chibouque 
and  narghili. 

After  pipes  and  coffee,  a  short  discussion  on  the  state 
of  affairs,  during  which  the  Emir  complained  sadly  of 
the  neglect  of  the  Turks  in  not  sending  him  either  money 
or  provisions  for  his  people, — we  adjourned  to  a  neigh- 
bouring apartment  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  younger  brother 
the  Ei^r  Abdallah — whom  we  found  sarrounded  like- 
wise by  a  circle  of  courtiers  ;  but,  in  this  case,  some  of 
them  dispensed  so  Tat  with  etiquette  as  to  remain  seated 
in  his  presence. 

The  gauntlet  of  coffee,  pipes,  and  sherbet  was  here  to 
be  run  aftresh;  after  which,  following  the  Emir,  we  ad- 
journed to  a  large  open  space  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
where  the  Prince  had  prepared,  for  our  inspection,  a 
muster  of  his  Mountain  forces, — which  amounted,  in  all, 
to  between  two  and  three  thousand  men. 

The  scene  which  presented  itself  at  this  grand  "  re- 
view," though  differing  slightly  from  field  days  in  Hyde 
Park  or  the  Phoenix  at  Dublin,  was  nevertheless  exciting, 
—and  fh>m  its  novelty,  interesting  in  the  extreme. 

.While  cmising  about -through  the  Holy  Land,'Colonel 

Napier  visited  Nazareth — taking  with  him  his  flriend  and 
dragoman  Giorgio,  a  Greek — and  there  saw  more  of  con- 
ventual life  :— 

Giorgio,  fatigued  after  bis  late  illness,  with  the  exer- 
tions of  the  day,  retired  to  bed,  at  which  the  Padre  ap- 
peared not  a  little  rejoiced ;  for,  "  Now,"  said  he, "  that 
we  have  got  rid  of  the  '  Maladetto  Greoo,'  (the  cursed 
Greek,)  we  will  go  and  have  a  little  conversation  and 
eena  (supper)  in  my  private  apartment."  It  is  impos- 
sible to  form  any  conception  of  the  hatred  entertained 
by  the  various  Christian  sects  in  Syria  against  each  other, 
more  particularly  by  the  two  most  powerful  ones  be- 
longing to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches ;  and  of  this, 
I  had  now  the  above  specimen. 

We  accordingly  repaired  to  the  Padre's  "  Sanctum," 
where  an  excellent  sapper  soon  appeared ;  and  when  the 
lay-brothers  who  served  it  up  had  retired,  the  Superior, 
with  a  knovring  wink,  proceeding  to  a  recess,  produced 
therefrom  some  bottles  of  what  proved  to  be  most  deli- 
cious old  wine. 

Padre  Deodato  Prospero  was — unlike  the  generality 
of  his  order— a  well-informed,  intelligent  fellow;  and  I 
took  advantage  of  his  sociable  humour,  to  elicit  from  him 
all  the  information  I  could  obtain.  He  said  that  the 
convent  and  church,  which  had  been  founded  by  St.  He- 
lena, contained  about  twenty  friars,  most  of  them  Span- 
iards, but  himself  and  two  others  were  Italians ;  and 
that  the  town  of  Nazareth  was  composed  of  a  mixed  po- 
pulation of  Maliomedans,  Catholics,  and  a  few  Maionltes; 
that,  however,  the  greater  part  consisted  of  "  Maladetti 
Greci." 

"  But  how  comes  it,  most  reverend  Father,"  said  I, 
"  that,  with  such  an  aversion  to  heterodoxy,  yon  should 
be  here  seated  in  friendly  communion  with  such  an  arch- 
heretic  as  myself,  of  Uie  'Maladetto'  and  accursed 
Church  of  England!" 

"  Oh  I "  said  the  ready-witted  monk.  "  Quetto  i  molto 
differente;  for  although  it  is  true  we  consider  your  coun- 
trymen as  at  present  in  a  benighted  state,  still  we  owe 
them  gratitude  for  past  services,  rendered  in  a  sacred 
«»nse— the  recovety  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  j  and  this 


very  spot  was  marked  by  a  victory  obtaiited  by  an  Eog^ 
lish  prince  over  the  unbelieven,  by  viiiich  be  becaae 
master,  and  retained  possession  of  Nazareth,  after  patting 
every  infidel  to  the  sword.  More  lately,  an  Englishman 
did  us  good  service  ;  for  after  the  siege  of  Acre,  in  1799, 
when  Djezzar  Pasha  threatened  to  put  to  death  every 
Christian  of  this  place,  the  Engliali  Commodore  (S^ 
Sydney  Smith)  intimated  to  him,  that  such  an  act  would 
be  instantly  followed  by  the  bombardment  of  the  town; 
which  threat  effectually  prevented  the  exeention  of  this 
inhuman  measure.  And  now,"  added  the  crafty  priest, 
"  I  dare  say  Sua  Ecedlenza  will  do  us  a  good  turn,  by 
writing  to  Commodore  Napier  to  have  our  present  rights 
and  privileges  confirmed  under  the  new  order  of  thii^fs." 

Next  morning  they  visited  the  famous  subterraoeaa 
ohapeL  Lientenant-Colonel  Napier  having  feasted  with 
Jesuits  on  Lebanon  and  in  Nazareth,  congratulated  him- 
self on  banqueting  with  a  Jew  in  Jerusalem.  Of  Zaeha- 
riah's  unique  feast  he  tell% — 

During  my  erratic  course  through  Syria,  I  had  feasted 
with  Turks  and  Arabs,  Greeks  and  Syrians,  Maronitas, 
Druses,  and  Mutnalis;  and  it  was  now  written  that  I 
should  break  bread  with  some  of  the  remnants  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  A  strong  stomach,  and  good  appe- 
tite, always  rendered  me  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  who 
my  companions  might  be  at  the  social  board,  if  attended 
by  a  hearty  welcome,— and  I  have  relished  as  much  the 
frugal  and  homely  fare  under  the  Bedonin's  rude  tent, 
or  in  the  smoky  hut  of  the  goat-herd,  as  the  feasts  par- 
taken of  in  gilded  kiosks,  and  perfumed  gardens,  with 
princes  and  pashas,  Emirs  and  Seraskiers.  But  amidst 
all  this  pleasing  variety  of  different  assoeiates,  high  and 
low,  I  never  found  such  subjects  of  interest  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  when,  at  the  plentiful  Csast  now  spread 
before  us,  we  beheld  so  many  various  specimens  of  that 
scattered  people,  from  amongst  those  different  nations 
where  they  had  been  dispersed, — ^fVom  the  one  end  of 
the  earth  even  unto  the  other ;"— vrfaose  languages  they 
had  adopted,  while  so  strictly  jweserving  their  aoeient 
customs  and  observances, — and  now  assembled  <hi  the 
very  spot  where  it  had  once  been  foretold  Abraham 
their  foreftither,  that, "  Of  thee  I  will  make  a  great  na- 
tion." 

In  short,  Jews  of  every  eonntrynow  sat  at  the  tetire 
board  of  old  Zachariah  ;  and  never,  since  the  days  of  B»- 
bel,  was  heard  such  a  discordant  jabber  of  varioos  fauH 
guages ;  nor  could  a  well-got-np  masquerade  have  af- 
forded a  greater  variety  of  costumes  than  was  preasated 
on  this  occasion,  in  which  even  the  purlieus  of  Mon- 
mouth Street  appeared  to  have  sent  forth  a  representa- 
tive to  the  city  of  David ;  for  I  met  here  with  one  old 
Israelite,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  England,  and  bad 
now  come,  as  he  said,  to  leave  his  bones  in  the  land  of 
his  forefattiers. 

On  •  reconnoitring  party,  or  wbat  he  calls  a  Foray 
beyond  Jordan,  the  Commodore's  son  was  attended  by  a 
very  motley  troop  of  irregular  horse ;  cnt-throat-looking 
knaves,  gathered  fix>m  every  tribe  horn  the  Caspian  to 
the  Red  Sea,  and  as  variously  mounted  and  equiiqied. 
Strange,  wild  adventures  were  encountered  in  this  foray, 
in  quest  of  an  enemy,  where  the  worst  enemy  was  ex- 
treme cold  or  hunger.  The  alarmed  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  in  the  plains  of  EsdralKon  fled  before  thsm. 
One  night  spent  at  a  Fdlak  Arab  village  may  represent 
the  whole  campaign  : — 

Our  party  took  up  their  quarters  for  the  night  in  the 
hut  of  the  Sheikh-el-Belled,  the  worthy  old  Ali;  who 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  make  us  comfortable, 
much  to  the  personal  inconvenience  of  a  large  fkmily  of 
goats,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  obliged  to  be 
turned  out  of  doors,  to  make  way  for  the  unexpected 
and  self-invited  guests. 

_  Seeing  we  were  cold,  hungry,  and  tired,  old  Ali  slew  a 

kid,  set  hia  femalet  immediately  to  knead  and  bake  some 

"  khobs "  on  the  ashes  ;  and  having  kindled  a  fire  hi 

I  (be  midsi  of  tl|«  mad-fi9or  of  (lie  bore),  mgs,  boftt-elonks^ 
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ancl  aaddlery  were  soon  disposed  around  the  "  beftrtli," 
and  ive  prepared  to  make  ourselves  as  much  as  possible 
at  home  for  the  ereniug. 

To  Tenmn  and  filth  we  had  long  since  been  iuared  ; 
and  having  now  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  "  flea  " 
tribe,  I  h^  lately  discontinued  the  use  of  the  linen  bag 
in  which  I  at  first  iuvariably  slept,  after  an  invasion  of 
the  enemy  had  been  securely  guarded  against,  by  hav- 
ing it  tightly  fastened  round  the  throat.  But  we  had 
to  learn  that  filth  and  creeping  things  were  not  our  only 
enemies,  for  to  their  number  were  now  added  intense 
cold  and  smoke,— without  a  fire.  The  former  was  almost 
nnbMirahle,  whilst  oft  were  we  &in  copiously.to  weep  over 
the  latter ;  the  volames  of  smoke  arising  fh>m  the  green 
wood  we  were,  for  want  of  better,  obliged  to  bum, 
being  tmly  distressing  to  the  eyes.  The  only  manner 
of  partly  escaping  ttoxa  its  disagreeable  eSSscts  was  to 
lie  down  close  to  the  ground,  and  in  that  posture  "  eat, 
drink,  and  be  as  merry  "  as  we  could.  However,  so 
completely  is  man  the  child  of  circumstances  and  cus- 
tom, that  we  at  last  became  quite  reconciled  to  inoon- 
veniences  and  hardships  which  had  at  first  been  consi- 
dered as  almost  unbearable  ;  and  as,  in  company  with 
bearded  Sheikhs  and  robber  Bedouins,  we  voraciously 
tore  to  pieces  the  half-roasted  sheep  or  kid,  and  dived 
our  dexter  hands  into  the  heaps  of  rice  before  us;  lying 
at  the  same  time  in  the  most  fHendly  and  promiscuous 
manner  amongst  the  goats,  kids,  and  calves  of  the 
establishment.  When,  after  having  thus  eaten  our  fill, 
and  feeling  perfectly  happy,  we  rolled  onrselves  up  for 
the  night  near  the  blazing  embers,  the  thought  often 
came  across  my  mind  of  how  £ut  we  were  verging  into 
the  ways  of  savage  life,  and  how  easy  appeared  to  be 
the  gradual  transition  from  all  the  refinements  of  civili- 
sation to  the  state  of  a  Cherokee  Indian,  or  Bedswee 
Arab  of  the  Desert ! 

On  the  present  occasion  we,  as  usual,  invited  our  host 
to  partake  of  the  feast  thus  hastily,  though  willingly 
prepared  for  us ;  and  I  completely  won  the  old  man's 
heart  by  giving  him  some  of  the  "  schnapps"  which 
Captain  Lau^  had  so  highly  approved  of  during  that 
morning's  march.  At  first  he  appeared  to  entertain  the 
scruples  of  a  true  follower  of  the  Prophet,  against  what 
he  considered  the  forbidden  beverage ;  but  on  Mr.  Hun- 
ter,— ^who  now  passed  off  as  the  Hakeem  of  the  party, 
— assuring  him  it  was  merely  a  medicine,  which  would 
render  him  more  young  and  vigorous,  he,  after  many 
Mashallahs!  (wonderful!  astonishing!)  did  full  justice 
to  the  potent  distillery  of  the  old  Sanuuitsn  Jew. 

"  Wo  laish  ya  Seedi— And  why,  my  lord,"  at  last  said 
the  old  Sheikh,  now  warmed  with  the  potent  fluid, 
"  why  does  not '  Jenabuk'  (your  Highness)  oome  and 
settle  amongst  us,  since  you  say  yon  Uke  our  mode  of  life 
BO  much!"—"  Ya  hsbeeb— Oh,  my  friend,"  replied  I, 
"  am  I  to  leave  for  ever  my  country  and  fomily,  to  come 
and  reside  in  a  strange  land?" — "  Malish  mft  be  sail — 
Never  mind  that,"  rejoined  he;  "if  you  will  come  and 
settle  here,  I  will  give  yon  a  house,  some  goats,  and 
Inshallah  (please  God),  if  you  wish  it,  you  shall  have  my 
own  daughter  in  marriage, — and  the  '  bint '  (girl)  is 
comely  and  good-looking."  With  numerous  expressions 
of  gratitude,  and  "  Khaiter  khairack  i  khiteer,"  (many 
thanks)  for  his  kind  ofiers,  I  expressed  a  wish,  ere  I  ac- 
cepted his  proposal,  to  have  a  look  at  the  '  bint ;'  but 
it  being  then  too  late  to  disturb  her  virgin  slumbers,  it 
was  determined  I  should  enjoy  that  felicity  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning; — and,  in  the  meantime,  wishing  my 
future  fcther-in-law  '  Leilatnk  said,'— (Good  night)  I 
was  soon  dreaming  of  herds  and  floclcs,  rich  pastures, 
and,  may  be,  also  of  my  interesting  '  Arab  Bride.' '_' 

Next  morning,  as  the  troop  were  getting  in  readiness 
to  march,  I  reminded  the  old  Sheikh  of  his  promise.  He 
said  Fatimah  had  gone  to  the  "  bir,"  or  well,  for  the 
daily  supply  of  water  ;  but  that,  if  I  wonld  accompany 
him  thither,  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her. 
However,  it  was  written  that  she  should  not  on  that  oc- 
casion play  the  part  of  a  second  Rebekah,  althongh  her 
revered  sure  appeared  well  disposed  to  enact  that  of 
Laban. 
Captain  Lsatf  was  »n  old  {'rassian  ofReetf  who  bud 


volunteered  on  the  service ;  Mr.  Hunter,  the  author  of 
"  Travels  in  Syria,"  a  gentleman  with  whom  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Napier  had  become  acquainted  in  Beyrout.  His 
ragged  regiment  mutined  to  a  man,  even  before  one  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha's  troops  Iiad  been  seen  ;  and  their  com- 
mander, to  prevent  the  disgrace  of  desertion; 

A  couple  of  hundred  as  complete  ruffians  as  ever  dis- 
graced Falstaff's  ragged  regiment.  I  took  off  my  cocked- 
hat,  and  gave  them  three  parting  cheers,  to  which  they 
responded  with  a  terriflo  yell.  I  shall  follow  in  a  couple 
of  hours.  'Tis  all  very  good  ftan;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  know  them,  whenever  they  are  brought  to  the  scratch, 
to  be  the  most  arrant  set  of  cowards  that  ever  existed." 

By  the  way  this  codced-hat,  with  its  long,  swaling 
plume  of  ostrich  feathers,  ftimished  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Re- 
gent Street,  produced  a  strong  sensation,  and  gained  vast 
respect  for  the  wearer  in  the  mountains  of  Syria.  One 
day  at  Napolouse,  he  was  about  to  inspect "  the  forces  " 
with  an  indecorus  red  woollen  night-cap  on  hia  Iiead, 
when,  as  he  relates — 

Solyman  Abdul  Hadi,  meeting  me  on  the  stairs,  beg- 
ged I  wonld  put  on  the"  boumetta-tf-kibir,"  as  he  deno- 
minated my  cocked-bat;  adding,  that  such  a  "  nishan," 
or  honorary  distinction  would  cause  the  Mountaineers 
to  treat  me  with  twice  as  much  respect  and  obedience. 

I  accordingly  pulled  the  plumed  castor  over  the  red 
"  woollen  ;"  and  never  felt  more  convinced  that  "  fine 
feathers  "  make  fine  birds,  than  from  the  effect  produced 
on  the  assembled  barbarians  by  my  showy  head-gear;  on 
witnessing  which  they  set  up  a  wild  yell  of  approbation 
and  delight,  and  vociferously  deuataded  to  be  led  with- 
out loss  of  time  against  the  enemy.  These  marks  of 
"  popular  applause  "  proceeded  from  about  a  couple  of 
hundred  wild,  half-starved,  ill-conditioned  looking  ras- 
cals, who  would  have  been  considered  a  disgrace  to 
the  most  disorderly  rabble ;  armed,  some  with  old  rnsty 
swords,  others  with  weapons  doing  duty  for  fire-locks; 
whilst  the  nuyor  part  were  furnished  wiUi  what  in  their 
hands  were  probably  more  dangerous  implements,  to 
wit,  formidable  looking  clubs  and  stout  cudgels. 

At  this  moment  the  thought  occurred  of  the  splendid 
flgare  I  should  make,  at  the  head  of  these  gentry,  against 
the  impetuous  charge  of  Ibrahim's  well-organiz^  ca- 
valry in  the  wide  pUins  of  Khan  Yonn&  1 

Tbe'Oeneral-oSeer's  cocked-hat  and  plume  must  have 
been  "  shocking  bad  "  before  their  owner,  who  never 
seems  to  have  had  the  proper  respect  for  them,  retamed 
to  JoSh  from  his  wild  expedition,  as  hungry  and  thirsty 
as  any  old  campaigner  need  be,  and  rejoiced  to  find  him- 
self once  more  at  a  convent  refectory,  and  sitting  on  a 
ekair,  with  his  legs  under  a  table  covered  with  a  clean 
cloth  and  the  savoury  dishes,  and  good  Cyprus  wine,  pro- 
vided by  the  flriars,  before  him.  It  did  the  fHars  and 
Turkish  officers  good  to  see  him  devour. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  by  our  readers  that  Jaffa  is 
the  Joppa  of  Scripture ;  of  which  the  Lieutenant-Colonel 
tells  this  piquant  story :— - 

One  aftereoon,  whilst  smoking  a  chibouque  on  the  ter- 
race of  my  quarters,  which  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
the  harbour,  I  was  hailed  in  a  soft,  though  northern  ac- 
cent; and  on  looking  down,  beheld  a  well-dressed  and 
pretty  European  female,  whose  origin  was  evidently  trem 
beyond  the  Tweed,  and  who  asked  if  I  "  kenned  "  die 
way  to  the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner  t 

I  replied  by  inviting  the  lady  to  enter  my  qnorters  ; 
and  aiier  giving  her  a  cup  of  ooffee, — though  she  had 
the  ill  manners  to  refbse  the  proffered  chibouque^ — I 

learnt  that  her  name  was  Mrs.  M ,  that  her  husband 

commanded  a  small  merchant  craft  then  lying  in  the 
roadstead,  and  whilst  he  had  come  ashore  in  quest  of 
fresh  stock,  his  better  half, — who  appeared  in  her  own 
way  to  be  a  bit  of  a  blue-stocking, — was  making  the  most 
of  her  visit,  by  seeing  all  \h9  "lions "  of  the  place. 
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It  was  the  flnt  time  she  had  e'er  set  foot  in  the 
"  Land  of  tlie  East,"  and  she  was  consequently  exceed- 
ingly struck  with  ererythiug  she  beheld;  and  accepted, 
with  delight,  an  offer  I  made  to  get  her  introduced  into 
the  Hareem  of  mine  host,  who  happened  to  be  a  Moasal- 
man,  and  immediately  acceded  to  the  lady's  reqnest. 

She  was  mnch  pleased  with  her  reception  there  ;  and 
it  being  the  day  when  the  public  hnmmaums  [baths]  were 
appropriated  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  women,  she  also 
accompanied  thither  her  new  acquaintances.  After 
having  been  absent  for  a  considerable  time  she  at  last  re- 
turned,— pale,  apparently  very  mnch  agitated,  and,  pro- 
testing that  nothing  should  ever  induce  her  to  visit  again 
such  a  place,  requested  I  would  send  somebody  to  ac- 
company her  to  the  boat  which  waited  at  the  pier.  I 
politely  tendered  my  aerrices  ;  and,  on  the  way,  endea- 
Tonred  to  find  out  what  she  had  seen  or  encountered  to 
discompose  her  so  very  mnch  ;  she,  however,  obstinately 
ref^ised  to  satisfy  my  cnriosity,  only  remarking,  that 
what  she  had  there  witnessed,  and  the  shameless  man- 
ner in  which  the  Turkish  women  had  conducted  them- 
selves towards  her,  was  not  to  be  recounted,  even  to  the 
"  gndeman  "  himself ; — from  whence  I  came  to  the  oon- 
olnsion,  that,  notwithstanding  all  Russell,  in  his  account 
of  Aleppo,  avers  to  the  contrary.  Lady  Wortley  Monta- 
goe'e  well-known  description  of  the  interior  of  a  female 
hommaum  may  be  more  true  than  is  generally  imagined ; 
for  although  many  European  ladies  have  since  then  visited 
these  fashionable  lounges  and  places  of  recreation  for 
the  fiur  sex  in  the  East,  they  may  not  have  recounted 
all  they  beheld  there  with  the  unblushing  sincerity  and 
candour  of  our  observant  ambassadress  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

Lientenant-Colonel  Napier  (peat  a  few  days  with  the 
Turkish  army ;  but  of  our  Mussulman  allies  he  is  not 
able  to  make  favourable  report. 

The  author  of  these  lively  reminiscences  proposes  to 
give  an  aceonnt  of  a  subsequent  visit  which  he  made  to 
ESgypt ;  and  we  neither  doubt  that  those  who  have  to\- 
lowed  him  to  Syria  will  be  most  happy  to  meet  with  him 
again  in  a  new  field,  nor  that  the  high  animal  spiritsjand 
cordial  gaiety  which  give  a  charm  to  his  book  will 
fiul  him  in  any  new  effort  to  interest  and  entertain  the 
public. 

£</<  in  At  Banb.  By  SergMat-Major  Taylor,  antiior 
of  "  Scenes  and  Adventures  in  Aifghanistan."  Lon- 
don :  T.  C.  Newby. 

Everything  connected  with  the  war  in  Afighanistan, 
was  so  interesting  in  England,  that  the  most  meagre  de- 
tails were  eagerly  perused,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
might  proceed.  But  the  ordinary  events  of  regimental  liib 
possess  no  such  attraction;  and  the  personal  adventures 
of  the  Sergeant-Msjor  and  his  companions,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  nearly  bloodless  military  career  in  India,  km 
therefore  a  fklling  off  from  his  narrative  and  anecdotes 
of  the  march  to  Cabal,  and  his  descriptions  of  Dost 
Mahommed  and  Shah  Soojah,  The  best  piart  of  the 
book  consists  of  the  remarks  and  reflections  of  an  intel- 
ligent man  bred  in  the  ranks  on  the  errors  and  abuses 
of  onr  military  system,  as  respecta  the  condition  of  the 
private  soldier.  It  also  contains  a  few  amusing,  and  a 
few  tragic  and  horrible  stories,  such  as  the  experience 
of  every  military  man  affords,  and  which  are  chiefly 

illustrative  of  the  low  morality  of  the  ranks. Father 

Mathew  had  not  been  heard  of,  when,  on  the  voyage  to 
India,  the  fbllowing  catastrophe  oooorred  : — 

As  we  approached  Ascension  Island,  a  suicide  took 
place,  which  may  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  characteris- 
tio  fondness  of  the  Irish  for  liquor.  A  seaman  named 
CNeil,  a  fine  able-bodied  yoang  fellow,  having  been  re- 
primanded by  the  first  mate  for  neglect  of  duty,  tamed 
npon  him  and  made  him  some  insolent  (uuwer.    The 


cironmstance  was  reported  to  the  captain,  and  he  order- 
ed the  Irishman's  grog  to  be  stopped.  At  eight  belb 
on  the  following  day,  O'Neil  attended  at  the  tub,  bot 
was  refused  his  usual  allowance.  Casting  a  contempto- 
ons  look  on  the  mate,  he  exclaimed, — "  Better  stop  ny 
wind  than  my  grog ;"  and  before  any  of  ns  were  aware 
of  his  intention,  jumped  overboard.  The  sea  waa  run- 
ning high  at  the  time,  and  the  riup  was  crowded  with 
canvass.  The  oaptain  immediately  ordered  the  vessel  to 
be  put  abont,  and  the  boats  to  be  lowered  ;  bat  every 
exertion  to  save  the  poor  fellow  proved  fhutless,  as  he 
had  disappeared  from  view  before  any  of  these  steps 
could  be  taken. 

The  Colonel  of  the  regiment  had  taken  out  with  him  a 
fine  mastiff,  which,  when  the  poor  soldiers  were  panting 
under  a  tropical  son  and  a  scanty  allowance  of  water, 
was  plentiftally  supplied : — 

It  was  suggested  to  the  carpenter  that,  by  making  a 
false  bottom  to  the  trough,  Neptune  might  be  cheated 
of  a  portion  of  his  daily  allowance,  and  no  one  be  a  bit 
the  wiser.  The  carp«nter  set  to  work,  and  being  an  in- 
genious fellow,  soon  improved  upon  the  idea.  Secretly 
removing  the  trough  at  night,  he  put  a  false  bottom, 
pierced  with  holes,  to  it,  and  contrived  so  that  the  low- 
er division  of  the  vessel  should  oommnnicate,  by  a  tube, 
with  a  large  tin  can  which  stood  in  the  boatsvrain's 
berth  below  the  level  of  the  kennel.  The  con£e<inenee 
was,  that  when  the  water  was  poured  into  the  trou^ 
it  found  its  way  into  the  receptacle  prepared  for  it  at  the 
other  side  of  the  partition. 

Profiting  largely  by  this  simple  contrivance,  we  kept 
our  secret  closely  to  ourselves,  though  circumstances 
were  at  times  near  betraying  us.  We  could  hardly  eon- 
tain  ourselves  at  hearing  the  colonel's  servant,  who  was 
a  genuine  Patlander,  soliloquizing  day  after  day  pretty 
mnch  after  tlus  fiwhion : — 

"  Musha,  but  you're  the  greedy  eraytnre,  Nip,  to  take 
sich  big  dhrinks,  when  poor  divils  like  as  are  dying  of 
drouth.  May  I  be  blessed  if  the  baste  doesn't  swig  as 
mnch  op  at  a  draught  as  would  vittel  the  whole  ship. 
An'  he  looks  up  at  me  for  more,  too,  as  if  he  hadn't  had 
a  dhrop  at  all.  By  my  sowl,  but  he's  as  bad  as  fkther 
Rooney,  who  used  to  complain,  after  his  twelfth  tumbler, 
that  ibej  had  given  him  a  ghtss  with  a  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  it." 

Little  did  poor  Paddy  know  how  closely  his  simile 
applied. 

The  dog  at  length  became  almost  rabid  for  waot  of 
water,  and  the  colonel  grew  suspicious. 

The  dog  was  taken  oare  of  by  the  doctor,  who,  if  he 
sospected  the  trick,  did  not  peach.  The  Colonel,  who 
figures  in  the  following  dialogue,  was  not  Neptone's 
master : — 

I  had  long  experienced  the  want  of  some  otiier  re- 
source than  the  canteen  for  the  occupation  of  my  leisure 
hours ';  and  finding  a  disposition  on  Uie  part  of  the  other 
seijeants  to  second  my  efforts,  I  determined  on  forming 
a  library  for  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and  aocoid- 
ingly  made  an  application  to  the  Colonel  for  leave  t» 
write  to  London  for  books. 

The  old  martinet  stared  at  me  as  if  he  did  not  exact- 
ly comprehend  me. 

"A  what!"  said  he. 

"A library, Sir,— -a  non-commissioned  officer's  library." 
_  "A  library  !  and  what  the  devil  do  you  want  with  a 
library !  No,  no :  you  want  to  make  the  men  all  law- 
yers, and  we  have  too  many  of  them  already.  If  things 
go  on  like  this,  you'll  soon  take  the  command  of  the  re- 
giment out  of  my  hands.  The  only  two  books  fit  for  • 
soldier  are  the  Articles  of  War  and  the  Bible." 

"  Then,  Sir,  since  you'll  not  allow  as  to  have  boob^ 
perhaps  yonll  give  us  leave  to  subscribe  for  a  few  news- 
papers." 

To  teach  you  sedition,  and  make  you  more  rebellioas 
than  you  are  !  May  I  ask  which  are  the  newsp^ien 
and  the  politics  to  which  you  pin  your  faith,  seijeaatt" 

I  felt  the  sarcastic  tone  in  which  this  was  ottered,  bni 
dont  not,  of  course,  make  any  reply,  fhrther  than  to  state 
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that  we  wished  to  bare  the  Atl<u,  Sunday  Timet,  and 
Weekly  Dupateh. 

The  Colonel  bounded  from  his  chur  as  if  atmck  by  a 
bullet  on  hearing  the  name  of  the  latter  paper,  which 
aboot  ihia  time  contained  a  series  of  excellent  articles 
on  corporal  punishment. 

"  How  dare  you  propose  gnch  a  thing  1 "  he  exclaim- 
ed, in  one  of  those  bursts  of  anger  whioh  rendered  him 
unsafe  to  approach.  "  Admit  a  lying,  seditions  publica- 
tion like  that  amongst  his  Majesty's  troops ! — I'd  sooner 
eat  off  my  right  arm  first ;  and  I're  a  great  mind  to  pat 
you  under  arrest  for  your  impertinence  in  eren  naming 
It." 

*•  Why,  sir,  ne  Ditpateh  is  already  receired  in  the 
regiment  by  some  of  the  men." 

«  That  is  no  reason  why  I  should  allow  the  eril  to 
spread  further.  Once  for  all  I  tell  you  that  I  am  not 
one  of  your  "  march  of  intelligence  "  men.  I  nerer 
knew  a  good  soldier  yet  who  was  fond  of  yoor  trashy 
books  or  seditious  newspapers ;  and  I  shall  not  be  the 
first  to  introduce  such  a  bad  precedent  into  the  serrice." 

There  is  a  horrible  story  told  of  an  officer,  who  fell  a 
yietim  to  natire  revenge,  proroked  by  his  injostioe  and  in- 
solent outrage  of  paternal  feelings. The  superstitious 

power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  orer  those  who 
bare  been  bred  in  it  firom  childhood,  is  exemplified  in  this 
next  anecdote.  Cholera  had,  at  this  time,  broken  out  in 
the  regiment;  and  the  Sergeant-Major  had  the  charge  of 
some  of  the  sick.    He  relates : — 

On  makiug  a  round  of  the  patients  entrusted  to  my 
charge,  I  was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  young  man 
named  Whelan,  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  had  been 
counted  one  of  the  finest  men  in  the  regiment,  his  figure 
being  a  model  of  manly  beauty,  and  his  strength  Hercu- 
lean. He  was  evidently  near  his  end;  and  I  was  struck 
by  the  wild  and  horrified  expression  which  lit  up  his 
ghastly  features. 

"  Whelan,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  I, "  is  there  anything 
I  can  do  for  yon !" 

"  Yea,"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  my  hand  with  a  frenzied 
grasp;  "yon  can  get  me  a  priest.  For  the  love  of  Ciod 
fetch  him  instantly;  for  there  is  something  on  my  mind 
which  I  wish  to  coi^ess  before  I  die." 

**  I  fear  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  comply  with 
yoor  request,  as  there  is  no  Catholic  priest  to  be  had 
here.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Payne,  who  is  now  in  the  other 
ward,  will,  however,  pray  with  yon  should  you  desire  it." 

"  No  I  no  1  not  for  the  world,"  screamed  the  dying 
man;  "  do  you  think  I  want  to  tnm  heretic  t  The  priest 
— the  priest — as  quick  as  you  can,  or  it  will  be  too  late." 

Having  pacified  him  by  promising  I  would  endeavour 
to  procure  one,  I  left  him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  sought 
out  Mr.  Payne.  Having  called  him  aside,  I  communi- 
oated  to  him  my  sospicions  that  Whelan  had  something 
of  a  startling  nature  to  disclose;  adding,  at  the  same 
time,  that  as  the  dying  man  was  a  Catholic,  I  was  aStaid 
he  would  not  accept  his  services. 

The  clergyman  appeared  struck  with  what  I  told  him. 
Mid  hastenbig  to  Whelan's  bed,  began  to  impress  upon 
him  mildly  the  necessity  of  preparing  himself  like  a 
Christian  for  the  solemn  change  that  was  about  to  take 
place ;  when  the  wretched  man  exclaimed,  with  a  ter- 
rific oath,  "  that  no  Protestant  parson  should  come  near 
him."  Mr.  Payne  endeavoured  to  reason  him  out  of 
this  resolution,  bnt  finding  it  in  vain,  withdrew. 

This  wretched  man  was,  at  last,  persuaded  to  relieve  his 
mind  by  confessing  his  crime  to  Mr.  Taylor,  who  adminis- 
tered all  the  well-grounded  spiritual  consolation  that  any 
priest  could  have  offered.  The  dying  man  had  murdered 
Us  rival  in  the  affections  of  a  young  woman  in  the  south 
ot  Ireland ;  and  the  mnrder  sat  more  heavily  on  his  mind 
than  the  same  awftal  crime  appears  to  do  on  too  many  of 
bis  countrymen. 

The  abuses  in  the  army  are  illustrated  by  a  variety 
of  anecdotes,  all  showing  how  entirely  the  soldier  lies 
»t  the  caprice  or  mercy  of  his  superiors  of  every  grade. 


Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  forms  of  government 
elsewhere,  in  the  army  the  laws  are  certainly  of  much 
leas  consequence  than  the  character  and  disposition  of 
their  administrators.  In  speaking  of  the  restrictions  to 
prevent  intemperance,  and  of  the  canteen  regulations, 
the  Sergeant-Major  remarks  : — 

To  most  persons  unacquainted  with  the  country,  the 
assertion  will  no  doubt  appear  strange,  that  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  antitoritiee  on  the  quantity  of  li- 
quor allowed  to  each  individual,  and  the  time  at  which 
it  is  to  be  served  out,  are  calculated  to  produce  an  effect 
directly  contrary  to  that  which  it  intended.  Such  is, 
however,  my  firm  belief;  and  if  my  readers  will  bestow  a 
few  minutes'  patient  attention  on  the  subject,  tiiey  will, 
periiaps,  concur  with  me  in  opinion. 

Equal,  if  not  superior  in  phjrsical  organisation  to  the 
troops  of  almost  every  other  country,  it  has  often  been 
demanded  why  the  soldiery  of  Great  Britain  stand  so 
much  lower  in  the  social  scale  t  The  answer  is  a  simple 
one, — because  the  whole  scope  and  tendency  of  military 
legislation  is  calculated  to  degrade  the  soldier  in  his 
own  estimation,  and  to  leave  his  moral  feelings  no  room 
for  play.  He  is  regarded  as  a  mere  animal  endowed 
only  with  brute  instincts;  and  the  consciousness  of  this 
humiliating  fact  lowers  many  a  highly-gifted  and  sensi- 
tive mind  to  the  common  level,  (hice  a  man's  sense  of 
moral  responsibility  is  destroyed,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  he  will  become  either  a  good  soldier  or  a  useful 
citizen.  The  motives  that  incite  other  men  to  exertion, 
and  the  feeling  of  self-respect  which  prevents  them  from 
yielding  to  temptation,  are  wanting  in  his  case ;  for  it 
seems  the  policy  of  the  military  code  not  to  encourage 
anything  which  might  develop  his  better  instincts  or  ele- 
vate his  mental  fooulties.  Dealing  with  the  material  of 
which  the  mass  is  composed  as  brute  matter,  the  agency 
by  which  it  is  shaped  and  &shioned  into  the  automaton 
form,  dignified  wiUi  the  name  of  soldier,  is  of  correspond- 
ing harshness  and  severity.  Penal  regulations  and  re- 
strictions greet  the  nnfortnnate  tyro  at  every  side,  and 
the  few  indulgences  that  his  hard  lot  admits  of  are  vratched 
and  curtailed  at  the  pleasure  of  his  superiors.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,' therefore,  that  he  should  feel  a  sort  of 
savage  gratification  at  breaking  through  restraints  which 
those  in  authority  do  not  impose  on  their  own  conduct, 
and  which  savour  of  unnecessary  despotism.  Hatred  of 
oppression  seems  a  principle  implanted  in  our  nature ; 
and  to  this  impulse,  rather  than  to  any  real  passion  for 
the  vice  prohibited,  may  be  traced  much  of  the  evil  com- 
plained of.    . 

Wives  are  generally  heard  to  say  that  if  their  hus- 
bands must  get  drunk,  they  would  be  ta  more  satisfied 
if  they  would  indulge  at  home,  for  then  they  would  be 
able  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  If  our  military 
rulers  would  only  condescend  to  borrow  a  hint  from 
female  tactics,  they  would  flmd  their  task  a  much  easier 
one;  and  those  over  whom  they  are  placed  would  reap 
incalculable  benefits  from  the  change.  In  civil  legisla- 
tion prevention  is  held  to  be  better  than  punishment; 
and  it  has  the  additional  recommendation  of  being  more 
merciftil  towards  those  likely  to  infringe  its  rules. 

Intemperance  is  the  f^tfbl  parent  of  every  vice  in 
the  Anglo-Indian  army,  and  seems  as  often  the  cause  of 
the  excessive  mortality  as  the  enervating  climate. 

SuggttHomfor  the  Improvement  of  our  Townu  and  Houtet. 

By  T.  J.  Maslen,  Esq.,  many  years  a  Lieutenant  in 

the  Army.    Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  * 

Mr.  Maslen  must  have  been  a  martinet,  if  not  a  des- 
pot, while  in  the  service.  The  dogmatic  way  in  which 
he  lays  down  the  law,  and  goes  right  up  to,  and  through 
his  object,  is  quite  edifying.  The  object  is,  however,  in 
general,  a  good  and  desirable  one.  As  a  critie  on  towns, 
streets,  and  honsea,  he  is  severe  ;  but  as  an  improver,  he 
goes  slaehingly  to  work,  pushing  aside  every  impediment 
that  offers,  asifhewereaatridean  elephant,or  the  Coloasna 
of  some  huge  steam-engine.    He  has  concerted  plans  for 
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improTiiig  tlie  street,  and  domestic  architecture  of  Lon- 
duu,  York,  Leed^i,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other 
towns,  and  given  the  details  ;  and  many  of  his  ideas  are 
really  good,  and  many  more  magnifioent.  He  will  not 
listen  to  the  word  impracticable.  Of  his  schemes,  he 
modestly  says  :  — 

As  for  my  hnmble  suggestions,  let  any  map-maker 
take  a  large  map  of  London,  and  draw  upon  it  all  the 
improvemeuta  I  have  herein  proposed,  not  omitting  one, 
aud  I  would  venture  a  trifling  odds,  that  people  will 
say  that  London  will  be  the  most  magnificent  city  in 
the  world,  if  they  are  all  accomplished  :  and  what 
would  be  worth  all  the  rest,  it  would  greatly  stimulate 
the  London  shop  trade,  give  extensive  employment  to 
all  the  labouring  classes  of  the  metropolis,  and  benefit 
the  revenue  by  two  millions  sterling  per  annum. 

Mr.  Maslen  was  grierously  disappointed,  and  even 
angry,  to  find  York  so  shabby  a  city,  as  he  had  formed 
magnificent  ideas  of  it.  He,  however,  does  his  best  to 
improve  its  oondition.  He  knocks  away  many  streets 
and  lanes,  forms  a  new  ground-plan,  surrounds  the  whole 
city  with  a  polygon  of  straight  lines  of  houses  in  the  form 
of  defensive  walls  and  towers— of  which  the  Cathedral  is 
io  be  the  centre — all  the  houses  fronting  to  the  Minster, 
battlemeuted,  and  without  windows  to  the  country. 
"  These  lines  of  castles,  fictitious  though  they  be,  would 
look  well ;  and  time  would  give  them  that  venerable  ap- 
pearance of  antiquity,  which  is  so  romantic."  With 
equal  ease  he  plants  a  University  at  York,  and  im- 
proves the  architecture  of  the  Minster  Tower  ;  widens 
streets,  broadens  and  builds  bridges,  forms  a  cemetery 
and  an  aristocratic  quarter,  polls  down  the  theatre,  abol- 
ishes the  races,  and  banishes  the  Musical  Festival  ttom 
the  Cathedral,  which  he  thinks  it  pollutes.  In  short, 
this  gentleman,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
spurs  his  hobby  so  hard,  that  it  becomes  difBcult  to  hold 
on  behind  him.  He  has,  however,  such  good,  sonnd 
ideas  of  sewerage,  and  the  draining  of  houses,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  accommodation  required  for  comfort  by 
the  poorest  individual  io  civilized  society,  that  one  could 
wish  he  had  the  power  to  carry  out  many  of  his  schemes, 
albeit  private  rights  might  be  occasionally  iofiringed. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  style,  and  of  the  good  sense  of  Mr. 
Maslen's  lucubrations,'  we  qnote  some  of  his  remarks  on 
the  Buildings  Regulation  Bill  With  all  the  Englishman's 
attachment  to  his  separate  dwelling,  "  his  castle,"— bis 
pig-stye,  too  often,— there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
huge,  enbstantially-built  piles  of  the  continental  eities, 
and  of  the  towns  of  Scotland,  which  are  divided  into  nu- 
merous separate  lodgings;  which  are,  in  fact,  streets  on 
the  perpendicular  instead  of  the  horizontal  line,  the 
stair  forming  the  trotloir — must  afibrd  warmer,  drier, 
and  better-ventilated  dwellings. 

"  It  is  to  the  circumstance  of  the  woricing  classes  re- 
tiding  in  lepanUe  dvellingt,  that  their  superior  health 
and  cleanliness  is  to  be  attributed."  Separate  dwellings ! 
Why,  what  stupidity  1  Cannot  poor  people  live  in  se- 
parate houses  in  vride  streets  as  well  as  in  courts  and 
alleys  t 

As  to  the  assertion  that  the  cleanliness  and  healthi- 
ness of  a  town  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fkct  of  the 
poorer  classes  living  in  separate  houses, — it  may  partly 
be  BO  in  Birmingham,  but  it  is  a  consequence  that  does 
not  always  follow ;  witness  tlie  filthy  separate  houses  of 
some  other  manufacturing  towns,  Leeds  for  instance : 
here  may  be  seen  a  thonsand  families  living  in  separate 
houses,  and  the  most  part  of  them  up  to  their  ears  in  filth. 
Courts  aad  alleys  are  more  liable  to  disease  ttom.  impu- 
rity of  air,  and  the  crowding  of  poor  people  together, 
than  open  wide  streets.  Birmingham  is  certainly  a  clean 
ytym,  eonsldering  what  manufactures  are  carried  on 


there ;  .  .  .  bnt  it  Is  owing  to  the  ciredlii«taji«e  of 
Birmingham  being  seated  on  a  steep  hill,  aud  every 
heavy  shower  of  rain  washes  it  as  clean  as  if  Hercules 
himself  had  been  employed  on  the  mighty  task. 

But  I  shall  bring  proofs  that  living  in  separate  booaes 
has  nothing  to  do  with  cleanliness.  My  proofs  sliaU  be 
dravrn  from  no  less  a  city  than  the  capital  of  Fraooe.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  French  are  not  over  cleanly  in  thai 
habits ;  and  yet  in  that  city  there  are  thousands  of  honses 
seven  and  eight  storeys  high,  with  a  different  faiuly  on 
each  floor.  I  resided  in  a  bouse  of  this  hei^t,  fliU  of 
fiimilies  tmrn  top  to  bottom.  Each  floor  oonaists  of  a 
complete  house, — say,  one  or  two  sitting-rooms,  dining- 
room,  bed-rooms,  and  closets,  with  a  cabinet  d'aimimtt. 
The  bed-rooms  are  paved  with  tiles,  as  are  moat  of  the 
upper  staircases,  so  that  fire  is  impossible.  The  rooms 
are  lively  and  delightful,  owing  to  their  having  so  many 
handsome  windows.  Unfortunately  water  is  not  laid  on 
by  pipes,  so  that  people  have  to  fetch  from  the  foun- 
tains ;  but  then  there  is  a  small  cistern  fixed  ontside  one 
window  on  each  floor,  with  a  large  pipe  to  the  gnnuHi 
outside,  into  which  all  the  slop  and  wash-water  is  pour- 
ed, which  saves  servants  and  poor  people  ftom  a  great 
deal  of  running  up  and  down  stairs.  The  house  I  wa« 
io,  (notwithstanding  the  number  of  its  inmates,)  was  aa 
clean  as  a  new  pin.  I  think  it  was  washed  every  day. 
I  also  visited  at  a  house  where  the  family  lived  in  the 
roof,  they  beiug  in  rather  humble  circumstances.  I  had 
to  ascend  about  seven  flights  of  stairs,  and  enrioeity  in- 
duced me  to  count  the  steps.  They  amooiited  t«  on* 
hundred  and  twelve,  and  pretty  deep  ones  too;  and  I 
can  assure  the  reader  it  was  capital  exercise  for  aa 
asthmatic  to  mount  them ; — and  yet  the  fkmily  had  a 
nice  clean  healthy  nest  at  the  top  of  the  house,  aiul  were 
the  picture  of  health  themselves. 

I  never  wish  to  see  the  English  people  live  in  honses 
with  more  than  four  or  five  storeys  ;  yet  if  they  did,  I 
am  persuaded  it  would  make  all  our  cities  and  towns 
incomparably  more  compact,  and  very  much  more  bean- 
tifbl.  I,  however,  sucoumb  to  the  old  cnstom  of  separate 
dwellings ;  bnt  I  deny  that  it  is  the  cause  of  more  health 
or  more  cleanliness. 

We  wish  wo  could  qnote,  for  their  utility,  Mr.  Maa- 
len's  regulations  for  the  size  of  rooms,  windows,  doors, 
the  height  of  stair-steps,  and  the  mode  of  heating  and 
ventilating  honses,  or,  for  their  magnificence,  one  of  his 
grand  wholesale  building  schemes. 
Ruitu  and  Old  Trees,  astoeiated  mtk  Memorable  Eteatt 

in  Eugliek  HiHory.    By  Mary  Roberts.    With  Illos- 

trations  from  Designs  by  Gilbert,  engraved  by  Folkard. 

London  :  Harvey  &  Darton. 

Does  not  this  title  give  promise  of  a  deligbtfiil  book^ 
of  one  redolent  of  the  green  wood,  and  of  all  that  is 
poetical  and  chivalrous  in  the  olden  timef  And  the 
book  richly  redeems  the  promise  of  its  title.  S*in  the 
first  is  Melktham  Court,  in  Gloucestershire  ;  as  it  might 
have  been  seen,  when  sorronnded  by  its  ancient  forest, 
the  hots  of  the  Britons  skirting  the  margin,  aad  the 
Roman  settlements  in  the  vale  ; — or  as  it  was  during  the 
pageants  in  hononr  of  the  marriage  of  Richard  II.  with 
Ann  of  Luxemberg;  or,  later  still,  when  the  massive  old 
pile  seen  in  the  plate,  was  the  residence  of  the  Tyndales. 
A  Yew-Tree  in  Stinchcombe  Wood,  onoe  afiorded  shelter 
to  a  Tyndale  whan  hotly  pursued  by  his  enamiee,  aad  it 
stands  there  still  when  all  around  is  changed. 

Around  it  are  the  remains  of  the  old  forest,  and  beside 
it  the  wild  common,  with  its  thyme  and  flowers  among 
the  grass.  All  else  has  changed  since  the  days  when 
the  noble  ancestor  of  him  who  fled  for  refbge  to  the 
ample  branches  of  the  yew,  fint  landed  on  the  Englidi 
coast.  Neither  is  the  snrrooading  country  sneh  aa  it 
was,  in  the  days  of  Richard.  The  castles  of  Beverstone^ 
of  Brimsfield,  and  Dursley,  whose  turrets  were  seen  in 
ancient  times  from  the  summits  of  the  hill,  are  ftJIsn  (o 
decajr;  and  instead  of  these,  modem  dwellings,  tritll 
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tMiHu  and  gal-dens,  hiiM  and  cottages,  OTerspread  the 
country.  The  cheerfnl  fairn-honse  with  its  lofty  rookery, 
sod  wide  arable  or  ploughed  fields,  with  low  fences  or 
gray  stone  walls,  are  prominent  features  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  landscape ;  as  also  well-timbered  villages, 
oeesslonal  heaths,  and  tufted  woods,  or  rather  groves. 
At  th«  end  of  summer,  the  strong  colours  of  the  yellow 
vrbeat  and  glaring  poppy  are  finely  contrasted  virith  the 
dark  hue  of  the  woods ;  that  hue  which  becomes  deeper 
and  more  sombre,  till  the  night-dews  have  done  their 
work,  and  the  aotumnal  winds  begin  to  blow,  and  the 
dark  green  leaves  are  suddenly  invested  with  a  splendid 
Tariety  of  tints,  from  bright-yellow  to  the  deepest  oipi- 
ment. 

On  the  verge  of  the  old  forest  extend  rural  villages 
aad  fertile  meadows,  high-aspiring  elms,  shallow  brooks, 
and  wooden  bridges,  crowding  cottages,  and  green  lanes, 
with  here  and  there  a  rhnrch-spire,  or  gray  tower  rising 
among  the  trees.  Gentle  swells  and  hollows,  where 
sheep  pasture  on  the  green  sward,  are  seen  in  another 
portion  of  the  landscape,  with  apple-orchards  and  small 
•Bclosures ;  but  along  the  banks  of  the  Severn  the  coun- 
try assumes  a  different  aspect.  Its  gener:il  characteris- 
tics are  breaks  of  lawn  and  thicket,  with  groves  and 
Ktonted  pollards,  all  footed  and  entangled  with  briars 
and  creeping  plants. 

A  dilapidated  court-hoose,  overrun  with  ivy,  and  near 
it  an  aged  church,  may  be  seen  by  him  who  knows  their 
locality,  from  the  summit  of  ^inchoombe  hilL  The 
church  is  the  waymark,  for  the  walls  of  the  old  court  are 
low;  and  it  is  only  when  the  wind  favours  the  sight  of 
them,  by  causing  the  branches  of  near  trees  to  bend  be- 
neath its  sway,  that  even  the  church-tower  can  be  dis- 
cerned anwng  the  young  green  foliage  of  the  spring. 
The  gardens  of  the  once  stately  mansion  are  gone  to  de- 
cay, or  else,  being  overgrown  with  grass,  are  fed  upon 
by  cattle ;  the  windows  were  broken  by  the  fierceness  of 
the  flames  when  it  was  set  on  fire ;  and  though  strong 
walls,  still  standing,  tell  of  what  has  been,  not  a  trace 
remains  of  the  great  oriel  window,  and  the  roof  has  long 
been  gone.  He  who  wishes  to  trace  the  former  extent 
of  the  building  may  just  discover  the  foundations  in  some 
parts ;  but  in  others,  not  even  a  few  scattered  stones, 
sunk  deep  in  the  untrodden  grass,  would  reveal  that  a 
mansion  had  stood  there. 

Yet  Nibley  Court  once  occnpied  that  spot;  there  a 
happy  family  dwelt,  and  busy  scenes  went  on — the  sports 
of  childhood,  and  the  daily  incidents  of  domestic  life. 
There  my  ancestors  resided.  But  all  are  gone;  and 
scarcely-discovered  ruins,  which,  as  regard  all  grandeur 
of  appearance,  might  have  belonged  to  a  bam  or  an  out- 
house, alone  remain.  The  yew-tree  still  lives;  but  that 
also  betokens  the  lapse  of  time. 

Our  readers  may  now  guess  how  Mary  Roberts  de- 
seribea  scenery  and  expatiates  on  her  favourite  themes. 
BradgaU  Palaei  is  her  next  min,  and  the  gentle  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  whose  birth-place  was  this  spot,  her  heroine; 
and  then  we  have  Olendovtt't  Oak — aliat  the  Oak  of 
Cherteey,  and  the  Yew  Trte*  ofSkeU4ale,  when  in  their 
prime,  vriiile  the  monks  of  Skelldale  were,  five  hundred 
years  ago,  copying  and  illuminating  manuscripts  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Has  any  one,  by  the  way, — any 
lover  of  hoar  eld  in  trees,  ever  heard  of  the  Yews  of  Hang- 
ing Shaw  in  Yarrow  1 — as  noble  specimens — though  now 
in  pictnresqna  and  quaint  decay — as  ever  lent  weapon 
to  li'-ngl'''''  bowman.  Bat  what  are  all  these  to  Ho- 
wtU  Bde'i  Uatttd  Oak,  and  the  great  CkeHuut  of 
Tortieortk,  under  which  the  deer  may  have  lain,  or 
herds  of  wild  hogs  pastured  and  gathered  kernels,  in 
the  reign  of  King  John.  Then  we  have  the  Nut-tree  of 
Fair  Rosamond's  grave,  and  Wallace's  Oaks  of  Ellerslie 
and  the  Torwood.  Inspiring  tales  are  told  of  each  of 
these  Memorial  Trees;  but  we  pass  them  all  for  the 
Gospel-tree,  and  the  age  of  the  Great  Alfred,  who  first 
divided  the  land  into  counties  and  parishes;  the  marking 
the  boundarieii  of  which,  and  a  custom  like  one  still  kept 


alive  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and  called  riding  the 
marches,  bronght  a  season  of  annnal  festivity  to 

The  inhabitants,  who  went  round  them  every  year, 
and  stopped  at  certain  spots,  where  different  ceremonies 
were  performed,  in  order  that  the  localities  might  be  im- 
pressed on  the  memory  of  the  young,  as  they  were  at- 
tested by  the  recollections  of  the  old.  Rogation  week, 
or  one  of  the  three  days  before  Holy  Thursday,  the  feast 
of  our  Lord's  ascension,  was  selected  for  the  purpose,  at 
which  time  the  minister  of  the  pari-ih,  accompanied  by 
his  churchwardens  and  chief  parishioners,  went  round 
the  boundaries,  and  stopped  at  remarkable  spots  and 
trees,  where  he  recited  passages  in  the  gospels,  and  im- 
plored the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  on  the  f^uitsof  the 
earth,  beseeching  Him  to  preserve  the  rights  and  pro- 
perties of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  keep  them  in  safety. 
Many  a  memorial-tree,  thns  bononred,  carried  down  the 
recollection  of  bygone  days  to  the  men  of  other  genera- 
tions; and  among  these  the  gospel-beech,  which  stood  st 
a  short  distance  from  an  ancient  Saxon  town,  among  the 
beautif\il  beech  woods  of  Gloncestershire,  recalled  to 
mind  that  ages  must  have  passed  since  that  foiling  tree 
shadowed  with  its  ample  foliage  the  earth  beneath.  Now 
time-worn  and  riven,  hollow,  too,  yet  throwing  out  green 
leaves  in  the  spring,  it  marked  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  parish,  in  its  retired  coppice  on  the  rugged  side  of  a 
wild  common;  while  beside  it  a  stream  gushed  forth,  and 
went  leaping  and  sparkling  into  the  vale  below.  A  va- 
riety of  flowers  grew  round  the  well-head  of  the  stream 
— the  primrose  and  the  snowdrop,  the  yellow  daffodil 
and  violet, — all  young,  and  fresh,  and  lovely,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  the  time-worn  tree.  There  stood  the  pari- 
shioners, in  their  doublets,  with  heads  uncovered,  while 
the  priest  recited  a  few  appropriate  sentences  from  that 
holy  book  in  which  he  loved  to  instruct  them.  Playful 
children,  too,  were  there,  young  men  and  maidens ;  foi^ 
on  such  occasions  most  of  the  parishioners  trooped  forth, 
some  because  they  loved  their  pastor,  and  were  glad  to 
hear  the  sacred  words  that  proceeded  from  his  lips ; 
others  becanse  the  walk  was  pleasant,  and  to  gather  the 
early  flowers  of  the  year.  This  custom,  itself  of  great 
antiquity,  was  conjectured  to  be  derived  from  the  Pagan 
feast  of  Terminalia,  the  fabled  guardian  of  fields  and 
landmarks,  and  the  promoter  of  good  fellowship  among 
men.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Christians  during  a  period 
of  calamity  and  death;  and  now  a  gospel-tree  or  stone, 
stands  as  a  memorial  in  almost  every  parish.  The  site 
was  duly  visited  from  year  to  year,  and  the  doing  so  was 
attended  with  circumstances  of  peonliar  interest. 

We  need  surely  say  no  more  of  this  elegant  and  in- 
teresting volume.    Those  fit  to  appreciate  it,  must  do  so 
already. 
Jamaica  in  it$  Patt  and  Pretevt  State.     By  James  M. 

Phillipo,  Twenty  years  a  Baptist  Missionary  in  that 

Island.    London  :  John  Snow. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  picture  of  Jamaica 
should  be  wholly  untinged  by  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  author.  It  is,  however,  we  should  imagine,  tolerably 
fair ;  and  the  account  which  it  gives  of  the  present  and  the 
improving  condition  of  the  Black  population  is  extremely 
gntitying.  Great  moral  improvement  is,  indeed,  visible 
among  every  class  and  complexion  in  Jamaica.  The 
examples  of  tho  late  Governors,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo 
and  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  have  raised  tho  moral  tone  of 
society  in  the  Island.  When,  in  addition  to  the  comfort- 
able articles  of  Aimiture,  which  many  of  the  negro 
labourers  now  possess,  they  come  to  have  a  few  select 
volumes  on  a  hanging  shelf,  this  History  of  their  degrada- 
tion and  emancipation  cannot  fail  to  form  a  part  of  their 
collection ;  for  the  book  is  principally  Jamaica  Past  and 
Present  as  relates  to  the  negroes.  As  brief  specimens 
of  the  work,  we  select  a  few  passages  : — 

Cn.NDITIclN  OF  NEfJRO  I.ADOUKKRS. 

Ill  np  rcefcirt  do  ttc^v  now  diScr  i'vvm  tl.c  middling 
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Mid  lower  eUsMa  of  tradeBman  and  othen  in  Qigluid. 
Their  eyes  have  long  been  open  to  the  disgrace  and  ain 
of  concubinage,  and  marriage  among  them  has  become 
common.  The  eje  of  the  Christian  is  now  delighted, 
especially  on  the  Sabbath,  by  the  spectacle  of  maltitades 
of  these  classes  with  their  families  walking  to  and  &om 
the  house  of  God  in  company. 

As  in  erery  other  community,  some  may  lire  together 
tmhappily,  or  may  violate  the  sacred  compact;  but  with 
the  great  majority  it  is  otherwise.  None  can  be  better 
husbands,  better  wires,  more  affectionate  parents,  or 
better  members  of  civil  society.  Nor  are  any  people  in 
general  better  disposed  towards  the  great  BiU>jeot  of  re- 
ligion. 

VBGIM  WOMEN. 

No  women  in  the  world  can  possess  more  of  genuine 
kindnesa  than  the  black  females  of  Junaioa.  To  a 
stranger  arrested  by  sickness  on  the  road,  and  unable  to 
proceed,  none  would  more  tenderly  act  the  part  of  the 
good  Samaritan.  If  benighted,  no  more  fiiendly  voice 
could  invite  them  to  a  shelter  till  the  morning  dawn  ^- 
peared, — no  face  could  beam  with  greater  tenderness  and 
hospitality,  and  no  generosity  could  be  more  abundantly 
displayed  in  providing  for  his  refireshment  and  repose. 

Once  when  passing  through  a  Maroon  town,  parched 
with  thirst,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue,  the  writer 
called  at  one  of  their  huts,  and  requested  a  draught  of 
Water;  and  he  will  never  forget  the  tenderness  and  com- 
passion with  which  he  was  surveyed  by  the  inmates, 
the  earnestness  with  which  they  sprang  forward  to  hold 
his  horse,  or  the  eloquence  witii  which  they  urged  him 
into  their  clean  and  comfortable  apartment.  Such  was 
the  pleasure  which  his  acquiescence  afforded  them,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  deter  the  fimily  fVom  en- 
deavouring to  lay  almost  the  whole  village  under  con- 
tribution for  his  refreshment.  Having  a  long  journey 
before  him,  he  remained  but  a  few  minutes,  and  departed 
amidst  their  loud  and  repeated  benedictions. 

On  another  occasion,  when  travelling  among  the 
mountains,  the  author  was  attacked  with  fever;  and 
the  symptoms  increasing,  so  as  to  render  him  unable  to 
proceed,  he  tnmed  his  horse's  bead  towards  a  decent- 
looking  residence,  which  he  soon  found  was  occupied  by 
a  ftunily  of  colour.  Here  he  was  recognised ;  and  an 
angel  oould  scarcely  have  been  more  welcome.  The 
house  was  cheerless ;  but  he  was  put  in  the  best  apart- 
ment ;  the  cleanest  and  best  covering  the  cottage  could 
afford  was  spread  for  his  repose ;  while  the  inlubitants 
of  the  whole  neighbonrhood  seemed  to  be  employed  in 
acts  of  kindness  for  his  recovery.  Some  gathered  medi- 
cinal herbs ;  others  were  sent  in  different  directions  for 
medicinal  ingredients ;  and  while  some  prepared  them, 
others  applied  leaves  to  his  oppressed  and  burning  head, 
the  seat  of  the  disorder.  On  his  restoraticm  to  reason, 
(for  he  had  been  delirious,)  the  patient  found  himself 
surrounded  by  an  immense  crowd ;  some  of  whom  were 
pitying  him,  some  expressing  their  hopes  that  Misses 
would  not  hear  of  it,  and  o^rs  praying  earnestly  for 
his  restoration. 

CLABKSON  TOWN. 

TiuB  township  is  beantifhlly  situated  in  the  centre  of 
a  long  valley  or  glade,  formed  by  two  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, rearing  their  summits  to  the  clouds,  and  nearly 
meeting  at  their  base.  Beheld  fV«m  a  mountain  pass 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  settlement,  two  or  three 
SQgar  estates  are  visible  in  the  distance  ;  and  beyond 
them,  by  an  accommodation  of  the  foreground  to  avoid 
obstruction  iVom  the  trees  whieh  are  in  process  of  being 
cleared  away,  are  seen  the  towns  of  Kingston  and  Port 
Royal ;  whilst,  as  an  additional  element  of  interest  and 
beauty  in  the  picture,  the  ports  disclose  their  shipping, 
and  the  harbour  the  small  crait,  that  are  perpetually 
skimming  to  and  tro  over  its  snrftuie,  with  now  and  then 
a  merchantman  or  man-of-war  homeward  or  outward 
bound. 

The  settlement  is  already  of  considerable  extent,  and 
is  gradually  increasing.  The  cottages  are  of  comfortable 
Bias,  containing  about  three  rooms  each,  and  are  very 
substantially  built.     The  township  contains  at  present 


bat  throe  principal  ttreets,  one  at  which,  by  aa  ma^  k 
its  centre,  is  divided  into  two,  named  Victoria  aad 
Albert.  Along  these,  leaving  a  piece  of  gardeB-giromid 
in  boat,  the  cottages  are  ranged  on  either  side,  ■*  e^aal 
distances. 

The  interesting  ceremony  of  opening  ibe  toWdiAip 
took  plaoe  on  the  12th  day  of  May,  1842.  A  ommdet' 
able  nmnber  of  people  were  attracted  by  the  oeeaaiaa ; 
and  as  its  principal  objects  were  to  secure  an  <q>parta- 
nity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  administering  stdviee^ 
accommodation  for  a  large  anditory  had  be«n  pmrUM 
beneath  a  clnster  of  old  foieafr-ttees,  on  the  ntoantaiii- 
side,  and  in  a  situatioa  which  oommanded  a  view  of  th* 
whole  settlement.  It  was  a  most  romantic  spot — the 
moantains  forming  an  amphiUieatre,  ooveicd  vnth  tnes 
and  shmbs  of  varied  foliage  and  beauty,  airaatiag  the 
olonds  aa  they  floated  alimg  the  sky, 

"  With  thidut  overgrown,  groteaqne  and  wild. 
Access  denied,  and  oveTheaa  up  grew 
Insupeiable  heigjits  of  loitiMt  slude. 
Cedar  and  branching  palm  i" 
vrhilst  their  sides,  and  the  extended  and  lorriy  faOey 
belew,  presented  in  beautiflil  eon^«st  a  garden  re- 
claimed  fh>m  iha  wide  waste  around  by  the  arts  sf 
peacefhl  industry. 

In  consequence  of  the  reverberaUon  of  BOtmd  alolf 
the  narrow  defile  which  the  towniMp  ooeapies,  a  Armt 
of  the  voice  was  all  that  was  neoeesary  to  attract  Om 
company  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Aeoordin^y,  at  the 
appointed  hour,  the  wwds,  "Come  to  prayers,"  beiag 
vociferated  two  or  three  times  by  one  of  the  mostnobast 
and  active  of  the  villagers,  who  ascended  the  sumniit  «f 
a  detached  hill  for  the  purpose,  every  individual  in  tlM 
settlement  wae  seen  wendinf  his  way  to  this  raral  saae- 
tuary  ;  the  aged  and  infirm  supporting  themselves  on  a 
itaff,  and  others  more  vigorous  climbing  ttie  steep  ascents 
with  quick  and  eager  step  :  all,  at  the  same  time,  with 
coontenanoes  that  betokened  the  pleasure  whidi  aneh  a 
summons  had  created. 

The  pulpit  was  a  mde  table,  covered  with  a  wiiita 
cloth,  and  situated  aloss  to  the  huge  trunk  of  (Hie  of  the 
group  of  trees  already  menUoned.  The  hearers  vrere 
seated  almost  in  semicircles  on  planks  afllxed  to  uprights 
placed  in  the  ground,  beneatii  the  shade  of  the  wide- 
spread branches,  altogether  presenting  a  Boet  novel  and 
interesting  q>ectaele. 

The  writer  commeaeed  the  serviees,  and  delivered  aa 
address  containing,  as  is  nsnal  on  such  oocasions,  adviee 
on  the  subject  of  personal  and  relative  duties. 

To  ews  long  accustomed  to  the  negro  jargon,  the  re- 
ligions dialogues  which  Mr.  Phillipo  has  given  at  great 
length,  may  not  sound  so  ineongmously  as  they  do  te 
ours  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  they  are  i^jadieioas 
and  in  bad  taste ;  and  that,  though  far  &om  Ote  writa 
meaning  any  such  thing,  they  will  be  pronoanocd  iim- 
verent,  nay,  almost  profona. 

From  some  of  the  statements  here  given  of  the  coa- 
versations  of  the  ministers  with  the  ignwaat  and  the 
sick  or  dying  negroes,  we  should  fear  that  thsy  arc  not 
always  the  most  sober-minded  and  judicious. 
The  JntuibU  Unitent  Diieloud ;  or  At  Rml  Plan  amd 

Otmnmetit  of  Ae   Umttm.     By  Henry  CoieBaB 

Johnson,  Esq.    London :  iJMBngKMn  Wilaim. 

This  is  a  new  theory  of  the  universe,  or  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodiea,  which  is  evolved  in  a  long 
and  coi^oated  series  of  demoastrationa.  We  eao  oaly 
eomprehend  that  the  planetary  bodies  an  kept  in  BOtiea 
by  the  expansion  of  air ;  the  san,  a  solid  suhstaaee, 
in  a  ennplete,  permaaeat,  and  nnintermpted  state  sf 
ignition,  supplying  them  all  with  heat,  simaltaitaoady 
extracting  firom  them  the  aimoqtherio  flaid  called  air^ 
whose  force,  in  expanding,  caoses  the  motion  of  aQ  Oesa 
bodies.  The  author  diSbrs  from  ordinary  astroaonen  as 
to  the  magnitude  and  relative  distances  «f  the  pbaets, 
and  on  other  points. 
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7%«  B*rgo-M<uUr  of  Berlin.  3  vols.  Saanden  &  OOey- 
An  English  Translator  has,  for  once,  fiillen  upon  a 
story  by  one  of  the  numerons  continental  imitators  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  possesses  some  -ritality  and  power 
to  interest  English  readers.    The  Bttrgo-MaOer  of  Ber- 
lin is  a  Tale  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  a  middle- 
class  was  already  distinctly  recognised  in  the  towns 
as  a  growing  counterpoise  to  the  feudal  lords ;  and 
•when,  in  civic  communities,  society  was  in  a  state  of 
rapid  transition.    The  truth  of  costume  appears  to  be 
feithfully,  if  not  slavishly  preserved ;  and  the  prineipal 
characters  are  well  conceived  and  boldly  filledup.  They 
are  true  to  the  time,  when  Bnrgo-masters  stiU  belonged 
to  a  kind  of  Patrician  order  Uke  Senators  of  Venice, 
ud  tradesmen  and  members  of  guilds  were  placed  under 
a  strict  ban,  from  which  they  struggled  to  free  them- 
gelves— while  used  by  the  sovereign  princes  to  keep 
the  nnruly  barons  in  check.    The  story  of  the  Burgo- 
master—a  proud  and  high-spirited   man,  the  victim 
of  the   strifes  of  fkcUon,  and  of  his    beantiltol  bnt 
haughty  and  capricious  daughter,  who  had   Beoretiy 
given  her  heart  to  the  low-bom  hero  of  the  tale,  but 
from  pride   of  birth   reused    him   her   hand— weU 
elucidates  the  state   of  manners   and  opinion  in  a 
rude  but  stirring  period.     The  lover,  though  a  low- 
bom  tradesman's   orphan  son,  is  handsome,  gallant, 
brave,  and  even  wealthy.     In  character  he  U  some- 
thing  between   Gow  Chrom  and  ftuentin  Durvfard. 
The   rejection  of  his  suit  drives   him  on   desperate 
courses.      He  heads    the  factions  guilds  that  have 
revolted  against  the  Bnrgo-master ;  but  afterwards  re- 
deems Us  errors  by  the  succour  which  he  affords  to 
that  proud  man  and  his  prouder  daughter  in  their  deep 
adversity.     His  ignoble  biri*  is  finally  forgotten  in  the 
splendour  of  his  achievements  against  the  Turks  and 
the  favour  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  all  ends  as  was  to  have 
been  expected.    The  merits  of  the  Tale  do  not,  however, 
rest  upon  the  story,  but  in  the  numerous  shifting  scenes 
in  which  the  manners  of  that  rude  age,  among  all  the 
varying  classes  of  society,  are  dramatically  exhibited, 
and  often  with  considerable  effect. 
Tkt  WoHder/M  History  of  Peter  SMemM.    By  Adel- 
bert  Von  ChamlsTO.    Translated  from  the  German  by 
WilUam  Howitt.    London  :  Longman  &  Co. 
This  new  vermon  of  a  weU-known  and  popular  Ger- 
man extravaganza,  is  intended,  we  presume,  to  form,  to 
those  who  require  such  manual,  a  kind  of  lesson-book, 
as  weU  as  one  of  entertainment.  The  English  is  prmted 
In  one  page,  and  the  German  opposite  to  it.    The  book 
is  very  neatly  printed,  at  Leipsio,  md  U  ornamented 
with  a  few  hard,  dry,  and  yet  florid  engravings,  in  the 
style  of  those  of  the  German  Almanacks. 
German  Amaraniht  for  tt«  Tonng.    By  W,  KUuer 
Klattowski.    London :  P.  Rolandi. 
This  is  a  collection  of  popular  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse,  intended  for  the  use  of  young  persons  learning  the 
German  language,  selected  by  a  writer  who  has,  we  be- 
lieve, compiled  several  elementary  books  for  the  assis- 
tance of  students  of  German,  and  who  projects  others  in 
an  ascending  series.    Such  a  selection  must  be  useful. 
Narrative  of  ike  Traneli  and  Adnentitret  of  Monsieur 
Violet,  in  Cal\fomia,  Bonora,  and  Wettem  Ttxat; 
written  by  Caption  Marryat,  C.B.    Three  volumes. 
London  :  Longman  &  Co. 
The  wonderful  adventures  of  Monsieur  Violet— whom 


some  of  onr  towmmen  may,  it  is  not  impossible,  have 
seen,  a  boy,  at  Holyrood,  vriiere  his  father,  if  all  tales 
be  true,  was  a  nobleman  in  the  suite  of  Charles  X.— 
have  reached  us  at  too  late  a  period  of  the  month,  to 
receive  that  respectful  notice  which  their  novel  and  ex- 
traordinary ehazaeter  demand.  Allthatwe  can  at  present 
state  is,  that  the  lovers  of  the  wild,  the  mwellons,  and 
perilons  in  adventure,  will  be  gratifled  to  the  top  of 
their  bent,  by  the  doughty  deeds,  and  "  hair's-breadth 
'scapes"  of  Monsieur  Violet,  as  they  are  set  down  by 
his  fitithful  historian  or  amanuensis,  C^ttain  Manyat. 


SERIAL  WORKS. 

VOLUKB   III.  OP  THK  BlOOKAPBICAL  DiCnONART  OF 
THE  SOCIETT  FOB  THE  DiFFCStON  OP  USEPITL  KnOWLESOS. 

Loudon :  Longman  &  Co. — This  new  volume  contains  few 
English  or  modem  Biographies.  Among  those  found, 
are  a  group  of  Arbnthnots,  the  witty  Doctor  being  the 
chief ;  Mr.  Apperley,  better  known  as  Nimrod,  who  died 
only  in  May  last ;  and  Eugene  Aram.  Among  the 
fuller  biogr^hies  are  those  of  Arioeto,  and  Arietidee ; 
and  the  volume  concludes  in  the  middle  of  the  life  of 
Aristophanes. 

Yabsbll's  UinoKT  OP  Bkiiish  Bibos.  Parts  S4, 
35,  36,  37.  London :  Van  Voorst.— This  splendid  and 
beautiAil  book  is  now  completed.  Frequently,  during 
the  course  of  its  publication,  have  we  had  occasion  t« 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  work  unequalled 
of  its  kind,  whether  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  natural 
science,  or  as  an  illustrated  book.  In  it  the  art  of 
wood-engraving  has  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, which  wag  pre-supposed  impossible ;  for  the  deli- 
eaoy  of  execution  and  finish  of  the  endless  portraits  of 
the  feathered  tribes  are  as  remarkable  ai  the  troth  and 
spirit  of  the  liknesses,  expression,  and  attitude.  The 
520  wood-engravings  of  this  Bird  History  are  in  them- 
selves a  rich  gallery  to  the  lover  of  nature — a  continual 
feast  for  the  eye  and  the  mind.  As  a  work  of  science, 
Yarrell's  History  of  Birds  is,  as  we  understand,  high- 
ly esteemed.  Bnt  it  has  mora  popular  recommen- 
dations and  attractions  in  its  diarming  variety  of  bird 
biography  and  bird  uieedote,  and  the  rare  beauty  of  the 
engravings.  Altogether,  no  more  desirable  table-book 
has  appeared  for  years,  whether  we  look  to  Its  intrinsio 
merits,  or  external  elegance. 

The  Book  of  ScomsH  Sono.  Nos.  II,  12,  13, 14, 
15. — This  integral  body  of  Scottish  Song  is  now  finish- 
ed. It  is  neat,  cheap,  and  comprehensive.  It  con- 
tains, besides  the  songs,  many  valuable  or  curious  notes 
and  notices  of  nameless  minstrels ;  and,  including  a  good 
many  Indifferent  songs,  omits  few  that  deserve  to  be  held 
in  remembrance. 

The  PopoubCtclopbsia  OF  Natural  Science.  Farts 
V.  and  VI. ;  making  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Animal  Physi- 
ology.   London :  W.  S.  Orr  &  Co.— These  new  Parts  of 
this  series  aspire  to  supply  the  want,  which  is  said  to  be 
generally  ffelt,  of  an  Elementary  Treatise  on  Animal 
Physiology,  suitable  either  for  those  entering  upon  the 
study  with  professional  views,  or  those  who  merely  wish 
to  gain  a  general  acquaintance  with  a  science  so  univer- 
sally interesting.    The  work  is  neatly  and  useAiUy  illus- 
trated by  nnmerons  wood-cnts. 
The  Steah-Packbt.    Nos.  5, 6, 7. 
Harry  Mowbbat.    Part  X. 
Tue  Herald  of  Peace.   No.  25. 
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Whiitui-biickie.  5th  Series. — WUstle-binkie  baa 
beoome  a  regnUr  serial  woric,  which  may  go  on  for  a  half 
eentary  more.  Ilie  new  Tolame  is,  in  cliarseter  and 
eontents  eo  like,  thongfa  inferior  to,  its  predeceasois,  as 
to  require  no  partienlar  deseription.  There  are  many 
pretty,  and  some  sweet  and  tender  Scottish  songs ;  bat, 
ae  a  whole,  the  oolleotion  does  not  improre  with  age.  In 
the  early  series  there  was  accomnlation  to  bll  back  apon ; 
now  the  beet  materials  are  wearing  ont. 

Ths  Pbakno-M aomet.    No.  9. 
'  HoBsn-SBOE  NiiLS.    No.  3. 

MiLLsa  OF  Deanbaugh.    Part  VII. 

FopuLAB  Flowkbs.    Tfac  TtUip. 
■   BsEwsmn's   Sctbr  CoAKTin  and  Militakt  Dis- 
OOUBSES.    PartXYI. 

Chahbem's  CrcitOrEMA  op  Eiiousb  Litebatubb. 
Farts  X.  and  XI. 


PAMPHLETS,  TRACTS,  &c. 
A  Plea  fob  tbb  Libekties  op  the  Scomsa  Uni- 

TEB8ITIE8,  WITH  B8PBCIAL  RkFEBERCE  TO  FbEB   ChCBCH 

Pbofessoks.  By  John  Stsart  Blackie,  Professor  of 
Hnmanity  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  Edinburgh : 
Tait. — This  pamphlet  is  so  alike  in  character,  as  to  seem 
the  expansion  of  an  article  which  lately  appeared  in 
Tait't  Magazine,  in  conseqaenoe  of  the  intolerance 
displayed  by  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews,  in  the 
ease  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  has  joined  the  Free 
Chnrdi.  Professor  Blaekie's  argument  is  strenuons 
and  aUe,  and  ought  to  prerail  with  the  legislature,  what- 
ever eoelesiasties  may  think  of  it.  We  could,  however, 
have  wished  that  the  ease  had  been  tried,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, between  the  Chn»sh  and  some  other  individnal 
than  Sir  David  Brewster,  whose  positim  as  Prineipal  of 
a  Presbyterian  University  which  sends  ont  a  great  num- 
ber of  theelegieal  students,  makes  his  case  dilTer  mate- 
rially from  that  of  a  Professor  merely  filling  a  scientific 
chair.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  science  and 
learning  Aould  be  emancipated  in  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities by  statute,  as  it  virtually  is  by  usage ;  that  there 
sfaould,  in  Professor  Blaekie's  words,  be  "  academical 
fireedom — perfect  freedom."  But  though  this  movement  of 
the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews  ought,  on  principle,  to  be 
resisted,  Professor  Blackie  must  pardon  us  for  thinking, 
that  intolerance  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  that  the  late  movement  of  the  Non- 
Intrusion  party  was,  by  very  many  degrees,  more  priestly 
than  popular.  O'Connell,  as  he  quotes,  desoribes  the 
Scotch  as  tiie  most  priest-ridden  people  in  Europe.  But 
if  they  are  so,  by  whom  were  theyridden!  Not  bytbe  Mo- 
derates, we  presume,  who,  by  the  account  of  the  Non- 
Intrusionists,  troubled  themselves  very  little  about  the 
people,  in  one  way  or  other.  By  whom,  then  I — surely 
not  by  the  Convocationists,  who  have  lately  retired  ! 

We  have  another  question  to  put :  Would  the  Free 
Church  men  make  either  a  Principal,  Professor,orordinary 
schoolmastprof  any  individnal  belonging  to  the  Establish- 
ment, thongh  he  possessed  the  highest  qualifications,  and 
were  endowed  with  every  virtue  that  adorns  humanity! 
Not  they.  This  is,  however,  no  argument  whatever 
against  academical  freedom,  bnt  something  to  show 
that  in  genuine  liberality  or  tolerance  the  clergy  of  the 


Establiriunent  and  thoee  of  the  Free  Chardi  are  exaetl  J  ea 
a  par.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Chnrdl  bow 
sitting  at  Glasgow  is  as  devoted,  (by  the  reporta  of  its 
proceedings,)  to  standards,  formulas,  and  subeeriptunas, 
as  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kiric  can  be.  See  the 
opening  speech  of  its  Moderator,  Dr.  Brown. 

TbE  RePOBT  op  the  DiBECrOBS  TO  THE  FOBTT-KIlrrH 

General  Meetiko  of  toe  M]ssio.<<abt  Soclett,  held  in 
May,  1843. 

THOUOHn  AND  TbaRS  or  THE  MlNISIEBIAI.   PoUCT, 

by  a  very  qniet  Looker-on. — ^A  groat's  worth  tliis,  «f  a 
plain  and  rather  plausible,  bnt  by  no  means  satis&e- 
tory,  vindication  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  everything  that 
he  has  either  done  or  left  undone  for  the  last  two  years. 

Thb  Pbopeb  Sphebb  of  GovBBHiiBirr :  a  reprint  of  a 
series  of  spirited  Letters  by  Mr.  Herbert  f^iencer,  which 
originally  appeared  in  T%e  NoncotifonutL. 

Crvbch  Mos'ic,  a  Sermon. — lUs  anonymous  sermon 
iqtpears  to  have  been  preached  by  a  Dissenting  Minister, 
who,  like  John  Wesley,  ean  see  no  propriety  in  the  devil 
monopolising  all  the  best  music.  He  can  even  admire 
the  Pnseyites  so  Cat  as  they  confine  their  inaoTations 
to  Aantt  and  ekoral  nttging ;  and  he  nigea  eonformitg  ea 
fitr  as  making  the  exUrnalt  of  Protestant  CJmstiao  wor- 
ship as  aifecting  and  impressive  as  is  consistent  with  a 
due  avoidance  of  merely  superstitious  and  muneaning 
ceremonials. 

Tbb  Shephebd's  Well  ;  a  Play. 


Le  Page's  Fbench  School.    Part  If. 

A  Key  to  Le  Page's  Gift  of  French  Convebsatiok. 

Pbomiscdovs  WoBsnip  no  Ddtt,  but  a  Sin.  Reply  to 
a  Sermon  recently  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  Davies,  Rec- 
tor of  Gateshead  ;  by  George  Bird,  B.A.,  of  Cambridge. 

SUTHBRLANO  AS  IT  WaS  AND   Is,  OR  HoW   A  CouNTBT 

MAY  BE  RviNBD. — This  is  a  pamphlet  which  we  should 
have  admired  much  more  had  it  appeared  before  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  set  his  face  against  the  movements 
of  the  Non-Intrusionists.  Up  to  this  period  we  have 
never  heard  of  a  whisper  against  the  clearingt  on  the 
Sutherland  and  neighbouring  estates,  fhim  any  indi- 
vidual of  that  party,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  save  long 
ago,  fVom  the  honest  parson  of  Kincardine,  tiie  late  Mr. 
Maobean,  whose  flock  was  scattered ;  and  whether  he  was 
a  Moderate  or  Evangelical,  we  cannot  tell ;  nor  are 
we  awan  that  the  Sutherland  elearingi  were  ever  before 
more  than  cursorily  adverted  to,  save  in  this  Magazine.* 
For  the  honour  of  Scotland, we  rejoice  to  learn,  that  Uie 
latest  and  blackest  story  of  cruelty  and  oj^ression  re- 
lated in  this  pamphlet,  turns  out  to  be  fUse.  It  is  that 
of  the  widowed  daughter  of  the  late  minister  of  Laiig 
being  turned  out  of  her  house  by  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, or  his  agents,  because  she  had  given  shelter  to  her 
aged  father,  who  had  left  the  Church.  Mr.  Makgill 
Crichton,one  of  the  Non-Intrusion  orators,  who  used  the 
piteous  tale,  has  been  compelled  to  confess  his  error,  and 
"  unhesitatingly  retract"  the  statement.  It  would  do  lees 
harm,  than  seems  imagined,  to  the  Free  Chureh  cause, 
if  its  orators  and  writers  were  more  carefbl  in  their 
statements  of  facts. 


*  See  TaiCn  Magazine  for  Se^etatier,  Odoier,  and  Ifo- 
vetuber,  IB'JC — Toura  ami  JJetoun  m  Scotiaml. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  BURNS  AND  CLARINDA. 

PART  I. 

"  I  shiver,  Spirit  fierce  and  bold. 

At  thought  of  -what  I  now  behold." — WortUteorti  at  tie  Grave  o/ Burns. 


It  mnst  Ite  with  a  strange  and  almost  painful  mix- 
ture of  awe  and  curiosity,  lererence  and  apprehen- 
sion, that  those  admirers  of  Bums  who  are  conrer- 
sant  with  his  private  history,  will  venture  to  open  a 
volume  which  reveals  what  has  been  a  mystery  for 
the  last  half  century ;  and  which  remained  the  last 
to  be  unveiled,  connected  with  that  man  who,  what- 
ever were  his  errors,  must  ever  hold  the  first  place 
in  the  poetic  literature  as  in  the  national  heart  of 
Scotland.      They  have  not  studied  nor  compre- 
hended aright  the  mingled  elements  of  one  of  the 
noblest  natures  ever  sluouded  in  the  garb  of  frail 
mortality  who  can  separate  the  Man  from  the  Poet. 
His  whole  life  speaketh.     Bums  and  his  poems 
are  "  one  and  indivisible"  ;  and  to  lower  the  one 
is  to  impair  the  brightness  andchanu  of  the  other. 
It  was  imagined  that  the  world  had  already  heard 
the  very  worst  that  could  be  told  of  him ;  and  often 
rauch  more  than   the  worst,  if   truth  be  tested 
eitherby  profound  and  humble  self-knowledge,  orby 
enlightened  conscience : — And  now  again,  his  inmost 
life  u  fiilly  laid  bare,  and  the  most  pharisaical  pre- 
tender or  over-strained  moralist  challenged  to  an- 
other scrutiny.  But  in  the  spirit  of  the  divine  words, 
*'  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  among  you  throw  the 
first  stone."    This  is,  perhaps,  stating  the  case  too 
gravely.     But  for  two  generations  there  had  been 
whisperings  and  mutterings  about  this  mysterious, 
if  not  sinful  correspondence,  a  part  of  which  had  been 
surreptitiously  published  forty  years  since,  and  im- 
mediately suppressed ;  and  detached  fragments  of  it 
had  powerfully  whetted  curiosity.      There  was, 
besides,  something  extremely  piquant  in  imagi- 
ning of  that  stalwart  Ploughman,  with  his  glow- 
ing eyes  and  sincere  and  earnest  soul ;  that  man 
of  indomitable  pride  and  burning  passions,  philan- 
deiingunderthegentle  appellation  ofi^/jwintfer,  with 
some  romantic  Edinburgh  dame  yclept  Clarinda  ; 
while  some  even  of  those  who  reverenced  and  all  but 
worshipped  the  memory  of  the  Poet  and  the  Man, 
were  apprehensive  that  Burns,  in  this  idle  and  foolish 
correspondence,  might  perhaps  appear  not  alone 
"  Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor  ray. 

By  Passion  driven" — 
but  aaa  deliberate,  if  not  cold-blooded  seducer. 


*  The  Correspondence  between  Boms  and  Clarinda.  With 
a  Memoir  of  Mra.  M'Lehoee,  (Clarinda.)  Arranged  and 
Edited  by  her  Chandson,  W.  C.  H'Lfhose.  Post  oetavo,  pp. 
297.  Edinbotgh :  Tait ;  London :  Simpkin,  Marsball,&  Co. ; 
and  Dnblin :  John  Cnmniing. 
'     VOL,  X. — NO.  cx.x. 


From  the  fragments  of  the  correspondence  pub- 
lished, Allan  Cunningham  inferred  that  there  was 
no  depth  of  passion,  no  serious  feeling  on  the  side  of 
Bums.  And  to  conceive  of  the  au^or  of  that  one 
stanza  in  the  Cotter's  Saturdojf  Night,  beginning, 
"  If  Heaven  one  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare," 
and  of  hundreds  of  love-song^  the  thrilling  tender- 
ness, and  passionate  warmth  of  which  are  not  sur- 
passed by  their  delicacy  and  purity — to  conceive 
of  him  as  the  pursuer  of  a  vulgar  bmne/orttme — of 
a  frivolous  passing  intrigue  in  which  the  heart 
had  no  share,  was  as  humiliating  as  painful.  Hap- 
pily the  fully  published  correspondence  banishes 
every  apprehension  of  this  sort.  There  is,  indeed, 
something  to  blame,  and  much  to  r^et,  but 
nothing  nearly  so  bad  as  was  imagined.  The  repu- 
tation of  Bums  would  certainly  not  have  been 
lessened  although  the  correspondence  had  been  al- 
together suppr^sed.  Yet  he  can  sustain  and  sur- 
mount the  shock  of  the  worst  of  these  revelations ; 
and  if  the  character  of  Clarinda  is  vindicated — 
the  avowed  object  of  her  grandson,  in  the  publi- 
cation of  these  Letters — ^Bums  is  not  condemned. 
As  to  whether  or  not  the  object  of  that  gentleman  is 
gained,  there  will  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinion. 

Our  own  impression  on  opening  the  book  was, 
that  the  whole  was  a  very  foolish  and  equivocal 
affitir  ;  but  as  it  proceeds,  and  the  mutual  feelings 
of  the  parties  deepen  into  something  like  genuine 
tenderness,  and  close  in  mellowed  kindness  and 
traly  "  friendly  feelings,"  it  assumes  a  more  re- 
spectable character  ;  and  Clarinda,  in  particular, 
appears  much  more  worthy  of  the  attachment  of  a 
sensible  man  of  genius  at  the  close  than  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  correspondence. Though  the 

lady  is  the  avowed  subject  of  the  book,  we  presume 
that  all  the  world,  in  common  with  ourselves,  will 
think  mainly  of  Bums  in  perusing  it.  It  reveak 
an  entanglement  into  whidi  the  inflammable  bard 
was  led  by  an  indiscreet,  but  attractive  woman, 
placed  in  a  sttnation  which  must  have  strongly 
interested  the  sympathies  of  a  roan  whose  pity 
and  tenderness  were  as  excitable  as  his  pas- 
sions. It  may  be  deemed  paradoxical,  if  not  worse, 
to  say,  that  if  the  attaclmient  of  Bums  to  this  lady 
had  been  deeper-rooted,  more  ardent  and  impas- 
sioned, he  would,  with  the  high  and  romantic  order 
of  minds,  more  readily  have  found  both  sympathy 
and  forgiveness.     But  there  was,  at  least  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  correspondence,  a  good  deal  of 
affectation,  and  of  the  mock-heroic  on  the  part  of 
him  who  was  essentially  the  most  sincere  of  men. 
Bums  was  still  a  young  man,  and  always  rather 
boastful  of  his  warm  devotion  to  the  sex ;  and  it  was 
necessary,  the  plunge  once  made,  gallantly  to  support 
the  part  of  Syhaiider  with  a  volunteer  Clarinda, 
of  wtose  admiration  any  young  man  would  likely 
nave  been  vain,  whatever  might  have  been  his  sober 
opinion  of  his  romantic  admirer.  A  lady,  a  wann 
admirer  of  the  poet,  who  had  seen  some  of  the 
Letters  surreptitiously  published  long  ago  and 
immediately  suppressed,  in  half  questioning  their 
authenticity,  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  If  Bums 
had  been  in  love  with  me,  he  would  not  have  ad- 
dressed to  me  letters  like  these."  There  was 
truth  as  well  as  proper  self-respect  in  the  female 
criticism.  Neither  would  he  have  addressed  many 
parts  of  these  high-flown,  hyperbolical  epistles  to 
Highland  Mary  or  Jean  Armour, — indeed,  in  their 
case  the  supposition  is  absurd ;  but  neither  to  Marga- 
iret  Chalmers,  Charlotte  Hamilton,  nor  to  any  one  of 
the  accomplished  youngwomen  withwhomhe  corre- 
sponded, would  he  have  addressed  them.  There  was 
but  one  Clarinda ;  and  the  correspondenoe  with  her 
has  at  least  the  meritof  showing  another  phaseof  his 
mind.  The  letters  of  Bums  to  women  are  among 
the  finest  of  his  compositions ;  true,  confiding,  natu- 
ral, sensible,  nay  refined.  What  a  precious  trea- 
sure his  genuine  letters  to  any  woman  he  really 
loved,  must  have  been! — ^but,  so  far  as  we  yet 
know,  none  such  exist.  His  real  love-passages 
were  generally  by  "  word-of-mouth ;"  and  we  have, 
instead,  his  flighty  and  exaggerated  epbtles  to 
Clarinda,  interspersed  with  many  fine  thoughts 
and  beautiful  sentiments,  that  may,  however,  oc- 
casionally be  found  in  his  common-plaoe  books. 
There  are  also  bold  and  strange  passages  in  these 
letters,  which  the  daring  rustic  never  durst 
have  addressed  to  the  humblest  woman  who, 
though  devoted  to  him  with  her  whole  soul,  while 
respecting  herself,  tacitly  taught  him  to  respect 
while  he  loved  her.  Something,  in  reference  to 
Clarinda,  is  said  about  that  great  scapegoat  the 
manners  of  the  age.  But  genuine  delicacy,  the 
exquisite  sense  of  propriety — we  mean  not  the 
prudish  counterfeitr--are  ever  much  more  connected 
with  individual  character  than  existing  manners 
or  education.  Delicacy  is  an  intuitive  quality, — na- 
tive-bom with  the  man  or  woman ;  not  easily  to 
be  unlearnt,  never  to  be  taught. 

But  our  remarks  on  this  singular  Correspon- 
dence, commencing  in  vanity  and  idle  gallantry, 
but  ending  far  better  ^an  might  reasonably  have 
been  anticipated,  cannot  be  understood  without 
some  preliminary  explanation.— —All  the  world 
knows  under  what  circumstances  the  Poet  came 
to  Edinburgh  in  1786,  where  he  iwnained  the 
greater  part  of  a  year,  printing  his  poems,  and 
sustaining,  with  the  characteriitie  good  sense  and 
self-knowledge  which,  as  much  as  high  genius, 
distinguished  him,  the  part  of  a  very  wonderful 
Lion.  It  is  also  known,  that  previous  to  this  time, 
his  connexion  with  his  future  wife,  Jean  Armour, 
had  been  harshly  terminated  by  the  unjustifiable 
severity  of  her  fatherjandj  her   own  weakness. 


During  his  first  visit  to  Edinburgh,  Boms  knew 
nothing  of  Mrs.  M'Lehose,  aUai  Clarinda.     When 
he  went  back  to  Ayrshire  now  a  "  famous  man  " 
in  the  eyes  of  his  former  fiiends,  with  the  most 
dazzling,  if  vague  prospects,  he  had  neither  seat 
nor  heard  of  her,  though  all  the  world  of  Edin- 
burgh had  rung  with  him.    Many  of  his  letters 
and  poems,  but  above  all,  his  exquisite  Ltanrnt, 
bear  testimony  to  the  fervency  and  constancy  of 
his  first  fondness  for   "Bonnie  Jean,"    and  to 
the  agony  which  her  weakness,  or  improper  sub- 
mission to  tyrannical  paternal  authority,  which  he 
felt   as    heartlessness    and    faithlessness,    caused 
him.    It  was  not,  in  this  case,  the  mere  separatioil 
of  two  fond,  young,  innocent  lovers,  by  the  pru- 
dence of  friends;  but  those  whom  God  had  joined 
together  were  forcibly  disunited,— the  wife  con- 
senting, or  seeming  to  consent.    But  a  year  most 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Bums  had  rolled  by ; 
and  he  was  now  a  richer  and  wiser,  if  not  a  better 
man.     He  had  also  seen  other  phases  of  woman- 
hood than  those  which  his  native  rustic  society 
presented  ;  and  though  it  might,  in  some  degree, 
be  true  of  him  in  many  of  his  flames,  **  out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind,"  the  impression  left  on  his 
heart  by  her  whom  he  had  once  fondly  r^arded 
as  his  wife  might  have  been  weakened,  but  cer- 
tainly was  not  eradicated  when  he  went  back  to 
Mauchline.    Yet,  after  what  had  passed,  he  could 
not  seriously  have  entertained  any  idea  of  renewing 
the  intercourse.     How  much  of  heart  and  natural 
character  are  seen  in  his  exclamations  to  his  con- 
fidential correspondents  about  the  conduct  of  Jean 
at  the  miserable  period  when  it  seemed  doubly 
ungenerous  to  break  with  him!    To  one  Mend 
whom  he  respected,  he  vnites : — "  Would  you  be- 
lieve it!    Though  I  had  not  a  hope  nor  even  a 
wish  to  make  her  mine,  after  her  conduct ;  yet 
when  he  [Mr.  Aitken]  told  me  the  names  were 
all  out  of,  the  paper,  my  heart  died  within  mi, 
and  he  cut  my  veins  with  the  news.     Perdition 
seize  her  falsehood  !  "    This  paper  is  imagined  to 
have  been  a  mutual  acknowledgment  of  a  mar- 
riage signed  by  both  parties.    To  another  corre- 
spondent he  says  : — "  Poor  Armour  is  come  back 
to  Mauchline,  [after  her  confinement;]  and  I  went 
to  call  on  her,  and  her  mother  forbade  me  the 
house  ;  nor  did  she  herself  express  much  sorrow 
for  what  she  had  done.    I  have  already  appeared 
publicly  in  church.    I  do  this  to  get  a  certifi- 
cate as  a  bachelor^    To  a  third  friend  he  says : — 
"  Poor,  iU-advised,  ungrateful  Armour  came  home 
on  Friday  last.    You  have  heard  all  the  particu- 
lars of  that  affair ;  and  a  black  affair  it  is.    What 
she  thinks  of  her  conduct  now,  I  don't  know.  One 
thing  I  know,  she  has  made  me  completely  miser- 
able.     Never    man    loved,  or  rather   adored   a 
woman  more  than  I  did  her;  and  to  confess  a 
troth  between  you  and  me,  I  do  still  love  her  to 
distraction  after  all :  though  I  won't  tell  her  so, 
though  I  were  to  see  her,  which  I  don't  want  to 
do.   My  poor,  dear,  unfortunate  Jean !  how  happy 
have  I  been  in  thy  arms  I    It  is  not  th*  looiBg  b«r 
that  makes  me  eo  unhappy,  but  for  her  sake  I 
feel  most  severely :  I  foresee  she  is  on  the  road  to, 
I  am  afraid,  eternal  ruin.    May  Almighty  God 
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forgive  her  ingratitade  and  perjury  to  me,  as  I 
from  mv  rery  soul  forgive  her;  and  may  his 
grace  be  with  her,  and  bless  her  in  all  her  fature 
life!  I  have  no  nearer  idea  of  the  place  of  eternal 
punishment  than  what  I  have  felt  in  my  own 

breast  on  her  account And  now  for 

a  grand  cure,  fhe  ship  is  on  her  way  home  that 
is  to  take  me  out  to  Jamaica  ;  and  then  farewell, 
dear  old  Scotland !  and  farewell,  dear  ungrateful 
Jean !  for  never  will  I  see  you  more ! " 

There  were  here  the  force  and  sincerity,  of  an  affec- 
tion not  soon  to  be  obliterated.  But  before  many 
months  elapsed,  the  change  came.  Bums,  certificated 
&8  a  bachelor  by  "Daddy  Auld,'*  Was  living  in  Edin- 
burgh, caressed  by  lords  and  ladles,  and  for  the  mo> 
ment  the  most  famous  peasant  man  in  all  Scotland  ; 
and  the  image  of  "  dear  ungrateful  Jean  "  for  the 
time  laid  half  to  sleep,  in  that  large  and  burning 
h«art,  capable  of  receiving  aU  strong  and  noble 
impressions,  and  of  parting  with  none.  It  is  re- 
lated by  one  of  his  many  biographers — ^we  thinlc 
by  Mr.  Robert  Chambers-^that  after  he  returned 
to  Ayrsliire,  and  had  been  for  some  time  at 
Mossglel,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  "  Bonny 
Jean,"  without  desiring  to  see  her,  he  chanced  to 
be  one  day  driniiing  with  some  "  social  billies  "  in 
John  Dow's  inn  in  Mauchline,  which  was  close  to 
the  residence  of  Jean's  father,  and  encountered 
her  by  chance  in  the  court  behind  the  inn,  and 
■was  (lilce,  we  imagine,  Heloise  on  the  sight  of  the 
handwritingof  Abelard)  immediately  inflamed  with 
all  his  former  passion.  Their  stolen  interviews  were 
renewed.  Jean  again  found  herself  "as  ladies  wish 
to  be,  &c.;"  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
exactly  when  the  Poet's  correspondence  with  Clarln- 
da  commenced,  she  was  turned  out  of  doors  by  her 
incensed  parents.  She  went  to  Ardrossan,  where 
Bums,  we  learn  from  his  letters,  had  provided  a 
refuge  for  her.  He  must  probably  have  been 
aware  of  her  condition  before  he  left  Ayrshire  ;  or, 
at  all  events,  though  Jean  may  have  been  no  great 
penwoman  lilce  Clarinda,  some  friend  must  have 
apprized  him  of  her  destitution  and  misery.  He 
was  at  this  time  unable  to  go  to  comfort  her,  to 
which  his  generous  heart  must  have  prompted  him ; 
both  because  the  main  object  of  his  coming  to  Edin- 
boigh,  the  settlement  of  his  accounts  with  hb 
tardy  publisher,  was  unaccomplished,  and  that  lat- 
terly he  was  confined  to  his  chamber  by  a  severely 
bruised  limb.  A  few  days  before  this  accident. 
Burns  chanced  to  meet  with  Mrs.  M'Lehose  at  a 
tea-party  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Miss  Nimmo, 
who,  though  apparently  a  new  acquaintance  of  the 
lady,  was  a  very  near  neighbour  of  liers.  Mrs. 
M'Lehose  liad  talcen  considerable  pains  to  obtain 
the  Poet's  acquaintance ;  and  there  must  Iiave  been 
a  dash  of  romance  and  flirtation  even  at  their 
first  meeting.  A  card  of  invitation  to  tea  with 
Mrs.  M'Lehose  followed ;  and  the  first  note  from 
Bums  wliioh  we  see  in  the  Correspondence,  is  one 
accepting  the  invitation ;  and  his  second,  written 
in  a  more  gaUant  vein,  and  with  a  touch  of  his 
poetical  calling,  and  the  stilted  style  which  young 
poets  are  bound  to  employ  to  pretty  women,  tells 
of  the  accident  which  deprived  him  of  the  very 
great  pleasure  by  which  he  had  set  so  much  store. 


We  do  not  see  that  Miss  Nimmo  had  been  included 
in  this  invitation.  Mrs.  M'Lehose  immediately 
replied,  with  eager  sjrmpathy  for  the  Bard's  mis- 
fortune ;  and  the  brisk  correspondence  had  reach' 
ed  a  pretty  high  temperature  before  the  partiea 
had  ever  met,  save  at  that  fatal  tea-drinking,  where 
the  mischievous  sylphs,  unseen,  presided.  It  is,  in- 
deed, problematic  if  they  ever  once  met  in  daylight. 

Clarinda  most  at  tiiis  time  have  oonsideied 
Bums  a  free,  not  merely  an  unmarried,  but  a 
disengaged  man ;  and  he  knew  that  she  was  "an 
iU-married  lady ;"  a  woman  worse  than  widowed, 
and  nothing  more.  Clarinda's  maiden  name  was 
A  gnes  Craig.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  surgeon  in 
Glasgow,  and  very  respectably  connected.  At  th« 
age  of  ten  she  lost  her  mother ;  and,  when  barely 
thirteen,  her  elder  and  married  sister.  These  were 
heavy  misfortunes  to  a  handsome  and  lively 
coquettish  girl ;  vain  and  wilful,  though  possessed 
of  many  engaging  qualities.  Her  grandson,  in  the 
biographical  notice  prefixed  to  the  Correspondence, 
alludes  to  the  imperfect  eduoation  of  girls  at  that 
period.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  education  of 
Agnes  Craig  was,  at  least,  as  good  as  that  of  her 
unknown  contemporaries,  Elizabeth  Hamilton  or 
Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan ;  while  her  social  advantages 
in  early  life  must  have  been  much  superior  to 
theirs :  but  she  eminently  required,  and  altogether 
wanted,  a  mother's  gentle  restraint  and  tender  guid- 
ance ;  and  her  subsequent  misfortunes  may  be  fully 
as  much  attributed  to  this  circumstance  as  to  her 
own  imprudence.  But  it  is  time  that  we  were  citing 
our  authority.  Mr.  M'Lehose  executes  stern,  re- 
lentless justice  upon  his  grandfather,  in  earnestly 
vindicating  the  character  of  his  grandmother ;  and 
we  confess  that  the  worthless  progenitor  richly  de- 
serves unmitigated  reprobation, — though  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  his  gay,  young,  coquettish  wife  may 
have  plagued  him  not  a  little  :— 

From  the  death  of  her  sister,  till  her  marrisge,sbe  lired 
with  her  father  ;  except  that,  for  half  &  year,  when  fifteen 
yearaoldjshe  was  sent  to  an  Edinburgh  boarding-sahool—a 
practice  apparently  prevalent  in  those  days  as  well  as  now 
— to  finish  that  education  which  could  not  be  said  to  have 
been  properly  begun,  and  had  no  solid  foundation.  This 
circumstance  originated  an  acquaintance  which  ended 
in  her  marriage.  Even  at  this  early  age,  she  was  oonsi- 
dered  one  of  the  beauties  of  Glasgow,  and  was  styled 
"  the  pretty  Miss  Nancy."  Mr.  James  M'Lehose,  » 
young  man  of  respectable  connexions,  and  a  law  agent 
in  that  city,  had  been  disappointed  in  getting  introduced 
to  her ;  and  when  he  learned  that  she  was  going  to 
Edinburgh,  he  engaged  all  the  seats  in  the  stage-coach, 
excepting  the  one  taken  for  her.  At  that  period  the 
coach  took  the  whole  day  to  perform  the  journey  between 
the  two  cities,  stopping  a  considerable  time  for  dinner 
on  the  road,  which  thus  afforded  Mr.  M'Lehose  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  making  himself  agreeable, — an  op- 
portunity which  he  took  the  utmost  pains  to  improve, 
and  with  great  success,  being  possessed  of  an  agreeaUa 
and  attractive  person,  and  most  insinnating  manners. 
His  deficiency  of  sound  principle  was  hidden  from  gener- 
al observation  by  great  plangibility.  Aftsrthe  return  of 
"the  pretty  Miss  Nancy"  to  Glasgow,  Mr.  M'Lehose 
followed  up  the  acquaintance  thus  commenced,  by  paying 
her  the  most  assiduous  attention,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
winning  her  affections.  Being  young  and  inexperienced,' 
deprived  of  the  counsels  of  a  mother  and  sister,  and  at- 
tached to  one  whom  she  thought  possessed  of  every  vir- 
tue, and  who  had  shown  so  decided  a  partiality  to  her 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  calculated  to  please  a  romantip 
mind,— she  favourably  received  Us  addresses. 
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In  this  she  was  not  eneonraged  by  ber  friends,  who 
thonght  thkt  her  beauty,  talents,  and  connexions,  entitled 
her  to  a  superior  match.  HoweTer,  she  became  Mrs. 
MliChose  in  July  1776,  being  then  only  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  her  husband  five  years  her  senior.  Their  union, 
she  always  stated,  was  the  result  of  disinterested  affec- 
tion on  both  sides.  But  this  connexion  proved  the  bane 
of  her  happiness,  and  the  source  of  all  her  misfortunes. 
Married  at  so  early  an  age,  before  the  vivacity  of  youth 
was  passed,  and,  indeed,  before  it  was  fully  developed, 
possessed  of  considerable  personal  attractions,  a  ready 
flow  of  wit,  a  keen  relish  for  society,  in  which  her  con- 
veraational  powers  fitted  her  to  excel,  and  a  strong  love 
of  admiration,  she  appears  to  have  displeased  her  hus- 
band, beeanse  she  could  not  at  once  forego  those  enjoy- 
nentti  so  natural  to  her  time  of  life  and  situation.  And 
ke,  witbont  any  oanse,  seems  to  have  conceived  the  most 
unworthy  jealousy ;  which  led  him  to  treat  her  with  a 
severity  most  injudicious,  and,  to  one  of  her  disposition, 
prodnctive  of  the  worst  consequences. 

She  soon  discovered  the  mistaken  estimate  she  had 
formed  of  her  husband's  character;  and  being  of  a  high, 
sangoine  spirit,  coold  ill  brook  the  unmerited  bad  treat- 
ment she  received.  To  nse  her  own  words,  in  a  state- 
ment which  she  afterwards  made  for  the  advice  of  her 
friends — "  Only  a  short  time  had  elapsed  ere  I  perceived, 
with  inexpressible  regret,  that  our  dispositions,  tempers, 
asd  sentiments,  were  so  totally  different,  as  to  banish  all 
hopes  of  happiness.  Our  disagreements  rose  to  such  a 
height,  and  my  husband's  treatment  was  so  harsh,  that 
it  was  thought  advisable  by  my  friends  a  separation 
should  take  place  :  which  aoooraingly  followed  in  De- 
cember, 1780." 

Mis.  M'Lebose  bad  at  this  period  only  two  children 

Jiving — having  lost  her  first  bom.  A  fourth  was  bom  a 
Bw  months  after  this  separation.  Soon  after  this  event, 
her  husband  took  her  infiuit  children  away  from  her,  in 
the  hopes  of  thereby  working  on  her  matemal  feelings, 
and  forcing  a  reunion  which  she  had  firmly  refused,  being 
convinced  that  they  could  not  live  happily  together. 
She  parted  with  her  children  with  extreme  reluctance— 
her  fether  being  both  able  and  willing  to  maintain  her 
and  them ;  while  her  husband  had  neglected  his  business, 
and  entered  into  every  species  of  dissipation,  so  that  he 
became  unable  to  maintain  his  children,  and  they  were 
distributed  among  his  relations, — the  youngest  infant 
being,  as  soon  as  possible,  removed  fh>m  the  tender  care 
of  his  mother,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  hireling 
nnrse.  He  even  prohibited  her  from  seeing  the  children, 
to  whom  he  knew  she  was  devotedly  attached.  It  re- 
paired the  ntmost  fortitude,  on  her  part,  to  bear  this 
cruel  deprivation  ;  but,  by  enduring  it,  she  rendered  her 
-hnsband's  cmel  attempt  abortive.  All  the  children  died 
yonng,  except  the  late  A.  C.  M'Lebose,  WJS. 

Immediately  after  the  separation,  she  had  returned  to 
her  flkther's  house  with  her  children,  where  she  remained 
till  his  death,  in  the  year  1782,  two  years  afterwards. 
He  judiciously  left  his  property  to  be  invested  in  an  an- 
nuity for  her  behoof,  entirely  independent  of  her  husband, 
and  beyond  his  control;  and  feeling  it  unpleasant  to 
remain  in  the  same  city  with  her  husband  and  his  rela- 
tions, and  yet  in  a  state  of  alienation,  Mrs.  M'Lehose,  by 
the  advice  of  her  friends,  removed  to  Edinburgh  iu  the 
same  year,  1782. 

'  Her  husband  fallowed  her  soon  after,  on  his  way  to 
London,  having  formed  an  intention  of  going  abroad. 
He  soUoited  an  interview  in  these  terms — ^"  Early  to- 
morrow morning  I  leave  this  country  for  ever,  and  there- 
fore wish  much  to  pass  one  quarter  of  an  hour  with  you. 
Upon  my  word  of  honour,  my  dearest  Nancy,  it  is  the 
last  night  you  probably  will  ever  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  me  in  this  world."  This  appeal  she  refused  for 
the  following  reasons  : — "  I  consulted  my  friends  :  they 
advised  me  against  seeing  him  ;  and  as  I  thought  it  could 
be  productive  of  no  good,  I  declined  the  interview." 
The  treatment  she  received  frtim  her  husband  while  living 
with  him,  must  have  been  bad  indeed,  to  make  one  of  her 
forgiving  dieposition  so  unyielding  ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  not  altogether  insensible  to  his  misconduct : 
Ur,  two  years  later,  und  just  previous  to  going  abroad. 


he  wrote  to  his  wife — ^"For  my  ovm  part,  I  am  willmg 
to  forget  what  is  past  ;  neither  do  I  require  any  apology 
from  yon  :  for  1  am  heartily  sorrow  for  those  instances 
of  my  behaviour  to  you  which  caused  our  separation. 
Were  it  possible  to  recall  them,  they  should  never  be 
repeated."  These  feelings  may  have  been  sincere  at  the 
moment,  but  they  had  no  depth  or  endurance. 

It  would  appear  that,  on  coming  to  Edinburgh, 
Mrs.  M'Lehose  had  left  her  infants  among  her 
husband's  relationa ;  yet  she  seems  to  have  been 
an  affectionate  mother.  From  London,  whither 
he  had  gone,  her  husband  wrote  her  an  upbraiding 
letter,  telling  her,  howeyer,  that  he  had  got  the 
prospect  of  employment  abroad,  and  adding — 

"  The  sooner  you  return  to  Glasgow  the  better,  and 
take  under  your  care  and  protection  those  endearing 
pledges  of  our  once-happier  days,  as  none  of  my  friends 
will  have  anything  to  do  with  them."  After  speaking  of 
his  prospects  of  employment,  he  added — "  Yet  still,  how- 
ever remote  my  residence  may  be  from  you  and  those 
endearing  infants,  G«d  forbid  that  I  should  bo  so  desti- 
tute of  natural  affection  for  them,  as  to  permit  you  or 
them,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  be  bnrdensome  to  any  of 
your  friends.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  at  all  times  ob- 
serve the  strictest  economy,  and  exert  myself  to  the 
uttermost,  so  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  contribute  to  your 
ease  and  happiness." 

It  will  be  seen  iu  the  sequel  how  this  Cur  promise  was 
observed.  The  truth  is,  that  as  he  could  not  prevail  on 
his  wife  to  live  with  him,  even  by  depriving  her  of  her 
children,  to  whom  she  was  tenderly  attached,  and  his  re- 
lations would  no  longer  support  him  in  idleness,  or  his 
children  for  his  sake,  their  sympathy  for  him  being 
blunted,  if  not  deadened,  by  his  misoonductj — he  thus  con- 
trived to  throw  the  burden  of  them  on  his  yOung  wife, 
whose  patrimonial  income  was  very  limited.  Her  situa- 
tion at  this  trying  period  is  thus  related  : — "The  income 
left  me  by  my  father  being  barely  sufficient  to  board  my- 
self, I  was  now  distressed  how  to  support  my  three  in- 
fants. With  my  spirits  sunk  in  deep  dejection,  I  went 
to  Glasgow  to  see  them.  I  found  arrears  due  fur  their 
board.  This  I  paid  ;  and  the  goodness  of  some  worthy 
gentlemen  iu  Glasgow  procuring  me  a  small  annuity 
from  the  writers,  and  one  irom  the  surgeons,  I  again  set 
out  for  Edinburgh  with  them  in  August  17B2  ;  and,  by 
the  strictest  economy,  made  my  little  income  go  as  far  as 
possible.  The  deficiency  was  always  supplied  by  some 
worthy  benevolent  friends,  whose  kindness  no  time  can 
erase  from  my  grateful  heart." 

In  her  cousin,  afterwards  elevated  to  the  bench 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Craig,  but  then  an  advocate  at 
the  Scottish  bar,  Mrs.  M'Lehose  found  a  steady 
and  generous  friend  to  the  end  of  his  life  ;  nor  do 
we  believe  that  he,  at  any  period,  was  that  ftiend 
who  aspired  to  be  something  more, — which  she  in- 
timates of  some  one  in  her  letters  to  Bums, — and 
whose  tenderness  she  could  not  return.  Let  us  now 
see  what  were  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  ill-mar- 
ried wife.  They  were  those  of  no  commonplace 
woman  of  sixty  years  since;  and  though  traced  by 
what  must  be,  and  perhaps  ought  to  be,  a  partial 
pen,  the  description  must  be  substantially  correct. 
Her  "  cultivation  of  the  muses"  would  be  esteemed 
a  small  afl«ir  nowadays ;  but  a  woman  at  that 
period,  of  the  middle  rank,  who  wrote  lines  begin- 
ning with  capital  letters,  and  with  riiymes  tagged  to 
the  end  of  them,  was  quite  a  prodigy.  Yet  Bums, 
when  he  got  up  raptures — as  in  duty  bound, 
both  as  a  gallant  and  a  poet— over  the  verses  of 
Clarinda,  must  sometimes  have  gone,  as  he  says 
somewhere  of  another  lady's  verses,  "agonizing 
over  the  belly  of  his  conscience."  He  must  then 
have  known  that  Hardyknute,  and  tJie  Fhwen  of 
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«Ae  For«»e,  and  probably  Auld  Robin  Gro}/,  were 
each  the  compositions  of  natives  of  Scotland  with- 
out beards. 

Daring  Mrs.  M'Lehose's  early  residenee  in  Edin- 
burgh, when  she  had  not  joined  that  social  circle  of 
Trhich  she  soon  became  an  ornament,  she  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  remedying  the  defects  of  her  early 
education.  She  improved  her  taste  by  the  study  of  the 
best  English  authors,  and  became  proficient  in  English 
composition.  Possessed  of  a  most  retentiTe  memory, 
she  often  quoted  aptly  from  those  authors,  both  in  con- 
versation and  in  her  correspondence,  which  afterwards 
became  extensive,  and  in  which  she  excelled.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  so  little  of  that  correspondence  has 
been  preserved  ;  but  Mrs.  M'Lehose  having  survived 
nearly  all  the  friends  of  her  early  life,  appUcations  made 
ia  quarters  where  it  was  supposed  her  letters  might  have 
been  preserved,  have  been  unsuccessful. 

It  was  at  this  period,  also,  that  Mrs.  M'Lehose  began 
cultivating  the  Muses.  She  produced  many  short  poeti- 
oal  effusions,  a  few  of  which  have  been  preserved,  and  are 

inserted  in  this  volume 

In  the  rearing  and  education  of  her  children  she  took 
great  delight;  and  the  society  of  the  many  fViends  she 
acquired  yielded  her  constant  enjoyment  for  a  long  series 
of  years. 

In  another  place' we  are  told  that  Mrs.  M'Lehose 
was,  for  forty  years,  in  company  five  days  (or 
nights)  a- week  ont  of  the  seven ;  and  felt  the  change 
of  habits  which  the  death  of  her  friends  and  her 
own  old  age  occasioned,  as  a  great  privation.  But 
before  she  went  so  much  abroad,  it  is  probable 
that  her  children  were  either  dead,  or  that  the  sole 
survivor,  the  father  of  her  biographer,  was  grown 
beyond  the  need  of  her  care.  Edinburgh  ladies  of  the 
middle  rank  were,  in  those  times,  nearly  tieddovyn 
to  the  everlasting  tea-table.  As  yet  all  sorts  of 
lectures  and  religious  meetings,  and  tract-distribut- 
ing, and  money-gathering  recreations,  were  un- 
known among  them.  This  change  of  manners, 
whatever  its  passing  effects  may  be,  is  silently 
working  a  beneficial  and  great  change  in  the  so- 
cial position  of  the  women  in  Scotland.  Called  upon 
at  a  great  crisis  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  their 
spiritual  masters  in  working  out  certain  favourite 
objects,  they  ought  surely  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  and  not  ground  their 
arms  tiU  they  have  obtained  something  for  them- 
selves and  their  sex. 

Mrs.  M'Lehose  had  been,  for  five  yeStrs,  living  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  way  described,  when  Bums  was 
suddenly  heard  of, — ^the  theme  of  every  tea-table,  as 
well  as  the  welcome  guest  of  many  of  what  are 
called  "the  best  houses."  His  fashionable  vogue  was, 
however,  on  the  wane  before  she,  on  his  second  and 
diminished  appearance  as  aLion,became  acquainted 
with  him ;  though  it  was  apparently  fashion  that 
drew  her  towards  him,  fond  as  she  was  of  poetry. 
In  the  early  period  of  their  acquaintance,  though 
she  must  have  had  knowledge  of  some  of  his  most 
popular  pieces,  she  had  not  even  read  his  poems ; 
for  she  tells  him  in  one  letter,  "  I  have  your 
poems  in  loan  just  now.  I've  read  them  many 
times ;  and  with  new  pleasure.  Some  time  I  virill 
give  you  my  opinion  of  them  severally." 

Clarinda,  besides  being  a  wit  and  a  poetess,  was 
"  decidedly  pious ;"  and  she  appears  to  have  been, 
at  this  time,  under  the  spiritual  direction  of  a  Mr. 
pr  Dr.  Kemp,  who,  long  afterwards,  occasioned  a  ter- 
rible half-stifled  jMcAimiir^  va,  th9  religions  circles  of 


Edinburgh, — it  being  alleged  that,  with  the  wannest 
regard  for  the  souls  of  pretty  women,  his  devotees, 
he  united  no  less  tendreste  for  their  persons.  We 
have  no  intention  to  revert  to  this  stale  gossip, 
save  as  it  illustrates  the  character  of  the  conver- 
ter, to  what  are  called  evangelical  principles,  of  the 
lady,  who,  in  her  turn,  was  ambitious  of  turning 
Robert  Burns  from  infidelity  or  scepticism — ^though 
he  never  was  either  infidel  or  sceptic — ^to  high  Cal- 
vinism. 

We  have  said  that  not  homage  to  illustrious 
genius,  but  something  very  like  sheer  vanity — ^the 
desire  of  a  lady  who  made  verses,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  poet  so  much  courted  and  distin- 
giiished  in  high  society — seems  to  us  to  have  been 
Mrs.  M'Lehose's  original  motive  for  wishing  to 
know,  and  to  charm  Bums.  But  no  means  had 
been  found  to  gratify  this  not  unnatural  ambition, 
until  she  got  acquainted  with  her  neighbour  Miss 
Nimmo.  This  lady  seems  to  have  been  a  weak, 
simple-minded,  kind-hearted  spinster,  familiar  in 
one  respectable  circle  in  which  the  poet  was 
highly  valued,  and  which  included  the  famUy  of 
Mr.  Crawfurd  Tait,  and  the  poet's  correspondent. 
Miss  Margaret  Chalmers.  Poor  Miss  Nimmo, 
evidently  a  new  friend,  seems  soon  to  have  taken 
alarm  at  the  dilemma  in  which  she  had  placed 
herself  by  her  rash  introduction,  and  the  vehement 
sentimental  ilirtation  that  had  its  origin  at  her 
decorous  tea-table.  When  evil  tongues  grew  busy 
with  the  name  of  Clarinda,  she  seems  to  have 
dropped  the  acquaintance ;  and  Bums  administers 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  her  friendship,  more 
haughty  than  reasonable.  But  lest  our  love  and 
reverence  for  the  Man,  with  all  his  failings,  should 
be  thought  to  betray  us  into  injustice  to  the  lady, 
we  shall  let  our  authority,  Mr.  M'Lehose,  relate 
the  exact  circumstances  in  which  this  Platonic 
attachment  originated. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1787,  Robert  Barns  was 
introduced  to  Mrs.  M'Lehose,  in  the  honse  of  a  mutual 
friend.  Miss  Nimmo.  They  spent  the  evening  together ; 
and  we  have  the  sentiments  recorded  by  both  par- 
ties of  the  impressions  redprooally  produced.  The  poet 
declared,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  her,  "Of  all  God's  crea- 
tures I  ever  could  approach  in  the  beaten  way  of  friend- 
ship, yon  struck  me  with  the  deepest,  the  strongest,  the 
most  permanent  impression."  While  shewiote : — **  Miss 
Nimmo  can  tell  yon  how  earnestly  I  had  long  pressed 
her  to  make  us  acquainted.  I  had  a  presentiment  that 
we  would  derive  pleasure  from  the  society  of  each  other." 
The  poet  was  at  this  time  preparing  to  depart  ttora 
Edinburgh  ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  could  only 
regret  that  he  had  not  possessed  the  opportunity  of  cul- 
tivating the  lady's  acqnaintance  earlier ;  bnt  a  severe 
accident,  which  happened  a  day  or  two  later,  when  he 
was  engaged  to  spend  the  evening  with  her,  delayed  his 
departure  for  some  time,  and  led  to  a  correspondence,  in 
which  Mrs.  M'Lehose  fancifully  adopted  tiie  name  of 
"  Clarinda,"  and  Bums  followed  up  the  idea  by  signing 
"Sylvander."  As  .soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  acci- 
dent, the  poet  visited  the  lady,  and  they  enjoyed  much 
of  each  other's  society  for  several  months,  till  he  left 
Edinburgh.  They  met  only  once  afterwards,  in  the  year 
1791, — but  occasionally  corresponded  till  within  ashort 
period  of  his  death. 

Dates  are  often  plaguy  and  perplexing  things ; 
and  we  have  felt  it  so,  in  comparing  those  of  the 
letters  of  Bums  to  his  other  friends,  with  those 
to  Clarinda,    We  know  bow  Jean  Armour  was 
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ritxiated  at  this  time,  and  her  claims  upon  the  gene- 
ronty  and  kindness  of  Burns ;  and  yet,  not  long  be- 
fore, he  bad  avowed  ardent  admiration,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  not  improbable  hypothesis  of  Allan  Cun- 
ningham,  experienced  a  much  wanner  sentiment 
for  Charlotte  Hamilton,  which  it  only  required  a 
little  encouragement  from  the  "  Fairest  Maid  on 
Deron's  banks,"  to  foster  into  a  permanent  at- 
tachment. Fortnnately  for  all  parties,  if  this 
were  the  fact,  that  encouragement  was  not  given. 
She,  periiaps,  from  the  first  preferred  his  compan- 
ion Adair,  to  whom  she  was  subsequently  mar- 
ried ;  nor  do  we  imagine  that  Bums  was  so  far 
entangled,  ai  to  have  felt  deep  despair  at  the  disap- 
pMutment  of  hopes  that  could  only  have  been 
tianntory.  Although  there  had  been  no  "  Bonnie 
Jean"  in  existence,  with,  alas  i 

"  Her  girdle  all  too  Jimp," 

Boms,  without  settled  pK)q>ect8,  or  visible  nteani 
•f  supporting  "  genteel"  life,  was  in  no  condition 
to  pay  serions  addresses  to  Miss  Hamilton,  even 
with  all  the  proud  consciousness  of  that  genioa  on 
which  Fame  had  now  set  her  golden  stamp. 

"  There  is,"  says  Allan  Cunningham,  "  no  posi- 
tive evidence  that  he  paid  his  addresses  to  the 
*  Fairest  Maid  on  Devon's  banks;'  but  he  did 
mueh  to  render  himself  acceptable  to  her;  and, 
in  an  oblique  way  of  making  his  approach,  he 
strove^  and  not  without  success,  to  merit  the  good 
•pinion  of  her  companion,  Margaret  Chalmers. 
«  .  .  >  I  can  give  but  an  imperfect  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  poet's  passion :  for  some  twelve 
•r  tiiirteen  of  his  most  carefully- written  and  gently- 
expressed  letters,  were>  in  an  evil  hour,  thrown 
into  the  fire  by  Charlotte  Hamilton ;  and  all  the 
record  we  have,  is  his  songs,  and  what  is  contained 
in  his  correspondence  with  Margaret  Chalmers." 

This  record  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  his 
own  foul  copies  of  letters,  or  in  scraps  and  memo- 
raadums.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  at  what 
tints  Miss  Hamilton  threw  the  letters  either  indig- 
nantly or  contemptuously  into  the  fire.  Whether 
It  was  when  Miss  Nimmo's  and  the  Edinburgh 
gossip  about  Clarinda  first  reached  the  ears  of  the 
offended  beauty ;  ov  at  the  after-period,  when  Cla- 
rinda  herself  branded  the  faithless  bard  with  the 
name  of  «  villain,"  because  he  had,  like  an  honest 
man,  made  poor  Jean  Armour  an  honest  woman. 
Clarinda,  however,  had  the  good  taste  not  to  destroy 
kis  letters,  ill  as,  we  apprehend,  they  atone  for 
ti»e  loss  of  those  addressed  to  the  Heloise  and 
Clara  at  Harvieston.  Rousseau,  when  the  elo- 
quent series  of  letters  which,  during  the  pa- 
roxysms of  his  grand  passion,  he  had  addressed 
to  the  object  of  it — a  lady  who  was  the  wiife  of  one 
man  and  the  mistress  of  another— were  demanded 
back,  and  averred  to  be  destroyed,  exclaims,  that 
no  woman  who  had  inspired  such  a  passion  could, 
hy  any  possibility,  destroy  the  prooife  of  its  exis- 
tence. But  this  is  man's  vanity.  Eloquent  proofs  of 
the  passion  orof  the  genius  of  Bums  were  destroyed, 
and  by  a  woman  who  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
toe  cOTTOBpondence ;  and  those  Clarinda  held  were 
«MtMaUy  prwerved  to  see  the  light  after  many  days. 
WU  www  never  consent  to  their  publication ;  she 


refused  the  solicitations  of  Mr.  Syme,  one  of  Bums' 
voluntary  executors,  to  let  them  appear  in  the  Life 
that  was  then  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Currie  :  but  she 
oflfeted  to  make  extracts  herself;  of  which,  however^ 
Dr.  Currie,  it  appears,  has  thought  it  best  not  to 
avail  himself.    And  he  was  right.    The  time,  if  it 
be  come  now,  was  not  then  come  ;  and  the  memory 
of  the  Bard  had  to  contend  with  sufficient  obloquy 
without  this  delicate  affair.*    Mrs.  M'Lehosa  again, 
in  1834,  refused  these  Letters  to  Allan  Cunningham, 
when  he,  in  very  flattering  terms,  begged  for  them 
as  an  unique  ornament  to  his  edition  of  the  works 
of  Bums.      Still  she  could    not    destroy   than. 
When  the  first  of  the  series  was  written.  Buns 
had  been  chilled,  if  not  repelled,  by  Charlotte 
Hamilton  ;  and  he  must  also  have  been  distracted, 
though  not  clear  or  fixed  in  his  future  views,  as  to 
"  darling  Jean."      His  inflammable  heart   was, 
therefore,  at  this  critical  period,  without  any  osten- 
sible tenant ;  or  any  secondary  occupant  to  form 
the  resting-place  of  roving  Fancy,  or  the  vantage- 
ground 'from  which  Imagination  might  wing  hex 
flights.    "  Highland  Mary"  lived  in  hallowed  me- 
mory ;  "  Bonnie  Je«n,"  in  tangible  and  warm  pf»> 
sence ;  but  even  a  married  Poet,  Bums  says — and  he 
should  know — ^must  have  a  mistress :  and  here  was 
the  repeUed  heart  of  a  Poet  ready  to  be  caught  at 
the  rebound.    At  this  time  we  find  him  writing 
Miss  Chalmers — "  My  rhetoric  seems  quite  to  have 
lost  its  effect  on  the  lovely  half  of  mankind.    I 
have  seen  the  day ! — but  tiiat  is  a  tale  of  other 
years.     In  my  conscience,  I  lielieve  that  my  heart 
has  been  so  often  on  fire  that  it  is  absolntriy  vitri- 
fied."— But  the  day  was  not  yet  wholly  gone  by.  As 
the  cold  or  haughty  Charlotte  Hamilton  sunk  below 
the  horizon,  that  other  sun  of  her  seac,  "  charmiBg 
Clarinda,"  arose. 

Bums  was  at  this  time  in  wretched  spirits.  The 
recollection  of  Jean  Armour  must  have  been 
fraught  with  regret  and  remorse.  Be  had  beos 
annoyed  and  wom-ont  by  the  dilatorineas  or 
avarice  of  Creech  ;  and  he  fltlt  himself  in  a  false 
position  with  the  aristocratic  world.  He  had  ail 
along  understood  this ;  but  now  he  fdt  it  in  the 
wretched  collapse  that  must  ever  follow  the  high  ex- 
citement of  every  species  of  liotiuing,  even  when  the 
noble  animal  has  the  robust  strength  and  ferodoos 
pride  of  Robert  Burns.  His  soul  at  this  time,  in 
his  own  expressive  langn^^e  to  Margaret  Chabners^ 
"longed  for  a  resting-place  in  her  wanderings 
through  the  weary,  thorny  wilderness  of  tUs 
world!  God  knows,"  he  says,  "I  am  ill-fitted 
for  the  struggle." — There  was  no  affectation  here. 
He  had,  when  a  poor  lad  at  Irvine,  trying  to  dress 
flax  for  his  daily  bread,  said  the  same  thhig  to  his 
"  honoured  "  father.  Then  again  he  would  rally, 
and  teU  Charlotte's  friend,  who  he  felt  understood 
and  valued  him,  "  I  glory  in  being  a  poet, — I 
want  to  be  thought  a  wise  man.  I  would  fau  be 
generous ;  and  I  desire  to  be  rich.  After  all,  I 
fear  I  am  a  kst  subject.    Some  folks  hae  sh«itia 

*  There  !■  a  series  ef  LoTc-Letien  bj  Bums,  »ddraii  (a 
s«me  anoBymoiH  £.,  abont  whom  all  U*  biegnpbwi  mule 
themaelvei.  It  ii  singular  that  they  do  not  perceive  tbat  these 
epistles  are  mere  exercises  in  composition,  or  the  coaunace. 
meat  of  »  sort  of  ««rioa»  botoI  is  faoMMS, 
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o*  fants,  but  I  am  a  ne'er-do-weeL"     .     .    .    < 
**  I  am  Bnder  the  care  of  a  mrgeon,  with  a  braised 
limb  extended  on  a  cushion ;  and  the  tints  of  my 
mind  vying  with  the  liyid  honor  preceding  a  mid- 
night thonder-storm." "1  hare 

taken  tooth  and  nail  to  the  Bible<  It  is  really 
»  glorioos  book.  I  wonld  giye  my  best  song 
io  mj  worst  enemy,  I  mean  the  making  of  it,  to 
tutTti  you  and  Charkitte  by  me.  Yon  are  angeUo 
crsatnresj  and  conld  pour  oU  and  wine  into  my 
-wounded  spirit." 

Bot  this  might  Hot  be ;  and  Clarbda  was  near  at 
band,  to  poHr  in  the  oil  and  wine,  a  most  willhig,  and 
net  ungentle  ministering  spirit.  Allan  Conningbam 
-was,  howerer,  mistaken  in  supposing  that  she  stood 
l>y  his  conch,  soothing  him  by  her  presence,  or  ani- 
mating him  by  her  wit :  for  BHrns  was,  at  this 
time,  residing  in  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Cmickshank,  of  the  High  School ;  and  there  was 
a  Mrs.  Cruiekshank,  too ;  and  though  Clarinda 
"Volunteered  to  pay  him  a  visit  of  condolence,  he 
was  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  reminding  her 
of  "  cursed  etiquette."  But  it  is  more  than  time 
that  we  were  arrived  at  that  correspondence  in 
which,  as  we  hare  already  said,  vanity,  the  desire 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  poet,  or  a  Lion  in 
high  vogue,  and  a  considerable  spice  of  natural 
coquetry  and  lore  of  admiration,  seem  to  have 
been  the  originating  motives  with  the  lady ;  and 
iiith  the  lover,  (?)  gallantry,  courtesy,  a  little 
learen  of  vanity,  sheer  idleness,  a  troubled  and  dis- 
tracted mind,  and  some  of  that  pride  of  epistolaiy 
eloquence  which  dlstingnishes  all  his  early  letters 
iff  the  ceremonial  kind,  and  affords  the  only  traee 
of  affectation  to  be  found  in  his  voluminous  writ- 
ings. Among  his  affsetations  he  never  affected 
iPlatonies :  he  declared  himself  Anti-Platonic. 
He  was  no  more  capable  of  wilfully  misleading 
any  woman,  than  of  hoodwinking  the  clear  and 
manly  understanding  which  God  had  given  him. 

Mr.  M'Lehose  says  of  the  period  of  his  grand- 
mother's first  intercourse  with  Bums-— 

The  first  edition  of  Ms  poems,  published  in  Edinboi;gb, 
had  been  eminently  BacceeBfdlj — prodacing  oonsideisble 
fame,  and  an  amount  of  funds  which,  compared  with  his 
previous  circomstanoes,  must  have  seemed  riches.  He 
had  been  also  introduced  to  circles  of  talent  and  acquire- 
ments, rank  and  fashion,  which,  in  his  original  sitnation, 
he  never  could  have  hoped  to  see.  Bat  such  nneqaal 
Ittteroonrse  necessarily  exposes  the  inferior  to  occasional 
Caprice.  Bums  had  some  experience  of  this ;  and,  as  he 
always  had  a  particular  jealonsy  of  people  richer  or  higher 
than  himself,  he  must  have  felt  deeply  mortified. 

Again,  with  his  ardent  temperament,  he  could  not  bnt 
fkll  in  love  with  some  of  the  elegant  young  ladies  he  met 
with  in  these  circles;  and  comparing  their  cultivated 
charms  with  those  of  his  former  lores,  he  seems  to  have 
felt  a  desire  to  possess  one  for  a  wife ;  bat  his  inferior 
rank,  unsettled  circumstances,  and, '  above  all,  his  equi- 
vocal "  certificate  as  a  bachelor,"  presented  an  nnsnr- 
monntable  barrier.  It  is  erident,  that  at  this  time  he 
•onsMered  himtself  free  of  all  legal  and  moral  obligation 
to  Jean  Armour ;  regarding  the  banting  of  her  marriage 
lines,  and  her  acquiescence  in  their  destruction,  as  re- 
leasing him  from  the  responsibility  of  wedlock,  though 
he  felt "  a  miserable  blank  in  his  heart  with  the  want  of 
her." 

Thus  cironmstsnced.  Bums  made  the  aeqnaintance  of 
Mrs.  M'Lehose ;  and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he 
foinid  great  delight  in  the  society  of  a  lady  of  her  talents 
ud  great  TiT««ity,->well-read  and  fbnd  of  poetry,  ro- 


mantic, and  a  "  bit  of  an  enthusiast,"  warm  in  her  feel- 
ings and  attachments, — who  immediately  and  keenly 
sympathized  with  him  1  or,  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise,  that 
he  felt,  and  sometimes  expressed  hopes  that  were  wild 
and  visionary  1  ' 

Mrs.  M'Lehose  was  at  this  period  a  young  married 
woman  whose  husband  was  abroad ;  but,  owing  to  his 
unmerited  bad  treatment  of  her,  a  separation  had  taken 
place  several  years  before.  She  was  gifted  with  ardent 
afi^ctions,  and  feelings  capable  of  the  most  devoted  at- 
tachment,— in  the  prime  of  life^ — not  possessed  of  the 
"  dear  charities  of  brother,  sister,  parent : "  for  "  I  have 
none  of  these,"  she  writes,  "  and  belong  to  nobody." 
How  deeply  she  felt  the  loneliness  of  her  situation  appears 
tnsm  what  she  writes  ia  another  letter : — ^"  At  this  season, 
[New  Year,]  when  others  are  joyous,  I  am  the  reverse. 
I  have  no  near  relations ;  and  while  others  are  with 
their  friends,  I  sit  alone,  musing  upon  several  of  mine^ 
with  whom  I  nsed  to  be,  now  gone  to  the  laud  of  forget- 
fUness." 

Thas  as  it  were  desolate,  and  feeling  that  "her  heart, 
her  fondest  wishes,  could  not  be  placed  on  him  who 
ODght  to  have  had  them,  bnt  whose  conduct  had  jastly 
forfeited  them," — ^it  was  very  natural,  though  not  very 
prudent,  that  she  had  long  "  sought  for  a  male  friend 

.  .  .  who  could  love  me  with  tenderness — yet  un- 
mixed with  selfishness  j  who  could  be  my  friend,  com- 
panion, protector  I  and  who  would  die  sooner  than  injure 
me." 

This  friend  she  now  found.  "  I  senghi,  bnt  I  sought 
in  vain.  Heaven  has,  I  hope,  sent  me  this  blessing  in 
my  Sylvander." 

Though  the  friends  of  Mrs.  M'Lehose's  husband  con- 
demned his  conduct,  and  had  sufi'ered  severely  from  it 
themselves,  yet  they,  in  some  degree,  espoused  his  cause; 
and  no  doubt  were  ready  to  listen  to  any  whisper  of 
slander  against  her.  Her  temperament,  naturally  too 
sensitive,  led  her  to  be  extremely  timid  and  cautious. 

Now,  we  see  no  evidence  whatever  of  timidity, 
but  of  something  more  like  the  reverse ;  nor  yet  of 
caution,  save  what  was  required  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  conduct  somewhat  indiscreet.  Mr. 
M'Lehose  proceeds- 
Mrs.  M'Lehose  was,  in  several  respects,  a  ready  mark 
for  the  ill-natured  observations  of  the  envious  and  cen- 
sorious,— being  a  wit  and  a  beauty,  and  having  "an 
inveterate  turn  for  social  pleasure."  When  she  indulged 
this  turn,  she  admits  that  her  rivacity  often  carried  her 
too  far.  "  If  you  saw  me  in  a  merry  party,  you  would 
suppose  me  only  an  enthusiast  in  fun  ;  bnt  I  now  avoid 
Each  parties.  My  spirits  are  sunk  for  days  after ;  and, 
what  is  worse,  there  are  sometimes  dull  or  malioioaa 
souls  who  censore  me  loudly  for  what  their  sluggish 
natures  cannot  comprehend.  Were  I  possessed  of  an 
independent  foriune,  I  would  scorn  their  pitiful  remarks; 
bnt  everything  in  my  situation  renders  prudence  neces- 
sary." 

When  Bums  visited  Mrs.  M'Lehose,  she  lived  in  a 
court  at  the  back  of  General's  Kntry,  Potter-row,  a  nar- 
row street  into  which  this  entry  forms  a  passage.  A 
small  circular  stair  leads  to  the  difierent  floors,  on  the 
first  of  which  she  lived.  The  rooms  are  small  and  low- 
roofed,  with  windows  of  less  size  than  many  modem 
panes  of  glass. 

In  the  year  1787,  the  building  of  the  New  Town  of 
Edinburgh  was  not  far  advanced,  and  the  good  people 
were  not  accustomed  to  wide,  airy  streets;  nor  did  they 
generally  occupy  spacious  rooms,  with  abundance  of  the 
light  of  heaven.  They  were  content  to  live  in  alleys  and 
courts,  or,  at  best,  in  narrow  streets;  and  were  satisfied 
with  small  rooms,  with  diminutive  windows,  which  did 
not  afibrd  a  suficiency  of  daylight.  When  people  lived 
in  such  close  neighbourhood,  they  had  much  better  op- 
portunities than  are  afforded  in  the  present  day  of  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  their  neij^boors ;  opportunities 
which,  it  has  been  wickedly  asserted,  they  were  not  slow 
to  improve.  To. this  they  may  have  been  so  far  incited 
by  the  deficiency  of  daylight ;  the  very  obscurity,  per- 
twps,  lending  a  diarm  to  prying  curiosity. 
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In  Clarinda's  letter  to  SylrandtrjOf  the  16th  JsnuMy, 
there  is  an  amusing  instance  of  her  anxiety  to  aroid  this 
disagreeable  sort  of  observation : — "  father  to-raorrov 
or  Friday  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you.  *  *  *  I 
hope  yon'U  e<me  a-foot,  even  thongh  you  take  a  chair 
home.  A  chair  is  so  nncommon  a  thinj;  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, it  is  apt  to  raise  specnlation ;  bat  they  are  all 
asleep  by  ten."  It  is  not  to  be  donbted  that  a  sedan 
chair  would  have  caoaed  much  interesting  speculation  in 
an  "  entry ;"  and  it  was  a  lucky  drcnmstance  that  the 
neighbours,  some  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  feared,  were  of  the 
*  coarser  stuff  of  human  nature,"  were  such  early-to-bed 
people. 

When  Mrs.  M'Lehose  sought  for  a  IHend,  who  oould 
love  her  with  tenderness  unmixed  with  selfishness,  and 
found  this  fHend  in  Sylrander,  she  nndenrated  the  influ- 
ence of  love  and  the  power  of  the  charmer.  It  is  easy  to 
resist  the  beginning  of  passion ;  easy  to  torn  aside  the 
stream  when  it  is  small ;  bat  difficult  to  direct  or  stem 
the  carrent  when  the  stream  has  become  a  torrent.  Thus 
Clarinda  became  so  rapidly  and  so  strongly  attached  to 
Sy  Wander,  that  she  herself  trembled  for  the  consequences. 
Pleased  with  the  genius  of  this  extraordinary  nao,  who 
had  "  her  best  wishes  before  they  met,"  she  did  not  suf- 
ficiently estimate  the  danger  of  so  tender  an  intercoarse. 

But  though  there  were  many  rooks  on  which  their  love 
wa.1  threatened  with  shipwreck,  sometimes  from  the 
boldness  of  the  pilot,  sometimes  from  her  own  uncalled- 
for  alarm,  it  is  apparent,  that  what  she  required  in  such 
a  fHend  (and  her  requirements  who  shall  condemn  X)  was 
satisfactorily  fulfilled.  "  In  yon,  and  you  alone,  I  have 
ever  fonnd  my  highest  demands  of  kindness  accom- 
plished; nay,  eren  my  fondest  wishes  not  gratified  only, 
but  anticipated."  That  Mrs.  M'Lehose  was  innocent 
of  all  criminal  thooghts  and  intentions,  it  is  believed  no 
candid  mind  can  doubt,  after  reading  the  following  series 
of  letters.  Her  love  was,  indeed,  a  flame  "  where  Inno- 
cence looked  smiling  on,  and  Honour  stood  by,  a  sacred 
guard."  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  married 
woman  should  have  permitted  herself  to  continue  in  cir- 
cumstances of  such  temptation ;  certain  it  is,  that  few 
women  could  have  come  ont  of  such  a  trial  untarnished. 
But  she  did  come  forth  unblemished,  and  live  to  a  good 
old  age,  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 
This  could  not  have  been  the  case  It  there  had  been  any 
spot  in  her  character  for  scandal  to  point  the  finger  at. 
Her  attachment  she  had  early  revealed  to  her  clergyman, 
and  even  taken  his  advice  about  it.  It  was  a  subject  of 
conversation  with  various  friends,  some  of  whom  even 
"trembled  for  her  peace."  Such  frankness  bears  the 
stamp  of  eonscious  innocence. 

But  the  query  with  some  will  be,  "  Has  Cla- 
rinda come  forth  untarnished  ?"  There  are  many 
degrees  of  tarnishing.  In  the  sense  which  Mr. 
M'Lehose  seems  to  imply,  the  "  ill-married  lady" 
did,  we  think,  come  forth  "  untarnished ;"  and 
the  severest  rerdict  which  can  be  passed  is,  "  Not 
Proven."  We  must,  however,  while  we  say  Not 
Guilty,  confess  that  these  tete-d-tete  interviews 
Trliich  she  herself  sought  with  "  Rab  Mossgiel " 
were,  as  the  Scotch  say,  "a  mere  tempting  of  Pro- 
vidence." She  consulted  her  clergyman,  who  was 
the  same  Father  Confessor  to  whom  we  have  al- 
luded above,  and  whom  we  will  meet  again  in  the 
course  of  the  correspondence.  We  are  too  stanch 
Protestants  to  like  such  delicate  consultations. 

Allan  Cunningham  imagines,  and  many  other 
persons  have  held  the  same  opinion,  that  in  these 
Letters,  "  in  general,  the  raptures  of  Sylvander 
are  artificial  and  his  sensibility  assumed.  He  puts 
himself  into  strange  postures  and  picturesque  posi- 
tions, and  feels  imaginary  pains  to  correspond." 
Mr.  M'Lehose  repudiates  this  view  of  a  correspon- 
dence which  Allan  Cunningham  had  only  par- 
tially seen  j  J>ut  we  suspect  that  it  is  Bubstantiftlly 


the  right  one.  Mr.  M'Lehose  uiges  that  the  criti«e 
do  not  make  sufficient  allowance  "  for  a  man  of 
the  ardent  temperament  of  Bums." 

Boms  had  too  mndi  good  taste  to  endure  affected 
love-letters  himself.  In  his  own  picturesque  lan- 
guage he  remarks : — "  The  ^ndiining  cant  of  love, 
except  in  real  passion  and  by  a  masterly  hand, 
is  to  me  as  insufferable  as  the  preaching  cant  of 
Father  Smeaton,  Whig  minister  at  Kilmaurs.'* 
Now,  thongh  we  have  here  the  masterly  hand,  the 
real  passion  is  long  either  doubtful  or  of  the  slight- 
est character ;  one  of  the  hundred  flames  which 
had  at  last  "  vitrified  "  his  heart  Mr.  M'L^eae^ 
however,  contends  that  Sylvander  took  »  de^ 
interest  in  Clarinda  from  the  first,  and  that 

The  feelings  expressed  by  him  were  really  felt,  and 
not  assumed :  for  no  man  can  exhibit  more  earnestness 
and  sincerity  of  purpose ;  and,  indeed,  he  seems  too  soon 
to  have  hinted  at  hopes  which  were  visionary.  If  Syl- 
vander, at  a  later  period,  seriously  entertaiiied  sack 
hopes,  it  explains  many  of  his  strong  expresdona  of  at- 
tachment, otherwise  bombastic.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  several  of  his  letters  contain  passages  oSiensire  from 
their  boldness  and  presumption,  which  wounded  the  nice 
sensibility  of  Clarinda ;  but  these  were  avowedly  written 
after  deep  potations. 

Now,  as  to  **  the  nice  sensibility  "  of  Clarinda, 
and  whethN'  her  ideas  did  not  sometimes  oatnm 
the  occasion,  repelling,  or  seeming  to  repel  advances 
that  were  never  made,  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
for  himself,  and  in  mercy.  Laying  aside  alto- 
gether the  worthless  and  heartless  husband  in 
Jamaica,  Mrs.  M'Lehose  owed  much  to  herself  and 
her  children  ;  and  it  is  enough  that  there  are 
passages  in  the  letters  addressed  to  her  that  ought 
to  have  offended  her,  had  she  not  herself  given  the 
key  to  the  strain  in  which  they  are  composed. 
We  are  not  pleading  for  Bums.  His  own  brawny 
shoulders  are  perfectly  able  to  bear  the  weight  of 
all  his  transgressions ;  but  we  would  remind  the 
reader,  that  he  was  at  this  time  suffering  that  ne- 
cessity of  a  poet — the  want  of  a  mistress  ;  and  the 
most  social  and  sympathetic  of  human  natures  ma, 
besides,  always  in  need  of  some  congenial  boeom, 
and,  if  possible,  a  soft  one,  in  which  to  deposit  the 
outpourings  of  his  Muse  and  his  heart. 

There  must  have  been  some  actual  flirtatioii, 
some  inviting  coquetry,  at  Miss  Nimmo's  tea- 
board,  before,  in  his  first  note,  he  oould  write— 

Our  worthy  common  friend.  Miss  Ninuno,  in  her  nsnal 
pleasant  way,  rallied  me  a  good  deal  on  my  new  acquain- 
tance ;  and,  in  the  humour  of  her  ideas,  I  wrote  soma 
lines,  which  I  enclose  yon,  as  I  think  they  have  a  good 
deal  of  poetic  merit ;  and  Miss  Nimmo  tells  me  that  yon 
are  not  only  a  critic  but  a  poetess.  Fiction,  yon  know, 
is  the  native  region  of  poetry ;  and  I  hope  yon  will  par- 
don my  vanity  in  sending  yon  the  bagatelle  as  a  toler> 
able  off-hand  jtu  d'e$prit.  I  have  several  poetic  trifles, 
which  I  would  gladly  leave  with  Miss  Nimmo  or  you,  if 
they  were  wortii  houseroom ;  as  there  are  scarcely  two 
people  on  earth  by  whom  it  would  mortify  me  more  to 
be  forgotten,  thongh  at  the  distance  of  nine  score  miles. 

The  next  letter,  written  on  the  8th  December, 
and  two  days  later  than  the  above,  conttuns  the 
Poet's  eloquent  regrets  for  not  being  able  to  keep 
his  appointment,  in  consequence  of  his  bad  accident, 
and  concludes  thus: — 

I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  leaving  Ediabnigfa  without 
seeing  you.  X  know  not  how  to  account  for  it — I  an 
strangely  taken  with  some  people,  nor  am  I  often  mis* 
Ulkm,   Yoq  an  »  stnwger  to  nf,  bat }  m»  »a  oM 
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being.  Some  yet  unnamed  feelings — tilings  not  princi- 
pleu,  but  better  than  whims — carry  me  farther  than 
boasted  reason  ever  did  a  philosopher.  Farewell !  Every 
happiness  be  yours  I 

Mrs.  M'Lehose,  not  yet  merged  in  Clarinda,  re- 
plied that  same  night  in  a  long  letter,  her  first,^ 
of  which  this  is  the  pith : — 

lumed  as  I  have  been  to  disappointments,  I  nover  felt 
more,  nay,  nor  half  so  severely,  for  one  of  the  same  na- 
tnr«  !  The  cruel  cause,  too,  augments  my  uneasiness. 
1  trust  you'll  soon  recover  it.  Meantime,  if  my  sym- 
pathy, my  Mendship,  can  alleviate  your  pain,  be  assured 
yon  possess  them.  I  am  much  flattered  at  being  a  fa- 
Tourite  of  yours.  Miss  Nimmo  can  tell  you  how  earnestly 
I  had  long  pressed  her  to  make  us  acquainted.  I  had  a 
presentiment  that  we  should  derive  pleasure  from  the 
society  of  each  other.  To-night  I  had  thought  of  fifty 
things  to  say  to  yon :  how  anfortnnate  this  prevention ! 
.  .  .  You  shall  not  leave  town  without  seeing  me, 
if  I  should  come  along  with  good  Miss  Nimmo,  and  call 
for  yon.  I  am  determined  to  see  you;  and  am  ready  to 
exclaim  with  Yorick, "  Tut !  are  we  not  all  relations?" 
We  are,  indeed,  ttrangert  in  one  sense — but  of  near  kin 
in  many  respects :  those  "  nameless  feelings"  I  perfectly 
comprehend,  though  the  pen  of  a  Locke  could  not  define 

them 

Miss  Nimmo  was  a  favourite  of  mine  from  the  first 
hour  I  met  with  her.  There  is  a  softness,  a  nameless 
something  about  her,  that,  were  I  a  man,  old  as  she  is,  I 
should  have  chosen  her  before  most  women  I  know.  I 
fear,  however,  this  liking  is  not  mutual.  Ill  tell  you 
why  I  think  so,  at  meeting.  She  was  in  mere  jest  when 
she  told  you  I  was  a  poetess.  I  have  often  composed 
rhyme,  (if  not  reaion,)  but  never  one  line  of  poetry.  The 
distinction  is  obvious  to  every  one  of  the  least  discem- 
nent.    Your  lines  were  truly  poetical :  give  me  all  you 

can  spare Bead  the   enclosed,  which   I 

scrawled  just  after  reading  yours.  Be  sincere ;  and  own 
that,  whatever  merit  it  has,  it  has  not  a  line  resembling 
poetry.  Pardon  any  little  freedoms  I  take  with  you :  if 
they  entertain  a  heavy  hour,  they  have  all  the  merit  I 
intended.  Will  you  let  me  know,  now  and  then,  how 
yonr  leg  is !  If  I  were  your«Mter,  1  would  call  and  see 
you ;  but  'tis  a  censorious  world  this ;  and  (in  this  sense) 
yon  and  I  are  not  of  the  world.  Adieu.  Keep  up  your 
heart :  you  will  soon  get  well,  and  we  shall  meet.  Fare- 
well.   God  bless  yon. 

How  could  a  young  poet  do  less  than  reply  to 
this  frank  and  affectionate  epistle  by  a  friendly 
cast  of  his  calling.    He  wrote— 

I  stretch  a  point,  indeed,  my  dearest  Madam,  when  I 
answer  yonr  card  on  the  rack  of  my  present  agony.  Your 
frriendslup.  Madam  !  By  heavens,  I  was  never  proud 
before.  Your  lines,  I  maintain  it,  are  poetry,  and  good 
poetry;  mine  were,  indeed,  partly  fiction,  and  partly  a 
friendship  which, had  I  been  so  blest  as  to  have  met  with 
you  in  time,  might  have  led  me — God  of  love  only  knows 
where.    Time  U  too  short  for  ceremonies. 

I  swear  solemnly,  (in  all  the  tenor  of  my  former  oath,) 
to  remember  yon  in  all  the  pride  and  warmth  of  friend- 
ship nntil — I  cease  to  be  t 

Now  Bums  had,  at  this  time,  many  causes  of 
trouble,  that  neither  Clarinda  nor  the  world  wotted 
of ;  and  the  sentimental  and  romantic  flirtation, 
unredeemed  at  this  time  by  one  particle  of  serious 
feeling  on  either  side,  served  to  beguile  care  and  the 
tedium  of  confinement,  and  also  to  fill  a  paragraph 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  ;  though  Bums  never,  in  any 
way,  betrayed  or  compromised  the  impradent 
Clarinda.  She  must  have  proclaimed  the  imagin- 
ary conquest,  of  which  she  naturally  was  not  a  lit- 
tle vain,  in  submitting  delicate  cases  of  conscience 
to  her  spiiitnal  director,  and  some  other  of  her  male 
admirers.  Bums  had  more  discretion  and  honour. 
Her  rea)  naniQ  ner^ r  once  appears  io  bis  corresponr 


dence ;  and  but  once  he  alludes  to  "  Clarinda  "  in 
a  letter  to  his  young  admirer,  Robert  Ainslie,  who 
had  begged  to  be  introduced  to  her.  To  his  per- 
nicious early  friend  Mr.  Richard  Brown,  he  about 
this  time  writes: — "I  have  much  to  tell  yon  of 
men  and  manners  and  their  ways ;  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle of  the  other  sex  too Almighty 

love  still  reigns  and  revels  in  my  bosom ;  and  I  am 
at  this  moment  ready  to  hang  myself  for  a  young 
Edinburgh  widow,  who  has  wit  and  wisdom  more 
murderously  fatal  than  the  assassinating  stiletto 
of  the  SiclUan  banditti,  or  the  poisoned  arrow  of 

the  African  savage You  may  guess 

her  wit  by  the  verses  she  sent  me  the  other  day  r*" 
and  he  copies  out  for  his  friend,  Clarinda's  well- 
known  and  best  verses,  beginning  "  Talk  not  of 
Love."  It  is  due  to  the  lady  to  state,  that  the 
third  strong  stanza  was  added  by  the  Poet ;  though 
he  does  not  tell  his  correspondent  this.  This  cor- 
respondent was,  perhaps,  the  most  fitting  recipient 
of  this  kind  of  confidence  in  the  whole  circle  of 
Burns'  acquaintance.  He  was  that  friend  of  whom 
in  his  celebrated  autobiographical  letter  to  Dr. 
Moore,  he  says :— -"  He  was  the  only  man  I  ever 
saw  who  was  a  greater  fool  than  myself,  whore  wo- 
man was  the  presiding  star  ;  but  he  spoke  of  illi- 
cit love  with  the  levity  of  a  sailor,  which  hitherto 
I  had  regarded  with  horror."  There  is  some  dis- 
crepancy in  the  dates  of  these  letters ;  for  that  one, 
sending  Mr.  Richard  Brown  the  verses,  is  dated 
the  30tli  December ;  and  Clarinda's,  in  which  they 
purport  to  have  been  enclosed  to  Bums,  is  not 
written  till  the  4th  of  January,  when  the  Platonic 
affection  was  nearly  a  whole  month  old.  Though 
the  Bard  was  by  profession  and  complexion  bound 
to  display  a  litUe  rodomontade  upon  this  occasion, 
the  ideas  of  the  lady  had  certainly  outran  his  pre- 
sumption, when  to  his  high-flown  hyperbolical 
compliments,  she  replied  in  the  plain  style — 

When  I  meet  you,  I  must  chide  you  for  writing  in 
your  romantic  style.  Do  yon  remember  that  she  whom 
yon  address  is  a  married  woman !  or,  Jacob-like,  wonld 
yon  wait  seven  years,  and  even  then,  perhaps,  be  disap- 
pointed, as  he  was )  Mo ;  I  know  you  better :  you  have 
too  much  of  that  impetuosity  which  generally  accom- 
panies noble  minds.  To  be  serious,  most  people  would 
think,  by  your  style,  that  you  were  writing  to  some  vain, 
silly  woman  to  make  a  fool  of  her,  or  worse.  I  have  too 
mnch  vanity  to  ascribe  it  to  the  former  motive,  and  too 
much  charity  to  harbour  an  idea  of  the  latter ;  and  view- 
ing it  as  the  effusion  of  a  benevolent  heart  upon  meeting 
one  somewhat  similar  to  itself,  I  have  promised  you  my 
friendship :  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  I  ever  withdraw 
it.  Would  to  God  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  give  you  some 
solid  proofs  of  it !  Were  I  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  you 
should  be  possessed  of  that  independence  which  every 
generous  mind  pants  after;  but  I  fear  she  is  "no  Duchess 
at  the  heart."  Obscure  as  1  am  (comparatively,)  I  eiqoy 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  as  fully  as  I  desire,  and  wish 
for  wealth  only  to  procure  the  "  luxury  of  doing  good." 

.  .  .  If  my  scrawls  can  amuse  you  in  your  confine- 
ment, yon  shall  have  them  occasionally.  I  shall  hear  of 
you  every  day  from  my  beloved  Miss  Nimmo.  Do  you 
know,  the  very  first  time  I  was  in  her  house,  most  of  our 
conversation  was  about  a  certain  (lame)  poet  t  I  read 
her  soul  in  her  expressive  countenance,  and  have  been 
attached  to  her  ever  since. 

Bums  must  now  have  begun  better  to  understand 
the  character  of  his  correspondent.  Of  the  above 
rebuke,  he  says — 

Yoiy  las^  my  ^ear  ^adwn,  h^d  th«  effect  en  me  that 
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Job's  situation  had  on  his  friends,  when  "  they  sat  down 
seven  days  and  seren  nights  astonied,  and  spake  not  a 
word." — "  Pay  my  addresses  to  a  married  woman  ! " 
I  started  as  if  I  had  seen  the  ghost  of  him  I  had  injured: 
1  recollected  my  expressions;  some  of  them  indeed  were, 
in  tlio  Iftw  phrase,  "  habit  and  repute,"  which  is  being 
half  gnilty.  I  cannot  positirely  say.  Madam,  whether 
my  heart  might  not  hare  gone  astray  a  little ;  but  I  can 
declare,  upon  the  honour  of  a  poet,  that  the  vagrant  has 
wandered  unknown  to  me.  I  hare  a  pretty  handsome 
troop  of  follies  of  my  own;  and  like  some  other  people's 
Tetbine,they  are  but  undisciplined  blackguards :  but  the 
lacUeas  rascals  hare  something  of  honour  in  them;  they 
would  not  do  a  dishonest  thing. 

To  meet  with  an  unfortunate  woman,  amiable  and 
young,  deserted  and  widowed  by  those  who  were  bound 
by  erery  tie  of  duty,  nature,  and  gratitnde,  to  protect, 
eonfort,  and  cherish  her;  add  to  all,  when  she  Is  perhaps 
MM  of  the  firft  of  lovely  forms  and  noble  minds,  the  mind, 
toe,  that  hits  one's  taste  as  the  joys  of  Heaven  do  a  saint 
— should  a  vague  infiuit  idea,  the  natural  child  of  imagi- 
nation, thoughtlessly  peep  over  the  fence — were  you,  my 
flri«Bd,  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  the  poor,  airy  straggler 
breaght  before  yon,  trembling,  self-condemned,  with  art- 
less eyes,  brimful  of  contrition,  looking  wistfully  on  its 
i'adge, — you  could  not,  my  dear  Madam,  condemn  the 
lapless  wretch  to  death  "  without  benefit  of  clergy" ! 

I  won't  tell  yon  what  reply  my  heart  made  to  yonr 
raillery  of  "  seven  years" ;  but  I  will  give  yon  what  a 
brother  of  my  trade  says  on  the  same  allusion : — 

"  The  Patriarch  to  gain  a  wife, 
Chaste,  IxaotiAil,  and  young. 
Served  fourteen  years  a  painful  lit*. 
And  never  thought  it  long, 

"  Oh  were  you  to  reward  such  cares. 
And  life  so  long  would  star, 
Not  fourteen  but  four  hundred  years 
Would  seem  bat  ai  one  day !" 

1  have  written  you  this  scrawl  because  I  have  nothing 
else  to  do;  and  yon  may  sit  down  and  Ihid  fault  with  it, 
if  yen  have  no  better  way  of  eooeuming  yonr  time:  but 
finding  fault  with  the  vagaries  of  a  poet's  fianey  is  mnoh 
such  another  business  as  Xerxes  chastising  the  waves  of 
Hellespont. 

This  "  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,"  we  verily  believe 
was  the  simple  fact,  and  the  cause  to  which  we 
owe  tkis  letter  and  many  others.  His  next  (for 
Clarinda's  reply  to  the  abore  is  imagined  to  be  lost) 
informs  her  that  her  admirer  had  showed  her 
verses  te  Dr.  Gregory,  with  some  boffatelles  of  his 
own,  and  of  the  Dr.'s  admiration  of  them,  at  which 
she  eagerly  gn»p« ;  and  sundry  other  matters 
which  we  kave  to  the  reader's  candour;  as  this 
passage  :— 

'Tis  true  I  never  saw  yon  but  once;  but  how  much  ae- 
cpuuntaace  ditl  I  fsm  with  you  at  that  onee  1  Da  not 
thiak  I  flatter  you,  or  have  a  des^  upon  you,  Clarinda: 
I  have  too  much  pride  for  the  one,  and  too  little  cold 
csntrivance  for  the  other;  but  of  all  G«d's  creatures  I 
ever  could  approach  in  the  beaten  way  of  acquaintance, 
yon  struck  me  with  the  deepest,  the  strongest,  the  most 
permsient  impression.  I  say  the  most  permanent,  be- 
eauselknowmyself  weU,andhowfarI  can  promise  either 
en  ny  prepossessions  or  powers.  Why  are  yon  unhappy  i 
— and  why  are  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures,  unwor- 
thy to  belong  to  the  same  species  with  you,  blest  with  all 
they  ean  witd^  I  Yon  have  a  hand  all-benevolent  to  give, 
— why  were  you  denied  the  pleasure  I  Yon  have  a  heart 
formed,  gloriously  formed,  for  all  the  most  refined  lux- 
uries of  love, — why  was  that  heart  ever  wrung  1  0 
Clarinda  1  shall  we  not  meet  in  a  state,  some  yet  un- 
known state  of  being,  where  the  lavish  hand  of  Plenty 
shall  minister  to  the  highest  wish  of  Benevolence,  and 
where  the  chill  north-wind  of  Prudence  shall  never  blow 
over  the  flowery  fields  of  enjoyment  J  If  we  do  not,  man 
was  Made  in  vain 


Let  me  know  how  long  yonr  stay  will  be  ont  of  town. 
I  shall  count  the  hours  till  you  inform  me  of  yonr  return. 
Cursed  etiquette  forbids  yonr  seeing  me  just  now ;  and 
so  soon  as  I  can  walk  I  must  bid  Edinbnrgli  adieu. 
Lord,  why  was  I  bom  to  see  misery  which  I  cannot  re- 
lieve, and  to  meet  with  friends  whom  I  can't  eqjoy  !  I 
look  back  with  the  pangs  of  unavailing  ararice  <m  my 
loss  in  not  knowing  you  sooner.  All  last  winter, — tliese 
three  months  past, — what  luxury  of  intercourse  have  1 
not  lost  !  Perhaps,  though,  'twas  better  for  my  peace. 
You  see  I  am  either  above,  or  incapable  of  dissimulation. 

The  corre^ndenee  thus  happily  began,  did  not 
flag  on  the  part  of  Clarinda.    "  I  shall  grow  vam,' 

she  says — 

Your  praises  were  enough, — but  those  of  a  Dr.  Gre- 
gory superadded!  Take  care:  many  a  "glorions" 
woman  has  been  undone  by  having  her  head  turned. 
"  Know  you  !"  I  know  you  far  better  than  you  do  me. 
Like  yourself,  I  am  a  bit  of  an  enthusiast.  In  religim 
and  friendship  quite  a  bigot — perhaps  I  could  be  so  in 
love  too;  but  everything  dear  to  me  in  heaven  and  earth 
forbids  !  This  is  my  fixed  principle ;  and  the  person  who 
would  dare  to  endeavour  to  remove  it  I  would  hold  as 
my  chief  enemy.  Like  you,  I  am  incapable  of  dissimula- 
tion; nor  am  I,  as  you  snppose,  unhappy.  I  have  been 
unfortunate;  but  guilt  alone  could  make  me  nnh^ipy. 
Possessed  of  fine  children, — competence, — fame, — firiends, 
kind  and  attentive, — what  a  monster  of  ingratitude  should 
I  be  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  were  I  to  style  mynlf  un- 
happy t  .  .  .  .  Religion,  the  only  refuge  of  the 
unfortunate,  has  been  my  bahm  in  every  woe.  O !  could 
I  make  her  appear  to  you  as  she  has  done  to  me  !  In- 
stead of  ridiculing  her  tenets,  yon  would  fall  down  and 
worship  her  very  semblance  wherever  you  found  it !  .  .  . 

I  am  confonnded  at  your  admiring  my  lines.  I  shall 
begin  to  question  your  taste, — but  Dr.  G.  I  When  I  am 
low-spirited  (which  I  am  at  times)  I  slu^  think  ef  this 
as  a  restorative. 

P.S. — I  entreat  you  not  to  mention  our  corresponding 
to  one  on  earth.  Though  I've  conscious  innocence,  my 
situation  is  a  delicate  one. 

The  next  letter  is  still  from  Clarinda.  A  week 
had  elapsed,  and  Bnms  had,  perhaps,  fonnd  "  some- 
thing else  to  do."    She  tells  him  : — 

No  wonder  Dr.  Gregory  criticised  my  lines.  I  eat 
several  defects  in  them  myself ;  but  had  neither  time  nor 
patience  (nor  ability,  perhaps,)  to  correct  them.  The 
three  last  verses  were  longer  than  the  former  ;  and  in  the 
conclusion,  I  saw  a  vile  tautology  wMch  I  oonld  not  get 
rid  of.  .  .  .  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  Dr.  Gregory  being 
your  particular  friend.  Though  unacquainted,  I  am  no 
stranger  to  his  character  :  where  worth  unites  with  abili- 
ties, it  commands  our  love  as  well  as  admiration. 

And  next  she  lectures  the  Poet,  and  expounds  her 
own  theory  of  love  and  friendship,  concluding — 

An  honest  man  may  have  a  friendly  prepossession  for 
a  woman  whose  soul  would  abhor  the  idea  of  an  intrigue 
with  her.  These  are  my  sentiments  upon  this  subject : 
I  hope  they  correspond  with  yours.  "Tis  honest  in  yon 
to  wish  me  to  see  you  "just  as  you  are."  I  believe  I 
have  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  yonr  character.  No  won- 
der; for  had  I  been  a  man,  I  should  have  been  yon.  I 
am  not  vain  enough  to  think  myself  equal  ia  atrilitiee; 
but  I  am  formed  with  a  liveliness  of  fancy,  and  a  strength 

of  passion  little  inferior Both  of  us  are  incapable 

of  deceit,  because  we  want  coolnes.'i  and  command  of 
our  feelings.  Art  is  what  I  never  could  attain  te,  even 
in  situations  where  a  little  would  have  been  prudent. 
Now  and  then,  I  am  favoured  with  a  salutary  blast  of 

"  tiie  north-wind  of  Prudence." My  heart  wu 

formed  for  love,  and  I  desire  to  devote  it  to  Him  who  is 
the  source  of  love  I  Yes  :  we  shall  surely  meet  in  an 
"  unknown  state  of  being,"  where  there  will  be  fbfl 
scepe  for  every  kind,  heartfelt  affisction — love  vritbont 
alloy,  and  without  end.  Your  paragraph  upon  this  mads 
the  tears  flow  down  my  face  !  I  will  not  tell  you  the 
reflections  which  it  raised  in  my  mind;  bat  I  wished 
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tiiat  a  heart  susceptible  of  such  a  sentiment  took  more 
paint  about  its  accomplishment. 

Clarinda  earnestly  desired  the  conrersion  of 
Bums.  She  was  greatly  scandalized  at  some  of 
his  poems.  The  Holy  Ibir,  we  presume,  or  The  Ordi- 
ntUum,  or  The  Uneo  Gude;  and  she  afterwards  tells 
Iiim,  ih»i  Clarinda  would  have  "  held  him  in  her 
arms,  until  he  had  promised  not  to  publish  those  terri- 
ble poems,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  as  the  indictments 
Bmy.  He  was  much  better  employed  in  writing 
ihcM  satires,  not  only  for  the  world,  but  for  him- 
•elf.  Clarinda's  correspondence  now  became  semi- 
religious,  and  somewhat  comic  withal.  She  in- 
qniies — "  Is  Dr.  Gregory  pious  ?  I  hare  heard  so. 
I  'WJdi  I  knew  him."  But  Bums  did  not  take  the 
hint ;  he  kept  "  the  divine  Clarinda,"  as  she  lores 
to  term  herself,  vainly  repeating  his  idle  words,  all 
to  himself.  There  was  as  much  sterling  good  sense 
and  eerrect  taste,  as  high  genius,  in  the  young 
rostie,  who  thus,  for 

"  Pastime,  and  to  show  his  wit," 
ooadsseended  to  masquerade  for  a  time  in  the 
duraeter  of  a  Sylvander.    In  the  letter  in  which 
Clarinda  enclosed  her  love-verses,  she  asks — 

Do  you  think  you  could  venture  tliis  length  in  a  coach, 
'wttkeat  hurting  yonrself )  I  go  out  of  town  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week,  for  a  few  days.  I  wish  you  could  come 
to-morrow  or  Saturday.  I  long  for  a  conrenation  with 
yen,  and  lameness  of  body  won't  hinder  that.  'Tis  really 
curious — so  mach/»n  passing  between  two  persons  who 
saw  one  another  only  oneel  Say  if  you  think  yon  dare 
Tentme; — only  let  ika  eoaohmso  be  '^adorned  with 
sobriety." 

Bums,  not  Sylvander,  here  replies- 
Sid  yo«,  Viadam,  know  what  I  feel  when  y«u  talk  of 
7«nr  lonows ! 

6«ed  Q«d  (  that  om,  wko  Ium  so  muck  worth  in  the 
sight  of  heaven,  and  is  so  amiable  to  her  foUow-creatores, 
■kaald  be  so  nnhappy  1  I  can't  venture  out  for  cold. 
My  limb  is  vastly  better ;  but  I  have  not  any  use  of  it 
without  my  crutches.  M<mday,  for  the  first  time,  I  dine 
in  a  Beighbonr*!,  next  door.  As  soon  as  I  can  go  so  far, 
nen  t»  a  coach,  my  Srst  visit  shall  be  to  yon. 

Boms  is  not  the  first  letter-writer  who  has  oc- 
casionally compelled  the  same  idea  or  sentiment, 
clothed  in  almost  the  same  words,  to  do  double  and 
triple  duty.  Nor,  if  people,  however  clever,  will 
be  always  scribbling  letters  about  nothing,  b  there 
much  harm  in  thus  multiplying  copies.  The 
reader  of  Bums  will  meet  vritii  noble  sentiments 
and  fine  images  in  this  Correspondence,  which 
he  must  have  4^n  before ;  but  also  with  others 
qwte  original,  and  worthy  of  their  author. — ^But 
the  sentimental  correspondents  were,  at  length,  to 
meet ;  and  while  the  meeting  was  impending, 
Sylvander,  aware  that  "  the  keen  sensibilities  and 
strong  imagination  "  of  Clarinda  must  derive  sub- 
lime pleasure  from  her  warm  devotional  feelings, 
owned  he  could  not  yet  give  her  all  to  Heaven — 
I  cannot,  without  a  marked  grudge,  see  Heaven  totally 
engross  so  amiable,  so  charming  a  woman  as  my  firiend 
Oarinda ;  and  should  be  very  well  pleased  at  a  cireum- 
glanee  that  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  somebody,  happy 
somebody  !  to  divide  her  attention,  with  all  the  delicacy 

and  tenderness  of  an  earthly  attachment 

To-morrow  evening  I  intend  taking  a  chair,  and  paying 
a  visit  at  Park  Place,  to  a  much  valued  old  friend.  If  I 
cenld  be  sure  of  finding  you  at  home,  (and  I  will  send 
one  of  the  chairmen  to  call,)  I  would  spend  from  five  to 
ttx  o'elock  with  yon,  as  I  go  past.  I  cannot  do  more  at 
tids  timet  m  I  have  soitthing  ea  my  baad  that  hniriee 


me  much.  I  propose  giving  you  the  first  call,  my  old 
friend  the  second,  and  Miss  Nimmo  as  I  return  home. 
Do  not  break  any  engagement  for  me,  as  I  will  spend 
another  evening  with  you  at  any  rate  before  I  leave  town. 
Do  not  tell  me  that  you  are  pleased  when  your  friends 
inform  you  of  your  faults.  I  am  ignorant  what  they  are ; 
but  I  am  sure  they  must  be  such  evanescent  trifles,  com- 
pared with  yonr  personal  and  mental  acoomplishments, 
that  I  would  despise  the  ungenerous,  narrow  soul,  who 
would  notice  any  shadow  of  imperfecUoas  you  may  seem 
to  have,  any  other  way  than  in  the  most  delicate  agree- 
able raillery 

Yon  need  make  no  apology  for  long  letters:  I  am  even 
with  you.  Many  happy  New  Years  to  you,  charming 
Clarinda  t  I  can't  dissemble,  were  it  to  diun  perdition. 
He  who  sees  you  as  I  have  done,  and  does  not  love  yon, 
deserves  to  be  damned  for  his  stupidity  1  He  who  loves 
you  and  would  injure  you,  deserves  to  be  doubly  damned 
for  his  villany  1 

Now,  this  is  pretty  well,  as  a  bit  of  poetical  fiction ; 
and  it  is  rather  wonderful  that  so  clever  a  woman 
as  Mrs.  Mlichose  did  not  see  through  it.  But 
vanity,  the  fondness  of  admiration,  will  blind  the 

keenest  sight ;  and  love But  why  profane  the 

name  which  Bums  has  so  often  hallowed?  That 
first  meeting,  that  promised  hour,  from  five  to  six, 
as  Bums  must  have  passed  on  his  way  to  Mr. 
Crawfurd  Tait's,  he  thus  afterwards  refers  to  ;  and 
if  the  reader  cry.  Fudge  \  we  cannot  severely  blame 
him. 

Some  days,  some  nights,  nay,  some  iosn,  Kke  the  "tea 
righteous  persons  in  Sodom,"  save  the  rest  of  the  v^>id, 
tiresome,  miserable  months  and  years  of  life.  One  of  tiiese 
hown  my  dear  Clarinda  blest  me  with  yesternight. 


" One  well-spent  hoar. 

In  such  a  tender  circomitance  for  friends. 
Is  better  than  an  age  of  common  time  ! " 

Thoxson. 
Then  eomes  in  that  favourite  and  grand  senti- 
ment about  Milton's  Devil,  which  Bums  has  so 
often  employed,  though  here  rather  abruptly  and 
incongruously  ;  and  ue  letter  to  Dr.  Moore  is  sent 
for  the  perusal  of  Clarinda;  while  Sylvander,  upon 
the  principle  of  a  postilion  flourishing  his  whip 
and  making  a  famous  splash  as  the  journey  draws 
to  a  close,  exclaims — 

Yonr  verses  I  shall  mose  on — delicionsly — as  I  gaze 
en  yonr  image,  in  my  mind's  eye,  in  my  heart's  core : 
AeymUbtintiiMtMMghforaieektoemiie.  I  am  truly 
happy  yonr  headache  is  better.  O,  how  can  pain  or  evil 
be  so  daringly,  unfeelingly,  cruelly  savage,  as  to  wound 
so  aoble  a  mind,  so  lovely  a  form  1 

"Out  upon  thee,  hyperbolical  fiend!" 
Clarinda  perused  the  autobiography  of  her  glow- 
ing admirer  with,  we  doubt  not,  very  deep  interest; 
and  her  tears  broke  out  just  at  the  proper  place, 
namely,  at  the  close,  where  the  noble  Glencaim's 
patronage  rescues  the  unfortunate  Bard  from  his 
evU  destiny.  Our  own,  we  remember,  while 
childhood  and  youth  kept  their  melting  moods, 
broke  out  much  earlier  ;  at  the  pathetic  picture  of 
that  noblest  peasant  family  "  receiving  the  scoun- 
drel factor's  insolent  threatening  letters,  which 
set  them  all  in  tears,"  and  which  first  taught  the 
proud  boyish  heart  of  the  now  glorified  poet  to 
throb  with  indignation.  Clarinda  was,  as  well  she 
might  be,  proud  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  her ; 
but  she  must  also  glorify  herself  a  little,  and  refer 
to  her  own  early  love-passages,  which  she  intended, 
**  perhaps,"  to  confide  to  Bums  when  they  met. 
There  was  but  one  thing  she  could  not  get  orei*— 
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One  thing  alone  hurt  me,  though  I  regretted  many — 
your  aroiral  of  being  an  enemy  to  Calvinism.  I  guessed 
it  was  so  by  some  of  your  pieces ;  but  the  confirmation 
of  it  gave  me  a  shock  I  conld  only  have  felt  for  one  I 
was  interested  in.  Yon  trill  not  wonder  at  this,  when  I 
inform  yon  that  I  am  a  strict  Calrinist,  one  or  treo  dark 
tenets  excepted,  which  I  never  meddle  with.  .... 
My  dear  Sylvander,  I  flatter  myself  you  have  some  opin- 
ion of  Clarinda's  understanding.  Her  belief  in  Calrinism 
is  not  (as  yon  will  be  apt  to  suppose)  the  prejudice  of 
education.  I  was  bred  by  my  father  in  the  Arminian 
principles.  My  mother,  who  was  an  angel,  died  when  I 
was  in  my  tenth  year.  She  was  a  Calvinist ;  was  adored 
in  her  life ;  and  died  triumphing  in  the  prospect  of  im- 
mortality. I  was  too  young  at  that  period  to  know  the 
ditbrence ;  but  her  pious  precepts  and  example  often  re- 
curred to  my  mind  amidst  the  giddiness  and  adulation  of 
Miss  in  her  teens.  Twas  since  I  came  to  this  town,  five 
years  ago,  that  I  imbibed  my  present  principles.  They 
were  those  of  a  dear,  valued  Mend,  in  whose  judgment 
and  integrity  I  had  entire  confidence.  I  listened  often 
to  him,  with  delight,  upon  the  subject.  My  mind  was 
docile  and  open  to  conviction.  I  resolved  to  investigate, 
with  deep  attention,  that  scheme  of  doctrine  which  had 
snch  happy  effects  npon  him.  Conviction  of  understand- 
ing, and  peace  of  mind,  were  the  happy  consequences. 
Thos  have  I  given  you  a  true  account  of  my  &ith.  I 
trust  my  practice  vrill  ever  correspond.  Were  I  to  nar- 
rate my  past  life  as  honestly  as  you  have  done,  yon  wonld 
soon  be  convinced  that  neither  of  us  could  hope  to  be 
justified  by  onr  good  works. 

If  yon  have  time  and  inclination,  I  should  wish  to  hear 
your  chief  objections  to  Calvinism. 

Bums,  we  have  said,  never  even  affected  Pla- 
tonics. Clarinda  feared  there  was  no  trace  of 
"  friendship  for  a  female  "  in  his  narrative. 
"  Now,"  she  adds,  "  in  the  case  of  Clarinda,  this 
is  the  only  '  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wish- 
ed.'  "    "  You  told  me,"  she  says, 

You  never  had  met  with  a  woman  who  conld  love  as 
ardently  as  yonrself.  I  believe  it;  and  would  advise 
you  never  to  tie  yourself  till  yon  meet  with  such  a  one. 
Alas !  you'll  find  many  who  eanna,  and  some  who  manna; 
but  to  be  joined  to  one  of  the  former  description  would 
make  you  miserable^  I  think  yon  Iiad  almost  best  re- 
solve against  wedlock :  for  unless  a  woman  were  quali- 
fied for  the  companion,  the  fHend,  and  the  mistress,  she 
would  not  do  for  you.  The  last  may  gain  Sylvander,  but 
the  others  alone  can  keep  him.  Sleep,  and  want  of  room, 
prevent  my  explaining  myself  upon  "  infidelity  in  a  hus- 
band," which  made  you  stare  at  me.  This,  and  other 
things,  shall  be  matter  for  another  letter,  if  you  are  not 
wishing  this  to  be  the  last.  If  agreeable  to  yon,  I'll 
keep  the  narrative  till  we  meet.  Adieu  I  "  Oiarming 
Clarinda  "  must  e'en  resign  herself  to  the  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus. 

We  need  not  say  that  Clarinda  was  well-infonn- 
ed  abont  the  passion  of  Bums  for  "  Bonnie  Jean ;" 
though  she  must,  by  this  time,  have  imagined  her- 
self the  only  object  of  his  fondness.  But  whatever 
she  felt  for  the  mother,  she  took  a  warm  interest 
in  "  the  little  cherub"  at  Mauchline,  and  made 
him  "  wee  sarkies." 

Clarinda's  theory  or  creed  as  to  the  infidelity  of  a 
husband,  which  had,  it  seems,  made  Bums  stare  at 
her  witli  those  great,  piercing,  or  glowing  orbs  of 
his,  has  no  tincture  of  rigid  Calvinism.  It  is  thus 
expounded  :— 

I  can  conceive  a  man  fond  of  his  wife,  yet,  (Sylvan- 
der-like,)  hurried  into  a  momentary  deviation,  while  his 
heart  remained  faithful.  If  he  concealed  it,  it  conld 
not  hurt  me  ;  but  if,  unable  to  bear  the  anguish  of  self- 
reproach,  he  unbosomed  it  to  me,  I  wonld  not  only  for- 
give him,  but  comfort  and  speak  kindly,  and  in  secret 
only  weep.  Reconciliation,  in  snch  a  case,  would  be 
exquisite  beyond  almost  anything  I  can  conceive  !    Do 


you  now  understand  me  on  this  subject  ?  I  was  nneasy 

till  it  was  explained I  have  been  pni- 

zling  my  brain  about  the  tait  one  yon  bid  me  "  not  gness 
at."  I  first  thought  it  your  Jean  ;  but  I  don't  know  if 
she  now  possesses  your  "  tenderest,  faithfniest  friend- 
ship." I  can't  understand  that  bonny  lassie  :  her  re- 
fusal, after  such  proofs  of  love,  proves  her  to  be  either  aa 
angel  or  a  dolt.  I  beg  pardon  ;  I  know  not  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  am  no  judge  therefore.    I  love  yon — 

But  we  must  pause.  Whether  our  age  is  at 
heart  more  pure  than  that  of  our  grandmothers', 
it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  certainly  on  some  subjects 
it  pays  much  greater  external  homage  to  decency. 

The  dray-horse  and  the  cart-horse  were  frequent 
and  favourite  figures  with  Bums  when,  in  defiance 
of  his  latent  fund  of  good  sense  and  true  wisdom, 
it  pleased  him  to  ridicule  the  sober,  commonplace 
virtues ;  and  she  who  clumed  to  be  his  kindred 
spirit  says : — 

With  you,  I  wish  I  had  a  little  of  the  eait-hinae  in 
me.  You  and  I  have  some  horse  properties  ;  but  more 
of  the  eagle,  and  too  much  of  the  turtle  dove  !  Good 
night !  .  .  .  .  This  day  is  so  good  that  I'll  make  oat 
my  call  to  your  Square.  I  am  langhing  to  myself  at  an- 
nouncing this  for  the  third  time.  Were  she  who  "  pinaoos 
your  peace,"  to  intend  you  a  Pisgah  view,  she  could  do 
no  more  than  I  have  done  on  this  trivial  oocanon.  Keep 
a  good  heart,  Sylvander  ;  the  eternity  of  yoar  love-saf- 
ferings  will  be  ended  before  six  weeks.  Snch  peijuies 
the  "  Laughing  gods  allow."  But  remember,  there  is 
no  such  toleration  in  flriendship. 

We  hope  that  Sylvander  did  watch.  Clarinda 
doubted  it.     At  any  rate  he  protested  : — 

I  am  certain  I  saw  yon,  Clarinda  ;  but  yon  dont  look 
to  the  proper  storey  for  a  poet's  lodging, 

"  Where  Speculation  roosted  near  the  sky." 
I  conld  almost  have  thrown  myself  over,  for  very  vexa- 
tion. Why  didn't  you  look  higher !  It  has  spoSt  my 
peace  for  this  day.  To  be  so  near  my  charming  Clarinda ; 
to  miss  her  look  while  it  was  searching  for  me.  I  am 
sure  the  soul  is  capable  of  disease  ;  for  mine  has  eoa- 
vulsed  itself  into  an  inflammatory  fever. 

Ah  and  alas !  poor  "  darling  Jean,**  far  away 
there  in  Ayrshire,  in  sorrow  and  shame,  abiding 
your  hour !  And  is  not  Sylvander  now  more  to 
be  condemned  than  "  Bonnie  Jean's"  unconscious 
rival ;  who  neither  cared,  nor  affected  to  care  one 
straw  for  the  wortliless  West  India  husband  ? 
There  is  something  that  is  really  amiable  and  wo- 
manly in  parts  of  Clarinda's  letters ;  though  she 
does  not  often  appear  in  so  engaging  a  light  as  in 
this  passage  :— 

If  you  saw  me  in  a  merry  party,  yon  wonld  suppose 
me  only  an  enthusiast  in  fun ;  but  I  now  avoid  such 
parties.  My  spirits  are  sunk  for  days  after  ;  and,  what 
is  worse,  there  are  sometimes  duU  or  malicious  souls 
who  censure  me  loudly  for  what  their  sluggish  natures 
cannot  comprehend.  Were  I  possessed  of  an  independent 
fortune,!  would  scorn  their  pitifhl  remarks  ;  but  every- 
thing in  my  situation  renders  prudence  necessary. 

1  have  Edept  little  these  two  nights.  My  child  was 
nneasy,  and  that  kept  me  awake  watching  him  -!  Sylvu- 
der,  if  I  have  merit  in  anything,  'tis  in  an  unremitting 
attention  to  my  two  children  ;  but  it  cannot  be  deno- 
minated merit,  since  'tis  as  much  inclination  as  duty.  A 
prudent  woman  (as  the  world  goes)  told  me  she  was  sir- 
prised  I  loved  them,  "  considering  what  a  fittker  they 
had."  I  replied  with  acrimony,  I  conld  not  but  love 
my  children  in  any  case  ;  but  my  having  given  the^n  the 
misfortune  of  such  a  father,  endears  them  doubly  to  my 
heart. 

In  another  letter,  after  the  romantic  Clarinda 
bad  related  the  ill-success  of  her  ridicalous  wander* 
ings  round  Stt  J^es*  Square  in  the  hope  of  obr 
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tfUning  a  passing  glimpse  of  her  admirer  at  his 
■window, — "  but  not  a  glimpse  could  I  obtain ! " — 
Blie  gravely  tells  him  that  Religion  has  taught  her 
*•  patience  and  resignation  to  the  ills  of  life,"  though, 
elie  continues. 

By  nature  I  inherit  as  little  of  them  as  a  certain  hanim- 
acaram  friend  of  mine.  In  what  respects  has  Clarinda 
**  converted  yon"!  Tell  me.  It  were  an  ardnous  task 
indeed  1 

Yonr  "  ravings  "  last  night,  and  your  ambigaoos  re- 
marks apon  them,  I  cannot,  perhaps  ought  not  to  com- 
prehend. I  am  your  friend,  Sylvander  :  take  care  lest 
virtue  demand  even  friendship  as  a  sacrifice.  You  need 
not  curse  the  tie  of  human  laws  ;  since  what  is  the  hap- 
piness Clarinda  would  derive  from  being  loosed  t 

After  telling  Sylvander  rather  plainly  that  she 
is  not  quite  sore  if  she  would  accept  of  him  though 
ahe  were  free,  she  repeats,  "  You  see,  Sylvander, 
yon  have  no  cause  to  regret  my  bondage."  She 
■was  anxious  about  certain  bad  companions  with 
■whom  he  associated.  She  wished  him  happily  mar- 
ried, enraged  as  she  seems  to  have  been  when  he  did 
**  happily  many ;"  and  moreover  she  clearly  de- 
sired to  make  her  own  way  in  society.  We  have 
s«en  some  of  the  hints  about  Dr.  Gr^ory  ;  here  is 
another  of  the  same  kind  :— 

When  yon  see  Bishop  Gleddes,  ask  him  if  he  remem- 
bers a  lady  at  Mrs.  Kemp's,  on  a  Sunday  night,  who  lis- 
tened to  every  word  he  uttered  with  the  gaze  of  attention. 
I  saw  he  observed  me,  and  returned  that  glance  of  cordial 
"Warmth  which  assured  me  he  was  pleased  with  my  deli- 
cate flattery Did  you  ever  read 

Sancho's  Letters  !  they  would  hit  your  taste.    My  next 
will  be  on  my  favourite  theme — religion. 

Farewell,  Sylvander  !  Be  wise,  be  prudent,  and  be 
happy.  Clabinda. 

Let  your  next  be  sent  in  the  morning. 
If  you  were  well,  I  wonld  ask  yon  to  meet  me  to-mor- 
row, at  twelve  o'clock.     I  go  down  in  the  Leith  Fly, 
with  poor  Willie  :  what  a  pleasant  chat  we  might  have  1 
But  I  fancy  'tis  impossible. 

Bums  could  not,  or  would  not  walk  to  the  Leith 
Stage,  though  it  almost  passed  his  door  ;  but  he 
hoped  to  see  the  "  divine"  Clarinda  vnfoot  very 
soon ;  and  the  first  ominous  visit  was  actually  made 
on  a  Saturday  night,  of  which  we  have  this  de- 
scription from  Clarinda : — 

I  will  not  deny  it,  Sylvander,  last  night  was  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  I  ever  experienced.  Few  such  fall  to  the 
lot  of  mortals  !  Few,  extremely  few,  are  formed  to  relish 
such  refined  enjoyment.  That  it  should  be  so,  vindicates 
the  wisdom  of  Heaven.  But,  though  our  enjoyment  did 
not  lead  beyond  the  limits  of  virtue,  yet  to-day's  reflec- 
tions have  not  been  altogether  nnmixed  with  regret.  The 
idea  of  the  pain  it  would  have  given,  were  it  Icnown  to  a 
friend  to  whom  I  am  bound  by  the  sacred  ties  of  grati- 
tude, (no  more,)  the  opinion  Sylvander  may  have  formed 
fW>m  my  unreservedness;  and,  above  all,  some  secret  mis- 
givings that  Heaven  may  not  approve,  situated  as  I  am 
— these  procured  me  a  sleepless  night ;  and,  though  at 
church,  I  am  not  at  all  well. 

Sylvander,  you  saw  Clarinda  last  night,  behind  the 
scenes  !  Now,  you'll  be  convinced  she  has  faults.  If 
she  knows  herself,  her  intention  is  always  good  ;  but  she 
is  too  often  the  victim  of  sensibility,  and,  hence,  is  seldom 

pleased  with  herself. 

My  God !  Sylvander,  why  am  I  so  anxious  to  make  yon 
embrace  the  Gospel  t  I  dare  not  probe  too  deep  for  an 
answer — let  your  heart  answer  :  in  a  word — Benevo- 
lence. ...  I  fear  your  limb  may  be  worse  from  stay- 
ing so  late.  I  have  other  fears  too :  guess  them  I  Oh  ! 
my  friend,  I  wish  ardently  to  maintain  your  esteem  ; 
rather  than  forfeit  one  iota  of  it,  I'd  be  content  never  to 
be  wiser  than  now.  Our  last  interview  has  raised  you 
very  high  in  mine,  \  have  met  with  few,  indeed,of  yonr  sex 


who  understood  delicacy  in  such  circumstances  ;  yet  'tis 
that  only  which  gives  a  relish  to  snch  delightful  inter- 
oonrse. 

The  correspondence  grew  warm  and  warmer, 
tender  and  more  tender,  and  Bums  waxed  more 
hyperbolical.  Yet  his  letters  charmed  Clarinda ; 
and  if  she  had,  like  Sylvander,  been  free,  she  owns, 
"  I  should  bid  him,  if  he  had  a  friend  that  loved 
me,  tell  him  to  write  as  he  does,  and  that  would 
woo  me." — 

Seriously,  yon  are  the  first  letter-writer  I  ever  knew. 
I  only  wonder  how  you  can  be  fashed  with  my  scrawls. 
I  impute  it  to  partialities.  Either  to-morrow  or  Friday  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  yon.  On  Saturday,  I  am  not  sure  of 
being  alone,  or  at  home.  Say  which  you'll  come  I  Come 
to  tea  if  you  please  ;  but  eight  will  be  an  hour  less  liable 
to  intrusions.  I  hope  you'll  come  afoot,  even  though  yon 
take  a  chair  home.  .  .  .  You  are  a  consummate 
flatterer ;  really  my  cheeks  glow  while  I  read  yonr 
flights  of  Fancy.  .  .  .  If  I  grow  affected  or  conceited, 
yon  are  alone  to  blame.  Ah,  my  friend  !  these  are  dis- 
gusting qualities !  but  I  am  not  afraid.  I  know  any 
merit  I  have  perfectly. 

There  was  no  doubt  whatever  of  Clarinda's  en- 
tire consciousness  of  her  own  merits.  One  of 
Bums'  letters  at  this  period,  after  a  high  strain  of 
ilattery,  or  might  it  not  have  been  the  sincere  feel- 
ing of  momentary  impulse,  contains  a  grand  poeti- 
cal flight : — 

May  I  see  you  on  Wednesday  evening,  my  dear  angel  t 
The  next  Wednesday  again,  will,  I  conjecture,  be  a  hated 
day  to  us  both.  I  tremble  for  censorious  remarks,  for 
your  sake ;  but  in  extraordinary  cases,  may  not  usual  and 
useful  precaution  be  a  little  dispensed  with !  Three 
evenings,  three  swift-winged  evenings,  with  pinions  of 
down,  are  all  the  past — I  dare  not  calculate  the  future. 
I  shall  call  at  Miss  Nimmo  to-morrow  evening ;  'twill  be 
a  farewell  call. 

I  have  written  out  my  last  sheet  of  paper,  so  I  am  re- 
duced to  my  last  half  sheet.  What  a  strange,  mysterious 
faculty  is  that  thing  called  imagination  !  We  have  no 
ideas  almost  at  all,  of  another  world  ;  but  I  have  often 
amused  myself  with  visionary  schemes  of  what  happiness 
might  be  eiyoyed  by  small  alterations)  alterations  that  we 
can  fully  enter  to  in  this  present  state  of  existence.  For 
instance :  suppose  yon  and  I  just  as  we  are  at  present ; 
the  same  reasoning  powers,  sentiments,  and  even  desires; 
the  same  fond  curiosity  for  knowledge  and  remarking  ob- 
servation in  our  minds;  and  imagine  our  bodies  f^e  from 
pain,  and  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  wants  of  nature 
at  all  times  and  easily  within  our  reach.  Imagine,  far- 
ther, that  we  were  set  free  from  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
which  bind  us  to  this  globe,  and  could  at  pleasure  fly, 
without  inconvenience,  through  all  the  yet  unconjectured 
bounds  of  creation  ;  what  a  life  of  bliss  should  we  lead 
in  our  mutual  pursuit  of  virtue  and  knowledge,  and  our 
mutual  eqjoyment  of  friendship  and  love  1 

I  see  you  laughing  at  my  fairy  fancies,  and  calling  me 
a  voluptuous  Mahometan  ;  but  I  am  certain  I  shonld  be 
a  happy  creature,  beyond  anything  we  call  bliss  here 
below  :  nay,  it  wonld  be  a  paradise  congenial  to  yon  too. 
Don't  yon  see  ns  band  in  hand,  or  rather  my  arm 
about  yonr  lovely  waist,  making  our  remarks  on  Sinus, 
the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  ;  or  surveying  a  oomet 
flaming  innoxious  by  us,  as  we  just  now  would  mark  the 
passing  pomp  of  a  travelling  monarch  ;  or,  in  a  shady 
bower  of  Mercury  or  Venns,  dedicating  the  hour  to  love, 
in  mutual  converse,  relying  honour,  and  revelling  en- 
dearment, while  the  most  exalted  strains  of  poesy  and 
harmony  wonld  be  the  ready,  spontaneous  language  of 
our  souls  t  Devotion  is  the  fkvourite  employment  of 
your  heart ;  so  is  it  of  mine  :  what  incentives  then  to, 
and  iKiwers  for  reverence,  gratitude,  faith,  and  hope,  in 
all  the  fervonr  of  adoration  and  praise  to  that  Being, 
whose  unsearchable  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  so 
pervaded,  so  inspired,  every  sense  and  feeling  ! 

The  fnjit  of  the  second  interview  was  the  song 
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"  Claiinda,  mifltress  of  my  soul,"  and  some  remorse 
on  the  part  of  the  lady,  >vho,  with  an  allegory,  in 
which  Love,  Friendship,  Reason,  Hymen,  Modesty, 
&c.,  &c.,  figure,  lets  us  know  how  fairly  alarmed 
she  was  for  the  moment  at  the  perilous  condition  in- 
to which  she  had  been  betrayed  by  vain  reliance  on 
her  own  strength.  She,  indeed,  becomes  an  object 
of  interest  and  pity ;  but  how  does  it  all  end  ? — 

Sylvander.to  drop  my  metaphor.  I  am  neither  well  nor 
happy  to-day  :  my  heart  reproaches  me  for  last  night. 
If  you  wish  Clarinda  to  regain  her  peace,  determine 
against  everything  but  what  the  strictest  delicacy  war- 
rants. 

I  do  not  blame  you,  but  myself.  I  mast  not  see  yon 
on  Saturday,  unless  I  find  I  can  depend  on  myself  acting 
otherwise.  Delicacy,  you  know,  it  was  which  won  me 
to  you  at  once  :  take  care  you  do  not  loosen  the  dearest, 
most  saered  tie  that  unites  us  I  Remember  Clarinda's 
present  and  eternal  happiness  depends  upon  her  adher- 
ence to  Virtue.  Happy  Sylrander  1  that  can  be  attach- 
ed to  Heaven  and  Clarinda  together.  Alas  I  I  feel  1 
cannot  serve  two  masters.  God  pity  me  !!.... 
Do  not  be  displeased  when  I  tell  you  I  wish  our  parting 
was  over.  At  a  distance  we  shall  retain  the  same 
heartfelt  affection  and  interestednesa  in  each  other's 
concerns  ; — but  absence  will  mellow  and  restrain  those 
violent  heart-agitations  which,  if  continued  much  longer, 
would  unhinge  my  very  soul,  and  render  ae  unfit  for  the 
duties  of  life.  You  and  I  are  capable  of  that  ardency 
of  love,  for  which  the  wide  creation  cannot  afford  an 
adequate  object.  Let  us  seek  to  repose  it  in  the  bosom 
of  our  God Part  of  some  of  your  enco- 
miums, I  know  I  deserve  ;  but  you  are  far  out  when 
yon  enumerate  "  strength  of  mind"  among  them.  I  have 
not  even  an  ordinary  share  of  it — every  passion  does 
what  it  will  with  me  ;  and  all  my  life,  I  have  been 
guided  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment — unsteady  and 
weak  t  I  thank  you  for  the  letter,  though  it  sticket  my 
prayer. 

Friday  Morning. — My  servant  (who  is  a  good  soul) 
will  deliver  yon  this.  She  is  going  down  to  Leith,  and 
will  return  about  two  or  three  o'clock.  I  have  ordered 
her  to  call  then,  in  case  you  have  onght  to  say  to  Cla- 
rinda to-day,  I  am  better  of  that  sickness  at  my  heart 
I  had  yesterday  ;  but  there's  a  sting  remains,  which 
will  not  be  removed  till  I  am  at  peace  with  Heaven  and 
myself.  Another  interview,  spent  as  we  ought,  will 
help  to  procure  this. 

The  correspondence  now  becomes  so  delicate, 
that  we  are  constrained  to  skip,  wanting  power 
rightly  to  define  its  nature ;  and  also  to  say,  "  me- 

thinks  the  Poet  doth  protest  too  much." But 

he  must  have  "  kept  his  word,"  and  "  the  line  "  he 
marked,  with  tolerable  fidelity.  lie  affected  to 
believe  that  he  was  to  observe  the  spirit  of  deco- 
rum's laws,  if  not  the  letter,  in  that  other  interview, 
to  which  he  recurs  in  these  fervent  words : — 

I  could  suffer  the  lash  of  misery  eleven  months  in  the 
year,  were  the  twelfth  to  be  composed  of  hours  like  yes- 
ternight. You  are  the  soul  of  my  enjoyment ;  all  else 
is  of  the  stuff  of  stocks  and  stones. 

Clarinda  feared  "  the  line"  had  been  a  little  in- 
fringed. 

We  must  guard  against  going  to  the  verge  of  danger. 
Ah  I  myfyiend,  much  need  had  we  to  "watch  and  pray  1" 
May  those  benevolent  spirits,  whose  office  it  is  to  save 
the  fall  of  Virtue  struggling  on  the  brink  ef  Vice,  be  ever 
present  to  protect  and  guide  us  in  right  paths. 

I  had  an  hour's  oonversatlon  to-day  with  my  worthy 
friend  Mr.  Kemp.  Yonll  attribute,  perfaaps,  to  this, 
the  above  sentiments.  'Tie  true,  there's  not  one  on  earth 
has  so  much  infiuenoe  on  me,  except — Sylrander ;  partly 
-it  baa  forced  me  "  to  feel  along  the  Mental  Intelligence." 
However,  I've  broke  the  ice.  I  confessed  I  had  con- 
ceived a  tender  impression  of  late — that  it  was  mutual, 
and  that  I  had  wished  to  unbosom  myself  to  him,  (as  I 


always  did,)  particularly  io  ask  If  he  thought  1  abovl^ 
or  not,  mention  it  to  my  friend  ?  I  saw  he  (iilt  for  me,(fM 
I  was  in  tears  ;)  but  he  bewailed  that  I  had  given  1B| 
heart  while  in  my  present  state  of  bondage  ;  wished  1 
had  made  it  friendship  only  ;  in  short,  talked  to  me  in 
the  style  of  a  tender  parent,  anxious  for  my  happiness. 
He  disapproves  altogether  of  my  saying  a  syllable  of  the 
matter  to  my  (Head, — says  it  could  only  make  him  un- 
easy ;  and  that  I  am  in  no  way  bonnd  to  do  it  by  any 
one  tie.  This  has  eased  me  of  a  load  which  baa  lain 
upon  my  mind  ever  since  our  intimacy.  Sylvaader,  I 
wish  you  and  Mr.  Kemp  were  acquainted, — snoh  worth 
and  sensibility  !  If  you  had  his  piety  and  sobriety  ef 
manners,  united  to  the  shining  abilities  yon  possess, 
yon'd  be  "  a  fltultess  monster  Which  the  world  ne'er 
saw."  He,  too,  has  great  talents.  His  imaginatian  k 
rich — his  feelings  deUeate — his  discernment  asntk  )  yet 
there  are  shades  in  his,  as  in  all  eharaoten  ;  bat  thisM 
it  would  ill  become  Clarinda  to  point  out.  Alas  1  I 
know  too  many  blots  in  my  oim. 

On  a  previous  evening,  Bums  had  introduced 
his  young  friend  Alnslie  to  her,  who  exultingljr 
quotes  herself  as  his  "  divine  Clarinda." 

Pray,  what  does  Mr.  Ainslie  think  of  her?  Was  he 
not  astonished  to  find  her  merely  human !  Three  weeks 
ago,  I  suppose  you  would  have  made  him  walk  into  ber 
presence  unshod  s  but  one  must  bory  even  dlvioitiM 
when  they  discover  symptoms  of  mertali^  1 — (Let  thew 
be  interred  in  Sylvander's  bosom.) 

My  dearest  iHend,  there  are  two  wishes  nppermost  in 
my  heart :  to  see  you  think  alike  with  Clarinda  on  reli- 
gion, and  settled  in  some  creditable  line  of  hnrinsss 
The  warm  interest  I  take  in  both  these,  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  my  friendship,  as  well  as 
earnest  of  its  duration.  As  to  the  first,  I  devolve  it  ever 
into  the  bands  of  theOmniscient  t  May  he  raise  up  fHends 
who  will  effectuate  the  other  I  While  I  breathe  these 
fervent  wishes,  think  not  anything  but  pure  disinter* 
ested  regard  prompts  them.  They  are  fond  but  chiraeri' 
cal  ideas.  They  are  never  indulged  but  in  the  hour  of 
tender  endearment,  when 

—"  Innocence 
Look'd  gaily  smiling  on ;  whiU  rosy  Pleerate 
Hid  young  Desire  amid  h*r  floweiy  wreath, 
And  pour  d  her  cup  luxuriant,  mantling  high 
The  sparkling.  Heavenly  vintage — Love  and  Bliss.** 

'Tis  past  ten ;  and  I  please  myself  with  thinking  Syl- 
vender  will  be  about  to  retire  and  write  to  Clarinda.  I 
fancy  you'll  find  this  stnpid  enoogh ;  bit  I  oaa't  be  al- 
ways bright :  the  son  will  be  sometimes  ander  a  cloud. 
.  Oh  how  I  would  indulge  in  all  the 
luxury  of  innocent  love  I  It  is,  I  fear,  too  late  to  talk 
in  this  strain,  after  indulging  you  and  myself  so  mneh; 
but  would  Sylvander  shelter  his  Love  in  Friendship's 
allowed  garb,  Clarinda  would  be  far  happier. 

TcF-morrow,  didst  thou  say  I  The  time  is  short  now,  is 
it  not  too  frequent  I  do  not  sweetest  dainties  cloy  soonest  I 
Take  your  chance ;  come  half-past  eight.  If  anythiac 
particuhir  occur  to  render  it  improper  to-monow.  111 
send  you  word,  and  name  another  evening.  Mr.  —^ 
is  to  call  to-night,  I  believe.  He,  too,  trembles  fbr  my 
peace.  Two  such  worthies  to  be  interested  about  my 
foolish  ladyship  I 

"Is  not  this,"  will  some  stem  readers  say,  "arain, 
foolbh,  and  presumptuous  woman,  in  whom  even 
the  warmth  of  devotion  seems  but  another  form  of 
voluptuousness  ?  "  We  are  not  prepared  to  enter 
into  the  subject  as  casuists  ;  but  we  imagine  tiiat 
a  multitude  of  sins  might  be  forgiven,  could  the 
reader  be  once  convinced,  that  her  "  foolish  lady- 
ship," who  made  such  parade  of  feelings  which 
almost  any  other  woman  would,  in  sorrow  and 
humility,  have  buried  deep  in  her  own  miserable 
bosom,  had  ever  experienced  for  Bums  the  reality 
of  devoted  and  passionate  love.  This  next  letter  of 
Burns  wears  more  the  character  of  sincerity  and  so* 
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biiety  of  mind,  than  some  of  those  we  hare  seen.  It 
contains  this  detactiable  and  fine  apostrophe  :— 

Thou  Almighty  Author  of  peace,  and  goodnass,  and 
lore  !  do  Thou  give  me  the  social  heart  that  kindly  tastes 
of  every  man's  cup  !  Is  it  a  draught  of  joy  t — warm  and 
open  my  heart  to  share  it  with  cardial,  nnenvying  re- 
joicing !  Is  it  the  bitter  potion  of  sorrow  i — melt  my 
heart  with  sincerely  sympathetic  woe  t  Abore  all,  do 
Thoa  give  me  the  manly  mind,  that  resolutely  exemplifies 
in  life  and  manners  those  sentiments  which  I  would  wish 
to  be  thought  to  possess  I 

Clarinda  modestly  finds  that  there  is  a  remarlc- 
able  similarity  of  ciiaracter  I>etween  herself  and 
Sylvander,  in  tastes,  feelings,  sentiments ;  and  af- 
ter a  few  flights,  which  Burns,  Iiowerer,  calls  the 
finest  poetry,  she  in  confidence  brings  this  delicate 
case  under  his  consideration  : — 

Sylvander,  I  hare  things  with  different  ft'iends  I  can't 
tell  to  another,  yet  am  not  hurt ;  but  I  told  yon  of  that 
partioalar  fHend :  he  was,  for  near  four  years,  the  one  I 
confided  in.  He  is  very  worthy,  and  answers  your  d«- 
Boription  in  the  "Epistle  to  J.  S."  exactly.  When  I 
had  hardly  a  fWend  to  care  for  me  in  Edinburgh,  he 
befriended  me.  I  saw,  too  soon,  'twas  with  him  a  wanner 
feeling  t  perhaps  a  little  infection  was  the  natural  efibot. 
I  told  you  the  circumstances  which  helped  to  eradicate 
the  tender  impression  in  me  ;  but  I  perceive  (though  he 
nerer  tells  me  so) — I  see  it  in  every  instance — hit  pre- 
possession still  remains.  I  esteem  him  as  a  faithful 
friend ;  but  I  em  never  feel  mors  for  him.  I  fear  he's 
not  convinced  of  that.  He  sees  no  man  with  me  half  so 
often  as  himself  |  and  thinks  I  surely  am  at  least  partial 
to  no  other.  I  cannot  bear  to  deceive  one  in  so  tender  a 
point,  and  am  hurt  at  his  harbouring  an  attachment  I 
never  can  return.  I  have  thoughts  of  owning  my  inti- 
macy with  Sylvander ;  but  a  thousand  things  forbid  it. 
I  should  be  tortured  with  Jealousy,  that  "  green-eyed 
monster;"  and,  besides,  I  fear  'twould  wound  his  peace. 
'Tis  a  delicate  a&ir.  I  wish  your  judgment  on  it.  0 
Sylvander,  I  cannot  bear  to  give  pain  to  any  creature, 
far  less  to  one  who  pays  me  the  attention  of  a  brother  I 

I  never  met  with  a  man  congenial,  perfectly  congenial 
to  myself  but  one — atk  no  guettioiu.  is  Friday  to  be  the 
last  night  I  I  wish,  Sylvander,  you'd  steal  away;  I  can- 
not bear  farewell  I        .        .        .        . 

I  am  charmed  with  the  Lines  on  Religion,  and  with 
you  for  relishing  them.  I  only  wish  the  world  saw  you 
as  you  appear  in  your  letters  to  me.  Why  did  you  send 
forth  to  them  the  "  Holy  Fair,"  &c.  t  Had  Clarinda 
known  yon,  she  wonld  have  held  yon  in  her  arms  till 
she  had  your  promise  to  suppress  them.  Do  not  publish 
the  "  Moor  Hen."  Do  not,  for  your  sake,  and  for  mine. 
I  wish  you  vastly  to  hear  my  valued  friend,  Mr.  Kemp. 
Come  to  hear  him  on  Sunday  afternoon.  'Tis  the  first 
favour  I  have  asked  you :  I  expect  you'll  not  refuse  me. 

Bums  did  not  go  to  hear  Mr.  Kemp  ;  but  he  ad- 
ministered a  good  parting-dose  of  tender  flattery  to 
"divine  Clarinda."  There  were,  however,  first 
more  tete-d-tStef.    Of  one  of  them  the  lady  saj-s — 

For  many  years  have  I  sought  for  a  male  friend,  en- 
dowed with  sentiments  like  yours  ;  one  who  could  love 
me  with  tenderness,  yet  unmixed  with  selfishness  :  who 
could  be  my  friend,  companion,  protector,  and  who 
would  die  sooner  than  injure  me.  I  sought — ^bnt  I 
sought  in  vain  I  Heaven  has,  I  hope,  sent  me  this  bless- 
ing in  my  Sylvander  t  Whatever  weaknesses  may 
cleave  to  Clarinda,  her  heart  is  not  to  blame  :  whatever 
it  may  have  been  by  nature,  it  is  unsullied  by  art.  If 
she  dare  dispose  of  it — last  night  can  leave  you  at  no 
loss  to  guess  the  man. 

She  sent  him  more  of  her  verses,  all  of  which 
Mr.  M'Lehose  lias  printed  in  an  Appendix  to  the 
Correspondence;  and  again  she  expatiates  on  what 
she  calls  her  "  fitvonrite  topic,"  religion. 

May  I  hope  you'll  read  what  I  have  urged  on  religion 
with  attention,  Sylvander  !  when  reason  resumes  her 
reign !    I've  none  of  these  future  delusive  hopes,  which 


yon  too  vainly  express  as  having  towards  Clarinda.  Do 
not  indulge  them  ;  my  wishes  ejctend  to  your  immortal 
welfare.  Let  your  first  care  be  to  please  God  :  fbr  that 
which  He  delights  in,  must  be  happiness.  I  must  con- 
clude, or  I'll  relapse.  I  have  not  a  grain  of  humour  to- 
night in  my  composition  ;  so,  lest  "  charming  Clarinda" 
should  make  you  yawn,  she'll  decently  say  "good 
night  !"  I  laugh  to  myself  at  the  recollection  of  your 
earnest  asseverations  as  to  your  being  anti-PIatenio  1 

In  this  letter  she  notices  the  unfeeling  usage 
which  she  had  formerly  received  from  Lord  Dreg- 
horn,  a  cousin  of  her  mother's,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  bench.  He  is  represented  as  an  ill-natured| 
sensual  man,  of  whom  she  justly  says, 

The  man  who  enjoys  more  pleasure  in  the  mercenary 
embrace  of  a  courtezan,  than  in  relieving  the  nnfortn- 
nate,  is  a  detestable  character,  whatever  his  bright  ta* 
lents  may  be. 

I  pity  him  I  Sylvander,  all  his  fortune  could  not  pur* 
chase  half  the  luxury  of  Friday  night  1 

Bums  has  either  introduced  the  same  ideas 
elsewhere,  or  perhaps  the  fragments  of  the  surrep- 
titious edition  of  his  Letters  to  Clarinda,  are  float- 
ing about ;  for  this  fine  passage  must,  in  its  out- 
line, be  familiar  to  many  of  his  admirers, 

I  have  been  this  morning  taking  a  peep  thfongb,  as 
Yonng  finely  says,  "  the  dark  postern  of  time  long 
elapsed";  and  you  will  easily  guess  'twas  a  mefbl  pros- 
pect :  what  a  tissue  of  thoughtlessness,  weakness,  and 
iblly !  My  life  reminded  me  of  a  rained  temple :  what 
strength,  what  proportion  in  some  parts  I— what  unsight- 
ly gaps,  what  prostrate  ruins  in  others  I  I  kneeled  dovrs 
before  the  Father  of  Mercies,  and  said, "  Father,  I  have 
sinned  against  Heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son"!  I  rose  eased  and  strength- 
ened. I  despise  the  superstition  of  a  fanatic  ;  but  I  love 
the  religion  of  a  man.  "  The  future,"  said  I  to  myself, 
"is  still  before  me :  there  let  me 

'  On  reason  build  resolve- 
That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man  I' 
I  have  difficulties  many  to  enoounter,"  said  I;  '^but  they 
are  not  absolutely  insuperable :  and  where  is  firmness  of 
mind  shown  but  in  exertion  I     Mere  declamation  is 

bombast  rant 

Saturday  Night,  Half  after  Ten. — What  luxury  of 
bliss'  I  was  enjoying  this  time  yesternight  I  My  ever 
dearest  Clarinda,  yon  have  stolen  away  my  soul :  but  yea 
have  refined,  yon  have  exalted  it ;  you  have  given  it  a 
stronger  sense  of  virtue,  and  a  stronger  relish  for  piety. 
Clarinda,  first  of  your  sexl  if  ever  I  am  the  veriest 
wretch  on  earth  to  forget  yon ;  if  ever  your  lovely  image 
is  efikced  from  my  soul, 

"  May  I  be  lost,  no  eye  to  weep  ray  end. 
And  find  no  earth  that '«  bate  enough  to  bury  me ! " 
What  trifling  silliness  is  the  childish  fbndness  of  the 
every-day  children  of  the  world !  'Tis  the  unmeaning 
toying  of  the  younglings  of  the  fields  and  forests  ;  but, 
where  Sentiment  and  Fancy  nnite  their  sweets,  where 
Taste  and  Delicacy  refine,  where  Wit  adds  the  flavour, 
and  Good  Sense  gives  strength  and  spirit  to  all ;  what  a 
delicious  draaght  is  the  hour  of  tender  endearment! 
Beauty  and  Grace  in  the  arms  of  Troth  and  Henonr,  in 
all  the  luxury  of  mutual  love. 

Clarinda,  have  you  ever  seen  the  pietnre  realised !  not 
in  all  its  very  richest  colouring,  but 

"  Hope,  thon  nurse  of  young  Desire, 

Fair  promiser  of  Joy." 

Last  night,  Clarinda,  but  for  one  slight  shade,  was  the 
glorious  picture — 

"  Innocence 

Loek'd  gaily  smiling  on  ;  while  rosy  Plessnr* 
Hid  young  D«ir*  amid  her  flowery  wreath. 
And  pour  d  her  cup  luxuriant,  nuuitling  high. 
The  sparkling,  Heavenly  vintage— Love  and  Bliss ! " 

Clarinda,  when  a  poet  and  poetess  of  Nature's  making 
— two  of  Nature's  noblest  productions  I — when  they  drink 
together  of  the  same  cup  of  I^ore  and  Bliss,  attempt  not, 
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ye  coarser  staff  of  liamsn  nature,  profajiely  to  measure 

enjoyment  ye  nerer  can  know 

0,  what  a  fool  I  am  in  lore  !  what  an  extravagant 
prodigal  of  affection  !  Why  are  your  sex  called  the 
tender  sex,  when  I  neyer  have  met  with  one  who  can 
repay  me  in  passion  i  They  are  either  not  so  rich  in 
love  as  I  am,  or  they  are  niggards  where  I  am  lavish. 

0  Thou,  whose  I  am,  and  whose  are  all  my  ways  1 
Thon  see'st  me  here,  the  hapless  wreck  of  tides  and  tem- 
pests in  my  own  bosom :  do  Thou  direct  to  thyself  that 
ardent  love,  for  which  I  have  so  often  sought  a  return, 
in  vain,  fi:om  my  fellow-creatures  !  If  Thy  goodness  has 
yet  such  a  gift  in  store  for  me,  as  an  equal  return  of  affec- 
tion fVom  her  who,  Thon  knowest,  is  dearer  to  me  than 
life,  do  Thou  bless  and  hallow  our  band  of  love  and  friend- 
ship ;  watch  over  us,  in  all  our  outgoings  and  incomings, 
for  good ;  and  may  the  tie  that  unites  our  hearts  be  strong 
and  indissoluble  as  the  thread  of  man's  immortal  life  ! 

The  vainest  of  women,  to  whom  these  letters 
had  been  addressed,  might  be  forgiven  for  now  be- 
lieving what  she  fondly  wished — that  she  was  be- 
loved. Clarinda  had  no  doubt  or  misgiving  on  the 
subject.  She  introduced  a  young  friend  of  hers. 
Miss  Mary  Peacock,  to  the  Poet,  and  the  party 
had  passed  a  very  happy  evening ;  only 

I' tremble  at  the  ardent  manner  Mary  talks  of  Sylvan- 
der  !  She  knows  where  his  affections  lie,  and  is  quite 
unconscious  of  the  eagerness  of  her  expressions.  All 
night  I  could  get  no  sleep  for  her  admiration.  I  like  her 
for  it,  and  am  prtmd  of  it ;  but  I  know  how  much  vio- 
lent admiration  is  akin  to  love. 

1  go  out  to  dinner,  and  mean  to  leave  this,  in  case  of 
one  from  you  to-day.  Miss  Chalmers's  letters  are  charm- 
ing.   Why  did  not  such  a  woman  secure  your  heart  t — 

0  the  caprice  of  human  nature,  to  fix  on  impossibilitiesi 

Ilev  charming  self,  to  wit.  Bums  fancied  the 
fears  expressed  for  Mary,  in  regard  to  himself, 
perfectly  laughable ;  but  was  not  so  sure  on  an- 
other score  ;  for  "  I  suppose,"  he  says,  "  my  love, 
you  and  I  showed  her  a  scene  which,  perhaps, 
made  her  wish  that  she  had  a  swain  that  could 
love  like  me."  Which  way  could  Mary  have 
looked,  then  ?  Some  friend,  or  some  of  those  gen- 
tlemen before  whom  Clarinda  had,  at  this  time, 
laid  her  case  of  conscience,  seems  to  have  remon- 
strated with  her,  and  warned  her  against  the  ex- 
ceeding impropriety  of  her  conduct ;  and  in  a  let- 
ter, which  is  lost,  she  appealed  in  her  dbtress  to 
Sylvander,  who  positively  refuses  to  cease  to  love, 
but  is  otherwise  amenable  to  reason  and  propriety. 
Name  the  terms  on  which  yon  wish  to  see  me,  to  cor- 
respond with  me,  and  you  have  them.  I  must  love,  pine, 
mourn,  and  adore  in  secret :  this  you  must  not  deny  me. 
Yon  will  ever  be  to  me 

"  Deu  as  the  light  that  viitts  those  sad  eyes, 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart." 

1  have  not  patience  to  read  the  Puritanic  scrawl. 
Damned  sophistry.  Ye  heavens,  thou  God  of  nature, 
thou  Redeemer  of  mankind  !  ye  look  down  with  ap- 
proving eyes  on  a  passion  inspired  by  the  purest  flame, 
and  guanied  by  truth,  delicacy,  and  honour  ;  but  the 
half-inch  soul  of  an  unfeeling,  cold-blooded,  pitiful  Pres- 
byterian bigot  cannot  forgive  anything  above  his  dun- 
geon-bosom and  foggy  head. 

Farewell !  I'll  be  with  yon  to-morrow  evening  ;  and 
be  at  rest  in  your  mind.  I  will  be  yours  in  the  way  you 
think  most  to  your  happiness. 

Before  going  to  bed,  he  resumed  and  argued  the 
case,  strongly  protesting  his  own  truth  ;  and  there 
follows  a  tissue  of  eloquent  sophistry,  beginning, 

I  have  read  over  your  friend's  haughty,  dictatorial  let- 
ter :  you  are  only  answerable  to  your  God  in  such  a  mat- 
ter. Who  gave  any  fellow-creature  of  yours,  (a  fellow- 
creature  incapable  of  being  your  judge,  because  not  your 


peer,)  a  right  to  catechise,  scold,  undervalue,  abuse,  aai 
insult,  wantonly  and  inhumanly  to  insult  yon  thus  !  I 
don't  wish,  not  even  wish  to  deceive  you.  Madam.  Hie 
Searcher  of  hearts  is  my  witness  how  dear  yon  are  to  ( 
me  ;  but  though  it  were  possible  you  could  be  (till 
dearer  to  me,  I  would  not  even  kiss  yonr  hand,  at  the 
expense  of  your  conscience.  Away  with  declamation  ! 
let  us  appeal  to  the  bar  of  common  sense.  It  is  not 
mouthing  everything  sacred  ;  it  is  not  vagne  ranting  as- 
sertions ;  it  is  not  assuming,  haughtily  and  insnltui^y 
assuming,  the  dictatorial  language  of  a  Boman  Pontil^ 

that  must  dissolve  a  nnion  like  ours. 

In  a  widowed,  forlorn,  lonely  situation,  with  m  boeos 
glowing  vrith  love  and  tenderness,  yet  so  delicately  sito- 
ated  that  you  cannot  indulge  these  nobler  feelings  except 
you  meet  with  a  man  who  has  a  soul  capable 

If  Mrs.  M'Lehose  at  this  time  lost,  though  ever 
so  temporarily,  the  friendship  and  countenance  of 
her  cousin,  Mr.  Craig,  through  her  indiscreet  con- 
duct, although  Bums  was  not  much  to  be  Uamed, 
because  a  fascinating  woman  had  literally,  in  vul- 
gar phrase,  "  thrown  herself  at  his  head,"  yet  any 
man  of  even  ordinary  generosity,  must  have  deeply 
lamented  the  mischief  he  had  caused ;  and  hoir 
much  more  Bums,  who  now  says — 

Clarinda,  matters  are  grown  very  serions  vnth  ns: 
then  seriously  hear  me,  and  hear  me  Heaven  ! 

1  met  you,  my  dear  Clarinda,  by  far  the  first  of  woman- 
kind, at  least  to  me.  I  esteemed,  I  loved  yon  at  lint 
sight,  both  of  which  attachments  you  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  return.  The  longer  I  am  acquainted  with  you, 
the  more  innate  amiableness  and  worth  I  discover  in  yon. 
You  have  suffered  a  loss,  I  confess,  for  my  sake  ;  but  if 
the  firmest,  steadiest,  warmest'friendship ;  if  every  endea- 
vour to  be  worthy  of  your  friendship;  if  a  love,  strong  as 
the  ties  of  nature,  and  holy  as  the  duties  of  religion  ;  if 
all  these  can  make  anything  like  a  compensation  for  tha 
evil  I  have  occasioned  you;  if  they  be  worth  your  aooep- 
tance,  or  can  in  the  least  add  to  yonr  enjoyments, — ae 
help  Sylvander,  ye  Powers  above,  in  bis  hour  of  aeed,  as 
he  fVeely  gives  these  all  to  Clarinda  ! 

I  esteem  you,  I  love  you,  as  a  friend  ;  I  admire  yon,  I 
love  you  as  a  woman,  beyond  any  one  in  all  the  circle  of 
creation.  I  know  I  shall  continue  to  esteem  you,  to  love 
you,  to  pray  for  you,  nay,  to  pray  for  myself  for  your 
sake. 

Expect  me  at  eight;  and  believe  me  to  be  ever,  &e. 

This  was  ■written  on  the  14th  February;  and 
in  a  little  month  Sylvander  was  legally,  if  not 
ceremonially,  the  husband  of  Jean  Armour,  whose 
second  pair  of  children  were  bom  on  the  3d  of 
March,  and  died  in  a  few  days  afterwards.  At  the 
interview  on  the  night  of  the  14th  February, 
Clarinda  must  have  poured  forth  her  sorrows  to 
Bums.  Evil  tongues  were  busy  with  her  name,— 
and  no  wonder  :  for  she  had  actually  taken  pains 
to  invite  censure  of  her  coimexion  with  him.  Her 
vanity  had  been  unable  to  confine  to  her  own 
bosom  the  illustrious  conquest  of  which  she  was 
naturally  so  proud. 

Burns,  now  on  the  wing  for  Ayrdiire,  where 
the  condition  of  Jean  was  become  extreme,  ad- 
ministered such  consolation  as  was  in  his  power. 
And  thus  closes  the  first  Act  of  the  Pastoral  of 
Sylvander  and  Clarinda.  The  second  Act,  which 
we  must  reserve,  becomes  more  serious  for  both 
personages;  because  it  displays,  on  the  part  of 
Burns,  more  of— 

"  The  rueful  conflict,  the  heart  riven  with  vain  endeavour ;" 
which,  to  his  fi-ail  fellow-mortals,  give  a  strong, 
nay,  a  tragic  interest. tq  the  incidents  of  his  trou- 
bled life. 
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"The  gtrawbeiry  grows  underneath  the  nettle,  »nd  wholesome    berries 
thrive  and  ripen  best  neighboored  by  frnit  of  baser  quality."— Shakspsbk. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WbeTWB  some  of  the  performers  in  this  eTentfol  Drama  are 
introduced  to  the  presence  of  the  Reader. 

Among  the  broad  highways  that  direrge  from 
the  capital  into  the  northern  provinces  of  Eng- 
land, there  is  one  more  noted  than  the  rest :  pro- 
bably from  no  beanty  of  country  through  which  it 
takes  its  course,  but  simply  from  its  good  road,  easy 
for  man  and  beast,  its  few  turnpikes,  and  the  snug 
roadside  inns  that  bless  the  wayfarer  with  a  glass 
of  good  ale,  brewed  by  no  impractised  hand. 

The  most  famed  of  these  hostelries,  some  few 
years  ago,  was  known  far  and  wide  by  the  name 
of  The  Three  Bells,  kept  by  the  worthy  Tom  Pur- 
land,  who,  eschewing  matrimony  after  a  true  lordly 
fashion,  kept  his  liberty  and  a  housekeeper.  The 
Three  Bells  and  a  violin. 

Liberty  and  philosophy,  we  are  told,  go  hand  in 
hand ;  and  our  worthy  host,  dreading  no  female 
governance  or  nightly  lecture,  made  laughing  his 
morality,  and  a  merry  heart  his  best  company. 

It  was  a  chUl  November  night.  The  clock,  from 
Its  wainscot  case,  had  given  passing  notice  of  the 
hour  of  ten,  when  Pnrland,  leaving  his  single  soli- 
tary customer  to  his  own  meditations  and  his  jug 
of  ale,  took  the  candle  from  the  table,  and  crossing 
the  sanded  kitchen-floor  opened  a  low  door,  and 
guarding  the  light  from  the  bitter  blast,  disap- 
peared into  the  darkness  beyond. 

The  guest,  who  sat  buried  in  deep  thought,  was 
a  man  considerably  past  the  heyday  of  life,  who, 
under  an  evident  affectation  of  dress  and  manner, 
was  unable  to  conceal  the  grade  he  belonged  to. 
His  dress  was  new,  and  not  without  pretensions  to 
fashion.  The  dripping  upper  garment,  which  hung 
to  dry  in  the  warm  chimney-corner,  bespoke  his 
travail  as  a  wayfarer.  His  blue  and  gaily-but- 
toned coat  was  thrown  loosely  back,  and  the 
waistcoat  was  arranged  negligently,  as  if  to  ex- 
hibit, with  due  effect,  a  brooch  and  chain  of  a  tin- 
selly  and  suspicious-looking  metal.  Time  seemed 
to  fly  tardUy ;  and  in  spite  of  his  meditations, 
the  stranger  now  and  then  roused  himself  from  his 
abstraction,  and  pulling  out  a  small  watch,  far  too 
costly  for  the  chain  it  hung  by,  consulted  it  and 
then  the  ticking  clock  that  told  vrith  steady  mo- 
tion the  passage  of  time. 

Some  half  hour  had  gone  by  since  mine  host 
had  disappeared  ;  and  the  man,  after  leering  wist- 
fully around,  whistling  the  snatches  of  a  vulgar 
tune,  and  draining  with  eager  lip  the  last  dregs  of 
the  thrice-filled  pot,  drew  a  stout  walking-stick 
from  the  near  settle  against  which  it  had  rested, 
and  beating  into  a  fiercer  glow  the  well-piled  fag- 
gots that  blazed  in  the  ample  fire-place,  used  it 
for  a  less  gentle  purpose — that  is  to  say,  to  arouse 
Purland's  sleek  housekeeper,  who,  comforted  with 
a  well-mixed  glass  of  hot-with,  had  sunk  into  a 
sweet  somnolency,  oblivious  of  purl  and  gin,  taps 
and  spigots ;  and  imagining,  with  happy  faculty, 
the  cWmney-comer  that  supported  her  was  a  real 
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and  well-picked  goose-feather  bed,  turned  from 
side  to  side,  snoring  in  measured  cadence. 

"  I  say.  Missus,"  said  the  stranger,  placing  the 
hooked  stick  within  the  clasped  and  fat  palms  of 
the  housekeeper ;  "  I  say,  I  ask  you  for  the  fourth 
time,  how  long  'tis  before  the  wagon  wiU  be  here?" 

"  Dear,  dear  me ! "  mattered  the  housekeeper, 
not  as  yet  awake  ;  "  'tis  a  honclement  morning  to 
be  turned  out  of  a  goose-bed.  I  wish  I  was  a 
hindependant  'oman." 

"  Your  dreaming  out.  Ma'am,  a  very  pretty  life 
for  yourself ;  maybe  you'd  like  a  partner ! "  said 
the  man,  with  a  coarse  laugh.  "  But,  however,  we 
can  talk  of  that  by  and  by.  Marriage  is  a  knot 
soon  tied,  though  some  find  the  rope  a  halter.  But 
I'm  asking  you,  for  the  fifth  time,  how  long  the 
wagon  will  be  in  coming  ?" 

«  Bless  me ! "  said  Mrs.  Tingle,  "  I've  had  a  sad 
fit  of  my  old  complaint— vapours  in  the  head ;  I 
find  nothing  good  for  it  but  a  hot  glass.  Purland 
knows  the  symptoms.  '  Tingle,'  says  he,  '  you 
foiget  you  are  at  The  Three  Bells ;  shall  it  hb 
Cream  or  Tom?' — ^' Cream,'  says  I,  'with  a  httle 
water.'—*  A  very  httle  water,'  says  Purland ; 
'  water  was  made  for  slaves,  not  for  free  men  Uke 
me!"' 

"  I  s'pose  you  often  have  a  touch  of  this  com- 
plaint. Ma'am?'  said  the  man,  draining  the  empty 
pot  to  hide  a  smothered  laugh. 

"  Hoften  !  don't  talk  on't ;  't  takes  me  mombg, 
noon,  and  night ;  'tis  a  growing  bailment.  Sir, — 
comes  sometiines  one  way,  and  sometimes  t'other. ' 

"  Very  likely.  But  here  comes  Purland ;  and  if 
he  isn't  troubled  with  the  vapours,  I  shall,  p'raps, 
get  an  answer  to  my  question." 

The  landlord  entered  as  the  guest  made  this  re- 
mark, bearing  in  his  left  hand  a  vioUn,  while  the 
other  flourished  a  weU-rosined  bow.  He  took  no 
heed  of  his  housekeeper  or  his  guest ;  but  Ufting 
the  bow  aloft,  so  as  to  fall  gracefully  into  its  posi- 
tion on  the  violin  strings,  pointed  the  toe  of  his 
well-blacked  pumps,  (which  he  had  been  careful 
to  put  on  during  his  temporary  absence,)  and  fall- 
ing into  a  quick,  though  by  no  means  a  graceless 
measure,  played  a  suitable  and  lively  tune. 

«  The  devil  take  The  Bells,  and  the  jingle  and 
tingle  that  live  under  them!"  said  the  guest,  rising 
in  evident  anger.  "  Hark  ye,  sirrah  !  ifyehav'n't 
St.  Vitus'  dance,  say  yes  or  no :  does  the  wagon 
come  to-night  ? " 

"  Sir,"  said  Purland,  "  you  were  bom  without 
an  ear  for  music.  Know  ye  not  I  play  the  Duke 
of  York's  minuet  set  in  three  sharps?  one,  too, 
that  I  learnt  from  the  honest  and  worthy  O'Roon, 
the  Irish  harper — God  be  with  his  bones !  Sir, 
what  want  ye?  if  ale,  have  it  and  be  quiet." 

«  Ye  shidl  whistle  for  your  reckoning,  if  ye 
don't  say  yes  or  no.  What  hour  does  the  London 
wagon  stop  here?" 

«  Half-past  ten,"  said  Purland,  again  tuning  the 
middle  string  of  his  violin.  "  The  clock  is  now 
eleven.  Ye  must  have  patience,  master;  the  horses 
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have  to  wade  through  flooded  roads,  and  the  wind 
blows  in  their  teeth  :  Heaven  be'  with  those  that 
have  to  travel  on  such  a  night !  Now  for  Sellenger's 
Round.  Hallo  there,  Betty  Tingle !  throw  fresh 
fuel  on  ;  pat  out  the  beef  and  the  pickled  onions, 
for  Joe  the  wagoner  likes  his  supper  as  soon  as 
the  wliip's  out  o'  hanil." 

The  housekeeper  had  again  sunk  into  a  gentle 
slumber ;  but  the  word  of  command  from  the  well- 
known  voice  of  Purland  aroused  her.  Placing  a 
clean  cloth  upon  the  round  table,  a  goodly  piece  of 
beef,  and  a  substantial  loaf,  she  arrested,  with 
some  difficulty,  the  capering  footsteps  of  the  land- 
lord, to  know  if  it  should  be  flip  or  purl.. 

"  Tingle,"  said  Purland,  stopping  short, "  Tingle, 
you  are  a  true  woman,  seeing  reason  in  nothing  ; 
and  the  divine  chromatics  being  the  argument,  and 
the  minor  the  reasoning  part  of  music,  so  true  is 
it  that  woman  can  find  no  delight  therein.  Oh, 
for  the  times  of  O'Roon  !  That  was  the  day,  wlien 
we  chirped  over  our  cups,  and  played  in  con- 
cert, as  if  our  hands  were  one.  /,  then,  was  young, 
and  played  the  gallant  with  Fortune.  You  say, 
purl  or  flip  'i  Let  Purland's  draught  be  flip.  But 
stay,  that  beef  looks  tempting  ; — a  slice,  and  back 
again  to  Sellenger." 

Placing  his  beloved  violin  with  reverence  upon 
the  cushion  of  his  easy  chair,  the  eccentric  land- 
lord, (to  whom  Fortune  had  been  a  wilful  mistress,) 
proceeded  to  test  the  qualities  of  the  beef.  He  had 
scitrcely  placed  a  goodly  slice  upon  his  plate, 
when  a  low  rumble  in  the  distance  was  heard  be- 
tween the  intervals  of  the  fierce  blast ;  and  throw- 
ing down  his  knife  and  fork,  he  ejaculated  "There's 
Joe!"  seized  the  heavy  poker,  stirred  the  fire 
into  a  warmer  glow,  took  up  the  solitary  candle, 
and  hastened  to  unlatch  the  door. 

The  rain  beat  in  fury  against  the  casements  of 
the  inn  kitchen.  As  tJie  landlord  threw  open  the 
wide  door  the  winter  blast  blew  chilly  into  the 
warm  chamber;  but,  little  heeding  it,  Purland 
cheered  on  the  wayworn  and  drenched  wagoner. 
The  horses  wanted  no  word  of  command  to  stop, 
but  halted  in  front  of  the  inn  door ;  and  the  wa- 
goner, throwing  down  his  whip,  beat  his  arms 
a  few  times  across  his  breast,  to  circulate  the 
chill  blood,  and  then  followed  Purland  into  the 
kitchen. 

"  What  may  your  folks  be  to-night,  Joe  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Tingle,  throwing  her  apron  across  her  shoul- 
ders as  she  advanced  from  the  warm  fire.  "  More 
nor  one,  I  take  it,  for  I  hear  'em  at  it." 

«  At  it ! "  said  Joe,  «  don't  talk  on't.  There's 
an  old  beldame  in  there,  that's  a  been  talking  to 
a  poor  girl  of  what  a  fine  place  London  is ;  and 
rlaps  her  hand  on  her  old  red  gown,  that  looks  as 
if 't  wanted  washing,  as  much  as  to  say,  such  things 
as  this  are  to  be  had  for  the  picking  up." 

"  'Tis  a  lady  travelling  honcommon  cheap  :  Joe 
doesn't  know  a  lady  from  a  maid-servant,"  said 
Mi-s.  Tingle,  in  an  under  tone ;  and,  then  louder, 
"  Joe,  the  gown  may  be  satin." 

"  Ycr  got  your  old  trick — a-talking  to  yourself. 
Ma'am,  1 1  ake  it,"  said  Joe.  "If  that  old  Jezabel  's 
a  lady,  then  the  old  'un  made  her ;  for  I  never  seed 
such  a  one." 


Farther  dispute  was  ended  by  the  entrance  of 
the  very  personage  that  had  made  subject  for  co:i- 
veraation  between  the  housekeeper  and  Joe  ;  and  it 
is  as  well  that  we  pause  upon  her  description.  Tlie 
guest,  in  the  meantime,  had  quitted  the  kitchen  ; 
and  seizing  a  hom-lantem  &om  a  sleepy  ostler, 
(who,  at  the  sound  of  Purland's  voice,  and  the 
well-known  rumble  of  the  stage- wagon,  had  has- 
tened from  his  warm  bed  in  the  rack  of  the  neigh- 
bouring stable,)  proceeded  to  view  the  ext«rior 
mysteries  of  the  vehicle.  Withdrawing  the  tar- 
pauling  covering  that  hung  in  the  rear  of  the  wagon, 
he  pushed  forward  the  lantern,  and  covering  his 
face  with  part  of  the  flapping  awning,  peered 
cautiously  within.  The  first  object  that  met  his 
gaze  was  the  lean  and  shrunken  form  of  an  old 
man,  who,  unking  into  a  recess  formed  by  pack- 
ages and  the  comer  of  the  wagon,  had  drawn  a 
tattered  plaided  cloak  round  his  attenuated  body  ; 
and,  bending  his  head  low  npon  liis  chest,  made 
keen  observation  of  the  scene  around.  On  the  same 
seat,  but  divided  from  him  by  the  packages,  and 
with  her  head  buried  in  the  straw,  leant  a  country 
girl,  who,  in  spite  of  the  forgetfulnessof  a  deep 
sleep,  grasped,  with  both  hands,  a  huge  bandbox, 
that,  in  all  probability,  contained  the  gay  treasures 
of  her  worldly  fortune.  Two  other  passengers  occu- 
pied the  opposite  seat.  The  one  was  a  rakish-look- 
ing youth,  who,  in  the  absence  of  some  more  ap- 
propriate covering,  had  made  free  with  the  gay- 
coloured  cloak  of  his  sleeping  neighbour ;  and, 
whether  for  warmth  or  to  amuse  the  old  man,  had 
thrown  it  over  his  threadbare  surtout,  at  the  same 
time  enjoying  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the 
fat  dame.  'This  was  the  woman  whom  Joe  had 
designated  by  the  epithet  of  "  beldame  ;"  but  who. 
now  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep,  gave  sonorous  testimony 
of  the  sweetness  of  her  slumbers ; — and  the  cause  of 
them  might  be  inferred  by  the  emptiness  of  a  mys- 
terious-looking bottle  that  had  dropped  from  her 
hand  into  her  wide-spread  lap.  Upon  this  woman 
the  eyes  of  the  stranger  seemed  to  alight  with  some 
satisfaction  ;  and  pushing  the  lantern  forward,  lie 
held  it  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  sleeper. 

"  Damn  it,  old  wench,"  said  the  man,  rattlii^  the 
lantern,  and  leaning  forward  into  the  wagon,  "you 
are  taking  a  precious  sound  nap  of  it.  Oh !  oh ! 
you've  been  comforting  yoursdf  with  the  naked 
truth.  But,  jump  up  ;  here 's  Ned  Ruffle  come,  on 
a  wet  night,  to  see  his  old  friend  Mrs.  Fagg.  Hark 
ye,  Sir  ;  give  the  old  witch  a  shove !" 

The  youth,  to  whom  this  command  was  addressed, 
obeyed  ;  and  taking  the  woman  by  the  arm^  shook 
her  violently,  at  the  same  time  roaring  in  her  ear, 
"  I  say.  Missus ;  here 's  Ruffle  come  to  see  Fagg !" 

At  this  rough  appeal  Mrs.  Fagg  condescended  to 
awaken,  just  sufficiently  to  say,  "  A — what !" 
"  I  tell  thee  what,  hussy ;  it  shall  go  for  a  quar- 
tern, the  parish  of " 

"  Hallo  !"  said  Ruffle,  jumping  into  the  wagon, 
and  shaking  Mrs.  Fagg  this  time  with  success ; 
"  your  tongue 's  grown  too  long,  or  your  wit  too 
short;  here's  The  Three  Bells  and  Ned  Raffle  to 
w^elcome  you." 

"  So  'tis !  but  I  was  dreaming  of " 

"  Hush !"  said  Ruffle,  placing  his  finger  upon  14s 
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lip  ;  "a  stago-wagon  is  not  very  safe,  or  air-tight 
enough  for  secrets.  But,  ye  witch  of  bedlam, 
ye've  not  come  alone  ;  ye've  brought  it?" 

As  he  said  these  last  words,  the  man  stooped 
down  and  placed  his  hand  beneath  the  coarse 
\voollen  shawl  that  was  pinned  across  the  thick 
shoulders  of  Mrs.  Fagg. 

"  I  don't  come  so  far  to  gammon  ye,  Ned,"  said 
Mrs.  Fagg ;  "  that  I  could  a'  done  at  home ;— 'tis 
in  the  straw." 

The  man  having  ascertained  the  truth  of  Mrs. 
Fagg's  assertion,  roughly  snatched  the  cloak  from 
the  shoulders  of  Mrs.  Fagg's  neighbour,  and  tieing 
it,  in  no  very  gentle  manner,  round  her  throat, 
•  held  up  one  side  of  it,  as  if  to  conceal  his  move- 
ments from  the  rest  of  the  passengers  ;  and  again 
searching  within  the  straw,  produced  some  object 
that  he  placed,  with  gentleness,  into  th&  arms  of 
Mrs.  Fagg  ;  and  assisting  her  to  rise  and  descend 
from  the  wagon,  led  her  within  the  warm  kitchen 
of  The  BeUs. 

The  old  man  and  the  youth  followed  in  their 
steps  ;  but  the  girl,  buried  in  the  happy  sleep  of 
youth,  dreamt  of  the  home  she  had  perhaps  quitted ; 
nor  recked  of  Purland  and  The  Bells. 

As  the  object  of  Mrs.  Tingle's  curiosity  advanced 
towards  the  warm  hearth,  the  housekeeper  had  time 
to  ejaculate,  "Joe  was  right — ^the  gown  is  a  very 
soft  silk,  not  satin  ;  and  she's  no  more  like  the 
Squire's  wife,  who's  every  hinch  a  lady,  than  I 
am.  'Tis  a  Jezabel ;  and  like  her  we  read  of  in 
Scripter." 

Mrs.  Fagg's  width  exceeded  her  height  by  some 
inches.  Her  face  partook  of  the  same  character. 
Her  cheeks  were  red,  but  her  nose  was  redder; 
from  what  cause,  we  are  ignorant.  This  state  of 
complexion  was  farther  increased  by  a  profusion 
of  scarlet  riband  that  decorated  the  interior  of  her 
ample  bonnet.  Her  eyes  were  sunk  behind  a  wall 
of  fat ;  and  a  few  false  curls,  of  a  frizzled  appear- 
ance, had  slipped  from  their  original  resting-place 
on  to  that  part  of  the  lady's  face  that  might  be 
called  a  forehead.  Her  teeth  had  fallen  into  the 
decay  of  time  ;  and  the  double-chin,  which  in  Mrs. 
Fagg  was  very  conspicuous,  hid  all  appearance  of 
that  necessary  appendage  called  a  throat. 

Placing  a  chair  very  near  the  lire  as  a  resting- 
place  for  his  friend,  BIr.  RufBe  proceeded  to  do  the 
.  honours  of  the  table— first  ordering  a  good-sized 
glass  of  rum-and-water  ;  but  Mrs.  Fagg,  having 
espied  the  well-made  flip  destined  for  Purland, 
had  tested  its  quality  by  a  hearty  and  deep  draught. 
"  Hallo  there.  Mum !"  said  Mrs.  Tingle,  rush- 
ing forward.  "  People  in  wagons  shouldn't  take 
such  liberties  as  those  that  come  by  coach  ;  and  I 
hadn't  put  spice  and  three  eggs  into  that  for  such 
as  you.  The  master  likes  flip  or  purl;  and,  I  take 
it,  fiddling 's  uncommon  dry  work." 

"What's  the  name  of  this  place?"  said  the  old 
man,  who  had  taken  a  snug  place  in  the  comer  of 
the  settle. 

"  Whoy,  The  Three  Bells,  kept  by  Tom  Purland, 
to  be  sure.  There  aint  such  a  man  on  the  whole 
road  as  can  g^ve  ye  good  ale,  and  a  tune,  too !" 

"Tune!"  said  the  younger  stranger;  "then  I 
s'pose  he  plays  oi)  the  Bells?" 


"  Noe,"  said  Joe ;  "  on  a  fiddle,  to  bo  sure ;  and 
I  reckon  the  gilt  reading  under  the  BeUs  says 
soe.    I  say,  Mrs.  Tingle,  what  are  them  words?" 

"  Tow-jour  fiddle,  as  yon  should  a  kuown  afore 
this  time,"  said  Mrs.  Tingle,  indignantly. 

"  I  can't  read  anything  but  the  Tastament,"  said 
Joe,  scratching  his  head  ;  "  but  here  comes  the 
measter :  he'll  tell  us." 

As  Purland  advanced  towards  the  fire,  pipe  in 
hand,  Joe  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  to  know 
from  the  landlord's  lips  the  truth  of  what  Mrs. 
Tingle  had  asserted. 

"  Now,  Measter,  what's  under  the  Bells  ?" 

"  Toujours  fidele,"  said  Purland,  looking  askance 
at  the  relics  of  the  flip. 

"  What,  then,  does  towjer  mean  ?" 

"  Always,"  said  Purland,  abstractedly. 

"  Ah,  well  1  I  thought  soe,"  said  Joe,  witli  a 
broad  grin  of  delight.  "  Towjer  is  always !  soe 
'tis  always  a-fiddling.  Purland 's  always  a-fid- 
dling." 

The  jest  at  poor  Joe's  expense  went  round  with 
merry  laugh,  when  the  attention  of  the  company 
was  arrested  by  an  altercation  between  Rufile  and 
Mrs.  Fagg,  which,  from  whispered  monosyllables, 
descended  into  a  deep  bass  on  the  part  of  Ruffle, 
and  the  shrillest  treble  in  the  ascending  voice  of 
Mrs.  Fagg. 

"  Hark,  ye  Tyburn  witch,  ye  hag,  'tis  your  own 
trick.  I  told  ye 't  was  the  otiier  that  should  come 
to  the  roosting  tree." 

"  The  owlet  wouldn't  part  with  't,"  said  Mrs. 
Fagg  ;  "and  'tis  more  Cliristian  to  give  tiis  the 
choice  of  a——" 

"  Christian  ! "  said  Ruflle,  with  a  sneer.  "  Moll 
Fagg,  Christian,  the  drab  a  Chi-istian.  Oh,  ho  ! 
you're  taking  your  morality  out  of  pawn,  wliere  it 
has  rottened  at  a  foul  percentage  since  ye  left  the 
go-cart.  But  ye've  been  paid  for  your  squeaking 
cant.  Gold  '11  gild  the  leprosy  of  a  beldame.  But 
let's  see  the  goods  ye  brought  to  market;  and 
finish  your  rum  :  'tis  the  best  oil  for  the  tongue." 

As  Rufile  ended,  he  became  conscious  that  he 
and  hb  companion  were  objects  of  marked  atten- 
tion ;  and  willing,  perhaps,  to  escape  fnrtlier  ob- 
servation, he  stayed  Mrs.  Fagg's  reply  by  placing 
his  hand  over  her  mouth,  and  reaching  the  relics 
of  the  rum-and-water,  and  applying  it  to  her  lips 
as  a  sedative,  said,  soothingly — 

"  Come,  old  woman,  peep  to  see  the  angel,  and 
we'll  talk  the  matter  over  more  peaceably  by  and 
by.  Now  for  a  look  at  the  first-bom.  'Tis  un- 
common like  its  mother,  I  daresay ! " 

Soothed  by  these  last  words,  and  tempted  by 
the  odour  that  steamed  from  the  proffered  glass, 
Mrs.  Fagg  made  no  reply ;  but  leaning  her  head 
very  far  back,  drained,  by  slow  degrees,  the  fra- 
grant mixture. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Ruffle 
drew  aside  Mrs.  Fagg's  ample  shawl  and  cloak,  and 
exposed  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  assembled 
company — a  sleeping  child !  [Gentle  reader,  this  is 
thy  first  glance  of  our  heroine — of  the  Authoress.J 

Mrs.  Tingle  left  oiF  beaUng  the  eggs,  that  wer« 
destined  for  another  jomm  of  flip ;  Joe  stayed  bis 
anticipated  draught ;  an4  pven  Pnrland  Jftid  Mid» 
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his  pipe  and  his  meditations,  to  join  the  group  that 
had  assembled  round  the  portly  lap  of  Mrs.  Fagg. 

The  child  was  a  girl  of  little  more  than  two 
years  old.  The  sqoiidid  rags  of  a  bygone  finery, 
made  more  loathsome  by  negligence  and  dirt,  could 
not  hide  the  infantine  beauty  of  nature.  Stretched 
at  full  length  in  passive  sleep,  with  the  arms 
thrown  back,  and  the  head,  with  Its  profosion  of 
dark  and  curling  hair,  half  hanging  orer  the  knee 
of  Mrs.  Fagg,  the  child,  with  its  marked  outline 
of  features,  if  scarcely  so  fitting  to  infancy,  gaye 
promise  for  the  years  of  riper  womanhood  ;  and 
whether  the  oflfispring  of  virtue  or  vice,  bred  in  the 
den  of  infamy  or  the  loftier  home,  the  daughter  of 
the  felon  or  the  patrician, — ^the  child  was  stamped 
with  the  holiest  hand  of  nature. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Fagg,  looking  Up  into  the 
face  of  Ruffle  with  a  half-drunken,  half-leering 
eye,  "the  old  man  '11  have  as  good  a  bargain  as 
Owlface,  I  take  it." 

"  Another  dose  of  rum,"  said  Ruffle,  in  an  under 
tone.  "  'T  will  out  then,  and  Fagg  shall  see  'tis 
best  to  keep  the  brat."  Then  aloud, — "You're 
▼ery  Just  in  your  remark,  Mrs.  Fagg.  Now  for 
another  glass :  we'U  drink  the  brat's  health,  and 
BQCceas  to—  1" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Mrs.  Fagg ;  "  mix  the  glass  your- 
self, Ruffle.  A  quartern  to  a  pint  of  rum  is  the 
measure ;  but  here's  Bab  a-waking  up  to  taste  it. 
The  youngsters,  bless  their  hearts!  learn  to  top  a 
quartern  afore  they've  done  with  mother's  milk  I" 

«  True,"  said  Ruffle.  «  Put  the  brat  on  the  floor ; 
I  want  to  talk  with  you." 

Mrs.  Fagg  obeyed  the  orders ;  and  seating  the 
GhQd  on  the  hesirthBtone,  drew  farther  into  the 
chimney  comer  with  Ruffle,  where  their  conversa- 
tion was  likely  to  be  unheard. 

Hie  flip  was  excellent ;  the  smiles  revisited  Pur- 
'land's  cheeks ;  and,giving  a  long  whifF,  he  shook  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  contemplated  the  child. 

It  looked  round,  half  in  fear  and  half  in  confi- 
dence ;  but  its  terror  gained  the  mastery,  and, 
hanging  down  its  head,  it  burst  into  tears. 

"Come,  come,"  said  Purland,  stooping  down 
and  placing  his  arms  gently  round  the  chUd ;  "  'tis 
a  pretty  little  thing,  and  mustn't  cry.  Come,  come ; 
ril  nurse  ye  a  bit.  That's  a  good  child ;  smiles  are 
fit  for  babies." 

Purland  drew  his  arm-chair  nearer  the  blazing 
fire,  and  placing  his  feet  upon  the  fender,  seated 
the  child  on  his  lap ;  but  in  spite  of  the  merry 
tune  that  the  good  nurse  sung,  the  child  held  out 
its  hands,  and  again  burst  into  tears. 

"'Tis  hungry,"  said  Mrs.  Tingle,  whispering 
close  to  Purland's  ear.  "  The  old  'un  that  brought 
it  thinks  nothing  wants  filling  but  herself  and  the 
hottle." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Purland ;  « thou  art  right.  Betty, 
he  quick  and  butter  it  a  slice  oiF  the  best  loaf. 
'Twin  do  whilst  ye  boU  it  a  basin  of  to-night's 
milk.  God  help  it!  in  what  country  lives  its  mo- 
ther?" 

The  child  seized  the  bread  with  famished  eager- 
ness; and  after  satisfying  the  first  craving^  of 
hunger,  nestled  closer  to  the  brawny  arm  of  the 
landlord,  as  if  sensible  of  the  old  man's  kindness.  | 


"  Canst  thou  tell  us  of  thy  passenger,  Joe  ?  "  sud 
Mrs.  Tingle,  seating  herself  by  the  side  of  the  wag- 
oner and  within  ear-shot  of  Purland,  who,  intent 
upon  feeding  the  child,  had  still  some  attention  to 
what  was  going  on. 

"  Noe,"  said  Joe.  "  I  come  but  two  stages  'eanse 
of  the  wake  ;  but  the  old  un's  no  good,  I  take  it." 

"  Good,"  said  Purland ;  "they've  no  goodwill  to 
this  poor  child.  'Tis  such  a  one  as  fate  has  cast 
upon  a  broad  world.  Come,  what's  your  name,  eh, 
pretty  one?" 

"  Ba — ^ba,"  said  the  child,  looking  up. 

"Barbara,  is  it?"  said  Purland. 

"Yes." 

"And  pretty  it  is  too,"  said  the  landlord,  ab- 
stractedly. "  I  once  had  a  fair  sister  named  Bar^ 
bara  ;  but  Grod  willed  it  that  she  should  see  hnt  the 
spring  of  life." 

"  And  my  mother's  third  cousin  was  named  Ba- 
bara,"  said  Mrs.  Tingle.  "  Dear  me,  she  mar- 
ried  " 

"Hast  thoa  no  name  but  Barbara?"  intermpted 
the  landlord,  parting  the  child's  glossy  hair. 

But  it  could  not  comprehend  the  question,  and 
only  repeated  the  name  of  Barbara. 

"  God  bless  thee  for  bearing  so  sweet  a  name ! 
It  is  as  good  as  O'Roon's  variations  on  Allan 
Water ;  and  should  old  Tom  Purland  meet  thee 
once  more,  by  night  or  by  day,  thou  slialt  be  wel- 
come to  the  best  morsel  on  his  board." 

Mr.  Ruffle's  and  Mrs.  Fagg's  conversation  was 
long  and  earnest,  intermpted  only  by  the  gentle- 
man's polite  reminder  that  the  rum  and  water  was 
made  to  be  drunk,  and  that  it  must  not  stand  till 
it  got  cold ; — to  which  Mrs  Fagg  assented  so  often, 
that  the  bottle  grew  empty,  the  lady's  communi- 
cations less  intelligible,  and  Mr.  Ruffle  more  poUte 
and  insinuating. 

The  clock  struck  one  ;  the  landlord  had  again 
filled  his  pipe ;  and  he  and  Mrs.  Tingle  had  finl^ted 
the  flip  between  them,  when  Joe,  who  had  been 
asleep  on  the  warm  settle,  started  up,  and,  after 
listening  a  few  moments,  placed  his  finger  signifi- 
cantly on  his  lip,  and  making  signs  to  Mis.  Tingle, 
crept  softly  to  the  end  of  the  settle,  and  peeped 
cautiously  round. 

Now,  it  happened  that  the  settle  had  a  very  high 
back,  and  its  one  end  Joined  the  chimney  comer 
into  which  Mr.  Ruffle  and  Mrs.  Fagg  had  retired. 
It  was  BO  placed  that  a  large  crevice  was  left  be- 
tween the  settle  and  the  wall ;  so  that  those  who 
were  so  designed,  might  listen  and  observe  without 
chance  of  detection.  It  was,  then,  to  this  end  of 
the  settle  that  Mrs.  Tingle's  and  Joe's  attention 
was  directed  ;  and  there,  true  enough,  with  keen 
eye  and  ear,  and  so  intent  upon  their  object  as  not 
to  observe  the  peeping  glances  of  the  wagoner  and 
the  housekeeper,  stood  the  old  man  and  the  youth 
we  have  described.  At  length,  some  >duspered 
word  of  Mrs.  Tingle's  caught  the  quick  ear  of  the 
youth,  who  gliding  away  as  quickly  as  possible, 
slunk  from  the  kitchen,  leaving  the  old  man  to  pay 
the  reckoning,  and  to  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the 
indignant  Joe. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  ram  and  water,  joined  to  the 
bland  words  of  Mr.  Ruffle,  had  softened  the  heart 
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of  Mrs.  Fagg ;  and  whilst  the  old  man  and  the 
Ijoy  were  still  watchers,  the  lady  had  produced 
from  an  ample  pocket  a  leathern  purse,  and  doled 
into  the  hand  of  Mr.  BufiSe  three  pounds,  which 
that  gentleman  seemed  not  unwilling  to  accept, 
though  he  looked  as  if  more  generosity  would  have 
become  his  lady  friend  ;  but  pocketing  the  money 
"with  a  look  of  nnutterable  hatred  at  the  wom^n, 
he  replenished  the  glass  in  silence. 

The  old  man  had  assumed  his  plaided  cloak  and 
thrown  down  the  meagre  reckoning,  as  if  glad  to 
escape  from  the  threatening  arm  of  Joe  and  the 
shrill  tongue  of  Mrs,  Tingle,  when  the  attention  of 
the  company  was  turned  into  a  new  channel  by 
the  alarming  symptoms  of  Mrs.  Fagg,  who,  after 
reeling  a  few  times  from  side  to  side,  lost  her  bal- 
ance, and,  unsupported  by  the  arm  of  Mr.  Ruffle 
who  had  risen,  fell  forward  in  drunken  helpless- 
ness on  the  hearthstone. 

"  I  take  it,  it's  best  to  get  the  old  wench  into  the 
wagon ;  for  the  horses  are  in,  and  'tis  time  to  be 
trudging,"  said  Joe,  as  Mr.  Ruffle  raised  his  fair 
friend  from  the  ground.  "  Put  her  in  the  straw, 
and  she'll  be  safe  there." 

"True,"  said  Ruffle;  "and  the  child  can  lie 
there  too.  But  let's  help  her  in ;  she's  walked  her 
last  to-night." 

« If  she  never  walked  again  it  wouldn't  matter, 
I  reckon,"  said  Joe.  "But  heave  on,  measter; 
it'll  be  a  long  day  I  hope  afore  the  wagon  has  an- 
other load  Uke  it." 

The  old  man  and  the  youth  were  already  safe 
within  the  wagon,  apparently  buried  in  sleep,  so 
sound  that  not  the  bustle  occasioned  by  Mrs.  Fagg's 
entrance  could  awaken  them ;  though  the  poor 
country  girl,  after  hugging  her  bandbox  closer, 
opened  her  eyes  to  look  around  with  wonderment 
at  the  scene. 

Mrs.  Fagg  being  consigned  in  safety  to  a  litter 
of  straw  cast  upon  the  wagon  floor.  Ruffle  and 
Joe  returned  to  the  inn  kitchen ;  the  former  to  be- 
speak a  bed,  and  the  latter  to  fetch  Mrs.  Fagg's 
charge,  and  to  pay  sundry  adieus  to  Purland  and 
his  housekeeper. 

«  You  stop  at r  said  Ruffle  to  Joe. 

"  Ye-es,"  answered  Joe.  "  'Tis  a  long  stage  afore 
us,  and  the  roads  heavy-like  ;  we  shall  get  there 
by  twelve  to-morrow." 

«  Well,"  said  Ruffle, "  here's  a  shilling  for  yon ; 
and  if  I  shouldn't  be  there  by  the  time,  don't  let 
the  old  woman  or  the  brat  go  on,  that's  alL" 

"I  take  it  she  must  please  herself,"  said  Joe, 
doggedly ; — "  but  come,  Measter  Purland,  let's  have 
the  child." 

"  No,"  said  Purland ;  "  it's  lunue's  Barbara,  and 
I'll  cany  it  the  last  inch  myself.  God  be  with  it ! 
it's  happy  in  its  sleep.  I've  had  as  many  melan- 
choly'thoughts  about  this  friendless  child,  as  I  had, 
Joe,  (and  Mrs.  Tingle  knows  it,)  the  night  O'Roon 
died.'^ 

So,  moralizing,  Purland  stepped  gently  across  the 
kitchen,  from  thence  to  the  wagon,  and  placing 
the  child  in  the  arms  of  the  coimtry  girl,  who 
pulled  her  cloak  tenderly  around  it,  drew  from  his 
purse  a  sixpence,  and  putting  it  into  the  girl's 
hand,  bid  her  be  a  careful  nurse ;  and  then  descend- 


ing from  the  wagon,  bid  Joe  a  hearty  good  night. 
The  whip  cracked,  the  wagon  rolled  on,  and  tha 
landlord  retired  within  his  own  dwelling. 

That  night  the  landlord's  thoughts  wandered 
far  back  into  the  past.  He  saw  once  again  his  dead 
sbter ;  the  chord  was  struck,  its  vibration  lasted  ; 
and  at  length  when  slumber  visited  the  old  man's 
eyes,  and  the  past  became  as  indistinct  as  the  pre- 
sent, he  muttered  and  blessed  the  n»me  of  Barbara. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Domestic  Policy  of  Miss  PriscilU  Snig  ;  her  8i«{[e  on 
die  heart  of  Mr.  Cssmi  Crumpsnre. — Jiutiee  Tender. — ^Th* 
CatMtrophe  ;  its  leaulte  on  the  fortunes  of  Barbara. 

There  is  nothing  pleasanter  in  summer  than  to 
see  an  old-fashioned  house  peeping  with  juttii^ 
gables  from  the  mass  of  living  green ; — there  is  no- 
thing more  pleasurable  in  winter  than  to  see  its 
smoking  chimneys,  and  to  think  of  the  happy 
faces  that  may  be  gathered  round  the  glowing 
hearth  in  hall  or  chamber.  Into  the  ample  and 
lofty  kitchen  of  such  an  ancient  dwelling  our  his> 
tory  now  takes  ns ;  but  within  its  region  no  ro- 
mance lies. 

It  was  a  dull  winter's  morning.  In  the  kitchen 
of  this  ancient  home,  and  within  the  recess  of  its 
huge  chimney,  sat  a  lean  and  withered  dame,  who, 
after  raking  together  a  pile  of  seething  faggots 
that  covered  the  hearth,  drew  a  three-legged  sto<d 
near  her,  and  pouring  from  a  black  teapot  a  very 
suspicious  compound,  placed  the  cup  on  her  lap 
and  commenced  the  operation  of  breakfast.  There 
was  an  air  of  discomfiture  in  the  chamber,  that,  in 
spite  of  well-filled  dressers,  oak  presses,  Mttiqne 
chairs  and  tables,  a  deep-ticking  clock,  and  rafters 
piled  with  bacon,  saddened  the  heart  with  a  chilly 
dreariness  as  oppressive  as  it  well  could  be.  Tho 
crone  had  ended  her  third  cup,  when  a  distant  door 
creaked  on  its  hinges,  and  an  ancient  serving-man, 
and  two  boys — a  cow-herd  and  shepherd— entered, 
making  their  way  to  the  huge  dresser,  there  to  sit 
down  to  a  breakfast  of  coarse  country  fare. 

A  moment  elapsed  and  another  door  opened,  this 
time  to  admit  a  tall,  sallow,  and  frigid-looking  wo- 
man of  the  tender  nonage  of  forty-five,  bedecked 
in  very  summer-like  attire,  mingled  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  ornaments,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
was  a  large  watch,  placed  conspicuously  at  her 
waistband.  She  hurried  across  the  kitchen  to  ths 
table  where  the  men  sat. 

"  Fifteen  minutes  past  eight !"  said  the  lady ; 
"  breakfast  should  be  over.  Justice  Tender  allows 
but  fifteen  minutes !" 

"  Missus,"  said  the  old  serving«-man,  "  we  were 
late  in  this  morning.  I  was  down  to  tiie  village 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Crumpsnre,  and  the  lads  were  out 
in  last  night's  storm." 

"  Don't  be  impertinent,"  said  the  lady.  "  Justice 
Tender  allows  fifteen  minutes  for  breakfast — 
thirty  for  dinner— ten  for  supper.  But  Mr. 
Crumpsnre  comes  V 

"  Yes,  Mum,  he'll  be  here  at  eleven." 

"  Good,"  said  the  lady.  "  Now,  boys,  my  watch 
and  the  dock  are  exact ;  the  quarter  is  past,  the 
breakfast  is  dope,  Here,  Peg ;  clear  away.  What'^ 
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left  will  do  for  supper.  Tboee  that  can't  eat  at 
proper  boors  must  go  without.  Bat  how's  this? 
sure  as  I  was  christened  Priscilla,  here's  beer  in- 
stead of  cider  !  Beer  at  fivepence  a  gallon  !  beer 
at  breakfast  in  Justice  Tender's  house  !  It  was 
never  known  before.  It  shall  be  never  known 
again.  And  the  white  bread,  too !  boys,  have  done. 
I'll  see  after  the  breakfast  to-morrow  morning  my- 
self. Peg  is  not  honest  to  the  interest  of  Justice 
Tender." 

"  Mum,"  said  the  old  man,  rising  Arom  the 
scarcely- tasted  breakfast,  "  Measter  docs'n  know 
o'  thu.  He  often  says — '  Giles,  I  hope  the  beer  Is 
good.  Little  water  and  plenty  o'  malt ;  that's  the 
way  beer  is  brewed  in  my  house.  My  cousin 
Priscilla  says  it's  so;  and  it  is  so.  Now,  Giles, 
let  me  advise  you  to  take  a  good  draught  when 
ye  can :  our  fathers  drank  ale  before  us,  and  their 
hearts  beat  warm  and  kind.  Ay,  ay,  Giles ;  an 
Englishman's  food  is  his  ale ;  'tis  the  pasturage 
that  fattens  him  !'  Measter  says  this.  Mum ;  and 
I  take  it  he's  right." 

"  Impertinent  still  I "  said  Miss  Priscilla,  waxing 
in  her  wrath.  "  The  Justice  will  be  home  at  two  : 
he  shall  know  this.  Mr.  Crompaare  will  be  here 
at  eleven :  he  shall  know  it  1" 

"  I  take  it.  Mum,"  said  the  old  man,  d<^;gedly, 
"  that  Mr.  Crumpsnre  '11  be  for  tiie  cider,  and 
Measter  for  the  ale,  and  Peg  for  the  treacle-drink  ; 
and  you,  Mum,  for  water.  There's  plenty  o'  that ; 
and  't  don't  cost  more  nor  fetching.  But  I'll 
s|>eak  to  tlie  Measter  myself.  I  b'aint  sfeard : 
the  Justice  has  a  kind  heart." 

"  He's  in  his  dotage  ! "  said  Miss  Priscilla. 
"  I'm  mistress,  master,  friend,  companion,  house- 
keeper, cousin  ;  and  my  vrill  's  a  law.  If  I  please 
it  should  be  cider,  it  is  cider :  Mr.  Crumpsnre  will 
say  so.  Boys,  depart !  But  as  the  fault  lies  with 
P%>  yon  can  stop  and  finish  breakfast,  Giles ;  I'll 
allow  jrott  an  extra  five  minutes." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  old  man,  preiiaring  to 
leave  the  kit<jien ;  "  take  back  such  a  giving ; 
't  cost  ye  a  gripe,  I  daresay.  And  as  for  the  lads, 
they  sha'n't  want  a  breakfast.  For  the  rest,  the 
Justice  shall  know  this.  He  finds  the  com,  but 
the  meal  goes  elsewhere." 

The  old  man  quitted  the  kitchen ;  and  the  first 
care  of  Miss  Snig  was  to  doset  the  almost-untasted 
breakfast ;  then,  feeling  in  her  pocket  that  all  the 
keys  were  right,  she  drew  an  arm-chair  near  the 
crouching  Peg,  and  placing  her  arms  upon  her 
knees,  stooped  down  to  the  ear  of  her  attendant, 
as  if  desirous  of  a  confidential  discourse. 

"Well,  Peg,"  said  the  hidy,  "yon  an  deaf; 
but  not  deaf  enough  as  not  to  hear  the  impudence 
that  went  on.  But  I  am  firm  to  tike  cider: 
Crampsure  says  it  should  be  cider." 

"  Of  coarse.  Miss,"  said  the  old  woman ;  "  Mr. 
Cmmpsure  says  cider,  because  he's  a  present  the 
sooner.  And  as  for  the  matter  of  being  deaf, — ^I 
could  hear  I  wam't  honest ;  and  that's  sometliing 
to  tliem  as  has  served  Justice  Tender  forty  years ; 
and  I  take  it,  it  '11  be  worse  for  Cmmpsure,  if  the 
Master  hears  the  matter  of  this  pinching  business." 
"Come,  come,"  said  Miss  Snig,  in  her  most 
soothing  voice,  "  you  and  I,  old  Peg,  are  the  best 


of  friends,  and  I  must  not  forget  the  satin  bonnet 
I  promised  you.  You  '11  look  so  nice  in  iL 
Cmmpsure  says  you  '11  look  nice  in  it ;  and  I  say 
you  '11  look  nice  in  it." 

"  Well-a-day,"  said  the  old  woman,  shaking  her 
head  as  if  Miss  Snig's  promise  was  a  doubtful  mat- 
ter, "  satin  is  satin  now  a-days ;  and  Peg  has  do 

money.    The  malt " 

"  Hush ! "  said  Miss  Snig.  "  Have  a  tiny  drop  of 
brandy  in  your  last  cup,  my  dear  Peg.  Cmmp- 
sure says  its  a  fine  thing,  and " 

Miss  Snig  did  not  stay  to  finish  the  sentence, 
but  skippuig  very  blithely  across  the  kitchen,  soon 
returned  with  the  keys  and  a  little  bottle,  fiUied  op 
Peg's  cup  with  the  soothing  liquid ;  and  again 
seating  herself,  said — "  Nice,  Peg?" 

"  Well,  Miss,  I  can't  say Bless  me,  'tis 

weak!" 

"A  drop  more,  Peg? "  said  Miss  Snig. 
"A  little  drop ;  but  about  the  butter  that  went 
last  week  to  Mr.  Crampsure's  housekeeper,  the 

Justice  must " 

"  Peg,  Peg,"  said  Miss  Snig ;  "  the  satin  hut  and 
a  brown  gown.    Peg  'ill  look  sweetly  in  *em." 

"Ay;  but ' 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  Miss  Snig,  diving  her  hand 
into  her  pocket,  and  abstracting  from  thence 
(though  after  sundry  contortions  of  visage)  a  well- 
filled  purse,  she  drew  forth  a  sovereign,  and  pressing 
it  into  Peg's  hand,  said — "  Not  a  word  of  the  bnt- 
ter.  Peg.  Cmmpsure  praises  it,  and  it  must  be 
sent." 

"  Troe — true,"  said  the  crone  ;  "  the  Justice 
won't  miss  it ;  and  I  think.  Ma'am,  we  might  as 
well  send  that  goose,  with  the  chickens  and  some 
apples." 

"  Bless  you !  you  are  my  own  sweet  Peg,"  said 
Miss  Snig  ;  "  that  '11  be  a  good  day  for  you.  Peg — 
a  very  good  day,  when  Fm  made  Mrs.  Cmmpsure. 
But  the  malt  bill :  you  must  stick  by  me.  Peg,  if 
Tender  asks  you  why  'tis  so  large." 

"  Stick  by  ye  I— yes,"  said  the  crone.  "  Stick  by 
Miss  Snig, — good  Miss  Priscilla — beantiAil  Miss 
Priscilla — such  a  pretty  hand  and  arm  !" 

"  Cmmpsure  admires  them,  I  can  tell  you,  P^. 

Bat  the  meat  bill, — four  legs  of  veal  and !* 

"  Ay,  Miss ;  and  the  grocer's  bill,  and  the  wine- 
merchant's  bill.    Peg  knows  all  about  'em." 

"  Good,  Peg,"  said  Miss  PriscUla.  "  But  come, 
have  a  little  drop  of  brandy — a  little  drop — and 
then  you  shall  Ught  the  fire  in  Tender's  study,  and 
get  ready  that  sweet  little  chicken.  Cmmpsure 
likes  broiled  chicken ;  'tis  light  for  his  stomach. 
This,  with  a  boiled  custard  and  a  piece  of  Stilton, 
will  make  a  savoury  lunch." 

Eleven  o'clock  had  come.  Miss  Priscilla  Sm'g 
looked  firesh  as  a  summer  leaf  in  her  green  silk 
gown ;  her  ringlets  uncmmpled  from  Mr.  Frizstick's 
box ;  her  shonlders  undisguised  by  cape  or  collar : 
in  fact.  Miss  Snig  was  dressed. 

Miss  Snig  was  seated  within  Tender's  arm-chsjr, 
in  Tender's  study,  piled  round  with  law-books ;  and 
she  glanced  her  eye  now  and  then  through  an  op- 
posite bow-window  on  to  Tender's  lawn,  then 
glanced  back  to  the  mddy  fire,  stirred  it,  placed  a 
chair  opposite  to  her,  threw  »  letter  and  some  keys 
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carelessly  upon  the  table,  and  sighing,  raised  her 
hand  to  her  head.  Her  hand  fell  again.  Miss  Snig 
glanced  at  it  and  mattered, — "  'Tis  very  white. 
I  shall  hand  Crumpsurc  a  gloss  of  wine ;  he'll 
think  it  so.  This  ring  is  becoming.  The  curls, 
the  'white  hand,  the  green  silk  dress,  must  con- 
vince Crumpsure  that  Priscilla  Snig  was  bom  to 
be  his.  The  meat  bill,  the  malt  bill,  the  grocer's 
hill  shall  all  be  pinched  but  Snig  shall  be  made 
Crumpsure !" 

As  Miss  Priscilla  thus  meditated,  she  again 
glanced  those  soft  gray  eyes  towards  the  bow- win- 
dow. Flutter  upon  flutter,  Crumpsure  was  coming  ; 
the  very  ground  was  made  holy  by  Crumpsure. 
"  But  I  will  withdraw,"  thought  Miss  Priscilla. 
"  Peg  shall  let  him  in ;  a  maiden  should  be  bashful ! " 
Thus  resolving,  Miss  Snig  withdrew  ;  and  Peg 
had  reached  the  hall-dbor  just  as  Mr.  Crumpsure 
had  alighted  from  his  horse. 

Now  Mr.  Crumpsure  was  a  very  small  man, 
-wore  a  well-starched  collar,  and  a  whale-boned 
stock.  Mr.  Crumpsure,  in  his  reasonings  with 
Miss  Priscilla,  always  affirmed,  that  the  least  body 
hud  the  largest  soul ;  that  dignity  lies  not  in  sinew 
or  muscle,  in  bone  or  limb,  but  was,  by  a  parity 
of  circumstances,  a  certain  something  which  he, 
Mr.  Crumpsure,  could  not  explain  to  the  unargu- 
mentative  understanding  of  woman :  for  as  the 
race  was  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong,  so  more  masculine  grandeur  was  allied 
to  four  feet  five  than  five  feet  ten  or  six  feet  two. 
Thus  clenching  his  argument,  Mr.  Crumpsure 
would  look  at  himself  by  way  of  a  practical  illus- 
tration ;  then  at  Miss  Priscilla,  who  was  convinced ; 
then  at  his  high-heeled  boots ;  then  adjusted  the 
whalebone ;  then  felt  his  Roman  nose,  arranged  his 
whiskers,  hemm'd  a  little ;  then  thought  to  himself, 
"  If  Miss  Snig  is  not  convinced,  /  am  ;  dignity  can 
no  further  go  than  it  does  in  Cssar  Crumpsure." 

Sending  his  horse  round  to  the  stable  by  the 
hand  of  the  obedient  Peg,  Mr.  Crumpsure  entered 
the  oak-panelled  hall,  placed  his  hat  and  cloak 
upon  the  accustomed  nail,  rubbed  his  shoes  with 
great  care,  and  coughing  slightly,  entered  Tender's 
study.  There  was  no  one  there.  Mr.  Crumpsure 
looked  into  the  old-fashioned  mirror,  arranged  his 
stock,  ran  his  fingers  through  his  htdr,  poked  the 
fire,  and  drawing  the  table  near,  reached  down  the 

Vagrant  Act, upon  Felouy,  Burn's  Justice  of 

the  Peace,  placed  himself  within  Tender's  chair, 
and  casting  his  eye  across  the  table,  saw  Miss 
PrisciUa's  letters  and  keys. 

"  Oh,  oh  ! "  thought  Crumpsure,  laughing  till 
the  very  tears  dropped  from  his  eyes;  "it's  the 
old  dodge  of  the  letter  and  keys  is  it?  This  is  doing 
the  frigid  to-day :  dewy  nights  bring  hot  mornings. 
If  Tender  is  out,  he's  left  something  tenderer  at 
home.  But  Crumpsure  knows  how  to  walk 
round  a  trap  and  take  out  the  cheese.  Ah,  ah  ! 
Cesar !  Cesar !  (I  mean  not  literally)  but  pocket 
handkerchiefs  and  butter,  chains  and  stocks, 
money  in  disguise  and  out  of  it,  can't  be  had  with- 
out a  per  centage." 

As  Mr.  Crumpsure  thus  moralized,  he  opened 
tbe  Vagrant  Act,  placed  his  feet  upon  the  fender, 
referred  to  the  chapter  on  Commitments,  and  had 


got  as  far  as  "  Whereas  by  a  late  enactment,"  when 
a  slight  rustling  was  heard,  the  handle  of  the  door 
moved,  and  Miss  Snig  entered. 

"  How  negligent  Peg  is,"  said  the  lady,  retreat- 
ing timidly  a  few  paces, "  not  to  say  that  you  were 
here  ;  but  I  will  not  interrupt  you :  the  letter 
and  keys,  and " 

"My  dear  Madam,"  said  Crumpsure,  rising, 
and  placing  the  stock  correctly,  "just  a  little 
knotty  point  to  arrange  for  my  friend  Tender.  Law 
studies,  you  know.  Miss  Snig,  are  alone  compre- 
hensible to  the  masculine  understanding;  but—- — " 
Without  finishing  this  lofty  sentence,  Mr. 
'Crumpsure  again  sank  into  his  chair,  and  had  re- 
commenced the  "  Whereas,"  when  Miss  Snig, 
advancing  to  Mr.  Crnmpsure's  chair,  and  laying 
her  hand  upon  his  shoulders,  said,  "  Mr.  Crump- 
sure, I  would  speak  with  you." 

"  Madam,"  said  Crumpsure,  "  I  am  at  your  ser- 
vice.   Proceed." 

"  But  first  a  glass  of  Madeira." 

"  My  dear  Madam,  'tis  against  a  legal  form. 
Coke  would  have  never  wrote  upon  Lyttleton  had 
he  dissipated  the  clearness  of  his  morning  intel- 
lect with  a  draught.  Even  10^  who  are  distant  from 
the  Inns  of  Court,  should  imitate  so  bright  on  ex- 
ample." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Miss  Snig  ;  but — ^but — oh ! 
dear  mc,  'tis  about  Giles  and  the  cider." 

"Oh,  oh!  I  comprehend.  Miss  Priscilla:  a  clear  act 
of  insubordination.    I  will  seek  for  a  precedent." 

"  Do ;  but  first  think  that  I  am  Priscilla — ^not 
Snig." 

"  Priscilla ! "  cried  Crumpsure — (  "  Bless  thee 
for  that,"  interrupted  Miss  Snig.) — "  Why  should 
we  renew  a  fatal  subject?  Snig  is  rich,  Crum][)- 
Bure  poor ;  Snig  cannot  be  Crumpsure,  for  Crump- 
sure is  but  Tender's  clerk,  and  Snig  is  Justice 
Tender's  cousin." 

"  Smile  on  thy  Priscilla  once  again ;  she  will 
then  have  heart  to  bear  Tender's  wrath,  and  the 
malt  biU." 

"  Malt  bill ! "  said  Crumpsure,  turning  very 
white  ;  not  the " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Miss  Snig.  "  I've  saved  the  mo- 
ney for  the  other.    But  do  say  Priscilla  is " 

"  All  in  all  to  Crumpsure.  Snig  and  Crump- 
sure shall  be  one  in  the  malt  bill,  the  meat  bill, 
the " 

"  In  all  the  bills ;  but,  a  little  drop  of  wine  : 
Crumpsure  and  Snig  are  alone." 

"  Yes,  a  little  drop  of  wine,  and " 

"  A  broiled  fowl  and  mushrooms.  Isn't  Crump- 
sure happy  ?  " 

"  Ctesar  and  Priscilla  can  but  be  happy.  Let's 
have  the  broiled  fowl." 


The  wagon  rolled  on  its  dull  and  weary  way  ; 
the  horses  tugged  on  at  their  heavy  load,  now 
mounting  some  steep  hill,  now  descending  into  the 
flooded  valley ;  and  the  toil-worn  wagoner  had 
little  to  cheer  the  dull  way,  saving  to  whistle  some 
rustic  tune,  or  think  of  the  breakfast  he  would 
eat,  or  count  the  mile-stones  as  they  were  dimly 
shown  from  the  light  of  the  horn  lantern.  Midnight 
hud  ]>ut>sed,  and  the  belfry  clock  from  some  coun- 
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try  church  had  tolled  four.  The  blast  and  the  rain 
had  abated,  and  the  moon  stole  out  a  feeble  light, 
when  a  low  groan,  two  or  three  times  repeated, 
caught  the  quick  ear  of  the  wagoner.  He  listen- 
ed again, — it  was  repeated ;  and,  stopping  the 
horses  with  a  loud  "  Wo-o-o-oh,*'  unfastened  the 
horn  lantern,  and  lifting  the  tarpauling,  looked 
within  the  wagon.  All  was  still ;  but  the  groan 
was  again  repeated,  and  surely  from  the  comer 
where  Mrs.  Fagg  was  stretched.  Joe  jumped  into 
the  wagon,  and  arousing  the  old  man,  knelt  and 
held  the  lantern  towards  the  face  of  Mrs.  Fagg. 
The  groan  came  once  again,  but  fainter.  Joe  seized 
the  hand,  but  it  was  lifeless  and  rigid ;  before  he 
could  speak,  the  lower  jaw  had  fallen,  and,  with  a 
convulsion,  Mrs.  Fagg  breathed  her  last. 

"  As  the  moon's  in  heaven,  the  witch  is  dead ! " 
said  Joe,  turning  round  to  the  old  man. 

«  Dead!"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  hoarse  and 
croaking  voice  ;  "  then  the  worms  will  feast  at  a 
cheap  and  fat  market,  and  maybe  get  a  flavour  of  the 
rum.  They  won't  find  Fagg  a  fag-end,  depend  on't." 

"  Sto-op  your  raven's  croak,"  said  Joe.  "  Yer 
heart's  no  bigger  nor  a  pin,  ye  churchyard  owl. 
If  she  loved  rum,  she  was  a  woman ;  and  her  dust 
will  be  as  sweet  as  yours,  depend  on't." 

The  wagoner  was  choked  with  pasdon ;  and, 
awaking  the  girl,  he  placed  Mrs/Fagg's  head  in  her 
lap,  untied  the  dead  woman's  bonnet,  unloosened 
the  shawl  as  if  she  could  yet  breathe,  and  alight- 
ing from  the  wagon,  hurried  on  the  horses  to  the 
nearest  hamlet,  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than 
a  mile. 

A  few  scattered  cottages  composed  the  rustic 
village ;  and  Joe,  staying  at  the  most  decent  of 
these  cottages,  gained  admittance  for  the  body  of 
Mrs.  Fagg.  It  was  placed  on  an  oaken  table  ;  and 
whilst  a  messenger  was  despatched  some  six  miles 
for  the  nearest  surgeon,  Joe  was  besieged  by  the 
village  gossips  to  relate  all  he  knew  of  the  deceased 
Mrs.  Fagg.  The  particulars  bad  to  be  again  and 
again  repeated ;  and  the  spene,  such  as  it  was, 
was  Death  and  Life,  touched  by  the  hand  of  Hog- 
arth. 

The  chamber  of  the  cottage  was  a  low  and  strag- 
gling room,  with  an  earthen  floor  and  mud  walls 
that  looked  too  feeble  to  support  the  oaken  rafters. 
The  rude  hearth  dipped  far  into  the  sloping  gable, 
and  no  gleaming  fire  cheered  its  dark  vacuity. 
One  solitary  and  dim  candle  lighted  the  scene ;  and 
the  wagoner,  with  wide-stretched  mouth  and  folded 
arms,  leant  against  an  oaken  press;  whUe  the 
crone  and  the  child,  the  sire  and  the  son,  the  dressed 
and  the  undressed,  some  shoeless  and  some  with 
uncouth  garments,  crowded  round  on  tiptoe,  with 
eager  eyes  and  wondering  faces,  half  pale  with 
fear,  to  listen  to  the  strange  recital. 

At  length,  the  death-scene  having  been  duly 
explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present,  Joe 
went  back  in  his  story  to  the  scene  at  The  Three 
Bells ;  and  when  the  little  history  of  Barbara  was 
related,  all  present  shook  their  heads.  Then  came  a 
simultaneous  rush,  those  nearest  the  table  seizing 
the  candle,  and  leaving  Joe  to  the  pleasure  of  his 
own  meditations,  the  whole  company  struggled  to 
the  wagon,  and  dragging  out  the  afii-ighted  girl 


and  the  sleeping  Barbara,  again  adjourned  to  tba 
kitchen. 

Now,  one  of  Joe's  listeners  had  seized  the  horn 
lantern  that  had  been  left  on  the  shafts  of  the 
wagon ;  and  having  lighted  that  portion  of  the 
company  who  thought  it  their  duty  to  disturb  the 
slumbers  of  the  helpless  Barbara,  had,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  return  to  the  kitchen,  lest  a  portion  of  the 
narration  should  be  unheard,  left  the  lantern  on 
the  wagon  floor,  doubtless  to  the  enlightenment  of 
those  within. 

When  all  was  again  sUent,  the  old  man  raised 
his  head  cautiously,  peered  round  with  keen  eye^ 
listened,  and  bent  forward  his  lean  and  withered 
body,  and  assuring  himself  that  his  companion  was 
asleep,  crept  softly  to  the  spot  where  Mrs.  Fagg 
had  rested,  stretched  out  his  bony  hand,  and  grasped 
a  bundle  tied  up  in  a  red  pocket  handkerchief. 
With  palsied  fingers  the  knot  was  untied ;  tmd  the 
old  man,  squatting  himself  on  the  floor  of  the 
wagon,  with  hb  back  to  his  companion,  bent  to- 
wards the  lantern  to  view  what  the  bundle  con-> 
tained. 

"  A   few — little — old — ^pinching — ^rags" — said 
the  old  man,  in  a  low  voice.     "  A  child's — rags 
■the  mother's  rags  made  into  the  child's  rags. 


They  wouldn't  fetch  gin— or  rum — or  brandy 
or  they'd  be  housed  in  Houndsditch,  or  Rose- 
mary Lane.  A  little  cap— a  little  frock — a  very 
little  pair  of  shoes ;  but  here's  a  few  little  things 
of  Mrs.  Fagg's.  She  wont  miss  'em ;  she's  left 'em 
to  Smug  as  a  little  fortune.  Smug  shall  think  of 
Fagg  for't." 

"  What !  is  Smug  practbing  his  old  trade  i"  said 
the  youth,  peering  over  the  old  man's  shoulder, 
and  placing  his  mouth  close  to  his  ear.  "Nice 
work  for  Smug ;  Breeze  and  Smug  shall  be  part- 
ners.   Ay,  go  hand  in  hand,  as  they  always  do ! " 

"No!  no!"  said  the  old  man,  grasping  together 
the  contents  of  the  bundle;  "'tis  mine,  'tis  all 
mine.  I  was  first ;  a  few  things,  and  Smug  wants 
a  great  many." 

"  I  daresay,"  said  the  youth,  with  a  laugh  ;  "but 
let 's  be  partners  in  the  toggery.  Smug  shall  be 
the  sleeping  partner." 

« I  wont ! "  said  the  old  man,  fiercely ;  "Fve  to—" 

"Nor  will  I ! "  said  the  youth,  holding  hb  two 
hands  across  the  old  man's  shoulders.  "Smug 
would  be  a  partner  now!" 

The  old  man  raised  hb  blood-shotten  eyes^  and 
there,  in  the  hand  of  hb  companion,  was  Mr>. 
Fagg's  purse— the  well-filled  leathern  purse,  an  old 
pocket-book,  and  a  horn  snuflF-box. 

"  Why,  how  cunning  you  are,  Jerry  1 "  said  Mr. 
Smug,  endeavouring  to  snatch  at  what  his  com- 
panion held.  "  I  was  but  in  fun,  Jerry.  Jerry  is 
so  welcome  to  the  part  of  thb  little  bundle.  Breeze 
and  Smug  will  be  partners  in  the  bundle  and  the 
purse ! " 

"  Very  likely !"  said  Breeze,  with  a  grin  ;  "but 
the  concern  b  dissolved  afore  'tb  bq^un.  But  Fm 
about  to  bid  you  good  morning,  old  gemmen. 
When  the  bundle  b  spouted,  and  the  purse  light, 
we'll  begin  our  trade  of  free  will  again ;  and  don't 
think  as  how  Breeze  can't  blow  when  the  time 
comes !" 
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"  Stay,"  said  the  old  man/with  a  pitiful  whine ; 
**  there  are  three  reckonings,  and " 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Breeze.  "  Ye've  had  a  good, 
long  reckoning  out  of  me  ;  but,  tat-ta  ;  we  shall 
meet  again,  I  daresay." 

As  Breeze  said  this,  he  nodded  his  head,  and 
jumping  from  the  wagon,  was  soon  lost  ught  of 
in  the  darkness  that  stretched  around. 

"  Outwitted  I"  said  the  old  man,  grinding  his 
teeth,  and  pressing  his  clenched  hands  to  his  fore- 
head. "  Outwitted ;  damnably  outwitted  by  a 
starveling !  Oh,  oh !  but  Smug  shall  have  revenge ; 
»  comfortable,  soothing  revenge !" 

The  sound  of  voices  caught  the  old  man's  ear ; 
and  hastily  retieing  the  bundle,  he  was  preparing  to 
follow  his  companion,  and  had  gained  the  end  of 
the  wagon  with  the  bundle  in  hand,  when  the 
tarpauling  was  lifted,  and  the  old  man  stood  de- 
tected before  the  honest  Joe. 

"  Hallo  1  what,  yer  sneaking  oiF  with  what 
ar'n't  yer  own,  are  ye  ?  Fagg  aint  cold,  but  ye  must 
begin  like  an  old  raven,  as  ye  are." 

Joe  whistled  to  a  stout  countryman  that  stood 
near ;  and  collaring  the  old  man,  led  him  between 
them  to  the  house. 

"  A  very  small  mistake,"  muttered  the  old  man 
in  an  agony  of  fear.  "  Took  the  old  lady's  bundle 
for  my  own :  a  very  small  mistake." 

"  I  dare  to  say,"  said  Joe,  "  yer  one  of  them  as 
don't  know  other  folk's  things  from  yer  own." 

The  guilt  of  the  old  man  was  further  confirmed 
by  the  absence  of  his  companion,  and  the  total 
emptiness  of  Mrs.  Fagg's  pockets  ;  and  when  the 
incident  of  the  settle  was  remembered,  as  related 
by  Joe,  the  indignation  of  the  company  could  be 
no  longer  restra^ied  ;  and  just  as  the  surgeon  ar- 
rived, Mr.  Smug  was  safe  in  the  custody  of  the 
parish  constable. 

There  was  so  much  mystery  in  the  death  and 
history  of  Mrs.  Fagg,  that  Joe,  with  the  country 
girl  and  the  infant  Barbara,  were  detained,  and 
the  wagon  sent  on  its  journey  under  the  care 
of  some  trusty  deputy. 

While  these  varied  incidents  occurred,  day  broke, 
and  the  morning  wore  on,  and  moot  within  that 
little  village  had  hurried  to  their  dinners,  saving 
a  group  of  men  who  had  congregated  round  the 
turnpike-gate,  and  who,  from  time  to  time,  stayed 
their  earnest  discourse  to  glance  up  the  winding 
road. 

At  length  the  ramultaneous  announcement  of 
"He  comes!"  was  heard,  and  directly  the  most 
able-bodied  of  the  company  set  oiF  at  a  sharp  walk, 
and  with  the  evident  intention  to  see  who  should 
be  the  first  to  reach  a  slow  approaching  horseman. 
He  was  a  portly-looking  personage,  and  had 
seen  nigh  sixty  years,  A  large,  gray,  outer-coat 
shielded  him  from  the  cold ;  and  peeping  from 
above  the  huge  woollen  comfortable,  was  a  ruddy 
face,  (round  which  was  scattered  a  few  gray  hairs,) 
possessing  such  a  look  of  good-nature  and  tnut- 
falness,  as  almost  to  verge  upon  the  simplicity 
of  childhood. 

The  horseman  and  those  on  foot  met,  and.  each 
one  eager  with  the  burden  of  some  story,  tried  to 
deliver  himself  first,  leet  the  spirit  of  the  narra- 


tion should  evaporate.  But  this  deliverance  coming 
at  one  time,  caused  a  great  confusion  ;  whereupon 
the  old  gentleman,  probably  remembering  the  story 
of  the  Ass  and  the  Parson,  looked  smilingly,  and, 
lifting  his  hat,  said — "One  at  a  time,  gentlemen, 
t^you  please." 

After  many  frowns  between  the  cooper  and  the 
blacksmith,  the  shoemaker  and  the  tailor,  the  con- 
test was  ended,  saving  between  the  turnpike-gate 
man  and  the  parish-clerk.  And  here  precedence 
was  for  a  moment  doubtful, — as  the  pikeman,  con- 
sidering himself  a  representative  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  Church,  so  neither  would  give 
up  their  idea  of  supremacy ;  until  the  clerk,  having 
a  louder  voice,  pitched  his  story  in  a  [higher  key  ; 
and  thus  silencing  the  deputy  of  the  Crown,  gained 
another  victory  to  the  lofty  cause  of  orthodoxy. 

After  the  clerk's  story  had  ended,  the  old  gentle- 
man urged  his  horse  onward  at  a  brisker  pace,  and 
accompanied  by  those  jn  foot,  soon  entered  the 
little  vUlage,  and  stayed  before  the  cottage  where 
rested  Mrs.  Fagg  and  those  that  were  Ihiked  to 
the  history  of  her  death. 

"  Having  heard  the  depositions  of  this  poor  wo- 
man's death,  (I  will  see  that  she  hath  good  and  de- 
cent burial,)"  siud  the  old  gentleman,  addressing 
the  clerk,  "  let  me  see  this  little  child.  'Tis  sad, 
as  you  very  well  know,  Mr.  Saltry,  a  sad  thing  to 
be  friendless  and  unknown." 

"  Ay,  ay.  Justice  Tender,"  stud  the  clerk, "  your 
heart's  a  deal  too  soft ;  wagrancy's  on  the  increase, 
and,  on  consequence,  the  parish-rate  is  eightpence 
in  the  pound  higher.  Bates  and  wagrancy  go  toge- 
ther ;  but  the  next  parish  shall  have  the  job,  for 
the  old  cratur  died  in  it,  and  the  child  sh^  soon 
be  sent  out  of  this ;  and  let  them  keep  it  as  will. 
Our  parson  is  the  one  to  manage  wagrante  ;  but  he's 
(the  Lord  be  with  him  1)  gone  to  drink  water  and 
get  rid  of  the  gout  at  Buxton." 

As  the  clerk  thus  delivered  his  sentiments,  Jus- 
tice Tender  approached  the  fire,  by  which  Barbara 
and  the  country  girl  were  sitting,  and  divesting 
himself  of  his  hat  and  his  comfortable,  drew  a  chair 
near  the  little  stool  on  which  Barbara  was  seated, 
and  coaxing  back  her  long  dark  hair,  gazed  on  her 
face  with  a  look  of  infinite  compassion  that  ex- 
pressed more  than  words — the  spirit  of  goodness 
that  was  in  that  old  man's  heart. 

For  a  few  momente  the  old  man  seemed  lost  in 
abstraction ;  and  then,  as  if  his  compassion  welled 
out  and  overflowed,  he  muttered,  in  an  under  tone, 
— "  The  cup  and  the  loaf  are  more  than  needful, 
seeing  that  the  bit  and  the  drop  are  wanted.  I 
will  think  that  I  was  once  young;  that  I  was 
cradled  and  had  a  mother ;  and  then  the  thought 
wUl  come,  that  there  are  those  that  have  never 
nestled  to  the  heart  that  gave  them  life,  nor  have 
had  either  kindred  or  friend  to  give  them  the  bread 
they  craved  :  and  the  child  is  so  pretty,  too.  Well, 
we  shall  see  who  comes  to  claim  what  some  would 
think  cheap  at  a  dear  price." 

The  old  man  held  out  his  hand  to  Barbara ;  and 
the  child,  as  if  won  by  this  simple  act,  placed  hers 
within  it,  and  gazed  wistfully  at  the  stranger ;  and 
delighted  with  this  confidence,  Justice  Tender 
placed  Barbara  on  his  knee,  and  kissed  her  with  as 
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much  pleasure  as  if  he  had  known  her  from  her 
birth. 

After  sundry  mutterings,  to  which  Justice  Ten- 
der was  greatly  addicted,  he  turned  round  to  the 
worthy  Mr.  Saltry,  and  having  consulted  that 
personage  and  Joe  the  wagoner,  it  was  agreed  that 
all  present  should  adjourn  to  Tender's  house ;  where, 
after  due  refreshment,  the  examination  of  witnesses 
should  proceed,  not  only  under  the  eye  of  the  wor- 
thy magistrate  himself,  but  materially  assisted  by 
the  legal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cesar  Crumpsure. 

"  The  constable  can  bring  up  that  here  female 
wagrant,"  said  Mr.  Saltry,  approaching  Barbara, 
with  tlie  intention  of  dispUcing  her  rather  roughly 
from  the  arms  of  Tender.  "  The  Justice  and  the 
wagrant  don't  do  together." 

But  Barbara,  as  if  assured  of  protection,  clung 
to  the  arms  of  Tender  ;  and  that  worthy  old  gentle- 
man returned  the  confidence  by  saying  to  Mr. 
Saltry, — "  I  would  advise  you  just  to  look  over 
that  little  text  upon  charity,  Mr.  Saltry  ;  and  if 
my  horse  is  at  the  door,  I  will  mount — the  old  man 
and  the  child  shall  go  together." 

Without  saying  more.  Justice  Tender  left  the 
liouse ;  and  mounting  his  horse,  placed  Barbara 
before  him,  and  wrapping  his  warm  coat  round  her, 
rode  slowly  through  the  village  towards  his  own 
house,  some  half-mile  distant,  followed  by  the  re- 
buked Mr.  Saltry,  Joe,  the  country  girl,  and  the 
constable,  who  had  charge  of  the  downcast  Mr. 
Smug. 

In  the  meantime,  the  hours  had  passed  plea- 
santly enough  with  Mr.  Cssar  Cinmpsure  and 
Miss  Priscilla  Snig :  for  the  wine  and  the  broiled 
fowl,  seasoned  by  dalliance  and  varied  by  some  im- 
portant conversation,  had  somewhat  changed  the 
views  of  Mr.  Cssar,  and  thawed  the  assumed  fri- 
gidity of  Miss  Priscilla. 

After  Peg  had  removed  the  fragments  of  the 
fowl  and  custards,  to  which  Crumpsure  had  done 
ample  justice.  Miss  Priscilla  produced  a  bottle  of 
Tender's  good  old  port,  and  two  glasses ;  and  then 
drawing  her  chair — and  with  it  Mr.  Cesar's — 
very  near  the  fire,  proceeded  to  some  important 
conversation,  the  subject  of  which  it  is  as  well  to 
withhold  from  the  reader  in  the  present  stage  of 
our  history. 

As  we  have  before  said,  the  house  of  Justice 
Tender  was  an  ancient  dwelling,  and,  as  such,  pos- 
83ssed  many  a  closet,  gallery,  and  winding  stair, 
tliat,  hidden  by  oaken  beams,  massive  walls,  and 
antique  chimneys,  were  unknown,  save  to  the 
prying  eye  of  some  ancient  servitor.  Between  the 
oak  pannel  and  the  chimney  of  Tender's  study,  ran 
a  little,  narrow  staircase,  dilapidated  by  time, 
and,  probably,  constructed  in  those  ages  when  to 
pray  as  conscience  taught  was  heresy ;  and  now,  in 
its  ruined  state,  unknown  and  unthought  of  to 
most  of  Tender's  household,  saving  to  Miss  Snig's 
confidant,  the  worthy  Peg,  who,  having  a  pardon- 
able desire  for  knowledge,  had  placed  herself  here 
unsden,  thus  gaining  the  full  import  of  Miss  Snig's 
conversation,  and  the  sage  replies  of  the  excellent 
Crumpsure,  through  a  warped  rent  in  the  old  tim- 
ber walls. 

This  was  the  position  of  affairs ;  and  the  o)d 


clock  in  tlie  hall  had  struck  two,  and  Miss  Sn:^ 
was  preparing  to  pour  Mr.  Crumpsure  a  third 
glass  from  the  second  bottle  of  Tender's  bee's- 
winged  port,  when,  in  turning  her  head,  she 
glanced  through  the  bow-window,  and  there,  sure 
enougli,  was  Justice  Tender  riding  slowly  round 
the  narrow  lawn  that  divided  the  house  from  mea- 
dows of  green  pasture  that  sloped  down  to  the  dis- 
tant highway. 

What  a  change  that  one  glance  made!  The 
wine  and  Miss  Snig  disappeared  ;  and  by  the  time 
that  Justice  Tender  had  reached  the  hall-door,  Mr. 
Crumpsure  had  dipped  his  pen  in  the  red  ink, 
drawn  his  papers  towards  him,  and  looked  like  a 
man  who  had  digested  the  Vagrant  Act,  rather 
than  the  grosser  food  of  chicken  and  old  Stilton. 

No  sooner  had  good  Justice  Tender  alighted 
from  his  horse  than  the  amiable  Miss  Priscilla, 
issuing  from  a  door  that  led  to  what  she  called  her 
"  private  sitting-room,"  appeared,  full  of  smiles,  to 
welcome  home  her  relative. 

"  Excellent  Priscilla !"  said  the  old  man,  re- 
turning with  warmth  his  relative's  salutation.  "  I 
have  brought  thee  a  little  stranger  that  will  affect 
thy  compassion  greatly :  her  story  shall  be  known 
to  thee  presently.  In  the  meantime,  let  it  have 
wherewith  to  eat,  and  tliat  suitable  to  a  child; 
and  for  these  people  that  you  see,  let  Peg  place 
something  substantial  before  them,  not  forgetting 
a  j  ug  of  the  best  ale.  Thou  lookest  well,  Priscilla ; 
and  now,  a  word  of  our  worthy  friend  Crumpsure." 

"  I  believe  that  he's  in  the  study.  Peg  said  so ; 
but  of  course  my  many  housekeepering  duties — " 

«  Ah,  ah ! "  said  Tender ;  « I  understand.  Thou 
art  my  good  Priscilla.  By  the  by,  I  hope  thou 
hast  not  forgot  something  wherewith  to  refresh  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Cesar ;  he  and  I  have  two  hours' 
tough  work  before  us.  In  the  meanwhile,  care 
you  for  this  pretty  child,  and  when  I  ring,  let  those 
you  see  present  be  forthwith  ordered  to  my 
study." 

"  You  don't  mean  this  here  old  fellow  to  have 
ale,  do  you.  Sir?"  said  the  constable,  pointing  to 
the  rueful  Mr.  Smug ;  "  for,  I  take  it,  'twonldn't 
be  right  in  the  eye  of  the  law." 

"  A  man  may  not  be  punished  till  his  crime  be 
proved,"  said  the  Justice.  "  Water  when  the 
crime  is  proven ;  but,  in  God's  name,  let  a  man 
have  his  ale  beforehand." 

Thus  saying.  Justice  Tender  retired  to  his  study, 
first  ordering  his  pipe  and  tobacco-box ;  and  the 
constable,  Joe,  the  girl,  and  Barbara,  were  con- 
ducted by  Peg  into  the  kitchen. 

Great  were  the  consultations  between  Miss  Sni; 
and  Peg, — P^  proposing  ale  and  beef  for  those 
within  the  kitchen,  and  Mias  Snig  cider  and  bacon ; 
for  Peg,  in  her  ambuscade,  had  overheard  divers 
consultations  concerning  herself,  and  those  not  of 
the  most  pleasant  nature ;  and  this  discovery  made 
her  declue  for  beef  and  ale.  But  the  matter  was 
at  length  compromised  by  Mias  Snig  consenting 
to  the  ale,  and  P^  to  the  bacon. 

"  Mind  and  draw  but  one  jug  of  ale,"  said  Mies 
Snig,  in  an  admonitory  voice;  "for,  to  say  the 
truth,  Crumpsure  said  the  satin  bonnet  would  be- 
come you  J  and  whilst  you  draw  the  ftle,  send  that 
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girl  and  the  child  in  here,  that  I  may  learn  who 
they  are.    The  girl  won't  want  beer  then  !" 

After  Peg's  exit,  Miss  Snig  drew  forth  her  work, 
and  seating  herself  near  the  table,  put  on  her  se- 
verest look,  and  awaited  the  presence  of  Barbara. 
Ushered  in  by  Peg',  and  leading  in  one  hand 
the  forlorn  Barbara,  the  country  girl  approached, 
with  awe,  the  chair  of  Miss  Snig,  who,  in  a  very 
peremptory  voice,  elicited  from  the  girl  the  known 
history  of  Barbara,  and  the  death  of  Mrs.  Fagg. 

"  I  wonder  how  Justice  Tender  can  encourage 
such  a  horrid,  motherless  vagrant :  let  the  child 
not  approach  the  table.  There  can  be  no  sym- 
pathy between  a  beggar  and  a  lady ;  it  smells  of 
the  workhouse — faugh !  draw  it  back.  Girl,  yon 
and  that  brat  may  leave  the  room  !" 

The  mandate  was  about  to  be  obeyed,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  Justice  Tender,  pipe  in  hand, 
entered  the  room.  Barbara  recognised  him,  and 
held  out  her  hand. 

"  Ah !  ah !  thou  wilt  win  the  old  man's  heart," 
said  the  Justice,  moving  the  pipe  into  his  left  hand, 
and  with  the  other  taking  that  of  Barbara. 
"  Thou  admirest  this  little  child,  T  know,  Priscilla. 
Thou  wert  once  friendless,  cousin ;  and  knowest 
how  sad  a  thing  it  is  to  be  alone.  Well,  well ; 
cousin  Priscilla  and  cousin  Tender  have  where- 
with to  give  in  charity.  This  child  shall  remain 
with  us  until  the  morrow,  for  our  pi-oceedings 
cannot  go  on  till  one  Mr.  Ruffle  arrive ;  and  he 
may  clear  up  the  story  of  this  little  Barbara ; — and 
if  he  doth  not,  heaven  will  raise  some  mercy  unto 
it.  Thou  thinkest  so,  I  know,  my  excellent  Pris- 
cilla." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Miss  Priscilla,  averting  her 
eyes  from  the  face  of  Tender. 

"  I  thought  so :    cousin  Priscilla  and  cousin 


Tender  always  think  alike.  Peg  shall  give  some 
heed  onto  this  little  Barbara ;  and  after  our  dinner, 
unto  which  I  have  invited  the  worthy  and  confiden- 
tial Crumpsure,  we  will  discuss  the  matter  of  Bar- 
bara and  her  little  fortunes.  And  as  for  you,  my 
good  girl,"  said  the  Justice,  turning  to  Barbara's 
companion,  "  Mr.  Crumpsure  shall  note  down  a 
few  of  your  answers  to  his  questions ;  and  then 
thou  shalt  proceed  safe  on  thy  journey  with  good 
John  Shortstaff,  (a  worthy  man,)  who  proceeds 
from  hence  presently  in  search  of  one  Ruffle." 

Whilst  the  girl  followed  Tender  to  his  study. 
Peg  was  again  summoned  to  Miss  Snig's  parlour  ; 
where,  after  sundry  admonitory  charges,  Barbara 
was  consigned  to  the  kitchen  and  her  care. 

After  a  few  interrogatories,  which  Crumpsure 
assured  Tender  were  leading  questions,  the  girl 
was  dismissed ;  and  after  a  tearful  parting  with 
Barbara,  and  a  present  of  half-a-sovereign  from  the 
worthy  Justice,  she  proceeded  on  her  journey,  and 
was  seen  no  more  in  the  present  era  of  our  history. 

"  Cmmpsure  to  dinner !"  ejaculated  Miss  Snig, 
as  she  prepared  her  toilette  for  that  important 
event ;  "  what  can  heart  desire  more  ?  But  Tender 
is  a  fool ;  and  this  matter  of  the  brat  must  be 
nipped  in  the  bud.  Yes  !  yes !  Priscilla  Snig  is 
not  a  fool — Crumpsure  knows  she  isn't ; — ami 
Crumpsure  and  Snig  will  be  too  much  for  the  Jus- 
tice. The  old  man  will  sleep  ;  and  I  shall  have  an 
excuse  to  press  Crumpsure's  hand.  How  pleasant ! 
The  strength  of  what  I  have  to  say  will  be  on  ex- 
cuse !  But  I  look  very  nice.  How  love  becomes 
a  woman  1 — ^this  shoulder  seen  a  little  more — ^this 
chain — and  now !" 

And  here,  for  the  present,  our  eventful  history 
must  stop. 
I  (To  he  fontinved.J 
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BY  THE  ACTBOR  OP  "  A  DRESSIIAKRR's  DIABY." 

And  if  kn;  nee  rhould  find  fault  with  mjr  title,  I  inaver  that  it  ia  certainly  defective,  inannnch  at  it  do«« 

not  contain  the  whole  of  my  subject.  It  ought  to  run,  Neatnesa,  Order,  and  Tidineaa  ;  as  I  intend  to  talk  about  them  all, 
and  hope  to  prove,  to  the  aatiafaction  of  all  reaionsble  beingi,  that  to  far  from  being  >ynonjmoua,  one  has  the  same  relation 
to  the  other  tlut  death  has  to  life:  neatness  or  Udiness  expressing  that  quality  in  a  human  boin^  which  never  exists  in  a 
high  degree  except  when  the  organ  of  arran^emntt  ia  absolutely  without  bnuns ;  while,  in  proportion  as  the  bump  of  Urdcr 
is  developed,  the  paaaion  for  Neatness  loses  its  opportunities  for  indulgence,— it  being  impossible  that  the  two  things  ahould 
exist  together. 

'  another  of  being  disorderly,  until  assured  that  he 
has  no  mode  of  arrangement  whatever.     One  piles 


A  PERSON  with  a  head  for  order,  finds  in  every 
new  idea  some  natural  or  logical  relation  to  those 
which  he  already  possesses.  By  this  point  of  re- 
semblance, he  attaches  it  to  the  pile  of  intelligence 
already  in  his  head  ;  being  united  to  other  pieces  of 
the  same  material,  the  whole  becomes  one  sub- 
stance. A  continual  repetition  of  the  operation 
heightens  the  pile  to  a  mountain  ;  and  the  mental 
structure  so  erected  is  called  a  man.  Thus  we 
may  see  why  passions  and  inclinations  strengthen 
wiUi  age.  The  idea,  or  feeling,  tliat  related  to  the 
favourite  subject  was  accepted  and  preserved.  It 
found  its  niche.  That  concerning  other  things  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  was  covered  by  time.  It  ia 
evident  from  this  that  every  one's  arrangement 
must  be  made  for  himself;  end  no  one  can  accuse 


up  a  quantity  of  ideas  concerning  light  and  shade, 
size  and  proportion,  colour,  distance,  and  perspec- 
tive ;  and  if  he  pile  industriously,  and  fit  each 
stone  (idea)  well  with  its  neighbour,  he  raises  to 
himself  an  eminence  on  whichhe  stands  as  a  painter. 
Another,  having  eaten  plenty  of  dinner,  and  not' 
heiug  easily  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  a  line  or  a 
changing  shadow,  takes  a  walk  to  a  skittle-ground. 
Now,  supposing  him  without  any  previous  inclina- 
tion, he  has  only  to  meet  with  some  trivial  incident 
that  makes  him  laugh,  and  he  lays  the  foundation 
of  a  pile  of  ideas  on  which  he  wiU  stand  renowned 
as  a  skittle-player.  All  the  ideas  that  pour  con- 
tinually upon  the  lirivgvnm\,  like  light  on  a  giTcn 
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hill-side,  are  shed  upon  him  in  rain.  Of  all  that 
he  might  amass  and  build  up,  he  has  convenience 
only  for  those  that  reUte  to  skittle-pkying.  And 
as  one  idea  is  worth  but  little,  rainng  one  but 
little  above  the  ground,  the  moment  a  man  has, 
accidentally  or  otherwise,  got  tliree  ideas  on  a  heap, 
he  does  not  willingly  leave  it  to  begin  another. 
Order  is  the  quality  of  the  human  mind  which  en- 
ables all  its  efforts  to  be  directed  to  the  production 
of  one  result ;  and  as  ideas  are  not  wanting  in  the 
most  confined  range  of  existence,  it  is  on  the  ar- 
rangement  of  our  means  tliat  great  results  depend. 
Napoleon  said  he  had  a  "  relative  memory  ;"  which 
we  might  have  known  if  he  had  not  told  ns.  It  b 
evident  that,  if  a  person  let  ideas  wander  through 
his  head  in  any  way  that  accident  may  direct,  and 
has  not  in  one  train  those  relating  to  any  particu- 
lar subject,  he  must  seek  them  amongst  the  con- 
fused mass,  and  can  never  lie  sure  he  lias  found 
them  aU.  Order,  in  the  degree  possessed  by  Napo- 
leon, collects  scattered  atoms  to  a  mass  ;  and  the 
mountain  is  thrown  at  pleasure  by  its  creator,  to 
the  astonishment  of  spectators  unconscious  of  the 
mode  of  its  creation. 

Should  any  think  I  am  giving  a  definition  of 
Order,  different  to  any  ever  given  before,  I  beg  to 
■ay  they  are  mistaken.  Wliat  definition  will  you 
be  content  with,  who  are  just  now  looking  at  me 
through  Taiis  Magazine  ?  Here  is  one  :— "  Order 
M  the  placing  together  of  thingt  similar,"  Then,  a 
person  who  easily  seizes  points  of  similarity  has  a 
disposiUon  to  order.  Along  vyith  the  rest  of  the 
woild,  I  think  this  a  most  valuable  quality. 

But  neatness !  God  preserve  me  from  neatness. 
This  lays  things  at  right  angles,  without  knowing 
why.  It  changes  a  convenient  and  orderly  ar- 
rangement, "  that  it  may  look  tidy!"  It  hides 
every  useful  tool  for  fear  of  its  being  lost.  It 
would  cut  off  the  arms  and  legs  of  a  human  being, 
"  and  fnake  it  neat ;"  and  does  actually  distort  the 
forms,  and  destroy  the  health  of  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings,  l)ecause  the  shape  in  which  Nature 
made  them  was  not  tidj/.  An  orderly  man  ar- 
ranges his  book-shelf,  putting  the  works  of  one 
kind,  or  treating  of  one  subject,  together.  He 
goes  away,  contented  with  the  idea,  that  now  no 
effort  of  memory  will  be  required  to  know  where 
a  particular  book  is,  amongst  a  few  hundreds  of 
volumes,  and  no  useless  time  will  be  expended  in 
seeking,  when  he  shall  have  forgotten  the  place  of 
each  individual  work.  He  has  only  to  know  the 
subject  of  the  work  in  question,  and  by  this  is 
guided  to  its  place.  Now  comes  his  tidy  wife. 
The  books  of  one  size  are  set  together :  little  ones 
at  the  top,  and  great  ones  at  the  bottom.  The 
prayer-book  cannot  lie  by  the  Bible, — it  is  too 
little :  it  must  go,  along  with  an  Annual  and  a 
pocket  dictionary,  on  to  the  top  shelf.  An  atlas, 
and  a  book  on  designing,  must  stand  by  the  Bible, 
because  her  bump  of  tidiness  (order  run  mad)  has 
found,  or  fancied,  a  connexion  between  them. 
There  is  nothing  this  mad  woman  won't  do.  The 
excellent  arrangement  of  a  dictionary,  by  means 
of  which  one  particular  word  may  be  found  in  a  mi- 
nute, amongst  many  thousands,  would  be  changed 
bv  her  in  obedience  to  a  favourite  saw,  **  Little 


ones  at  the  top,  and  great  ones  at  the  bottom  ;'* 
and  if  any  one  complained  they  could  not  find 
what  they  wanted,  she  would  answer,  **  You  should 
remember  where  you  put  it" — **  You  oof^t  to  be 
able  to  go  to  it  in  the  dark,"  &c.,  &c. 

This  good  woman  has,  probably,  heard  all  her 
life  of  the  wonders  accomplished  by  order.  That 
it  was  indispensable  to  success  of  every  kind  ;  that 
it  saved  an  infinity  of  time  and  labour ;  and— 4f 
her  instructors  were  rather  indefinite  in  their  man- 
ner of  speaking — ^tliat  it  "  brought  down  a  blessing 
on  those  who  observed  its  rules;"  that  "  luck  went 
with  it,"  &c,  &c.  Now,  without  considering  that 
she  did  not  know  what  a  "  blessing"  was, — some 
thinking  it  a  blessing  to  lire,  and  some  to  die ; 
some  to  be  rich,  and  some  to  be  poor ;  some  saying, 
"  blessed  with  a  kind  father,"  and  some,  '^  it's  a 
blessing  he's  taken  away,"— and  without  knowing 
that  "  luck"  did  not  go  with  it,  but  come  after  it, 
as  an  effect  follows  a  cause,  she  set  herself  indus- 
triously to  create  this  thing  called  order,  imagining 
thereby  to  secure  the  blessing  and  the  luck  which 
result  from  its  existence.  She  took  the  candk, 
but,  unluckily,  forgot  to  light  it ;  and  so  she  goes, 
brandishing  her  mutton-dip,  with  the  conviction 
that  she  is  enlightening  the  community,  preaching 
old  saws  which  she  can't  apply,  concerning  a  thing 
which  she  does  not  understand ;  and,  what  is  worse 
than  all  this,  tormenting  a  whole  famUy  of  working 
Christians,  putting  a  drag  on  the  wheel  of  progress, 
and  capable  of  throwing  a  tree-trunk  across  a  rail- 
road— ^from  having  a  passion  for  things  at  right 
angles. 

It  is  a  curious  inquiry,  how  this  mental  disease 
begins— what  causes  it-— what  nourishes  it — what 
are  its  effects  on  the  patient  and  her  neighbours—' 
and,  if  tlie  cure  be  possible,  what  it  is?  As  neat- 
ness is  the  death  of  order,  it  follows  that  a  person 
actively  employed,  with  an  object  in  view,  cannot 
afford  to  lose  Us  time  by  indulging  the  propensity 
to  be  "  tidy."  A  joiner  out  of  work  may  amuse 
himself  by  setting  his  tools  to  represent  any  geo- 
metrical figure  he  thinks  proper ;  but  let  him  have 
something  to  do,  and  all  neatness  is  at  an  end. 
The  methodical  arrangement  of  a  case  of  joiner's 
tools  wq,uld  put  a  tidj/  woman  into  hysterics.  The 
man  cannot  afford  time,  and  has  not  memory  to 
"  remember  where  he  put  it," — he  does  not  employ 
his  bump  of  arrangement  to  save  liim  the  use  of 
his  eyes, — he  can't  go  in  the  dark  to  the  tiling  he 
wants ;  but,  provided  no  tidy  woman  intermeddles, 
he  can  find  it  in  half-a-minnte,  when  months  have 
intervened,  and  he  has  forgotten  whether  be  had 
such  a  tool  or  not. 

As  the  tidy  woman  has  generally  a  passion  for 
"  finding  things  in  the  dark,"  it  is  necessary  that 
she  should  put  them  by  daylight  where  they  are 
to  undergo  the  operation  of  being  "  found." 
Being  utterly  ignorant  of  the  way  in  which  an 
orderly  person  is  guided  to  the  thing  he  looks  for, 
she  has  invented  another.  Believing  that  "  those 
who  hide  can  find,"  she  is  continually  hiding; 
and  experience  having  shown  her  that  she  is  liable 
to  forget  where  she  hides,  she  is  forced  to  "find  " 
the  thing  and  hide  it  afresh  every  day,  or,  at 
least,  every  week.    Nothing  is  more  common  Uun 
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to  hear — "  I've  being  tidying  the  drawers  in  ... . 
JTve  not  been  in  thete/or  a  long  time."  No  ?  Why- 
did  you  go,  then  ?  O !  because  the  things  you  have 
been  tidying,  being,  in  fact,  arranged  in  the  most 
disorderly  manner  possible,  nothing  but  a  most 
laborious  effort  of  memory  could  keep  their  situa- 
tion present  to  your  mind.  Such  a  mode  of  em- 
ploying time  could  only  l)e  invented  by  some  one 
liaving  nothing  in  the  world  to  do.  Accordingly, 
a  woman  who  can't  employ  herself  in  a  sensible 
manner — who  can't  lead  because  she  has  no  mind, 
who  can't  walk  because  she  is  too  idle,  can't  ride 
because  other  people  don't,  and  can't  find  any  ra- 
tional employment  "  because  she  never  did  svch  a 
thing  in  her  life,"  invariably  takes  to  "  tidiness." 
She  can't  well  do  worsted- work  all  day ;  but  she  can 
fill  np  her  time,  and  keep  her  faculties  in  a  state 
of  blissful  quiescence,  by  carrying  things  from  one 
place  to  another;  setting  chairs  where  nobody  ever 
sits ;  covering  up  the  piano  that  it  can't  be  used ; 
hiding  the  ink  in  one  comer,  and  the  pens  in  an- 
other; covering  the  carpet  which  covers  the  floor  ; 
and,  when  in  full  tide,  covering  the  covering.  If 
any  luckless  mortal  should  ask  why  she  does  all 
this,  she  will  answer  by  such  a  look  of  horror  as  a 
"  Christian  in  a  Christian  land  "  would  bestow 
upon  the  wretch  who  should  ask  "  Who  is  Christ?" 
"  Tidiness  "  is  part  of  her  religion — ^perhaps  all  of 
it.  She  treats  persuasion  as  "  temptation,"  and 
reason  on  the  subject  as  blasphemy.  She  gives 
no  "  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  her,"  but  coolly 
lays  it  down,  that  those  who  do  not  what  she  does, 
and  think  not  as  she  thinks,  are  ignorant,  benighted 
beings,  that  "  don't  fulfil  their  duties  as  women." 
"  Why  did  you  put  my  chair  away?'  "  That  it 
may  be  in  its  place." — "  If  its  place  is  where  it's  not 
wanted,  it  had  better  be  out  of  it."  «  No."— «  Why 
not  ?"  «  Because  it  would  be  untidy."—"  Well,  if 
things  are  better  untidy  V  "  For  shame  !  things 
can't  be  better  tmtidy." — "  But  if  a  man  can  do 
more  work  in  a  day,  and  be  more  comfortable  at 
nightr  "He'oughtnot  tobe  comfortable."—"  Why 
not  V  The  last  question  being  unanswerable,  the 
tidy  woman  gets  into  a  great  passion,  and  repeats 
sentences  innumerable,  every  one  having  less  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  than  the  o^  before  it;  of  which 
she  is  wholly  unconscious,  never  having  under- 
stood what  her  subject  is. 

Tidiness  or  neatness  arises  first,  then,  ont  of 
idleness  ;  or  rather,  not  from  disinclination  to  work, 
but  from  having  no  object  to  work  for.  A  person 
who  has  all  his  physical  wishes  gratified,  and  who 
is  forbidden  to  indulge  any  other,  must  soon  be- 
come mentally  unhealthy.  When  the  mind,  from 
long  idleness,  is  become  incapable  of  effective  acti- 
vity, the  morbid  dreamer  fancies  himself  a  superior 
genius.  A  number  of  things  well  arranged  have 
an  appearance  of  intention,  evident  even  to  the 
most  unobserving.  This  design  the  tidy  person 
perceives  to  exist ;  but  what  is,  is  beyond  her  com- 
prehension. Nevertheless,  the  appearance  must 
be  imitated.  The  arrangement  of  words  in  columns 
is  evidently  intentional ;  and  when  all  the  words 
b^n  with  the  same  letter,  why  not  make  the  book 
perfect  by  putting  the  shortest  first  ?  or,  if  you 
liked,  the  longest?     Is  it  nut  better  to  have  bomb 
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order  ?  The  same  utterly  useless  regulations  obtain 
with  regard  to  everything  managed  by  people  who 
have  nothing  to  do.  And  there  is  nothing  vehe- 
mently wrong  in  a  whist-player,  or  a  wine-drinker, 
going  into  hysterics  because  the  cards  or  the  bottle 
goes  the  wrong  way  round.  But  suppose  a  servant 
girl,  not  having  much  time  at  her  disposal,  or  not 
much  material  to  make  her  gown  of,— or,  finally, 
even  suppose  her  having  a  will  of  her  own,  and 
succumbing  to  these  deficiencies,  or,  following  this 
loill, — should  lay  the  stripes  of  her  cotton  print  Lo- 
rizontally,  instead  of  letting  them  fall  perpendicu- 
larly, would  her  mistress  not  forbid  her  wearing 
such  a  dress  ?  There  are  some  primitive  places 
whei-e  nobody — not  even  women — has  nothing  to 
do;  and  In  these  retreats  the  originality  might 
escape  persecution.  But  wherever,  through  con- 
straint, idleness,  and  bad  education,  the  women 
have  got  the  quality  of  "tidiness,"  even  as  sea- 
men get  the  scurvy,  the  enormity  would  be  hunted 
to  death.  In  vain  the  girl  might  urge  that  she 
had  no  other,  that  it  did  no  harm  to  any  one. 
"  No  harm  !  but  don't  you  see  the  stripes  go 
across  V  Which  of  the  ten  commandments  says 
that  stripes  must  be  perpendicniar  is  not  clearly 
understood  ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  a  third 
"table  of  the  law"  is  known  to  most  people,  al- 
though unknown  to  the  writer  of  this  article. 
Heavy  curses  must  be  denounced  against  the  in- 
fringers of  this  table,  or  glorious  rewards  promised 
to  those  who  observe  it :  for  it  is  certainly  more 
faithfully  kept  than  the  other  two  by  those  initi- 
ated into  the  secret  of  its  existence.  No  temptation 
can  make  the  votaries  of  this  tidy  worship  relax 
in  their  strictness.  The  comfort  of  a  family  may 
be  secured  by  certain  trifling  indulgendes ;  but 
comfort  is  nothing  compared  to  neatness.  Several 
hoars  a-day  may  be  saved  to  those  whose  time  is 
their  bread ;  but  the  bread  must  be  dispensed  with, 
for  neatness  claims  the  time. 

There  is  a  peculiar  phase  of  this  disease  yet  to 
be  noticed.  Having  once  decided  as  to  the  relative 
position  of  the  goods  and  chattels  over  which  they 
have  control,  the  tidy  fraternity  spend  their  idle 
existence  in  propagating  their  reasonless  code  to 
the  habiliments  of  men,  women,  horses,  tables, 
MTindows,  floors — all  things  on  which  custom  or 
necessity  authorizes  the  hanging  of  textile  sub- 
stances. It  is,  to  a  man  employed  with  the  occu- 
pations of  a  man,  a  very  simple  operation  ;  still 
it  takes  up  time,  and  it  is  as  well,  therefore,  to 
leave  this  inferior  occupation  to  inferior  minds ; 
but  the  consequences  are  frightful;  not  merely 
unfortunate,  not  disagreeable — frightful. 

A  man's  three-score  years  and  ten  are  passed  in 
a  painful  struggle  with  misery  and  suffering  of 
various  kinds.  His  object  is  to  come  from  the 
contest  instructed,  elevated,  and  purified.  Through 
this  course  of  suffering  must  he  hold  fast  his  prin- 
ciples, increase  his  knowledge,  and,  if  possible,  help 
his  neighlwur  on  the  dreary  way  that  they  must 
tread  together.  Often  his  spirit  is  weighed  down 
beneath  its  burden,  "  till  one  feather  more  would 
break  the  camel's  back ;"  often  so  weary,  that  but 
for  some  little  pleasure,  some  momentary  relief 
from  labour,  it  would  forget  in  despair  its  duties 
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and  its  hopes.  In  the  name  of  God,  for  themselves 
and  for  each  other,  men  are  called  upon  to  lighten 
the  Garden  that  all  must  bear  ;'not  to  hang  fetters 
on  the  weary  limbs  that  have  so  far  to  climb ;  not 
to  wall  out  by  a  convention  or  caprice  a  single  ray 
that  might  otherwise  gild  and  cheer  some  comer 
of  this  gloomy  world,  where  so  much  is  to  be  done 
and  suffered.  And  it  is  to  beings  so  called,  so  des- 
tined, that  idle  minds  prescribe  their  trifling  code 
of  proprieties.  By  the  side  of  the  command— 
"Thou  Shalt  not  steal,"  they  write  "thou  shalt 
wear  white  gloves,"  or,  perhaps,  black.  After 
"  Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,"  comes,  in  their 
Bible,  "  On  no  account  wear  clothes  of  the  same 
cut  as  those  you  wore  last  year." 

That  men,  windows,  and  floors  should  be  clothed 
in  any  way  most  convenient  or  agreeable  to  their 
mistresses  b  fully  granted.  That  great  pleasure 
may  be  derived  from  the  amusement  of  dressing 
them  is  also  acknowleged.  No  attack  is  made 
upon  the  worldly  wisdom  displayed  by  those  who 
carry  an  advertisement  on  their  backs,  aiming  to 
convince  the  world  that  they  are  richer  than  they 
really  are,  and  to  win  the  worship  of  fools  thereby. 
It  is  against  the  law,  that  people  without  motive 
for  following  this  example  shall  strain  their 
strength  to  keep  up  in  this  weary  race,  that  pro- 
test is  made ;  a  law  obeyed  with  such  senseless 
devotion,  with  such  slavish  fear,  that  a  right- 
minded  person  would  hate  and  despise  the  miser- 
able worshippers  of  this  imaginary  deity,  if  he 
happened  to  be  so  young  in  the  world  as  not  to 
know  that  he  might  fear  something,  and  worship 
something  too  ;  and  afterwards  awake  and  find  his 
worship  senseless,  and  his  fear  unworthy. 

Then  let  us  not  despise  the  weakness  of  those 
who,  yielding  to  the  "sin  that  most  easily  besets 
them,"  sacrifice  the  little  daily  pleasures  that 
make  life  sweet ; — who  do  not  ask  a  friend  to 
their  table  to  enjoy  companionship,  but  invite, 
from  time  to  time,  their  acquaintances  because  they 
mua  ; — who  do  not  provide  what  is  necessary  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  evening,  but  what  the  strict, 
aimless,  incomprehensible  Jaw  requires.  Who  re- 
peat the  mystic  uw  muit  without  inquiring  how  far 
this  ignis  fatuu*,  followed  by  them  for  a  guiding 
light,  has  led  them  astray  ftom  their  path.  "  Does 
not  must  mean  ought?  and  does  not  ought  imply 
cfufy?  And  can  one  Mkwh^  people  must  do  their 
dtUy  ?"  How  many  things,  stupid,  reasonless,  ab- 
surd, are  veiled  by  this  daaiding  word,  and  wor- 
shipped for  their  drapery ! 

It  may  be  that  the  mania  fbr  imitating  other 
people  in  dress,  and  following  the  despotic  law  of 
custom  in  household  arrangements,  is  different 
from  the  one  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
as  wfor  rtm  mad.    Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  a  blind 


worship  of  the  opinions  of  others  is  the  cause  of 
both  sorts  of  madness.  In  both  instances  the  imi- 
tation is  as  much  like  the  original,  as  the  galvanic 
convulsions  of  a  corpse  are  like  those  of  a  living 
animal.  All  actions  performed  with  the  idea  <rf 
following  a  good  example  muit  be  equally  monstrous 
and  unnatural :  the  frantic  or  imbecile  move- 
ments of  a  body  without  a  souL 

The  ceremony  which  fetters  social  intercourse, 
and  the  tidinets  which  destroys  individual  comfort, 
both  arise  from  the  following  the  example  of 
others,  without  knowing  the  motive  of  their  con- 
duct. A  zealous  wife,  whom  heaven  has  blessed 
with  more  good-will  than  bright  ideas,  imitates 
the  proceedings  which  bring  the  money  in  ;  some- 
times with  the  joyous  exuberance  of  motion  that 
makes  a  boy  gallop  by  the  side  of  his  favourite 
dog ;  sometimes  with  the  painful  energy  with 
which  we  clench  our  hand  as  we  watch  the  drown- 
ing struggles  of  a  man  we  cannot  help ;  sometimes 
with  the  last  wrestling  of  despair  when  that  hard- 
est of  woman's  work,  "  patient  endurance,"  has 
driven  them  to  the  last  refuge  from  ever-wearing 
anxious  thought :  then,  O !  then,  chained  down 
to  witness  what  she  can't  relieve,  bound  hand  and 
foot  by — let  us  not  say  what,  for  thereby  hangs 
a  tale  too  long  for  our  space  ;  the  being,  with 
powers  that  call  for  exercise,  with  feelings  mar^ 
tyred  by  "  passive  endurance  ;"  this  being,  "  a 
little  lower  tiian  the  angels,"  "  with  perceptions 
like  a  god,"  drags  herself  about  the  house  arrang- 
ing chairs,  straightening  window-curtains,  dusting 
tables  "that  all  at  least  may  be  tidy !"  Spending 
days  of  weary  labour  that  the  dress  may  be  tidy. 
"  I  do  not  want  my  children  to  be  fine,  bat  I  do 
want  them  to  be  rtify."  Warmth,  or  covering,  is 
not  the  object ;  nay,  so  slight  is  the  change  made  by 
hours  of  employment  on  the  dress  which  is  an  ob- 
ject of  such  great  concern,  that  reasonable  beings 
often  pass  it  by  unnoticed.  But  then  others,  per- 
haps seated  in  the  opposite  window,  and  occupied 
likewise  in  drawing  a  thread  after  a  needle,  "know 
all  about  it !"  And  though  the  true  wife  would  not 
give  up  an  hour  of  her  children's  pleasure,  or  her 
husband's  time,  or  yield  one  iota  of  her  principles 
to  the  thtjf  in  question,  she  throws  away  her  own 
time  and  health,  and  peace  and  Itfe,  at  last,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  "  keep  things  tidy."  Not  to  plosse  her 
neighbours  :  for  in  the  bitterness  of  distress  tkeg 
are  indifferent ;  not  to  earn  money  :  for  it  earns 
none ;  not  for  her  husband's  comfort :  as  it  is  no  re- 
lief to  have  constraint  added  to  poverty.  It  is  in 
vain  to  seek  the  motive  of  a  reasonless  proceeding: 
the  third  code  of  laws  has  never  been  shown  to 
the  uninitiated — it  might  be  scorned  !  But  till  we 
see  it,  we  can  only  conclude,  God  have  mercy  on 
the  hopeless  idiot  I  she  does  for  herself. 


A  SPRING,  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  LIFE. 


To  London's  denizen,  if  oonntry-bom. 
The  foliage  of  trees  and  fields  of  com 
Are  over  welcome  prospects,  and  bestow 
Upon  the  heart  some  portion  of  the  glow, 
Howe'er  remote,  of  boyhood :— for  there  'i 
While  man  can  recollect  himself  a  boy ! 


'8  joy 


And  thns  it  was  with  a  kind  friend  I  went. 
From  noise  and  smoke,  into  tbe  "  Weald  of  Kent," 
Where,  midst  the  shelter  of  its  noble  trees. 
The  corn-fields  smile  on  blooming  beans  and  peas ; 
Where  fences,  fragrant  with  the  milk-white  tiiom. 
Protect  the  yellow  meadows  they  adom ; 
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And  twining  hops,  and  half-mown  fields  of  tares, 

Oieet  purple  apple-bloom  and  tiny  pears, — 

All  childien  of  one  mother,  who  rejoice, 

la  their  young  life,  with  one  harmonious  voice. 

But  all  these  beauties  only  half  beguiled 

My  friend's  anxiety  for  wife  and  child, 

IVIio,  sickening  'mid  the  noise  and  smoke  of  streets. 

Had  sojourned  a  brief  space  among  the  sweets 

Of  renovating  nature.    And  he  now 

Was  hastening  to  behold,  upon  their  brow. 

That  glowing  welcome  which  he  knew  would  rise 

From  the  blue-brightness  of  their  kindred  eyes, 

At  his  approach; — and  well  the  love  he  bore 

Deserved  the  welcome  which  their  faces  wore  ! 

But  he  had  business,  also,  by  the  way. 
Which,  as  thereby  we  were  compelled  to  stay 
One  night  upon  the  road,  made  him  regard 
His  lot,  no  doubt,  as  not  a  little  hard  t 

Our  kost  was  a  kind  man,  though  rather  rough, 
Whose  wife,  perhaps  not  so  kind,  was  ttnooth  enough; 
Vet  each  improved  the  other — while  his  frown 
Was  by  her  smiling  blandness  softened  down  ; 
Her  formal  affectation  and  display 
Before  his  blunt  good-heartedness  gave  way ; — 
Thus  with  them  both  a  stranger  shy  like  me 
Could  feel  at  home,  and,  as  'tis  called, "  make  free." 

'Tis  mom  at  last  I  and  through  green  fields  we  pass. 
Leaving  our  footsteps  on  the  dewy  grass; 
Or  through  the  woods,  shaking,  from  the  tree-tops 
To  the  eMth'a  bosom,  hosts  of  pearly  drops  ; 
The  loss  of  which  may  prove  a  source  of  grief 
To  many  a  balmy  bnd  and  slumbering  leaf. 
Who,  when  they  wake  from  some  delicious  dream. 
Will  lack  their  tears  of  joy  for  morning's  beam. 

By  princely  mansion,  and  by  peasant's  shed, 
Farm-yard  and  church-yard,  our  green  pathway  led, 
Where,  brutalized  by  wealth,  or  crushed  by  toil. 
Lives  he  who  okiu  and  he  who  tills  the  soil ; 
Or,  resting  in  the  more  impartial  grave, 
Lo  !  here  is  Labour's  and  there  Luxury's  slave ; — 
Although  their  roads  through  life  diverged  bo  wide, 
They  meet  at  last,  to  moulder  side  by  aide. 

Musing,  relieved  by  unconnected  talk. 

So  seemed  to  shorten  our  some  twelve  miles'  walk. 

That  with  sensation  kindred  to  regret 

Our  journey  ended — even  while  the  wet 

Which  overflows  the  opening  eyes  of  mom 

Hung  on  the  odorous  blossom  of  the  thorn ; 

And  the  lark's  song  did  still  to  heaven  disclose 

How  beautiful  the  earth  from  whence  it  rose  ! 

But  we  are  seated  in  a  quiet  grange. 

At  breakfast  with  our  nmJ  friends.    'Tis  strange. 

That  feelings  which  in  boyhood's  bosom  shoot. 

Should  take  in  manhood's  heart  so  deep  a  root, 

And  with  its  aspirations  intertwine 

So  intricately  hopeless,  as  in  mine. 

Thoughts  that  came  o'er  me  at  that  morning  meal. 
Produced  a  conflict  none  may  hope  to  feel 
And  yet  be  happy.    There,  with  quiet  grace. 
Presided  one  with  the  same  beaming  foce 
That  ever  haunted  me — with  the  samcf  voice 
That  bade  the  ear  of  boyhood  to  rejpiee 
At  its  first  sound  of  music — the  same  eye 
Whose  light  first  made  me  love  the  earth  and  sky 
For  their  most  kindred  lustre.    There  she  sate. 
The  mistress  and  the  mother,  'mid  the  chat 
With  which  my  merry  friend  proved  himself  free 
From  all  such  sadness  as  came  over  me. 

A  moment,  merely,  did  the  heart's-blood  flow. 
As  if  her  presence  had  restored  the  glow 
Which  it  inspired  in  boyhood ;  and  then  came 
Torrents  of  icy  thought,  to  quench  all  flame 


Save  such  as  mme,  and  that  which  darhent  hell- 
Both  hopeless  torture— both  unquenohabto. 

The  rain,  which  had  been  falling  since  the  noon, 
Ceased  before  sunset.    Grateftil  for  the  boon 
Of  a  blue  sky,  and  gazing  on  the  west. 
Where  clouds  all  fringed  with  fire  devoutly  press  d 
Round  their  retiring  god— we  seek  the  lake 
Which  the  dark  forest  trees  hem  in,  and  make. 
Impervious  to  the  breeze  that  sighs  beyond. 
This  summer's  hiding-place  "  The  furnace  Bond ; 
As  if  lamenting  that  aught  should  exolnde 
Its  presence  from  the  watery  solitude. 

And  gloom  seemed  hanging  o'er  us,  like  a  veil 

O'er  sorrow-stricken  fkces,  that  bewail 

The  vacancy  which  some  untimely  death 

Has  made  in  the  aSiections — until  breath 

Itself  becomes  a  burthen  and  a  curse ; 

And  from  Earth's  breast,  whose  province  'tis  to  nurse 

The  orphan  spirit  with  its  gushing  stream 

Of  hopeful  milk  and  honey,  there  doth  seem 

To  issue  forth  pale  poison.    Ve*  one  ray. 

Though  a  reflected  one,  flashed  o'er  that  day 

Ere  darkness  was  complete. 

Oor  homeward  road 
Led  us,  through  miry  lanes,  by  the  abode 
Of  one  who  seemed — as  round  his  dwelling  spread 
His  bams  and  stables,  flanked  with  many  a  died 
To  shelter  implements  from  snn  and  rain. 
And  by  his  com  and  hay-stacks — to  remain. 
As  it  became  a  pastoral  patriarch. 
As  much  attached  to  earth  as  any  lark 
That  builds  its  nest  thereon — as  any  nest 
Of  friigal  ants  that  rear  upon  her  breast 
Their  little  «  hill  of  Zion."    Here  we  seek 
A  shelter  from  the  storm  about  to  break 
Impetuously  upon  us,  'neath  a  roof 
Of  friendly  thatch,  both  warm  and  waterproof. 

Here,  as  on  flakes  of  fragrant  hay  we  sit, 
The  lightning-flashes  that  about  us  flit 
To  me  are  dark,  compared  with  that  bright  eye 
Whose  beams  the  heart  can  still  electrify ; 
And  solemn  twilight  throws  its  envious  shade 
All  vainly  that  eye's  brightness  to  invade  I 
Now  youthful  scenes  and  youthful  hopes  come  back. 
And  hiding  from  me  disappointment's  rack, 
On  which  I've  long  been  stretched,  they  bring  to  view 
A  paradise  that 's  past,  yet  wears  the  hue 
In  which  we  paint  the  future.    Hill  and  vale, 
Peacefhl  and  verdant ;  and  the  ocean  pale. 
Beating  his  boundary  with  his  foaming  waves. 
As  froitlessly  as  the  chained  madman  raves 
Against  his  iron-bars ;  the  lofty  rocks 
Which  are  anon  by  bluest  waters  laved  5 
The  lonely  rivulets,  whose  beds  are  paved 
With  roarkljng  pebbles,  and  whose  banks,  0  ergrown 
With  the  tall  grass  and  the  rank  water-weeds,  are  strowii 
With  many  lovely  flowers  that  peep  between. 
Like  stars  'mong  midnight  flowers  ;  and  many  a  scene 
In  school  and  chapel,  wherein  those  bright  eyes 
Were  all  the  eye  and  heart  could  recognise 
Of  bright  in  youth's  bright  worid ;  all  these  came  back, 
Erasing  from  my  mind  the  deep-wom  track 
Of  misery's  cloven  foot,  and  making  life 
Seem  free  from  all  its  error  and  its  strife, — 
From  all  its  bitterness  and  blank  despair. 
Was  this  a  vision  1    'Twas  a  vision  fair 
As  ever  floated  o'er  a  restless  mind, — 
As  ever  fied  therefrom  and  left  behind 
Remembrance  of  its  glory.    The  next  day 
I  walked  as  usual  on  my  lonely  way 
Among  the  myriads  of  a  careless  crowd. 
With  my  own  heart  ui  its  upbraidings  loud. 
That  I  should  have  exposed  it  thus  again 
I  To  such  a  sad  renewal  of  its  pain.  L.  D, 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD, 
SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN,  &c.,  &c.— No.  III. 


BY  JOHN  HORKISON. 


Sir  Walter  was  fond  of  talking  of  his  ancle 
lliomas  Scott  of  Monklaw,  near  Jedburgh  ;  and 
said  that  he  had  been  his  early  guardian  when  he 
was  a  little  boy  at  Smailholm,  and  first  mounted 
him  on  a  pony.  "  He  was,"  he  said,  "  the  best 
horse-jockey  on  the  Border,  though  he  was  once 
outwitted.  It  is  a  custom  on  the  evenings  of 
horse-fair  days  to  lead  out  the  unsound  animals 
when  their  blemishes  cannot  be  observed,  and  cry, 
Halter  for  halter !  that  is,  exchange  horse  for 
horse.  My  uncle  had  a  blind  one,  which  was  fat 
and  in  excellent  order.  He  fell  in  with  a  lean 
raw-boned  horse,  but  in  his  mind  younger  than 
his  own,  wliich  a  little  good  keeping  would  soon 
bring  round,  and  made  the  exchange  ;  but  on  more 
closely  inspecting  the  new  horse,  he  turned  out 
also  to  be  blind,  and  not  younger  than  his  own. 
He  had  therefore  received  a  lean  blind  horse  for 
his/ot  blind  horse."  But  telling  the  story,  his  uncle 
used  to  add,  "  I  was  not  often  outwitted." 

"  Morrison,''said  Sir  Walter, "  you  must  step  over 
to  Monklaw  and  paint  my  uncle's  portrait.  He  is 
an  excellent  performer  on  the  Northumberland  bag- 
pipe ;  and  his  son  James  plays  the  great  Highland 
bagpipe  with  great  taste.  He  will  also  delight  you 
wiih  his  tales  and  anecdotes ;  some,  perhaps,  about 
myself,  which  I  wish  you  would  keep  on  your 
memory.  My  uncle  tells  of  a  most  wonderful 
bagpipe  which  he  constructed.  He  prepared  a 
board,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  holes  bored 
through  it ;  and  selected  as  many  cats,  and  con- 
lined  them  in  appropriate  boxes  with  their  tails 
out.  These  tails  he  introduced  through  the  holes 
in  his  prepared  board,  and  arranged  them  so  as  to 
form  an  octave  or  gamut.  The  first  low  or  grave 
note  was  performed  by  a  great  tom  cat :  my  uncle 
with  a  small  stick  giving  the  imprisoned  tidl  a  rap 
which  caused  the  cat  to  cry  out;  and  so,  by  select- 
ing cats  with  the  proper  pitch  of  voice,  he  formed 
hb  scale ;  a  kitten,  of  course,  would  perform  the 
high  notes."  On  this  singular  instrument  Monk- 
law  affirmed  that  he  could  play  several  slow  tunes; 
but  I  never  heard  his  performance. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Shortrede,  the  SberifF-sub- 
stitute  for  Roxburghshire,  came  on  a  visit  to 
Abbotsford.  Scott  and  he  had  been  early  friends, 
and  had  ranged  the  Border  together,  collecting  matter 
for  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.  Many  of 
the  songs  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Shortrede  himself, 
and  sung  in  excellent  style  to  the  original  airs — as, 
Jock  o'  the  Side,  Hobbie  Noble,  Johnny  Armstrong, 
&c.  On  learning  from  Sir  Walter  that  I  was 
going  to  Monklaw  to  paint  his  uncle's  portrait, 
Mr.  Shortrede  invited  me  to  his  house;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  kindness  and  attention  I  received 
in  his  family.  They  were  all  musical,  particu- 
larly Mrs.  ^ortrede,  who  sung  the  softer  Border 
ailB,^vith  the  words,  in  a  style  that  I  haVe  hever 
luard  eijualled,  as  TheLawint  oftheBordn-  Widw, 


Biniwrie,  The  Wee  Wee  Man,»xkA  numbers  more. 
Mr.  Alexander  Campbell  was  sent  here  to  collect 
for  his  work,  and  resided  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Shortrede,  and  wrote  down  all  the  above  airs,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  his  book,  "  Albyn's  Anthology;" 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  no  other  work. 

I  found  that  Sir  Walter  had  not  overrated  his 
uncle's  powers,  either  as  a  tale-teller  or  performer 
on  the  bagpipe.  "  My  nephew  Walter  was  an 
auld-farrand  boy,  and  is  a  strange  chield,"  he  said. 
"  I  had  him  under  my  charge  at  Sandyknowe. 
He  used  to  argue  every  point  with  me,  and  would 
obey  no  order  till  he  had  examined  its  tendency  ; 
and  he  is  still  obstinate.  He  desired  me  to  give  his 
piper  (Brace)  a  few  lessons,  and  sent  him  hrae  for 
that  purpose  ;  but  after  having  assured  myself 
that  the  man  had  little  talent  for  music,  and  told 
his  master  as  much, '  Bruce,'  said  his  master,  '  is 
a  good-looking  fellow,  and  shall  be  equipped  in  the 
first  style.  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  what  yoa  call 
a  fine  performer,  and  gpreatly  prefer  a  bold,  loud 
pipe ;  besides,  I  wish  him  to  play  the  Pibroch,  and 
that,  you  know,  has  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
My  cousin,  your  son  James,  does  not  play  so  loud 
a  pipe  as  Bruce.'  So  you  see,"  said  Monldaw,  "  I 
thought  on  the  Fable  of  the  Cuckoo,  Nightingale, 
and  Ass,  which  last  was  made  umpire  of  the  melody. 
'  You  have  a  very  soft,  pretty  note,'  said  the  ass  to 
the  nightingale  ;  *  but  for  a  strong,  bold  song,  give 
me  the  cuckoo.'"  1  made  a  memorandum  of  this 
anecdote,  which  made  Sir  Walter  laugh  much. 

"  I  expostulated  with  Walter,"  said  Monklaw, 
"  in  one  of  his  poems,  where  he  says  to  the  Teviot 
water,^ 

Thy  wild  and  willowKd  shore. 

Now  there  is  not  a  willow  wand  grows  from  head 
to  foot  of  it.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  was 
never  in  Melrose  by  moonlight." 

I  had  made  a  drawing  of  Cauldshiels  Loch,  with 
the  Eildon  hills  in  the  distance,  where  they,  with 
their  three  tope,  look  very  formal.  "  I  do  not 
think,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "that  the  Rhymer  has 
much  improved  the  Ealdon  hills,  by  cleaving  them 
in  three ;  I  would  rather  have  had  one  good  moun- 
tain." 

"  Parnassus,  however,"  said  I,  "  has  two  sum- 
mits ;  and  it  is  the  beau-ideal  of  mountains.  Your 
own  verse  has  rendered  the  three  summits  immor- 
tal:— 

And  warrior,  I  could  tell  to  thee 

The  words  that  cleft  Eildon  hills  in  three." 

While  paintbg  Monklaw's  pMirait,  I  was  en- 
gaged  to  paint  several  others  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I  also  received  a  letter  from  Sr  Walter,  desiring 
me  to  paint  a  portrait  of  an  acquaintance.  "  Paint 
Jamie  Veitch  ;  he  is  a  most  wonderful  man.  He 
not  only  makes  the  best  ploughs  and  carts  in  the 
country ,J  but  the  best  telescopes.    He  has  a  side' 
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long  kind  of  stealthy  look,  which  is  highly  char- 
acteristic, which  you  would  do  well  to  consider ; 
and  do  not  fotget  his  apron."  The  apron,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Veitch  did  not  approve  of. 

In  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, the  name  of  Scott  was  in  high  estimation  ; 
and  when,  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Shortrede,  I 
visited  the  surrounding  families,  after  the  King  the 
health  of  Sir  Walter  followed  :  himself  and  his 
books  were  the  general  theme  of  conversation,  par- 
ticularly at  the  tea-table.  Every  letter  or  card 
which  I  received  while  here,  was  requested  as  a 
particular  favour ;  and  to  be  under  his  patronage 
-was  a  passport. 

Having  finished  these  commissions,  I  came  to 
Edinburgh  ;  the  Court  was  sitting,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  town.  He  seemed  pleased  with  my  por- 
traits, and  said,  "  You  must  also  paint  me  Tam 
Purdie  and  Allister  Dhu." 

One  Sunday  I  dined  with  him  in  Castle  Street. 
Mr.  Constable  and  the  two  Ballantynes  were  of  the 
party.  When  I  entered  the  library  they  were  sit- 
ting in  judgment  on  the  portrait  of  Allister  Dhu  ; 
and  they  all  approved  of  the  likeness.  Sir  Walter 
proposed  that  I  should  paint  for  him  these  three 
gentlemen;  and,  addressing  them,  said,  "Constable 
and  Ballantyue  must  sit :  I  wish  to  have  a  gallery 
of  the  portraits  of  all  my  friends."  On  g^ing, 
Mr.  Constable  and  I  walked  the  same  way  home 
towards  his  house  in  Park  Place,  when  he  said 
to  me,  "  I  will  pay  my  own  portrait  in  books  ; 
and  yon  will  let  me  know  what  you  would  wish 
to  have."  I  said,  "  It  will  be  time  enough  when  the 
portrait  is  painted ;  then  you  may  send  me  ten 
guineas'  worth  of  any  books  you  think  proper." 
Next  day  he  sent  me  the  Supplement  to  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,  then  publishing,  and  con- 
tinued it  from  time  to  time,  as  it  appeared.  Mr. 
Constable  soon  after  sat  to  Mr.  Raebum,  and 
the  portrait  turned  out  one  of  the  best  he  had 
ever  painted.  Mr.  Constable,  on  this,  said  to  me, 
"You  can  paint  me  a  landscape:  I  wish  a  drawing 
of  Caerlaverock  castle,  as  I  understand  that  it  sat 
for  the  portrait  of  Ellangowan  in  Guy  Mannering." 
— "  With  respect  to  Guy  Mannering,"  said  I,  "  the 
scenery  is  completely  Galloway." — "  Do,"  said  he, 
"  tell  me  all  about  Guy  Mannering." 

"  Colonel  Mannering  spends  the  afternoon  in 
sketching  some  ruined  abbeys  in  Dum&ies-shire; 
and,  after  passing  the  town  of  Dumfries,  rides  thirty 
inileg  into  Galloway,  which  would  carry  him  nearly 
to  the  scenery  alluded  to.  It  lies  near  a  point  of  land 
running  into  the  sea,  where  a  revenue  cutter  had 
an  engagement  with  the  smuggling  lugger  of  the 
famous  Yakins.  From  Ellangowan,  Kennedy  rides 
round  to  Wigtown  to  ^ve  information  that  a 
smuggler  was  on  the  coast.  David  M'Guffog  was 
the  baron-officer  at  the  Ferrytown-of-Cree,  the 
Portinferry  of  Guy  Mannering  ;  and  Skyrbum,  a 
sequestered  romantic  village,  is  Demdeugh,  and 
was  at  one  time  the  habitation  of  a  gipsy  gang. 
The  mother  of  the  notorious  Jane  Gordon,  who  sat 
for  Meg  Merrilees,  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of 
the  gipsies  expelled  by  the  proprietor.  She  was 
driving  her  only  cow  before  her  when  she  met  the 
laird  on  horseback,  with  his  servant.    *  Woman,' 


said  he, '  ye  manna  drive  awa'  the  beast, — the 
rent 's  no  settled ;'  and,  with  bis  servant's  assistance, 
he  turned  back  the  cow." 

While  residing  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Shortrede,  in 
Jedburgh,  he  told  me  that  it  was  rumoured,  and  be- 
lieved by  many  in  the  country,  that  Gilbert  Glos- 
sin  was  meant  for  himself.  "  And  so,  and  Mr. 
Scott  is  the  author.  It  is  very  unkind  to  an  old 
acquaintance."  I  said  to  Mr.  Shortrede  that  he 
might  make  himself  perfectly  easy  on  that  point : 
the  person  who  sat  for  the  portrait  of  Gilbert 
Glossin  was  a  John  Bushby. 

Soon  after  this,  on  meeting  with  Sir  Walter,  I 
asked  if  he  had  any  guess  who  was  meant  by  Gil- 
bert Glossin ;  and  mentioned  the  uneasy  flings 
of  Mr.  Shortrede  on  that  point.  "  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  '  Black-nebbit '  Johnny  of 
Robert  Bums  was  the  person  who  had  sat  for  the 
picture  of  Glossin."  (hi  telling  this  to  Mr.  Short- 
rede, it  gave  him  entire  satisfaction. 

Being  in  Edinburgh,  I  mentioned  that  I  was 
about  to  make  a  short  excursion  over  the  Border, 
as  far  as  Lannercost  and  Naworth  castle.  "I  will," 
said  Sir  Walter,  "  write  a  list  of  what  are  the  most 
interesting  objects.  If  you  go  by  Abbotsford,  I 
have  a  day's  work  for  you  there.  Have  you  read 
the  '  Monastery,'  which  was  published  the  other 
day  ?  He  or  she,  or  whoever  writes  it,  must  have 
been  in  our  neighbourhood.  I  wish  that  yon  would 
hunt  me  out  this  Fairy  Glen,  the  Corrie-nan-Sfaian, 
Glendearg,&c. ;  and  here  is  a  copy  of  the  book  :  take 
it  in  your  hand.  We  are  to  be  at  Abbotsford  in  two 
days :  you  had  better  wander  about  till  we  arrive." 

The  route  which  he  wrote  out  is  now  before  me : 
— '"  Newark,  Damick,  Melrose,  Smailholm  ;  a 
view  from  the  Eildon  Tree,  looking  down  upon 
Old  Melrose ;  Jedburgh  Abbey ;  and,  if  you  go 
by  Hawick,  the  Peel  of  Goudielands.  And  as  you 
purpose  to  go  by  Cannobie,  Hermitage  lies  on  your 
way.  I  should  like  much  to  have  a  drawing  of 
Cnrdell  castle,  particularly  the  gate-way.  You 
will  then  pass  along  the  Roman  wall  to  Lannercost 
and  Naworth  castle.  Still  further  on,  you  will 
meet  with  Thirlwall  castle,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
place  where  the  Soots  broke  through  the  wall ;  and, 
if  yon  have  time,  cross  the  country  to  Barnard 
castle,  and  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Morrit  at  Rokeby.  The  scenery  at  Greta 
Bridge  is  fine." 

I  was  at  Ablwtsford  two  days  before  he  arrived, 
and  proceeded  to  explore  the  Fairy  Glen.  I  crossed 
the  Tweed,  and  ascended  the  Alnwyn, — a  stream 
that  passes  through  the  valley, — and  soon  found 
myself  in  theFidry  Glen,  among  the  beautiful  green 
knolls  formed  by  the  action  of  the  stream  when 
at  much  higher  level.  The  fairy  stones,  which  a 
shepherd  assisted  me  to  pick  up,  confirmed  the 
author's  description  to  be  correct. 

On  proceeding  up  the  glen  about  three  miles,  I 
came  to  Hillslap  Tower,  with  some  fine  old  trees. 
It  is  a  strong  tower,  and  may  well  represent  the 
Glendearg  Tovrer  of  the  "  Monastery."  ITiere  are  two 
more  strong  houses,  all  within  half-a-mile  of  each 
other,  with  some  very  old  ash-trees.  On  proceed- 
ing Anther  up,  the  glen  began  to  narrow ;  and  I 
observed  a  rocky  eminence  to  the  right,  and  a 
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small,  sparkling  stream  desoending,  of  which  I 
ooiyec^uied  the  source  must  bo  the  Fairy  Well. 
On  passing  up  to  this  rock,  I  was  much  delighted 
to  find  a  beautiful  holly-bush,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  rock  a  well,  pure  and  sparkling.  The  sun  was 
nearly  sinking  below  the  disc  of  the  western  hiU, 
and  tinted  all  the  Fairy  Well  aide  of  the  Corrie- 
nan-Shian.  I  took  off  my  shoe,  and  repeated  the 
incantation-— 

"  Thrice  to  the  holly  brake, 
Thrice  to  the  Well, 
I  bid  thee  awake, 
White  Maid  of  Avenell" 

J  thought  that  I  observed  a  thin,  white  mist 
beginning  to  danoe  on  the  surface  of  the  Well ;  but 
it  was  only  a  dense  group  of  midges  revelling  in 
the  beams  of  the  setting  sun.  I  repeated  the  in- 
cantation; but  the  Wbdte  Lady  was  not  in  the 
humour.  I  thought  it  might  be  too  early  for  her 
ladyship,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  drawing  of  the 
rook,  holly-bush,  and  Well.  The  sun  was  down, 
and  gloaming  began  to  spread  her  mantle  over  the 
'scene.  I  again  took  off  my  shoe,  and  invoked  the 
Maid  of  Avenel ;  but  she  still  revised  to  make  her 
.  appearance. 

On  Sir  Walter's  arrival  I  presented  him  with 
my  portfolio.  **  Your  drawings  appear  to  be  ex- 
actly what  is  described  in  the  book.  I  am  afraid, 
my  friend,  that  your  imagination  has  run  away 
with  your  judgment ;  but  Mr.  Skene  is  to  be  here 
to-morrow,  and  these  pretty  drawings  shall  be  put 
to  the  test." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skene  arrived.  "  Now,"  said  he, 
*'  Morrison,  we  are  bound  for  the  Cortie-nan-Shian, 
to  prove  your  drawings."  We  were  mounted  on 
ponies,  &o.,  Scott,  Skene,  Laidlaw,  Charles,  Tarn 
Purdie,  and  myself.  Tarn  Purdie  had  charge  of 
a  bottle  of  whisky  and  a  glass,  to  have  some  grog 
from  the  Fairy  Well. 

«-         •         •         «         »         »         « 

On  Lady  Byron's  visit  to  Edinburgh,  she  had  a 
letter  from  some  London  bookseller  to  Robert  Mil- 
ler,* who  Mcorted  her  about  the  place.  I  met 
them  on  the  walk  round  the  base  of  Salisbury 
Craiga^  with  another  lady  in  company.  After  hav  • 
ing  passed,  he  turned  back  and  whispered,  "  That 
is  the  great  Lady  Byron." 

«  She  is,"  aud  I,  «  very  little.  Does  she  speak 
much?" 

«  No,"  said  he ;  «  very  Kttfe.  She  has  an  ele- 
gant taste  for  music.  Call  at  the  shop,  and  I  will 
tell  you  abwit  it" 

Ob  afterwards  calUng,  I  found  that  he  had 
whistled  HigUand  Laddie,  and  other  Scots  airs; 
"  with  which,"  said  he,  «  her  Ladyship  is  highly 
delighted." 

At  this  meeting  Imade  a  cast  rottnd,and  met  them 
at  Holyroodhouse,  on  their  return.  I  saw  a  pale 
little  woman,  which,  contrasted  with  Mr.  Bobby's 
bluff  feoe  and  figure,  made  the  contrast  still  great- 
er. I  saw  her  again  at  Abbotsford ;  but  for  a  few 
minutes  only.  I  had  come  in  soon  after  dinner,  and  I 
had  just  dnmk  one  or  two  glasses  of  wine,  and  had  a 


tolerable  survey  of  her  Ladyship,  when  a  servant 
announced  that  Lady  Byron's  carriage  was  wait- 
ing ;  which  surprised  the  family  much,  for  she  had 
given  no  intimation  of  her  departure.  She  had 
written  to  Selkirk  for  post-horses,  and  intended  to 
proceed  that  night  to  Hawick,  a  good  stage  of  14 
or  16  miles.  On  speaking  of  her  afterwards,  "  She 
is,"  said  Sir  Walter, "  a  cold-blooded  little  woman." 

When,  in  1823,  MissEdgeworth  visited  Abbots- 
ford,  I  was  not  in  the  country.  She  sat  on  a 
cushion,  I  was  told,  at  Sir  Walter's  knee,  looking 
up  in  his  face,  and  talked  much.  She  b  a  little 
body;  "But  slie  has,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "the 
mind  of  a  giant." 

I  met  her  in  York  Place,  in  the  painting-gal- 
lery of  Sir  Henry  Raebnrn,  who  told  me  there 
was  an  excursion  projected  to  Fife,  to  visit  the 
castle  of  Ravensheugh ;  "  and  maybe,"  said  he, 
"  as  far  as  St.  Andrews.  You  had  better  accom- 
pany us  as  topographer-general."  I  was  unfor- 
tunately engaged,  on  the  day  fixed,  to  be  examined 
before  a  committee  respecthig  an  estate  of  which 
I  had  made  a  survey  and  plan.  This  engage- 
ment I  much  regretted,  and  was  strongly  tempted 
to  break  through  every  restraint ;  but  Sir  Walter 
said  that  I  could  not  do  sq. 

During  their  excuruon  the  weather  was  hot ; 
and  Sir  Henry,  not  accustomed  to  long  walking, 
and  exposed,  although  in  summer,  to  the  keen  air 
of  Fife,  had  taken  cold ;  and  particularly  as,  Sir 
Walter  observed,  he  walked  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand.  Miss  Edgeworth  having  hold  of  the  other 
arm.  On  the  day  after  his  return,  he  walked  to 
his  gallery  in  York  Place,  and  proceeded  to  touch 
the  portrait  of  a  IAib.  Dennistoun,  but  was  nnaUe 
to  proceed.  He  walked  home,  and,  with  consider- 
able headache,  went  to  bed,  from  whence  he  never 
arose.  Sir  Walter  r^retted  his  death,  and  was 
much  afiiected.  "  I  never  knew  Raebum,  I  may 
say,"  was  his  remark,  "  till  during  his  painting 
my  last  portrait.  His  conversation  was  rich,  and 
he  told  his  story  well.  His  manly  stride  back- 
wards, as  he  went  to  contemplate  his  woric  at 
a  propw  distance,  and,  when  resolved  on  the 
necessary  point  to  be  touched,  his  step  forward, 
were  magnificent.  I  see  him,  in  my  mind's  eye, 
with  his  hand  under  his  chin,  contemplating  his 
picture  :  which  position  always  brought  me  in 
mind  of  a  figure  of  Jupiter  which  I  have  some- 
where seen." 

When  Sir  Henry  Raebum  was  first  taktsa  ill,  I 
was  some  miles  ftom  town,  but  had  occasion  to 
return  to  have  my  surveying  instrument  repaired ; 
and,  hearing  of  his  illness,  I  had  called  down  late 
in  the  evening  to  inquire  for  him.  Tlie  servants 
told  me  that  every  hope  of  his  recovery  was  over, 
— that  he  was  lying  motionless  on  his  bed,  and  the 
&mUy  had  retired.  I-  mentioned  to  the  servant 
who  was  in  waiting  and  used  to  arrange  his 
palette,  that  I  wished  much  to  have  a  last  look, 
to  which  he  readily  agreed.  It  was  about  twenty- 
four  hours  before  hie  death  :  he  waslyiag  motioa- 
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less,  with  his  eyes  shut,  but  not  asleep,  I  touched 
softly  the  hand  which  was  lying  across  his  breast, 
— that  hand  which  had  been  so  often  stretched  out 
to  welcome  me.  "  When  you  are  in  Edinburgh,"  he 
bad  said,  "  take  your  lodgings  near  York  Place, 
and  Robert  will  bring  you  up  a  palette  and  can- 
vass at  any  time ;  or,  having  little  else  to  do,  he 
■will  grind  you  a  set  of  colours ;  and  any  query  you 
think  necessary  to  put  shall  be  readily  answered. 
Sut,  indeed,  a  word  goes  in  at  one  ear  and  out 
at  the  other ;  so,  if  you  will  write  down  your  query, 
I  will  write  the  answer  under  it." 

I  have  a  book  containing  thirty-six  queries  so  put 
by  me,  with  Sir  Henry's  answers.  Sir  Walter  Swtt 
expressed  a  strong  wish  to  see  these  queries  and  an- 
swers ;  and  after  reading  them,  said,  "  They  will 
some  day  be  worth  a  hundred  pounds." 

Prior  to  this  excursion  with  Miss  Edgeworth,  Sir 
Henry  had  symptoms  of  falling  off.  "  I  some- 
times," he  previously  said,  "lose  sight  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  stand  still  in  a  kind  of  dream ;  while  the 
picture  changes  its  aspect,  and  sometimes  looks  to 
be  composed  of  many  figures.  A  few  days  ago  one 
of  my  teeth  fell  out ;  it  was  fresh  and  good,  and 
gave  me  no  pain.  To-day  the  same  thing  happen- 
ed :  the  tooth  was  one  of  my  best.  It  came  out,  or 
rather  fell  out,  without  giving  me  any  pain  j  and  no 
blood  followed."  On  my  mentioning  this  to  Dr. 
Saunders,  who  attended  him  at  his  death,  "  I  wish," 
said  the  Doctor,  "  that  I  had  known  of  these  symp- 
toms sooner."  Miss  Edgeworth  was  still  in  Scot- 
land at  Sir  Henry's  death.  He  had  purposed  taking 
her  portrait  for  his  own  private  gallery,  which  con- 
tains most  of  the  celebrated  characters  in  Edinburgh, 
and  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  only  son. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  proposed  having  a  map  to 
ilhistrate  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  de- 
sired me  to  construct  one  from  Selkirk,  Rox- 
burgh, and  Dumfiries  shires.  I  stated  that  a  map 
was  already  in  preparation  from  the  National 
Survey,  and  was  engraving  in  the  Tower,  of  much 
more  perfect  workmanship  and  accuracy  than  could 
be  produced  by  any  individual,  and  at  a  fourth  of 
the  price ;  and  that  a  square,  containing  any  county 
in  Scotland,  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  forthcoming. 

From  Abbotsford,  after  the  visit  I  have  men- 
tioned, made  with  Sir  Walter,  to  the  scene  of 
the  White  Lady,  I  accompanied  him  to  Edin- 
burgh in  Ids  carri^e.  He  had  some  observation 
to  make  on  every  paenng  scene.  "  There,"  said 
he,  on  passing  Torwoodlee,  "  and  farther  west  to 
Caddenhead,  was  the  hunting-ground  of  Thomas 
the  Rhymer."— «  Yes,"  said  I,— 

They  reused  the  deer  from  Caddenhead 
To  distant  Torwoodlee. 

"  In  some  of  these  broomy  fields  across  the  Gala 
Water,  the  lassie  lost  her  silken  snood,  poor  thing : 
Down  among  the  broom,  the  broom, 
And  down  among  the  broom,  my  dearie. 
The  lassie  loat  her  silken  snood — 
That  makes  her  look  sae  wae  and  wearie." 

ffir  Walter  desired  me  to  repeat  him  some  of  my 
poems.  "I  win,"  said  I,  "repeat  yon  an  ode  for 
the  anniversary  of  Bums'  dinner  at  Dumfries.  In 
your  Review  of  Cromek's  Reliqnes  there  is  a 
ridiculous  story  of  a  sword-stick  told  you  by  Mr. 
Syme.    Now  my  uncle,  Mr.  Boyd,  was  present, 


and  g^ves  a  very  different  turn  to  the  story.  The 
whole  was  a  piece  of  rodomontade,  and  acted  en- 
tirely for  effect."  Mr.  Syme  was  reproving  Bums 
for  some  of  his  irregularities,  when  Burns  started 
up  and  made  the  exhibition  alluded  to. 

"  I  have  ever  thought,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "  that 
it  was  a  ridiculous  story,  and  am  sorry  that  it  was 
ever  mentioned.  As  you  are  from  the  same  place, 
did  you  know  anything  of  my  old  friend  Thomas 
Douglas  Earl  of  Selkirk  ?  I  have  known  little  of 
him  since  he  became  Eail ;  but  we  were  members 
of  the  same  club,  and  passed  advocate  about  the 
same  time.  We  once  formed  a  party  to  have  a  sail 
and  visit  Inchcohu,  [a  small  island  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  where  there  is  the  ruin  of  an  old  monastery.] 
My  friends,  William  Erskine,  William  Clerk,  and 
others,  were  of  the  party.  We  landed,  spread  our 
scrips,  and  made  a  hecu^y  dinner.  In  the  mean- 
time it  had  come  on  to  blow ;  and  the  sea  became 
so  rough,  that  we  durst  not  launch  our  boat.  We, 
therefore,  made  up  our  minds  to  pass  the  night  on 
the  island ;  and,  with  the  sails  of  our  boat,  con- 
structed a  tent ;  and  having  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink,  determined  to  be  happy  in  spite  of  wind  or 
weather.  Tom  Douglas  was  the  most  romantic  of 
us  all,  and  stroUed  about  the  monastery,  repeating 
verses  applicable  to  our  situation." 

"  If,"  said  I,  "  his  Lordship  spouted  poetry,  he 
must  have  been  very  different  from  what  I  knew 
him.  He  first  brought  me  to  Edinburgh,  and  took 
considerable  charge  of  my  studies.  Once,  in  my 
absence,  he  called  at  my  lodgings,  and  said  to  the 
landlady  '  that  being  a  friend,  he  would  wait  for 
my  return.'  He  inquired  most  particularly  re- 
specting my  walk  and  conversation ;  what  I  ate 
and  drank ;  whether  I  rose  early ;  what  time  I 
went  to  bed ;  if  I  saw  much  company,  &c. ;  and  had 
left  before  I  came  home.  On  the  following  day  I 
received  a  note  to  call.  On  going,  he  looked  grave. 
I  did  not  much  like  his  appearance.  '  Morrison,* 
said  he,  '  I  called  at  your  lodgings  yesterday,  and 
was  disappointed  to  observe  the  arrangement  of 
your  studies.  Instead  of  books  of  science,  I  found 
Shakspere,  Ossian,  and  other  stuff.  I  even  saw  a 
violin,  and  books  of  music  1  What  have  you  to  do 
with  such  trumpery  1  A  lad  like  you,  fighting  for 
your  existence,  ought  to  mind  nothing  but  the 
sternly  useful.'  I  answered  that  I  could  not  live 
without  such  articles  about  me  ;  that  constant 
application  to  the  sternly  useful  would  drive  me 
stupid  ;  but  that  a  little  relaxation  of  that  nature 
prepared  me  for  closer  application, — '  Neque  sem- 
per aroam  tendit  Apollo.' 

« '  Well,  well,'  said  he,  half  laughing  ;  *  but  let 
me  advise  yon  to  let  those  trifling  amusements 
occupy  as  little  of  your  time  as  possible.'  I  was," 
I  told  Sir  Walter,  "  well  acquainted  with  his  Lord- 
ship, t^nd  read  imder  his  eye  the  first  six  books 
of  Euclid ;  received  from  him  much  instruction  in 
drawing ;  and  had  liberty  to  borrow  any  book  from 
the  library  at  St.  Marjr's  Isle,  which  was  magnifi- 
cent in  books  of  prints,  and  everything  connected 
with  the  study  of  drawing."  I  added,  that  some  of 
his  letters  in  my  possession  proved  his  accomplished 
taste  in  painting,  and  its  connecting  studies. 

•*  I  have  heard  something  of  your  acquaintance 
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with  my  old  friend,  and  that  the  whole  correspon- 
dence is  romantic.  I  should  like  to  see  some  of  these 
letters.  Also,  if  yon  have  made  any  memorandams, 
I  should  wish  to  have  a  sight  of  those  along  with 
the  letters,"  On  returning  the  letters  refemd  to, 
— ^''They  are  splendid,"  said  Sir  Walter ;  "and  show 
his  Lordship  in  an  entirely  new  point  of  view. 
One  letter,  in  particular,  gives  the  hest  instructions 
to  the  student  in  painting  that  I  ever  read  ;  and 
his  letter  to  Major  Dawson  is  excellent.  He  has 
watched  over  your  studies  with  the  greatest  care. 
I  have  also  heard  of  your  proposed  voyage  to 
America." — "  I  have,"  said  I, "  a  Journal  of  my  whole 
acquaintance  and  adventures  with  his  Lordship, 
which  I  have  not  looked  into  for  many  years.  It 
contains  a  Tour  among  the  Hebrides,  particularly 
in  Mull  and  Skye,  which  I  made  by  the  advice  of 
the  Enrl  when  we  parted  at  Tobermory." — "  Do," 
said  Sir  Walter,  "  let  me  see  it  by  all  means. 
Come  to-morrow,  and  Allister  Dhu  shall  read  it." 

[Though  this  Tour  in  the  Hebrides  has  but  slight 
<H>nnexion  with  Mr.  Morrison's  Reminiscences  of 
Scott,  it  is  in  itself  a  somewhat  remarkable  produc- 
tion. Nowhere  has  steam  navigation,  and  the  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  which  it  affords,  effected  a  more 
rapid  change  in  manners  than  in  the  Islands  of  the 
Hebrides,  which,  save  for  this  discovery,  might  have 
remained  much  as  Martin  or  Dr.  Johnson  describes 
themforoenturiesmore.  In  Mr.  Douglas, afterwards 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  Mr.  Morrison  seems  to  have 
found  a  liberal,  a  really  kind  and  considerate, 
besides  »h  enlightened  patron  ;  yet  the  history  of 
their  connexion  makes  it  doubtful  if  ever  any  pa- 
tronage benefited  a  young  artist,  except  giving 
him  occasionally  a  generous  order  for  some  speci- 
men of  his  art.  When  Lord  Selkirk  went  out 
with  the  first  detachment  of  those  colonists  whom 
lie  wished  to  settle  on  his  Canadian  territory,  he  in- 
vited Mr.  Morrison  to  accompany  him  on  the  expe- 
dition ;  which  Morrison  did,  though  he  was  fated 
not  to  get  farther  than  the  Island  of  Mull.  Lord 
Selkirk  and  his  emigrants  were  detained  at  Tober- 
mory, from  some  misunderstanding  with  the 
custom-house  ;  and  disappointment  as  to  ulterior 
views  having  arisen  between  the  Earl  and  his 
protege,  Mr.  Morrison  was  to  return  to  Dumfries  ; 
but  he  resolved  first  to  see  something  of  the  Hebrides 
and  the  Highlands.  By  selling  the  most  of  his 
outfit  to  the  emigrants  he  raised  the  necessary  sup- 
plies. The  Earl  also  gave  him  five  guineas  as 
pre-psyment  of  five  sketches  that  were  to  be  made 
in  the  course  of  the  Tour ;  and  he  set  forth  on  the  dis- 
cursive ramble,  which  we  shall  leave  him  to  describe. 
His  friend  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  has  recorded  a  voy- 
age of  discovery  to  the  same  mistyregions  someyears 
later.  Both  these  tours  contrast  singularly  with 
those  undertaken  in  our  times,  though  only  forty 
years  have  elapsed.   Thus  Mr.  Morrison  sets  forth.] 

"  From  Tobermory  I  walked  down  the  Sound  to 
Arros,  where  ther«  is  an  old  castle,  and  from  thence 
to  the  head  of  Loch  Na-Keal,  where  I  found  a  boat 
with  a  number  of  young  men  about  to  embark.  I 
inquired  whither  tlwy  were  bound.  They  said  for 
lona;  that  they  had  plenty  of  provisions,  and 
invited  me  to  come  on  board.  They  were  pur- 
<jba6lng  wWsky  from  a  person  who  bad  a  Kill  in 


the  neighbourhood,  with  whom  they  seemed  wrll 
acquainted.  I  purchased  a  gallon  as  my  contri- 
bution. They  bought  two  more.  They  had  ska 
cold  fowls,  roast  l>eef,  hams,  with  bread  and  cheMe 
in  abundance.  We  commenced  fishing,  and  wa« 
very  successful.  We  called  at  a  farmer's  house, 
and  were  invited  to  dinner.  The  lady  played  veiy 
gracefully  on  the  guitar,  and  accompanied  with 
her  voice  in  Gaelic ;  the  subject  was  trom  Ossian, 
and  the  air  of  the  same  age,  very  plaintive  and 
beautiful.  We  went  to  visit  a  cave^  Mid  landed  on 
Inch  Kenneth,  the  former  residence  of  Sir  Allso 
Maclean,  where  Dr.  Johnson  was  entertuned.  The 
island  was  now  without  an  inhabitant.  It  was  now 
too  late  for  gaining  lona,  so  we  landed  in  Mali, 
and  were  hospitably  entertained  at  the  house  of  s 
clergyman  :  a  most  hospitable  gentleman,  with  s 
numerous  family  of  daughters.  After  tea,  we  weit 
entertained  by  the  young  ladies  with  some  excellent 
ghost  stories ;  the  scene  of  one  of  which  was  not  fifty 
yards  from  where  we  were  sitting.  A  young  lady, 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  was  about  to  be  mar- 
ried, and,  with  her  betrothed  and  many  friends, 
was  making  merry  on  the  green,  when  a  hand- 
some youth  on  horseback  made  his  appeaianee, 
and  at  once  rode  up  and  whispered  in  the  bride'i 
ear ;  on  which  she  at  once  sprung  up  behind  him, 
and  they  galloped  off  like  the  wind,  and  were  never 
seen  or  heard  of  more,  except  on  the  anniverai}' 
of  their  flight,  when  the  horse  with  bis  riden  is 
seen  galloping  round  the  green.  The  yonng  lady 
is  said  to  have  been  very  proud  and  fickle,  and  h» 
lover  some  air  or  water  spirit,  and  she  was  that 
punished ;  so  that  the  tale  is  not  without  a  moral 
We  sat  up  late  after  supper,  and  were  entertained  by 
other  tales  of  the  same  kind :  one  of  a  mermaid  who 
carried  away  a  young  man,  and  kept  him  fi>r  8eT«n 
years  in  a  paUce  studded  with  precious  stones. 
She  allowed  him  to  come  to  land  and  visit  bis 
friends,  who  could  see  no  symptoms  of  approadi- 
ing  age  ;  indeed,  he  himself  thought  that  he  bad 
been  absent  a  day  only.  He,  however,  declined 
to  return,  and  removed  more  inland.  The  mer- 
maid was  often  heard  lamenting  on  tiie  shore  and 
singing  a  mournful  ditty,  which,  with  iU  original 
tune,  was  sung  by  a  young  lady  of  the  company. 
In  the  morning  the  minister  paid  us  a  visit  in  our 
bed-room,  with  the  family  whisky  bottle  under  his 
arm,  and  gave  us  the  morning  dram.  After  an 
excellent  breakfast,  we  pursued  our  voyage^  and 
soon  landed  on  lona,  the  sacred  island  of  St.  Co- 
lumba.  After  vbiting  the  graves  of  the  Idngt, 
Scots,  Irish,  and  Norwegian,  the  Crosses  lod 
monastery,  I  proceeded  to  draw,  my  young  taeoM 
forming  a  circle  around  me,  with  a  botUe  of  moun- 
tain dew  and  some  biscuit.  Previous  to  this  we  had 
secured  a  room  in  the  public-house,  landed  oor 
provisions,  and  moored  our  boat.  I  oontinned 
drawing  for  several  hours ;  and  in  the  meantime  it 
was  agreed  that  we  should  pass  the  night  on  hAj 
ground.  I  was  anxious  to  draw  as  long  as  po»- 
sible,  knowing  that  there  would  be  little  time  sfttr 
dinner ;  and  I  found  my  companions  very  accom- 
modating. We  had  caught  plenty  of  fish,  and  had 
it  both  boiled  and  broiled  in  excellent  style ;  which, 
witli  our  «old  rpast-beef  and  pie,  made  a  sumptaona 
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feast.  We  had  also  plenty  of  sugar  to  make  our 
ttuUly.  In  order  to  prevent  too  much  drinking;,  I 
proposed  having  a  walk ;  that  we  sliould  ascend 
I>un  I, — ^tbat  is,  the  Hill  of  God, — and  see  the  son 
setting  on  the  Atlantic  ;  which  was  ananimously 
seconded.  The  hill  is  said  to  be  fiOO  feet  high.  I 
should  think  that  it  is  more  ;  but  I  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining  it.  The  sea  was  smooth  as  glass, 
-with  all  the  islands  to  the  west — Coll,  Tiree,  the 
Dutchman's  Cap,  and  others,  with  the  sun  three 
diameters  of  himself  above  the  sea  line.  We  de- 
scended, and  returned  by  the  Abbot's  Walk,  where 
-we  saw,  in  a  bog,  some  remains  of  birch-wood. 
Some  old  people  recollected  having  seen  decaying 
trees,  that  appeared  to  have  been  planted  in  rows, 
forming  an  avenue ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  mosses  or 
b<^  contain  the  remains  of  wood,  which  is  said 
at  one  time  to  have  covered  the  island.  At  pre- 
sent, there  is  not  one  bush  growing  on  the  island. 
"We  retamed  to  our  inn  through  the  burying- 
ground,  and  examined  the  Day  of  Judgment  Stone, 
or  Clach-brath.  Three  stones,  of  about  3  or  4  lbs. 
"weight,  were  placed  on  a  thruch-stone  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  each  other.  Every  stranger  must 
give  each  of  these  stones  a  turn  round ;  and  they  must 
have  often  been  turned,  for  each  has  worn  a  hollow 
or  pot  from  the  repeated  action  of  turning  round. 
"When  the  grave-stone,  on  which  the  Claehrbratk  are 
placed,  shall  be  worn  through,  so  that  the  stones 
shall  fall  to  the  ground,  then  comes  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  Day  of  Judgment !  It  is  accounted  un- 
lucky not  to  turn  these  stones ;  and  equally  so  to 
turn  them  more  than  once  round.  In  the  evening, 
as  we  returned  by  the  ruins  of  the  Nunnery,  we  ob- 
served thousands  of  starlings  returning  from  the 
sea-shore  to  their  lodgings  in  the  walls  of  the 
building.  These  holes,  or  nests,  they  had  formed 
by  picking  out  the  mortar  and  small  stones ;  and 
at  each  hole  the  owner  was  sitting  half  in  and 
half  oat,  chattering  to  his  neighbour,  or  to  our- 
selves. They  appeared  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
by  our  presence,  though  we  were  standing  not  more 
than  three  yards  from  the  wall.  If  not  speaking 
to  us,  it  is  at  least  probable  tliat  we  were  the  sub- 
ject of  their  conversation.  The  daws  were  also 
returning  to  the  abbey.  The  starlings  and  daws 
form  distinct  and  separate  establishments,  the  one 
not  intruding  on  the  other  ;  and  are  held  sacred  by 
the  people.  They  are  thought  to  be  the  souls  of 
the  monks  and  nuns,  and  are  not  allowed  to  be 
molested.  Some  dandy  tourists,  visiting  the  island, 
commenced  shooting  the  birds ;  and  after  being 
warned,  still  persisted.  They  were  instantly  seized, 
and  underwent  a  severe  ducking. 

On  arriving  at  our  inn  we  had  good  tea,  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  mainland,  with  excel- 
lent fish  and  ham ;  and  finished  with  toddy  of  the 
)>e8t  quality. 

There  was  but  one  bed,  which,  it  was  insisted, 
I  should  occupy,  being  the  stranger.  The  rest  of 
Uie  party  were  to  sit  up,  and  drink  moderate^. 
This  preference  I  declined ;  when  it  was  concluded 
that  we  should  occupy  the  bed  by  turns,  and  that 
I  should  take  the  first.  We,  however,  sat  singing 
and  telling  tales  till  midnight.  I  went  to  bed, 
which  was  in  a  separate  apartment ;  but  the  people 


of  the  inn  contrived  tj  make  up  a  succession  of 
beds,  or  shake-downs,  all  round  the  room  ;  and 
when  I  awoke,  for  the  first  time,  about  four  o'clock, 
on  going  into  the  room,  I  found  my  new  friends 
all  fast  asleep. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  «ver  the  mountains  of 
Mull ;  and  on  going  out,  I  found  my  old  friends, 
the  starlings,  at  their  morning's  conversation,  con- 
sulting, I  suppose,  in  what  direction  they  were  to 
take  their  flight ;  which  is,  I  was  informed,  always 
regulated  by  the  point  from  which  the  wind  is 
blowing,  which  best  answers  their  feeding-ground. 
I  stood  very  near ;  but  they  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  alarmed,  and  kept  chattering  away.  After  I 
had  retreated  to  a  considerable  distance,  they  all 
took  flight  in  the  direction  of  Mull,  which  is  their 
feeding-ground.  I  was  soon  joined  by  most  of  the 
company,  who  brought  along  with  them  the  morn- 
ing dram,  and  stood  and  overlooked  my  drawing, 
which  I  continued  till  the  hour  of  breakfast.  After 
breakfast  we  embarked  for  Staffa,  and  had  a  plea- 
sant sail,  the  morning  being  beautiful.  After  read- 
ing Sir  Joseph  Banks'  and  Pennant's  description, 
I  was  disappointed  in  Staffa ;  which,  however,  must 
strike  every  beholder  with  wonder.  On  entering  the 
cave,  the  action  and  swell  of  the  water  below  makes 
one  giddy.  My  attention  was  directed  to  a  sound, 
which  was  not  the  immediate  action  of  the  waves  ris- 
ing and  falling  within  the  cave :  for  I  was  told  that  it 
was  the  music  of  an  enchanted  organ,  played  by  a 
wizard ;  which  all  my  companions  firmly  believed. 
It  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  echo,  from  the  roof  of 
the  cave,  of  the  rushing  of  the  waves,  which  rose 
and  fell  not  less  than  fifteen  feet.  When  our  piper 
played  a  pibroch,  the  music  of  the  waves  drowned 
or  softened  down  the  harsh  sound  of  the  bagpipe, 
which  discoursed  most  excellent  music.  I  recom- 
mend all  performers  on  the  great  pipe  to  go  to  this 
cave,  at  least  once  in  their  lives,  and  get  a  lesson. 

We  landed  on  the  island  ;  and  as  the  sea  was  be- 
coming rough,  we  felt  the  ground  trembling  under 
our  feet.  A  family  once  resided  on  Staffa  ;  but 
they  were  afraid,  one  stormy  night,  that  the  island 
might  fall  to  pieces ;  and  left  as  soon  as  a  boat 
could  be  launched.  Here  we  spread  the  feast, 
having  seated  ourselves  immediately  above  Fingal's 
Cave.  The  day  was  fine ;  but  a  heavy  sea  was 
setting  into  the  cave.  The  sound  was  musical, 
and  the  ground  beneath  us  was  still  trembling.  Our 
glasses  and  plates  felt  the  motion,  and  made  a 
small  clattering  noise. 

From  Staffa  we  landed  on  Ulva,  where  I  found 
a  boat  preparing  to  sail  for  Rasay,  which,  in  pass- 
ing the  strait  between  Glenelg  and  Skye,  could 
readily  land  me  on  that  island.  The  boatman 
offered  to  carry  me  for  half-a-crown,  including 
provisions ;  but  this  last  was  unnecessary,  as  my 
friends,  from  our  boat,  put  me  up  a  basket  of  bis- 
cuit, ham,  cheese,  and  three  bottles  of  whisky, 
which  was  the  half  of  our  remaining  stock.  As 
my  boat  was  not  to  sail  till  the  evening,  we  had 
tea  and  toddy  before  parting.  Some  years  after 
this,  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  be  useful  to  two  of 
those  young  men,  when  they  were  attending  col- 
lege in  Edinbttigh. 

We  had  a  good  voyag*  to  the  ferty  betwixt 
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Glenelg  and  Skye ;  and  in  order  that  I  might  have 
a  view  of  Skye  aa  an  island,  I  was  landed  on  the 
shore  of  Glenelg,  from  which  the  view  of  the 
Cuchnllin  mountains  is  magnificent !  I  was  fer- 
ried over  to  Skye,  and  walked  about  fifteen  miles 
to  Donocaich  castle  of  Cuchullin,  "  the  noble  son 
of  Senmo."  I  rested  on  the  rock,  which  affords 
the  best  view  of  the  sea  towards  Ireland,  and 
thought  of  the  spouse  of  the  car-borne  chief  of 
the  Isle  of  Mist : — 

Dost  thou  raise  thj  ikir  lho«  from  the  rook  to  find  the 
sails  of  CnchuUin  t  Return,  my  love,  for  it  is  night. 

What  remains  of  the  castle  is  not  much  ;  but 
the  view  towards  Strathaird,  Comishk,  and  the 
whole  range  of  the  Cuchullin  mountains,  is  a 
scene  of  gloomy  grandeur  that  I  have  never  seen 
equalled. 

From  Dnnscaich  I  engaged  a  l>oat  to  cast  me 
over  to  Coruishk  at  once,  a  distance  of  about  seven 
miles.  I  sat  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  kept 
drawing  the  varying  outline  of  the  scene  before 
me,  which  I  was  approaching.  On  landing,  I  be- 
gan to  ascend  the  Cuchullin  mountains  to  the 
west  of  Coruishk.  The  view  to  the  west,  with  all 
its  islands,  is  very  fine  ;  and  from  the  edge  of  the 
snmmit,  to  look  down  into  the  dark  waters  of 
Coruishk,  is  not  nnmixed  with  terror.  To  the 
north  and  east,  the  mountains  enclosing  the  lake 
are  of  most  rugged  character ;  and  beyond  the 
first  nagt,  enclosing  the  lake  of  Coruishk,  the 


mountains  seem  much  higher.    They  are,  I  was 
informed,  the  highest  in  Skye. 

The  sun  was  about  an  hour  from  sinking  in  the 
ocean,  which  was  smooth  and  of  a  rich  yellow. 
I  began  to  think,  like  Edom  of  Gordon, "  of  draw- 
ing to  some  hauld,"  and  descended  down  Strath 
Na,  a  valley  to  the  north.  I  had  not  walked  a 
mile  downward  till  I  met  a  shepherd,  and  inquired 
if  a  public-house  was  near.  "  You  can  be  at  no 
loss,"  said  he  ;  "  for  the  first  house  that  yon  come 
to  will  be  happy  to  receive  you.  I  will  go  with 
you."  We  soon  arrived  at,  and  entered  Uie  cot- 
tage. I  asked  for  whisky,  intending  to  treat  my 
guide,  when  a  good-looking  young  woman  put 
down  glasses,  and  a  bottle  and  whisky  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  said  ttiat  tea  would  soon  be  ready.  I 
observed  the  whisky  was  fine— 

«  Yes,"  said  he  ;  « I  made  it." 

"  Then  this  is  your  house  ?" 

"  It  is,"  said  he ;  "  and  that  is  my  sister.  Yon 
are  in  no  public-house  ;  but  make  equally  free." 

The  tea  came,  and  was  excellent,  with  eggs, 
ham,  cakes,  &c.  The  sister  had  been  in  Glas- 
gow for  years  with  a  lady,  and  understood 
housekeeping  well.  My  bed-room  and  bed  were  veiy 
neat.  In  the  morning  we  had  an  early  break&st, 
and  the  shepherd  proposed  to  instruct  me  the  pro- 
per route  of  descending  to  the  Glen  of  Ghosts,  and 
insisted  that  I  should  return  in  the  evening. 
(To  it  e(mtimied.J 


VERSES  ON  FREE  TRADE.    BY  A  LADY, 


Genids  of  England,  hail !  All  hail  I  WitkhopeAil  hearts 

we  trace 
A  briglit'nhig  beam  within  thine  eye,  a  smile  npon  thy  Cice. 
Cfcniiu  of  Engluid,  Cohmirce,  hail  !   Soon  sbalt  thon 

rise  again 
To  feed,  with  free,  nnihaclded  hand,  the  pining  artisan  ! 
Yes,  thou  Shalt  rise,  and  spring  aloft  with  bold,  elastic 

bound ; 
Spread  thy  broad  wings,  and  speed  afar  wherever  man 

isfeond) 
Shalt  traverse  every  ooean  path,  through  distvit  regions 

roam. 
To  bring  back  plenty,  peace,  and  joy,  to  this  thy  isUnd 

home, 
ExnKing  in  thy  boundless  course  I  spite  of  that  mtti- 

lessband, 
Whose  sordid  grasp  sent  Famine  forth  to  stalk  through 

all  the  land  ; 
Who  bonnd  thee  down  with  heavy  chains,  which  made 

thee  droop  and  die, 
Thy  vital  essence  freedom  is — Thy  wings  were  meant 

to  fly  I 
That  band  whose  mean  and  crael  laws  kept  the*  a  fet- 

ter'd  slave. 
And  tore  from  us  the  sacred  right  that  God  and  Nature 

gave. 
To  feed  onrselves,  as  best  we  might,  with  Labour's  honest 

hand. 
And  seek  our  food  where  cheapest  found,  though  on  a 

foreign  strand. 
That  blind  and  suicidal  band  destroyed  a  nation's  weal. 
And  marr'd  theirown  pr9nperlty,for  which  alone  theyfeel. 


Oh,  you  brave  champions  of  our  cause,  who  boldly  flung 

the  gage — 
The  sturdy  gage  of  battle  down,  a  dauntless  war  to  wage 
With  the  dwk  lend  Monopoly,  whose  pestilentul  breaUi, 
Like  U|ns-idiade,  had  doom'd  the  poor  to  slow  and  lin- 
gering death  I 
On  1  on  !  ye  peaceful  warriors !  and  heed  not  though  ye 

find 
That  feebler  spirits  shrink  aghast  before  the  match  of 

mind  I 
Or  while  the  straggle  lasts  look  on,  snpine,  and  half- 
afraid, 
Who,  vhen  tke  nctory  U  von,  mil  ruth  to  offer  aid  ! 
But  thongh  the  crowd  may  stand  aloof,  your  friends  are 

firm  and  true ; 
To  tke  good  cause  devoted  all ;  through  life  to  that  ami 

you  I 
And  though  your  foes,  with  sbuderoos  lies,  may  seek  to 

blast  your  fame ; 
In  England's  annals  shall  be  found,  inscribed,  each 

honour'd  name  ! 
When  yon  yonr  noble  task  hava  done;  when  Trade 

again  is  free; 
And  every  willing  hand  may  work  j  your  high  reward 

shall  be 
To  mark  the  smile  on  Labour's  face ;  to  see  the  humble 

thrive; 
To  listen  to  the  eheerfbl  ham  through  all  the  busy  Uve: 
When  shall  you  hear  their  grateful  shouts  ia  pealing 

echoes  rise, 
Then  may  you  "  read  your  history  witliiu  a  nation's 

eyes  I" 
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Havino,  not  long  since,  iuTited  the  literary  reader 
to  accompany  us  in  a  rapid  surrey  of  the  French 
Alinor  Poets,  we  had  designed  to  introduce  him  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  most  considerable  Spanish 
authors  of  this  ckss ;  and  so  afford  him  the  double 
pleasure  of  enjoying  in  themselres,  and  of  com- 
paring their  productions  with  those  of  a  different 
soil.     But  the  task  is  quite  beyond  our  present 
means.    In  proposing  to  undertake  it,  we  thought 
only  of  tlie  many  beauties  which  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  depict ;  forgetting  how  wide  the  can- 
vass must  be  to  contain  them  in  any  reasonable 
proportion.    Ifot  that  this  wealth  of  poetry  has 
in  itself  anything  likely  to  confuse  or  weary  the 
true  "  Servant  of  the  Lainp,"  who  may  be  permit- 
ted to  count  it.     He  could  desire  no  better  task 
than  to  turn,  for  a  while,  from  the  anxious  reali- 
ties of  the  day,  to  a  world  where  everything  is 
youthful  and  joyous,  and  seems  to  glow  in  an 
atiuosphere  of  sunshine  and  fragrance.  It  would  be 
a  welcome  labour  to  follow,  step  by  step,  the  line 
of  Singers  tliat  brighten  three  centuries  of  Spanish 
history  ; — to  see  them  towering  in  the  monarch's 
ooort,  and  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  well  as  kneeling 
in  the  lady's  bower,  or  reclined  at  ease  by  the 
waters  of  the  Guadalquiver ; — the  most  extraor- 
dinary race  of  men  that  ever  carried  the  cognizance 
of  Poetry  through  every  scene  of  an  eventful  and 
pictoiesque  era.    Surrounded  by  the  images  of  a 
time  when  the  power,  the  chivalry,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  Spain  were   the  wonder  and   envy  of 
Europe,  the  lover  of  poetry  would  trace  the  influ- 
ence which  these  circumstances,  the  softness  of  a 
volnptuotis  climate,  the  presence  and  the  subjec- 
tion of  their  Moorish  invaders,  had  alternately' exer- 
<»aed  on  the  genius  of  poets  who  were  not  recluse 
or  low  in  station,  but  partook  intensely  of  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  were  themselves  amongst  its 
most  distinguished  personages  : — soldiers,  states- 
men, conrtier^ — the  flower  of  the  gentry  of  Spain. 
Amongst  these  it  would  be  no  idle  delight  to 
linger,  observing  the  peculiar  graces  of  each,  learn- 
ing from  each  his  proper  accents,  and  celebrating 
all  that  was  most  distinguished  by  genius,  per- 
sonal eminence,  or    adventure,    throughout  the 
shining  procession.   SedC^^nthiusauremveUit.  Few 
of  our  readers,  we  fear,  are  now  ready  for  so  long 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  past.     The  English  men  of 
this  day,  like  the  Roman  ladies  of  a  former  time, 
have  a  great  toleration  for  less  fragrant  things, 
bnt  soon  grow  sick  of  flowers.     We  must  spare 
them  our  bede-roU  of  worthies ;  we  cannot  re- 
concile ourselves  to  capriciously  honouring  a  few, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  equally  deserving.    For 
this  reason,  we  do  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
Minor  Spaidsh  Poets.    A  description  from  which 
two-tUi^  of  what  is  excellent  must  be  left  out, 
would  be  little  better  than  a  deception ;  and  to  do 
iwtice  even  to  the  remaining  thii^  would  require 
sheets,  vdtere  our  poor  efforts  must  be  contented 
with  pages. 
Bat,  although  compelled  to  abmdon  the  pnrpoae 


of  depicting,  in  order,  the  Minor  Poets,  we  may  at 
least  venture  to  touch  upon  some  portions  of  the 
Minor  Poetry  of  Spain ;  and,  from  a  few  of  its 
choicer  fruits,  give  an  idea  of  the  riches  of  the 
land  in  which  tiiey  grew.  Any  of  its  fields,  in- 
deed, is  too  fertile  to  be  exhausted  in  one  progress ; 
and  as  here  our  journey  must  be  short,  and  our 
scrip  is  but  scanty,  it  will  be  expedient  to  confine 
within  a  certain  range  the  present  gleaning,  and 
ask  leave  to  come  again  and  gather  on  some  future 
day. 

From  very  early  times  Spain  had  a  poetry  of 
her  own :  a  spontaneous  growth  of  the  soil,  in- 
stinct with  the  properties  which  belonged  to  her 
climate  and  history,  and  coloured  by  the  disposi- 
tions which  both  had  fostered.    The  warm  blood 
of  the  south,  chivalrous  Gothic  feeling,  and  a  tinge 
of  Oriental  imagination,  were  all  blended  in  the 
Spanish  poet ;  in  whom  the  utterance  of  song  was 
the  unstudied  expression  of  his  daily  emotions.  In 
a  nation  endowed  with  a  highly  poetical  tempera- 
ment, and  possessed  of  two  languages  (the  Catalan 
and  the  Castilian)  which  ran  almost  spontaneously 
into  numbers,  the  birth  of  song,  allied  to  music, 
was  almost  coeval  with  its  existence.  The  progress 
of  national  independence  was  favourable  to  the 
advance  of  the  national  poetr}' ;  and  the  union  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  not  only  raised;  the  king- 
dom to  a  new  splendour,  but  served  the  fortunes 
of  the  art  by  giving  to  the  Castilian  language  the 
supremacy  throughout  Spain.    In  this  language  a 
rich  and  popular  poetry,  closely  interwoven  with 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  every  class,  had  existed 
long  before  scholars  and  admirers  of  foreign  litera- 
ture began  to  train  and  cultivate  it.    It  was  never 
whoUy  subdued  to  academic  restraint ;  nor  were 
the  national  modes  at  any  time  banished  by  the 
imitations  of  Latin  or  Italian  authors.    By  the 
side  of  these  ornamented  beauties,  the  healthy  off- 
spring of  the  soU  still  ran  on  in  gipsy  freedom, 
laughing  and  ogling  with  a  grace  so  ingenuous  and 
charming,  that  even  the  gravest  could  not  refrain 
from  stopping  to  toy  witii  the  winning  child  of 
nature.     The  rivalry,  or  rather  dnaUsm,  which 
thus  existed,  has  given  to  Spanish  poetry  a  chanu> 
ter  far  more  varied  than  appears  in  nations  where 
it  never  has  been,  or  has  ceased  to  be,  a  concern  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  a  luxnry  of  the  higher 
classes ;  and  where  one  style  for  a  time  prevails 
over  all  others,  with  a  progressive  culture,  each 
stage  of  which  defines  all  contemporary  produc- 
tions of  the  art,  and  gives  them  a  common  likeness. 
Such  a  literature  can  be  more  easily  followed,  and 
represented  by  a  few  specimens  from  each  succes- 
sive period.      But  the  Spanish  muses  are  not  so 
tractable.    To  say  nothing  of  heroic  legends,  *  and 
doctrinal  poems,  which  are  foreign  to  the  subject 
of  this  essay,  the  romance,  the  seguidilla,  and  the 
copl%  or  stanza  sung  to  the  national  dances,  had 
been  long  established,  and  were  aU.  but  perfect  be- 

*  We  allude  totbe  Poema  del  Cid,  the  AUmmdro  MagnOf 
the  Potmt  ofikt  Areipntt*  d*  HUa,  &c.,  &c. 
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fore  Bosc&n  ventured  to  tread  ia  the  steps  of 
Petrarca.  They  have  survired  the  whole  race  of 
artificial  poetry,  and  during  its  best  days  were  per- 
petually mingled  with  it ;  and  while  this  alliance 
gave  birth  to  infinite  varieties  of  composition,  they 
became  themselves  beautified  and  improved.  The 
popular  strains,  without  losing  their  freedom,  grew 
into  elegance,  and  spoke  a  purer  language.  The 
foreign  manner  was  softened  and  strengthened  in 
turns  by  the  influence  of  the  native  poetry ;  and 
from  their  reciprocal  influence  and  union,  there 
arose  an  abundance  of  lovely  creations,  partaking 
of  the  graces  of  each,  with  a  certain  new  charm 
possessed  by  neither.  A  poetical  literatare  thus 
composed,  is  difficult  to  describe  by  specimens  and 
general  characteristics  in  proportion  as  it  is  various 
and  delightful. 

The  Italian  style  was  introduced  by  Boscan ; 
and  after  him  Grarcilaso,  Henera,  and  many  other 
men  of  genius,  cultivated  it  with  success,  often  ap- 
proaching, and  at  times  surpassing  the  originals 
which  they  copied.  But  while  thus  engaged,  the 
same  poets  often  relaxed  themselves  with  writing 
in  the  national  mode,  adding  to  its  simplicity  and 
ease  the  polish  of  a  newly-refined  taste.  Amongst 
these,  from  tite  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  most 
charming  of  the  minor  poems  of  Spain  must  l>e 
sought.  They  are  little  known  in  England  ;  where 
our  popular  conceptions  of  Spanish  poetry  are  al- 
most exclusively  founded  on  the  romances,  (of 
which,  thanks  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  all  have  heard  ;) 
on  some  Eclogues  of  Garcilaso ;  and  a  fax  off-notion, 
perhaps,  of  Ercilla's  Araacana,  Many  educated 
readers  hardly  suspect  the  existence  of  a  family  of 
poets  as  highly  cultivated  as  the  more  celebrated 
Italians,  and  adding  to  their  suavity  and  skill  a 
certain  dignity  belonging  to  the  Spanish  language, 
and  once  possessed  by  the  national  character.  Still 
less  seems  to  be  kno?vn  of  the  mixed  productions 
in  the  popular  style,  which  succeeded  the  romances ; 
so  that  in  attempting  to  aflbrd  some  remote  idea 
of  these  truly  characteristic  compositions,  we  may 
render  a  welcome  service  to  those  who  still  can  en- 
joy the  utterances  of  poetry. 

The  period  we  shall  select  extends  from  the  era 
of  Boscan  (1620)  down  to  Quevedo  (1(80.)  In 
these  years  the  nation  had  not  yet  lost  the  energy 
which  was  undermined  by  the  destruction  of  its 
freedom :  the  language  had  reached  its  utmost 
beauty,  and  retained  all  its  strength  ;  and  poetry 
was  still  free  from  the  affectations  introduced  by 
Grongora.  The  literature  of  this  period  was  atone 
time  justly  admired  and  studied  in  England;  where 
many  poets,  from  Davenant  down  to  Prior,  en- 
riched themselves  with  ideas  gathered,  without 
acknowledgment,  from  its  authors.  In  the  present 
day,  the  state  of  our  popular  information  on  the 
subject  may  be  collected  from  the  fact  that  Mr, 
D'Israeli,  a  writer  of  many  volumes,  could  venture, 
in  a  revised  edition  of  his  "  Curiosities,"  published  in 
1 841 ,  after  twenty  years'  interval,  to  repeat,  without 
dread  of  immediate  exposure,  an  assertion,  which  he 
has  stolen  from  some  French  pretender  to  letters : — 
that  Spain  has  nothing  worth  reading  but  the  Don 
Quixote !     What  an  outcry  should  we  r»ise  against 


the  foreign  writer  who  described  Paradise  Lost  as 
the  only  poem  that  England  has  produced  ! 

In  all  languages  the  first  and  sweetest  theme  of 
lyrical  poetry  is  Love.  In  the  Spanish  it  is  be- 
yond all  measure  predominant ;  and  for  tenderness, 
purity,  and  various  grace,  there  is  nothing  within 
the  compass  of  European  literature  that  can  be 
compared  to  many  of  the  Castilian  love  songs. 
It  was  natural  that  this  delightful  passion  sbonld 
be  sung  with  unusual  warmth,  where  a  glowing 
climate  fired  the  imagination,  and  tlie  fiwality 
of  musical  utterance  aided  the  display  of  a 
devotion  to  women,  which  was  the  boast  of  Chris- 
tian Spain,  although  it  had  unconsciously  bor- 
rowed much  of  its  tone  from  the  hyperbolic  fictions 
of  Moorish  poetry.  The  elaborate  love  poems  in 
the  **  cultivated  "  style,  especially,  are  to  our  feel- 
ings overstrained,  and  generally  wearisome.  But 
even  in  his  most  far-aought  images,  there  is 
an  intensity  of  manner  in  the  Castili&n  lover, 
which  redeems  them  from  the  charge  of  affectation. 
The  language  which  would  be  absurd  in  the  com- 
plaint of  an  amorous  son  of  the  north,  ceases  to 
seem  unnatural  when  it  flows  from  the  native  of  a 
burning  region,  where  love  was  (and  to  this  day  is) 
the  master-passion, — ^not  of  the  young  only ;  and 
where  the  freaks  of  amorous  extravagance  were 
practised  without  exciting  wonder  or  disapproba- 
tion, by  men  advanced  in  years,  and  chai^ged  with 
the  gravest  offices  of  state.  The  great  historian 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  the  soldier  and  patron  of 
learning,  whom  Charles  the  Fifth  selected  as  his 
representative  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  was  banish- 
ed, in  his  sixtieth  year,  from  court,  for  throwing 
out  of  a  window  his  rival  in  some  love  quarrd ! 
To  one  of  this  fiery  temperament,  expresrions 
which  seem  mere  raving  to  us,  would  be  quite 
natural ;  and  the  tempestuous  idea  of  love  which 
he  has  depicted  in  the  following  sonnet,  (extracted 
from  the  scarce  remains  of  this  distinguished 
author,)  possessed,  to  him,  a  reality  which  seems  to 
pervade  its  very  extravagance  : — 

Lukewarm  in  Love,  O  never  let  me  foel, 
Bnt  ialy  freeze  or  bnm  in  ardent  fiune  ! 
If  love  the  mind  unseat  not  from  its  frame. 

Its  pain  no  pain  beoomes,  its  joys  nnrea). 

He  little  loves  whose  sense  Love  cannot  steal. 
And  mock  his  wit,  and  all  bis  wisdom  shame  : — 
May  love  ne'er  vanqnish,  bnt  indifference  tane 

The  man  that  better  thinks  with  Love  to  deal ! 

As  ships  Btorm-driven  in  a  starless  night. 
Near  rooky  barriers,  by  a  lagbg  blast, 

Tmst  to  the  gale,  and  the  waste  ooesn  seek  : 

So  I,  afhiid  to  find  my  sorrow's  wreck, 

New  evil  heaping  on  my  evil  plight. 
Set  my  sole  fortnue  on  a  desperate  oast  I 

Bnt  we  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with  such 
high-flown  imaginations,  hut  seek  a  more  natural 
and  varied  expression  of  the  sorrows  and  delights 
of  love,  in  the  canfiones,  or  songs  in  the  popular 
manner.  These  compositions,  beside  the  happy 
choice  of  their  subjects,  and  the  delicious  nntrans- 
lateable  ease  of  the  verse,  have  other  excellencies, 
which  lie  deep  in  the  genuine  poetical  growth  of 
the  class.  The  several  modes  of  life  and  feeling 
depicted,  have  a  vivacity  which  no  mere  fiction 
ever  possessed  :  the  strain  is  not  the  curious  de- 
scription of  a  bystander,  but  lives  «pd  breathes  in 
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the  very  being  of  the  objects  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  most  be  felt  at  once  that  the  charm  is  by  no 
means  owing  to  the  art  of  the  composition,  exqui- 
site as  its  structure  and  verse  may  be ;  but  to  the 
heart  and  life  of  a  people  which  is  thrown  into 
these  melodious  forms.  The  poet  is  lost  sight  of ; 
aud  in  bis  place  appear  in  succession  the  several 
figures  wliich  he  has  created,  each  with  his  own 
accents,  breathing  of  the  passion  that  rejoices  or 
torments  him.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  dialogue 
'which  has  doubtless  had  many  a  repetition  on  the 
Hlopes  of  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  or  in  the  Valencian 
hills,  where  tliefair  herdmaidens,  like  the  Senner- 
innen  of  the  Tyrol,  are  left  in  the  mountains  in 
charge  alike  of  their  herds  and  of  their  maiden 
treasure.  The  author  is  the  celebrated  Montema- 
YOR,  author  of  the  Diana,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
poets  in  our  list,  having  been  bom  in  1620.  The 
form  of  the  composition  is  a  popular  one  in  Spain, 
— ^most  of  the  can9ione8  beginning  with  a  kind  of 
short  theme  or  text,  which  defines  the  scope  of  the 
piece,  and  is  repeated  at  the  close  of  the  strain.* 

Give  me  shelter  in  thy  dwelling, 
l^Uid  !  BO  guard  thee  Heaveii  from  ill ! 
Think  'tis  fteezing  on  the  bill. 

"  Open,  maiden  !  I  am  weary, 
And  the  bills  are  lone  aud  dreary." 
"  In  a  word  I'll  answer  thee, 
What  thou  wouldst  may  never  be." 
— "  Ah,  no  comfort  then  for  me  ! 
Can  thy  heart  no  pity  thrill  ! 
Think  'tis  freezing  on  the  hill. 

"  Tell  me  why  thy  heart,  unfeeling, 
Knows  my  pain,  denies  its  healing  I" 
— "  Youth,  the  wound  I  must  not  bind. 
Lest  myself  a  wonnd  should  find." 
— "  Oh,  was  coyness  e'er  so  blind, — 
Either  heal  me,  sweet,  or  kill  1 
Think  'tis  freezing  on  the  hill. 

"  Shepherd  maid,  why  wilt  not  hear  me  !" 
— "  Shepherd  boy,  because  I  fear  me  ; 
And  the  caie  for  virgin  state. 
Bids  me  welcome  none  so  late." 
— "  Fairest,  wUf  on  trifles  wait  1 
Once,  but  once,  my  anguish  still ! 
Think  'tis  freezing  on  the  hill." 

"  Is  it  but  a  trifle,  stranger. 
Maiden  fame  to  put  in  danger ! " 
— **  Trifles,  ay  1  beneath  our  eare. 
All  that  is  not  loving  are  1 
Grant  this  favour,  then,  my  fair. 
So  may  Heaven  thy  prayers  fulfil  t 
Think  'tis  (feezing  on  the  hiU." 

Another  feature  of  Spanish  life  in  the  sixteenth 
century  has  famished  the  subject  of  the  following 
charming  lament,  to  no  less  a  writerthan  Francisco 
BoRiA,  Prince  de  Esquillache,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Although 
smongst  the  highest  in  Spain,  and  distinguished 
by  great  charges,  both  in  the  old  and  new  world, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  sweet  and  natural  of  the 
poets  that  chose  the  popular  style ;  and  is  now  only 
remembered  for  the  graceful  tenderness  of  his  verses. 
In  his  day  a  considerable  part  of  the  royal  navy 

*  The  glota,  or  gloss,  was  a  more  artificial  (|^licttion  of  a 
similar  principle,  and  was  made  by  taking  four  hnea  (tjoaerally 
from  a  knovrn  romance)  and  interweaving  them  vito  a  new 
set  of  verses,  bo  that  each  line  should  appear  in  a  new  con- 
text successively.  These  composition*  are  often  of  great 
ktanty  and  skill,  but  almost  daly  tnmsUtioni 


consisted  of  galleys,  which  swept  the  coasts  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  corsairs  of  Barbary,  and  during 
the  winter  were  stationed  in  the  principal  harbours. 
Their  officers  were  chosen  amongst  the  chief  fa- 
milies of  Spain.  One  of  these  has  but  too  well 
employed  the  period  of  his  stay  in  Seville.  The 
order  has  come  to  weigh  anchor,  or  a  gale  of  wind 
drives  the  fleet  to  sea ;  and  the  forsaken  maiden 
sees  her  lover  depart,  most  Ukely  for  ever ! 

On  my  lost  joy  I  call. 
Sighing  on  shore  : 
And  the  fleet  galleys 
Ply  (he  quick  oar  1 

O  mother  I  forsaking 

The  waves  of  our  bay. 
The  galleys  fly,  taking 

My  lover  away  ! 
The  louder  I  call  them. 

The  faster  they  sail ; 
O  1  who  can  enthrall  (hem 

That  fly  with  the  gale  1 
My  sighs  are  but  zephyrs 

That  wing  them  the  more 
The  more  ray  grief  ever 

Would  turn  them  to  shore. 
To  tempests  they  leave  us. 

Whom  tempests  unchain. 
The  parting  is  grievous : 

'Tu  grief  to  remain  ! 

On  my  lost  love  I  call. 
Sighing  on  shore : 
And  the  fleet  galleys 
Fly  the  quick  oar  ! 

O  mother !  what  trust  is 

In  dwellings  that  flee ! 
What  hope  in  love's  justice 

That  rocks  with  the  sea ! 
So  lightsomely  roving. 

What  lengths  will  they  go ! 
And  he  that  's  still  moving. 

Will  stumble,  we  know. 
The  glass  of  clear  ocean 

To  flngments  they  break  : 
AH  things  that  they  touch  on. 

Of  changes  partake ! 
There  ne'er  was  relying 

On  billow  or  breeze  ; 
0  !  would  that  my  sighing 

Were  flekle  as  these  ! 

On  my  lost  love  I  call, 
Sighing  on  shore : 
And  the  fleet  galleys 
Fly  the  quick  oarl 

In  a  warm  climate,  the  fervour  of  mid-day  is 
passed  in  sleep  ;  and  thus  the  Spanish  lover  was 
often  enchanted  by  the  most  touching  object  tliat 
tenderness  can  dwell  upon — the  slnmber  of  a  be- 
loved and  fragile  being,  which,  at  times,  he  was 
permitted  to  watch.  To  tliis  subject,  in  an  infi- 
nite number  of  variations,  all  charming  and  fanci- 
ful, the  Spanish  poets  have  devoted  an  especial 
fondness  ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  the 
dreamy  softness  which  floats  through  the  strains 
in  which  sleep  ministers  to  the  spirit  of  Love.  The 
following  charming  little  song,  oiLetra,  as  light  as 
the  noonday  hum  of  a  bee,  is  anonymous  ;  as,  in- 
deed, are  many  of  the  most  exquisite  Spanish  lyrics 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  poets  who  threw  off 
these  beautiful  trifles,  seemed  to  have  cared  Uttle 
to  preserve  them,  and  often  left  them  lying  nn- 
clumed  at  the  feet  of  her  who  had  inspired  them. 
When  the  diligent  collector  came,  a  few  yean 
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later,  he  fbnnd  the  song,  indeed,  liting  on  a  thon- 
8and  lips ;  but  the  name  of  the  writer  was  already 
foi;gott«n! 

While  my  girl  slumbers, 

Light,  little  zephyr ! 
Breathe  bat  in  whispers, 

Ijeast  her  dreams  lesTe  her  1 

Bring  with  thee  fragrant 

Dreams  to  my  love : 
Learn,  though  a  vagrant, 

Softly  to  moTA. 
Lend  me  thy  spirit  that  glows 
Through  those  fresh  lips  of  rose, 

New  life  to  give  her  ! 
Breathe  soft  on  her  repose, 

Least  her  dreams  leare  bar ! 

'Ware  of  soon  breaking 

Her  dreams  of  delight. 
The  glow  of  her  waking 

Would  blind  me  with  Ught ! 
Thine  is  a  happy  star. 

Light,  little  zephyr ! 
Blest,  then  canst  touch  my  fair, 
Play  in  her  shining  hair. 

Cool  her  lip's  fever. — 
Softly,  thou  blessed  air  ! 

Least  her  dreams  leave  her  ! 

Another  anonymous  poem,  in  the  romance  style, 
is  equally  charming ;  but  comes  nearer  to  real 
life  than  the  fanciful  passion  of  the  preceding 
strain.  We  are  here  informed  how  tempting  a 
manoeuvre  might  be  added  by  the  national  drowu- 
ness  of  Spanish  noon  to  the  general  resourcesof  maid- 
en coquetry  :  and  it  would  be  a  favour  to  bachelors 
if  any  of  our  fair  readers  would  undertake  to  an- 
swer the  lover's  question,  for  the  benefit  of  others 
whom  a  similar  doubt  may  perplex  hereafter  : — 

The  fUrest  of  maidens. 

From  hundreds  and  more, 
I  chose,  as  the  empress 

Of  all,  to  adore. 
She  still  promised  thousands 

Of  favours  to  give  : 
And  granted  some  small  ones 

That  kept  me  alive. 
With  my  whole  heart  I  paid  her : 

The  price  she  denies  ; 
And  when  my  debt  presses — 

"  I'm  sleepy,"  she  sighs. 
— O  !  is  it  of  purpose 

She  closes  her  eyes  I 

She  might  be  enchanted. 

They  guard  her  so  well : 
The  eyes  of  a  dragon 

My  courtship  repel. 

0  mother,  hard-hearted. 
To  teach  her  disdain  ! 

1  watch  least  she  hears  me, 
Before  I  complain. 

I  whisper — "  You  love  me  1 " 

The  beauty  replies 
With  a  "  Yes,  love ! "  so  sleepy, 

I  fear  me  she  lies. 
— 0 1  is  it  of  purpose 

She  closes  her  eyes ! 

She  can't  be  in  earnest. 

Or  would  she  forbear! 
Ko  barriers  could  sever. 

No  dangers  would  scare. 
By  sighing  mere  wishes. 

No  fbrther  she  speeds. 
O !  thinks  she  intentions 

Are  reckoned  as  deeds  ? 
I  ask  her  for  dozens 

Of  things  I  should  prize  ; 


And  since  she  ne'er  does  them 

She 's  careless,  or  nice  : 
— O I  is  it  of  purpose 

She  closes  her  eyes  I 

But  thou^  I  accuse  her, 

To  blame  her 's  such  paini 
That  still  I  defend  her 

'Gainst  all  tiiat  complain. 
While  slumbers  the  medicine, 

The  sickness  must  wake  ; 
My  heart  grows  impatient, 

And  threatens  to  break ! 
If  Hope,  to  restore  me 

From  longing,  should  rise, 
Tis  but  in  my  CNisom 

'TIS  bom,  uid  it  dies  ! 
— 0 !  is  it  of  purpose 

She 's  closing  her  eyes  t 

Aletrilla,byAifToino  dbViulboas,  turns  the  sleep 
of  a  girl,  in  the  shadow  of  a  difif,  into  a  play  ii 
words  on  the  illusions  of  dreams  and  the  pining  of 
nnsuccessfhl  love,  which  is  thoroughly  fancifnl 
and  Spanish.  The  conceit  (for  such  it  undoubtedly 
b)  has  a  kind  of  plaintive  iteration,  which  falls 
tenderly  on  the  ear;  and  its  toying  with  words 
seems  rather  the  fitful  pastime  of  a  lore-rick  ima- 
gination, than  a  frigid  sport  of  wit.  It  is  this  air 
of  sincerity,  if  we  may  attempt  to  describe  in  a 
word  what  is  rather  to  be  felt  than  defined,  that 
redeems  much  of  the  curious  devices  and  quibbles 
which  the  Spanish  love-poets  delight  in  weaving 
upon  the  ground  of  their  continual  theme.  A 
reader  must  be  very  severe  who  cannot  even  find 
a  certain  pleasure  in  such  a  delicate  piece  of  muac 
as  the  following 

LETRILLA. 
Under  the  rock,  over  the  stream. 
Doth  a  maiden  sleep  and  dream. 

Love  hath  wounded  her  fitncy  deep, 
Love  has  oaught  her  dreams,  in  these. 
While  she  sleeps,  her  love  she  sees, 

Rather  dreaming  than  asleep  ; 

Slumbers  which  a  maiden  keep 

Under  the  rook,  over  the  stream. 

Are  not  sleep,  if  Love  she  dream. 

Fondly  her  boeom  tiirobe  with  glee. 
In  the  joy  that  near  her  seem'd  ; 
Though  she  saw  not  what  she  dream'd. 

Yet  the  joy  she  dream'd  to  see. 

O  !  'tis  sad  so  mocked  to  be. 

Under  the  rock,  over  Uie  stream, 

Never  to  see  the  joy  we  dream  1 

Love,  a  dream  is  thine  !  nnkind 
Even  to  those  thon  keepest  awake. 
Paying  cares  that  sleepless  make 
Only  with  dreams  that  cheat  the  mind  : 
He  that  starved  by  day  has  pined. 
Under  the  rock,  over  the  stream. 
In  his  sleep  of  feasts  will  dieaa  I 

But  the  most  lively  and  exquisite  of  this  class 
of  lyrics  are  those  in  which  feeling  borrows  its 
language  directly  from  the  lips  of  the  maid  herself 
or  of  the  lover.  There  is  scarcely  a  shade  or  a 
ray  of  pleasure  in  the  more  refined  sentiments  of 
the  changeful  passion  which  has  not  been  thus 
preserved  in  melodious  strains ;  with  a  graceful 
propriety  of  cliaracter,  and  a  winning,  earnest 
simplicity,  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  In 
some,  the  story  of  a  broken-heart  is  veiled  in  the 
loveliest  symbols,  with  a  deep  and  yet  almost  in- 
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fantine  pathos ;  of  which  the  following  anonymous 
Letra  affords  a  beautiful  instance : — 
Bubbling  leap'd  the  rirulety 

Splashing  me  all  o'er  : 
Fear  not,  mother  mine,  neyer 

Will  I  troat  it  more  ! 
Flying  went  the  faithless  stream. 
Flying,  mother,  past  its  shores  ; 
And  with  foam-bells  decked,  and  flowers. 

Living  thing  did  seem  ; 
Tempted  me  upon  a  day, 

Splashed  me  so,  all  o'er  : 
Fear  not,  mother  mine,  never 

Will  I  trust  it  more  I 
'Midst  the  pebbles,  aa  it  played. 

Thousand  little  corls  and  springs 
Were,  methonght,  caressing  tilings 

That  the  murmur  said. 
I  believed  the  stream  was  kind. 

And  it  splashed  me  o'er  : 
Fear  not,  mother  mine,  never 

Will  I  tmst  it  more  1 
So  it  left  me« — all  alas  ! 
With  my  dainty  slippers  vret, — 
Laughing  on  with  flowers  it  met 
On  the  bai^  of  grass. 
In  the  house  alone  111  stay. 
Since  it  splashed  me  o'er  : 
Fear  not,  mother  mine,  never 
Will  I  trust  it  more  I 
In  another  the  conflict  between  affection  that 
cannot  bide  itself,  and  maiden  coyness  that  fears 
to  "  lay  its  honour  all  unchary  out,"  is  uttered  in 
bitter-sweet  complaints   like   the   following  ex- 
quisite canfion,  (from  the  collection  of  Juan  de 
LixABEs).   The  music,  and  charmingly  fretful  and 
yet  caressing  tone  of  the  original  are  hopelessly 
untranslateable ;  the  prettiness  of  the  idea  we  hope 
may  be  conveyed  with  more  success. 
O !  I  cannot  bear  him,  mother ! 
Yonder  buxom  cavalier — 
O  !  his  sight  I  cannot  bear  ! 
In  my  bosom  something  sighs 

That  I  love  him  far  too  well ; 
But  the  coxcomb  has  no  eyes. 

Sees  not  what  I  must  not  tell. 
Were  my  heart  but  whispered,  'twere 
Saying  just  for  whom  it  dies, — 
O  I  Ids  sight  I  cannot  bear  1 
Sore  my  heart  with  hopes  hath  played, 

But  no  favour  e'er  bestowed  ; 
Least  it  might  be  said,  a  maid 

Lost  herself  for  Love  nnwooed  ! 
Such  a  shyness,  such  despair 
Never  Love  deserved,  and  rued — 
O  !  his  sight  I  cannot  bear  ! 
All  the  town,  I  know,  could  prove 

That  he  loves,  adores  me  so ! 
Calls  me  mistress,  Ladye-Love-^ 

While  I  treat  him  worse  than  foe. 
Ill  befall  him — is  my  prayer  ; 
He  deserves  it  not,  I  know — 
0  1  his  sight  I  cannot  bear  ! 
In  another,  the  lover  breaks  out  into  most  melo- 
dious yearning  on  a  provocation  which  pretty 
women  take  a  cruel  pleasure  in  inflicting  on  any 
young  man  who  may  be  visible,  "  even  unto  this 
day."    There  is  a  kind  of  instinct  which  tells  these 
sweet  tormentors,  that  the  sight  of  the  caresses 
which  they  lavish  upon  infant  children  is,  of  aU 
devices,  the  most  likely  to  drive  grown  children 
raving  mad  ;  and  as  this  is  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  triumph  of  the  sex,  they  will  continue  doing 
so,  in  spite  of  all  complaints  and  protestations 


whatever.  Indeed,  we  fear  that  the  Celia  who  is 
named  as  the  guilty  person  in  the  following  ele- 
gant can^ion,  would  be  but  too  happy  to  repeat 
the  offence  in  the  hope  of  provoking  a  repetition 
of  so  flattering  and  tender  a  reproof.  The  name 
of  the  suffering  poet  is  unknown. 

Blest  child  !  to  see  thee  resting 

On  Celia's  snowy  bosom. 

And  from  her  lips'  rose-blossom 
The  honeyed  sweetness  tasting, 
With  envy  keeps  me  wasting ! 

Though  when  reflection  tries  it 

My  reason  half  denies  it : 
For  thou,  in  grace  past  measure. 
Though  blest  in  such  a  treasure 

Art  curst,  that  can'st  not  prize  it ! 

Thus  each  of  us  half  misses 

The  crown  of  such  sweet  favour ; 

Thou  canst  not  taste  its  savour, 
I  cannot  touch  the  blisses. 
And  when  her  charming  kisses 

Assail  thy  thoughtless  ooying. 

That  all  this  world  of  joying 
May  yield  its  true  completeness. 
Or  learn  tiom  me  its  sweetness, 

Or  let  me  have  thy  toying ! 

But  Celia,  have  compassion  I 

'Tis  but  thyself  ofibnding 

To  live  such  treasure  spending 
In  this  onthrifty  fashion. 
A  gift  unheeded,  rash  one, 

For  bounty  ne'er  sufBces  ; — 

But  if  thy  strictness  this  is, 
To  pet  but  infants,  may  be, — 
Why  then,  as  Love  's  a  baby. 

Give  my  poor  Love  some  kisses  ! 

Taking  the  key-note  of  this  pleasant  close,  we 
may  observe,  that  no  better  test  can  be  applied  to 
the  amatory  poetry  of  any  country  than  the  way 
in  which  it  has  treated  the  kiss,  the  dearest  symbol 
and  seal  of  Love.  The  CastUians  will  bear  the 
examination  with  much  honour ;  their  poems  on 
this  tempting  subject  are  distinguished  in  general 
by  much  grace  and  playfulness,  and  by  a  delicacy 
of  manner  which  the  most  virgin  lips  would  not 
be  profaned  by  imitating.  So  much  passion  and 
BO  much  purity  united,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
general  compass  of  any  other  love  literature  an- 
cient or  modem.  We  shall  begin  with  the  cava- 
lier, as,  in  this  matter  of  kissing,  the  man  is  bound 
to  make  the  first  advances.  The  canfion  is  by 
some  Andalusian  bard  unknown,  and  may  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  Sylvestre  (Granada,  1699.) 

Inez  promised  me  a  kiss. 

Yonder  at  the  village  dance : 
Pray  to  Heaven  I  may  not  miss 

Such  a  boon  by  some  mischance  t 
How  I  dared,  I  cannot  tell ; 

As  I  led  her  out,  her  ear 

Slyly,  slowly  I  drew  near, 
And  besought  a  kiss,  so  well 
That  she  turned  with  eyes  cast  down. 

Trembling  all  with  love,  and  shy,— 
Whispered, "  1  will  promise  one. 

When  I  know  thy  constancy." 
"  Wbat  is  this?"  I  answered.    "  Nay, 

Hear  me,  Inez  mine,  protest. 
Never  ftith  was  firmer  placed ; — 

Let  not  doubt  my  bliss  delay. 

O I  I  fear  the  distant  day. 
Lest  a  gift  so  light  and  sweet 

Meet,  ere  then,  some  winds  to  play 
With  the  longing  hopes  they  cheat." 
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Sarety  joy  woutd  make  me  die 

Did  the  wiah'd-for  hoiu  arrive  ; 

Of  the  kiss  she  vowed  to  give, 
O,  that  DOW  the  hour  were  nigh  I 

Well  the  interest  shall  be  paid, 
If  she  keep  the  tow  she  swore ; 

For  each  kiss  she  gives,  the  maid 
Shall  reoelTe  from  me  a  score ! 

Tbe  lady,  in  the  next  can^  ion,*  is  far  more 
pleasant  and  playful,  and  quite  as  loving.  The 
Doininick,  or  Mingnillo,  whom  she  addresses,  was, 
however,  undonbt^ly  some  cousin,  or  playmate 
from  childhood  at  least ;  and  so  they  have  been 
kissing  each  other,  quite  innocently,  till  the  mother 
one  day  remembers  that  Mencia  was  sixteen  at 
Pentecost;  and  suddenly  begins  to  prohibit  and 
reprove.  The  picture  is  complete  with  a  few 
touches.  We  can  see  the  pouting,  wilful  air  with 
which  the  maiden  begins,  till  at  once  a  quick 
fancy  suggests  the  most  delightful  and  complete 
way  of  amending  the  mischief;  and  her  project 
breaks  laughing  out  like  a  sunbeam  : — 

fBeckuse  I  kissed  you,  Dominick, 

My  mother  chides  and  fh>wns : — 
So  oome,  return  me,  dearest,  quick. 

That  kiss  I  gave  yon  once. 
Clear  your  cOuscienoe,  love,  restore  it ; 

End  the  stir,  and  let  me  then 
Say,  to  those  that  scold  me  for  it. 

What  I  did  'a  undone  again ! 
Come,  'twere  your  advantage,  too. 

Envied  presents  to  renonuce  ; 
Quick,  restore,  Mingnillo,  do, 

That  kiss  I  gave  you  once. 
So !  'tis  kindness  to  relieve  me 

From  the  blame  I've  had  by  you. 
Fie !  yon  thought  one  back  to  give  me. 

And  I've  given  yon  other  two ! 
Let  us  end  in  peace.    I'm  sick 

Of  their  scandal  and  advice  ; 
So  restore  me,  Dominick, 

Those  kisses  given  yoa  twice  I 

In  turning  from  this  department  of  the  Spanish 
Lyrical  Poetry,  with  the  flavour  of  the  playful 
invitation  still  tingling  on  our  lips,  we  cannot  but 
pause  to  remark  how  infinitely  these  singers  of 
Castile  surpass  the  poets  beyond  the  Pyrenees, 
with  whom  we  were  lately  dwelling,  in  variety, 
tenderness,  realcharacter,and  invention ;  and,above 
all,  in  the  healthy  purity  of  their  language  and 
ideas.  While  the  translator  of  French  love  songs 
must  often  tnm  aside  from  pictures  too  naked,  and 
thoughts  merely  sensual  however  finely  covered, 
he  meets  with  no  such  obstacle  to  his  choice  from 
the  Spanish.  Their  more  or  less  of  excellence ;  the 
ease  or  difficulty  of  throwing  them  into  another 
idiom  ;  the  pi-esence  of  allusions  likely  or  not  to 
lie  felt  by  a  foreign  reader ;  these  are  the  only 
cares  which  demand  his  attention.  All  are  worthy 
(and  we  know  no  higher  praise)  of  being  sung  to 
the  nicest  female  ear.  Those  who  remember  what, ' 
in  other  languages,  was  the  general  license  of  ex- 
pression on  such  themes  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
will  have  learned  to  render  full  justice  to  this  ex- 
cellent distinction  of  the  Spanish  minnetingeri. 

*  Anonymous.    In  the  collection  of  Juan  de  Linares. 

i*  In  the  late  highly  embelliehcd  edition  of  Mr.  Lockhart's 
translations  of  Spanish  BaUada,  his  spirited  version  of  the 
aljove  ballad,  with  one  or  two  more,  have,  from  sonia  prudish 
scrapie,  been  suppressed.— £.y.Jt/i 


Although  the  foreigner's  general  idea  of  the 
Spanish  character  is  a  kind  of  composite  of  state- 
liness,  reserve,  and  solemn  pretension,  it  can  surely 
surprise  no  one  that  has  read  Don  Quixote  to  be 
told,  that  the  minor  literature  of  this  nation 
abounds  in  utterances  of  a  rich  and  quaint  hu- 
mour. The  drollery  of  these  is  heightened  by  its 
contrast  with  the  sonorous  language  in  which  they 
are  clothed;  for  even  in  its  frankest  simplicity  the 
Castilian  has  a  loftiness  in  its  tone,  and  seems  to 
condescend  when  it  takes  up  a  jest,  with  an  air 
which  wonderfully  improves  its  raciuess.  There 
is  not  only  a  great  store  of  acute  and  sportive  ob- 
servation of  life  and  society  in  these  minor  poons, 
hut  many  of  them  absolutely  revel  in  the  queerest 
combinations  of  ideas,  and  in  a  jocose  banter,  too 
pungent  for  mere  burlesque,  and  too  cordial  in 
tone  for  satire.  Such  are,  of  all  national  compo- 
sitions, the  most  difficult  to  transfer  into  a  foreign 
idiom ;  we  shall  content  oarselves  with  attempting 
two,  both  taken  from  the  rich  stores  of  Q,rE>-EDo, 
the  most  humorous  moralist  that  ever  looked  and 
laughed  at  hnman  nature,  and  the  most  gmid- 
natured  withal, — ^for  the  sharpest  of  his  jests  has 
no  poisonous  sting  in  it. 

In  selecting  the  following  irreverent  picture  of 
marriage,  a  cynic  might  say,  we  are  not  necessa- 
rily denying  our  previous  homage  to  love ;  but  we 
entreat  that  no  such  misconstruction  may  be  al- 
lowed, and  protest  that  we  only  admit  this  version 
of  the  fable  of  Orpheus,  because  it  is  so  very  a  jest, 
and  a  jest,  too,  without  malice, — uti  eorUe  pour  rire. 
The  Poet  Orphens,  pride  of  Thrace, 
To  seek  bis  wife  to  Hades  went ; 
And  sooth  to  say,  a  sorrier  place 

Was  never  sought  with  worse  intent. 
He  sang,  and  even  their  pains  most  dire 
The  damned  forgot,  to  stand  and  stare. 
Less  at  the  sweetness  of  his  lyre 

Thau  at  the  strangeness  of  his  prayer. 
Wroth  at  the  poet's  forwardness. 

Stem  Dis  devised  a  signal  pain  ; 
And  as  the  acm£  of  distress. 

Made  him  a  married  man  again. 
But  thongh  his  wife  Old  Pluto  gave. 

In  penance  for  the  bold  essay  ; 
In  payment  for  the  poet's  stave, 
— He  let  him  lose  her  by  tbe  way ! 

The  humour  of  the  other  piece  is  mor«  frolie- 
some  and  genial ;  of  its  kind  we  can  conceive  no- 
thing better,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  to  an  atrabilious  reader  the  secret  of  its 
attraction.    It  is  the  very  bubble  of  a  merry  fancy, 
floating  in  an  atmosphere  of  fun  and  caprice ;  and 
it  cannot  be  taken  to  pieces  without  breaking. 
Those  who  may  complain  that  "  it  proves  no- 
thing," we  can  neither  contradict  nor  console. 
Buzzing  in  a  cup  that  caught  her. 
Said  to  the  Frog  a  Fly,  one  day ; — 
"  Better  to  die  in  wine,  I  say, 
Thau  live  for  ever  in  water. 
"  Little  joy  I  find  in  water. 

Be  it  river's,  well's  or  spring's : 
That,  with  all  its  babbling  chatter, 
Tijks  less  mischief  than  it  brings  : 
I  dislike  such  frothy  things ; 
In  my  cell  I'd  rather  die, 
Master  Frog  ;"  said  the  Fly. 
"  Fish  is  all  yon  catch  in  water ; 
While  the  merest  foe  agrees 
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Yoa  may  find  in  wine  a  Tartar, 
Dogs  that  bite  yon,  winga  of  bees, 
Birds,  (I'm  one,)  and  crusts,  and  trees ; 

All  within  my  province  lie, 

Master  Frog,"  said  the  Fly. 

"  Not  a  whit  shall  I  excuse  ye, 

Since  the  scandal  yoa  begin ; 
Calling  toper,  sot,  and  boozy, — 

What  are  you,  then,  water-skin! 

In  the  puddles  make  your  din. 
In  the  cellars  we  lire  high, 
Master  Frog,"  said  the  Fly. 

"  What  bare  yon  to  boast,  that  wallow 
Midst  your  slime  and  duckweed,  down  \ 

Every  gallant  me  can  swallow. 
Not  a  horse  could  get  you  down  1 
Mndlark,  hang,  yon  cannot  drown — 

Crnmb  on  jewelled  cup  am  I — 

Master  Frog,"  said  the  Fly. 

"  I'm  the  grape's  attendant  airy. 
When  the  cooling  vault  I  seek  ; 
I'm  the  toper's  bird  Canary, 
Though  I  wear  not  spur  or  beak  : 
I  swim  ever  where  bottles  leak. 
Thou  art  ever  a  mere  cold  cry, 
Master  Frog,"  said  the  Fly.. 
As  Father  Mathew,  at  this  present  writing,  is 
giving  the  pledge,  almost  within  earshot,  to  infinite 
**  hatches"  of  forswearers  of  all  comfortable  li- 
quors, we  shall  not  venture  to  express  all  our 
admiration  of  the  Fly's  "  anti-temperance  "  ser- 
mon;  but  simply  profess  the  determination  to 
reg^ard  it  as  orthodox  and  catholic,  as  well  as  plea- 
sant, until  it  has  been  sufficiently  answered  by  the 
Frog,  which,  in  Spanish  at  least,  is  not  the  case 
Tip  to  this  moment.    There  b,  however,  amongst 
the  lighter  poems  before  us  a  very  singular  expos- 
tulation from  one  who  had  suffered  from  loving 
water,  "not  wisely,  but  too  well,"  after  drinking 
it  without  stint  on  a  burning  day.    It  is  addressed 
to  the  element  in  a  tone  of  affectionate  and  jocose 
reproach,  which  in  no  cold  climate  at  least  could 
ever  have  been  inspired  by  water.    Its  length  pre- 
vents us  from  attempting  to  translate  it. 

Between  this  laughing  vein,  and  the  solemnity 
of  moral  or  religious  musings,  the  peculiar  humour 
of  the  Spaniard  has  flowed  in  a  broad  current  of 
sagacious  reflection,  now  approaching  the  verge  of 
light  satire,  at  other  times  rising  to  the  eloquence 
of  passionate  censure.    This  class  of  composition, 
of  which  the  satires  and  epistles  of  Horace  pro- 
bably gave  the  first  idea  to  all  European  nations, 
can  hardly  be  deemed,  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word,  poetical ;    but   it  may  be  a  vehicle  for 
thoughts  and  images  of  great  intrinsic  beauty. 
These  are  by  no  means  thinly  scattered  amidst  the 
numerous'  epistles,  sonnets,  and  other  Rieuu  Doc- 
trinales,  which  fill  a  large  space  in  the  collections 
of  Castilian  poetry.    The  following  sonnet,  by  the 
Prince  de  Esquillache,  of  whom  a  former  para- 
graph has  spoken,  is  pointed  and  terse  in  expres- 
sion, and  bespeaks  a  keen  observation  of  human 
*  nature. 
He  that  at  home  has  lady  yonng  and  fair, 
What  seeks  he  at  another  lady's  feet  t 
Seems,  then,  his  own  too  brown  for  his  conceit. 
Too  white,  too  fiided  t    Nay,  but  fresh  as  air. 
She 's  naught,  perchance  t    No,  good  beyond  compare : 

Or  coarse  t    Not  she !  as  exquisite  and  neat 
As  if  a  Sylph  or  Dian's  self  she  were, — 
Blooming  as  rosebads,  and  (ui  lilies  sweet. 
vol.  X.— ^'0.  c.xx. 


What  wonld  he,  then,  thos  wandering,  thns  poscess'd  t 
Dreams  he  to  find  a  dame  surpass  his  own  ? 

A  vain  pursuit,  still  chasing,  never  nigher  ! 

He  seeks  not  woman, — having  now  the  best, — 
Bnt  seeks  the  strange  delight  of  seeking  one. 

'TIS  this  that  fans  the  heat  of  man's  desire. 

Here  is  another,  in  a  tone  of  more  earnestness 
and  severity,  by  Christovai.  db  Viroes,  a  soldier  as 
well  as  poet,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  present 
series.  It  is  strange  to  read  in  his  indignant  re- 
monstrance the  perennial  grief  of  those  who  serve 
the  muses  ;  and  to  discover  that,  even  in  poetical 
Spain's  most  poetical  era,  the  votary  had  to  fear 
the  hostility  of  sensualists  and  worldlings,  as  may 
be  the  case  in  our  own  days.  The  energy  of  scorn 
has  rarely  been  more  powerfully  concentifated  than 
in  these  masculine  verses ': — 

I  tell  thee,  flriend,  beware  1  the  walls  have  ears ; 
This  is  no  place  of  safety  :  as  we  prize 
Our  lives,  some  closer  hiding  let 's  devise 

To  read  this  precious  verse  with  carefbl  fears. 

No  case  for  jesting  this  !  If  any  hears 
We  seek  the  Lady  Muse,  what  vulgar  spies 
Our  lives,  whate'er  they  be,  with  blatant  cries. 

Will  hunt  in  troops  !  and  no  defence  appears. 
• — Aye  !  wise,  indeed,  I  deem  the  baser  throng. 

And  self-approved,  in  striving  thus  to  chase 
Fair  Poesy,  and  her  divine  delight : 

For  not,  like  them,  is  she  a  flatterer  base  : 
Not,  like  to  them,  a  ready  friend  to  wron^  : 
Not,  like  to  them,  creation's  brand  and  blight ! 

The  Muses'  destitution,  a  theme  of  poetical  la- 
ment from  the  earliest  times,  has  also  produced  one 
of  the  sweetest  of  Castilian  sonnets,  by  Francisco 
DE  FiouEROA,  another  of  the  noble  soldier-minstrels, 
who  wrote  and  fought  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  lively  impersonation  with 
which  his  complaint  begins,  lends  an  unexpected 
beauty  to  the  tenderness  of  its  pathetic  close  ;  the 
simple  grace  of  which  is  instinct  with  poetry  far 
surpassing  the  ruder  emotion  of  Virues. 
Nine  maids !  wholl  buy  t  wholl  purchase  maidens  nine, 

Enslaved,  or  rather  exiles,  rudely  home 
From  their  own  birth-place,  far  away  to  pine  : 

Wholl  bid  the  highest  for  these  maids  forlorn ! 
— "Time  was  they  bloom'd  in  loveliness  divine. 

That  wealth,  and  power,  and  wisdom,  did  adorn ; 
Yet,  though  by  mimy  courted  and  beswom, 

Bnt  few  to  favour  conld  their  hearts  incline. 
Now  beg  these  hapless  maids  from  door  to  door. 

Poor,  houseless  vagrants  in  a  world  unkind, 
That  even  would  fain,  for  food  alone,  be  sold  : 

—Yet  little  serves  them  ;  could  they  only  find 
Flowers  and  green  forest  leaves,  they  ask  no  more 

Than  quiet  shades,  and  waters  running  cold  ! 

With  these  sonnets,  which  belong  in  manner  to 
the  ettilo  cuUo,  we  have  rather  wandered  from  the 
track  of  genuinely  popular  pnoetry,  for  the  sake  of 
a  passing  glance  at  some  noticeable  features  of  the 
national  genius.  Before  returning,  we  will  add  a 
few  instances  of  its  display  in  a  still  more  senten- 
tious form.  These  metrical  recreations,  in  which 
a  serious  thought  is  taken  up,  and  subjected,  in 
the  compass  of  a  few  lines,  to  curious  verbal  con- 
ceits and  antitheses,  were  a  favourite  exercise  of 
the  learned  Spanish  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
and,  in  spite  of  their  afi'ected  style,  have  nearly 
always  something  which  arrests  the  attention. 
The  following  were  published  in  the  name  of 
Francisco  della  Tobke  ;  but  the  real  author  is  dei» 
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cided  by  uitiqiifliiea  to  have  b«en  the  oekbnted 
Qaeredo,  who  chose,  for  lome  unexplained  reason, 
to  make  a  portion  of  his  writings  loiown  under  this 
nom  de  guerre  ;  aa  Lope  de  Vega  also  is  supposed  to 
hare  used  the  pseudonym  of  Tom^  de  Buigoilloe. 

All  the  bitterness  of  pain 
In  the  act  of  dying  flies  : 

Is  not,  therefore,  dea&  a  gain  t 
Sinoe  the  pain  of  him  that  dies 

Is  the  death  of  vntj  pain. 

Tbongh  in  the  hours  when  night  and  sleep  preside, 

Our  slomber  takes  the  connterfeit  of  death. 
So  well  its  aspect  apes  life's  homioide  ; 

Yet  nerer  sweeter  honn  has  mortal  breath. 
Well,  then,  may  wonder  seise  the  pensire  mind. 

To  see,  when  Death  is  hateful,  and  austere, 
And  haTdi,4aid  girt  around  with  woe  and  fear, 

That  sleep,  his  image,  looks  so  sweet  and  kind. 

While  the  spirit  nates  with  earth, 
liike  a  shrond  its  garb  is  woni  { 
Till  tiie  stifling  veil  is  torn  >— 
Thns  it  dies  with  oamal  birth, 
With  tiie  eamal  death  'tis  bom. 
In  the  class  of  more  popular  oompoeitions,  to 
which  we  now  retrace  our  steps,  no  contrast  to 
the  preceding,  as  regards  gravity  of  subject,  at 
least,  will  be  found.  From  the  strains  of  love  and 
mirth,  it  is  time  to  turn  to  a  remarkable  deaorip- 
tion  of  poem8»  in  which  the  Church  sought  to  fiwten 
its  hold  on  the  inmost  feelings  of  the  nation,  by 
mingling  with  its  farourite  strains  the  solemn 
images  of  death,  futurity,  and  judgment;  or 
hymning  the  praises  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  mysti- 
cal marriage  of  the  Spouse  of  Christ.  The  former 
themes,  especially,  wholly  belong  to  popular  poetty, 
and  are  written  with  a  ferrour  and  force  of  plain 
idiomatic  language,  which  must  hare  powerfully 
afiected  thoae  to  whom  they  were  chiefly  addressed. 
Of  thehigher  kinds  of  mystical  religious  poetry,Bome 
of  which  belongs  to  the  most  gorgeous  and  dignified 
productions  of  the  Spanish  muse,  this  isnotthe place 
tospeak:  the  compositions  writtenforpopulareflfect, 
although  flowing  and  musical  by  the  mere  beauty 
of  the  language  itself,  are  exceedingly  simple  in 
structure,  and  display  none  of  the  ornament  which 
encumbers  the  religious  canfionei.  Of  this  charac- 
ter the  following  anonymous  poem  is  a  striking 
specimen.  We  have  chosen  it,  in  spite  of  its  length, 
as  well  for  the  sake  of  its  terrible  sincerity  of  tone, 
(the  n  ititu  in  every  sense,)  as  for  the  remark- 
able way  in  which  it  depicts  the  ceremonies  sur- 
rounding the  death-bed  of  the  Spaniard,  and  the 
received  notions  of  his  church  concerning  the  pro- 
gress of  the  spirit  after  dissolution,  through  hell, 
to  the  final  judgment.  In  the  original,  the  wul- 
ing  "  ay  1 "  (alas  !)  repeated  by  the  dying  man  at 
the  b^inning  of  eabh  line,  has  an  effect  singularly 
impressive,  like  that  of  the  reiterated  miterere  in 
the  service  of  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  but  this,  and 
the  general  solemn  colouring  of  the  strain,  can  he 
but  imperfectly  approached  in  translation. 

Forsaken  seal,  conceive 
The  Btrife  of  parting  breath  ; 
And  what  a  bitterness  is  Death, 

To  him  that  loved  to  Live  I 

Behold  thee,  feeble  grown, 
All  helpless  stretch'd  in  bed, 
With  pain  and  Aright  bested. 

All  hope  of  mending  gone. 


Think  now  thy  fearttal  sonl  <bi«d«w 
Of  hopes  that  comfort  give  :— 

O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 
To  him  that  loved  te  lire  t 

This  heaving  palnfnl  sighs  ; 

This  hnrried  breathr^a  strifk ; 

This  '<Woe !  beloved  Life, 
How  fast  thy  remnant  flies  1 " 
While  now  the  grave,0  tenw  t  lis* 

So  near,  and  ever  near ! — 
0  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

When  Life  has  been  too  dear  t 

This  terror,  tiiis  aSti^% 
.That  stuns  the  senses  all : 

These  piteous  groans  that  eall 
On  past  and  gone  delight : 
This  «  Woe  1  of  blooming  age,  aad  lieu 

Behold  Uie  end  arrive  !"— 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

To  him  that  loved  to  live  I 

The  rattling  of  the  ehest ; 

The  gnawing  of  the  teeth ; 

So  hard  the  bed  of  Death ; 
So  whirls  the  brain  distress'd  : 
This  leaving  all  we  Isve  the  best; 

This  grievous  parting  hste  I — 
O  wlut  a  bitterness  is  Death 

When  Life  haa  been  too  dear ! 

The  nerer-eeasing  moan : 
«0  health  b^  riot  blasted  I 
O  youth  untimely  wasted  I 

O  Life  by  Death  overthrown ! 

O  evil  OSes  tyrants  grown  I 
O  honrs  that  Lust  weuld  drlre  I— 

O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 
To  Urn  that  loved  to  live  1 

"  O  body  swollen  with  waste ! 

O  eyes  that  wandered  wild  I 

0  ears  too  oft  beguiled ! 
O  vile  and  pamper'd  taste  I 
0  greedy  touch  that  stuck  so  hst ; 

O  tongue  of  secdf  and  sneer ! — 
O  wha4  a  bitterness  is  Death 

When  Life  baa  been  toe  dear ! 

"O  Gold,  thoa  shining  eheat ! 

O  foolish  boast  of  blood  1 

O  learning  miscosstmed  t 
O  pomp  of  place  and  state  ! 
O  toils  of  offloe,  tall  of  hate  ! 

O  fiOl  that  titles  give  !— 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

To  him  that  loved  to  liva  I 

"  O  aids  too  long  abused  I 

0  eonsdence  moek'd  by  will ! 

O  eoonsels  followed  111  1 
O  ehance  of  good  refused ! 
0  fair  examples  never  used ! 

0  laws  I  would  not  hear  !— 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  death 

When  Life  haa  been  too  dear  t 

"  O  must  I  be  eonfess'dl 
O  me  t  how  grave  tiiey  speak  1 

0  how  tiiey  soheme  to  break 
The  solemn  pnrpoee  best  I 

O  how  they  urge,  in  terror,  lest 
New  spasms  of  sense  deprive  !— 

O  what  a  bitterness  is  death 
To  him  that  loved  to  live  I 

"Osee,  the  Priest  draws  nl^ ! 

01  at  my  ear  he  stoops. 

And  speaks  of  fears  and  hopes. 
And  bids  me  look  on  high. 
0,  ill  prepared  as  now  I  lie. 

How  slight  his  ft^wna  appear  !— 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

When  Life  has  been  too  dear  I 
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"0  ihtN  the  ttotu7  ctaads  I 

The  witnesses  they  oall ; 

O  Bee  my  kindred  all ! 
They  note  my  last  commands, 
And  counting  gold,  and  parting  lands, 

My  wealth  to  oUieis  give, 
0  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

To  him  that  loyed  ta  lire  I 

"  0  now  the  dunbw  'a  itiU 

To  let  the  Host  arriT« ! 

Now  warns  the  Priest :  •  Forgive 
Whoe'er  hath  done  thee  ill  1'— 
O  holy  chrism  !  O  terror  1  *rm 

The  close  so  soon  be  here  I 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

When  Lift  hita  been  too  d«ar ! 
"  0,  all  their  leaye  wiU  take  ! 

O  how  my  brothers  weep  1 

O  how  my  hand  they  keep, 
And  for  my  prayer  tnm  back  I 
O  now  they  dress  me  all  in  blaek  I 

0  shtond,  thy  eerpse  reoeir*  t — 
0  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

To  him  that  loted  to  lire  I 

"  0  dread  intelligehce. 

The  Holy  Unction  *S  brought ! 

O  awe  and  trembling  thong|ht ! 
0  sain  my  erery  sens*  I 
O  parting  wTestI%  diie  musptam  I 

O  agony  serare  i-^ 
0  what  a  bitterness  is  Deatil, 

When  Life  ha*  been  too  dear ! 

"  0,  now  they  bnm  the  Tell  1 

They  stoop  the  cmoiflz; 

The  tapers  near  me  Us; 
The  anions  Priest  turns  pale  ^^ 
O  me  !  'tis  death  !  my  senses  fail; 

My  soul  must  onwards  striTO  I— 
0  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

To  him  that  loved  t«  live  1 

"O  worms  upon  me  prey  f 

0  rats  and  toads  devottf  1 

O  slnftil  body,  Bore 
Defiled  with  base  decfty  I 
The  spotted  hands  they  waste  away} 

A  blackeu'd  face  I  wear  1 — 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death, 

When  Life  has  been  too  dear  1 

"  0  rae  I  what  fears  appal  I 

O  how  the  demons  cling  1 

0  me  I  what  proefti  th^  bring  ! 
0  follies,  passions  fonl  I 
0  me  I  like  lions  at  my  ebOl, 

So  Auieusly  they  drive  i— 
0  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

To  him  that  loved  to  live  t 

"0  sorely  aager'd  Lord  I 

O  jgstiee  long  extended  1 

O  Virgin  efl  oftnded  I 
0  flaming  angel's  strord  1 
O  me  I  deitoteleM,  overpoWM'd  I 

O  pain  deserved  t  O  fear  I — 
0  what  a  bitterness  Is  Death 

When  Liffe  has  been  too  dear ! 

"  O  Qod,  in  mercy  hear  1 

0  had  t  ne'er  been  bom  ! 

0  had  I  time  to  t«m  ! 
O  jndgmeht-seat  MUi«fe  1 
O  mam,  whoM  sia  MtnftMilo  tkot  IMM) 

Bekold  thy  wo*  anrlTe  1 — 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

To  hiu  that  loved  to  live  1 

"  O  me  1  I  tnm  to  ice  I 

O  help  at  hand  is  none  ! 

O  misery,  rushing  on  ! 
0  iuninent  agonies  | 


Alas,  my  iq^irii  shrinks  and  dies  I 

0  passing  pang  severe  t — 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death, 

When  Life  has  been  too  dear ! 

«  O  me  I  an  endless  fiito 

Of  blessedness  or  pangs^ 

AU  on  a  moment  hangs  ! 
With  anguish  bleeds  my  sweat; 
And  voioes,  floating  round,  repeat  ^^^ 

Help,  Virgin  1  (Sirist,  relieve  I-- 
0,  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

To  him  that  loved  to  live !" 

It  is  impoasible  to  aroid  being  Btrongljr  mored 
by  tho  naked  enargj-  of  this  featfol  picture.  Tit* 
effaot,  too,  with  which,  in  so  long  a  oompotition, 
tha  interest,  by  the  mere  foroe  of  the  poet's  inteosa 
MmeBtnesB,  becomes  more  and  more  appalling  at 
each  stage  of  the  description,  proves  how  the  in< 
stinct  of  deep  feeling  unconsciously  rivals  the  most 
deliberate  adiievements  of  art.  If  sonls  are  to  be 
reclaimed  by  the  terrors  of  Religion,  the  number  of 
the  contrite  must  surely  have  been  great  in  the 
day  when  verses  like  these  were  circulating  amidst 
the  cities  and  villages  of  Spain.  But,  with  all  their 
rude  power,  there  is  a  tone  which  seems  to  breathe 
the  spirit  of  the  dungeon  and  the  doister,  rather 
than  the  wholesome  air  of  Christian  awe,  and 
which  reminds  us  of  the  climate  that  fostered  the 
Inquisition.  It  is  therefore  without  regret  that  we 
turn  to  conclude  with  a  lighter  theme. 

Hitherto  the  poems  described,  although  com- 
posed in  the  national  forms,  and  coloured  by  popu- 
lar taste,  have  been  the  productions  of  cultivated 
men,  who  had  more  or  less  studied  the  art  of  writ- 
ing. The  segttidillas,  or  short  verses  sung  to  the 
accompaniment  of  dancing,  have  a  more  humble 
origin,  being  frequently  improvised,  and  were  almost 
universally  the  free  utterance  of  the  poetical  ele- 
ment in  the  least  tutored  part  of  the  people.  In 
no  nation  but  one  possessed  of  a  rich  organisation, 
both  for  music  and  numbers,  and  speaking  a  melo- 
dious language,  could  this  beautifol  wUd  growth  of 
poetry  have  sprung  up.  Now  that  a  palsy  has 
fallen  Upon  all  the  higher  classes,  this  is  the  only 
national  poetry  which  can  be  said  to  have  any  re- 
maining life  in  Spain  :  it  is  still  a  popular  amuse- 
ment in  the  southern  and  western  provinces ;  but 
its  birthplace  is  that  pleasant  coimtry  of  La 
Mancha,  immortalized  by  Cervantes.  Of  the  per* 
formance  of  Qieee  seguidillas,  we  cannot  give  a  bet- 
ter idea  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  a  Spanish 
author,  who  thus  speaks  of  La  Mancha : — 

"  It  is  the  most  cheerful  country  in  all  Spain  ; 
its  inhabitants  are  good-tempered,  and  very  fond 
of  dancing  and  music  j  the  women  of  good  stature, 
amiable,  and  full  of  graee.  A  -guitar-player  and 
singer  of  seguidillas,  is  a  person  much  esteemed  in 
this  district.  At  the  sound  of  his  Instrument,  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  aasembla ;  and  in  general  the 
dance  is  formed  at  the  village  mn.  The  best  voice 
of  the  party  sing*  the  seguidillas ;  the  blind  men 
accompany  him  vrith  their  instruments.  .  .  . 
As  to  the  female  daufiers,  they  have  an  execution 
so  rapid,  such  flexible  arms,  such  pretty  attitudes, 
such  arch  and  lovely  coquetteries, — steps  so  neat, 
graceful,  and  well-timed,  tliat  to  see  one  of  these 
»miable  dancers  makes  one  forget  all  philosophy, 
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.  .  .  In  no  district  of  Spain  is  there  so  mach 
dcnciDg  and  singing  as  in  La  Mancha :  its  can^i- 
ones,  its  seguidillas,  are  native  to  this  province,  and 
were  first  invented  there.  These  songs  turn  upon 
love,  joy,  absence,  constancy,  discretion  ;  in  short, 
on  everything  that  has  reference  to  lov«.  Others 
are  burlesque  and  satirical." 

The  poetical  merit  of  these  songs  is  not  great ; 
but  they  are  notable  as  the  only  existing  speci- 
mens in  Europe  (we  believe)  in  which  the  natural 
alliance  between  music,  poetry,  and  motion  is  pre- 
Aervcd  in  a  real  form.  We  shall  take  a  few  in- 
stances only  of  the  various  measures  and  kinds. 
The  following  are  coplas,  (or  couplets,)  with  a 
recurring  burden, — something  similar  to  the  songs 
current  amongst  the  Lithuanian  peasants,  but  not 
so  wild. 

From  the  roae  I  come,  mother. 
From  the  red  rose  tree. 
Over  the  ford  that  glistens  there 
Saw  I  growing  the  rose  so  iiir:— 

Saw  the  red  rose  tree. 
B7  the  banks  of  the  water  fieet. 
Saw  the  rose  that  looked  so  sweet. 

I  went  to  the  red  roee  tree. 
To  that  tail  rose  tree  did  I  hie. 
The  rose  I  ^hered  eoet  me  a  sigh : — 
I  eome  from  the  red  rose  tree. 
The  preceding  stanzas  are  evidently  a  solo;  the 
next  were  destined  probably  to  be  sung  and  danced 
in  choms. 

In  the  grove  the  rose  was  bom ! 

Thither  would  I  go. 
All  to  hear  the  ni^tingales, 

When  the  son  is  low. 
On  the  river  side  the  maid 
Flncks  the  eitron  in  the  shade : — 

Thither,  &e. 
Flocks  the  citron  in  the  grove, 
'Tis  to  give  them  to  her  love : — 

Thither,  &c. 
Tis  to  give  them  to  her  lover. 
In  the  hat  of  silken  cover : — 
Thither,  &c. 

But  the  commoner  form  of  the  eopla  is  either  in  four 
lines  only,  in  which  case  it  is  called  sin  eitribillo,  or 
tiM«tU  a  burdm;  or  this  burden,  of  three  lines, 
is  appended.  The  variety  of  the  subjects  allowed 
may  be  conjectured  from  a  few  specimens  taken 
almost  at  hazard  from  a  numerous  collection.  We 
begin,  of  course,  with  Love.  A  sentence  : 
Like  the  force  of  the  Ughtning 

Is  passion  yon  check : — 
The  stronger  the  barrier. 
The  direr  the  wreck. 
A  Maiden's  Complaint  of  being  too  well  guard- 
ed : — 

Pray  you,  tell  my  mother,  Su-, 

Not  to  chide  me  so : 
Was  not  courtsiiip  sweet  to  her. 

Once,  in  girlhood,  too ! 
Well  I  know,  for  all  her  scolding, 
Joys  with  years  nnfolding 
Like  their  shadows  go. 
Or  a  Lover's  Compliment,  rather  far  sought  :— 
Say  the  Deaf  thy  beanty  o^jtnres, 

"  Such  a  ft-ame  no  wit  can  wear." 
Say  the  Blind  thy  voice  enraptures  ; 

"  Such  a  wit  can  scarce  be  fair." 
Fools  are  they  in  both  their  fancies. 
Both  are  thine,  and  each  enbanees 
^nl  of  lijjUt  uni  bpUy  rare, 


The  Maiden's  contemptuous  Opinion  of  Man- 
kind:— 

Fassiog  late  the  draw-bridge  over, 

Of  the  armonrer  I  prayed : — 
Make  me,  all  of  steel,  a  lover 

True  as  a  Toledo  blade. 
"  What  a  task  to  set  me  to ! 
Make  a  thing  to  be  both  tme, 
And  a  man !"  he  said. 

The  Cynic's  impudent  Disapprobation  of  Woman- 
■kind  :— 

In  women  and  horses 

There 's  nothing  bnt  trick : 
Amidst  their  best  courses 
They  11  suddenly  kick. 
Both  cattle,  too,  prone  are 
To  mock  the  poor  owner 
That 's  sparing  of  stick ! 

The  Unwilling  Lover : — 

I'm  a  fisherman,  and  watch. 

Lady,  by  the  river  seated. 
Throwing  nets  in  hope  to  catch 

Love,  and  kill  this  pirate  hated. 
Bat,  I  know  not  how,  or  why. 
We  have  changed  our  parte,  and  I 

Am  the  riotim  netted ! 

The  Rapturous  Moment : — 
Hither  back,  soft  sigh  of  mine ! 

Needs  not  now  thy  plaintive  speaking  ; 
While  my  happy  arms  entwine 

Her  I  sent  tiiee  seeking ! 
All  my  thoughts  around  her  hover ; 
Cease  not  all  my  sonl  to  love  her. 

Sleeping  or  waking! 

Satirical  and  Libellous,  probably  by  a  Discarded 
Admirer:— 

Flights  of  birds  are  hovering  ni^, 

More  than  you  can  tell ; 
One  by  one  they  stoop  and  fly   - 

Into  yonder  ceU. 
The  fair  Saint  that  in  the  place  is 
,  Flacks  them  with  the  best  of  graces. 

After  that— FareweU  ! 
The  irreverent  Jest  of  a  Beauty  against "  vener- 
able Eld":— 

One  that's  bald,  O !  never  love  him ; 

This  is  worse  than  tresses  white. 
Think  what  hold  can  yoa  take  of  hio, 

Should  yon  chiance  to  fight  t 
And  the  discontent  of  gazing 
On  a  naked  pate  's  amaiing  : — 
Fie!  'tisonpoUtel 
Or  a  humorous  trait  is  related : — 

One  at  ball  was  playing  matches, 
That  before  had  lost  an  eye, 

When  a  blow  the  other  catches. 
Stopping  thus  his  sole  supply. 

He,  as  patient  as  eonld  be, — 

«  As  'tis  dark,  101  say,"  quoth  he, 
"  Qentlemen,  good  night ! " 
—And  thus  they  go,  dancing  and  carolling  on,  with 
no  especial  care  for  either  rhyme  or  reason,  into 
infinitude,  whither  we  must  not  attempt  to  follow 
them.  They  are,  however,  all  that  b  left  alive  of 
the  poetical  genius  of  Spain.  A  mtyo  in  bis  rude 
finery — a  blind  gvitarerro, — the  only  visible  relics 
of  the  minstrel  race  of  three  centuries  ago ! 

A  race  so  richly  endowed,  so  conspicuous,  so  un- 
like all  others  :  soldiers  who  played  vrith  the 
muse  amidst  the  noise  of  arms ;  nobles,  whose  ac- 
cents met  the  sympathies  of  the  lowest  classes ; 
statesmen,  whom  cabinet  intrigues  had  not  harden- 
ed against  the  gentle  influences  of  poetry.    Such 
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■w-as  the  growth  of  once  free  Spain.  The  reigns 
of  Charles  and  Philip  the  Second  saw  the  last  of 
its  libei-ties  perish :  the  internal  struggle  against  a 
generous  enemy  was  exchanged  for  a  wretched 
servile  war  against  the  victims  of  the  conquered 
Tsce ;  and  amidst  its  ashes  uprose  the  Inquisition, 
like  a  lurid  doud,  and  blotted  out  the  light  all 
over  this  fair  country.  Three  centuries  ago ! — and 
now  behold  what  Spain  has  become! — ^misery^ 


disorder,  and  moral  dissolution  amongst  the  nobles 
and  hijos  d'algo;  and  the  people,  little  changed 
perhaps,  bat  now  unguided  and  bewildered,  in  a 
land  where  nothing  is  left  to  look  up  to.  But  this 
is  a  theme  too  deep  and  sad  for  a  mere  essayist ; 
and  we  would  fain  take  leave  of  Spanish  Poetry, 
for  a  while,  with  a  mind  undisturbed  by  the  woe- 
ful spectacle,  and  rather  dwelling  on  the  beautiful 
Past  than  on  the  hopeless  Present !  V. 


HISTORY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS.* 


IiTDEFENDENTLT  of  its  claims  and  merits  as  an 
interesting  portion  of  antiquarian  and  ecclesiastical 
Scottish  history — this  work,  the  production  of  a 
most  dutiful  and  zealous  son  of  what  calls  itself 
the  Reformed  CtUhoKcChvreh  of  Scotland — ^possesses 
a  special  interest,  from  the  juncture  at  which  it 
appears.  Ultra- Presbyterianism  and  "  rampant " 
Prelacy  have  not  been  in  such  a  state  of  eflFerves- 
cence  as  now  for  nearly  two  centuries.  The  rever- 
end historian  of  St.  Andrews  is  no  trimmer  between 
parties.  He  is  an  enthusiastic,  nay,  a  violent  and, 
in  our  humble  judgment,  bigoted  son  of  the  High 
Church,  with  all  the  latest  improvements  compre- 
hended under  the  term  Puseyism.  Of  pensive  obe- 
dience, if  not  the  "  Divine  Rightof  Kings,"  he  makes 
no  bones;  but  his  great  hobby  is  "  Apostolical  suc- 
cession" and  "canonical  consecration."  He  is  the 
very  antipodes  of  a  half-and-half,  or  jitste-milieu  ec- 
clesiastical historian :  so  he  will  be  either  heartily 
approved  or  violently  denounced  by  men  of  opposite 
parties,  possessing  the  same  strong  prejudices  or 
'warmth  of  passion  on  those  matters  about  which 
three-foarUis  of  Scotland  are  at  present  more  than 
half  mad.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Lyon  had  been  less 
successful  in  finding  out  the  peccant  parts  of  the 
"Scottish  Worthies,"  or  rather  that  there  had 
been  fewer  of  these  for  the  keen  or  distorted 
vision  of  High-Church  zealots  to  discover.  Mr. 
Lyon  anticipates  that  "some  will  think  that  I 
have  not  done  justice  to  the  Scottish  Reformers ; 
and  I  confess  that  a  close  examination  of  their 
character  has  rather  tended  to  lower  than  raise  my 
admiration  of  them."  And  this  is  not  surprising, 
since  Mr.  Lyon  thinks  they  had  no  right  to  assume 
the  difficult  and  responsible  office  of  reformers  at 
all ;  "  an  office,  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  few  of 
them  were  qusilified,  and  none  of  them  possessed 
either  divine  or  human  authority.  Their  'zeal 
for  the  Lord '  against  the  Pope  seems  to  have  re- 
sembled that  of  Jehu  against  Ahab,  with  this  im- 
portant difference,  that  they  wanted  the  sovereign 
power  and  divine  commission  with  which  the 
Israelitish  reformer  was  invested  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  task."  This  may  be  considered  a 
sufficient  key  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Lyon 
has  written  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Reformation ; 
for  this,  every  good  History  of  St.  Andrews — the 
birth-place  and  great  seat  or  head-quarters  of  the  Re- 

*  Epueopa],  Monaitic,  Academic,  and  Civil ;  compri>ing 
the  prmcipal  part  of  the  Eccleiiostical  History  of  Scotland, 
from  the  earlieit  age  till  the  preaent  time.  By  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Lyon,  M  Jl,,  formeriy  of  Triutr  College,  Cambridge,  and  bow 
Pretbyter  of  the  Epitcopal  (jhurcfa,  St,  Andrewa.  2  v«U. 
Bro,  with  Maps,  Plan,  &c.    Edisbaigh;  William  Tait. 


formation — must  essentially  be.  And  his  principle 
alsoaffijrdsakey  to  our  judgment  of  the  strain  of  the 
work.  Those  who  cannotdefendthe  errors,  and  rash- 
ness of  judgment,  and  blemishes  of  conduct  in  our 
greatChurch  reformers,  Knox  and  Melville,  and  their 
coadjutors  and  successors  in  their  noble  work,  are 
yet  led  to  j  udge  of  them  with  leniency  and  indulgence 
for  that  work's  sake  ;  while  Mr.  Lyon  considers  the 
Reformation  evil  in  its  great  principle,  in  the 
manner  of  its  accomplishment,  and  also  from  the 
dubious  or  bad  motives  of  its  leaders,  lay  and  eccle- 
siastical.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  great 

revolutions  cannot  be  effected  by  gentie  showers  of 
rose-water,  instead  of  political  partisans  defiling 
their  hands  in  assailing  their  opponents  with  ken- 
nel puddle,  or  angiy  ecclesiastics  burning  their  own 
fingers  in 

"Spairgiog  aboat  the  bmmstane  cootie." 
Such,  however,  is  human  infirmity ;  and  we  must 
take  the  evil  with  the  good,  the  acrid  husk  with 
the  succulent  kernel.  But  if  Mr.  Lyon  objects  to 
PreAyterianinn  be  professes  to  be  in  full  charity 
with  Pred>yteirians.  We  wish  the  different  drvisions 
of  that  distracted  body  could  honestly  say  as  much 
at  present  for  themselves. 

But  our  brief  space  had  better  be  devoted  to  stat- 
ing what  readers  will  find  in  Mr.  Lyon's  work  than 
criticising  the  principle  on  which  it  is  composed  ; 
which  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  passage 
quoted  above,  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the 
author,  instead  of  temporizing  or  beating  about  the 
bush,  glories  in  the  character,  and  almost  in  the 
novel  name  of  Paseyite. 

The  work  opens  with  a  description  of  the  ancient 
but  decayed  city  of  St.  Andrews,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  of  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants 
in  past  and  present  times ;  together  with  the  requisite 
topographical  and  statistical  information.  Another 
curious  chapter  presents  us  with  the  traditional  ori- 
gin, and  early  or  antiquarian  history,  of  the  town. 

What  must  be  considered  the  proper  business  of 
the  book,  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  St.  Andrews, 
which  is  certainly  that  of  all  Scotland  during  many 
centuries,  opens  with  an  account  of  the  Culdees. 
This,  though,  like  every  section  of  the  work,  written 
with  the  avowed  bias  of  the  author,  forms  an  in- 
teresting record.  But  all  this  may  be  regarded  as 
mere  introductory  matter,  as  clearing  the  ground 
and  raising  the  scaffolding  for  the  Livet  and  Times 
of  the  Bishop*  of  St.  Andrew,  from  the  beginnmg  of 
the  thirteenth  eeatmy  until  the  Revoludon  of  1688, 
and  the  triumphant  reSstablishment  of  Presby- 
terianlsm  in  Scotland.    It.jnay  be  presumed  that 
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this  bng,  and,  towards  the  close,  most  agitating  and 
■tining  period,  embracea  much  ouiioas  histoiicM 
mattec    And  in  detailing  QYenta  eren  the  violent 
piejudices  of  the  writer  gire  a  certain  piquancy  to 
bis  narrative.    His  animated  delenoe  of  the  ntost 
unpopular  of  the  Prelates  ia  almost  aa  amusing  as 
manj  passages  in  that  kindred  book,  Mr.  D^apier^s 
**  Times  of  Uontrose."  It  must  tickle  the  tempeifite 
Presbyterian  to  see  an  evidently  sincere  and  earnest 
man  pronounce  such  strange  judgments  on  char- 
acters and  events,  go  so  far  out  of  his  way  to  attack, 
and  BO  passionately  maintain  his  points;  while  those 
who  entertain  similar  opinions — and  ultra-£pisco- 
pacy  is  in  the  ascendant  in  Scotland — ^wiU  warmly 
fgr'mpathize  in  the  wildest  displays  of  what  they  must 
iCpitsider  an  honest  enthusiasm.    Another  section  pf 
Pxefbyteri^ns  are  likely  to  attack  the  book  tooth  and 
nail ;  though  we  dare  say  they  wil)  not^  even  in  these 
(ime?,  decree  it  tobeburut  by  the  common  hangman. 
The  History  of  St.  Andrews  is  briefly  carried 
down  to  the  present  day  by  a  chronicle  of  the  moat 
important  events  which  have  happened  piuce  the 
Bevolution ;  an^  the^e  ia  a  toler^b^  full  descrip- 
tion cf  the  present  stat^  of  the  Uqiverslty,  and 
tbctiw  otl^er  educational  institutions  which  form 
the  principal  features  of  the  modem  city.  4-  copious 
App^dix  pontains  several  fery  curious  original 
documents,  consisting  of  Papal  Bulls,  charters,  col- 
1^  st^tutesfor  regulating  discipline,  &c.,  &q.,  with 
a  copy  of  the  Register  of  tiie  Pnory  of  St.  ^drews, 
recently  printed  by  the  Bannc^tyne  Club,  the  cou- 
nts of  which  Mr.  Lyon  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
AH^nge  chronqlogically.  Extracts  frqm  the  private 
^count-bopV  of  Archbishop  Sh^rp  fon^  a  curious 
piece  of  economioalstatistics,and  illustratie  the  man- 
nan  of  the  age.    The  qh^iiies  4pd  the  largesses  to 
aervaqts,  or  drinl  mowy,  authorized  in  the  Arch- 
bishop's establishment,  appear  to  have  been  upon  a 
yery  liberal  scale^  considering  the  general  poverty 
of  the  couptiT.    $ut  the  donor  was  the  wealthy 
Friqiite ;  utd  the  lecipieuts  the  servants  of  hu 
nohle  !ho8t%  or  personal  friends.    The  only  liter- 
aiy  outlqy  which  Iiia  Grace  seems  to  have  made 
fiur  himself,  ia  "  for  Ovid's  worlu^  in  one  rolum?, 
.^''— Scots  money,  be  it  understood, — and  £1,  Ss. 
of  the  same  currency  for  a  Hebrew  Grammar  and 
]fsaim  Book.    There  are  some  bpoks  for  the  use  of 
Ikis  £unily,  w  "»  ViigaJl  for  the  u«e  of  William 
Sha^  and  for  glt^ping  it,  16  shilliugs"  Scots.    On 
the  day  of  Margaret  Sharp's  christening  a  quart  of 
soqie  r^re  kind  of  wine  CQft  £2  Scots ;  "  a  veale" 
or  calf,  £S  ;  4  sheep,  £2;  "a  pair  of  muirfoulis, 
10  shiUinga,"  all  Scots  moqey.    It  may  be  proper 
to  inform  Scottish  and  English  scholars,  that  12 
shillings  Scots  made  but  one  English  shilling,  and  12 
of  the  Scotch  pound?  a  pound  sterling.    "V^^^  should 
hav^  fueled  such  i;iformation  supe^uous,  save  for 
^t  )«te  pathetic  letter  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 
i^  wlu<4)  be  bewails  his  own  plight  as  having  been 
fifteao  years  at  school  and  college,  and  knowing 
•om«thing  of  {iatin  and  Qcwl<^  though  still  unable 
U\  T^rita  a  hand  Uu^t  can  h«  read,  or  do  a  sum  in 
aimpk  Edition  1     What  a  brief  and  ^autiful 
cQWunentary  on  the  system  of  Eton  and  Harrow, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  ^d  perhftps— until  Bell's 
Selwol  WMocgamzad-^f  &{,  Andrews  Uairersity. 


We  propoie  tp  return  to  the  subject  of  St  An- 
drews more  at  large,  as  one  peculiarly  interesting 
to  im  So^snisn,  and  may,  meanwhile,  very  safely 
opnfide  the  cwtfuw  pf  Mr>  Lyon's  anti-Presbyterian 
pr^ttdioes  to  th«many  competent  and  inoompptest 
handl  both  alike  prompt  for  the  duty.  It  may  also 
be  more  instmctive  to  general  readers  at  this  pai^ 
ticular  crisis,  when  the  new  Secession  has  10  many 
poin(«  of  Church  goysrnment  and  discipline  to  s^tle, 
to  see  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  first  reformers 
upon  some^of  them  ;  and  first,  of  Ordination,  which 
in  Mr.  Lyon's  eyes  seems  to  be  the  first,  if  not  the  sole 
essential  qnalincation  of  a  minister,  and  one  want- 
ing whi(sl),^thpi)gh  he  speak  with  the  tongneof  men 
^nd  angels,  he  is  unfit  for  l^e  sacred  office.  What 
make^  the  m^^^r  worse,  neither  thp  Church  of 
Scotland,  nor  any  of  her  n1^nerolt;  o^hoots  have 
the  power  of  ponferring  w^t  he  considers  truf 
ordination.  A  Presbyterian  minister  in  London 
h^  heeu  attempting,  it  would  appear,  to  bring  in 
some  of  our  ancieut  worthies,  or  Ejiox  and  HelriUe^ 
at  least,  for  a  sh4^  of  the  true  Apostplip  succession, 
and  for  immaculate  ordination ;  which,  having 
receiyed  themselves,  they  legitimately  imparted  to 
their  $ucc«8sora.  But  Mr.  Lyon  derides  and  repn- 
diatei  this  claim  of  inheritance  ^  and  so^  we  daresay, 
would  «Iohn  Knox  have  done ; 

oixpHUTioii  4M0NO  mn  nsFowpoif. 

John  Kbox,  in  his  First  Book  of  QisdpUne,  went  ■• 
tiu  V  to  aboiiab  tbe  fom  of  srdintttion  sU(^th«i  «8  a 
i««eie98  fi^emon;  ;  aor  wfs  it  ntnme^  b;  his  sueo^Bors 
tin  Eeverai  ye^  after  his  deatb.'  His  words  are,  *  Or- 
dinary vocation  consisteth  in  election,  ezaminatioD,  and 
sdmioaidn.  Other  ceremonies  than  (he  pnblic  appioba- 
tion  of  the  people,  and  deelaratitai  of  the  ohief  minister, 
[wh<t  is  the  chief  nunister  i]  that  the  per^i)  iher;  pre- 
ferred is  ^p^inted  to  serve  the  churdi,  yr^  cannot  u>- 
prore  :  for  albeit  the  apostles  ysed  Imposition  of  hand^ 
yet  seeing  the  miracle  is  ceased,  the  nsing  ot  tiw  eere- 
mony  we  Judge  not  necessary."  I  shall  not  s^  to  point 
ont  the  aatonidiing  misoonoeption  of  the  constitutimi  and 
perpetuity  of  the  CSiristian  ohnroh  whioh  these  words  de- 
note.'     AtaSyuodof  Fife,  in  1397,  the 

following  qnestion  and  anstf^er  are  recorded  : — "  Q-  U 
he  a  lainhl  pastor  who  wanteth  imposition  of  hands ! 
A.  Ivpoeition,  or  laying  on  of  hands,  is  not  essential 
or  neceaiaiy,  bnt  ceremonial  and  indiSbrent,  in  admis- 
sion of  »  pastor  .^  This  decision,  it  piust  be  allowed,  was 
ia  perfect  keeping  with  all  their  other  proceedings. 

Knpa:  is  accused,  of  what  some  will  consider  tbe 
great  merit,  of  having  h^d  no  steady  principle  of 
chi|^  polity ;  shying  h^  courap  hy  pircumstaqoes. 
Somp  of  our  e^rly  Refonnprs  carried^their  ideas  of 
Christian  parity  quite  as  far  as  the  Quakers  do. 
Patrick  Hamilton,  the  first  martyr  of  the  Refor- 
mation, held,  that  qj^U  V'^^^  '^*^  woman  is  a 
prie^ ;  a  preo^d^nt  whidi  should  not  be  forgotten 
by  the  ^ree  Chim:h,  when  settling  the  question  of 
female  rights.  l((r.  Lyon  deals  some  shiOTfd  hits 
on  the  difference  between  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  Reformers  in  this  question  of  Christian  pfri^. 
The  account  of  qne  affair,  in  which  l^elville  carried 
matters  with  a  very  high  hand,  and  attempted  to 
qu^  a  n^jority  ^g^^nst  ^  $ide  which  (ie  favoorfd, 
by  insisting,  that  his  party's  votes,  ihough  mww  in 
number,  were  more  t0«t^A(y,-7-tho9e,  perkaps^  of 
more  "  prftyeiful  men"  I— i^  ^us  conclj^d^  in  ii/fi 
words  of  Spotswood— 
"  That  of  all  bmD)  iui<>«  fQold  worse  99iivn  parity,  and 
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loved  moN  to  Mmnuud,  than  tbe;  who  had  {nirodaeed 
it  into  the  ohnroh  I" 

Another  of  the  telling  hits  at  theoretical  jNiri^ 
Is  thus  bestowed— 

Oae  Sunday  in  this  year,  [1597,]  the  king  Trent  to  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Andrews,  to  hear  a  sermon  from  Mr. 
Jtobert  Wallace.  In  the  course  of  it,  the  preacher  ad- 
vanced something  wMch  clashed  with  the  king's  senti- 
ments on  a  point  tlien  at  issue  between  him  and  The  Pres- 
byterian ministers.  The  king  rose  and  eoniradicted  the 
preacher  before  the  whole  audience.  Andrew  Melville, 
who  was  present,  got  np  in  his  turn,  deflsnded  Wallace, 
and  Auply  reprimanded  James  for  his  nnseasonahle  in- 
t«sfH«Bee, "  thfeateaing  Urn  and  his  oovnsellors  with 
feaiflUJndgments,  if  (hey  repented  not."  Soon  after  this, 
a  slight  earthquake  oconrred  in  the  West  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  James  Melville  in  his  Diary,  where  he  tells 
the  above  story,  (p.  274,)  gravely  ascribes  the  earthquake 
to  God's  dispkasore  against  the  king  for  interrupting  the 
diseoune  of  his  servant  Mr.  Wallace,  which  he  compares 
to  Uzaah's  laying  hold  of  the  ark  of  Ciod  1  This  was  a 
strange  opinion  in  one  who  had  called  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  laity^ "  the  pride  of  papistry,  and 
aitoganey  of  the  Aavelinge."  Aecording  to  his  ovrn  piin- 
oipl^  the  king  had  as  good  a  right  to  lay  hold  of  the  aik 
•f  Ood,  as  Ilii.  Wallace. 

Many  readers  will  imagine  that  Presbyteries  are 
as  old  as  Preabyterianism,  or  even  as  the  New 
Testament.  They  were,  according  to  Mr.  Lyoiv 
alt(>getheraB  afterthought. 

OSIOIN  OP  PBESBTTEBIES. 

Doogha  [of  St.  Andrews]  was  goilty  of  some  ecclesi- 
astical irregularities  and  remissness  of  discipline,  and 
ne^cted  to  preach  as  often  as  the  General  Assembly 
thought  he  Mould  have  done  ;  "  so  that,  through  his 
feult,  the  exercise  of  St.  Andrews  was  like  to  decay." 
This  "  exercise  "  was  a  periodical  meeting  of  the  minis- 
ters and  elders  of  a  given  district,  for  the  infliction  of 
dtseipline  on  delinquents  ;  and  out  of  these  meetings  are 
supposed  to  have  arisen  the  presbyteriesj  which  were  as 
yet  unknown  in  Scotland. 

OJUOIM  OF  PAST  DATS. 

The.  next  year,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act 
in  these  words : — "  And  because  scholars  and  students 
give  great  scandal  and  offence  in  keeping  of  Yule  and 
other  superstitious  days,  it  is  nnanimoosly  concluded, 
and  hereby  ordered,  that  they,  being  found  guilty,  shall 
be  teverdy  'ckaAiteA  therefor,  by  their  masters,  &e." 
In  the  Beeords  of  the  Synod  of  Fife, "  obstinate  jiersons 
refiwing  to  work  on  Yule  day,"  are  ranked  with  ^  drink- 
ers and  swearers,"  and  commanded  to  be  censured 
accordingly.  Easter  day  was  required  to  be  observed 
as  a  rigid  faitt,  at  Aberdeen,  by  Andrew  Cant  and  his 
coao(iAtors,  who  even  sent  elders  to  search  the  private 
houses  to  see  that  no  meat  wa£  cooked.  And  about  th« 
same  time  was  introduced  the  practice  of  administering 
the  Lord's  Supper,  with  long  week-day  preparatory 
"  preachings,"  and  assistance  Srom  neighbouring  minia- 
ters,  to  the  neglect,  very  often,  of  their  own  parishes. 
The  objeet  seems  to  have  been,  to  depart  as  widely  as 
pos^le^in  everything,  from  the  practice  of  the  Choieh 
Catholic  for  the  first  fifteen  centqries  of  its  ezistenoe. 

lAT  VRBACalMQ. 

La7]M«aehiBg,  whatever  oonrse  the  Free  Chaioh 
mty  adopt,  was  not  only  allowed  but  recognised  and 
efyxmragti^'3  the  early  Scottish  Befonners,  who  laid 
down,  "That  at  the  public  meetings  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  any  qualified  person  to  intarpNt  S<n:^tnM. 
Of  wittdi  notion,  Mr.  Lyon  remarks^- 

This  notion,  of  the  priestly  ftinctions  being  perfbrmed 
by  any  one  who,  in  his  own  opinion,  or  that  of  others, 
iright  be  qoaUfled  for  the  work,  was  virtually  abolishing 
Ae  order  of  the  priesthood  ;  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
eonftision,  irregularity,  and  perpetual  change  which  after- 
wards prevailed  m  Scotland,  and  indeed  stfll  prevails,  on 
this  most  important  subject. 

Mr,  Lyon  does,  however,  admit  that  bis  own 


party  were  sometimes  in  the  wrong.  Of  one  stage 
of  the  Reformation,  he  remarks— 

Meantime,  the  reformers,  who  had  assumed  the  title 
of  "  The  Congregation  of  Christ,"  (most  of  whom  shared 
largely  in  the  plunder  of  the  church  after  the  Reforma- 
tion,) were  carrying  things  with  a  high  hand,  declaring 
themselves  to  be  the  only  true  Church  of  Crod,  and  de- 
nouncing their  opponents  as  "the  antichristian  members 
of  Satan,"  "  the  pestilent  prelates  and  their  shavelings," 
and  openly  avowing  that,  in  seeking  their  end,  &e^ 
would  employ  the  coSperation  of  government  when  it 
could  be  obtained,  but  that  they  would  utterly  disregard 
its  injunctions,  and  even  act  in  defiance  of  it,  whenever 
it  opposed  what  they  maintained  to  be  the  cause  of  truth. 

, But,  in  the  times  we  are  reviewing, 

errors  were  committed  on  all  sides,  and  both  parties 
seemed  ordained  by  Providence  to  punish  each  other  for 
their  sins.  "  Protestants  broke  through  all  restraints  of 
honour,  when  they  were  securing  liberty  and  reforma- 
tion ;  and  papists  equally  challenged  a  dispensation 
fixun  the  shackles  of  morality,  when  securing  religion 
and  the  church.  And  so,  knavery,  Protestant  and 
Popish^  was  licensed  to  walk  the  round  of  Christendom." 
The  primate  now  resorted  to  a  very  cruel  and  impolitio 
method  of  restraioing  the  new  opinions.  He  caused 
Walter  Mill,  an  aged  priest,  to  be  tried  and  burnt  at 
St.  Andrews  for  having  adopted  them.  This  was  in 
ISS8  ;  and  the  very  next  year,  the  cathedral  and  monas- 
teries were  destroyed  by  the  populace,  a  proof  that  this 
sanguinary  measure  defeated  its  own  object. 

"  Tht  dingiag  doum  of  the  Gathedrals"  is,  however, 
too  good  an  occasion  for  deserved  censure  to  be 
slipt  by  our  author;  and  it  is  eloquently  expatiated 
upon.  There  is  force  of  painting  in  the  account 
given  of  the  general  devastation,  which  Mr.  Lyon 
compares  to  the  atrocities  of  the  French  Jacobins; 
and  a  little  warmth  may  be  forgiven  in  the  histo- 
rian of  a  town  which  suffered  such  lamentable  di- 
lapidation as  St.  Andrews^  and  who  is,  moreover, 
aae  of  the  successors  of  the  "  rooks"  whose  nests 
were  so  recklessly  pulled  down. 

We  have  no  details  of  the  destruction  of  the  religious 
buildings  of  St.  Andrews  beyond  what  I  have  related  ; 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  ascertain,  in  particular,  how  long 
the  cathedral  took  to  be  reduced  to  its  present  state, — 
whether  it  were  the  work  of  days  or  of  years.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that,  the  very 
next  year,  [I559J  the  Protestant  leaders,  in  order  to 
testify  their  approbation  of  Bueh  outrages,  and  to  finish 
systematically  what  may  have  commenced  accidentally, 
passed  an  act  of  their  own  for  "  demolishing  cloystera 
and  abbey  churches,  such  as  were  not  yet  pulled  down ;" 
or,  as  Knox  in  his  "History"  expresses  it,  that  "all 
places  and  monumentis  of  idolatrie  should  be  destroyed." 
Then,  in  all  probability,  the  cathedral  would  be  reduced 

nearly  to  the  state  in  which  we  now  see  it. 

The  above-mentioned  order  for  the  demolition  of  the 
remaining  "  monumentis  of  idolatrie  "  was  intrusted  to 
the  most  zealous  of  the  refbrming  peers,  viz.,  the  Earls 
of  Argyle,  Airan,  and  Glenoaim  in  the  west  and  south, 
and  we  Prior  of  St.  Andrews  in  the  north.  "  Where- 
upon," says  Spotswood,  "  ensued  a  pitiful  vastation  of 
churches  and  church  buildings,  throughout  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  for  every  one  made  bold  to  put  to  his  hands ; 
the  meMier  sort  imitating  the  exan^le  of  the  greater. 
No  difierence  was  made  ;  but  all  churches  either  defiMied 
or  pulled  to  the  ground.  The  holy  vessels  and  whatso- 
ever else  they  could  make  gain  o^  as  timber,  lead,  and 
bells,  were  put  to  sale."  The  very  sepnktbes  of  the 
dead  were  not  SMred  ;  not  even  those  of  our  iinga  and 
queens  at  lona,  Dunfeimline,  Scons,  Melrose,  Arbioath, 
and  Holyrood  ;  so  that  there  was  not  one  left  entire  in 
Scotland.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  numerous  Utnearies 
and  MSS.  belonging  to  the  religious  houses  were,  for  the 
most  part,  burnt.  Charters  were  destroyed  by  those 
who  had  seized  on  the  temporalities  of  benefices,  in  the 
hope  of  their  being  more  secure  is  the  possession  of  what 
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they  noil  knew  hod  been  bequeathed  for  £u  different 
purposes ;  and  thus  a  large  proportion  of  the  bolls  of 
popes,  charters  of  kings,  noblemen,  and  prelates  ;  acts 
of  national  aud  diocesan  councils,  ancient  histories, 
registers,  and  chronicles,  were  swept  away  in  one 
general  destruction.  A  certain  number  of  these,  indeed, 
were  saved,  and  carried  oyer  to  France,  where  they 
were  deposited  in  the  Scots  College  at  Paris.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  many  of  them  experienced  the  same 
fate  ttom  the  French  Jacobins  in  1790  which  the  first 
had  experienced  {torn  the  Scotch  fanatics  in  lS60,~so 
opt  are  extremes  to  meet,  and  the  same  atrocities  to  be 
committed  by  men  holding  diametrically  opposite  prin- 
ciples ! 

KNOX's  PIBST  IDEAS  OF  CBUBCR  POUTT. 

It  was  Knox's  wish  to  appoint  over  the  Protestant 
itanctionaries,  twelve  superintendants  with  one  thousand 
marks  each,  and  a  proportionate  salary  to  the  inferior 
ministers  ;  but  this  was  thought  too  expensive  an  estab- 
lishment by  those  who  had  got  the  church  revenues  into 
their  hands,  aud  were  unwilling  to  part  with  them. 
The  Reformer  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  five  superintendants  at  reduced  incomes  ;  the  dis- 
trict of  Fife  and  Stratbeam  being  assigned  to  Wynram, 
and  Knox  himself  acting  as  overseer  of  the  whole,  though 
without  any  official  authority  or  distinguishing  title. 
These  appointments  on  the  part  of  the  reformers,  what- 
ever might  be  the  defects  inherent  in  them,  sufficiently 
prove  that  they  were  no  friends  to  that  system  of  parity 
which  their  suceessors  adopted ;  for  to  these  superinten- 
dants, as  moch,  and  in  some  respects  more,  power  was 
assigned  over  the  inferior  ministers  than  the  bishops 
themselves  exercised,  under  either  the  Papal  or  Episco- 
pal systems,  with  the  single  but  very  important  exception 
of  ordination,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
abolished  altogether.  Yet  so  true  was  Knox  to  his 
principle,  that  "  the  people  "  are  the  source  of  all  power, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  that  not  only  did  he  give 
the  General  Assembly  control  over  the  superintendants, 
but  even  the  elders  of  their  own  parish  churches  (for 
each  was  obliged  to  have  a  parish  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties)  were  authorized  to  call  them  to  account, 
and  censure  them,  whenever  they  saw,  or  thought  they 
saw,  reason  for  doing  so  I    Such  en  inoongmons  system 

as  this,  did  not,  and  could  not  last. 

The  leaders  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  establishment^ 
being  determined  to  depart  as  widely  as  possible  from 
the  pra«tice  of  the  Church  Catholic  for  the  preceding 
fifteen  hundred  years,  appointed  a  new  set  of  funotion- 
uries  for  its  government.  "Ministers,  exhorters,  and 
readers,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  nominated  by  Knox, 
as  the  fittest  persons  he  was  able  to  select  for  supplying 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  ;  but  these  two  last 
were  now  set  aside,  and  declared  to  be  "no  ordinary 
officers  in  the  Kirk  of  God;"  and  in  place  of  the 
Knoxian  priesthood,  these /our  orders  were  substituted : 
first,  the  pattor  whose  business  it  was  to  preach  and 
dispense  the  sacraments,  marry,  and  superintend  the 
congregation  generally  ;  second,  the  doctor,  who  was  to 
explain  texts  of  Scripture,  but  not  to  apply  them  ;  third, 
the  prtAyter  or  elder,  who  was  to  assist  pastors  in  their 
ministerial  duties  ;  and  fourth,  the  deacon,  who  was  to 
have  charge  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  congregation. 
And  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  more  fluctuations,  of 
which  there  had  already  been  too  many,  it  was  declared 
that  these  fonr  offices  "  ought  to  continue  perpetually  in 
the  Church,  as  necettary  for  the  government  and  polity 
of  the  same  ;  and  no  more  offices  ought  to  be  received 
or  suffered  in  the  true  Church  of  God,  established  by 
His  word.  They  little  foresaw  that,  within  fourteen 
short  years  from  this  time,  this  "perpetual  and  neces- 
sary" polity  would  be  set  aside  ;  and  that,  even  when 
Presbyterianism  came  to  be  a  second  time  established 
by  law,  two  of  the  above  orders  would  be  dropped  as 
superfluous— so  changeable  and  unsettled  do  men  be- 
come when  once  they  depart  ttom  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  primitive  ages  ! 

The  « imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  eldership,"  was 

^on }  but  It  is  easy  tp  ooncejve,  that  they  who  had  never 


themselves  received  any  ordination,  could  not  be.  is  s 
very  fit  state  to  impart  it ;  even  admitting  that  true 
presbyters  had  been  competent  to  ordain,  which  tbey 
were  not,  and  still  less  were  nomituU  ones.  Indeed,  it  in 
surprising  that  they  consented  to  adopt  the  empty  fora, 
considering  their  well-known  sentiments  on  the  subject. 
But  this  was  said  to  be  done  to  please  the  king,  who 
conceived  that  this  mode  of  indacting  ministen  into 
their  charges  would  give  additional  solemnity  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

It  is  indeed  surprising  that  so  many  "empty 
forms"  should  either  be  created  or  pertinaciously 

clung  to  by  all  new  sects. As  a  specimen  ot 

Mr.  Lyon's  nanstive  style,  we  select  two  passages, 
which  hare  besides  an  intrinsic  interest.  The  first 
he  designates  as  the  persecution  of  the  Tulchau 
Archbisliop  of  St.  Andrews,  Adamson. 

James  Melville  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Synod  which  met  at  St.  Andrews  in  the  month 
of  April,  and  of  which  James  Wilkie,  principal  of  St. 
Leonard's  college,  was  president.    "  'Die  archbidiop  sat 
by,"  says  Melville  in  his  Diary,  "with  a  great  pontifioa- 
lity  and  big  counteiuuiee."    He  then  proceeds  to  say 
how  ably  "he  refuted  the  human  and  deisilitk  bishopric," 
and  demonstrated  the  general  doctrine  that  the  ambitiim 
of  the  chief  rulers  in  the  Kirk  had  ever  brought  into  it 
all  kinds  of  corruptions  ;  "  and  lastly,"  he  says,  "coming 
in  particular  to  our  own  Kirk  of  Sootbuid,  I  tamed  to 
the  bishop,  sitting  at  my  elbow,  and  directing  my  gpeeck 
to  him  personally,  I  recounted  to  him  shortly  his  life, 
actions,  and  proceedings  against  the  Kiric  ;  taking  the 
assembly  to  witness,  and  his  own  conscience  before  God, 
if  he  was  not  an  evident  proof  and  example  of  that  doc- 
trine ;  whom,  being  a  minister  of  the  lUrk,  the  dngon 
had  so  stung  with  the  poison  and  venom  of  avarice  and 
ambition,  that,  swelling  exorbitantly  out  of  measure,  he 
threatened   the  wreck  and   destruction  of  the   whole 
body,  if  he  were  not  timeonsly  and  conrageonsly  cut  ofi^ 
This  particular  being  confirmed  and  cleared,  exhort^ion 
was  directed  to  the  assembly  to  play  the  chimigeon,  for 
preserving  of  the  body,  seeing  ilII  means  of  amendment 
had  been  long  since  used  npon  that  most  eormpt  and 
monstrous  member  ;  and  this  was  done  with  such  power 
of  the  Spirit  and  force  of  utterance  as  it  pleased  God 
to  f^imish  for  the  woric  he  had  in  hand."    What  an 
we  to  think  of  men  who  can  ascribe  their  own  vindictive 
humour  and  sectarian  partisanship  to  a  divine  influence  I 
According  to  this  writer's  testimony,  the  nnhappy  bbhop, 
after  the  foregoing  rebuke  was  "  so  dashed  and  struck 
with  terror,  that  he  could  scarcely  sit,  and  still  lets 
stand  npon  his  feet."     But  not  to  dwell  npon  these 
details,  let  it  be  sufficient  to  say,  that   Adamson  at 
first  refiised  to  answer  to  the  above  accusations,  alleg- 
ing it  was  rathw  his  prerogative  to  judge  his  aconsers 
than  theirs  to  judge  him.    But  after  being  repeatedly 
summoned,  he  gave   in  objections   to  their  procedure 
and,  at  the  same  time,  answers  to  the  charges  bron^t 
against  him.    He  objected,  among  other  things,  that  the 
two  Melvilles,  and  the  Master  of  Lindsay  who  was  their 
coadjutor, were  his  personal  enemies,and  ongfat  not,tlieie- 
fore,  to  be  permitted  to  sit  as  bis  judges  ;  but  the  Synod 
allowed  them  to  retain  their  seats,  after  they  had  clear- 
ed themselves  of  malice  in  the  customary  way.    This 
brought  on  an  altercation  between  James  Melville  and 
the  archbishop,  in  the  course  of  which  the  former  called 
the  latter  an  unclean  beast,  a  monster,  a  liar,  and  a  blas- 
phemer, and,  among  other  opprobrious  epithets,  "an 
asserter  of  liberty  of  conscience."    A  majority  of  two 
only  voted  for  the  archbishop's  excommunication,  which 
made  the  Moderator  ashamed  topronoonce  it ;  "  i^en- 
npon,"  says  Spotswood, "  a  yonng  fellow  of  the  name  of 
Hunter,  liter  a  number  of  members  had  begun  to  leave 
the  house,  vrilled  them  to  stay,  professing  that  he  was 
Komed  by  the  Spirit  to  pronounce  the  sentence  :  and  so, 
ascending  the  chair,  he  read  the  same  out  of  the  book,  a 
few  only  remaining  as  witnesses."    This  conduct  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Synod,  even  Dr.  M'Crie  admits,  wag  "preci- 
pitate and  irregular." 
fbia  warning  of  the  Spirit,  thi?  diipct  or  Jn«>l|ed 
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knowledge  of  tht  mind  of  Christ,  did  not  perish 
with  the  "young  fellow  named  Hunter."  It  has 
been  one  of  the  most  potent  weapons,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  disgusting  and  pre- 
Bumptnona  of  the  many  assumptions  of  some  per- 
sons of  our  own  time. — ^But  there  were  more  loarn- 
ings  of  the  ^rit :  for  next  day, 

"  A  person  of  the  name  of  Cunningliam  came  to  church 
during  divine  service,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  arch- 
bishop's servants,  and,  ascending  the  reader's  desk,  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  excommunication  against  Mr.  Mel- 
Tille  himself,  and  others  of  the  ministers  of  Fife  who  had 
been  most  violent  in  the  cause."  Such  were  the  disgrace- 
ful proceedings  which  arose  out  of  this  false  position  in 
which  the  kirk  had  placed  itself,  by  the  novel  and  un- 
canonical  nature  of  its  constitution,  and  the  insubordi- 
nate behaviour  of  its  nunisters.  It  is  right  to  add,  that 
the  General  Assembly  afterwards  absolved  Adamson 
from  his  excommunication  ;  but  under  a  protest  from 
Andrew  Melville  and  the  above-mentioned  Hunter,  who 
allowed  their  vindictive  feeUngs  so  far  to  get  the  better 
of  them  as  to  declare,  that  "they  still  held  him  as  one 
justly  delivered  to  Satan,  notwithstanding  his  absolu- 
tion." 

JENNY  OEDDES. 

Our  next  extract  relates  to  a  person,  who,  what- 
ever Mr.  Garment  orMr.  Macalister  may  think  of  Dr. 
BuiTis'  heresy,  did  prove  that  a  woman  may  have 
a  voice  in  the  C3inrch,  and  that  to  some  purpose. 

The  royal  proclamation  directed  that  the  new  Liturgy 
should  be  used  in  all  the  churches  of  Edinburgh  on  Easter 
day,  1637  ;  but  owing  to  some  unforeseen  delay,  this  was 
not  carried  into  effect  till  the  23d  of  July  foUowing. 
Meanwhile,  the  leaders  of  the  puritanical  democracy  had 
been  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  its  reception  ;  wid  concerted  their  measures  so 
skilfully,  that  success  was  almost  certain  to  attend  them. 
Messrs.  Henderson,  Dickson,  and  Cant,  Lord  Balmerino, 
Sir  Thomas  Hope,  and  Johnston  of  Warriston,  held  a 
private  meeting  in  Edinburgh  with  "  certain  matrons  and 
serving  women."    These  last  were  instructed  to    give 
the  first  aftont  to  the  book,  and  were  assured  that  men 
would  afterwards  take  the  bustoess  out  of  their  hands. 
Having  thus  laid  the  tram,  they  withdrew  to  a  conve- 
nient distance  to  await  the  explosion.    When  the  Sun- 
day came,  and  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh  had  proceeded 
hut  a  few  mmutes  with  the  service,  he  was  suddenly 
sainted  by  the  "  matrons  and  serving  women  "  with  such 
indecent  and  abusive  epithets  as  «  ye  devil  s  gett ! 
[child],  and  «  ane  of  a  witch's  breeding."    After  nume- 
rous expressions  of  this  kind  had  been  poured  forth,  a 
woman  named  Janet  Geddes,  hearing  the  dean  announce 
the  Collect  for  the  day,  exclaimed, "  Deil  colic  the  wame 
[belly]  o'  ye  !"  and  aimed  at  his  head  the  small  move- 
able folding-stool  on  which  she  had  been  silting.    A 
young  man  happening  to  respond  the  "  Amen  "  somewhat 
audibly  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  prayers;  a  "matron" 
who  sat  near  him,  turned  quickly  round,  and,  after  heat- 
ing both  his  cheeks  vrith  the  weight  of  her  hands,  thus 
shot  forth  the  thunderbolt  of  her  passion:  "  False  thief  1 
is  there  nae  ither  part  of  the  kirk  to  sing  your  mass  in, 
but  ye  maun  sing  it  at  my  log  V  [ear].    In  the  midst  of 
this  tumult, Dr.  Lindsay,  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh.monnt- 
ed  the  pulpit,  and  tried  to  recall  the  unruly  mob  to  a 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  holy  place  in  which  they 
were  assembled ;  but  his  efforts  were  fruiUess.    The 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  his  capacity  both  of  pri- 
mate and  chancellor,  then  rose  up  in  his  gallery,  and 
attempted  to  address  the  people,  but  with  as  little  suc- 
cess.   At  length  the  magistrates  interfered,  and  eventu- 
ally succeeded  in  clearing  the  cathedral  of  the  rioters 
But  when  the  doors  were  closed,  and  the  service  had 
once  more  commenced,  they  attacked  the  windows  vnth 
stones,  and  kept  up  such  a  loud  and  mcessant  howl 
around  the  walls,  as  effectually  interrupted  the  devotions 
of  the  worshippers.    After  the  service  was  over,  the 
bishop  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  reaching  his  home  in 
safety,  and  could  not  have  done  so  bu{  th»t  »  nobleman 


gave  him  shelter  in  his  carriage.  A  woman  who  was 
near  him  exclaimed  "  Fy,  if  I  could  get  the  thrapple 
[windpipe]  out  of  him  ;"  to  whom  another  responded, 
"Though  ye  got  your  desire,  perchance  anither  waur 
nor  him  micht  come  in  his  room  ;"  on  which  the  first  re- 
joined, "  Na,  oa ;  after  Cardinal  Beaton  was  «tt«itt,  there 
never  was  anither  cardinal  in  Scotland  sinsyne  [since]  ; 
and  if  that  fa^  Judas  were  now  stickit,  scarce  ony  ane 
durst  hazard^  come  after  him."  Singular  as  it  may 
seem,  the  contemporary  but  anonymous  relator  of  these 
anecdotes  tells  them  to  the  women's  jiraite,  and  thus 
vrinds  up  his  nanative  :— "  These  speeches,  I  persuade 
myself,  proceeded  not  iiom  any  particular  revenge  or  in- 
veterate malice  which  could  be  conceived  against  the 
bishop's  person,  but  only  from  a  zeal  to  Ood's  glory  where- 
vHh  their  heart  wat  burnt  up."  The  character  of  these 
women  was,  no  doubt,  worthy  of  their  cause  ;  nor  is  other 
comment  on  their  behaviour  necessary,  except  what  is 
expressed  by  Baillie  himself,  who,  though  their  general 
vindicator,  is  honest  enough  at  times  to  speak  out  his 
mind  : — "  I  think,"  he  says, "  our  people  were  possessed 
with  a  bloody  detil,  far  above  anything  I  could  have  ima- 
gined though  the  mass  in  Latin  could  have  been  pre- 
sented." 

THE  NATIONAL  COVENANT. 

As  there  are  at  present  whispers  of  the  renewal 
if  not  of  this,  then  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, the  following  passage  may  interest  some  of 
our  readers : — 

The  same  object  they  farther  promoted  by  means  of  a 
National  Covenant  which  they  caused  to  be  drawn  up, 
by  which  they  bound  the  subscribers,  by  the  most  so- 
lemn obligation  of  religion,  to  persevere  at  all  hazards    . 
in  the  cause  they  had  undertaken.     I  shall  not  describe 
the  nature  of  this  bond,  farther  than  by  quoting  the  re- 
mark of  Dr  Cook,  the  most  candid  of  the  Presbyterian 
historians,  who  says  of  it  that, "  it  places  beyond  a  doubt 
the  determination  of  those  by  whom  it  was  framed,  to 
defy  even  the  king  himself,  in  attaining  the  object  which 
it  was  meant  to  serve."    Yet,  snoh  was  the  excited  state 
of  the  country  at  the  time,  that  it  met  with  a  reception 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  supporters  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  they  did  not  scruple  to  ascribe  to  "a 
remarkable  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit."    Nearly  every 
nobleman  in  Scotland  signed  it  ;  and  the  civil  authorities 
in  most  of  the  great  towns  submitted  to  its  requirements. 
Many,  indeed  most,  of  the  clergy  in  the  rural  parishes 
and  in  the  universities  objected  to  it ;  but  their  objec- 
tions were  silenced  by  threats,  or  drowned  by  clamour. 
The  Professors  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow  published 
reasons  against  it ;  and  at  Aberdeen,  it  experienced  so 
determined  an  opposition,  that  the  sword  of  the  Earl  of 
Montrose,  and  the  eloquence  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  Cant, 
and  Dickson,  wore  put  in  requisition  to  bring  the  doctors 
of  that  learned  university  to  reason  ;  but  with  so  little 
effect,  that  when  they  could  neither  subdue  their  courage, 
nor  refute  their  arguments,  they  compelled  them  to  quit 
the  country,  and  seek  refuge  on  the  Continent.    The 
three  above-mentioned  divines  would  have  given  up  the 
loyal  city  to  be  sacked  by  the  covenanting  soldiery  ;  but 
they  were  diverted  from  their  savage  purpose  by  Mon- 
trose, who  was  at  this  time  beginning  to  discover  the 
true  character  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  incauti- 
ously connected  himself. 

One-sided,  anti-M'Crie,  nay,  strongly  prejudiced 
as  our  historian  is,  the  unchristian  violence  of  the 
ministers,  and  some  of  the  small  intrigues  and  pious 
frauds  of  the  lay-leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party, 
which  time  has  revealed,  give  bnt  too  much  occa- 
sion to  the  enemy.  If  there  be  any  one  of  the  leaders 
whom  hedislikes  more  than  another  amongthelaity, 
it  is  the  Regent  Murray,  or,  perhaps,  Johnston  of 
Warriston.  The  "coarse  invective"  of  Knox, which 
he  condemns,  we  can  only  defend  upon  the  a^om' 
with  which  we  set  out,  "that  revolutions,"  according 
to  the  witty  Frenchman,  "  are  not  made  with  rose- 


w»ter,"    It  is  quit*  true,  jt  is  indeed  erophatjcalljr 
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true,  that  "a  Christian  should  never'allow  himself  to 
be  outdone  in  good  manners,"  much  more  in  what 
is  meeli:  and  gentle,  if  it  may  not  be  gentltmanJj/ 
feeUng.  And  it  ia  no  less  true,  that  the  fiery  i^d 
violent  ebullitiona  of  these  cealous  reformers  are 
mainly  ohaigeable  upon  the  indiridnals,  and  not 
opon  Uie  age  which  they  aspired  to  lead  and  direct; 
and  to  which,  therefore,  they  should  hare  shown  a 
better  example  in  the  government  of  the  tongue  and 
the  pes.  A  still  worse  fault  of  the  early  reformer^ 
wasa  narrow  and  a  persecuting  ntiiit ;  which,  in  oom- 
n)on  candour,  none  of  those  who  hare  the  greatest 
c^use  to  bless  and  glory  in  their  work  can  venture 
to  detvnd  ;  any  more  than  another  malignant  and 
deeided,  if  lesser  en«r,  which  is  thus  alluded  to : 

It  was  one  of  the  unhappy  characteristics  of  that  age, 
(hat  ih»  pnlpit,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  religions  in- 
stmction,  was  often  made  tlie  veUole  of  local  controver- 
sies and  defitmatory  personalities. 

Instances  of  this  are  given.  The  good  sense 
and  good  taste  of  the  present  age  has  corrected 
or  restrained  this  abuse  of  the  pulpit.  If  any 
modem  preacher  were  to  attack  even  ''flagrant 
vice^"  overlooked  by  those  in  authority,  in  a 
personal  way,  he  would  very  soon,  notwithstand- 
ing the  example  of  Melville,  find  but  a  thin  audience 
to  profit  by  his  exhortations.  It  ia  only  daring 
periods  like  the  present,  of  fierce  religious  party- 
strife,  that  such  improprieties  could  be  tolerated 
«Teil  on  the  platform. 

From  the  records  of  (he  General  Assembly,  Mr. 
Lyon  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  state  of  morals 
during  ^is  period.  Some  of  these  illustrative 
*;xlraot8  from  Presbyterial  records  refer  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Kirk, — which  then  intermeddled  in 
many  minor  affairs  that  would  now  be  laughed  at ; 
and  to  the  deaiings  with  witches.  Knox  is  himself 
accused  of  having  been  a  party  to  the  burning  of  a 
witch  i  which,  however,  we  think  rather  assumed 
thaa  proved,  though  he  seems  to  have  had  one  of 
them  arraigned  before  him  in  church.  The  R^ent 
Murray  is  accused  of  being  a  wholesale  burner  of 
po<ff  old  women,  probably  because  he  allowed  the 
ftw  *'-  to  take  its  course ; '  but  when  Mr.  Lyon  in- 
qaivesifitis  not  as  wicked  to  bum  harmless  old  wo- 
men for  witchcraft  as  to  bum  people  for  heresy,  we 
havf  no  answer  ready,  save  that  one  crime  will 
not  extenuate  another.  We  may,  however,  say, 
(hat  in  the  carious  story  printed  by  Mr.  Lyon  from 
(he  records  of  the  St.  Andrews  and  Cupar  Pres- 
byteries— those  immortal  Presbyteries !— by  the 
Jfibotifori  Clu^  the  worthy  magistrates  of  the 
latter  tow9  showecl  tea  times  the  good  sense  and 
Christian  feeling  of  their  spiritual  teachers;  who 
woaU  have  enforced  their  authority  in  torturing, 
maiming,  and  perhaps  at  last  bummg,  a  certain 
poo>  Elapel  Sei^  because  a  half-mad  or  half-drunk 
tailor  had  taken  a  q>ite  at  her.  The  tale  is  too 
long  for  us,  but  too  good  and  characteristic  to  be 
(otaHy  omitted ;  and  it  besides  gives  another  aspect 
«#  (he  soil  of  entertainment  and  edification  too, 
to  be  fbuBd  in  this  racy  History  of  S(.  Andrews. 

One  Andrew  Patiiok,  a  tailor,  ooaiing  home  late  one 
ly^  4om  titfi  oonn^  in  March  1649,  near  Cnpar,  and 
half   dnnl'  lur  bia  own  confession,   "saw  seven  or 

eight  women  dancing,  with  a  meilcle  man  in  the  midst     ..,,,, 
oAhem,  who  did  wear  towards  him  till  thoy  came  to    «»«»e  will  produce  a  Ti<»ent  tenmm<^  tmoag  the 
»  UtUe  )»eb,  into  which  they  put  him  np  till  the  shoulder  >  polemical  critics. 


blaids."    Among  these  women  was  Elspei  Seiih,  who 
had  been  previously  suspected  of  witchciait.     .    .    . 

.  .  .  The  above  Andrew  Patrick,  and  witnesses 
from  all  qnarten,  were  examined  and  reSxamined  at 
diffennt  times,  with  a  view  to  elicit  proob  at  Elqpet^ 
dealings  witii  the  devil.  Andrew,  being  asked  if  he  had 
any  other  proofs  of  her  guilt,  answered,  "Uiat  one  morn- 
ing he  saw  her  in  the  country,  and  he  had  a  little  dog 
who  barked  despitefblly  at  her.  She  desired  him  to  stay 
the  dog.  He  answered,  I  would  it  wonld  worry  yon. 
Therei^r  the  dog  never  eated."  This  anecdote  sImiws 
clearly  that  Andrew  had  a  spite  against  Elspet,  which 
should  have  caused  his  accusation  of  her  to  be  dis- 
credited. 

The  affair  now  looked  so  serious  that  the  Synod  of 
Fife,  backing  the  Presbytery  against  the  rebellious 
magistrates,  took  it  np,  and  troja  aU  the  pulpits 
within  the  bounds,  evidence  was  invited  against 
miserable  Elspet  Seith ;  and  found,  as  might  have 
been  expected. 

One  of  these  informeia  was  Jeaq  Bmise.  She  stated, 
that  EUspet  one  day  said  to  her  sister,  "  Is  your  cow 
calfed  I"  to  which  the  girl  replied, "  Know  ye  not  that 
onroowis  calfed  I"  Elspet  remarked,  "Thero  is  milk 
be-west  and  milk-be  east,  and  ale  in  David  Stennous' 
bonse,  and  a  hungry  lieart  can  get  nane  of  it.  The  deH 
pvt  his  foot  amang  it."  The  cow  soon  after  lost  its  ap- 
petite ;  upon  wliich  they  applied  to  Elspet  to  cure  it, 
which  she  did  by  giving  it  some  seeds.  «  And  the  said 
Jean  Bmise  affinns  that  Elspet  went  in  to  see  the 
eew,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  its  bad,  and  sud,  I«inby, 
lamby,  yell  be  weel  easugh ;  and  ftom  that  time  the  eow 
aaended." 

The  Presbytery— jnercifnl  Presbytery !— would 
now  have  had  the  magistrates  to  **  put  Elspet  in  a 
close  prison,  toie  of  her  iand,  and  watch  her  at 
her  own  expense ; "  the  ma^trates  thought  to  com- 
promise matters  by  putting  Elspet  in  the  ihieaei 
hok  ;  but  this  wonld  not  satisfy  her  leverend  per- 
secutors, who  applied  to  the  Committee  of  Estates 
to  cause  the  town  of  Cupar  concur  in  trying  and 
watching  the  alleged  witch.  The  (own  rationally 
persisted  in  opposition ;  which  was  right  q>iri(ed  and 
rather  surprising,  too,  when  the  times  are  taken 
into  view.  The  Presbj-tery  were  left  in  the  lurch 
atlast,and  Elqtet  Seith,  we  hope,  escaped  theirclaws. 
In  the  very  sameyear  that  the  Westminster  Assembly 
was  held,  1643,  we  find  deputations  of  "  the  Mode- 
ratorand  another"  sent  tram  Presbyteries  to  witness 
the  examination  or  the  bumingof  witches ;  and  a  man 
brought  under  church  censure,  "to  abide  what  pen- 
ance the  Eark-session  should  decree,"  becauaehe  had 
ridden  on  a  Stmday  to  try  to  persuade  Lord  Borgli- 
ley  to  release  one  Margaret  Balfour,  suspected  of 
witchicrafi.  Now  we  conceive  it  right  and  even 
laudable  in  Mr.  Lyon  to  set  forth  all  these  things, 
and  many  more  of  the  same  sort,  and  especiallyatthis 
particular  time ;  though  we  could  have  wished,  and 
have  deemed  it  but  fair,  to  see  some  of  the  good  as 
well  as  a/;  the  evil  of  our  "  Scottish  Worthks." 

But  we  cannot^  perhaps,  expect  Mr.  Lyon  to 
show  us  what  he  is  not  able  to  perceive  himself. 
It  might  make  "  the  angels  weep  "  and  the  imps 
grin,  to  find  Mr.  Lyon  so  frequently,  and  not  un- 
justly, deuoanoing  those  Presbyterian  writet%  who, 
in  the  calamities  of  "the  pii^atiste,"  see  nothiBg  but 
"  God's  judgments"  and  awfhl  retribution,  fidling 

himself  continually  into  the  self-same  error. 

For  the  present,  we  take  leave  of  a  work  which  w« 
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yfmt  h  Repeal?  Vtwt  it  m«aa  8«pu»tion? 
Is  iC  synonymous  with  diemembetmtnt  ? 

T)ie  Q^pMlera  deny  that  it  has  any  guch  m«an- 
i|>gt  or  19  ftanght  vith  any  euch  consequenoe. 
Bui  witbttttt  qoestioning  their  sinoerity,  there  i» 
much  reason  to  app.r^end,  that  if  the  Unicm 
•watf  diswived,  a|id  an  independent  Parliament 
^■tfbll^ed  in  College  Green,  the  t^o  nation* 
^ould  apon  cea$e  to  gq  aiong,  paribtu  legibm  mider 
one  ypkfu  Distinct  and  incompatihl«  interests 
would  i^ri^  )>et)¥een  them.  Upon  these,  oon^ict- 
ing  measures  of  legislation  woH^d  he  founded, 
a^  flferpppon  dissepsipns  follow,  which  would, 
most  pfpbahiy,  i^**^  to  b^ws  or  separation. 

V(^  4??^  \l\e  elements  of  international  jealousy 
mingling  irith  th^  reiy  first  principles  of  the  pre- 
aent  movement.  Appng  the  promised  firuite  held 
forth  to  eqgjige  the  peoj^  in  pursuit  of  this  object, 
the  first  uul  most  captivating  to  an  Irisl^inan's 
imagination,  ii  the  assnrance  of  a  revival  of  trade 
aia4  manu&cturofu  Before  the  XJnion,  our  country 
is  9aid  to  have  flourished  in  commercial  proqierity, 
%nd  abounded  in  means  of  employing  and  reward- 
ti)g  indostiy,  frliich  exist  no  longer ;  and  it  is  pre- 
tended that  nothing  b  now  wanted,  in  order  to 
restore  that  state  of  things,  but  to  have  "  Ireland 
|or  thQ  Irish." 

This  phrase  of  "  Ireland  for  the  Irish^'  signifiea, 
|n  a  commercial  sense,  eiKbuive  dealing  on  a  na- 
tional scale,  with  a  return  to  the  old  system  of 
baiiiitieB  and  prohibitiona,  to  ensure  it.  For  as  to 
toy  fot^rior  influence  affecting  our  trade  or  mann- 
laeturet^  beyond  that  of  fair  and  equal  competi- 
\fffa,  \ni  ha^e  Ireland  to  onraelves  already.  There 
•Bp  00  XMtrictions  arising  out  of  our  eonnexiou 
with  Great  Britain,  to  dbacic  the  free  course  of 
pymmemial  enterprise.  No  laws  impede  it ;  no 
(veaties  of  partial  operation,  as  regards  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdon^  interrupt  it.  We  stand 
fin  a  patSeot  equality  with  all  our  fellow-subjects 
ia  tUs  sespect ;  and  we  poesess  many  advantages, 
of  which  we  are  even  prone  to  boast,  peculiar  to 
«W  poritipo,  and  to  the  favourable  nature  of  our 
toil  and  climate.  We  exult  in  our  great  and  gen- 
•rally-diffuBed  water  power,  rendering  us  inde- 
pendent of  steam;  in  the  fiacility  of  intercourse 
with  foreign  countries,  no  part  of  our  territory 
being  fil^  miles  distant  &om  a  good  sea-port ; 
in  the  noble  provision  we  possess  for  internal 
traffic,  by  oar  rivers,^— one  of  which  alone  ("  The 
vighty  Shannon")  is  navigable  by  steam-vessels, 
tarough  IfiD  miles  of  its  course,  touching  upon 
•rexy  one  of  the  four  provinces^  and  connecting 
the  very  heart  of  the  country  ^th  the  Ocean  be- 
low Limerick,  and  with  the  British  Channel  by 
me^na  of  the  Dublin  canals,  which  run  into  it. 
Add  to  these  otrcumstanoes,  ao  favourable  to  trade^ 
the  nheapnwas  and  abundance  of  food,  of  labour, 
tad  of  boiling  materiala,  and  oar  exemption  from 
many  grinding  taxes  and  impositions  which  op- 
press pur  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain.  Such 
saperiorities  shoxild  make  us  formidable  competi- 
t^  to  the  English  in  tlieir  own  markets,  and  their 


luastexs  pertainly  in  our^.  But  Ireland  is  not  a 
manufacturing  copntry.  3he  is  undersold  at  her 
own  doors  by  the  flnglish  and  the  Scotch. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  Many  allege,  our 
social  miseries,  and  the  consequent  insecurity  of 
property,  which  deters  capitidists  from  coming 
amongst  m.  That  is  an  ill-grounded  fear :  for 
property  inrested  in  trade  or  mannfaptures  is  pe> 
onliarly  respected  in  all  parts  of  Ireland.  But 
such  an  apprebensipn  exists ;  and  the  wild  talk  in 
which  some  of  our  public  men  indulge,  tends  in  no 
degree  to  allay  it. 

This  cause,  however,  «f  th^  depresuon  of  our 
manufacturing  interest  if  not  mentioned  in  "  The 
Bepealer'a  Catechism."  They  hold  that  industry 
languishes  for  want  of  "  protection ;"  and  the  first 
use  which  is  proposed  to  be  made  of  a  domestic 
Parliament,  is  to  pass  prohibitory  laws,  giving  an 
undue  preference  to  the  home-made  article  over 
that  which  is  manufactured  in  England.  By  un> 
due  preference,  I  mean  a  preference  not  due  to  its 
intrinsic  or  comparative  value.  Very  lately,  Mr. 
Q'Coimell  quoted,  with  approbation,  ^e  whimsical 
maxim  of  Dean  Swift,  that  we  shoiJd  bum  every- 
thing which  comes  ftom  England,  except  the  coeds. 

In  this  manner  b  the  woollen  manufacture  of 
Ireland,  which  the  partial  taxation  of  William  the 
Third  destroyed,  to  he  resuscitated  by  a  like  in- 
justice. A  domestic  market  b  to  be  forced,  by 
shutting  oat  the  goods  of  Yorkshire,  and  compelling 
us  to  take  coarse  and  inferior  cloth  at  a  higher 
price  than  we  now  pay  for  the  best.  The  silk- 
looms  in  The  Liberfy  are  to  be  set  in  motion  again 
by  the  same  enlarged  spirit  of  legislation;  and 
they  woold  even  guard  the  Irish  fisheries  with 
bounties  and  jffotections,  driving  away  the  Cornish, 
and  Scotch,  and  Manx  fishers  from  our  coast. 

Such  measures  would,  of  course,  provoke  re- 
prisab;  and  the  differences  so  generated  would 
lead  to  more  serious  ones,  as  to  our  contributions 
to  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  A  small  pretext 
woTild  suffice  to  make  us  reftise  our  subsidies, 
whether  they  were  demanded  in  the  shape  of  ex- 
cise, of  customs,  or  of  direct  taxation;  and  the  end 
would  certainly  be  an  appeal  to  force,  or  a  mutual 
separation. 

At  the  great  meeting  of  the  Ifith  of  August,  on 
Tara  HiU^  Mr.  O'Connell  made  a  very  distinct 
pnmouitcemfttit  as  to  the  share  which  Ireland  will 
take  upon  herself  of  the  burden  of  the  National 
Debt.  Having  stated  that  at  the  period  of  the 
Union,  Ireland  owed  only  twenty  millions,  and 
England  four  hundred  and  forty-six  millions,  he 
proceeds: — 

"  I  may  be  permitted  to  direct  your  attention  to 
thb  very  obviooa  fact,  that  whereas  England  has 
only  doubled  her  debt  sinoe  the  passing  of  the 
Union,  the  increasfi  of  the  National  Debt  pf  Ire- 
land during  the  same  period  oannnt,  with  justice, 
be  estimated  on  a  diffierent  ratio ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, Ireland,  at  the  very  highest  calculation, 
cannot,  in  reality,  and  as  of  her  own  account,  owe 
a  larger  sum  than  forty  miUioos.    And  I  will  tell 
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you,  my  friends,  that  never  will  we  consent  to  pay  one 
shilling  more  of  a  National  Debt  than  that.  I  say  it 
in  the  name,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  nation." 

But  long  eie  these  pregnant  g^iuds  of  quarrel 
were  matured,  we  should  be  in  a  state  of  civil 
tumult  and  disorder  amongst  ourselves.  Our  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  would  scarcely  agree  on  any 
one  point  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy.  They 
would  fight,  lans  itttermimony  like  Kilkenny  cats, 
as  long  as  the  same  roof  covered  them.  There  u 
not  a  single  principle  of  amalgamation  between 
them.  Aa  Irish  House  of  Commons,  elected  by 
the  free  choice  of  the  people  upon  a  comprehen- 
sive franchise,  would  be  essentially  democratic. 
The  House  of  Lords,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
composed  of  the  most  unreasoning,  the  most  un- 
teachable,  and  the  most  intractable  aristocracy  in 
the  world.  You  may  judge  of  the  antagonist  in- 
gredients of  such  a  legislature,  by  arraying  in 
your  mind's  eye  the  Lords  Londonderry,  West- 
meath,  Roden,  Glengall,  and  Charleville,  on  the 
one  part,  against  O'Connell  and  his  sons,  with 
Steele,  Dillon  Browne,  Pat  Lalor,  the  Ffrenches, 
and  Henry  Grattan,  on  the  other.  These  men  are 
fair  samples  of  their  respective  classes  ;  and 
just  imagine  what  a  melee  we  should  have,  when 
they  came  to  deUberate  on  the  land-tenure  ques- 
tion, or  to  dispose  of  the  church  property.  The 
Commons  would  consent  to  no  compromise,  nor 
accept  any  "  instalment."  The  Lords  would  listen 
to  no  argument,  nor  yield  to  the  most  cogent 
necessity.  The  Commons  would  appeal  to  the 
people ;  the  Lords  would  sit  on,  in  irresponsible 
dignity,  like  the  old  Romans  in  the  forum,  while 
the  fierce  democracy  thundered  at  their  gates  ;  and 
there  they  would  brandish  their  toy-sceptres  until, 
some  fine  morning,  the  mde  Irishty  would  pluck 
them  by  the  beard,  and  throw  that  sacred  and  in- 
violable institution,  an  hereditary  chamber,  out  at 
the  windows. 

Wesometimeshear  pretty  allosionstothe  "golden 
link  of  the  crown,"  as  a  talisman  endued  with  sove- 
reign virtue  to  unite  all  the  jarring  parts  of  our  pro- 
posed constitution  in  harmony  and  order.  But  what 
with  our  inevitable  family  squabbles  at  home,  and 
our  inevitable  conflicts  with  Great  Britain  on  points 
of  international  interest,  it  is  doubtful  how  long  we 
should 

"dwell 
In  the  power  of  that  spell." 

Our  loyalty  to  the  throne,  founded,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  gratitude  and  attachment  to  the  per- 
son of  the  reigning  monarch,  is  as  yet  without 
taint  or  suspicion.  But  she,  like  Alexander  of 
Russia,  is  "  only  a  happy  accident."  If  a  "  new 
king  should  arise,  whicii  knew  not  Joseph,"  some 
prince  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  with  more  of  an 
uncle' t  spirit  towards  Ireland,  than  of  that  which 
animates  our  good  and  gracious  queen, — where 
would  be  the  irrupta  copula  then  ?     It  is  not  plea- 


sant, nor  perhaps  decorous,  to  speculate  on  such 
events ;  but  in  tlie  uncertainty  of  human  afiklrs, 
the  peace  and  preservation  of  a  great  and  populous 
kingdom  should  be  maintained  perfectly  indepoi- 
dent  of  any  mortal  contingency. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  Ireland,  more 
than  any  other  country,  at  this  moment  wants  re- 
pose, instead  of  being  plunged  into  a  new  aea  of 
troubles,  I  am  not  a  Repealer.    No — 

«  Eogland,  with  all  thy  faalU,  I  love  thee  still  f 
and  since  it  were  vain  and  childish  to  expect  that 
Ireland  can  stand  alone  in  this  jostling  world,  to 
Thee,  of  all  other  nations,  it  is  most  meet  and  na- 
tural that  she  should  cling  and  be  united  in  a  per- 
manent and  stable  bond. 

If,  as  I  believe,  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  must  be 
followed  by  a  separation  from  Great  Britain — and 
that  separation,  Ln  the  nature  of  things,  can  only 
lead  to  a  change  of  masters — ^letus  rather  strive  for 
an  equality  with  our  present  rulers :  a  strug^e 
which  is  neither  hopeless  nor — if  we  were  but 
united  among  ourselves — very  difficult.  But  in 
any  case  let  us  abjure  French  sympathy,  which, 
like  every  other  aspect  of  French  policy,  looks 
only  to  the  aggrandizement  of  France,  indifferent 
to  the  happiness  or  peace  of  all  the  world  besides. 
And  let  us  eschew  Breeder  Jonathan,  with  his 
knotted  cartwhip,  and  hypocritical  zeal  for  the 
freedom  of  the  human  race.  I  do  not  call  him  a 
"  yellow  miscreant "  as  Mr.  O'Connell  did  some 
three  years  ago  ;  nevertheless,  give  us  any  other 
alliance;  even  a  Nation  of  Shopkeeper*  before  a 
Nation  of  Bepudiators. 

But  whilst  we  admit  that  a  rupture  with  Edig- 
land,  aggravated  by  the  misery  and  horror  of  in- 
testine convulsion,  would  follow  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  are  we,  on  that  account,  to  adopt  Sir  James 
Graham's  flippant  proposition,  that,  as  the  ques- 
tion tends  to  war,  it  u  better  to  bring  it  to  that 
issue  at  once,  than  to  wait  till  the  movement  party 
shall  be  better  prepared  to  meet  it  ?  The  member 
for  Kildare,  More  O'Ferrall,  with  the  manly  but 
prudent  and  guarded  sincerity  which  renders  him 
so  valuable  a  public  man,  has  answered  the  Home 
Secretary.  "In  such  a  war,"  said  he,  "  I  will  take 
no  part."  These  are  the  words  of  one  who  has 
been  lately  in  the  political  service  of  the  crown, 
and  than  whom  no  prince  can  have  a  braver,  a 
more  temperate,  or  a  more  loyal  servant.  And 
should  a  spirit  of  reckless  domination,  or  of  over- 
weening confidence  in  their  own  power,  ever  in- 
duce ministers  to  attempt  the  forcible  suppression 
of  this  movement,  a  like  answer  will  be  sent  back 
to  them,  but  in  less  measured  tone  and  accent,  by 
a  class  on  whose  assistance  they  must  chiefly  re- 
ly for  the  prteervation  of  Ireland.  The  whole 
body  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  with  many  of  theu; 
most  respected  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  who  now 
stand  aloof  from  the  agitation,*  and  a  lat^  pro- 
portion, too,  of  Protestants  of  all  ranks,  will  cer- 


*  Bidiop  Hkly  of  Carlow,  iiOhoM  duntctw  mMknets  and  aimplicitT  are  renurbtblr  contrasted  with  tbe  higbeat  intelleetial 
endowmentB,  lent  the  following  aniwer  to  an  invitation  to  a  Repeal  dinner  at  Marrborough.  It  i>  worthy  of  a  taaxma  of 
Doctor  Doyle,  and  shows  how  little  ground  there  is  for  the  Anti-Irish  party  in  the  Cabinet  to  calculate  upon  the  countenance 
"1^*'*  "'  the  moderate  Uheralt  of  thi«  country,  should  their  outrageous  counfehi  ultimately  pre-vjii)  against  its  peace  and 

••  Mv  B»AR  PocTon,— May  I  beg  you  will  hnve  the  goodnew  to  convey  to  (be  manoginp  committer'  for  tbe  meeting  to  b« 
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tainly  take  no  part  in  a  war  againsC  their  conntry- 
inen.  Whether  they  would  tamely  look  on,  may 
lie  another  question,  upon  which  it  is  still  left  us 
to  hope  they  will  not  be  required  to  form  any  de- 
finite resolution. 

But  such  threats  are  highly  dangerous.  If  they 
who  use  them  were  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the 
popular  mind  in  Ireland;  if  they  could  see  the 
peasantry  crowding  in  hundreds  and  in  thousands 
along  the  roads  to  the  different  places  of  meeting 
appointed  by  the  great  agitator;  if  they  could 
witness  their  calm,  resolute,  and  martial  bearing; 
if  they  could  observe,  in  the  pettiest  village,  as  in 
the  most  considerable  towns,  with  what  impatience 
the  coming  in  of  the  post  with  the  newspaper  ia 
watched,  and  mark  the  breathless  attention,  the 
mute  significant  gestures,  the  animated  and  ever- 
changing  expression  of  the  listeners,  while  some 
emphatic  reader  declaims  to  them  with  wild  vehe- 
mence the  spirit-stirring  passages  of  O'Connell's 
speeches,  or  the  impassioned  comments  of  The 
Nation  or  The  Pilot, — ^they  would  understand  how 
worse  than  useless  is  the  frothy  gasconade  of  the 
tlome  Office,  and  how  little  of  terror  there  is  even 
in  the  deadly  thunder  of  the  Hone  Guards. 

I  well  remember  the  agitation  of  this  people,  at 
the  time  of  the  memorable  Clare  election,  and  the 
yells  of  fierce  delight  and  defiance  which  drowned 
the  rattle  of  O'Connell's  chariot  wheels  on  his  re- 
turn to  Dublin,  along  the  great  Southern  Koad. 
But  although  the  echoes  of  that  progress  shook 
Whitehall  and  scared  the  voluptuous  slumberer  in 
Windsor  castle,  it  was  nothing  like  so  portentous 
or  so  formidable  a  movement  as  the  present.  The 
great  mass  of  our  population  were  never  so  "  ter- 
ribly in  earnest."  They  never  had  so  many  strong 
and  exciting  causes,  working  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  to  make  them  so. 

There  are  three  classes  of  persons  comprising  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Repealers,  to  whom  the  thoughts 
of  change  are  peculiarly  attractive :  the  artisans 
and  labourers,  the  small  farmers,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood.  To  the  first,  promises  are 
held  out  of  full  and  remunerative  employment, 
which  must  be  highly  alluring  to  men  who  have 
never  known  what  it  is  to  receive  a  fair  day's 
wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.  The  petty  farmers 
are  enlisted  by  assurances  of  a  secure  and  per^ 


manent  tenure  of  their  land,  at  Such  tent  as  their 
neighbours  shall  deem  a  just  equivalent ;  and  the 
Priests,  who  can  wield  both  these  classes  at  will, 
are  naturally  impatient  under  the  hated  supe- 
riority of  a  hostile  church,  and  vrilling  to  propel 
any  movement  which  may  tend  to  overthrow  it. 

There  are  political  topics  besides,  mixed  up  with 
the  question  of  Repeal,  such  as  the  scant  propor- 
tion of  Irish  representatives  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, and  the  niggard  measure  of  popular  fran- 
chise which  the  Reform  Bill  gave  to  Ireland,  and 
which — restricted  as  it  was — has  been  further  re- 
duced by  lawyers'  quibbles  and  the  hard  swearing 
of  hired  under-valuers,  to  such  wretched  dimen- 
sions as  to  have  at  length  made  the  Tories  them* 
selves  cry,  Shame.  These  causes  have  added 
much  to  the  national  discontent,  and  brought  num- 
bers of  a  more  respectable  order  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Repealers. 

Lond  complaints  are  also  made  of  the  inadequate 
measure  of  Municipal  Reform  granted  to  Ireland ; 
complaints  which  have  been  reechoed  in  Parlia- 
ment with  ludicrous  energy  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  ffrievanee.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine,  however,  what  would  satisfy  the  mal- 
contents, if  they  really  consider  themselves  much 
wronged  in  this  point.  For  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Belfast,  all  the  corporations  are  abso- 
lutely in  their  hands,  and  they  have  in  some 
plac^ — (the  city  of  Dublin  for  example) — evinced 
a  disposition  to  use  their  power  with  as  little  mo- 
deration as  their  predecessors. 

But  the  great  mommtum  is  the  Tarifiv  That  is 
in  itself  a  revolution. .  Property  in  Ireland,  being 
exclusively  agricultural,  was  based  on  monopoly ; 
and  the  Tarifi^,  incomplete  as  it  is,  has  removed 
that  foundation.  In  one  year  our  possessions  lost 
nearly  one-half  of  their  money-value,  whilst  the 
private  debts  and  incumbrances,  as  well  as  the 
public  charges,  to  which  they  are  subject,  continue 
the  same.  The  gentry,  never  very  generous  to 
their  poor  dependents,  nor  in  truth  able  to  be  so, 
are  insolvent ;  and  their  necessities  compel  them  to 
exact  the  last  penny  squeezable  out  of  the  unfor- 
tunate tenantry.  Works  of  improvement  or  agri- 
cultural speculation  have  consequently  ceased ; 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  unemployed  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  unexampled  cheapness  and 


holden  in  jonr  county,  the  warm  aod  rmpectfnl  expression  of  my  thanks  for  their  kind  invitation  to  dinner  on  the  1 3th  in- 
stant, and  of  my  regret  that  I  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  partaking  of  their  hospitality  on  that  day.  You  know  me  suffi- 
ciently, I  believe,  to  be  aware  of  my  dislike  for  all  sorts  of  political  agiution.  If  1  happened  to  have  a  taste  for  politics,  I  feel 
I  can  hardly  afford  time  for  its  indulgence.  But  does  it  follow  that  oecause  I  decline  taking  any  part  in  the  agitation  that 
now  occupies  the  public  mind  in  this  country,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  our  interests  have  been  attended  to 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  ?  It  surely  does  not.  I  feel  as  indignantly  as  you  do  the  aSront  that  has  been  offered  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  in  withholding&om  them  those  rights  and  privileges  which  have  been  con- 
ferred with  a  wise  and  unsparing  liberality  on  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  other  portions  of  the  empire.  The  systematic  ne- 
glect with  which  measures,  having  for  their  object  the  development  of  the  resources  of  this  countiT,  are  uniformly  treated,  is 
too  marked  to  escape  observation,  and  of  too  humiliating  a  character  to  be  patiently  submitted  to  by  a  people  who  repudiate, 
as  they  are  well  wartsnted  in  doing,  every  suspicion  of  civil  or  intellectual  inferiority. — ■  Men,^  says  Mr.  Burke,  '  may 

tolerate  injuries  whilst  they  are  <    "  ■  -    .•         ■ i    «  .^  _.  j_       it  n. 

jnries  that  are  offered  to  onr  cou 

continue  to  heap  '  indignities '  on  her  Irish  sister  ;  and  the  people 
change  in  the  management  of  our  affairs,  by  the  abolition  of  all  those  hateful  and  impolitic  distinctions  which  have  been  the 
source  of  so  much  distraction  and  impoverishment  to  this  country,  whilst  they  have  proved,  as  was  truly  observed  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, '  the  shame  and  the  weakness  of  England.'  That  man  must  be  a  very  short-sighted  politi- 
cian, who  does  not  see  that  doing  'justice  to  Ireland  '  is  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  means  that  a  statesman  can  now 
adopt  to  maintain  the  Union,  and  of  placing  England  in  such  a  position  as  would  enable  her  to  bid  defiance  to  a  world  in 
arms.  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  kind  and  courteous  manner  in  which  you  have  executed  your  commission,  and  believe  me 
to  remain,  my  dear  Doctor,  most  faithfully  yours,  "  +  F.  Haiy." 
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abnndemM  of  ths  last  year,  thooaands  have  wanted 
fiood.  I  eonid  not  gtve  yon  a  stronger  instance  of 
tiw  lamentable  distress  which  prevails  amongst  our 
labonring  population  and  cottier  tenantry,  than  the 
following  iisct  ^ieh  I  learned  from  a  most  credible 
authority.  A  gentleman  In  the  neighbonrhood  of 
a  comdderable  town  adrertised  at  tlta  parish  chapel, 
that  he  would  gire  nspmee  a-dt^  to  emy  person 
who  should  bring  a  horse,  or  donkey,  with  a  oar, 
to  remove  a  large  heap  of  compost ;  and  hundreds 
came  to  him  on  those  terms  1  Tiie  ordinary  day's 
hire  of  a  horse,  with  a  person  to  conduct  it,  ishi^- 
a-CTown,  and  rarely  less  than  two  shillings.  I 
write  this  in  the  busy  autumn,  the  wheat  and  the 
oats  being  ripe  on  every  side,  and  the  fidds  crowded 
with  reapers.  Yet  even  so,  there  is  not  full  em- 
ployment. At  mid-day,  in  the  space  of  a  single 
hour,  I  would  undertake  to  assemble  a  score  of 
able-bodied  men,  who  are  unoccupied,  and  would 
rejoice  and  be  most  thankful,  if  any  one  Would 
engage  them  to  bend  to  the  heavy  toil  of  harvest, 
from  daylight  to  Sunset,  at  elghtpence  a-day.  Bnt 
they  cannot  obtain  employment  even  now ;  judge, 
then,  what  must  l>e  the  condition  of  the  Whole  la- 
bouring class  in  the  winter  quarter.  * 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity, trade,  which  is  here  principally  engaged 
in  the  supply  of  articles  required  by  the  holders 
and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  has  declined  in  the  same 
degree ;  and  the  whole  country  is  a  seme  of  want 
and  discontent. 

This  is  the  great  cause  of  the  startling  advance 
of  the  Repeal  movement;  a  result  which  has 
amazed  evety  one,  and  no  person,  perhaps,  more 
than  O'Connell  himself.  When  he  said  that  this 
would  be  "  the  Repeal  jrear,"  he  could  not  have  fore- 
seen what  the  year  has  brought  to  pass.  Twenty 
years  of  agitation  could  scarcely  have  done  more 
for  him  than  the  working  of  the  Tariff  has  effected 
in  a  few  months. 

But  will  it  go  on  ?  Will  this  mighty  fbnnent 
continue  to  perplex  the  public  mind,  and  set  states- 
men at  their  wits'  end  f— -or  will  it  subside  of  it- 
self? There  is  now  and  then  a  lull  in  the  storm, 
which  encourages  a  hope  that  it  has  almost  spent 
Its  rage,  and  is  going  down.  But,  in  the  midst  of 
these  soothing  expectations,  a  dreadful  howl  is 
heard  in  the  air,  and  the  tempest  comes  upon  us 
afresh,  crashing  and  l>ellowing  more  hideously  than 
ever.  We  thought  the  « Monster  Meetings"  had 
been  exhausted,  when  all  at  once  the  happy  thought 
occurred  of  calling  the  tribes  together  upon  the 
famous  kill  of  Tara,  A  high  Catliolio  holiday 
was  selected  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  most  mon- 
strous of  all  those  monstrous  assemblies  was  ga- 
thered on  the  16th  of  August^  round  the  blaak  hil- 
locks which  mark  the  site  of  the  old  Brehon  dy- 
nasty. 

Thus,  also,  the  weekly  neoaipt  ctf  rmt  went  down, 
in  a  fortnight,  firom  two  thousand  to  nine  hundred 
pounds ;  and  a  further  decline,  on  a  sliding 
scale,  was  confidently  predicted.  But  the  receipte 
of  the  following  week  were  announced  at  eleven 


hundred,  and  they  have  sine*  akeiiutsd  h»* 
tween  that  and  fourteen  hundred.  That  all  Hm 
cash  handed  in  by  the  collectors  is  tha  fnib  wt 
purely  voluntary  contributions,  admite  a  dottbtt 
Certainly  very  strong  lang^uage,  at  least,  ia  naad  ia 
some  of  the  Catholic  chapds,  to  pump  out  the 
shilling  from  &a  poor  man's  fob ;  but  that  a  giMt 
and  universal  enthusiasm  prvrails,  it  woold  \m 
squally  childish  and  mischievous  to  d«ny.  If  tlw 
peopl*  part  with  thor  money  reluctantly.  It  ia  lui 
because  tkeur  feelings  an  cold  or  indifRsnnt )  but 
because,  in  their  aetaal  penniy,  to  give  the  mniilliU 
coin  is  a  sacrifioe  which  ttiy  am  Ul  stfiaRd. 

But  the  cry  for  Repeal  is  ooa&tod,  in  ■  gnat 
measure,  to  the  lower  classes )  and  K  mtf  be  M 
mnch  the  worse.  Sir  Edward  Sugden  ha*  gWi 
it  a  greater  share  of  Mat  than  it  ia  miiy  eiititM 
to,  by  martyrising,  one  after  anotho*,  all  tha  to*' 
gistrates  who  have  joined  it.  Bat  impoain|f  H  tUa 
array  nndoubtedly  is,  very  few  gentlamn  nf  «•• 
knowledged  rank,  or  onembarrassed  meaaa,  have 
declared  themselves  RepeaUrs  j  afid  of  thoaei,  ftwn 
still  are  disposed  to  propel  the  moretnentt  Thtf 
are  agitators,  not  Witii  nlteiior,  bHt  wUk  eiterlat 
views;  and  adopt  this  cry  for  an  Irish  Pariiament, 
as  a  means  of  compelling  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  act  in  that  charaeter.  They  hitld  Uitf  opiftlea-* 
good  reason  too  they  have  for  l»'>4hat  Aigland  is 
only  to  be  eoereed  into  measures  of  jtistiee  toWat^i 
this  country.  Their  method  of  eoeroion  i%  bideed, 
an  unwise  one  ;  but  they  afe  far  from  approvii^ 
of  all  that  O'Connell  says,  or  coneurrlng  in  all  that 
he  has  led  the  common  people  to  antiidpato  as  the 
result  of  his  agitation. 

The  new  doctrine  about  rebts  has  titmij  sta|>* 
geicd  them  not  a  little ;  for  be  it  kilOWli  to  yon, 
there  are  places  where  the  tenMtry  hav6  made 
signs  of  giving  that  doctrine  a  pMctiCAl  applioa* 
tion,  without  waiting  for  the  formal  safletion  of  a 
native  parliament.  And  however  beautiful  may  be 
the  theory  of  self-government ;  hoWefer  •aptitat' 
ibg  to  the  imagination  of  an  Irish  genUeman  may 
be  the  thought  of  a  procession,  moving  vlee-r^ally 
through  CoU^  Green  ;  no  man  who  has  an  actual 
interest  in  lands,  held  and  Cultivated  by  nndef>- 
tenanto,  b  likely  to  fall  in  loVe  With  the  "sim^ 
plan  "  now  in  vogue,  under  favour  of  repeal  and 
the  tariff,  in  some  districto  of  our  green  isle.  There 
is  an  old  Brehon  law  extwa^  whic^  says — ^"Ne 
man  ia  bound  to  pay  brass,  diver,  or  gM,  bat  a 
king ;  Cows  are  not  to  be  expected  from  a  mall 
who  has  none  ;*  and  if  the  axioms  broached  by 
Mr.  O'Connell,  in  support  of  his  "  fixi^-of-toKiie* 
principle,  lead  to  a  desire  for  reviving  tiutt  !••>  it  il 
easy  to  foresee  that  men  of  property  trill  SMm  mu 
it  to  himself  and  tht/riatt  eoaU  to  work  it  wai. 

But  why  have  no  stops  been  taken  to  eiierit  tlw 
progress  which  agitation  is  making  111  this  dlteo- 
tion  ?  It  is  a  landlord's  question  j  and  yet  a  land* 
lords*  parliament  has  separated  withent  devisifig 
or  applying,  or  pledging  itself,  in  aliy  BpetS&a 
form,  to  devise  and  apply  feiMdiea  to  the  eviL 
Those  British  milliotMirtt  who  have  thrir  o^tal 


•  On 
ithe 


■a  the  tame  evening  that  the  above  was  •written,  I  intimated  at  an  adjoining  village,  that  I  should  reoain  Jhmr  m«tt, 
following  morning,  to  assint  my  own  labourers  in  cutting  down  a  field  of  o^  mriv-tkne  came :  and  it  WM  most  peia. 


™  -««  .^...^TT.a.jij  MiuiuiUK,  Ml  jtauiai  my  own  lauourers  in  cuuiDg  dows  a  neld  of  oatS. 
nu  to  B«e  the  dowucwt  looka  of  (he  twenty-nino  rejected  caii<Od^  for  eiffhtpence. 
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inresied  in  Irish  mortgages,  or  on  the  security  of 
bonds  and  settlements,  should  look  to  this  in  time. 
It  is  their  affair.  There  is  no  class  of  people  more 
Willing  than  the  Irish  tenantry  have  hitherto  been 
to  meet  their  engagements,  or  who  practise  more 
extraordinary  self-denial,  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  dischai^ge  them  in  full.  In  their  present  situa- 
tion, however,  they  are  Ijeset  by  a  twofold  tempta- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  the  undeniable  truth  of 
the  aboriginal  maxim,  that  you  [must  have  a  cow 
first  before  the  landlord  can  take  her,  starts  up  in 
answer  to  the  claim  for  rent ;  and,  on  the  oUier, 
their  feelings  are  roused  by  eloquent,  and  often- 
times over-true,  representations  of  the  insecure  and 
t>recarions  tenure  by  which  they  hang  on  to  the 
land,  liable  to  be  shaken  off  at  any  time,  by  ca- 
price or  political  resentment. 

If  the  grievances  of  these  people  are  not  met  by 
just  and  conciliatory  provisions,  such  as  common 
sense  and  a  spirit  of  common  honesty  would  sug- 
gest, what  is  to  hinder  their  organizing  a  plan  of 
"  passive  resistance"  to  the  demand  of  rent,  just  as 
they  resisted  the  payment  of  tithes  eight  years 
ago  ?  And  if  such  a  confederacy  were  formed  and 
organised  tlironghout  the  land,  what  measures 
could  the  legislature,  or  the  executive  government 
devise,  to  control  or  overpower  it  ? 

As  to  the  poor,  friendless,  labouring  population, 
who  dweU  in  hovels  &r  worse  than  the  meanest  of- 
fice of  an  English  farm-yard,  and  who  would  be  con- 
tent if  all  their  Ialx)ur  produced  them  a  sufficiency 
of  roots  to  eat,  it  were  a  denial  of  human  nature 
to  expect  them  to  leave  following  and  shouting  at 
the  heels  of  any  person  who  promised  them  bread. 
But  when  yon  recollect  who  it  is  they  follow — that 
it  is  O'Connell,  the  emancipator  of  his  country,  the 
man  who  has  already  proved  his  ability  to  achieve 
great  things,  against  the  opposition  and  hostility  of 
the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  age,— the  orator 
whose  prevailing  eloquence  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  persons  he 
addresses,  can  go  at  once  to  their  hearts,  and 
awaken  thoughts  and  aspirations  that  have  haunt- 
ed them  from  their  childhood, — who  places  before 
them,  in  colours  so  true  and  affecting,  the  picture 
of  their  present  misery,  and  announces,  in  accents 
so  cheering  and  so  fnU  of  confidence  and  promise, 
the  dawning  of  a  brighter  morning,  when  they 
shall  l>e  fed,  and  their  families  clad  and  comfort- 
ably housed ; ^how  are  such  a  people  to  be  taken 

out  of  his  hands  ?  Surely  not  by  the  alluring 
hospitalities  of  the  workhouse^  with  its  bare,  cold 
stone  walls,  and  iron-barred  windows  ;  not  by 
freighting  sliips  to  convey  a  few  outcasts  to  Canada, 
and  turn  them  loose  upon  that  ice-bound  shore ; 
not  by  sendiDg  out  judges  upon  special  commis- 
uons ;  nor  yet  by  branding  guns  and  pistols  with 
a  cold  punch.  No.  They  must  be  fed,  and  lodged, 
and  employed  at  home  ;  and  their  children  must 
be  taught  and  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and 
order.  UntQ  this  be  done,  there  •jyjll  always  be 
0'C!onnells  to  call  them  from  theif ,)  ns  and  loung- 
ing-places;  and  the  next  general.  ^{U  be  more 
clamorous  and  more  unruly  than  ^^^    jesent. 

A  few  words  now  upc"  "^  ^  ~'^' 

This  is  not  Mr.  O'Connell' 


upon  the     tb^  *  ti  question, 
aell  8  gre^^  (Nj,uf^jji,nedean  " 


stance,  although  it  occupies  a  prominent  place  in 
his  harangues,  and  is  the  rallying  point  which 
draws  the  Catholic  dei^  in  such  force  and  nam- 
bers  to  his  standard.  But  the  multitude,  in  whose 
still-slumbering  might  the  real  terror  of  the  move« 
ment  is  couched,  do  not  complain  of  oppression 
fW)m  this  source.  It  is  to  them  an  ideal  grievance, 
for  they  pay  no  tithe  j  and  those  who  receive  it 
are  often  amongst  their  most  useful  and  benevolent 
friends.  There  is  no  unkind  feeling  in  the  breasts 
of  the  peasantry  (when  they  are  left  to  themselves) 
towards  the  Protestant  clergy ;  who  are,  generallj 
speaking,  more  liberal  contributors,  in  proportion 
to  their  means,  to  all  public  and  private  charitisa 
for  the  relief  of  their  poor  neighbours,  than  any 
other  class  of  resident  country  gentlemen.  This  is 
a  truth  most  honourable  to  the  clergy,  and  which 
it  would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  deny  or  to  oonceal. 

But  for  all  that,  the  Church  of  a  small  minority, 
established  and  ascendant,  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  other  religions  denominations,  and  claiming 
preeminence  over  all  the  rest,  is  a  glaring  and  in- 
sufferable anomaly.  All  who  dissent  from  its 
doctrines  must  resent  such  an  assumption,  which 
is,  in  its  nature,  peculiarly  galling  to  the  intelli- 
gent members,  and  to  the  pastors,  of  the  more  nn- 
merons  communion.  These  last,  particularly,  can 
never  be  induced— it  would,  indeed,  be  folly  to  ex- 
pect that  they  ever  could  be  induced — ^to  acquiesce 
in  such  usurped  superiority.  They  will  not  rest 
themselves,  nor  allow  their  people  to  be  content, 
whilst  it  exists.  It  has  been  endured  up  to  this 
time,  and  yet  hardly  endured,  because  the  public 
mind  has  been  hitherto  in  its  nonage.  But  the 
people  and  their  priests  are  growing  rapidly  up  to 
the  full  stature  of  freedom,  and  of  political  know- 
ledge, which  is  power ;  and  the  practical  absurdity 
of  stilting  up  a  Churoh-dominant  for  a  mere  fra<>- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  and  requir- 
ing all  creeds  and  languages  to  bow  to  its  supre- 
macy, will  not  be  tolerated  much  longer.  The 
common  sense  of  mankind  recoils  from  an  ascen- 
dant minority  in  Churches,  even  as  it  renounces 
and  fights  against  it  in  Parliaments.  The  doom  of 
such  an  incongruous  establishment  is  pronounced 
already ;  and  seeing  that  ite  "  necessary  end  "  can- 
not be  delayed  beyond  a  few  years  at  the  utmost, 
^  James  Graham's  reasoning,  which  was  merely 
impertinent,  as  applied  by  him,  is  most  apposite  to 
this  case.  Better  the  change  take  place  before 
Repeal  than  after ;  better  for  the  Church  itself, 
better  for  the  Protestant  people,  better  for  the  re- 
ligious peace  of  Ireland,  and  better — far  better — 
for  the  permanence  and  security  of  our  connexion 
with  Great  Britain. 

Some  persons  think  it  ought  to  be  received  as  an 
answer  to  all  complaints  on  this  subject,  that  the 
landlords,  upon  whose  property  the  payment  of  the 
Tithe  Rent-charge  is  cluurged,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  Protestants  ;  and,  therefore,  tiiat  it  is  quite 
proper  to  give  the  whole  proceeds  to  their  Church. 
As  well  might  it  be  contended  that,  forasmuch  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  Income  Tax  is  drawn  from 
the  pockets  of  the  rich,  it  would  be  only  reasonable 
to  expend  it  in  pensions  and  salaries  to  the  mem- 
bers of  aristocratic  families.    The  tithe,  by  wbou- 
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fioever  paid,  is  a  public  fiind,  at  the  command  and 
disposal  of  tlie  nation,  for  purposes  of  general 
utility.  There  are  still  some  antiquated  reasoners 
who  deny  this ;  and  stoutly  maintain  that  it  is  the 
inalienable  possession  of  the  Church,  as  by  law 
established.  Such  reasoning  was  considered  sacred 
for  a  long  period  ;  but  it  is  now  sadly  out  of  date. 
When  the  Parliament  enforced  a  composition  in 
lieu  of  tithes,  the  title-deeds  of  the  Church,  as  the 
absolute  owner  of  this  property,  were  de  facto 
cancelled ;  and  when  Parliament  made  a  present 
of  one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount  to  the  landlords, 
still  more  fully  and  explicitly  was  the  principle 
established,  that  it  rests  with  the  same  power  to  do 
as  it  pleases  with  the  remainder. 

But,  in  depriving  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ire- 
land of  the  mastery  which  it  has  exercised  so  long, 
and  so  injuriously  to  many  interests,  (not  except- 
ing that  of  the  reformed  religion,)  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  all  public  recognition  or  support  sholild 


be  withdrawn  from  its  ministers.  There  is  nearly 
enough  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  Ireland  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
three  great  diviuons  of  our  Christian  community ; 
and  if,  by  equalising  all  the  three,  and  removing 
just  causes  of  jealousy  and  dislike,  a  great  step  is 
taken  towards  the  restoration  of  mutual  confidence 
and  good- will  between  all  classes  of  Irishmen,  the 
public  will  not  refuse  to  make  up  the  deficiency.* 
The  Catholic  clergy,  indeed,  declare  that  they 
will  not  accept  any  allowance  from  the  State ;  and 
they  are  right,  so  long  as  it  is  tendered  to  them  as 
a  sop  to  purchase  an  acquiescence  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  own  inferiority.  But  if  it  were 
offered  to  them,  e*  tnqno,  with  other  communions, 
and  independently  of  all  avowed  or  implied  com' 
promises  and  concessions,  they  would  not  refuse  it. 
They  would  take  it  as  their  right,  and  use  it  with- 
out finding  their  influence  ^minished,  or  their 
energies  cramped,  by  a  contact  whh  the  TKasaij. 


The  foregoing  remarks  were  committed  to  writing 
three  months  ago,  when  Tara  was  the  latett-bom  of 
the  monster-meetings ;  MuUaghmast  was  still  in 
the  womb  of  time  ;  and  that  JraterculuB  giffantum, 
"  birth-strangled  "  Clontarf,  had  not  even  "  cast 
a  shadow  before."  Hence  I  may  be  deemed  rather 
late  with  my  news ;  yet  the  events  which  have 
come  to  light,  during  the  interval  that  has  since 
elapsed,  tend  to  confirm  impressions  received  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  movement,  and  to  show 
more  and  more  clearly  the  absolute  necessity  of 
remedial  appUances,  to  restore  society  to  a  whole- 
some state. 

The  government  has  at  length  given  way  to  the 
impatient  remonstrances  and  solicitations  of  its 
friendt,  and  had  recourse  to  what  are  called  vigor- 
out  meaturtt.  O'Connell,  for  not  committing  the 
lives  of  thousands  along  with  his  own,  has  been  as- 
stuled  by  the  official  journals  with  the  vilest  abuse, 
as  a  sneaking  poltroon.  A  strange  lesson  this  is  to 
teach  a  race  peculiarly  alive  to  such  imputations, 
that  compliance  with  the  ordinances  of  authority  is 
cowardice,  and  that  a  man  makes  himself  infamous 
by  recoiling  from  a  provocation  to  civil  war  and 
carnage.  Our  Downing  Street  masters  are  bound 
to  disseminate  a  better  morality  through  their 
"  best  possible  instructors." 
'  Neither  the  proclamation  of  Lord  De  Grey  nor 
the  proceedings  of  his  Attorney-general  have  pro- 
duced a  sedative  efiiect.  The  Repealers  are  as  san- 
guine as  ever  in  the  prosecution  of  their  favourite 
scheme ;  and  not  only  have  the  receipts  of  money 
into  their  treasury  been  greatly  increased,  but  the 
annual  tribute  for  the  personal  support  of  "  the 
Liberator,"  now  in  the  course  of  collection,  will  be 
threefold  greater  in  amount  than  it  has  been  in 
any  year  since  the  first  purse  was  made  up  for 
him,  after  the  pas»ng  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Act. 
Every  new  regiment  that  lands  on  Kingston  pier 


is  worth  an  additional  thousand  pounds  to  him ;  a 
tolenUy  Bignifieant  proof  how  little  the  heart  of 
Young  Irelamd  quails  at  these  gaudy  manifestattons 
of  terror. 

If  it  were  the  policy  of  the  leading  Repealen  to 
carry  their  object  by  main  force,  auoh  pr^MMticms 
might  p«rhap«  daunt  them.  Bat  they  are  piayfaig 
a  surer  game  ;  and  are  fully  sensible  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  advice  -of  a  wdl-known  fbrenaie  waf , 
not  to  "  go  to  war  while  tiie  aojers  ai»  in  the 
country."  The  (ogMtisation  in  tte  meantime  jhw- 
oeeds,  and  gatliera  strengtii ;  nor  will  the  lesoH  of 
the  pending  prosecutions  against  O'CJonndl  and 
his  brother  "  euii^intors,"  however  triwmpkmi 
it  may  turn  out  tat  the  ennm  eediritor  and  Hm 
Tory  newiipapers,  (which,  however,  seems  rttther 
doubtful,)  retard  or  diminish  its  tremendous  powrt. 
The  law  cannot  quell  it ;  and  it  is  the  deteimioa- 
tion  of  this  adrmt  party  that,  for  Mtm*  Ume  at 
least,  the  sword  shall  not.  The  Duke  of  WdUng- 
ton  never  stood  more  iramoTeaUe  within  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedreu  than  these  poiitic  sdiemen  are 
resolved  to  abide,  "  while  tie  toitrs  xenuia  in  the 
country."  If  they  can  keep  in  their  eager  multi- 
tudes firom  a  false  move,  they  have  the  iron  duke, 
who  is  said  to  be  tlie  planner  of  the  new  JDunistciid 
tactigue,  checkmated. 

But  will  they  be  able  to  restrain  them  much 
longer?  Will  not  some  stirring  event, — the  ex- 
pected conviction  and  punishment  of  O'Connell, 
for  example, — drive  them  madly  over  ttie  rampart, 
and  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
panting  for  the  reconquest  of  Ireland  ?  There  is 
much  reason  to  doubt  whether  in  their  perfect  state 
of  discipline  and  self-control,  the  most  exdtitt^ 
circnmstance  could  plunge  them  into  the  conflist 
one  minute  sooner  than  the  word  goes  forth  from 
the  Com  Exchange ;  and  that  will  not  be  in  Vti. 
O^Connell's  time.     I  say  not  this  in  disparage- 


*  We  mitst  express  our  entire  dissent  from  our  respected  contributor's  plan  of  equitable  adjustment  among  religious  sects, 
or  diatribation  of  what  is  a  pnrt  of  the  public  property.  That  every  sect  should  support  its  own  clergy,  is  a  prithnple'i^ 
have  naifonDly  maintained;  and  so,  in  his  ontiou  at  lout,  has  Mr.  O'Connell  himarif.  If  it»r«r  vaa,  wbit  iMtHShit-mM- 
tlcallj  expedient,  that  the  8tate  should  take  the  Catholic  priests  of  Ireland  into  its  par,  the  season  has  lung  gone  by.  w'bct 
night  hav;  b««i>  good  worldly  policy  in  Mr.  I'iM  ^oqld  w  w^akoftp  in  §it  lie^it  lf^(~Ji.  3\M,    '  ■    , 
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tnent  of  his  valour,  which  I  have  never  guspected  ; 
but  it  would  be  so  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
moral  power  in  which  he  plumes  himself,  in  which 
indeed  his  great  strength  consists,  and  by  which 
he  has  already  achieved  so  great  and  splendid 
.objects,  that  he  would  be  vainer  and  more  sense- 
less Uian  Ajax  to  abandon  it  for  a  trial  of  physical 
force.  Old  a  man  as  he  is,  he  can  better  afford  to 
wait  for  the  fulneA  of  the  time,  than  put  the  ques- 
tion to  so  perilous  and  uncertain  an  issue.  When 
the  empire  is  engaged  in  a  foreign  war,  and  the 
whole  sea-board  of  France,  from  Brest  to  Dun- 
kirk, is  lined  with  American  steam-privateers,  then 
it  will  be  for  him  to  impose  the  terms  of  a  surren- 
der, or  to  wrest  it  by  main  force.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  agitation  will  go  on,  and  Ireland  will 
continue  to  be  torn  with  civil  discord,  unless  the 
English  nation  and  government  provide  for  our 
relief  and  their  own  security  by  the  "  only  me- 
thod to  subdue  us." 


Sir  Robert  Peel  has  made  a  sign  of  conciliating 
Ireland,  by  appointing  a  Commission  to  inquire 
and  report  upon  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland. 
The  Commissioners  he  has  selected  are  good  men 
and  good  landlords  ;  but  they  are  Irish  landlords  ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  chairman.  Lord 
Devon,  their  experience  has  been  confined  to  the 
management  of  property  in  this  country.  They 
know  nothing  better.  The  minister  would  have 
done  more  wisely  had  be  sent  a  commission  com- 
posed of  English  and  of  Scottish  landlords,*  to 
travel  through  our  country,  to  see,  bear,  and 
inquire  for  themselves ;  and  to  bring  back  to  their 
wondering  countrymen  the  upshot  of  their  investi- 
gations. They  who  are  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tion of  peasants  in  happier  places,  could  better 
judge  of  the  neglect,  the  wrong,  and  the  oppression 
suffered  by  our  poor  people,  than  men  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  on  such  things  only  all 
their  lives. 
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The  Brilith  Journal  of  Uomaopatky.  Vol.  I. 
London:  Bailliire. 
This  is  a  coUeotion  of  all  the  nambers  which  have  ap- 
peared of  a  new  Medical  Journal,  of  which  the  distinc- 
tive feature,  if  not  the  sole  object,  is  to  expound  the 
HonuBopathio  theory  and  practice;  tboogh  it  also  con- 
tains a  great  variety  of  miscelUuieons,  medical,  and  Ho- 
moeopathic information,  consisting  of  reports  from  foreign 
Homoiopathichospitals,  and  notices  of  uewmedical  works. 
A  great  deal  of  indostr;  is  displayed  in  this  opening 
volume.  An  account  of  Hahnemann,  the  head  of  the 
School,  fhmisfaes  matter  for  an  interesting  paper,  by  Dr. 
Chapman.  This  is  followed  by  a  translation  of  Hahne- 
mann's "  Medicine  of  Experience,"  which  Ailly  expounds 
the  doctrines  of  the  new  sect. 

Tht   Infiumct  of  Ariitoeracies  on  the  Rnaintiont  of 

Nations,  eonridertd  in  relation  to  the  preterU  otrotim- 

stanee*  of  the  British  Empire.    By  James  J.  Macin- 

tyre.    Octavo,  pp.  448.    Fisher,  Son,  &  Co. 

Our  motive  for  delaying  the  notice  of  this  work  onght 

to  be  our  apology  to  the  author.    It  is  too  considerable, 

and  too  good  a  work,  to  be  slightly  treated  ;  and  it  has 

been  delayed  becaase  we  could  not  slight  it,  and  thought 

it  would  well  bear  keeping. 

The  Young  Student;  or,  Ralph  and  Victor.  By  Ma- 
dame Gnizot.  Translated  ttom  the  French,  by  Samuel 
Jackson.    London :  Bogue. 

We  are  much  mistaken  if  there  be  not  a  great  falling 
off  in  our  Juvenile  Literature  of  late  years.  This  is  a 
department  in  which  the  French  are,  or  Uke  ourselves 
mere,  imagined  to  excel  ;  and  though  French  works  of 
this  description,  even  by  the  best  writers,  cannot,  to  an 
En{^h  child  or  young  person,  equal  those  of  Mrs. 
Barbanid  or  Miss  Edge  worth,  they  are  not  without  merit. 
It  does  Madame  Guizot's  work  not  oqq  ^hit  credit  in  our 
eyes,  that  she  was  the  wife  of  the  prim'  Minister  of 
France  ;  but  her  history  is  of  the  be»i  ^.jnd  of  romance  in 
real  life.  Her  stories,  besides  bft-  o^lT  perhaps 
from  circumstances,  exceedingly  ^$',1.^  in  her  own 

*  And  why  not  tenants  alao,' 
terms  of  them.— .£.  T.  M. 
VOL.  X.— «o.  cxx. 


country,  deserve  to  be  so  in  ours,  from  their  sober,  sen- 
sible, moral  tone.  The  book,  well-chosen  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son, who  is  a  proficient  in  translation,  baa  received  all 
manner  of  justice  from  the  publisher. 

THE  ANNUALS  FOR  1844. 

FBIBNDSBIP'S  OFFSaiMO. 

We  place  the  Fkiehdship's  Offerino  at  the  head  of 
our  list,  for  various  good  reasons.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  proUfle  though  short-lived  family  of  Annuals  ;  and 
in  the  present  season,  it  has  renewed  its  youth,  like  the 
eagles.  FaiEnnsaip's  Offebinq  has  always  been  re- 
spectable in  literature,  as  Annuals  go  ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect, in  1844,  it  not  only  holds  its  place,  but  shames 
its  fashionable  contemporaries;  while,  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  plates,  printing,  and  binding,  it  not  only  sur- 
passes itself  in  former  years,  but  rivals  them.  Some- 
body has  happily  termed  it,  «  An  old  friend  with  a  new 
face;"  but  it  is  so  in  the  reverse  of  the  sense  of  the 
adage.  The  size  has  increased  to  that  happy  medium 
between  the  large  and  the  little,  the  dumpy  short  and 
the  gawky  tall,  that  every  man  of  taste  prefers  in  his 
mistress  and  his  editions.  The  plates  are  fresh  and 
original,  whether  in  design  or  engraving  ;  and  some  of 
them  really  fine,  as  if  we  were  getting  back  to  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Annuals,  when  publishers  lost  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  purchasers  laid  up,  at  a  cheap  rate,  some 
exquisite  small  book  plates.  All  this  is  but  the  exter- 
nal decorations  ;  nor  do  we  so  much  regard  names  that 
are  m  vogue,  as  what  is  actually  produced.  The 
Friendship's  Offering  exhibits  a  long  list  of  good  names; 
and  they  are  not  prefixed  to  bear  off  rubbish— "the  sweep- 
ings of  my  desk."  Altogether,  it  is  to  be  regarded  is 
the  best  Annual  of  the  season,  by  those  who  consider 
literature  the  charm  of  these  works.  Those  who  want 
only  pretty  plates,  and  many  of  them,  bad,  however,  best 
apply  at  once  to  the  Messrs.  Fisher. 

Fisbek's  Diuwiko-Room  Scrap-Book  for  1844. — 

I  The  Messrs.  Fisher  possess  at  all  times  a  command  of 
good  plates,  which  enables  them  in  any  given  year,  and 


t.fio  parties  to  all  bargains,  both  interests  should  be  represented  in  settling  the 
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on  the  shortest  possible  notice,  to  flmish  forth  an  ele- 
gant or  splendid  Table-book,  with  the  mere  addition  of 
gay  binding  and  a  few  harmless  rhymes.  Of  the  series  of 
rhymes  which  accompany  these,  and  give  them  a  Und  of 
relief,  or  else  perform  for  them  the  office  of  the  old 
housekeeper  who  marshals  Tisitera  orer  the  apartments 
•f  grand  show-palaces,  we  hare  for  some  years  made 
little  account.  As  a  literary  work,  tiie  Sarap-Book  died 
with  L.  E.  L.;  nerer  again,  we  fear,  to  be  reensoitated. 
Mrs.  E31is,  the  present  editress,  appears  so  sensible  of 
the  tririal  nature  of  her  poetical  perfermanoes  m  the 
work,  that  it  is  needless  to  make  any  commentary  npon 
the  verses  which  accompany  the  different  plates.  The 
Scrap-Book  is  a  wotk  solely  of  embellishment ;  a  beau- 
tiful book  to  be  turned  OTer,  looked  at  and  admired  in 
its  season,  and  returned  to  for  its  portraits  and  a  few  of 
its  scenic  pictures.  The  Draving-Bioom  Scrap-Book, 
considering  its  style  and  equipments,  is  at  all  times  one 
of  the  cheapest  of  the  Annuals.  The  prints  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  if  not  all  sew,  are  abundant  in  number,  and 
'  tasteftiUy  diversified.  Of  the  thirty-six  plates,  six 
are  portraits,  the  frontispiece  being  a  deUeately-en- 
graved  likeness  of  Mrs.  EUis.  The  other  portraits  are, 
the  (^ueen  of  the  French  ;  Queen  Adelaide,  in  the  tre- 
mendous head-gear  and  costume  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  the 
late  Duke  of  Sussex ;  Talleyrand  ;  Earl  De  Grey ;  and 
Thomas  Campbell,  author  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope," 
who,  we  are  here  informed,  was,  in  1829,  chosen  Lord 
Provott  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Among  the 
finest  of  the  other  plates  are,  Ponssin's  Holy  Family. 
The  vignette  is,  the  Oardtns  of  the  Stra^io  Palaet,  with 
groups  of  Eastern  beauties  reposing  by  fountains  and 
under  embowering  trees.  Om  Hour  of  Joy  is  a  subject 
well  adapted  to  the  book — a  b^antiftil  girl  attired  by  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Ellis  says,  for  a  ball ;  though,  we  should  guess, 
the  marriage  altar,  and  therefore  a  solemn  hour.  At  least 
the  veil  seems  to  intimate  that  it  is  a  bride  we  behold 
in  that  pladd  tad  thoughtful  richly-dressed  maiden. 
Another  sweet  subject  is,  a  group  of  girls  of  di&rent  ages, 
gleaning  in  a  rich  harvest  field.  If  they  be  not  exactly 
English  peasants  that  the  artist  presents  to  ns,  they  are 
pretty  innocent-looking  girls,  well  suited  to  a  work  of  this 
kind,  where  nature  is  not  held  paramount ;  and  more- 
over, Mrs.  EUis  writes  her  most  natural  verses  npon 
them.  Her  loyal  and  nltra-loyal  strains  in  honour  of 
the  royal  personages  are  such  sad  hackneyed  themes,  that 
Mrs.  Ellis,  if  the  task  irks  her,  is  as  much  to  be  pitied 
as  if  she  were  the  real  Poet  Lanreat. 

As  a  literary  specimen,  we  give,  in  another  place,  the 
verses  np<Ht  the  gleaners  alluded  to  above. 

On  the  excellent  portrait  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex, 
albeit  it  may  be  more  flattering  than  true,  we  have  a 
set  of  verses  beginning — 

"  Illustrious  scion  of  a  noble  line  !** 

and  closing  in  the  same  loyal  strain. 

Fishek's  JuvEmLE  ScBAP-BooK,  with  sixteen  highly- 
finished  plates,  elegantly  bound.  There  is  not  much 
in  this  book,  "by  Mrs.  Ellis,"  that  requires  parti- 
cular notice ;  bnt  it  is  externally  an  eleguit  book.  The 
literature  is  somewhat  heavy  and  conunon-plaae:  and 
not  in  the  least  attractive  to  young  persons,  unless 
they  be  kiln-dried  juvenile  ntiiitarians ;  yet  it  commnni- 
oates  some  scraps  of  information,  and  has  seme  pleasing 
verses.  There  is  a  brief  memoir  of  Cook ;  and,  with  the 
description  of  one  or  two  pictured  foreign  towns,  some 
curiosities  of  natural  history. 


Cbini,  118  ScEHEBT,  Abchitbctube,  SotaAL  Hiiaxs, 
&c.    lUastrated.     Vol.  I.  Imperial  Quarto.     FiAer  )k 
Son. — We  class  this  portion  of  China  JUmtraUd,  nsdar 
the  head  Annuals,  because  it  comes  out  at  the  auM 
season,  is  a  highly  embellished,  and  elegantlj-lK>BB4 
work,  and  one  in  every  way  adapted  for  either  a  taiiie- 
book  or  a  gift-book.    And  after  prudent  eomaitxmtiea, 
we  will  say,  that  if  we  had  but  a  single  goiiwa  to  lay 
out  on  Annuals  in  the  year  1844,  Sur  purchase  doald 
be  this  same  China.    It  is  not  merely  aa  degant  beok) 
but  one  of  which  the  literature  doea  not,  Uke  that  el 
those   ephemera,  the  Annuals,  perish  in  the  use.     It 
contains  much  aoeurate  infmmatisa  about  the  mostso- 
meroua   and   singular   hnman  oommnnity  under  the 
canopy  of  Heaven.     By  and  by  we  hope  the  Chinese 
may  get  the  length  of  thinking  the  English  the  mast 
extraordinary  people  in  the  world  :  for  that  will  be  a 
great  step.     The  letter-press  of  ika  work,  which  is  tit- 
torical  and  deseriptive,  ia  written  by  the  Ber.  6.  N. 
Wright,  an  experieaced  hand  in  suidi  matters.     'Bta 
drawings  are  from  'original  and  authentic  sonrces." 
They  are  in  general  admirable,  especially  those  illus- 
trating maimers  and  costumes;  and  even  the  pictures  of 
scenery  are   enlivened  by  characteristic  fignres  aad 
groups.    Among  the  best  of  the  plates,  whether  in  point 
of  artistic  merit,  or  as  exhibiting  the  daily  life  and 
habits  of  the  Chinese,  we  class  the  culture  and  prepara- 
tion of  Tea,  The  mtnhippert  in  the  Temple  of  Budha  at 
Canton ;  A.  raree-ihow  at  Sin-SinchoOf — an  exhibitioB 
which  seems  somewhat  like  the  Punch  and  Jady  of  £o- 
rope.   Feeding  lilk-viormi,  and  sorting  the  eocoona,  is  an- 
other in  which  only  females  are  seen;  and  the  interior  of 
a  Mandarin'e  houte  near  Nanking,  yeiih  a  native  mer- 
chant exhibiting  rich  sQks  for  the  choice  of  the  Man- 
darin's lady.     This  plate  gives  a  high  idea  of  the 
personal   charms   and  air  of  refinement   which  dis- 
tinguish ladies  of  rank  in  China,  uid  of  the  Inxn^ 
and  splendonr  by  which  they  are  surrounded.     Hm 
Cat  Merchants  and   Tea-dtaUrs,  at   Tong   Chote,  the 
port  of  Pekin,  is  a  clever  sketch,  and  not  withont  troth 
of  character;  and  so  is  the  Biee  Selltn  and  Saten  at  a 
military  station;  and  a  Dfumtr  PaHy  at  a  Mandarin's 
honse.    But  we  have  already  expressed  our  high  opin- 
ion of  this  as  an  embellished  book,  m  the  way  which 
best  comes  home  to  "  men's  business  and  boeona." 

CnuosinB]  «■  ICoDcati  Tbavs.:  a  Yus-aoox  or 
Advehture.  London :  Bogue.— This  book  is  the  first  of 
a  projected  series  (to  young  readers.  The  plan  is  excel- 
lent, if  not  original.  It  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Inaei  <^ 
this  city,  in  his  valuable  little  Annual,  the  Excitement ; 
and  is  made  np  of  striking  incidents,  and  scraps  from 
modem  travellers.  The  extracts  are  well  selected,  and 
are  not  so  long  as  to  weary  juvenile  reader*.  With  its 
many  pretty  illnstrative  wood-engravingSj  and  han^ome 
binding,  the  book  altogether  wears  that  attractive  ap- 
pearance, which  must  render  it  an  acoeptlMe  g3t,  as 
well  as  an  instructive  companion  to  yomg  Mks. 

The  CoKPLEia  SorvBiioK  AutANic  for  1944.  '  Lon- 
don :  Davis  &  Hasler  ;  Edihbttrgh :  TVJt ;  and  all 
Booksellers. — It  is  proper  to  keep  good  ObJect«t  before 
the  public  in  every  honest  wa^.  This  princ^e  was 
acted  on  by  the  Anti-Slavery  par^j  by  th«ia«Who  at- 
tempted, and  forced  the  CSieap  Poatage;  aad  i»v^  em- 
ployed by  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  /mi  bere  <^mes 
a  cheap  Almanac  whteh,  besides  the  usuj^  itAwess  of 
anch  publicatiotts,  contains  many  apt  tabnitt,  uid  other 
ilhiBtrations  -otthe  beaaties  of  Ch^s  Legislation;  the 
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•zpense  of  wan,  the  unonnt  and  manner  of  increase  of 
The  National  Debt,  and  other  things  which  onght  to  be 
Constantly  kepi  before  the  public.  This  year's  Almanac, 
as  it  is  the  flrst,  gires  a  sketch  of  the  Complete  SufiVage 
Bwrement,  and  of  the  organization  of  the  Society.  The 
paUieatiens,  besides  Newspapers,  which  advocate  the 
Complete  Soffrage,  were,  fbr  some  time,  only  two ;  the 
EeUetie  Iievi««,  and  bait's  Magazine ;  bnt  another  work 
kaa  been  begun,  entitled  the  PhUantkropUt.  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  new  Almanac,  we  take  the  following  table, 
iMthont  pledging  onrselTes  Ibr  its  aecnraey : — 

TABLE 

Showiag  the  Amount  of  Taxes  paid  Weekly  by  a  Work- 
ing ilka  who  ezfMuls  78.  71d.  in  the  following 
ner; — 

2  ounces  of  tea.  7  lbs.  of  flour. 

2  ounces  of  coffee.  7  pints  of  ale. 

8  ounces  of  sugar.  \  pint  of  brandy. 

S  lbs.  8  ounces  of  meat.  I  ounce  of  tobaeco. 

The  coat  of  the  aboTS,  if  freed  ttom  tithe,  com,  ens- 
torn^  and  exeise  tax,  would  not  ezoeed  2s.  4jd. ;  iriiile 
at  present  tiie  cost  is  78.  7id.,  being  a  we^y  tax  of 
five  shillings  and  threepence  one-eighth  of  a  penny,  on 
the  poor  consumer. 

[Caledlation  made  by  William  Wrezland  of  Blrmlng- 
ham.]  

CONPARATITE  lAXATIO)!  OF  BNOLARD  AND  OIRBS 
CODNTBIES. 

Taxes  upon  land  in  England, ^£1,631,916 

Taxes  upon  land  in  Prussia, 3,999,500 

Taxes  upon  land  in  Austria, 8,700,000 

Taxes  upon  land  in  France, 23,186,760 

Taxes  on  the  people  in  idigland, 23,186,760 

Taxes  on  the  people  in  Prussia, 3,761,500 

Taxes  on  the  people  in  Austria, 7,700,000 

Taxes  on  the  people  in  France, 17/123,240 

POETRY  OF  THE  ANNUALS. 
Among  the  best  poems  in  the  Annuals  for  1844,  are  the 
following  Terses  by  Babky  Cokkwall,  on  the  disastrous 
Retreat  from  Cabul : — 

Out  in  the  savage  mountains, 

Down  in  the  Kyber  Pass, 
Women  and  men,  and  babes  at  breast. 

Are  mown  down  like  grass. 
From  the  dawn  until  the  night, 

From  the  night  until  the  dawn. 
Nought  is  heard  bnt  Death,  and  curses 

From  the  wild  Affghan. 
They  toil  through  the  swampy  rivers. 

They  struggle  amidst  tbe  snow  ; 
But  wherever  they  turn,  a  bullet  rings. 

And  a  brave  man  lieth  low. 
In  vain  the  captain  cheereth. 

The  soldier  he  fights  in  vain  ; 
By  one  and  one  a  tbonsand  hearts 

Pour  out  the  red,  red  tain. 
Oh  !  many  will  moum  in  India 

The  close  of  this  deadly  day  ; 
Even  now  there  are  dread  and  trembling  hearts 

From  Delhi  to  proud  Bombay, 
nie  wife,  in  her  lonely  fortress, 

Keepa  watch  for  Mm  distant  dram  ; 
And  the  far-off  mother  is  looking  oat 

For  her  boy — who  will  never  oome. 
Yet  sound,  ye  brazen  trumpets  I 

For  through  that  dark  despair 
A  g^ry  shines  like  the  lightning 

While  it  rons  through  the  stormy  air. 
Ibere  aie  spirits  whem  nought  can  conquer ; 

And  faremost  of  ail  is  one — 
A  WOMAN,*  as  biave,  as  the  bravwt  b«, ' 

Though  she  buries  her  bleeding  sw- 


*  Lady  Sale. 


BT  LADT  E.  STUABT  WORILEt. 

A  presence  terrible  and  sweet 

Must  thine  be  still  to  me  : 
For  years  I  have  not  dared  to  greet 

Thy  smile,  save  tremblingly  1 

For  years,  for  years  my  love  hath  proved 

Unchanging  and  the  same. 
The  same  I  no  t  More  and  more  I  loved, 

As  years  still  went  and  came. 

Most  dear !  Twas  long  ago,  that  first 
Then  mad'st  my  soul  thine  own : 

And  still  the  enchanted  dream  I  nursed, 
Unwhisper'd  and  unknown. 

On  tartk  (where  pilgrims  still  we  are. 

Poor  children  of  the  dust !) 
Is  't  wrong  to  lavish  all  this  care. 

This  over-love  and  trust ! 

The  beauty  of  %  form  and  face. 

And  of  thy  kingly  mind. 
Must  stand  th'  excuse  that  must  ef&ce 

The  fknlts  they  leave  behind  1 

So  perfect  these,  I  feel,  I  know. 

My  soul  hath  little  right. 
To  ^are  the  mighty  bUss  and  woe 

Of  such  a  passion's  might. 

And  yet  for  years  its  love  hath  grown. 

Towards  full  perfection  still ; 
And  now  that  soul  is  all  thine  own. 

Meek  watcher  of  thy  will. 

Thus  being  thint,  must  be  the  boast 

That  yet  shall  courage  bring : 
For,  O  I  the  heart  that  loves  Mm  most 

Can  be  no  worthless  thing. 

And  surely,  whatsoe'er  it  be, 

2^il«r«itsnrpa88ethall : 
None  else  so  well  can  worship  thee, 

ThoBgh  none  esoa^w  thy  thrall  1 

ust's  parting  with  her  cat. 

by  jaxbs  laohson,  aqx«>k  op  "  ihs  sbasoms." 

The  dreadiVil  hour  with  leaden  pace  approach'd, 
Lash'd  fiercely  on  by  unrelenting  Fate, 
When  Lisy  and  her  bosom  Cat  must  part  { 
For  now,  to  schools  and  pensive  needle  doom'd, 
She's  banish'd  from  her  childhood's  undash'd  joys. 
And  all  that  pleasing  intercourse  she  kept 
With  her  grey  comrade,  which  has  often  sooth'd 
Her  tender  moments,  while  the  world  around 
Glowed  with  ambition,  business,  and  vice. 
Or  lay  dissolved  in  Sleep's  delieious  arms. 
And  from  their  dewy  orbs  the  conscious  stars 
Shed  on  their  friendship  influence  benign. 

But  see  where  mournful  Puss,  advancing  slow, 
With  outstretoh'd  tail,  easts  looks  of  silent  woe 
On  melting  Lisy,  in  whose  eye  the  tear 
Stood  tremulous,  and  thus  would  fain  have  said 
If  nature  had  not  tied  her  struggling  tongue  : 
«  Unkind,  O,  who  shall  now  with  fatt'ning  milk. 
With  flesh,  with  bread,  and  fish,  beloved  of  meat. 
Regale  my  taste  ;  and  at  the  cheerM  fire. 
Ah  I  who  shall  ba^  me  in  their  downy  lap  1 
Who  shall  invite  mis  to  their  bod,  and  throw 
The  bed-clothes  o'er  me  in  the  winter  nights. 
When  Eurus  roars  1— But  now,  when  Lisy 's  gone. 
What  is  the  dnUoSdoia  world  to  me  I 
I  loathe  Ota  thought  of  life  1" 

"Hras  plain'd  the  Cat, 
WUIe  Lisy  felt,  by  sympathetic  touch, 
These  aaxiwis  thoughts  that  in  her  mind  revolved  ; 
And,  easting  on  her  a  desponding  look. 
She  snatch*d  her  to  her  arms  with  eager  grief, 

And  moving,  thus  began :  _      „     ,  .      j  . 

«  O,  Oat  beloved  ! 

Thou  dear  companion  of  my  tender  years  ! 
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Joy  of  my  youth  t  that  oft  has  lick'd  my  handi 

With  relret  tongne,  ne'er  stained  by  mouse's  Wood— 

O,  gentle  Cat !  how  shall  I  part  with  thee  ! 

How  dead  and  heavy  trill  the  moments  past 

When  yoD  are  not  in  my  delighted  eye, 

With  Cabi  playing,  or  your  fiying  tail  1 

How  harshly  will  the  softest  muslin  feel, 

And  all  the  silk  of  schools,  while  I  no  more 

Hawyonr  ^leek  skin  to  soothe  my  soften'd  sense  1 

How  shall  I  eat  when  yon  are  not  beside 

To  share  the  bit !  how  shall  I  sleep 

When  I  no  more  your  lulling  murmurs  hear  ! 

Yet  we  must  part — so  rigid  Fate  decrees  ; 

But  nerer  shall  your  loTed  idea,  dear, 

Part  (Vom  my  sonl :  and  when  I  first  can  mark 

The  embroider'd  figure  on  the  snowy  lawn, 

Your  image  shall  my  needle  keen  employ. 

Hark,  how  I'm  called  away — a  direflil  sound  ! 

I  come,  I  come  I   But  first  I  charge  you  all— 

You — you — and  you,  particularly  yon, 

O,  Mary  !    Mary  !  feed  her  with  the  best, 

Biepoee  her  nightly  in  the  warmest  couch. 

And  b«  a  Lisy  to  her  ! " 

Haviug  said, 
She  set  her  down,  and  with  her  head  arerse, 
Rush'd  to  the  evil  which  she  could  not  shun  ; 
While  a  sad  mew  went  knelling  to  her  heart. 

BAPPT  DAYS. 

Oh !  happy  were  the  days, 

The  gleaning  days  of  old, 
When  Uie  sun's  unclouded  rays 

Shone  o'er  the  fields  of  gold ; 
When  the  merry  harvest  laugh'd 

Beneath  the  reaper's  smile  ; 
And  the  fOMniog  bowl  was  qnallkd 

To  cheer  her  heart  the  while ;] 

And  childhood  gathered  flowers, 

While  the  maiden's  jocund  song 
Told  how  the  sunny  hours 

So  lightly  danced  along ; 
And  we  were  blithe  and  gay, 

Sweet  meter  of  my  youUi. 
How  hare  they  passed  away, 

Those  days  of  lore  and  truth ! 


NEW  POEMS  AND  DRAMAS. 
The  verses  of  the  Annuals,  and  original  reraeSiOHapy 
so  much  of  our  space  in  the  present  month,  that  we  ar« 
under  the  necessity  of  deftrring  oar  Catalogue  Bahtmi 
of  the  Poetry  of  1843  until  1844.  The  paanog  year  hu 
not  been  remarkable  in  the  aonahi  of  English  Pootiy; 
yet  it  has  left  some  tokens  of  the  spirit  of  poasy  not 
being  utterly  extinct  among  the  rising  gcneiatioa.  A 
rathertemarkable  DramatioPoem  appeared  inDublindw* 
tug  the  snmmer,  entitled  Judat,  a  Tragie  MytCerg,  wUeh 
has  not,  so  far  •■  we  have  yet  observed,  obtaiasd  the 
notice  which,  from  its  vigour  and  originality,  it  meiited. 
The  anther  is  named  Digby  P.  Stazkey,  a  name  t*  m 
unknown,  bnt  which  will  yet  be  known  in  eonnezien 
with  this  production. — ^The  other  day,  Mr.  Mozon  psb- 
lished  three  volumes  of  dramas,  translaticmi,  and  poems, 
by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  We  hope  the  poet 
is  not  a  Yankee,  as  is  said,  and  as  the  nann  rather 
imports;  for  he  is  worthy  of  being  mothei^Engliah.  Ve 
shall  hold  him  in  mind. — Mr.  Sunm's  poems  wenfar- 
merly  announced  in  this  Magazine  ;  aod  freai  Mr. 
Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  we  lately  have  a  small  volnae, 

creditable  to  the  classical  repatation  of  his  timij. 

Nor  has  the  Muse  of  Scotland  been  dnmb  ;  thoo^,M 

present,  we  can  only  add  to  onr  former  lists  of  poena  sad 

dramas  published  in  England, — 

The  Powsr  op  AssociAnoK.   A  Poem  in  IliTee  Parts. 

I  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Campbell,  Rector  of  Tilmn;  but  s^ 

{  parently  not  in  the  most  distant  way  poetically  lelated 

to  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

LioHTER  HoDBS.  By  an  Etonian. — A  collection  o( 
juvenile  compositions,  displaying  facility  of  veraifieatioa, 
and  a  cultivated  taste. 


Mb.  Makoili,  Cbichton. — On  the  last  pig«  of  oar 
November  No.,  we  stated,  (fbllowiag  the  Ediabur/k 
AdreTti$er,)  that  Mr.  Crichton  had  retracted  the  story 
of  the  aged  minister  of  Lairg  and  his  dangfater.  Tbs 
Adoirtuer  had  mistaken  the  subject  of  Mr.  CricktSB's 
retractation.    That  story  was  not  retracted. 


LORD  BROUGHAM  AND  HIS  DETRACTORS. 

The  authorship  of  a  short  paper  in  the  November  Number  of  this  Magazine,  has  excited  a  good  deal  of 
curiosity,  and  something  else, which  the  Whig  Olobe,  and  ultra- Whig  Ejutminer,  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  gratify 
— according  to  the  cue  they  hold  in  playing  their  respective  parts  :  that  is,  by  first  affirming,  and  then  proving, 
that  the  ofi'ending  article  is  either  written  by  Lord  Brougham  himself,  or  by  some  double  or  retainer  of  his.  The 
Morning  Chr»niele  has  both  insinuated  and  affirmed  the  same  thing.  Had  the  matter  gone  no  farther,  we  should 
not  have  felt  it  necessary  to  say  one  word  on  the  subject ;  bn  t  the  party-writers  act  to  Lord  Brougham  and  others  ea 
the  maxim, "  Throwdirt  enough,  for  some  will  be  sure  to  stick ;"  and  this  is,  unhappily  for  human  nature,  too  true. 
We  therefore  owe  it  as  much  to  Lord  Brougham,  as  to  the  character  of  onr  own  publication,  to  give  the  assertions 
so  unscrupulously  made,  and  ingeniously  supported,  the  most  direct,  positive,  and  explicit  contradiction  ;  and  to 
assure  our  readers,  that  neither  has  Lord  Brougham,  nor  any  fHend,  or  advocate,  or  double  of  his,  whoever  these 
may  be,  written,  or  caused  to  be  written,  one  syllable  Of  that  article.  The  contrary  assertion  is  as  errooeou  ia 
Utter  as  it  is  malicious  in  tpirit.  We  trust  that  this  simple  &ct  may  tend  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  party-wrtten  to 
the  manner  in  which  disinterested  and  impartial  lookers-on  regard  their  assaults  on  Lord  Brougham,  and  othen. 
It  says  ill  for  the  spirit  in  which  journalism  is  conducted — ill,  indeed,  for  the  frankness  and  generosity  of  the 
conductors  of  the  metropolitan  Whig  press,  that  they  appear  unable  to  comprehend  that  a  writer,  in  attempting  to 
point  out  the  shameful  injustice  done  to  an  illustrious  man,  and  a  groat  benefactor  of  his  species,  may  hare  other 
motives  than  those  that  spring  either  from  personal,  party,  or  sordid  considerations.  The  love  of  Fair-play — the 
generous  impulsive  love  of  justice,  has  ever  been  the  honourable  characteristic  on  which  Englishmen  pr''^  ' 
selves.  Heaven  knows  whether  or  not  Lord  Brougham  has  gotten  fair-play  from  the  Whig  scribes ;  W 
still  been  the  ally  or  champion  of  their  party,  would  have  pnrsued  a  very  difiierent  course.  What  nf 
so  baited— so  disgracefully  attempted  to  be  "  written-down,"  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  hi*  age  t 


Printed  by  William  Taii,  107,  Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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